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["  Wm  have  forbidden  the  severaU  FAotoryes  from  wrighting  words  in 

this  languadge  and  refVayned  itt  our  selves,  though  in  bookes  of  ooppies 
we  feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of  tyme  for  perusall  we  cannot 
rectefie  or  expresae."' — Surat  Factors  to  Court,  Feb.  26, 1617:  L  O.  Records: 
O.  C.  No.  400.  (Evidently  the  Ckmit  had  oomplained  d  »  growing  use  of 
'^Hobson-Jobsons.**)] 


6v6fiara  dXX'  km  nva,  xat  ica^  iKO/rrov  tdvoi  tSiu/Mira,  dBvvara  ei9 
oAAo  f&VC9  3mI  <fxjivrjs  (ry]fiaivta-9ai." — lAMBLICHUB,  De  Ifytteriis,  vii.  c  ap.  v. 

i.e.  "For  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  translated  terms 
preserve  the  original  conception ;  indeed  every  nation  has  some  idiomatic 
ezpres8i<»ui  whidk  It  is  fanpoodbie  to  render  perfectly  in  the  language  of 
MBother." 


"As  well  may  we  fetch  woi-ds  trom  the  Ethiopians,  or  East  or  West 
Ifidiasu,  end  thrust  them  into  our  Language,  and  baptize  all  by  the  name  of 
Enifii^  as  those  which  we  daily  take  Trom  the  Latin*  or  Languages  thereon 

depending;  and  henco  it  cometh,  (as  by  often  experienee  is  found)  that 
some  English-mtn  discoursing  together,  others  Ix-ing  present  of  om-  own 
Nation  ....  are  not  able  to  understand  what  the  others  say,  notwith- 
standing th^oall  it  BnglUh  that  they  speak."— B.  y(BB8lBGAN),  ButUtdion, 
oflheimtd  JnUlligmeet  ed.  1078,  p.  223. 


**  Utque  novis  facilis  signatur  cera  figuris, 
Neo  wanet  ut  fuemt,  nec  formas  servat  easdeni, 
8ed  tamen  ipsa  eadem  est ;  vocbm  sio  semper  eandem 
Esse,  sed  in  varies  doceo  niigmre  figuras." 

OvUL  Mdamorph,  xv.  160-172  (adapt.). 


"...  Take  (his  as  a  ijooii far<  -  "rll draifjlU  of  English-  Indian  li'iuor.'" — PUHCIIAS, 
To  the  Reader  {br/orc  Terry's  Kelutiou  of  East  India),  ii.  14t>3  (misprinted  14GJ). 


"Neo  dubitamus  multa  esse  quae  et  nos  praeterierint.  Homines  enini 
Bumua,  et  oocupati  offioiis;  subsidvisque  temporibus  ista  curamus."--C. 
FUNn  Sbcundi,  BitL  Nat,  Pratfatio,  ad  Fe$patkuum, 


"  Haec,  si  di^plicui.  fn>  lint  solatia  nobis  : 

Hacc  fueriut  nobis  praeuiiu.  si  plaeni/' 
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PREFACE. 

The  objects  and  soope  of  this  work  are  explained  in  the  Intro- 
doctoiy  Bemarks  which  follow  the  Preface.  Here  it  is  desired  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  its  history. 

The  book  originated  in  a  correspondence  between  the  present 
writer,  who  was  living  at  Palermo,  and  the  late  lamented  ARTHUR 
1>U&N£LL,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  Indian  scholars,  who  during  the  course  of  our  communica* 
tions  was  filling  judicial  offices  in  Southern  and  Western  India, 
chiefly  at  Taigore.  We  had  then  met  only  once — at  the  India 
library ;  but  he  took  a  kindly  interest  in  work  that  engaged  me, 
and  this  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  which  went  on  after  his 
return  to  India.  About  1872 — ^I  cannot  find  his  earliest  reference 
to  the  subject — ^he  mentioned  that  he  was  contemplating  a  vocabu- 
lary of  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  had  made  some  collections  with 
that  view.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  I  likewise  had  long  been 
taking  note  of  such  words,  and  that  a  notion  simihir  to  his  own 
had  also  been  at  various  times  floating  in  ray  mind.  And  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  combine  our  labours. 

I  had  not,  in  fact,  the  linguistic  acquirements  needful  for 
carrying  through  such  an  undertaking  alone;  but  I  had  gone 
through  an  amount  of  reading  that  would  largely  help  in  instances 
and  illustrations,  and  had  also  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the  kind 
of  work. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  portly  double-columned  edifice 
which  now  presents  itself,  the  completion  of  which  my  friend  has 
not  lived  to  see.  It  was  built  up  from  our  joint  contributions  till 
his  untimely  death  in  1882,  and  since  then  almost  daily  additions 
have  continued  to  be  made  to  the  material  and  to  the  structure. 
The  sul^ect^  indeed,  had  taken  so  comprehensive  a  shape,  that  it 
was  becoming  difficult  to  say  where  its  limits  lay,  or  why  it  should 
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ever  end,  except  for  the  old  reason  which  had  received  such 

poignant  illustration :  Ars  langa,  vita  brevis.  And  so  it  has 
been  wound  up  at  last. 

The  work  has  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  honu  sv&si- 
civae,  a  thread  running  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  so  many 
yean,  in  the  search  for  material  first,  and  then  in  their  handling  and 
adjustment  to  the  edifice — ^for  their  carefid  building  up  has  been 
part  of  my  duty  from  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter 
has,  I  suppose,  been  written  and  re-written  with  my  own  hand  at 
least  four  times — ^and  the  work  has  been  one  of  so  much  interest 
to  dear  friends,  of  whom  not  a  few  are  no  longer  here  to  welcome 
its  appearance  in  print,*  that  I  can  hardly  speak  of  the  work 
except  as  mine. 

Indeed,  in  bulk,  nearly  seyen-eighths  of  it  is  so.  But  Burnell 
contributed  so  much  of  value,  so  much  of  the  essential ;  buying,  in 
the  search  for  illustration,  numerous  rare  and  costly  books  which 
were  not  otherwise  accessible  to  him  in  India ;  setting  me,  by  his 
example,  on  lines  of  research  with  which  I  should  have  else  pos- 
sibly remained  unacquainted ;  writing  letters  with  such  fulness, 
frequency,  and  interest  on  the  details  of  the  work  up  to  the 
summer  of  his  death ;  that  the  measure  of  ^ulk  in  contribution  is 
no  gauge  of  his  share  in  the  result. 

In  the?  Life  of  Frank  Bucklaiid  occur  some  words  in  relation  to 
the  church-bells  of  Boss,  in  Herefordshire,  which  may  with  some 
aptness  illustrate  our  mutual  relation  to  the  book : 

**It  is  said  that  the  Man  of  Ross"  (John  Kyrle)  <*waB  present  at 

the  casting  of  the  tenor,  or  gr»'at  bell,  and  that  he  took  with  him  an  old 
silver  tankard,  which,  after  drinking  claret  and  sherry,  he  tlirew  in,  and 
ha<]  cast  with  the  bell." 

John  Kyrle's  was  the  most  precious  part  of  the  metal  run  into  the 
mould,  but  the  shaping  of  the  mould  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  came  from  the  labour  of  another  hand. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  joint  work  BuKNELLsent  me  a  fragment 
of  an  essay  on  the  words  which  formed  our  subject,  intended  as  the 
basis  of  an  introduction.  As  it  stands,  this  is  too  incomplete  to 
print,  but  I  have  made  use  of  it  to  some  extent^  and  given  some 
extracts  from  it  in  the  Introduction  now  put  forwanit 

*  The  dedkation  wm  neut  for  press  on  6th  January ;  on  the  13th,  U.  U.  Y. 
departed  to  his  rest. 

t  Three  ef  the  mottoes  that  face  the  title  woro  alio  «ent  hj  him. 
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The  alternative  title  (Ilobson-Jobson)  which  has  been  given  to 
tliis  bocik  (not  without  the  expressed  assent  of  my  collaborator), 
doubtless  requires  explauatiou. 

A  valued  friend  of  the  present  writer  many  years  ago  pub- 
fished  a  book,  of  great  acumen  and  considerable  originality,  which 
he  called  Three  Esaays^  with  no  Author's  name ;  and  the  result- 
ing amount  of  circulation  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  another  friend  that  if  the  volume 
had  been  entitled  A  Book,  hy  a  Chap,  it  would  have  found  a  much 
larger  body  of  readers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  A  Glossary  or  A 
Vo' uJmldrif  would  be  equally  unattractive,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  an  alternative  title  at  least  a  little  more  characteristic.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  Hohson-Jolmn  in  the  Glossary  itself,  he 
will  find  that  phrase,  though  now  rare  and  moribund,  to  be  a 
typical  and  delightful  example  of  that  class  of  Anglo-Indian 
argot  which  consists  of  Oriental  words  highly  assimilated,  perhaps 
by  vnlgar  lips,  to  the  English  yemacular ;  whilst  it  is  the  more 
fitted  to  our  book,  conveying,  as  it  may,  a  veiled  intimation  of 
doal  anthorship.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is ;  and  at  this  period  my 
feeling  has  come  to  be  that  such  4s  the  book's  name,  nor  could  it 
well  have  been  anything  else. 

In  carrying  through  the  work  I  have  sought  to*supp1ement  my 
own  deficiencies  from  the  most  competent  sources  to  which  friend- 
ship afforded  access.  Sir  Jossph  Hookbr  has  most  kindly 
examined  almost  every  one  of  the  proof-sheets  for  articles  dealing 
with  plants,  correcting  their  errors,  and  enriching  them  with  notes 
of  Ms  own.  Another  friend.  Professor  Bobibtson  Smith,  has  done 
the  like  for  words  of  Semitic  origin,  and  to  him  I  owe  a  variety  of 
interesting  references  to  the  words  treated  of,  in  regard  to  their 
occurrence,  under  some  cognate  form,  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  book  the  Kev.  George  MorLE(now  liishop  of  Ningpo), 
then  in  Englnml,  was  good  enough  to  revise  those  articles  which 
bore  on  expressions  used  in  China  (not  the  first  time  that  his 
generous  aid  had  been  given  to  work  of  mine).  Among  other 
friends  who  have  been  ever  ready  with  assistance  I  may  mention 
Dr.  BUKBOLD  RosT,  of  the  India  Library;  General  lioiiERT 
Maclagan,  R.E.  ;  Sir  GiOROB  Birdwood,  C.S.I.  ;  Major- 
General  B.  H.  Ksaukgi^  Y.C.,  C.S.I. ;  Professor  Toribn 
DB  L4  Coufbbib;  and  Mr.  £.  Colbobni  Babbr,  at  present 
Consul-General  in  Corea.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murbat,  editor  of  the 
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great  English  Dictionarj%  has  also  been  most  kind  and  courteous 
in  the  interchange  of  coninninicatioiis,  a  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  a  few  cases  in  which  the  passages  cited  in  botii  works 
are  the  same. 

My  first  endeavonr  in  preparing  this  work  has  been  to  make  it 

accurate ;  my  next  to  make  it — even  though  a  Glossary — interest- 
ing. In  a  work  intersecting  so  many  fields,  only  a  fool  could 
imagine  that  lie  had  not  fallen  into  many  mistaices ;  but  these 
when  pointed  out,  may  be  amended.  If  I  have  missed  the  other 
object  of  endeavour,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  a 
second  edition. 

H,  YULE. 

514  January  1886. 
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The  twofold  hope  expressed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  Sir  Henry 
Yule's  Preface  to  the  original  Edition  of  this  book  has  been  amply 
justified.  More  recent  research  and  discoveries  have,  of  course, 
brought  to  light  a  good  deal  of  infomatiou  which  was  not 
accessible  to  him,  but  the  general  accuracy  of  what  he  wrote 
has  never  been  seriously  impugned — while  those  who  have 
studied  the  pages  of  Hobton-Jobton  have  agreed  in  classing  it 
as  unique  among  similar  works  of  reference,  a  volnme  which 
combines  interest  and  amnsement  with  instruction,  in  a  manner 
which  few  other  Dictionaries,  if  any,  have  done. 

In  this  edition  of  the  An^lo-Indian  Glosmnj  the  original  text  has 
been  reprinted,  any  additions  made  by  the  Editor  being  marked 
by  square  brackets.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
YoeabuJaiy,  the  new  articles  being  either  such  as  were  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  or  a  few  relating  to  words  which 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  Some 
new  qaotations  have  been  added,  and  some  of  those  included  in 
the  original  edition  have  been  verified  and  new  references  given. 
An  index  to  words  occurring  in  the  quotations  has  been  prepared. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  many  friends. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Skiat  has  read  the  articles  on  Malay  words,  and  has 
supplied  many  notes.  CoL  Sir  B.  Tskplk  has  permitted  me  to 
use  several  of  his  papers  on  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  has  kindly 
sent  me  advance  sheets  of  that  portion  of  the  Analytical  Index  to 
the  first  edition  by  Mr.  C.  Pabtridge,  which  is  being  published 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary.  Mr.  R  S.  Whitswat  has  g^ven  me 
numerous  extracts  from  Portuguese  writers;  Mr.  AV.  Foster, 
quotations  from  unpublished  records  in  the  India  Ofhce ;  Mr.  W. 
Irvine,  notes  on  the  later  Moghul  period.  For  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  information  on  disputed  points  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
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H.  Beveridge,  Sir  G.  Birdwood,  Mr.  ej.  1>randt,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Browne,  Mr.  M.  Loxgworth  Dames,  Mr.  G.  K.  Dampier,  Mr. 
Donald  Ferguson,  Mr.  C.  T.  Gardner,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  Mr.  T,  M.  Horsfall, 
Mr.  L.  W.  King,  Mr.  J.  T..  Myrks,  Mr.  J.  Platt,  jun.,  Prof.  G. 
U.  Pope,  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  H.  Tawnet,  and  Mr.  J.  Wsib. 

W.  CROOKE. 

Uth  Kfmmbcr  1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

WOBDB  of  Indian  origin  ham  been  insinuating  themselves  into  English 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  vQigii  of  Eliza1>eth  and  the  beginning  of  tliat  of 
King  James,  when  such  lernis  as  calico,  chintz,  and  gingham  liad  already 
effected  a  lodgment  in  English  warehouses  and  shops,  and  were  lying  in 
wait  for  entimnee  into  English  literatuie.  Sucli  oatlandish  guests  grew 
Biore  frequent  120  years  ago,  when,  soon  after  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  nnmbei^  of  Englishmen  in  the  Tn<1ian  ?<Tviees,  civil  and  luiUfaiy, 
expindfd  wiili  tlie  great  ac<iuisilion  of  dduiiniun  then  made  by  the  Company  ; 
and  we  meet  them  in  vastly  greater  abundance  now. 

Vocabnlaries  of  Indian  and  other  foreign  words,  in  use  among  Euro- 
peans in  the  EaBt^  have  not  unfrequently  been  printed.  Several  of  the 
old  travellers  have  attached  the  like  to  their  narratives  ;  whilst  the  pro- 
longed excitenn'iit  created  in  England,  a  liundred  years  siiK't*,  by  the 
impeachment  of  Hustings  and  kindred  matters,  led  to  the  publication 
kA  several  glosaarieB  aa  indqiendait  wotIcb;  and  a  good  many  others 
have  been  published  in  later  days.  At  the  end  of  this  Introduction  will 
be  found  a  list  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  this  might 
no  doubt  W  largely  added  to.* 

Of  m(xieru  Glosscirit'.s,  such  as  have  been  the  result  of  serioiLS  lalK^ur, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  of  a  kind  purely  technical,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  official  documents  by  the  «[:plaiiation  of  terms  used 
in  the  Revenue  department,  or  in  other  branches  of  Indian  administration. 
The  most  notable  exara]»l(\s  are  (of  brief  and  occasional  cliaractcr),  the 
Glossary  appended!  to  the  famous  Fifth  Report  of  the  Scli-rt  Connniltee  of 
1812,  which  was  compiled  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins ;  and  (of  a  far  more  vast 
and  comprehensive  sortX  the  late  Professor  H<Hraoe  Hayman  Wilson"^  Qlmairy 
of  JttdiduU  ami  Revenue  Terms  {Ato,  1855)  which  leaves  far  behind  every 
other  attempt  in  that  kind.t 

That  kind  is,  however,  not  oui-s,  as  a  momentary  comparison  of  a  page 
or  two  in  each  Glossary  would  sutlicc  to  show.  Our  work  indeed,  in  the 
long  couiM  of  its  compilation,  has  gone  through  some  modification  and 
enlaigement  of  scope ;  but  hardly  such  as  in  any  degree  to  affect  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  in  which  something  has  been  aimed  at  differing  in  form 
from  any  work  knowni  to  us.  In  its  original  conception  it  was  intended 
to  deal  with  all  tliat  class  of  words  which,  not  in  general  pertaining  to  the 
technicalities  of  administration,  recur  constantly  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
the  English  in  India,  either  as  expressing  ideas  really  not  provided  for  by 

*  See  Note  A.  at  end  of  iDtroduction. 

f  ppofwor  Wibon's  work  may  perhspe  bear  re-editing,  bnt  can  Itardly,  for  its  purpose, 
be  sui<r-«  'iofl.  The  late  eminent  Tolup'n  scholar,  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  interleaved,  with 
chticum«  and  addenda,  a  copy  of  Wilson,  which  is  now  in  tho  India  Library.  1  have 
tluougb  it,  and  borrowed  a  few  notes,  with  acknowledgment  bj  ttisiliitiau  C.  P.  B. 
naount  of  inprovemont  doe*  not  «trike  me  m  important. 

Xf 
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onr  mother-tongue,  or  .sujjjtosed  by  the  s]>eakers  (often  ([uite  frroneously)  to 
express  sometlung  not  cajjable  of  just  deuotaliou  hy  any  English  term.  A 
eertlin  penmtage  isi  tueh  yrotd»  hm  been  curled  to  England  by  the 
oonstant  reflux  to  their  native  ahore  of  Anglo-Indiana,  who  in  some  degree 

imbue  with  their  notions  atid  phraseology  the  drcle.s  from  which  they  had 
gtme  forth.  This  effect  has  been  still  more  promoted  by  the  cnrren(  v  of  a 
vast  muss  of  literature,  of  all  qualities  and  for  all  ages,  deeding  wiili  Indian 
subjects  ;  as  well  as  by  the  regular  ai>pearauce,  for  niauy  years  (>ast)  of  Indian 
correspondence  in  English  newspapersi  insomuch  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  ex])ressions  in  question  have  not  only  become  familiar  in  sound  to 
Engli.sli  ears,  but  liave  l>ocome  naturalised  in  the  English  language,  and  are 
meeting  with  ample  recognition  iu  the  gi-eat  Dictionary  edited  by  JL)r.  Murray 
at  Oxford. 

Of  words  that  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  full  franchise,  we  may  give 

examjtles  in  curry^  locUy*  venmdu,  rheroof,  hot,  nabob,  tfajxi,/,  >  / "V,  cowry ;  and 
of  others  familiar  enough  to  the  English  ear,  though  hardly  yet  received 
into  citizenship,  cmnpoHndy  botta,  purka,  choicry,  baboo,  mahout,  aya,  vavtch,* 
first-c/(o/),  competition- im/^A,  gri^m^  &c.  But  beyond  these  two  classes  of 
words,  received  within  the  last  century  or  80|  and  gradually,  into  half  or 
whole  recognition,  there  are  a  good  many  others,  long  since  fully  aarimilated, 
which  really  originated  in  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  word,  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  an  Indian  ])roj)er  name.  Such  wmds  are  the  three  quoted  at  tlie 
beginning  of  these  remarks,  chinlZj  calico,  (jingfuim,  alio  shawl^  bamboo,  pagoda^ 
typhooiif  mpiMOON,  fMndaiin,  paiaitquin,i  &c.,  and  I  may  mention  among 
further  examples  which  may  perhaps  surprise  my  readers,  the  names  of  three 
of  the  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  viz.  the  cutter,  the  joUihh"iif,  ;iw]  tlie  diugy,  n 
all  (probably)  of  Indian  origin.*  Even  phrases  of  a  diU'erent  character — 
slang  indeed,  but  slang  generally  sujiposed  to  be  vernacular  as  well  as  vulgar 
'that  is  the  cheMe';X-  or  supjx>sed  to  be  vernacular  and  profane — e.g. 
'I  dont  care  a  dam'}— are  in  reality,  however  vulgar  they  may  be,  neither 
vernacuUr  nor  profane,  but  phrases  turning  upon  innocent  Hindustani 

VocaV)les. 

Wc  pro}»«.)scd  also,  in  our  (Jlossarv,  to  di'.il  with  a  .tt'hrfi'oii  of  those 
admiui±>Lrative  terms,  which  are  iu  such  familiar  and  quotidian  use  as  to 
form  part  of  the  common  An^o-Indian  stock,  and  to  trace  all  (so  far  as 
possible)  to  their  true  origin— a  matter  on  which,  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
words,  those  who  hourly  use  them  are  profoundly  ignorant— and  to  ffdlow 
them  down  by  quotation  from  their  earliest  occurrence  in  literature. 

A  particular  class  of  words  are  those  indigenous  terms  which  have  been 
adopted  in  seiaitific  nomenclature,  botanical  and  xoolog^eaL  On  these  Kr. 
Bumell  remarks : — 

"Tlie  first  Indian  botanical  names  were  chiefly  introduced  by  Qarcia 
de  Ortii  {Colloqm'os,  ])rinte(l  at  Goji  in  l.')G3),  (".  (I'A'osta  (Trartodo,  Hurgos, 
1578),  and  Rhede  van  Drakensteiu  {liortiu  Malabariciu,  Amsterdam,  1682). 
The  Malay  names  were  chiefly  introduced  by  Rumphius  (Herbarium  Am^ 

•  yii'ifih,  it  may  \>c  urgai,  ix  admitteil  to  full  franchi.se,  Vicing  used  by  so  eminent 
n  writer  as  Mr.  Browuing.  But  the  fact  that  his  uw  is  entirely  ntuuff,  seems  to  justify 
the  cliiHsitication  io  the  text  (see  GLOSS.,  .s.r.).  A  like  remark  appliM  to  rum/toiind.  See 
for  the  trwDModona  fimaoo  niMe  in  its  intended  uae  by  a  nuwt  utelligent  lady  norelUit, 
tbe  last  quotetaon      in  Oiois. 

t  Glos-h.,  8.V.  (note  ji.  6.'9,  cn\,  (/),  contains  quotation-  frnni  the  Vulgate  of  the  i^i-si^ro 
ia  Canticles  iii.  9,  rugartling  King  Solomon's  fn-culum  of  I..obanoa  cedar.  1  have  to  thank 
an  old  friend  for  {xiinting  out  that  the  word  palnnqnin  has,  in  this  pHMgo,  reoslved 
aolenm  ^inction  by  its  introductioa  into  the  Kevued  Venion. 

X  See  tbene  words  in  Oloss. 
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hoinentet  completed  before  1700,  but  not  publiahad  till  1741).  The  Iiidlaa 
zoological  temu  weie  chiefij  due  to  Dr.  F.  Buchaiiaii,  at  tlM  begmning  of 
this  century.  Moet  of  the  N.  Indian  botanical  words  were  introduced  by 

Roxburgli." 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that,  as  the  work  proceeded,  its  scoi>€  ex- 
{lauded  somewhat,  and  its  authors  found  it  expedient  to  introduce  and  trace 
numy  words  of  Asiatic  origin  which  have  disappeared  from  colh>qnial  use, 
or  ]»erliai>3  never  entered  it,  b\it  which  occur  in  old  writers  on  the  East. 
We  also  jiKlged  that  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  were  we  to 
investigate  and  make  r>ut  the  }»e<ligree  of  a  variety  of  geofrraphical  names 
which  are  or  have  been  in  familiar  use  in  books  on  the  Indies;  take  as 
examples  Bomftay,  Madnu,  Gmniafid,  Malabar^  Moluccas^  Zatmbar^ 
•S'lmwifro,  Quilon,  S^iMlet,  Ceylon,  Java,  Ava^  J'l^i^i't,  Doab,  Punjab,  &c., 
illustrating  these,  like  every  other  dsss  of  word,  by  qnotatitms  given  in 
chronological  series. 

Other  divagations  still  from  the  original  project  will  probably  present 
themsdivea  to  those  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  wwk,  in  which  we  have 
been  tempted  to  introduce  sundry  subjects  whldb  may  seem  hardly  to  come 
within  the  8coi>e  of  such  a  glossary. 

Tlie  words  with  whi<li  we  have  to  do,  taking  the  most  extensive  view  of 
the  iield,  are  in  fact  organic  remains  deposited  under  the  various  currents 
of  external  influence  that  have  washed  ib»  shores  of  India  during  twenty 
centuries  and  more.  Rejecting  that  derivation  of  eUphatU*  whioi  would 
connect  it  with  the  Ophir  trade  of  Solomon,  we  find  no  existing  Western 
term  traceaVjle  to  that  episode  of  communication  ;  but  the  (Jreek  and  Roman 
commerce  of  the  later  centuries  has  left  its  fossils  on  both  sides,  t^istifying 
to  the  intercourse  that  once  subsisted.  Agallochmi^  carbasiu,  camphor^ 
mndalj  muiib,  nardf  pepper  (Wvep^  from  Skt  p>ippaU,  Mong  pepper 'X  ginger 
((lyyl^pit,  see  under  Ginger),  lac,  cost  us,  opal,  vialabathrnm  or  folium  ijidicum^ 
I- nil,  sufjnr  (ffiKxap,  from  Skt.  mrknm,  Prak.  sdkkara),  rice  (ipi'ia,  but  see  s.v.), 
Wi  re  prodiuts  or  names,  introduced  from  India  to  the  Greek  an<l  Roman 
World,  to  which  may  l»e  added  a  few  terms  of  a  dillerent  diaracler,  such  as 
BpaxM^t*  So^/ulvfff  (hamanatf  or  Buddhist  ssceticsX  1^  ««7aMra  rat  emea^iim 
(logs  of  teak  and  shishani),  the  edyyofia  (rafts)  of  the  Periplus  (see  Jangar 
in  Glo.hs.)  ;  whiUt  Jhnlra,  drarninn^  jverhaps  hiMira  \'\n,'  Kaffairepos),  hmtfiri 
('mink,*  K(urT6fHoy,  ]>r(iperly  a  ditl'erent,  though  analogous  animal  ]»roduct), 
and  a  very  few  more,  have  remained  in  ludiau  literature  as  testimony  to  the 
aame  inteTCOurse.t 

The  trade  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  both  brou^t  foreign  words  to 
India  and  picked  u]»  and  carried  westward,  in  form  more  or  less  corrupted, 
wonis  r.f  Indian  oj  i^in,  some  of  which  have  in  one  way  or  other  become  part 
of  the  heritage  ot  all  succeeding  foreigners  in  the  East.  Among  terms  which 
are  familiar  items  in  the  Anglo-Indian  colloquial,  but  which  had,  in  some 
8lia}>e  or  other,  found  their  way  at  an  early  date  into  use  on  the  shores  of 
tlie  Me<Jiterranean,  we  may  instance  bazaar,  cazee,  hummin'!,  brijijaul,  gingehf, 
fijfiijirfr^  gruh,  inaraun't,  ifeicauu  (dogana,  douane,  &c.).  01  t)thers  which  are 
found  in  medieval  literature,  either  West-Asiatic  or  European,  and  which 
still  have  a  place  in  Anglo-Indian  or  English  vocabulary,  we  may  mention 
am&tr-gris,  ^ankfjmk,$og^  Mneoft,  Juigtrte,  fumamf  colay,  bankthaU,  mudUiar, 
tinial,  entnny. 


*  See  this  word  in  Oloss. 

t  8m  a.  Weber,  in  Indian  Antiquary,  ii.  143  Moy.  Most  of  the  other  Greek  wordi^ 
whKh  he  tnoes  in  Suskfi^  are  sstnmomios!  tenas  dented  from  books. 
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The  conquesta  and  long  occupation  of  the  Portuguese,  wIki  I.v  tin-  >car 
1540  had  estaMislied  themselves  in  all  the  chief  ports  df  India  au'l  the  East, 
have,  as  might  have  b«eu  expected,  het|ueathed  a  large  uuuiljcr  of  expressiuiia 
to  tbe  European  nations  who  have  fdlowed,  and  in  great  part  superseded 
them.  We  find  instances  of  missionaries  and  others  at  an  early  date  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian  langtiages,  but  these  M  ere  exceptional .♦ 
The  natives  in  conta<  t  with  the  I'ortujruese  learned  a  1ia.stur<l  variety  nf  thd 
language  of  the  latter,  wliieh  hecanie  the  h'ugra  franca  of  intercourse,  not 
only  between  European  and  native,  but  occasituially  between  £urope;ius  of 
different  nationalities.  This  Indo-Portuguese  dialect  continued  to  serve  such 
purposes  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  last  century,  and  ha.s  in  soint-  lo<  alities 
survived  down  nearly  to  our  ovm  day.t  The  niunher  of  j>eople  in  India 
elaimin;^'  to  l.e  of  I'oituguese  descent  was,  in  the  17th  century,  very  large. 
Bernicr,  ahout  IGGO,  miys  : — 

**For  he  (Sultan  Shuja',  Aurangzeb's  brother)  much  courted  all  thosu 
Poriu'j'il  Fathers,  Missionaries,  that  an*  in  that  Province.  .  .  .  An  1  tin  y 
were  indeed  eajtalde  to  serve  him,  it  Wing  certain  that  in  the  kiiij^.Ioni  (.f 
Benffalf  there  are  (o  he  found  not  hv>v^  than  eight  or  nine  tlious;in<l  families 
of  FranguUj  PorlugaUf  and  these  either  ^salivea  or  Mesticks."  {Ucmicr^  E.T. 
of  16A4,  p.  27.) 

A.  Gbunilton,  whose  experience  Indonged  chiefly  to  the  end  of  the  same 
cent  my,  though  hialxwk  was  not  puhlished  till  1727,  stat.  s  : 

''Along  the  Sea-ro,'iHt,s  the  I'ortiifjui'sr  have  left  a  Vestige  of  tlieir  Language, 
tho'  much  corrupted,  yet  it  is  the  Language  that  must  Eimiji^aini  learn  tir>.t 
to  qualify  them  for  a  general  Converse  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
different  inhabitants  of  India,**  {Preface^  p.  xii.) 

Lockver,  who  puhlished  16  years  before  Haniillon,  also  wiys  : — 

"This  they  (the  PortufjtK  ■  •  )  may  justly  l)oa.^t,  they  have  estahli-lied  a 
kind  of  Lingiui  Frtmca  in  all  the  fcjea  Ports  in  Imlia^  of  great  use  to  other 
EurofeatUy  who  would  find  it  ditKcuIt  in  many  places  to  l)e  well  understood 
without  it**  (An  Account  of  the  Trade  in  India,  1711,  p.  286.) 

The  early  Lutheran  ^Ii.<si.inarii  >j  in  the  South,  who  w*  -u  i^ut  for  the 
S.P.C.K.,  all  seem  to  have  hegun  Ity  iearnitig  pMrtngue-;e,  and  in  their  diaries 
speak  of  prea'hing  oeeasionally  in  Portuguese. |  Tiie  foun(iatii)n  of  thia 
lingua  fraitcu  was  the  Portuguese  of  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century  ;  but 
it  must  have  soon  d^nerated,  for  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
it  h  !  lost  nearly  all  trace  of  inflexion.g 

It  may  from  these  remarks  be  easily  understood  how  a  large  number  of 


*  Varthema,  at  the  very  begianii^  of  the  16th  century,  ahows  some  aoqaaintonoe 
with  Malajillani,  and  Introduces  piece*  of  converMition  in  that  languaK'c.  Before  the 
end  of  tlio  16th  c<'ntury.  jirintin^:  h;iil  ]m  i n  intriHluced  at  other  place'?  bc-^iil*.''  (i<m, 
and  by  tho  beginning  of  tlie  17tli,  >evurul  IhmiIcs  in  Indian  languages  had  been  printed 
at  Goa,  C<x;hin,  and  Ainbahikk'uhi.— (A.  B.) 

t  *'  At  Point  do  Calle,  in  18U),  1  found  it  in  ooounon  hm,  and  also,  eomewhat  later» 
at  Calecut."— (A.  B.) 

*  See  "  Notioer*  of  Madrnn  atid  Cuddulore,  kc,  by  the  carlit-r  Mi~  ii  narii  s."  L..nizniaii, 
18.'.S,  y .  Sec  also  Afaii»ti/,  kc.  in  liooK-LlBT,  i/i/Va  !>.  xxxix.  iJr  ("aroy,  writing 
from  Horampore  as  late  as  1800,  nays  that  the  children  of  Euroi>euns  by  uativ  o  women, 
whether  chddren  of  Kuclish,  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  were  all  called  rortugoese. 

HiinfJi'.i  IJfi'  of  Viti' l.Vj. 

§  Sr."  \i,t.'  li.  at  end  of  Introductory  Remarks.  "Mr.  Beomes remarked  <nnir  time 
ago  that  uiutit  of  the  naues  of  places  in  South  India  are  greatly  disfigured  in  the  furius 
t»ed  1^  Europeans.  This  is  Mcatise  we  have  adopted  the  Portufniese  orthography. 

Onlj"  in  thin  way  it  can  be  explained  hnw  K'>l!a  lain  b.(-<  1  .  •.  ui"  (\.hr'n>i\ ,  Snlatnandalom, 
Coromniul-I,  and  Tuttukkuili.  T"ti<oiiit,"  (A.  15.)  Mr.  Ilurni-U  was  ho  iuiprcs.-sod  with 
the  exco<«.sivo  corruption  of  Indian  name",  tliut  he  would  hardly  ever  willingly  TSature 
any  explanation  of  them,  considering  the  matter  all  too  uncertain. 
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oar  Anglo-Indiaii  collognialiamiy  even  if  eventually  traceable  to  native 
•ouioes  (and  especially  to  Mahiatti,  or  Dmvidian  originala)  have  come  to 

us  throuph  a  Portuguese  medium,  nud  often  l^ear  traces  of  having  passed 
throii<:li  that  akinhic.  Not  a  few  of  thfse  arc  familiar  all  over  India,  hut 
the  number  current  in  the  South  is  hirger  still.  S<miil'  oilur  Portuguese 
words  also,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  recu>jui/.e<l  elements  in  the 
Anglo^Indjan  coUoqidal,  Iiave  been  introduced  either  into  Hindnatani 
generally,  or  into  thf^  shade  of  it  which  is  in  use  among  natives  in  habitual 
contict  with  Europeans.  Of  words  which  are  t"<'^»Mitially  Portuguese,  among 
Anglo-Indian  collofjuialisms,  persistent  or  obsolete,  we  may  <|uote  gcK/lef, 
gmiti^  plajitaiii,  n4iM<«7*,  ccuie,  jj«an,  padrej  midry  or  maidry^  almyray  aya,  cobra^ 
MMjuito,  pom/ret,  eameez,  palmyra^  stOl  in  general  use ;  piectta,  roLmig^  pial, 
fogtuty  marga§ci,  preserved  in  the  South  ;  hakl^  bmb^  foras^  oarty  veUard  in 
BoniV>ay  ;  ;a<.«,  cmpradnre,  livfinist  in  the  ports  of  China  ;  and  among  more 
or  1»'=-*  ol)solt'f<.'  ti  ini',  Manr,  i'<n-  a  Mahommedan,  still  surviving  imder  the 
mo<litied  form  MovrmaUy  in  Madras  and  Ceylon ;  Genloo,  still  partially  kept 
up,  I  believe,  at  Madras  in  application  to  the  Telugn  language,  musteesy  casUes, 
bandeja  ('a  tray*),  KiUy&ol  ('an  umbrella,'  and  this  survived  ten  years  ago  in 
the  Calcutta  cnstomfl  tarilf),  cv-qKulore  ('a  spittoon'),  and  covid  (*a  cubit  or 
ell').  Words  of  native  origin  which  bear  the  mark  of  having  come  to  us 
through  the  Portuguese  may  be  illustrated  by  such  as  yalamiuiii^  mandariny 
uutngelin  (a  small  weight  for  pearls,  &c)  numtoon,  hjphoony  mangOy  nwngosUen, 
jadt-fruUt  hattOf  ocrry,  eftop,  eonget,  eoir,  eutd^t  ecOamanuij  eauanar^  nabcbf 
avnd'irnf^  beUly  oreca,  benzoin,  corge^  copra.*  A  few  examides  of  Hindustani 
words  hxirrowed  from  the  Portngues^'  are  chobl  (*a  koy '),  hdold  ('a  ])ort- 
mauteau 6t//^i  (' a  bucket'),  nuirtol  (*a  hammer'),  tauliya  ('a  towel,' Port. 
toaOui\  »dbun  ('soap'X  bdsan  ('plate'  from  Port  bacia)^  llldm  and  ulldm  ('an 
•Qction*),  besides  a  number  of  terms  used  by  Lascars  on  board  ship. 

The  Dutch  language  has  not  contributed  much  to  our  store.  The  Dutch 
and  th<'  English  arrived  in  the  Indies  contemporaneously,  and  though  both 
inherited  from  the  Portuguese,  we  have  not  been  the  heirs  of  the  Dutch  to 
any  great  extent,  except  in  Ceylon,  and  even  there  Portuguese  vocables  had 
already  occupied  the  coUoc^uial  ground.  PeteniUiff  the  word  in  general  use 
in  English  families  for  'parsley,'  appears  to  be  Dutch.  An  example  from 
Ceylon  that  occurs  to  memory  is  hurghrr.  The  Dutch  admitted  ])eople  of 
mixt  de.«ient  to  a  kind  of  citizenship,  and  these  wen;  distinguished  from 
the  pure  n.itivi-.s  V'y  this  term,  which  survives.  Burglur  in  Bengal  means  'a 
mfter,'  properly  UiTgd.  A  word  ^It  and  pronounced  in  the  same  way  had 
agun  a  curionaly  different  application  in  Madras,  where  it  was  a  cormption 
of  Vadagar,  the  nanie  given  to  a  tribe  in  the  Nilglierry  hills  to  say  nothing 
f'{  S'  otl.iiid,  where  P.urghers  and  Antiburt'liers  were  Northern  tribes  {rrhifi 
liojj  '  f  Magog  !)  whieh  have  long  been  condensed  into  elements  of  the  Unite<i 
Pre-.byLerian  Church  1 

Southern  India  has  contrihated  to  the  Anglo-Indian  stock  words  that  are 
in  hourly  use  also  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawnr  (some  of  them  already  noted 
under  another  cleavage),  e.g.  h>f>l  wnngn,  jnch,  cher»«f.  nnnuinnxr,  jvirioh, 
bandicoot,  tml\  pfifrharr,-,  chatty.,  cattchu,  tope  ('a  grove'),  carry,  vinlligataxcny^ 
congu.    Mamwty  (a  digging  tool)  is  famiUar  in  certain  branches  of  the 


•  Wie  nanl  termination  fj^ven  to  many  Indinn  word?,  w  lien  adopted  into  European 
nae,  an  in  ptilanqnin,  mandarin,  kc,  must  be  attributed  maioly  to  the  Portngu«M;  but 
it  cannut  Ih>  entirely  due  to  them.  For  we  flnil  the  nasal  temohmtion  of  AckJn,  in 
Mahoroniedan  writers  (see  p.  3),  and  that  of  Ci'c/.in  bofure  tho  Portucrneso  time  (sec 
V.  2251  whilst  the  ooarersioa  of  Patei,  in  Sumatra,  inU)  I^acem,  aa  the  Portuguese  call 
1^  ii  etoaady  indioaled  in  the  BoHM  of  Maroo  Fblo. 
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service,  owing  to  ito  having  lung  had  a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Ordnance  department  It  is  Tamil,  manvttft^  *earth-eatter.'  Of  some  very 

familiar  words  the  origin  remains  either  duMona,  or  matter  only  for  con- 
jecture. Examples  are  h4ickcry  (which  arose  apparently  in  homhsiy)tJi4)rieant 
topaz. 

As  to  Hindustani  words  adopted  into  the  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  the 
subject  is  almost  too  wide  and  loose  for  much  remark.  The  habit  of  intro- 

diicing  these  in  English  conversation  and  writing  seems  to  prevail  more 
largi'ly  in  the  Bengal  Presificni-y  tlinii  in  any  nther,  anri  osjxv  ially  more  than 
in  Madras,  wht-ic  tlif  variety  of  ditiVrent  vernacular.-?  in  use  lia.s  teinlcd  to 
niaku  their  acquisition  hy  tlie  English  less  univei-siil  than  is  in  the  north 
that  of  Hindustani,  which  is  so  much  easier  to  learn,  and  also  to  make  the 
use  in  former  days  of  Portuguese,  and  now  of  Kiiglisb,  by  natives  in  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  of  French  ahout  the  l"rtneh  pottlements,  very  much 
more  common  than  it  i.s  elsewher*'.  It  is  this  Ijad  hal>it  of  interlar<ling 
English  with  Hindustani  phra.ses  which  has  so  often  e.\cit<?d  the  just  wrath 
of  high  English  officials,  not  accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth,  and  which 
{e.g,)  drew  forth  in  orders  the  humorous  indignation  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Ouo  pectdiarity  in  this  use  Me  may  notice,  which  douhtless  exemplifies 
some  ohs'ure  linguistic  law.  Hindustani  nrlts  which  are  thus  used  are 
habitually  adopted  into  the  (luasi-English  by  converting  the  imperative  into 
an  infinitive.  Thus  to  ftunoio,  to  Imjow^  to  foasilowt  to  puckarow,  to  dumbano, 
to  tumjotr,  and  so  on,  almost  ad  libit  am,  are  formed  as  we  have  indicated.* 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  several  of  our  most  common  ado]>tions  are  due  to 
what  nmy  l»e  most  esjiecially  called  the  Oordoo  (C^n7^7)  or  '  C'.nnp '  language, 
being  terms  which  the  hosts  of  Chinghiz  brought  from  the  steppes  of  North 
Eastern  Asia — e^f.  **The  old  Bvlahee  is  an  awful  ftdUufur,  but  he  keeps  a 
first-rate  hobaekeeJ'  That  is  a  sentoice  which  might  eaaly  have  passed 
without  remark  at  an  Anglo-Indian  mess-table  thirty  years  ago — ])erhap8 
might  b»'  li.'.iid  still.  Each  of  the  outlandish  terms  embraced  in  it  caiiie  from 
the  depliis  of  Mongolia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Chick  (in  the  sense  of  a 
cune-bliud),  daroga,  oordoo  itaclf,  are  other  examples. 

With  the  gradual  assumption  of  administration  after  the  middle  of  last 
century,  we  adopted  into  partial  colloijuial  use  an  immense  number  of  terms, 
very  many  of  them  Persian  or  Aral-ic,  brlouging  to  tecbnicalities  of  revenue 
and  other  de])artments,  and  largely  borrowed  from  otir  Maliommedan  })re- 
decessors.  Malay  has  contributed  sonie  of  our  most  familiar  expressions, 
owing  partly  to  the  ceaseless  rovings  among  the  Eastern  cossts  of  the 
Portuguese,  through  whom  a  part  of  these  reached  us,  and  jvirtly  doubtless 
to  the  fart  that  our  early  dealings  and  the  sites  of  our  early  factories  lay 
much  mr>re  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  than  on  those  of 
Continental  India.  J'addt/j  gixhicn^  com^ount(^  baiJadiall^  rattan^  duriatif 
a-muck,  jnow^  and  eadjariy  junky  crease,  are  some  of  these.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  tliem  may  be  traced  eventually  to  Indian  originals,  but  it  seems 
not  the  less  certain  that  we  got  them  through  the  Malay,  just  as  we  got  words 
alieady  indicated  througli  tlie  Portuguese. 

We  used  to  have  a  very  few  words  in  French  forn»,  such  as  boutique  and 
mort-de-ckien.   But  these  two  are  really  distortions  of  Portuguese  words. 

A  few  words  from  China  have  settled  on  the  Indian  shores  and  been 
adopted  by  Anglo-India,  but  most  of  them  are,  I  think,  names  of  fruits  or 


•  The  fir*t  five  examjilc?'  will  ho  found  in  GLOSS.  liaiifto,  is  iTiii>emtive  of  ^o»/7->i<7, 
*  to  fabricato  ' ;  lagtlo  of  lagd-nCL,  '  tu  lay  aloDgHide,'  kc. ;  tumjhdu,  uf  tumj/ui-ndy  '  to  caune 
to  nadMitend,*  M. 
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oClier  prodneto  which  have  bean  imported,  such  as  toquot,  hedutt  dutw-^oWf 
eumqunt,  ginseng,  &c.  and  (recently) /tnrurib«haio.   For  it  muat  be  noted  that 

a  oon^idi-ralile  proportion  of  words  nnic}i  used  in  Chiiipsc  y>ort'?,  and  often 
ascriWd  to  a  Chinese  ori^'in,  such  as  vuindnriii,  jtatk,  chop,  jxujoi/n^  and  (a.s  f 
believe)  typiwon  (though  this  is  a  word  nuich  delxited)  are  not  Cliinese  at  all, 
bat  words  of  Indian  languages,  or  of  Malay,  which  have  been  precipitated  in 
Chines«i  waters  dniing  the  flux  and  rctlux  of  foreign  trade. 

Within  niy  own  earliest  niemory  Sj>ani.sli  dollars  were  current  in  England 
at  a  specified  value  if  tluy  l)ore  a  stamp  from  the  English  niiiiL  And 
similarly  there  are  certain  English  words,  often  obsolete  in  Europe,  which 
have  received  in  India  enrrency  with  a  special  stamp  of  meaning ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  our  language  has  formed  in  India  new  compounds  applicable 
to  new  objects  or  shades  of  meaning.  To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  belong 
outcnj,  Inuiqi/,  home,  iiitt rlojkT,  rf^/ic'  (-elephant),  fijin,  furlough,  elk,  rontKhl 
('an  umbrella,' obsolete;),  j:^w/t-j[«<i(/i,  earth-oilf  hoy-deevy  Jiying-Jox^  gardtn-house^ 
iiMfsfc^,  nor-iontar,  inn^eood,  long-dmuerit  batking'4mf  citttari-apple,  grau" 
euUer,  &C, 

Other  terms  again  are  corruptions,  more  or  less  violent,  of  Oriental  words 
and  plira<?<'S  which  have  put  on  an  English  mask.  Such  are  maund,  fooVs 
rack,  bearer,  cot,  boy,  belly-band,  Peiuing-laicytr,  butkshaw,  goddeu  (in  the 
Halay  region,  representing  Malay  gadu,  *a  maiden'),  c<mp<mndj  college* 
pheasant,  <^epper,  fummer-Aead,*  eagU-^oaody  jodhui-copal,  AoUeiy,  Upper  Soger 
(used  in  a  COTrespondence  given  1^  Dalrymple,  for  Yiim  Raja,  the  'Young 
King,*  or  Caesar,  of  Indo-Chinese  monarchies),  /^.h-o'-fixttt  (for  Allahabad  or 
Ilahdbdz  as  the  natives  often  call  it),  hobsou-jobsuu  (ste  Preface),  St.  John's, 
The  last  proper  name  has  at  least  three  applications.  There  is  '*St.  John's" 
in  Goxerat,  vi&  the  landing-place  of  the  Parsee  immigration  in  tho 

8th  century ;  there  is  another  "St.  John's*'  which  is  a  corruption  of  Shang* 
CAimm/,  the  name  of  that  island  otf  the  sou  them  coast  of  China  whence  tho 
pure  and  ardent  .«ipirit  of  Francis  Xavier  tied  to  a  letter  world  :  lliere  is  the 
group  of  "  St.  John's  Islands  "  near  iSingapore,  the  chief  of  which  is  properly 
^uio^tkaja  ng. 

Yet  again  we  have  liybrids  and  corruptions  of  Bfgli'l'h  fully  accepted  and 
adopted  <is  Hindustiiui  by  the  nritivts  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  such  as 
finikin,  pnt-thrdb,  braridy-plm,  apil,  rashl,  tnuxht  (a  tumbler),  7?7(f.<  (' glas^,' 
for  drinking  vessels  of  sorts),  rail-ghdri,  lumlter-ddr,  jail-khdna,  bottle-kJidnut 
buggy-kluina,  *et  omne  quod  exit  in'  Mcfno,  inclucUng  gymkhdna,  a  very 
modem  concoction  (q.v.X  and  many  more. 

Taking  our  subject  as  a  whole,  however  consideraltle  tlie  ])hilological 
interest  attacliing  to  it,  tliere  is  no  disj)Uting  the  truth  of  a  remark  with 
which  Buruell  s  fragment  of  intended  introduction  concludes,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  those  words  which  can  be  eoiisida«d 
to  have  'accrued  as  additions  to  the  English  language' :  Considering  the 
long  intercourse  ^^i^^  India,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  additions  Avhich  have 
thuf  accnie<l  to  the  English  language  are,  from  the  intellectual  .standpoint,  of 
no  intrinsic  value.  Nearly  all  the  borrowed  words  refer  to  material  facts, 
or  to  peculiar  customs  and  stages  of  society,  and,  though  a  few  of  them 
fornish  allusioiisto  the  penny-a-liner,  they  do  not  represent  new  ideas." 

It  is  singular  how  olten,  in  tracing  to  their  origin  words  that  come  within 
the  field  of  our  research,  we  light  upon  an  absolute  dilemma,  or  bifurcation, 
i4,  on  two  or  more  sources  of  almost  equal  probability,  and  in  themselves 


*  This  it  in  the  Bombay  ordnance  aomenclature  for  a  large  umbrella.  It  represeats 
lhsFtet.MMif««/ 
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entirely  diverse.  In  rach  eases  it  may  be  that,  thoQ^  the  use  of  the  watd 

originaUd  from  one  of  the  sources,  the  existence  of  the  Other  has  invigmated 

that  use,  and  contributed  to  its  eventual  diiVusion. 

All  example  of  this  is  bay,  in  ilvS  application  to  a  native  servant  To  this 
application  have  contributed  both  the  old  Euglisli  use  of  boy  (analogous  to 
that  of  putTf  gargojiy  Knabe)  for  a  camp-servant»  or  for  a  slave,  and  the  Hindi- 
Ifarathi  blwi^  the  name  of  a  caste  which  has  furnished  palanquin  and 
umbrella-beiirers  to  many  generations  of  Europeans  in  India.  The  liabitual 
use  of  the  word  l>y  the  Portuguese,  for  many  years  before  any  English 
iulluence  had  touched  the  shores  of  India  {e.g.  boy  de  sombrero^  boy  d'aguoa, 
bdy  de  palauqHy\  abows  that  the  earliest  source  was  the  Indian  one. 

Cuolij,  in  its  application  to  a  carrier  of  burdens,  or  ]iLrfornicr  of  inferior 
laboiir,  i.s  another  example.  The  most  probable  origin  of  this  is  from  a  nomm 
gentih;  tliat  of  the  Kulis,  a  hill-peojile  of  Gu/erat  and  the  Western  Ghats 
(compare  the  origin  of  slave).  But  the  matter  is  perple.xed  by  other  facta 
which  it  is  diffictdt  to  connect  with  this.  Thus,  in  8.  India,  there  is  a  Tamil 
word  hSlif  in  common  use»  signifying  'daily  hire  or  wages,'  which  H.  H. 
Wilson  regards  as  the  true  origin  of  the  word  whi<--h  we  call  coi,ly.  Again, 
both  in  Oriental  and  Osmali  Turkish,  kol  in  a  word  for  a  slave,  and  in  the 
latter  also  there  in  kuUi^  'a  male  slave,  a  bondsman.'  Khol  is,  iu  Tilx^Uiu 
also,  a  word  for  a  slave  or  servant. 

Tankf  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  we  are  apt  to  derive  without  hesitation, 
from  staijutnu,  when< c  Sp.  r,^^f//(^  old  Fr.  estaiig^  old  Eng.  and  Lowland  Scotch 
st<vi}:.  Port,  tdii'iur,  till  we  tind  that  the  word  is  regardL-d  l>y  the  Portuguese 
themselves  lis  Indian,  and  that  there  is  excellent  te.stiujony  to  the  existence 
of  tdnkd  in  Guzerut  and  Bajputana  as  an  indigenous  word,  and  with  a 
plausible  Sanskrit  etymology. 

Veniiida  lias  been  confidently  derived  by  some  etyniologista  (among  others 
by  M,  Defremdry,  n  distingni'ilied  scholar)  from  the  Pers.  bnnhnaiin,  'a  pro- 
jection,' a  balcony  ;  an  etymology  which  i.s  indeed  hardly  a  ]to,-Mltle  one,  but 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Beanies  (who  wiia  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  that  do^nake  it  hardly  ]x>ssible)  with  ina]i}>ro])riate  deriaon,  he  giving 
as  the  unquestionaMe  original  a  Sanskrit  wonl  barai/da,  'a  jjortieu.'  On  this 
Buraell  has  obsei  vi  d  that  the  woitl  does  not  bek»ng  to  the  older  Sanskrit, 
but  is  only  fnuiid  in  t i)nii>anitively  modern  works.  15e  that  as  it  may,  it- 
need  not  be  doubled  that  the  word  t-cra/u/t*,  as  u.sed  in  England  and  France, 
was  imported  from  India,  i.e.  from  the  usage  of  Europeans  in  India ;  but  it 
is  still  mure  certain  that  either  in  the  sjuue  sense,  or  in  one  closely  allied,  the 
word  existed,  (pn'te  independent  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  and  tlie  njanner  in  wlii«  h  it  oi  cuis  in  the  very  earliest  narrative 
of  the  Portuguei*  adventure  to  India  {Rviciro  do  Viugemde  Vuico  da  GamOf 
written  by  one  of  the  expedition  of  1497),  confirmed  by  the  Hi^nO'Arabic 
vocabulary  of  Pedro  de  Alcalik,  printed  in  1506,  preclude  the  ]X)ssibility  ol 
it«  having  been  adoi»ted  by  the  Portugtiese  from  intercourse  with  India. 

.Mitnr/roiY,  John  Cvawfnrd  tells  us,  has  been  a'lo]>ted  from  the  Malay 
manggi-mamjiji,  applied  to  trees  of  the  genus  lihi:.ophora.  But  we  learn  from 
Ovi^o,  writing  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  name  munjjr/*  was 
ai^lied  uy  the  natives  of  the  Spanish  Main  to  trees  of  the  same,  or  a  kindred 
genus,  on  the  coa.st  of  S.  America,  which  same  mangle  is  undoubtedly  the 
]tarent  of  the  French  manglur^  and  not  improbably  therefore  of  the  English 
form  mangrove.* 


*  Mr.  Skeat's  Elam.  hid.  dom  aut  cuuUim  inaHgroct.  [it  will  be  found  in  hi«  Condae 
Btymolvgieal  Diet,  ed.  1901.] 
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Tike  words  hearer^  mate^  aduxUf  partake  of  this  kind  of  dual  or  doubtful 
Aoeestij,  as  may  be  seen  by  leferenoe  to  tbem  in  the  Glossary. 

Before  ooncludingi  a  word  shotild  be  said  as  to  the  orthography  used  in 

the  Olossarr. 

My  iiitt'tifion  has  been  to  give  the  hcafliiigs  of  the  artirk-s  under  tlie 
most  iisiiul  of  the  popular,  or,  if  you  \viU,  vulgar  quaai-Eugiiah  spellings, 
whilst  the  Oriental  words,  from  which  the  headings  are  derived  or  eorrupted, 
are  set  forth  un  it  r  jji  ei  ist-  1 1  ansliteration,  the  system  of  which  is  given  in  a 
following  "  Noia  Bene."  When  using  the  words  and  names  in  the  course  of 
discur.-i\e  ebuidation,  I  iVar  I  liave  not  l)een  consistent  in  sticking  either 
always  to  the  popular  or  always  to  the  scieutitic  spelliug,  and  I  can  the  better 
understand  why  a  German  critic  of  a  bode  of  mine,  once  upon  a  time,  re- 
marked upon  the  ehcas  schioankende  yuUiche  Ortlwgraphie.  Indeed  it  is 
ditiicult,  it  never  will  for  nu-  be  ])Ossiblf,  in  a  book  for  poptilar  use,  to  adhere 
to  one  system  in  lliis  matter  without  tlie  assumption  of  an  ill-lit tijig  and 
repulsive  pedantry.  Even  in  regard  to  Indian  proper  names,  in  wliich  I 
once  advocated  adhedon,  with  a  small  number  of  exceptions,  to  scientific 
piedsion  in  tranaliteratioa,  I  feel  much  more  inclined  than  formerly  to 
.'=ympathi^e  witli  my  friends  Sir  William  Muir  and  General  Maclagan,  who 
have  always  favoured  a  large  and  lil^eral  recognition  of  popular  spelling  in 
fsuch  name.s.  And  when  1  gee  other  good  and  able  friends  following  the 
scientific  Will-o'-the-Wisp  into  such  bogs  as  the  use  in  English  composition  of 
sipAi  and  janffoif  and  vemndah — nay,  I  have  not  only  heard  of  bagi,  but 
have  recently  seen  it— inste«ad  of  the  go(^(l  English  words*  sepoy,' and  *  jungle,' 
•veranda,'  and  'buggy,'  my  thvad  of  pclantic  ucage  becomes  the  greater.* 

For  the  spelling  of  Mahndta,  MaJiratti,  I  sujipose  I  must  a]>ologize  (though 
somiihiug  is  to  l>e  said  for  it),  Munithi  having  established  itself  as  orthodox. 


JN^OTE  A.— LlijT 


1.  Appended  to  the  Botelxo  de  Vasco 
4a  Gema  (soe  IkK>k-liHt,  p.  xliii.)  ia  a 
Vocabulftry  of  138  rortucruese  words  with 
their  cttrre^ponding  w(.irii  in  the  LuifftM 

df  CaJi'  iir,  I.e.  in  Malayalam. 

2.  Api -ended  to  the  Voyages,  kc,  du 
Sieur  de  la  Bonllayc  le  Gouz  (Book>Iiit, 
p.  uxii.),  w  AO  KxplUatUtH  de  pltukim 

3.  Fryer's  New  Aoooant  (Book  list, 
I>.  xxxiv.)  hajs  an  Index  Miicptamatorv,  in- 
cludii^  Proper  Namtt,  yame*  of  TJw»g$, 
and  Aawf  oj  Prrtf'Rji  (12  pages). 

i.  "Indian  Vocabnlaxy.  to  which  is 
fraixed  the  Forms  of  TmpsMhoent." 
12nm.  Slockdsle,  1788  (pp.  IM). 


OF  GLOSSAiUES. 


5.  "An  Indian  Olosaary,  conabtiiig  of 

some  'Jhoiisand  Words  and  Forma  com- 
monly ufod  in  the  East  Indies  ....  ex- 
tremely serviceable  in  assisting  Strangers 
to  acquire  with  Ease  and  Quickness  the 
language  of  that  Conntry.  By  T.  T. 
Robarts,  Lieut.,  kc,  of  the  3rd  Rcg^. 
Native  Infantry,  E.I.  Printed  for  Mur- 
ray k  llighley.  Fleet  Stx«et»  1800.  12mo. 
(not  pajroi). 

6.  "A  Dictionary  of  Mohanuned&a 
Law.  Bengal  Rerenue  Terms,  Shanscrit, 

Hindoo,  and  other  words  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  full  explanations,  the  Ic.uliiig 
word  used  in  each  article  being  printed  in 
a  new  Nustaluk  Type/*  kc.  By  S. 
Banweaa.  London,  1802.  ISmo.  (pp. 
l»T.-287^  A]ao2D3ed.l806. 


•  '  Buggy '  of  course  is  not  on  Oriental  word  at  all,  except  as  adopted  from  lis  by 
'^'n'entftls.  I  call  m/m>}/,  jiin()U,  and  r^ninda,  good  English  words  ;  and  s<j  I  regard  thoni, 
just  a>  good  as  ii'fn,-ifiir,  or  finn  ir,ni>\  or  rau<>',  or  JrruMiltm  artichoke,  or  cfi'T(jot.  What 
woakl  my  friends  think  of  spelling  these  in  English  books  as  ahgartoi  and  Avracan, 
and  cvmeo,  and phiie^  mad iMruffnt 
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7.  Glossary  prcjmred  for  the  Fifth 
Beport  (see  Book-ust,  p.  xxxiv.),  by  Sir 
QMriM  WlUdiifl.  TUs  is  dat«d  in  th« 

preface  "K  T.  House,  1813."  The  copy 
used  ia  a  rivrliumeutary  reprint,  dated 
1830. 

8.  Tho  Folio  ccnipil.ition  of  the  Ben^l 
Regulations,  publi.shed  in  1S2S-29,  cun- 
taitiM  in  each  volume  a  Glossarial  Index, 
based  ebiefly  upon  the  Gloasary  of  Sir  C. 

0.  In  1842  a  preliminary  "  OlOWMZT  Of 
IwUia  Ttnuu^'  drawn  up  at  the  E.  I. 
House  bv  Prof.  H.  H.  Wtlson,  4to,  un- 
published, with  a  blank  cohmin  nn  cnch 
page  "for  Suggestions  and  Addiliuns," 
was  cireulated  in  India,  intended  as  a 
basis  for  a  eomprehensiTe  official  Qlossary. 
In  this  one  the  words  are  entered  in  the 
vulgar  qpdUng,  as  they  occur  in  the  docu- 
ments. 

10.  The  only  important  remit  of  the 

circulation  of  No,  9.  was  "Supplement 
to  the  Olossaxy  of  Indian  Terms, 
A-J."  By  H.  M.  Elliot,  E*i.,  Benpnl 
CiTil  Service.  Agra,  1845.  8vo.  (pp.  447). 

This  remariuible  work  has  been  reviMd, 
ro-amiriKc'd,  and  ro-cditcd,  with  additions 
from  Elliot's  notes  and  other  sources,  bv 
Mr.  John  Beames,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  under  the  titlu  of  "Memoirs  on 
the  Folk-Lore  and  Distribution  of  the 
Races  of  the  Nd  t li  W  c'tcrii  I'rovincL-s  of 
India,  being  an  amplified  edition  of  "  (the 
above).  2  vob.  8vo.  Trttbner,  1869. 

11.  To  "Morley's  Analytical  Digest  of 
all  the  Kc{>orted  Coses  Decided  in  tho 
Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India," 
Vol.  I.,  1850,  there  is  nj^pfridfl  a 
"Glos«iarv  of  Native  Terms  u^od  in  tho 
Text "  (pp.  20). 

12.  In  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim" 
(Book-list,  p.  xlvi.),  there  is  a  Glossjiry  of 
.<kjine  cunsidemble  extent  (pp.  10  in  double 

columns). 

13.  "The  ZiUah  Dictionary  in  the 
Roman  character,  explaining  the  N  urinUH 
Words  used  iu  Business  in  India."  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  of  tho  Madras 
Civil  Hcrvico,  &c.  Maoias,  1862.  Imp. 
8vo.  (pp.  \'ii2). 

•  14.  "A  OlotMUT  of  Judicial  and 

Revenue  Terms,  and  of  I'scfnl  Words 
ov'currintJ  in  Utiicial  l>o<  iinient.s,  relating  to 
tho  Admini.><tration  of  the  (Jovernment  of 
British  India,  from  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
HindtfsUCnf,  Sanskrit,  Hindf,  Beng/tH, 
Vriy/i,  Maritthi,  Ouzan<thi,  Telngn,  Kar- 
nata,  Tamil,  Mayalulam,  and  other  lan- 
gujitrc-.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Boden  i'rofosBor,  kc"  London,  1855. 
4to.  (pi*,  b^bf  besides  oopioua  Index). 


15.  A  useful  folio  Glossary  published  by 
(Jovernment  at  Calcutta  between  I860  and 
1870,  has  been  tised  by  ne  and  iaouoted  in 
the  present  Gloss,  as  "Calcutta Glossary." 
But  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  again 
so  as  to  givv  the  proper  title. 

16.  CeylonewToadniltlj.  8eeBook« 

list,  p.  xxxi. 

17.  "KMdMlvl  TedmieiaitiM,  or  A 

Glo54snry  of  Terms,  Rund,  Official,  and 
General,  in  Daily  Use  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  in  Illustmtion  of  tho  Tenures, 
Customs,  Arts,  and  Manufactures  of 
Hindustan."  By  Patvldc  Camegy,  Com- 
niissinnor  of  Rai  Rareli,  Oudh,  OVO.  2nd 
ed.  Allahabad,  1617  (pp.  361). 

18.  "  A  Olonuy  9t  IndiMi  Temu, 

contfiining  many  of  the  moj*t  imi)ortant 
und  Useful  Indian  Words  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Officers  of  Revenue  and  Judi« 
cial  Practitioners  and  Students."  Madras, 
1877.  8to.  (pp.  255). 

19.  "A  Olossaxy  of  Reference  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Far  Ea^t" 
(China  and  Japan).   By  H.  A.  OUm. 

Hong-Kong,  1878,  Svo.  (pp.  1S2). 

20.  "QUtnur  of  Vemaoolar  Tmna 
used  in  Official  Oorrespondenee  in  the 
ProviiKH'  of  Awan.'*    Shillong,  1879. 

(Pamphlet). 

21.  "Anglo-Indian   Dictionary.  A 

Glo.ssary  of  such  Indian  Terms  used  in 
English,  and  such  Knjrli-h  or  other  ti.>ii- 
Indwn  terms  as  h-AW  ..i.tnincii  i  \.] 
meanings  in  India."  By  GtoOIge  Clifford 
I  Whitworth,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 
London,  6vo^  1885  (pp.  XV.— 860). 

Also  the  following  minor  (Mossaries  con- 
tained in  IVkpIcs  of  Travel  or  History  : — 

22.  In  "Cambridge's  Account  of  tho 
War  in  India,"  17t)l  (Book  !i>t,  p.  xxx.); 
23.  In  "Grose's  Voyage,"  1772  (B<M.k. 
list,  p.  XXXV.):  21.  In  Carraccioli's  "Life 
of  Clive  '  1 1 H "  i'.;  li-f .  ]>.  xxx.);  25.  In 
"Bp.  Hebers  Narrative"  iBotjk-list. 

&zxxTi.);  26.  In  HecUoi'e  "Qanoon  e- 
1am  (I'<M'kli-t.  p.  XXXV. i;  (27.  In 
"Verelsta  View  of  Bengal,  "  1772:  28. 
"The  Malayan  Words  in  English, '  l-y 
C.  P.  O.  Scott,  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society:  New 
Haven,  lS'.i7:  29.  "Manual  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Madras  Presidency," 
Vol.  III.  Clossiry,  .Madra-s  ISH:!.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  this,  the  mant  valu- 
able book  of  the  kind  recently  published 
'  in  India,  docs  not  apj^ear  niion  the  titlc- 
1  jvige.  It  is  believed  to  l>e  tho  work  of 
C.  1>.  .Mricleano;  ',i>).  A  useful  Glossary  of 
Malayfilani  wurdn  will  be  found  in  LQ(UI, 

' '  Manual  of  Malabar. '  'J 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


XXV 


NOTE  R— THE  INDO-PORTUGUESE  PAT0I8 


(Br  A.  C.  BramiLL.) 

The  ]>liont'ti<'  changes  of  I lulo- Portuguese  are  few.  F  is  suhstitnted  for  p; 
M'hilst  the  accent  varies  according  to  the  race  of  the  speaker.*  The  vocahulary 
varies,  as  regards  the  introductiou  of  uative  Indian  terms,  from  the  same 
canae. 

Gnunmatieally,  this  dialect  ia  very  ainguUr : 


1.  All  traces  of  genders  are  lost — e.g. 
we  find  na  poto  (Mat.  i.  21);  mm  nom« 
[h\.  i.  23) ;  siHi  fiih.  (Id.  i.  2.'») ;  tu<x  n//,os 
(l<i.  ii.  lb);  iiui  olhits  (Acts,  ix.  8);  o  dias 
(Mat.  ii.  1)  :  o  r<y  (Id.  ii.  2);  htm  voz 
tinka  vutido  (id.  ii.  18). 

2.  In  the  piuraU  $  is  rarely  added ;  gene- 
mlly,  the  plwal  is  tbe  same  as  the  sin- 
guhir. 

3.  The  genitive  is  expressed  hy  d^, 
which  ia  not  oombined  vdth  the  article— 
t.g.  coh/okpu  de  o  tmifto  (Mat.  il.  16) ; 
Ih-jyois  f/'  u  iiivrt^  (Ifl.  ii.  19). 

4.  Tbo  detinito  article  i»  unchanged  in 
the  ptnral:  como  •  cftsnjMi/ot  (Acta,  ix. 


5.  The  pronoons  still  preserve  some 
tnflexionn:  £«,  mi;  not,  nuMim:  sitnAi^ 

nosfon,  kc,  ;  tu,  ti,  rotsotroa ;  tua,  roj- 
.<t'<^ ;  A7/<',  c/la,  e/htros,  tiles,  sua,  tua*, 
h,  lit. 

6.  Tho  verb  substantive  is  (present) 
tern,  {]iast)  findia,  and  (subjunctive)  j»«y'o. 

7.  Verbs  are  conjugated  by  adding,  f<ir 
the  present,  t"  to  the  only  form,  viz.,  tho 
infinitive,  which  loses  iU  final  r.  l"hus, 
<« /alia  ;  te  faze  ;  tt  ex.  ITio  ^last  is  formed 
by  adding  _;Vf— e.g.  )a  fafla  ;  ja  ofha.  The 
future  is  formed  by  addinp  f  r.  To  cxprenii 
the  intinitive,  pfr  is  added  to  the  Portu* 
gueee  infimtive  deprived  of  ita  r. 


*  Unfortunately,  the  translators  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  Now  Testament  have,  {vs 
much  as  possifale,  preaenred  the  Foituguese  orthography. 
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NOTA  BENE 


IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOSS.\EY 


(A.)  Tlie  dates  attaclicd  lo  nuotations  are  not  always  quite  cmisisteut.  In 
begiuuiug  llie  coiujiiLitiou,  llic  dated  given  were  those  of  the  publication 
quoted ;  but  as  the  date  of  the  composition^  or  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
question,  is  often  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  Ijook  or  the  edition  in 
wliirh  it  a]>[K'ar>?.  the  system  was  changed,  and,  where  possUde,  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  actual  use  of  the  word.  But  obvious  doubts  may  some- 
times rise  oil  this  point. 

The  dates  of  puiklUeaUim  of  the  works  quoted  will  he  fomid,  if  required, 
from  the  Book  lisr,  following  this  Ncia  bene. 


(B.)  Tlie  system  of  tran.slitfration  used  is  sul»s(antially  the  Kime  as  that 
mrtdifu  ation  of  8ir  William  Jones's  which  is  used  iu  Shakespear's  Hindvuiaui 
l)i<  (iondnj.    But — • 

The  first  of  the  three  Sanskrit  sibilants  is  expressed  by  (i),  and,  as  in 
Wilson's  Glossary,  no  distinction  is  nuirked  l)etween  the  Indian  aspirated  ft,  tf, 
and  the  Arable  gutturals  kh,  rjli.  Also,  in  words  tTanslitenited  from  Arabic, 
the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Arabie  alpliabet  is  expri'SSed  by  (/).  This  is  the 
sanie  type  that  is  u-ed  ft»r  the  cerebral  Indian  {t).  Thougli  it  ran  hardly  i^dve 
rise  to  any  confusion,  il  would  have  been  iK-ller  to  mark  them  by  dl.^linct 
types.  The  faet  is,  that  it  was  wished  at  first  to  make  as  few  demands  as 
possible  for  distinct  types,  and,  having  begun  so,  change  could  not  be  uuide. 

Tlu-  fourth  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  several  ca.ses  represented 
by  (^/*)  when  Arabic  use  is  in  qtie^tion.    In  Hindustani  it  is  ]ironounce'l  as(."«). 

Also,  in  some  of  Mr.  llurnell's  transliterations  from  S.  Indian  lan^niages, 
he  has  used  (r)  for  the  peculiar  Tamil  hard  (r),  elsewhere  (r),  and  (7)  lor  the 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  (i)  when  preceded  and  followed  by  a  voweL 
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LIST  OF  FULLER  TITLES   OF  BOOKS 
QUOTED  IN  THE  GLOSSARY 


Relation  de  TEipypto.  See 
De  Sacy,  Sllvestre. 

.AlMl-Bteuuat.  NoavMUz  M^ng e«  A«a- 
tiqaM.  2  volt.  9vo.  Pwia,  ISW. 

JJbnm,  A.  de.  Dmol  d«  ]!■]«<«,  from  the 

Pamaso  Portugtitz. 

Abnlfl^UUd.  H.  des  Mogols  ct  dcs  Tataros, 
nor  Aboul  Ghazi,  with  French  tranal. 
by  fiarou  Desmaiaoae.  2  Tok»  8to.  Si. 
Petenb.,  1871. 

Aeademv,  The.    A  Weekly  ReTiew,  ko. 

I-ondon. 

▲costa,  Christ.  Tract  ado  do  l&s  Drogaa  y 
Medecinas  do  las  IndiM  Orieotalee. 

4to.    Burgos,  1578. 

•   £.  Ui«t.  Kerum  a  boc.  Jo«u  in 

Orioitegeatanun.  F)u4e,1672. 

Joseph  de.     Natural  and  Moral 


Hbtory  of  tho  Indies,  E.T.  of  Edward 
Grimstone,  1604.  Edited  for  Hak.  Bcns. 
by  C.  Markhana.  2  toU.  1880. 
^Ham«  Francis.  Names  of  all  Minerals, 
Planta,  and  Animals  described  by  tho 
Greek  aatiion|  Ae.  ifieing  a  SuppL  to 
DnalMur^e  Oreek  Lexiooa.) 

Claudii  Aelinnif  De  Natuia  Aid- 

iliuro,  Libri  XVII. 


Ain-i-Akbari,  The,  by  Abul  FazI 
'Aliafiii,  tr.  from  the  origf.  Persian  hj 
H,  Blochmann,  M.A.  Calcutta.  187.1 
Vol.  i.  ;  [vols.  ii.  and  iii.  trani^lated  by 
Col.  H.  S.  Jarrett;  Calcutta,  1891-94]. 

The  MS.  of  the  remainder  disappeared 
at  Mr.  Blocbmann's  laneated  deaUi  in 
1^7$  ;  a  deplorable  lorn  to  Oriental 
literature. 

  (Orig.).   The  same.  Edited  in  the 

Origilial  Persian  by  H.  Blf>cbmaiin, 
M.A-  2vol3. 4to.  Cjilcutta,  l"i72.  Both 
tbeee  were  fainted  by  the  Aaiatio  Society 

of  Bengal. 

AltchiBon,  C.  U.    Collection  of  Treaties, 
Engagements,  and  Sunnuds  relating  to 
India  and  Neiahbouriog  Countries,  8  toIs. 
Befind  ed.,  Gakmtta,  1676-78. 

AJaib-al-Bind.  &eH«rv»i]]M. 

Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations 
S.T.  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Sacbau  (Or.  Transl. 
Pnad).  4to.  1879. 


Alcali,  Fray  Pedro  de.  VooabnUsta 
ArauigoenletraCanteUana.  Salamanca, 

All  Baba,  Sir.  Twentynme  D»a  in  India, 
lieinp:   tho  Tour  of   (>)y   G.  Abttrigfa 

Maokay).    London,  1SJ<0. 

[Ali,  Mrs  .Meer  Hassan,  Observations  on  the 
Muaaiilmanneof  India*  2toIb.  London* 
1832. 

[Allardyoe,  A.  Tlio  City  of  Somhtne. 
Edinburgh.    3  vols.  1S77. 

[Allen,  B.  C.  Monograph  on  the  bilk  C'lutha 
ofAMMtt.  ShiUong,  1889.] 

Amari.  I  Diplomi  Anibi  del  Pi.  Arehivio 
Fioreotiuo.  4to.    Firenzo,  li>i>3. 

AndereOB,  Philip,  A.M.  The  English  in 
Western  India,  Ac  2nd  ed.  RoTiaed. 

ISotJ. 

Andrien,  O.    BeschrijTing  der  Reyzen. 

4to.    Anistcrflaiii,  U>70. 

Angria  Tala^ee.  Authentic  and  Faithful 
History  of  that  Aroh'Pyrate.  London, 

1 7.')*3. 

Annaes  Maritimos.  4  8vo.  Lisbon, 
1340^. 

Anquetil  du  Perron.  T.e  Zondavesta. 
3  vols.  Discours  Preliminaire,  iic.  (in 
firrt  Tol.).  1771. 

Aragon,  Chronicle  of  King  James  of. 

E.T.  b^-  tho  late  John  Forster,  M.P. 

2  vols.  imp.  8ro.   [London,  188S.J 
Arbnthnot,   Sir   A.      Memoir  of   Sir  T. 

Munro,  prefixed  to  ed.  of  his  Minutes. 

2  vols.  1881. 
Arch.    Port.    Or.      Archivo  Portiij^ucz 

Oriental.    A  valuable  and  intercjiting 

coUectkm  pnbliahed  at  Kova  Qoa,  1857 

Archivio  Storico  Italiano. 

Tlie  ijuotation.s  are  from  two  articles 
in  the  Apixntiice  to  the  early  volumes, 
viz. : 

(1)  Relazi<ino  di  I>eonardo  da  r.i* 

Masscr  sopra  il  Comineriio 
dei  Portoghesi  nell'  India 
(1506).   App.  Tom.  II.  184.'i. 

(2)  Lettere  di  <$ie^.  da  Era}»oli,  o 

la  Vita  di  Esso,  scritta  da 
Buo  zio  (15yO).  App.  Tom.  III. 
1846. 
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FULLER  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED. 


Anold,  Edwin.  Tho  I.ipht  of  Asia  (aa  told 
in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddbiiit).  1879. 

AaMmaadt  Joseph  Shnmditt,  Syras  Mnxo- 

nita.  nihliothecnOrientalis  Cleniontino- 
Vaticana.  3  vuls.  in  4,  foiiu.  Komac, 
1719-1728. 

Jiyven  Akbery.  By  this  spelling  arc  dis- 
tinguished quotAtiuns  frt)m  tho  tr.  of 
Fnincis  Gladwin,  hrst  published  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1783.  Most  of  the  quotatioua 
9X9  from  the  Londoa  edition.  2  toIi.  4to* 
1800. 

Babtr.     Menoin  of  Zeh{r>ed«din  Mu- 

hammed  Baber,  Kmpac>r  of  Hindustan. 
.  .  .  Translated  jvirtly  by  tho  late  John 
Leyden,  Es<i.,  M.D.,  i»artly  by  William 
Enkine,  £aq.,  ke,  London  and  Edinb., 

Baboo  and  other  Tales,  deeoriptivo  of 
Society  in  India.  Smith  &  £lder. 
London,  1834.  (By  Auguatos  Primep, 
B.C.S.,  a  brxther  of  James  and  H. 
Thoby  IVinscp.) 

Bmou,  T.  First  Impreanons  of  Hindustan. 
2vi.l-.  ie:i7. 

Baden  Powell.  FunJab  Handbook,  vol.  ii. 
Mamifiictares  aM  Arts.  Lahore,  1872. 

Blil^,  Natliaii.  I)'i<  fi,.ii.  Ih-ifuh  ,1  i'-iu.i, 
or  a  inure  L'omplcat  I  niTcrs;d  Klyrnol. 
KuL'lish  Diet.  tie.  The  whole  Kevi.s'd 
and  hiipruv'd  by  N.  B.,  ifiMKoyot, 
Folio.  1730. 

Baillie,  N.  B.  E.  Digest  of  Moohiimmudan 
Law  applied  by  British  Courts  in  India. 
2  Tols.  1865-69. 

Baker,  Mem.  of  (ien.  Sir  W.  E.,  R.E., 
K.C.B.    Privately  printed.  iNSJ. 

Balbi,  U:i.<«paro.  Viaggio  doll'  Indio  Ori- 
entnli.    12mo.   Venetia,  1590. 

Baldaeus,  I*,  of  this  writer  Bumcll  uricd 
the  Dutch  ed.,  Niiauwkcuriiro  lieschry- 
vince   v.in    Maliibar  en  ("lior^iniandel, 

loliu,  167*2,  and  Ceylou,  foiio,  1672. 

I  have  used  the  (3enaan  ed.,  contain- 
ing in  one  volume  seriatim,  Wahrhaftigo 
Au-xfiibrliche  Brs(  hreiliuiij?  dcr  bondun- 
ten  Ost-IndiMchen  Knstou  Malab.ir  und 
Coromandel,  ab  audi  der  liuel  Zeylon 
.  .  .  benebst  einer  .  .  .  Entdeckung 
der  Abgtfterey  der  Ost-Indischeu  Hoy- 
den. .  .  .  FoUo.   Anutordum,  1672. 

BildelU'Boni.  Btoria  del  Milione.  2  toIs. 

Fireuze.  IP'J". 
Baldwin,  C'apt.  J.  H.    Large  and  Small 
Game  of  Beu^'id  and  tho  N.W.  Pro- 

virit-es  (if  India.    1  "'T'l. 

Balfour,  Dr.  E.  Cyclopaedia  of  India. 
[Srd  ed.   London^  1885.] 

[Ball.  .1.  I>.  'n)in^-s  t'hiric-^p.  beinp  Notes 
on  ViU-ious  fc)ul)jecU*  conneetcd  with 
China.   3rd  ed.   London,  1900. 

Ball,  V.  .Tuntrle  I.ifo  in  India,  or  tho 
Journeys  ami  Juumal.i  of  an  Indian 
Geologist.    London,  1880.] 

Banarus,  Narrative  of  Tntiurrection  at,  in 
1781.  4to.  Culeutta,  1782.  Koprinted 
atiUiorkee»1858. 


Binyaa  Traa,  The.  A  Poem.  Printed  for 
prirata  circulation.    Calcutta,  1856. 

(The  author  was  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Yule, 
9th  Lanoers,  who  fell  before  Delhi, 
Jane  19, 1867.) 

Baxbaro,  losafa.  Viaggio  alia  T;iua,  kc. 
In  HamunOf  torn.  ii.  Also  E.T.  by 
W.  Thomas,  Clerk  of  Council  to  King 
Edward  VI.,  «mbmcod  in  Travolfl  to 
Tana  and  Tcrsia.  HaK.  .Hoc,  1873. 

N.B. — It  is  impossililo  to  discover 
from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley's  Pre- 
fiuse  whether  this  was  a  noiint,  or 

priii'rd  frmii  -.ir.  nnpublishod  MS. 

BarUer  de  M^ynaxd,  DioUonnaiie  0&«r. 
Hist,  et  Litter,  de  la  Perse,  kc.  Ex- 
tr.iit  .  .  .  do  Yaiiout.   ParC.  B.  doM. 

Large  Svo.    Paris,  1861. 

Baxbosa.   A  Do.<«cription  of  the  Coasts  of 

E.  Africa  and  Malabar  in  the  bej.'inniii;^ 
of  the  16th  century.  By  Duarto  Bur- 
boaa.  TrauMl.  A:c.,'by  I'lou.  H.  E.  J. 
Stanley.    11  ak.  Sue.,  1866. 

— —  Lisbon  Ed.  Livro  do  Duarto 
Barl)os.'(.  Boin^^  No.  VII.  in  Colk-crao 
de  Noticias  para  a  Liiiitoria  e  Oeogratio, 
kc.    Publ.  pela  Aoademia  Reu  das 

Scienoias,  tomo  ii.    Lisboa,  1812. 

 Also  iu  torn.  ii.  of  Ramu^io. 

Barretto.  Relation  de  la  Province  de 
Malabar.    Fr.  tr.    8t0w    Paris,  164»). 
Origioally  pub.  in  Italian.  .Roioui,  164^, 
Banoa,  JoAo  de.   Decadas  do  Asia,  Dos 

feitos  <|uo  in  1\ irt ii^'uezes  tizorani  na 
Conipiisia  e  De-scubrimeato  das  Terras  q 
Mares  do  Oriente. 

Most  of  tho  quotations  aro  taken  from 
the  edition  in  12njo.,  Lisboa,  177t*, 
ismed  along  with  Cuut<>  in  'M  vols. 

The  rin«t  Decad  was  originally  printed 
in  l;').vj,  the  2nd  in  1553,  the  8rd  in  1563. 
tho  4th  as  completed  by  L-ivanha  in 
1613  (R'irl>os{i.Machado,  Bibl.  Lu-it.  i». 
pp.  <kH)-607,  as  corrected  by  Figanivre, 
JUtUtogr.  Uitt.  Port.  p.  16y/.    A.  B. 

In  xoroo  of  Bumell's  quotations  h* 
uses  the  2nd  ed.  of  Decs.  i.  to  iii. 
(B)>).  and  the  1st  ed.  of  Dec.  iv.  ^1613). 
In  these  there  is  amiarently  no  division 
into  chapters,  and  I  have  transferred 
the  references  to  the  edition  of  1778, 
from  which  all  my  own  <iui<tations  aro 
made,  wheiicycr  I  could  identify  the 
pawtagcs,  having  myself  no  ooDTenient 
acce-s  to  the  oKler  editions. 

Barth,  A.  Lcs  Keligions  du  I'lnde.  Paris, 
1879. 

Also  English  translation  by  Rev.  T. 
Wood.  Trttbner's  Or.  Series.  1882. 

Baatian,  Adolf,  Dr.  Die  Vulkcr  des  Oest* 
lichen  Asion.  Studien  und  Reiwn.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1866— Jena,  1871. 

Baatoi  I^v.  Simmel.  Travels  of  Fah-hian 
and  Sung-yun,  Buddhist  Pikrims  from 
China  to  India.  8m.  8to.  1869. 

Beames,  John.  Comparative  Qrammar  of 
the  Modem  Aryan  Lauguages  of  India 
fto.  8Tola.8TO.  18m9. 

—  Seealsoin  jUsC^OIoiMrjei. 
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BtAtson,  Lt.-CoI.  A.  View  of  tho  Origin 
•ad  Candoflt  of  tiM  War  with  Tippoo 
8ttH»nn.  4to.  London,  1800. 

PMdMT,  Ckpt.  Sir  E.  Nnrrative  of  the 
Vojagool  H.M.S.  Samanuig,  during  the 
jmn  18IS-46,  emnloved  mrveyiog  the 
UlandM  of  tho  F^istcm  Arompcmgo. 
2voU.    London,  1S46.] 

BaDtV,  H.  W.  Joamal  of  a  Political 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1867  under 
Major  Lumsden.    8vo.  1862. 

— —  fThe  l-Lioos  of  Af^rliani-^tAn,  being  A 
Briel  Acoaunt  of  the  Principal  Nationa 
inhatntioir  that  Oonntry.  €»Ioatta  and 
London,  1<5*0.] 

B«loii(  Pierre,  du  Mans.  Lea  Otiaervationa 
do  Plfaiovn  SinfirnUurit^  ot  Choaea 

Tnetnorablos,  trouui^c  en  Grece,  Aaie, 
ludt  e,  Elgypte,  Arabic,  kc.  Sm.  4to. 
Paris,  1554. 

DeferiptiTO  Ethnology  of,  bv  Col. 
T.  Dalton.    Folio.    Calcutta,  1872. 

Btogal   An—i,  or  Utomrr  Koonaake, 

1831-32. 

Bangal  Ohitnaiy.  Calcutta,  1848.  This 
waa  I  believe  an  extended  edition  of  De 
RoaMrio'a  '  Completo  Monttmontal  Begia- 
tar/  CUkmtta,  181S.  But  T  havo  not 

tiaan  able  to  recover  tnice  of  the  Ixwk. 

BmmbI  Girolamo.  The  Travola  of, 
aS&66),  orig.  Venice,  1572.  Tr.a&ded. 
t^Adnund  W.  H.  Smytli,  Hak.  Boo. 

[BmMWila,  J.  Voyage  to  China,  indnd> 

ing  a  Visit  to  tho  Bombay  FNlidanoj; 
2  Tola.    London,  1850.] 

Biertil,  nidra.  Ar  Goono  FuBinarttaa. 

(Btreridge,  IJ.  Tlie  Di-^trict  of  Bakarpanj. 
it-  History  and  Statistics.  Ljndon,  1876.] 

Bbotan  and  the  History  of  the  Dooar  War. 
By  Surgeon  Rennie,  M.D.  186(5. 

Bird'a  Onxerat.  Tlie  Political  and  Statinti- 
cal  History  of  tJuzcrat,  transl.  frouj  tho 
Pentuin  of  Ali  Mohammed  Khan.  Or. 
Tr.  Fund.    8vo.  1835. 

Bird,  Imbella  (now  Mrs.  Bi^op).  The 
Golden  Cherao— and  tha  Way 

Thither.  1883. 

Bird'a  Japan.  Unbaaten  Tracks  in  J.  by 

Isabella  B.   2  vola.  18S0. 

Birdwood  (Sir)  George,  C.S.I.,  M.D.  Tha 
Industrial  Arti  0?  India.  1880. 

c- 


 Renort  on  The  Old  Records  of  the 

India  vflloa,  with  Snroiamentary  Note 
and  ApModieaa  Beoond  Reprint. 
London,  1891. 

and  Foster,  W.   The  first  Letter 


Book  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1600  10.    Ix)ndon,  1893.] 

[Btacker,  Lt.-Cd.  V.  Memoir  of  the  British 
Amy  in  India  in  1817>19.    2  vol*. 

UnAnn,  1821. 

IBlaaiiord,  W.  T.    The  Fauna  of  British 
India:  MaoBnaUa.  London,  1888-91. 

Ferd.    ToOllmlar  ein/olner 

and 


welche 
dcr  FluHppiBaoiMn  In- 


soln  oigcnthumlich  sind.  Druck  v.m  Dr. 
Karl  Pickert  in  Lcitnicritz.  lJ:<8'J. 

Blnte&U,  Padre  I>.  Kaphaul.  Vocabulario 
Portuguoz  latino,  Aulico,  Anatomico, 
Arohiteotonioob  (and  ao  on  to  Zoologioo) 
.  .  .  Lisbon,  1712-21.  8  Tola,  folio^  with 

2  vols,  of  .Supplomento,  1727-28, 

Booarro.  Dacida  13  da  Historia  da  India, 
oomnosta  por  Antonio  B.  (PuUidiod  by 

the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon).  1876. 

Bocarro.  Detailed  Report  (Portufaesa) 
upon  the  POrtngneae  Forts  and  Settle- 
ments in  India,  MS.  tninncript  in  India 
Otlico.  Geog.  Dept.  from  B.M.  Sloane 
M88.Nam,lbl.l72M97.  Data  1644. 

Boduoti  Hiarosoicon.  In  vol.  i.  of  Opera 
Omnia,  3  vols,  folio.   Lugd.  Bat.  1712. 

Bock,  Oarl.  Temples  and  ElapiuuitB.  1884. 

Bogla.  Set  Markham'a  Tibet. 

Boileau,  A.  If.  E.  (Bcnfral  Engineers). 
Totir  through  the  \^'^;st«m  States  of 
Raj  want  in  1835.  4to.  Calcutta,  1887. 

Boldenaele,  Gulielmu.<«  do.  Itinerarinm 

in  the  Th^mHrun  of  Canitivs,  1601.  v. 

ii.  ji.  P.'t,  also  in  ed.  of  »anie  by 
Jlatmujf,  1725,  iv.  337  ;  and  by  C.  L, 
Grotefend  in  Znt$ehiijfl  dee  Histor. 
Verein."!  fiir  Nieder  Hnchaan,  Jahligang 
1852.    Uunnuver,  1855. 

Bole  Poogla,  by  H.  H.  Paricor.  2  Tola.  8to. 

1851. 

Bombay.  A  Description  of  tho  Port  and 
lalimd  of,  and  Hist  Account  of  the 
Tmnsaetiona  l>et\veon  tho  English  and 
i'l'rtuguese  concerning  it,  Irom  tha 
year  16H1  to  the  prei<cnt  tine.  12niO* 
Printed  in  the  year  1724. 

[Bond,  K.  A.  8|K!cchcs  of  the  Managarand 

Counsel  in  the  Tri.-il  of  Warren  Haitinga* 

!  vols.    London,  1«.'j9-G1.1 

Bongaraii,  Oeata  Del  der  Francos.  Folio. 
Hanoviae,  1611. 

BontiUB,  Jftcobi  B.    Hist.  Natuml  et  Medic. 

Indiao  Orientali.s  Libri  .Sox.  Printed 

with  Piao,  <i.v. 
[Boae,  S.  C.    The  Hindoos  as  they  are :  A 

Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 

and  Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society  in 

Bengal.     Cnlnitta,  1881. 

Bosquejo  dtis  Po.s.ses.-<oo9,  &c.  See  p.  8096. 

[Boawell,  J.  A.  C.   Manual  of  the  Nellora 

District.   Madra-s  1887.] 

Botelho.  Siraao.  Tombo  do  £stado  cla 
Indin.  1554.  Forming  a  part  of  tha 
Subsidioa,  q.v. 

Bourchier,  Col.  (Sir  (Jeor^e).  Kight 
Months'  Campaign  against  tho  Ber^[al 
Seix)y  Anny.    8vo.    Ixmdon,  l^TiS. 

Bowring,  Sir  John.  Tho  Kingdom  and 
Paopia  of  Blaai.  2  vohi.  Sto.  1867. 

Boyd,  Hugh.  Tlio  Indian  Observer,  with 
Life,  Letters,  &c.  By  L.  D.  Campbell. 
London,  1796. 

BriggS,  n.  Cities  of  Gujarashtr.-x  ;  their 
Topography  and  History  Illustrated. 
4to.  Bombayf  184I». 
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Brlgg's  Firishta.  H.  of  the  Riso  of  the 
MahomoclAu  Power  in  India.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Orig.  Vwmm  of  Mahooaed 

Kiwiui  Firishtu.  By  John  Britrgs,  Liout- 
Col.  M minis  Army.    4  vols,  )5vo,  1S29. 

(Brinckman,  A.   The  Riflo  in  Cashmere :  A 

Niirrativo   of   Sbootiog  Bspeditioiia. 

London,  186'i.] 
BroOkS)  T.    Weights,  Moft-surc?,  Exchanges, 

ko,t  in  Etist  India.    Small  it< 1 7r<2. 
Bfmmt,  Cnpt.  Arthur.    Hi-t.  nf  the  Kiso 

and  Pr(j«res.s  uf  the  Bengal  Army.  i>vu. 

1850.   Only  toI.  i.  pobliihad. 

Braudlton,  T.  D.  lA-tters  written  in  a 
U^ratta  Camp  during  the  year  1809. 
4to.   181S.  [New  ed.  London,  1892.] 

Bruce 's  Annals.  Annals  ci  the  Honourable 
E.  Imiia  Conpany.  (1600-1707-8.)  By 
John  Bruce,  BBq.»  H.P.,  F.R.8.  8 
4  to.  ISIO. 

SrogSCh  Boy  (Dr.  Henry).  Hist,  of  Egypt 
under  the  Phnnmhs  frum  tho  Montt- 
motifs.     K.T.    2n<ie<i.    2  vols.  1881. 

Buchanan,  cltiudiu-^,  DA).  ChriBtian  Re- 
searches in  Asia.    11th  ed.  1819. 

Buchanan  Hamilton,  Kr.  Tlio  Fishes  of 
the  Ganged  River  an'i  its  Branches. 
Oblonp  fnlio.    K  iiii^urvii,  1822. 

[  .  S"  Eastern  India. 

[Buchanan,  L'r.  Francis  (afterwards  Hamil> 

ton).    X  .Ii>urney  .  .  .   through  .  .  . 

Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar  .  .  .  &c. 

8Tol8.4to.  1807.] 

Burckhardt,  J.  L.  See  p.  815a. 

Buzke,  The  Writings  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Kt.  Hon.  tklraund.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London,  18.V2. 

Burman.  The:  Hi-^  Life  and  Notions.  By 

Shway  Voo.    2  vols.  1882. 

Bunee,  Alexander.   Travels  into  BoUiara. 

SvoK    2nd  ed.  18.3.-.. 

[BUBiMk  J.  A  ViBit  to  tho  Court  of  Soinde. 
London,  1831.] 

BumOUf,  En^T'  iie.     Introduction  h  I'Hia- 

toire  du  Bouddhisxne  Indien.  (Vol.  i. 
alone  published.)  4to.  1844. 


Burton,  ,  Gspt.  R.  F. 

Medina  and  Mcrr.n. 


Pllgrimaare  to  El 

3  vuN.  18;m-'.6. 


[  Memorial  Edition.  2  vols.  London, 

1898.1 

 Scinde,  or  the  Unbai^y  Valley.  2 

vols.  1851. 

 Bind  Revisited.  2  vols.  1877. 

  Camoens.    0»  Luxindof,  Englished 

by  K.  v.  Burton.   2  vols.   1880.  And 
2  vols,  of  Life  and  Commentary,  1881. 
.        Oou  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  1861. 
Tho  IWk  of  tho  Th-)u«.ind  Niphta 


and  a  Nitrlit,  Iraiislatcd  fr-mi  the  Arabic 
Itv  Capt.  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  e<liuil  I  v  I,. 
(''.  Stiiithors.    12  vols.    London.  1  MM. J 

Buibequii,  A.  Gislenii.  Omnia  quae  extant. 
Amstelod.  Elsavir.  IMO. 


[Busteed,  II.  E.   Echoes  of  Old  Oftleatta. 

3rd  cd.   Calcutta,  1867. 
[Buyers,  Rot.  W.  Reodledions  of  Northern 

India.  London,  1848.] 

Cadamosto,  Luiz  de.  Nave^g^o  Frimein. 
In  Coltec^o  de  Noticuts  of  the  Aca- 
demia  Re.nl  das  Sciendas.  Tamo  II. 
Lisboa,  1812. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop).  A 
Comparative  Qrammar  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  Lan- 
guages. 2nd  ed.  Revd.  and  Enlaiged, 
1870. 

Caldwell,  Rieht  Rev.  Bishop.    Pol.  and 

Gen.  History  of  the  Distnot  ot  TtaUM- 

velly.    Madras,  1881. 
 ,  Dr.  R.  (now  Bishop).  Lsoturss  on 

Tinnevtlly  lUniaBi.  12mo.  London, 

18.^)7. 

Ca  Masser.  Rolazione  di  Uonardo  in 
Andiivio  Storico  Italiano,  q.v. 

Cambridge,  R.  Owen.   An  Account  of  the 

War  in  India  between  the  English  and 

French,  on  tho  Coast  of  CoTOmandel 

(1750-1700).    4to.  17t51. 
Cameron,  J.   Our  Tropical  Posaessions  in 

Malayan  India.  1865. 
Ouxudes.  Liti^  de.   Os  Lusiadaa.   Folio  ed. 

of  1720,  and  Puns  ed.,  8vo.,  of  1847 

are  those  med. 
[Campbell,  Maj.  r.en.  John.    A  Personal 

Nurrutivo  of  ThirU'cu  Years'  Service 

among:  tho  Wild  Tribes  of  Kbondistan. 

London,  18(51. 
[Campbell,  Col.  W.  The  Ohl  Forest  Ranger. 

London,  1853.] 
Capmany,  Ant.   Memoriae  Hist,  sobrc  la 

Marina,  (  oniercio,  y  Artesde  Barcelona. 

4  vols.  4to.    Madrid,  1779. 
Cardim.  T.    Relation  do  la  Province  dtt 

Japon.   du  Malalw\r,  kc.    (trad,  du 

Portu|j.).    Tournay,  1615. 
[Carey,  W.  II.    The  Good  Old  Days  of 

Ilonhle.  John  Company.  2  vols.  Simla, 

I8.y2.] 

Carletti,  Francesco.   RagiouMMUti  di— 

Fiorcntino,  sopm  le  co.se  da  lui  vedtite 
no'  snoi  Viatr^-'i.  kc.  (l.'>94-1606).  First 

{lublisbed  in  Firenze,  1701.  2  vols,  ia 
2mo. 

Camegy,  Patrlf  k.    Hvc  Liit  of  ('fo-wrirf. 

Carpini,  .Ju;iniie.i  do  Piano.  Hist,  Monga- 
jorum,  e  l.  bv  D'Avezac,  in  Reciiell  de 
Vova^'os  et  do  .M<?moirt*s  de  la  8oo.  de 
C.  'i^'raphie,  toni.  iv.  1837. 

Carraccioli.  C.  Life  of  I^ird  Clive.  4  vols. 
8vo.    No  date  (c.  178.'>). 

It  is  not  certain  who  wrote  this 
ignoble  book,  but  the  author  mtist  have 

b<_.     in  Iii'lia. 

Castanheda,  Fcrn.u>  Ixipez  de.  Hi-^toria 
do deecobrimento  e  conquistada  India. 

Tho  oripinal  edition  appeared  at 
Coimbro,  li.51-15t>l  (in  8  vols.  4to  and 
folio),  and  was  rapnatod  at  lisboa  in 
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1833  (8  Tol«.  sm.  4to).  Thu  last  ed. 
is  tuMO  in  quotations  or  the  Ptort.  text. 

ra«t.\tihe*l.'i  was  tho  first  writer  on 
Indian  ntiairs  {llarlota  Mudtiulo,  Bibl. 
Ltsit.,  ii.  p.  30.  See  also  Fiqumfrf, 
Bihiioffnqtkia  Jitst.  Port.,  pp.  165-167). 

fie  wmit  to  6oa  in  1528,  and  died  in 
Pbrtngml  in  im. 

Tho  Fint  Booke  of  the  His- 
tori*  of  the  Diseouerie  and  Conquest  of 

the  East  Indins.    .   .   .   Tran-!rl.  into 

English  by  X.  L.(itchtield),  Gontlenmti. 
4to.    London,  ir»>*2. 

The  trnnalator  has  often  altered  the 
.sj>ellin2r  of  the  Indian  words,  and  his 

version  i-*  very  Itxisc,  coniparinjir  it  with 
thu  I'riiUc*!  text  of  the  I'ort.  in  tho  od. 
of  li>;i3.  It  i:j  iKxsaible,  however,  that 
Utcbticld  had  tho  first  ed.  of  tho  first 
book  (1551)  before  him,  whereas  the 
ed.  of  Ib.iS  is  a  (.  print  of  L'mI.    (  A.B.). 

Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.  Bv  il. 
Ynlo,  Hax.  Soc.  8vo.  2  vob.  (Con 
tinuously  p.«iged.)  1860. 

[Catron,  F.'  F.  A  History  of  the  Mogul 
Dymwty  in  Ind^   London,  1826.] 

Cavenagh,  Lt.  Ocn.  Sir  Orfcur.  Reminis- 
cences of  an  Indian  Otiicial.  Svo.  1884. 

Ceylonese  Vocabulary.  List  of  Native 
\Vor<I«  conuDonly  occurring  in  Olficial 
Corrcspfjndence  unci  other  ItocumeDts. 
IVinted  br  order  of  the  Oorernment. 
Colun;'  :runelS69. 

(Chamberlain,  B.  H.  Things  Japanese, 
being  Xot&s  on  Various  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Japan.  3rd  ed.  London. 
1896.] 

Voyages  en  Perse.  Sevcml  edi- 
tions are  quoted,  f.f/.  Amsterdam,  4  vols. 
4to,  1735  ;  by  Langlfes,  10  vols.  8vo.  1811. 

Ckamoek's  Hist,  of  Iburina  Aniiitaetiira. 

2  voK.  ISOl. 
Charters,  acc.  >.•{  the  East  India  Comjpany 

(a  vol.  in  India  Office  withontdate^ 
Chaudoir,  Baron  Stan.   A{ierva  sur  les  Mon- 

n-iies  liiisy^Cf,  fic.    4to.  St.  I'^tersbourg, 

18*36-37. 

IGheren,  N.  A.  A  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  India.   Calcutta,  1870.] 
GkUdera,  R.    A  Dietlomxy  of  the  Ml 

LanBru.ac:e.  1875. 
Chitty,         ITio  Ceylon  Gaaetteer.  Cey- 


'  Chow,  being  Selections  from  a  Journal 
kept  in  India,  kc,  by  ViscountcHs  Falk- 
I.iad.   2  vols.  1867. 

Ciaai  de  Laon,  TraToU  of  Pedro.  Ed.  by 
C.  Maricham.  Hak.  Soc.  186^1. 

Qazke.  C'  lpt.  H.  W.,  n.K.  Translation  of 
the  Sihandw  N&ma  of  Niiaml.  Lon- 
don, 1881. 

ClaTijo.  Itinerairo  de  rAm]>n.<vsado  Espa- 
gnole  ii  Ibamarcande,  in  1408-1406  (ori- 

P'nal  Spanish,  with  Russian  Torsion  by 
Srczncvcvsky).  St,  Petersburg,  1881. 
-   ■•      Embas^-'V  of  Kuy  Gonzalez  de,  to 
the  Court'  of  Timour.    E.T,  by  C. 
M.AK.«    UajlSoo.  1850. 


Cleghom,  Dr.  Hugh.   Forest*  and  Gacdena 

of  S.  India.    8vo.  1861. 

Coast  of  Coromandel:  Rwolatfooa  for  the 
Hon.  Comp.'8  Blade  Troops  on  the. 

1787. 

Cobarruvias,  Teoorodela  LenguaOirtetlana 

o  Espafiola,  compvoato  per  el  LiceOfliado 
Don  Sebastian  de.  Folio.  Madrid,  1611, 

Cocks,  Richard.    Diary  of  ,  Capo- 

Mcrchfint  in  tho  Knph'«h  Frictory  at 
Jajian  (tirst  publi.ihod  from  the  original 
MS.  in  tho  B.  M.  and  AdmrnQty). 
Edited  by  Edward  Maunde  ThomMon. 
8  vols.  Hak.  Boo.  188& 

Cogan.   s>r  Pinto. 

Colebrooke,  Life  of,  forminpr  the  first  vol. 
of  the  collection  of  his  Essivys,  by  his 
s<  II,  Sir  E.  Colebrooke.  1878. 

Collet,  S.  l*ho  Brahmo  Year-Book.  Brief 
Records  of  Work  and  Life  in  the  Theistio 
Churches  of  India.    London,  1876  «9f . 

Collingyood.  C,  Rambles  of  n  Natnrali.st 
on  Shores  and  Waters  of  the  China  Sea. 
8vo.  1868. 

Colomb,  Capt.  R.N.  Slavo-catching  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.    8vo.  1873. 

Colonial  Fapeti.  See  Safnahoxy. 

Competition- wallah,  Lettmof  afbvG.  0. 

Trevelyan).  1864. 

Conmlefee  Hilt.  of  the  War  in  India  (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti,  Nicolo.  See  Poggins ;  also  see  bcUa 
in  the  XVth  Century. 

[Cooper,  T.  T.  The  Hishmee  Hills,  an 
AoQount  of  a  Journey  made  in  an 
Attempt  to  penetrate  ITiibet  from 
A.ssani,  tn  <.]  ■■,  n  out  new  RoatOB  for 
Commerce.   Loudon,  1873.  J 

Oordiner,  Rot.  J.  A.  Description  of  Cey- 
lon, &c.    2  vols.  Ito.  1807. 

Coxnwallia.  Correspondenoe  of  Charles, 
First  Marquis.  Edited  by  C.  Ross.  3 
vols.  1859. 

Conea,  Oatpar,  Lendaa  da  India  por. 
Tills  most  Tahiable,  interesting,  and 

detailed  chronicle  of  PortuLMu  so  Iii>lia 
was  not  published  till  in  our  own  day  it 
was  issued  bv  tho  Royal  Academy  of 
Lisbon — 4  vols,  in  7,  in  4t<.,  ]«58-186-l. 
The  author  went  to  India  apj^rently 
with  Jonrc  de  Mello  in  1512,  and  at  an 
early  date  began  to  make  notes  for  his 
history,  llie  latest  year  that  he  men- 
tions as  having  in  it  writti  n  a  j^irt  of 
his  history  is  l.'itU.  Tlio  date  of  his 
death  i.s  not  known. 

Most  of  tho  Quotations  from  Corree, 
begun  by  Bumell  and  oontinued  by  me, 
are  from  this  work  published  in  Lisbon. 
Some  are,  however,  taken  from  "Tho 
Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Qama  and 
his  Viceroyalty,  from  tho  Lenda-*  da 
India  of  Oasper  Oorrea,"  by  the  Hon. 
E.  J.  Stanley  (now  Li^rd  Stanley  of 
Alderiey).   Hak.  Soc.  1869. 

Coxyat,  T.  GradiliM.  Reprinted  from 
the  ed.  of  1611.  8  vols.  8vo.  1776. 
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OOQto,  Diogo  de.  Tho  edition  of  the  De- 
cadaa  du  Asia  qtiotcd  liabitually  is 
that  of  1778  (see  Barros).  Tho  4th 
DecMde  (Couto's  firat)  was  publbhed 
first  in  16CK2,  fol. ;  the  5th,  1612 ;  the 
6th,  161 }  ;  tho  7th,  1616 ;  the  8th,  1673  ; 
f)  books  <if  tho  ritli.  Paris,  1615.  Tho 
9th  was  first  published  in  mi  edition 
issued  in  1736 ;  and  120  pp.  of  the  10th 
(when,  is  not  clear).  Bnt  the  whole 
of  the  TMli,  in  ten  b<x>ks,  is  included  in 
the  publication  of  1778.  The  11th  was 
lost,  find  a  substitute  by  the  odit'T  is 
given  in  tho  ed.  of  1778*  Couto  died 
10th  Dec.  1616. 

— —  Dialogo  <l>  Soldiido  Pratic<>  (written 
in  1611,  printed  at  Lisbon  under  the 
title  Observavoes,  &c.,  UiK)). 

Cowley,  Abraham.  His  Six  Books  of 
Plants.    In  Works,  folio  cd.  of  1700. 

Grawfurd,  John.  Descriptive  Diet,  of  the 
Indian  Islands  «nd  ftojacent  oountries. 

8vo.    1  ^'6. 

  Malay  DlctionaiT,  A  Grammar 

and  Diet,  of  the  Malay  Language. 
\o\.  i.     Dissertation  and  Qrannnar. 

\'ol.  ii.    Dictionary.    London,  1852. 

■  .lournal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siani 
and  Cochin  China,  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 
1838.    (First  ed.  4to,  1828.) 

■  Journal  of  nn  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Ava  in  1*5'J7.    4to.  1'n2'.». 

[CrOOke,  W.     'n»o  Popular  Pcliirion  and 

Folk-lore  of  Northern  India,    l-t  fd. 

1  vol.  Allahabad,  1S93 ;  2nd  ed.  2  vob. 

I»ndon,  1896. 
I  The  Tril>o9  and   Castes  of  the 

North  •  Wostom  Provincea  and  Oudb, 

4  vol*.   Calcutta,  1896.] 
^milwgfcmm,   Capt.   Joseph   Davy,  B.E. 

History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  tho  Rise  of 

the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  the  Satlej. 

Svo.    2ndod.    1853.    (1st  od.  1819.) 

Cunninghun,  Major  Alex.,  B.£.  LadalCi 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical. 
8vo.  1854. 

Cniiningbmm,  M.-Gen.,  R.E.,  C.S.I.  (the 
same).   Reports  of  the  Arohaeolofrieal 

Survey  of  In.lia.    Vol.  i.,  Sinis,  1871. 

Vol.  xix.,  Calcutta,  1885. 

Cyclades,  'llie.  By  J.  Theodore  Bent.  Svo. 
1885. 


IHllrtftWIi  The ;  or,  Sch*vjl  of  Manners. 
Tmnsl.  fn)m  the  Persian  by  Dh vid  Shea 
and  Anthony  Tn-vrr.    (Or.  Tr,  Fond.) 

3  vols.    Paris,  1M":5. 

D'Acunha,  Dr.  Gerson.  ContriV)Ution-j  to 
the  Hist,  of  Indo-Portuguese  Numis- 
matics.   4  fascic.    Bomlvay.  l^^sOscjg. 

Da  Gama.    >"  Roteiro  and  Correa. 

D'Albuqueraue,    Afonso.  Commentarios. 

FoUo.   Lisboa,  1567. 

Commentaries,  tmii-l.  and  edited 

by  Walter  do  Grey  Birch.    Hak.  boc. 

4  vols.  1876-1884. 


Dalrymple,  A.  The  Oriental  RepertoiT 

(originally  published  in  numbers,  179f- 
97),  then  at  tho  oxi>ense  of  the  E.I.  Co. 
2  vols.  4  to.  1808. 
Damiani  a  Goes,  Diensis  Opptignatio.  Ed. 

1602. 

 Do  nello  Cambatoo. 

j  Chronica. 

{  Dampier's  Voyages.  (CoUeetion  inolnding 
.sundry  others),  i  vols.  8to.  London, 

1729. 

[Danvert,  P.  C,  and  Foster  W.  Letters 

received  by  the  E.I.  Co.  fn>m  it*  Servant* 
in  tho  East.  4  vols.  Loudou,  l5&^t>-liKK).] 
D'Anville.  EoliJniMemeiusttrfaiOsrtede 

rinde.    4to.    Paris.  17.'>3. 

OanOMtOteir.  James.  Ormazd  et  Ahrimaa. 
1877. 

  Tho  Zondavc!)ta.   (Sacred  Books  of 

tho  liast,  vol.  iv.)  1880. 
Davidson,  Col.  C.  J.   (Renpal  Engineers). 
Diary  of  Travels  and   Advonluros  in 
UpiJor  India.    2  vols.  Svo.  1^43. 

Davies,  T.  Lewis  (>.,  M..\.  A  Supple- 
Buintal  English  Glossary,  bvo.  l^Sl. 

Davis,  Vovagt'S  and  Works  of  John.  I.d. 

by  A.  H.  Markham.  Hak.  Soc.  16>;0. 
[Davy,  J.   An  Account  of  the  Interior  of 

Ceylon.    London,  1821.] 

Dawk  Bnngatow,  Tlie ;  or,  Is  his  appoint- 
ment pucka?   (By  G.  0.  tVevelyan). 

In  Fniser's  Ma^^,  1866,  vol.  Iziii.  pp. 
215-231  ond  pp.  382-391. 

Day,  Dr.  Francis.  The  FiahM  of  India. 

2  vols.  4to.  187t51S78. 

Do  Bry,  J.  E.  and  J.  "Indien  Orientalis." 
10  parts,  15M-16U. 

The  quotations  from  this  are  chiefly 
such  as  wore  derive<l  through  it  l>y  Mr. 
Bumell  from  Linschoton,  Ijcfore  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  latter.  He  notes  from  the 
Jiiop.  Um'p.  that  Linschoten's  text  is 
altered  an<l  r6-arran|?cd  in  De  Brv,  and 
that  the  Collection  in  remaricauo  for 
endless  misprints. 

De  BuBsy.  LoUresde  M.,  de  Laity  et  antres. 

Pa  ri<,  1766. 

De  Candolle,  Alphonae.  Origlno  des 
PtontesCttltivtes,   8vo.   Paris,  1883. 

De  Castro.  D.  JoSo  do.  Primeiro  K.>tcno 
da  Ciwta  da  India,  desdo  Goa  at«5  Djo. 
Segnndo  Ma  Autograft  Porto,  1848. 

De  Castro.  Koteiro  de  D'Tii  Joani,  do 
Vittffem  quo  hzcraui  on  Portuguezcs  ao 
MarRozonoAnnodelMl.  Paris,  1883. 

De  Gubematis,  Angelo.  Stori  i  doi  Viag- 
giatori  Italiani  nello  Indio  Urientali. 
liTomo,  1876.  12mo.  There  was  a  pre* 
vious  issuo  containing  much  less  matter. 

De  la  BonUayo  -le  Gtous,  VoyagM  et 
Obscnratiotts  du  Seigneur,  Oentuhommo 
An^ovin.  8m.  4to.  FlMis»  1859»  and 
2nd  ed.  1657. 

DelaLonb^  Historical  Roktion  of  Blant 
byM,  B.T.  2vob.fbtioinon«.  1899;. 
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 ,  Marco.    Publishad  hf  De 

Onbematis.    Florence,  1878. 

MU  VaUe.  Pietro.   VUggi  do  ,  U  Pel- 

legTino,  desoritti,  da  lui  modesiroo  in 
Uttcrt  Farniliari  .  .  .  (1614  •  laSML 
Ongimilly  pubUdMd  fttRoilM,  l«60-5l 
The  txJition  quoted  is  that  published 
at  Brighton  (but  printed  at  Toiin). 
1843.  2  Tola,  in  small  Sto. 
—  From  the  O.E.  Tr.  of  1664,  l)y 
G.  Hareni.  2  vols.  ed.  by  K  Groy. 
Has.  Soc.  185*1.  J 

Belatioa  de  rinqniaitioii  Goft. 
Alao  E.T.,  Iltil],  1812. 

]!•  Monfiut,  H.  An  Exact  and  Corioua 
Simrey  of  all  the  East  Iiuiios.  even  to 
Cknteo,  thechiefecitio  of  China.  Folio. 
1615.   (A  irorthlewb«.k.) 

!>•  Mbrga,  ADtonio.  The  Philippine 
Uaads,  ed.  by  Hon.  E.  J.  Stanley. 
HL*K.  S*k:.  1868. 

Ptaayif  N.B.    DeacriptiTo  Dictionary  of 

Britudi  Malaja.   London,  1S94.J 
DtQrta, Gvcia.  SttfMkt. 

!!•  Sacy,  Silvestrc.    (Tireatomathie  Arabo. 
2nd  ed.   3  voIjj.    Paria,  1826.27. 
■uail,  P.  IpoHto.    MS.  transcript  of 

hii  Narrativo  of  a  residence  in  Tibet, 
1^4^?^  to   the   Uakluyt  Society, 

Meeionaiio  della  Ixsngua  CaBtellana  com- 

Jmesto  por  TAcademia  Keal.    6  vols, 
olio.    Madrid,  1726-1799. 
IMefer.  of  Words  u^ed  in  the  East  Indies. 

2bded.l805.  (List  of  Uloesariea,  No.  6.). 
UtB,  Fnedrieh.  BtgrmotogtodiM  WSrlsr- 

Imeh  der  Romanisicben  Sprachon.  2te, 
Aoigabe.    2  vols.  8vo.    Bonn,  1861^ 
IWiimii,  The.     (A  novel,  by  OoL  O. 

Chefc-ney,  R.E.)   3  vols.  1875. 

JHpaTanao.    The  Dipavamao:  edited  and 
transUted  by  H.  Oldenbsnr.  London, 

1879. 

Oiplomi  Arabi.  Oct  Amaxi. 

OIrhii.    Nairafthns  of  the  Oampaign  in 

India  whit  h  terminated  the  War  with 
Tippoo  bultan  in  1792.   4to.  1/93. 
DtHuson,  Bsron  C.    Hiat.  d«a  Mongols. 

\^  Unyo  ot  Amsterdam.    1834.    4  vols. 
Oom  Manael  of  Porta|;al,  Letter  of.  Re- 
print of  old  Italma  Terrion,  by  A. 
Bumell.  1881. 

Also  Latin  in  Gzynaens,  Novus  Orbis. 
.  Bemhard.    Hilt,  of  tlw  Afjorbaiu, 
translated  from  the  Persian  of  Neamet 
Allah.    In  Two  ParU.   4ta    (Or.  Tr. 
F.in.i.)  182».1886. 

Ootabhai  Framji.    Hist,  of  the  Vteiia. 

2  vuis.  »To.  Itt84. 

DaitoflAhl.  1881.       p.  883ft. 

Devglas.  Rcv.l.  CarHfairs.  Chinese-English 
Dictionary  of  the  V^emacular  or  Spolcen 
Language  of  Amoy.  Imn.  Lod> 
don,  18/3. 

[DOBCias,  J.  Bombay  and  Weatem  India. 
•  Svoli.  London,  1898.] 

e 


AeEDiot. 

Dozy  and  Engelmaan.   Gloaaaire  dos  Mots 
Espognols   et  Portunia  derive  de 

1  Arabe,  parR.  D.et  W.  H.  P.   2nd  ed. 

Leide,  1869. 

  OoBterlingen.    Verklarende  Lust 

der  Nederlandi<cbe  Wootden  die  mit  bet 
Arabach,  Hebrecnwsch,  Chaldeeuw-sch, 
Perzisch,  en  Turkach  afkonutig  ain, 
door  R.  Doiy.  8'  Gtavwihag^  vm, 
(iracL) 


SuppMment    aux  Dictionnairea 
Arabes.    2  voLs.  4to. 

Drake,  The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir 

Francis  (orig.  1628).    Edited  by  W.  8. 

W.  Vaux.    IIak.  Soc.  18.''>6. 

Dnuxunond,  R.  lUoftratioiis  of  the  Gram, 
matical  parts  of  Oiuaxattoe,  Mahrattee, 
and  English  LaqgusgM.   VoUow  Bom- 

iKiy,  1808. 

Dry  Leaves  from  Yoimg  Egypt,  by  an  ex- 

Politital  (K.  B.  Kiistwick).  1849. 

Dubois,  Abb^  J.  Deao.  of  the  diaraoter* 
M.uiiiers,  Ac,  of  the  Pleople  of  India. 

E.T.  from  French  MS.    4to.  1817. 
LDufferia  and  Ava,  Marchioness  of.  Our 
Viceregal  IJfo  in  India.   New  edition. 

Loiiddri.  1S90.  ] 

Dturn.  A  New  Directoiy  for  the  East 
Indies.  London,  1780L 

Dn  Tertre,  P.  Hist.  O^n^rale  de.s  Antilles 
Habitues  par  lea  Frangois.    Paris,  1667. 

Eastern  India,  The  flistorv,  Antiquities, 
Topography  and  .Statiaticw  of.  Hy  Mont- 
fjoiiierv  Martin  (in  reality  compiled 
entirely  from  the  papers  of  X>r.  Ftuds 
BiMluuuui,  whose  name  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  a  very  diflnsa  titia.psso!)  8 
vols.  8vo.    183«.  » 

Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  by  H.  B.  Bnsteed. 

Calcutta,  18S2.  [3rd  ed.  Calcutta,  1897.] 

[Eden,  Hon.  £.  Up  the  Country.  2  Tola. 
London,  1886.] 

Eden,  R.  A.  Hist,  of  Trauayto,  kn,  B. 

Jugge.    Small  4to.  1577. 

BdlitL  CMographie.  (Fr.  Tr.)par  Amedde 
Jaubert.    2  vols.  4to.    Ms,  1888. 

(Soc.  de  G^-ogr.) 

[Edmwdee.  Major  H.  B.  A  Year  on  the 
Punjab  Frontier.   2  voIh.   London.  1861 . 

[Egtrkm,  Hon.  W.  An  Illustreted  Hand- 
book of  Indian  Anus,  being  a  Classified 
and  Descriptive  Catalogiio  of  the  Anns 
exhibited  at  the  India  Museum.  Lon- 
don, 1880.] 

Elfin,  Lord.  Letters  nnd  Journal.1  of 
James  £lightb  Earl  of  ]L  Edited  by  T. 
Walraod.  1872. 
Elliot.  The  Hist,  of  India  a.s  told  by  ita 
own  Historians.  Edited  from  the  I'osth. 
PajH^rs  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  by 
Prof .  John  DoWMn.  SntLkSTO.  1867- 
1877. 

EUlolk  Sir  Walter.  Ooina  of  S.  India,  be- 
longing to  the  new  ed.  of  Numismata 
OrientaUa.  Not  yet  iasned  (Nor.  1885). 
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Blphinstone,  The  Uun.  Moant-8t«wart, 
life  of.  bv  Sir  £dward  Cokbraolw, 
Bart.  2  Tola.  8to.  1884. 


le.  The  Hon.  Mount -Stewart. 
Aoooont  of  tb«  Kingdom  of  CaiibooL 
New  edition.  2Tob.  8vo.  1889. 

Bmenon  Tennent.  An  Account  of  the 
laknd  of  CSevlon.  by  Sir  Jamee,  2  rob. 
8^  (Srd  ed.  1850.]  4Ui«L1800. 

BnqpoUt  Giovanni  da.  LeCten^  in  AxqUtIo 

Storico  Itnlinnu,  q.v. 

Eredla.  See  Oodinho. 

BrtlTB,  John,  Esq.,  F.R.8..  The  Diary  of, 

from  16^11  to  1705-6.  (First  published 
and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Bray  in  1818.) 

Fahian,  or  Fah  hian.  Beale. 
Fallon,  S.  W.     New  liindustaai-fingliab 
Diciionarj.  Banlraa  (Benana)^  18?V. 

PiMkwme,  <'r  r'nnton  before  Treaty  Daja: 

by  an  Old  Utisident.  1881. 

Flulay8ou8a(Manoel).  AttaPortngneaa. 

8  ToU.  folio.  1666-1675. 

  E.T.  by  GapU  J.  StoTona.  3  vola. 

8ro.  1800. 

FaTra,  P.  Diotionnaire  Malaix-Fran^uis  et 
Fmn<^ifl-Mnlfti«,  4  vols.  V'ionne,  1875-80. 

Fayren  (Sir)  J<»sepli.  Thanatophidia  of 

Imiia,  being  a  Description  uf  the  Vouo- 
moua  Snakea  of  the  IndiMi  Peninaula. 
Folio.  1872. 
Foderici  (or  Fedrici).  Via^gio  de  M.  Ceaare 
de  v.—  nell'  India  Orientale  et  oltra 
Ifndia.  Tn  Venetia,  1587.  Alao  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Riiniu^io,  o<\.  1606. 

FVKUBon.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Uindoatan 
Language.  4to.   London,  1778. 

laaon,  .lames,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Hist, 
of  Indian  and  Eaatem  Arohiteefeoro. 
Swo,  1875. 

[Farrier,  J.  P.  Taravan  Journeys  in  Paraia, 
Afghanistan,  Turkeatan,  anci  Betoodiia- 
tan.   London,  1866.1 

Kfth  Report  from  tho  Si-U  i  t  ('(iiiiiiiittoe  of 
the  UouDO  of  Commons  oo  the  Affaira  of 
the  B.I.  Ooinpany.   Polio.  1812. 

FUet,  CJ.  K.  riuiit  kuwUi;  W.H.r.k-nlKM.k 
Toor  Neiiertandsch  Indie.  Ijoiden,  lb7tj. 

Ffriahta,  SooM't.  FerishtaV  H.  of  the  Dek- 
kan  from  the  ^rroat  Mahommedan  Con- 

Jueata.  Tr.  by  Capt.  J.  Sooit  2  Tola, 
to.  Shrewabnry,  1794. 

 Brigga'a.  Brigga. 

Flaoonrt,  Hist.  <le  la  Grande  isle  Kada- 
gaacar,  oon)[Kis<5ti  piir  le  Sieor  de.  4to. 
1658. 

FlAddger.   •S^'-  Hanbory. 

Fonaeca,  Dr.  J.  N.  da.  Hiat.  and  Archao* 
logical  Sketch  of  the  City  of  Oon.  Bto, 

R.mlmy,  1^78.  ' 

Forbee,  A.  Kiulocb.   .See  B4a  M&IA. 

[Fosbea.  C^pt.  C.  J.  F.  S.  Britiah  Bnnnah, 

an<l  its  People,  being  Skot<  h«  s  f)f  ,\ative 
Manners,  Cuatoma,  and  ileligioo.  Lon- 

dam  1878.] 


Forbea,  (k>rdon  8.   Wild  Ufa  in  Onam 

and  (!anjnn).  1885. 

Forbea,  Jaraea.   Oriental  Memoira.  4  vola. 

4tow  18U.  [Stedad.  2«n]8.  1884.] 
Forbea,  H.  O.    A  Naturalist's  Wanderinga 

in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  1885. 

ForliM  WatiOD'B  Nomenelatura.   A  liat  of 

Indian  Products,  kc,  by  J.  F.  W., 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Ac.  Part  II.,  Urgeat  8to. 
1872. 

[  The  Textile  Manufactures  and  the 

CostumcH  of  the  People  of  India.  Lou- 
don, 1866.] 

Forrest.  Tlioriia><.   Vowagefmm  Calcutta  to 

the  Mergui  Archipelago,  kc,  by   , 

Enq.   4to.  London,  1792. 

  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the 

Moluccas  from  llalauil>augau,  1774-76. 
4to.  1779. 

Forater.  rjeorpp.  Journey  from  Rongal  to 
England.  2  voLs.  8vo.  London,  1808. 
Onginal  ed.,  Oalcutta,  1790. 

Forayth,  Capt.  J.     Highlands  of  Central 

In.lia,  kc     8vo.    London,  1872.  (2nd 

ed.    Ixmdon,  1890.] 
Forayth,  sir  T.  Pontrlas.     Report  of  hia 

Hiaaion   to    Varkund   in   1873.  4to. 

Calcutta,  1876. 

[Foater.   St<  DanTera,  K. 
[Franda,  E.  B.    Monograph  on  Cotton 
Mannfaetnra  in  thePttnjab.  Labor*, 

1881. 

[Francia.  Sir  P.  The  Frnnoia  Letters,  ed. 
by  lk<4kta  Francis  and  EUia  Kaary.  3 

vols.    L)ndon,  1901.] 

Fraaer,  .lume<<  liaillie.  Journal  of  n  Tour 
thnnigh  Part  of  the  Snowy  Ilaiige  of  tfaa 
Himala  Moimtains.    4to.  1820. 

[  The  Persian  Adventurer.     3  vole. 

London,  1880.] 
Frere,  Mis;*  M.   Deccan  Daya,  or  Hindoo 

Fairy  Legenda  current  in  S.  India,  1868. 

Fraaoobtldi,  Lionaido.  Viaggi  in  Term 
Snntji  di  L.  P.  ad.  altri.  nranaa,  1882; 

very  small. 

Friar  Jwdaimi.  Set  Jardanui. 

Fryer,  Jobn,  M.D.  A  Now  Account  of 
Bnat  bidia  and  Peraia,  in  8  Letters ; 
being  9  yean  TVaTola.  Begun  1872. 
And  FfDiuad  1681.    Folia  London, 

1698. 

No  work  h;u-<  )>oeti  mure  sei  lieeabla  in 

the  compilation  of  thf  (;)Ms*,iry. 

Fullarton,  Col.  View  of  English  luterosta 
in  India.  1787. 

Galland,  Antoine.  Journal  nendant  aon 
iS^jour  i\  (\instAntinoj)lo,  1672-73.  An- 
not4  par  Ch.  Sohefer.  2  vola.  Svo. 
Flaria,imL 

GalTano,  A.  Discoveries  of  the  World, 
with  K.T.  by  Vioe-Admiral  Bethune, 
C.B.  Hak.  Son.,  1888. 

Garcia.  Colloquies  dos  Simplos  o  Dnyas 
e  Cousaa  Medecinaea  da  India,  e  aaai  do 
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ooinposti^';  |K?lo  Doutor  Oaxtda  de  Orta. 
Physico  del  Rei  Jooo  3".    'JL  adicilo 
Lbbott,  1872.  ^ 
IPrinted  nearly  pope  for  page  with  the 
onginal  edition,  which  was  printed  at 
Oca  by  Joa<.  de  Eredem  in  1663.)  A 
▼aloable  book,  fall  of  curious 
'^•nd  good  MOM. 

de  Tassy.    Particularities  de  la  Re- 
Moralmane  daua  I'lnde.  Paris, 

jbrnylndin.  Q7FliO.BolNiuoa. 
fed.  1878. 

Oirnltr,  Fnae^  Voyaj^e  d  Exploration 
en  Indo-Chinc.  2  rolii*  4to  two 
atlases.    Pahs,  1873. 

^fldoMMw.  SotntonuB  Arabom  da 
Rebus  Tndids  Loa  at  OpuMula  Intdita. 

Boon,  1838. 

Mm^HotMA.  GhiiiMa  Sketches.  1876. 
 .   See  Lid  qf  Olemariet. 

em,  Cni  nn  wniiara.  The  Kiver  of 
Golden  Sand,  The  Narrative  of  a 
Joiirniy  through  Oiinu  and  Ejistern 
Tibet  to  Bunnab.  2  toIs.  8vo.  1880. 
[Ooodenaed  ed.,  London,  1888.] 

OI«i^,  Rev.  G.  K.  Mem.  of  Wamo  Hast- 
ings.  3  voU.  8vo.  1841, 

■        See  Monro. 

WoMographia,  by  T.  B.  (Bkmnt).  FoUo 

ed.  1674. 

eaialia.    Reise  durch  Siborien.  1773. 

MSaho  de  Eredia.  Halaca,  L'Inde  Men- 
dionale  tt  Ic  <"ath:iy,  MS.  orig.  auto- 
craohe  de,  reproduit  et  tcaduit  par 
L.  Jrawin.  4tow  Bnuellea,  1882. 

€k>oroo  Pararmattan.  wHttten  in  Tamil  by 
P.BeeclujE.T.byBabingtoa.  4to.  1822. 

^•••i  A.  de.  lornada  do  Arcebispo  de 
Goa,  D.  Frey  Aleixo  de  Menezes)  .  .  . 
«Mada  foy  es  Serras  de  Malabar,  ko. 

(Oorer.  C.  E.  The  Folk-Soon  of  Boatliera 

India.    Madras,  1871.] 

OOTiBda  fldBlBta,  or  the  History  of  a 
Bengal  R£yat.  Rv  the  Rev.  Lifl  Beh^ 
Day,  Chinsorah,  Bengal.  2  vols.  Loo- 
deD,1874. 

Graham,  Maria.  Journal  of  a  Renddenoe 
in  India.    4to.    Edinbujgh,  1812. 


erainger,  James.    The  Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem 
in  4  books,  with  notes.   4to.  1764. 

■<Mtl1W    Roma,  1778. 
Set  p.  4176. 

One  of  those  would-be  funny  monn- 
tains  of  doggerel,  begotten  by  the  suoosm 
of  Dr  Syntax,  and  MmilMly  flhiatnited. 
\  Colesworthy.  Roral  Life  in  Bengal. 
L«tter»  from  an  artist  in  India  to  his 
Sisters  in  England.  [The  author  died  in 
Calcutta,  1883.]   Large  8vo.  1860. 

  Cten.  Sir  Hope.    Incidents  in  the 

Bapoj  War,  186748.  Loodoo,  im 


Onnt-Dnff,  Moiant-Stewart  Elph.  Motet  of 

an  Indian  Journey.  1876, 

Oreathed,  Hervey.   Letters  written  dorinff 

the  Siege  of  Delhi.  8vo.  1868. 
[Oribble,  J.  D.  B.  Mannal  of  Ctaddanh* 

Madras,  1876. 

[Offomi,  O.  A.  BiliirPiHuoBfclife.  CU- 

cutta,  18S.'). 

[Gxigg,  U.  B.  Manual  of  the  Nflaciri  Die- 
Tnrt.  Madma,  1880.1 


(t 


  Notes  on  the  Malay  Arolii* 

pelago,  to.  From  Chinese  eoonwe. 
BMaTia,1878. 

OlM  Mr.   A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
sc.  AO.  In  2  vols.  A  new  edition.  1772. 
The  first  edition  seems  to  lia^e  been 

'Ub.  in  1766.     I  have  novcr  seen  it. 
The  Ist  od.,  of  which  1  poaaess  a  oupy. 
18  dated  1757.] 

[QroWM,  F.  S.  Mathunt,  a  District  If emoir. 
3rd  ed.   Allahabad,  1883.] 

Ghierreixo^  Ftanian.    B^Udon  Annual  de 

las  cosas  que  ban  hecho  los  Padrc?<  fio  la 
Comp.  de  J.  ...  on  (1)600  y  (1)601, 
traduzida  de  Portuguez  per  Oolaeo. 
S<i.  8vo.    Valladolid,  1604. 

Onndert,  Dr.  Malayalam  and  English 
Diefeioiiaiy.  Man^UorSb  1873. 

Haafher,  M.  J.  YofagM  dans  la  Peninsula 
Occid.  de  I'lnde  et  dana  lUe  de  Oilan. 
Trad,  du  IloIIandob  par  M.  J.  2?ole. 

8vo.    Paris,  1811. 

[Hadi,  S.  M.  A  Monograph  on  Dyes  and 
Dyeing  in  the  N<irth  W  ostcni  Ptofinoee 
and  Oudb.   Allahabad,  1896.] 

Hadley.    8ee  nadar  Mbon,  Hm,  In  tbe 

Glossary. 

HaaokaL  Ernest.  A  Visit  to  Ceykm.  E.T. 
bydbnaBen.  1888. 

Batet,  David.    Diotioiiariam  Malaico-Lati. 

num  et  Lntino-Malatctim.   Romae,  1631. 

SblJJi  Baba  of  Ispahan.  Ed.  1835 and  1861. 
Origiimlly  jmiIkI.  1821.    2  vols. 

 in  England.    Ed.  in  1  vol.  18.'^.'')  and 

1860.   Originally  pubd.  1828.   2  vols. 

BUdayt.  The  vafefleooee  to  this  name  are, 

with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  the 
reprint,  with  many  additions,  in  5  vols. 
4to.  1807. 

Se  voral  of  the  additions  are  from 
travellers  .siib«<equent  to  the  time  of 
Richard  Hakluyt,  which  gives  an  odd 
a.'^jiect  t<j  some  of  the  quotations. 

Halhed,  x\.  B.  Coda  of  Oentoo  Laws.  4to. 

London, 1776. 

Hall,  Fitz  Edward.    Modem  English,  1873. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Captain.    A  New 

Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  original  publication  (2  vols.  8vo,) 
was  at  Edinburgh,  1727  ;  again  pub> 
lished,  London,  1744.  I  fenr  thoi)Uota- 
tions  are  from  both  ;  they  'iiffur  to  a 
i*man  extent  in  the  jmgiri.itifin.  [Many 
of  the  references  have  now  been  oheoked 
i»itlitlMadHtai0<174«.]  . 
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Bftmilton,  Walter.  Hindustan.  Ceuvrraphi- 
cal,  Statistical,  and  Uistorical  Descrip- 
tion of  Hindustan  and  the  Adjacent 
Countries.    2  vol*.  4to.   London,  1820. 

HanmMr-PiugsfeAUt  JompiL  G«Mhicbie 
darGoldenen  Horae.  wo.  FBitli,1840. 

Hftnlniry  and  Fl&cldgvr.  Phammoogra- 
fdiia:  A  Hist,  of  the  Principal  Druffs 


^  Vflsetable  Origin.   Imp.  8to.  1874. 


been  a  2nd  ed. 

J,  wvHw.  Hist.  Acc.  of  the  British 
IVade  ofer  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a 
Journal  of  Titsvtllt  Ike.  4  vola.  4to. 

1753. 

^arooort,  Capt.  A.  F.  P.  Tha  Himalayan 

DixtrictH  of  Kouloo^  Lahool,  and  Sj^ti. 

London,  1871.J 

Hardy,  Herd.  Snenoe.  ICannal  of  Bud- 
dhism in  its  Modem  Development. 

The  title-page  in  my  copy  says  1860, 
but  it  was  l£it  pnblkhed  in  18S8. 

Harrington,  .1.  H.  EU-nunt.iry  Analysis 
of  the  1^1  vvs  .-ind  Kegulatious  enacted  by 
the  G.Vt.  in  ('.  at  Fort  William.  Svoto. 
folio.  180(»-1817. 

Hang,  Martin.  Essays  on  the  8acred 
Language,  Writings,  and  BaUgioQ  of 
thePamia.   8vo.  1878. 

Havart,  Daniel,  M.D.  Op-  en  Ondeiynng 
van  Coromatxlel.  lt<.).  Amsterdam,  1693. 

HawUna.  The  Hawkins'  Voyages.  Hak. 
Boo.  Ed.  by  C.  Haricham.  1878. 

Beber,  Bp.  Reginald.  Nairativt  of  a 
Journey  through  the  Upper  Profineee 
of  India.   8rd  ed.  S  vols.  1878. 

But  must  f)f  the  quntntiuns  j\re  from 
the  edition  of  1844  (Culoniai  and  Hume 
libntf^).  8  fda.  Double  eolnmne. 

Hedges,  Diary  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William,  in  Bengal,  Ac,  1681-1688. 

Tlie  earlier  quotations  are  from  a  MS. 
transcription,  by  date  ;  the  later,  paged, 
from  its  sheets  printed  by  the  HaK.  Hoc. 
(still  unpublished).  [Issued  in  3  vols., 
Hak.  Hoc.  18St>.) 

Hehn,  V.  Kulturpflanzen  uud  Hausthiere 
in  ihrcn  I  fKotv  iti::  aus  Asien  nach 
Griechenlaud  und  Italien  so  wie  in  das 
ttbriguEnropa.  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1883. 

T.  Verfaerlyke  fldiipbrmk,  1875. 


Sir  Tlxim.-is.  Some  Yeares 
Ttevels  iiito  Divers  Part*  of  Asia  nnd 
Afriqae.  Kevised  and  Enlatiged  bv  the 
Author.   Kolio.  16.1S.   AlnoSrd  ed.  166:.. 

Harklots,  G.  B.  Qanoon-e-Ialam.  1832. 
2nded.  lladrMri868. 

Heylin,  IVter.  Cosmographie.  in  4  Books 
(paged  na  sep.  volumes),  folio,  1652. 

Reyne,  Benjamin.  Ttaota  on  India,  ilo 

1S14. 

BodgM,  William.  Travels  in  India  dnring 
the  Yean  178(M8.  4to.  ITW. 

[Hoey,  W.  A  Monograph  on  Trade  and 
Manufactures  in  Northern  India, 
Lubknow.  1880.] 

1848. 


Holland.  Philemon.  The  HiKtorie  «if  the 
World,  commonly  called  The  Natvrall 
Historic  of  C.  PliniTB  SecTndvs.  .  .  . 
Tr.  into  English  by  P.  H.,  Doctor  in 
Physic.   2  vols.    Folio.    Loudon,  1601. 

Holwell,  J.  Z.  Interesting  Hiafeorioal 
Events  Rdntive  to  the  Province  of 
Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Indo6tan,  he. 
Part  I.    2nd  ed.  1766.    Part  II.  1767. 

Hooker  (Sir)  Joh.  Dalton.  Hinmlayan 
Journals.  Not4»  of  a  Naturalist,  kc. 
2  vols.    Ed.  1865. 

[Hoole,  E.  Madra-s,  Mysore,  and  the  South 
of  India,  or  a  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  to  thaso  Countries  iron  1890 

to  I  ViS.    Um^lon,  1844.] 

Horabuxgh's  India  Directory-  Various 
editions  have  been  used. 

Houtman.   Voyage.   See  Spielber^en.  I 

believe  thiM  is  in  the  same  collection. 

Hue  et  Qabet.  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage 
dans  la  Tartaric,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine 
pendant  los  Ann^  1844,  1845,  et  1846. 
2  vols.  Svo.  rari.s  1850.  rE.T.  by  W. 
Hazlitt.   2  vols.    London,  1852.] 

[Hugel,  Baron  Charles.   Travels  in  Kashmir 

and  the  Punjab,  with  notes  by  Hl^jor 
T.  B.  Jervis.    London,  1845. 

[Hughes,  T.  P.    A  IHotioaary  of  Islam. 

London,  1885.] 

Hulsius.    Collection  of  Voynpes,  1602-1623. 

Hum&yHn.  Private  Mem.  of  the  iunperor. 
Tr.  by  Major  C.  Stewart.    (Or.  IV. 

Fund.)    4to.  1832. 

Humboldt,  \V.  von.  Die  Kawi  Spracbe 
auf  der  InselJava.  8vola.4to.  Beilin, 

1836-38. 

Hunter,  W.  W.  Orisaa.  2  vols.  Svo.  1872. 

Hyde,  Thomas.  Syntagma  Dlssertatiomim, 

2  vnU.  Ito.    Oxon.,  1767. 

Hydnr  Naik,  Hist,  of,  by  Meer  Hussein 
AU  Khan  Kirmani.  Trd.  by  OoU  W. 
Miles.  (Or.  n*.  Fund).  8vo.  1842. 

[Ibbetson,  D.  C.  J.  Outlines  of  Panjab 
Ethnography.   Calcutta,  1883.] 

Ibn  Baithar.  T1>m1  und  Xahmngsmittel 
von  Abu  Moliiiuiiiied  Abdallah  .  .  . 
l>ekanMt  unter  deui  Nanien  Kim  B.iitli.ir. 

iUerm.  Transl.  by  Dr.  Jos.  v.  boutheimer). 
t  vols,  laige  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1840. 
Ibn  Batuta.  VoyagOM  d'Ibn  Baton  tab. 
Texte  Arabe,  aooompagn^  dune 
Traduetion  par  C.  De  Frnnery  et  !• 
Dr.  B,  R.  Hanfruiuetti  (Soci^t*  Asi< 
atique).    4  vols.    Paris,  ltS.">3-58. 

Ibn  Khallikan'a  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Tr.  from  the  Arabic  by  Iian>n  Mcnuckin 
do  blane.    4  vols.  4to.    Pari.-?,  1842-71. 

India  tft  tilt  ZVth  Centnzy.  Being  a  Coll. 

of  Narratives  of  Voya;,'es  to  India,  kc. 
Edited  by  K.  H.  Major,  F.S.A. 
Hak.  Boo.  1857. 
TwiHati  Administration  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Ed.  by  Lord  Colchester.  Svo. 
1874. 
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f**H*"  Antiquary,  The,  n  .Totimal  of  Orien- 
tal Research,  ito.  Bombay,  1872,  and 
Buccee<ling  yean  till  now. 

TnrfiMTi  Vocabulary.   See  L'st  of  G!otMir!i's. 

lalziKaM  of  a  Habob.  By  U.  F.  Tbompflon. 

&f  oadar  Kibob  IB  CUMSABT. 
UMori  ^TrtiltwilT  Opm.  FoUo.  Yum, 

leoi.  " 

Itm,  Edward.  A  "WojMgb  from  Eosland  to 
India  in  tbe  yaar  ITnL  A«.  4to,  Londoa, 
1778. 

^MlliMiiioiit  Victor.  Correspondance  avec 
mFaniUa^Ac  (1&0-32).  2rols.  Paris, 

 (English  Tnuwlation.)  2  vols.  1834. 

Jacor*   ^-    Ost-Indiacho  Haodweric  uad 

Gewerlxj.  1878. 

JahAOgnier,  Mem.  of  the  Eniperor,  tr.  by 
Major  O.  Price  (Or.  TV.  Fund).  4to» 

1829. 

Jal,  A.  Arch^logie  Navmlt.  2  toIi.  lum 

8to.    Paris,  1S40. 

JajMUi.  A  CoIIectiou  of  Documents  on 
Japan,    with    comment,    bv  Thomas 

Randall,  Esq.    HaK.  Soc.  1850. 

Jarrie,  P.  (S.J.).  Rerum  Indicanuu 
Theeauns.  S  Tola.  ISttio.  Ooloaiae, 

1615-16. 

Joikiiu,  £.   The  Coolie.  1871. 

JadOBli  VMM.  Tbe  Btrds  of  India,  being 

a  Natural  Hist,  of  all  the  Birds  known 
to  inhabit  Continental  India,  kc.  Cal- 
entte^ian. 

Tbe  qaotatione  ue  fnan  tbe  Edition 
iMoed  by  Major  Godwin  Anten.  2toIs. 
(in  3).   Calcutta,  1877. 

— MnuDali.  Tbe  Mammale  of  India, 
A  Nat.  Hist  of  all  the  Animals  known 

to  inhabit  Tontincntil  India.    By  T.  C. 

Ii^^hB,  ^^i^^^'^^j^''  Army. 

(Johnson,  D.  Sketches  of  Field  Sports  as 
followed  by  the  Natives  of  India. 
Tiwrfiwi,  1822.] 

Jelmille,  Jean  Sire  de.  Hift.  de  Saint 
Lflnaia,  Ac  Tezte  et  Trad,  par  M.  Natelis 
deWaiily.  LaigeSTo.   Paris,  1874. 

Joaoe,  Mem.  of  the  Life,  Writin|?s,  and 
Corn^poodeuce  of  Sir  William.  By 
Lord  Teignmoath.  Orig.  ed.,  4to.,  1804*. 
That  quoted  is — 2nd  ed.  8vo.,  1807. 

Jordanua,  Friar,  Hirabilia  Descripta 
(c.  1328).   Hak.  Soc.  1868. 

4'  Ind.  Arch.  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelsf^o,  edited  by  Logan.  Singapore, 
1847,  $eqq. 


Xaempfer  Engelbert.  Hist.  Naturelle, 
(\\-i]e  ct  Fx^clc^aslaqnedaJapoii.  Folio. 
La  Uaye.  1729. 

•         Mm*   Bsoi.     Amoenitatum  Exoti- 
carum  .  .  .  Faficimli  V.  .  .  ,  Auctore 
Eogelberto  Kiempfero,   D.   Sm.  Ito. 
1712. 


Khoxeh  Abdulkurreem,  Mem.  o^  tr*  bgr 
Qladwin.   Calcutta,  1788. 

Kinloch,  A.  A.  Large  Came  Shootinff  in 
Thibot  and  the  N.W.P.    2Dd  Seriee. 

4to.  1870. 

Bnneir,  John  Macdonald.  Geogr.  Memoir 
of  the  Persian  Empire.   4to.  1813. 

[Kipling,  J.  L.  Boast  and  Man  in  India, 
u  Popular  Sketch  of  Indian  Animals 
in  their  Relations  with  tbe  Feo^e. 
London,  1892.] 

BMhir,  Athan.  China  Bfonmnentis,  Ac. 
niustrata.    Folio.    Amstelod.  16G7. 

Kirkpatrick,  Col.  Account  of  Nepaul, 
4to.  1811. 

Klaprotb,    Jules.    M«C»lln  AflifttiQW. 

2  vols.  8vo.  1825. 

Kdak,  Robert.  An  Historical  Relation  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indiei^ 
Ac    Folio.  London,  1681. 

gBwIlhaah,  The  (By  J.  B.  Ptawer).  StoIi. 

1828. 

La  Croze,  M.  V.  Hist,  du  Christianinnt 
des  hides.    12mo.   A  la  Haye,  1724. 

La  Roque.  Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy, 
Ac.    E.T.     London,  1726.  (Fkeneli 

orig.   London,  1715.) 

La  Booate,  Dictionnalre  VninxmA  da 

XIX«  Si^cle.    16  vols.  4to.  1864-1878. 

Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  ed.  2 Tola.  1868. 

 Do.,  ed.  1  vol.  8vo.  1860. 

 AraUui  Nighta,  8  vols.  8m  1841. 

[Le  Fanu,  H.  Manual  of  the  Salem  District. 

2  vols.    Madras,  1883.] 

Leland,  C.  G.  Pidgin-English  Sing-song, 
16mo.  1876. 

[Laman,  G.  D.    Manual  of  tbe  Ctanjam 

District.    Madras,  1882.] 

Lembran^a  de  Cou.sa.s  d  i  India  em  1525, 

forming  the  last  {>art  of  BubsidiOS,  q.v. 

Letter  to  a  Proprietor  of  the  E.  India 
Company.    (Tract.)  1750. 

LeUers  of  Simnldn  the  Second  on  the  Trial 

of  Warren  Hastings.    I>ondon,  1791. 

Letters  from  Madraa  during  tbe  years  1836- 
1839.  Bv  a  Lady.  UJolia  Cbariotte 
Maitland.']  1843. 

Lettres  Edifiantes  ct  Cariouses.  Ist  issue  in 
34RecueiU.  12mo.  1717  to  1774.  2Dd 
do.  re-arranged,  26  toIs.  1780-1788. 

Leunclaviua.  Annates  Sultanorum  Otb- 
manidamm.  Folio  ed.  1650. 

An  eeritor  ed.  4to.  Fcanoof.  1668.  la 
the  B.  M.,  Imm  aatogiapb  notes  by  Joe. 

Scaliger. 

Levin,  Lt.-Col.  T.   A  Fly  on  the  Wheel, 

or  How  I  hc1i>cd  to  Govern  India.  8toi. 
1885.    An  excellent  lxx)k. 
[  The  Wild  Racc.^  of  Sooth-Bisten 

India.    London,  1870.] 

Leyden,  John.  Poetical  Remains,  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Ufe,  by  Bev.  J.  wntoa. 
London,  1819. 

(Bumell  has  quoted  from  a  reprint  at 
Odentta  of  fhmiMB,  1828.) 
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Lite  in  the  Mofbssil,  by  an  Es-GiviUan. 

2  Tola.  8to.  1878. 
Ui^t  of  Asia,  or  the  Great  Renunciation. 
A<<  told  in  verse  bv  an  Indian  Boddliist. 
By  Edwin  Arnold.  1879. 

.  liTes  of  The,  or  a  Mam.  of  the 
Hcmie  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  By 
Lord  lindsay.  3  rols.  Sro.  1849. 
Ulliohotien.  Most  of  the  quotations  nru 
from  the  old  Eogliah  version:  lohn 
Hvi^hen  Tan  Linachoten,  his  Dboonrs 
of  \  oyages  into  Y©  E&ste  and  Woste 
Indies.  Printed  at  London  by  lobn 
Wolfe,  1698— either  from  the  black-letter 
folio,  or  from  the  reprint  for  the  Uak. 
Soc.  (2  vols.  1885),  edited  by  Mr.  Bumell 
and  Mr.  P.  Tide.  If  notspseiflod,  thoy 
are  from  the  former. 

Tlia  original  Dutch  is:  "  Itinerarie 
Vovfipe  ofter  Schipvaert  van  Jan  Huygen 
vail  Unschoten.  To  T'Amstelredam, 
1696. 

Uttri,  K.  Diet,  de  lu  Laneue  Fran<^ai8e. 
4  vols.  4to.,  1873-74,  and  1  vol.  SL'MT., 
1877. 

Uvroa  das  MonoBes.  (Oollecfao  de  Mona- 
mentos  Ineaitoe).  Publd.  by  R.  Aea> 
demy  of  IJsIkio.   4to.    Lisbon,  1880. 

[)Uo^  Sir  W.  0«nurd.  Gapt  A.  A 
I^arratiTo  of  a  Journey  from  Oaunnoor 

to  the  Boorondo  Pass  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.   2  vols.   London,  1810.] 

Lodnrer,  Charles.    An  Aoooont  of  the 

Thad©  in  India,  &c.    London,  1711. 

[Lnna,  W.    Malabar.  3  toU.  Madcas, 

^T887-91.] 

_  Kov.  James.  SelaetiOQi  from  Un- 
pabliabed  Records  of  Gorarnmeni  (Fort 
^tiam)  for  the  yaais  1748-17«7.  Cal- 

oottA,  1869. 

Lord.  Display  of  two  fomigna  Sects  in 
the  East  Indiaa.  1.  A  DIsoouarie  of  the 
Sect  of  tha  Banians.  2.  The  ReUgioo 
of  the  Paiaaas.  Bn.  4to.  1630. 

Lwt.  Uani.  C.  R.  History  of  tha  Indian 

Navy.   2vols.  8vo.  1«77. 

LaM>OCl^  Sir  John.  Origin  of  Civilisation. 
1870. 

Lneana,  P.  Joilo  de.  Hist  da  Vida  rlo 
I*adr©  F,  do  Xavier.  Folio.  Lialx»n,  1600. 

Lndolphus,  Job.  Historia  Aothiopica 
Francof.  ad  Moenura.    Folio.  1 

bdlliar.  Voyage  du  Sieur,  aux  Orandes 
Tndes.    12mo.    Paris,  1705.    Also  E. 

T.,  1715. 

IrfitAiiUh.  Autofaiog.  of  a  Mahomedan 
Oantlaman.  Ed.  by  B.  S.  Biitwiek. 
1867. 

Mac&rina.  Travels  of  the  Patriarch.  E.T. 
by  F.C.  Balfour  (Or.  Tkmna.  Fond).  4to. 

1829. 

MoCMndlt,  J.  W.  Ancient  India  as  desoribad 

by  Mogastli.  II.'  and  Arrian.  8vo.  1S77. 

Transl.  of  the  Periplmi  Maris  Ery. 
tbiMi,  and  of  Afiiaa'a  Voyage  of  Near> 
187». 


^^^Journey 


M'Crindle,  J.  W.  Ancient  India  as  desoribed 

by  Ktosias  the  Knidian.  1882. 

 Ancient    India   as  described  bj 

Ptolemy.  1885. 

[  The  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexandw 

theOnat.  Newed.  Londoo,  1896.] 

Hlu^onald,  D.,  M.D.  A  Short  Account  of 
the  ITiaharies  of  the  Bombay  Presidencv 
(prepared  for  the  great  Fisheriee  Bshi- 
bitionof  1883). 

Col.  (now  Sir  Charles).  A 
oumey  through  Kborasaan.    2  vols, 
1876. 

Haekensie.  Storms  and  Sunshine  <^  a 
Soldier's  Life.  By  Mrs.  Colin  Mao- 
kenzie.   2  voLl  8vo.  1882. 

[  life  in  the  Mission,  the  Gamp,  and 

the  ZenKniE,  or  Six  Years  in  India.  2nd 

ed.    London,  1854.] 

Mnolnmiie  Collection.    Deso.  Catalogue 

of.   By  H.  H.  Wilson.    2  vols.  Vfo, 

CalcuttA,  1828. 

Macldntoah,  Capt.  A.  An  Aoooont  of  the 
Origin  and  Present  OonditiOB  flf  llw 
Tribe  of  Ramoosies.  kio,  Bombur* 

1833. 

[Maclagan,  E.  D.  Monograph  on  Iba  Ckii 
and    Silver    Woriu    of    ttM  Pttljab. 

Uhore,  1890.j 
MacLennan,  J.  F.  An  Inquiry  into  tha 

origin  of  the  form  of  ('apturo  in  Mar- 
riatije  Ceremonies.    Edinburgh,  1865. 

[McMahon,  Lieut. -Col.  A.  R.    The  Karons 

of  the  Golden  C'heraonese.  London,  1876.] 
McNair,  Major.  Perak  and  the  Malays.  1878. 
Madraa,  or  Fort  St.  George.  Dialogues 

written  originally  in  thu  Naruga  or 

GouU>u  langiuge.  By  B.  8.  V.  fiaUe» 

1750.  (Gennan). 
Kaffeoa,  Joannes  Petrus,  E.  S.  J.  His- 

torianim  Indiaamm  Libri  XVI.  Ed. 

Vienna,  1761. 
 alst)   SelecUirura    Epistolarum  ex 

India  Ubri  iV.    Folio.    (Hist,  fint 

pubd.  at  Florence,  1588). 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  S.  Village  Oommanitiea. 

  Early  lii^tory  of  Institutions.  1876. 

Makriil.   Hist  das  Saltans  Mankmks  da 

rF-prvpte  par  .  .  .  trad,  par  M.  Qtiatre- 
mfere.  (Or.  Transl.  Fund).  2  voU.  4to. 
1887-1842. 

Malaca  Conquistada  polo  Grande  Af.  do 
Alboquerque.  A  Poem  by  Fr.  de  Sa  de 
Mmoaes.  4ta  1884. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John.  Hist,  of  Central  India, 
lat  ed.  1823;  2nd,  1824  i  ard.  1832. 
2vols. 

 Hist,  of  Pcrna.    2  vols.  ito.  181ft. 

[Newed.   2  voU.  1829.] 
 Ufa  of  Robert,  Lord  COf,  8  vols. 

1836. 


 AmMdotat  of  the  Manners  and 

Gnatoaaa  of  London  dvrii^  the  18th  Con. 
twy.  4tOb  1808.  . 
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VoTaffM  mnd  Trareb  of  J.  A., 
iiilotfe«B.1i3iei,E.T.  1M9.  FoUo. 

See  Karkham't  Tfttt. 

Hinal  on  BreiM  Initrne^fto  que  senie  por 
Uio  D*M  Grian9afl,  que  Aprendem  her, 

e  c<)ni^«;um  rezar  naa  E^cholas  Portu- 
gOttBUl,  que  vao  em  India  Oriental  ;  e 
cqiMialiMiite  na  Ooita  dos  Mulabaroa 
qne  m  chama  Coronmndel.  Anno  1 7 1  ^ 
(In  Br.  Moiieun).  No  place  or  Printer. 
It  ia  a  Proteetatit  work,  no  doubt  of  the 
fint  Daniah  miasiooariea  of  the  8.  P.O. 
It  oootaina  a  pnyw  "A  oraffio  por 
a  Illustriitsima  ConiMUiliia  da  India 
Oriental.") 

of  the  0«olog7  of  India,  huge 
9ro.  2  porta  by  MecUioott  and  Blanford. 
Calcutta,  1879.  Part  3  by  V.  Ball, 
M.A.    Economic  Geology,  1881. 

Devic   Dictionnaure  Etymologiqne 
dee  Mots  d'orifnne  orientate.    In  the 

Supplemental  Vol.  of  Littr^.  1877. 

Hist.  Nouuelle  et  Crrierse  des 
Royanmes  de  Tunquin  et  de  Loo.  Trad- 
de  Vltalien.    Paris,  1666. 

Maxkao  Saando.  Secretorum  Fideliom 
Cnm.  See  Bonganiat,  of  whose  work 
it  forma  ihe  2nd  part. 

C.  R.,  a&  TrnTsla  in  FMn 
and  India.  1882. 

—  ClaTijo.    Narr.  of  Emlnssy  of  Ruy 
OoDialex  de  C.  to  the  Court  of  'Hmoiir 
(1403-6).   Tra.  and  Ed.  by  C.  R  M 
Hak.  Soc.  1859. 

'■Tlbot.  Namiivaof  theMiMianof 


O.  Bogle  to Tfhat;  aad  of  tiio  Joomey 
of  ThooBae  Mamdaa  to  I^aaa.  8to. 

1876. 

[  A  Meauir  of  tiie  Indiaa  Sonreya. 

2nd  ed.    London,  1878.] 

£1  Veedor  Lvya  de.  Desoripcion 


Oenefal  de  AfMea;  libro  Taroero^  y 
St^^n  l<>  Volumen  de  la  Fkineia  parte. 

En  Granada,  1673. 

Ifata-lfata  Kalayon,  on  Reeueil 

de«  Mots  .M.-ilai!"  Kran<p.'!^,  |>ar  Avis- 
Marro  (Ext.  from  Compte  Rendu  du 
CkN^rtePlrov.deeOrieataliatM).  Fuia, 

Marsden,  W.  Memoirs  of  a  Malayan 
Family,  tran-<l.  from  flio  original  by, 

(O.  T.  F.).  18:«). 

Hiaiory  of  Bomatra.   2nd  ed.  4to. 
17S4 ;  3rd  ed.  4to.  1811. 

■         Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Tjin- 
guoge.    lu  twu  i'ortti.    4to.    LSI 2. 

A  Brief  Mem.  of  bia  Life  and  Writ- 
ings.   Written  by  Hin»elf .   4to.  1838. 

■vtiaet  de  la  Poente.  Compendio  do  loe 
DeecubrimentoA,  ConquiMaa  v  Ouerraa 
de  la  India  OrieDtal  j  mm  Ulaa.  8q. 
9fo.  Madrid,  1681. 

[Maifwi.    F.     Bormah,  ita  People  and 

Natural  Productions.    Rangoon,  1860. 

[Mamro,  G.  The  I>awn  of  Civiliaatioo. 
mgJt^  and  (Imldoea.  Ed.  A.  H. 
Bayea.  Loodoo,  1894.] 


I'ndi.  Mafoudi,  Lea  Prairictt  d 'Or,  par 
'Bariner  de  lleynard  et  Pa  vet  de  Gonr- 

teille.    9  vols.  8vo.  1861-1877. 

[Mateer,  S.    The  Laud  of  Charity:  A 
DeNcriptivo  Account  of  TraTanoore  and 

its  People.    London,  ISJl.' 

Matthioli,  P.  A.     Commentary  on  Dios- 
corides.    The  edition  chiefly  used  is  an 

old  French  tnin.->l.    Folio.    Lyon,  1560. 

ManndoviUe.Sir John.   Ed.  by  Ualliwell. 
Sto.  1866. 


Havelaar  door  Mnltatuli  (K.  Don  wee 
D6kker|.  4th  ed.  Amntcrdam,  1875. 
Thia  M  a  novel  describing  Society  in 
Java,  but  csi>ecially  the  abuses  of 
rural  adminisdration.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  c.  1860,  and  made  a 
great  noise  in  Java  and  the  mother 
country.  It  waa  trandated  into 
Engli.sh  a  few  yean  later. 

[Ilajno,  J.  D.  A  Traatiae  on  Hindu  Law 
andCneton.  Snded.  Madraa,  1880.] 

Mehren,  M.  A.  F.  Manuel  de  la  Cosmo- 
grapbie  du  Moyen  Age  (tr.  de  I'Arabe 
de  ChemseddlnlMiiiieSql).  Oopeohagne, 

Ac.  1874. 

Memoirt  of  the  Bevolutioa  i&  BeogaL 
Cnraet)  1780. 

Mendoxa,  Padre  Jnaa  Ckmcalea  de.  'Hie 
work  waa  firet  pnUiabed  at  Homo  in 
1  .'>85:  Hiatoria  de  laa  ocx<<.sa.<*  nia.s  notables, 
Kito'^  y  Co^^tllnlbres  del  Gran  Reyno  de 
la  China  {kc. )  .  .  .  hecho  y  ordenado  por 
el  tnvy  R.  P.  Maestro  Fr.  Joan  Gon- 
zalez de  Mendofo,  Ac.  The  quotationa 
are  from  tiie  Hak.  Soc.'s  reprint,  2  vols. 
(IBM),  of  R.  Parke's  E.T..  entitled  "The 
Historioof  the  Great  and  Mightie  King- 
dome  of  China  "  (Ac).  LoodoOt  1688* 

Meninski,  F.  ii  M.  Theaaimis  liin^ianim 
Orientalium.  4  vols,  folio.  Vienna,  1670. 
New  ed.   Vienna,  1780. 

Merveilles  de  I'lnde,  Livrc  des.  Par  MM. 
Van  der  Lilh  et  Devic.  4to.  Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton'a  Voyage,  Sir  H.  lAst  East 
India  V.  to  Bantam  and  the  Maluoo 
Lolands,   1604.     Itx).     I^ndoo,  1606; 

also  reprint  HaK.  S<>c.  1857. 

Milbum,  Wm.  Oriental  Commerce,  Ac.  2 
vola.  4to.  1813.  [New  ed.  1  n>L  1836.] 

Miles.   Sey  Hydnr  Ali  and  Tipi. 

Mill,  James.  Hist,  of  Britioh  India. 
Originally  published  3  vols.  4to.  1817* 
Edition  used  in  8vo,  edited  and  com* 
plotod  by  H.  H.  Wilson.   »Tol8.  1840. 

If ilyp%" ,  Hi.shop.    Memoir  of,  hj  Fta neee 

Maria  .Milman.    8vo.  1879. 

Milli^^en.    Wild  life  among  the  Koorda. 

Ifinaheu,  John.  The  Ouido  int<5  the 
Tongues,  Ac.    The  2nd  ed.  folio.  1627. 

KiBto,  Lord,  in  India.  1if<B  and  Letten 

of  GiU>ort  Elliot,  first  Rirl  of  Minto 
from   1807   to  1814,   while  Governor- 
General  of  India.    Fklited  by  his  great 
Bieoe,  the  Counte«  of  Minto.  8vo.  1880. 
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Minto  Life  of  Gilbert  Elliot,  by  Counteas  of 
Minto.    3  Tob.  1874. 

Hint-i-Ahmedi.   AV<  Bird's  Oox^nit. 

MiMtlUaaa  Coriota  (Norimbei^ae).  See 
pp.  967a,  and  236, 

■iMion  to  Aya.  Narrative  of  the  M.  '•cnt 
to  tba  Court  of  A.  ia  1S&5.  By  Capt. 
H.  Yale,  Secretaiyto  ilia  Envoy,  Major 
Phayre.  1858. 

MOOQUet,  Jean.  Voyoffeaen  Afri«iue,  Asie, 
Inde-'  *  )riL-tita1esetOocidenta1es.  Paris, 
1617.    Tho  edition  quoted  is  nf  1645. 

Xohit)  The,  by  Bidi  Ali  Kapudan.  Traiu- 
lated   Bxtracts,  Ac.,  by  Joraph 

Hammer  -  Pur^st'ill,  in  il.  A.  S.  S(x;. 
Bengal.  VoU.  IIL  and  V.  [Alao  see 
8idl  AIL] 

Kftlasworth's  Dicty  Mar^Ithf  and  BagUih. 
2nd  ed,    Ito.     B-miKiy  1857. 

Honey,  William.  Java.  i>r  How  to  Manage 
aOjkmy.  '2  vols.  18«0.  (Ilwlieve  Mr. 
Money  was  not  responsible  for  Uie 
irnlgmr  aeoood  title.) 

Xoor,  Lieut  E.  Narrative  of  tho  ulcera- 
tions of  CapU  Little's  Detachment,  ttc. 
4to.  1794. 

Moore,  Tlioma^^.    Lalla  Rookh.  1817. 

[Morier,  J.  A  Journey  through  Persia, 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constanti- 
nople, ill  tho  yean  1806  and  1809. 
Loudon,  1812.] 

llOrtOB,  life  of  Leyden.   See  L^fdan. 

V^mntaill,    Mem.  and   Letters  of  OoL 

Arniiru.'  S.  II.  IH.'". 

Muir,  Sir  William.  Annab  of  tho  Early 
OaMpluitt,  from  original  aotircea.  188S. 

(Knkharji,  T.  N.    Art  -  Mannfisotiures  of 

I  ml  ill.    ("ak-utta,  ISSS.) 

MlUler,  Prof.  Max.  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  I.Anguage.   1st  Ser.  1881. 

2nd  Ser.  \MA. 

'  HiMwrt  LecturcH  on  the  Origin  and 
Gniwth  of  Heli(2^(>n,  a.s  illustrated  by 
tho  Koligions  of  India.  1H7S. 

[Vnndy,  Gen.  G.  C.  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketchee  in  India.  8rd  ed.  Lo«idon, 

Hnnro,  ^ir  T.  Life  of  M.  (;cn.,  by  the 
Hcv.  (;.  U.  Oleijf.  3  vols.  1S.10.  (At 
first  2  Tola.,  then  a  Srd  toL  of  additional 
letters.) 

— —  His  Minutes,  kc,  edited  by  Sir 
A.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  Memoir.  2  vols*. 
8^.  1881. 

■nnro,  C^]>t.  Innes.  Narrative  of  Military 
Operations  against  the  Fnach.  Dutch, 
and  Hyder  AUy  Cawn,  178044.  4to. 

m9. 

Jfonro.  Surgeon  Gen.,  CBi  AemiaiManoet 
tt  Mtlitery  SerHee  with  the  9Srd  High- 
landers.  1888.  (An  admirable  book  i  f 

its  kind.) 

Hapier,  ^Iinornl  Sir  Charles.  T^eiords  of 
ihv  ludiau  L'utiiiuand  of,  comphiuug  all 


his  Oeneral  Orders,  Ac.  Compiled  by 
John  Mawson.  C.ikutta,  IS^A. 
[Neala,  F.  A.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam, 
with  a  Description  of  tlie  Manners^ 
Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  modem 
Siamese.    London,  1852. 

[M.E.D.  A  Now  Engliith  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principle* :  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the 
Philological  Society :  edited  by  J.  U. 
Murray  and  H.  Bradley.  6  Tola.  Oa« 
ford.  1888-1902.] 

Nalion.  J.  U.,  M.A.  The  Madura  Countiy, 
aManael.  Madras,  1868. 

Niebohr,  Carsten.   Voyage  en  Arabia^  fte. 

2  vols.  4to.    Amsterdam,  1774. 

 Deac.  de  I'Axabie,  4to.  Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nienhof,  Joan.  Zee^LantBmie.  2Tola. 
foUo.  1682. 

Horbart,  Pkre  (0.&F.).  Mteioixes  Histo- 
riques  present^  au  Souverain  Pontife 
Benoit  XIV.  sur  les  Missions  dee  Indes 

Oricntjiles  (A  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits).  2  vols.  4to.  LuuuesI Avignon). 
1744.  A  Srd  vol.  London,  1750 ;  also 
4  pts.  (4  vols.)  12mo.    Luques,  1745. 

Nofeai  and  Extracts  from  the  Govt.  Reoorda 
in  Port  St.  George  (1670-1681).  Parte 

I..  II.,  III.    Madras,  1871-73. 

N.  ft  £.  NoUoas  et  Extnito  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  da  Roi  (and 

afterwards  yationuff,  imittriah,  Ri^fuU, 
Ac).   4to.    Paris,  1787,  Kff. 
VottoM  of  lUdfM  and  Onddalon  in  the 

lAst  rcntury.  from  the  .loumals  ond 
I/ftters  of  the  I-IiirlicT  .Mis.<i<marie8  (Ger- 
mans) of  the  S.P.C.K.  Small  8?©. 
l^.'i'^.     A  very  inttTistini,'  Utile  work. 

Novus  orbis  He(^iunum  uc  Insulanun 
Veteribus  Incognitarum,  Ac.  Bosiliao 
apud  lo.  Bervagium.  1555,  folio.  Orig. 
ed.,  1587. 

Hones,  A.  Livro  dcm  IWis  da  Ymdia,  e 
assy  Medidas  e  Moedas.  1554.  Con« 
teined  in  Babtldioa,  q.v. 

Oakfield.  or  Fellowship  in  the  East.  By 
WTD.  Anold,  late  58th  Reg.  B.N.I. 

2  vols.  '2u<\  ed.  1854.  Tho  let  ed. 
was  apparently  of  the  same  year. 

ObMrfir,  The  Indian.  See  Bofd. 

[Olijj^UBft,  L.  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Jaoan  In 
the  years  1857-8-9.  2  vols.  Edinmugh, 

1S.'.9. 


[Oppot,  Q.  The  Original  InhaUtanta  of 
Bharatavarsa  or  India.  Weetaunster, 

1893. 

[Oriental  Sporting  Mapiiiia.  Jane  1828 
to  June  1833,  reprint.  S  tois.  London, 

Orme,  iioberu  Hiafcovical  Fracaiento  of 
the  Mogal  Empire,  Ins.  Thtt  «ae  Awt 

publi»he<l  V)y  Mr.  Orme  in  1782.  But  a 
more  complete  ed.  with  sketch  uf  bis  life, 
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Ac,  1^  iMMd  after  his  death.  410. 

1S05. 

Robart.  Hlit.  of  theHIUtaxyThuia- 
actioni  of  the  British  Nation  in  Tndf>- 
stoD.  3  vols.  4to.  The  dates  of  editions 
•re  u  follows:  Vol.  I.,  1763;  2nd  od., 
1773;  Sid  ed.,  1781.  Vol.  II.  tiu  two 
Btemem  oonunoolj  odlod  Vob.  11.  «id 
TIL),  1778.  PoKthnmoof  oditfaa  of  the 
eoaptoto  work,  1806.  TImm  all  in  4to. 
RepfintatMadnu^  laigvSvo.  18a4SL 

A  Voyage  to  China  and  the  E. 
Indies.  Tr.  by  J.  R.  Forster.  2  vola. 
1771. 


CAome,  Hon.  W.  C   Court  and 
Bnajeet  Singh.   8vo.  1840. 

J,  Sir  William.  T^Tell  in  Various 
Ocmntries  ol  tha  Eait.  8  voli.  4tu. 
1819-23. 

OviaclOBt  Rev.  F.    A  Voyago  to  Soimtt  in 

the  year  I>)ndon,  1696. 

(Ovan,  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Narrative  of 
Voyages  to  explore  tlM  Shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagaaoar.  2  Tola.  Loii< 

doo,  183S.J 

BypaTO.   W.   GifTord.     Narrative  of  a 
"Vear'a  Journey  through  Central  and 
WaatomAnUa.  2Tob.  1866.  [New 

ed.  1  vol.  1888.] 

P&Uacoix.  MonaaigiMur.  I)aacnptio&  du 
HoTanma Hiai oa Blaai.  2vDia.  18M. 


fHhnw,   Rov.   A.  8.  Volk^atyflMlogv. 

London,  1S82.] 

Pandurang  Hari,  or  Memoin*  of  a  Hindoo, 
originaily  published  by  Whitaker.  3 
▼ola.  1826.  The  author  was  Mr.  Hock- 
ley ot  the  Bo.  C8.  «f  wbon  Uttia  ia 

known.  The  <|Uotations  are  partly  from 
the  reissue  by  H.  S.  King  k  Co.  in  1873, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
2  Tola,  small  Sm  ;  but  BumoU's  ap- 
parently from  a  1-to1.  isirae  in  1877. 
[See  4  Ser.  N.  4  Q.  xi.  139,  .727.  The 
quotations  have  now  been  giren  from 
tka  ad.  of  1878.1 

YlH^iab  Hotaa  and  Qaariaa.  a  monthly 
Pariodica  I  ed.  by  Gapt.  &.  C.  TaniDla. 
1883  /**'/'/.  [0(»timiadM*'VKihlmu 
Notaa  and  Queriea,"  ad.     W.  Grooka. 

5  ToU.  1891-96.] 

Paolino.  Fra  P.  da  S.  Barioloroeo.  "^^agj^o 

alio  IndiJ-  Orientali.    4to.    Roma,  1/96. 

Paolino,  B.T.  by  J.  R.  Forster.  8vo.  1800. 

[Paarca,  N.  life  and  Adrentures  in  Abys- 
sinia, ed.  J.  J.  HaOai  3  iwla.  London, 

1S31.] 

JHfOlottl,  Fr.  Balducci.  La  Pratica  di  Mer- 
oatnra,  written  c.  1343  ;  publd.  by  Gian 
FnuBoiaeo  B^piiiu  dal  Ventura  ot  Vol- 
tarra  in  hia  work  ]>alla  Dadma,  ke.  Ub- 

bone  o  Lucca  (really  Florence),  1765-66. 
4  vols.  4to.   Of  thia  work  it  ooostitutos 
tha  9tA  Toltirae.    Rxtracta  traaatated  in 
Oathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  o.v.    The  j 
6th  Toiume  is  a  similar  work  by  Q.  i 
Itwmm  avittatt  a.  1410.  i 


nieiina  Bouddhistaa,  by  Stanislas,  Jtilien. 

Vol.  I.  Vie  et  Voyjigea  de  Hiouen 
Thsang.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  M^moirc.H 
desContn'es  Occidentnlcs.   Pari-s.  ISW. 

[Pally,  Col.  Sir  L.  The  Miraclo  I'iay  of 
Ha-san  and  Hasain,  colIe<:tcd  frum  Oral 
Tradition,  ed.  A.  N.  Wollaston.  2to18. 
London,  1879.] 

Pemberton,  Major  R.  B.  Report  on  the 
Eastern  Frontier  of  British  India.  8?o. 
Oalentte,  1888. 

BBBBant's  (T.)  Viaw  of  Htadoeataii,  India 
extra  Guigam,  China,  mod  Japui. 
4  vols.  4tor 1798-1800. 

BndfBlt  R.  An  Account  of  tha  Island  of 
Ceylon.  2  vols.  1833. 

Paragiin&toria  Modii  Aevi  Qoatoor.  Be- 
censuit  J.  C.  M.  lAurant.  lipriaa. 

1864. 

Peregrine  Pultnney.  A  Novel.  3  toU. 
1844.   (Said  to  be  written  ^  tha  kto 

Sir  .If>hn  Kayo.) 

Periplus  Maris  Erythraei  (I  have  used 
s<.irii.  tiiui-.  ( MiUlor  ill  the  (Jeog.  Graeci 
Minuree.  and  sometimes  the  edition  of . 
B.  nibrieitts,  Leipog,  1888). 

Petia  de  la  Croix.   Hist,  de  Timiir>bt^ 

Ac.    4  vols.  12mo.    Delf.  1723. 

Philalethes,    The  Boacawen's  Voyage  to 

Bombfiy.  1750. 

Fhilippi,  R.P.F.,  de  Sanctma.  Trinitate, 
Itinerarium  Orientale,  kc.  1652. 

PIdllips,  Sir  Richard.  A  Million  of  Facts. 
Ed.  1837.  IThis  Million  of  Facto  oontains 
innumerable  absurdities. 

PhiUhM,  Mr.  An  Account  of  the  Religion, 
liannera,  and  the  Learning  of  the  People 
of  Malabiur.   16mo.    London,  1717. 

Pictet,  Adolphe.  LeaOrigines  Indo-Euro* 
p^nes.    2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  1859-1863. 

Pigafetta,  and  other  contemporary  Writers. 
The  first  Voyago  round  the  Werfd  hj 
Wl>gff11*Bi  translated  from  the  accounts 

of  .   By  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Hak.  Soc  1874. 

Pilot.  The  EngUah,  by  Thornton.  PlartUL 
Folio.  1711. 

FlBto,  Faraam  Mendez.  Peregriiuudto  de 
—  por  elle  escrita,  &c.  FoUo.  Oi%in- 
ally  published  at  Lisbon,  1614. 

PiatO  (OOfU'i).  The  V.  yages  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Femand  Mendes  P.,  A 
Portugal,  kc.  Done  into  Rigtlsh  by 
H.  C.  Gent.   Folio.    London,  1653. 

k  Pioneer  Mail.    (Daily  and 
Weekly    Newspapers    publiahao  at 

Allahabad.) 

Piao^  Gulielmus,  de  Indiae  utrioaqiM  Be 
Natural!  et  MediolL  FoUo.  Aisater- 
dam,  1658.  Sea  Bealia^  whoaa  book  ia 

attached. 

[Platta,  J.  T.  A  Diotionaiy  of  UrdO,  Ghsd- 

cal  Hindi,  and  English.  London,  1884.] 

Playf&ir,  G.  TatotM-flhinif;  or  Indian 
Materia  Medioa.  Tr.  from  tha  cfiginal 
by.  CUentte,  1888. 
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A  Journey  in  Kaat 


De  Variet&te  FortunM.  The 

? notations  under  this  reference .  are 
rom  the  reprint  of  what  |^K3rtnin-<  to  tho 
traveLs  of  Nioolo  Conti  in  Dr.  Friedr. 
Knntrauuin'R  DU;  K«»ntmim  Indiau. 
Munchen.  1S''>;?. 
PoUok,  Lt.-Ool.  Sport  in  Britiah  Bormah, 
Amam,  Mid  the  JjnUA  HUb.  2  voht. 
1879. 

Polo,  'ITie  Book  of  Ser  Marco,  the  Venetian. 
Nowly  Tr.  and  Ed.  by  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.  In  2  vols.  1871.  2nd  ed., 
r«Ti9ed,  with  new  matter  and  many  new 

niustratioiifi.  1875. 

Price,  Josei-h.    Tnu  ts.    3  vols.  8vo.  1783. 
Pzidbam,  C.    An  Hist.,  Pol.  and  Stat. 
Ac.  of  Ceylon  and  Hi  Dependeoeiea. 

2  V..ls.  Svn.  1819. 

PZimor  e  Honra  da  Yida  Soldadeeca  no 
estadoda  Indim.  Fr.  A.  Fi«jre(1680). 

Prinj|^M(MrH.^^.  A 

^tingle,  A.  T.  Selections  from  the  Consulta- 
tions of  the  Agent,  Governor,  and 
Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  1061.  4th 

Sencs.    Mndnis,  1«93. 

The  Diary  and  (.*on8ultati(in  Book  of 
the  Agent,  GoTemor,  anci  (."ouncil  of 
Fort  St.  Ccnre.  1st  Series,  lHvS'2-85. 
4  vols,  (in  progress).    Madras,  lSyi-95.] 

Printep't  Easayi.  BMys  on  Indian  An* 

tiquitie*  of  the  lato  .lames  Prinsep  .  .  . 
to  which  are  added  his  Useful  Tables 
ed.  .  .  .  by  Edwwrd  Tbomaa.  2  vols. 

Rvo.  1858. 

Ptinaep,  H.  T.  Hist,  of  Political  and 
Militiiry  Transiutions  in  India,  during 
the  Adm.  of  the  Marquess  of  Uastiogs. 
2  vols.  1825. 

Fnpa^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Best.  In 
Three  Farts.  Ed.  of  1718.  An  English 
Translation  of  the  letters  of  the  first 
Protostant  Hisdonaiies  SfgWdMlg  and 
Plntecho. 

FMsper  Alpimu.  Hist.  Aegrpt.  Natura- 

hsetRoruni  Aepyptiarum  LibrL  StoIb. 

am.  4to.    Lugd.  B^it.  1755. 
Pni^ab  PUnta,  comprising  Botanieal  and 

N'crnacular  Names  nna  U.<*e8,  by  J.  L. 

Stewart.   Lahore,  1869. 
PmlMb  Vmde  R«fport.    Report  on  the 

T^vdennd  Resources  of  the  Countries  on 
the  N.W.  Boundary  of  Briti.sh  India. 
By  R.  H.  DavlM,  See.  to  OorU  Panjab. 

Purchas,  hi.i  Pilgrimes,  &c.  4  vols,  folio. 
MB6-2«i.  The  Pilgrimage  is  often  Ixnind 
aa  Vol.  V.    It  is  really  a  sojiarate  work. 

—          His  IMIgriiuogc,  or  Relations  of  the 

Worl<l.  kc.  The  4th  ed.  folio.  1625. 
The  1st  0(1.  \^  of  ItlU. 

Pyrard  de  Laval,  Frai»<,<»is.  I)iscour-i  du 
Voyage  dos  Fran(;ai.'«  aux  Indos  Orieiit- 
ales,  161646.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  1619 
bi2vab.l2mo.  Also  pabUshed,  2  vols. 
4to  in  1679  as  Voyage  de  Piane.  Pyr- 


ard de  Laval.  This  is  most  frequently 

quoted. 

There  is  a  smaller  first  sketch  of  1611, 
under  the  name  "  Di.scoiirs  de-«  Voyages 
des  Francais  aux  hides  Orientales." 
[Ed.  for  Hak.  Soc.  by  A.  Gray  and 
H.  C.  P.  Boll,  1887-89.] 

Qanoon-e- Islam.    See  Herklota. 

Rafllea'  Hist,  of  Java.  [2nd.  ed.  2  vols. 
London,  1890.] 

[Raikea,  C.    Notes  on  the  N'orth  Western 
Provinces  of  India.    I»ndun,  1852. 

[Rijendimlila  ntnt,  Indo- Aryans.  Con- 

tribntioHH  towards  the  Klncirlation  of 
their  Ancient  and  Media.'val  History. 
2  vols.    I»ndon,  1831.] 
Raleigh,  Sir  W.    The  IHscoume  of  the  Em- 

Eire  of  Ouiana.    Ed.  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
urgk.   Hak.  Soo.  18^. 
Ram&yana  of  Tulsi  Dia.  Translated  by 
F.  Growse.  1878.  [Rerised  ed.  1  w. 
Allahabad,  1883.] 

Ramnsio,  G.  B.  DeUe  NATigationi  o 
Viaggi.   3  vols.  fbHo,  in  Venetia.  Tlie 

edition^  u-rd  by  me  are  Vol.  I.,  1618  ; 
Vol.  11..  Um  ;  Vol.  III.,  1556  ;  except  .a 
few  quotiit ions  from  C.  Federici,  which 
are  from  Vol.  III.  of  1606,  in  the  B.  M. 
Rashiduddin,  in  Quatrem^re.  Hlstolre  des 

Mongols  dels  Perse,  pir  Iv  hiil-cl-din, 

trad.  kc,.  par  M.  Qoatremere.  Atlas 
toHo.  1W6: 
R&8  Mill,  or  HindiM)  Annals  of  the  Pn»- 
Tinoe  of  GooaeraU  By  Alex.  Kinloch 
Foriiea,  H.E.I.aC.8.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Lcmdon,  1S.'>6. 

Also  a  New  Ivlilion  in  one  volume, 
1878. 

Rates  and  Valuationn  of  Merebandiae 
(Scotland).  IhiVilishod  by  the  Treasury. 
Kdinb.  1867. 

Ravenshaw,  J.  H.  Oaur,  iU  Ruins  and 
Inscriptions.    4tO.  1878. 

Raverty.  Mai.>r  H.  G.  Tabakli-i-lliilll* 

H.T.    2  vol.s.  .Svo.    lymdon,"  1881.  * 

Rawlinaon's  Herodotus.  4  vols.  6vo.  4tli 
edition.  1880. 

Ray,  Mr.  John.  A  Collection  of  Curious 
Travels  and  Voyages,  in  Two  Parts 
(includes  Rauwolff).  Tlie  saoood  edi- 
tion.  2  vols.  1705. 

 Historia  PlanLarum.    Folio.    See  p. 

967a. 

  Synopsis    Methodica  AniOiaMnni 

Quadrupedum  et  Serpontini ' 
Auotore  Joanne  Raio^  F.R.8. 

1693. 

Raynal,  Abb«  W.  F.  Hiatoirt  FliIldMpki- 

que  ot  Politique  des  Etablissoments  des 
Europt'-ens  dans  loa  deux  Indos.  (First 

fiublished,  Amsterdam,  1770.  4  vols, 
'irst  English  translation  by  J.  Juata- 
mond,  liondon,  1776.)  There  were  an 
itMiuLiiso  ininilicr  <«f  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal, with  nio<lihcationa,  and  a  second 
Enirlish  version  by  the  aaOM  Joal 
inSTols.  1708. 
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Bafonner,  A  Trae.   (Rv  C'nl.  Geoige  Ohtt- 

ney,  K.E.).   3  voU."  1873. 

Stgulations  for  the  Hon.  Company's  Troops 

on  th<:  C^xu^t  of  Coromanael,  l>y  M.-Oen. 
Sir  A.  Campbell,  K.B.,&o.*o.  Madnw, 
1787. 

MMuid.  Tngmnu  but  rinda,  in  Jotam, 
Amattqutf  Ser.  IV.  torn.  iv. 

 M^oire  sur  I'lnde.   4to.  1849. 

BatattedflB  Tofifts  IkitMpAr  let  Axabes 

«t  lea  Pbtmim  .  .  .  trad.,  &c.,  par  M. 

Reinaud.    2  stn.  vols.    Paris.  1845. 

EannaU,  Major  Jamaa.  Mamoir  of  a  Bfap 
of  uhMknalaii,  or  fha  Mogal  Empire. 
Srd  edition.   4to.  1793. 

Baaaeiii  Qmxdm  da.  Cairoo.  dal  Bay  dom 
Joion.  FloKo.  BfOf%  1664. 

(Bavelatioiu.  th.  , < >f  m  Orderly.  By  Faimdk- 
kooree  Kbao.   Benares,  1866.] 

ttada,  H.,  Drakeostain.  Hortos 
MalabtikM.  6vola.folio.  Amatalod. 

Bkyv  IIVTNb.    Boddbtaai.  8.P.C.K.  JVo 

(faff  (ninre  sh.ime  to  S.P.C.K.). 

BilMixaJ.  FadalidAdaHUfcotioa.  (1685.) 
RntpobUahad  neanllj. 

pttoa,  B.  L.  Gaiattaarof  Myaoro.  2  vols. 

London,  1S97. 
[Riddall.  T>r.  R.    Indian  Domestic  Economy. 
7th  cd.    Calcuttn,  1871. 

{Bialay,  H.  H.  The  'lYibes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal.   2  roU.   Calcutta,  1891.] 

BtUar.  Carl.  EnUraad*.  19  Tobi  in  SI. 

Berlin,  1822-1859. 

BohtMon^  Philip.    See  Qftrdan,  in  My 

Bochon.  AbW.   Sff  p.  816a. 

[Boa,  Sir  T.    Ernhfuwy  to  tbe  Court  of  the 

ihrnt  Mi^\.  Ed.  by  W. 

FnsTter.    Hak.  .Soc.    2  vols.  1899.] 

Boabnck,  T.  An  English  and  Hindoostanee 
Naval  Dietioaary.    ISna  GUeotta, 

ISll.   .•<^<  Small. 

Aogerioa,  Abr.  ]>a  opam  Daure  tot  het 
Vcrbotfaii  Hyadandom.  4to.  Lsydan, 

1651. 

Abo  Rometimaa  quoted  from  tbe 
French  version,  viz.  :  - 

BflgK*  Abiaham.  La  Porta  OnTorta  .  .  . 

an  la  Trsyo  Rcprcientation,  Ac.  4to. 
AnalanlAni,  1670. 

Iba  anthor  wa.<<  the  fin<t  Chaplain  at 
PtaHoat  (163M64I),  and  then  for  mme 
yaaia  at  Bataria  (aee  UaTart,  p.  132). 
Ha  ratnmed  borne  in  1647  and  died  in 
1649,  at  Gotida  (Pref.  p.  n)  The  hook 
vaa  brought  out  bv  hia  widow.  Thus, 
at  tbe  tame  that  tbe  English  Chaplain 
Lord  (•!•▼.)  waj«  studying  tbe  religion  of 
the  Hindu."  at  Surat,  the  Dutch  Chap- 
lain Ri^er  wa-  dninp  the  same  at  Puli- 
oai.  Ine  work  of  tbe  last  is  in  OTerv 
way  vastly  superior  to  tba  fonnar.  ft 
was  written  nt  Bataria  («ee  p.  117),  and, 
owing  to  it«  publication  after  bis  death, 
lhata  mn  a  law  niipriiita  of  Indian 


words.  Tho  author  hud  his  information 
from  a  Brahman  named  Padmanaba 
(PadmaniMa),  wbo  know  Dutch,  and 

who  ^^^lvc  him  n  Dutch  tran.slation  of 
Bhartrihan  s  SjiLukjis,  which  is  printed 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  book.  It  is  tno  first 
translation  from  Sanskrit  into  an  Suro- 
pean  language  (A.B.). 

Boteiro  da  Viagem  de  Vasco  da  Oama  em 
Mooocxcvu.  2a  edidk).  lisboa.  1861. 
The  1st  ad.  was  publisbad  in  188o.  The 

work  i*  inscri  hod  to  Al  varo  Valiu>>  8aa 
Figaniire,  Bibliog.  hist.  Port,  p.  150. 
(Note  byA.B.). 

 .Vr,  De  Caatro. 

Bonnat  L^.  A  TntTan  1»  China.  Sto. 
Psrie,  1878. 

[Bow,  T.  V.   Manual  of  Tuijora  IMrtriot 

Madrft-s  1883.) 

Boyle,  J.  v.,  M.D.  An  Essay  on  tba  An- 
tiquity of  Hindoo  Medicine.  8vo.  1837. 

  Illustrations  of  tba  Botany  and 

other  brsnebas  of  Nat.  History  of  tba 
Himalayas,  and  nf  tho  Floras  of  Ossfa- 
mere.  2  Tola,  folio.  1839. 

Bnbnk,  Wilhelmus  da.  XttBaravtam  in 

Baoneil  de  Voyages  et  dc  MT  moirasda 

la  Soc.  do  Ck-ugraphie.   Tom.  iv.  18S7. 

Bumphius  (Oeow  Ererard  Bomphf.).  'Bmt' 

barium  Amboinen'^o.  7  vols,  folio.  An- 
stclod.   1741.   (He  died  in  1693.) 

Bossall,  Patrick.  An  Aoooont  of  Indian 
Snakes  collected  on  tho  ctxast  of  Ooro- 
mandel.   2  vols,  folio.  1603. 

Bycaut,  fttr  PMd.   Praaant  Bteto  of  tba 

Ottoman  Kmin'ro.  Folio,  16^7.  Ap- 
poadod  to  tid.  of  Knollys  Hist,  of  tbe 
Turks. 

Saar.     .Inhanti    .T  iom}.,      Ost  ■  Imlianisclie 

Ftlnf  -  sehn  -  J&hrige  Kriegs  -  Dienste 
(&c.).    (1644-166A.)  Folio.  NttnibaiK» 

1672. 

Sacy,  Silvestre  de.    Relation  de  I'Egypte. 

See  Abdallatif. 
 Chreatomathia  Axaba.  2de£d.  3 

▼ob.  8to.  Pari*,  1826-27. 

Sftdik  lafUiani,  Tbe  Goograpbioal  Works 
of.  IVansUted  by  J.  C.  from  original 
Persian  MRS.,  Ac.  Oriental  ^ruda- 

tion  Fund.  18:52. 

Sainsbnry,  W.  NcksI.  Calaadnr  of  Stata 
Papers,  East  Indies.  Vol.  I.,  1863 
(1013-1616);  Vol.  II  ,  1870  (1617  1621); 
Vol.  III.,  1878  (1622-1624) ;  Vol.  IV., 
1884  (lffi»-162»).   An  adulimbia  wotk. 

Sanang  Setzen.  Geschichte  der  Ost-Mon- 

Slon  .  .  .  von  Ssanang  S^ictzen  Chung- 
idaehi  dar  Ordus.  au.^  dem  Mongol . .  . 
vnn  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt.  4tOi  St. 
Petersburg,  1829. 
[Sanderson,  C  P.  Thirteen  Years  among; 
the  Wild  Boasts  of  India,  8id  adT 
London,  1882.] 

Snsgamaao,  Bar.  Father.  A  description 
of  tho  Burmese  Empire.  Translated 
hy  W.  Tandy,  D.D.  (Or.  TransL  Fund). 
4to.  Boom,  188a. 
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Bm  Boaan,  Fmy  A.  Historia  General 
do  la  India  Oriental.  Folio.  Valludolid, 
160ft. 

tMMtti,  Lett«t«^  contaiiMd  in  D«  QalMr* 
natia,  q.v. 

Saty-  "BMn,  Hie  Saturday  Review,  London 

weekly  newHpaper. 

BctaiUbMBir,  Johann.  The  Bondage  and 
IkKviftt  of.  Tr.  by  Cnpt.  J.  Buchan 
Telfor,  R.N.    Hak.  Soc.  1879. 

Aohonten,  Wottter.  Oost-Indiiobe  Toyagia. 
kc.   t'Amsterdam,  1676. 

This  is  tlio  Dutch  original  rendered 
in  (  Jernmn  as  Walter  SchUlxen,  q  v. 

[Schrader,  O,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
tho  Aryan   Peoples.     Tr.  Iqr  F.  l: 

Jevons.    London,  1890.] 

Schulxen,  Walter.  Ost-Indiscbe  Heise- 
BoBchroibnnif.  Folio.  Ansterdani,1676b 
See  Bchouten. 

Achnylor,  Eugene.  Tarkutan.  2  volt. 
8yo.  1876. 

(Scott,  -T.  n.  and  .1.  P.  Hardiman.  Ga243ittc('r 
of  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States. 
6  Tola  BaagooB,  1900.] 

ScnftOB,  Luke.  Beflexiona  nn  the  fiovcrn- 
ment  of  Uindoetao,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Hist  of  Bengal.  1770. 

BmIj,  Capt.  J.  B.  ThoWondinof  Ellont. 

8vo,  1824. 

Seir  Mntaqherin,  or  a  View  of  Modem 
Timea,  Itcing  a  History  of  India  from  the 
year  1118  to  1196 'of  the  lledjimb. 
nom  the  Persian  of  Ghulam  HtiKsiiin 
Khan.  2  vols,  in  8.  AUy.  Calcutta,  1789. 

8«feon-KazT,  W.  8.,  aud  Hugh  Sandeman. 
getoettoos  from  Oftlentta  Oaxettes  (1 784- 
1823).  5  vols.  8v.).  (The  4th  and  5th 
by  U.  S.)   Calcutta,  I8t>4-18t)9. 

Shaw,  Bobait.  VisitB  to  HIgli  Tartary, 

Yarkand,  and  Ka«hghar,  1871. 

Shaw,  Dr.  T.  Travelji  or  Obiienrations  re- 
latiiw  to  eereral  Puts  of  Baxliazy  and 
the  Levant.  2tod  od.  1767.  (Orig.  ed. 

is  of  1738). 

MMk^wMn  Toyam.    A  V.  roond  tlie 

Worlrl,  >)v  tho  Wav  of  the  Great  South 
Sea,  Perform  d  in  the  Years  1719,  20,  21, 
22.  By  Ot|it.Qeoig«&  London,  172S. 

Sherring,  Revd.,  M.A.  Hindu  Tribes  and 
Cjibtv^.    ;?  vols.  Ito.    CalcutUi,  1S7-2-81. 

Sherwood,  Mn^.  Stories  from  the  Church 
Catechiflro.  Ed.  1873.  This  work  waa 
originally  published  about  1817,  but  I 
oemiattraoe  the  exaet  date.  Tt  is  almost 

unique ae gifin^  »>me  view  ..f  the  life  of 

the  non-oomnu&sioiied  rank  -  of  a  British 
■-  regiment  in  India,  though  of  course 
much  is  changed  nince  its  date. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.,  The  Life  of,  chiefiy  Auto- 
faiographiod.  1867. 

WUap^  John.  Memoirs  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Military  C.-ireer  of  .  ,  ,  written  by 
Himself.  2nd  od.  (First  od.«  18281 
3toU.8to.  1830. 


Sibree,   Revd.  J.    The  OffM*  AftktA 

laland.  1880. 

Sidi  'AU.  The  MoMt,  by  S.  A.  Kapodaa. 

Exts.  translated  by  Joseph  v.  Hammer, 
in  /.       ^<>c  Bengal,  Vols.  III.  &  V. 

  Relation  des  Voyagea  de,  nommi 

ordinairement  Katibi  Roumi,  trad,  sur 
hi  venrion  allemonde  de  M.  Dies  par 
M.  Moris  in  /enrMU  iliM(d0«^  Ser.  I. 

torn.  ix. 

[  The  Travels  and  Adventurea  of  the 

Turkish    Admiral.      Trans.    \sif  A. 

VamKry.    Lonli.,  1S99.] 

Sigoli,  Simonc.  Viogglo  al  Monte  SineL 
See  FrescobaldL 

Simpldn.    See  iMttrt. 

[Skeat,  W.  W.  Malay  Miigic,  being  an 
Introduction  to  tho  Folklore  and  Popular 
Religion  of  the  Malay  Peninanla.  8to. 
London,  1900. 

[SUnner,  Cspt.  T.  Excursions  in  India, 
including  a  Walk  over  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jmnna 
and  the  Ganges^  2nd  od.  2  Tok. 
Ivondon,  1S:{,'}.] 

Skinner,  Lt.-Col.  James,  Military  Memoirs 
-f.    Kd.by  J.  B.  FnuHcr.    2  voU.  1851. 

SleemaiL  Lt.-Col.  (Sir  Wm.).  Bamaaeeana 
and  Vocabulary  of  the  Peculiar  Language 

of  the  Thugs.    8vo.    Calcutta,  1836. 

 Bambles  and  Recollections  of  an 

Indian  Ofhciul.  2  vols,  largo  8vo.  18  J4. 
An  excellent  book.  [New  ed.  in  2  vols., 
by  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Constable's  Oriental 
Miscellany.   London,  1893.] 

[  A  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  oi 

Oudh  in  1849-50.  2  vols.  London,  1858.] 

Small,  Rev.  G.  A  Laakari  Dictionary. 
12mo.,  1882  (being  an  enkiged  ed.  of 
Roebuck,  <|.v.). 

Bndtli,  B.  Bosworth.  Life  of  Lord  Law- 

rence.   2  vols.  8vo.  1883. 

Smith,  Major  L.  F.  Sketch  of  the  Re^ar 
Corps  in  the  service  of  Native  Princes. 
4to.  Tract.  Calcutta,  H.D.  London. 
1805. 

[Sociaty  in  India,  by  an  Indian  Ofleer.  2 

vols.    I>)ndon,  IS II. 

Booietyi  Manners,  Tales,  and  Fictions  of 
India.  8  vols.  London,  1844.] 

SoIv3m8,  F.  R.    Les  Htiidawi.  4  voia. 

folio.    Paris,  1808. 

Boonerat.  Voyages  auz  Indea  Orientales 

et2i  la  Chine    2  vols.  4ta   1781.  AIm> 

3  vols.  8vo.  1782. 

Soma,  P.  Franeeeoo  dsu  Orieota  OoMqnia- 

tado  a  Jesus  Chrifto  pelos  Padres  da 
Comimnha  do  Jesus.  Folio.  Ldsbon. 
1710.  lU]>rint  of  Pt.  I.,atBombay,  1881. 

Sonthey,  R.  Curse  of  KiluUBa.  18101.  In 

Collected  Works. 

Bpielbergen  van  Waerwijck,  Toyaga  at 

(Four  Voyages  to  tho  E.  Indies  fiom 
15S>4  to  ltK)4,  in  Dutch.)  1046. 

Bprengar,  Prof .  Aloys.  Die  Poet  uadBaiaa> 
Sonlan  des  Orients.  8so.  Leipng,1864, 
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Mttnfftri  Dictaonor}-,  the,  of  AnglicLsed 
WordB  ftod  Phnaw,  bj  C.  A.  M. 
9mariL  Obmbridg^,  1810.] 

■inky's  VftMo  cU  Oama.  See  Oama. 

Sir  G.  Authentic  AccOHBk  of 
Lord  Macartney's  Embaasy  to  tho 
BBpmr  of  ChiiM.  avolik  Ito.  1797. 

BlATorinuB.  Voya^  to  the  B.  Indies.  Tr. 

from  Dutch  by  S.  H.  Wiloooko.  3  vob. 
1798. 

Itodmin.  Narmtivo  of  a  Five  Yeara' 

Expedition  aguinst  the  Revolted  Negroee 
in  Sarinnm.    2  vols.  4U).  1806. 

Stephen,  Sir  James   F.     Story  of  Nan- 

cosuur  and  Impey.   2  vols.  18d5. 
Blokes.  M.  ladtaaFalxyTUM.  CUoatte, 

1879. 

Btnagford.  Viwxmni,  Select  Writinga  of. 
2vota.lko.  1869. 

at  Pierre,  R  do.  L>  Ch—dlw  Tartlwiiit 

1791. 

[BiHrt,  H.  A.  See  8taRMlE»  J. 

[BtlUIUi  ¥  J.  and  Stuart,  H.  A.  Manual  of 
8.  Canara.    2  vols.    Madras,  1894-95.] 

Sabsidios  i>ara  a  HLstoria  da  India  Porta- 
gne/^i.  (Published  by  the  Koyal  AaBp 
demy  of  Lisbon.)    Lisbon,  1878. 

MiTaa,  C«pt.  O.  L.,  R.A.  Dhow  Chasin^r 

in  Zanzibar  Waten*,  and  ootho  BMtorn 
Coast  of  Africa.  1873. 

Bmseon's  Daughter.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
l827.    Reference  by  chapter. 

Major  Michael.  Aooount  of  an 
Bmbunr  to  the  Kinsdom  of  ATa,  in 
the  year  178&  itoTiaOO. 

Tannatha  s  Geschichte  dee  BoddhiamnB 
in  lit'ii.i    Cvnu.  Tr.  by  A.  Sohiefaer. 

St.  Poten^burg,  18«». 

Taremier,  <).  B.  Las  Six  Voyage  en 
Tiirquic,  cn  Perse,  etaos  Indea.  Svole. 
4to.    Paris  1676. 

— —  E.T.,  which  is  generally*  that  quoted, 
being  contained  in  Collections  of  1  ravels 
Ac ;  being  the  Travels  of  Monsieur 
Tatemier,  Bemier,  and  other  great 
■MD.  In  2  vols,  folio.  London,  1684. 
nU.  by  v.  A.  Ben.  2  vols.  London, 
1S89.] 

Tajior,  Voi.  Meadows.  SU^  of  My  Life. 
8VO.0877).  Snded.  1878. 

(TlQFlnr,  J.  A  Descriptive  anil  Historical 
Aooount  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
Daeea,  in  Bengal.  Loodoo,  186L] 

iWgnmonth,  Mem.  of  Life  of  John  Lord, 
b^^his  Son,  Lord  TeignoxNith.   2  vols. 

Tlizeira.  P.  Pedro.  Belaciones  ...  do 
los  Keyes  de  Persia,  de  los  Reyes  de 
Uarmoz,  j  de  un  Viage  dendo  la  India 
Oriental  hasta  Italia  por  terra  (all  three 
sepantely  peged).    En  Amberes,  IGIO. 

Blrlmenaa.  See 


Antonio.   Itinenurio  .  .  .  como 
4a  India  veu  por  terra  a  eites  Re: 
Oi%.  ed.    ditaabra,  1660. 


Reynos. 
Ei&tion 


quoted  (by  Buinell)  eeeme  to  be  of 

Lisbon,  17t)2. 

Terrv'.  A  Voyage  to  East  India,  kc 
Obaerved  by  Edward  Terry,  then  Chap- 
lain to  the  kight  Hon.  iiir  Thomas  Row, 
Knt.,  Lord  Ambassador  to  the  Great 

Mogul.    Reprint,  1777.    Ed.  1655. 

 An  issue  without  the  Author's  name, 

printed  at  the  end  of  the  &T.  of  tlw 

Tr.ivvN  r.f  Si^r.  iMetro  deUa  VaDe  into 
Eaiit  India,  kc.  1665. 
 Also  a  part  hi  Porohas,  Vol,  IL 

Therenot,  Mekhiaedek.  (Collectiaii).  Be- 
latiooe  de  diTen  Voyagee  Cnrieos. 
Snded.  Svols.  folSo.  I<ni6. 

Thevenot,  .r.  de.  Vo3rages  en  Europe,  Asie 
ot  .\fri4n0.  '2nd  ed.  5  vols.  12rao.  1727. 

Thevet,  Andri-.  Ckwmographie  UniTor- 
telle.  FoUo.   Paris,  1676. 

Thevet    Lee  Singolaritos  de  la  Fraiioa 

Autartioqne,  autrement  numm^  Ame- 
rlqae.   Paris,  1558. 

Thomas,  H,  s.  The  Bod  ia  Inttu  8v<o. 

Mangalore,  1873. 

Thomas,  Edward.  ChnnideaoftlwPalliAB. 
Kings  of  Dohli.   8vo.  1S71. 

Thomeon,  Dr.  T.  Weeteni  Himalaya  and 
Tibet.   8to.   London,  1862. 

Thomson,  J.    The  Straits  of  Malacca, 

Indo-China,  and  China.    8vo.  1875. 

Thomhill,  Mark.   Personal  Adyentnrea, 

Ac,  in  the  Mutiny.    8vo.  1884. 

[  Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian 

Official.   London,  1899.1 

Thnnbeorg,  C.  P.,  M.D.  Travels  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  mode  Iwtween  the 
yean  1770  and  1779.  E.T.  4  vols. 
8vo.  1799. 

TbMW.  iBStttvtea  ot  E.T.  by  Joseph 
Whfte.  4to.  Oafbrd,1783. 

Timor,  .\utobiQgFaphioal  Memoirs  of.  E.T. 
by^M^r^CL  Stewart  (Or.  Tr.  Fund), 

Tippoo  Sultan,  Select  Letters  of.  B.T. 

by  Col.  W.  Kirkpatritk.    4to.  1811. 

Tip6  Sultan,  Hist,  of,  by  Hussein  Ali  Khan 
Kirmani.    E.T.  by  Miles.    (Or.  Tr. 

Fund.)   8vo,  1864. 

Tod,  Lieut. -(\j1.  James.  Annals  and  Anti- 
quities of  liajasthnn.  2  vols.  Ito.  1829. 
[riej.rinted  at  Calcutta.    2  vols.  1884.1 

Tohfut  ul  Mujahideen  (Hint,  of  the  Maho- 
medans  in  lialabar).  IVd.  by  Lieut. 
M.  J,  Rowlandson.  (Or.  Tr.  Fund.) 
8vo.    1888.    (Very  ba-lly  edited.) 

Tom  Cringle's  Log.  Ed.  1863.  (Onpinally 
published  in  I5laekwix>d,  c.  1830-31.) 

Tombo  do  Estado  da  India.  See  Subsidios 
and  Botelho. 

Tr.  Lit.  See  Bo.  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  3  vols. 
4to.    London,  1819-23. 

Trvfolmn.  c,  o.  s^.  Compettttoa-WaltaaL 
and  Dawk-Bungalow. 

TtSbmvxItfTsaMiK.  Bombay,  1888^ 
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TklgMtioB.     Do   Christiana  Exjpeditione 
apad  Sioas.    4to.    Lugduni,  I0I6. 

TtoWMWrtl  (Hon.    Ctoorpre)  Mahawaaao. 

The  M.  in  Roman  characters  with  the 
tnuiBlatiun  Bubjuinod,  &c.  (Only  oao 
wL  paUnlMd.)  4lo.  Oeykm,  18S7. 

Mor,  E  B.  Frtmtttv*  Ooltort.  2  vola. 

8to.  1871. 
r  Anabuao;    or   Httrioo  and  the 

Mexicann^  AndantaadModam.  London. 

1861.] 

Tyr,  GhiiUanxna  da,  «t  sea  Oootinua tears— 

Text©  du  XIII.  SiMo— par  M.  Paulin. 
Paris.   2  toIb.  large  6vo.  1879-80. 
[TyUar,  A.  F.  OonaldantioosonthePreaent 
Political  Stata  of  India.  2toIi.  London, 
1816.] 

Uaa&O,  (».  A  b(K)k  of  I 'rati" I  d4hi  J/rrni- 
(vra  of  1440,  which  forms  the  4th  toL  of 
DtUa  D^ema.  8mTt§Md, 

Valentia,  lionl.  Vovrxj^es  and  Travels  to 
India,  &c.  1802-lM>i.  3  vols.  4to.  im. 

Yalentijii.  Oud  en  Niow  Ooat-Indian.  6 

vnl.s.  fulio— oftiHi  itoond  in  8  or  9. 

Amsterdam,  lfi24-6. 

[VimMry,  A.  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 
Additional  Chatitcrs  on  mv  Travels, 
Adventoros,  and  on  the  Etfinology  of 
OentralAaia.  London,  1868.] 

TuBraam  Ilouckgeist  (EmteiijtoGliinay, 

E.T.    Ixmdon,  179S. 

Van  den  Broecke,  Pict<«r.  Reysen  naer 
Ckxit  Indien.  kc.    Ainsierdatt,  odns. 

1620?  m'M,  lrtt»>,  1»>1>. 

Vasdar  Lith.   'S<€  Merveilles. 

TaS^T  TWr,  a   Novel   without  a  Hero, 

Thackeray's.    Thin  is  usually  quoted 

by  chapter.     If  by   jwge,  it  is  from 

ad.  186^.  2to1...  s^o. 
Tunittart  H.  A  Narratire  of  the  Tranmc- 

tlons  in  Bengal,  irrtO-17t)-l.    3  vols.  8vo. 

1766. 

▼an  Twist,  Jchan  ;  Qewesen  Overhooft  van 

do  Nederlandstho  comtooren  Amndnl'ot, 
Vamhii/a,  /{  i  t.cn  /{;  .  V. /( Qenerall 
BoachrjjTingn  van  ludien,  itc.  t'Am- 
stoledam,  1648. 
▼arthema.  I/"l<.vico  di.  Tlie  Travels  of. 
Tr.  froufl  the  orig.  Italian  F^lition  of 
1610  by  T.  Winter  Jones*,  F.S.A.,  and 
edited,  kc,  bv  George  Feray  Bsdger. 
Hak.  Soc.  lHfi:j. 

This  is  the  kIh.  j noted  with  a  faw  ex> 
oeptions.    Mr.  tiumull  writes  : 

"We  have  also  u-ted  the  .lecond  edi- 
tion of  the  original  (')  Italian  text 
(l'2mo.  Venice,  l.'"d7).  A  third  edition 
ai)j>iN»red  at  Milan  in  1523  (  Ito.).  ami  a 
fourth  at  Venioe  in  1635.  This  ioterost- 
fn^  Joarnal  was  translated  into  EnirHsh 
by  Eden  in  l.iy  f^vo.),  arpl  I'lirohas 
^ii. pp.  14Aa-14y4)givo."«  au  abridgement; 

_t  _  AM  At  tnpoctaat 


Vitriaci,  Jaoobi  (Jacques  de  Vitry).  Hist. 


It  »  thus  ona  of  Iba 


Neither  Mr.  Winter  Jonea  nor  my 
friend  Dr.  Badger,  in  editing  Vartbenm, 

seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dis- 
jwinigement  cji.st  on  his  veracity  in  the 
famous  ('oll(Njuios  of  Garcia  tie  Orta 
(f.  29v.  and  f.  30).  These  affect  his 
statements  as  to  his  vovages  in  tfaa 
further  K>ii>t  ;  :uul  deny  his  ever  harin^ 
gone  beyond  Calicut  and  Cochin ;  a 
theds  which  it  would  not  be  dilBenlt  to 
demonstrate  out  of  hLs  own  n.irrative. 

[Yaralat,  U.  A  View  of  the  Kis«,  Progress, 
and  Preeent  State  of  the  English  GoVem* 

mcnt  in  Bengal,  including  a  Reply  to 
the  Misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Bolts,  and 
other  Wntam  London,  1772.] 

Vermenlen,  Qenet.  Oost  IndisoheVovafa. 

1677. 

Vigna,  O.  TlraTala  in  Kashmir,  Isidakfa, 

kc  2vol8. 8vo.  1R42. 

Vinoenso  Maria.  II  Viaggio  all'  Indie 
oriental!  del  P.  .  .  .  Procuratore  Gene- 
ralr   do-  Camalitani  SeaU.  Folio. 

lioma,  1672. 

'  'aoquos  de  Vi 
JlienMolyni.  See  Bongnn. 

Voeabnlista  in  Arabico.  (Edited  by  C. 
SchiaparuUi.)    Fireaze,  1871. 

Voigt.  Hortna  Snburbainii  CSslenttenslo. 

8vo.    Calcutta,  ISift. 

Von  Bazft  Arnold.  PUgarfahri  des  Kitten 
(1496-1499).  IVomMSS.  Coin,  1860. 

Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1747  and 

1748.  .  .  .  Intemitersed  with  many  use- 
ful and  curious  Obsenrations  and  Aneo- 
dotes.   8to.   London,  1762. 

Vullers.  J.  A.  Lexicon  IVrsico-Latinnm. 
2  vul.4.  and  buppt.  ijoaoae  ad  Rbeuum. 
1865-67. 


Wallaaa.  A.  R.  The  MaUy  ArohipeUgo. 
7th  ed.  1880. 

[Wallace,  Lient.  Fifteen  Years  in  India, 
or  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  London, 
1822.1 

Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  .Search  of  the 
Pictureetiue  (by  Fanny  Parkes).  2  vols, 
imp.  8vo.  1850. 

Ward.  W.  A  View  of  the  Histnr>-,  Litem- 
ture,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.  3rd 
ed.   4  vols.  8vo.   London,  1817-1820. 

Inthetitlesof  fir<t2v(>l<.  puMd.inlSIT, 
thin  ed.  is  stated  to  Ik?  in  2  vols.  In  those 
of  the  3rd  and  4tb,  1820,  it  i**  stated  to  be 
in  4  vols.  This  arose  from  some  mis- 
take, the  anther  being  abaent  in  India 
when  the  first  two  were  published. 

The  work  originally  appeared  at 
Seram{)oro,  1811,  4  vols.  4to,  and  an 
abridged  ed.  ilnd.  1  vol.  4to.  ISl.*). 

Waring,  E.  J.  The  Tropical  Resident  at 
Hoaio,4o.  8vo.  1866w 

Wassaf.  Geschichte  Wassafs,  Persisch 
heraus^'egelien,  ond  DeutjM:h  uberaetst, 

von  Jimeph  uuMr-Puatall.  4tO. 

Wien,  1866. 
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1879. 
Jouraey  into 


Oriental 

2  Tolfl.  New 


W.  The  Fardle  of  Fadone. 
London,  1566.  Aiw  reprinted  in  the 
Hnkluft  of  1807. 

[WiMtIk  O.    A  Dictiooary  of  the  Eoonomic 
Bndiwie  of  India.  10  Tole.  CUoutta, 

Wtllin^n  Despatches.  Tb»  Bdhk  qnofeed 

is  u'ually  that  of  1837. 

Welsh,  Co\.  JumcH-.    Military  Eeminia 
oenoes  ...  of  nearly  iO  years'  Active 
fienrioe  in  the  £.  Indies.   3  toIs.  Svo. 
18801  (An  anienettt  book.) 

J.  T.     MadniM   in    tlio  Olden 
.  .  .  eompiled  from  Official  Ko- 
8  Tob.  sn.  sq.  8vo.  1881. 

■  Early  Records  of  British  India. 
Calcutta,  1878.   2nd  ed 

Wheler,  H«t.  Sir  George 

Greece.  Folio. 

Witney    (Pn^f.    W.  D.) 
Lingiiistical  Studies. 

York.  l>7;i-74. 

Widows,  Hindoo.  Papers  relating  to  E.I. 
Affairs ;  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Folio.  1821. 

(^Wilkinson,  R.  J.  A  Malay-English  Dic- 
tionary.   Part  I.    Singapore,  1901. J 

WlDai,  Ool.  Mark.    Historiflftl  SIntdiM 

of  the  Sonfh  of  India  in  an  Attempt  to 
trace  the  Uitit  of  Myaoor.  3  vola.  4to. 
1810-17.  2nded.,2Yob.8fo.  MaOnM, 

Williams,  Monier.  Religions  Thought 
and  Life  in  India.    Part  I.,  1883. 

r  Brah  mil  n  inm  and  Hindfiism.  4th  ed. 
London,  lh91.] 

mUams,  S.  Wells.  Chinese  Cunumwial 

Onide.   4th  ed.    ("anton,  1S56. 

WUliAinaOII,  V.  M.  The  Kast  India  Vade 
MoeiUD,  hj  Gapt.  Thomas  Willianuon 
(the  author  of  OriaUeU  FieU  SporU), 
2^8to.  1810. 

Capt.    T.  Orieslal 
Atlas  folio.  1807. 


Wills,  C.  T.  In  the  I^nd  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun.  or  Modem  Persia.  1883. 

[Wilson,  A.  Tfie  Abode  of  Snow,  Observa- 
tions on  a  .Journey  from  Chinese  Tibet 
to  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Edinburgh, 
1876.] 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  Ufa  of,  hy  Oeoiga 

Smith,  LL.I).  1.^78. 

f   Indian  Caste.     2  vols.  Bombay, 

1877.]  ' 

Wolff,  J.   Travel  and  AdwrtuTBi.  Svob. 

London,  1860.  J 

WoUaataa,  A.  N.  En^iah-FmiMi  IMa- 

tionary.  8vo.  1882. 

Wiifbt,  T.  Eailj  TxmiM  in  Pslestine^ 
edited  with  Notes.  (Bohn.)  1818. 

Wzi^t,  T.  Dome.stic  Manners  and  Seott- 
menta  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
1882. 

Wyllie,  J.  W.  S.  Essays  on  the  Kxtenial 
Policy  of  India.  Ed&ted  hj  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunter.  1875. 

Wytfllet.  Histolre  das  Indes.  Pow,  8  pis. 
Douay.  1611. 


Xayerii,  Scti.  Franciaci.  Indiarum  Apuetoli 
Epistdaxom  Ubri  <)iiinqa«.  nagaai 

I  1667. 

Zavier,  St.  Franeia,  Life  and  Letters  of, 

by  Rev.  H.  irMtll4|«(aJ.).  SvoU 
8to.  1872. 


[Yusuf  All,  A.  A  Monograph  on  Silk  Fabrics 
{woduoad  in  the  Xortb-Westem  Pn> 
TinoesandOudh.  Allahabad,  1900.] 


Zedler,  J.  H.  Grosses  VolUtandligea  Uni- 
versal licxicon.  64  vols,  folio.  Leipzig, 
17d2-17&0i  and  Supplement^  4  toU. 
1751-1754. 


Ziegenbalg.  See 
ChNqpaL 
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CORRIGENDA. 


TAOM.  COU 

32  b. — Apollo  Bunder.  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  (Hidory  of  Bomhay^  Tovcn 
and  liiand,  Cetmu  Report^  1901,  p.  17)  derivw  tins  name  fioiii 
*  Ftelky  Bandar,'  *the  Harbour  of  duatering  Shooto.* 

S74  o. — CreaBe.  1817.  "  tli*-  iNn  tngnese  coniniander  re<iue.st«d  permis'iioii 
to  see  tlu*  Cross  which  Jauiere  wore.  .  .  ." — Rev.  R.  FelloxccSy 
Hutory  of  Ceylon^  chap.  v.  quoted  in  9  ser.  N.  dc  Q.  I.  85. 

S76   6.->iW  "  Poma  "  iwd  Portna." 

380  h.—For  **It  ia  probable  tluttvliat  Uiat  geographer  .  .  ."mut  **It  ia 
probable  from  what  ..." 

499  6. — The  reference  to  Bao  was  accidentally  omitted.  The  wort!  is 
Pegu.ui  }Mi  (pronounced  bd-a\  "a  monastery."  The  quotatioa 
from  Sangermauo  (p.  88)  ruiia  :  "  There  ia  not  any  village,  how- 
ever small,  that  has  not  one  or  more  large  wooden  houses,  which 
are  a  speeiea  of  convent,  by  the  Portugueae  in  India  caUedBMK* 

511  a.— for*' AdAwlYt"  raid"  AdAwlftt" 

666  a.— Mr.  Edwaidea  (op.  eA.  6)  derivea  IbM^mg  from  Bkt  moliya- 
f/r^tmn^  **  fiah^village,"  due  to  '*the  pungent  odour  of  the  fiah^ 
which  ita  earlieet  inhabitanta  caught)  dried  and  ate." 

665    6.— For  "  Steven*8  "  renA  "  Stevens'." 

678  a.— Mr.  Edwardea  {op.  ext.  p.  15)  derivea  Parell  fromjpad^^  "the  Tree- 
Trumpet  Flower  "  {Bignonia  miamUnt), 

816  f$.'^For**akAMk*tMd*'MMtk/' 

858   h,—Far  "  8ow»r  "  rtad  "  8o]Uur»  a  goldsmith." 

9t0  ft.— Tiflnadd: 

1784.—**  Each  t*!m|>erate  day 

With  h»'alth  glide.s  awaj, 

No  Triffings  *  our  forenoons  profane." 

— Mnnoirs  <>/  thf  Lntf  War  in  Asia,  hy  An  Ofncr  of 
OAondUaiUui  Ddachmeni,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  293. 

1802. — "I  suffered  a  very  large  library  to  l>e  useleaa whence  I 

might  have  extracted  that  whirh  woiiM  have  l)een  of  more  service 
to  me  than  running  alnrnt  to  Tiflins  and  n<»i-v  jvirfiea." — Metcalfe, 
to  /.  W.  Slurer,  in  Kaye,  Life  of  Lord  Mdcaife^  1.  81. 


*  (In  note  "Laiieheoiu.1 
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A  GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN  COLLOQUIAL  TERMS  AND 
PHRASES  OF  ANALOGOUS  ORIGIN. 


ABADA 


ARAHA  a,  A  word  used  by  old 
Spuiiih  1^  Portuffueae  writers  for  a 
'niilioomifi,'  and  adopted  by  acme  of 
the  older  English  luirrators.  The 
origin  i-s  a  little  doubtful  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  word  did  not  occur 
earlit-r  than  c.  1530-40,  it  would 
most  probably  be  an  adoption  from 
tlw  Malay  haiaL  'a  rhinoceros.'  The 
word  is  not  used  by  Biiros  where  he 
voald  probably  have  used  it  if  he 
knew  it  (see  quotation  under  OANDA) ; 
and  we  have  found  no  imiof  of  its 
earlier  existence  in  tlu-  language  of 
the  Peninsula  ;  if  this  should  Ije  es- 
tablished we  should  have  to  seek  an 
Arabic  origin  in  .such  a  word  as  nthadtUy 
ifM,  feni.  (ihula,  of  which  one  meaning 

(v.  Lane)  'a  wild  aniuial.'  The  usual 
form  abaaa  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
favour  of  such  an  origin.  [Prof.  Skeat 
Wlieves  that  the  a  in  ahula  and  similar 
Mal^  words  repreiseuUi  the  Aral)ic 
uticfe,  which  was  commonly  used  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  prefixed  to 
Arabic  and  other  native  words.]  It 
will  he  observed  that  more  than  one 
aatbority  makes  it  the  female  rhino- 
ceros, and  in  the  dictionaries  the  word 
is  feniinine.  But  so  Barros  makes 
Otmiok.  [Mr  W.  W.  Skeat  sugvest^  that 
the  female  was  the  more  aangerous 
aniniAl.  or  the  one  most  frequently 
met  with,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  crooodile.] 

1541.  — *' Mynes  of  Silver,  Cop|>or,  Tin,  and 
laaii^  from  wbenoe  great  t^uantitics  theruof 
WOTS  eontiaoally  drawn,  which  the  Merch- 
ant.«  carried  away  with  Troope  of  Elephants 
and  RhinoceroBes  {em  oaJUcu  de  ehfantes  e 
badas ;  for  to  tmmiKjrt  into  the  Kingdoms  of 
&omau^  by  iu callea  Skun,  PastUoco,  ikirady, 
[Sttvady  in  orig.),  Tanffit^  Prom,  Calttmin- 
hmn  and  other  Provinces  .  .  .  .  "  I'into 
i  n^r.  cap.  xli.)  in  Coj^an,  p.  49.  The  king- 
tiotm  namecl  here  are  Siam  (ho*-  nuier 
AASHAU);  fitcfaalok  and  Sawatti  (now 

A 


ABADA 


two  provinoee  of  Siam) ;  l\uingu  and  i'rome 
in  B.  Burma;  Calaminham,  in  the  interior 

of  Indo-China,  more  or  less  fabulous. 

1644. — "Now  the  King  of  Tartary  waa 
fallen  upon  the  city  of  Pequin  with  so  great 
an  army  as  the  like  bad  never  been  seen 
xinoe  AdatnCt  time;  in  ^his  armv  .  .  . 
were  seven  and  twenty  Kings,  unaor  whom 
marched  1,8U0,(XI0  men  ....  with  four 
■oore  thouaand  Hhincx^oroHi?.^  "  (donde partirSo 
com  aiUnta  mil  badas). — Ibid,  (otig*  oap. 
cni.)  in  Cogajt,  p.  149. 

[150O.-flee  qnolatian  nnder  LAOS.] 

LWi.  —  "It  i.H  n  very  fertile  country,  with 
great  stoare  of  proui.-^ioun  ;  there  are  ele- 
)  phanb^  in  great  number  aii>l  abadas,  which 
ui  a  kind  of  beast  so  big  as  two  great  buls» 
and  hath  vppon  hie  anowt  m  Utile  home."— 
Mendaut,  u.  311. 

I  1592. — "We  aent  oommoditiee  to  their 
king  to  barter  for  Amber-greeso,  and  for  ttio 
homes  of  Abath,  whereof  the  Kingc  onely 
hath  the  trattique  in  hi.s  hands.  Now  thi.H 
Abath  is  a  b«ast  that  hnth  one  horne 
only  in  her  forehead,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  female  Vntoome,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
of  all  the  >f(:>orc,s  in  those  parts  as  a  most 
soveraigne  remedie  against  poyson." — Bar- 
ker  in  HaU.  iL  SSI. 

1598. — "The  Abada,  or  Rhinrx-enw,  i«  not 
in  India,*  but  onely  in  lieiigala  and  Patane." 
-Lim$AeU$i,98.  [Hak.  Soe.  ii.  8.] 

"  Also  in  liengala  wo  found  prejit  numbers 
of  the  bcuftH  which  in  I^tin  are  called  Rhin- 
oeerotes,  and  of  the  I'ortingalles  Ahadaa*" — 
Jbid.  28.    [Uak.  Soe.  i.  96.] 

c.  1606. — .  .  ovo  rwrtano  le  Ion)  mer- 
canzie  per  Tenderle  a  C^nesi,  particolar- 
mente  «  .  .  molti  oomi  dcUa  BacUti  detto 
Binooeronta  .  .  "—OarUui,  p.  199. 

1611.—"  Bada,  a  reiy  fierce  animal,  called 
by  another  more  coomion  name  Rhinocerot. 
In  onr  days  they  brought  to  the  King  Philip 
II.,  now  in  glory,  a  Bada  which  wjm  joni;  at 
Madrid,  having  his  horn  sawn  off,  and  being 
blinded,  for  fear  he  should  hnrt  anybody. 
.  .  .  The  name  of  Bada  is  one  imposed  by 
the  Indians  themselves ;  bat  aisuming  that 


*  not  oil  the  W.  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
eoUsd  In'iin  (  spedallr  bf  tbe  FtttogoiaMi  Bee 
unds  INDIA. 
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ABCABES, 


ACSANOOK, 


there  w  no  language  but  had  it«  origin  from 
the  Hebrew  in  the  confusion  of  tonpics  .  .  . 
it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  uljserve  that 
BadA  ia  an  Hebrew  word,  from  Badad^ 
*!<oluK,  solitarias,'  for  thia  animal  ia  pro- 
duced in  deaert  and  very  aolitary  places." 
— Cobarruvuu,  a.  v. 

1613.— "And  the  wooda  give  great  timVwr, 
and  in  them  ore  produced  elejmante,  badaa 
.  .  :'~Godinhode  Ertdia,\(iif, 

1618.—"  A  rhinn  brought  ma  a  present  of 
*  enp  of  aba4o  (ur  black  uneooma  home) 
with  augar  <»kefl.  — dM4»'«  Diary,  ii.  56. 

1626. — On  the  margin  of  Pigafetta'a  Con^o, 
AS  given  by  Purohas  (ii.  1001),  we  find: 
"  Rhinoceros  or  AlMidM." 

1681.-"  Lib.     on.  1.  De  AbadA  aou 

lOiinooerote.*'— JSon<tfm.  Ifat.  $t  MdL 

1726.— "  Abada,  a.  f.  I-^  hembra  del 
RWiiooefonte."— />iee.  de  la  Lengua  Oa$' 

ABCAREE.  ABKARY.    H.  from 

P.  db-kdri,  the  bajjiueas  of  dbtilliug 
or  selling  (strong)  watera^  and  hence 

*'llipti(.iilly  tlie  excise  upon  such 
business.  This  last  is  tlie  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  hy  Anglo-Indiana. 
In  every  district  of  India  tlie  ]>riTilege 
t»f  selling  spirits  is  farmed  to  ron- 
tractorSi  who  manage  the  sale  through 
retail  8ho]ikeej)er8.  This  U  what  ia 
calle.l  the  ^Ahkary  System.'  The 
jjv.'^ti  ni  has  oftt-n  been  attacked  as 
proiuuimg  tippling,  and  there  are 
strong  opinions  on  both  aides.  We 
subjoin  an  ext  rai  t  from  a  note  on  the 
subject,  too  hjug  for  in.sertion  in 
integrity,  by  one  of  much  exjHirience 
in  Bengal-^ir  O.  U.  Yule. 

Jttnf,  1S79. -  N'jitivo  who  have  ox- 
preaeed  their  viewa  are,  I  believe,  unani- 
mous in  ancribing  the  increase  of  drinking 
to  our  Abkaree  system.  I  don't  say  that 
this  i.H  {mttinj;  tho  curt  l>efore  tho  horse, 
but  they  are  certsiiiily  too  forgetful  of  tho 
ioorsassd  means  in  the  country,  which,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  inereasea  eopsmnp 
tion,  has  Iteon  at  least  n  very  larjre  factor  in 
that  result.  I  my.solf  In-lieve  that  moro 
people  drink  now  than  formerly  ;  but  I  knuw 
one  gentleman  of  very  long  and  intimate 
knoinedga  of  Bengal,  who  held  that  there 
was  aa  much  drinking  in  1820  as  in  1  s»>0." 

In  any  case  exaggeration  ia  abundant. 
All  SaiLskrit  litemture  ahowa  that  tipiilinf; 
is  no  aboolutc  iiovt-Ity  in  India.  [Soo  the 
article  ou  "Spirituous  Drinks  in  Aucient 
India,"  by  Rajendiakla  Mitra,  indo-At^am, 
i.  889  f^q'].] 

1790.— "In  respect  to  Ablouny,  or  Tax 
on  SpiritQoaa  Liquors,  whieh  is  raseryed  for 

Taxjition  ...  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
establish  a  ^eneml  rat«,  since  the  cjuantity 
of  conmimption  and  ox{)enM  of  manufacture, 
otc,  depends  upon  the  vicinity  of  prindpai 


stations.  For  the  amount  leviable  upon 
different  Stills  we  must  rely  upon  officers* 
local  knowledge.  The  pubhc,  indeed,  can- 
not suffer,  since,  if  a  few  stills  are  sui>- 

Sressed  bv  over-taxation,  drunkenneas  is 
iminishod."— In  a  Leila-  from  Board  of 
Reirnuf  (ik-npU)  U)  Oovanunent,  13th  July. 
MS.  in  India  Ujice. 

1 797.—"  The  stampmre  to  have  the  words 
'Aboaree  licenses '  inscrilxKl  in  the  Ponnan 
and  Hindu  langimges  and  character."— iSea> 
gat  JUfftdotiomtf  x.  8S. 

ABIHOWA.  Proprly  P.  db-o- 
hatody  'water  and  air.'  The  usual 
Hindnataai  expression  for  'climate/ 

1786. — "What  you  write  concerning  the 
death  of  500  Koorgs  from  small-pox  is 
underatood  ....  they  must  be  kept  where 
the  climate  [ib>o-haw&l  may  lieat  agree 
with  them"—Tipj)Oo'*  LetUrM,  269. 

ABYSSINIA,  n.p.  Thi.s  geogra- 
phical name  is  a  16-century  Latin- 
isiition  of  the  Arabic  Uabcuh^  through 
the  PbrtagQese  ./4&«x,' 1>earing  much 
the  same  pronunciation,  minus  the 
asj.imte.    [See  HXTBSHEE.] 

[l.OPS.— "Theoouatrey  of  the  Abexynes, 
nt  Trustor  John's  huuL'^— ZansqMsih  Bak. 

Soc.  i.  38. 

1617.—"  He  sent  roee  to  buy  three 
Abaasinea."— ^  T,  iZos,  3Va«eCi^  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  446.J 

A.  C.  {i.e.  *  after  complimentfi*)- 

othcial  versions  of  native  letters  these 

letters  stand  for  tlie  omitted  formalities 
of  native  compliments. 

ACHANOCK,  n.p.  H.  Chdnak  a.id 
Achdnak.  The  name  by  which  the 
station  of  Bwnelqiore  is  commonly 

known  to  SfjMivs  nifl  dthcr  natives. 
Some  liave  couuccled  the  name  with 
that  of  Job  Chamock,  or,  as  A. 
Hamilton  calls  hhu,  Chaimock,  the 
founder  of  Cahnitta,  and  tli«- iniotations 
render  this  probable.  Formerly  the 
Cantonment  of  Secrole  at  Benares  ynB 
also  known,  l>y  a  tran.-ft  r  im>  doubt,  ;is 
Chhotd  (or  'Liitlf  )  Achanalc.  Two 
additional  remarks  may  be  reh-vaiitly 
made:  (1)  Joli's  name  was  certainly 
(Vi<irn(Kk,  and  not  Chantwck.  It  is 
distinctly  signed  ''Job  Charnock,"  in 
a  MS.  letter  from  the  factory  at 
"C'llutt•^"  i.e.  Chuttanuttee  (or  Oal- 
cutta)  in  the  India  Ottice  record."?, 
which  I  have  seen.  (2)  The  map  in 
Valentijn  which  shows  the  village  of 
Tqjaimok,  though  j)ubli.shed  in  1726, 
was  apparently  compiled  by  Van  der 
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Broecke  in  1662.  Heuce  it  ia  uot 
praibftble  that  it  took  its  name  from 

Job  Chaniock,  who  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Ojinpany's  ser\'ice  in  1658. 
When  he  went  to  Bengal  we  have  not 
lieen  able  to  ascertain.  [See  Diary  of 
Htdgn,  edited  ).y  vSir  H.  Yule,  ii.,  XCIX. 
In  aome  Documentary'  Memoirs  of 
Job  Charnock,*  which  form  part  of 
vol  Ixxv.  (1888)  of  the  Hakluyt  Soc., 
Jul)  i.s  .sfiid  t<)  have  **airivied  in  India 
in  16&5  or  1666."] 

1(177. — "T1»«  thip  Ftdeone  to      up  the 

river  to  Hii^hly,  or  at  least  to  Channock." 
—Court's  Letter  to  Ft.  St.  (Jw.  of  12th 
December.    In  and  Extracts,  MadlM, 

1871.  No.  1.,  p.  *21  ;  sec  aKi  p.  23. 

1711.— "Chanock-Kc{ich  luith  two  shoaLs, 
the  «vp«r  <»•  in  Chanodr,  and  fha  lower 
OM  OD  the  oDpodte  side  ....  you  must 
from  below  tkgon  as  aforo«aid,  keep  the 
atari Tvtni  -horv  abflMld  until  you  come  up 
with  a  Lime-Tree  ....  and  then  steer  over 
with  Chaaock  Treaa  and  houra  between  the 
two  shoals,  until  voa  oone  mid-river,  but  no 
nearer  the  house.  — 7%e  Bngliak  Pilot, 

1728.— "  t  stedeken  Ttjaanock."— 
entifii,  r.  153.     In  Val.'8  map  of  Bengal 
also,  we  find  oppoHite  to  Oegli  (Houglv), 
T^JaaoBOk.  and  then  CoUecatte,  and  CalaUa. 

1758. — "Notwithstanding  these  solemn 
asRinHioes  from  the  Dutch  it  wiw  judged 

aspcdient  to  >i.ini  i  detachment  of  trwps 
....  to  tiike  (toittietision  of  Tanna  Fort  and 
Chanaoe't  Battery  opposite  to  it."— Nar- 
nttiTe  oi  Dutch  attempt  in  the  Hooaly,  in 
Mateolm't  U/e  of  Clivc,  ii.  76. 

1810.— "Tha  old  TilUge  of  Aehaaock 
stood  oo  the  ground  which  the  post  of 
Barrackpore  now  occupies. " — M.  Graham, 
142. 

1848.— "Fran  an  oiai  tnutition  still  pre- 
valaat  ainoag  the  natfTea  at  Barracknore 

.  .  .  we  learn  thiit  Mr.  fhamock  built  ft 
bungalow  there,  .iiifl  a  tioun.shing  bazar 
arose  under  his  patnjn;i>;e,  before  the 
settlement  of  Calcutta  had  been  deter- 
mined on.  Barrackpore  is  at  this  day 
best  known  to  the  nativei  )'v  the  name 
*d  Qiaao^"— 7%«  Bengal  OOliuary,  Calc. 

P.  dchiry  Malay  Hchar, 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  vernaculars 
of  India  for  add  and  salt  relishes.  By 
Eiir«3peans  it  is  n.s«*d  as  tin-  <  inii\  iilent 
of  *pickl«s,'  and  in  auulied  to  all  the 
fltons  of  CitMBe  and  Blackwell  in  that 
kind.  We  liave  adopted  the  word 
fhmtigli  the  Portuguese  ;  but  it  is  uf)t 
inipofl»*il»le  that  We«teru  Aisialica  got  it 
ori^^inallv  from  the  Latin  autaxia,— 
(See  Plin.  HiH.  Nat.  xix.  19). 

1563.— "And  tbay  prapara  a  coaaaiTa  of 
it  (AnatmMwm)  wflfa  mK^aad  whan  H  li 
gnm  (aad  this  they  oaO  Aflhar),  and  thfa 


is  sold  in  the  market  just  as  olives  are  with 
us."- Ooroiflj  f.  17. 

1596. — Lin^»ch<)ten  in  the  Dutch  pivcs  the 
word  oorrectly,  but  in  the  English  version 
(Hak.  Boa.  ii. «)  tt  ia  pifelad  JMor. 

[1612. — "  Achar  none  to  l>o  had  exoaptona 
jar."- /iawiYrv,  Uit&rs,  i.  230.J 

1616.— "Our  >reteiM^#  (Jnriliaaso)  wife 

came  and  brought  me  a  small  jarr  of  Achar 
fur  a  present,  derivring  me  to  ezskews  her 
hu-sband  in  that  he  alwented  hymselfe  to 

take  phisik."— C'wcAj,  i.  185. 

1623. — "And  all  theae  pre»erve<l  in  a  way 
that  is  really  very  good,  which  they  call 
acdao."— P.  detia  Fa^  ii.  706.  [Hak^Soe. 

ii.  327.] 

1653.— "AolUff  est  vn  nam  Indirtaaai, 
ou  Indian,  qna  signifie  das  mangues,  ou 
autrcs  fmitt  oonfls  arae  da  la  moatarde,  da 

Tail,  dii  Hcl,  et  du  vinaigre  k  I'lndianna.'' — 

IJ€  la  JSoul/aye-U-OouZj  531. 

1687. — "Achar  I  presume  signifiaa  wnioe. 
'Diey  make  in  the  Hojit  Indies,  especially 
at  iSiam  and  I'tgu,  several  sorts  of  iushMXt  as 
of  the  young  topH  of  Bamboaa>  Ao.  Bambo> 
Aehar  and  MangO'^ctor  ara  moat  oaad."— 
Dampier,  i.  391. 

1727.— "And  the  Soldiery,  FlsherH,  Pte* 
sants,  and  Handicrafts  (of  Ooa)  feed  on  a 
little  Rice  boUed  in  Water,  with  a  little  bit 
of  Salt  F'ish,  or  Atcbaar,  which  is  pickled 
Fruits  or  Roots."— ^.  HauUUm,  i.  252. 
[And  laa  uadar  XBDOBBBB.] 

ITf*-'.  -  We  1  earn  from  Forrc-t  thnt  linuw, 
aalleil  for  sea-uso  against  scurvy,  were  used 
by  the  Chuliat  (Choolia),  and  were  called 
avchar  ( Voyage  io  Hermit  40).  Thus  the 
word  passed  to  Java,  as  in  next  quotation  : 

1768-71. — "When  green  it  (the  mango)  is 
made  into  atUar:  for  this  the  kernel  is 
taken  out,  and  the  spoce  filled  in  with 
ginger,  pimento,  and  other  si)iiy  ingredi- 
ents^ after  which  it  is  pickled  in  vinegar." 
— atoiwrtfwm,  i.  287. 

ACHEEN,  n.]..  (P.  Achm  [Tarn. 
AUai,  Malav  Acheh^  Achik]  'a  wo<m1- 
leech').  The  name  apulied  by  ua  to 
the  Stale  and  town  at  tne  N.  W.  angle 
(»f  Stnnatra,  wlii.  b  was  long,  and 
especially  during  the  16th  and  17th 
«  enturie^  the  greatest  native  powwf  on 
that  Lsland.  The  projM  r  Malay  name 
of  the  j)laf  *'  is  Achth.  The  Portugiie.se 
generally  called  it  Aclitin  (or  fie<iuentl^ 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  genitive  preposi- 
tion, Daehemy  m  tliat  Sir  F.  Greville 
below  nialve.s  two  kingdoms),  but  our 
Acheen  ^eems  to  have  been  derived 
from  mariners  of  tlie  P.  Gulf  or  W. 
India,  for  we  find  the  name  so  given 
{Achin)  in  the  Ain-i-AkbarLfmd  in  the 
Geog.  Tables  of  Sadik  IsfahSnt  This 
form  may  have  tieen  siiggested  by  a 
jingling  analogy,  sudi  as  Orientals  love^ 
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with  Machui  (Machoen).    See  abo 
under  L00T7. 

1649. — **Piratarum  Aoenomm  nec  peri- 
culam  nao  mumtao  luit."— ^  /*>.  Xtv. 
if^tf.  837. 

"But  after  Malacca  ifM  fotmded, 
•ad  especudlj  at  Uie  tiim  of  onr  mtry  ioto 
India,  the  B[in|^ODi  of  PlMMtn  boKan  to 

increase  in  pc)wer,  and  th  it  of   I\  ilir  tn 
diminish.     And  that  nuighlKnirin^  ouu  (if 
A^iiWff  1  which  woM  then  itisigniticuiit,  is  now 
the  greatest  of  ail."— Awtm,  UI.  & 
1568.— 

"Occu{)ado  tenbaifl  na  gnerra  infeeta 
Ou  do  aaoffiiiDoleiiU)^ 
Taprobanioo^  A6h«ni,  qae  ho  mar 

inoloMta 

Ou  do  C'ambaico  ooculto  imiguo  nosso." 
Oamtifes,  Ode  prefiaed  to  Oarda  de  Orta. 
c.  ir*69. — "Upon  the  hcjidland  towards 
the  West  is  the  Kingdom  of  AMi|  soTerned 
hy  a  Moore  King.**— Ctaaor  Fredmket  tr.  in 
Hakluyt,  ii.  355. 

o.  1590.— "The  xibdd  (civet),  which  is 
hronght  from  the  harbour-town  of  Snmatra, 

from  the  trrritory  of  Achln,  goes  by  the 
name  of  Jiumalra-zabdd,  and  is  by  far  the  | 
beet."— illw,  i.  79.  j 

1597.  —"  do  rutrii  Lomo  do  Da- 

ohem."— A'tny's  Letter^  in  Arch.  Port.  Or. 
fsse.  8^  069. 

ir>99.  ■'Tilt'  ilantl  of  Sumatra,  <>r  Tapro- 
buna,  is  jxjsscj».scd  by  luun^'  Kyiu^os,  enemies 
to  the  Fortu^ali^ ;  the  cheif  is  the  Kinge  of 
Dachem,  wb  "  b<  ''i.  ;/ed  tht-m  iti  Malacca.  .  . 
The  Kiu|l,'os  (if  Acheyn  ami  Tor  (read  Jor 
for  Johitrf)  nro  in  Ivko  sort  enemies  to  the 
Portugals."— ^>'»r  Fulki  UreviOc  to  bir  ¥, 
Walsingham  (in  BnioB^  i.  125). 

fUjl.''<.  — '■  It  HO  jirovcd  that  l>oth  IVmlcenKi 
and  Governor  of  Xoooo  was  oome  hither  for 

AdMtaL"— f flstov  IdUn,  Ir.  S. 

1^.— *<Aoem  which  is  Sumatm."— P. 

delta  ValU,  Hak.  S.k-.  ii.  287.] 

c.  1635. — "Acbin  (a  name  equivalent  in 
rhyme  and  metre  to  'Miuhfn')  is  a  well- 
known  i.sland  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  near  to 
the  e<{uinoctial  Une.**— ^iltfs^  I^fiiMni  (Or. 
Tr.  F.l 

1780.— "  Archill."  See  quotation  under 
BOMBAY  IIABIIIB. 

1820.  -"In  former  days  a  grroat  many 
^unks  u.He<l  t<>  frt^pient  Affhin  This  trade 
IK  now  entirely  at  an  end.** — CfroMffurdt  B. 
Jnd.  Arth,  iii.  182. 


ADAM'S  APPLE.  This  name 
(Porno  d^Adamoy  is  givMi  aft  Ooa  to  the 
fruit  of  t  ho  MimumfptElengiy  Linn.  (liird- 
"ioood)  ;  and  in  the  1635  en.  of  (jonirde's 
Htrhall  it  i.s  anplii'd  to  the  PknUin. 
But  in  earlier  aays  it  was  applied  to  a 
fruit  of  the  Citron  kind. — (See  Marco 


•  ThisaUodestoths 
N.OanU(a  144Q),tlwt 


Botlon,  as  old  as 


Polo^  2ud  ed.)  i.  101),  uud  the  follow- 
ing : 

c.  158(1.— >"  In  his  hortis  (of  Osiro)  ex  ar- 
boribuB  vireacunt  nuUa  oitria,  aurantia,  li- 
monia  s^Ivesbia  et  domestica  poma  ahmwii 

vocattt.' — Prosp.  Alpinns,  i.  It). 

«.  1712.— "It  is  a  kind  of  lime  or  dtmia 
tree  .  .  .  itifloaHed  Pomnm  Adami,  became 

it  lias  on  its  rind  the  apjteurance  of  twn  bites, 
which  the  .simplicity  of  the  anciuntf*  inuigiueU 
to  t>ti  the  vestiges  of  the  impreiv^ion  which 
our  forefather  made  upon  the  forbidden 
fruit.  ..."  Bluteau,  quoted  by  Tr.  of  Albo- 
qiierqtir,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  100.  The  fruit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  som^ui,  with  which 
Bluteau  and  Mr.  fiiroh  oottMot  it.  See 
JAMBOO. 

ADATI,  t.  A  kind  of  piece-goods 
exported  from  BengaL     We  do  not 

know  the  ])ro])er  form  or  etymolo^^y. 
It  may  have  been  of  half-width  (from 
H.  diha,  *faAlf ').  [It  may  have  been 
half  the  ordin  u  1  ngth,  a«  the 
Salanipore  (Salempoory)  wa^  half  the 
length  of  the  cloth  known  in  Madras 
ixs  runjuin.  {Madras  Man.  of  Ad.  iii, 
799).  Al  o  s  o  Vule'a  note  in  Mtdgt^ 
Viaryt  ii.  ccxL] 

1726. — "tVMsftrt  (probably  Kasidri  in 
Midnapur  Di-^t.)  .supplies  ni.»ny  Taffntshe- 
Uu  (Alleja,  Shalee),  (Jinggaiigs,  AUegias^ 
and  Adathays,  which  are  mcietly  made 

ihvr*}.  "-  VaUntijn,  v.  I.''i9. 

1813. — .\mong  piece-goods  of  Bengal: 
"Addaties,  I'iece^  700 '^(s.e.  pieoee  to  the 
ton).— ifsttsiriH  iL  221. 

ABAWLUT,  8.  Ar.— H.— VidtfAif, 

'a  Court  of  Jastice,'  from  '<idl,  'doing 
jii.stiee.'  Under  the  Mohaninu-dan 
government  there  were  3  such  courU», 
viz.,  Nudmat  'AdA]ftt»  Dfvvffti  AdAl»t» 
and  Faujddri  'Adalat,  so-called  fi-om 
the  re.s]jective  titles  of  the  ofhcials 
who  nominally  presided  over  them. 
The  fir.st  was  tin-  <  lii<  f  Criminal 
t'ourt,  iIk'  s<  1  Olid  a  Civil  Court,  tlui 
third  a  kind  of  Police  Court.  In  171^ 
re^^ular  Conrta  were  established  under 
the  Briti.sh  Government,  and  then  the 
Suddrr  Adawlut  (Siidr  'Adolaf)  Wcanie 
the  chief  Court  of  Appeal  for  each 
Presidency,  and  its  work  was  done  by 
.s«'veral  Eurojvean  (Civilian)  Judged. 
That  Court  was,  on  the  criminal  .side, 
termed  Nisamui  AdatokUf  and  on  the 
civil  .side  Dexcanny  Ad.  At  Madi-aa 
and  P.i»uiKiy,  Foujdarry  was  the  stvlc 
adopted  in  lieu  of  Nisamut.  Xliia 
system  ended  in  1863,  on  the  introduce 
tionof  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  institu- 
tUA  of  the  High  Courts  on  tlieir 
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pTvsent  f(X)ting.  (On  the  original 
btstory  and  constitution  of  the  Cuuila 
see  RepoH,  1812,  p.  6.) 

What  follows  applies  only  to  the 
Benpil  Presidency,  and  to  the  ad- 
mini^tratiun  of  justice  under  the 
Company's  Oonrts  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Prwidency  town.  Brief  par- 
ti' nlars  repjiniing  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  those  Courts 
wluch  imoeded  them  will  be  found 
under  SOPBSMB  COUBT. 

The  grant,  hy  Shah  'Alaiii,  in  1765, 
of  the  Dewanuv  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  to  the  Company,  transferred  all 
power,  civil  and  military,  in  those 
proTiiioeSi  to  that  body.  But  no  im- 
mediate attempt  was  made  to  under- 
take the  direct  detailed  administration 
off  either  revenue  or  justice  hy  the 
agenry  of  the  European  servants  of 
the  Comjiany.  Such  superintendence, 
indeed,  of  the  administration  was 
niaiiit.iiiu'd  in  the  prior  acquisitions  of 
the  Company — viz.,  in  the  Zemindar>' 
of  Oslcntta,  in  the  Twenty-four 
P  rjmnaa,  and  in  the  Chucklas 
(Chucklah)  or  district.s  of  Bur<lwan, 
Midnapoor,  and  Chittagon£,  which  had 
been  tnnrferred  hy  the  Nawab, 
Kasim  'Ali  Khan,  in  1760  ;  hut  in  the 
re«t  of  the  territory  it  was  contined  to 
th.-  .urency  of  a  Resident  at  the 
l^Irxirshedahad  Durl>ar,  and  of  a 
•Chief  at  Patiia.  Ju.stire  wa'^  ad- 
ministered by  the  Mohammedan 
eooiis  andw  the  native  <^cial8  of 
the  Dewaany. 

In  1770,  EuroTH-an  officers  were 
appoint«Ki  in  the  oistricts,  under 
name  of  Supa'vi$on,  with  powers  of 
control  over  the  natives  employed  in 
the  »  ollertion  of  the  Revenue  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  whilst  local 
ooondls,  with  superior  authority  in  all 
hrin<  hes,  were  f  stahli.shed  at  Moor- 
shedabad  and  Patna.  It  was  not  till 
two  years  later  that,  under  express 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  effective  admini'^tration  of  the 
pro\-inoefl  was  undertaken  by  the 
agency  of  the  Oompany^s  oovenanted 
servants.  At  this  time  (1772)  Courts 
of  Ci^nl  Justice  (.Vo/ha*t7  Deimnny 
Adawiut)  were  established  in  each  of 
the  Dis(ncts  tiien  reco^ised.  There 
were  also  District  Criminal  Courts 
(Foujdanj  Adatclut)  held  by  Cazec  or 
Mufty  under  the  superintendence,  like 
the  Civil  Ooiirt»  of  the  OoUocton^  as 


the  Su|X'r\ns<)rs  were  now  styled  ; 
whilstSuperior  Courta  {6udder  Dcwaymy^ 
audder  Nimmvii  Adawlut)  wero 
established  at  the  Presidency,  to  be 
imder  the  superintendence  of  three 
or  four  nieniher.s  of  the  Council  of 
Fort  William. 

In  1774  the  Collect/)rs  were  recalled, 
and  native  'Auiils  (Aumil)  appointed 
in  their  stead.  Provincial  Goimcils 
were  set  up  for  the  divisions  of 
Calc\Uta,  Burdwan,  Dacca,  Moor- 
shedabad,  Diuagepore,  and  Patna,  in 
whose  himds  the  8ap«rintendeno&  both 
of  revenue  collection  and  ot  the 
administration  of  ci\il  justice,  wjis 
vested,  hut  exercised  by  the  membera 
in  rotation. 

The  .'^tate  of  things  that  existed 
under  this  svstem  was  discreditable. 
As  Courts  of  Justice  the  provincial 
Councils  were  only  "  colouraDle  imita- 
tions of  courts,  wliich  had  abdicated 
their  function's  m  favour  of  their  own 
subordinate  (native)  officers,  and  though 
their  decisions  were  nominally  suVyect 
to  the  Governor-CJeneral  in  Council, 
the  Appellate  Court  was  even  a  more 
shadowy  IxKly  than  the  Courts  of  first 
instanee.  The  Court  never  sat  at  all, 
tlxjugh  there  are  some  traces  of  its 
having  at  one  time  decided  appeals  on 
the  report  of  die  head  of  the  Elhalsa, 
or  native  exchenuer,  iust  Jis  the 
Provincial  Council  deciued  them  on 
the  report  of  the  Caxis  and  Muftis."  * 

In  1770  the  Government  resolved 
that  Ci\il  Courts,  independent  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  ^ould  he  estab- 
lished in  the  six  divisions  named  above,t 
each  under  a  civilian  judge  Mnth  the 
title  of  Superintendent  of  the  Dexoanny 
Adau!ivi;  whilst  to  the  Councils  should 
still  pertain  the  trial  of  canse.s  relating 
Uj  the  i)ultlic  revenue,  to  the  demands 
of  zemindars  ujx)n  their  teuant^s, 
and  to  lx)undary  questions.  The 
appeal!  from  the  l)istri(t  Courts  still 
lay  to  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Council,  as  funning  the  Court  of  Sudder 
D^imimyy  but  that  this  might  l>e  real, 
a  judge  was  apTK)inted  its  head  in  the 

Jerson  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief 
ustice  of  the  Supreme  (xmrt,  an  ap- 
pointment which  became  famous.  For 
It  was  represented  as  a  transaction  in- 
tended to  compromise  the  acute  dis- 


*  Sir  Jamm  St^/fm^  In  Hwuomm  and  /»]Mv» 

iL  831. 

t  Thaw  rt«  WOT  lueiMs>d  in  17S1  to  Mgjitoen. 
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flensions  wliich  had  bcfii  going  on 
between  that  Court  and  the  Beii|^l 
Government,  and  in  fact  as  a  bribe  to 
Inipov.  It  led,  Ly  an  address  from 
the  House  of  Coiiiinons,  tx)  the  recall 
of  InijK'v,  and  constituted  one  of  the 
( liiiri,'t',s  in  the  abortive  inn>eachment 
of  that  jwrsonage.  Hence  his  diar^e 
of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  ceased  in 
November,  1788,  and  it  uraa  resumed 
in  form  by  the  Ck>vemor-Genend  and 
Oonncil. 

In  17H7,  the  hrst  year  of  L<jrd  Com- 
walli^s  government,  in  consequence  of 
instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  it  was  resnhcd  tliaf,  wifli  an 
exctMHiou  as  to  the  Courts  at  Mcjor- 
shedabad,  Fntna,  and  Dacca,  which 
were  to  i>e  maintained  inde|K'ndently, 
the  f)ffice  of  judge  in  the  Mofiissil 
Courts  was  to  be  attached  to  that  of 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  in  fact, 
the  otlices  of  Judp-  aii<l  C( (Hector, 
which  had  been  divorced  since  1774, 
were  to  be  revnited.  The  duties  of 
Magistrate  and  Judge  became  mere 
apj>endages  to  that  of  Collector  ;  the 
auniinistration  of  justice  became  a 
subordinate  function ;  and  in  fact  all 
Ret^ulatioii.s  re-sj)ecting  that  administm- 
tioii  wtie  ]>;i.sse<l  in  the  Reveinie 
De[)artnieut  of  the  Government. 

Up  to  1790  the  criminal  judiciary 
liad  retuuined   in   the  lumds  of  the 

native  courts.  But  this  was  now 
altered  ;  four  Courts  of  Circuit  were 
created,  each  to  be  superintended  by  two 
civil  s«'r\, lilts  ;is  judges;  the  Sndder 
Niutmut  Aiinnlut  at  the  Pre.sidency 
being  presided  over  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  members  of  OounciL 

In  1793  the  constant  succession  of 
revohitions  in  the  judicial  syst<'m  came 
to  souielhing  like  a  pause,  with  the 
entire  reformation  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Regulati(jns  of  that  year.  The 
Collection  of  Revenue  wjis  now  entindy 
sejwrated  from  the  administration  of 
ju.stiee  ;  Zillah  Coui  ts  nnder  Europe.in 
iudges  were  e.stabli.slied  (Keg.  iii.)  in 
eacii  ol  23  Districts  and  3  cities,  in 
Ben^b  Behar,  and  Orissa;  whilst 
Provincial  Courts  of  A])1hm1,  each  con- 
sisting *tf  three  judges  (Keg.  v.),  were 
e.sUiblished  at  McK)r8hedal)ad,  Patna, 
Dacca,  and  Calcutta.  From  these 
Courts,  under  certain  condititms, 
further  appeal  lay  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawluts  at  tlie  Presi- 
denqr. 


As  regjirde<l  » riminal  jurisdiction, 
the  judges  of  tlie  Provincial  Courts  were 
abo  (Reff.  is.,  1793)  constituted  Circuit 
Courts,  liable  to  reWew  by  the  Sndder 
Niz(imui.  Strange  to  say,  the  ira- 
practiciible  idea  of  r>I}King  the  duties 
of  lioth  of  the  higiier  C«)urt8,  civil 
and  criminal,  «>n  the  shotdders  of  the 
executive  Government  was  still  main- 
tained, and  the  Govemor^General  and 
his  Council  were  the  constituted  heads 
of  the  Sudiftr  D&uxinny  and  Sudder 
XizamiU.  This  of  course  continued 
as  unworkable  its  it  had  been  ;  and  in 
Lorrl  Welle.sley'.s  time,  eight  ycJirs 
later,  the  two  Sudder  Adawlut$  were  re- 
constituted, vriih  three  regular  judges 
to  ea<  li,  tliough  it  was  still  ruled  (Reff. 
ii.,  1801)  that  the  chief  judge  in  eacli 
Court  was  to  be  a  memWr  of  the 
Su])reme  OounciL  not  being  either  the 
Governor-General  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  This  rule  was  rescinded  by 
Keg.  x.  of  1805. 

The  number  of  Pro\nncial  and  Zillah 
Courts  was  auLrniented  in  after  years 
with  the  extension  of  territory,  and 
additional  Sndder  Courts,  for  the 
service  of  the  Up}>er  Pro\  iii<  t  s,  were 
establi.sher]  at  Allahabad  in  18.31  (K.  g. 
vi.),  a  St*  p  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  inc(  ption  of  the  sejiaration  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces  into  a  distinct  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorshij),  carried  out  five 
years  later,  lint  no  cliange  tlmt  can  Ite 
considered  at  all  organic  occurred 
again  in  the  judiciary  syst«'m  till 
lb(i2 ;  for  we  can  hardly  consider 
as  such  the  almlition  of  the  Courts 
of  Circuit  in  1829  (Reg.  i.),  and  that 
of  the  Provincial  Coiuts  of  Apjieal 
initiated  by  a  section  in  Reg.  v.  of 
1831,  and  completed  in  1638. 

1822.  -"ThiH  refers  to  a  tnMlitional  ctory 
which  Mr.  Klphinstone  used  to  rclnte  .  *  •  . 
TXtring'  the  iin>t;re«  of  our  con<iuoj«t«  In  the 

N'nrth  West  miliiy  of  the  iiili:il>it.ints  wore 
cnoountored  tiyinif  from  the  newlv-<Hvuj>ied 
territory.  '  Ih  Liml  Ltike  ooinitig  V  wiu*  the 
enquiry.  *So,' the  reply,  'the  Adaw- 
lut  in  coming.'"— Ai/c  of  EjthUuioiUy  ii.  131. 

182t).  — "  'ITie  adawlut  or  Court-houi$e  wa* 
oloM  hy:''^l*andura%g  Harit  271  [ed.  187S» 
ii.  90]. 

ADIOAR,  s.  ProjHTlv  adhiJcdr, 
from  iSkt.  adhihlriuy  one  ^Ktssessing 
authority;  Tun.  adhthOriy  or  -kdren. 
The  title  was  formcrlv  in  use  in  Sonth 
India,  and  perha]>8  still  in  the  native 
States  of  Malabar,  for  a  rural  headman. 
[Sm  quot  from  Lpgaa  below.]  It  waa 
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alao  iu  Ce^rloQ  {adikdramuy  adikdr)  the 
title  of  ducf  mfnwfcer  of  tJie  Omdyaa 
Kings.  See 


1544. — "Fact©  comem  et  humanum  cum 
isti  Gonti  praebea^,  turn  praesertim  magis- 
tratibus  eoruin  ct  I'raefoctis  Pa^^orum,  qutjs 
Adigawe  vocant."-.<.  Fr.  Xav.  Epistt.  113. 

1583. — "  Mentro  cho  noi  erauaino  in  unoMta 
cittk,  ra>s:i'iin  »no  sh  In  mezza  notto  all'  im- 
proaiao,  mett«ndoai  il  fuooo.  fkano  quMti 
d'ana  dttik  uicina,  lontanB  dft  8.  Tnom^, 

douo  stanii"  i  Portojrhesi,  un  miplio,  sotto 
Li  flc(>rU«  d  un  k)r<j  t'apitano,  che  miede  in 
dc-ttacitt^  .  .  .  etquesto  Capitaao  k  dftloro 
chiamato  Adicario.  -  f.  87. 

1681. — "Theru  are  two  who  are  the 
greatest  and  hi|/host  officers  in  tho  land. 
Tbej  Are  called  Adinn;  1  may  term 
them  Chief  Jodgee?-^!^^  48. 

17'-*t).  Adigaar.  This  is  as  it  were  tho 
•ecood  of  the  lJ€»Mvc"'-VQle»tign  (Oeylon), 
Jfmmm  of  Cffieerty  ke.,  9. 

1796.— "In  Malaliur  tsiste  op^di  ruffizio 
....  molti  Kdriakdrer  o  ministri ;  molti 
Adhiffixi  o  ministri  d*iin  dirtretto  .  .  . 

Fra  Paotino,  2.^7. 

1803. — "The  highest  otiicers  of  State  are 
tha  AfUgm  or  Prime  Ministers.  They  are 
two  in  number. "—ferciiv/r.*  Ceylon,  2fl4, 

[1810-17. — "Announcing  in  letters  .  .  .  . 
his  determination  to  exercise  the  office  of 
Strv  Adikar.  "    Wilks,  Mi/soor,  i.  *2t>4. 

1887. — "l:^-b  ani$am  or  parish  ba.s  now 
besidee  the  AdUklll  or  man  of  anthority, 
headman,  an  aoooantaBtk"— .Lomii,  Man.  of 
McJahar,  i.  90.] 

ADJXTTANT,  s.   A  bird  su  called 

(no  doubt)  from  its  romical  n'seinblance 
to  a  buuiaii  iigiiie  in  a  uliVi  dress  pacing 
dowW  on  a  paiade-gronnd.  It  is  the 
H.  harylhl,  or  gigantic  crane,  and 
pipnlar  ."^fJivenger  of  Bengal,  the 
Lcptopiilut  argala  of  Linnseu.s.  Tlie  H. 
name  is  by  some  dictionaries  derived 
from  a  -Mppos*  '!  Skt.  word  hadda-gihu, 
*bone-tfHallower.'  The  compound, 
however  appropriate^  is  ii<^  to  be 
found  ill  Bontlingk  and  Both's  great 
Dictionary.  Tlie  bird  is  very  well 
described  by  Aeliau,  under  the  name 
of  K^Xa,  wluch  is  perhaos  a  relic  of  the 
still  preserved  v.uihi  ular  one.  It  is 
described  l>y  anotlu  r  name,  a<?  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  India,  by  Sultan 
Baber.  SeePBUCAH. 

"The  feathers  known  as  Marabou  or 
ComcrooUj  feathen^  and  aold  in  Calcutta, 
at«  tta  tafl-oorarta  of  this,  and  the  Lept. 

Javanica,  another  and  smaller  species  "  {jfr- 
d'yn).  Thf  name  marabout  (from  the  Ar. 
murdlfil,  'quiet,'  and   thence  *a  hermit,' 


colly,  properly  Kuuiarkbali.  is  a  town  in  the 
NadiyaDMrt»Bamna.  See  As</i»Mr,  M. 

i.  1082.] 

c.  A.D.  250. — "And  I  hear  that  there  is 
in  India  a  bird  Kefa,  which  is  3  times  as 
bi^  as  a  bustard ;  it  has  a  mouth  of  a 
fnghtfial  sise,  and  long  legs,  and  it  carries 
a  huge  crop  which  looks  like  a  leather  bag  ; 
it  has  a  most  dissonant  voice,  and  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  ash-colourucl,  the  tail- 
feathers  are  of  a  mle  (or  greeniah)  ooiour." — 
AeNan,  de  JToL  Awbn,  jyl  4. 


throQgfa  the  Port.  wuuubtUo)  seems  to  have 
been  ghen  to  the  bbd  in  Africa  on  Uke 
nasoB  to  that  efa^jatsoi  in  India.  [Obner> 


c.  1530.— "One  of  these  (fowls)  is  the 
ding,  which  is  a  large  bird.  Ekdi  of  ite 
wings  u  tlie  length  of  a  man ;  on  its  head 
and  neck  there  is  hd  hair.  Something  like 
a  bag  bangs  frum  its  neck  ;  its  back  is  black, 
its  breast  wUte ;  it  frequently  visits  K2biiL 
One  year  they  oaught  and  brought  me  a 
dhiff,  whteb  became  very  tame.  The  flesh 
which  they  throw  it.it  never  failed  to  catoh 
in  its  beak,  and  swallowed  without  ceremony. 
On  one  oocasioii  it  swallowed  a  shoe  well  shod 
with  iron ;  on  another  occasion  it  swallowed 
a  good-sized  fowl  right  down,  with  its  winga 
and  feathers." — Btwrr,  821. 

17.'>4.  —  "  In  tho  evening  exoursion.s  .... 
wo  had  often  observed  an  extraordinarv 
species  of  hinls,  (.ailed  liy  tho  natives  Anjilt 
or  Uargill,  a  native  of  Bengal.  Thoy  would 
majeetically  stelk  along  before  us,  and  at 
first  we  took  them  for  Indians  naked.  ,  .  . 
The  following  are  the  exact  marks  and 
dimensions.  .  .  .  Tho  wings  extended  14 
feet  and  10  inches.  From  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  daw  it  measured  7 
feet  t^  inches.  ...  In  tho  craw  was  a 
Terajfin  or  land-tortoise,  10  inches  lon^ ; 
and  a  large  black  male  cat  was  found  entUPS 
in  its  stomach." — Ivea,  183-4. 

1798. — "The  next  is  the  grout  Heron,  the 
Argali  or  Adjutant,  or  Gigantic  Crane  of 
lAtham.  ...  It  is  found  also  in  Ouinea." 
^Pmnrntft  Vie»  qf  Hindoikm,  ii.  156. 

1810.  "Every  bird  saving  the  vulture, 
the  Adjutant  (or  argedahj  and  kite,  retiree 
to  some  shady  H{K)t." — mUiam$onf  V.  M. 
ii.  3. 

[1880.— JBaU  {JumfU  Mfe,  82)  deeoribee  the 
addTto  be  foaad  in  the  heed 


of  the  bird.] 

ATOHAN,  n.P.  ?.~\\-Afghdn. 
The  most  general  name  of  the  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  congeries  of 
tribes  bevond  the  N.W.  frontier  of 
India,  whose  country  is  called  from 
thcni  AfghdnidOn.  In  £ngland  one 
often  hears  tlie  country  called  Af- 
gunist-n?!^  which  is  a  tnispronunciu- 
tion  painful  to  an  Anglo-Indian  ear, 
and  even  AJ^gmm,  wmch  is  a  still 
more  excruciating  solecism.  [The 
common  loc^il  pronunciation  of  the 
name  is  Aoghdv,  which  accounts  for 
some  of  tlie  forms  below.  Betlew 
insists  on  the  distinction  betveen  the 
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Afghan  and  the  Pathan  (PUTTAN). 
"Tlie  Afghan  is  a  i'athan  merely 
because  he  inliabiti  a  Flathan  country, 
and  has  to  a  great  extent  mixed  with 
its  people  and  udtjpted  their  language  " 
{Races  of  Af.y  p.  25).  Thfi  name  repre- 
sents Skt.  aivaka  in  the  eetue  of  a 
'cavalier,'  and  thin  reappears  scarcely 
modified  iu  the  Assakani  or  Assakeui 
of  mbit  historians  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.] 

c.  1020.— •* .  .  .  Afghins  and  Khiljis ..." 
-~'UUn  in  Elliot,  iOl ;  aoe  also  50,  114. 

c  1265. — "He  also  repaired  the  fort  of 
Jal^f,  which  he  ^rrisoncd  with  AJghiHB*" 
—  Tdrikh-i-Firozsh4hl  in  do.  iii.  106. 

14th  cent. — The  Afghans  are  named  by 
the  oootiauator  of  Rashiduddin  amoDff  the 
tribes  in  the  ricinity  of  Herat  (see  N,  7b  B. 
xiv.  494). 

ISOA.— "The  Afghani,  when  they  are 
reduced  tft  extretnioes  in  war,  oome  into  the 

jirL-ii-nro  (if  their  enemy  with  grass  botwoen 
their  teeth  :  being  as  much  as  tu  say,  '  I  am 
your  ox.' "  *— Bbmp,  150. 

c.  1.5.56.—'*  He  was  nfraid  of  the  Afghina." 
—Sidi  Ali^  in  J.  At.,  Ist  S.,  ix.  201. 

l«00.--*<A«waas    and    PMafW."— IT. 

Finch,  in  Piirchas,  j.  621. 

c.  1665.— ' '  Such  are  those  petty  Soyereigns, 
who  are  seated  on  the  Frontiers  oil  Persia, 

who  almost  never  pav  him  anything,  no  more 
than  they  do  to  the  king  of  Persia.  A»  also 
the  BaUniches  and  Augans,  and  other  Muun- 
taineefa»  of  whom  the  sreateit  part  pay  him 
bat  a  null  matter,  ana  even  oare  hint  Bttle 
for  him:  witnes.s  the  Affront  they  did  him. 
when  they  stopped  his  whole  Army  by  cut- 
ting off  the  Water  ....  when  he  passed 
from  AUk  on  the  River  Indus  to  Cabool  to 
lay  siege  to  Kandahar  ....  " — Bemier,  E. 
T.  64  [ed.  ConstabU,  20.5]. 

1676.— "The  Mople  called  Angans  who 
inhabit  from  (kmeUthat  to  tkmiml  .  .  a 

sturdy  sort  of  people,  and  great  robbers  in 
the  night-time." — jTavernier.  £.  T.  ii.  44  ; 
[ed.  bSo,  i.  92]. 

1767. — "Ourfirial  sentiments  arc  that  we 
hare  no  occasion  to  take  any  mon.Hures 
against  the  Aljiti*"**  King  i>  >t  should 
appear  he  oonee  only  to  niee  oontrihatiooai 
mn  if  be  prooeeds  to  the  eastward  of  Delhi 
to  make  an  attack  on  your  allies,  or  threatens 
the  peace  of  Bengal,  you  will  concert  such 
measures  with  Siijah  Dowla  as  roav  ap(>ear 
beet  adapted  for  your  mutual  defence." 
—OoiHrt't  IMUt,  Not.  20.  In  Lu^vg,  486 ; 
also  see  ROHILLA. 

18S8.— "Professor  Dom  ....  disooases 
•everally  the  theories  that  have  been  main- 
tained of  the  desoent  of  the  A^^ianu:  Istt 


•  Thin  symbolical  action  was  common  among 
htldnrt  (BUdar),  or  nntivw  nacv\t»,  «'m|)loye<l  on 
th«  OanK''"*  *'.'i!i;il  iii.iny  years  afro,  when  thi'y 
came  Iwlurt-  tlii^  l■Ii^;lIl<•^■r  to  niak'-  a  j»'tition. 
but  besidcM  gram  iu  mouth,  the  beldar  stood  on 
•M  Ay,  wttainads  Jdaad  Mtafe  Un. 


from  the  Copts ;  2nd,  the  Jews ;  8rd,  the 
Georgians ;  4th,  the  Toorks ;  64fa,  the  Mo- 
guls ;  6th,  the  Armenians :  and  he  mentions 
more  cursorily  the  opinion  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Inao-Scythians,  Medians, 
SogdiauH,  Persians,  and  Indians :  on  con- 
sidering all  wbioh,  ne  eomes  to  the  rational 
conclusion,  that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
tribe  or  country  beyond  their  present  Boats 
and  the  adjoining  mountains."— ^B^pM*- 
tUnu:*  CauboU,  ed.  1839,  i.  209. 

AFBIOO,  iLp.  A  negro  slaTe. 

1682.— "Here  we  met  with  y*  Rirbadoes 
Merchant  * .  • .  James  Cock,  Master,  laden 
with  fidtk  Mntos,  and  AMQtM,"—Sedgett 

[AQAM,  adi.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  cloths  dyed  in  acme  particular 
way.  It  the  Ar.  *ajam  (lit.  "one 
who  lijis  an  im|>eduuent  or  difficulty  iu 
I  speaking  Arabic"),  a  foreigner,  ana  in 
particnJar,  a  Per.siaii.  The  adj.  'a/amI 
thus  mean.s  "foreign"  or  "  Persian,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^dpfiapoi  and 
the  mnd.  mltc^  Sir  O.  Birdwood 
(Rep.  on  Old  Rec,  p.  145)  quotes  from 
Hieronimo  di  Santo  Stefano  (14&4-99). 
"  in  company  with  some  Armenian  vsA 
Azami  merchants":  and  {ibid.)  from 
Vartlieina  :  "  It  is  a  eountr}'  of  verv 
great  traltic  iu  merclmndiiM;,  and  par- 
ticuhurljr  with  the  Peraiana  and 
ilMMiMfiS  who  come  so  Car  aa  there."] 

[1614.— "Kerneys,  Agam  odoon."— J^- 

Ur,  Letters,  ii.  237. 

1614.— "Persia  will  Tent  Htb  hmidred 

^■itli>  and  •■11.-  thous.ind  kcrscv?*,  ^J**" 
coluunt,  per  annum." — Ibid.  ii.  'JSSj.] 

AaAB-AaAS,8.  Tlie  Malay  name 
of  .1  kind  of  8ea-weed  {SpherocoecM 
lidimo'ides).  It  is  succulent  when  boiled 
to  a  jelly  ;  and  is  tued  by  the  Chinese 

with  Ijinlsnest  {q.v.)  in  s<)up.  They  also 
employ  it  as  a  glue^  and  apply  it  to 
silk  and  ])aiK  r  intended  to  lie  trans- 
parent. It  grows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Malay  T-lanils,  aii<l  is  inuth  exjKirted 
to  China. — (See  CrawJunL,  Diet.  Ind. 
Arch.,  and  MUbumy  ii.  304). 

AODAUN,  s.  A  hybrid  H.  word 
from  H.  <ig  and  P.  ddii,  made  in  imitai  ion 
of  pik-dany  lakm-ddn,  ^uma-dOn  ('spit- 
toon, pencase,  candlestick ').  It  means 
a  small  vessel  for  holding  fire  to  light 
a  cheroot. 

lO-aABI,  8.  H.  'Fire  carriage.* 
In  native  use  for  a  ndlwaj  train. 
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AQUN-BOAT,  s.  A  hybrid  word 
for  a  steamer,  from  H.  agan^  'tire,' 
And  Eng.  ftooC  In  Bombay  Ag-hOt  is 
used. 

....  .Afia  hMX:''~QakMld, 

i.  84. 

[AJNAS,  ^i.  Ar.  plur.  oijiru<,  '  gocxls, 
merchandise,  crops,  etc.  Amoiig  the 
Mogub  it  was  used  in  the  meeial  sense 
of  paj  in  kind,  not  in  caslu] 

[<•.  1^5. — "  It  (their  jviy)  is,  however,  of  a 
ditlcri-'iit  kind,  and  nut  thought  so  honour- 
able, but  the  Rouziiidars  are  not  subject, 
liJw  tha  Mamadbdan  (MiuunilMlar)  to  the 
Ambm;  that  ii  to  mj,  an  not  boand  to 
take,  at  a  valuation,  carpets,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  that  have  lieen  u-sed  in 
the  King's  palace,  and  on  which  an  un- 
rsMooabM  value  »  sometaiiMS  aet." — Bcmier 
(ed.  OMuCoAfo),  2154.1 

AK,  s.  H.  dk  and  ark,  in  Sindi  iik  : 
tlio  prevalent  name  of  the  maddr 
(MUDDAE)  in  Central  and  Western 
India.  It  is  *iid  to  be  a  popular 
belief  (of  course  erroneous)  in  Sind, 
that  Akhtat  was  so  called  after  tbe  dk^ 
from  his  birth  in  the  desert.  [Ives 
(488)  cnlbs  it  Ogg  ]  The  word  appears 
iu  the  following  popular  rhyme  quoted 
hy  Tod  {RajaMan,  i.  669):— 

Ak-ra  jhopri, 
Fhok-rt  b&r, 
Ba]Ta*rS  toU, 

Mot'h-nt  dal : 
J>ekho  Kaja  teri  Marwar. 

fPbr  Imruns  hoHlw  of  maeUtr, 

For  hedget  hcarw  of  withered  thorn, 
Millet  for  bread,  horse-peas  for  pulse : 
Snail  ia  thy  kiagdoiD,  Raja  onOrwir  t) 

AITAT.BTS,  or  Nihang  ( '  the  naked 
one'X  ^  member  of  a  body  of 
zealots  amonff  the  Sikhs,  who  take 

this  name  'from  being  worshippers 
of  Him  who  is  without  time,  eternal ' 
(IViUon).  Skt.  a  privative,  and  kdL 
'  time.'  The  Akiilis  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Wahabis  of  Sikhism.  The^ 
claim  their  body  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Guru  Govind  himself,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  Cunningham's 
view  of  the  order  Ls  that  it  was  the 
oatcome  of  the  struggle  to  reconcile 
warlike  activity  with  the  Jilxindonuient 
of  the  world  ;  the  founders  of  the  Sikh 
doctrine  rejecting  the  inert  asceticism 
of  the  Hindu  .sects.  The  Akalis  threw 
off  all  subjection  to  the  earthly  govern- 
ment, and  acted  as  the  censors  of  the 
fiildi  oommoni^  in  every  tank.  Bun- 
jeet  Sio^  found  them  very  difllcnlt 


to  control.  Since  the  annexation  of 
the  Panjab,  howeve^  they  have  ceased 
to  give  tronble.  The  AkalM  is  dis- 

tingui-^hed  by  blue  clothing  and  steel 
armlets.  Many  of  them  also  used  to 
Ciirry  several  steel  cJuikras  (CHUCKEB) 
encircling  their  turbans.  [See  HAetsony 
Panjab  £thnog.,  286  ;  Machiqan^  in 
Panjab  Gemus  Rep.,  1891,  i.  166.] 

1832. — "We  received  a  message  from 
the  Aoali  who  had  sot  tiro  to  the  village. 
.  .  .  .  These  fanatics  of  the  8eik  creed 
acknowledge  no  superior,  and  the  ruler  of 

the  country  can  only  ino<lernte  their  frenzy 
by  intrigues  and  bribery.  ITiey  go  about 
everywhere  with  naked  .nword.s,  and  lavi.><h 
their  abuse  on  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
peaceable  subjects.  .  .  .  They  have  on 
several  occasions  attempted  the  life  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh." — Burnes,  Travels,  ii.  10-11. 

1840.— "The  Akalis  being  summoned  to 

surrender,  requested  a  conference  with  one 
of  the  atUicking  party.  The  young  Khan 
bravely  went  forward,  and  was  straightway 
shot  through  the  head." — Mrs  MackentUf 
Storm*  mdSwukint,  i.  115. 

AKYAB,  u.p.  The  European  name 
of  the  seat  of  administration  of  the 
British  province  of  Arakan,  which  is 
also  a  port  exporting  rice  largely  to 
£urope.  The  name  is  never  used  by 
the  natives  of  Arakan  (of  the  Burmese 
race),  who  call  the  town  Tgil-hUc^, 
'Crow<l  (in  con.seciuence  of)  War.' 
This  indicates  how  the  settlement  came 
to  be  formed  in  1826^  by  tiie  fact  of  the 
British  force  encamping^  on  tin-  ])lain 
there,  which  was  found  to  be  healthier 
than  the  site  of  the  ancient  (apital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arakan,  nj)  the  valley 
of  tht'  Arakan  or  Kaladyn.-  R.  The 
name  Aky4b  had  been  applied,  pro- 
bably by  the  Portuguese,  to  a  neigh- 
l>ouring  village,  where  there  stands, 
about  lA  mile.s  from  the  present  town, 
a  piguda  covering  an  alleged  relique  of 
Gautama  (a  piece  of  the  lower  jaw,  or 
an  induratir)!!  of  the  throat),  tin-  name 
of  which  pago<la,  taken  from  the 
description  of  reliuue,  is  Av^^kmiMavkt 
and  of  this  Akyib  was  probably  a 
corruption.  The  present  town  and 
cantonment  occupy  dry  Und  of  very 
recent  formation,  and  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  mgoda  Stands  must  have 
stood  on  the  snore  at  no  distant  <late, 
as  appiuir.s  from  the  finding  of  a  small 
anchor  there  about  1835.  The  village 
adjoining  the  psffoda  naist  then  have 
stood  at  the  mouui  of  the  Arakan  R., 
which  was  mueh  frequented  by  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Omttagong  people 
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in  the  16th  and  17tli  wnturies,  and 
thus  probably  liecame  known  to  them 
by  a  name  taken  from  the  Ptigoda. — 
(Frftiii  .1  nf»te  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.) 
fCol.  Temple  writes — "The  only  fieri - 
ifation  which  strikes  me  tm  plausible,  is 
fronj  tlh  V  UN  at  taw  Phaya,  near  which, 
on  the  isl.iiid  of  Sittwi',  a  r,nitoniiicii1  ' 
was  formed  after  the  first  Burme.se  war,  < 
on  the  abandonment  of  Mrohaung  or 
Arakaii  town  in  1825,  on  aicomit  of 
8irknt\ss  among  tlie  tnxtps  stationt'd 
there.  The  word  Ag}'uttaw  ia  spelt 
Akhyap^taw,  whence  probably  the 
nxwlern  nanio."] 

[1826.— "It  (the  de«Mtcb)  at  leiurth 
arrived  this  day  (3rd  Dee.  1826),  baVinf; 

taken  tw«>  months  in  all  to  reach  iu»,  of  | 
which  forty -live  day*  were  speut  in  the 
ntuto  from  Akjrti  tn  Ajmaan.  —Crau^Mt, 

ALA-BLAZE  PAN,  s.   Thia  name 

is  given  in  the  Bomliav  Pn-sideney  to 
u  tiimed-copper  stew-pan,  havinjg  a 
cover,  and  staplee  for  strops,  which  is 
Girried  on  tne  march  by  European 
soldier-^,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
in,  and  lai  ing  out  «»f.  Out  on  j»icnic.s 
a  lai^r  kind  is  frequently  used,  and 
kept  continually  {?<'ing,  a-s  a  kind  of 
pot^Ur/eu.  [1 1  has  l>een  suggested  that 
the  word  may  1)e  a  oorr.  of  some  French 
or  Port,  term — Ft.  brauery  Port,  hraz- 
eiroi  *A  fire-pan,'  bnua^  *hot  ouala.'J 

ALBAOOBS,  s.  A  kind  of  rather 

large  sea-fish,  of  the  Tunny  genus 
{Thyiinnn  albarorn,  I>()We,  perhaps  the 
same  iis  vuxcroj)teru*y  Day)  ; 

from  the  rort.  aOmtw  or  aWeeora. 
Tilt'  quotations  from  Ovington  and 
(Jrose  below  refer  it  to  cUbo,  but  the 
word  is,  from  its  form,  almost  certainly 
Arabic,  tlioug]t  Do/y  sajfs  he  has  not 
found  tlie  wor<l  in  tliis  s<'nse  in  Arabic 
dictionaries,  which  are  very  defective 
in  the  names  of  fishes  (p.*  61).  The 
word  alb(H<>rn  in  Sp.  is  a]»j>lied  to  a 
large  early  kind  ot  fig,  from  Ar.  ai- 
biih'ir,  '  j»r;n'<  o\  '  (Dozy),  WvIk  bikh/ra, 
in  M  it  all  vii.  1.  —  See  ('iif"irruvi(i.f,  s.  v. 
AUhicvih.  [Tlic  N .K.I ).  *\vi\\v>  it  from 
Ar.  al-bukfy  'a  young  camel,  a  heifer,' 
whence  Port.  Woro,  *a  younc  j)ig.' 
Also  see  Gray  a  note  ou  JPymm,  l  9.j 

lf»79.  '  rhe^'c  (flyini?  fif<h)  have  two  ene- 
mies, thf  one  m  tlic  •tea.  the  other  in  thoniro. 
In  the  .Hea  the  fish  which  i-i  called  AlbOCOTS, 
a4  big  as  a  mlmon."— Letter  Jrom  Goa,  bv  T. 
Stnent,  in  U«kL  ii.  £83. 

1602.— *' In  oar  paange  over  firaai  8. 


Laurence  t^t  the  muino,  we  bad  Moeeding 
neat  .store  of  BonitoA  and  ABwoCTiS.**'— 

Darker,  in  Ilakl.  ii.  69*2. 

1686.— "We  met  UkewiM  with  ahoab  of 
Albioorss  (so  enll'd  from  apieoe  of  white 

Flesh  that  sticks  to  their  Heart)  and  with 
luultitiides  of  Bonettoes,  which  are  named 
from  their  OoodnesH  and  Excellenco  for 
entin(? ;  so  that  sometiinee  for  more  than 
twenty  Days  Um  whole  ffldp's  Company 
have  feasted  on  these  oarioa«  fldu**— Ovm^- 
iony  p.  48. 

c.  1780.— "The  Albaeore  is  anothw  fldi 

'  of  nm.  !i  the  Kimo  kind  a«  the  Bonit<.)  ,  . 
from  OU  U)  iO  ^unds  weight  and  upward. 
The  name  of  thu  fish  too  is  taken  from  the 
Portuirae.se,  importiiig  its  white  ooloar." 
— (rros-\  i.  .'5. 

ALBATROSS,  s.  The  great  sea- 
bird  {Dioiiudta  exuUins,  LX  from  the 
Pbrt.  alcairaZy  to  which  the  forms  used 
by  Hawkins  and  Dainjiit-r,  and  by 
Flacourt  (according  to  Marcel  Devic) 
closely  approach.  [AUatras  'in  this 
.s<>n.se  altered  to  olSik,  oAe-,  eUbatnm 
(iK'rliapH  with  etymological  reference 
to  albugf  "white,  the  allmtross  beiu^ 
w  hite,  while  the  akaifw  was  black.^ 
N.E.D.  8.V.]  The  Port,  word  pro- 
j>erly  means  'a  ]>eHean.'  A  reference 
to  the  latter  word  in  our  Glossary 
will  show  another  curimis  misapplica- 
tion. Devic  .states  that  alcitrnz  in 
Port,  means  'the  bucket  of  a  Persian 
wheel,'  *  representing  the  Ar.  ttl^JtdduSy 
which  i.s  again  from  cddet.  He  sup- 
poses that  tlu"  mliean  may  have  gf>t 
this  name  in  tlie  .same  way  that  it 
is  called  in  ordinary-  Ar.  mJtia,  *a 
water-carrier.'  It  ha.s  been  {minted 
out  1)V  Dr  Murrav,  that  the  alcatru-. 
of  .Slime  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  e._v., 
of  Davis  below,  is  not  the  IJiomedea, 
but  tile  Man-nt-War  (or  FrigJite)  Bird 
(Fregatiu  aiiuUui).  Uawkiua,  at  p. 
1 87  ci  the  work  cjuoted,  describes,  with- 
out naming,  a  bird  which  is  evidently 
the  modern  albatrofw.  In  the  (juota- 
tion  from  Mocquet  again,  alcatruz  is 
a]>plied  to  some  smaller  sea-bird.  The 
pas.s;igt'  from  Shelvocke  is  that  which 
sn^'ge.sted  to  Coleridge  ''The  Ancient 
Mariner.'* 

l.'»64.— "The  8th  Decomlier  we  ankerod 
by  n  nmnU  Island  called  Alcatrarui,  wherein 
at  <jur  ^^oin^r  it  nhoare,  wo  found  nothing?  but 
sea-birds,  as  we  eull  fliein  (i  u.Lt-,  but  by 
the  l^ortugali  called  Alcatr&rsee,  who  for 
that  oanse  gave  the  said  Island  the  aune 
naoM."— ITmsiltiM  (Hah.  Soe.),  1& 


•  Also  iHjzy,*.  V.  <i/rO'/uf.  Al'udu: ,  umnil- 
ing  to  Cobamivisa,  is  in  Sp.  oiia  uf  the  wrtliou 
poUof  the  aorta  er  Peniu  wkeeL 
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1593.— "The  dolphins  i\n<\  l«>nitoe8  tfe 
the  hoande«,  and  the  alcatraroM  tlM 
hawker,  and  the  flying  tatbm  th»  ttuom," 

—IbkL  152. 

1604.— "The  other  foale cjilled  Alcatrani 
is  a  Idnd  of  Hawko  that  liuoth  by  tishing. 
For  when  tlieBoiiitosor  Dolphin«sdioechaM 
the  flyinf^  flah  Tnder  the  water  ....  this 
Alcatrand  flveth  .ifter  them  like  a  Hnwkc 
aftvr  a  Partnilj^'e.  "-^/Jrtrj>  (H;ik.  Soc.),  V.y%. 

c.  1608-10. — "  Alcatrax  iiont  uetu  oiiMaux 
aiiud  comme  ••toiinMHU.** — Moepuit  Foy- 

oiffs,  2i6. 

1672. — "We  met  with  thiMte  feathered 
Harbinger*  i>f  tbe  Gaiw  ....  Albetrossas 
....  they  haae  ffneA  Bodies,  yet  not  pro- 
portionate to  their  Wings,  which  mete  ont 
twice  thoir  length."— J^Vywr,  12. 

1090. — **Thoy  hrivc  ••evcnil  <)ther  Sij»Tis, 
whereby  to  know  whori  they  are  near  it, 
a."*  by  the  Sea  Fowl  they  meet  at  Sea, 
especially  the  AXntaimtk,  a  very  large 
kog-wii^^  Krd.^-^D0mpier^  I  681. 

1719.—"  We  had  not  hMl  Mm  dght  of  one 
fldh  of  any  kind,  .«ince  we  wwa  eome  South- 
ward of  the  Strci^hts  of  Le  Mair,  nor  one 
Wa  Wld.  ex<  c'{>t  .1  disconsolate  black  Albi- 
tltMS,  who  accumpanied  us  for  several  day.<<, 
hovering  about  us  as  if  be  had  lost  himself, 
till  Hatlf^t  (my  !*cond  Captain)  observing, 
in  one  of  his  nielan<  holy  fits,  that  this  bird 
wiijs  alwny-  hovering'  luar  iw,  inuigin'd  fmm 
his  colour,  that  it  might  be  some  ill  omen. 
....  Bat  be  that  aslt  would,  he  after  aooia 
truitk-'*'*  attempts,  at  lonp-th  shot  tha 
Albitross.  iu*t  tb'ubting  (perhaps)  that  we 
!>hould  have  a  fair  wind  aftar  it.  .  .  .** — 
aiuJvncke  s  Voyage,  72,  73. 

1740.—".  .  .  .  a  vast  variety  of  »©a-fowl, 
amongjrt  which  the  BBOSt  remarkable  are 
the  J^r/k/fuiHS ;  thoy  are  in  suee  and  shape 
like  a  guo5«,  but  instaad  of  wings  they  have 
short  -turufji^  like  tin><  ....  their  billn  are 
narrow  like  th't^  of  au  Albitrosa,  and  they 
•tand  and  walk  in  an  erect  [*osturo.  From 
this  and  their  white  l>ellio«,  N/r  John  Nur- 
btmmijh  has  whim-^it  ally  likened  them  to 
little  children  standui^r  uj)  in  white  apnjns." 
— An.t>>h'$  Viiyu'i'.  iHh  ed.  (17.'j6),  p.  f>i<. 

17M.— "An  albatroM,  a  sea-fowl,  was 
Aot  off  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
measured  17|  feet  froo  wing  (o  wing.">- 
/{««,  5. 

IMS.— 

**  At  length  did  cross  an  AlbatrOM ; 

lliorough  the  fug  it  came  ; 
As  if  it  bad  been  a  Christian  soul 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  niime." 

The  A  ncirti  ( Ma  riner. 

c  1861.— 
**Soavent  poor 
d'^nipage 
Pr<'niioat(Ma 
mers, 

Qti   aniVeiit,    Indokiiti  eoapagimifl  de 

voyage, 

Le  navire  giissant  sur  les  gouffres  amers." 


ALCATIF,  s.  This  word  for  'a 
earpet'  was  much  uaed  in  India  in 
the  16tli  century,  and  is  treated  bv 
some  travellers  as  an  Indian  wtwa. 
It  is  not  however  <if  Indian  origin, 
but  ia  au  Arabic  word  ikatiL  '  a  cariHit 
with  long  pile*)  intioduoed  into  R>r- 
tugal  throtigh  toe  Moors. 

e.  l.MO.— "There  canio  aboard  of  Antonio 
de  Faria  more  than  60  hul^ls,  and  balloons, 
and  vutnehwu  (o.  <i.  v.)  with  awnings  and 
flags  of  silk,  and  rich  aloatiliu."— i'iiUOt 
ch.  bndii.  (orig.). 

1560. — "The  whole  tent  was  cut  in  a 
variety  of  arabesque^  inlaid  with  ooloored 
silk,  and  was  carxwted  with  rich  aleMttflw*" 

— Tenrfiro,  Itin.,  e.  xvii. 

1578.— "The  windows  of  tbe  straeta  bT 
whidi  the  Vioeroy  paasee  shall  be  httng  with 


carpet-^  (alcatifadas),  and  the  »|(Kirs  deco- 
rated with  branches,  and  the  whole  adorned 
ae  richly  asnoMible."— ilrcMv.  Fort  Oneni,^ 

fascic.  li.  225. 

[1598. — "Great  store  of  rich  Tapestrie, 
which  are  called  slimWhlt '— f^^i^fff, 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  47-1 

ltJ08-10.— "Quand  elles  vont  k  I'E^lise  on 
les  porte  en  iNilantpiin  .  .  .  .  lo  dedans  est 
d'vn  gnuid  tapis  de  Perae,  qu'ils  appellent 
AlM«f  .  .  .  S-PyrwdjL.\i',  [fiak.  Soc. 
ii.  102]. 

1648. — ".  .  .  .  many  silk  stuffs,  such  as 
aatin,  oontenijs  (Cattaase)  attelap  (read 

aitelas),  alegie  ....  omijs  fH.  orh,-',  'A 
woman's  sheet ']  of  gold  and  silk  fur  women's 
wear,    gold    tlaoittjTSII  Faa 

Ticitt,  5(5. 

1726. — "Thoy  know  nought  of  chairs  or 
tables.  The  small  folks  oat  on  a  mat,  and 
the  rieh  on  an  Aloatitf,  or  cacpeL  sitting 
with  their  feet  under  tiieiB,  like  our  IVdlori.^ 
— Kalm^^    CKorom^  S6. 

ALOORANAS,  s.  What  vord  does 

Herbert  aim  at  in  the  following  ?  [The 
Stanf.  Diet,  reeards  this  a.s  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Alcoran^  the  Kurun,  or 
sacred  book  of  Mohammedans  (for 
whidi  see  N.E.D.  s.v.),  and  suf^gest.s 
Al-qorun^  Hhe  homS|'  or  al-^rdn,  'the 
vertices,*] 

1666.— "Some    (mosques)    liave  their 

Alcorana's  hiph,  slonder,  round  steeples 
or  towers,  mo'*t  of  whieh  are  terraiwe<i  nwir 
the  top,  like  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  but 
twioe  tbe  height."— iferieiii  TiwttU,  8rd 
ed.  164. 

ALCOVE,  Tliis  English  word 
comes  to  uh  througli  the  t:^|wui.  aicova 
and  Fr.  alcove  (olu  Fr.  aucube\  from 
Ar.  al-l'ubhah,  applied  fir.'^t  to  a  kind 
of  tent  (so  in  Ueur.  Numbert  xxv.  8) 
and  then  to  a  vaulted  bnilcUng  or 
leoeaa.   An  edifice  of  Saiaoenie  con- 
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struction  ut  Pjilenno  is  still  known 
as  La  Cuhaj  and  another,  a  domed 
tomb^  as  La  CkMa.  Whatever  be  the 
trae  formation  of  the  List  word,  it 
aeetnii  to  havf  j^ivt  n  U8,  through  the 
Italian,  Cupola.    [Not  so  in 

1798.— '^ObMmi,  oonmoalT  med  for  fbe 

vaulted  t«)mb  of  vtarab-fmUs  [AlSj^tnA.'} — 

HJiaw's  Trawls,  ed.  1757,  p.  40, 

ALDfi  A I  ^s.  A  villago  ;  als<i  a  villa. 
Port,  from  the  Ar.  al-da'Ca^  '  a  farm  or 
viUa.'  Blnteaii  explauis  it  as '  PbvoQ^io 
menor  que  lu^.'  Lane  gives  among 
other  and  varied  nieaninps  of  the  Ar. 
word  :  *  An  estate  cou;$iitiug  of  land  or 
of  land  and  a  house,  ....  land  yield- 
ing a  revenue.'  The  word  forms  part 
of  the  name  of  many  towns  and  villages 
iu  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1647. — **Th»  Gorernor  (of  Rw^aem)  Dom 
Joiio  do  Ca.-itro,  has  g^iven  and  pivos  many 
aldeas  und  other  grunts  of  land  to  Portu- 
guese who  served  and  were  wounded  at  the 
fortrew  of  Dio,  and  to  others  of  long  sarvioe. 
.  .  .  ."—aimao  Botelha,  Chrtaa  3. 

[ie09.— <*  Aldeaa  in  th«  Ooatitry."— Don 

tvr-i.  Lftfrrs,  i.  25.] 

1673.— "Here  ...  in  a  swoet  Air,  stood 
a  Magnificent  Rural  Church  ;  in  the  way  to 
which,  and  indo^d  all  uji  and  down  this 
Island,  are  plea^iut  Aldeas,  or  villages  and 
hnmIot«  that  .  .  .  swann  witii  penile." — 
VaiefUijn,  V.  (Mdlabar),  11. 

1753. — "Lea  priDoipales  de  oes  quoa  ap- 
pelle  MMim  (terme  qae  lee  Portanib  ont 

mis  en  usjigo  dans  I'lnde)  autour  do  Pon- 
dicb^h  ot  dans  aa  dependanco  soat  .  .  ." — 
iyAwnUk,  SelaMmmmty  122. 

17S0.— "The  Coast  Ijetwotn  tliese  is  filled 
with  ftldllti,  or  viUatfea  of  the  iadiaiiB."— 
Dwnn,  N.  Dinctory,  Sth  ed.,  110. 

1782.—  "  11  y  a  ausri  mtdiqiie«i  Aidses  con- 
siderables, teiiee  que  Navar  et  Portonove, 
qui  appaitieiineiit  anz  Prinoea  du  |Hiys." — 
SoiutirtUt  Voifage,  i.  87. 

ALEPPEE,  n.}>.  On  the  coast  of 
Travancore  ;  wrojn  rly  Alappuli.  [Iklal. 
alappuzfiOy  't  ne  broiul  river '—(Mod. 
Adm.  Man.  Glo$s.  8.V.)]. 

[ALFANDICA,  s.  A  rustom-h-xis*- 
an<l  resort  for  foreign  meri  hant.s  in  an 
oriental  iK)rt.  The  word  comew  through 
tlie  Port.  alfan(UgafS\)au.fu7tdago,  Ital. 
fotidnro.  Ft.  fondeque  or  fondiqur,  fnim 
Ar.  alr/unduif  'the  inn,'  and  this  from 
Qk.  irarSmwur  or  trwSoxdm,  *  a  pilgrim's 
hospice.'] 

[c.  1610— "The  conveyance  of  them  thence 
to  the  al  fandigae.  "—Pyrard  delta  ValU, 
Hak.  Soo.  i.  861.] 


[1615.— "Tbeludgeof  the  Alfandioa  came 
to  invite  me.**— iSiKr  T.  Roe^  Bmba$$if,  Hak. 

Soc.  i.  72.] 

[1615.— "That  the  goods  of  the  English 
raa  v  be  tntif  tended  after  diapatdi  in  the 
Alnndiga."— ^eK«r,  UUent  if.  79.] 

AL0T7ADA,  n.p.   The  name  of  a 

reef  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bfus.'*ein 
bnmch  of  the  Ira  wad  i  R.,  (m  which  a 
splendid  lighthouse  was  erected  l»y 
Capt  Alex.  Fraser  (novr  Lieut-Oeneral 
Fraser,  C.B.)  of  the  Engineers,  in  18P>1- 
65.  See  Kome  remarks  and  quotations 
under  NEQBAIS. 

ALJOFAB,  8.  Port.  ' .«;ecd-pearl.' 
Coharruvia.s  sjiya  it  is  from  Ax.  al- 
jauJuir^  'jewel.' 

1404.—"  And  from  these  bazars  {alcaeaiai) 

issue  certain  gates  into  certain  streets,  where 
they  soli  many  things,  such  iui  cloths  of  silk 
and  cotton,  and  aencLals,  and  fn/'fanas,  and 
silk,  and  pearl  (alxofsr)." — C/avvo,  §  Ixxxi. 
(comp.  JUarkham,  81). 

1508.—- ^'Ilie  aUolltf  and  pearia  that  (your 

Majesty)  opflt  rs  tiio  to  sena  you  I  cannot 
have  as  tlicy  have  them  in  Ceylon  and  in 
C^ille,  which  are  the  sources  of  them  :  I 
would  buy  them  with  my  blood,  and  with 
my  money,  whidi  I  have  only  from  your 
giving.  Tlio  Sinalwiffs  {siuaha/o.<t),  porcel&in 
vases  {  jHTO  llanos),  and  wares  of  that  sort 
are  further  off.  If  for  my  sins  I  stay  here 
longer  I  will  endeavour  to  get  eTanrthing. 
The  f«Iave  ^nrl"  that  you  order  me  to  send 
you  must  Vhj  taken  from  prizes,*  for  the 
heathen  women  of  this  country  are  black, 
and  are  mistreaies  i^n  everybody  by  the  time 
they  are  ten  years  old."— Aftf^r  ofthf  Vioerojf 
IJ.  Francisco  d' Almeida  to  the  King,  in  Corrta, 
i.M8-». 

[1W6.— "  A«  it  (the  idol)  was  too  deformed, 
they  made  hands  for  it  of  the  small  pearls 
wbioh  we  call  'iKjarN  by  the  ounee.'"— 
Taoerniert  ed.  Bail^  u.  m] 

ALTiAWABAT),  n.p.   Tliis  imme, 

which  was  given  in  the  time  of  Aklmr 
U)  the  old  Hindu  Pr.iyug  or  Prag 
(PRAAG)  has  been  sabjected  to  a  vmriety 
of  corrupt  pronunciations,  both  Euro- 
]>ean  and  native.  Illahdbdz  is  a  not 
nncommou  native  form,  converted 
by  Europeans  into  HaUibaji^  and  further 
I  by  Enmi.'^h  soldiers  formerlv  into  JsU 
o'  btU.  And  the  lUiabadf  which  we 
tind  in  the  Hastings  charges,  survives 
in  the  JSUMod still  heard  occasionally. 


•  yuery,  from  aiptur»>d   vMsels  oontalnlng 

forPlgu  (noii-Indiaii)  woiih  h?  Tlx*  wordH  are  as 
follows:  "  Af  fjtcmrax  i^uf  i/ir  ipit  Ihe  mandf, 
tomaoet  lU  fr«a«,  iiur  o-  •imlia.-  d  fs!a  trrrn  »'o 
prttaif  «  fMnotboi  do  nund«  como  okegdo  a  det 
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9.  l6l8.»**La  Proriooe  de  H^)^Hft|f  a'ap. 

[  yy  "EUbM  (where  the  Oemna 
(Jumaa)  fall^  into  the  GMMSt.'*— Amur 
(ed.  (JotutabU),  p.  36.J 

172B.— «*TWe  ezoeptiooftlly  great  river 
(Gaoges)  ....  comes  so  fnr  from  tho  N. 

to  the  S  and  so  further  to  the  city 

HalabM. VaUiU^*.  ' 

1753. — "Mais  ce  qui  interesHo  dawitaffe 
dona  la  position  do  Helabas,  c'est  a^y 
retrourer  cello  de  I'nncienno  Palibothra. 
Aacune  rille  de  I'lade  ue  paroit  ^graler  /'o/t- 
ftoOm  <m  Pa/»m«o<^daiiarABtiqiijttf.  .  .  . 
Ve»t  s.iti«faire  une  curiosity  g^>g'mphique 
l«ien  j  Luw.  ijue  do  retrouver  romplacement 
d'une  ville  do  cetto  consdd^ratioa S  nsis  j'ai 
lieu  de  crotre  qa'U  faat  emploijw  qtielque 
critique,  dans  reumm  dee  eireonstances  que 

I'Antiquit^  a  foumi  sur  ce  point  Jo 

mis  done  persuade*,  qu  i!  ne  faut  point  cher- 
cher  d 'autre  emplacement  it  Palibothra  quo 
Mtui  de  la  liUe  d'HelabM.  .  .  . 
Baaitd9$emena,  pp.  58^ 

(Here  D'Anvillo  is  in  error.  But  seo 
Haaneil  'i  MeaMir.  pp.  fi0-5i,  whidk  dearly 
ideatiflM  Faiibodim  iHth  PmtzuL ) 

1786. — "  ,  ,  ,  .  an  jitUiok  and  invasion  of 
the  Rohillaa  ....  which  neTerthelecn  tho 
add  Warren  Hastings  undertook  at  Iho  vcry 
tiiM  when,  under  the  pri'tence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  defending  CV.rah  and  Illiabad,  ho 
Hold  these  provinces  to  Sujah  Dowla." — 
ArticUt     Charge,  Ac,  in  liurkr,  ri.  5/7. 

„  ''You  will  see  in  the  letters  from 
the  livird  ....  a  plan  for  olitaining  Illa- 
bad  from  the  Vizier,  to  which  he  had  spirit 
anoQgh  to  make  a  suooaafnl  raistaiioe.'*— 
OM-aiwi//ii,  L  m 

ATiTiKiTA,  8.  This  apjieara  to  be  a 
Stuff  from  Turkestan  called  (Turki) 
alcbah,  alajah,  or  alichah.  It  i.s 
ihvw  described  :  "a  silk  ciotii  5  yard.s 
long,  which  has  a  sort  of  wavy  line 
|tattem  running  in  the  length  on  either 
side."  {Baden- PoicdVi  Punjab  Hand- 
hccky  66).  [PlatU  in  his  Hind.  Diet. 
gives  Udduiy  '^a  kind  of  cloth  woven  of 
silk  and  thread  so  as  to  j)re.sent  the 
appearance  of  cardamouu  {ildchi)" 
Kit  tJuB  is  evid«itly  a  folk  etvinoloffy. 
Tusiif  AU  {Mm,  m  SUk  Ft&rie*,  §5) 
arcepf'i  the  deri\-ation  from  Alcha  or 
AUicha^  and  sayji  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Moguls,  and  has  historical 
aaaociatiniH  with  Agra,  where  alone  in 
the  N.W.P.  it  is  manufactured.  "Thi.s 
fabric  differs  from  the  Doriya  in  having 
a  sabetantial  texture,  wherea.s  tlie 
Don^  is  generally  flimsy.  Tlie 
eolotin  are  generally  red,  or  bluish-red, 
with  white  stripes.**  In  some  of  the 
western  Districts  of  the  Panjab  various 
kinds  of  fancy  cotton  goods 


descril.L'd  as  Lacha.  {Francu,  Man.  on 
O^iy  V.  S).  It  appears  in  one  of 
the  trade  lists  (see  PtECOB-OOOM)  as 

JStUUcheg.j 

c.  1590. — "Tho  improTenient  i.s  vi.sible 
....  second/)/  in  the  SaM  Alchahs  also 
call©<l  Tar/ulurs  .  .  .  "—Ain,  i.  91.  (Bloch- 
maanj&p  i  Alehah  or  A idcJiah,  any  kind 
or  corded  stuff.   SbnUdr  means  corded.") 

[1612.— "Hold  the  Allesas  at  00  Rs."— 

Danvers,  Letlrrs,  i.  205.J 

o-i^l^-""'"^®  -^"^^  bestowed  upon  him 
8oO  Mam'>,^/„s,  10  fine  BqfUu,  30  Tousnles 
and  30  Alli2aea.''-jyourt<ws  in  Purcha^,  i. 
504.     'Topsei/es  arc  Tg/iUah  (a  stuff  front. 

1615.-"  1  pecaDsiaof  aORfc  .  .  . 

Cocks  s  iJxary,  i.  64. 

1648.— See  Van  Twist  abof«L  under  at.. 
CATIP.  And  1678,  we/VyMrunder ATLAS. 

1653.-"AlaiaB(Alaja«)  est  rn  mot  Indien. 
qui  signifie  de.s  toilos  de  cotton  et  do  aoye : 
mosl^e  de  phusieurs  ooutewu.**— Dto  fa  ^u/- 

laye-U  Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  532. 

[c.  16(](>.— 'Alachas,  or  silk  atufls  inter- 
woven  with  gold  and  silver."— Jlenti«r  fed. 

CunMaUe),  p.  120-21.]  * 

1690.-"  It  (Suratt)  is  renown'd  .  .*.  . 
both  for  rich  SOki,  auoli  as  AtlaiMa  Gut* 
tanees,  RooAcjrs,  Cojgan^  ^^*Hf|fW  ...  " 

—Ovington,  218. 

1712.-^" An  Alleiah  {»otticoiit  striped 
with  green  and  gold  and  white."— Advert, 
in  Spectator,  dted  In  Malcolm,  Awcdotes, 
429. 

1726.— "Gold  and  ailver  AUecisa."— 
To/nK^  (*»rttO,  iv.  146.  ^ 

1813.— "Allachas   (pieces  to  tho  tool 

1200."-i/4/6uni,  ii.  221.  ' 

1885.— **Tlie  cloth  from  which  those 
pyjamas  are  made  (in  Swat)  i.s  known  as 
Alacha,  and  is  a.s  a  rule  manufactared  in 
their  own  houjies,  from  2  to  20  threads  of 
silk  being  let  in  with  the  cotton  ;  the  silk  a> 
well  as  the  eotton  is  brought  from  Peshawur 
ami  sjMin  at  home."— Jg'iirflrfr'*  Bttaort  On. 
ExphratioHSf  p.  6. 

ALLIGATOR,  s.   This  is  the  usual 

Anglo-Indian  term  for  the  great  lacer- 
tine  aninhibia  of  the  rivers.  It  was 
apparently  in  origin  a  corruption,  im- 
IM)rted  from  S.  Ainerica,  of  the  Sj)auish 
el  or  aijagarto  (from  hat.  laartu)  'a 
lizard.'  The  "Summarj-  of  the  Western 
Indies"  by  Pietro  Martiie  d'Angheria, 
as  given  in  Ramusio,  recounting  tlit^ 
last  voyage  of  Columbus,  aays  that,  in  a 
certain  river,  "they  sometinies  en- 
countered those  crocodiles  which  they 
call  Lagarti ;  t  liese  make  away  when 
they  see  the  Christians,  and  in  mn-lfing 
away  they  leave  behind  them  an  odour 
more  fngrant  than  musk."  (Bmk  iiL 
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i,  llv.),  Oviedo,  on  auother  page  of 
Uie  same  Toliuney  eaUfl  than  **ijagMti 

o  dragoiii "  (f.  62). 

Bluteau  give.s  "Lagarto,  Crocodilo" 
and  adds  :  *'  In  the  OrieuUi  Couuuiatado 
(Part  I.  f.  823)  you  wiU  find  a  aeacrip- 
tion  of  the  Crocodile  under  the  name 
of  Lagarto." 

One  often,  in  Anglo-Tndisn  eonyerBa- 
tion,  uaed  to  meet  with  the  endeavour 
to  distinguish  the  two  well-known 
apecies  of  the  Ganges  as  Crocodile  and 
AlUgator,  Init  this,  like  other  applica- 
tions of  popular  aii'l  gcm  nil  terms  to 
niiirk  scientific  diHtinctious,  involves 
fallacy,  as  in  the  cases  of  'panther, 
leopard,'  'camel,  dromedary,'  'attorney, 
solicitor,'  and  so  forth.  Tlie  two  kinds 
of  Gaugetic  crocodile  were  known  to 
Aelian  (c.  860  A.D.),  who  writes:  **It 
(the  Gangea)  breeds  two  kinds  of 
crocfxliles  ;  one  of  these  is  not  at  all 
hurtful,  while  the  other  is  the  most 
voracious  and  crael  eater  of  flesh ;  and 
these  have  a  homy  prominence  on  the 
top  of  the  nostril.  These  latter  are 
used  as  ministera  of  ven^nce  upon 
evil-doers ;  for  those  convicted  of  the 
greatest  crimes  are  cast  to  them;  and 
they  retj^uire  no  L-M  cutioner." 

X49i3. — **  In  a  smnll  adjuc-cnt  island  .  .  . 
our  men  saw  an  enormoius  kind  of  lizard 
{I&garto  mny  ffrande),  which  thev  said  was 
asTarKO  round  as  a  calf,  and  with  a  tail  ns 
Idiip  lis  :i  lanco  ....  Imt  bulky  as  it  was, 
it  got  into  the  sea,  so  that  thi  v  could  nut 
catch  it."— Letter  of  I>r.  <:ha,<co,  in  Med 
iMfers  of  Colwmhm  by  Major,  Uak.  8oc. 
2nd  ed.,  43. 

1689.— "All  alooir  thb  River,  that  wius  not 
verv  bmad,  there  were  a  nunilMJr  of  Laizards 
(lagartos),  which  might  inor«  proiterly  be 
cdlc'd  Serpents  ....  with  x-ales  ujK>n  their 

backs,  and  mouths  two  foot  wide  

there  be  of  them  that  will  sometimei  get 
ujxm  an  almadia  ....  and  overturn  it 
with  their  UiiU,  «W!illowing  wy  the  nieu 
whole,  without  disinenil»erir>g  of  them." — 
I'into,  inCogaa'atr.  17  [ori<j.  cap.  xiv.). 

>"  ....  aquatic  animals  nuch  an 
....  very  great  lizards  (laoarUia),  which 
in  form  and  nature  are  just  toe  eiOQodilee  of 
the  NUo."— A»nw,  1.  iii.  8. 

1668.— "In  this  Rivw  we  kiUed  a  noa. 
vtrous  Lagarto,  or  Ckooodile  ...  he  was 
23  foote  by  the  rule,  headed  Hke  a  hogga. 
 "-7oft  Hort»p,  in  Bakl,  iii.  680. 

ir»7n.  "  We  foond  hero  many  good 
commodities  i>e.'<i(ios  alagaxtOSS, 

nttockeyea,  anrl  the  like."  -Dtmhe^  Warm 

KiU)ompn$n<fl,  Hnk.  S<k-.  112. 

1691.— "In  this  place  I  have  seen  vcr>- 
gieat  water  aUfanoa  (which  we  call  in 
Ek«Udi  vmmm\  esfea  yards  long."— 


MasUr  AnUwU  Kitiod,  in  AircAac,  iv. 

1228. 

1693.— "In  thia  Baver  (of  Guayaquil!)  and 
all  the  Rivers  thia  Ooa«t,  are  ?raat  abun- 
dance of  Alanrtoes  ....  ixirsKms  of  credit 
have  certified  to  me  that  as  small  tisbea  in 
other  Uvers  abound  in  sooales,  so  the 

AlagaHm  in  this  "^air  RkiiMrd 

MaiwUiUt  in  Purchas,  iv.  1400. 

o.l608.-> 

"  And  in  his  needy  "hop  n  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stutT'd,  nu<i  other  .skin>4 
OfiU-diapedfidies.  .  .  - 

Romeo  A-  Juliet ^  v.  1. 

1595.  — "  Vjion  this  river  there  were  great 

store  of  fowle  but  for  iBgartOS  it 

exceeded,  for  there  were  thousands  of  those 

vply  serpent* ;  and  the  people  called  it  for 
the" abundance  of  them,  the  riuer  of  Lacar- 
toe  in  their  language."— .Ao/tfu/Zk  The  Ikis- 
eoverie  tfOulama,  in  SaU.  iv.  1S7. 

1596.  — "Once  he  would  needs  defend  a 
rat  to  be  animal  raiionaU  ....  because 
she  eate  and  gnawd  his  bookea  ....  And 

the  more  to  confirme  it,  because  eTerie  one 
laught  at  him  ....  the  next  rat  he  seac'd 

on  heo  made  an  umitomie  of.  and  rcjul  a 
lecture  of  3  daves  long  niK)n  everio  urtiro 
or  muiickle,  and  after  nanired  hor  over  hii 
head  in  his  Htudie  in  ste  i  i  if  :ui  apotho- 
curie's  crocodile  or  dride  Alligatur." — T. 
yashc's  *  H<trr  loith  you  to  S'ui'ron  Wolden.' 
Kepr.  in  J.  Payne  CoUier'«  Mite.  Jrocto, 
p.  72. 

1610.— "The.se  Bl.i>  kc<  .  .  .  tol.i  mc  t!io 
River  was  full  of  Ali^tas,  and  if  I  saw  any 
I  must  fight  with  him,  el!«e  he  would  IdU 
me."    />.  Midlfton,  in  Purduis,  i.  214* 

1613.—"  ....  mais  avaot«  ....  por 
disteaeia  de  2  legoas,  erta  o  fermaso  ryo  de 

Ca<t.<<am  de  lagarthoB  o  cracodiUoe."— (To* 

dinho  de  Ertdui,  10. 

1673.— "The  River  was  full  of  Aligators 

or  Cnx-odiles,  which  lay  iMi-^king  in  the  Sun 
in  the  .Mud  on  the  River's  side."— /-Vyrr,  55. 

1727.  — "I  was  oleaning  a  vessel  .... 
and  h:\'i  Stapes  fitted  for  my  Feoole  to 
.stjind  on  ...  .  and  we  wore  plagued  with 
five  c»r  six  Allegators,  which  Wiintod  to  be 
on  the  Stage."—.!.  MamiUotit  ii.  133. 

1761.  - 

else  that  sea-like  Stream 
(Whence  Tniflic  puun*  her  bounties  on 
mankind) 

Dread  AlllgalSCa  would  alone  ]Mx<<e<v4." 

Oraiiiffer,  Bk.  ii. 

1881.— "The  Hooghly  alone  ha«  never 
been  so  full  of  ^<harks  and  alligators  as 
now.  We  have  it  on  undoubted  authority 
that  within  the  post  two  months  over  a 
hundred  people  have  fallen  victims  to  these 
brutes. "---/*u»rt««r  Mail,  July  10th. 

ALLIOATOR-PEAB,  s.  Tlie  fmit 
of  the  L<iuriu  perseoy  Lin-,  Fertita 
gratudmOf  Gaerta.  The  name  as  here 
given  is  an  extravagant,  and  that  of 
avoeato  or  angaUt  a  moK  moderate, 
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eonrupticm  of  ctgttaeate  or  ahiiacatl  (.see 
bekyir^  wliieh  appears  to  have  Ix'en  the 
native  name  in  Central  Auu-ricvo,  still 
surviving  there.  The  Quichua  name  is 
Mtta,  which  is  uaed  as  well  as  oguaeeM 
i>y  Cieza  de  Leoii,  and  also  by  Joseph 
de  Arosta.  Graingt-r  {Sugarmtie,  Bk. 
L)  calls  it  "  rich  sabbaca^"  which  he 
flays  is  **the  Indian  name  of  the  ovoeolo, 
arorado,  avigatOy  or  as  the  English 
corruj»tJY  call  it^  aUigator  jpmr.  The 
Spaniaras  in  8.  America  call  it  AguacaU,, 
and  under  that  name  it  is  dt's<  rihed  by 
Ulloa."  Ill  French  it  is  cnlK-d  avocat. 
The  praise  wliich  Grainger,  as  (quoted 
helow,  "libemlly  bestows"  on  this 
fruit,  is,  if  we  might  judge  from  the 
specimens  occasionally  met  with  in 
India,  absurd  With  liberal  pepi>er 
and  salt  there  may  be  a  remote  8uggt>H- 
tion  of  inarn)W :  but  that  i.s  all. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  a  fruit  in  the 
otdinary  sense.  Its  eommon  sea  name 
ci  *nu(b<hipiuan'.'>  batter'  [or  'sub- 
altern's butter']  is  suggestive  of  its 
merits,  or  demerits. 

Though  common  and  naturalised 
thn)Ughout  the  W.  Indies  and  E. 
coasts  of  tK)pical  S.  AmericA,  its  actual 
native  country  is  unknown.  Its 
introdnetion  into  the  Eastern  world 
i?  ( ninjianitively  recent  ;  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  18th  century.  Had 
it  been  worth  eating  it  would  have 
come  long  before. 

1532-f.O.— "There  are  other  fruits  Ijclong- 
iag  to  tha  oountry,  such  as  fngnnt  piaM 
aad  plantnm,  many  oseelleat  jwam*, 
c"r-'i!fns.  a«raacatss^  and  otbar  fruits."— 

Cirza  de  J^4>h,  16. 

1608.— The  Pa/tn  in  a  (yreat  tree,  and 
carries  ;i  fairc  leafe,  which  hath  a  fruite  like 
to  great  jMare» ;  within  it  hath  a  great 
stone,  ana  all  the  rest  is  soft  meate,  m  as 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
batter,  and  have  a  aelicate  taste." — Joseph 
4»Aeomf2BO. 

c.  1660.— 

'•TbaAfiaeatnolMBb  Komm  Friend 
(To  th'  ImKa  Vtnvt  Oonqoert  doth  ex- 

A  fnujrrant  l^af  the  AjToaoata  bears  ; 
Her  Fruit  in  fashion  of  an  ^gg  appears, 
With  such  a  white  and  spemy' Joioe  H 
•welk 

All  reprexenta  moiet  Lifa's  fint  Frin- 

ciples." 

Cowieif,  Of  Planus,  v. 

1680.— "'This  Tavoga  is  an  exceeding 
pleamot  T.tlsnd,  abounding  in  all  manner 
of  fruitK,  mch  as  Pine-apples  ....  Albe- 
eatoe,  Pears,  Maamm/'—O^  Skaff0f  in 


1686.— "The  ATOgato  Pear-troo  is  as  big 
OH  mo«t  Pear  trees  .  ,  ,  and  the  Fruit  as 
big  as  a  large  Lemon.  .  .  .  The  Substance 
in  the  inside  is  green,  or  a  little  yeHowish, 
and  soft  as  Butter.  .  .  ."—DOMpier,  i.  2*3. 

1736.— "ATOgato,  jBto«sk  .  .  .  ThiM  fruit 
itself  has  no  teste,  but  iriion  mixt  with 
sugar  and  lemon  juioe  gives  a  wholesome 
and  tasty  flavour.' —jWairr'«  Lexicon^  8.v. 

1761.- 

"  And  thou  green  aTOcato.  charm  of  sense, 
Thy  ripen'a  marrow  liberally  i^estows't." 

Urainger,  Bk.  I. 

1830.— "The  avocada,  wdth  ito  Brob- 
digtiJi^'  (.e:ir,  a-s  Ijirge  as  a  liU«MI^8  lantern." 

—  Tom  t'nngle,  od.  1863,  40. 

[1861.— "There  is  a  well-known  We«t 
Indian  fruit  which  we  call  an  avocado  or 
alligator  pear. "—Ty /or,  AnaAuac,  227.] 

^®^2- AUigator 
pear.**— ^ipi<0r,  Sotidmnu,  14SL 

1873.— "Thus  the  fruit  of  the  Penea 
ffrutitritna  was  called  Ahncatr  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans  :  the  Spaniards  corruptetl 
it  to  avocado,  and  1)11  r  sililors  still  further  to 

•  Alligator  pears.'  "—Belt's  Sicwmgva,  107. 

[ALLTOOLB,  AUOHOL,  ALLY- 

OOOL,  ALLEEOOLE,  s.  H.-P. 
'aligol,  from  'dll  ♦  lofty,  »'xcell,'nt,'  Skt, 
gola,  a  troop  ;  a  nondejicript  word  u^sed 
for  "irregular  foot  in  the  Bfaratha 
8ervi<  t',  w'itliout  di.scipline  or  regular 
arnia.  According  to  some  they  are  so 
named  from  chaining  in  a  dense  mass 
and  imrokiiig  'All,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  being  chiefly  Moham- 
medans."— (  WiUon.) 

1796.— "The  Neribs  (Nujeebl  irc  match- 
lockmon,  and  according  to  their  different 
casts  are  called  Allsgoles  or  Kohillas  ;  they 
are  indifferently  formed  of  high-cast  Hindooa 
and  Mussolnaans,  armed  with  the  country 
Bandook  (bnndook),  to  which  the  ingenuity 
of^  De  Boigne  had  afidc<i  a  Bjivonet."— 
H'.  H.  Totu,  A  LetUr  on  Uit  Maruda  People, 
p.  50. 

1804.  —  "  Alleegole.  A  sort  of  chosen  light 
infantry  of  the  Kohillu  Patans:  sometimes 
the  term  appears  to  be  applied  to  troops 
Buppoaed  to  be  used  general Iv  for  desjxjrato 
■ervioe.  -^Fraser,  Mtlitanj  Memoirs  of 
Skinner,  ii.  71  note,  75,  76. 

1817,— "The  Allygools  answer  nearly 
the  aame  dewjription.'''— JEMacfer,  Mem.  of 

ALMADLA,  s.  This  \&  a  word 
introduced  into  Portuguese  from 
Moorish  Ar.  al-ma'iliyn.  Properly  it 
means  '  a  raft '  (see  fJozy,  a. v.).  But  it 
is  generally  used  by  the  writers  on 
India  for  a  canoe,  or  the  like  small 
native  boat. 
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1514.— "E  visto  cho  non  veniva  nessxino 
ambasciata,  aolo  venia  molte  abadie,  cio^ 
Iwircho,  a  vcnderci  gallino.  .  .  ." — Ouw.  da 
Kmjwtij  in  Arehiv.  Sior.  Ilal.,  p.  50. 

[1589.— Se«  qootatioii  from  Finto  under 
iiXlOATOB. 

p.  imo.— "Light  veaMh  which  they  call 
almadia. Pynml  dtUa  FWIft.  Hak.  Boc  . 
i.  122 ;  and  also  tee  under  DOHfiY.] 

1644.— "Humn  AlmadU  pern  Berri^o  do 
dito  Baluarte,  cota  seis  marinheiros  que 
ceda  bum  ven-so  hum  x(omfi)'"  ]yor  me» 
....  X"  72."— JSamensu  o/ Jjiu,  in  Booarro 
(Sloane  H88. 197,  M.  175). 

ALMANACK,  s.  On  this  difficult 
word  see    Dozy*8   Oosterlingen  and 

N.E.TJ.  In  a  pa-ssHge  quoted  by 
Eust^'Mus  from  Por]»hyrv  (Pratp. 
EvangeL  t.  iii.  ed.  Gaistoril)  there  is 
mentMm  of  Egyptian  calendars  called 
d\/(«wx<aya-  Also  in  the  Vocahular 
Arauujo  of  Pedro  de  Alcala  (1505)  the 
Ar.  Mandk  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Span,  almanaque,  whi«  h  seems  to 

ahow  that  the  S]).  Aral  is  did  use 
mandkh  in  the  sense  required, jiroljably 
having  adopted  it  from  the  Eg>^tian, 
and  having  assumed  the  initial  oi  to  be 
their  own  article. 

ALKYRA,  8.  H.  olnufn.  A  ward- 
robe, chest  of  drawers,  or  like  niece  of 
(closed)  furniture.  The  word  is  in 
general  u.se,  l)y  masters  and  servants 
in  Anglo-Indian  households,  in  both 
X.  and  S.  In. Ha.  It  has  come  to  na 
from  the  Port,  almaho,  but  it  IB  the 
same  word  as  Fr.  ormoitv,  Old  E. 
ambry  [for  which  aee  N.EJ).']  k,  .,  and 
Sc.  owmry,  orginatinp  in  the  Lat. 
armarium^  or  -rio,  which  occurs  also 
in  L.  Gr.  as  %ia^,  AppApMf. 

c,  B.O.  200.^"  Hex:  oetqnod  otim  clan - 
cttlum  ex  axflMXlo  te  iiirripuisM  aiebaa 
axon  tuao  .  .  .  .**—Plaut«M,  Mem.  iii.  8. 

A.D.  1460.— "Item,  I  will  my  chaml.re 
prestea  haue  ....  the  thone  of  thame 
the  to  aimer,  k  the  tothir  of  yame  the 
tothor  almar  whilk  I  orflnyrl  for  kepynf?  of 
vestmentes."—  Will  ojf  Mr  T.  t'uinberU</e,  in 
Aettd£mf,  Sept.  27, 1879,  p.  281. 

ir-.i.  "  item anelniij?settlc,  item  ane 
almarie,  ane  Kist,  ane  sait  burdo  .  .  .  ." — 
Ext.  RecordM  Bur^h  tfOkugom,  1876, 190. 

1878.  — "Saliil'.  Iiavo  you  looked  in  Mr 
Morrison's  alxnirah  ?  t»  Mo/ussil, 

i.84. 

ALOES,  s.    The  name  of  aloes  is 
applied  to  two  entirely  diflTerent  sub- 
stances :  a.  the  drug  prepared  from  the 
.  iniqiisBated  bitter  juice  of  the  Alotf 


Soeotrinoy  Lam.  In  this  mesning  (a) 
the  name  is  considered  {Hanbunj  and 
Flucktger,  Pharmacografhiay  616)  to  be 
derived  from  the  Synac  'elwai  (in  P. 
aXHod).  h.  AlO60-wood,  the  same  as 
Eagle-wood.  This  is  j>crhaps  fn>ni 
'  one  of  the  Indian  forms,  through  the 
Hebrew  (pi.  forms)  ahdlim^  akhdlim 
And  ahatatk,  olMldtL  Neither  Hippo- 
crates nor  Theophrastus  mentions  aioes, 
but  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of 
it  {Mat.  M§i.  iii  S).  It  was  probably 
the  Socotrine  aloes  with  which  the 
ancients  were  most  familiar.  Eustat  hius 
says  the  aloe  was  called  iepi,  from  its 
excellenoe  in  preserving  life  (ad.  II. 
630).  This  accounts  for  the  powder  of 
aloes  l>eing  called  Hiera  picra  in  the 
older  writers  on  Pharmacy." — (Franaii 
Adanu^y  Name^  of  all  MineraU^  Plani$, 
and  AnimaU  dete,  by  the  Greek  aui^ori^ 
etc.) 

(a)  c.  A.D.  70.— "The  beet  Aloe  (Latin 
the  same)  is  lMfx>ught  out  of  India.  .  .  . 

Muf  li  ii-o  there  is  of  it  in  many  cases,  but 
prim  ijially  to  loosen  the  l»ellie  ;  being  the 
only  purgative  medicine  that  is  comfortable 
to  the  stomach. . . ."— Pliny ^  Bk.  xxvii  {Ph. 
ffoOand,  iL  212). 

(b)  ""BXBe  »  mU  VuchSiinos  <p4pm 

fKariv." — Juhn  xix.  39. 

c.  A.D.  545. — "From  the  remoter  regions, 
I  speak  of  Tzinist^i  and  other  places,  the 
imports  to  Taprobane  are  silk  Aloea-wood 
(oX6ij),  cloves,  sandal-wood,  and  so  forth."— 
Cmme,  in  Cathay,  p.  clxxni. 

[e.  1605. — "  In  wch  lland  of  Allasakatriaa 

are  good  harbors  faire  depth  and  good 
\nchor  ground."  —  Discripdon  in  liird- 
wood^  Fint  LetUr  Book,  82.  (Here  there  in 
a  oonfusion  of  the  name  of  the  island 
Socotra  vnih  tliat  of  it*  beet-kiiown  pKoduot 
— ,1  tutji  Si>cotriiia).] 

1617.-"  »  kind  of  Ugnum  Allo- 

waiea."— IHwy,  I  8W  {md  see 

i.  3]. 

ALOO,  8.  Skt.  H.  afu.  This  word 
is  now  used  in  Hindustnui  and  other 
dialects  for  the  'potato.'  The  original 
Skt.  is  said  to  mean  the  escolent  root 
Arum  eampanii^um. 

ALOO  BOKHARA,  a.  P.  (du- 
hokhara,  Bokh.  plum*;  a  kind  of 
prune  comnionlv  brought  to  India  by 

the  Afghan  traders. 

[c.  1666.—"  Usbeo  being  the  oountiy  wUflh 
I  principally  suppHee  DelW  with  ....  man^ 
IfNids  of  (Irv  fruit,  as  Bokara  pnUMS.  • .  • 
—Bemicr,  ed.  Constable,  118.] 
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1817.— 

**  Pbntainii,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
Mala\.t'-  iKft.-ir'd  mun^< >stc'«.'ii  : 
PmnM  of  Bokhara,  and  »we«t  nuts 
Fran  tho  far  gmvM  of  SMiMufand." 

Moon^  LtUta  RooUk, 

ALFEEH,  s.  H.  alpm,  used  in 
Bombay.  A  coniriion  pin,  from  ¥ort. 
aljmde  {Fanjab  N.tkQ^iLin), 

A^^V^  B.   A  wet  num ;  used  in 

Madras  BoinU-iv,  China  and  JajMxn. 
It  is  Port,  ama  (comp.  German  and 
Swedkh  amnu). 

1889.—"  .A  Kit  of  good-natnnd 

boOMkeepcr-Iike  bodice,  who  talk  only  of 
ayahs  and  ■wi*>i«  and  bad  nkjitii  and 
babicH,  and  tbo  adTantifM  of  Aidgson's 
ale  while  they  we  nnrmng;  ■eenitig in  short 
devoted  to  fniekling  foMi  and  duonicling 
anall  heer.' "—LeUen  from  Madras,  2M. 
See  also  p.  106. 

AMBABEE  s.  Tliis  is  a  P.  word 
('amdri)  for  a  Howdah,  and  the  word 
occurs  in  Colebrooke's  letters,  but  is 
quite  nniuoal  now.  Gladwin  defines 
Amaree  as  "an  umbrella  over  the 
Howdeh "  (Index  to  Ayeen,  i.).  The 
proper  applicatioii  is  to  a  canopied 
luriraali,  each  as  is  still  used  by  oatiTe 
princes. 

[c  1661.—"  Aniengaebe  felt  that  he  might 
Teotoie  to  shut  his  brother  up  in  a  oorcied 

embaiy.  u  kind  <<f  closed  litter  in  which 
women  are  carried  on  elephants." — Bernier 
(ed.  ComtUMe%  69.] 

c.  166.''..  — "On  the  day  that  tho  King 
went  up  the  Mountjiin  of  Pirt  pmijale  .  .  . 
being  followed  by  a  lung  row  of  elephants, 
npon  which  sat  the  Women  in  Mikaembern 
and  Einbar3rs  .  .  .  ."—Bemier,  E.T.  130 
(ed.  Constuh/,,  407]. 

1796.— "The  Rajah's  Sotoarree  was  very 
grand  and  superb.    He  had  twenty  do 

j«hant«,  with  richly  embroidered  ambairehs, 
the  whole  of  them  mounted  by  hi^  sirdars, 
—he  himself  riding  upon  the  largest,  put  in 
the  centre."— Skinnrr.  Mf-m.  i.  I;i7. 

1799. — Many  of  the  largest  Ceylou  and 
other  Deocany  Elephants  bore  ambdrU 
on  which  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  rode, 
dreMed  with  magnificence,  and  adorned 
with  the  rieheet  jewels.'*— litre  ChMreote, 
p»  164. 

1806. — "Amaory,  a  canopied  seat  for  an 
elephant.  An  o[>eii  iiiiL'  is  cullod  Houza  or 
E«mda,"—lJial.  of  Word*  used  in  E.  Indies. 
2ad  ed.  SI. 

ISO".  —  " -V  nnal  tiger  whith  wa.s  .•started 
in  beating  a  large  cover  for  game,  sprang 
up  so  far  into  the  ombany  or  state  howdah, 
in  whi(!i  Srijiih  Dowlah  wa.s  seated,  as  to 
leave  iiitle  doubt  of  a  fatal  issue." — 
WiUiitwuotif  Ontutt  J%sU  J^portt,  U. 

B 


AMBABBEH,  ».  Dekh.  Uiud.  and 
Muhr.  ambdrdy  ambdri  [Skt.  cmla-wU- 
ikit],  the  plant  HiSueui  emmtbmiUf 
aifordiog  a  useful  fibre. 

AHBOTV A,  n.p.  A  famous  island 

in  the  Molucca  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch.  The  native  form  oi  the  name 
is  Ambun  [which  according  to  Marsdeu 
means  ^dew*]. 

(1605. — "He  hath  sent  hither  his  forces 
which  hath  expeUed  all  the  FortingaUs  out 
of  the  ffoits  th^  here  hould  att  Aodiwim 
and  Tvdon,"—BMwood,  Fint  Letter  Book, 

68.J 

AMEEN,  H.  The  word  iH  Ar,  anwi, 
nieauing  'a  trustworthy  person,'  and 
then  an  inspector,  intendant,  &c.  In 
India  it  has  several  use.s  lus  applitni  to 
native  offieialM  em])loyed  under  the 
Civil  Courts,  but  nearlv  all  reducible 
to  the  definition  of  fiae-eommiiuariiu. 
Thus  an  ameen  may  be  employed  by 
a  Court  to  investigate  accounts  con- 
nected with  a  suit,  to  prosecute  local 
enquiries  of  any  kind  bearing  on  a 
.suit,  to  sell  or  to  deliver  over  ])o.ssos- 
sion  of  immovable  property,  to  carry 
out  le^  process  as  a  bailiff,  &c  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  native  assM- 
tant.*?  in  the  diities  of  land-survey. 
But  .s<'e  Sudder  Amem  (8UDDEB). 

[1616.— "He  declared  hia  office  of  Amitt 
re<}uired  him  to  hear  and  detorniioe  differ- 
ences."— Foster,  Letters,  iv.  351.  J 

1817.— "Native  officers  called  aiuneens 
wcro  sent  t<>  collect  accounts,  and  to  obtain 
information  in  the  districts.  The  first 
incidents  that  ooenrred  were  complaints 
against  these  anmeens  for  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  ." — Mill.  Hist., 
ed.  IS  JO,  iv.  12. 

1861.  -  "  Beiigallcc  dewans,  once  pure, 
are  converted  into  demons  ;  Ameens,  once 
harmless,  V)ec(ime  tigers  ;  magistrate."*,  sup- 
poiied  to  be  just,  are  converted  into  op- 
pressors.**— Peterson,  Speech  fn-  Pnmeulioni 
in  Nil  Ihirpan  case. 

1878.— "llie  Ameen  employed  in  making 
the  partition  of  aa  e8tate.'^£«>^  <a  Me 

Mofussil,  i.  206. 

1882. — "A  missionary  ....  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  brought  to  a  standstill  when 
a.sked  to  explain  all  tho  term.s  used  by  an 
amin  or  valuator  who  had  beeu  sent  to  fix 
the  judidal  rsnta."— iSkmf.  Jter.,  Dee.  2fi, 
p.  866. 

AiBicMifc,  8.   Ar.  AmXr  (rool  omr, 

*  commanding,' and  so)  'a  commander, 
chief,  or  loro,'  and,  in  Ar.  application, 
any  kind  of  diief  from  the  AntXirvf  U 
mtfniMiiRi  <tbe  AmSr  of  the  Faithful' 
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i.e.  the  Caliph,  downwjirds.  The  word 
in  tliis  form  i)erhaj>.s  first  became 
familiar  as  applied  to  tlie  Princes  of 
Sind,  at  tlie  time  of  the  conquest  of 
tliat  Province  by  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 
It  it  the  title  affected  by  many  Muaul- 
nian  sovereigns  of  various  calibres  a-s  the 
Amir  of  Kaoul,  the  Aiinr  of  Bokharii, 
&c  But  in  sundry  other  forms  the 
word  faaa,  more  or  leaa,  taken  root  in 
European  languages  since  the  enrly 
Middle  Ages.  ThuH  it  i.s  the  origin 
of  the  title  'Admiral,'  now  confined 
to  generals  of  the  s*ea  service,  but 
applied  in  varying  forms  by  medieval 
Christian  writers  to  the  Amirs,  or 
lordfli  of  the  court  and  army  of  E^itt 
and  other  Mohammedan  States.  The 
word  also  canje  to  us  ag;\in,  by  a  latt-r 
importation  from  the  l^vaiil,  in  tlie 
French  form,  Emir  or  Emer. — See 
also  Omrah,  which  is  in  fac  t  Umard, 
the  pL  of  Amir.  Byz;intiue  writers  us*- 
*Aftipt  *Anr}f>df,  \\.fxvpdt,  'AfiitpoXot,  kc. 
(See  Dweange,  Gloss.  Gro'cU.)  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Ix-^t  scholars  that 
the  forms  AmiToly  AmmiraaLio,  Admiral 
&C.,  originated  in  the  application  of  a 
Low  Latin  termination  -alu  «)r  -fi!ni.<, 
though  some  doubt  mav  still  attach 
to  this  <itiestion.  (See  Marcel  Devic, 
8.V.  Aviiral^  and  D(»/y,  0<wterlingen, 
.«v.  Admiraal  [and  N.E.D.  s.v.  A(f- 
fniral\  The  d  in  admiral  prolxibly 
came  ROm  a  false  imagination  of  con- 
nection with  admirari. 

1250.  — "La  grand  amimui  de.<;  galieH 
in'envt)ia  fniem;,  et  me  domanda  si  j'e*<t«>ie 
c-ouains  Ic  n>\  ;  ot  jo  le  di  <{Uo  iianin  .  .  .  ." 
— JoiHvilU,  p.  17&.  Thiii  poasage  illustrates 
tlie  aoit  of  way  in  which  our  nodeni  um  of 
tho  word  admiral  origrinatod. 

0.  1345.— "The  Maxtor  of  the  Shi{i  in  iiku 
a  mat  amir;  when  he  goes  ashore  the 

nrcnen*  and  the  hlackamoors  man  h  liofcire 
him  with  javelins  and  8word»,  with  ilruuin 
and  hoffm  and  trumpets."— /6n  BaiiUa,  iv. 
93. 

Compiire  with  tliis  dtMcription  of  the 
Conimandur  of  a  Chinese  Junk  in  tho  14th 
century,  A.  Hamilton 'a  of  an  Englijih  Gap- 
tain  in  If alabar  in  the  end  of  the  i/th : 

"Captain  Beawcs,  wh<»  command©*!  the 
Albemaritf  accompanied  us  alao,  carrying 
a  Dram  and  two  Iruinpele  with  ni,  so  as  to 
make  our  OompHmeat  the  moie  loleinn."— 

i.  294. 

And  this  again  of  an  '*  interloper  "  skipper 

at  Hooghly,  in  168:i:  j 

1683. — "Alley  went  in  a  splendid  Kt|ui|>- 
a^,  habitted  in  scarlet  richiT  UMed.  Ten 
Knglishmen  in  Blue  Capjf;  uim  <  Vtat«  e<igod 
with  Ked,  all  armed  with  lilunderbutMca, 
west  biiora  Ue  palhiikeen,  80  (t8)  Amw 


before  them,  and  4  MusiciaoK  playing  on  thu 
Weigfati  with  2  Flaggi,  before  him,  like  au 
Agent  .  .  ."—MtdgeM,  OOL  8  (Hak.  Soc. 
i.  123). 

13g4._<'  n  Sddano  fa  oristiaao  di  Grecia, 

0  fu  venduto  i>or  srhiavo  quando  era  fanci- 
iillu  a  uno  ammiraxlio,  come  tu  dicessi 
'  capitano  di  guerra.   — Fresoobaldi,  p.  39, 

[1510.— See  •inot^itton  from  VartKemti 
under  XE&ATINE.] 

161ft.— "The  inhabitants  (of  Sidon)  are  of 
sundry  nations  and  religions;  governed  bv 
a  Buooession  of  Princes  whom  they  oaU 
Emera ;  descended,  a^  thcv  S4iy,  tton.  the 
Draaea."— .SaiM^yi^  Jtmmeyi  210. 

AMOY,  n.p.  A  great  8e;n)ort  of 
Fokien  in  China,  the  name  of  which 
in  Mandarin  dialect  ia  Mia-in^  mean- 
ing  *  Hall  Gate,'  which  Is  in  the 

Cliaii^'i  b.iu  dialect  ^-mitt*.  In  some 
biM)k.s  (it  the  last  century  it  ia  called 
Emwy  and  the  like.  It  is  now  u 
Treatv-Port. 

Itix?. — "Amtwror  Anhav,  which  is  a  city 
standing  on  a  Karigable  Kirer  in  the  Pn>- 
▼inoe  of  Fokien  in  China,  and  is  a  place  of 

ViVJt  trado.  "  Ihunjtir  r,  \.  417.  (This  Itwiks 
aM  if  Damjiior  coufuiuuloil  tho  name  of  J  Nicy, 
tho  origin  of  which  (a-*  goncnilly  given)  wo 
have  stated,  with  that  of  .^a-Aatt  one  tA  the 
connected  ]x)rts,  whidi  Uae  to  the  N.B., 
about  30  m.,  ae  Um  ctow  fliet^  btm  Anoy). 

1727.— "There  are  aome  onriodtiee  in 
Amoy.   One  is  a  large  Stone  that  weigha 

alwvo  forty  Tuns  ....  in  such  an  Kiuili- 
bnum,  that  a  Youth  of  twelve  Yearn  old  can  . 
eaaOy  make  it  move."- ^ .  BamiWm,  fi.  218. 

AMSHOM,  s.  Malayal.  amJarn., 
from  Skt.  dmgaJiy  'a  l«»t,'  detine<i  Ijv 
Gundert  as  "part  of  a  Talook,  formerly 
called  hobt'li,  greater  than  a  tara." 
[iK^an  {Man.  Malabar^  i.  87)  ^eaka 
of  the  anuam  as  a  *|iariah.n  It  is 
fnrther  ezphuned  in  the  following 
•  luotalion  : — 

1878.— "llie  **wh«MM  is  reallv  the  small* 
eat  revenue  divisien  there  w  in  Malabar,  and 

is  gcnenilly  a  tract  of  country  some  wjuaro 
miles  in  extent,  in  which  there  i^  no  svich 
thing  a»  a  vilhige,  but  a  >*cric.M  of  scattered 
homeateada  and  farms,  where  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  hia  Mrvanta  reside  .... 
.MOiNtratc  and  apart,  in  single  separate  huts 
or  in  i«cattered  coUectiuus  of  h\xU." —Reptjri 
ofOenmu  Com,  At  ItiMa, 

A  MUCK,  to  run,  v.   There  is  we 

1  relieve  no  room  for  dotiht  that,  to  us 
at  least,  this  expreji-i'  n  ame  from  the 
Malay  countries  where  lH)tli  the  phra.se 
and  the  practice  arc  still  familiar. 
Some  nJoable  temarks  on  the  pheno- 
menon, as  pnvslent  amopg  the  Malaj^ 
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■were  contributed   1>y    Dr    Oxley  of 
Singapore  to  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
ArAipdagOj  vol.  iii.  p.  532 ;  see  a 
qiioCalaon  below.    [Mr  W.  W.  Skeat 
writfij — "Tile  Ih^I  explanation  of  the 
tact  is  perhaps  that  it  waa  the  Malay 
national  m»         oommitdng  suicide, 
especially  lis  one  never  hears  of  Malays 
coiiiinitting  suicide  in  any  other  way. 
This  form  of  suicide  mav^  arise  from 
a  wiih  to  die  lighting  and  thus  avoid 
a  *  straw  death,  a  cow'«  death*;  but 
it  is  curiooa  that  women  and  children 
«re  often  among  the  victim.s,  and 
eqiecially   menilMirs  of  the  suicide's 
own  family.    Tlie  act  of  running  a- 
mock  is  probably-  due  to  causes  over 
wbich  the  calpnt  has  aome  amount 
r»f  control,  as  the  custom  has  now 
died  out  in  the  Hritisli  Pos.sessions  in 
the  Peninsulii,  the  olleuders  j)rol>ably 
obie«.ting  to  being  caught  and  tried  in 
n>](\  1>1<K«1.    I  reunMiilnr  lieiiring  of 
ouiv  about  two  caaes  (one  by  a  Sikh 
soldier)  in  about  six  years.   It  has 
been  suggested  further  that  the  ex- 
treme monotonous  heat  of  the  Peiiiu- 
sula  may  have  conduced  to  such  out- 
breaks *as  those  of  Banning  aiiiiii± 
and  L;it-ah.] 

The  word  is  by  Crawfuid  lusorilied 
to  the  Javanese,  and  this  is  liis  ex> 
planatHm: 

"Amuk  (J.).  Ana-murk  :  to  run  a-muck  ; 
to  tilt ;  to  run  furi(»a«ly  ami  despemtely  at 
aaj  one  ;  to  make  a  furious  oiuwt  or  chitn^o 
ia  can\MU"—iMaUy  Diet.)  [The  8tandard 
Mak)r,^^^^orai^^to  Mr  Skeat,  in  rather 


Marsd«n  says  that  the  word  noely 
occurs  in  any  other  than  the  verlial 
form  mengdmuky  'to  make  a  furious 
attack*  (ifenft.  of  a  Malayan  FamO^, 

ere  is  reason,  however,  to  ascribe 
an  Indian  origin  to  the  term ;  whikt 
the  practice,  apart  from  the  term,  is 
of  TH)  rare  fw  furrence  in  ludian  lii.story. 
Thus  To<i  records  some  notable  iu- 
stsnoes  in  the  history  of  the  Rajputs. 
In  one  of  these  (1634)  tlie  eldest  8«jn 
of  the  Raja  of  Marwar  ran  a-mtick  at 
the  court  of  Shah  Jahan,  failing  in 
his  bUnr  at  the  Enqieror,  but  killing 
five  courtiers  of  eminence  before  he 
tell  himself.  Agiiiu,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, B^ai  Singh,  also  of  ICarwar,  bore 
Mxing  resentment  against  the  Talpura 
prince  of  Hyderalwl,  Bijar  Khan,  who 
osd  sent  to  demand  from  the  B^^put 
tribute  and  a  bride.  A  BfaattI  and  a 


Chond&wat  offered  their  services  for 
vengeance,  and  set  out  for  Sind  as 
envoys.  Whilst  Bijar  Khan  read  their 
credentials,  muttering,  *Ko  mention 
of  the  bride  I '  the  Cliondawat  buried 
a  dagger  in  liis  heart,  exclaiming  'This 
for  tiie  bride  ! '  '  And  this  lor  the 
tribute!*  nicfl  the  Bhatti,  repeating 
the  blow.  Tin-  jwiir  then  ]»lied  their 
daggers  r^ht  ana  lefL  and  26  persons 
were  slain  befcoe  the  envoys  were 
hacked  to  pieces  <2H  ii  46  &  S16). 

Bat  it  is  in  Malabar  that  we  trace 
the  apparent  origin  of  the  Malay  term 
in  the  existence  of  certain  desperadoes 
who  are  called  b^  a  varied  of  old 
travellers  amouchi  or  amuco.  Tlie 
nearest  aj)pn«ich  to  this  that  we  have 
l>eeu  able  to  discover  is  the  Malayalam 
amar4ehtt9k,   'a  warrior*  (from  amar, 
'  tight,  war ').    [Tlie  ])roj>er  Malayalam 
term  for  such  men  was  Chaver,  literally 
those  who  took  up  or  devoted  theni- 
8t»lves  to  death.]   One  of  the  special 
ai>piications  of  tnls  word  is  reniarl  {able 
in  connection  with  a  simrular  custom 
in  ICaUibar.  After  the  aunorin  had 
reigned  12  years,  a  great  as.st  iiiblv  was 
held  at  Tirunaviiyi,  when  that  Prince 
took  his  seat  surrounded  by  his  de- 
pendants, fully  armed.  Any  one  might 
then  attiick  liini,  and  the  assjiilant,  if 
successful  in  killing  the  2^niorin,  got 
the  throne.  This  had  often  happeoted. 
[For  a  full  discussion  of  this  custom 
see  Frazrr,  doldm  Bomjh^  2nd  ed.,  ii. 
14  8ij[.J    In  1600  thirty  such  assailants 
were  Killed  in  the  enterprise.  Now 
tliese  men  were  cnlh  d  amar-kkdr  (jd. 
of  amar-kJcan,  see  Gundert  8.V.).  These 
men  evidently  ran  a-muek  in  the  true 
Malay  sense ;  and  quotations  below 
will   show   other    illtist  rat  ions  from 
Malabar  which  contiriu  the  idea  that 
both  name  and  prsctice  originated 
in  Continental  India.    There  is  indeed 
a  difficulty  as  to  the  derivation  here 
indicated,  in  the  fact  tlmt  the  amuco 
or  amoumi  of  Buropean  writers  on 
Malabar  seems  by   no  means  close 
enough  to  amarkkan^  whilst  it  is  so 
close  to  the  lialay  dmuk:  and  on 
this  further  light  may  be  hoped  for. 
The   identity  between  the  amoucos 
of  Malabar  and  the  amuck  runners 
of  (he  Malay  peninsula  is  clearly 
shown   l»y   the  jMissjige   from  Corrm 
given  below.    [Mr  Wnitewav  adds — 
"Gouvea  (1606)  in  his  lornada  (ch.  9, 
Bk.  il)  applies  the  word  MUnqmm 
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to  oertaiu  UiudiLs  whum  ke  aaw  iu 
S.  Malabftr  near  Quilou,  wluiw  duty 
it  was  U)  rlefeiid  tlu;  Syrian  CSmrtiaiii 
with  their  live-s.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinkii^  that  the  worthy  priest 
got  bold  of  the  story  of  a  cock  and 
a  bull  ;  but  in  any  wi.se  the  Hindus 
referred  to  were  really  Jangadas."]  j 
(See  JANCADA).  | 

De  Qubematia  has  indeed  suggested 
that  the  word  nmnnchi  \\'i\s  th^rived 
from  the  Skt.  anwkshyoj  '  that  cannot 
be  loosed';  and  this  would  be  very 
con.Histent  with  .several  of  the  jxassage^ 
whicli'we  shall  quote,  in  which  tli»' ' 
idea  of  l)eiug  'bound  l>y  a  vow' 
underlies  the  conduct  of  the  persona 
to  whom  the  term  w;i.s  applicahle  htith 
iu  Malalwir  and  in  the  Archij^elago. 
But  amohhya  is  a  word  unknown  to 
^faluyalam,  in  such  a  sen.se  at  le;i.st. 

We  have  seen  a-mttck  derivi  d  fntm 
the  Ar.  ahmaJty  'fatuous'  l{e.y.  Ball, 
Jungle  Lift,  358).]  But  this  is  ety- 
molog}'  of  the  kind  which  scorns 
history. 

The  phrase  has  heiu  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  England  since  the  aays 
of  Dryden  and  I' !]•<•.  [The  earliest 
miotation  for  "running  a  murk"  in  the 
N.E.D.  is  from  Marvell  (1672).] 

c.  1430.  — Nicolo  t'onti,  >i)eaknig  of  the 
greater  Istlandi*  of  the  Archipelago  under  the 
natno  of  the  Two  Javu-*,  does  not  U!*e  the 
WPonl.  but  (le^crilit  s  ;t  foni)  of  the  pnicticu  :  — 
iiomicido  ia  hero  a  joMt,  and  guos  with- 
out punishment.  Debtors  are  made  over  to 
their  crt'dit<irH  m  slaves  ;  and  some  of  these, 
prcfi'Prin^j  death  Ui  slaver}',  will  with  dmwn 
swtini.-J  rush  on,  stabbing;  all  whoTii  thoy  fall 
in  with  of  iei»  strength  than  themsolvu^ 
untH  they  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  some 
cnc  nioro  than  a  match  for  them.  Thin 
iiuiii,  the  creditors  then  sue  ia  Court  for  the 
dead  man'a  debt."— In  India  m  tlU  XVth 
C.  45. 

l.'dti.— "  There  are  some  of  them  (Ja- 
vane.He)  who  if  they  f;ill  ill  <>f  any  severe 
illness  vow  to  God  that  if  they  remain  in 
health  they  will  of  their  own  aooord  seek 
another  more  honoumble  death  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  as  soon  hm  they  ^'et  well  they  tukt> 
a  dagger  in  their  hands,  and  go  out  into 
the  stroete  and  kiU  as  many  persons  as  they 
meet,  both  men,  women,  and  ohildren,  in 
incb  wise  that  they  go  like  mad  df^s,  kill- 
ing until  they  are  killed.  These  are  chilled 
Amuco.  And  as  soon  as  they  .see  thoni 
begin  this  work,  they  cry  out.  saying  ^mTi^, 
SwMniftj  in  order  that  p<-o|<io  tnay  uike  care 
of  themselves,  and  they  kill  thoiii  with 
dagger  and  sj^ear  thnuita."— ^r^tosa,  Uak. 
8oc.  IM.  Ibis  parage  seems  to  show  that 
the  wofd  amuk  must  have  been  commonly 
oaed  in  Malay  ooantries  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Fortagueie  there,  e.  1611. 


lf>yy.— "  .  .  .  The  Tyrant  (o  tiri/  Adu) 
sallied  forth  in  person,  aooompaniod  with 
5000  resolute  men  (onea  AmooMa)  and 
charged  the  Batae$  very  fteriottaty.**— PAile 

(orig.  ci\y>.  xvii.)  in  Cogan,  p.  20. 

^^552. — De  Barros,  8]>cnking  of  the  capture 
of  the  Island  of  Beth  {Brj/t,  ofT  the  N.W. 

Joint  of  Kathiawar)  \>y  Nuno  da  C'unha  in 
531,  says:  *'But  the  natives  of  Guzarut 
stood  in  radi  fear  of  Sultan  Badur  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  the  ternw.  And  so, 
like  j>coiilo  determined  on  death,  all  that 
nijiht  they  shaved  their  heads  (thi-*  is  a 
superstitious  practice  of  those  who  despise 
life,  people  whou  fheyeall  in  India  Aniau* 
cos)  and  betook  thetn>-elves  to  their  most^ue, 
and  there  devoted  their  jwrsons  to  death 
....  and  as  an  eam&st  of  this  vow,  and 
an  example  of  this  resolution,  the  Captain 
ordered  a  great  fire  to  be  made,  andToaet 
intn  it  his  wife,  and  a  little  son  that  he  had, 
and  all  his  houiichold  and  his  g(M>ds,  in  foor 
lost  aayttiing  of  his  should  fall  into  our 
))os8os8ion."  Others  did  the  like,  and  then 
they  fell  upon  the  Purtugueee. — Deo.  IV. 
iv.  13. 

c  1561.— In  war  between  the  Kings  of 
(^iont  and  Cochin  (1.503)  two  prinoee  of 

(  Vx'hin  were  kille<1.  A  nntt  ln  r  of  these 
de.sj>eradoes  who  have  been  -jK.kon  of  in 
the  «iuotation8  were  killed.  .  .  .  "  But  .s<jme 
remained  who  were  not  killed,  and  these 
went  in  shame,  not  to  have  died  avenging 
'  their  lords  ....  the-ie  were  more  than 
200,  who  all,  according  U)  their  custom, 
shaved  off  all  their  hair,  even  to  the  eye- 
brows, and  ombnieed  each  other  and  their 
friends  and  relations,  as  men  about  to 
suffer  death.  In  this  case  they  are  as 
madmen— known  as  amoucos— aud  count 
themsdves  as  ahready  among  the  dead. 
These  men  dispersed,  seeking  wherever  they 
might  tiud  men  of  Calicut,  and  among  these 
they  rushed  fojirless,  killing  and  slayini.:  till 
they  were  slain.  And  some  of  thom,  al>out 
twenty,  reckoning  more  highly  of  their 
honour,  'h  -ired  t,y  turn  their  death  to  bettor 
account  ;  ami  those  separated,  and  found 
their  way  secretly  to  Calicut,  determined  t<. 
slay  the  king.  But  as  it  became  known 
that  they  were  ameneoa,  the  dty  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  Kin^'  sent  his  ■ervnnt.s  to 
slay  them  as  they  slew  others.  But  they 
like  desperate  men  played  the  devil  {/azitio 
diahruras)  before  they  were  slain,  and  killed 
many  people,  with  women  ana  ohildran. 
.\ud  five  of  them  pi>(  together  to  a  wooit 
near  the  city,  which  they  luiunt^Mi  for  a 
good  while  after,  making  robberies  and 
doing  mndi  mischief,  until  the  whole  of 
them  wore  killed.*'— (Airreii,  i.  964^ 

1566.— "The  King  of  CocMn  .  ,  .  .  . 
hath  a  great  n'UMtH^r  of  gentlemen  which 
he  callcth  Amocchi,  and  some  are  called 
iVairi;  these  two  sort.s  of  men  esteem  not 
their  lives  anything,  so  that  it  may  be  fur 
the  honour  of  their  King." — M.  Gaemr  Fn- 
derike  in  Purchns,  ii.  1706.  [See  Logtm, 
Man.  Malabar,  i.  laS.J 

1584.-'* Their  feress  (fai  Ooohia)  eotudrt 
ia  a  kind  of  soldisn  vdiom  thegr  oaU 
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who  are  under  obligation  to  die 
at  the  fOogr's  pleasore,  and  au  nidien  who 

in  war  lose  their  King  or  their  gcncnil  Ho 
under  this  obligation.  And  of  such  the 
Kin^  makeK  use  in  urgent  canes,  sending 
them  to  dia  fighting."— Letter  of  F.  ScuseUi 
to  /VwMBMV /.,  Gd.  D.  of  Tuacanj,  in  Dt 
Oubematis,  154. 

c  1684.— "Thera  are  some  abo  who  are 
oaOed  Amooehl  ....  who  being  weary  of 

livine,  »ot  themselves  in  the  way  with  a 
wca}n)n  in  their  hands,  which  they  call  a 
*'rit€,  and  kill  a.s  many  aathay  meete  with, 
till  eooiebody  killeth  them ;  and  this  they 
doa  Cor  the  least  anger  they  oraoeitre,  ais 
djjjatala  mtnT-oTMi  in  Jhmim,  ii. 

1002. — ^De  Ooato,  speaking  of  the  Java- 
naee:  "They  are  chivulnms  men.  and  of 
sneh  determination  that  for  whatever  oifenco 
may  be  offered  them  they  make  themselvee 
SBMOOOa  in  order  to  got  satisfaction  thereof. 
And  were  a  spear  run  into  the  stomach  of 
each  an  one  ho  would  still  |>ros,-<  forward 
without  fear  till  he  got  at  his  foe."— Dee. 
IT.  ilLl. 

„  In  another  ixussnge  (td.  vii.  14) 
De  Gouto  nieaka  of  the  nmiumi  of 
Malabar  just  aa  Ddla  VaUe  does  below. 

In  /vc.  vr.  viii.  9  ho  doscriV>es  how, 
on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Pimonta,  in 
action  with  the  Portugu^,  "nearly  4000 
Kairs  made  thamielTea  amonoot  with  the 
neoal  eeremonies,  sharing  their  heads  on 
one  fddo.  and  swearing'  by  their  ptgoda  to 
avenge  the  King's  dcjith." 

1603.  —  "Este  es  ol  gonoro  de  milicia  do  la 
Ind:  t.  y  l.is  liuvc^  seftalan  mas  o  menos 
Amoyos  (>*  Amacoa,  que  todo  es  uno)  para 
»n  gttarda  ordin&ria.  — Aia  Raman,  JTit- 

<on'o,  48.      (V  C 

IGM. — "  Auia  hechovna  junta  de  AnUKNMi 
con  miR  oeremoniaA  para  venir  a  morir 
adoodo  el  T'anic-al  nnin  Redo  mQarto."— 
ihurrero,  Relacion,  91. 

1611.— "Tiearoy.  What  fa  tlia  meaning 
of  amouoos?  Soldier.  It  means  men  who 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  die  in  killing  aa 
many  a-j  thf  v  can.  as  is  done  in  the  parts 
about  Maiaca  bv  thoAe  whom  they  call 
Uionooa  in  the  language  of  the  eoantnr." 
— Couto,  Dinio-/"  ffn  Sf,/,ftufn  Prnficn,  2nd 
part,  p.  9.— (Prints  at  lAsXyon  in  1790). 

Ifl5. — **  Hoa  inter  Natros  getiaa  est  et  ordo 
quern  Amocas  vocant  <iuibus  oh  studiuni  rei 
bellicae  praocipua  laus  tribuitur,  et  omnium 


iraocipua  laui 
^^plidiamnL' 


1624.  —  "Though  two  kings  may  l>e  at  war. 
estbcr  enemy  takes  great  heed  not  t<>  kill 
the  King  of  the  oppoeite  faction,  nor  yet  to 
•trflM  hfi  ttttbrella,  whererer  it  may  1^  .  .  . 
for  Ibe  whole  kincdnm  nf  the  slain  or 
king  Would  Ik;  lK)imd  to  avenge 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
anamy,  or  all,  if  needfuL  to  pwish  in  the 
atttampt.  Tlte  greater  tae  tnng's  dignity 
among  these  fioo]ilo.  the  longer  |>criod  lasts 
this  obligation  to  furious  revenge  ....  this 
period  or  aathod  of  revanga  la  termed 


Amoco,  and  so  they  that  the  Amoco 
of  the  Siimori  last>i  one  Say  :  the  Amoco  of 
the  king  of  Cochin  lasts  a  life-time  ;  and  so 
of  othersj"— i».  deUa.  Voile,  iL  746  [Hak. 
Soe.,iL880«a7.]. 

1648. — "Derribre  ces  jalissadas  s'estoit 
caohtf  un  coquin  de  Bantamois  qui  eatmt 
revenn  da  la  Meoqne  et  jonoit  i  Hoqw 
*  .  .  .  il  court  jiar  les  rues  et  tuo  tous  ceux 
qu'il  rencontre.  .  .  .  "—Tavemur,  V.  da 
Indfi,  II,:  iii.  ch.  24  [Ed.  Ball,  ii.  Ml  aaq.]. 

1859.—"  I  saw  in  this  month  of  February 
at  Batavia  the  breasts  torn  with  red-hot 
tongs  off  a  black  Indian  by  the  oxocutionor  ; 
and  after  this  he  waa  broken  on  the  wheel 
from  below  upwards.  This  was  beoause 
through  the  evil  habit  of  eating  opium 
(acc<)rding  to  the  godlesw  cu.itom  of  the 
Indians)  ho  had  b^omo  mad  and  raised 
the  cr^  of  Amocie  (miap.  for  Amook)  .  .  . 
in  whieh  mad  state  he  had  slain  flre  per- 
sons. .  .  .  This  was  the  third  Amock- 
cryer  whom  1  saw  during  that  visit  to 
HataWa  (a  few  months)  bnwati  on  the  wheal 
for  murder." 

•         •         •         •  • 

 "Such  a  murderer  and  Ahmm!^. 

niiiner  has  sometimes  the  fame  of  being  an 
invinoible  hero  because  he  has  eo  manmlly 

repuLsed  all  who  tried  to  seize  him  '. 

So  the  Netherlands  Government  is  com{)ellud 
when  such  an  Amock-runner  is  taken  alive 
to  punish  him  in  a  terrifto  manner." —  Watttr 
SchvUttu  <M-Jnditeke  Reite-Buehrtibung 
(Ocrman  ed.^  Amsterdam,  167<l|  pp.  19-20 

and  227. 

1072.  -"Every oomnranity  (of  thalfalabar 

f'hristians),  every  church  has  its  own 
Amouchi,  which  ....  are  people  who 
take  an  oath  to  tirotect  with  their  own  lives 
the  i>erson8  ana  places  put  under  their 
.safeguard,  from  au  and  avery  harm."— P. 
VicaUfi  Marin,  WTk 

„  "If  the  Prince  is  slain  the  amouchi, 
who  are  numerous,  would  avenge  him 
des^rately.  If  he  be  injured  they  put  on 
festive  raiment,  take  leave  of  their  'i>aront^, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  in  hand  invade  the 
hostile  territory,  burning  everr  dwelling,  and 
slaying  man,  woman,  and  diild,  sparing  none, 
until  they  themselves  fall."— Aitf.  237-8. 

1673.— "And  they  (the  Mohammedans) 
are  hardly  reetnnnea  from  running  a  muck 

(which  is  to  kill  whoever  they  tnoet.  till  they 
be  slain  themselves),  especially  if  they  have 
>>een  at  Hodge  [HadgM]  a  Pilgrimage  to 

Mecca." — Frytr,  91. 

1687.  — Dryden  assjiiling  Burnet: — 

"  Prompt  to  assault,  and  careless  of  defence, 

I nvnlneniMo  in  his  impudence, 
He  (lares  the  World  ;  and  eager  of  a  name, 
Ho  thrusts  alKtut  and  justlos  into 
Frontless  and  aatire'proof,  he  eooon  tlM 


And  nms  on  bdiu  Hodc  at  all  be 

meets." 

TkB  Himd9mdth€  AmeAer,  line  2477. 

"Th<.se  that  run  these  are  called 
Amonki,  and  the  doing  of  it  Ruikiaimia  % 
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1712.— "Anumoo  (Twmo  d*  Indift)  val  o 
monnoqtie  botnau  dtteniniMdo  •  apogtado 

que  de^prcza  a  vida  e  nio  toM  a  morto." 

— BltUeau,  s.v.    ^  C 

1727. — *'I  annwered  him  that  I  couki  no 
longer  ^KJJxr  their  Insult.i,  find,  if  I  had  not 
PemiL-isiun  in  thrtMJ  Duys,  I  would  run  a 
Muck  (which  in  a  mad  ('vi>*t<)ni  uiiiong  the 
MaUayiu  when  they  beoomo  desperate)."— 
A,  BmmiUim,  H.  2Si. 

1787.  - 

**  Sating  my  weapon,  but  I  'm  too  dittcreet 
To  nm  a  vniA,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet." 

Popt,  Im.  of  Horace,  B.  ii.  Sat.  i.  69. 
1768*71. — "These  acts  of  tndiacriminate 
«r»  eallwi  by  ua  mticki,  because 
the  peryH'tnitorn  of  thom,  during  their 
frenzv,  cuntiaually  cry  out  amok,  amok, 
which  signillM  Mil,  kUL  .  taor^w, 
i.  291. 

1783.  -  At  Bencoolen  in  this  year  (1760)— 
"the  Count  (d'Est^iing)  iifraid  uf  aa  in- 
surrection  among  the  Huggt}j»i«.s  .... 
Invited  seTeral  to  the  Fort,  and  when 
these  had  cntere<i  tho  Wicket  was  shut 
upon  them  ;  in  attoniptiiig  to  diiwrra  them, 
they  mangamofd,  that  is  ran  a  muck  ;  tlity 
drew  their  cresses,  killed  one  or  two  French- 
men,  wounded  othen^  and  at  last  suffered 
themselves,  for  supporting  this  point  of 
honour."— forrwi'*  Voyagt  to  Mergui,  77. 

1784.  — *'  It  it  not  to  be  controverted  that 
these  denperato  acts  of  indiscriminate 
murder,  called  by  us  mucka,  and  by  the 
nativcH  momjamv,  do  actually  take  place, 
and  frequently  too,  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  (in  Java  in  partioitlar)."— Alaraiien,  B. 
of  Sumatra,  239. 

1788.  — "We  are  dotomiincd  to  run  a 
aiMk  rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
forced  away  >>y  th<^  Hollanden."— ifeai. 

a  MnHayan  Family,  66. 

17W.— "  At  Batavia,  if  an  officer  take  one 

of  these  amoks,  ' t  mohawks,  as  lliey  have 
been  calleii  i»y  an  easy  corniptinn,  his 
reward  i**  very  conMideral>le  ;  but  if  ho  kill 
them,  nothing  is  added  to  his  usual  pay. . ." 
—TrandiUor  of  Stavonmut,  i.  2M. 

1803.— "We  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
one  day  or  another,  when  they  are  more 
fall  of  opium  than  usaaJ,  they  (the  Malays) 
will  run  a  muck  from  r'ajn?  ( "omurin  to  tho 
Caspian." — Hydney  ^mith.  Works,  lirti  ed., 
HI.  8. 

1816.  "On  tho  8th  July,  1846,  Sunan,  a 
re.spettablc  .Malay  house-builder  in  Penntig, 
nn  amok  ....  killo<l  an  old  Himiu  woman, 
a  KUng,  a  Chinese  boy,  and  a  KUug  girl 
about  three  years  old  ....  and  wounded  two 
Hindus.  thriM-  Klin>r?»,  and  two  Chinese,  of 
whom  only  two  survived.  .  .  .  On  tho  trial 
Sunan  declared  ho  did  not  know  what  he  wa.H 
about,  and  permted  in  this  at  the  place  of 
ezeeution. .  .  .  The  amok  took  place  on  the 
8th,  the  trial  on  the  13th,  and  tho  execution 
on  the  15tb  July,— all  within  8  days."— y. 
Ind,  Anh.,  vol.  fii.  48041. 

1849.—"  A  man  sitting  quietly  amoilg  hi« 
friends  and  relatives,  will  witbottt  proroca- 
tkii  anddenly  start  up^  waapon  ia  band,  and 


slay  all  within  his  reach.  .  .  .  Next  day 
WMn  interrogated  ....  the  answer  hais 
invariably  been,  "The  Devil  entered  into 
me,  mv  oye.H  were  darkened,  I  did  not  know 
what  \  was  about."  I  have  received  tho 
same  reply  oo  at  least  20  different  oooasions ; 
en  exaaniiation  of  these  moBomaniaes,  1  have 
generally  foond  them  labouring  under  some 
gastric  disease,  or  troubletiome  ulcer.  .  .  . 
The  Buffis,  whether  from  revenge  or  disea.se, 
are*  by  nr  the  most  addicted  to  run  amok. 
I  should  think  three>fbarUis  of  all  the  oaaee 
I  have  seen  have  been  by  t)er8ons  of  this 
nation."— />r  T.  OxfeVf  in  J.  Ind.  Archip., 
iii.68SL 

[1869.— "Maca-ssar  i.<«  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  the  East  for  'running  a  muck.'" 
-Wallace,  Jfofay    Affkif,   (ad.  1880), 

p.  134.] 

[1870. — For  a  full  account  of  many  cases 
in  India,  see  <MtMr%  Mti.  Iwi^ndtmrn, 

p.  781  seqq.] 

1873.— "They  (the  English)  ....  crave 
governors  who,  not  having  Ixnmd  theniselvcH 
beforehand  to  'mn  amuck,'  may  give  the 
land  some  ohanoe  of  rej)o«e."— ^i<w*ii««Mr« 
Maga^ne,  Jime,  p.  7r'9.       ^  C 

1875.  — "On  hiring  struck  the  Malay  at 
ones  stabbed  Arshad  wMi  a  krirn  :  the  blood 

of  the  people  who  had  witne.s8ed  the  deed 
wa.**  arou.'^od,  they  ran  amok,  attacked  Mr 
Birch,  who  wa.s  bathing  in  a  floating  bath 
dose  to  the  shore,  stabbed  and  killed  him." 
-Sir  W,  D.  JenoiB  to  the  E.  of  Oaraarvon, 
Nov.  16,  1875. 

1876.  — "  Twice  over,  while  we  were  wend- 
ing our  way  up  the  steep  hill  fn  Galata,  it 

was  our  luck  to  see  a  'I^lrk  'run  a  muck* 
....  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  freney  is 
feigned,  but  not  alijray^,  a.<«  for  instance  in 
the  oasa  iHiere  a  priest  took  to  running  a- 
mvek  OB  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  boat  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  after  killing  one  or  two 
pa.H.<tengon<,  anti  wounding  others,  wa-s  onljy 
.•itopiHjtl  bv  reiMMited  shot.s  from  the  faotain  s 
pistol."— }2ari;/^,  Fiu  YearM  in  Butgana, 
240-41. 

1877.  — The  Tliii'x  of  February  11th  men- 
tions a  fatal  muok  run  by  a  Spanish  sailor* 
Manuel  Alves,  at  the  Sailors*  Home,  Liver* 

jHwil  ;  iiiid  tho  (hrrfdiul  Tniu.i  uf  Inilin  (Sl.nt 
Augii'^t)  another  run  by  a  sejHjy  at  .Meorut. 

187'.*.—  ■  Huiining  a-muck  does  not  seem 
to  Ikj  confined  U)  tho  Malays.  At  Rjivenna, 
on  Monday,  when  the  streets  were  full  of 
iteople  oelebrating  the  festa  of  St  John  the 
kiptist,  a  maniac  rushed  out,  snatched  up  a 
knife  from  a  butcher's  stall  and  fell  upon 

everyone  he  came  aer«>.s.s  Ix-fore  ho 

was  captured  he  wounded  more  or  lees 
seriously  11  persons,  among  iriiom  was  OM 
little  child."— Pa//  Malt  f/axHte^  July  1. 

„    "Captain    Shaw  mentioned  .  .  . 
that  he  had  known  as  many  as  40  people 

l>€-iiig  injured  by  a  .single  'amok'  runner. 
When  the  cry  'amok!  amok  I '  is  raised, 
people  fly  to  the  right  and  left  for  shelter, 
for  after  the  blinded  madman's  ihrw  has  OOO* 
'  drunk  blood, '  his  f uiy  baoomas  ungwein- 
abia,  his  sola  dasira  fa  to  kill ;  ha  atrikaa 
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Imm  and  there;  he  stahs  fngitivea  in  the 

badCf  hi.4  hri's  drips  hiood,  ho  niHhos  on  yet 
man  wildJy,  blood  aod  murder  in  his  course  ; 
thara  are  uiriela  and  groanj*,  his  bloodshot 
e^es  start  from  their  socketii,  hit  frenzy 
m^e"  him  nnnatnral  strength  :  then  all  of  a 
•iudden  he  dro|ift,  nhot  through  the  heart,  or 
from  suddea  exhaustioo,  olutofaiog  hia 
i.lootly  bfuT—Mim  BMitCMm  Cktmnm, 
356. 

AKACONDiL  &.  Tixm  word  for  a 
great  python,  orboft,  is  of  very  obecure 

origin.  It  is  now  eippHed  in  scientifir 
zoology  as  the  specinc  name  of  a  great 
S.  American  water-snake.  Ctivier  has 
"L  Anacondo  {Boa  tcytale  ei  murina, 
L.—Jiott  aqnatica^  Prince  Rf.ix.),"  {Rkgne 
Aninud,  182i^,  ii.  78).  Again,  in  the 
Official  Beport  prepaured  by  tbe  Bra- 
zilian Goveniment  for  the  Pliiladeli»1iiH 
Exhibition  of  1876,  we  Hnd  :  "Of  the 
genus  Boa  ....  we  may  mention  the 

 nicuriiL  or  mieimiiiha  (B.  anicondaX 

whose  skins  ;ire  used  for  hoots  and 
shoes  and  other  p)iir]>ose8."  And  as 
the  subiect  was  en^ging  our  attention 
we  read  the  following  in  the  .SV  Jamr/t' 
iUzftU  of  April  3,  1882:— "A  very 
unpleasmt  account  i-sgiveu  by  a  Bra- 
zilian  i^'ij'er,  the  Fra  do  Pmo  of 
Diauiantino,  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
huge  water-snake  called  the  mrxirnyu^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
riven  of  BraaL  ...  A  slave^  with 
some  conipiiiioTis,  was  fishing  with 
a  net  in  the  river,  when  he  was 
aaddmly  seized  a  nmtrvyu,  who 
nada  an  etfort  witih  Ilia  hinder  coils 
toearry  off  at  the  same  time  another 
of  the  hshing  party."  We  had 
natnndly  rappooea  toe  name  to  be 
S.  American,  ;ni'l  its  S.  American 
cliaracter  was  rather  corrolwrated  by 
uur  hnding  in  Ramusio's  version  of 
Pietro  Harare  d'Ang^eria  aach  S. 
American  names  as  Anaranrhoa  aud 
Anaeaona.  Serious  doubt  was  liow- 
efver  thrown  on  the  American  origin 
of  the  word  when  we  found  that 
Mr  H.  W.  Rites  entirely  disl)elieved 
it,  and  when  we  failed  to  trace  the 
name  in  any  older  booka  aboat  8. 
America. 

In  fact  tlie  oldest  authority  that  we 
have  met  with,  the  famous  John  Bay, 
diatifietly  aasigna  the  name,  and  the 
•erpent  to  which  the  name  properly 
belonged,  to  Cevlon.  This  occurs  in 
liit  ihrncntm  MeAoHea  Aw6mali¥m 
QuttdruptAum  d  Serventini  Generis^ 
Land.  1683.  In  thia  ne  givea  a  Cata- 


logue of  Indian  Serpents,  which  he 
had  received  from  Ilia  friend  Dr  . 
Tancred   Robinson,   and    which  the 
latter  had  noted  e  Miueo  Leydenti. 
No.  8  in  this  list  runs  as  follows : — 

"8.  Serpen*  Indicut  Bubalxnuity 
ATi^-H-yidftift  Zeylonensibus,  id  est 
Bubalorum  aliorumque  jumentorum 
membra  oonterens,"  p.  3u. 

The  following  passage  from  St 
Jerome,  giving  an  etymolc^,  ri^ht 
or  wrong,  of  the  word  6oa,  which 
our  naturalists  now  limit  to  certain 
^freat  serjients  of  America,  but  which 
IS  often  popularly  applied  to  the 
pythons  or  E.  Asia,  shows  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  R^iy's  explanation  of 
the  name  A  namndata  : — 

c.  A.D.  385-400. — "Si  quidem  diaco  mirae 
mn^nitudima,  qno«  gentili  semione  Boa* 

v(K;int,  abeo  quod  lam  grand fJt  fiint  ut  bovoii 
glutire  soUantf  omnem  late  vaj^talmt  pn>- 
vinoianij  et  noB  aolum  arroenta  et  pecudeM 
sed  agncolas  qnoqtM  et  pastores  tiactoe  ad 
98  vi  iipiritus  nbeorbebet." — In  VUa  Sett. 
Ililarionix  F.reinitae,  Oikhi  Scti*  Bus. 
Hieron.  Venetiij*,  1767,  ii.  tol.  35. 

Ray  adds  that  on  this  N<>.  8  sliould 
l>e  read  what  D.  Cleyerus  has  said  in 
the  Ephtm.  Qtman.  An  IS.  obeer.  7, 

entitled :  De  SerpenU  magno  Indiae 
OrUntalu  Urobubalvm  deglntimt^.  The 
serpent  in  uuestion  was  25  feet  long. 
Ray  quotes  in  abridgment  the  descrip- 
tion of  it.s  treatment  of  tlie  buffalo  ; 
how,  if  the  rei^istance  is  great,  the 
victnn  is  dnigged  to  a  tree,  and  com- 
pre-ssed  against  it ;  how  the  noise  of 
the  crashing  l>ones  is  hennl  as  far 
as  a  caimon :  how  the  cruslied  car- 
cass is  covered  with  saliva,  etc  It 
is  added  that  the  country  people  (ap- 
parently thia  is  in  Amboyna)  regard 
this  gieat  serpent  as  most  desirable 
food. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
Cleyer's  paper,  which  is,  more  fidly 
cited,  Muommea  OWioM,  mm  EfMmt' 
ridum  Mediro-Phystcarum  Gferwiam- 
rartim  Acaderniae  N<ttura^  Curiosorum , 
Dec.  ii. — Annus  Secundus,  Anni 
HDCLXXXIII.  Norimbergae.  Anno 
MDOLXXXIV.  pp.  18-20.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  formidable  but  in- 
accurate pictiire  showing  the  serpent 
seizing  an  ox  (not  a  buffalo)  by  the 
muzzle,  with  huge  teeth.  He  tills 
how  he  dissected  a  great  snake  timt 
be  bought  from  a  huntsman  in  wbich 
he  found  a  whole  stag  of  middle 
age,  entire  in  akin  and  every  part; 
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and  another  which  contained  a  wild 
goat  with  great  horns,  likewise  ((uite 
entire ;  and  a  Uiird  whitli  had 
swallowed  a  ^rcupine  armed  with 
aU  his  "aagittifeiiB  acnleis."  In 
Ambcmia  a  woman  great  with  child 
had  been  swallowed  by  such  a 
serpent.  .  .  . 

**Qaod  ri  animal  quoddam  robaathia  rani* 

tatur,  ut  spins  anpruinis  onecnri  non  pa<wit, 
8eri*ens  crouris  cum  uuiiuiUi  coavolutionibus 
o^udA  auk  proximam  arborem  in  auxilium  et 
robur  oorporifl  arrurit  oamque  droumdat^ 
quo  eo  fotiiaa  «t  vaMoliiu  gfria  rais  animal 
oonpimor^  snffooarsii  donmm  wwoaro 
pomit  •  •  •  • 

'*  Faotom  est  hoe  modo,  vt  (quod  ex  fide 

<H(j:nis»jniis  haboo)  in  Regno  ArucAii  .... 
tan»  va.sti  corporis  anguia  propo  Huiuen 
•  luoddam,  com  VfO-bubalo,  mve  ajrlve-stri 
bubalo  aut  WO  ....  immanl  i^Mtaculo 
congredi  vima  faerit,  eumque  dimo  mode 
<M  ti(k>rit  ;  'Hin  conflictu  ot  jilusijuani  hnstili 
itmploxu  fragor  o.s8ium  in  bubaiu  cornminii- 
tomm  ad  distantiam  tonnenti  bellici  majoris 
....  a  spectatoribufl  sat  eminoa  stantibiuH 
exaudiri  potuit.  ..." 

The  natives  said  these  great  snakes 
had  poi.sonous  fangs.  Tliese  Clever 
could  not  find,  but  he  l>elieve.s  the 
teetli  to  l>e  in  some  degree  venomoiLs 
for  a  servant  of  his  scratched  his  hand 
on  one  of  them.  It  swelled,  greatly 
inlliuied,  and  produced  fever  and 
delirium  : 

*'Nee  prins  oessabant  symptomato,  i)uam 
Serpontinus  lapis  (^eo  SNAKE -STONE) 
qnam  Patres  Jesuitae  hie  componunt,  vulncri 
fMaptatui  omne  venenum  extraheret,  et 
ttbique  symptoinata  oonvenieatibas  aatidotis 
ement  profligata." 

Again,  in  1768,  we  find  in  the  Scotft 
Magasim^  kyp,  p.  673,  but  (quoted 
from  "London  pap.  Aug.  1768.'  and 
si^ed  by  R.  Edwiuy  a  professed  eye- 
witness, a  story  with  the  following 
heading:  "Description  of  the  Ana- 
conda, a  monstrous  .S]>ecies  of  f»er]>ent. 
Inn  letter  from  an  English  gentleman, 
many  years  resident  in  the  Idana 

of  CVvlou  in  the  Eiist  Indie.s  

The  CeyloneiH*  seem  t<>  know  tin- 
creature  well :  thev  call  it  Anaconda, 
and  talked  of  eating  it.s  fli-.sli  when 
they  caught  it."  He  de,scrilH«  its 
seizing  and  disposing  of  an  enormous 
"tyger."  The  serpent  darts  on  the 
"tyger"  from  a  tree,  attacking  first 
with  a  Lite,  then  jwrtially  cru.shing 
and  dragging  it  to  the  tree  .  .  .  . 
**  winding  his  body  round  both  the 
tyger  ana  the  tn'e  with  all  his  violence, 
till  the  ribs  and  other  bones  be^n 


to  give  way  ....  each  giving  a  lotid 
crack  when  it  buTSt  ....  tne  poor 

creature  all  this  time  wjw  living,  and 
at  every  loud  crash  of  it,s  hones  gave 
a  houl,  not  loud,  yet  ]>ite<)us  enough 
to  pierce  the  crudest  heart." 

^en  the  serpent  drags  awav  its 
victim,  covers  it  with  slaver,  swallowB 
it,  etc  The  whole  thing  is  very 
cleverly  told,  hut  i.s  evidently  a  ro- 
mance founded  on  the  description  by 
**D.  deyerus,"  which  is  ijuoted  by 
Riiy.  There  arc  no  tigers  in  Ceyhm. 
In  fact,  "  R.  Edwin "  ha.s  developed 
the  Romance  of  the  Anaconda  out 
of  the  de8cri]>tion  of  D.  (.'leyems, 
exactly  a.s  "  Mynheer  Forsch "  <oin»* 
years  later  developed  the  Romance 
of  the  Upas  ont  or  the  older  stories 
of  the  poi.sou  tree  of  Maca.s.sar.  Indeed, 
when  we  find  "Dr  Andrew  Clever" 
mentioned  among  the  early  reUtor.n 
of  these  latter  stories,  the*  suspicion 
lieoomcH  strong  that  1>otli  romances 
had  the  same  author,  and  that  "R. 
Edwin"  was  also  the  true  author  of 
the  wonderful  story  told  under' the 
name  of  Foersch.  (See  further  under 
UPAS.) 

In  Percival's  Ceylon  (1803)  we  read  : 
"Before  1  iirrivefl  in  the  i.sland  I  had 
heard  many  stories  of  a  monstrous 
snake,  so  vast  in  size  as  to  devour 
tigers  and  buffaloes,  and  so  daring  as 
even  to  atta.k  the  elephant"  (p.  30.3). 
Also,  in  Pridlium's  Ceylon  and  iU 
Dependeneiet  (1849,  ii.  760  -  61): 
"Piniliera  or  Anaconda  is  of  the 
genus  Python,  (.'uvier,  and  is  known 
in  English  as  the  rock-snake." 
Emerson  Tennent  ('Vj//<m,  4th  ed., 
18fK),  i.  19G)  says  :  "The  gre.it  ]nthou 
(the  'hoii'  ivi  it  is  commonly  desig- 
nated V)y  Eurtjpeans,  the  'anaconda' 
of  Ea.stern  story)  which  is  supp(»se(l  to 
crush  the  Inmes  of  an  elephant,  and  to 
swallow  a  tiger  "  ....  It  may  l)e  sus- 
pected that  the  letter  of  **K  Edwin" 
w;is  the  foundation  of  all  or  most  of 
the  stories  alluded  to  in  these  pas* 
siiges.  Still  we  have  the  authority 
of  Ray's  friend  that  Anaconda,  or 
rather  Anncondaia,  was  at  Lcyden 
applied  as  a  Ceylouese  name  to  a 
specimen  of  this  pvthon.  The  only 
interpretation  of  tliis  that  we  can 
offer  is  Tamil  nwii-kondra  \dna\k- 
k6mia\  "  which  killed  an  elepnant "  ; 
an  appellative,  but  not  a  name.  We 
have  no  authority  for  the  application 
of  this  appellative  to  a  snake,  though 
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the  paasages  quoted  from  Percival, 
Pridnam,  and  Teiment  are  all  sug- 
gestive of  such  stories,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  anacondaia  ^ven 
tu  Bay :  "  Bubalomm  ,  .  .  membra 
oontereDB,"  ia  at  least  quite  analogous 
as  an  appellative.  It  may  be  aoded 
that  in  Malay  anakanda  signifies  *^one 
that  is  wdH-born,"  which  does  not  help 
1UL  .  .  [Mr  Skeat  ia  unable  to  trace  the 
won!  in  Malay,  and  rejects  the  deriva- 
tion from  cmakanda  given  above.  A 
niore  plannble  explanation  ia  that 
givfu  nv  Mr  D.  Ferguson  (8  Ser. 
-V.  *t-  Q.  xii.  123),  who  derives  ana- 
cundaia  from  Singhalese  Henakandayd 
{hena,  lightning ' ;  kandcu,  *  stem, 
trunk,')  which  is  a  name  for  the  whijv 
suake  {Pauerita  myci«nzan$\  the  name 
oi  the  smaller  reptile  b^ng  by  a 
blonder  transferred  to  the  greater. 
It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence 
that  Ogilvy  (1670)  in  his  De^ption 
of  a«  Afnuxm  Idea"  (p.  680X  gives : 
Anaknnd^rf,  a  sort  of  small  snakes," 
w}ii.  h  is  the  Malagasy  Anakaud^f  *a 
snake.'] 

1859. — "The  skins  of  anacondas  offered 
at  Banekok  eomo  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinoea.  — X).  0.  King,  in  J,  Jt.<J.  Soc,  xxx. 
184.  , 

ANANA&s.  The  Pine-apple  (.^n/t- 
iMUM  iolABa,  Lindl. ;  Bnmeha  Anamu, 
L.X  a  native  of  Uie  hot  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  It  alnninded,  as 
a  cultivated  plant,  in  Uispaniola  and 
all  the  islaads  aooording  to  Oriedo. 
The  Brazilian  Nana,  or  perhaps  Nanas, 
^ve  the  Portuguese  Anana^'i  or  A  nanaz. 
This  name  has,  we  Inilieve,  accompanied 
the  fruit  whithersoever,  except  to 
England,  it  ha.'^  tr.ivcllcd  from  its 
home  iu  America.  A  pine  was  brought 
home  to  Charles  as  related  by  J. 
lyAcosta  l»elow.  The  plant  is  stated 
to  have  Ix  t'n  first,  in  Europe,  lulti- 
vateti  ai  Ltyden  about  1650  tl).  In 
England  it  first  fruited  at  Ricnmond, 
in  Sir  M.  Decker's  garden,  in  1712.* 
But  its  diffusion  in  the  East  was  early 
and  rapid.  To  one  who  has  seen  the 
hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  pine- 
apples on  tlic  islands  afljoiriiiig  Singa- 
pore, or  their  profusion  in  a  seemingly 
wild  state  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kasia 
eonntiy  on  the  eastern  borders  of 

*  He  EngUtk  Cydon,  atates  on  the  aathority  of 

■aglaad  to  tiM  Snl  eC  Fdrtlaad,  la  IwT  t0w 
JEtMiL  M.Mhfld.,  xtaE.  lOL] 


Bengal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this 
fruit  as  introduced  in  modem  ^ea 

from  another  hemisphere.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  the  name  Imv 
wniyeth  its  true  origin,  whilst  the 
large  natural  family  of  ])lants  to  which 
it  l>el(  )ngs  i.s  exclu.sively  American. 
The  names  ^ven  by  Oviedo,  probably 
those  of  Hispaniola,  are  laiama  as  a 
general  name,  and  Boniofui  and  Aiaatut 
for  two  species.  Pine-apple.<?  usea  to 
cost  a  IMVrdfVO  (a  coin  ditticult  to 
determine  the  valne  of  in  those  days) 
when  first  introduced  in  Malalmr,  says 
Linschoten,  but  "now  there  are  so 
many  grown  in  the  country,  that 
they  are  good  cheape"  (91);  j]Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  19].  Athanasiu.s  Kirclier,  in  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  17th  century,  speaks  of 
the  anana$  as  poroduoed  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Canton,  Kiangsu  and  Fuhkien.  In 
Ibn  Muliaimuad  Wall's  H.  of  the  Caii- 
qued  of  AsBom,  written  in  1668,  the 
pine-apples  of  that  region  are  rom- 
mended  for  size  and  flavour.  In  tlie 
last  years  of  the  preceding  century 
Carletti  (1599)  already  commends  the 
excellent  ananas  of  Mala<  ('a.  But  even 
some  20  or  30  years  earlier  the  fruit 
was  grown  profusely  in  W.  India,  as 
we  learn  from  Chr.  d'Aca'^ta  (1578). 
And  we  know  from  the  A  in  tliat  (about 
1590)  the  aiianas  was  habitually  served 
at  the  table  of  Akhar,  the  price  of 
one  being  reckoned  at  only  4  danv<^ 
or  of  a  rupee  ;  whilst  Akl Kir's  son 
Jabangir  states  that  the  fruit  came 
from  the  sea-ports  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese.— (Sec  Aln,  i.  66-68.) 

In  Africa  too,  this  royal  fruit  has 
snread,  carrying  the  American  name 
along  with  it*  "The  Maniinazit  or 
pine-apple,"  pays  Burton,  "grows 
luxuriantly  as  far  as  3  nuirches  from 
the  coast  (of  Zanzibar).  It  is  never 
cultivated,  iinr  have  its  tnialitie.s  a.s 
a  fibrou.s  ])lanl  l»een  discovered." 
J.R.G.S.  xxi.x.  35).  On  the  lie  Ste 
larie,  of  Madag^vscnr,  it  grew  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  tuanam 
{Flacourtt  29). 

Abnl  Fayl,  in  the  AiUy  moitioiia 
that  the  fruit  was  also  called  ka^kal-i- 
safari^  or  'travel  jack-fruit,'  "becau.'?e 
young  pknts  put  into  a  vessel  may 
be  taken  on  travels  and  will  yield 
fruits."  This  seems  a  nonsensical  pre- 
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text  for  the  name,  especially  as  another 
Ameriom  frnit,  the  GnavB,  is  some- 
times known  in  Bengal  as  the  Safari' 
»7m,  or  'travel  manffo.*    It  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  the  present  writers 
that  theee  case.s  may  pment  an  un- 
coninum  use  (»f  tlie  word   tafari  in 
the  sense  of  'foreign'  or  *  outlandish,' 
jtiflt  as  Clwiiui  njB  of  the  pine-apple 
m  India,  ^^joengrtnut  est  hie  fructus," 
and  as  we  bepnn  this  art! t  ie  by  speak- 
ing of  the  afmnat  as  havin|^  *  travelled ' 
fvcnn  its  home  in  8.  America.   In  the 
Teaoro  of  Cobarruvias  (1611)  we  find 
♦*  i^afari,  cosa  de  Africa  o  Argel,  conio 
grenada  '  ^'a  thing  from  Africa  or 
Algiers,  such  as  a  pomegranate ' ).  And 
on  turning  to  Dozy  and  Eng.  we  find 
that  in  Saracenic  Spain  a  renowned 
kind  of  jKM I it  granate  was  called  roHNiMfn 
mfoH:  though  this  was  said  to  have 
its  name  from  a  certain  Safar  ibn- 
Obaid  al  KiUii,   who  grew  it  first. 
One  donbts  here,  and  suspects  some 
connection    with  the  Indinn  t^Tms, 
though   the    link    is   obscure.  The 
lamented  Prof.  Blochmanii,  however 
in  a  note  on  this  suflj^tion,  would 
not  admit  the  ])ossibility  of  the  use 
of  na^ari  for  'foreicn.'    He  called  at- 
tention to  the  poflsiDle  analogy  of  the 
Ar.  mfarjal   for    'quince.'  [Another 
Hugfjestion  may  l>e  hazarderf.  There 
is  ail  Ar.  word,  ff«//?ny,  which  the 
diets,  define  as  'a  kind  of  olive.' 
Bnrtcm  {At.  NifjihU,  iii.  79)  translates 
this  as  'sparrow-olives,'  and  says  tliat 
they  are  so  called  because  they  attract 
sparrows  (dgtlfir).   It  is  perluips  pos- 
Kil»le   that   tliis   name  for  a  \Tiriety 
of  olive  may  liave  l>eeu  ti'ansferred 
to  the  pine-a]i]ile,  and  on  reaching 
Indi.'u,  have  l>een  cxmnected  by  a  folk 
etymology   with   Mfari  api»lied  to  a 
'  travelled '  fruit.]  In  Macassar,  accord- 
ing to  Crawfurn,  the  OfUUMwis  calb-d 
I'iUiifitTHi,    from    its   strong  external 
resemlilauce,   as   regards    fruit  and 
leaves,  to  the  Pan£mtu.  Converaely 
we  have  called  the  latter  tcreto-pine^ 
from  its  reeemblance  to  tlie  anaruxx, 
or  ^>erhap:j   to    the    pine-cone,  the 
ordinal  owner  of  the  name.  Acosta 
iigjiin  (1578)  (b-scriU's  the  Pandanm 
ixli/nttt.<.'-i'ma  iL<  the  'wild  ananas^'  and 
in  Mabtyulum  the  pine-apple  is  called 
by  a  name  meaning  *  pandanus-jaek- 
fruit.' 

The  t-«*rm  annnaf  ha«  been  .\rabize<l, 
among  tiie  Indian  pharmaci^tiii  at  least, 


as  'ain-un-nd$  '  the  eye  of  man ' ;  in 
Bnnnese  iummmms  and  in  Singhalese 
and  Tamil  as  mmOri  (see  Moedem 

SKeriff). 

We  should  recall  attention  to  the 
fact  that  pine-apnle  was  good  English 
long  before  tin-  discovery  of  Americji, 
its  proper  meaning  being  what  we 
have  now  hem  driven  (for  m  aroidiog 
of  confusion)  to  caU  a  pine-cone.  This 
is  the  only  meaning  of  the  term 
'pine-apple '  in  Miusueu's  Guide  irUo 
Tongues  (2nd  ed.  18S7).  And  the 
ananas  got  this  name  from  its  strong 
resemblance  to  a  j)ine-cone.  Tliis  is 
most  striking  as  regai"ds  the  large 
cones  of  the  Stone- Pine  of  S.Europe. 
In  the  following  three  first  miotations 
'  pine-apple '  is  used  in  the  old  sense  : 

1563. — "To  all  irach  an  die  «o,  the  people 
erecteth  a  chrtpiK'H,  and  tm  each  i>f  tru-ni  a 
pillar  nnd  pole  made  of  i*ine-appU  fur  a 
pentetuall  monunMllt.''~JtqwrC*  ^  /sfpoa, 
va.M9kl.i\.  567. 

"The  greater  port  of  the  MJiad- 
rangle  set  wHll  aaTaffe  trees,  as  Okeo,  Che«- 
nuts,  Cypre«io«,  fHne-ap/^at,  OtdaiB."— 
/{ep"rts  of  China,  tr.  by  R.  Witln,  In  BakL 

ii.  r>'>9. 

1677.— "In  thaae  ialandM  they  found  no 
trees  knowen  vnto  them,  but  Pineapple 

troo?*,  and  Pnto  trw^,  and  thono  of  marue}'- 
lou8  heyght,  and  exceodyng  hard^." — Pder 
il/or^,  in  iBdMi's  B.  ^fTnma^  toL  11. 

ON-iedo,  xnH.ofiht  (Western)  ludie*^ 
tills  2i  folio  pages  with  an  entliusi;ustic 
description  of  the  pine-appU  as  tirst 
found  In  Hispaniola,  and  cf  the  reason 
why  it  got  wis  name  (mna  in  S]>anish, 
pigna  in  Ramusio's  Italian,  from  which 
we  quote).  We  extract  a  few  frag- 
ments. 

ir.^r..  — "There  are  in  this  iland  of  Spa* 
gnuolu  certain  thistles,  each  of  which  bears 
a  Pigna,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful fniit.s  that  I  have  won.  ...    It  luts  all 

these  iiualitic^  in  combinati<«ii,  viz.  beauty 
iif  iusjx'ci,  fr.itrnince  of  colo\ir,  and  cxijuisite 

flavour,  llie  Christians  gave  it  the  name  it 
bears  {Pigna)  becanae  ft  It,  in  a  maniMr, 
like  that.  But  (he  pinf-nj'pffs  of  the  Indies 
of  which  wo  arc  Hjicakin^  aro  much  nior« 
Itoautiful  than  the  piijnf  [i.e.  nine-conejil  of 
Europe,  and  have  nothing  <tf  uiat  hardneaa 
which  is  Men  in  those  of  OMtSs^  wliidi  are 
in  fact  nothing  but  wood,"  kc^RmmutOt 

iii.  f.  185  v. 

1664.— ''Heir  pines  be  of  the  tngness  of 
two  fistji,  the  outside  whoroof  is  of  the 
making  of  a  pitir  npplf  [i.e.  pino-conc],  hut 
it  i.-*  .softe  like  the  rinrle  of  a  ciicoinln  r,  and 
the  inside  eateth  like  an  apple,  ^but  it  ia 
moro  deUokms  than  any  BWMt  apple 
sugared."— JfoMr  Jokm  Mmwkbu^  in  mAL 
iii.  602. 
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— ^'AiUMi  la  plus  part  dee  SaaoageM 

eomnie  nu«-si  i1>  f-nt  d'vno  autre  espece  de 
frnit,  noffie  Naxui,  <jui  e«t  prnw  cotfio  vno 
nioyenno  citprniille,  at  fait  aiitour  conime 
TM  ponun«  d«  pin. . .  .**•— ^.  Theutf  Cotmo- 
fiupkie  VmiwtrweUe^  Ur.  xxH.  ff.  985  v., 
P36  (with  a  pretty  good  cut). 

1590. — "The  Pines,  or  Pine-apples,  are  of 
tba  MUM  faahloQ  and  forme  outwardly  to 

tlMM  of  Ca-ttille.  but  within  thoy  wholly 
clitFer.  .  .  One  ^>re)*ented  one  of  theso  Pine- 
apples to  the  huiiHjrour  Charles  the  tift, 
which  must  haTe  ooat  much  poine  and  oare 
to  bring  it  ao  fttrre,  with  the  plant  from  th« 
Indies,  yet  wouliJ  he  not  trie  the  taste." — 
Jot.  de  AcMta,  E.  T.  of  1604  (Hak.  Soc.), 
236-7. 

1595. — .  .  with  diiior'<  snrtc  of  excel- 
lent fnii(.><  and  nx)tes.  and  jjrent  ahundance 
of  /'  If  ■,  the  princesse  of  fruits  that  grow 
ruder  the  Sun,"—JtmUght  Dix.  of  Ouiana 
(Bak.  Boe.),  73. 

«.  1610.— "Anaiiats,  et  plnrfaim  antred 
fraiota.'*~i>.  de  Laml,  i.  296  [Hak.  Soc.  i. 

aaq. 

1616.  — "The  ^fiawms  or  IMne,  which 
nevmn  to  the  taste  to  be  a  pleasing  com- 
)iound,  made  of  atmwlwfrlee,  darm*wine, 

n»«-water,  and  sugar,  well  tempered 
together."— rory,  in  PurcJuu,  ii.  1469. 

1688w— "Tlw  miuuuw  b  esteemed,  and 

with  reaaOQ»  for  it  i«  of  cxcollent  flavour, 
though  Tery  peculiar,  and  rathi  r  acid  than 
uUwtwise,  but  having  an  itulescrihaVtle  dash 
of  awMtoeee  that  rendeva  it  agreeable.  And 
as  wrmn  tiiew  books  (Chisma,  fte.)  don't 
raention  it,  if  I  remember  ritrhtly,  I  will  nay 
in  brief  that  when  you  regarri  the  entire 
tnSt  ntamallv,  it  l(M)k<t  juAt  like  one  of  our 
pfaM-ooDss  (pt^naji  with  jnst  such  aoalo*, 
and  of  tknt  fwy  eohmr.**— P.  tfsUri  Vuttf,  ii. 
S8a[Hak.  Soc.,  i.  186]. 

lesi.— Bontius  thus  writes  of  the  fruit  :— 
"Qui  lcgiti)4  (  ynaras,  atque  Indica  dnlela 

fni^ra. 

Ife  nimiis  haec  cmoia-i,  fn^'ito  hinc,  latet 
aagniBlnlMrbi\.  " 

Lib.  vi.  cup.  'lO,  p.  14.'>. 

1661,— "I  first  saw  the  fannni.s  ijwiH 
f'tKf  brought  from  BarbadoA  and  })reaented 
to  his  Majofftie :  bot  th»  fiist  that  were  erer 
lieen  in  Englana  Ihoaaaant  to  Oomwdl 
Hou^  fuura  yoan  ■noa.**— JBM/ynV  i^ituy, 
July  19. 

[c.  1666. — *'  Among  other  frmts,  they  pre- 
•■erve  larvi  rifr  .ns.  such  tis  wo  have  in 
Europe,  a  ctrttiin  dcli«»te  nx>t  about  the 
lengtn  of  sarsaparilla,  that  common  fruit  of 
the  Indies  calle^l  amba,  another  called 
ananas  .  .  ,  ."—Bemt'er  (ed,  CtnukMf), 
438.] 

1667.— "lo  f>eux  k  tr^sjnste  titre  ap- 
peller  I'Ajiajias  le  Roy  dee  fmits,  percequ  il 
est  le  plii.>»  Ih-uu,  ct  lo  incilleur  de  tons  ccux 
qoi  sont  sur  la  terre,  C'est  sans  doute  pour 
ealto  ndm  la  Roy  dee  Ro^  luy  n  aria  vne 
ooarauie  «iir  ]'\  te^c,  (|ui  est  commo  qm 
■Hqve  eRseoUcUe  d«  sa  Royaute,  pois  «!% 
kkohaoto  dn  pur%  il  prodoit  un  tenna  Boy 


qui  luy  succede  en  touten  mn  admirables 
qualitez."— P.   Dh  Terire,  Hist.   Ofn.  tU* 

AntilU*  JJiihUyf*  }Hir  U$  Fmn^mA,  ii,  127. 

1668. — "Stjinding  by  his  Majesty  at 
dinner  in  the  Presence,  thera  was  of  that 
rare  fruit  callM  the  King-^iin*,  grown  in  the 
Barlwidoe.s  and  the  West  indioa,  the  finrt  of 
thoni  I  have  ever  seeno.  His  Majesty  ha\  iuj; 
cut  it  up  was  pleas'd  to  give  mo  a  piece  otf 
hit*  owne  plate  to  taste  of,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  falls  short  of  tho««o  ravishing  varieties  of 
deliciousne.ss  describ'd  in  Capt.  Ligon's 
history  and  others." — Evelyn^  July  19, 

1673.— "The  fntit  the  English  call  Pine- 
Apple  (the  Moorn  AiUUUkS)  because  of  the 
Resemblance."- />yflr,  USL 

1716.  — "I  had  more  KisOB  to  VOOdsr 

that  night  at  th*-  Kin(i:'.s  table**  (at  Hianoror) 
"  to  Heon  present  from  a  ^ontleman  of  thi.s 
country  ....  what  1  thought^  worth  all  the 
rest,  two  ripe  AniiilMfw,  which  to  my  taste 

are  a  fniit  perfectly  delicious.  You  know 
thev  are  naturally  the  growth  of  the  linudl, 
antf  I  could  not  imagine  how  thev  came  here 
but  bv  enchantment."— ZiOi^y  M,  W,  Mon- 
tagu, Latter  XIX. 

1727,- 

"  Oft  in  homblo  statioa  dwoUs 
Unboastfn]  worth,  aboro  fMtfdfom  pomp ; 
Witness,  thou  l)e.st  Ansnn^,  thou  the  priae 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  wbate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in'thc  golden  age." 

Thoiiutrm,  Summer. 

The  poet  here  gives  the  word  an  unusual 
form  and  aoeent. 

c.  1730.  — "They  (the  Portu^nicse)  culti- 
vate the  skirts  of  the  hilU,  and  grow  the 
best  products,  such  as  sugar-cane,  phut' 
apple,,  and  rios."— iTA^^  ZAdu,  in 

vii.  345. 

A  curious  ([uewtion  hu-s  beeu  raised 
n-gsirdini;  the  ofumcui,  aimilar  to  thai 
flis<  ussed  under  CUSTARD-APPLE,  a.s 
in  tlie  existence  of  the  piue-ai)2>le  io 
tlie  Old  World,  hefore  the  aays  of 
Columbus. 

In  Prof,  Rawlinson's  Ancient 
Motiarchies  (i.  578),  it  is  stated  iu 
reference  to  ancient  A«^ria :  **  Fruits 
....  were  highly  prized ;  amongst 
those  of  mast  repute  were  jKimepranates, 
grapes,  citrons,  and  api>artntly  pine- 
apples." A  foot-note  adds:  ^'The 
rejuvsen tuition  is  .so  exact  tliat  I  can 
hardly  doul't  the  pine-apple  being 
intencled.  Mr  Layara  expresses  hfm- 
.self  on  this  ]>oint  with  some  lu'sitat  i<»n 
{Xin^'fh  niul  lidhylon,  j).  338).''  The 
cut  ^veu  is  something  like  the  con- 
ventional figure  of  a  pine-apple, 
though  it  aeema  to  ns  by  no  means 
very  exact  as  such.  Apain,  in  Winter 
Jones's  tr,  of  Conti  (c,  1 430)  in  India  in 
ih§  Ibth  Centurtfy  the  traveller,  apeak- 
ing  ot  a  place  called  Pancoma  (read 
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Pauconin  apparently  Pegii)  in  made  to 
say :  "  they  have  mne-appUiy  oranges, 
chestnuts,  melons,  uut  small  and  green^ 
white  sandal-wood  and  camphor. 

We  cannot  believe  that  in  either 
place  the  object  intended  wu  the 
Ananas,  which  has  carried  that 
American  name  with  it  round  the 
world.  Whatever  the  Assyrian 
representation  was  intended  for, 
Gonti  seems  to  have  stated,  in  the 
words  pinuis  hahent  (as  it  runs  in 
Poggio'a  Latin)  merely  that  they  had 
pine-trees.  We  do  not  understand  on 
what  ground  the  f  nmslator  intnMluced 
pine-apples.  If  indeed  any  fruit  was 
meant,  it  might  have  been  that  of  the 
acrew-pine,  which  though  not  eaten 
might  perhaps  have  been  seen  in  the 
lia/ara  of  Pegu,  as  it  is  used  for  some 
eooBomical  purposes.  But  pinus  d(H>.s 
not  mean  <i  fniif  at  all.  '  Pijn- '"lu-s ' 
even  would  haw  been  expre^iied  by 

C'neoB  or  the  like.  [A  reference  to  lir 
W.  King  was  thns  answered  :  '*  The 
identity  of  the  tr<M'  nitli  tlu-  date-palm 
is,  I  Wlieve,  ackuowledged  by  all 
natnralists  who  have  Studied  the  trees 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  the 
'cones'  held  by  the  winged  figures 
have  obviously  somt-  connection  with 
the  trees.  I  think  if  was  Prof.  Tvlor 
of  Oxford  (s«.'e  Aavhmu,  Jniic  S,  1880, 
p.  283)  who  tirst  identified  the  cere- 
mony with  the  fertilization  of  the 
palm,  and  there  is  nuu  h  to  l>e  said  for 
iiis  suggestion.  The  date-]»alm  was  of 
very  ^reat  mm  to  the  lJubvlonians  and 
A&synaIU^  for  it  fumishea  them  with 
food,  drink,  and  building  materials, 
and  this  fact  would  explain  the 
frequent  rejietition  on  the  A.ssyrian 
monument.s  of  tlie  ceremony  of  fer- 
tili^ition.  On  the  «itlnT  hand,  there 
is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  pine-apple  was  extensively  grown 
in  Assyria.  Also  .see  Maspero^  Lkxwn 
of  Civ,  556  Kfq. ;  on  the  \ise  of  the  j»ine- 
cone  in  Greece,  FniMr^  Pau»aniaSy  iiL 
66.] 

AHCHEDIVA.  ANJEDIVA,  n.p. 

A  small  island  otf  the  W,  <<>.ist  of 
India,  a  little  S.  of  Carwar,  which  is 
the  subject  of  frtH|uent  and  interesting 
nn-ntion  in  the  earlv  narratives.  The 
name  is  interpreted  bv  Ma  lay  a)  im  as 
a^ju-^vu,  •  Five  Islands,'  and  if  this  is 
correct  belongs  to  the  whole  group. 
This  may,  however,  be  only  an  en- 


deavour  to  int*'rpret  an  old  name, 
which  is  ]>erha])s  traceable  in  ^kiyiKunf 
N^oi  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
eiani]>le  of  the  .';lf)veidine8S  of  English 

Jrole^siunai  luau-makiug  that  Keith 
ohnston's  Aoyitt  AUnu  map  of  India 
contains  no  indication  of  tnis  famous 
island.  [The  Timrx  Atlm  and 
Constable's  Hand  AtUu  A\m  ignore  it.] 
It  has,  between  land  surveys  and  sea- 
charts,  been  omitt>ed  altogether  by  the 
compilers.  But  it  is  plaiu  enough  in 
the  Admiralty  charts  ;  and  the  way  Mr 
Birch  qwaks  of  it  in  his  translation  of 
Alb(Mjuer<]ue  as  an  "Indian  s«va|>ort, 
no  longer  marked  ou  the  maps,"  is  odd 

(a  168). 

c.  UV-lfj. — Ibn  Batuta  gives  no  name,  but 
Anjediva  is  certiiinly  the  inland  of  which  be 
thus  -spoaku :  "  Wo  loft  behind  Uf  the  inland 
(of  Siiidfihur  or  (Iiwi),  {Ki-^sinp  fIi>so  to  it, 
and  cast  anchor  bv  a  amall  i<9iand  near  the 
rnatnland,  where  there  was  a  temple,  with 
a  grove  and  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  we 
had  lnnde<l  on  this  little  island  wo  found 
there  a  Jogi  lojining  against  the  w.ill  of  a 
Budl-hdnah  or  house  of  idob." — Y^n  Jiaiuta, 
iv.  68. 

Tlie  like  may  Ik*  .said  of  the  Roteiro 
of  V.  da  Gama's  voyage,  which  likewise 
ives  no  name,  but  'lescribes  in  wonder- 
ul  corres]iondence  with  Ibn  B^ituta  ; 
as  does  Correa,  even  to  the  Jogi,  still 
there  after  IfiO  yean ! 

1-198. — "So  the  Taptiin-Major  onlered 
Nicolas  Cixjllo  to  go  in  an  armed  IkwI,  and 
nee  where  the  wntor  was  ;  and  he  found  in 
the  same  island  a  building,  a  cfaarcb  of  neat 
ashlar- work,  which  had  been  de8tn>yiMi  by 
the  Moorv,  ;i<  the  country  tK'opK-  s.-iipj.  only 
the  chajxjl  ha«l  twen  covered  with  atr  iw,  and 
they  used  to  make  their  prayers  to  three 
t»lack  stones  in  the  midst  of  the  Ixxly  of  the 
ehafwl.  Moreover  they  found,  just  bcvond 
the  i  hunh,  a  (nnf/H<  of  wrouL'ht  iis^ilar, 
in  which  we  took  a"  imuh  wator  as  we 
wanted  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  whole  island 
Ht<KHl  a  great  fnn^ue  of  the  depth  of  4 
fathoniu,  »nd  moreover  wo  found  in  front 
of  the  church  a  1>caoh  where  we  oaraaned 
the  ship." — iMfiru,  95. 

1510. — ''I  quittefl  thi<  plaee.  and  went  to 

another  ialwid  which  is  called  Anxediva.  .  . 
^Mre  is  an  excellent  port  Ixjtween  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  and  verv  gixxl  water  u 
found  in  the  said  i>land."  -  V.irtJi-  'nn,  120. 

c.  1R52. — "Dom  Fraiirt  ^i  II  lic  Almeida 
arriving  at  the  Inland  of  Anchediva,  the 
first  thing  he  did  wa«  to  send  Josu)  Homem 
with  letteni  to  the  factors  of  Canauor, 
Cochin,  and  CouKo.  .  .  ."—Barm,  I.  tuJ.  9. 

c.  1561.— "They  went  and  put  in  at  Ange- 
diva,  where  they  enjoyed  tbemaeWei  much ; 
there  were  good  water  springs,  and  there 
was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island  a  taidc 
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built  with  Ktone,  with  very  gtxxi  water, 
and  mach  wood ;  .  .  .  there  were  no  in- 
hftbitftntB,  only  a  bconr  naa  whom  thoy 
oalM  Jcgweia  .  .  .  .  — Cbrm,  Hak.  8oc. 

m 

1727.—"  In  JanuaiTi  my  LonJ 

(Marlborotigh)  wootbaclcto  Bogkna  .  .  .  . 

and  left  Sir  Abraham  with  the  rest,  to  jiasw 
the  westerly  Monsoons,  in  some  I'urt  on  tho 
CVjAst,  but  being  unaoquainlod,  cboM  a 
desolAte  Island  ^ed  Ai^adwm,  to  winter 
at.  .  .  .  Here  they  stayed  from  April  to 
OctoV»er.  in  which  time  they  buried  above 
2iX)  of  their  Men."— ^.  HamiUon,  i.  182. 
At  p.  274  the  name  is  printed  mora comctly 


ANDAMAN,  n.i>.  The  name  of  a 
of  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
inhaoited  \<y  trilK  S  of  a  npf^^'itf*  race, 
and  now  partially  uccupied  us  a  cuuvict 
settlement  under  the  Government  of 
India,  ^le  name  (though  perhaps 
ol»sotirelv  indicated  l>v  Ptoleiiiv — see 
H.  Y.  lu  P.KG.S.^  1881,  p.  665)  first 
appears  distinctly  in  the  Ar.  narratives 
ol  tlie  9th  century.  [Tlie  Ar.  dual 
form  is  said  to  be  from  Agamita^,  the 
Malay  name  d  the  aborigines.]  The 
persiiitent  dittge  of  canniljalism  seems 
t4)  have  1)een  unfounded.  [S«'c  E.  H. 
Man,  On  the  Aborioinal  Inhabitants  of 
the  Andaman  Mandt,  Intro,  xiii  45.] 

A.D.  831.— "Beyond  are  two  islan<is 
dirided  by  a  f)cn  called  A"*^*''"*"  The 
natives  of  these  i!»le.s  devour  men  alive ; 
their  hut-  i>  Mack,  tht.'ir  h.iir  wiiolly  ;  tticir 
r^n<i»n'>n'^  and  eyes  have  aumethiug  fright- 
fnl  in  them  ....  they  ^  naked,  and  mive 

no  hi  Kxt''  "  -RMthon  du  Vcjfage$f  kc 

par  Jieinuiui,  i.  8. 

o.  1060. — These  islands  are  mentioned  in 
the  sreat  Tanjoro  temple-ituscription  (llth 
cent.)  as  TlmaiUioi,  '  Islands  of  Impurity,' 
infaabited  by  canmbala. 

c  1292.  "Angamanain  w  a  very  larpe 
Island.  Tho  people  are  without  a  Kinc  •md 
are  idolators,  nnd  are  no  better  than  uiKl 
heart w  ....  they  are  a  most  cruel  genera- 
tioQ,  and  eat  everybody  that  tbey  can  oatch 
if  not  of  their  own  nMa.''~>Jtfara»  Piola,  Bk. 
iii.  c.  13. 

e.  1430.—" .  .  .  learinir  <»  bia  right  hand 
an  i'l.^nd  called  Andemania.  which  means 
the  island  of  Gold,  the  circumference  of 
which  i.s  800  miles.  The  inhabitants  are 
f!»nnihai«  iio  travellers  touch  here  unless 
driven  to  do  ao  by  bad  weather,  for  when 
taken  they  am  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
hv  thaao  emel  savages.'  — Conti,  in  India  in 
IV,  Otmt.^  8. 

c.  1566. — "Da  Nicnbar  fnnh  a  Pegu  6 
vna  catena  d'Isole  infinite,  delle  quali  niolte 
•ono  habitate  da  genteaehiaggia,  e  chiamansi 
bole  d'Anilemaa  ....  e  ae  per  diagratia 
«  p«de  in  qaaate  laole  qnaldie  nana,  oone 
1^  ae  aim  pecao^  non  ne  aeampa  akmnov 


che  tutti  gli  amazxano,  e  mangiano." — CVaare 
rff*  in  JtMMMs  iii.  In. 

1737.— "The  I.Hlanf^^'  opinisite  tlie  C<x\n{ 
of  Tanaeerin  are  the  Andemans.  Tbey  lie 
about  80  leagnaa  off,  and  are  surrounded 
by  many  dangeniu-s  B^inkn  and  Bocks  ;  they 
are  nil  inhabited  with  Canifhib,  who  are  m 
fejirless  that  they  will  swim  off  to  a  Boat 
if  she  approach  near  the  shore,  and  attack 
her  with  their  wooden  Weapona  ...  ." — 
A.  MumiUtHf  ii.  eSb 

AJTDOB,  &    Fort  *a  litter/  and 

u.scd  in  the  old  Port,  writens  for  a 
|»;ilaiikiii.  It  was  t-vidcntly  a  kind  of 
Muncheel  or  Dandy,  i.e.  a  slung 
hammock  rather  than  a  palankin.  But 
still,  as  so  often  i.s  the  ease,  comes  in 
another  word  to  create  perplexity. 
For  flmdtu  is,  in  Port.,  a  Iner  or  a  litter, 
appearing  in  Bluteau  as  a  genuine 
Port,  word,  and  the  use  oi  which  by 
the  writer  of  the  Koteiro  quoted 
below  ehows  that  it  la  ao  indeed.  And 
in  defining  Andor  the  same  lexico. 

Oher  says  :  "  A  portable  vehicle  in 
a,  in  those  regions  where  they  do 
not  u.se  beast-s  as  iti  Malal>ar  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  kind  of  contrivance 
like  an  uncovered  Andaa,  which  men 
bear  on  their  ahonldei8|  fte.  .  .  . 
Among  UB  Andor  is  a  machine  with 
four  arni.s  in  wliich  inii^es  or  relique.n 
of  the  saintd  are  Ixjiue  in  proceaaioiLs." 
This  hut  term  is  not^  as  we  had 
imagined  aii  old  Port.  word.  It  is 
Indian,  in  tact  Sanskrit,  hindok^  'a 
swing,  a  .swinging  cradle  or  hammock,' 
whence  also  Manr.  hindeid,  and  H. 
himlold  or  handuld.  It  occurs,  as  will 
be  seen,  in  the  old  Ar.  work  about 
Indian  wonders,  published  1^  MM. 
Van  der  Lith  and  Marcel  Devic.  [To 
this  Mr  8keat  adds  that  in  Malay 
andor  means  '  a  butfalo-sledge  for 
carting  rice,'  &c.  It  wonM  ap})e;ir  to 
be  the  s;ime  as  tln^  Port,  word,  though 
it  is  hard  to  siiy  which  i.s  the  original.] 

1013.  —  "Lo  mdme  m'a  cont^  qu'k  S^- 
rendtb,  les  rois  et  ceux  qui  oe  comportent  k 
la  fa^on  dcs  roi!«,  se  font  porter  dans  le 
handotil  (handa/)  qui  est  aemblable  k  une 

litifere,  .soutenu  .sur  len  ejviulos  de  quelquea 
pi«5torL'i."— A'/MA  'AJruh-a/  Illnd,  y.  118. 

119^. — "After  twt»  day."  had  pa.Hfle<l  he 
(the  <  iMial  [Cotwal])  came  to  the  factory 
in  an  andOT  which  men  carried  on  theu* 
shoulders,  and  Uieae  {tmdan)  oonriat  of  great 
canes  which  arc  bent  overhead  and  arched, 
and  fruai  these  ure  hung  certain  cloths  of  a 
half  fathom  wide,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half 
long,  and  at  the  ends  an  pieoea  of  wood  to 
hear  the  eloth  whioh  hangs  from  the  aaiia ; 
and  laid  over  tl^  oloth  than  is  a  graat 
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muf^M  of  Um  aiune  taxtOj  aud  this  all  made 
of  sflk-«tuff  wronghi  with  gold-thraad,  and 

with  many  decoration^  aii'i  fringes  and 
taMela;  whilst  the  ends  uf  the  cano  are 
mounted  with  silver,  all  very  g^r^^el)UH, 
and  lieb,  like  tb«  lords  who  travel  so."— 
Oorrea,  L  102. 

1408. — "Alii  trouvoram  no  cnpitam  nior 
himM  imfl***  d'omeons  em  que  oe  onrrados, 
ipqftmr*'"  6m  a  qtiella  terra  d'andar,  e 
4%lgffiMi  mercftdores  so  as  querem  tor  pngani 
por  ello  a  elrey  certii  ciniM."—I{ot''lr<>,  \>\k 
54..^5.  I.e.  "There  thoy  bn>ught  for  the 
Captain-Major  certain  andas,  borne  by  men, 
in  which  the  perMms  of  distinetion  in  that 
country  arc  accustomed  U>  travel,  and  if 
any  merchanta  desire  to  have  the  same  they 
pay  to  the  King  for  thia  a  oertain  amount.^' 

1505.— "II  Re  se  fn  portare  in  vna  Barra 
quale  chiamono  Andora  jwrtiita  da  homini." 
— fUiJntn  rrrfion  of  Ihm  Munnel'.^  I^Uer  to 
the  K,  of  Castillo. '  (RiirneHVi  Kej-rint)  p.  12. 

1552.  — "The  M<H»rM  all  were  on  foot,  and 
their  Captivin  was  ii  valiant  Turk,  who  a-s 
being  their  Captain,  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing  was  earned  in  an  Andor  on  the 
hhoulders  of  4  men,  from  which  he  gave  hi.M 
orders  as  if  he  were  on  horseback." — liarros, 
II.  yi.  Tlii. 

[1574. —See  quotiition  under  PUNDIT.]  j 
1623.— Delia  Valle  deecribos  three  kindtt 
of  ■hoolder-bome  Teldelee  in  um  at  Ooa: 
(1)  reli  or  nets,  which  were  evidently  the 
simple  hammock,  muncheel  or  dandy ;  C-i 
the  andor;  and  (3)  the  jialunkin.  -And 
these  two,  the  palanlriiM  and  the  andora, 
also  difTer  from  one  another,  for  in  the 
andor  the  cane  which  siHtain-<  it  is,  as  it  is 
iu  the  reti,  straight ;  whore<i.«*  iu  the  jKilankin, 
for  the  greater  oonTenienoe  of  the  inmate, 
and  to  gire  more  room  for  raimng  hb  head, 
the  ame  is  arched  upward  like  this,  O. 
Kor  thiH  puriKWo  the  c.uk-<  arc  t,t  nt  when 
they  are  small  and  teuder.  Aud  those 
vebiolee  are  the  moet  oommodious  and 
honourable  th.at  have  the  curved  canes,  for 
such  catiL-*.  of  -inality  and  strentfth  to 

Injiir  the  weight,  an  u  't  numerous  ;  so  they 
sell  for  100  or  12U  pardaoa  each,  or  about 
eOof  <mrsrif/fi."— P.  deUa  Vaite,  ii.  610. 

0,1760.— "Of  the  mme  nature  .us  i^ljin- 
keens,  but  of  a  different  name,  are  what 
they  call  rvr**^^  .  .  •  .  these  are  much 
cheaper,  and  lem  eeteemed."— f/roae,  i.  155. 

ANDBUM,  8.   MslHviL  dndntm. 

Tlu' fnrin  td"  hydr.  M  elf  .  uimiion  in  S. 
India.  It  ^vas  fust  dc-riiUeri  l»y 
KuciuidVr,  111  his  Dtnu^  Lc\«lcu,  lGi>4. 
—(See  abo  his  AvMenitaUi  Exxiticfu, 
Fascic  iiL  pp.  557 

ANQELY-WOOD,  jl  Tain,  anjilh, 
or  anjdli-inornm ;  arUicarput  hirwiA 
[in  Miilal'.ir  al,-**)  known  Ixpue 
{aumi)  i^Luyatui.  3»)J.  A  wood  of  great 
vdu«  on  the  W.  CoMt,  for  shipbuildings 
hotue-boUdiug,  &c 


c.  l.%0. — In  the  most  eminent  jiarts  of 
it  (Siam)  are  thick  ForoHts  of  Angelin  woo<I, 
whereof  ^ousands  of  ships  might  be  made*" 
— Pialo,  in  Cb^tw,  p.  265;  see  also  p.  64. 

I»i9g  _«i»p}jgj^  India  other  wonder- 

full  and  thicke  trees,  whereof  Shippei  are 
made :  there  are  trees  by  C5ochiin,  that  are 
callc'l  Angelina,  whereof  cerUiine  scutes  or 
skiff es  called  Tonen  [Doney]  are  made  .... 
it  is  so  strong^and  hard  a  WOode  that  Iron  in 
tract  of  time  would  bee  eMMuned  thereby 
l.y  rooson  of  the  hardness  of  Uie  woode.**— 
Lituefutt^n,  ch.  58  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  56]. 

1644.— "Another  thing  which  this  pro- 
vince <if  Mallavar  produces,  in  abondmioe 
and  uf  cxcolli'iit  quality,  i-  tiinbcr,  \>:ir- 
ticularly  that  willed  Angellm,  which  i»  mo«^t 
durable,  lasting  many  years,  insomneh  that 
even  if  you  de.sire  to  Iniild  a  great  number 
of  HhiI»^*,  or  vessels  of  any  kind  ....  yon 
mav  make  them  all  in  a  year.**— JJtomrrei 
MS.  f.  315. 

ANOEHCK)*  ».p.  A  place  on  tin; 
Travancon*  cojist,  the  site  of  an  <»ld 
Endi.sli  Fac  tory  ;  proi)erly  .siid  to  K? 
AHju-ten<^tiy  Aiiekutenmt^  Malayal ; 
the  triMal  meaning  of  wliifh  wonld 
Ue  "five  cocoa-nuts."  Th is  name  gives 
rise  tii  tlie  marvellous  rlmuaody  of  the 
once  famou.s  Altltc  Ilfivnal,  rsgttding 
"St«'riic's  Eli/.i,"  lit"  wliiili  we  quot** 
Ik'Iow  a  few  beutcnce-s  irom  tlie  3^ 
IKige8  of  close  print  which  it  fills. 

1711.—".  .  .  Anjengois  a  small  Port  be- 
longing to  the  En'j/ijJi  ISmA  India  Cmmmjf* 
There  are  about  40  Soldiers  to  defend  it  .  .  . 
most  of  whom  are  7'"/*i  :r.«,  ormungrel  Purlu- 

guone." — h<rkiier,  \W. 

17S2.  -  "Territoire  d'An^lnga;  to  ii*es 
ricn  ;  mais  tu  as  duniK*  nai»aiii  ._'  a  Kli/.i. 
Un  joiu-,  ces  entrci)6ts  .  .  .  ne  suVwist^ront 
plus  .  .  .  raais  «i  mos  Merits  ont  <iuelque 
dur^e,  le  noni  d'Anlinga  roHteni  dans^  le 
ineiuoire  des  honimes  .  .  .  Anjinga,  o'est 
i\  l  inflnence  de  t<in  heiireux  dimat  qu'elle 
ilevoit,  sans  doute,  cot  accord  presqu'iu- 
compatible  de  Tolupttf  et  de  dtfoenoe  qui 
accoiujiagnoit  touto  sji  i»ersonno.  et  qui  se 
meloit  k  tous  so*  mouvemouts,  &c.,  Ac"— 
H!d.  Phitotopkiqiie  d«$  JJtUB  i»dft»  iL  72^79. 

ANICUT,  8.  Used  in  the  ii  rigHtion 
of  the  Madias  Presidency  for  the  dant 

mnstnu'U'd  aor«>.ss  ii  river  to  till  and 
iv<,'iilate  the  .supply  of  the  channels 
dmwn  otr  fn)m  it  ;  the  cardinal  work 
in  lacL  of  th»'  ^ivat  irrigation  .system."*. 
Tin-  word,  whirli  luus  of  late  vcjii.s 
become  familiar  all  over  Indui,  is 
the  Tarn,  coinp.  anai-hattu^  *Dani> 
building.* 

177g._"Sir  —  We  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  'Mth.  If  the  Puijah  plca.H08  to  go 
to  the  Alf^^^  to  MOO  the  repair  of  the  bank, 
we  can  have  no  objeotMO,  but  it  will  not  be 
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coDTenient  that  yoa  abould  leave  the  gar- 
riaoo  at  preeent.  — LeUtr  from  Covnru  <U 
Mttdra.*  t«  Lt.-t'ol.  Harper,  Comm.  ut 
Taojore,  in  £.  I.  PaperM,  1777,  4(o^  i.  836. 

1784.—"  Ab  tli«  cnHiTation  of  the  "nmjor^ 
country  Rpi>e.'\n»,  by  all  the  mirvoys  and 
reports  of  our  engineers  employed  m  that 
■ervice,  to  depend  altogether  on  a  supply  of 
water  bv  the  Cauverr,  which  can  only  be 
eecored  by  k(H:pin£^  the  Anient  and  bankfl 
in  repair,  we  think  it  neccssiu-y  t<>  repeat  to 
yoa  onr  orders  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  on  the 
eabjeet  of  these  renain.** — iMq).  of  Court  of 
Jhmkm,  Oct.  27th,  aa  amended  by  Bd.  of 
Control,  in  Bnrke^  iv.  104. 

1798. — "The  Annicut  is  no  doubt  a 
Jmdiriotu  Uutding^  whether  the  woric  of 
SolaT   RajaK  or   anybody  elae."  —  Cbrre- 

fp>,,.iii>,rf  l^tirfrii  A.  J'lt.y.*,  Ksq.,  and  G.  A. 
ham,  />/.,  at  Tanfirr,  on  the  MUbject  of 
fumuihing'  wat«r  to  the  N.  Ciroara.  In 
jMdrymp/r,  O.  /f.,  ii.  469. 

1862.— '* The  unper  Coleroon  Anient  or 
weir  is  conrtructea  at  the  we!«t  end  of  the 
Island  of  Seringham. "— ifariAaw,  Per*  <fr 
JtuUa,  426. 

[1883. — "Jurt  where  it  enters  the  town 
in  a   laig*   stone   dam   called  Fischer's 
— i>/an«r,  Mam.  ^ Salem,  ii.  32.] 


ANILE,  NEEL,  s.  An  old  name 
for  indiKcs  borrowed  from  the  Port, 
ami.  Ttkey  got  it  from  the  Ar.  al-nil, 
urtm.  an-nli;  nil  again  being  the 
common  muue  of  iudi^  in  India,  from 
tlitt  8kt  nila,  'blue.'  The  vernacular 
^in  this  instance  Bengali)  M  ord  appears 
m  the  title  of  a  native  sitirical  drama 
Nti'D<tr}xiiv,  'The  Mirror  of  Indigo 
(planting),'  famous  in  Calcutta  in  18n, 
m  ocnmection  with  a  cauM  c^06rvk  ana 
with  a  sentence  which  discredited  the 
now  extinct  Supi-eme  Court  of  Calcutta 
in  a  manner  unknown  since  the  days 
of  Imnev. 

^yeet-wnUa"  ia  a  phratte  for  an  lu- 
d^^lanter  [and  hisTactory  is  **Neel- 

1501.  —  Ameritro  Vesimcci,  in  his  letter 
from  the  M.  of  rai>e  Vonlo  to  Lorenzo  di 
Piero  ?"ranceseo  de'  Modici,  re|)ortin|jr  his 
meeting  with  the  Portuguese  Fleet  from 
Iiatia,  mentioas  among  other  things  brought 
"asib  and  tuzia,"  the  former  a  innnifest 
tnnecriber's  error  for  anU.—ln  Balddii 
Bomiy  *Jl  MilioM,'  p.  Ivii. 

1516.— In  fttffaoaa'a  prioa  lirt  of  Malabar 

we  have: 

««Aai]  nadador  (i.e.  HotttiBg;  aaa  Guma. 

below)  rery  g^ood, 
per  fartvuAa  ....  fanamt  90. 
Anil  loaded,  with  much  sand, 
per  faroJtoia  .  .  .  /oJMiau  18  to  20." 

In  JAAm  OMeMtm,  «.  868. 
1.'''2.'..  — "  A  load  of  anyll  in  c;ike-!  which 
wc^gha  3^  manndu,  368  tangae."— i«m6miifa, 


156^?.  —  "  Anil  '\»  not  a  medicinal  snhst.moe 
but  an  article  of  trade,  wo  we  have  no  need 
to  .syxjiik  thereof.  ,  .  .  The  best  is  |>ure  and 
cl«ir  of  earth,  and  the  eurert  teet  ia  to  bum 
it  in  a  oandle  ....  othen  nnt  it  in  water, 
and  if  it  floats  then  they  reekoo  it  good.**— 

UarciOt  i.  25  V. 

1688.— **  Veal.  «e  ofanrie  70  dnekat^  and 

a  chnrle  is  27  rottles  and  a  hr\If  of  AJeppOii'' 
— Mr  lukn.  Ji'ewUm,  in  Jiai-/,  ii.  378. 

1588.— "They  tm  to  pridce  the  ddnne, 

and  to  put  on  it  a  kind  of  anile,  or  blacking 
which  doth  continue  alwayes."— /V(cA,  in 
Moti.  ii.  396. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  I'Anil  ou  Indique,  qui 
e.«<t  vne  teinture  hleiic  violette,  dont  il  ne 
s'en  trouue  qu'k  Canil>aye  et  8uratte." — 
Pijrard  de  Lavai,  ii.  158  ;  (Hnk.  H(k-.  ii.  246§. 

[1614.— "I  have  .30  fardels  Anil  (Jeree." 
Fosler,  Letter.*,  ii.  140.  Here  Oeree  \m  probably 
H.  ^ri  (from  >ar,  'the  root'),  the  crop  of 
indigo  growing  from  the  stamps  of  the 
plants  left  from  the  former  year.] 

1622.— "£  confonne  a  dita  paata  se 
dispaduntf  o  ditoaaU  eoaneUa.**— IniflfdUv; 

Port.  Orient.,  fasc.  2,  240. 

1638. — "Lee  autres  mnrrhandiiws  qne 
Ton  y  d^te  le  plus,  aont  ....  on  ael 

ammoniac,  et  de  I'mdigo,  que  ceux  de  pais 
a^Uent  Asiil."—MaHdeldo,   Parii*,  1659, 

1648. — ".  .  .  .  and  a  pofxl  quantity  of 
Anil,  which,  after  the  place  where  moat  of 
it  is  got,  is  called  Chhrheeit  Indigo." — Van 
Tufid,  14.  Sharkei  or  Sirkej,  r»  m.  from 
Ahmedabad.  "Cirqnes  Indigf>"  (1624) 
occurs  in  S<i'ii.<hiin/.  in.  442.  It  is  the 
"Smxue"  of  Forlxw  [Or.  M'tn.  2nd  ed.  ii. 
204].  The  Dutch,  about  1620,  established  a 
factory  there  on  aooount  of  the  indigo. 
Many  of  the  Saltans  of  Ckiaerat  were  buned 
there  {Stavon'mm,  iii.  109).  Some  account 
of  the  "Siirkhej  Rozua"  or  .MaiLsolea,  '\» 
given  in  H.  Brigg's  Citie*  of  (tnjardthtra 
^ombay.  1849,  pow  274,  mm.  ).'  ["  Indigo  of 
Bian  (ffiana)  Siedbm**  (1609),  Jhin,^*, 
Letter.*,  i.  28  ;  "  Indieo,  of  Liiher,  here  worth 
viij*  thepounde  iierchi$."—Jlirdwuodt  Letter 
Sookf  287.] 

1653. — "  Indico  est  iin  niot  Portiigajs, 
dont  Ton  an}>elle  unc  teinture  lilciio  qui 
vient  dex  Indes  Orientalcs,  qui  est  de 
oontrabande  en  France,  les  Turqs  et  lee 
ArabeslanommentNiL"— //e  to  ISoulfa^-te- 
(ioHZ,  648. 

[1670.— "The  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
prodvoee  Anil  or  indigo."— /teniM}-  (ed. 
OoMktbU),  288.] 


ANNA,  &  Properly  H.  dtia,  dnah, 
the  16th  part  of  a  rupee.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  monetary 
system  (BUFEE).  There  is  no  coin  of 
one  antta  only,  so  tliat  it  ia  a  monej 
of  account  only.  The  term  mma  is 
used  in  denoting  a  corresjM)ndin^'  frfu:- 
tion  of  any  kind  of  pix>j>erty,  and 
mgmuSij  in  ngud  to  eopareenaiy 
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shares  in  land,  or  shares  in  a  .sjH'cula- 
tion.  Thus  a  onernnna  share  is  of 
such  ri^ht,  or  a  share  of  the 
speculation  ;  a  toiir-annn  is  and 
Mi  uu.  In  some  parts  of  India  the 
term  is  used  as  subdivision  (iM  of 
the  current  hind  measure.  Thus, 
in  Sanger,  the  ani)u  =  \G  rf/^v,*,  and 
is  itself  A  of  a  ktincha  {Elliot  j 
OUm.  8.V.)-  The  t«nn  is  also  some- 
times a})jili<  (l  I  nlliMiui.illy  to  jMTWjns 
of  mixt  parentage.  'Such  a  one  has 
at  least  2  annas  of  dark  blood,'  or 
*  coffee-colour.'  Thia  may  be  compared 
with  the  Scotch  expression  that  a 
person  of  deticiuut  intellect  'waaUi 
twopenoe  in  the  dulling.' 

1708.—"  Provided  .  .  .  that  a  debt  duo 

fn>m  Sir  E<Iward  I.ittloton  ...  of  80,407 
KuiHjea  and  Eight  Annaa  Muiioy  of  Jieinja/, 
with  Interest  ami  O  uaagon  to  the  said 
Engliah  Coinpany  shall  still  remain  to 
them.  .  ."-^JSart  if  Chdolohin's  Award  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  £.  I.  Co.,  fat 
Charters,  tic,  p.  368. 

1727. — "The  currant  money  in  Sniat: 
^tt  ('  r  A !  iiiondi  go  82  to  a  Piee : 

I  Annoe  is  ....  4  Pioe. 
1  Rapee  16 


In  Bengal  their  Acoountsare  kept  in  Pice  : 

12  to  an  Annoe. 

16  Asnoes  to  a  Ru]>oc." 

A»  HamiUoHf  ii.  App.  pp.  8. 

AHT,   WHITE,   8.     The  insect 

(Tn^ie^  ht'h'rf.-HH  (»f  natur!»list.4)  not 
properly  an  ant,  of  whose  destructive 
powers  there  are  in  India  so  many 
disagreeable  experiences  and  so  many 
marvellous  .stdries.  The  ]>lira.»ie  wa.>< 
iHirhaps  taken  up  by  the  English 
irom  the  Fort.  formiga$braneha$y  wnich 
h  in  Blnteau'.'*  Diet.  (1713,  iv.  175). 
But  indeetl  exactly  the  same  expres- 
sion is  u.sed  in  the  14th  century  by 
our  medieval  authority.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  fact  that  these  in.sects  have 
been  established  at  Kochelle  in  France, 
for  a  long  period,  and  more  recently 
at  St.  Helena.  Tliey  exist  als«j  at  the 
Convent  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  a  species 
in  Queensland. 

A.D.  c.  250. — It  seems  prohable  that 
Aelian  (*f)caks  of  White  Ants.  —  "But  the 
Indian  aattt  con-struct  a  kind  nf  hca{»c'(i-u]> 
dwiolUngs,  and  those  not  in  dci>res,-io(i  or  (lit 
position.^  oa.sily  liable  to  be  Hoodo*!,  but  in 
lofty  and  elevated  iKtNitionB.  .  ." — De  Nal, 
AwmeU.  xvi.  cap.  15. 

c.  1328.— "Est  etiam  unum  genus 
parvisiiimarum  /ormieaniM  sicut  lana 
oliarMii,  qiuunim  dnrities  dentium  tanta 


eat  quod  etiam  li^na  rodunt  et  veoas 
lapldam;  et  qvotquot  breviter  inTeniont 
fticeum  super  tenram,  et  pannos  Ianeo«,  ct 
bombycinos  laniant ;  et  faciant  <vd  nKxlutn 

nmri  crustam  unam  de  aretiA  ininuti.>o*imil, 
ita  quod  sol  non  possit  eas  tangere ;  et  »\c 
remanent  ooopwrtae;  rerum  est  quod  si 

contingat  illam  cnL<<tani  frnngi,  et  nolem 
cos  tangere,  «niam  citiiLs  moriuntur. — /V. 
Jordanus,  p.  53. 

1679. — "But  there  in  yet  a  far  greator 
hlOonTenience  in  thw  Country,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  tho  infinite  numlwr  of  white 
Enunets,  which  though  they  are  but  little, 
have  teeth  ho  sharp,  that  they  will  eat  down 
a  wooden  Post  in  a  short  time.  And  if 
great  caro  Iw  not  taken  in  tho  places  whero 
you  lock  uji  your  liilus  of  Silk,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  they  will  eat  through  *  fiale, 
as  if  it  had  been  8aw*d  in  two  in  the  ndddle." 
—  Tinrrm'er'.i  T-,„i>,{,i,  E.  T.,  p.  11. 

16S8. — "Hero  are  also  abundance  of  Ants 
of  several  sorts,  and  Wood-lice,  called  by 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies^  White  Anta.^ 

—JJampier,  ii.  127. 

1713. — "On  voit  encore  des  fonmds  de 

plusiours  e9J)^co.<*  ;  la  plus  j)eruicicu«e  est 
celle  oue  les  Europ^uns  ont  nomoi^  fourmi 
blaacttiL*' — LeUn$  JBd^iaiU§$,  ai.  M. 

1727.  —  "lie  then  began  to  form  Projects 
how  to  clear  Accounts  with  his  Maxtor's 
Ooditors,  without  putting  anything  in  tlieir 
i>ockct<<.  The  first  was  on  500  chests  of 
JtifXin  rop}>er  ....  and  thejT  were  Imiagfat 
into  Account  of  PmfU  uid  Loss,  for  so  much 
cMiten  up  by  the  White  Ants." — ..-1.  UamiUon^ 
ii.  168. 

1761. — .  .  .  conriTniiiLr  tlio  Orjjan,  wo 
sent  for  the  Ucvd.  Mr.  licilamy,  who  de- 
clared that  when  Mr.  Frankland  applied  to 
him  for  it  that  he  told  bim  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  give  it,  hut  wished  it  was 
remtivod  fnmi  thence,  an  Mr.  Pearson  in- 
formed him  it  was  oatou  up  by  the  White 
Ante."— A.  WUL  Omw.,  A«w.  12.  In  Lviig, 

1781).— "The  White  Ant  is  an  insect 
greatly  dreaded  in  every  hou.Ho  ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  devastation  it 
(Kscasions  ta  almost  inoredifaie." — Jfimtw, 

NlVTtUli-r,  31. 

1876.— "The  meUl  oases  of  his  beffgaf{e 
are  dim^reeably  suggeekiTe  ef  Wbtto  Xbm^ 
and  such  omniyorous  Tennm."— Jtof.  Jtewwe, 

No.  10:)7,  p.  0. 

APIL,  s.  Transfer  of  Eng.  *  Appeal ' ; 
in  general  native  use,  in  connection 

with  our  Courts. 

1872.  —  "There  is  no  Sindi,  however  wild, 
that  cannot  now  luidurstand  '  Rasfd  '  (receipt) 
[Raaeed]  and  'Apll'  (appeal)."— ^areos, 
Sind  RentUed,  i.  SBS. 

APOLLO  BUNDEE,  n.p.  A  well- 
known  wharl  at  Bombay.  A  street  near 
it  is  caUed  Apollo  Street,  and  a  gate 
of  the  Fort  leading  to  it  'the  ApoUo 
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Gate.'   The   name   is  said  to   be  a 
corniption,  and  probably  is  so,  but 
of  what  it  is  a  corruption  is  not  clear. 
The  qiiotati<»is  given  afford  different 
fiuggfstionr^,  and  Dr  Wilson's  dictum 
is  eutitled  to  respect^  though  we  do 
not  know  what  fdHawd  here  means. 
Sir  0,  Birdwood  writes  that  it  used 
to  be  said  in  Bomlmv,  that  Ajyollo- 
handnr  was  a  corr.  of  j>a/uxt-bandar, 
I't  ran^e  the  pier  was  the  place  where 
the  boats  used  Xjo  land  palwn  fish. 
But  we  know  of  no  hsh  so  calk-d  ; 
it  is  howeTer  possible  that  the  jtall'i 
or  8Mt-fish  (uilsa)  is  meant,  which 
is  8o  called  in  Bombay,  as  well  as 
in  Sind.    [The  Ain  (iL  338)  speaks 
of  "a  kind  of  fiah  caDed  nalwak  which 
tomes  up  into  the  Inrlus  from  the 
sea,  unrivalled   for  its  tine  and  ex- 
ouisite  iiavuur,"  which  is  the  Hilfla.] 
On  the  other  liand  we  may  observe 
that  then-  M-as  at  Calcntta  in  1748 
a  freuueiited  tavern  called  the  Apollo 
(see  hongj  p.  11).  And  it  is  not  im- 
pomUe  tmit  a  hooae  of  the  same 
name  may  have  given  its  title  to  the 
Bumbav  street  and  wharf.    But  Sir 
Miehau  Westropp's  quotation  below 
shows  that    PtiUo  was  at  least,  the 
native  representation   of   the  name 
more  than  150  vears  ago.    We  mav 
add  that  a  nat'iv*'   told  Mr  W.  U. 
Peddt-r,  of  the    B<)inl>ay   ('.S.,  fruni 
whom  we  have  it,  that  the  name 
was  dae  to  the  site  having  been  the 
]ilaie  where  the  "jw/i"  cake,  eaten 
at  the  Holi  fe.stival,  was  baked.  And 
so  Wf  leavf  tho  matter. 

nS23. — Lieut.  Mu<Jgu  had  a  tent  on 
Apollo-groen  for  astronomical  obaervatioins." 

—Owen,  \armt>rf,  i.  3*27.1 

IS47.  —  '■  A  little  .iftcr  sunset,  on  2nd 
J.iri.  li>43,  I  loft  uiy  domicile  in  Ambrolie, 
and  drore  to  the  FAlawi  bandar,  which 
fBOtfTW  from  our  aocommodatiTe  coonUry- 
men  the  more  classical  name  of  ApoUo  pier." 
—  Wi/mn,  Ixtndtofthe  liihff,  p.  4. 

I860. —  "And  att43  what  place  ye  Knyghto 
Gune  lit  I>ondc,  theyrc  ye  ftolko  .  .  .  . 
wontcbyppen  li  Idolys'in  cheefe.  Ye  ffyrste 

^polUtt  trtMrolore  y%  eheefe  loodynge 
place  of  thejr  Heir* )t^>lc  i<  hyt^ht  ^^pollo- 

JKnte«  •  •  •  ."— lilxt.  from  a  MB.  of  Sir 
oha  llaiMl«vflle»  latdy  dfaeotersd.  (A 
friend  here  queries  :  '  By  Mr.  Shapira  T ') 

1877. — **Thi8  bunder  is  of  coiouaratively 
recent  data.     Its  name  'Apollo'  is  an 

flntrlNh   comiption  f>f   the    native  word 
I'alliiw   ( rt.-*h ),   and   it   was   probably  not 
t  itended  and  brought  into  uso  fnn  passenger 
tnffic  tai  about  Uie  year  1S19.  .  .  . 
JfaeteM,  Guid*  to  Jkmkty,  167.  Hm  taut 

C  r- 


work  adds  a  note  :  "  Sir  Michael  Westropp 
gives  a  different  derivation.  .  .  .  :  Pofo, 
a  corruption  of  IWicxi,  derived  from  /M/, 
which  inter  alia  means  a  fighting  vessel,  by 
which  Idad  of  enft  theloeafity  was  prdbaUy 
frequente<l.  From  Pdfwa  or  I'&hoar,  the 
bunder  now  called  Apollo  is  supposed  to 
take  its  name.  In  the  memorial  of  a  grant 
of  land,  dated  6th  Dec,  1743.  the  pdkhdcU 
in  question  is  called  Folio. —Si^  Chmrt 
Reports,  iv.  pt.  3. 

[1880. — "  His  mind  is  not  prehensile  like 
the  tail  of  the  Apollo  Bundar." — Aberigh- 
ifoefay,  TtOMljf^om  Dag$  t»  /mIm,  p.  Ml.] 

AP&IOOT,  8.  Frunus  ArnuniacOy 
L.  Thia  Engliah  word  is  of  curions 

origin,  as  Dozy  expound.-i   it.  The 
Romans  called  it  Malum  Arm*;uiacumy 
and  aLso  (Per^icum  ^)  praecoz,  or  '  early.' 
Of  this  the  Qreeks  made  Tpat$c6KKMo, 
&c.,    and    the    Arab    conquerors  of 
Byzantine  provinces  took  this  up  as 
HriOk  and  hark6i;,  with  the  aitiete 
(tl-bark9kf  whence  l^p.  albarcoqit^  Port. 
(dbriroqney  alboquorque^  Ital.  albertoeca^ 
albicoccoy  Prov.  awrioot^  ambricot^  Fr. 
abrieoi^  Dutch  abfieodty  dhnkeooy  Eng. 
nprirork,  apzlcot.    Dozy  mention.s  that 
Dodoiiaeu.s,  an  old  Dutch  writer  on 
]>lants,  gives  the  vernacular  name  as 
l^oege  Perseriy  *  Early  Pt  aches,'  which 
illustrates  the  origin.    In  the  Cyprus 
bazars,  apricots  are  sold  as  xp^^M-V^  i 
hut  tne  leas  po^cal  name  of '  kUl-johnt  * 
in  given  by  sailors  to  the  small  liard 
kinds  common  to  St.  Ht^lemi,  the  Cape, 
China,  &c    Zard  dlu  [aloo]  (Pers.) 
'yellow-plnm'  ia  the  common  name 
in  India. 

1615.— "I  received  a  letter  from  Jorge 
Durois  .  .  .  with  a  btuikit  of  apreoookes  for 
my  aelfe.  .  ."— Cbdb's  INary,  L  7. 

1711.— *' ApricockB— tho  Persians  call 
Kifl  FraiU\i,  In-'caiise  Europeans  not  know- 
ing the  Dangor  are  often  hurt  by  tbeoft.**— 

Loclyer,  p.  231. 

1738. — "The  common  apricot  ...  is 
.  .  .  known  in  the  Frank  language  (in 
Barbery)  by  the  name  of  ifotai  ^raaeo,  or 
the  Killer  of  OhiMans."— AM**  TruMl$, 
ed.  1757,  p.  144. 


ARASi  a.     A.ui0|  lit  uinjr 

Anglo-Indian  always  means 

horae.' 

129«.  — 'Tar  il  va  du  port  d'Adcn  en  Indo 
moult  grant  tjuautit^  de  borus  destricn* 
arrabiiu  et  chevaus  et  grans  roncins  de  ii 
selles."— JAifvo  Pdo,  Bk.  iii.  oh.  36.  £Ses 
Sir  H.  Yviet  note,  lit  ed.,  vol.  H.  S75.] 

133.S.  -'  Alexandre  descent  du  destrier 
Axrabis."— /Zommaiit  iTAltmndirt  (Bodl. 
MS.). 


8. 


This,  it  may  be  said,  in 
alwava  means  *an  Arab 
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0.  1690.— "Thera  are  fine  hones  bred  in 
erery  part  of  the  ooantry ;  but  thoee  of 
Cachh  esoaU.  bel^  mi  to  Ante.*— if  Ik, 

L188. 

1825.— *'AnlM  ftre  <aieeari?e!y  learoe  mmI 

dear  ;  and  on©  which  was  sent  for  me  to  Icxik 
at,  at  a  price  ot  800  rupees,  was  a  skittish, 
OKt-ligS^  thing."— JMm^  1. 189  («L  1844). 

c.  1844.— A  Ifxml  magistrate  at  Simla  had 
returaed  from  an  unsuccessful  investigation. 
An  acquaintance  hailed  him  next  day  :  '  So 
I  hear  you  ombm  back  re  tVecMf  'No 
Mdi  thine, '  wMtKs  reply ;  '  I  mbm  iMdc  on 
mygrey  Inbl' 

1866.— 

tiietrMlilood-TOyalof  bfanoe. 
The  silver  Arab  with  his  purple  veins 
Translucent,  and  bis  ucxstnLs  uavemed  wide, 
Aadflaminf       .  . 

ABAKAK,ABBAGAN,n.p.  This 
is  an  European  form,  perhaj>a  through 
Malay  [which  Mr  Skeat  has  failed  to 
trace],  of  Raikainay  the  name  whieb 

the  natives  give  themselves.  This  is 
)>elieved  1>y  Sir  Arthur  Phayrc  [.see 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  xii.  24  »eq^.}  to 
be  A  eorraption  of  the  Skt.  rtfft- 
thasOy  Pali  rdklhato,  i.e.  *ogre'  or 
the  like,  a  word  applied  by  the 
early  Buddbuts  to  unconverted  tribes 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  'Apyvp^ 
of  Ptolemy,  which  unauestionably 
lepntents  Amkftn,  may  aisguiae  the 
name  by  which  tbe  country  is  still 
known  to  forei^ors  ;  at  hmt  no  trace 
of  the  name  a.-*  '  Silver-land '  in  old 
Indian  Geography  has  yet  been  found. 
We  iiia\'  iiotire,  without  laying  any 
stress  upon  it,  that  in  Mr.  Bears  ac- 
ooont  of  early  Chinese  pilgrims  to 
India,  there  twice  occurs  mention  of 
an  Indo-Chinese  kinpflom  called 
ki-hf  which  trani^literales  fairly  into 
BoiM  name  Iflce  Afpyri.  and  not  into 
anv  otliiT  vet  re<  o^Mi i sable  (see «rJ2jljSL 
(N.S.)  xiii.'r)60,  5t)2). 

c.  —  "Marl  deincep«  cum  menee 

inteorro  ad  ustiuiu  Bftfhtnj  fluvii  penrenis- 
set.'^-X  OmUi,  in  Poffgitu,  IH  Yarittm 

Fortuntu. 

1516.— **I>tntro  fra  tern  del  dotto  recno 
di  Venna,  verio  tnmontana  ri  k  Tn  altro 
regno  di  Oentili  roolto  gmnde  ....  con- 

fina  mmilmonto  col  regno  di  Bfpiil:i  o  rol 
regno  di  Aua.  e  chiamairi  Aracan.  "—BaHtota^ 
ia  Rmmnuiot  1.  816. 

[c.  Anjuam" :  See  CAPBLAK.] 

1545. — **They  told  me  that  oomiuff  from 
India  ia  the  iibip  of  Jorge  Maabos  (who  wa^ 
a  householder  in  Ooa).  towards  the  Port  nf 
Cbatigaon  in  tbe  kioffdom  of  Bengal,  they 
were  wieoked  apon  we  shoab  of  BacMA  | 


to  a  badly-kepi  watch."- cap. 

1662.  —  "  Up  to  the  Cape  of  Negraee  .  .  . 
will  be  100  leagues,  in  which  spaoe  are  these 
populated  places,  Chooori^  RanalA 
Citv,  capital  of  the  kingdom  so s^led.  •  .  .** 
— tkarrot^  I.  ix.  1. 

1668.— **Qiiesto  Re  di  Baokaa  ha  11  mo 

■tato  in  mezzo  la  costa,  tm  i1  Regno  di 
Bongala  e  quello  di  Pegb,  ed  ^  il  magffiore 
nemioo  che  babbia  fl  Re  del  Pegh.**— ^CVMve 

cU'  FetUrid,  in  Rimvsio,  iii.  896. 

1686.—".  .  .  .  Passing  by  the  Liland  of 
Sundiua,  Porto  grande,  or  tbe  Countne  of 
Tippera,  the  Kingdom  of  BeeOA  and  M«gen 
(Mofv)  ....  oar  ooone  watS.  aatf  hy  B. 
which  brought  va  to  the  barre  ef  Ifegiali.'* 
—H.  Fitch,  in  tiaJbi.  ii.  391. 

o.  1600.— *<Tb  the  8.E.  of  Bensal  ia  a 

large  country  called  Arkung  to  which  the 
Bunder  of  Chittagong  properly  belongs."— 
G/admn't  Ayeen,  ed.  1800,  ii.  4.  [Ed.  JSmU, 
ii.  119]  in  orig.  (i.  388)  Arkhang. 

[1599.— Axracan.   6ee  MACAO. 

[1608.— BaKhSBf.  SeeCBAHPA. 

[c.  1069.— Amaan.  See  fbome. 

[1659.-Aracan.    See  TALAPOIN.] 

1660. — "DesiJatches  about  thw  time  ar- 
rived from  Mu'azaEam  Khan,  reporting  bis 
successive  victorie-^  an<l  the  flight  of  Shnja 
to  the  country  of  Bakhang,  leaving  Bengal 
undefeiided.'<-^AJW|fl  AMa,  ia  AUM,  vii. 
254. 

fc.  1660.— "Tbe  Prince  ....  sent  his 
eldest  son,  .Sidtan  Bnoque,  to  the  King  of 
Baoaa,  or  Mog."— itcmier  (ed.  Con^iU), 
100.] 

c.  1665. — "Knowing  that  it  ia  imix>ssil)le 
to  pass  any  Cavalry  by  Land,  no,  not  so 
much  w  any  Infentry,  from  BenfftUe  into 
Rakan,  because  of  the  many  channpl.«  and 
rivers  upon  the  Frontiers  .  .  .  he  (tho 
tJovernor  of  Bengiil)  thought  \\]^>n  this  ex- 

Seriment,  viz.  to  engage  the  Ilollandrrf  in  his 
esign.  He  therefore  sent  a  kind  of  Am- 
bvisador  to  Biitiivia."— ^CraMT,  T.,  56 
[(ed.  CoHttabU,  160)]. 

167S.— **.  ...  A  mixtare  of  that  Base, 

the  moat  accursedly  bnsc  of  all  Mankind 
who  are  known  for  their  Bastard-brood 
Iwrkiag  ia  tiie  Uaads  at  the  Mouths  of  tbe 

Fi^^b^  (The  word  it  iSprintodMBiw* 

cancers  ;  but  see  Fryer's  /mfaB.) 

1726.  — "It  is  cAllod  by  some  P<»rtucne«o 
Orrakan,  by  others  among  them  Arrakaon, 
and  by  Mnne  again  Rakan  (after  its  capital) 
and  also  Mog  (Mugg)." —  Va/mttjn,  v.  140. 

1727.  — "Arackan  has  a  Cuoveniency  of 
a  n  ble  tpadoiia  BiTwr."— A.  SmmtUon. 

ii.  30. 

ABBOL  TBI8TB,  s.  The  tree  or 

.shrub,  so  called  by  Port,  writers,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Xyctanthf^  arbor  /ri>'f(.v, 
or  Arabian  jamiine  (N.  0.  Jarm\nea€)y 

a  native  of  tbe  drier  parts  of  Ittdia. 
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[Tbe  qnotatioiia  es^Jain  tlM  origiB  of 
the  name.] 

[c.  1610.— "Many  of  the  trees  they  call 
tl'lltM.  of  which  the^  make  tuMfrBn.*  — 
Fpmrdde  Laval,  Hak.  S(x:.,  i.  411. 

"Hat  tree  callod  triste,  which  ia 
produced  in  the  East  Indies,  is  so  named 
because  it  blooms  CMily  «t  t^V—Ihid.  ii. 
862 :  ax>d  MO  Bunen'i  LimidSSm,  Hak.  Soo. 

1624. — "  I  keep  among  my  baggag«  to 
■how  the  aam«  in  Ibdy,  aa  alw  Moa  of  ttie 
^  trifoe  (in  orijr.  A  rfn.r  Trisof,  a  misprint 
far  fruto)  with  ita  odoriferous  flowers,  which 
blow  every  day  and  night,  and  fall  at  the 
Approach  of  day.— P.  Mim  VaUe,  flak.  Soc. 

ABCOT,    n.p.     Arhlt,    a  famous 
fortress  and  town  in  the  Madras  terri- 
toiy,  65  miles  from  ICadns.  The 
name  ia  derived  by  Bp.  Caldwell  from 
Tam.  drkdd^  the  'Six  Foreste,'  con- 
imnad  by  the  Tam-Fr.  Diet,  which 
^^^-e5  a   form   druJlw</u  =  *Sfat  loi^' 
["the  abode  of  six  Rishis  in  fonner 
days.   There  are  several  places  of  this 
Mme  in  the  sontlieni  diatricta  besides 
the  town  of  Arcot  neu  VeUore.  One 
of  these  in  Tanjore  would  correspond 
better  than  that  with  Harkatu  of  Ibn 
Bitota,  who  reMhed  it  on  the  firrt 
evening  of  his  march  inland  after 
laadinc  from  Ceylon,  apparentlv  on 
Uie   inanow    coast   of    Madura  or 
Tanjore."— 3fa<«ro«  Ad.  Man.  ii  2111 
NotwithsUnding  the  objection  made 
■7   Maj.-Gen.   Cunningham  in  his 
Wfg-  of  Andmt  Mia,  it  is  prol>able 
that    Airot    ifl  the   'Apxarov  ^Ckeiw 

2^  of  Ptolemy,  'Arkalai,  nndenoe 
«f  K,  Sora.' 


e.  ISM.— "We  landed  with  them  on  the 
r-ei^h.  m  the  country  of  Ma'bar  ....  we 
arrived  at  the  fortreaa  of  EarkitIL  where 
JJpMwd  fb»  iiight."-.ih»  Aitete, 187, 

1785.— "It  may  be  said  that  this  latter 
writtao  bj  IIm  Nabob  of  Amt  ia  a 
■00*r  bumoar.  .  .  .    Cert.iinly  it  was  ;  but 
ttNtamii  httmoun  that  the  truth  oomaa 
Mf-Avia'tf  apmk,  M.  28th. 

A&SGA,  a.  The  seed  (in  common 
PtdttMe  the  nut)  of  the  p»Um  ^Ireca 
«^«cau,  L.,  commonlv,  tliough  some- 
TOt  improperly,  cjifh-d  'betel-nut'; 
the  term  Betel  belonging  in  reality 
to  the  leaf  whieh  ia  clewed  along 
with  the  areca.  Though  ao  widely 
cultivated,  the  palm  is  unknown  in 
•  truly  indigenous  staU;.  The  word 
it  MalajiL  o^otta  [aottnding  to  Bp. 


Caldwell,  from  adai  'close  arnnge- 
ment  of  the  rlnster,'  kay,  'nut' 
N.E.D.'l  and  comes  to  us  throush 
the  Poft  ^ 

1510.— "men  they  eat  tiie  aaid  leaves 
(betel),  thev  eat  with  theta  a  certain  fmit 
which  is  called  coffolo,  and  Xb»  tna  of  flie 
said  coffoCo  ia  called  Anaka.'*'>-FMft^M. 
Hak.  See..  144.  -  wmnmmmu, 

1516.— "There  arrived  there  many  mn* 
boon  [Bambookl  with  ima.''— 

Barhota,  Hak.  Soc.,  04. 

1 521 . — "  They  are  always  chewing  Areooa, 
a  certaine  Fruit  like  a  Fmn.  out  in  quarters 
and  roHed  ap  hi  leaves  of  a  Tree  called 
lirKrf  (or  Vettrfrl  like  Bay  leaves;  which 
having  chewed  they-  spit  forth.  It  makes 
the  mouth  red.  Thej  aay  they  doe  it  to 
comfort  the  hearty  nor  could  live  wMlwat 
it."— Piga/eUa,  in  fiwrehas,  i.  38. 

1548.—"  In  the  Renda  do  Betd,  or  Betel 
duties  at.Qoe  are  included  Betel,  aieqna, 
jacks,  green  ginger,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
coir,  mangos,  citrons."— /io^^Ao,  Tombo,  48. 
The  Port,  also  formed  a  word  arigueira  for 
the  tree  bearing  the  nnts. 

1563.—",  .  .  and  in  Malabar  they  call  it 
pae  (Tam.  pdi)  ;  and  the  Nairs  (who  are 
the  t?entleiDeii)  obU  it  anok*— OnvM  JTOa 
f.  91  b.  * 

c.  1M6.— "Great  qnantitie  of  Archa, 
which  is  a  fruito  of  the  liigties-se  of  nutmegs, 
which  fruite  they  eat«  in  all  these  parte  of 
the  Indies,  with  the  loafe  of  an  Herbe.  whidi 
they  oaU  JBeUeU,  "'-0,  Fnim%k$,  teaod.  in 

158&— **TlMir  frieode  eome  and  bring 


Kifts,  0000^  arrecaes, 
fruits.'*- J*AA,ln  Hakl.,  ii.  396. 


and 


ri 624.— "And  therewith  tiiey  mix  a  little 
ashes  of  aea-shella  and  some  small  pieces  of 
an  Indian  nut  anfldently  common,  which 
they  here  call  Foufel,  and  in  other  places 
Areca;  a  very  dry  fruit,  seeming  within 
like  perfect  wcxkI  ;  and  being  of  an  astringent 
nature  they  hold  it  good  to  strengthen  the 
Teeth.**— A  dtHu  Vath,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  M. 
Mr  Grey  says:  "As  tu  the  Port,  name, 
FoHj'el  or  F^fei,  the  origin  \n  uncertain.  In 
Sir  J.  Ifanadefville's  Travels  it  is  said  that 
black  pepper  "is  called  Fu/fuf,"  whidi  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  FoyfeL**  Bat 
the  At.  Fawfal  or  Fnfal  is  'betol-nut.'] 

1689. — ".  .  .  .  the  Xrri  which  ih  drawn 
irom  the  Araqniee  Tree  in  a  fresh  eartheu 

vessel,  is  as  sweet  aiui  olea-sjiut  ns  Milk"  

OviHgton^  237.  [^Veri=k.  and  Mahr.  mJb; 
'sap,'  but  neri  is,  we  are  told,  Onaantt  for 
toddy  in  aotna  fmrm.] 

ABOBHONB  MBXIOANA.  This 

Anu  rican  weed  (N.O.  Papm>emcme)  is 
notable  as  having  overrun  Infli.i,  in 
every^  part  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
familiar.  It  is  known  by  a  variety 
uf  names,  Firimjhi  dhaiura,,  gamboge 
thistle,  &c.  [Si*  Watt,  Diet.  eSl 
Prod.,  i.  306  ieqq.] 
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ARRACK,  RACK. 


ABGUS  PHEASANT, 


s. 


This 

name,  which  seenifi  more  properly  to 
belong  to  the  rolendid  birdT  of  the 
Malay  PeniiuuU  [Argu9anu»  giaanteiu, 

IVni.,  Paro  nr(ju.%  Lin.),  is  confusingly 
applied  lu  Upper  India  to  the  Uiniu- 
layan  homed  pheanat  Oenomis  (Spp. 
m(yra,  and  melanoMphaUt)  from  thi' 
round  white  eyes  or  spots  which  mark 
a  great  part  of  the  bird's  pluiuage. — 
See  ramark  under  MOOVAUL 

ABBACK,  BACK,  s.  This  wonl 
is  the  At.  'oroir,  properly  'pers[)ira- 
titm,'  and  then,  nist  the  exudation 
or  sap  drawn  from  the  date  j)alm 
CaraJt  ttliamar) ;  secondly  any  strong 
drint,  'diatilled  spirit,'  'enence,*  etc. 
But  it  haa  apread  tu  very  remote 
comers  of  Asia.  Thus  it  is  u.s«'fl  in 
the  foruis  arikt  and  arki  iu  Mongolia 
and  Iftmdittria,  for  spirit  distilled 
from  grain.  In  India  it  Ls  applied 
to  a  variety  of  common  spirits ;  iu 
S.  India  to  those  distilled  from  the 
fermented  san  of  sundry  palms ;  in 
K.  and  N.  India  to  the  spirit  di.stilled 
from  cane-molasses,  and  also  to  that 
from  rice.  The  Turkish  form  of  the 
vord,  rdHy  is  applied  to  a  spirit 
nind(»  fr<)m  gra])e-skins  ;  and  in  Syria 
ami  i^^l  to  a  spirit  flavoured  with 
aniseed/made  in  tne  Lebanon.  There 
is  a  popular  or  slang  Fr.  word,  riquiquiy 
for  oraadv,  which  appears  also  to  l>e 
derived  from  araH  {Mareet  Devie). 
Hundxjldt  (Erammf  &c^  ii.  300)  «iys 
that  the  word  first  ap|iears  in  Pigafettii's 
Voyage  of  Magellan  ;  but  tliis  is  not 
correct. 

e.ltiO.— "At  every  i/wnt  (past-hoUM) 
they  the  travellers  a  sheep,  a  ffooM,  a 
fowl  ....  *arak.  .  .  ."—Shah  RvW§  Bm- 

ba$$y  to  China,  in  N.  k  E.,  xiT.  380. 

151ft. — **And  they  bring  ooooa-nutu, 
huraea (which is Minethiiig  to  drink) .  .  .  ." 
— AirftoM,  Hak.  Soc.  59. 

1518.— "—que  todoe  os  mantimentoe  asy 
de  poo,   oomo  Tinhoa,  maoas,  arroaes, 

cirnes,  e  peflcados."— Di  Ardiiv,  Port. 
Lh-terU.,  faac.  2,  67. 

1621.— "When   theee  people  saw  the 

politcnew  of  the  cijitfiin,  thoy  j»rcsotitoii 
TOtno  ti.nh,  and  a  vessel  of  (laliu-wino,  which 
they  call  in  their  language  uaea.  .  .  — 

Piijnffttit,  Hak.  Soe.  72. 

—  "Manuoli  a  cruco  ....  conimondo 
ut  plurimum  inrigilet  doobus  illls  Chri^tian- 
nrum  Carearum  pagia,  dtligenter  attendere 
....  nemo  potn  Oxraoae  w  inebriet  .  .  . 
al  ax  hoc  (loinropi  tomj»ore  Punicali  Orracha 
potatur,  ipoos  ad  tuihi  suo  gravi  damno 
loitanM."— Fr.  Jar,  EpiilL,  p.  111. 


1554.— "And  tho  excise  on  the  crraqtuu 
made  from  jjftlm-troes,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  viz.,  ptra,  which  w  iV'^  it  is 
drawn  ;  oxiaana.  which  is  furu  once  boiled 
{coMieUiy  qu.  waffiied  1) ;  tktavb  {xarao)  whieh 
is  lK>{led  two  or  three  times  and  is  stronger 
than  omujHa,"—ii.  Boielho,  Tombo,  50. 

1668.— **  One  kind  (of  eooo-palm)  they 

keep  to  bear  fniit,  tho  other  for  the  s,ike  of 
the  fMHi,  which  i.s  clno  iH'tstn ;  and  thus  when 
it  haa  been  distilled  they  call  orraca."— 
Uarcia  VO.,  L  67.  (The  word  mtA,  used 
here,  is  a  very  aneient  importatkm  from 
India,  for  Cosmas  (fith  rontury)  in  his 
account  of  the  etxonut,  cotifouuding  (it 
would  seem)  the  milk  with  tho  toddy  of  thiit 
pahn,  aaya:  **The  Argelium  is  at  first  full 
of  a  very  sweet  water,  which  the  Indians 
drink  from  tho  nut,  uxing  it  instead  of  wine. 
This  drink  is  called  rhoncofum,  and  in 
extremely  pleasant."  It  is  indeed  jxKVHible 
that  the  ziioaiOO  here  may  already  be  the 
word  arraei). 

1605.— **  A  Chines  borne,  bat  now  tmrned 

lauan,  who  wris  cnr  next  neighbour  .... 
and  brewed  Aracke  which  is  a  kind  of  hot 
tirinke,  that  i.s  v.Hod  in  most  of  these  j»art.s  of 
the  world,  instead  of  Wine.  .  ."—J£.  Scoi,  in 
PurcKatt  i.  ITS. 

1631.—".  .  .  .  jecur  ....  a  potaifltiiu 
maledicti  AflUb  non  taatum  in  tempnep 
mento  imnmfeatam,  ied  eliem  in  aabmatil 

.  J^'w,  lib.  iL  capk 


1U&  cornimpitar.* 

vii.  p.  22. 

1687.— "Two  jars  of  Arack  (made  of  rice 
as  I  judf;ed)  called  )iy  the  Chinese  SaMUhu 
[SamahooJ."— /Afni/"".  •■  ■'J-'- 

1719.-  - "  Wo  oxchaugod  some  of  our  wares 
foropiuin  andsomeamMBlL  .  .  .** — AoMlMOA 
Cnuoe,  Pt.  II. 

1727. — ".Mr  Iktucber  had  Injeu  14  Months 
soliciting  to  procure  his  Phirmavvd  ;  but 
his  repeated  Petitions  ....  had  no  Effect. 
But  he  had  an  JSnglWrnan,  one  9u)aM.Usr 
h\~  Ir.ti  rpretcr,  who  often  t^xik  a  lan?e  Dane 
of  Arrack.  .  .  .  Swan  got  pretty  near  tho 
King  (Aunuigzob)  ....  and  cried  with  a 
load  Vcioe  in  the  Persian  Langoage  that 
his  HeatOT  wanted  Jnatioe  done  aim  **  (eea 
DOAIK— 'd.  HimiUon,  i.  97. 


Rack  is  a  further  corruption  ;  and 
punch  iH  {torhaps  not  quito  olnsolete. 

1003.  — "Wo  taking  tho  But-ends  of  Pikoa 
and  Halberts  and  Fiiggut-.HtiokB,  drave  them 
into  a  Baok»4iottse.' — il^.  Scot,  in  Pwrehtu, 
i.  184. 

Purchas  also  has  Vtaoa  and  other  forms ; 

■ind  at  i.  filS  there  i<  nieiition  of  a  strong 
kind  of  spint  called  BMk-apee  (.Mulav  d/>i= 
'  fire ').   Sc-o  FOOL'S  RAGS. 

1616.  — ".Some  small  quantitio  of  Wino, 
Vnit  not  eommon,  is  made  among  them  ;  they 
call  it  Baack,  distillod  from  Hugar  and  a 
Hpide  Rinde  of  a  Tree  called  lagru 
[  Jaggaiy;^**— fVrry,  fai  /Vrvkos,  ii.  1470. 

1022.  "  We'll  send  him  a  jar  of  rack  by 
next  conveyance." — Letter  in  Saintbury, 
iii.  40. 
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184ft. — "Jo«  .  .  .  finally  insisted  ui^n 
tevbg  »  bowl  oi  ndc  gBuh. . . .  That 


VowTof 


1827. —  "Java  hath  Iwen  fatiii  to  many  of 
the  English,  but  mach  through  their  own 
with  Jteek."— PumAoj^  Pilgrim- 


ABSENAL,  t^.  An  old  and  ingi^-nious 
e^rmology  of  this  word  \s  arx  navalxs. 
But  it  i.s  rujilly  Arabic.  Hyde  derives 
it  from  tan-khdnahj  'domua  terroris.' 
contracted  into  tandnah^  the  form  (a> 
he  siys)  Ui«d  at  Constantinople 
{Syntngma  Diuertt.,  i.  100).  But  it  is 
reaUj  the  Ar.  ddr-al-find'ay  'domus 
•itifteii,'  as  the  qnotationfl  fiom  ICas*- 
udi  clearlv  show.  The  old  Ital.  forms 
dar$enay  darsinale  com^lK^rate  this,  and 
the  Sp.  aianigana,  which  is  rendered 
in  Ar.  by  Pedro  de  Alcala,  quoted  by 
Dozy,  a.«  dir  a  n'nact. — (See  detailfl  in 
Doey^  ( histf  rlirnjm,  16-18.) 

A.D.  943-4.  —  "At  this  day  in  the  year  of 
the  Hijra  332,  Rhodes  {Ji(jda*)  is  an  arsenal 
{dtr-fi»A'a)  whan  the  GrMki  build  their 
ih-^-jrcML  ii.  428.  And 


•a 


Ana  again 

•mmu  of 


''dar-siv,r,ii  at  mmUA,' 
ships,'  iii.  67. 

1S78.— **In  this  city  (Fez)  there  is  a  Tery 
great  building  which  they  cull  Dara^azuu 
where  the  Clirutian  captives  lued  to  labour 
at  bleduoguth  it  work  and  other  crefli  under 
the  uperiatendeuoe  and  orders  of  rao*gade 
beadmea  .  .  .  here  they  made  oannon  and 
powder,  and  wrought  Mwonis,  croe«-bow.s, 
and  aruuebussos. " — Mturmol.  IkMC.  Oeneral 

1672.  —  "  On  met  au  Tershana  deux  belles 
galores  a  I'eau." — Antoine  (JtUland,  Jouru., 

ABT,  EUROPEAN.  We  have  heard 
much,  and  justly,  of  late  years  regard- 
ing the  corruption  of  Indian  art  and 
artistic  instinct  l*y  flu-  ctniilovnient  of 
the  artiste  in  working  fur  liluropean 
patrona,  and  after  European  patterns. 
The  copying  of  such  patterns  is  no 
new  thing,  as  we  may  see  from  this 
paaaage  of  the  brightest  of  writers 
npon  India  wlulat  atill  under  Asiatic 
government. 

c.  16*5.').  —  ".  .  .  .  not  that  the  Indians 
have  not  wit  enouirh  to  make  them  succes.H- 
fttl  in  ArtSj  they  doing  very  well  (as  to  some 
of  them)  m  many  parts  of  India,  aod  it 
being  foand  that  they  have  fneHnation 
enough  for  them,  and  thiit  some  of  them 
make  (even  without  a  Ma."«ter)  very  pretty 
workmanshij'  and  imitate  so  well  our  worlc 
of  Eurape,  that  the  differenoe  thereof  will 
harilt  be  diMMnied.'*-Sini«r,  B.  T.,  81- 
tt[ed.€bulaBlc,2Ml. 


AKTICHOKE,  s.  The  genealogy  of 
tbis  word  appears  to  be  somewbat  as 

follows :  Tlie  Ar.  is  al-^^tr8]laf  (per- 
haps ccmnected  witli  /larash,  'rough- 
skmned')  or  al-Uuir&huf ;  hence  Sp. 
alcarchofjEb  and  It.  cardoffo  and  ombeeo, 
Fr.  artichaut^  Eng.  artidioke. 

c.  1348.  —  "The  Incense  (benzoin)  tree  {■ 
small  ....  its  branches  are  like  those 
of  a  thistle  or  an  artichoke  (al-kharshaf)." 
—Ibn  BaliUa,  iv.  240.  Al-lfharehaf  in  the 
pubUshed  text.  The  spelling  with  k  inatead 
of  M  is  believed  t*)  be  correct  (see  /)riz>/,  s.v. 

Alcarchiffa) [also  see  A\£.JJ.  s.v.  Artichoie^ 

ABTAN,  adj.  Skt  Arya,  'noble.*  A 
term  frequently  UM-d  to  include  all  the 
races  (Indo- Persic,  Greek,  Roman, 
(Jeltic,  Sclavonic,  &c.)  wliich  speak 
languages  belonmng  to  tbe  same  family 
as  Sanskrit.  Much  vogue  was  given 
to  the  term  by  Pictet's  publication  of 
Les  Orwine*  indo-Eurvp^enne*^  ou  let 
Ar^  PrwMtift  (Paris,  1859X  and  tbis 
writer  seems  almost  to  claim  the  name 
in  this  sense  as  his  own  (see  (quotation 
l)elow).  But  it  was  in  use  long  before 
the  date  of  his  lKX)k.  Our  first  quota- 
tion is  fnim  Ritter,  and  there  it  luus 
hardly  rwiched  the  full  extent  of  ap- 
])lication.  Ritter  seems  to  bave  derived 
the  use  in  this  ]>a.s.s;xge  from  Dissen's 
Penkq^otamia.  The  word  has  in  great 
measure  superseded  tbe  older  term 
Indo-Gemutnief'^infpoBed  by  P.  Scblegel 
at  the  l)eginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  latter  is,  however,  still 
sometimes  used,  and  M.  Hovelacque, 
especially,  prefers  it.  We  may  observe 
here  that  the  connection  which  evi- 
dently exists  Itetween  the  several 
languages  classed  together  as  Aryan 
cannot  i>o  repirded,  as  it  was  formerly, 
as  warranting  an  assumjttion  of  ideutitr 
of  raise  in  au  tbe  in  upies  wbo  speak 

It  may  W  noted  as  curious  that 
among  the  Javanese  (a  people  so  remote 
in  blood  from  what  we  understand  by 
Arvan),  the  word  drya  is  commonly 
used  as  an  honorary  prefix  to  the 
names  of  men  of  rank  ;  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  influence  on  the 
civilisation  of  tlie  island. 

The  earliest  use  of  Aryan  in  an 
etbnic  sense  is  in  tbe  InsOTiption  on 
the  tomb  of  Darius,  in  which  the  king 
calls  himself  an  Ar\'an,  and  of  Aryan 
descent,  whilst  Ormuzd  is  in  the 
Median  version  styled,  *Ood  of  the 
Aiyaos' 
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B.O.  0.  486. — Adam  DAryanuti  Kluhdya- 

tkiya  vaaarka  I'drsa,  I'dr-  \ 

aahiyd  putra,  Azifa» Azbu  chitra."  %,e,  "I 
(am)  Dariiu,  the  Gvaftt  Kin((»  the  King  of 
kioffs,  tho  Kin^  of  all  inhabited  oountries, 
thelCing  of  this  great  Earth  far  and  near, 
the  Boa  of  Hystaspea,  an  AchaeiiiL  iiian,  a 
PeniMii  •&  Anaa,  of  Ariam,  dMcent."— In 
JUarikum't  MmdotuM^  8rd  ed.,  280. 

"TbeM  Medea  were  eaUed  anciently  by 
•n  people  A^^^if^  bat  when  Medte,  the 
OolebieB,  oame  to  fheoi  hem  Atiiena,  they 
changed  tbeir  nema.'*— ArwfaC,  m  OS 
(RawliDa). 

1885.— *'T1iOMeaalemend  ftroperlndJaiie, 

whose  territory,  however,  Alexander  never 
touched  by  a  long  way,  call  thomselveH  in 
the  moat  ancient  period  Ariam  (Arier) 
•  (ifoiMk  ii.  aa;  X.  45),  »  neme  ooinddiog 
wHIi  tliat  ol  the  aadent  Medet.**— JtvMtr, 
V.  458. 

1838.— See  aleo  RiUer^  viii.  17  teaq. ;  and 
Potto's  Mi.  in  Emk  *  OrmAm't  Emq/Ct  & 

18,  46. 

1850.  — "The  Aryan  tribes  in  conquering 
bidia,  urged  by  the  BnihBaa%  made  war 
nf^niu'^t  the  Turanian  demon- worship,  but 
nut  always  with  complete  suocees.  — Dr. 
J.  Wilion,  in  Z^e,  460. 

1851.  —"  We  most  ret^uest  the  patience  of 
our  readers  whiUt  we  give  a  short  outline  of 
the  component  members  of  the  great  AxiaJi 
family.  The  first  is  the  Sanskrit.  .  .  .  The 
second  bnuMli  ef  the  Arian  family  ia  the 
Persian.  .  .  ,  There  are  other  scions  of  the 
Arinn  stock  which  struck  rtx)t  in  tho  soil  of 
Ahih,  l>ofore  the  Arians  reached  the  shores 
of  £uiope.  .  ,"—{Prqt'.  Max  MiUUr)  JSdutr 
htrik  JUiiim,  Oet.  1851,  pp.  813418. 

185.3.  —  "Sur  le.s  sept  premifero.''  ciNnliaa- 
tions,  (^ui  sunt  celloH  de  1  ancien  monde,  six 
appartiennent,  en  partie  au  moins,  4  la  race 
azune."— C/'A^/ruvtM,  JJt  VlmtgaliUdm  Ram 
Humainea,  i.  364. 

1855.—"  I  believe  that  all  who  hare  lived 

in  India  will  Ixjar  testimony  ....  that  to 
natives  of  India,  of  whatever  class  or  ca.sto, 
Mussulman,  Hindoo,  or  Parscu,  *  Aryan  or 
Tamulian,'  unless  they  have  had  a  ^lecial 
training,  our  European  painttnge,  prints, 
drawinp?*,  aiiH  I'hi't^  vniphs,  ])lain or cMlonri"!, 
if  they  are  landiicapos,  are  absolutely  unin- 
tolliKibla."— Jr«a<  jrM»toilm,  M  (pnfal. 
185«). 

1858.  — "  The  Aryan  tribes— for  that  \n  the 
name  they  gave  themselve.s,  l>««th  iti  their 
old  and  new  homes  —  brought  with  them 
faatltutfeae  of  a  aimplicity  abnoat  prfanitive.** 

—  Whitney,  Or.  d-  Lin/J.  Sfrrf:,.,  u.  5. 

1861. — "  Latin,  again,  with  Ureek,  and  the 
Oeltie,  the  Tentonie,  and  Slavonio  Ian- 

punj^'cs.  t'vcther  likowi^o  with  the  anrient 
diiilfcts  ijf  IniiiH  and  I'crsia,  nju^t  havo 
.•ipniii^  fre>m  an  earlier  language,  the  mother 
of  the  whole  Indo-European  or  Ama  family 
of  apeeoh."— Max  MUltfr,  Ueharti,  lat 
8er.  82. 

We  also  find  the  verb  Aryanize: 
1858.—*'  Thna  all  India  was  brought  under 


the  sway,  physical  or  intellectual  aad  Bon], 
of  tho  nlion  race  ;  it  was  thofOni^ 
AzymiUMd."—  (KAuacy,  a. «.  7. 

ABTTRAFRR,  s.  AraV).  ashrafiy 
'nolilc,'  applied  to  various  gold  coins 
fin.  analogy  with  the  old  English 
'noble*),  especially  to  tlit-  dindr  of 
Egypt,  and  to  the  (iold  Mohlir  of 
India.— See  XE&AFINE. 

c.  1660. — "There  was  also  the  sum  uf 
600^000  Falory  aahiaflea  equal  in  the 
curreney  of  Penia  to  60,000  royal  Irak 
t<)mtoa^~Jfaw._gfgw«njpWjJ»>  A  note 
^iiggesto  that  JWpvy,  or  FhKi^  indkatM 

AflRAM,  n.p.  The  name  applied 
for  the  last  three  centuries  or  more  to 
the  great  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra 
Biv«r,  fram  the  emeignee  of  its  chief 
sources  from  the  mountains  till  it 
enters  the  great  olaiu  of  Ben^L  The 
name  AtS/mjuA  Bom^unes  AAOm  ie 
a  form  of  Ahdm  or  Ahomy  a  dynast} 
of  Shan  race,  who  entered  the  country 
iu  the  middle  ages,  and  long  ruled  it. 
Assam  politically  is  now  a  pnmnee 
embracing  much  moK  than  the  name 
properly  included. 

c.  1690. — "The  dominiona  of  the  Rajah 
of  Aaliam  join  Ui  Kamroop ;  he  is  a  very 
powerfol  jprince,  livos  in  graat  state^  and 
when  he  mes,  his  principal  attendaata  both 

male  and  female,  are  voluntarily  buried  alive 
with  his  corpse." — (Jladunn't  Ayeen  (ed. 
1800)  ii.  3  ;  [JarreU,  trans.  iL  118). 

1682.  — *'Yo  Nabob  wiw  very  busy  dis- 
imtchin^  and  vestin>j  divers  jtrincipal  officers 
sent  with  all  jHvs.Mblo  dilijienco  with  rrcruits 
for  their  army,  lately  overthrown  in  A  ah  am 
and  SUUly  two  large  plentiful  oountries  8 
davs'  joiirnov  di'<tant  from  this  city  (Dacca)." 
—Hedyes,  JJuinf,  Oct.  2yth ;  [Uak.  Soc.  i.  43]. 

1770.—**  In  the  be^nnini;  of  the  present 
century,  some  Bramins  <»f  Bengal  carried 
their  superstitions  to  Asham,  where  tho 

rple  were  so  happy  as  to  be  guidc<l  soMj 
^   the  diotatee  ol  natural  reUgion.**— 
JiaifruU  (tr.  1777)  i.  490.f 

1788.  — "M.  Chevalier,  tho  late  t><ivcmor 
uf  Chandemagore,  by  permission  of  the 
King,  went  np  aa  high  aa  the  capital  o( 
Aaaam,  about  tho  year  1702."— iuaiMirt 
Mem.,  3rd  ed.  p.  299. 

ASSEGAY,  s.  An  African  throw- 
i no-spear.  Dozy  has  shown  that  this 
iH  Berber  waghdycu,  witb  Uie  Ar.  article 
prefixed  (p.  223).  Thoae  who  use  it 
often  seem  to  take  it  foi  a  S.  African 
or  Ettsteru  word.  So  Godinho  de 
Etedia  eeems  to  me  it  as  if  Malay 
(f.  21  r).  [Mr  Skeat  remarks  that  the 
nearest  word  in  Malay  is  tdigi^  ex« 
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plained  by  Kliukert  as  '  a  short  wooden 
thrawing-spearf '  which  is  poniUy  that 
referred  to  oy  G.  do  Eredia.] 

c.  1270.— "There  was  the  Kiiy?  standing 
with  three  '  exortins '  (or  men  of  the  giiard ) 
by  his  ride  armed  with  jaTelin«  \ab  lur  atia- 
lMia*n.---G9kfwiic<e  K.  Jamei  ^  Aragony 
CrTlqr  Mr.  floilHV  UO,  L  178. 

c,  1444.—**  .  .  .  They  have  a  quantity  of 
wUeh  are  a  kiod  of  light  darta." 
Jfm^fgafdo  primdray  92. 

ir>.V2.  -"But  in  generfil  they  a,Il  came 
armed  in  their  iaahicoi,  some  with  "rrigt^r* 
and  ahielda  aad  others  with  bows  and 
qaitwi  of  anom*"— JSoiTMi  L  iii.  1. 

1672.- 

**  Hum  do  Mondo  embracado,  •  de  awgata, 
Oatro  da ano aofliimMo^  •  errada." 

OamBes,  i.  86. 

By  BurtODS 
**  this,  tar^  on  arm  and  aaaagai  in  hand, 
that,  wiUi  his  bended  bow,  and  venom'd 
reed." 

158d.— "I  kxo  anhibuffi  aotio  belli,  e 
booni,  «»•  i  noitri,  e  le  lanoe  aopo  fatte 
con  aJcune  canne  ]>iono,  o  forti,  in  caix) 
delle  quali  mettono  vn  femx  oome  uoo  di 
qoaDi  daOa  noiM  nCMtU^"— Ai«>  HI. 

ISOO.  — "These  they  use  to  make  Instru- 
ments of  wherewith  to  fish  ....  as  also  to 
laaka  iwapom,  as  Bows,  Arrowes,  Aponera, 
and  Aaaagayen."- /Hsr.  iff  Chdmea,  mm  the 
I>nt<^  in  Purtkas,  ii.  927. 

1608. — "Dooccraes  voyaat  que  aooa  ne 
pounooa  pawer,  lea  deux  hommes  sont  Tenu 
•Q  nageant  anprte  de  nous,  et  ayans  en 
lenn  mains  traia  Laaoetlea  oa  ' 

[ 1 648.— "Hie  ordinary  food  of  theae  Oafrea 

is  the  flesh  of  this  animal  (the  elephant),  .and 
four  of  them  with  their  Assegais  (in  orig. 
acaanyes),  which  arc  a  kind  of  short  pike, 
are  able  to  bring  an  eUphant  to  the  ground 
and  kiU  it.**— fWaftr  (ed.  BaU\,  B.  161, 
ef.  tf.  295.] 

1608.— "Laa  antiea  annes  ofTenaiTea  (in 
India)  aoofc  Hate  ai  la  fltohe,  le  iaTelot  on 
aag&ye  .  .  .  ."—Tkevenot,  v.  132  (ed.  1727). 

1681.—"  .  •  .  •  enoontiaion  dies  y  nuere 
bomfaiee  taaaoa  annadoa  eon  dardas,  y  aa- 
gayaa,  awi  llaman  los  Ara>>es  vnas  lan^as 
peau^kM  arrojadius,  y  pelearou  oon  elloa." 
^Mmrttmm  dt  is  PaaUif  OampmiiOf  87. 

187».- 

**  Alert  to  fight,  athirst  to  slay. 
They  shake  the  dreaded  assegai, 
And  rasb  with  blind  and  frantic  wiU 
On  aU,  when  few,  whose  foroe  is  skill." 

ImuuUoMy  by  Ld,  Slmtford  <jU 
Rtddife,  tmu$,  Marab  29. 

ATAF,  AIHAP,  a  AppUed  in  the 

Malayo-Javanese  regions  to  any  palni- 
froi^  used  in  thatch  ini^,  commonly 
to  thoen  off  the  mpa  (Aipa  fruUeatu, 
Thunb.).  [AtaVf  according  to  Mr  Ske^t , 
is  alao  appliea  to  any  roofing ;  thus 


tiles  are  called  atap  batu^ '  stone  ataps.^] 
The  Nipa,    although  a  wild  plant, 

for  it  is  80  abundant  that  its  cnlttire 
is  not  necessary,  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  should  be  the  same  in  all  the 
languages  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philio- 
pines." — {Orewfurdy  Did.  Ind.  ArM, 
301).    Atdp  is  Javanese  for  *  thatch.' 

1672.— "Atap  or  leaves  of  Palm-trees 
 AaU^  Oifhmt  164. 

1690. — "Adapol  (quae  folia  mint  sicca  ot 
vetusta)  .  .  .  ." — Aumphitu,  Herb.  Amb. 
i.14. 

1817.— "In  the  maritime  districts,  ttap 
or  thatuh  is  made  ....  from  the  leaves  of 
the  nipa,**^Mt^  Jmm,  L  168;  [Sod  ed. 

i.  186]. 

1878.— "The  universiil  rtxjfiug  of  a  Perak 
house  is  Attap  stretched  over  bamlxx)  rafters 
and  ridge-poles.  This  attap  is  the  dried  leaf 
of  the  nipan  palm,  doublea  over  a  small  stidc 
of  bambook  or  mmmp"-~-M«Nmr,  Pmnk,  4e., 
164. 

ATLAS,  B.  An  obsolet^e  word  for 
*  satin,'  from  the  Ar.  atUut  used  in  that 
sense,  literally  *han'  or  *hald'  (comp. 
the  Ital.  rcwo  for  *  satin').  The  word 
is  still  used  in  German.  [The  Draper'g 
Did.  (8.T.)  says  that  "a  silk  stuif 
wronght  with  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  knovrn  by  this  nanie^  was 
at  one  time  imported  from  India.** 
Yusuf  Ali  {Mon.  on  SUk  Fabnc$,  p. 
93)  writes  :  ^AtUu  is  the  Indian  satin, 
but  the  term  §atan  ^corrupted  from  the 
English)  is  also  applied,  and  sometimes 
specialiMd  to  a  tmckor  form  of  the 
fabric.  This  fabric  is  always  sub- 
.stantial,  i.e.  never  so  thin  or  netted 
as  to  l)e  semi-transparent ;  more  of  the 
weft  showing  on  the  upper  anifHe 
than  of  the  warp."] 

1284.— "Cette  mdme  ntiit  par  ordre  dn 
Sultnn  (jiiinxe  cents  de  ses  Mamlooks  furant 
revetu^  (ie  n>l)oa  d'atlas  rouges  tHodtsa.  . 
— J/oirrui,  t.  ii.  pt.  i.  69. 

„  "The  Sultan  Mas'fld  clothed  bia 
dogs  with  tniiijiings  of  atlas  of  (iiveraeoloon^ 
ana  put  bracelets  upon  them.'— JUUri, 
p.  68. 

ISO.*).  — "  R-i^o  i«^>r  Roda  rasa."— Aflli^ 
Vocabular  Aravi'go  oj  Fr.  P.  de  A/cala. 

1678.— "They  go  Rich  in  Apparel,  their 
Turl)atH  of  Gold,  Damask 'd  Gold  Atlaa  CoatH 
to  their  Heels,  Silk,  AUyah  or  Cnttanee 

DIWeOIWB.  I JW  ,  S.W. 

1683.— "I  saw  ye  Taffatm  and  Atlasses 

in  ye  Waruhi>u.se,  and  gave  directions  cxjn- 
ceming  their  several  colours  and  stripes."— 
Hedges,  Diari/,  May  6 ;  [Hak.  Hoc.  i.  85], 

1689.— (Sural)  "is  renown'd  for  ...  . 
rich  Silks,  .such  a.s  AtlSSaea  ....  and  for 

ZarbaltsUEsKlMft).  .  .      OnitfloH.  218. 
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1712. —  In  tlio  iSjtfiiulor  of  this  year  are 
advertised  "a  pur^ilo  and  ^old  Atlu  gown  " 
and  "a  aoarlet  and  gold  AttM  DOttiooat 
odgvd  with  rflv«r.''-%ited  in  Meolm't 

Anecdotes  (1808),  429. 

1727.— "Tb«y  are  exquirita  in  tba 
yfmni^n  IVaaa  and  Embroidery,  wUeh 

may  l>e  stien  in  the  rich  Atlasses  .... 
made  by  thorn." — A.  Hamiltun,  i.  160. 

e.  1760  -  eO.— "  The    mart  oonriderable 

(maniiffictiire)  is  thnt  of  their  atlassM  or 
satin  Howered  with  gold  and  silver." — Qrote^ 
i.  117. 

Note. — I  Pfiw  not  long  ago  in  Indiii  a 
Polish  Jew  w  ho  wius  called  Jacob  Atlas,  and 
he  explained  to  me  that  when  the  Jews 
(about  1800)  were  forced  to  aasume  surnames, 
this  waa  aMunad  to  hkgnuidiatlMr,  beeause 
he  wore  a  Uack  attin  gaberdine !— (il.  B, 
1879.) 

ATOLL,  s.  A  gi'oiip  of  corjil  islands 
forming  a  riu^  or  cliaplet,  soiuetitues 
of  many  miles  ra  diameter,  inclosing  a 
spacf  i>f  com jwira lively  shaUow  mter, 
t'iK  h  of  the  i.slunds  lu-itiff  on  the  same 
typu  03  the  aioU.  We  derive  the  ex- 
from  Uie  Maldive  islanda, 
which  are  the  typical  eiamples  of  this 
.structure,  and  wnere  the  fomi  of  tlie 
wonl  is  ato\u.  [P.  de  Laval  (Hak. 
8oc.  i.  93^  states  that  the  provincen  in 
the  Maklive.s  AVt-re  kuowni  as  Af'>U<)ii.'\ 
It  is  probably  counecttd  with  the 
Singhalese  UivX,  'inside' ;  for  etula.,  as 
Mr  Gray  (P.  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
94)  writ^-s  the  word.  The  Mud.  Admin. 
Man.  in  the  GUmary  gives  Malay ul. 
aUMam^  *a  sinkiiig  reef*].  The  term 
wa.s  made  a  scientific  one  l)y  Darwin 
in  his  publication  on  Coral  Reefs  (see 
below),  but  our  second  quotation  shows 
that  it  liad  been  genendiMd  at  an 
earlier  date. 

o.  1610.—"  Ertant  au  miUeu  d'vn  AtoUon. 
Tooa  ToyoK  antonr  de  vods  co  grand  bano  do 
nierro  que  jay  <iit,  qui  cnvironne  et  qtii 
defend  le^  inle;*  contra  I'inipetuoatfi  de  la 
mer. "—Pyrard  de  Ltnalt  i.  71  (ed.  1079); 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  94]. 

1732. — "AtoUon,  a  name  applied  to  such 
a  place  in  the  sea  as  exhibits  a  heap  of  little 
islands  lying  close  together,  and  almost  hang- 
ing on  to  each  other." — Zfutt«r>  ;(Oerman) 
Viiicerstil  Lfxictmf  «.T, 

1842.— "I  have  inrariabtf  used  in  thift 
Toltune  the  term  atoll,  which  fat  the  name 

given  to  these  circular  gnmp^  of  conil  iHlet.-« 
by  their  inhaV>itants  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  is  synonymous  with  '  lagoon-islund."  " — 
Ikmaim,  The  Stnuhart,      ^  ConU  He^  2. 

AtTMIL,  8.    Ar.  «id  thence  H. 

*dmil  (noun  of  figcncy  from  'amal.,  '  lie 
performed  a  task  or  office,'  therefore 


*  au  agent ').  Under  the  native  goveni- 
mmta  a  ooUeetor  of  Bevenne ;  also  a 

farmer  of  the  ReveTinc  invested  with 
chief  authority  iu  his  District.  Also 

AUmWAB.    Properly  'omalAfr, 

'  one  holding  office ' ;  ( Ar.  'amal,  *  work,* 
with  P.  term  of  agency).  A  factor  or 
manager.  Among  the  Mahrattas  the 
Iddr  was  a  collector  of  revenue 
under  varj'ing  conditions — (See  details 
in  fViUtm).  The  term  is  now  limited 
to  Mysore  and  a  few  other  parts  of 
India,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
standard  system  of  any  Presidency. 
The  word  in  the  following  pa^ssage 
looks  OS  if  intended  for  'omaUifrv 
though  tliere  is  a  term  Mdlddr,  *the 
holder  of  j)ro]K'rty.' 

1680.— ' '  The  tfauldar  or  //ic^toaa  IDewan] 
that  came  with  the  Jtvettu  [BoMBal  from 

Oolcond.ih  «cnt  forward  to  Ung-ippa  at 
Conjivcrura." — Fl.  St.  Geo.  C<ms.,  yth\ovr. 
No.  III.,  38. 

c.  1780. — ".  .  .  .  having detoctrd  Virions 
frauds  in  the  nianafjc  incnt  of  the  Amuldax 
or  renter  .  .  .  .  (M.  Ully)  piid  him  40»000 
rniKjes.'—Omr,  iii.  5W  (cd.  1803). 

1793.— "The  aumild&rs,  or  managers  of 
the  district"!." — />i>u»i,  p.  M. 

1799.  — "  I  wish  that  you  would  desire  one 
of  your  people  t<i  connnnnicate  with  the 
/^IMtlHa^r  of  Soondah  resju-cting  this  road." 
"'A,  Wdlttir^  to  T.  Munro,  in  Jiunro's  Lyjt, 
{.  886. 

1804.  —  "  I  know  the  character  of  the 
Peshwah,  and  his  ministers,  and  of  every 
Haluratta  *i«<iHmr  sufficiently  well  .... 

—  WellingtoH,  iii.  38. 

1800.  — "Of  the  anmil  1  saw  nothing."— 
Li,  FoleNlfa,  i.  412. 

AUBUNG,  R.  H,  from  P.  aurcma^ 
'  a  place  where  goods  are  monnfacturea, 

a  dep6t  for  such  goods.'  During  the 
Company's  tr-ulinrj  days  this  term  was 
applied  to  their  factories  for  the  pur- 
chase, on  advances,  of  native  piece* 

gCMxLs,  &C. 

1778.—".  .  .  .  Qentoo-factors  in  their 
own  pay  to  provide  the  inveitaMiita  at  the 
difTereut  Aurungs  or  cloth  mailwli  in  the 

province."- t>rm<,  ii,  61. 
1789.— "T  doubt,  hoiwrer,  very  nraoh 

whether  he  has  had  sufficient  exjxricnco  in 
the  conimen.-ial  line  to  enable  him  to  manage 
so  difficult  and  so  limtmrtant  an  aumSK  as 
Luckipore,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
any  nuignitudo  which  mii  iuu-s  the  species  of 
r.>rsr><j  t  loth-,  wliii  h  do  not  interfere  with  the 
British  manufacture." — Comwallit.  i.  435. 

AVA)  n.p.  The  name  of  the  city 
which  was  for  several  centuries  Um 
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capitftl  of  the  Burnie^se  Empire,  and 
wu  applied  often  to  that  State  itself. 
This  name  is  Ixurrowed,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  from  the  form  Avxi  ov  Aimk 
used  by  the  Malays.  The  proper 
BaroMM  form  was  Eiig-wa,  w  Hhe 
Lake-Month/  beoMue  the  city  was 
bnilt  near  the  opening  of  a  lagrnm 
into  the  Irawadi  ;  but  this  wna  called, 
even  by  the  Burmese,  more  popnlarlv 
A-xrd,  'Tht-  lloiith.'  The  city  wa'a 
founded  A.D.  13G4.  The  first  Enroj)ean 
occurrence  of  the  name,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  ((  .  1440)  in  the  namtive  of 
Xicolo  Conti,  .111(1  it  api)ears  again  (no 
doubt  from  Conti's  information)  in  the 
mat  World'Map  of  Fia  Manro  at 
Yenke  (1469X 

Cm  1480.—  **  Huvinp  sailed  u]>  this  river  for 
tb*  l{>ace  of  H  month  ho  arrived  at  a  city 
more  noble  than  all  the  otheni,  called  Ate, 
and  the  drcamferenoe  o(  which  ia  15  nulea." 
^-Ornii,  in  Imlia  in  the  IVA  OnU.  11. 

c.  1490.  —  "The  country  (Pepu)  is  distant 
15  davs'  joamey  by  land  from  another  called 
Ava  m  irihicii  grow  rubies  and  many  olJiar 
liraeiow  tteiMa."— i7Mr.  if»^  dK^iuM^  u.  a. 

ISld.—*' Inland  beyond  this  Kingdom  of 
Figa  ....  there  is  another  Kingdom  of 
Oaotilw  which  has  a  Kin^  who  remdci*  in  a 
ver>-  great  and  opulent  city  called  Ava,  S 
days'  journey  from  the  sea  ;  a  place  of  rich 
merchanto,  in  which  there  is  a  ^reat  trade  of 
jewels,  rubies,  and  spinel-rubies,  which  are 
gathered  in  this  Kingdom." — Barbusa,  186. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  .The  King  of  Ov4  having 
already  sent  much  people^  with  cavalry,  to 
reHeve  PoiCo  (Prome),  which  marches  with 
the  I'oalo  (?)  and  city  of  Ovi  or  Anvd, 
(which  meaiw  'surrounded  on  all  sideii  with 
■tif«mnn  *\  •  •  •  "^mImio  JImwiul  Dtcuitu 
l.'iO. 

1726.  — "The  city  ATa  is  surpassing 
ereat.  .  .  .  One  mapr  not  travel  bv  land  to 
Ava,  both  becaoM  this  i>  permittea  by  the 
Kmpeiur  to  none  bnt  envovs,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  Rubies  on  the  way,  and  aho  because  it 
is  a  very  perilous  joumeyon  account  of  the 
t%srs.'^-F«toili^  F.  (CAoraa.)  1S7. 

AY  ADA  VAT,  s.  Improperly  for 
Amadaiwd.    The  name  given  to  a 

certain  prettv  little  ciige-bird  (Eitrelda 
amandttm,  t.  or  'Red  Wax  -  Bill') 
found  throughout  India,  but  originally 
broo^t  to  BoTope  from  Akmutddbdd 
in  Uuzerat,  t<{  which  the  nanu'  is  a 
oOfTuption.  We  also  find  Ahmadabad 
represented  by  Madava:  as  in  old 
muiipt  Astardbdd  on  the  Oaq>ian  is 
represH-nttMi  by  Strava  (see  quotation 
from  Correa  below).  [One  of  the 
mtiTe  names  lor  the  biid  is  Idl, 
'inhy,'  which  appeals  in  the  quota- 


tion from  Mis.  Meer  Haaaan  Ali 

below.] 


1098.— 


}irincipall  cidade  do  vBhioi.*'~Li  &  BUM», 
Tombo,  228. 

1546.— "He  greater  the  resistanoe  they 

matle,  the  more  of  their  blood  wjis  spilt  in 
their  defeat,  and  when  they  took  to  flight, 
we  gave  them  chase  for  the  space  of  hMf  a 
league.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  as  far  as 
the  will  of  the  officoni  and  lascarys  went, 
we  should  not  have  halted  on  this  side  of 
Madav4  ;  but  as  1  saw  that  my  peojde  were 
much  fatigued,  and  that  the  Moon  were 
in  great  numbers,  I  withdrew  them  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  city." — D.  Jofio 
do  Castro's  desjjatch  to  the  City  of  tJoa 
respecting  the  victory  at  Diu. — Correa^  iv. 

1648.— "The  capit.il  (uf  (!uz*;nit)  lies  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  is  named 
Homed- EvxUf  i.e,  the  City  of  King  Homed 
who  built  it ;  nowadays  ttey  call  it  .^ina- 
ilaixir  or  Amsdabat. "—Fa»  Twut,  4. 

1678.— >*' From  Amidafad,  small  Birds, 

who,  besides  that  they  are  spotted  with 
white  and  Ked  no  bigger  than  Measles,  the 
pfliadpal  Chorister  beginning,  the  rest  in 
Consort)  Fifty  in  a  Osge,  main  an  admirable 
Cboroa.** — Fn)w,  116. 

[1777. — "  ...  a  few  presents  now  and  then 
—china,  abawU^  oonffou  tea.  avadavata,  and 
Indian  oradufs.**— 7%«  Smo(d  for  Seeaidat, 

V.  i.] 

1813.^".  .  .  .  amadaTatai  and  other 
songsters  are  brought  fhither  (Bombay) 

from  Surat  and  different  countries." — Forht's, 
Or.  Mem.  i.  47.   (.The  2nd  ed.  (i.  32)  reads 


[1832.— "The  lollah,  known  to  many  by 
the  name  of  hayer-dewatt,  is  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  about  one-third  the  size  of 
a  hedg»HqMno«.''--ifrs  Meer  Haatm  Aii, 
ObtervaLSTiL] 

AVATAR,  s.  Skt.  Aratdra,  an 
incarnation  on  earth  of  a  divine  Being. 
This  word  first  appeals  in  Baldaeus 
(1672)  in  the  form  Autaar  (A/goia-ye, 

p.  52),  which  in  the  German  version 
generally  quoted  in  this  book  takea 
the  oormpter  shape  of  AUar. 

[o.  1600. — "  In  the  city  of  Sambal  is  a 
temple  called  Hari  Manual  (the  temple  of 
Vishnu)  belonging  to  a  Brahman,  from 
among  who.sc  descendants  the  tenth  avataiT 
will  appear  at  thia  spot."— iiia,  tr.  Jarrett, 

a.  281.3 

1672. — '"Bey  den  Bcnjanen  haben  auch 
diese  zehon  Verwandluugen  don  Nnnien 
daas  rie  Altare  heiaeen,  und  also  hat  Mats 
Affar  aU  diener  orrts,  gewXhret  2500  Jahr." 

— JiaJdaruJi,  472. 

1784.— "The  ten  Avatin  or  deecenU  of 
the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  Preaerver." — 
iSfir  W.  Jones,  in  AtiaL  Met.  (reprint)  i. 
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1812.— "The  Awatan  of  Vwhnu,  by 
whieh  meant  hia  deacent«  upon  earth,  are 
vmiilly  ooontdd  Um,  .  .  ""Maria  Oraiam, 

1821.— "Hie  Iridi  Afntv.**— J»rM. 

1845.— "In  Vinhnn-land  what  AvatAT?" 
— Broioningf  Dramatic  RomaRca,  Worls, 
ed.  1870,  ir.  pp.  209,  210. 

1872.—  ".  ...  all  which  cannot  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  Master  in  merely  another 
mtar  of  Dr  Holiim  UnMlf.'*— Art.  JUmew, 
D«o.  14,  p.  768. 

1878. — **He  ....  builds  up  a  curioufl 
Hbtory  uf  Spiritualism,  acoordinff  to  which 
all  matter  u  mediately  or  immediately  the 
•vatar  of  some  Intelligence,  not  necessarily 
the  highcf^t."-  A nidrmtf,  May  ir)th,  172A. 

1875.—  "  bciluic'savatan  were  ahundred- 
fuhl  ns  numerous  as  tiKNO of 'ndimi.'''—INrf., 

April  '24th,  j'.  121. 

AVE&AOE,  8.  Skeat  derives  this 
in  all  its  aeuaed  from  L.  Latin  averia, 
uaed  lor  cattle ;  for  his  dedaction  of 
wMMMiliy  muflt  refer  to  his  Dic- 
tionary. But  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion  whether  average^  in  iU  special 
mariiM  hm  for  a  proportionate  oontri- 
bation  towards  looses  of  those  whose 
goods  are  cast  into  the  sea  to  save  a 
ship,  &c.,  is  not  directly  connected 
wita  the  Fr.  avaritf  which  has  (juite 
that  signification.  And  tliis  \n.< 
Dozy  shows  most  ]>lausibl)r  to  be  from 
the  At.  *atudr,  spoilt  mercbandiae.' 
[This  Ls  rejected  )<y  the  N.E.D.,  which 
concludes  tliat  tlie  Ar.  'amir  is  "merely 
a  mod.  Arabic  translation  and  adap- 
tation of  the  Western  term  in  its  latest 
sense."]  Not«  that  many  Eurom^an 
words  of  trade  are  from  the  Arabic  ; 
and  that  avarie  is  in  Dutch  avarij, 
ayer^y  or  JkMWV.~(See  Doa^,  Oo^- 

ATAHi  8.  A  native  Indy's-maid  or 
nurse-maid.  Tlie  word  liaa  bet-n 
adopted  into  most  of  the  Indian 
vernaculars  in  the  forma  dyo  or  dya, 
but  it  is  really  Portuguese  ^f.  aia, 
*a  nurse,  or  governess';  ni.  mo,  'the 
governor  of  a  young  nolHe').  [Tlle.«^.> 
again  have  been  connected  with  L. 
Latin  auln\  Fr.  <iuie,  ';i  li<  l]>er.'] 

1779. — "  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  house  in 
the  compound,  when  the  iya  cune  down 
and  told  mo  that  her  mistress  wanted  a 
candle." — K>tmutgar'$  ei-uience,  in  the  case 
of  (.-nuol  Frtmek,  Est.  in  Jkkott  ^  Old 
CalcuUOy  225. 

1788.— {A  Table  of  Wages) 

"Ouuum,i?i  10  (ruj)ee«  a  month). 


ftmh.. 

Oct,  12. 


.6."— /mIm  Ontette, 


1810.— "The  female  who  attends  a  Udj 
while  she  is  dressing,  etc.,  is  odlad  aa 
Ayah."— »*t7/iVr 3/.  i.  337. 

1826. — "The  lieutenants  vi.sit«  were  nuw 
less  frsqUMlt  than  usual ;  one  day,  however, 
he  oune  ....  and  on  learing  the  house  I 
obeerred  him  slip  Km«thing,  wlifah  I 
doubted  not  wa.s  money,  into  the  hand  of 
the  Ayah,  or  serring  woman,  of  Jane." — 
PtMiwnmg  S«ri^  71 ;  [ed.  1878;  L  W]. 

1842.— "ITore  (at  Simla)  there  is  a  ^ront 
preponderence  of  Mahometans.  1  am  told 
that  the  aans  produced  abaolole  oaostema- 
tion,  visible  m  their  oountenanoes.  One 
Ayah  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  ...  I  fired  42  guns  for 
Uhuzni  and  Cabul ;  the  22nd  (42nd  ?)  gun— 
whidi  aBBonnoed  that  all  was  finished— was 
what  overcame  the  Mahometans." — Lord 
Ellenhomugh^  in  Indian  AdminiHratiim  296. 
Tins  stutr  waa  wiMmito  tha  gNai  Dnkecf 
W  ellington ! 

1 873. — "  The  white-robed  ayah  flita  in  and 
out  of  the  tents,  finding  a  home  for  our 
various  poaBoasiona,  and  thither  we  aoom 
retire.**— jPVwmt's  Ma^,^  Jane,  i.  W. 

1879.  -"llo  was  exceedingly  fond  of  hit 
two  children,  and  got  for  them  servantM ;  a 
man  to  eodk  their  dinner,  and  an  ayah  to 
Uke  care  of  ^henu'—ifiM  Sbolmt  ImditM 
Fairy  TtUes,  7. 


B 


l^i^l^Aj  8.  This  is  the  word  usually 
applied  in  Anglo-Indian  famiUea,  by 

iMtth  EurdjH-ans  and  natives,  to  the 
children — often  in  the  plural  form, 
bdbd  loQ  {lug  =  'io\k').  The  word  is 
not  nsea  by  the  natives  anumg  them- 
.selves  in  the  same  w;iy,  at  lesit  not 
habitually  :  and  it  would  seem  aa  if 
our  word  baby  had  influenced  the  uee. 
Tlie  word  WbA  is  properly  Turkic 
'father';  sometimes  n.s<*d  to  a  ehild 
iXA  a  term  of  endearment  (or  forming 
^wirt  of  such  a  term,  as  in  the  P.  Bdfttf- 
jan,  'Life  of  your  Father').  Comjmre 
the  Russian  iis<'  of  Ixitrnhka.  [Bdbdji 
is  a  common  form  of  address  to  a 
Fakir,  usually  a  member  of  one  of 
the  Mnsulnian  .sects.  And  hence  it  !• 
u.s«'<l  ^tnerally  jus  a  title  of  rf.>;iH'ct.] 

[1686.— "A  Letter  from  the  PettepoUe 

92.) 

1826. — "I  reached  the  hut  of  a  Gosseia 
.  .  .  and  relnctantiv  tapped  at  the  wioketi 
calling,  '  O  Baba,  O  \Uharai.'  "^Patulmnmff 

/Tor/fed.  1873,  i.  76]. 

[1880.—"  While  Snimy  Baba  is  at  lug9, 
and  might  at  any  time  make  a  raid  oo 
Mamma,  who  is  donng  orer  a  novel  oo  the 
•pider  dmir  near  the  mouth  of  the  ther- 
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itidota,  the  Ayah  aod  Bearer  dare  not 
Im    thflir   charge. ^tiM^pAJMoy, 
Anp^  p.  M.] 


BA&AjOOOBSBi  >•   H.  BdbdghHf% 

the  white  ^eate  (or  chalcedony  ?)  of 
Camhaj.  [For  these  stones  see  Forbes^ 
Or.  Mtm.  2nd  ed.  i.  323  :  Tavemier^  ed. 
BaiUt  i  Ml]  It  is  apparent^  to  eaXkd 
from  the  patron  saint  or  martyr 
of  the  diatnct  containing  the  mines, 
under  wboee  special  protectioxi  the 
miners  place  tnemselves  before  de- 
scending into  the  shafts.  Tradition 
alleged  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
^TMt  Gbori  dynaBtjTf  wno  was  killed 
m  a  great  battle  in  that  region.  But 
tliis  prince  will  hardly  be  found  in 
liistory. 

1516.— "They  alao  find  in  this  town 
(Liinadara  in  Quaerat)  much 'chalcedony, 
which  they  call  babag'ore.    They  in^e 

Kiiids  with  it,  and  other  thintfa  wlmh  th^f 
wtwr  about  them." — Barbosa,  o7. 

1664. — **In  this  country  (Ouserat)  is  a 
pn.fuirion  of  Bibij^hflrl  and  oarnoliana  ;  but 
the  beet  of  theee  laat  are  thoae  oomiog  from 
Yamaa.'-JMt'  'AU  J[«9wlfliH  hiJji,S.B. 
▼.463. 

1590. — "By  the  command  of  his  Maje«ty 
grnia  weji^  of  bfbifhllxt  were  made, 
which  were  need  in  weighiDg."— ^|»,  i.  86^ 
and  note,  p.  615  {Bloekmann). 

1818.— **  On  the  ■mnmit  iCaade  fh«  tonb 

.  of  the  titular  sviint  of  the  country, 

Baba,  Ghor,  to  whom  a  devotion  ia  paid  mure 
mn  a  deity  than  an  a  saint.  •  .  Obj|failrf| 

in  Tr.  Lit,  Si^.  Ii<,..  i.  294. 

1W9. — Amuiiij  tea  kinds  of  camelians 
•jiecifiod  in  H,  Briggs's  Cities  of  Gujard.thlni 
we  find  "  Bavft  QoKi  Aldk,  a  veined  kind.  "— 
pu  188L 

HATfpg^  iLp.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  I.  of  Perim,  in  the  St.  of 
BabelmandeL,  in  the  Quotation  from 
Ovineton.  It  was  proiwibly  English 
sea-slang  onlv.  [Mr  Whiteway  points 
out  that  this  is  clearly  from  oOofto, 
the  Port,  form  of  the  Ar.  word.  Jofto 
de  Cistro  in  Roteinj  (1541),  p.  34,  says  : 
"This  strait  is  called  by  the  neighlxjur- 
ing  people,  as  well  as  those  who  dwell 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  in  Arabic  signities 


[1610.— **  We  attemnting  to  work  up  to 
the  Babe."— AzntHfrj,  LHt'-r^,  i.  52.] 

[1611.— "There  it  at  the  Babb  a  ahip 
«oM  from  SmibeD.'*- AM.  i.  111.] 

1690.— "The  Babbe  u  a  Hmal!  inland 
op^iing  to  the  Red  Sta.  .  .  ,   Between  this 
aadtheMainLsadiiaMfe  FkMNge.  . 
OriHflmtt  466. 


[1769. — "Yet  they  made  no  estimation  of 
the  currents  wHhont  the  Babe**;  (note), 

"This  is  the  common  sailors*  phrase  for  the 
Straits  of  Bubelmandel."— JSretcc,  Travels  to 
discover  the  Som  ^  Om  JfiU,  ed.  1790^ 
Bk.  L  oapw  iLJ 

BABRR,  B8AB0ft,  s.  H.  Mir, 

bhdbar.  A  name  given  to  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  N.W.  Provinces  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  Himalaya 
to  the  dry  forest  belt  on  the  talus  of 
the  hills,  at  the  lower  edge  of  which 
the  moisture  comes  to  the  surface  and 
forms  the  wet  ftnest  helt  eaUed  TariL 
(See  TEBAI  )  The  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  a  lecture  on  Indian 
Forests  is  rather  a  happy  example  of 
the  danger  of  **a  little  learning^  to  a 
reporter: 

1877.— "Beyond  that  (the  TaraT)  lay 
another  district  of  about  the  same  breadth, 
called  in  the  native  dialect  the  Bahadar. 
That  in  faot  was  a  great  iUter-bed  <d  mod 
and  ▼egetatkn.'*— ImmIm  MamSng  Finer 

of2kk 

BABI-SOUSSA,  s.  Malay  babi* 
('hog')  Hba  ('sta^').  The  *8tag- 
hog,'  a  remarkable  ammal  of  the  swine 
genus  (Sxu  hcAirtuiOy  L. ;  Babints$a 
cUfunu,  F.  Cuvier),  found  in  the  island 
of  Bo«mm,  and  some  others  of  the  I. 
Archipelago,  hut  nowhere  on  conti- 
nental Asia.  Yet  it  seems  difficult 
to  apply  the  description  of  Pliny 
l)elow,  or  the  name  and  drawing  given 
V)y  Cosmas,  to  any  other  animal.  The 
4- homed  swine  of  Aelian  is  more  pro> 
bably  the  African  Wart-hog^  caUsd 
according  hf  F.  Oavier  PkaeoAmnu 

Aeliani. 

0.  a.D.  70.— "The  wild  bores  of  India 
have  two  bowing  fangs  or  tnskes  of  a  eabit 

length,  pnnviiig  out  of  their  month,  and  as 
many  out  of  their  foreheads  like  calves 
homos,  "-puny,  TiiL  68  {MoihmtF*  Tr, 
i.  231). 

c.  250.  "Adyu  6i  ^<ai'  ip  lueiuvL^ 
ylpw9ai  .  .  .  .  Ot  rrr/MUFff^."— il«Uem, 

I)e  Nat.  Anim.  xvii.  10. 

0.545.— "The  ChoireJaphu*  ('Hog-sta^') 
I  ham  both  seen  and  eaten."— CblWW  /«- 

dtcapfeustes,  in  Cathay,  he,  p.  clxxv. 

1555. — "There  are  hojs  also  with  harnes, 
and  parats  which  prattle  much  which  they 
call  nnri*  (Lory)."— C/o/rmo,  D%$e99mim  ^ 
Oie  World,  Hak.  Soc.  120. 


a  hidlcRMisfbim  In  Damfim: 
"  lajraa  .... 
a  kind  of  Berbariani 


•  Ibla 

"An  the 
lookt  on  those 
aad  upon  any 
Ji*Hf,ttetb 


oT  dislike,  would  sail  them 
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Id58.— "  Qimdrupes  hoc  inuidtatatAe 
fi^^urae  monstrosw  bestiis  ascribunt  Indi 
qnod  advi'rsiif  sj>ocioi  animal ihns,  I'uriu 
amlicet  et  C'ervu,  prouatum  putont  .... 
ite  ut  primo  intuita  qvataor  oornibna  juxta 
M  po«itis  videutur  artnatum  hoc  ammal 
Wlw-Eoua«a."— /*i«o,  App.  to  Bontiua, 
p.  61. 

[1869.— "The  wild  pis  seems  to  bo  of  a 
apeoiee  peculiar  to  the  island  (Celebes) ;  but 
a  much  more  curious  animal  of  this  family 
is  the  Babirosa  or  Pig-doer,  m>  named  by 
the  Malays  finom  its  loue  and  slender  log}<, 
and  curved  tusks  rosomnling  hom».  This 
extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pig  in 
general  appearance,  but  it  does  not  dig  with 
Its  snuut,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruits.  .... 
More  again  we  have  a  resemUaaoe  to  the 
Wart-hogs  of  Africji,  whose  upper  canines 
grow  outwards  and  curve  up  so  as  to  form  a 
transition  from  the  usujil  mode  of  growth  to 
that  of  the  BatnrvM.  In  other  n^pocts 
there  seems  DO  affinity  between  these  animals, 
and  the  lUtbiry/sti  stands  comf>lotcly  isolated, 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  pigs  of  any 
other  f Wirt  of  the  worli  i.  WaUnee,  Ma/ay 
Arehip.  (ed.  1890),  p.  211,  teyq. 

BABOO^  8-  Beng.  and  H.  Btlbu 
[Skt.  vaprny  'a  fntlur'].  I'roperly  a 
term  ol  itispect  attaclied  to  a  iiaiue, 
like  Mad§r  or  Mr^  and  fonnerly  in 
some  paitt  of  Hindustan  applied  to 
certain  persons  of  distinction.  It^ 
application  a.s  a  term  of  rt'sjiect  is 
now  <»Tif!"fft  or  altogether  oontined  to 
Lower  Bon^l  (though  ('.  P.  Brown 
states  that  it  is  al.so  used  in  S.  India 
for* Sir,  My  lord,  your  Honour').  In 
Bengal  nw\  elsewhere,  among  Anglo- 
Indians,  it  is  often  us«*d  witli  a  slight 
savour  of  disuarugement,  as  characteriz- 
ing a  saperncially  cultivated,  but  too 
often  effeminate,  Bengali.  And  from 
the  extensive  employment  of  the 
class,  to  which  the  term  was  applied 
as  a  title,  in  the  capacity  of  cleru  in 
English  t)fli(es,  the  worrl  ha.s  come 
often  to  .signify  *a  native  clerk  who 
writes  English. 

1781.  — "I  taid  .  .  .  From  niv  youth  to 
this  day  I  am  a  tervant  to  the  English.  I 
have  never  gtme  to  any  Rajahs  or  BanbOM 

nor  will  I  p'l  to  thuni.  " — Depn.  of  Dvovd 
i>iny.  Commandant.  In  Sarr.  of  latum,  at 
lianaras  in  1781.  Culc.  1782.  Reprinted 
at  Roorkee,  18.^."..    A  pp..  p.  lt>.''.. 

1782.  — "Caatoo  Baboo "  ai>itears  as  a 
subscriber  to  a  famine  fund  at  Madras  for 
200  Sicca  Bopees.Wiu<ta  tfoaette,  Oct.  12. 

1791. 

' '  Here  £dmund  was  making  a  moostrous  ado, 
About  Moie  bloody  Letter  Mid  Ck>nta 
Bali-Baoh.*** 

XiflUri    lUmkh,  lie  Snrnd^  147. 

[•  *'lfrBaifce'eBetliodorpniioaBdiigft"l 


1803.—".  .  .  trailing  on  Mr.  Neave  I 
found  there  Baboo  Dheep  Narrain,  brother 
to  Oodit  Narrain,  Rajah  at  BeiiMW."*~»X«ni 
Valentia's  Travels^  i.  112. 

1824.—'*.  .  .  the  immense  ooovent-liko 
man.sion  of  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
Babooe.  .  ."-Hrber,  i.  31,  ed.  1844. 

1834.— "The  Baboo  and  other  Tales, 
dowriptivo  of  Society  in  India." — Smith  Ic 
Elder,  London.    (By  Aiigusttjs  Prinsep.) 

1850. — "If  instruction  were  sought  for 
from  them  (the  Mohammedan  historians) 
we  should  no  longer  hear  bombastic  Baboos, 
enjoying  under  our  (lovernment  the  highest 
degree  of  personal  liberty  .  .  .  rave  about 
patiiotina,  and  the  degradation  of  their 

Itrosent  jHisition." — Sir  If.  >V.  Klln>(,  Grip, 
'refacc  to  Maiwm.  Uittvriati*  (j/  India^  iu 
Dowson's  ed.,  L  ndi. 

c.  1866. 

"  But  I'd  s<K)ner  be  robbed  \>\  a  tall  man 
who  showed  me  a  yard  of  steel, 
Than  lie  fleeced  by  a  sneaking  Baboo^  with 
a  peon  and  badge  at  his  heel." 

airA,O,l4^Tke0UFiiubiree, 
1873.  — "The  plinMo.  plastic,  recentive 
Baboo  of  liengal  ejigerly  avails  himself  of 
this  system  (of  English  education)  {Murtly 
fn>m  a  servUe  wiah  to  pleMe  the  Sahib  logue, 
and  partly  from  a  dewe  to  obtain  a  Go?«ra- 
nient  appointaianti''— /V«aflK«  JfojrM  Augiut, 
209. 

[ 1 880. — *'  English  oileen  who  have  beoome 

de-Eunipeanised  from  long  residence  among 
undoniesticjited  natives.  .  .  .  Such  officials 
are  what  I»nl  Lytton  culls  White  BabOOe." 

— Abrrigh-.Mxi  bill,  Turnty-one  Days,  p.  104.] 

N.B.— In  Java  and  the  further  East  bobi 
m^ns  a  mine  or  f^malo  aomnt  (JataneM 

word). 

BABOOXi,  8.     H.   ftoMI  heMr 

(though  often  niispronoimced  hdhul^ 
aa  in  two  quotations  helow) ;  al.so 
called  klkar.  A  thorny  mimosa 
common  in  most  parts  of  India  except 
the  Malahar  (VHi.st  ;  the  Acnna  orabiro., 
Willd.  The  Bhils  use  the  gum  aa 
food. 

1666. — "L'eau  do  Vie  de  ce  Palis  .  .  .  . 
c^u'on  y  boit  ordinairement,  est  faicte  de 
jaffre  ou  sucre  noir,  qu'on  met  dans  l'eau 
.iveo  do  r<^orco  do  I'arbre  Baboul,  jKjur  y 
douner  quelque  force,  et  eoiuite  on  lee  dis» 
tile  enaemble.''— f%«enM<,  ▼.  60. 

1780.  —  "  Price  Current.  Country  Prodncf  : 
Bable  Trees,  large,  ft  pc.  each  tree." — 
Uicln/g  JU-ngal  (rttztUe,  April  29.  [Thia  ia 
Ixlbfd,  the  Bengali  form  of  the  worti.] 

1821.^  "  Kaiiij>f>or  is  .  .  .  chiefly  remark- 
•il  1(  f<.r  ilio  siTt  of  fortification  whioh  eur- 
rounds  it.  lliis  is  a  high  thick  hedge  .  .  . 
of  bamboos  .  .  .  faced  on  the  outnde  by  a 
fonniil  ibie  undorw(MKi  of  oaofeOflMldllilMMl.** 
—Hebcr,  ed.  1844,  i.  290. 

1840.— "Look  at  that  great  tract  from 
Deeea  to  the  Blla  owwitidni.    It  ii  aU 
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.%t.n<l ;  sometimes  it  has  a  little  ragged  cloth- 
ing of  b&bal  or  milk'budi*'*— ^iy  Lestm 

BABOOH,  &  This,  no  doabt»  oomes 

to  us  through  the  Ital.  hahuino;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  latter  word  is 
a  corruption  of  Pers.  maimun  f'tlu' 
MispiciouB  one'],and  then  applied  liy 
way  of  euphemism  or  irouy  to  the 
baboon  or  monkey.  It  alio  occurs 
in  ItaL  iindor  the  more  direct  form 
<tf  maimofu  in  gatto-maimone^  'cat- 
monkey,'  or  rather  *  monkey-ait.'  [The 
N^.D.  leaves  the  origin  of  the  word 
doubtful,  and  does  not  diaciiaB  this 
among  other  suggested  derivations.] 

BACAKOBE  and  BABOBLOBE» 

ntt.pp.    Two  ports  of  CSmaia  often 

coupled  together  in  old  narratives, 
but  which  liave  entirely  disappeared 
from  modern  maps  and  boobi  oi  iiavi- 
gptioo,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  <iuite 
easy  to  indicate  their  precijje  position. 
But  it  would  s«iem  that  Bacanore^ 
MalayaL  Vakkanur^  ia  the  place  called 
in  Oanarese  BdrkSr^  the  Barroor-pettah 
«>f  9onie  maps  in  lat.  13"  28^'.  This 
was  the  ait*:  of  a  very  old  and  im- 
portant city,  **the  capital  of  the  Jain 
kings  of  Tulava  ....  and  aubae- 
queutly  a  stronghold  of  the  Vijiyanapir 
Bajas.  — hnp.  Guzet.  [Also  see  Stuart, 
Man.  S.  Canara,  ii.  S64.] 

Alsf)  that  Barcelore  i.s  a  Port,  cornip- 
tion  of  Batrur  fthe  Canarese  BamrurUj 
•the  town  of  tne  waved-leaf  tig  tree.' 
(Mad.  Adm.  MotL  CUost,  s.v.).]  ft  must 
nave  stood  immediately  below  the 
*Barailur  Peak'  of  the  Admiralty 
charts,  and  was  apparently  identical 
with,  or  near  to,  the  place  called 
Seroor  in  Scott's  Mao  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  about  lat.  13^  55',  [See 
Stuart,  tind.  ii.  242.  Seroor  i.s  perhaps 
the  ;5JkM>of  Mr  Stuart  {Urid,  p.  248).] 

c.  1330.  — "Theneo  (fn.ni  Hannaur)  the 
traveller  came  to  B&sartlr,  a  small  city.  .  .  ." 
"Abu^^  in  aadmei$ltr^  184. 

c.  1343.  — "The  first  town  of  Mulaibrir 
that  we  viated  wa«  Aba-8arQr,  which  is 
tmH,  ritoated  oo  a  great  astiiaiy,  and 
aboonding  in  oooo-nut  trees.  .  .  .  Two  days 
after  our  defiarture  from  that  town  we 
arriTed  at  F&kanftr,  which  i»  large  and 
ntoated  on  an  estuary.  One  seuM  there 
•a  abandance  of  sngar-oane,  such  aa  has 
no  equal  in  that  oonatey."— iia  BoUta, 
V.  ?7-78. 

e.  1420. — **  Duas  praeteroa  ad  naiitimas 


XX  diebua  traoaiit.  "—CoiUi,  in  Poggiu*  tU 
Kor.  Fmi.  it. 

1501. —  "Baoanut,"  for  Baainur,  in  named 
in  Amerigo  Vespucci's  letter,  giving  an 
account  of  Du  Gama's  diacoTeries,  first 
published  by  DaldeUi  fiooi,  It  MHume, 
pp.  liii.  teqq. 

1516.— **Faarfiig  further  forward  .... 

alorur  the  coa.<4t,  there  are  two  little  riverH 
on  which  stand  two  |iluce.s,  the  one  called 
Baoanor,  and  the  otner  Brssalfldr,  bdou^ 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Narsyngua  and  the 

Srorinoe  of  fronoate  {ntht-nSda,  Tuluva  or 
.  Canara).  And  in  them  is  much  good 
rice  grown  round  about  those  places,  and 
this  is  loaded  in  many  foreign  .ships  and  in 
maay  of  Malabar.  .  .  "-^Jktrbota,  iaLisbon 


1548.— "The  Port  of  the  Riw  of  

calor  pays  500  loads  (of  rioe  as  trihnte).'*— 

Botelho,  Tombo,  246. 

1662.— *'HaTnig  dispatched  this  vessel, 

he  (V.  da  Oama)  turned  to  fallow  his 
voyago,  desiring  to  erect  the  ikidnh)  (votive 
piUar)  of  which  we  have  sjx.kon;  and  not 
finding  a  place  that  pleased  him  better, 
he  erMtad  one  on  certain  islets  joined  (as 
it  were)  to  the  land,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Sancta  Maria,  whence  these  islands  are 
now  called  SUnt  Mary's  Isles,  standing 
between  Bacanor  and  BaticaltC,  two  notaMo 
places  on  that  ooesW—JJe  Barrot,  1.  iv.  11, 

„  .  .  the  dty  Onor,  capital  of  tha 

kingdom,  Batical^  Bendor,  Bniesl6r»  Ba* 

otLnor."— Ibid.  I.  ix.  1. 

1726.  —"  In  Baraeloor  or  Basseloor  have 
we  still  a  factory  ,  .  .  a  little  .^outh  of 
Basseloor  lies  Ra<luaaoor  and  the  little 
Bir»ynm,**— Volenti  ▼.  (Malabar)  6. 

1727.  — "The  next  town  to  the  Southward 
of  Bataooia  [Batool]  is  Bansloar,  standing 
on  the  Bann  of  a  broad  River  about  4  Miles 
from  the  Sea  ....  The  Dutch  have  a 
Factory  hero,  only  to  bring  up  Kico  for  their 
Garrisons  ....  Baccanoar  and  MolJtey  He 
between  Baroeloar  and  Man^tfor^,  both 
having  the  benefit  of  Rivers  to  export  the 
large  quantities  of  Rice  that  the  Fields 
produce."—^.  HamUtou^  i.  284-5.  {Jioiiey 
u  JTalH,  ao*  Stuart,  e|iw  eA.  ii.  259.] 

1780.— "St  Mavy'a  Islands  lie  along  the 
ooaat  N.  and  8.  as  far  as  off  the  rivir  of 
Baeanor,  or  OalUanpoor,  being  about  6 
leagues  ...  In  lat.  13"  50'  N.,  5  leagues 
from  liacanor,  runs  the  river  Baisalor."— 
Z>ww'«  N.  Binaory,  Stb  ad.  lOS. 

1814.—  "Barcelore,  now  frequently  called 
Cundauore. "—i^orftM,  Or.  Mem.  iv.  IQ9. 
also  aaa  113 ;  (2iid  ad.  IL  464]. 


BAOKDOBE,s.  H.  Ix^FibrC  bridle- 
cord ') ;  a  halter  or  leading  rein. 

BACKS££.  6ea  U.  bdksl:  uauticai 
'  aback,'  from  which  it  has  been  fomed 
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BADEOA,  n.p.  The  Tamil  Vada- 
gar,  i.e,  *Noftlieniem.'  The  name  iia& 
•t  liMfc  two  tpedfle  applioatioaa : 

a.  To  the  Telegu  people  who  in- 
vaded the  Tamil  country  from  the 
kingdom  of  Yijavanagara  (the  Bisnaga 
or  fliUlillga  of  the  Portuguese  and 
old  travellers)  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  but  especially  in  the  16th  centur}'. 
Tnis  word  first  occurs  in  the  letters  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (1544X  whose  Parava 
converts  on  the  Tinnevelly  CamkhI  were 
much  oppreased  by  these  jxjople.  The 
Bodega  language  of  Lucena,  and  other 
writers  re^ ruing  that  time,  is  tlu' 
Tel^.  The  fiidagas  of  St.  Fr. 
Xavier's  time  were  in  fact  the  emis- 
iaries  of  the  Nayaka  rulers  of  Madura, 
using  violence  to  exact  tribute  f<ir 
those  rulers,  whilst  the  Portuguese 
liad  conferred  <m  the  Fuavas  "the 
somewhat  dangerous  privilege  of  being 
Portuguese  subjects." — See  ikUdiwMt  H. 
of  Tiniievtlly,  69  geqq. 

1544. — "Eco  ad  Comorinum  Promonto- 
rium  oontcnao  e6<)ue  navicula*  deduce  xx. 
eibariis  onuBtaa,  ut  miiioris  illis  subveniam 
Neophytb,  <|iri  BafMlamin  (read  Bada- 
nrnrn)  HcerriTDorum  Cbristiani  nominis 
hostium  terroro  perculsi,  reUctis  Tiouj,  in 
abdidwmit.''— i8L  F,  Jav. 
EpitU.  1.  vi.,  od.  1677. 

1572.—"  Gens  est  in  regno  Bbnagae  quos 
Pftdffg^*  vix^.-^nt."—  K.  AeotleL,  4  6. 

1737. —  "  Iq  e&  parte  misaionis  CamateiuiiB 
in  quA  TflovgoH,  ut  aiunt,  linjfua  viget,  8«u 
inter  Badai^Oft,  quinque  annus  versatUBSum  ; 
neciue  quamdiu  vi^uuruut  vires  ab  ill4  dilec- 
tiwnn)4  et  fiancti88im&  MiraiaM  FbdeolMriuin 
Tcni."— In  Sfirbert,  iii.  230. 

1875. — ''Mr  C.  P.  Brown  informs  mo  that 
Mrly  Frandi  missionaries  in  the  Guntur 
ooontry  wrote  a  vocabolaiT  'd©  la  lan^e 
Talenga,  dite  vulgairemeat  !•  Badega. 
Bp.CotdmeUt  Drwndium  Onemmmt^  Intr. 
p.  83. 

b.  To  one  of  the  races  occupying  the 
Nikiri  Hills,  st)eaking  an  old  Canarese 
dji£ct)  and  being  apparently  a  Cana- 
KSe  colony,  long  separated  fnun  the 
parent    stock.— (See    Bp.  Culdweirs 

2nd  ed.,  pp.  34,  125,  &c.) 
[The  be.st  recent  account  of  this  people 
1?  tli.it  by  Mr  TbuT-ston  in  Bulhtin  of 
the  Madra*  AIuMum,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.] 
Tbib  name  ci  these  pemile  is  usoally  in 
En^iflh  oorrapted  to  Brni^ien. 

BADGBBB,  s.  P.  btld-glr,  'wind- 
eatdi.'  An  arrangement  acting  as  a 
windsail  to  bring  tin  wind  down  into 
a  houae ;  it  ia  commun  lu  iVrsia  and 


r 

in  Sind.  fit  is  the  Bddhaw  of  Arabia, 
and  the  MaXkaf  of  Egypt  (Burfon.  At, 
Ni^hU,  I  S37;  XoiM,  Mod,  Sg^ 

i.  23.] 

1298. — "The  heat  \b  tremendous  (at 
Hormus),  and  on  that  account  the  houses 
are  built  with  Tentilatora  (ventien)  Ut  ctUii 
the  wind.  Tbaae  ventilatore  are  pLMsad  on 

the  side  from  which  the  wind  comes,  and 
they  bring  the  wind  down  into  the  house 
to  cool  Marco  PU^  «.  4fiO. 

[ir>98. — A  similar  Rrmn^jement  at  the 
same  place  is  described  by  Ltnichoten^  i.  51, 
Hak.  Soc.] 

1682.— At  Gamron  (Oombroon)  "most 

of  the  houses  have  a  square  tower  which 
J  st-'inds  up  far  nK)ve  the  r<><>f,  and  which  in 
the  upixsr  {mrt  towards  the  four  wioda  has 
ports  and  o]>enings  to  admit  air  and  oaidi 
the  wind,  which  ttlays  through  these,  and 
ventilates  the  whole  house.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  people  lie  at  iiipht  ut  the  bottooi 
of  these  towers,  so  as  to  get  good  rest."— 

[1798.  — "The  air  in  it  was  ct>ntiniially 
refreshed  and  renewed  by  a  cool-sail,  made 
like  a  funnel,  in  the  manner  uf  M.  dn 
Uamel."--.SteMr«IMilb  y«9^  U-  lOA.] 

1817. 

"  The  tcind-tatctr  on  the  Emir's  dome 
Oui  Maioely  win  a  breath  from  heaven." 

Moore^  Firt-wortkippert. 

1873. — .  .  .  Badgin  or  windcatchers. 
You  eee  on  every  roof  these  diminutive 
screens  of  wattle  and  dab,  forming  acute 

angles  with  the  hatches  over  which  thoy 
project.  Some  are  moveable,  so  as  to  be 
turned  to  the  8.W.  betweao  luich  and  tha 
end  of  July,  when  the  monsoon  sets  in  from 
that  quarter."— ^urtonV  Sind  Rentited,  264. 

1881.—"  A  number  of  square  turrets  stiok 
up  all  over  the  town ;  theee  are  badgin  or 
ventilators,  open  sometimfls  to  all  the  winds, 
.>M)motimes  only  to  one  or  two.  and  divided 
inside  like  the  due.^  of  a  groat  chimney, 
either  to  oatch  the  drau^'ht,  or  to  carrv  it 
to  the  several  rooms  below/'— PiMMMr  MttU^ 

BADJOE,  BAJOO,  s.  The  Malay 
jacket  (Mai.  bdju)  [of  which  many 
varieties  are  described  bj  Dennya 
{DiK.  Did.  p.  107)]. 

[c  1610.— "The  wtmwn  (Pbrtuguose)  take 
their  ease  in  tbeir  smoeks  or  Bajus,  whieh 

are  rnoro  tmnfparent  and  fine  than  the  n.'  -^t 
delicate  crape  of  those  jiorts." — I'vrard  de 
LamU,  Hak.  800.  U.  112.f 

17M.-  "Over  fhU  they  wc.ir  the  badjOO, 
which  resomblei  a  morning  gown,  open  at 
the  nock,  but  fastened  close  at  the  wrist, 
and  half-way  up  the  ann."— i/offw,  if.  ^ 
Sumalr%  2Dd  ed.  44. 

1878. — "The  general  Malay  costume  .... 
consists  of  an  inner  vest,  having  a  ooUar  to 
button  tight  round  tiie  dmIc,  rad  tiie  bsio, 
or  jacket,  often  of  light  ookNiied  dindtyt  lOr 
undress."— if cAair,  147. 
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1883.— "They  wewr  abore  it  a  short- 
slueved  jacket,  the  bftju,  beautifully  raudo, 
and  oft«Q  Terj  taatofaUy  doooratod  in  ftne 

BAF.T>.  a.  H.  hel,  Mahr.  haU,  from 
8ktb  vilvoy  the  Tree  and  Fruit  of  AegU 
marmelos  (Correa),  or  '  Bengal  Quince,' 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  after  the 
name  {Mmnmim  df  Btnguala)  given  it 
by  Garcia  de  Orta,  who  first  described 
the  v-irtue^^  of  this  fruit  in  the  treat- 
ment o£  liyseiiiery,  &c.  These  are 
notieed  al.%  by  P.  Vincenzo  Maria  and 
others,  and  have  always  Ijeen  familiar 
in  India.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
attracted  aenoos  attention  in 
till  about  the  jrear  1860.  It 
IS  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  \^lriou8 
parts  of  India.  The  dried  fruit  is  now 
imported  into  Bngland. — (See  Hanbury 
and  Fludnger,  116)  ;  {IVaU,  Econ.  Diet. 
i  117  Mjqf-].  The  ahellv  rind  of  the 
W  ia  in  the  Pumab  made  into  carved 
■nnff-boiM  for  aaw  to  the  Afghaiw. 

l.V)3.  —  "And  aa  I  knew  that  it  was 
callixi  beli  in  BaqunL  I  eiK)uired  of  thoMo 
native  phyiiiciam  whkm  waa  its  propername, 
rtryWe  or  beli,  and  they  told  me  that  cir\fole 
[inphala\  was  the  physician's  namo  for  it." — 
fr'.m  ).i  />«  0.,  If.  221  v.,  222. 

[1614.— "One  jar  of  E^le  at  rn.  6  per 
naund." — Fo^^  Lrttert,  iii.  41.] 

1631.— Jac.  Bontiui  descrihes  the  bel  as 
m/mm  cydoAium  {i.e.  a  qnince),  and  speaks 
of  its  pal|>  as  good  (or  dysenter^juad  ^ 

cap.  Tin. 

liRfSL — **t1ie  BQi  plant  growi  to  no 

^Te«ter  hei^rht  than  that  of  a  man  [this  is 
uioorrBCt^  all  thorny  ....  the  fruit  in  size 
and  bardneM,  and  nature  of  rind,  reaembles 
a  pcBMgraMte,  dotted  over  the  suiteoe  with 
Imie  dark  spots  equally  distribated.  .  .  . 
With  the  fniit  thoy  m.ike  :i  dociK-tion,  which 
i>  ;t  ino^t  oSicaciouH  remedy  for  dysenteries 
<  r  ti'lxeM,  prooeedingfroDesoeHivelieati . 
—P.  Vituenao,  353. 

1879. — .  .  On  this  plain  you  will  mo 
a  \»rge  bti-tree.  and  on  it  uno  big  b^l-fruit." 
—Mmaiakti,  litdimi^  Airy  Taiet,  140. 

BAFTA,  a.   A  kind  of  calico,  made 

especially  at  Baroch  ;  from  the  Pera. 
hdfUiy  'woven.'  The  old  B;xro<h  bifUw 
seem  to  have  l)een  tine  goo<l5.  Nothing 
ia  liarder  than  to  find  intelligible  ex- 
planatiouM  of  the  distinction  between 
the  nu nit' runs  varieties  of  cotton  stuH'n 
fbnnerly  ported  from  India  to  Eorope 
VBd»*atill  greater  vatkty-of  name.s  ; 
names  and  trade  being  generally  alike 
obeoLete.   BafUu  however  survived  in 


the  Tariffs  till  recently.  [Bafia  is  at 
present  the  name  applied  to  a  silk 
fabric.  (See  quotation  from  Yux\if 
Ali  below.^  In  Ben^l,  Char|)ata  and 
Noakhali  m  the  Chittagong  Diviaion 
were  also  noted  for  their  cotton  he^a» 
{Birdwood,  Industr.  Arts,  249).] 

1598. — "There  is  made  groat  store  of 
Cotton  loinnen  of  diuers  sort  .  .  ,  Boffataa." 

—Liiuchitten,  p.  18.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  60.] 

[1605-6.— "  Ai/<'«  KasM  of  the  flKnont 
Totya,  BtJltL"—J}irdtoood,  First  Lrtter  Book^' 
73.  Wa have aUo  "Black  BaflKfela."--/Wrf. 
74.] 

[1610.— "Bailkta,  the  ootge  100.**-> 

Dangers,  LetUrs,  i.  72.] 

1612.  — "Baftas  or  white  Callioos,  from 
twentio  to  fortie  Royals  the  wg9.**—€hpL 

Sana,  in  Furchat,  i.  'M7. 

1638. — " .  .  .  tissoram*  tjui  y  font  cett© 
sorte  do  toileH  do  cotton,  quo  Ton  appello 
baftai^  qui  sont'lee  plus  finea  de  toataa 
oellae  qm  se  font  dans  la  Pltmbise  de 

Gumratta.  "—^fn  nffe/.tfo,  1 2S . 

1663. — "Baftaa  est  un  oom  Indien  qui 
dgnifle  dos  toilea  fort  ■err<aa  do  cotton, 
lesquellee  la  pluspart  viennent  de  fiaroche, 
ville  du  Royaumo  de  Guzerat,  apparienaut 
au  Grand  Mogol." — De  la  B.  le  (fouz,  515. 

166f;.  — "Tlie  Baftas,  or  Oalicuts  nainted 
red,  hluo,  and  black,  are  carried  white  U> 
Agnt  and  Anuuialxid,  in  regard  thoso  cities 
aro  noaro.st  tho  places  where  the  Jndtgo  is 
made  that  is  us'u  in  colouring." — IkutrtUer^ 
(E.  T.)  p.  127  ;  [od.  Ball,  u.  6]. 

1672.—"  Broack  BalUfl,  broad  and 
naiTow.**— I'tferv  88. 

1727. — "The  Baroaek  Baftas  are  famoiu* 
throoffhoat  all  India,  the  country  producing 
the  bastOottonla  the  Wotld.''~X  AMOftaH 

i.  144. 

1875. — In  the  Calcutta  Tariff  valuation  of 
this  year  we  find  Pieoe  Goods,  Cotton : 
•         •         •  • 

Raflahs,  score,  Rs.  SO. 

[1900.—"  Akin  to  the  pot  OSnt  is  a  fabrio 
kncnm  as  Baita  (literally  wovenk  produced 
in  Benares ;  body  pure  silk,  with  butis  in 

/m/oWmm  or  cloth  ;  .  .  .  nw*]  for  aiigartiUUf 
tots,  and  women's  paiiamaM  {hlxuttilxnuuii.**--' 

It  is  cnriona  to  find  this  word  now 

current  on  Lake  Nyanza.    The  burial 

of  King  Mt«.Sr'i's  mother  is  spoken  of  : 

1883.— "The  chiefs  half  fiUed  thenioely- 
padded  ooflin  with  Imfta  (bleached  cefioo) 

.  .  .  after  that  tho  corpso  ;Lr.r]  then  tho 
coffin  was  filled  up  with  more  bofta.  .  .  ,** — 
la  Ok,  Mimif,  InlMiffmeer,  V.8.,  viiL  p.  MS. 


BAKAB,  8.  Ar.  bahdr^  Malay&l. 
bhdram^  from  Skt.  Wkiro,  *a  load.'  A 
weight  used  in  large  tradinff  trana- 
actioiis  ;  it  varied  much  in  oifferent 
localities ;  and  though  the  name  ia  of 
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Indian  origin  it  was  naturalised  by  the 
Arabs,  and  carried  by  them  to  the  far 

East,  being  found  in  use,  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  those  seas,  at 
least  aa  far  M  the  Molnoeaa.  In  the 

Indian  islands  the  hahdr  is  generally 
reckoned  as  equal  to  3  pectlls  (q.v.), 
or  400  avoirdupois.  But  there  was 
a  different  hahdr  in  use  for  different 
articles  of  merchanfliso  ;  or,  rather, 
each  article  had  a  special  surplus  allow- 
ance in  weighing,  which  practieally 
made  a  different  hahdr  (see  PICOTA). 
Mr.  Skeat  says  that  it  is  now  uni- 
orndy  equal  to  400  lbs.  av.  in  the 
Britisn  dominions  in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula ;  but  Klinkert  gives  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  12  pikvk  of  Agar-agar  ; 
6  of  3  of  TripBAg.] 

1498.—".  .  .  and  begged  hfantoaend  to 
the  King  hie  Loid  a  liapg  of  cinnamon,  and 
another  of  clovo  ...  for  ttmple"  (a  wtodra). 

—Roteiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  78. 

1506b— "  In  OenanoT  el  suo  Re  si  ^  Kontil,  o 
qni  nasM  ta.  (i.e.  tenmi  or  '  ginger ') ;  ma  li 

7.Z.  ixjchi  e  non  cusi  boni  como  quelli  do 
Colcut,  o  suo  peso  Hi  chiatna  baar,  che  sono 
K.  (Oantari)  4  da  Lislx^na."— JMujeM  di 

Leonardo  Ca  Masser,  26.  [ 

ir)10. — "If  the  merchandi.HO  ulx>ut  which  j 
thuy  treat  be  spices,  they  deal  by  the  bakar, 
whMh  bahar  weighs  three  of  our  oBUlavi."— 

VarOtmn,  p.  170. 

1516. — "  It  (M.'iLicai)  has  pot  such  a  quan- 
tity of  sold,  that  the  great  merchantH  do 
not  eethnate  their  property,  nor  reckon 

otherwise  than  hy  Jxilun-.i  of  gold,  which  are 
4  quintals  to  each  bahar." — Barhwu,  193. 

1552.— "300baharesof  pepper."— C<u<an- 
heda,  ii.  301.   Oorrea  writes  Msea,  a»  doe* 

alsK)  Couto. 

1554.— "The  baar  of  nuti  (aos)  contains 
20  fanifoUu,  and  5  maunda  more  of  ^oota ; 
thuA  the  hoar,  with  its  pieotOf  oontaine  '20^ 
fcra<;ola.s.  .  .  ."—.-1.  Xiin€$f9m 

c.  1569.—"  After  thi«  I  saw  one  that  would 
have  giTon  a  baxTO  of  Pepper,  which  is  two 
QnintaU  and  a  halfe,  for  a  little  Moti-svire  of 
water,  and  he  oould  not  have  it." — C. 
FrtdtridBt,  in  HtJ^,  ii.  868. 

l.')98.  — "  Each  Bhar  of  Sun/tn  woitrheth 
880  catUn  of  ChirxA.  ' —Li nicboten,  34  :  [Uak. 
8oc.  i.  118]. 

1606.—".  .  .  their  oamo  in  his  company 
a  I'ortugall  Souldier,  which  brought  a 
Wfirnint  from  tho  Caj>iUiine  to  the  G<niern<>r 
of  ManUtia,  to  tradu  with  vs,  and  likowiao 
to  giue  Jokn  Rogers,  for  his  pains  a  Bahar  of 
Cloues." — Middletiin's  Voyiuje,  D.  2,  h. 

1613.  — "  Poniuo  o8  uaturaee  na  quelle 
ten){>o  ix)s.snvao  muytoa  Mbraa  do  onro."— 
Gi>dinku  de  fi.redia,  4  v. 

[1802.— "That  at  the  pruiK-r  r*e;i*.'n  for 
gathering  tha  popper  and  for  a  J'a/'ain 
weighhig  18  raposs  and  li  Viestam  120  of 
which  are  aqoal  toa  Tatam  or  Mwmd  weigh- 


ing 1,782  rupees,  oalenlathig,  at  wMeh 

standard  for  one  barom  or  Cntuli/  the 
Sircar's  price  is  its.  120." — Prod,  ai  Maiabar, 
in  Logan,  iii.  348.  Tilis  flaakoi  tha  baiMB 
equal  to  650  lbe.J 

BAHAUDXTB,  s.  H.  BbMmt,  *a 

hero^  or  champion.'  It  is  a  title  aflued 
commonly  to  the  name.s  of  European 
othcers  in  Indian  documeuts,  or  wlien 
spoken  of  ceremoniously  hy  natives 
{e.g.  "Jones  Saliil)  BaJuIdur"),  in  which 
use  it  may  l)e  compared  with  "the 
gallant  officer"  oi  Parliamentary 
courtesy,  or  the  lUiuinimmo  Sigmre  of 
the  Italians.  It  was  conferred  as  a 
title  of  honour  hy^  the  Qreat  Mo^ 
and  by  other  native  princes  [while 
in  Persia  it  w;i.s  often  applied  to  slaves 
(Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  iii.  114)].  Tluis 
it  was  particularly  affecttid  U)  the  end 
of  his  life  by  Hyder  Ali,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  by  the  Raja  of  Mysore 
(.see  quotation  from  John  Lindsay 
below  [and  WUks,  Mysoor,  Madras 
reprint)  i.  280]).  Bahidnr  and  Sirdar 
lidktldur  are  }iI.so  the  ottirial  tillos  of 
nK'niV)ers  of  the  2nd  and  1st  classes 
rtsiH'ctively  of  the  Order  of  British 
India,  established  for  native  officers 
of  the  army  in  1837.  [The  title  of 
Rdi  Bahddwr  is  also  conferred  upon 
Hindu  civil  mHu  t  i-s.] 

As  conferred  by  tne  Court  of  Delhi 
the  usual  gradation  of  titles  was 
(ascending) : — 1.  Bahadur ;  2.  Bahddwr 
Jang;  3.  Bahadur  vd-Daulah ;  4. 
Bahadur  ul-mulk.  At  Hyderabad  they 
had  also  Bahddwr  vl-Umrd  (££r*> 

ftatrick,    in    Tippoo'g    Lttterif  SMY. 
Many  such  titles  of  Eurf)|»eans  will 
►e  found  in  NorUi  Indian  N.  d: 
i.  35,  143,  179 ;  iv.  17.] 

In  Anglo-Indian  colhwjuial  jvirlance 
the  word  denotes  a  hauglity  or  pompous 
personage,  exercising  his  brief  authority 
with  a  suoog  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  a  don  rather  than  a 
swaggerer.  Thackeray,  who  derived 
fromnis  Indian  hirth and  connections 
a  humorous  felicity  in  the  use  of 
Anglo-Indian  expressions,  hiis  not 
oniilted  this  serviceable  woi-d.  lu 
that  brilliant  Inirlesque,  the  Mmoin 
of  Major  Giihagayi.,  we  have  the 
Mahratta  traitor  Bobachee  Bahauder. 
It  is  said  also  that  Mr  Cannhig^ 
malicious  wit  bestow^ed  on  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was  not  less  ereat  .is 
a  talker  than  as  a  soldier  auu  states- 
man, the  tiUe,  not  included  in  the 
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Great  Mogul's  repertory,  of  Baliauder 
Jaw,* 

Bahddur  i.n  one  of  the  tt*rrns  which 
tlie  hosts  of  Chingiz  Khan  brought 
with  them  from  the  Mon^l  Steppes. 
In  the  Moncol  cenealogies  we  hud  j 
Tesugai  Bahdaur,  the  father  of  Cliingi/,  j 
and  many  more.  Subutai  Bahddur, 
one  of  the  great  soldierB  ci  the  Mongol 
htkst,  twice  led  it  to  the  conquest  of 
SoTitheni  Russia,  tivice  to  that  <>f 
Northern  China.  In  Sanang  Setzen  s 
poetical  annals  of  the  Mongols,  as 
rendered  by  I.  J.  Schmidt,  the  word 
is  written  Baghatur^  whence  in  Kussian 
BofoHr  BtiU  mrvives  as  a  memento 
probably  of  the  Tartar  domination, 
nieaning  'a  herf>  or  clianipion.'  It 
tucurs  often  in  the  old  Russian  epic 
liallads  in  this  sense ;  and  is  also  an- 
pli.'d  to  Samson  of  the  Bible.  It 
occurs  in  a  Russian  chronicler  as  early 
as  1240,  bat  in  application  to  Mongol 
leadem  In  Polish  is  found  as  Bo- 
hatyr,  and  in  Hungnrian  as  TMtor, — this 
last  bein^  in  fact  the  popular  Mongol 
pfepuncMtion  of  Bag^ahir.  In  Tarki 
also  this  elihidii  of  the  guttural  extend.s 
to  the  sf)elling,  and  the  word  becomes 
Biitur,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Dicta,  of 
VaniW'ry  and  Pa  vet  de  f'ourteille. 
In  Manchu  als^)  the  word  takes  the 
form  of  BaturtL,  expressed  in  Cliine.'^ 
ehaneten  as  Pa4u4u;f  the  Kirghiz. 
ha.s  it  a-s  B^ifyr ;  the  Altai-Tataric  as 
PaaUifr,  and  the  other  dialect.«i  even 
as  Magathyr.  But  tlie  singular  historv 
of  the  word  is  not  yet  entirely  told. 
B^^nffV  has  snggestfd  that  the  won! 
originated  in  Skt.  bhtiwt-dhara  ('  happi- 
new-posseasing').:^  "Bat  the  late 
lamented  Prof.  A.  Schiefner,  who 
favoured  us  with  a  note  on  the 
sobject,  wa.s  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  word  was  rather  a  corruption 
"thrtnigh  dissimulation  of  the  conso- 
luuit,"  of  the  Zend  bagha-jnUhra  *Son 
of  God,'  and  thus  but  another  form 
of  the  famous  tenn  Fa^ifor,  by  which 
th*-  old  Persians  r<*ndere<l  the  Chinese 
Tien-Uz  ('  Sou  of  Heaven  '),  applying  it 
to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

•  At  Lord  Wftllwilpy's  table,  M^ior  Malcolm 
tn«-ntioii«^l  M  a  notable  fact  that  he  and  thrc^  nf 
h»  brttthi-n*  lia<l  onr«  mot  together  in  Indui. 
"  Itr.;'"^*)M«,  Malcolni,  ((  iit'-  inijiosiiiblH !"  said 
tk* (io\ ••niOr-(ff iitraL  Malcoltn  i>»»r>iiHtcd.  "No. 
BO,"  mi'i  Ixjnl  Wellrslfv,  "  if  four  Malcolms  linti 
met,  wr  ►honid  have  heard  the  noi»«"  nil  over 
ladta! 

t  R*^  Chintz  Rffordtr,  1876,  viL  834,  and  A'ova- 
Uffk:*  Miynyel  Dirt.  No.  1058. 
I  Orignt  und  OceUUnt,  L  IK. 

V 


r280-90.^ — In  iin  eccentric  Penimn  |K>em 
purposely  stutTcd  with  Mongol  expressiun-s, 
written  by  Purboba  J&inl  in  pnuM  of 
ArghQn  Kh&n  of  Psnia,  of  which  HanuiMr 
has  given  a  C>omian  tranalatioii,  ire  have 
the  following : — 

"  ThG  Great  Knan  names  thee  his  UlwgK' 

Hlteichi  [Creat  Secretary]. 
Seeing  thon  art  hluhhi  and  Behadir  to 
Ik  Kit  ; 

O  Well-belovefl,  the  yarligk  [rescript]  that 

thou  drwt  iiisue  is  obeyed 
by  Turk  and  Mongol,  by  Peniaii,  Greek, 

and  Ii;irUiriati  I ' 

(JtMh.  da-  Gold.  Horde,  481. 

c.  1400. — "I  ordained  that  every  Ameer 
who  should  reduce  a  Kingdom,  or  defeat 
an  army,  .shoulci  Ixj  c.\alto<i  ti\  three  thin^.-i: 
by  a  title  of  honour,  by  the  Tmih  f  Yale's 
tail  standard],  and  by  the  Arti/tini  [great 
kettle  drum] :  and  should  Vw  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Bahaudur."  -  Timour's  hudtuUtf 
28:5  ;  .see  nl.-«o  291  -2i»:}. 

1404. — "E  elles  le  dixenm  T\  aijuel  era 
un^  de  lofl  valiStes  e  Bahadures  q'on  el  * 
linage  del  Seflor  auia."— C/an>>,  |  bondx. 

„  "  £  el  home  8  este  haxe  e  mas  vino 
bene  diien  que  es  Bahador,  que  dixen  eUea 

|»«)r  hnmeni  rezin." — Do.  §  cxii. 

1407.— "  The  PriDoe  nuMmteii,  eioorted  bj 
a  troop  of  Bahadun,  who  wore  alwam 

about  his  jierson."— ilWirmnAb'*  BitU  m 
Not.  et  Ext.  xiv.  126. 

15M.— (As  a  proper  name.)  *'Itaf|  ille 

potentissiniuM  Rex  Badur,  Indiae  universao 

terror,  a  (juo  nonulli  regnO   I'ori  maximi 

quodum  regis  tenori  affirmant.  .  .  ." — Letter 

from  Jok»  III,  of  PwtugtU  to  Pope  Paul 
III.  V  »  r- 

Hardly  any  native  name  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  Portiigaese  Hist,  of 

India  than  this  of  Bad >ir~  \\t.  Riha- 
dur  Shah,  the  warlike  and  powerful 
king  of  Chuerat  (1626;47X  Killed  in 

a  fray  wliicli  dosed  an  intcrvifw  with 
the  Viceroy,  Nimo  da  Ciuiha,  at  Diu. 

ITM.  —  "The  Kiiyersf  TnrUirt  .  .  .  aro 
divided  into  three  J/tnxi/u,  under  the 
GoTemmeut  of  a  Kha»»  That  part  whidi 
borders  on  the  Rusdan  dominions  was  under 
the  authority  of  Jmn  lir'l-.  whom  name  on 
all  occa^^ions  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Bater."— //«nimy,  i.  239.  The  name  Jean 
Beet  is  probably  Jan^tet,  a  oame  which  one 
finds  among  the  hordes  as  fsr  haidc  as  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  osiitiuy  (see  ibm 
JiatutOj  it.  397). 

1760.— "From  Shah  Ahun  Baluidre,  son 

of  Alum  Ouire,  the  Creat  Mogtil,  and  suc- 
coHsor  of  the  Empire,  to  Colonel  iSabut  Jung 
Bahadre"  {i,e.  Cbve).— Letter  in  Long, 

p.  163. 

We  have  aaid  that  the  title  Behauder 
{Bahddvir)  was  one  by  whieh  Hyder 
Ali  of  Mysore  was  commonly  known 
in  h\»  day.  Thus  in  the  two  next 
quotations : 
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1781. — "Sheikh  Hiusein  upon  the  (^rd 
XmVLa  mo  that  our  armv  htus  boat  thu  Beh&n- 
dtr  Hyder  Alij,  and  that  peace  was 

UMkiag.  Another  Ho|>oy  in  the  aftemooD 
tellii  lu  that  the  Bahaoder  had  destroyad 
our  army,  and  was  beneging  M*drM.  — 
t  'apfiiufif  of  Hon.  John  Lmitaff,  ia  Lim  ^ 
tkt  LiHdMjftf  iii,  286. 

1800.  ~"Om  1m  of  Behftudiy  pagodas." 
—  WfUingto*^  i.  148. 

1801.  --"  TbamM,  who  mnoh  in  liqaor, 
now  turned  round  to  his  aowort,  and  said — 

•  Could  any  one  have  stopped  Sahib  Bahau- 
door  at  this  fi^te  but  one  month  ago  ? '  '  No, 

no.  ■  replied  they  ;  oa  wllioll  AlAMT, 

MU.  J/rm.  i.  'm. 

1872.—".  .  .  the  word  'Bahidur'  .  .  . 
(at  the  Mogul's  Court)  .  .  .  was  only  used 
a*  an  apitlMt.  Ahmad  Shah  used  it  as  a 
title  ana  offderad  Ma  naiM  to  ba  read  in  Uia 

Friririv  prayer  as  'Mujahifl  ml  d(n  Mu- 
hiitniiiAd  Abd  nayr  Ahmad  Shah  Bahidttr. 
Heneo  also  *  Kamoan  l  Bahadur,'  the  name 
hy  wfaioh  tha  £.  I.  Oompaiiiy  is  atiU  Imown 
in  India.  Tha  modara  *  Khan  Baliidvr  ■  is, 
in  Bengal,  by  permis?!ion  a^-'Utni-d  by  Mu- 
hammedan  l>eputy  Magi.Htr.Hes  whilnt  Hindu 
Deputy  Mtigistnitcs  lus^uuie  '  K^i  Bah4dur' : 
it  ataodsi  of  ooone.  for  *Khlb&-t-B«hidQr.' 
*tlia  ooorageoaa  Kh£n.'  Tha  oompouna, 
howarer,  is  a  m'xlern  abnonn.il  ono  ;  for 
*KlUKn'  was  conferred  by  the  Dihli  Em- 
parors,  and  so  also  '  Bah<idur '  and  '  Bah^ur 
Khlln,^  but  not  *Khiin  Bahitdur.'"— iV^. 
AiscAaMiaa,  in  Imd.  An/u/ttaty,  i.  281. 

1876. — Reverencing  at  the  same  time 
bfUTary,  dash,  and  boldness,  and  loving  their 
freedom,  they  (the  KirRhiz)  ware  always 
ready  to  follow  the  stjinanrd  of  any  batyr, 
or  hero,  .  .  .  who  might  aupuar  on  the 
ataga."— &At(yfaK«  TarttMaiit  i.  88. 

^q-Q  "Peacock  featherr<  for  ■'niiu-  of  the 
sulxjrdinute  officer?*,  u  yellow  jutket  tor  the 
successful  (jeneral,  and  the  l>est<)wal  of  the 

Manoboo  UUa  of  Batnru,  or  'Brare  '  on 
aona  of  tba  noal  diatingnished  brigadiers, 
ara  probaUy  aH  tiia  boiv »ir-i  which  await  the 
return  of  a  triumphal  army.  The  reward 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  M 'hinoso  Ckirdon  ' 
for  the  {kvrt  he  took  in  the  auppression  of 
tha  l^ipin^  rebellion  waa  a  yallow  jacket, 
and  the  title  of  Rnfum  has  lately  Ken 
bestowed  on  Mr  Mesny  for  yean*  of  faithful 
Hervice  against  the  reliels  in  the  province  nf 
Kwaidiow." — SatHr*f<tit  Itrr.,  Aug.  10,  p.  182. 

,,       "There  is  nothing  of  the  great 
bahawdar  about  him."— wHAsaaaiai,  No. 

2670,  p.  8:.l. 

1879.  — "This  strictly  prohibitive  Pro- 
claination  is  isMue<l  by  thu  Pruvinoial  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Likim  .  .  .  and 
Chang,  Brevet- Provincial  .Judge,  chief  of  tlia 

Koochow  liikim  (Vntml  Office.  Taut'ai  for 
npociiil  MLTvice,  and  Bat  uru  with  the  title 
of  '  Awe-in.ipiring  Hnive  * '  Tran.**!.  of  I'm- 
citmatum  againU  the  ctUtivatwn  (tf  tke  J*opp^ 
in  Fooebow,  July  1879. 

BAHIBWUTTEEA, ».  Quybdhir- 
ttoM.     A   speciee  of   outlawry  in 


Guzerat ;  bdhirimt'iJ,  the  individual 
]trHctising  the  otleiu  i'.  It  consists  'Mii 
the  RajpcK)t.s  or  Grassias  making  thcir 
ryots  and  depeudanta  quit  their  oalive 
village,  which  is  snflered  to  remain 
WMte ;  the  Cmssia  with  his  brethren 
then  retires  to  .some  asylum,  wlumc© 
he  may  carry  on  hLs  depredations  with 
impunity.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  ana  tlie  redn'.s.s  of  in- 
juries being  common  cause  with  tlie 
members  of  every  family,  the  BoMr- 
ioutUea  has  little  to  fear  from  those 
who  are  not  in  the  imni<*diat<'  intc*reat 
of  his  enemy,  and  he  is  in  consequence 
enahled  to  commit  rery  extensive 
mischief."— Co/.  IVnUcer,  (juotvd  in 
Forbes,  Rd*  Mdla,  2nd  ed.,  p.  264-5. 
Col.  Walker  derives  the  name  from 
bdhdr,  *  out,' and  loift,  *a  road.'  [Tod, 
in  a  note  to  the  pa.s.sage  «iuot«'<l  below, 
says  this  term  is  a  compound  ot  b^lr 
{bdhir)  and  wulton  (teia(an),  literally 
ex  patridJ'] 

[1829.— "  This  petty  chieftain,  who  enjoyed 
the  distinctive  epithet  of  outlnw  {hirimttitt), 
wasof  the  Soni(furra  clan."  .  .  .  /'nn.  yarr.^ 
in  AntuUt  of  Raj.  (C-alcutta  reprintf,  i.  724.] 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  bri^udagu 
in  Sicily  is  almost  what  is  here 
deseribea  in  Eattiwir. 

BAIKBEE,  s.  The  Bombay  name 
for  the  Barldiig-deer.  It  is  (lu/xinUi 

bekr'i :  .uid  arc.  to  Jerdon  an'l[Blaii<lfor<l, 
MamimtUa^  633j  Mahr.  btkra  or  bekar^ 
but  this  is  not  in  Molesworth's  Diet. 
[Forsyth  {Highlindsi  of  C.  /.,  ]>.  470) 
gives  the  Crond  and  Korku  names  as 
liherkij  which  may  be  thu  original]. 
1879.— "Anyone  who  has  shot  baikxi  on 

the  spurs  of  the  Chat.-<  can  tell  how  it  ia 
iKxtsiblo  unerringly  to  mark  down  those  little 
iKja-tts,  taking  up  their  ]Ktsitiou  for  the  clay 
in  the  early  dawn." — Over/.  Timet  o/  Jitdnt, 
Suppt.  May  12,  76. 

BAJ&A,  s.  U.  fMijrd  and  hajri 
nicillaria  gpieatay  Willden.).  One  of 
the  tall  millets  forming  a  <lry  cron  in 
many  jKirt.s  of  India.  F  >rbe.«4  calls  it 
baJijeree  (Or.  Man.  ii.  406  ;  [2nd  ed.  i. 
167  X  ana  hajeree  (i.  23)]. 

1844.—"  The  ground  (at  Mahaniiu«>ro) 
waa  gananJly  oovered  with  bairte.  full  5  or 
6  f aat  hUkl^^Lofd  EUtiJbmwgK  in  /wC 


a  P.— H. 

khflnl ;  a  kind  of  cake  almost  exactly 
re.>*enil)ling  pie-crusty  said  U)  owe  its 
name  to  its  inventor,  Bdkir  Kkdn, 
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BALA80RK. 


[1871.— "The  bait  kind  (of  native  cakes) 
•re  baka  kaaiJi  and  *  sheer  »uM'  (ShMr- 
mmaHy^RiddeU,  Jmd.  iMmtd,  JSetm.  886.] 

BALACHONG,  BLACHONO,  & 

Ifday  hildchiln ;  [acc.  to  Mr  Skeat 
the  standard  Malav  is  hhirhan^  in 
full  beiackan.]  The  characteristic 
condiment  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malayan  races,  roin]MKSt*d  of  ])ra\vn8, 
eardines,  and  other  small  ti.sh,  allowed 
to  ferment  in  a  heap,  and  then  mashed 
op  with  salt.  [Mr  Skeat  aays  that 
it  is  often,  if  not  always,  trodden  out 
like  grapes,]  Marsdeu  calla  it  *a 
tipeam  <ra  caviare/  whieh  is  hardly 
fair  to  caviare.  It  is  the  ngdpi 
(Ngapee)  of  the  Burmese,  and  trdn 
of  the  Javaue.'tt;,  and  is  probably,  as 
C^wford  aayji,  the  Ronian  garum. 
One  of  us,  who  has  witne&sed  the 
|»rucefla  of  prejiariiig  ngdpi  on  the 
island  of  Negrais,  &  almost  disposed 
to  a^ree  \*-ith  the  Venetian  Oasparo 
ftilbi  (1583),  who  says  "he  would 
rather  smell  a  de<id  dog,  to  say  nothing 
of  eating  it"  (f.  126v).  Bat  when 
this  experience  is  absent  it  may  be 
more  tolerable. 

16^. — Dampier   writ«ii   it  Baladuton, 

ii.  28. 

17?7  "  p.f))/v»«rv  in  famous  for  making 
Ballichaug,  .i  Siiucc  tnado  of  dried  Shrimps, 
Cod  j>ei»per,  HaM,  and  a  Soa-weed  or  (inws, 
all  well  mixed  and  lieaten  up  to  the  Con- 
wit«ncy  of  thiek  Moatetd.**— J.  Bamiiion, 
ii.  1^.  The  same  author,  in  spenkinp  of 
I'ei^i.  ci\\\-  the  like  sjiuce  /'n>ci-  (44),  which 
w.t.- j.r  UiMy  the  Talain  aarae.  It  appearn 
aiao  in  Sonnerat  under  the  form  J*rvx 
<iL  906). 

178^1.  —  "Blaohang  ...  is  esteemed  » 
freat  delicacy  among  the  Malaya^  and  is 
ttees  exported  to  the  west  of  India.  ...  It 

i«  a  species  of  ca^-iare,  .and  is  oxtromely 
<^cn!<ive  and  di.o^UMting  to  penoos  w  ho  are 
not  Htvii.-Jtumed   to  it."— JcamlMV  S,  ^ 

Snunitni,  2ud  tid.  f>7. 

(1S71.  — Kiddell  (/W.  /><;/«^x/.  AVw,.  p.  227) 
eir&o  a  receipt  for  Ballachong,  of  which  the 
baau  ia  prawna^  to  which  are  added  cbilliee, 
Mit,  fanie,  tamarind  jnim,  koJ] 

-  .  ,  blaclxang— a  .Malay  pro- 
paratioa  much  reli«hed  by  £urojpean  lovers 
of  decompoaed  eheeee.  .  ."^Mm  Bird. 


BALAQHAUT,  used  as  n.p. ;  P. 
haUU  'A\im*  H.  Mahr.,  &c.,  gkat,  'a 
paas' — the  roTintr}'  'above  the  pa-sse.^' 
«A  abovi^the  passes  over  the  raiige  of 
mountains  whieh  we  call  the  "Western 
CHiantS."  The  mistaken  idea  that  I 
jhtft  means  '.mnnntoins '  causes  Forbes  1 


to  give  a  nonsensical  explanation,  cited 
below.  The  expression  may  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Scotch  phrases  re- 
garding "below  and  abf)Vf  the  Pass" 
of  so  and  so,  implying  Lovvlauds  aud 
Highlands. 

c.  1562. — *' All  these  things  were  braan^ht 

by  the  Moors,  who  tnuled  in  iHjpiwr  which 
they  brought  fn)m  the  hilLs  whore  it  grew, 
by  land  in  Bisuega,  and  Balagate,  and 
Cambay."— CiDrrw,  ad.  Ld.  iitaJey,  Uak. 
8oc.  p.  844. 

1563. — "/i.  Ivot  us  get  on  horaehack  and 
go  for  a  ride ;  and  as  we  so  you  shall  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  JWSw 


Inco),  for  yvx  oflen  q^ssk  to  me  of  sooh  a 

person. 

"  O.  I  will  tell  ^ou  now  that  he  is  King  in 
the  Bagalate  (misprint  for  J{<ifa/ja(r),  who^ 
fatheri  have  often  attended  niediatllv,  and 
the  Sun  hiiiiMolf  s^jmetimos.  From  him  I 
have  received  from  time  to  time  more  than 
12,00()paidaoe ;  and  ho  offered  me  a  aaSuy 
of  40,000  jmrdaos  if  1  would  visit  him  for  so 
many  months  every  year,  luit  I  would  not 
accept." — d'nri  la  df  Orta,  t.  IJ3r. 

1598. — "This  high  land  on  the  toppe  is 


d  upon,  ( 
;  [Hsk. 


See. 


very  f!atte  and  good  to  build  upon,  oalled 
Balagatte."-/,.'  ~"         "  " 

i.  65  ;  cf .  i.  235}. 

„  "Ballagate,  that  in  to  «ay,  above  the 
hill,  for  B<tJ/<i  is  !iIk>vl',  wmi  (/nt^  is  a 
hilL  .  .  ."—Ibid.  49 ;  [Uak.  boc.  i.  169]. 

1614.— **The  ooeat  of  Ooromsndel.  Ba]ft> 

gatt  or  Telingana."— .SriinxAitry,  i.  801. 

1666.— "Balagate  est  une  dee  ridhes 
Proviaoee  du  mad  MogoL  ...  Bile  est 
au  midi  d«  osUe  de  Gsadieh.''— nesme<; 

V.  216. 

1678.'—'*.  .  .  opening  the  ways  to  Ball* 
gEot,  that  Merchants  might  with  safety  bring 
down  their  Uoods  to  Port." — Fnfr,  78. 

e.  1760.->**The  Ball-argat  Monntains, 

which  are  extremely  high,  and  ho  called  from 
/ia/,  mountain,  and  gatt,  flat  [!],  because  one 
part  of  them  affords  large  ami  delicious 

Elains  on  their  suminit.  little  known  to 
luropeans.'*— Oroee^  i.  281. 

Tlji.s  is  nonsense,  but  the  following 

are  riNo  absuni  niis<lescriptions  : — * 

1805.— "Bala  Ohaut,  the  higher  or  upper 
(Taut  or  Ohamt,  a  range  of  mountains  so  caued 

to  distingni-'h  them  fnnn  the  Payen  Ghauto, 
the  lower  Ghaut«  or  I'a.-wcs."-  cf  H'orr/j 
uAfd  in  E.  Indieif  28. 

1 81 r?i  some  jmrt.H  this  tract  i«  called 
the  B&lla-Oaut,  or  hi^'h  movmtains  ;  to  di-*- 
tinguish  them  from  the  lowtr  (Innt.  nc  iirr 
the  ma."— .ror6ef,  Or.  Mem.  i.  206 ;  1.2nd  ed. 
i.  119], 

BALASOBE,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  Orissa ;  the  site  of  one  of 
the  earliest  English  fsctories  in  the 
"Bay,"  esUbliahed  in  1642,  and  then 
an  important  seaport ;  supposed  U)  be 
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properly  Bdlesvara^  Skt.  bdla^  '  strong,' 
Uoara^  *lord,'  perham  with  raference 
to  KmlinU-.  Anottier  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Madnus,  an  isolated  jwak, 
6762'  hig^  lat.  U  41'  43  ',  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  the  Aaiua  Bana. 
1676.- 

**  When  in  the  vale  of  Balaier  I  fought, 
And  tioak  Bengal  the  capthre  Honarch 
brought. " 

Dn/dtH,  AuruHgzebct  ii.  1. 

1727.— '*The  Sea-dum  of  Balaiore  being 

very  Inw,  and  tho  Depths  of  Writer  very 
ffraduiil  from  tho  Strand,  mako  Shijw  in 
Ballaaore  Road  koopagood  Distance  from 
the  Shore ;  for  in  4  or  5  FathonuLthey  ride 
3  Leagues  off."— il.  JToaititoM,  i.  W7. 

BALASS,  s.  A  kind  of  ruby,  or 
rather  a  rt»se-red  spinelle.  This  is 
not  an  Anglo-Indian  word,  but  it  is 
a  word  of  Asiatic  origin,  occurring 
freqxiently  in  oM  travellers.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  Balakiushi^  a  popular 
f onn  <d  BadalMay  because  these  rubies 
came  from  th**  famous  mines  on  the 
Upper  Oxns,  in  one  of  the  districts 
subject  to  Badakhshan.  [See  Vamb&y. 
Shddtu,  265 ;  Bail,  TotwmMr,  L  382  «.] 

C.  1350.  — "Tho  niountjun!«  of  Bjulakhshfin 
have  giren  their  name  to  the  Badakh»bi  ruby, 
▼nkaiiy  called  ol-BalaUlsh.''— i&a  Aotelo, 
iii759,  394. 

1404.— "Tenia   (Tamerlan)  vestido  vim 

^et  vn  paflo  de  aeda  raao  dn  lavoree  o 
cabe<,'.'i  tenia  vn  sombrero  blilco  alto 
con  un  B&l&z  eu  eituu  e  con  aljofar  e 
piedras."— C7la»^  §  oz. 

1516.— "Tbeee  balaBSSS  are  found  in 

lUlaxuyo.  which  is  a  kingdom  of  the  main- 
land near  I't-jru  and  Bci^ril."— /i(t/'«'.<",  '^'[■V 
Thia  in  very  i»ad  geography  for  Barbusa,  who 
it  umiallv  accurate  and  jttdldous,  bot  it  ia 

surjuuvHod  in  much  Liter  days. 

1581.  —  "I  c<iuld  never  undorsUind  from 
whence  those  that  be  called  Balaui  oomo." 

— Citr.Kir  Fr  'ff'  ri'  i' ,  \n  Uiikl.  ii.  372. 

[1598.—"  The  Ballayeaes  are  likewise  sold 
by  w«ight."->£NMelolas  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  156.] 

1611.— "Of  Balla<»  Rubies  little  and 
great,  good  and  bad,  there  are  single  two 
thousand  pieces"  (in  Akbar'a  trcarary).— 

HawL-lnii,  in  I'vrfluu,  i.  217. 

[161t).— "  Fair  pearls,  Ballast  rubies."— 
Forter,  lMa%  iT.^iS.] 

1653. — "Les  Royaumo-n  do  Pegou,  d'oh 
viennent  les  rubis  tialets.  "—/><■  ta  liouUaye- 
IfOout,  126. 

1673.  — "The  last  sort  is  cnlleil  a  Ballace 
Ruby,  which  is  not  in  so  much  esteem  as  tho 
Spinell,  becanaa  it  is  not  so  wsU  ookmred." 
—Fn/rr,  215. 

1681.—".  .  .  ay  ciertus  balaxes,  que 
llmana  oindidos,  quo  .son  como  kw  oia' 
mantea."— ifart«a««  tU  ia  PuaUe,  12. 


1689.—",  .  .  The  Balaos  Ruby  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
PalatiuMi,  or  Palace  ;  ....  the  moat  pro- 
bable Oonjecture  is  that  of  Marau  Pauhis 
Venetnt^  that  it  is  borrow'd  from  the 
Country,  where  they  are  found  in  greatest 
Ftontis.  .  .      OvM^  688. 


BALCONY,  s.  Not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  word,  liiit  .sonietimeii  regarded 
as  o£  OrieuUl  origin  ;  a  thing  more 
than  doubtful.  The  etymology  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Schuyh  r  and  by  thelamented 
William  Gill  in  the  quotations  below, 
is  not  new,  though  we  do  not  know 
who  tirtit  sugge,sted  it.  Neither  do  we 
know  whether  the  word  bdlagani,  which 
Erman  (Tr.  in  Hiberia,  E.  T.  i.  116)  tells 
us  is  the  name  given  to  the  wooden 
booths  at  the  Nijnei  Fair,  be  the  saine 
P.  word  or  no.  Wedg>i'ood,  Littre, 
[and  the  N.E.I).]  connect  balcony  with 
the  word  which  appears  in  English  a.s 
JoiJfc,  and  with  the  Italian  hako,  'a 
scaffolding'  and  the  like,  also  used  for 
'  a  hoK  *  at  the  play.  Balco,  as  well  as 
/w/fo,  is  a  form  occurring  in  e^irly 
Italian.  Thn.s  Franc,  da  Buti,  com- 
menting on  Dante  (1385-87),  .says  : 
''Balco  fe  \\iogo  tUtxt  done  si  mom  i  e 
scende."  Hciuc  naturally  would  be 
formed  balcoiie,  which  we  liave  in  Giov. 
Villani,  in  Boccaccio  and  in  Petrarch. 
Manu//i  I  'oraboUmo It)  defines ftdioofis 
as=Jin<:stra  (  ?). 

It  um^  be  noted  as  to  the  modern 
pronnnciation  that  whilst  ordinary 
mortals  (including  auioiip  ver8<»- 
wntcrs  Scott  and  Lockhart,  Tennyson 
and  Hood)  accent  the  word  as  a  dactyl 
(bdleOnf^  the  crime  de  la  crSme^  if  we 
are  not  nii'-taken,  makes  it,  or  did  in 
the  last  generation  make  it,  as  Cowper 
does  below,  an  amphibrach  (hdlcOnjf) : 
"Xanthus  hi.s  name  with  tho.se  of 
heavenly  birth,  But  called  Scamander 
by  the  sons  of  earth  !  "  [According  to 
the  X.E.D.  the  i»r<-.-;<>nt  pronunciation, 
"  which,"  .Slid  Sam.  Uof^crs,  "  makes  me 
sick,"  was  e.staMi>heil  alK)ut  1820.] 

c.  1348.  — "E  al  continuo  T'era  pieno  di 
belle  donno  a'  balconL"— Cto*.  FiOoai, 
X.  1824. 

c.  1840-50.— 

"  II  figliuol  di  L«tona  avea  gik  nore 
Volte  gimrdnto  dal  balcon  sovrano, 
Per  i^uella,  ch'aUun  tem^xi  ni<>>si> 
J  auoi  806jpir,  ed  or  gli  altnii  commove  in 


Petrarea,  Rlnf.  Pte.  L 
ed.  Piaa,  1805. 


BALOON, 


58 


BALIVAR. 


e.1340^.— 
**  Ma    oom'  tiom  talor  che  pian(^e,  a  parte 
Vode  cosu  che  pli  occhi,  e  'I  ct>r  allettA| 
<  'osl  oolei  per  ch'io  son  in  prigiono 
Standosi  ad  un  balcone, 
Cho  fb  0ola  a'  suoi  di  cosa  jierfetta 
Cominciai  a  minir  con  Uile  desfo 
Che  mo  Htesso,  c  *I  mio  inal  po^o  in  ohHo: 
I'en  in  tanrn,  e  1  oor  mio  in  Paradiso." 

1M5-52.— "When  the  King  rite  to  do 

-T'i-*iro.  I  oljflcn'c  that  ho  coiik's  into  the 
Baicone  that  lt>oks  into  tho  I'lazam." — 
Tiu^Kier,  E.  T.  ii.  64  ;  [ed.  BaO^  L  162]. 

1667.— "And  1h'  it  further  enacted,  That 
in  the  Front  of  .ill  Hoitses,  hereafter  to  be 
erected  in  any  Huch  Streets  a-s  by  Act  of 
ConamoQ  Council  shall  be  declared  to  be 
Hiffh  Streeta,  Balfloaiw  Four  Foot  brottd 
with  RaiLi  and  Rirs  <>f  In>ti  .  .  .  shall  he 
placed  "—Act   19  (Jar.  II.,  cap.  3, 

twct.  18.  (Aet  for  Babnildiiig  tho  aty  of 

Loddon.) 

178a. 

**  At  Edmontcm  hi?  loving  wife 
From  the  balofliur  ^od 
H«r  ttnder  hariMBd,  iraBdVinff  maeh 
ToMebmrhodidrido.'* 

Jokn  OUpin, 

1806.— 

*•  For  from  the  lofty  balc^Sny, 
Bmg  trumpet,  shalm  and  psaltery." 

La^  qftkt  Lad  MuuM. 

1833.— 
*'  Under  tower  and  balctay, 

By  panlen-wall  and  gallery, 

A  frlcitiiiiriir  sha^Hi  .>*he  tloatc'il  })y, 

Dmd  pale  between  the  bouses  high.** 

Teiunyton's  Lad^  of  SkaloU. 

l87flL— **The  hoosee  (in  Turlcistan)  are 
fftmnttj  oi  bnt  one  Htoiy,  though  aouMtamM 
thwo  b  anall  upi>cr  room  ealled  hid»-Utma 
(F.  imimt  Vfner,  and  tkana.  nvtni)  whence 

tve^ggioarnyooiay.''— «ScAuy^'4  TurkuUtUt 

1S80.— "  Bdld  nieaas  '  npper  house,' 

or  '  upper  place,'  and  i5  applied  to  the  room 
built  orer  the  archway  by  which  the  dU^fpS 
JkktuA  is  «Bt«nMl,  and  from  it,  bv  tho  mj. 
«•  cot  oar  word  '  Balcony. '  "—MS.  Jonmal 
in  Anfaiof  O^taM  W,7,Oill,R.E. 

BALOON.  BALLOON,  &c.,  a.  A 
lowing  veflsel  formerly  used  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  Indies,  the  Imsis  of  which 
was  a  larse  canoe,  or  '  dug-out.'  There 
ifl  a  Maor.  word  bcUudnw^  a  kind  of 
harge,  which  is  probably  the  origiiiaL 
[v^«-e  Bcmbay  Gazetteer^  xiv.  26.] 

1689.— "£  amboroaiido^  .  .  .  partio,  eo 
fofffo  ■wwimiwinhando  4m  on  doM  mISm  ate 
a  liha  do  Dpo.  .  .  ."— PknIo^  di.  zhr. 

1634.— 

Neete  tempo  da  terra  {lara  a  armada 

•  cal'  luzes  cruzar  vimos.  .  ." 

JTo/oca  OmmMeL  iii.  44. 


1673.— "The  Prerideot  oommanded  his 
own  Baloon  (a  Barge  of  State,  of  Two  and 

Twenty  Oars)  to  attend  me."—Fn/'-r,  70. 

17&5.— "The  Burmaa  has  now  Eightv 
Balloogt,  none  of  whidi  as  [mc]  ^raat  0mm/* 
—Letter  fnm  Capt.  R,  j0e£mm,  in  JDttlryMfrfe 

Or.  Report,  i.  195. 

1811.— "This  is  the  simplo«t  of  all  boats, 
and  consists  merely  of  tho  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  out,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
pieces  of  woixl  are  applieii,  to  roprencnt  a 
stem  and  prow ;  the  two  sides  are  boards 
joined  by  rottins  or  small  bambous  without 
nails;  no  iron  whatsoerer enters  into  their 
construction.  .  .  .  The  BalWimw  are  used 
in  the  district  of  OhittigoBg."— iSMrgriu^  iij. 

BALSOBA,  BUSSOBA  ^c,  u  p. 
These  old  formB  used  to  familiar 
from  their  use  in  the  p<)]iul  ir  vci-^iou 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  .ittt  i  lUlland. 
The  place  is  tbe  8('a-]K)rt  city  uf  fimra 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-'Arah,  or 
Unitefi  Eiiphmtos  and  TiOTis.  [Burton 
{^Ar.  Nights^  \.  1)  wi  itea  iias$orah^ 

1298.— "There  is  also  on  tbe  riTor  as  yon 
go  from  Baudas  to  Kisi,  a  great  city  cilled 
Bastra  surrounded  by  wocds  in  which  erow 
the  beet  datsa  in  the  mwhl."— Jfaree  ^e, 
Bk.  i.  ch.  6. 

c.  1580.— "Balsaj-a,  altrimonte  detta 
Bassora,  &  una  cittA  {lONta  ncll'  Arabia,  la 
(luale  al  presente  e  signoreggiata  dal  Turoo 
.  .  .  h  dtth  di  gran  negoolo  di  spetiarie,  di 

droghe,  e  altre  merci  cho  nengono  di  Onnns  ; 
h  abondante  di  dattoli,  risi,  o  grani." — ikUbi^ 
f.  3y. 

[1598.— "Tho  town  of  Balsora;  also 

Baasora."— Z>(RjrA(>/r;i,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  45.] 

1871.— 

"Fiom  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring 

plains 

Of  Adiabcne,  Media,  and  tho  south 
Of  Susiana  to  Balaara'a  Haven.  .  .** 

1747.—"  Ho  (the  Prost.  of  B<-»mbay)  further 
advises  us  that  they  have  wrote  our  Honble. 
Hasten  of  the  Lo«s  of  Hadraas  by  way  of 
TlMliia  the  7th  of  November."— /Y.  SL 
8th  January  1746>7.  MS.  in 

India  Office. 
[Also  see  OOHOO.] 


BALTY,  s.  H.  hdltl,  'a  hucket»' 
[which  Plrtttfl  ver}'  improl)ably '  con- 
nects with  Skt.  vdrt,  'water'],  is  the 
Port  SoMc 

BALWAB,  s.  This  is  the  native 
servant's  form  of  'barl^er,'  shaned  l>y 
the  *  striving  after  meaning '  as  odltodr^ 
for  hdhcdld^  i.e.  '('aj)illarius^  'hair-nian.' 
It  often  takes  tbe  further  form  bal-bur, 
another  factitioas  hybrid,  shaped  by 
P.  h&ridan^  *  to  cut,*  quasi  '  hair-cutter.' 
But  thou^  now  obadete,  there  was 
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alw>  (see  l»uth  Meninski  and  VulUrx  s.v.) 
a  Persian  word  bdrbdr^  for  a  barber  or 
surgeon,  from  wbich  came  this  Turkish 

term  "  Lv  />r5<iT-liarhi,  qui  fait  la  Iwirbe 
au  Paclui,"  which  we  find  (c.  1674)  in 
the  Ay)i)endix  to  the  journal  of  Antoine 
(Jallaiid,  imM.  at  Paris,  1881  (ii.  190). 
It  l<K)k.s  as  if  tlii.s  iinist  have  been  an 
early  loan  from  Europe. 

BAMBOO,  8.  Applied  U)  many 
gigantic  grasses,  of  which  Bambuaa 
arundinacea  and  B.  vulgaris  are  tlu; 
iu06t  commonly  cultivated ;  but  there 
are  many  other  species  of  the  same 
and  allit-d  genera  in  me ;  natives  of 
tropical  Asi{^  Africa,  and  America. 
This  word,  one  of  the  commonest  in 
Anglo- Indian  daily  use,  and  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  English,  is  of  exceedingly 
r)lis<!ure  origin.  According  to  Wils<jn 
it  is  Canarese  Mnbu  [or  as  the  Madras 
Admin.  Man.  (Glosn.  s.v.)  writes  it, 
bwnbuy  which  is  sjiid  to  1h'  "  ontima- 
topaeic  from  the  crackling  and  ex- 
plosions when  they  bum  "J  Marsden 
inserts  it  in  his  dictionary  as  good 
Malay.  Crawfurd  says  it  is  certainly 
used  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  as 
a  native  word,  but  that  it  is  elsewhere 
unknown  to  tlie  >Ialay  laiigtiages.  The 
usual  Malay  word  is  buiuh.  He  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  have  found  its  way 
into  English  from  Sumatra  than  from 
Canara.  But  tliere  is  cvidenc*-  enough 
of  its  fanuliarity  auiuug  the  Portuguese 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  to 
indii  ate  the  i»i\)l>al)ility  that  we  adojited 
the  wordjlike  so  many  others,  through 
them.  We  believe  that  the  correct 
Oanarese  word  is  toniru.  In  tiie  19th 
century  the  form  in  tlie  Concan  apytears 
to  have  been  mambu,  or  at  legist  it 
was  80  represented  by  the  Portugue.se. 
Rumphius  seems  to  suggest  a  quaint 
orwnuitopona :  "  vehementissimos  edunt 
ictus  et  s<,)nitufi,  <pium  incendio  com- 
buruntur,  quando  notum  ejus  nomen 
Uamhu,  Bainbu^  facile  exauditur." — 
(Herb.  Amb.  iv.  17.)  j^Mr.  Skeat 
writes:  ** Although  hulvh  is  the  stan- 
dard Malay,  and  bambu  apparently 
introduced,  I  think  fnimbu  is  the  form 
used  in  the  low  Javanese  vernacular, 
which  is  <|uite  a  different  language 
from  higli  Javanese.  Even  in  low 
Javanese,  however,  it  may  be  a  lior- 
rowed  wtnrd.  It  loolBi  curiously  like 
a  trade  corruption  ol  the  common 
Malay  word  mmamlm,  which  means 


the  well-known  'Malacca  cane,*  l)oth 
the  bamboo  and  the  Malacca  cane 
being  articles  of  exports  Klinkert 
says  that  the  mmainou  is  a  kind  of 
rattan,  which  was  used  as  a  walking- 
stick,  and  wbich  was  called  the  Malacca 
cane  by  the  English,  This  Malacca 
cane  and  the  rattan  'l»amV)00  cane' 
referred  to  by  Sir  H.  Yule  must  surely 
be  identical.  The  fuller  Malav  name 
is  actually  rotxn  ftttmambtiy  which  i.s 
given  as  the  et^uivalent  of  Calamiu 
ScipionuTiu,  Lour,  by  Mr.  Ridl^  in  bis 
Plant  List  {J.B.A.S.,  July  1897).l 

The  term  ap])lied  to  fdhdshlr  (Taba- 
allMr),  a  siliceous  concretion  in  the 
bamboo,  in  out  first  quotation  seems 
to  show  that  bambu  or  momhu  was 
one  of  the  words  which  the  Portuguese 
inherited  from  an  earlier  use  by  Persian 
or  Arab  traders.  But  we  nave  not 
been  successful  in  finding  other  })rfK)f 
of  this.  With  reference  to  takkar- 
fMmbu  Bitter  says:  **That  this  drug 
(Tabashir),  as  a  product  of  the  bamlxx)- 
cane,  is  to  this  day  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  Sacar  Mamhu  is  a  thing 
which  no  one  needs  to  be  tdd"  (iz.  834). 
P>u  t  i  1 1  f  a  ct  the  name  seems  now  entirely 
unknown. 

It  is  posnble  that  the  Oanarese  word 
is  a  vernacular  corruption,  or  develop- 
ment, of  the  8kt.  vanm  [or  tyimbhi], 
from  the  former  of  which  comes  the 
H.  hdm.  Bamboo  does  not  occur,  so 
t  far  as  we  can  find,  in  any  of  tlu'  mrli^r 
16th-century  books,  which  employ  cunna 
or  the  like. 

In  England  the  term  bamboo -onte 
is  habitually  a]>])lied  to  a  kind  of 
walking-stick,  which  is  fonned  not' 
tmm  any  bamboo  but  from  a  speeiee 
of  rut ta 71.  It  nuiy  be  noted  that  some 
.30  to  35  years  ago  tliere  existed  along 
liie  high  road  Wtween  Putney  Staticm 
and  West  Hill  a  gJirden  fence  of 
l>jiuilH>os  of  roiisideraMe  extent;  it 
often  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  ^  present  writers. 

166S.^**'nie  people  from  whom  it  {taba-' 

xftir)  is  irut  call  it  rnvn'-mambum  .... 
because  thu  cauc^  uf  that  plant  are  called 
by  the  IndiuM  maiBbii.''— Ouv^s,  f.  IM. 

\^>7'^.~  "Soin.'of  thfsf  francs),  eapociaUy 
in  Miilakir,  iiro  fKuml  .•»<)  larj^o  that  th* 
people  make  uf»o  of  them  as  l»oat«  {oHbar*- 
amount)  not  o^ieoinff  them  oai,  but  outtanff 
one  of  the  canes  right  acroM  and  Tuing  the 
natural  knots  to  «top  the  onrl.s,  and  w  a 
couple  of  naked  blackfl  go  upon  it  .  .  .  each 
of  them  at  his  own  ena  of  the  nuunbn  [in 
oiig.  wMm}  («o  Umj  oaU  it),  beiiig  proTicbd 
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with  two  paddle**,  one  in  each  hand  .... 
jin'i  M>  uj«on  a  ciino  i  f  this  kind  the  folk 
psM  acrow,  aad  sitting  with  their  logs 

Again : 

.  .  and  many  people  oo  tii«t  timr 
{ai  Cranganor)  make  lue  of  thew  omms  in 

place  of  boats,  to  be  safe  from  the  numerous 

Crocodiles  or  C'aywoiw*  (as  they  call  them) 
whiih  are  in  the  river  (which  aro  in  fact 
^eat  ^uad  ferodoaa  lizards) "  liaffear1o§^— 

Tho-to  pati!uq?Ci<  aro  curious  aj<  t-xjilaiiiiiig, 
if  they  hardly  justify,  Ctesiaii,  in  what  we 
hare  re^rarded  as  one  of  lus  greatsst  bounces, 
Tiz.  his  utory  of  Indian  mom  big  caoogh  to 
be  used  aa  boats. 

1586. — "All  the  houses  are  made  of  caneft, 
which  they  call  Bamboa,  and  bee  covered 
with  Strawe."— /V/a,  in  Hail.  ii.  391. 

1598. — .  .  a  thicke  re  ode  as  big  as  a 
maa'a  legge,  which  is  called  Bambia." — 
£ia«BieCah  56 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  195]. 

1M8.-— "lava  multas  producit  arundines 
gi  mmu,  gam  MMilm  yotmnt."— Prima  Pars 
lim.  hm.  NmaUa 

Voyagf),  p.  36. 

c  1610. — "Las  Pontagaiaeiles  Indiens  ne 
«e  Mnient  point  fTavtrea  baatons  pour  porter 

leurs  palanrpiins  on  litieres.    Ila  I'appellent 

ertout  Bamboo.  "—/Vn'i  i>  237;  [Hak. 
B.L  829]. 

1615. — "The»e  two  kinps  (of  Cambojn  and 
Siam)  have  neyther  Horsefi,  uor  anv  hery 
Instruments :  bat  make  u»o  only  of  \>owes, 
and  a  eortaino  kind  of  pike,  made  of  a 
knottie  wood  fike  Canes,  called  Bambno, 
which  V  exceeding  ntmn^,  thouprh  pliant 
and  supple  for  Tse.  — />«  Mmjart,  33. 

16SI.— "Theee  Forts  wfll  better  appeare 

by  the  Dmiight  thereof,  herewith  sent  to 
your  Wuriihipe,  inclosed  in  a  BwnbOO." — 
Letter  in  Pfutkm^  i.  089. 

1623.  —  "  Among  the  other  trees  there  was 
sin  immense  quantity  of  bambil,  or  very 
large  Indian  cane!>,  and  all  clothed  and 
covered  with  pretty  green  foliaffe  that  wmit 
eteeping  up  them.'^^P.  dOla  Vattey  H,  <M0 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  220]. 

c.  1666. — "Cette  machine  est  suspendne  & 
one  tongue  barre  que  Ton  appelle  Pasiboa." 
—  Thfr^u"f.  V.  lf)'2.  (This  Hj)elling  recurs 
throughout  a  chapter  doscribins  palankins, 
though   elsewhere  the  tmraOer  writes 

1673. — "A  Bam  bo,  which  is  a  long  hollow 
eane."— /nrr,  34. 

1727.— "The  aty  (Ava)  tho'  great  and 
populous,  w  only  built  of  Bambou  canes." 

—A.  Jlami/ttm,  ii.  47. 

1855. — "When  1  speak  of  bamboo  huts, 
I  mean  to  say  that  post  and  walls,  wall- 
plates  and  nifters,  floor  and  thatch  and  the 
withes  that  bind  them,  are  all  of  Itamboo. 
In  fact  it  mi^fat  ahnost  be  said  thiit  among 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations  the  staff  of  life  is 
a  Bamboo.  Scaffolding  and  ladders,  land- 
ing-jetti&<i,  ti.-hin>^  apjKinitvis,  irrigation- 
wheels  and  scoops,  oars,  masts  and  yards, 


spears  and  arrows,  hats  and  helmets,  bow, 
bow-string  and  quiver,  oil-cans, 


and  ooojong-pots,  pipe-stwk%  oowlaits, 
olotliea-baKes,    pan -boxes,    dmner- trays, 

pickles,  jjroserv'cs,  and  molodiou.s  musical 
instruments,  torches,  footballs,  cordage, 
bellows,  mats,  jwiper,  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  articles  that  are  made  from  the 
bamboo.**— Fu/^  MMtm  to  Ava,  p.  158. 
To  those  may  ho  added,  from  a  cursor)' 
inspection  of  a  collection  in  one  of  U)e 
muaeama  at  B^,  «oiBb%  mugs,  sun-blinds, 
ca^ee,  grotesque  carvingn^  brushes,  fans, 
shirts,  sails,  teapots,  pipea  and  harps. 

Bamboos  are  Bometnoes  popularly 
distinguished  (after  a  native  idiom) 
aa  male  and  female  ;  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  the  cumiuun  species  with 
hoUow  stems,  the  former  title  being 
applied  to  a  certain  kind  (in  fact,  a  .sp. 
of  a  distinct  genus,  Dendrocalamtu 
UridmX  which  has  a  solid  or  nearly 
solid  core,  and  is  much  used  for 
bludgeons  (see  LATTEE)  and  spear- 
.slmfts.  It  IS  remarkable  that  this 
ix)))u]ar  difltiiietion  by  aex  was  known 
to  Otesias  (c.  B.C.  4(X))  who  s;iy.s  tliat 
the  Indian  reeds  were  divided  into 
male  and  female,  the  male  having  no 
irr€p(i9ipf. 

One  of  the  present  writers  has  seen 
(and  i>artaken  of)  rice  cooked  in  a  joint 
of  bamboo,  among  the  Khyens,  a  hill- 
people  of  Arakan.  And  Mr  Mark- 
nam  mentions  the  same  practice  as 
prevalent  among  the  Chunchoe  and 
aavaoe  aborigines  on  the  eastern  elopes 
of  the  Andes  (J.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  xxv. 
165).  An  endeavour  was  made  in 
Pegu  in  1866  to  procure  the  largest 
obtainable  bamlxx).  It  was  a  little 
over  10  inche.s  in  diameter.  But 
CliKsius  states  that  he  had  seen  two 
great  specimens  in  the  UniTeiaity  at 
Ley  den,  30  feet  long  and  from  14  to  16 
indies  in  diameter.  And  E.  Haeckel, 
in  his  Vidt  to  Ceylon  (1882),  speaks 
of  bamboo-stems  at  Peridenia,  '*eaeh 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick." 
We  can  obtain  no  corroboration  of 
anything  approadiing  8  feet. — ^ee 
Gray's  note  on  Pfraxdf  Hak.  soc 
i.330.] 


BAMO,  n.p.  Burm 
Manmatoy  in  Chinese 

market.'  A  tov^Ti 
IrawadL  where  one  of 
from  Cliina  abuts  on 
sarded  as  the  early 
Karens.  [(McMahon^ 
Golden  Cher.,  103.)] 


.  BhormaWf  Shan 
Sin-Kai,  'New- 

on    the  upjMT 
the  chief  routes 
that  river  ;  re- 
home  of  the 
Karrtis   of  the 
The  old  Shan 
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town  of  Baino  wjus  ou  the  Tapeng  R., 
about  90  m.  wwt  of  the  Irawadi,  and 
it  is  STiPposefl  that  tlie  Englisli  factory 
alludeci  to  in  tlie  ijiiot^it ions  was  tliere. 

[1684.— "A  Settlemoat  at  Bammoo  uLton 
the  confine-s  of  GhiML*'— /VM|9<a^  MoOTtu 

Com.,  Hi.  102.] 

17.'>9. — "This  t>ranch  socms  formerly  to 
have  been  driven  fruiu  tlio  Estjiblishnient  at 
J*rammoo." — IkUrifmpU^  (Jr.  Rep.^  i.  111. 

BANANA,  s.  The  fruit  of  Jluao 
paraduaim,  and  M.  mpinitnm  of 
Linnaeus,  but  now  reduced  to  one 
s]H  <  ied  under  the  latter  name  by  R. 
hrown.  This  word  is  Tiot  iLsed  in 
India,  though  one  hears  it  in  the 
Stnilit  Settlements.  The  word  Itaelf 
is  said  by  De  Orta  to  liave  come  from 
Guinea  ;  so  also  Pigjifetta  (see  below). 
The  matter  will  l>e  more  conveniently 
treated  under  PLAMTADI.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  ])oints  out  that  the 
coincidence  of  thLs  name  with  the  Ar. 
handn^  '  fingers  or  toea,'  and  handna^  '  a 
single  finger  or  toe,'  can  hardly  l)e 
accidental.  The  fruit,  as  we  learn 
from  Mukaddasi,  grew  iu  Paleiitine 
before  the  Crusades;  and  that  it  is 
knowii  in  literature  only  as  mauz 
would  not  prove  tliat  the  fruit  waa 
not  somewliere  popularly  known  jw 
♦fingers.'  It  is  ]>08Bible  that  the 
Amba,  throngli  wliom  proWbly  the 
fruit  found  its  wav  to  W.  Africa, 
may  haye  tranamittea  with  it  a  name 
like  this  ;  though  historical  e\idenee 
is  still  to  fu'ek.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes : 
*'  It  is  curious  lliat  iu  Norw^ian  and 
Danish  (and  I  believe  in  Swedish), 
the  exact  Malay  word  pimucf,  which 
is  unluiown  in  Eujglaud,  is  used. 
Prof.  Skeat  thinks  wis  may  be  be- 
•  uisc  we  had  adopted  the  wora  banarut 
before  the  worrl  pitang  wu  brought 
to  Europe  at  all.'"] 

1668. — •*Tho  Arab  calls  these  mum  or 

amuMi  ;  there  ;iri'  <  li.ipters  on  the  subject 
in  Avicenua  and  Serapion,  and  they  call 
them  by  this  nAino,  as  does  Itasis  alao. 
Moroovor,  in  (IniiK'.i  they  have  these  figs, 
and  call  theiu  bananas." — (/arcia,  93r. 

1698. — "Other  fmitc  there  are  termed 
Banana,  which  we  think  to  be  the  Mum 

cf  G^rypt  and  Soria  .  .  .  bat  here  they 

t  it  thoin  yearly,  to  the  en<l  they  may  bear 
the  better." — Tr.  of  Pigt^fetia't  Corigo,  in 
Harleian  OoQ.  ii.  658  (aUo  in  Fttnsktu, 
ii.  1006.) 

0.  1610. — "Des  fHinn^A  (marginal  rubric 
Bannanea)  que  les  Portugais  ap(>ellent  tigucs 
d'Indei  and  aus  MaldivM  iiHtlla."~Pumrd 
d€  Itmlt  L  8K;  [Hsk.  800.  i.  113].  '  The 


Ualdive  word  is  here  the  miM  as  H.  kelM 

(Skt.  tada/a). 

1673.— "BonaaiMBi  which  are  a  sort  of 
PAmteM,  though  less,  yet  mudh  man 

grateful.'*— 40. 

1686.— "The  Bonano  tree  is  exactly  like 
the  Plantain  for  shape  and  bigrness,  not 
easily  distin^uishablo  from  it  but  by  the 
Fruit,  which  is  a  great  deal  smaller."— 
Domfikr,  L  816. 

BANGHOOT,  B£T££CHOOT,  ss. 
Terms  of  abuse,  which  we  should 

hesitate  to  jiriiit  if  their  odinns  mean- 
ing were  not  obacure  "  to  the  peiieraL" 
If  it  were  known  to  the  Engli.slunen 
who  sometimes  use  the  words,  we 
lielieve  there  are  few  who  would  not 
shrink  from  such  brutality.  Some- 
what similar  in  character  seem  the 
words  which  Saul  in  his  rage  iUngs 
at  his  noble  son  (1  Sam.  xx.  30). 

1638.— "L'on  nous  momitra  k  vne  demy 
lieue  de  la  ville  vn  sepulchre^  qaikaflpellent 
Betj-chuit,  c'est  k  dire  la  Tergogae  de  la 
nUe  deoouverte."— J/ojidr/tfo,  Kris,  1659, 
142.  See  alao  VtJmOijfk,  it.  167. 

There  is  a  handsome  tomb  and 
mosque  to  the  N.  of  Ahmedalwid, 
erected  by  Hajji  Malik  Baha-ud-din, 
a  wanr  of  Sultan  Mohammed  Bigara, 

in  memory  of  his  wife  lilhl  Achat  or 
Achfiut ;  and  ]>roK'il)ly  the  vile  story 
to  which  the  17lh-century  travellers 
refer  is  founded  -onlv  on  a  vulgar 
nii.srepresentation  of  this  name. 

1648. — "Bety-chuit;  dat  is  (onder  ©er- 
brodinge  gcspnxx'ken)  in  unse  tale  to  seggen, 
u  Dochters  Schaomclhoyt."  -  T'an  TwiM,  16. 

1792.— "The  illkor  (of  Tippoo's  troops) 
who  led,  on  V>oin)^  challcn^^ed  in  Moor^ 
answered  (Acjari  'j'i<  /'-f/'"  (,  'Wo  In-Ionir  t<» 
the  adranoe' — the  title  of  Lally's  brigade, 
supponng  the  people  he  saw  to  be  their  own 
Euro}>ean8,  whoAe  uniform  also  is  red ;  but 
s(M)ti  discovering  his  mistake  the  com* 
mandant  called  out  (Feringhij  Banchoot !  ~ 
rheloic)  'they  are  the  niMcally  English! 
Make  off ' ;  m  which  ho  set  the  corps  a 
ready  eaample."— Z>trDM'«  iVamUtse,  147. 

BANCOOK,  n.p.  The  modem 
capital  of  Siam,  prom  rly  Rang-hokj  see 
explanation  by  Bp.  Pallegoix  in  (piota- 
tion.  It  had  been  the  site  of  forts 
erected  on  tl^  ascent  of  the  Menam 
to  the  old  capital  Ayuthia,  by  Con.stan- 
tinc  Pliaulcon  in  1675 ;  here  the 
modern  city  was  established  as  the 
seat  of  g<»vernment  in  1767,  after  the 
capture  of  Ayuthia  (see  JUDEA)  by  the 
Burmese  in  that  year.  It  is  uncertain 
if  the  fixst  quotation  refer  to  Baiioock. 
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1562.—".  .  .  and  BunplMOt,  which 
■tanda  at  the  noofh  of  tiM  MeoMn.**— 

Barrna,  1.  ix.  1. 

1611.— "They  had  arrived  in  the  lioad  of 
Jfgtm  the  fifteenth  of  Au^st,  and  oast 
Anehor  at  throe  fatbome  high  water.  .  .  . 
The  IWne  lyeth 

alung  the  RiuLT,  whiither  tiny  .sent  nowas 
of  their  arrivall.  The  SalKinder  (hoc  SHAH- 
BUMDEB)  and  tho  Ck>venior  of  Mancock 
(a  pUioe  adt^iated  by  the  Riuer),  came  hacke 
with  the  Memengors  to  recoiue  his  Majesties 
lyett^jrs.  but  chiefly  fc^r  t}io    presents  ex- 

rcted." — P.  WUliamto»  Floritf  in  Pwrckat^ 
S2I. 

1727.— The  Ship  arrived  at  Bencock,  ji 
Castle  alx>ut  half-way  up,  where  it  is  cus- 
tenary  fur  all  Ships  to  pot  their  Ouw 

a.'^hore.'" — A.  JLimiltim,  \.  363. 

1&50.  — "  (  'i vitas  regia  tria  habet  oumioa : 
vulkok,  '     "         -      -  — 


Qood   bodie  e^n  Tulgo  nnupatiir.**—- 

I'fUi'goix,  Oram,  Lumut  nttL,  wngkok, 
1650,  p.  167. 

BANDANNA,  s.  Tliis  term  is 
properlj^  applied  to  the  rich  yellow 
or  red  ailk  nandkerchief,  with  diamond 
apoto  left  white  by  preflsare  applied 
to  prevent  their  recei%nnfT  the  dye. 
The  etymology  may  be  gathered  from 
Shakespear'a IXct.,  which  gives  *^Bdn- 
dknti :  1.  A  mode  of  dyeing  in  which 
tile  cloth  is  tied  in  ditfereiit  ])laces, 
to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from  receiv- 
ing the  dye  ;  ...  3.  A  kind  of  silk 
<  loth"  A  cla.ss  or  cast«  in  Guzerat 
who  do  this  kind  of  preparation  for 
dyeing  are  called  Bandhdrd  (Drum- 
VKmd).  [Such  handkerchiefs  are  Icnown 
in  S.  India  as  Pulicat  handkerchiefs. 
Cloth  dyed  in  this  way  is  in  Upper 
India  known  as  CMnri.  A  full  ac- 
rr.iint  of  the  process  wll  he  found  in 
Jown,  Jnd.  Art^  iL  63,  and  S.  M. 
Men.  4Mi  Dftt  and  Dyeing^ 

!».  85.] 

c.  1590.— "Hi-  Majesty  Improved  this 
department  in  four  ways.  •  .  •  TKirdly.  in 
•toffs  a.«  .  .  .  ■^■AK-A*,  OkkkHt,  AUkakr 

— .iSn,  i.  91. 

1752. — "The  Coasembazar  mcrchantH 
having  fdlen  abort  in  e^irrahfl,  plain  taffa- 
taeiL  «i4iiiavx  baadaaBOSs,  and  obappao."— 
In  Lemg,  SI. 

1813.— "Bandaaaoes. .  .  800."— i/t76um 
iliit  of  Bengal  Fieoe<goodi|  and  no«  to  the 
ton),  ii.  Sn. 

184S._"Mr  Scai>e.  lately  admitted  p>art- 
ner  into  the  |pMt  Calcutta  Uou.«e  of  Foglo, 
fUce,  and  CnAmmn  .  .  .  taking  Fake's 
place,  who  retired  to  a  princely  Park  in 
Sumex  (the  Fogies  have  long  been  out  of 
the  firm,  and  Sir  Horace  Fciglo  ia  about  to  be 
raited  to  the  poomge  as  Baron  Baadanaa), 


'oody 


.  .  .  two  years  before  it  failed  for  a  million, 
and  planned  half  the  Indian  pubKo  into 
misery  and  ruin." — Foaify  Fair,  li.  ch.  25. 

1866.— "'Of   oomw,'    said  Te 
wiping  his  eyee  with  a  large  red 

handkerchief.  '  By  all  means,  come  along, 
Major.'  The  maj<ir  had  turned  hiit  face 
away,   and   ho  also  was  weeping.**— 'Aoil 

(JhroHiclf.  of  Harsft,  ii.  3d2. 

1875. — "In  Calcutta  Tariff  Valuations: 
'  Piece  {foods  8ilk :  Bandanali  Ohoppahiy 

fer  piooe  of  7  handkerchiefs  .  •  .  ooore  • .  • 
16  III." 

BANDABEE,  s.  Mahr.  Bluxmidr^ 
the  name  of  the  caste  or  occupation. 
It  is  applied  at  Bomlmy  to  the  class 
of  jieople  (of  a  low  caste)  who  tend 
the  coco-palm  gardens  in  the  island, 
and  draw  toddy,  and  who  at  one  time 
formed  a  local  militia,  [It  hiw  no 
connection  with  the  more  common 
Bhdnddriy  'a  treasurer  or  storekeeper.*] 

1548.—'*.  .  .  .  eertain  dntioa  ooUeoted 

fn>ni  tho  bandars^B  who  draw  tho  toddy 
Imra)  from  the  aldeos.  .  .  ."—H.  BuUlko^ 
Tomiot  208. 

1644.— "The  i)eople  ...  are  all  Chris- 
tians, or  at  lu.'i.st  tho  greater  {>art  of  them 
consistinff  of  artizans,  carpenten,  cAoiMiiim 
(this  woiTi  is  manifestly  a  mistraosoription  of 
IMBdaris),  whose  boniieos  is  to  gather  note 
from  the  coco-palm.i,  and  corHtnbU  (see 
KOOHBEE)  who  till  the  ground.  .  .  ."— 
Boemre,  MS. 

1673.— "The  President  ...  if  ho  go 
abroad,  the  R^n<*ftTiTtlW  and  Moord  under 
two  Standards  mareh  before  him."— '/Vyer, 
68. 

**.  •  .  l>c-'(ifie.^  60  Field-pieces  ready 
in  their  Osfriages  upon  ueui-siun  to  attend 
tho  Militia  and  Bandarines."— //>t>/.  6*). 

c.  1760. — "  There  is  al.so  oil  the  i-il.iinl  kept 
up  a  wjrt  of  militia,  comiM wed  of  the  land- 
tillers,  and  handsrsia^  wnose  Unng  depends 
chiefly  on  the  ooltivation  of  the  oooo>nat 

trees." — Orotf,  i.  46. 

1808.—".  .  .  whilst  on  the  Biab  trees  the 
east  of  Blnnidasves  paid  a  doe  for  «rtnet> 

ing  the  liquor."— Aomtey  JbynlafMnH  i.  of 
1808,  sect.  n.  para.  2. 

1810.— Her  hnsbaad  oane  hone,  laden 

with  trnldy  for  di.ttillini?.  Ho  is  a  b&ndazl 
or  toddy-gatheror." — Alaria  (JnJuim.,  26. 

c.  1836.— "Of  the  BhnBdaMSa  the  most 

roniarkable  usage  is  their  fondness  for  a 
peculiar  species  of  long  tnjmjHst,  called 
Bhnnga!''',  which,  ever  nince  the  dominion 
of  tho  Portuguo.<«e,  they  have  had  the  privi* 
lego  of  carrying  and  blowing  on  osftain 
Stiito  occjvsions. '— fl.  Mwrpkjf,  in  Tr,  Bo. 
(Jeog.  Saf.  i.  131. 

1883.—"  We  have  received  a  letter  from 

one  of  tho  largo  Bhundarries  in  the  city, 
pointing  out  that  the  tax  on  toddy  trees  is 
now  Rs.  18  (  /  iLi.  1,  8  (W.)  per  tai>pod  t<xldy 
tree  per  annum,  whereas  in  1872  it  was  only 
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Re.  1  p*r  tre«  ;  ...  he  urges  that  tho  Bom- 
bay  tcKldy-drawere  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  practiBiiig  their  tmde  free  of  license, 
iD  oonttdemtlon  of  the  military  services 
rendered  by  their  ancestors  in  garrisf'nini^ 
Bombay  town  and  island,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  advanced  towards  it  in  1670.'* — 3V«MI  qf 
India.  iMail),  July  17th. 

BAKDEJAH,  s.    Port,  bandejoj  'a 

salver,'  'a  tray  to  put  ]irefH'nt.s  on.' 
We  have  seen  the  word  used  ouly  in 
the  foOowing  pissftgefl  :— 

1621.—"  We  and  the  Hollanders  went  to 
Tiaet  Seni  Dono^  and  we  oarid  hym  a  bottoll 
of  atroofr  water,  and  an  ether  of  S^nish 
wine,  with  ;i  prcat  Ixix  (or  bandeja)  Ot  swoct 
\>r{iail.  "  '  <  'oriel's  Diary,  ii.  143. 

Q717.—"  Received  the  I'hirmaytnd  (see 
FIRMAUN)  from  Captain  Boddam  in  a 
bandaye  couerod  with  a  rich  piece  of  Atlasa 
(see  ATLAS)."— JKn^  Hak.  8oc. 

ii.  ccclz.j 

1747.— X  Making  a  small  Cott  (see  GOT) 

und  .1  rattan  Bandijas  for  the  Nab<i>)  .... 
(I'ligodas)  4:  32:  '21."—Ac(t.  JucpeHtfj  at 
Fori  St.  Jbavid,  Jaay.,  M&  Record  *•  India 

c.  17t)0.— "(/if''7)  in  largo  coiu|tanio8  is 
brouffht  in  ready  made  up  on  Japan  chargers,  ' 
which  they  call'  from  the  Portuffueae  name, 
Bandejahl,  mmething  likeonrtea-hoarda.'* 

r//v«^  i.  237. 

17ti6.— "To  Monurbad  Dowla  Nal>ol>— 

B.    A.  V. 

1  Pair  Pi^inU     .    'Jin   0  0 

2  China  Bandazes  lt2  12  »" 
—  Lord  CXire'i  Ihtrhar  Vhar-ges,  in  Long,  433. 

Bandeja  appears  in  the  Manilla  Vvcabvtar 
of  Blumentritt  as  used  there  for  the  present 
of  cakes  and  ^weetmeat,s  tajHtefiilly  jiackcd 
in  an  elegant  bivkct,  and  sent  to  the  jiricst, 
from  the  wedding  feast."  It  (orrt •-iDnds 
therefore  to  the  Indian  ddli  (aee  D0LL7). 

BAHDBL,  ii.p.  The  name  of  the 
old  Portiipitsc  .^tfliinent  in  Bengal 
aliout  a  mile  above  Hoogly,  where  there 
still  exists  a  monastery,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  tluircli  in  Bengal  (see  Imp. 
G(Keteer).  The  name  is  a  Port,  corni})- 
tion  of  bandatf  '  the  wharf ' ;  and  m 
this  shape  the  word  was  applied  among 
the  Portuguese  to  a  variety  (>f  ]>la<  es. 
Tliuf*  in  (T'nrrea,  under  1541-412,  we 
tind  mention  of  a  port  in  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  nu>\itii,  called  Bandcl 
Jo.s  A/a/«7no«  ('of  the  Pil(.ts').  Cliitta- 
Kona  is  called  Bandel  de  Chaiigao  {e.g. 
in  Boeoirro,  p.  444X  corresponding  to 
Bandar  CJidUfdm  in  the  Aut^  l'iog.  of 
Jahnnglr  (Elliot,  vi.  326).  [In  the 
Diary  of  Sir  T.  Roe  (see  below)  it  is 
a])nlled  to  QomteOOn],  and  in  the 
following  pa.««8agt'  tlif  niiuinal  no  donlit 
runs  hamair-i'liuyhli  or  liugli-Bandar. 


[1(3 It).  — "To  this  l^irpuee  took  BandeU 
thcvr  fuort  on  the  MajTM."— Akt  T,  ROBf 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  129.] 

1631.—".  .  .  these  Europeans  increased 
in  nunilxir,  and  erected  largo  substantial 
buildings,  whioh  they  fortified  with  cannons, 
muaketa,  and  other  implements  of  war.  In 

due  cunrwe  a  eon.«<iderable  place  grew  up, 
which  wiis  known  by  the  name  of  Port  of 
BtgO."— Abdul  Hamid,  in  EUiU,  vii.  32. 

1753.—".  .  .  los  ^tablissements  formes 
t)otir  a.'^.surer  lour  commerce  sont  situds  sur 
'c-*  Imni.-  liu  (.xttc  riutTL'.  ('clni  do.s  Portu- 
gais,  <{u'ib  ont  ni){>el<?  Ba&del,  en  adoptant 
le  termo  Persan  ao  Hrndrr,  qui  .signifie  port, 
est  aujourd'hui  reduit  a  van  do  chose  .  .  et 
il  est  pro»«}ue  contigu  k  Ugli  en  remontant." 
—//Anrillf,  AeUt^emrm^M,  p.  64. 

1782.— "  There  are  five  European  faotoriee 
within  the  space  of  20  miles,  on  the  oppoaite 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges  in  Bragal ; 
Uoughly,  or  Bandell,  the  Portuguese  Presi- 
dency ;  Chinsura,  the  Dutch ;  Chandema- 
gore,  the  French ;  Sirampore,  the  Danish  \ 
and  Calcutta,  the  Knglisb.^'— /Vm'f  Otema- 
(lunMt  ^1  P>       ^  Friee'*  Traett,  L 

BANDICOOT,  B.  Com  Irom  the 

Tele^i  pandi4Bekku,  lit.  *  pic-rat.' 
The  name  has  spre^id  all  over  India, 
aa  applied  to  the  great  rat  culled  hy 
natunlists  Mv*  molaftoneiw  (Shaw), 
Mus  gtQinifni.'^  (Hardwicke^,  Mus  Ikittdi- 
cota  (Bech.steinX  {Nesona  bandicota 
(Blanford,  j).  426)J.  The  word  is 
now  uaed  also  in  Queendsnd,  [and 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
f  anioua  Bendigo  gold-tield  (3  aer.  N.  d:  Q. 
ix.  97)1 

c.  1330.— "In  I.<e8ser  India  there  be  MBM 
rata  aa  big  a«  foxee,  and  venomoiu  exeeed- 
ingly."— JVuir  Jordaniu,  Hak.  See.  29. 

c.  1843.— "They  imprison  in  the  dun- 
geona  (of  DwaigTr,  t.r.  Daulat&bOd)  those 
who  have  been  guilty  r>f  great  erimfle.  There 

are  in  those  dtnigeon.<»  enormous  rats,  bigger 
than  cats.  In  fact,  these  latter  animals  run 
away  from  them,  and  can't  stand  agnin-nt 
them,  for  they  would  got  the  worst  of  it. 
So  they  are  only  caught  by  stmtagem.  I 
have  seen  these  rats  at  Dwui^Ir,  and  miMh 
amazed  T  was  !  ** — //»«  llatuta,  >v.  47. 

Fryer  seems  to  exaggerate  worse  than 
the  Moor : 

1678. — "For  Vermin,  ihv  stron^^ust  huge 
Rats  as  big  as  our  Pigs,  which  burrow  under 
the  Houses,  and  are  bold  enough  to  venture 
on  Poultry."— fr^W,  119. 

Tlu-  following surpriFiinply  confounds 
two  entirely  different  animals : 
1789.— "The  Baadiooot.  or  oraak  lat,  ia 

another  troublesiimo  animal,  moie  indeed 
from  ita  offensive  smell  than  anythisg  elaa.'* 
— ifumv,  JVbrrwfitie,  82.  Sea  MUSKMT. 
ns2.'5.  "Tbry  be  called  Bna^f-eolai.** 

— Or.  •SfKwUnj/  Mag.  i.  128.] 
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1879.  — "I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
night  here  (on  the  Cocoe  Islands).  As  soon 
am  the  Svn  had  goM  down,  and  the  moon 
fiaao,  thoaandi  upon  thouuida  of  mis.  in 

i<ize  »}aAl  to  a  bandicoot,  appeared.^'— 
Poilol;  Sport  i«  B.  BurmaA,  Ac,  u.  14. 

1880.  -"'niey  (wfld  dofsa  in  QiMMwIiind) 

hunted  Kangaroo  when  in  numbers  .... 
but  usiially  preferred  smaller  and  more 
easily  obtained  prev,  as  rats,  b&ndicoots, 
and  *fomfxau,''^^]SUKJtwood't  Mag.,  Jan., 
6S. 

[18S0.-"In  England  the  CoUector  is  to 
he  found  riding  at  anchor  in  tha  Budiooot 

BAHBIOOT,  8.  The  ooUoqiiial 
name  in  8.  India  of  the  fruit  of 
MMteut  aeulerUusy  Tamil  veiidai-khdi, 
I*,  imnpe  fruit  of  the  venddif  called 
mH.M«Mb'.  SeeBBHinr/' 

BANDOl    H.  iniperative  bdndho^ 
<ir  make  ftwt.'  ^TM»  and  prob- 

nMy  other  Indian  words  have  lyeoti 
naturalised  in  the  docks  on  the  Thames 
frequented  by  Lascar  crews.  I  have 
heard  a  London  li^ter>maiif  in  the 
Victoria  Docks,  throw  a  TOpe  ashore 
to  another  Londoner,  calling  oat) 
Biadol"— (itf.-Om.  Keativge.) 

BANDT,  s.  A  carriage,  hnlloik- 
ciirriage,  l>uggy,  or  cart.  Tliis  word 
ia  usual  in  Inith  the  S.  and  W,  Presi- 
dencies, hut  is  unknown  in  Bengjil, 
and  in  the  N.W.P.  It  is  the  Tamil 
vttitdij  Telng.  handi^  *a  cart  or  vehicle.' 
The  word,  as  bendiy  is  also  nst-d  in 
Java.  fMr  Skeat  writes— "  Klinkert 
has  MaJ.  bendi,  *a  chaise  or  caleche,' 
bnt  I  have  not  heard  the  word  in 
standard  Malay,  though  Clifford  and 
Swett.  have  bendu,  *a  kind  of  sedan- 
chair  carried  by  men,'  and  the  com- 
moner word  tandu  'a  sedan-chair  or 
litter,'  whicli  I  have  heard  in  Selangor. 
Wilkinson  says  that  kereta  (i.e.  kreta 
kmlt)  is  used  to  signifv  any  twu> 
wheeled  vehiele  in  Johor.") 

1791. — "To  be  sold,  an  elegant  now  and 
fajihionahlo  Bandy,  with  copper  paDeU.  lined 
with   Moraeeo  ]«atliar."<--lf«mM  Oemier, 

29th  Sept. 

ISOO. — "No  wheel -carriages  can  l>e  used 
in  C-anara,  not  even  a  buffalo-bandy. " — 
Letter  of  .Sir  T.  Munro,  in         i.  243. 

1810. — "  None  but  oi)en  carriuges  are  used 
in  OeylOB ;  we  therefore  went  in  bandies,  or, 
in  pUun  English,  gigf."— Maria  GraJuim,  88. 

1826. — "Thoee  person.^  who  have  nut 
laropean  coachmen  hare  the  hDr-ics  of  their 
•  .  .  'baadiss'  or  gigs,  led  by  theae  men. 


.  .  .  Gigs  and  hackeries  all  go  here  (in 
Ceylon)  by  the  name  of  tcmrfy."— Abr 

(od.  1844),  ii.  152. 

1829, — "  A  mighty  solemn  old  man,  seated 
in  an  open  bwUty  (road  band^)  (as  a  gig  with 
a  heftd  that  hss  an  opening  behind  is  called) 
at  Hadns."— jr«si.  Ool.  MmtnUtin,  2nd 
ed.  84. 

I860.— "BttUook  bandies,  covered  with 
cajans met  jm^—Tenmavta Ceylon,  ii.  146. 

1882.—"  At  Coimliatoro  I  bought  a  baady 
or  country  cart  of  the  simplest  oonstructloo. 
—MaMam*»  Ptm  and  Iwiia^  888. 

BANG,  BHANa,  s.  H.  hhdna,  the 
dried  leaves  and  small  stalks  of  hemp 
^i.e.  Cannabis  indioa\  used  to  cause 

mtoxication,  either  by  .smoking,  or 
when  eaten  mixed  up  into  a  sweetmeat 
(see  KAJOON).   HaMh  of  the  Ambs 

18  substantially  the  same  ;  Birdwood 
says  it  "consists  of  the  tender  tops 
of  the  plants  after  flowering."  [Bhainj 
is  usually  derived  from  Skt.  bhaiiga^ 
'breaking,'  l)ut  Burton  derives  Imth 
it  and  tlie  Ar.  banj  fixmi  the  old  (Joptic 
Ntbanj^  meaning  a  preparation  of 
hemp  ;  and  here  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
the  Honu'ric  Nepmihe." 

"On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  apply  the 
word  to  the  henbane  (AyoNyMRvv  >Myrr)  ho 
much  u.Hod  in  medisBval  Europe.  The  K^iSs 
evidently  meant  benfasae,  distinguishing  it 
from  Ha^hinh  af  hard^flth,  *  m«cjir»  gm.-*.", ' 
the  herb  Pantagruelion.  .  ,  The  use  of  Bhaiig 
doubtless  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civili^^ition, 
whose  eariiest  aoeial  pleasures  would  be  in- 
ebriants.  Herodotus  (it.  c.  75)  shows  the 
Scythians  burning  the  seeds  (loaves  and 
capsules)  in  worship  and  becoming  drunk 
upx>n  the  fumes,  as  do  the  8.  African  Bush- 
men of  the  present  day."— (.^ra6.  NigliU, 
i.  65.)] 

1663.— "The  great  Sultan  Ridur  told 
Martim  AfTonzo  de  Soma,  for  whom  he  bad 
a  great  liking,  and  to  whom  he  told  all  his 
secrets,  that  when  in  the  ni^ht  ho  had  a 
desire  to  vi.^it  Portugal,  and  the  Brazil,  and 
Turkey,  and  Ambiu,  and  Pecaia,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  eat  a  little  bUfbft,  . . 
(Jarcioj  f.  28. 

1578.— "  Bangne  is  a  phint  reeemblinff 
hemp,  or  the  Cannabis  of  the  Latins  .  .  . 
the  UnAm  ooll  this  Bangne  'itou'"  (t.e. 

Hashish).— C.  AcoiUt,  360^1. 

'  1598.— "They  have ....  also  numjr  kinds 
of  Drogues,  as  Amflon,  or  Opium,  Ciunfora, 
Bangue  and  Sandall  Wood."— XtiurAoleM, 
19TlHak.  Soo.  i.  61 ;  also  see  ii.  115J. 

1606.— "0  mate  de  tSpo  eotaTa  ebeo  de 

bangue." — Gmn-ni,  93. 

1638. — "  II  se  tit  a^)porter  vn  petit  cabinet 
d'or  ....  dont  il  tira  deox  layeltea,  et  prit 

dans  I'vne  do  Voffion,  ou  opium,  et  nans 
l  autre  du  bengi,  qui  est  vne  certaine  drogue 
nil  ;K>udre,  dootils  se  seruent  {»our  s'oxciter  k 
la  Ittzure."— Jfoai^o,  Paris,  1659,  160. 


i^iyui^uo  Uy  Google 
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1685.—  "  I  have  two  w>rt.s  of  the  Ban^e, 
which  wore  Horit  from  two  sevcnil  places  of 
the  East  Indies ;  tbev  both  differ  niucb  from 
oar  Hemp,  although  they  seem  to  differ 

moat  as  to  their  m:itrnitude."  -/>r.  Ham 
SltKiM.  to  Mr.  Jiau,  ia  Jtuu't  CurresiMjuditm-ry 
1848,  p.  160. 

1673.— "B*nfif  (a  plwumnt  intoxicatin^jr 
Seed  mixed  with  Milk).  .  .  ." — Fri/rr, 

1711. — "Bang  has  likewit«e  \t»  Vertues 
attribatod  to  it ;  for  being  u.Hcd  as  Teti,  it 
inebriates,  or  exhilarateM  them  according  tu 
the  Quantity  they  take."— i^oeijfier,  61. 

1727.— "  Before  thejr  engage  in  a  light, 
they  drink  Bang,  which  is  made  of  a  Med 
like  Ucmp-itee*!,  that  hoa  an  intoadoating 
Quality."— il.  HamUlon^  i.  131. 

1768. — **  Most  of  the  troops,  as  is  customary 

durinj:?  the  agitations  of  this  festival,  had 
eaten  plentifully  of  bang.  .  .  ." — Orm^, 
i.  194* 

1784.  "...  itHH,'«  not  aj>j>car  that  the 
use  of  bank,  an  iutoxicutin^  weed  which 
reeembles  the  homp  of  Europe,  ...  in 
«onflid«ired  even  by  the  must  rigid  (Hindoo) 
a  braadi  of  the  law."— Fonter.  Jmtmey, 
ed.  1808,  ii.  291. 

1789.— "  A  shop  of  Bang  may  be  kept  with 
a  capita]  of  no  more  than  two  shilhngs,  or 

one  rupee.  It  is  only  some  mat.-s  stn-tohcd 
under  some  tree,  where  the  hauijfnu  of  the 
town,  that  is,  the  vilest  of  mankind,  aswmble 
to  dnnk  Bang."— Note  on  ikir  Mntaakavn. 
m,  a06. 

1868.- 

"  The  Hemp— with  which  we  used  to  hang 
Onr  prison  pets,  yon  felon  gang,— 
In  t^i-'itoni  climes  j>nMlu<  rs  Bang^ 

Ustcemcd  a  drug  divine. 
As  Hashish  dre.«wod,  its  nuigic  powen 
Can  lap  us  in  Elysian  bowers ; 
Bat  awiater  far  our  social  hours, 
O'er  a  flask  of  roqr  ^no. " 

jAtrd  Stact*. 

BANGED— is  ,ils(i  iis4'(l  as  :i  ]».irti- 
cible,  fur  'dLiuiubitcd  by  bang^'  ejg. 
**0CMg$d  up  to  the  eyes." 

BANGLE,  .s.  II.  ftangrl  or  hirnnrl. 
The  original  word  properly  nieaii^  a 
ring  of  coloured  gla.sA  worn  on  the 
■wrist  by  wonu*n  ;  ^thv  churl  of  N. 
India  ;j  but  bangle  u  applied  to  any 
native  ring-bracelet,  ana  also  to  an 
anttet  or  riug  of  .inv  kitid  worn  on 
tlie  ankle  or  leg.  Iiiflian  silvt-r  Ivinglos 
on  the  wrifit  have  leieiitly  come  into 
common  use  among  English  girlA. 

1803. — "To  the  mtmihl  he  gave  a  heavy 
pair  of  gold  bangles,  of  which  he  consider- 
ably enhanced  the  value  by  putting  them  on 
hi»  wriats  with  his  own  hands." — lounial  of 
Sit  J,  J/itAoiU.  in  note  to  Wdlington  JJe- 
tpakkm,  ed.  1887,  ii.  S78. 

1<^09  -"BaaglMb  or  fanodats."— ifarni 

iiraham,  13. 


1810.  —  "Some  wear  ...  a  stout  silver 
ornament  of  the  ring  kind,  called  a  bangle, 
or  karrak  {hard,'\  on  either  wrist."—  William>- 

«H,  V.  iri.'ao6. 

1S2G.  "I  am  paid  with  the  silver  bangles 
of  my  ouemy^  and  his  cash  to  boot." — Pan- 
dttranff  Jfan,  S7 ;  f^.  1878,  i.  88]. 

1873. — "Year  after  ye:ir  he  found  some 
excuse  for  coming  up  to  Sirmoori — now  a 
proposal  for  a  tax  on  bangles,  now  a  scheme 
for  a  new  mode  of  Hindustani  pWOTBiPiation. " 
—  The  Truf  Hf/ftrntn-,  i.  24. 

BANGUK,  a.— See  BBIHJAUL. 


EANGUK,  &  Hind.  hOn^.  In 

Upper  India  thi.s  naino  i.s  given  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  plain  country 
on  which  the  towns  sUmd — the  older 
alluvium — in  < ontradistinction  to  the 
khiiijnr  [Khadir]  or  lower  alluvium  im- 
mediately bordering  the  creat  rivens, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  tneir  inunda- 
tion and  modern  divagations ;  the 
ktuUjar  having  l»i  en  cut  out  from  the 

ibdngar  by  the  river.  Medlicott  spells 
bhdngar  {Man.  cf  GeoL  cf  India^  I  404). 

BANOY,  BANGHY,  &c.  s.  H.  ba- 
hangiy  Mahr.  bangiy  Skt.  vihahgamdj 
and  vihangikd. 

a.  A  shoulder  yoke  for  carrying 
loads^  the  yoke  or  bangy  resjtiug  on 
the  shoulder,  while  the  load  is  appor- 
tioned at  either  end  in  two  eipial 
weights,  and  generally  hung  Uv  oonls. 
The  milkniaidd  yoke  is  the  nearest 
a])proaeh  to  a  Burrival  of  the  hangv- 
sUilf  in  England.  Also  such  a  yoke 
with  its  |Kiir  of  baskets  or  boxes.— 

(See  PirABRAH). 

h.  Hmce  a  |iaTcel  post.,  carried 
originally  in  this  way,  was  called 
bangy  or  dawk-bangy,  even  when  the 
urimitive  mode  of  trans{)ort  hati  lung 
Itecome  obiolete.  "A  taagF  parcel" 
is  a  parcel  received  or  sent  bj  auch 
I»ost. 

a. — 

1789.— 

'  Kut  I'll  pivo  them  9000,  with  Bhaaftt 

and  CmtlirSf 

With  elephants,  camels,  with  haokeries 

and  doolUs." 

LeUen  of  Simpkin  thf  Sreond,  p.  .5". 
1803.--"  We  take  with  us  indeed,  in  six 
baaghys,  sufficient  changes  of  liiien."— 

Ld.  Valentin^  i.  67. 

1810.-"  The  YiKarj-woUaK  that  is  the 
bearer  who  carries  the  baagy,  supports  the 
bamboo  on  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  equiprao 
the  i>:i.«kets  «<us|>ended  at  saoh  and.  —  IF«I> 
liamtotif  V.  M.  i.  328* 
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[1S43.— I  engaffod  eight  bearers  to  curry 
ike<.'a.  BendM  tb 


my  paLinke<.'a.  BendM  tlMM  I  had  four 
Ymnghy-tnirdiim,  men  who  are  each  obliged 
to  «irrj'  forty  pound  weight,  in  small 
vMXKifn  or  tin  boxes,  called  yW»/mi/.«." — 
TratelUr'a  occoiuU,  Ciorey,  Good  Old  JJa^s, 
iLn.] 

c.  1S44.— "I  win  forward  with  this  bv 
'ttuuigy  dAk  m  oopy  of  Capt.  Moresby  s 
Surrey  of  the  Red  Sea."— Sur  G.  Artkur^  in 
Ind.  Admin,  of  h,rd  Ellfnhoromgkf  p.  221. 

1873.— The  officers  of  his  regimait  .  .  . 
snbscribed  to  buy  the  young  peoida  a  wt  of 

crockfr>-,  and  a  plat<.>(l  tea  andoaffw  sorrice 
(gut  up  by  dawk  baiighe«  ...  at  not  i 
much  more  than  200  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  the  Aogliih  priM."— 7Ae  True  R^vmer^ 
u  57. 

BANJO.  ?.  Though  this  is  a  West- 
and  nut  Ea^^t- Indian  term,  it  niay  he 
worth  while  to  introduce  the  following 
oldnr  fonn  of  the  word : 

1764.- 

**  Famiit  thy  ilaTes  to  lead  the  choial  dance 
To  the  wOd  teaahAw's  melaiMholy 
sound.** — GraingeTf  it. 

Seo  also  l>itr;^f^  tor  example  of  iMuUon, 
(and  A'.A.i>  fur  bU|M. 

BANKSHALL,  s.    a.  A  ware- 

hous**.  b.  The  office  of  a  Harl)our 
Mast4?r  or  other  Port  Authority.  lu 
the  former  sen.'H'  the  word  is  still  uaed 
in  S.  India  ;  in  Bt  iigal  the  latter  is 
the  only  .seiuse  recognised,  at  least 
among  Anglo-Indkiis ;  in  Korthem 
India  the  word  is  not  in  u.se.  As  tin- 
Calcutta  office  .stand.s  on  the  bankx  of 
the  Uoogly,  the  name  L-s  we  believe, 
crften  accepted  as  having  some  in- 
dcthiite  reference  to  this  position. 
Ami  in  a  late  work  we  find  a  positive 
and  plausible,  but  entirely  unfounded, 
explanation  of  this  kind,  which  we 
(juote  Wlow.  In  Java  the  word  ha.s 
a  specific  application  to  the  open  hall 
of  aodimoe,  suppoited  by  wooden 
pillars  without  walls  which  form.s 
jiart  of  every  princely  residence.  The 
word  is  u.'^ed  in  Se^i  Hindustani,  in 
the  foms  fxtnMir,  and  hangM  for  a 
*  store-room '  (R^tdjurk). 

BankdtaU  is  in  fact  one  of  the  oldest 
of  tlie  words  taken  up  by  foreign 
traders  in  India.  And  its  use  not 
onlv  I  v  Correa  (c,  1561)  but  by  King 
John  ( 1  o24X  with  the  regularly-formed 
Povtnguese  pltiral  of  woras  in  -ol,  ahows 
how  early  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Poitugueflie.   Indeed,  Correa  does  not 


even  explain  it,  as  is  his  usual  practice 
with  Indian  terms. 

More  than  one  serious  ctymolc^ 
has  been  sngKested : — (1).  Orawftird 
Lakes  it  to  be  the  Malay  word  batuiiiulf 
defined  hy  him  in  his  VaUsy  Diet, 
thus  :  ** (o.)  A  shed  ;  a  storehouse  ;  a 
workshop ;  a  porch ;  a  covered  jms- 
sage"  (see  /.  Ind,  Arehdp.  iv.  182). 
[Mr  Skeat  adds  that  it  also  means  in 
Malay  Mialf-liusked  j»addy,' and  'fallen 
timber,  of  which  the  outer  layer  has 
rotted  and  only  the  core  remains.'] 
But  it  is  j>robable  that  thelislay  word, 
though  marked  by  Crawfurd  ("J.") 
as  Javanese  in  origin,  is  a  corruption 
of  one  of  the  two  following  : 

(2)  Beng.  ba/iktt.'iiiUiy  from  Skt.  banik 
or  vattiky  * trade,^  and  idia,  'a  hall.' 
This  is  Wilson's  etjrmolo^. 

(3)  .  Skt.  bhdndcudla,  Oanar.  iAan- 
dcJaU,  Malayul,  vdndisdUi^  Tarn,  ponda- 
idlai  or  pamUUcaidUti,  'a  storehouse 
or  magazine.^ 

It  i.H  difficult  to  decidf  which  of  the 
two  last  is  the  ordinal  word;  the 
prevalence  of  the  second  in  8.  India 
IS  an  argument  in  its  favour  ;  and  the 
substitution  of  g  for  d  would  be  in 
accordance  with  a  phonetic  practice  of 
not  uncommon  occurrence. 

a.— 

c.  1345. — "For  the  Imndar  there  is  in 
everv  island  (of  the  Maldives)  a  wooden 
buflc  ling,  which  they  call  bajanf&r  [evi- 
dently for  fmiij'isftr,  Arabic  spelling'  for 
Ixinijtusilr]  where  the  (rovernor  .  .  .  collects 
all  the  good.H,  and  there  seUs  or  harten 
them."— lintnt.i.  iv.  120. 

[LVA).— "Collected  in  his  Uunnssl"  (in 
the  Maldiv«).~/)oe.  lb  Tom  TomAo, 

p.  452.] 

1524. — A  grant  fnim  K.  .Jnhn  to  the  City 
of  Goo,  says:  "thiit  henceforward  even 
if  no  market  rent  in  the  city  is  collected 
from  the  btfliels.  vis.  those  at  which  are 

sold  honey,  oil,  butter.  Mre  {^.e.  l)etcl). 
spices,  and  cloths,  ff>r  |>ennission  to  st-ll 
such  thingii  in  the  .Mjiid  tmntcft,  it  in  our 
pleasure  that  they  shall  sell  them  freely." 
A  note  mys :  *'  Apparently  the  word  diould 
bo  iHti-itrHA*,  or  bancacaea,  <<r  fxtni/tiffus, 
which  then  signified  any  place  to  sell  things, 
but  now  {karticularly  a  wooden  houe^^— 
Arrfiif.  I'ortug.  Or.,  Fasc.  ii.  \'\. 

1561. — "  ...  in  the  bengafaes,  in  which 
stand  the  goods  ready  for  shipment.*'— > 

Corrm,  Lenmu,  i.  2,  260. 

1610. — The  form  and  use  of  the  word  have 
led  P.  Teixeira  into  a  eariona  cottfufon  (as 
it  would  leem)  when,  speak  inpr  of  foreigners 
at  Ormus,  he  "ayx:  ""'^y  n>ucho8  gentiles, 
Banciincs  [see  SiANTAN],  Ban^fasalvB,  y 
Cambayatys  "—where  the  word  in  nalioe 
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{trobablv  repre«enta  Banga/i/t,  i.e.  Bcogalui 

c.  1610.— "  1x3  factour  du  Roy  thrc?(ticn 
des  Maldiue.s  tcnuit  mi  banquesalle  ou 
pliutost  cellicr,  sur  lo  bord  do  lii  mcr  on 
rule  de  MaXir—Pyrard  <U  Laval,  ed.  1679, 
i.66;  [Hak.8oe.i.85;  •!«> see i. 907]. 

1618.— "The  other  settlement  of  Ylor 
.  .  .  with  houMcs  of  wood  thatched  extends 
...  to  the  fields  of  Tanjonpocer,  where 
there  is  a  ban^M&l  or  sentry 'n  house  without 
other  defense.  ' — iitidinho  ({'■  Krrdm,  6. 

1623.— "Ban|r«al,  a  8he<l  (or  born),  or 
often  also  a  roof  without  walls  to  sit  under, 
ohelterod  inini  the  rain  or  mm." — C/aqnr 
Waietu,  VotiMarhm,_kc.,  inf  Otbtmi- 
hajigc  ;  rvpr.  TKnUwin,  1706. 

1734^.— "Paid  the  Buikth&ll  Merchants 
for  tiie  boiiM  poles,  country  reapen.  Ac, 
necesmry  for  houMNiildiiig."— In  Wlutler, 
iii.  148. 


1748.—"  A  little  below  the  town  of  Wampo 

.  .  Tlioso  \MS3pl0  {c»nipnid<'n  j)  Imild  ahouj«e 


for  each  ship. 


They  aru  culli-'d  hy  us 


lHJikaalls.  In  these  we  deposit  tho  ri^'^'inj; 
and  yards  of  the  Teasel,  chests,  water-casks, 
and  9Wf  things  tbat  inoommodes  ns  aboanl . ' ' 
— ^  Vmiage  to  tkf  E.  Indlf*  in  1717  and 
1748  (17^,  p.  294.  It  apnoiirs  from  this 
book  (p.  118)  that  the  place  in  OuitOD 
BiTer  was  known  us  Bankeall  Island. 

1750-52.— "One  of  the  first  things  on 
arriving  here  (Canton  River)  is  to  procure  a 
bancsludl,  that  is,  a  great  houM,  oon* 
titructed  of  ImmUxi  and  mats  ...  in  wbich 
tho  stores  of  the  ship  are  laid  Up." — A 
Voyagtf  4c.,  by  oi-f  Torrfu  ...  in  a  series 
of  fetters  to  I)r  Linna*us,  Transl.  br  J.  R. 
Forstcr  (with  Osbeck's  Voyage),  1771. 

1783.— ''These  people  {CktUias,  &c.,  from 
India,  at  Achin)  ...  on  their  arrival  im- 
mediately build,  by  contract  with  the 
natives,  houses  of  bamboo,  like  what  in 
CSldna  at  Wam]>o  is  called  MSkshall,  very 
regular,  on  a  convenient  spot  close  to  the 
liTer.**— Fnrrnrf,  V.  to  Mergvi,  41. 

1788.-  "Banktanlfl— Storehouses  for  de- 
poritii^  ships'  stores  in,  while  the  ships  are 
unlading  and  refitting.**— /mfuM  KMoft. 
(Stoekdalo). 

1813.— "The  East  India  Company  for 
aeventy  years  had  a  large  banksaul,  or 
warehouse,  at  Mirzee,  for  the  reception  of 
the  jK-'PiHT  and  sandalwood  purchased  in 

the  (loinuiions  oi  the  Mytore  Rajeh."— 

i'W;.'.*,  Or.  .»/'/(,.  iv.  H'l' 

1817.  — "Thr  bar.j^sal  mend/i/'i  i>  a 
large  open  hn'  i  '<  d  liy  a  double  row 
of  piUars,  and  covered  with  shingles,  tho 
interior  being  richlv  decorated  with  paint 
and  mlding.  — /^'/!^'  .  (2nd  ed.),  i.  93. 
The  Javanese  use.  in  this  iia.<wage,  cor- 
responds to  tho  meaning:  t'iven  in  .lansA. 
Jataaese  Diet.:  "Bangial,  Vorstelijke 
Zi^ilMte"  (Friaoe's  Sittiiy-plaee). 

n614. — "The  cnstoni  hnusv  or  banksall 
■t  Mn-nt'r*""  "— LdUr$,  ii.  86.] 


1623.— "And  on  the  Place  by  tho  sea 
there  was  tho  CHj.stom-house,  which  the 
Persians  in  Uieir  language  call  Bankial,  a 
building  of  no  great  siae,  with  some  open 

outer  jwrticoes.' — P.  della  Valle,  ii.  465. 

1673.—".  .  .  Their  Bask  Solll.  or 
Cosliim  House  Kejrs,  where  tliey  kn^  are 

Two ;  but  moan,  and  shut  only  wnh  ordinary 
Gates  at  Night."— 27. 
1688.— "I  eame  ashore  in  Ospt.  Goyer's 

Pinnace  to  ye  Bankshall,  a>K)iit  7  miles 
from  Ballasore." — liedgu,  JJutry,  Feb.  2 ; 
[Hak.8oe.L663. 

1687. — "Tho  Mayor  and  AMcn»en,  etc., 
do  humbly  re<]uest  tho  Honounible  President 
and  Council  would  please  to  grant  and 
assign  over  to  the  Cwporation  the  pettv 
dues  of  n  TqUs."- In  WKetUr,  (.  207. 

1727.—"  Above  it  is  the  l>utrh  Bankshall, 
a  Place  where  their  Ships  ride  when  tb^ 
cannot  get  farther  up  for  the  too  swift 

Currents."— .4.  //awi/ton,  ii.  6. 

1789*— "And  that  no  one  may^  plead 
ignorsnoe  of  this  order,  it  is  hereby  direeted 

that  it  >>c  i>laced  constiintly  in  view  at  the 
B&nkahall  in  the  English  and  country 
langiuiges."— Prod,  o^mjwt  SUave-Tradutg  in 

Sr/on-nnrr,  ii.  .'). 

1878.— "Tho  term  'BankBOll"  ha>  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  the  English  in  India.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The  \Soll'  is 
the  Dntefa  or  DuMi  'ZoU,*  the  English 
'Toll.'  The  Banksoll  was  then  tho  place 
on  tho  'hank  '  whore  all  tolls  or  duties  were 
levied  on  landing  goods."  T'j'^">ij^  Whnltr, 
karly  Record*  oj  B.  India,  idti.  (Quite 
erroneous,  as  already  said ;  and  JMl  ie  not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM,  n.p.  The  province 
which  forma  ihe  weatem  extremity  of 

Javji,  projK'ily  Btlntan.  [Mr  Skent 
givf,s  Bnntan^  ('rawfurd,  lianUin.^  It 
formed  au  independent  kingdom  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  then  ]m>dnred  nuuli  ]M'}»per  (n«» 
lungf.r  izrown),  which  caused  it  to  l>e 
gfreatly  frequented  by  European  traders. 
An  Knglisli  factory  was  e-.stiO»Iisli.  <] 
here  in  1603,  and  continued  till  16H2, 
when  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  exi>clliug 
us  as  interlopers. 

fl615. — "They  were  all  valued  in  niv 
invoice  at  Bantan-'—Fa^^T.  Lriim^,  iv.  ;<!.] 

1727.— "The  only  Product  of  Bantam 
1!)  Pepper,  wherein  it  abounds  so  mnoh, 
that  they  can  exiK>rt  10,000  VUkS  per 
annuoi."— .il.  UamiltoH.,  ii.  127. 

BANTAM  FOWLS,  8.  According 
to  Crawfurd,  the  dwarf  poultry  which 
we  call  hy  this  name  were  imported 
from  Japan,  and  received  the  name 
"not  from  the  place  that  pnxlured 
them,   but   from   that   where  our 
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vovMers  first  found  theiu." — {J)esc.  Did. 
s.v.  Bantnm).    The  fidlowiiig  evidently 

in  Pegu  de.s<:ril>es  Bantams  : 

1586.— "They  alao  wht  o«rtoin  oooks  mad 
bmt  oOlad  lon'iM,  whieh  an  the  nw  of  a 

tait]a-do%-e,  ant!  hftve  feathered  feot;  but 
ao  pretty,  that  I  never  «w  so  pretty  a 
bird.  I  brought  a  cock  and  hea  with  mo 
a»  far  as.Chral,  and  then,  sospaoting  tbej 
might  be  taken  from  me,  I  gare  tliam  to 
the  Capuchin  fathen*  Wlonp^ngtOtheMwire 
de  Woe.."— /Ja/fc/,  f.  125i-,  126. 

1673.— "From  Siam  are  brought  faither 
little  Chamoore  Coclu  with  ruffled  Feet,  well 
armed  witK  Spurs,  which  have  a  strutting 
Gate  with  them,  the  tniMt  Biattlad  in  the 
World."— Fryr,  116. 

[1708.— ••Wilde  oocks  and  hens  .  .  . 
ranch  like  the  Hmal]  sort  (.al!.  ]  ('!  nnporet, 
sereraJi  of  which  we  have  had  brougot  us 
fipom  GMnboja."— jr«^  -^Kvy,  Hale  Soa 
iL  cccxxxiii. 

This  looks  as  if  thc^  cauie  from 

€lnillIMi(q.  v.). 

(1)  BANYAN,  s.  a.  A  Hindu 
trader,  and  especuUy  o£  the  Province 
of  Ghuent,  many  of  wliich  clan  have 
for  ages  been  settled  in  Arahian  ports 
and  luiown  by  this  name  ;  but  the 
term  is  often  applied  by  early  travellers 
in  Western  India  to  persons  of  the 
Hindu  religion  gemrHlly.  b.  In 
i^cutta  also  it  i.s  (or  perhaps  rather 
was)  specifically  applied  to  the  native 
brokers  attached  to  houses  of  business, 
or  to  persons  in  the  employment  of 
a  private  geutlenmn  doing  analogous 
duties  (now  usually  called  sircar). 

Thf  \\nrd  wa.'s  adopted  from  Vilniya, 
a  man  of  the  trading  caste  (in  Gigariiti 
vtiuiyoX  and  tliat  comes  from  8kt. 
niwi)',  'a  merchant'  The  terminal 
iiitsal  may  lie  a  Portugue.se  addition 
(as  in  paianquviy  muruuiritiy  Biuuievi)^ 
or  it  may  taken  from  the  plural 
form  rrlmytfn.  It  is  j)rol»a)iK',  liow- 
fver,  that  the  Portuguese  found  the 
word  already  in  nse  by  the  Arab 
traders.  Sidi  'Ali,  the  Turkish  Admi- 
1  11.  u»e.s  it  in  ])re(  isely  the  name  form, 
;il'I>lyin''  it  to  the  Hindiu  generally  ; 
and  in  tlie  poem  of  Saasui  and  Ftohu, 
lilt*  iSindLin  I<onu?o  and  Juliet,  iis  civen 
by  Burton  in  his  Hindh  (p.  lOlX  we 
have  the  form  fFdniydn.  P.  F. 
Vincenzo  Maria,  who  is  quoted  below 
alisurdly  all^,s  that  the  PortugueiH' 
called  these  Hindus  of  Guzerat  Bag- 
Mai,  beeanse  they  were  ahrays  muhing 
them.selves  .  .  .  chiamati  da  Portu- 
gliesi  Bagnaniy  j)er  la  frequenza  e 
^upeistitione,  con  quale  si  lauauo  piu 


volte  il  giomo  "  (261).  See  also  Luillier 
below.  Tliemen  of  this  class  profess 
an  e.vtravarant  respect  for  animal  life  ; 
but  after  Stanley  l)rought  home  Dr. 
Livingstone's  letters  they  became 
notorious  as  chief  promoters  of  slave- 
trade  in  Eastern  Africa.    A  K.  Forljes 

rks  of  the  mediaeval  Wanlas  at 
OoQTt  erf  Anhilwara  as  "eijually 
gallant  in  the  field  (with  Rajput^X 
and  wi.ser  in  crjuiu-il  .  .  .  already 
in  j)rofeasion  uuritans  of  j>eace,  but 
not  yet  drained  enough  of  tiieir  fiery 
Ksliatri  blood."— (l&fs  Mdia,  L  840 ; 
[ed.  1878,  184].) 

Bunya  is  the  form  in  which  winiya 
apjiears  in  the  Anglo-Indian  nse  of 
Bengal,  with  a  difterent  shade  of  mean- 
ing, and  generally  indicating  a  grain- 
douer. 

1516.— "There  are  three  qualities  of  these 

UontiJe^i,  that  in  to  my,  sonio  are  aillod 
liazbuta  .  .  .  others  are  called  ""fiiiinfi 
and  are  merohants  and  traders."— itorAoM, 

51. 

lf<./2.  — ",  .  .  Among  whom  came  cer- 
tain men  wlio  are  called  Baneanes  of 
the  same  heathen  of  tiie  i^ingdom  of 
Cambaia  .  .  .  coming  on  board  the  ship 
of  Va.'jco  da  Oama,  and  .soeinjj  in  hk  cabin 
a  pictorial  image  of  Our  Lady,  to  which  our 
]>oi)plo  did  reverence,  they  abo  made  adoffUr 
tion  with  mueb  more  fervenoy.  .  , 
Barrot,  Dec.,  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  6. 

ir»r>r).— "We  may  mention  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Guaerat  oall  the  unbelievera 
BaayiBS,  whilst  the  inhahitaats  of  Hindu- 
sUn  call  them  BindfL^—SUU  *AtiKamdAii. 
in  .1.  Am.,  1*«  8.  Ut.  197-8.  Tr-™» 

ir>63.— "A.  If  thefmitBwerean  as  good 
as  this  (mango)  it  would  Iw  no  .such  great 
matter  in  the  Baneanes,  iw  you  tell  me, 
not  to  eat  tlosh.  And  since  I  touch  «)n 
this  matter,  tell  me,  prithee,  who  are  these 
Baneanes  .  .  .  who  do  not  eat  flesh  f  .  .  .  " 

— fVfiirirt,  f.  136. 

1608,— "The  tJouernour  of  the  Towne  of 
(i<uid'-Hft  is  a  Bannyan,  and  one  of  thoae 

kind  of  {leople  that  oKsoruo  the  Liw  of 
Pythagonw."— JoK.-..,  in  I'urcluu,  i.  231. 

[lt>  10.— "Baneanes."  See qnotation wider 
BANK8HALL,  a.] 

1623,— "One  of  these  races  of  Indians  is 
that  of  those  which  call  thenuwlves  VamSky 
but  who  are  called,  somewhat  corruptly  hy 
the  Portuguese,  and  bvall  our  other  Franks, 
Banians;  they  are  all,  for  thu  tnost  uai'ta 
traders  and  broken*."—/'.  deUa,  VaUeT L 
488.7;  (and  see  i.  78  Hah.  Soe.).  ^ 

1630. —"A  j>oop]e  nrosonted  themstlvee 
to  mine  eyes,  cloathed  in  linnen  garmentsu 
somewhat  low  desewiding,  of  a  gesture  and 
garbe,  as  I  aiay  S^,  maidenly  and  well 
nigh  efl^sninate;  of  a  countenance  sh}*, 
and  somewhat  cstrangetl  ;  yet  smiling  out 
a  glosed  and  bashful  familiarity.  .  .  .  i 
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asked  what  manner  of  {teoplo  ihei*e  were, 
HO  strangely  notable,  and  noLihlv  strange. 
Reply  was  made  that  they  were  Baniana." 

'[P>(\!'>.  "In  trade  these  BanianB  arc  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  theJfirx;  more 
expert  in  M  aorta  of  cunning  tricks,  and 
more  maliciously  mischievous  in  their  re-  , 
\enac.  —Tavernirr,  E,  T.  ii.  58 ;  [ed.  Bad, 
i.        and  see  i.  91]. 

c.  1666.— "  Aussi  chacun  a  son  BailiMi 
dans  leH  Indes,  et  il  y  a  doH  peraonnei  de 
qualitiS  qui  levir  confiont  tout  ce  qu'ils  out 
,  ,  .  ."—Thrvmoi,  V.  166.  This  passage 
diowe  in  anticipation  the  tmnitioii  to  the 
Calcutta  use  (b.,  below). 

1672.  — "The  inhabitants  are  called  Gui- 
aeratto  and  Btnyiow."— KoIAww,  2. 

"It  is  the  cu-stoni  to  khv  ihni  to 
make  one  Bagnan  («<>  they  call  the  (ientilo 
Merchants)  you  need  three  Chinese,  and  to 
make  one  Chinese  three  Hebrews.  "^P.  F, 
Vinremo  di  MariOf  114. 

1673,  — "The  BMIfMl follows  the  Soldier, 
though  as  coatiaiy  in  Hnmour  as  the  Anti- 
podes in  the  noBe  Meridian  are  opposite  to 
one  another.  ...  In  Cases  of  Tnide  they 
are  not  so  hide-liound,  giving  their  Con- 
sciences more  Scoikj,  and  boggle  at  no 
Villainy  for  an  Emolument." — Fri/n;  193. 

Xe77._«'ln  their  letter  to  Ft.  St.  GeDrgo, 
IS/Qx  Marab,  the  Oonrt  offer  iE20  reward  to 
anj  of  our  nerrants  or  soldiers  as  ahall  be 

able  to  .xpeak,  write,  and  translate  the 
Bani&n  langujigo,  and  to  leani  their  arith- 
metic."—in  M^iras  Sue*  and  ExU.^  No.  1. 
p.  18. 

170.').  "  .  .  .  ceux  dcs  premieres  iMtftes, 
oomme  les  Baignans. ' '—LuUl iety  106. 

1818.—'* ...  it  will,  I  beliere,  be  gener- 
ally allowed  by  those  who  have  (b  aU  rimth 
with  and  merehnnt.s  in  the  larger 

trading  towns  of  India,  that  their  moral 
character  cannot  be  held  in  high  estima- 
tiott."— /or6«,  Or.  Mem.  ii  466. 

1877.— "Of  the  Hani',  Banyan,  or  tra<b  r- 
caste  there  are  five  gr«at  families  in  this 
country."— Hitrfois        RemUti,  it  281. 

1761.— "We  expect  and  poeitiTely  direct 
tb.'it  if  our  scrvant-s  employ  BaTlians  or  black 
iH,M  .j.lt;  urxler  them,  they  shall  be  accountable 
for  their  condnct.  — Court  IHreeten, 
in  -•'►•I- 

17(i4._"  Af«'/"'""<j«  <".f/  Ordfrt.  That  no 
Moonsbee,  Lingui.^t,  Banian,  or  Writer,  bo 
allowed  to  any  officer,  excepting  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief."—J'*.  WilHam  Fne.t  bx 

1775. — "We  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  intention  was  to  make  Idm  (Nundoomarl 
Banyan  to  Gcncml  Claverinp,  to  surround 
the  General  and  u?t  with  the  (Jovemor's 
creatures,  and  to  keep  us  totally  miae- 
q[Uainted  with  the  ruHl  state  of  the  (>overn- 
nent.'* — MinnU  in/  Ctavrinff,  Moiimn,  and 
Ft.  W'Uliam,  11th  ApriL  In  /Vw«'« 
TracU,  ii.  138. 


1780.— *«  We  are  informed  that  the  Jnty 

Wallahs  or  Makers  and  Vendors  of  Benpal 
Shoes  in  and  about  Calcutta  .  .  .  intend 
sendimr  a  Joint  FMation  to  the  Supreme 
Coun^  .  .  .  oo  aooonnt  of  the  great  decay 
of  their  Trade,  entirely  owing  to  the  Lnxnry 
of  the  Beni^alie.x,  chiefly  the  Bangans  (jiV) 
and  Sarcars,  a.t  there  are  scarce  any  of 
them  to  be  found  wlio  does  not  keep  a 
Chariot)  Phaeton,  Buiuy  or  Pallanquin, 
and  some  idl  four  .  .  .  — In  Midk^*  Bemgai 
Oaxette,  June  24th. 

1783.—"  Mr.  Hastings'  banniaii  was^  after 
this  auetSoo,  foimd  poassssed  of  temtoriee 

yieldiiijr  a  rent  of  £140,000  a  year."— Bur  If, 
Sprtck  OH  £.  J.  Biilt  in  Writings,  4c.,  iii. 
490. 

1786.— "The  said  W.irrcn  Hastings  did 
permit  and  eutfer  his  own  banyan  or  prin- 
cipal black  steward,  named  Canto  ItaUxi.  to 
hold  farms  ...  to  the  amount  of  13  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annnm.**— .<4rf.  ag^  JEToatui^s, 
Bwke,  %ii.  111. 

„  "A  practice  ha.s  gradually  crept 
in  among  the  Banians  and  other  rich 
men  t)f  Calcutta,  nf  dressinu^  some  of  their 
servants  .  .  .  nearly  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Honourable  ComiNiny's  SeiK>ys  and 
Lascars.  .  .  "—Notificatiok^  in  Setou  Jiair, 
i.  122. 

1788.  — "Banyan— A  Gentoo  .lervant  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  conimercial 
affairs.  Every  English  gentleman  at  Bengal 
has  a  Bansran  who  either  acts  of  himself,  or 
an  the  substitute  of  some  great  man  or  black 
merchant."— /miMm  VdooMlary  (Btodkdale). 

ISIO  "The  same  jterson  frequently  was 
banian  to  several  Eiu\4»ean  gentlemen ;  all 
of  whfxso  coneem.H  were  of  course  accunit<?ly 
known  to  him,  and  thus  l>ecame  the  subject 
of  conversation  at  those  meetings  t  he  banians 
of  Calcutta  invariably  held.  .  .  ,"—H'iltiaM' 
to,,,  v.  J/,  i.  189. 

1817.—"  The  European  jfunotionary  .  .  . 
has  first  his  banyan  or  nattva  aeoretary*" — 
MUl,  Uitt.  (ed.  1840),  iii.  14.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  here  aoourately  interprat  the  word. 

(2).  BANYAN,  8.  An  undewhirt, 
originaUj  of  mu.slin,  and  so  called  iis 
rest'inblinp  the  IhkIv  garment  of  tlie 
Hindus;  but  now  commonly  applied 
to  under  body-cloth  ing  of  elastic  cotton, 
woollen,  or  silk  web.  The  following 
(juotalions  illustrate  the  stages  by 
which  the  woi-d  reached  its  present 
application.  And  they  show  that 
our  prt'fli'e.s.'iors  in  India  used  to 
adopt  Uie  native  or  Banyan  costume 
in  weir  lionra  of  ease.  C.  P.  Brown 
defines  Banyan  as  "a  ioota  dn^^^nng- 
goirn,  mrh  as  Hindu  tradesmen  wear." 
Prolial>ly  this  may  have  been  the 
original  use ;  but  it  is  never  80  em- 
ployed in  Northern  India. 

1672.— "It  is  likewise  ordered  that  both 
Of&oeiB  and  Sooldiers  in  the  Foit  shall,  both 
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on  every  SbUmiUi  D»]r,  and  on  erery  day 

when  they  exercise,  Wfart  BnglUk  appard ; 
in  respect  the  garbe  is  nwwt  beooraing  as 
Soaldieni,  and  correspondent  to  their  profea- 
mr-Sir  W.  Ltmgkorm't  Stamduig  Order, 
in  WkeUtr,  ffi.  428. 

1731.— "The  Eni<ign  (as  it  proved,  for  his 
fiirt  appearmnco,  being  undrc^ed  and  in  his 
bujon  ooat,  I  did  not  know  him)  came  off 
from  his  cot,  and  in  a  very  haughty  manner 
cried  ottty  'None  of  your  duturbanoe.  GeiiU«> 
nMn."*.In  fTMr,  iiL  109. 


1781.— "I  am  an  Old  Stager  in  this 
CtwnfaTVhaving  arrivad  in  Calcutta  in  the 
■      1788.  .  .  .  Those  were  the  davA,  when 

(Jcntlemen  sttidied  E't.<,  instead  of  Fathion  ; 
when  even  the  Hon.  Members  of  the  Council 
met  in  Banyan  Shirta,  Long  Drawers  (q.v.), 
and  Gotgee  (Congva)  oapa ;  with  a  Case  Bottle 
of  good  old  Amek,  asoA  a  Oooglet  of  Water 
placed  on  the  Table,  which  the  Soorotury 
(a  Skilful  Hand)  fre«iuently  converted  into 
Punch  .  .  .  "—Letter  from  ,!«  Old  Country 
Cnftfnt'n,  in  Indin  <l>i:>u>\  Feb.  24th. 

[1773.— In  a  lutttr  from  Horace  Walpole 
t/j  the  Coontes-s  of  Upper  Oasory,  dated 
April  30th,  1773  {fivLnnmijhamt  ©d.,  v.  459) 
ho  describes  a  hall  at  ImtA  Stanley's,  at 
which  two  of  the  dancers,  Mr.  Storer  and 
Mij>s  WrotteaJey,  were  dresssd  "in  Mllifinff 
with  fun,  for  winter,  cook  and  hen.**  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  further  details 
of  these  nrments,  which  were,  it  may  be 
hoped,  diffsreut  from  tha  rnodam  BaBfia.] 

ISIO.  — .  .  an   undershirt,  omunonly 
talloti  a  banian."—  H'iUiattuun^  V.M.  i.  19. 

(3)  BANTAN,  &    See  BAHTAH- 


BAKTAH-StAT,  &  This  is   

slang  for  a  jour  maufre,  or  a  day  on 
which  no  ration  of  meat  was  allowed  ; 
whien  (as  one  of  our  qnot^ioiis  above 
eipresses  it)  the  crew  had  **to  observe 

the  Law  of  Pythagoras." 

im— "Of  thiii  (Kiukay  or  XSdgeiee, 
q.v.)  tha  JwpofMM  Sailors  food  in  those  parts 
ooce  or  twice  a  W,-,  k,  .itifl  rire  fore  d  at 
those  times  to  a  l'.ii;un  .\lwtinenco  from 
Flesh,  which  creates  in  them  a  perfect  Dis 
Hko  and  utter  Detestation  to  those  ~ 


Jkan,  as  they  commonly  call  tfami.**— 


BAHTAH-FIGHT,  s.  Thus: 

1880.— "Tins  Tonirna  Tsmpest  is  termed 
there  a  Bannian-Figfat,  for  it  never  risas 
tu  blowx  or  bhxKlshed."— OtniMrtoiif  276,  Sir 
(r.  Birdwood  tells  as  that  ttw  ii  a  phnse 
iftill  coRoot  in  Bombay. 

BAHTAir-TBBB,  also  elliptirally 
Banyan,  «.  The  Indian  Firr-Tree 
{Fictu  Indices,  or  Ficut  beruialfnau,  \,.\ 
called  in  H.  4or  [or  hargut^  tlic  latt<;r 


the  ''Bourgade"  of  Bernier  (ed.  Con- 
stable, p.  309).]  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  first  l>e8towed  pqmlarly  on 
a  famous  troc  of  thi.s  specias  growing 
near  CJombroon  («|.v.),  under  which  the 
Banyam  or  Hindu  traders  settled  at 
that  port,  had  l)uilt  a  little  pagoda. 
So    aa)s    Tavernier    below.  This 
original  Battmn4m  is  described  by 
P.  della  VaJle   (iL   453X   and  by 
Valentijn  (v.  202).    P.  della  Valleys 
account  (1622)  is  extremely  interesting, 
but  too  long  for  quotation.  He 
It  by  the  Persian  name,  l&l    The  tree 
still  stood,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
English  factory,  in  1758,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Ives,  who  quotes  Tidcell's 
verses  given  below.  [Also  see  <HinHKII 
BUBB.] 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  First  and  foromost,  thero  is 
a  Fi;:  tree  there  (in  India)  which  beareth 
very  small  and  ulender  liggas.  Thepropertie 
of  this  Tree,  is  to  plant  and  set  it  sdfo  with- 
out mam  hclpe.  For  it  si.rt  iideth  out  with 
mightio  artnos,  and  the  lowest  water-boughoa 
underneath,  do  bend  so  downeward  to  the 
very  earth,  that  they  touch  it  againo,  and 
he  upon  it:  whereby,  within  one  years  space 
they  will  take  fast  nH)t  in  the  ffroiind,  and 
put  foorth  a  new  Spring  round  about  the 
Mother-tree:  ho  as  those  brauncheg,  thus 
growing,  seome  like  a  tiaile  or  border  of 
arbours  mostonribaalrandartifioially  made," 

Holland^  i.  360. 

"...  The  goodly  l>olo  being  got 
To  certain  cubits'  height,  from  every  f<ido 
The  bouffhs  decline,  which,  taking  rtR)t 
nfrc-sn. 

Spring  up  new  boles,  and  these  spring 

new,  and  newer, 
Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticui. 
Or  arched  arbonr,  able  to  receive 
A  numerous  troop." 

Ben  JunsfJii,  Xi-f^nw'f  Triumph. 

c.  1650.— "Cet  Arbre  eatoit  de  m6me 
ospece  que  celoj  qui  ast  a  nne  liene  dn 
Bander,  ei  qoi  ttasse  pour  uno  merveille ; 
mats  dans  les  Indes  il  y  en  a  .imintit<?.  I^s 
Persan-s  I'appellent les  Portugais  .lr/><r 
Of  Rrys,  et  lea  Francais  rArbie  des  Baai- 
anes ;  parce  que  les  fianfames  ont  Ikit  bfttir 
dessous  une  PSgode  avec  un  car\an.sera 
aooompagn^  de  phwieurs  jHjtits  etangs  pour 
!»o  laver.  "—rarvr/tiVr,  1'.  de  lW*r^  T. 
ch.  23.    [Also  see  od.  Hall,  ii.  198.] 

c.  1650.—"  Near  to  the  City  of  Ormux  was 
a  Banniana  tree,  being  the  only  tree  that 
jw  in  the  Island."— iSiw^,         Tr,  i. 


c.  1666.— "Nons  times  a  cent  ou  cent 
oinqaante  pas  de  ee  jardin,  l  arbro  w,ir  dans 
toofe  aoo  etondnV.  On  TappeUe  au8«i  Ber, 
et  artee  dea  Baniana,  et  orbe  dm  ruebtm 
....  — Thecenot,  v.  76. 
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1667.- 

**  TIm  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fhilt  m- 
aown'd; 

Bat  mdi  m  at  thii  day,  to  TimHmis  knowti. 

In  MalaVwvr  or  Decan  Hprcad.s  her  arms 
Branching  w  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 
ground 

Hm  bended  twigs  taka  root»  and  danghten 
grow 

About  the  mother-tree,  a  nillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  ecnoing  walks  be- 
tween."        PundiM  Lod,  is.  1101. 

[Warton  ix)ints  o\it  that  Milton  must  have 
haid  in  view  a  deitcription  of  the  Banyan- 
tree  in  Oerwrd't  Herbal  under  the  heading 
"of  the  arched  Indian  fig-tree."] 

1672.— "JScMftmrrf  qf  SurtU  two  Cornea, 
«.«.  a  League,  we  pitohed  our  Tsnt  under 
a  Tree  that  bemden  its  Leafs,  the  Branches 
bear  it«  own  Boots,  therefore  called  by  the 
Portuaahy  ilrter  tU  Ruiz;  For  the  Adora- 
tion the  BoMyoM  pay  it,  the  Baayaa-Tkea." 
oJVycr,  105. 

1601.—**  About  a   (Dateh)  mile  fhim 

(iamron  .  .  .  stands  a  tree,  heretofore 
described  >>y  Mnndelslo  and  others.  .  .  . 
Beside  this  tree  is  an  idol  temple  where  the 
Bi^^MS  do  their  worshii^" — Fo/eatya, 

m7.- 

"  Pie  fSsir  desoendants  of  thy  sa<^rcil  bed 
Wide-branching  o'er  tlie  "We.slern  World 

shall  spread, 
Like  the  f  am'd  Banian  TkM,  whose  pliant 

shoot 

To  earthward  bonding  of  itself  takes  nnit, 
Till  like  their  mother  plant  ten  thousand 
stiiud 

In  Terdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land ; 
Beneath  her  shade  the  tawny  Indians 

n>ve. 

Or  hunt  at  large  through  the  wide-echoing 
grave. 

TidaeUt     Kpittti-    from    a    lAtdi/  ui 
Rngfand  tu  a  lAuiy  m  Aiiijuon. 

1726.  —  "On  the  north  side  of  the  city 
(Surat)  is  there  an  uncommonly  great  Pichar 
or  Wari$iffin*  tree.  .  .  The  Portuguese  call 
this  tree  Albero  de  laiz,  '>.  Ttoot-tree.  .  .  . 
Under  it  i?*  a  fmali  chapel  built  by  a  Hrniinn. 
.  .  .  I>uy  and  ni^ht  lamfus  are  alight  there, 
and  Benyans  constantly  come  in  pilgrimage, 
to  ofifer  their  prayers  to  this  saiat/^ 
VnimUgn,  iT.  14S. 

1771. — •  .  being  employed  to  con- 
stniet  a  military  work  at  the  fort  of  IVip- 
liuiore  (afterwards  called  Marsden's  Bastion) 

it  w:iH  necessary  to  cut  ilowii  ;i  banyan-tree 
which  so  incensed  the  bmhraans  of  that 
place,  that  they  found  means  to  poison 
him  "  (i.e.  Thouia.s  Marsden  of  the  Madras 
Engineers). — Mem.  of  W.  Jdartdm,  7-8. 

1800.— **  Their  greatest  enemy  {i.e.  of  the 
Vmiidings)  is  the  Baaya»1taa."— ^  Vu- 

ierUiOf  i.  it96. 


*  IfaHnifintsthe  JsvsnMwnam«ofai^ 
to  the  bsuyan,  Fittu  btt^wUnm,  L. 


1810.— 

"  In  the  midat  an  aged  WatiUt|  gmr. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  Tenerable  tree. 
For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
Fifty  straight  tx>lumns  propt  its  lofty 
head  ; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight  like  a  plnaunet  grew  towaids  the 

ground, 

Some  on  the  lower  bonghs  whioh  orost 

their  way, 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibree,  racmd  and 

round, 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion 
wound  ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with 
sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmove<i,  were 
hung 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted 
height." 

Sovthryj,    Cvr*f  of  Kfhama,   xiii.  f)l., 
[Southey  takes  his  account  from 
WUluxmaom,  OriaU,  F6M  iStaorft, 
iLllS.] 
1821.— 

"  Desbanianitouffas.  par  lesbramee  adores, 
Depda  loogtempe  la  laagoear  noos  im- 
plore, 

Coorb^  par  le  midi,  dont  rardenr  lee 
d^Tore, 

lie  tfteodent  vere  nous  lean  lameauz 
altM." 

Catimir  iJelarigiie,  Le  ParitL,  iii.  6. 

A  note  of  the  publishers  on  the  preceding 
passage,  in  the  edition  of  1855,  ia  airerting : 

"Ua  Jonmaliste  allemand  a  aoeuatf  H. 
Casimir  iielairigne  d'aToir  pris  poor  nn  ariire 

une  secte  religieuse  do  I'lmle.  .  .  ."  The 
German  journalist  wa-s  wrong  here,  but  ho 
mi^ht  have  found  plenty  of  matter  for 
ridictUe  in  the  plav.  Thus  the  Brahmins 
(men)  are  AiOar  '(!),  Idamer*  (!!),  and 
Jim/>s„r/  ( ;  their  women  JVfaAi  (!)•  AmIs 

(!),  and  Mum  (!!). 

1825,— "Near  this  village  was  the  finest 
banyan-tree  which  1  had  ever  seen,  literally 
a  grove  rising  from  a  single  primary  stem, 
whose  massive  secondary  tnuuEs,  wiui  their 
straightness,  orderly  arrangement,  and 
evident  connexion  with  the  parent  stock, 
gave  the  genenil  effect  of  a  vast  vegotublo 
organ.  The  first  impression  which  I  felt 
on  coming  under  its  shade  was,  'What  a 
noble  place  of  worship  1"' — ifeAsr,  iL  03 
(ed.  1844). 

1834.    "Oast  forth  thy  wetd  into  tha 

everlivin^,  everworking  universe ;  it  is  a 
seed-gram  that  cannot  die  ;  unnoticed  to- 
day, it  will  bo  found  nourishing  as  a  banyan- 
grove— (perhaps  alas  ]  as  a  hemlook  forest) 
after  a  tnouaand  years."— Aw<A>r  iKsHHfM. 

1866.- 

...  its  {>endant  branches,  rooting  in  the 
air, 

Yearn  to  the  parent  earth  and  gr^>iding 
fast, 


ft 
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Grow  up  huge  vtemf  again,  whidi  shoot- 
ing forth 

In  ma«sy  branche-s,  Ihe-ne  again  despatch 
Their  drooping  heralds,  till  a  labjrmth 
Of  rootanaalaiiiMMi  inMah  wotmingKiig, 


A  fraat  oftthodml,  mUad  aad  choirod  in 

186f>.—  "A  familjy  tends  to  imiltiply  fumi- 
lieii  around  it,  till  it  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
tribe,  juBt  as  the  banyu  toods  to  surround 
HmU  with  a  forest  of  its  own  ofbpiinff."— 

7<,  289. 


Primitive  Marriagi 

1B71.'— .  banyans  soutentis  par 
N  laeinea  aXriennes  et  dont  les  brancnes 
totnitwaites  engendrent  en  touobaut  terre  des 
}<ajetH  nouTcnux.'*— JImt.  dt§  Dmx  Mtttdtt, 
Oct.  15^  p.  832. 

The  H.  name  of 

the  widelv-s-]>na'i  Cerviu  Wallichii, 
Vuvier.  This  H.  name  ('12-horn') 
is  no  doabt  taken  from  the  number 
of  tinea  beinc  approximately  twelve. 
The  name  is  also  a]i]»lifd  by  sportsmen 
in  Bengal  to  the  liuc€rvM  Duvaucellii^ 
or  Swanm-Deer.  [See  BUmford,  Jfdmm. 
hi 


[1875. — "I  know  of  no  flesh  e(|ual  to  that 
of  the  ibex  ;  and  the  uaro,  a  8{)ecie!i  of 
gigantic  antelope  of  Chinese  Til)©t,  with  the 
baRm-aingh.  n  red  door  of  Kashmir,  are 
noarly  equally  good."— >iraMMS  Abode 


,  [BASBEB'S  BBIDOE,  n.p.  Thia 
is  a  cnrioaa  natiTe  oormption  of  an 

Engli.'sh  name.  The  hridge  in  Madras, 
known  as  Barber's  Bridge,  was  built  by 
an  engineer  named  Hamilton.  This 
was  tanied  by  the  natives  into  A  inbutony 
and  in  conrsf  of  time  the  name  A  inhuton 
was  identilied  with  the  Tamil  ambattan, 
'barber,'  and  ao  it  came  to  be  called 
Barber's  Bridqe. — See  Le  Fanu^  Man. 
oftlu  Sakm  Did.  ii.  168»  note.] 

WARBTOAN,  &    This  term  of 

mediaeval  fortification  is  derived  by 
Littn',  and  by  Marcel  De\'ic,  from  Ar. 
barbakh,  which  means  a  sewer-pipe  or 
iratcr-pipe.   And  one  of  the  meanings 

Even  by  Littre  is,  "une  ouverture 
ngue  et  ^troite  pour  r(>coulement 
des  maoL'  Apart  irom  the  possible, 
but  nataeed,  iiiafcoty  which  this  al- 
leged meaning  may  involve,  it  seems 
proliable,  considering  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  tbe  word  as  *an  outwork  before 
a  gate,'  that  it  is  from  Ar.  P.  bdb-khdnOy 
'gate-house.'  This  etymolc^  was  sug- 
gested in  print  about  50  years  ago  by  one 


of  the  pre.sent  writers,*  and  conhrmed 
to  his  mind  some  years  later,  when  in 

Sing  through  the  native  town  of 
^wnpore,  not  long  before  the  Mutiny, 
he  saw  a  brand-new  double-towered 
gateway,  or  gate  liouse,  on  the  face 
of  which  was  tlie  inscription  in  Persian 
characters :  i^<i6-iC%<jna-i-Mahommed 
Bakhsh,"  or  whatever  was  his  name, 
i.e.  "Tlie  Barbican  of  Mahominetl 
BaJduk."  [The  N.EJ).  sugge.sts  P. 
harbar-iitdnahy  'house  on  the  wall,' 
it  bein^  difhcult  to  derive  the  Romsnie 
forms  m  har-  fnmi  bdh-ktulna.] 

The  editor  of  the  Chron.  of  K.  James 
of  Aragon  (1833,  p.  423)  says  that 
barbacana  in  Spain  means  a  second, 
outermost  and  lower  wall  ;  v«.  a  fausse- 
braye.  And  this  aifrees  with  facts  in 
that  work,  and  wiui  the  definition  in 
Cobarruvias ;  but  not  at  all  with 
Joinville's  use,  nor  with  V.-le-Duc'a 
expUnatioik. 

o.  1950.— "TUt  lo  boroo  .  .  Vaoorderent 

queenuntortrc  .  .  .  f^ist  I'on  uno  fnrt«resso 
qni  fust  bien  garuie  de  gent,  hi  qui  ho  li  Txir 
fesdient  saillie^  .  .  cell  tore  fust  oinsi  oome 
barbaoane  (oiig>  *«iHMi  wUmmraU')  de 
loflte."— The  Ifed.  Fr.  tr.  of  WUKam  of 
Tyre,  ^.  Paid  Fmi»,i.m. 

C.1270.— '^  .  .  oooonditkmof  hwatonce 
putting  mo  in  posMaalon  of  the  albturana 
tower  .  .  .  and  .should  besidOB  make  his 
Saracens  construct  a  barbaoana  round  tho 
tower.**— /uMi  ^AnffoH,  as  aboi?e. 

1309. — "Pour  re(]uorro  sa  gent  plus  sauve- 
ment,  fist  le  roya  fairo  iino  barbaquano  de« 
vant  le  pont  qui  estoit  entro  no.M  doua  oi,  on 
tel  mamere  quo  Ton  pooit  oatrer  de  dooi  pars 
en  la  bamqnane  h  6b»rti.''~-Joinvilu, 
p.  162. 

1552. — "Loorenfo  de  Brito  ordered  an 
intrenchment  of  groat  strength  to  be  dug,  in 
the  fa.shif.n  of  a  b&rbican  (barbadl)  outside 
the  wall  of  the  fort ...  on  account  of  a  well, 
a  stone-cast  distant.  .  .  *'-~Bmrot,  II,  i.  5. 

c.  1870.  —  BarfHiainr.  D^fen.so  ext^ricuro 
prot^eant  une  entriSe,  et  permettant  de 
r^unir  un  anHez  grand  nomnre  d'hommOB 
pour  dispoeer  dee  sorties  ou  prot^jger  una 
retraite.'*— ^«0tt(l4^2>KC,  ff.  Jbrts. 
reMttf  861. 


 ,  s.    This  is  a  term 

which  was  formerly  very  current  in 
the  East,  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
paralysui,  often  occasioned  by  e.xposui-e 
to  chills.  It  began  with  *  numbness 
and  imperfect  command  of  the  j^ower 
of  movement,  sometimes  also  affecting 
the  mnseles  of  the  neck  and  power  of 

•  In  a  Gl<j«.sary  of  Military  Trnii^,  a|ii>ciide<]  to 
Fiyrtification  /or  b/Hrtrv  c/thr  Arrnv  nui  Stvdfnti  of 
Military  iiiitory,  BdlubiUKh,  Blackwood,  1861. 
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articulation,  and  of  Leu  followed  by 
loHB  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  death. 
It  has  often  been  ideiitifit  d  with  Beii- 
berii  and  medical  opiuiou  seems  to 
have  come  back  to  the  view  that  the 
two  aie/bmu  of  one  disorder,  though 
this  was  not  admitted  by  some  olc  ler 
authors  of  the  last  century.  The 
allegation  of  Lind  and  others,  that 
the  mast  fn-'nicnt  .subjects  of  fxirbirrs 
were  Europeans  of  the  lower  class 
who,  when  in  drink,  went  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  moat  be  contrasted 
with  the  gentMfil  experienre  that  beri- 
beri rarely  attacks  Kuropeaus.  The 
name  now  seems  obsolete. 

1978.— "Whence  follows  Flaxes,  Dropay, 

!3curvy,  Barbiers  (which  i.-*  an  enervating 
(juV)  the  whole  litxly,  being  neither  able  to 
use  hands  or  Feet),  Gout,  Htiine,  MaHglMIlt 
and  Putrid  Fevers." — Fri/rr,  68. 

1690.— "Another  Diatumiier  with  which 
the  Euro{>eaiis  are  sometimes  afflicted,  is 

the  Barbaen,  or  a  deprtTataoa  of  the  Vse 
•ad  AetM^  of  fhefa-  timba,  whereby  they 
are  renderea  unable  to  more  either  Hikikd  or 
Foot."— On'fi^N,  m 

1765. — (If  the  land  wind  blow  on  a  {>en*on 
fli'<  jiing)  "the  wnsotiuenco  of  this  is  always 
ilangeruu.s,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  brin^  on  a 
lit  of  tthe  Barbier*  (as  it  is  called  in  this 
oountry),  that  is,  a  total  deprivatioo  of  the 
UM  of  the  limbs."— /iw,  77. 

[c.  1757.— "There  waaadtaeeseooninion  to 
the  lower  clasB  of  Europeatui,  called  the 
BaiiMn,  a  speoiee  of  palsy,  owing  to  ex- 
jM>sure  to  the  land  winds  after  a  tit  of  in- 
toxication."—  la  Carey,  O'ood   Old  iMyt, 

«.  mi 

— "Tlie  barbiers,  a  specieaof  palsy, 
is  a  disease  most  fru<iuunt  in  India.  It  dis- 
trenaa  chiefly  the  lower  class  of  Europeans, 
who  when  intoxicated  with  liquors  freqiiMitly 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  tlM  land 
winds."— AtW  on  Dimurt  9f  Md  Oiimatet, 
260.    (See  BERIBERI.) 

BAROANY,  BRAOANY,  H.  b<im. 
kdni.  The  name  of  a  small  silver  coin 
current  in  W.  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Fortogueae  (M-cajKitiuu  of  Ooa,  and 
afterwards  valuftl  at  40  r«M  (then 
about  b^iL).  The  name  of  the  coin 
was  app»irently  a  survival  of  a  very 
old  system  «)f  coiuapL'-nomenolHtun'. 
Kdni  is  an  old  Indian  word,  perhaps 
Dravidian  in  origin,  indicating  |  of  ^ 
of  or  l-64th  jjart.  It  wa«  applied 
to  the  jital  (see  JEETUL)  or  64th  ]'Hrt 
of  the  mediteval  Delhi  silver  twiku  — 
this  latter  odn  being  the  prot^)ty}x^ 
in  weight  and  position  of  the  RuiM*e, 
as  the  If^fnf  therefore  wa<»  of  the  motlern 
Anglo-Indian    pice    (  »  1.64th  of  a 


Rupee).  There  were  in  the  curreney 
of  Moliammed  Tllgfalak  (1324-1351) 
of  Delhi,  aliquot  yarts  of  tlie  tanht, 
LhkdnUf  Shadi-kdtmf  Hathi-kdnU^  Lhcdz- 
(b-AilMt,  and  £K<fn«iet-iAti«,  represent- 
ing, as  the  Persian  nvimerals  indicatai 
pieces  of  2,  6,  8,  12,  and  16  hfius  or 
]it4iU.  (See  E.  Thoma*,  Paihan  Kings 
of  DeaUy  pp.  818-S19.)  Other  frac- 
tional pi<  (  t  s  were  aaded  by  Firoz 
Shall,  Mohammed's  son  and  successor 
(see  Id.  276  »eqq.  and  quotation  under 
c.  ISOO^  below).  Some  of  these  terms 
long  surnved,  e.g.  do-hini  in  localities 
of  Western  and  Southern  India,  and  in 
Western  India  in  the  present  eaae  the 
bdrak^ni  or  12  kdnt,  a  vernacular  form 
of  the  dwdada-kdni  of  Mohammed 
Tughkk. 

1880. — **  Thousands  of  men  from  Tarious 

quarters,  who  possessed  thousands  of  these 
cojipcr  coins  .  .  .  now  brought  thero  to  the 
tre;i.>iiry,  and  received  in  exchange  gold 
tonkas  and  silver  tankoM  (Tanga),  MwA-^dsb 
and  du-gdnU^  which  they  carried  to  their 
homes.  "-7dKU^/W-jMAt,  in  BUiat, 
iii.  *2-10-211. 

c.  13^)0— "  Sultiin  Klr(«  i.'«suod  several 
variilics  of  coin«.  There  was  the  gold  Uinta 
and  the  silver  tanka.  There  were  also  dis- 
tinct coins  of  the  respeotiTo  value  of  48,  tK, 

24,  12,  10,  8  and  6,  and  one  known  as 

chihal-u-haiih(-ij(i n\,  hisl-o-jKinj'jdn  i,  bitl-O' 
chnhAr-gAnl,  ti irtUdaJi-ijdni,  daA-gdnl,  hatht- 
|dJi^^«A4«A-jr(lNi,  and  yak  JUai."—Ibui. 

IMO.— Barganym,  in  qootatkm  fraoi 

C'orrca  under  Pardao. 

l;'i.'>l.  "  K  iiiiiiijajt  hnmca^  (^uu  se  rece- 
l>ein  dos  foro?»,  sao  i\v  1  bargauls  a  (ainija, 

e  de  24  leaes  o  haiganjr.  .  .  And  the 
white  tangoM  tittt  are  reoeived  in  {layment  of 
land  revenues  are  at  the  rntc  of  4  bargaala 
to  the  UiHffUy  and  of  24  imlt  to  Uie  barganj." 
—A,  A'Miut,  in  StMdiat,  p.  81. 

,,      "  S/ti(i>mmt  of  thf  /{ei«ini^s  which  th" 
King  our  Lord  hold*  in  the  ItUind  a»d  Vitu 

"  Item  Tlic  Islands  of  Ti'-'uri/,  and 
Ihiar.  and  that  of  Chonlii,  and  Jt>J,do,  all  of 
tht'iu,  {xiv  in  land  revenue  id^  tore)  aoooitl* 
itig  tu  ancient  custom  86^474  white  tunffUM 
3  barguanis,  and  SI  Imci,  at  the  tele  of  S 
barguanis  U>  the  tangua  and  24  to  the 
barguanim,  the  same  thing  as  24  basaritnut, 
anujunting  to  14,006  /XKr/atw,  1  Mngtia  and 
47  fmU,  making  4,201,916  j[  rn,.  The  Mo  of 
Ti^oary  (Salsette)  is  the  largest,  and  on  it 
stands  the  city  of  Guoa  ;  the  others  are  much 
smaller  and  are  annexed  to  it,  thejr  being  all 
contiguous,  only  separated  by  liver*.**— 
/{ttU/ho,  Tinnfm,  ibid.  pp.  46-7. 

1584.— "They  vse  also  in  Ooa  amongst 
the  eommon  sort  to  haigain  for  ooals,  wood, 

lime  and  such  like,  at  so  many  braganlnes, 
accounting  24  6aMrHc^t«i  for  one  frro^iuV, 
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albeit  there  \»  no  such  money  stampod." — 
liarrft^  in  HoJcL  ii.  411  ;  (hut  it  fa  fiopied 
from  Q.  AUbC*  lUitin,  L  Hv). 

BASOEEB,  8.  H.  from  P.  bdrgjr, 
A  trfKjper  of  irregular  cavalry  wlio  is 
not  the  uwuer  of  his  troop  horse  aud 
aniiB  (as  k  the  Bonnal  practice  (eee 
8IUA1IABX  is  either  put  in  by 
Hnother  person,  perhaps  a  native 
officer  in  the  regiment,  who  supplies 
horses  and  arms  and  receives  the 
man's  full  jkiv,  allowing  liim  a  re- 
duced ratCL  or  nm  his  horse  irom  the 
8tate  SB  wiMMe  eerrice  he  is.  The  P. 
word  jnvperly  means  'a  load-taker,' 
*a  ba^age  horse.'  The  transfer  of 
iLse  is  not  quite  clear.  According 
to  a  man's  reputation  or  eonnecdons. 
or  the  nnmWr  of  his  followers,  would 
lie  the  rank  (jnantab)  assigned  to  him. 
As  a  rule,  his  followers  brought  their 
own  horses  and  other  eauipment ; 
but  sometimes  a  man  witii  a  little 
money  would  buy  extra  horses,  and 
mount  rehtiona  or  dependants  npon 
them.  When  this  was  the  case,  the 
man  riding  his  own  horse  was  called, 
in  lat4;r  j»arlance,  a  tUa^ddr  (literally, 
•e<iuipment-holder'X  and  one  riding 
tf.mfhodv  else's  horse  was  a  hdrg^r 
(•  burden-taker  y'—W.  Irving  The 
Army  of  Ikt  Indian  MoghuU,  JJLA£. 
July  1886»  p.  639.] 

1S44. —  "  If  the  man  ii^^ain  has  not  the  cash 
to  purchase  a  horse,  he  ridos  ono  l^telonging 
to  a  aatire  officer,  or  to  acme  privileged 
person,  and  becomes  what  in  oillcd  hi^ 
iMurgeer  .  .  .  ."—Calcutta  JUv.,  vol  ii.  p.  57. 

BABKDnKDBEB»8.  The  popular 

name  of  a  small  s]>ecies  or  deer 
(Cervuiioi  aureiUy  Jerdou)  called  in  H. 
mlarf  and  in  Nepal  rahod/  also  called 
Rihfaced-Dftr,  ana  in  Bom  Kay  Baikree. 
Its  common  name  is  from  its  call, 
which  is  a  kind  of  short  bark,  like 
that  of  a  fox  but  louder,  and  ma^ 
l>e  heard  in  the  iungles  which  it 
fre^^ente,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

[1879,— <•  I  oM«lit  the  ctT  of  a  UtUe 
barUnc-dMr."— On^,  Muktm  BMs, 

177.J 

BABODA,  n.p.  Usuallv  called  by 
the  Dutch  and  older  English  writers 
Broderaj  proper  name  according  to 
the  7iNf.  uminmr^  WaSoim/  a  large 
city  of  Guzerat,  which  has  been  since 
1732  the  ci^ital   of  the  Mahratta 


dynasty  of  Guzerat,  the  Gaikwars.  (See 
GUICOWAB). 

1552. -In  Barroa,  *«adade  de  BaNdaar," 

IV.  vi.  8. 

1555.  — "In  a  few  days  wo  arrived  at 
Baraj ;  some  days  after  at  Baloudra,  and 
then  took  the  road  towards  GhaauaaU  (nad 
Champanir  f)."— 'AH,  p.  91. 

1606.— "Tliat  city  (Champanel)  may  be  a 
da^'s  jooriMgr  fnm  Debanuuna  or  Barodar, 
which  w«  oonmionhr  «all  VeRkna."— dnOo. 

IV.  ix.  5. 

[1614.— '*  We  are  to  so  to  Amadavar, 
CamtMia  and  Brothera.  — /^Mter,  lMtta% 

iL  218;  also  see  iv.  197  1 

1638.—"  Ia  TiUe  de  Brodxa  Mi  ntutfe  daos 
une  plaine  aabloimeaM,  sor  la  petite  rMere 

dc  WiiMrt,  a  trente  Cot,  on  qonat  liettes  de 

Broiltchea," — McuuUlslo,  180. 

1813.— Brodera,  in  Forbes,  Or.  Mm.,  ifi. 

268 ;  t2nd  ed.  ii.  282,  389]. 

1857.— "The  town  of  Baroda,  originaOy 
Barpatra  (or  a  bar  leaf,  i.*.  leaf  of  (lie 
Ficu»  indicoy  in  slrnf^e),  was  the  fint  large 
city  I  had  seen." — Auuib.  of  Lutfvllah,  39. 

BAB08,  n.p.  A  fort  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  the 
chief  export  of  Sumatra  camphor,  ao 
highly  valued  in  China,  long  took 
place.  [The  name  in  standard  Malay 
IS,  according  to  Mr  Ske^t,  Barm.^  It 
is  perha|ia  identical  with  the  Pantur 
or  Fnnmr  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
mve  its  name  to  the  Fanturi  camphor, 
famous  among  Oriental' writera,  ana 
which  by  the  pei-petuation  of  a  mis- 
reading is  often  styled  Kai^lri  camphor, 
&c.  (See  CAMPHOB,  and  Marco  Polo, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  S88,  285  teaq.)  The  place 
is  called  Barrowse  in  the  JE.  /.  Cwmial 
Papers,  ii.  52,  153. 

1727. — "  Bares  is  the  next  olaco  that 
aboonds  in  Gold,  Camphire,  ana  Benzoin, 
but  admita  of  do  foraiga  OonuiMCoe."- .4. 
Hamilton,  H.  118. 

BABBACKPOBR  n.p.  The  aux- 
iliary Cantonment  of  Calcutta  from 
wMeh  it  ia  16  m.  distant^  eatabliahed 
in  1772.  Here  also  ia  the  countnr 
residence  of  the  rrovemor-General, 
built  by  Loiti  Minto,  and  much 
frequented  in  former  days  before  the 
annual  migration  to  Simla  was  estal*- 
lished.  The  name  is  a  hybrid. 
(See  ACHANOCK). 

BABBAMUHUL,  n.p.    H.  Bdra- 
mahally   'Twelve    estAles';     an  old 
designation  of  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  the  district  of  Salem  in  the 
I  Madras  Preaidenqr.    The  identiiica- 
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tion  uf  the  Twelve  £stale8  is  not 
free  ftom  difficulty ;  [see  a  full  note 
in  U  Famt*$  Mem,      Salmn,  I  83, 

1881.—" The  Baniniaha]  and  Dindigal  was  i 
placed  nnder  the  Government  of  Madnw ; 
r»nt  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  that  Prcn- 
(lency  of  civil  servants  posaessinjj  a  com-  1 
(letent  knowledge  of  the  mitive  lungunges, 
and  to  the  umatiefafitory  manner  in  wUoh 
the  rerenae  adroinutratioo  of  the  older 
i>o«<e«ciunon<!  of  the  Cdinjuny  under  the 
SladroM  PmsidetRV  ha'i  lH?en  conducted. 
Lord  Comwallis  rosolvud  to  employ  miliUiry 
officer*  for  a  time  in  the  management  of 
the  BMinehl."— itrturtwoi;  Mem.  ^  Sir  T. 
Mftmroif  xxxvfB. 

BASHAW,  8.  The  old  form  of 
what  we  now  cnll  jHisha.  tlu'  former 
lieinff  taken  from  bdJid^  the  Ar.  form 
of  tne  word,  which  ia  itself  generally 
believed  to  l>e  a  i-orruption  of  the 
P.  pdduhdh.  Of  tins  tli.-  first  part 
ifl  Skt.  patiM,  Zend.  paitiSf  Old  P. 
pati,  *a  lora  or  master*  ^oomp. 
Or.  SfffirSTijt).  /Vr/i(//i,  indeea,  for 
' Govcninr '  (Kut  with  tht*  ch  piittural) 
<iccurs  in  I.  Kings  x.  15,  II.  Chron. 
ix.  14,  and  in  Daniel  iii.  2,  3,  27. 
Prof.  M.ix  MUller  n«»tir»'.s  this,  hut  it 
woxild  seem  merely  as  a  curious 
ooinddenoe.— (See  Fumg  on  Darnel^ 
667.) 

1554.  — "  Hujnj*niodi  Bassamm  ncrmoni- 
has  reliquorum  Turuirum  sermones  con- 
irruebant.*'— >iliuk7.  Efrfst  ii.  (p.  131). 

l.'>84.— 

''OreaMmy  of  BuAmry  and  my  portly 

MtHowr,  Titmhvrtanf  th«  OnoL, 
1st  Fart,  iii.  1. 

e.  1600.— "FiliuB  alter  Osmaniii,  Vrchaniit 
frater,  alium  non  habet  in  Annalibiw  tituliun, 
iiunm  AUh  baasa:  qvKxi  biisMU  vocabulum 
'rurcis  caput  significat." — L^nnrlariu*,  Ah- 
naUs  Sultanorum  OtAmanidamwif  ed.  1650, 
p.  402.  This  etymology  ooameliiig  MMd 
with  the  TnrkMh  M,  *hmd,*  mw^  be 
rejected. 

0.  mo. — **Un  BaadMt  eetoit  Tenu  en  aa 

Cour  pour  luy  rcndrc  compto  dn  trihiit  iju'il 
Iny  Rp|x>rt<jit ;  niai-^  il  fut  uouf  mous  cnUers 
ti  attendre  quo  eoluy  ipii  a  la  charige  .  .  . 
eut  le  tempe  et  le  loiair  de  le  compter  .  .  ." 
Pyrard  de  Laval  (of  the  Great  Mogul),  ii. 

170*^ — "  .  .  .  The  most  notorioiu  injus- 
tice we  have  suffered  from  the  Anfas  of 
Moseat,  and  the  Baribaw  of  Jndda."— In 

IVkedfr,  ii.  7. 

1727.—"  It  (Bagdad)  is  now  a  prodigious 
large  City.  ;,'ifl  the  Seat  of  a  B^glt-rd^i.  .  .  . 
The  Bashaws  of  yi<w.««/nf,  Vifmem,  ana  Jlusol 
(the  ari'  i<  Xinevoh)  are  mbordiliate  tO 
him."— .d.  MamilUm,  i.  78.. 


BASIN,  8.  U.  betati.  Peaae-meaL 
generally  made  of  Onm  (a.  v.)  ana 
used,  sometimes  mixed  witn  ground 
orange-peel  or  other  aronwtic  suh- 
sUiuce,  to  cleanse  tlie  hair,  or  for  other 
toilette  parpoees. 

[1832.— "The  attendiiiit.M  present  first  the 
powdered  poan,  cnllefl  baaoil.  which  answers 
^^m^^^of»^^.^-—Mr$.MMr  Hmm  Ati, 

BAflSADOBS,  n.p.  A  town  upon 

the  ishind  of  Kishzn  in  the  Persinn  Gulf, 
which  belonged  in  the  16th  century  to 
the  Portugese.  The  place  Mras  ceded 
to  the  Bntiah  Crown  in  1817,  thouffh 
the  claim  now  .*»enifl  dormant.  The 
permission  for  the  EnglLih  to  occupy 
the  plaee  aa  a  naval  station  was 
granted  by  Saiyyid  Sultan  bin  Ahmad 
of  'Oman,  alK)ut  the  end  of  tlie  18th 
century ;  but  it  was  not  actually 
occupied  by  us  till  1821,  from  which 
time  it  was  the  dep^t  of  our  Naval 
Squadron  in  the  Gulf  till  1882.  The 
rral  form  of  the  name  is,  aeeording  to 
Dr.  Badger's  tmnsl iterated  map  (in  H. 
of  ImAfuty  dr.  of  Om/hi),  lidjndA. 

1673.—*'  At  noon  wo  came  to  Bastato,  an 
old  ruine<l  town  of  the  PUrtugals,  limting 
Congo."— i'>^«•,  m 

BASSAN,  s.    H.  bdMHy  *a  dinner- 
])1ate';  from  Port  baeia  {Fm^gab 
ii.  117). 

BASSEIN,  n.jK   This  is  a  eomip- 
of  three  entirely  dilTerent  imme.s, 
and  is  applied  to  various  places  remote 
from  each  other. 

(1)  JVasdr,  an  old  jx)rt  on  the  cojist, 
26  in.  north  of  Bombay,  caUed  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  it  long  pertained, 
Bafiaim  {e^.  Bamt,  L  is.  1). 

c.  *'Dopo  Daman  si  tmua  BaMift 

con  molte  ville  .  .  .  no  di  qucnta  altro  sl 
eaoache  risi,  frumenti,  e  molto  ligname.**— 

C^jntrr  df'  Ffflrriri  in  Ramturio,  iii.  I>S7r. 

1756.— "Bandar  Baaeai."— J/mi^-*-^*- 
imidi.  Bird's  tr.,  129. 

17S1. -"(tenernl  (Joddan!  after  having 
taken  the  fortress  of  Bessi,  vvhich  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  iQip«jrUiatf6rtrtnee 
under  the  Mahratta  power.  .  •  fiwr 
M»taqherint  iii.  827. 

(2)  A  town  and  port  on  the  river 
w]iich  forma  the  we.sternmogt  dfllta-ann 
of  the  Irawadi  in  the  Province  of 
Pegu.    The  IJiirniese  name 

was,  aooording  to  Prof.  Forchammer, 
a  change,  made  by  the  Hurmest:  con- 
queror Alompra,  from   the  former 
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uaiue  Kuthein  {i.e.  Kiuein),  which  was 
a  native  corruption  of  the  old  nanie 
Kuiima  (see  008HZV)l   We  cannot 

♦•\plain  the  oM  E\irnp<^n  corruption 
renaim.  [It  liaa  been  supposed  tliat 
tJw  name  tepreeenti  the  Betifnga  of 
Ptnli'iny  (Cl^ofj.  ii.  4  ;  see  M^CritiaU  in 
^n/.  xiii'.  372)  ;  ljut(t6u/.  xxii.  20) 
CV)1.  Teniple  denies  this  on  the  grouna 
that  the  name  BluilftlTi  does  not  date 
earlier  than  a^Ktut  1780.  According 
to  the  saine  authority  {ibid,  xxii.  19), 
the  modern  Bnnneae  name  is  PaOung^ 
l»y  ordinary  phonetics  used  for  Puthmgy 
and  spelt  Pustn  or  Ptutiin.  He  dis- 
]»ut«s  the  Mtati'iiicnt  that  the  change  of 
naine  was  in;ul.-  l>y  Alaungp'aya  or 
Alompni.  Till-  Talaiiii^  promiin  iation 
of  the  name  i.s  I'tuem  or  Patim^  accord- 
ing to  didect.] 

[1781.— "Inteato  piaeinttoaimalla  Congre- 

pxa'one  di  Propagando  cho  il  Regno  di  Av.i 
frMMc  allora  coltivato  nella  fodo  da'  Baccrdoti 
sotHilari  di  eswa  ( 'onureguziono,  e  a'  Dostri 
deatiiio  U  Regni  di  ffuffliMn,  MarCftbui,  « 

It)  —     £^Jrmm  t    f*Miniii  n  OA 

[1801. — "An  ineffoctu:\l  attempt  waa  made 
ti*  repoHeas  aad  defend  BaMieai  by  the  late 
ChalNiy  orlieatenaBt.'*— fi^HMc,  MutioK,  16.] 

Tht?  form  Persaim  t>ccurs  in  IkifrympUt 
(1759)  (Or.  Rqiert.f  i,  127  and  jxugim). 

(3)  Ba*im,  or  pn)]M  rly  Wdnm.;  an 
old  town  in  Berar,  tlie  chief  place  of 
the  diatrict  ao-called.  [See  Baror 
GaadL  170.] 

BA.TABA,  s.  Tliis  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  divinititvs  in  old  Javanese  in- 
s'  rij<tio!is,  &c.,  thf  use  (»f  which  wa.s 
spread  over  the  Archipelago.  It  was 
resaided  hy  W.  Ton  Hnmholdt  as 
taken  from  the  Skt.  avoMm  (see 
AVATAR)  ;  but  this  derivation  is  now 
rej(»:ted.  The  word  is  used  among 
R.  G.  Christums  in  the  Philippines 
now  as  synonymous  with  *0od  ;  and 
is  appliecl  to  the  infant  Jesus  IBlufn- 
€iUnU,  VoeaJtmlar).  [Mr.  Skeat  {Malay 
Magic,  86  teqq.)  aiscusses  the  origin  of 
the  word,  and  ]>refei-s  the  deri\'ation 
ffiven  by  Favre  and  Wilkin,  Skt. 
hkattdra,  *  lord.'  A  fall  account  of  the 
^'P'dara,  or  S^-a  Dyak  pods,"  by  Arch- 
deacon J.  Perham,  will  be  found  in 
Hotk,  Natitfs  of  Saraujoky  I.  168  seqq.] 

BATAVIA,  n.p.  The  famous 
capital  of  the  Dutch  ijoeaessions  in 
tlie  Indies ;  occupying  tne  nte  of  the 
old  dtj  of  Jakatra,  the  s^t  of  a 
JttfiiMM  ld]i|;dom  which  combined 


the  present  Dutch  Provinces  of  Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg,  Krawang,  and  the 


1619.—"  On  the  day  of  the  captiiro  of 
Jakatra,  30th  May  1619,  it  was  oertainly 
time  and  place  to  speak  of  the  Qovemor* 
Qe&eial's  diwitirfMrtioa  that  the  omm  of 
Bitafla  had  been  given  to  the  OMtle.'*'~ 

The  Qovernor-Qcneral,  Jan  Pieter- 
sen  Coen,  who  had  taken  Jakatra, 
desired  to  have  called  the  new  fortress 
New  IToom,  from  his  own  birth-]daoe, 

Hoorn,  on  the  Zuider  Zw. 

c.  1649.—"  While  I  stay'd  at  Batavia,  my 
Brother  dy'd  ;  and  it  was  prettv  tu  consider 
what  the  Dtitth  made  me  nay  for  his  FuoMml." 

— TViivmfVr  (E.T.),  i.  208. 

BATCUL,    BATCOLE,  BATE 
OALAi  &c.,  n.p.    BhatkcU.    A  ^laee 
often  named  in  the  older  narratives. 

It  is  on  the  coast  of  Canara,  jiu<t  S.  of 
Pigeon  Island  and  Hog  Island,  in  lat. 
13  59',  and  is  not  to  In:  conifouuded 
(as  it  has  been)  with  BBITOUL. 

13'2S.  — "  .  .  .  there  is  also  the  King  of 
but  he  is  of  the  ijancens."— 
JPriar  JankuMu,  p.  41. 

1510.— The  "Bathecala,  a  vory  noblo  city 
of  India,"  of  Varthema  (119),  though  mis* 
lH^^^mut  we  think  be  thn  place  and  not 

1548.— "Trelado  (/,^.  '  Copy ")  do  Contrato 
que  o  Glottemador  Qracia  de  8aa  fez  com  a 
Raynha  de  Batecalaa  por  nao  aver  Reey  e 
ela  reger  o  Reeyao." — In  S.  BoteJho,  Tomba, 
242. 

1599. — "  .  .  .  part  is  subject  to  the  Queene 
of  Baticola,  who  selleth  great  store  of  (wpi^er 
to  the  Portugals,  at  a  towno  called  Onor.  .  ." 
—Sir  Fuiie  GrevUie  to  Sir  Fr.  Walringham, 
in  Bne^t  AnmaU,  1. 12K. 

1618.— "Tho  fift  of  March  wo  .mchorcd  nt 
Batachala,  shooting  three  Peeces  to  give 
notice  of  our  arriuall.  .  .  " — ITw.  //f*r<,  in 
Purthat,  L  057.  See  also  SaimMnary,  ii. 
p.  374. 

[1624.— "Wo  had  tho  wind  still  oontrary, 
and  haTing  anil'd  three  other  lesgnsi^  at  the 
oioal  hoar  ws  eest  endior  mar  the  Bodn 
of  BatioaUu'*— P.  dttta  VaiU,  Bak.  See.  iL 

390.] 

1727.— "The  next  8ea-port,  to  the  South. 

ward  of  Oiimr,  is  Batacola,  which  has  the 
(*tiigia  of  a  very  large  city.  .  .  ." — A» 

[1785.-"  Byte  KmI.**    See  quotation 

under  DHOW  ] 

BATEL,  BATELO,  BOTELLA,  s. 
A  sort  of  boat  used  in  Western  India, 
Sind,  and  Bengal.   I\yrt  ftoRilL  »  wora 

which  (Kcnrs  in  tlic  Rofeiro  a$  Vt  ^ 
Qima,  91  [cf.  PATTEU<Oj. 
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[1686.— "About  four  or  five  hundred 
housM  burnt  down  with  u  ^roat  number  of 
th«ir  B«fctilot,  Boras  and  Wu."— ifei2ffe«, 
iKory,  Hak.  8oe.  tf. ».] 

IS.'W.  "The  Botella  mny  Imj  descriljed 
a«  a  Ltow  in  miniaturtj.  .  .  It  has  invariably 
a  Mimiro  flat  <«tom,  and  a  lung  grab-like 
head. "— Kai^/,  in  Tmiu.  Bo,  Otog,  Soe. 
Tii.  96. 

18B7.^"A  Bindhi  hatUlA,  called  R&h- 
ittati,  nnder  Um  Tindal  KMim,  laden  with 
dry  lish,  wm  about  to  prooeed  to  Bombay." 
—LMtjullnh.  .347.  See  alao  BwitoN,  ^KmI 
lUvuiud  (1877),  32,  33. 

n900.-"TlM  SbdUi  has  boom  fine  w 
vesMclx,    called  ItMla.** — Btnt,  Stmlktm 

Arabia^  8.] 

BATTA,  8.  Two  different  words 
are  thus  expressed  in  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial,  and  in  a  manner  cou- 
founaed. 

a.  H.  hfuda  or  bJtdtd:  an  extra 
allowuice  nmde  tu  officers,  soldiers,  or 
other  puldic  .servants,  when  in  the 
field,  ur  un  other  special  grounds ; 
abo  subsistence  monev  to  witnesses, 
prisoners,  and  tlie  like.  "Military  Batta, 
oriffinally  an  occasional  allowance,  a.s 
denned,  grew  to  be  a  constant  addition 
to  the  pay  of  officers  in  India,  and 
(onstitvitetl  tin*  ihit-f  part  of  tlic  excess 
of  Indian  over  Englisu  military  emolu- 
ments. The  question  of  the  right  to  haUa 
on  several  occasions  t  reated  great  agita- 
tion among  the  ollicers  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  the  measure  of  economy 
carried  out  l»y  Lord  William  Bentinek 
when  (t<»\ ernor-(n'neral  (G.  O.  of  the 
Gov.-Geu.  in  Council,  29th  November 
1628)  in  the  reduction  of  full  haUa  to 
half  bcUtOy  in  the  allowances  received 
l»y  all  regiment;il  ofVuers  serving  at 
stations  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  Presidency  in  Bengal  (viz.  Barrack- 
pore,  Dumdum,  BeiliamjKjre,  and  Dina* 
pore)  caused  an  enduring  bitterness 
against  that  upright  ruler. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  thi.s  word.  There  are,  however 
several  Hindi  words  in  rural  Ube,  such 
as  bhdt,  Mofiltf,  'advances  made  to 
iiloughmen  witliout  interest,*  and 
hhattOf  btuintd,  *  ])loughmen's  wages  in 
kind,'  witK  which  it  is  jKxssibly  con- 
nected. It  has  alsf*  l»een  suggested, 
without  much  ])rol>al)ility,  tliat  it  may 
be  allied  to  buhutf  'much,  excess,'  an 
idea  entering  into  the  meaning  ^both 
a  and  b.  It  is  just  jxxssible  that  the 
familiar  military  use  of  the  term  in 
India  may  have  l»ceu  influenced  by 


the  exi-steuce  of  the  European  militarv 
term  bdt  or  bdt'Vi(mry.  The  latter  is 
from  Mt,  'a  ]<aek -saddle,'  [finite  Lit. 
bastum],  and  implies  an  allowance  fur 
carrying  l»aggage  in  the  fidd.  It  will 
lie  seen  that  one  writer  below  seems 
to  confound  the  two  words. 

b.  H.  haUd  and  bilttd :  agio,  or 
diHVrence  in  exeliange,  discount  on 
coins  not  current,  t»r  of  short  weight. 
We  may  notice  that  Sir  H.  Elliot  does 
not  recognize  an  absolute  sep>;irati(»n 
between  the  two  senses  of  Batta.  Hi.'^ 
definition  runs  thus:  **DilIerence  of 
exchange;  anything  extra;  an  extra 
allowance  ;  di.scoiint  on  micurrent,  or 
short-weight  coins;  usually  talle<i 
Batta.  The  word  has  been  supposed 
to  W  a  corru])ti()n  of  liharta^  increfus*-, 
but  it  i.H  a  pure  Hindi  vocable,  and  is 
more  usually  applied  to  discount  than 
to  premium." — (Supp.  (iUm.  ii  41.) 
[Plat ts,  f>n  tlie  other  li.md,  distinguislie^ 
the  two  words — lintta,^  Skt.  vritkt^ 
*  turned,'  or  mrto,  *  li  velihood Ex- 
<hange,  discount,  difference  of  ex- 
eliange, deduction,  &c.,"  and  Bhatta^ 
►Skt.  bhakUi  'allotted,' — "advances  to 
ploughmen  without  interest ;  plough- 
man^ wages  ill  kind."]  It  will  U* 
seen  that  we  have  early  Portugiu\He 
instances  of  the  word  apparently  in 
both  senses. 

The  moHt  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  woru  (and  I  may  add,  the 
thing)  originated  in  the  Portuguese 
])racti( c.  and  in  the  use  of  the  Canarene 
word  UuUtay  Mahr,  bhdt^  '  rice '  in  '  the 
husk,'  called  by*  the  Portuguese  baU 
and  Ixita,  for  a  maintenance  allowance. 

The  word  Inttty,  for  what  is  more 
generally  called  pitddy,  is  or  was 
commonly  used  by  the  English  also 
in  S.  and  W.  India  (see  Linschntm^ 
Lucena  and  Fryer  quoted  8.V.  Paddy, 
and  Wil9on'9  Gloimry,  s.v.  B^uUta). 

The  pim^ioe  of  giving  a  special 
allowance  for  mantimtnto  Wgan  fron» 
a  very  early  date  in  the  Indian  history 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  evidently 
l>ecame  a  recognised  augmentAtiou  of 
pay,  corresponding  cltwtdy  to  our  batia, 
whilst  the  o notation  from  Botelho 
bdow  shows  also  that  feota  and  mantv- 
maito  were  us<*fl,  more  or  loss  inter- 
changeably, for  this  allowance.  The 
correeponaence  with  our  Anglo-Indian 
batta  went  very  far,  and  a  case  singu- 
larly ]>aralle1  to  the  discontent  rais«d 
in  the  Indian  army  by  the  reduction 
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of  luH-batta  to  ha\(-bat(a  is  .s})oken 
of  by  Corr«a  (iv.  266).  The 
nmUo  had  been  paid  all  the  year 
round,  hut  the  Go\'emor,  Martin 
Afoiux)  de  buusa,  in  1642,  desiring,'' 
flays  the  historian,  ''a  way  to  enrry 
favour  for  himself,  whilst  going  against 
tlie  people  and  .sending  his  soul  to 
hell,*  ordered  that  in  future  the 
iiMntxmento  should  l)e  naid  only  dur- 
ing the  months  of  Winter  (i.e.  of 
the  rainy  .sea^n),  when  the  force  was 
on  shore,  and  not  for  the  otiher  6 
months  when  they  were  on  board 
the  cniisers,  and  received  rations. 
This  created  great  bitterness,  })erfectly 
analogous  in  depth  and  in  expression 
to  that  intf-rtaiiied  with  regjird  U) 
iiord  W.  Beutiuck  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  1889.  Correa's  utterance, 
iiLst  «iuotvd,  illustrates  this,  and  a 
little  lower  down  he  adds:  "And 
thus  he  took  away  from  the  troops 
the  half  of  their  moniimenio  (half 
their  batia,  in  factX  and  whether  he 
did  well  or  ill  in  that,  hell  find  in 
the  next  world." — (See  also  i6u/.  n.  430). 

The  foUowiqg  quotations  illustrate 
the  Portuguese  practioe  from  an  early 
date  : 

1502.— "The  Captain-major  .  .  .  between 
officers  and  men-at-arms,  left  60  men  (at 
Cochin),  to  whom  the  factor  was  to  give 
their  pay,  and  evwy  month  a  <rv:Atio  of 
WMHfimmto,  and  to  the  ufficcrs  whvn  mi 
aerrice  2  cnuadot.  ,  ,       CVrreA,  i.  328. 

1507.-7(Tb  estahliehinff  the  Mttlement  at 

Mazutnbique)  "  And  the  Oiptains  tonk 
ooiuwel  among  themselves,  and  from  the 
waotj  in  the  chest,  paid  the  force  each  a 
rrumao  a  month  for  MaiUtm^nlo,  with  which 
the  HMO  greatly  refreshed  themselves.  ..." 
—Ihd.  7S6. 

1511.— "All  the  people  who  served  in 
Ifehw,  wbeiher  by  sea  or  by  land,  were 

jjftid  thfcir  [ay  for  six  nionth.s  in  advance, 
and  al«o  rec-i-ivc-il  niunthly  tvo  crusadot  of 
SMUiAWnto,  ctk^ih  in  hand**  (tA  ther  hsd 
telto>.— iMrf.  IL  267. 


IMS.—"  And  lor  2Jmme$  (sea  FABASH) 
2  pardaos  a  month  for  the  two  and  4  tangajt 
f.  r  bata."  .  .  —S.  Butrlho,  Tomho,  2:?:!. 
The  editor  thinkji  this  is  for  batty  i.e.  jkuU</. 
Bttt  even  if  aa  it  ii  used  exactly  like  batta 
or  maintensnoe  sMNMy.  A  following  entry 
hM!^^       eaMgjblaje,MO^reisa  year. 


16M.— An 
belbaada. 


of  batot  for  flee  will 


The  following  quotation  shows  bottee 
(or  iotty)  used  at  Madras  in  a  way 


tliat  also  indicates  the  original  identitv 
of  batty,  *rice,'  and  batta,  'extra 
allowance':— 

16S0.  -"The  Peuu  and  Tanyan  (.nee 
TAUAE)  eent  in  quest  of  two  soldiers 
who  had  deserted  ffom  the  garrison  re- 
turned with  jin<!WLT  that  they  could  not 
light  of  them,  whereupon  the  Peons  were 
turned  out  of  service,  but  upon  Verona's 
interoession  were  taken  in  again,  and  fined 
each  one  month's  {lay,  and  to  repay  the 
money  paid  them  for  Battee.  .  .  ."—Ft.  St. 
<Jeo.  CoHSH.f  Feb.  10.  In  Ifotet  tmd  KxU, 
No.iii.p.8. 

1707.—".  .  .  that  they  would  aOowBalta 
or  subsistenoe  money  to  all  that  dionld 
desert  Oi."— la  IFilwAr,  ii.  98. 

1765. — "  .  .  .  orders  were  accortlingly 
issued  .  .  .  that  on  the  Ist  January,  17oo, 
the  double  b&tta  should  nosso-  .  .  .** — 

Cararcioli'a  Clitr,  iv.  160. 

1789. — ".  .  .  batta,  or  as  it  is  termed 
in  England,  bdt  and  forage  money,  which 
is  hereu  ia  the  field,  ahnost  dootde  the 
peace  aUowMMe."— Jf«iifv''«  JVarraeter,  p.  97. 

1799.— "He  would  rather  live  on  half- 
f>ay,  in  a  garrison  that  could  boast  of  a 
\  fives  oolirt,  than  vegetate  on  fiitt  batt^ 
,  where  there  was  Bonai"— ^  Sir  T» 
MuHro,  i.  227. 

The  following  shows  Batty  used  for 

rice  in  Boml«iy  : 

[1813.— Rice,  or  batty,  is  sown  in  June." 
-FMe$,  Or,  Ifaa.  2bd  ed.  i.  38.] 

1829.—"  To  thf  Editor  of  the  Bevfjnl  Ilur- 
tant. — Sir, — Is  it  understood  that  the  Wives 
and  daughters  of  officers  on  ka(f  batta  are 
indudea  in  the  order  to  noun  for  the 
Queen  of  Wlrtemberg ;  or  will 
inp  Ikj  cctn^iderod  sufficient  for  uomf**— 
Letter  in  above,  dated  15th  April  183B. 

1867.— **They  have  made  me  a  K.C.B. 

I  may  confess  to  you  that  I  would  much 
rather  have  got  a  year's  batta,  because  the 
latter  would  enable  me  to  leave  this  country 
a  year  sooner."—^  Mcpe  OiwU,  ia  JneOaUt 
o/tkeSepo^  War* 

iK- 

1564.— "And  gold,  if  of  10  mala  or  iM 
earnta.  ia  worth  10  onuados  the  tael  .  .  . 
if  of  9  eidfffl,  9  eitiaados;  and  according 

whatever  the  matff  may  Vie  it  i.s  vahiwl  ; 
but  moreover  it  ha.s  it-^  batao,  t.e.  its  shrof- 
fage (pami/^n^nn)  or  apio  ( ratio)  wyiogwitil 
the  seawn."— .4.  Nunrt,  40. 

1680,  — "The  payment  or  receipt  of  Batta 
or  Vatnm  upon  the  exchange  of  PolUoat 
for  Madias  pagodas  prohibited,  both  coinea 
being  of  the  same  Matt  and  weight,  upon 
pnin  of  forfeiture  of  24  pagodas  for  every 
offence  together  with  the  loss  of  the  Batta. 
—Ft.  St.  UtAK  C'oiua.,  Febk  10.  In  AeCn 
a«<f  Eiis.,  p.  17. 

1760. — "The  Nabob  receives  hia  revenues 
in  the  ticcas  <rf  the  current  year  only  .  .  . 
and  all  sioeas  of  a  lower  date  betag 
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Hbatmrndf  lik*  tlM  ooin  of  foMfgn  proTiooea. 
only  a  merelMadiM,  tan  boonit  and  aokl 

at  !i  c'crtfiin  d«ooiint  cvilled  Datta,  which 
rises  and  falls  like  the  price  of  other  ffoods 
in  the  market.  .  .  Wm.  ObM., 

June  30,  in  Lonff,  216. 

1810. — *'.  .  .  he  immediately  tells  nmstor 
tliat  the  batta,  i.e.  the  uxchnnfleu  ftp  altered." 
—  WUUamtom,  V,  M.  i.  203. 

BATTAB,  BATAKS,  &c.  n.p.  [the 
latter,  accoraing  to  Mr.  Skwit,  luiiig 
the  standard  JSi&Uy  nauiel ;  a  nation 
of  Sumatra,  noted  especialr^  for  their 
singular  cunnibdl  institlltlOllB,  com- 
})ined  with  the  possession  of  a  writt<'n 
ctuuracter  of  their  own  and  some  ap- 
proaeh  to  literature. 

c.  1430.— '*  In  ejoB  inrolae,  ntuvm  diount 
Bathech,  parte,  anthropopha^  habitant  .  .  . 
capita  humana  in  theaaurij*  habent,  quae 
ex  h(xstibua  captia  abflcisRa,  ewis  camibns  ro- 
oonduot,  iiaque  utuntur  pro  ntunmu." — 
€hm»t^  in  Poggnm^  De  For.  FkH.  UK  if. 

o.  1539.-  "This  Enib;i.'<s;ulor,  that  was 
Brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Battas  .  .  . 
broogbt  him  a  rich  Pre«ent  of  Wood  of 
Aloes,  Calamba&,  and  five  qoiatols  of  Ben- 
jauion  in  flowers." — Cogan't  /*uUo,  15. 

c.  1555. — "This  Island  of  Sumatra  is  the 
fimt  land  wherein  we  know  man's  flesh  to 
be  eoten  by  certaino  iHXipIo  which  Hue  in 
thf  ni.>,ii»tuin<.  iriMi'l  Bacas  (read  Batai), 
who  vse  to  gildo  their  teethe." — Galviuut. 
Dimxmnmi^Ui*  Worid,  Hak.  Soo.  106. 

1586. — "Nol  regno  del  Dacin  .«**ino  alcuni 
luoghi,  ne'  c]uali  ritrouano  certe  genti, 
dbe  mangiano  le  creature  hmnane,  o  tali 
genti,  si  chaimano  Pitmwthi.  e  t^uando  frk 
Kiru  t  padri,  e  i  madri  sooo  ▼echhi,  si  aooor- 
dano  i 

—t,'.  BaUfi,  f.  130. 

1618.~"In  the  woods  of  the  interior 

dwelt  Anthropophap",  catena  of  human 
Hesh  .  .  .  and  tu  the  present  day  continues 
that  abuse  and  evil  custom  among  the 
Battaa  oi  Sumatia."— MmAo  de  Sr^iki, 
f.  28«. 

[The  fact  that  the  Rittji.s  !ire  canniVwls  has 
reeently  been  oontirmod  by  Dr.  Vola  and  H. 
Ton  Avtoittieth  {Ueogr.  Jour.,  Joae  1898, 
p.  672.] 

BAWUSTTE,  a.  Oorr.  of  bdbday 
in  Lascar  dialect  (BotbviA). 

BAY,  The,  n.p.  In  the  language  of 
the  old  Oi»n]vuiy  and  its  servants  in 

the  l/tli  century,  Hf  Bay  ntennt  th«- 
liay  uf  Bengal,  and  their  iautoriea  in 
that  quarter. 

168S.— "And  the  Councoll  of  the  Bay  is 

c\jire.s.sly  distinjrtiished  from  the  rouiicfll 
of  Hugly,  over  which  they  have  noe  such 
tiower.  —In  Htdotit  nnder  Sept.  24.  [Hak. 
Soo.  i.  Hi.] 


1747.—''  We  have  therefore  hdm  oa  her 
1784Belei  .  .  .  which  we  ainoerely  widi  may 

arrive  safe  with  You,  ;i.s  We  (Id  thnt  the 
(lentlemen  at  the  Bay  had  lucording  Uj  our 
roiHjated  Kotpiusta,  lumishod  lu  with  an 
earlier  conveyance  .  .  ."—Letterfnm  Ft.  t'it, 
IkKoid,  2nd  May,  to  the  Ooort  (MS.  in  India 
Offioe). 

BATA,   8.    H.  Ml  [hayd\  the 

Weaver-bird,  a.s  it  is  called  in  l)ook.s 
of  Nat.  Hist,,  Ploceu*  iMiya,  Hlytli 
(Fam.  FringiUidae).  This  clever  little 
bird  is  not  only  in  its  ]iat  unil  state  the 
builder  of  those  remarkable  }M-n<l.*int 
nests  which  are  such  striking  objects, 
hanging  from  eaves  or  palm-ntanches ; 
but  it  is  also  docile  to  a  singular 
degree  in  dome.stication,  and  i.s  often 
exhibited  by  itinerant  natives  ixx  the 
|M;rformer  of  the  most  delightful 
tricks,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  is 
detailed  iu  a  paper  of  Mr  Blyth's 
quoted  by  Jeidui.  *'The  nsiial  pro> 
cedure  is,  whsii  ladies  are  present, 
for  the  binl  on  a  sipn  from  its  niaster 
to  take  a  caniaiuoni  or  sweatineat  in 
its  bill,  and  deposit  it  between  a  lady's 

lips  \  iiimiuture  cannon  is  tlien 

brought,  which  the  bird  loads  with 
coarse  grains  of  jRiwder  one  by  one  .  .  . 
it  ne.\t  seixes  and  skilfully  uses  a 
small  ramnxl  :  and  then  t;ikes  :i 
lighted  nmtch  from  its  nuister,  which 
it  applies  to  the  touch-hole."  Another 
conunon  [>erformance  Ls  to  scatt/t'r small 
l)eads  on  a  shet-t  ;  the  bird  is  provide<l 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  pro« 
ceeds  in  the  prettiest  ^^  s  to  threikl 
the  beads  successively.  [Tlu*  quota- 
tion from  Abul  Fazl  shows  that  these 
Iierformanoes  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Aklxir  and  probably  older  still.] 

[o.  l.')90.— "The  baya  i»  like  n  wnld  s|v»r 
row  but  yollnw.  It  is  extremely  iiitelli^'ent, 
i>V)cdient  junl  ri.H  ile.  It  will  f^ike  smuU  et>in« 
from  the  hand  and  bring  them  to  its  master, 
and  will  oorae  to  a  oall  from  a  lonff  diatMiee. 
Its  nests  are  ho  ingeniously  <  oust  ructed  as  t«> 
defy  the  rivalry  of  clever  artiticers.' — Ala, 
(tnuis.  .liirrett)^  ill.  122.] 

1790.— "The  yonng  Hindu  women  of 
Baniras  .  .  .  wear  very  thin  platen  of  gold, 
eallod  ti«t**,  sli^'htly  fixed  by  way  of  orna- 
ment between  the  eyobrow.n ;  and  when 
they  pesi  through  the  MtreetA,  it  ia  not 
uncommon  for  the  youthful  libertine.'',  who 
amuiie  thomKolvoA  with  training  Bayft's,  to 
give  them  a  sign,  which  they  understand, 
and  to  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieooa  of 
gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their  mistraiMs.** 
— Atiat.  Jl'-sri'v  h.i.  ii.  110. 

[1813. — Forties  gives  a  Bimiiar  aooouot  of 
the  nei^ts  and  tricuef  the  Ban.— 0^.  Jffla.. 
2nd  ed.  i.  33.J 
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BATADEBE,  s.  A  Hindu  danc- 
iiig><|prl.  The  vord  is  e8})L'<  ially  used 
by  Freni'h  writers,  from  whom  it  has 
wtjii  sometimes  borrowed  as  if  it  were 
a  genuine  Indian  word,  jjarticiilarly 
diaracteristic  of  the  persons  in  (iiK'.st  ion. 
The  word  is  in  fact  only  a  Gallicized 
forui  of  the  Portuguese  bailadeiraf  from 
baHar,  to  danee.  Some  60  to  60  jetm 
ago  there  was  a  famous  liallet  called 
Lf  fliru  ft  In  bayaddre,  and  under 
this  title  Ptmch  made  one  of  the 
most  famons  hits  of  his  early  days 
1>v  ]>re^nting  a  airt<xin  of  Lord 
KUenborou^  as  the  Bayadere  danc- 
ing before  the  idol  of  Somnath  ;  [also 
see  DAHCm-OIBLl 

IStli. — **Tbaie  also  came  to  the  ground 
nmnj  duagSng  women  (mo/Am*  bailadelraa) 
v  ith  their  in.strumont.-^  of  music,  who  make 
their  tiriof  hy  that  Vxmineas,  and  these 
danced  and  aang  all  the  time  of  the  ban- 
«|iiet  .  .       CWrti,  ii.  364, 

1528.— *'XLVII.  The  dancers  and  dancer- 
(faayladores  e  bajladeiras)  who  como 
topegrfofm  at  a  Tillasa  ahall  first  go  and 
peffbrm  at  fhe  hooie  of  the  princiiml  man 
«>f  th.-  %nlLigo"  {f7<infar,  »eo  QAXJM).~Foral 

tuot  afttmrnet  dm  Oanaxres  t  Lavr^ioreM  de 

132. 

1506.— "Tho  hoatheniah  whore  called 
BalUadera,  who  i»  a  daaeer."— Liatritciw, 

74  ;  [Halt.  Soc.  i. 

1599. — "  In  hAc  icone  primum  proponitur 
Jitda  Balliadera,  id  e^st  Miltatrix,  quae  in 
puhlieM  ladae  aliiaque  aQleiuutatibiia  aaltando 
•Motaodnan  «MmL''~'I>$  Briu  Tnt  to  pi. 
nL  hi  foL  iL  (alw  Me  p.  ffCaad  vol.  tIL 
2llKelo> 

[e.im— "AH  the  Baladiaea  of  Gom. 

broon  were  pre.«ent  to  dance  in  their  own 
inaaner  according  to  custom." — Tatxrnirr, 
•d.'BaU,  iL  385.] 

17**2.  — "  Snnito    e^t    renommtf  par 
Bayaderea,  <l<>nt  lo  v<?ritablc  nom  est  Dfi-f- 
f/'ixri  :   celui  de  BatfoAirfx  fine  nuuB  leur 
duonoDi^  Tieni  da  'mot  Bl>llaillrtf.  qui 
a^nfio  «B  Portogaia  Ikmm»m/*—SBiimma, 

17M.— "The  name  of  Balliadere,  wo 
never  beard  applied  to  the  dancing  girls ; 

or  saw  but  in  Raynal,  and  'War  in  Aj«a, 
by  an  Officer  of  Colonel  Baillie's  Detach- 
ment ;'  it  is  a  corrupt  Portuguese  word."— 
Moor' $  Narrati it  of  Little  t  Itftofhwent,  356. 

1825. — "This  was  the  first  specimen  I 
had  seen  of  the  Miuthem  Bayadere,  who 
differ  oonriderably  from  the  nAoh  g^le  of 
northern  India,  being  all  in  the  aanrioe  of 

different  templeA.  for  which  they  eie  par* 
chafed  young. " — Ilfbrr^  ii.  180. 

e.  18.36.— "On  one  ocoarfoo  a  rumour 
reached  I^ondoa  that  a  sieat  mooesd  had 
been  achieved  ha  Parfa  by  the  perform- 
ance oC  a  set  of  Hindoo  dancers,  called 
who  were  cuppoeed  to  be 


priestesses  of  a  certain  sect^  and  the  London 
thaatrioal  maaagera  were  at  once  on  the 
;*  taw  to  aeoore  the  nev  attiaotiaa  .  .  » 


S*  taw  «o  aeoore  uie  nev  aURMtioa  .  .  » 
y  fatiier  had  ooncAoded  ttie  arraogeoMnt 

with  the  Bayaderes  before  hiM  brother 
managers  arrived  in  Paris.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  Hindoo  INieBte.*wos  appeared  at 
the  Adelphi.  Tbej  were  utterly  uniatereat- 
ing,  wholly  unattraetiTe.  My  father  loat 
£2000  by  the  .tpoeulation  ;  and  in  tlie  family 
they  were  known  as  the  '  Bay-eoH'-dears ' 
ever  after."— /JefaMuwf  r«CM^  RuMakHtrnt^ 
i.  29,  SO  (1884). 

BATPABBEE,  BBOPABBT,  a. 

H.  ftefxlrl,  and  Injop^Irl  (fn)m  Skt. 
vydpdrin) ;  a  trader,  and  especially  a 
petty  trader  or  dealer.  . 

A  friend  long  engaged  in  buflineas 
in  Calcutta  (Mr  f.  F.  OgiKy,  of 
Gillanders  &  Co.)  communicates  a 
jetter  from  an  intelligent  Bengalee 
gentleman,  illiLstniting  the  course  of 
trade  in  country  produce  before  it 
readbaa  tha  hands  of  the  European 
shipper: 

1878. — "  .  .  .  tho  enhanced  rates  .  .  . 
do  not  practicall)r  benefit  the  producer  in 
a  marked,  or  even  m  a  eerraaponmng  degfree ; 

for  the  lion's  .share  goes  into  Uto  pockets 
of  certain  intermediate  classes,  who  are  the 
growth  of  the  above  system  of  business. 

Following  the  course  of  trade  as  it  flows 
into  Calcutta,  we  find  that  between  the 
cultivators  .md  tho  exporter  those  arc  :  1st. 
The  Bepparree,  or  petty  trader ;  2nd.  The 
AunU-doTi*  and  8ra.  ^le  Hahajra,  in* 
terestod  in  the  Calcutta  tnide.  Ah  soun  aa 
the  crops  are  cut,  Bepparree  aj)poars  upon 
the  scene ;  ho  visit.s  village  after  village, 
and  goes  from  homestead  to  homestead, 
buying  there,  or  at  the  rilhij^  marts,  fnnn 
the  ryota;  he  then  takes  hi.s  pureha.se.«  to 
the  A  Hntt-dar,  who  is  stationed  at  a  centre 
of  trade,  and  to  whom  he  is  perhat>s  under 
advanoea,  and  fnnn  the  Awrui-dar  the 
Calootta  Ihha^  obtaina  hia  anppOea  .  .  . 
for  eventual  de.spotch  to  the  capitil.  There 
is  also  a  fourth  class  of  doiilers  called 
Phoreasy  who  buy  from  tho  Mahajun  and 
sell  to  the  JSuropean  exporter,  l^ua,  be- 
tween the  evlthator  andT  the  ahipper  there 
are  <!o  many  middlemen,  whose  paitioipetiail 
in  the  trade  involves  a  multiplication  of 
profits,  which  goes  a  great  way  towards  en* 
bancing  the  price  of  commodities  before 
they  raedi  UM  shipper's  hands. "—Ziitftr 
from  Baboo  yoltoh'jutin  (ilmsr.  [Similar  de- 
tails for  Northern  India  will  be  found  in 
//oey,  Mon.  Trads  and  MlOMffaiCtmm  nf 
iMoauMt  69  wsf.J 

HAKA  Aft  B.  H.  &c.  From  P.  Maefr, 

a  permanent  market  or  .street  of  .shops. 
The  word  has  spread  we.'^tward  into 

•  Avrut-dar  is  dr/uit  d<'ir,  fmm  H.  drhat, 
'agency ' ;  fhorea=ii.  p/uuiyO,  *  a  retailer.' 
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Arabic,  Turkish,  and,  in  special  senses, 
into  European  lan^iagea,  and  eastward 
into  India,  where  it  Ikus  gi'iu-rally  been 
adoptf-d  into  the  vernaculars.  The 
popular  pronunciation  ifl  bdzdr.  In 
S.  India  and  Ceylon  the  word  is  used 
for  a  single  shop  or  stall  ke]>t  l>y  a 
native.  The  word  aeeuui  to  have  come 
to  8.  Snioike  rtsty  early.  F.  Balducci 
Pegolotti,  in  his  Mercantile  Hand- 
book (c.  \340)  gives  Bazarra  as  a 
Genoese  word  for  '  market-place ' 
(Oidhayy  &c.  ii.  286>i  The  word  is 
adopted  uito  Malay  aa  fMlHlr,  [or  in 
the  poems  pumra], 

1474.— Ambrae  ContMiiii  writea  of  Kazan, 
thatHifl  **wiined  lilw  Cano,  and  with  ba- 
zars (b(u:an)  like  it,"— JlcBlwWo,  ii.  f,  117. 

1478.— Jowfat  Barfaaro  writw:  An  Ar- 
menian Cbosa  Mirech,  a  rieh  nwdiant  in 
the  baiar"  {basam).—IM,  t  111*. 

ir-f).*].        .  .  batar,  aj*  much  as  to  say 

the  {iliK-c  where  things  ore  sold." — Gxtrcia^ 
f.  170. 

I.'i64.— A  pmil«g«  by  Don  Sebastian  of 
Purtiigal  eiTes  authority  **toseU  garden  pro- 
duce freely  in  the  baxars  [hi^arf^f),  nmrkots, 
and  stntets  (of  Goa)  without  neceH.sity  for 
ooosent  or  UoanM  from  tha  farmers  of  the 
garden  produce,  or  from  any  other  person 
whatsoever."— ilnrA.  PorL  Or.,  fiiso.  2, 167. 

c.  1566.— "La  PsKsaria  delle  Perlo  .  .  . 
■i  fa  ogn'  antiK  .  .  .  e  su  hi  custii  all'  in 
oontrf>  {>i:mtauu  vuu  villa  di  case,  e  basani 
di  ]Ki|.  h:i  '— Obare  de'  Ftderiei,  in  JUmmmo, 

iii.  -.m. 

ltK)6.— .  .  the  Christians  of  the 
Baaar."— &cmt«i,  29. 

1610.-  "En  la  Villc  do  Cananor  il  y  a  vn 
Wsiu  niiirchf^  tous  les  jours,  qu'ils  appellent 
Basare.  '- /'ymrrf  de  Laxal,  i.  826;  [Hak. 
S<K^'.  i.  448]. 

[1615.— "To  buy  pepi)er  m  cheap  as  we 
could  in  the  fniMir^'  Leturt, 
iii.  114.] 

[  "He  forbad  all  the  bear  to  sail  oa 
Tictoals  or  else.  .      Aid.  iv.  80.] 

[1623.— "Thev  call  it  Basari  Kelan,  that 
is  the  Ureat  Merkat.  .  deiia  Vaiie, 

Hale.  8oe.  i.  98.  (P.  KaUbi,  *great').] 

1638.— "We  came  into  a  Bussar,  or  very 
faire  Market  pkoe."— H'.  BruioH^  in  JJaii. 
T.60. 

1666,_"Le,s  Hazards  ou  Marth<?s  sont 
dans  une  ffrande  rue  qui  est  au  pi^  de  la 
montagne.**— TleopiMt,  ▼.  18. 

1672.—".  .  .  Let  us  now  mss  the  Pale 
to  the  Heathen  Town  (of  Madras)  only 
parted  by  a  wide  Parrade,  wbidi  fa  need  for 
a  Bozzar  or  Mercate-place." — Fryer,  38. 

[1826.-"  The  KotwaU  went  to  the  ^)^mmmx- 
maatar."— Amdinwi^  Earf,  ed.  1878,  p. 
156.] 

1887.— "Lord,  there  is  a  honey  basar, 


repair  tMtbar.*  — fSnnoarV  traniL  of  IfaAo- 

tooH^o,  24. 

1878. — "This,  remariced  my  handsome 
Greele  firfend  from  Vienna,  ft  Urn  flnest 

wife-bazaar  in  this  part  of  Eiirope.  .  .  .  Go 
a  little  way  east  of  thi.s,  say  to  Koumania, 
and  you  will  find  wife-bazaar  completely 
undisguised,  the  ladies  ^seated  in  their  car- 
riages, the  youths  filing  hy^  and  pausing 
hoforo  thi-H  or  that  Injauty,  to  bargain  witli 
j»aj»u  aUjut  the  dower,  under  her  very 
nose." — Fra^^rr'g  Mag.  j.V.  S,  vJL  p.  617 
( V'tcanm  by  M,  D,  Coaway). 

BDBLLnJlIr  a.    This  aromatic 

guni-resin  has  been  identifiKl  with 
uiat  of  the  Balmmodendron  M%iku.L 
Hooker,  inhabiting  the  dry  regions  of 
Arabia  and  Western  India  ;  gugal  of 
Wt'Stern  India,  and  imkl  in  Arabir, 
called  in  P.  bo-i-jahvddn  (Jews'  scent). 
What  the  Hebrew  hiolak  of  the  R. 
Phison  wasi  which  was  rendered 
MeUium  since  the  time  of  Josephus, 
remains  very  doubtful.  Lassen  has 
suggested  mxuk  as  possible.  But  the 
argument  is  only  this  :  that  Dioscoride-s 
says  some  called  Ixlelliiun  ^(ddcXxor  ; 
that  itAJUkKw  perha})s  reprcaenta  MaA- 
(llaka,  and  though  there  is  no  such 
Skt.  wnrd  as  mmulhthi,  there  might  be 
miiddrakuy  because  there  is  madtlra^ 
which  means  some  perfume,  no  one 
knows  what!  {Iml  AUerth.  i.  292.) 
Dr.  Royle  says  the  Persian  authors 
describe'  the  Bdellium  as  being 
the  T.rixhict  of  the  Doom  palm  (aee 
Hindu  Mah'n'ne,  p.  90).  But  this  we 
imagine  is  due  to  some  ambiguity  in 
the  sense  of  mokl.  [See  the  anthorities 
quoted  in  Evcycl.  Btbl.  s.v.  Bdel- 
litun  which  still  leave  the  question, 
in  some  doubt.] 

o.  A.o.  90.— **In  eiehange  are  saporkad 

from  Barbarice  (Indu.'t  Delta)  oostos, 
bdalla.  .  .  "—Paiplu*^  ch.  88. 

c.im— "BdallyfliL  AOreekword  which 

!us  Moino  learned  men  think,  means  'The 
Liun'd  Ropuso.'  Thiij  plant  is  the  same  as 
•M^."— jBW  m^BaOhir,  i.  ISB. 

16T2.  "Bdellium,  the  pnnd  .  .  .  xxs."— 
KattiM  and  Valuatiuuni<  (iidfUand),  p.  298. 

BEADALA,  n.p.  Formerly  a  ]K>rt 
of  SOUK'  notf  for  native  craft  on  tlu* 
Raninud  coast  (Madura  district)  of  the 
Gulf  of  Manar,  Vadaulaif  in  m  Athis 

of  India.  Tht-  yinijxT  name  seenis  to 
V)e  Veddlai,  by  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  Bi.'ihop  Caldwell's  Hid.  of  Tmnevelhj 
(p.  235),  [and  which  is  derived  from 
Tam.  veauy  'hunting,'  and  al,  'i 
banyan-tree'  {Mad.  Adm.  Man.  Glots. 
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p.  963)J.  The  place  was  famous  iu  the 
ratagnMe  Hufeoiy  of  India  for  a 

victory  gjiitu^d  there  by  Biartin  Affonao 
de  Sousa  (iJapitao  Mdr  do  Mar)  over  a 
Htrong  laiid  and  sea  force  of  the  Zamor- 
in,  commanded  by  a  famous  Mahom- 
jnedan  Captain,  whom  the  Portup^icBe 
i-jilled  Pate  Marcar,  and  the  Tuhfat-al 
Muiahidfo  calls  'Ali  Ibrahim  Hark&r, 
15th  February,  1538.  Barros  style-s  it 
"one  of  th<'  l)e.st  fought  liattles  that 
ever  came  off  in  India.  This  occurred 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Nuno  da 
C'unha,  not  of  Stephen  da  Qama,  as  the 
alluaions  in  Camdes  aeem  to  indicate. 
Captain  Burton  has  too  hasHIy  identi- 
fied Beadala  with  a  }>lace  on  the  coast 
<»f  Malalxif,  a  fact  which  has  i)erhaj)s 
l^sen  the  cause  of  this  article  (see 
Lmiait,  Commentary^  p.  477). 

158BL—"  Martin  Affonw,  with  this  light 
Am^  on  which  he  lu\rl  not  more  than  400 
•old»M«,  went  nnind  ('a]M}  Comorin,  being 
aware  that  the  enemv  were  nt  Beadali  .  .  . 
—Barrot,  Doc.  IV.,  liv.  viii.  cap.  13. 

1592. — "The  Oovernor,  departing  from 
Cochyni.  <ii.u-tcd  iis  far  as  ('iij>e  Coraoryn, 
doubled  that  C«pe,  and  run  for  Beadal4, 
wtiieh  is  a  place  adjoining  the  ShoaU  of 
Chilao  [Chilaw]  .  .  ."—CuiTrtt,  iv.  324. 

c.  1570.— "And  about  this  time  Alee 
Ibrahim  Murkar,  and  hin  brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar,  sailed  out  with  22 
^rabs  in  the  directioa  of  Kaecl,  and  arrinng 
otT  Bentalah,  they  landed,  leaving  their 
gr^bfl  at  anchor.  .  .  .  But  do-^truction  over- 
took th«m  at  the  arrival  of  the  Franks, 
who  came  apOB  them  in  their  gallintn, 
attacking  and  eaptoring  all  their  gram.  .  .  . 
Now  this  c'»|  it  tin;  ))y  the  Frank*  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Shabnn, 
in  the  year  &14  [end  of  January*  15381"— 
TaMKl-U-MMviten,  tr.  by  Rowlandaon, 
141. 

IBJa.— 

"  E  destpii'  junto  ao  dVio  foinDrim 
Homa  fa^ahxi  Uu.  e^wlarecidu, 
.\  frota  principal  do  Samorim, 

doBtniir  o  mnndo  nio  davida, 
viiBDM< coo  furor  do farroef ego ; 
ba  ii  ym£  Biadila  o  narUo  jugo." 

Cam6e$t  x.  65. 

By  BurU^n  Qmt  whose  miwjoncep- 
tion'  of  the  locality  has  here  affected 
hLs  translation) : 

"  than  well  nigh  reaciud  the  Cape  'clept  Co- 


Matupetta.,   inhabited   chiefly    by  Musul- 
mana  and  .Sh^n.lrs,  the  former  carrying  on 
a  wood  trade."— ylccoviU  a/  tke  Prvo.  of 
Rammad,  from  Mackaasia  OdUaetloas  in 
R.A»,Soe,m.  m 

BEAB-TBEE,  BAIE,  ^^c.  s.  H. 

ber,  Mahr.  from,  in  Central  Provinces 
bor,  [Malay  halnni  or  hi'dnra  C%{na,] 
(Skt.  boidara  and  mdara)  Zizyphm^vju- 
6a,  Lam.  This  is  one  of  the  most  indelj 
ditfusetl  trees  in  India,  and  is  found 
wild  from  the  Punjab  to  Burma,  iu  all 
which  region  it  is  prol)ably  native.  It 
i.s  cultivate  from  Queensland  and 
China  to  Morocco  and  Guiuea.  "Sir 
H.  £lliot  identifies  it  with  the  lotus 
of  the  aaeients^  but  although  the  large  * 
juicy  product  of  the  garden  Zizwhru 
is  by  no  means  bad,  yet,  as  Maaden 
quaintly  remarks,  oue  mi^ht  eat  any 
quantity  of  it  without  nsk  of  for> 
getting  home  and  friends." — (Punjab 
PlanU,  43.) 

1563. — "  O.  The  name  in  Canarese  is  bor. 
and  in  the  Decan  b4r,  and  the  Malays  osll 
them  vtdarag,  and  they  are  better  than  oon ; 
yet  not  ao  good  ai  thoaa  of  Balagate  .... 
which  are  very  tasty."— (Torcui  De  0.,  33 

[1800.— "Here  is  also  great  quantity  of 
gum«1aek  to  be  had,  bat  ia  of  the  tree  salted 

Ber,  nnd  is  in  grain  like  unto  red 
JJanvertt  Letters,  i.  30.] 


another  wreath  of  VuBS  by  him  ia  won ; 
the  8trv>nKest  sqoadroD  of  ma  Saaaoriai 
*  bo  doubted  not  to  see  the  world  undone, 
he  ahail  dectroy  with  rage  of  fire  and  steel : 
BMili's ■•tf  hie aaitta  yoke dian  fSel. " 
1814.  — "VaidiLlai,  a  pretty  populous  vil- 
Isge  on  the  ouast,  ntoated  13  miles  east  of 


s.  The  word  has  twti 
meanings  in  Anglo-Indian  eollcMiuial  : 
a.  A  palanquin-carrier ;  b.  (In  the 
Bengal  Presiaency)  a  domeatie  servant 
who  has  charge  of  his  ni;x.ster's  clothe.s, 
household  furniture,  and  (often)  of 
hi.s  ready  money.  The  word  in  tlie 
latter  meaning  has  been  regarded  as 
distinct  in  origin,  and  i^^  st.ated  by 
Wilson  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Bengali  wktfrS  horn  Skt.  vyamAorif 
a  oomeatic  servant.  There  seenu^ 
however,  to  l)e  no  historical  evidence 
for  such  an  origin,  e.g.  in  any  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  term  veAdrti,  whilst 
as  a  matter  f)f  fact  the  domestic  l>earer 
(or  tirdar-heareTy  as  he  is  usually  styled 
by  his  f ellow-servantiL  oftesL  even  when 
he  haa  no  one  unaer  him)  was  in 
(Jalcutta,  in  the  penultimate  generation 
when  English  gentlemen  .still  kept 
palankins,  usually  just  what  this 
literally  implies,  viz.  the  he;id-man 
of  a  .set  oi  polankiu-bearers.  Anrl 
throughout  Ae  Presidency  the  bearer, 
or  valet.,  still,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to 
the  caste  of  KaJuirs  (see  KDHAW^  or 
palki-bearers.   [See  BOY.] 
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e.  1700.—'*.  .  .  ThepolaBwUdi  ...  are 

»itTie<l  iiy  six,  but  most  oommonly  ftnur 
beareiB." — UroK,  i.  153. 

1768-71.— "ErmyhoaM  has  Ukewiae  .  .  . 
one  or  two  sets-  of  b«rTM|  or  p>l>nkiwin- 
bMrers." — iitaeorintUy  i.  528. 

1771. — "Lb  boot  le  plus  court  du  Palan- 
(juin  est  on  devant,  et  ix)rt^  jmr  deux  Baru, 
<iue  I  on  twininio  BoyB  a  la  CAte  (c'est  a-dire 
Uarcons,  iWi^lrur*,  on  Angloia).  Le  long 
boat  «8t  par  derri^  et  porte  par  trob 
^itnM.**—Anquetildu  Pemmt  PreUm, 
pi.  zxiii.  tuitr. 

1778.— "They  came  on  foot,  the  town 
b«.^np  neHlMr  BorseH  nor  mlankin-bearen 
to  carry  them,  nnd  Colonel  Coot©  received 
theu  at  hi«  heudiiuartors.  .  .  ." — Orme, 
vLTW. 

1803. J  ^.^^  ^  ,  detained  by  the 
scarcity  uf  bearers- "—/•orrf  Fo/eniut,  i.  872. 

b.  - 

1782.—".  .  .  iini>o8ition  .  .  .  that  a 
gentlenuui  ihottld  jmy  a  ra«cal  of  a  Sirdar 
Bearer  monthly  wnpes  for  8  or  10  men  .  .  . 
out  of  whom  he  give«  4,  or  may  perhaps 
indalm  his  master  with  r>.  to  cany  lua 
palankeen."— Go:>it',  Sri't.  2. 

c.  1816.— "//'•wry u«<^  /uji Bearer."— (Title 
of  a  tvell'kiiowii  book  of  Mn.  Sherwood  s.) 

18S4.  ■  •  T  called  to  my  .vinj^ir-bearer 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor,  outside  the  bed- 
Mom.**— My,  Kltarot  oh.  i. 

".  .  .  lo  prand  maltre  d©  ma 
garde-rubc,  finlur  beehrah."— »/«<'2«e»Jf"', 
tforre^oitdamtf,  i.  114. 

1876._"  My  bearer  who  was  to  90  with 
us  (Fiva's  ayah  h;id  utmck  at  the  last  moment 
and  »U>i>ix}d  l>ehind)  h  id  lit*;rally  girt  up  his 
Ituna,  an**  wati  loading  a  dimin\itive  mule 
with  a  mwoellaneous  awortment  of  braas 
pots  and  UaakeU."— il  Tnu  R^fi/rmer, 
cb.  iv. 

BEEBEE,  s.   H.  from  P.  blhl,  a  lady. 
£ln  ite  contracted  luim      it  is  added 
as  a  title  of  distinetion  to  the  names 
of  MtiHiilnian  lu'li.-s  ]    On  the  ]>viiKii»le 
of  deCTadation  of  titles  which^  is  so 
general,  this  word  in  Ji])]>lication  to 
£un>()eau  ladies  has  W.  n  Mii  t  i  s^ded 
by  the  hybrids  Meni-Sfthib,  or  Mndavi- 
Sdhib,  though  it  is  often  applied  to 
Euro]>ean    maid-aervantB    of  other 
Engli^women  of  that  rank  of  life. 
[Tt  retaiTis  its  dignity  as  the  title  of 
the  Jiibi  <»1  t'ananore,  known  as  Bibi 
Valtya,  Malayah,  *  great  lady,'  who 
rulea    in    that    neiglil'onrhfxKl  and 
pxercineH  authority  over  three  of  the 
islands  of  the  lACcadivea,  and  is  by 
race  a  Moplah  Mohammedan.]  The 
word  also  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
prostitute.    It  ia  originally,  it  would 


seem,  Oriental  Turki.   In  Fivet  de 

CoMteille'a  Diet,  wt-  }iu\  e  "  /)I/n,  dame, 
Spouse  legitime  "  (p.  181).  In  W.  India 
tne  word  is  said  to  be  pronounced  bobo 
(see  Bwrimi$  fiM).  It  ia  curiotw  tliat 
among  the  StikaMva  of  Madagjiscar 
the  wives  of  chiefs  are  termed  biby  ; 
but  there  seenjs  hardly  a  possibility 
of  this  haTuig  come  from  Penia  or 
India.  [But  for  Indian  influence  on 
the  island,  see  EncvcL  lirUt.  8th  ed. 
XT.  1741  The  wcmf  in  Horn  mcaiiB 
«aiiimiL'~<£r^»^«  Afatfa^osoor,  p.  S63.) 

1^0.  1610.  — "Nobles  in  blood  ....  call 
thoir  wives  Bybia. "-Pymnf  de  Laval,  Hak. 
Sac.  i.  217.] 

1611.—",  .  .  the  title  Bihi  .  .  .  ia  in 
Persian  the  same  as  among  us,  sennora,  or 
doflo."— TUwtra,  Reham  .  .  .  rfa  iTenmu. 
19. 

c,  1786.— "The  word  Lamiditet^  which 

moftn.H  the  son  of  a  slave-grirl,  was  also  con- 
tinually on  the  tongue  of  the  Nawaub,  and 
if  he  was  angry  with  any  one  he  called  him 
by  thiH  name ;  but  it  was  alao  uaod  as  an 
endearing  fond  appellation  to  which  waa 
attached  great  favour,"  until  one  day,  Ali 
Zum&n  Khan  .  .  .  represented  to  him  that 
the  word  was  low,  discreditable,  and  not 
tit  for  the  use  of  men  of  knowl©dge  and 
rank.  The  Nawaub  smiled,  and  said,  'O 
friend,  you  and  I  are  l"ith  the  sons  of  slave 
women,  and  the  two  lliL-i-seins  only  (on  whom 
be  good  wishes  and  Paradise  !)  are  the  sons 
of  a  BihL '—JiisL  qf  Hfdnr  Ifaii,  tr.  by 
Mileii,  486. 

11798.— "I,  Beebee  Bulea,  the  Princesa 
of  Cannanore  and  of  the  Laccadivee  Islands, 
Ac,  do  acknowledge  and  give  in  writing 
thiit  1  will  pay  to  the  Govenunent  of  the 
English  East  India  ("ompany  the  moiety 
of  whatever  ia  the  pnwluce  of  my  country. 
.  .  .  "  BwMgemaU  in  Logans  MaiaiKur, 
I  iii.  181.] 

BEECH  DE  MEE,  s.  The  old 
trade  way  of  writing  and  pixiuouncing 
the  name,  biduhdB-mar  (bonowed  ham 
tlie  Portuguese)  of  the  sea-slug  or 
/lofo^Aiiftfl,  so  highly  valued  in  China. 
[See  menu  of  a  dinner  to  which  the 
.  Duke  of  Connaught  w  i^  invited,  in 
i  Hall,  Tilings  (liinesf,  Zrd  ed.  p.  247.] 
It  ia  split,  cleaned,  dried,  and  then 
carried  to  the  Straits  for  export  to 
Cliiiia,  from  ihe  llaldivee^  the  Qnlf 

•  The  "  Bahadur"  could  hardly  havA  read  Don 
Quixote  I  But  what  a  curious  parallel  nrwM^nta 
itself  I  When  Sancho  is  braguiiiK  of  his  dauKhter 
to  the  **  Squire  of  the  Wood,  and  take*  umbrage 
at  the  flree  epithet  which*  the  said  Sqnire  appli«>A 
to  her  (»  UmmiiM  and  aaoie);  the  latter  waggda 
him  of  the  like  tenn  of  appnent  aonaa  Aaraqr 
reproduceable  here)  wttfc  whloh  tt*  BOD  WWW 
wont  to  gn>«-t  a  champion  fn  the  bdBtttaig  after  a 
den  spmr-thruRt,  meaning  only  tte  hlgjhBrt  ftMMl> 
D«u  and  applause  I— Part  U.  di.  UL 
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of  MADar,  and  other  parts  of  the 

Indian  seas  further  east.  The  most 
complete  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  somewhat  important  article  of 
commerce  is  preparod,  will  l*e  found 
in  the  Tijdschnft  voor  NedtrUnidsrh 
Indie^  Jaarg,  xWi.  pt  i.  *See  ako 
SWALLOW  and  TRIPAHO. 


BEECHMAN,  also 

MAN,  s.  Sea-U.  for  *midahipmaiL' 

{Roebuck). 


s.  H.  Ugka,  Tlie  most 
conitnnn  Hindu  measure  of  land-area, 
and  varying  much  in  dittereut  partes 
of  India,  whilst  in  every  part  that 
has  a  l^ha  there  is  also  certain  to  l)e 
a  Jturka  heetjah  and  a  kutcha  b^eynh  (vide 
CUTCHA  and  PUCKAX  the  latter  l>eing 
forae  fraction  of  the  former.  The 
hee^ah  formerly  adopted  in  the  Revenue 
Sury^  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  and  in 
the  Gaiia!  Department  there,  was  one 
of  9025  sq.  yardn  or  |  of  an  acre. 
This  was  apparently  fotinded  on 
Akhar'a  bugak^  which  contained  360U 
iq.  IMi  goK,  of  ahont  83  inches  each. 
[For  which  see  Ain,  trans.  JarreUy  ii. 
62.]  But  it  is  now  in  otficial  returns 
RUpersedetl  liy  the  English  acre. 

1763.  —  "I  never  seized  u  beega  or  brnoa 
( ^'>^A4)  belonging  to  Calcutta,  nur  have  I 
«Ter  impraaied  your  ffonastahs."  .  .  ^'aicdb 
KMaim  \f  It,  in  Gtd^$  Mm,  ^  Eauingt, 
i.  129. 

1823.—"  A  Begah  baa  been  oomputed  at 
one-third  of  an  acre,  but  its  size  differs  in 
almoet  every  province.  Tlio  .•iInalle^!t  lUijaii 
may  fterhaps  oe  coQiput<.Hl  at  one-third,  and 
the  largest  at  two-thirdn  of  an  aere." — 
M&lcolni'a  Central  India,  ii.  15. 

1877.—'*  Th«  Rwident  mm  gntified  at  the 
low  rate  of  aaMHOMBt,  idiidi  ««•  on  the 


general  average  eleven  aniUM  or  1«.  4^/.  |>er 
boegah,  that  fur  the  Nizam's  flpantry^ being 
opwarda  of  four  mpeea.**— JfMliras  Ttt^j^^ 


niM,  BBOUK,  Ac.  s.  A 

Princess,  a  Mi^^tress,  a  Lady  of  Bank  ; 
aj)plied  to  Mahonnuedan  ladies,  and 
in  the  well-known  ca.se  of  the  Beegum 
Sumroo  to  the  i)rofe.ssedl3r  Christian 
(native)  wife  of  a  Eur()|M'an.  The 
word  appears  to  be  Or.  Turki.  blgaui^ 
[«due1i  some  oonneet  with  8kt.  hhaga^ 
'lord,']  a  feminine  formation  from 
Bfq,  'chief,  or  lord,'  like  Kh'tnum  from 
Kkdn ;  hence  P.  beQom.  [i^e^  appears 
in  tha  early  tniTeUcis  as  &ag$.'\ 


[1614.— "NafXBlHM  saith  he  standeth 
bound  before  BesfS  for  4,800  and  odd 
nuuaoodieB.'*— .^W<er,  LeUerty  IL  282.] 

rinc^.-'  Begam."  See  qnotatien  imder 

KHANXJM.] 

[1617.— "Their  Company  that  offered  to 
n>b  the  Beagam'B  jaaefc"-  Sir  T.  Roe. 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  451.] 

1619.— "  Behind  the  girl  came  another 
Begum,  aliHj  an  old  woman,  but  loan  und 
feeble,  holding  on  to  life  with  her  teeth, 
MM  ono  might  my."— P.  della  VaiU,  Hak. 
Boo.  ii.  6. 

1658.— "Began,  Koine,  on  emooM  du 
Scheh.'*— De  la  BamUaige  t»  Omtx,  W, 

[1703.  "They  are  culled  for  this  MMOn 
'Begom,'  which  means  Free  fron  Owe  or 
Solicitude  "  (as  if  P.  be^ham.  *  wtthoatoeie ' !) 

E.  T..  '287.]  ' 

1787.— "Aroon^  the  chargae  (against 
Hastings)  there  is  but  one  enjs^god,  two 
at  most— the  Begum's  Ui  shcridun ;  the 
Ronnee  of  Goheed  (Gohud)  to  Sir  .James 
Erskine.  So  please  your  palate."— .£<<. 
Burlx  to  Sir  G.  BOiot  JTlL  Mimlo, 
u  119. 

BEEJOO,s.  Or* Indian  „ 

it  is  sometimes  called,  H.  hijA 
MdLivoTa  •ndtco.  Jerdon,  [BL.^^,,,, 
ifammaUa,  1761  It  ia  also  often 
called  in  Upper  India  the  Grave-digger, 
[gorkhodo]  from  a  helief  in  its  bad 
practices,  proljabiy  unjust. 

BEER,  s.  This  liquor,  imported 
from  England,  [and  now  largely  made 
in  the  country],  has  been  a  favourite 
in  India  from  an  early  date.  Porter 
aeems  to  have  Wen  conmion  in  the  18th 
century,  judging  from  the  advertiae- 
ments  in  the  OakuUa  OauUe/  and 
the  Pale  Ale  made,  it  is  ])resumed, 
expressly  for  the  India  market,  ap- 
pears in  the  earliH.st  years  of  tliat 
miblication.  That  e.vpre.sjion  has  long 
t)L't'n  disuHt'(l  in  Tndiji,  and  beer,  simply, 
has  represented  the  thing.  Hodgson's 
at  the  he^nning  of  this  centor}',  was 
the  beer  in  almost  universal  use,  re- 

E laced  by  Bass,  and  Allsoj)p,  and  of 
ite  years  by  a  variety  of  other  brands. 
[Hodgson's  ale  is  immortalised  in  Bon 
Gualtier.'] 

1638.—".  .  .  the  Captain  .  .  .  was  weU 
provided  witil  .  .  .  enellent  good  Seek, 
Kiifjfifh  Beer,  French  Wines,  Arak,  and 
other  refreshments."— J^umie^^  if.  j,. 
p.  10.  ' 

1690.— {At  Suratinthe  Englinh  Fn  t,  rv) 
.  .  .  .  Europe  Wines  and  Enyli.^li  Beer, 
l>ecau.se  of  their  former  aajuaintance  with 
our  Falates.  are  most  ooTetod  and  mo«t 
deriiaUe  liqnon,  and  flw'  add  at  high 
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liates,  are  yet  purchased  and  dnuk  with 
pleaaure." — Ovington^  395. 

1784.— "I^ndon  Porter  and  Pale  Ale, 
lif;ht  and  cxcollunt  .  .  .  150  SicOA  Bm.  pw 
bhd.  .  .  ."    In  S^fini-Karr,  i.  39. 

1810,— "  I'orter,  {vilo-alo  and  tiiblo-beer 
of  great  Ktroiigth,  aro  often  drank  aftor 
meaiB."—WiUiamto%,  V.  M.  i.  122. 

1814.- 

What  an  Um  IttzoriM  lhaf  boMk  tiMm 
haraf 

TIm  loOiiig  ooadi,  the  joys  of  bottlad 

beer." 

From  ^Tkt  CmieL  a  Poem  in  6  parta,  &c. 
by  a  lata  neMent  in  iha  But.*  xUa  is  a 

tnoet  lugubrious  prodiiction,  tho  author 
finding  nothing  to  his  tasto  in  India.  In 
this  respect  it  roads  somothing  liku  ii  cari- 
cature  of  "Oakfieki,"  without  the  noble 
diaiaator  and  sentiment  of  that  book.  As 
the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  tho  author  neems 
tu  have  oome  to  a  lesM  doleful  view  uf  things 
Indian,  and  for  some  years  ho  wrote  the 
letter^pras  of  the  "  Oriental  AnnuaL" 

BEEB,  COUNTBT.   At  pneent^  at 

least  in  Ui)]ht  IikIIm,  tliis  cxpivs^^ion 
simply  indicated  ale  made  iu  India 
(see  CNnmTET)  as  at  Masftri,  Kasauli, 

and  Ootacamund  Breweries.  But  it 
formerly  wjw  (and  in  Madnus  jMirhaps 
still  is)  applied  to  ginger-beer,  or  to 
A  beverage  described  in  some  of  the 
< [notations  Im-Iow,  which  must  have 
liecome  ob^iolete  early  in  the  last 
centorr.  A  drink  of  this  nature  called 
Sugar-ieer  was  the  ordinary  drink  at 
Batavia  in  the  17th  century,  and  to 
its  use  some  tnivellers  aseriUed  the 
prevalent  wnhealthincss.  Thi.s  is  pro- 
itahlv  what  is  desi  riUed  hv  Jacob 
Boutins  in  the  fii^t  "lunt.itioii  : 

1631.— There  is  a  re»  ii»o  given  for  a  beer 
of  this  kind,  "not  at  all  less  good  than 
Dutch  t>eer.  .  .  .  Take  a  hooped  cask  of 
30  amnhonif  (?),  fill  with  pure  rfrer  water ; 
add  21b.  black  Java  sugar.  !<>/..  t.tmarinds, 
3  lemons  cut  up,  cork  well  and  put  in  a  cool 
place.  After  14  hours  it  will  boil  as  if  on  a 
fire,"  kc.—HiM.  Nat.  et  Med.  Inditw  OriaU,, 
p.  8.    Wo  doubt  the  result  anticipated. 

1789.  — "  They  use  a  pleasant  kind  of  drink, 
called  CSouatoy-hair,  with  their  victuaU ; 
which  ie  oom posed  of  toddy  .  .  .  )iort«r, 
and  l>r<>wii-HU;r:'r  ;  is  of  ri  brisk  ii  it  i.r.-,  but 
when  cooled  with  saltpetre  and  wulur,  be- 
comes a  very  rafmhing  dfmnght.'*~lf«iiro, 
Sarraiipe,  42. 

1810. — "  A  toni|Mjniry  iHjvcnii^e,  suited  to 
the  very  hot  weather,  iind  called  Ckmntry- 
basr,  is  in  rather  atmaruL  use,  thoogh  water 
artifioially  ooolad  iaaoinmoBiy  dnuik  during 
the  nparta."— irarMMWM,  F.  J#.  it  122. 

BEES  DBINKINO.  Up  to  about 
1860^  and  a  little  later,  an  ordinary 


exchange  of  courtesies  at  an  Anglo- 
Indian  dinner-table  in  the  provinces, 
especially  a  mess-table,  was  to  ask  a 
giMsti  perhaps  many  yards  distant,  to 

"drink  lucr  with  yoii  ;  in  iiiiit.ition 
of  the  English  custom  of  drinking 
wine  together,  which  became  obsolete 
.somewhat  earlier.  In  Western  India, 
when  .siirh  an  invitation  was  given  at 
a  mess-table,  two  tumblers,  holding 
half  a  bottle  each,  were  brought  to 
the  inviter,  who  carefully  divided  the 
lx)ttle  between  the  two,  and  then  .sent 
one  to  the  guest  whom  he  invited  to 
drink  with  him. 

1848. — "'He  aint  got  distangy  mannen*, 
dammy,'  Bngg  obeainred  to  his  first  mate ; 
*he  tronldnt  do  at  Gofwnunent  House, 

R'ipor,  where  his  Lonldifp  and  I>ady 
William  was  as  kind  to  me  .  .  .  and  asking 
me  at  dinner  to  take  beer  with  him  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  .  .  — 
Vanity  Fair,  II.  eh.  zzii. 

1853.  —  "  First    one    officer,     and  then 

another,  asked  him  to  diink  beer  at  mees, 
as  a  kind  of  taoit  nnwiMioa  of  hoetititMe. 
-Oal^fkU,  it  58. 

BEBTLEFAKEE,  n.p.  "In  some 
old  Voyage.s  coins  u.sed  at  M<wha  are  .sf> 
called.  Tlie  word  ii^  Bait-nl-fiikihtt,  the 
*  Fruit-market,'  the  name  of  a  bazar 
there."  SoC.  P.  Brown.  The  place 
i.s  in  fact  the  Coffee-mart  of  which 
Hodeida  is  the  i>ort,  from  which  it 
is  al)out  30  m.  ai.stant  inland,  and  4 
inarches  north  of  MtK-ha.  And  the 
name  is  really  Bait-dl-Fniih,  'The 
House  of  the  Divine,'  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint  Ahmad  Ibu  Milsii,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  jilaf.-. — (S.  <• 
Bitter,  xii.  872  ;  see  alio  BEETLE- 
FACKIE,  Milhnm,  i.  96.) 

1690.— "( VjfToo  .  .  .  grows  in  abun- 
dance at  Beetle-fuckee  .  .  .  and  other 

partf ."  —  (>it'/»</toH,  46f). 

1710.— "Thoy  diiily  bring  down  cotfco 
from  the  raountain-s  to  Betolfaquy,  which 
is  not  above  8  leagues  off,  when  there  is 
a  market  for  it  every  day  of  the  weak." — 
{Fr'-nr/t)  Voinige  to  Arabia  the  Ht^^,  B,  T., 
London,  17'M,  p.  99. 

1770.—**  The  tree  that  prodooea  the  Coffee 

pn»Wf»in  the  territory  of  setel-ftqui,  a  town 
belonging  to  Yemen." — HatfMl  (tr.  1777), 
i.  862. 

BEOAB,  BiaABBY,  s.  H.  Ugari^ 
from  P.  6«8F5r,  *  forced  labour '  [be  *  with- 
out,'^ar  (f«)r  kar\  'oin-  wlio  works']; 
a  i)erson  pressed  to  carry  a  load,  or  ao 
otner  work  really  or  professedly  for 
public  service.    In  some  provinces 
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begdr  is  the  forced  ialx)ur,  and  bigdri 
the  prMWjd  man ;  whilst  in  Kaniilta, 

begari  is  the  performance  of  the  lowest 
\'iiiage  othces  without  money  payment, 
but  with  remuneration  in  grain  or 
land  (inUon).  C.  P.  Brown  aaj-s  the 
word  is  (  Hnare.se ;  but  the  P.  ongin  is 
hanlly  doubtful. 

[1519. — '*  It  hapi)enod  th.tt  one  day  rixty 
bigairia  went  fruiu  the  Cumorin  side  tomutui 
the  fori  loaded  with  ojrrtw^halla."— Gtaitoa- 

[1525.— "The  inhabitants  of  the  village.-) 
are  boond  to  suppiv  begarina  who  are  work- 
men."— ilrcAtr.  Port.  Orient.  Faac.  V. 
p.  126.] 

[1535.- "Telling  him  that  they  fought 
likis  heruea  and  worked  (at  building  the  furt) 

1554. — "And  to  4  begrgTiaryiifl,  who  servo 
as  wat«r  carriont  to  the  Portuguese  and  others 
in  the  mid  intrenchment,  15  leaU  a  day  to 
each.  .  .  ,"— .S'.  B(>t-lhfj,  Tf/mlM,  78. 

1673.— "rrV^rw,  whither  1  to«jk  a  Pil- 
grinuure,  with  one  other  of  the  Factors, 
roar  Feoo%  and  TwoBiggfieani,  or  Forten 
only."— #Vj«r,  16S. 

ISOO.— "The  bygarry  aystem  is  not 
beerftble :  it  most  be  abolithed  eataraly."— 
WdliM^toH,  i.  244. 

^Sa.'~AiUkiJOH'i  ImiMM  TrmtiMt  he., 
•  oontaiaa  tmder  this  year  nnmenras  nnnucU 
iened,  hi  Vt/pa  War,  to  Hill  Chiefi,  stimu- 
lating  fi  r  .ittondance  uIk  h  required  With 
"b^arees  and  »ei»oy.'*."— ii.  aay  aeqq. 

1882. — "The  Malauna  i>e«plo  were  some 
time  Kick  ordered  to  make  a  practicable 
road,  but  they  flatly  refused  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  naying  they  had  never  done  any 
beg4r  labour,  and  did  not  intead  to  doaiqr> 
— (r^.  wuUing.) 

6EHAB,  n.p.  H.  7?iV/r.  Tlmt 
proviiicf  of  the  Mopil  Empire  wbicli 
lay  on  the  Gunpes  unmediatelv  above 
Bengal,  was  ailed,  and  still  retains 
the  name  and  <  Imracter  of  a  province, 
under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  and  embracing  the  ten  modem 
districts  of  PatnOi  Saran,  CSaya,  Slulha- 
Iwd,  Tirhut,  Champaran,  the  Santiil 
Pargariiis,  Bhugalpur,  Monghyr,  and 
Purulah.  The  name  was  taken  from 
the  old  city  of  Bihar,  and  that  de- 
rived its  title  from  being  the  site  of 
a  famous  Vih&ia  in  Buddhist  times. 
In  the  later  daja  of  ICahommedan  rule 
the  three  provinces  of  BengJil,  Behar 
and  Orlan  were  under  one  tiubadar, 
ris.  the  Nawftb^  who  resided  latterly 
UMuahidifaftd. 

Je.  UML^"  Sarkar  of  Behar ;  containing 
«llahaliL  .  (tr.  JarrHt),  ii.  158.J 


[1676. — "TraniiUite  of  a  letter  from  Shaus- 
teth  Caukne  (Shaista  Khan)  ...  in  answer 
to  one  from  Wares  Cawne,  Great  ChaaoeUor 
of  tiia  Pfeofineaof  Beanraabootthe  BagfUL" 
—In  Biriwoodt  80}. 

The  following  is  the  first  example 

we  have  not^-d  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  three  famous  uaiues  in  com- 
bination : 

1679.— "On  perasal  of  seTersl  lettere 

relating  to  the  pn)curing  of  the  Great 
Mogul's  Phymiaumi  for  tnwlo,  cu.stomo  free, 
in  the  liiiy  of  Beiii^jiU,  the  Chief  in  Council 
at  Hugly  is  ordered  to  procure  the  same,  for 
the  English  to  be  Costoms  free  in  Bengal. 
Orixa  nnd  Beam.  .  ."—Ft.  St.  Geo.  Gom., 
20th  Feb.  in  AoUs  and  MxU.^  Pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

BEHUT,  n.p.  H.  Behnt.  One  of 
the  namei^  and  in  fact  the  proper 
name,  of  the  Punjab  river  which  we 
now  call  Jelum  {i.e.  Jh'ilmn)  frctn  a 
town  on  it.s  liank-s  :  tlie  Jlijilnspt'it  or 
Bidcumes  of  the  aucieut&  iioth  Ikhut 
and  the  Greek  name  are  comiption.M, 
in  diflerent  wavs,  of  the  8kt.  name 
Vitasta.  Sidi  'Ali  (p.  200)  calls  it 
the  river  of  BaJira.  Bahra  or  libera 
was  a  district  on  the,  river,  and  tlie 
town  and  tahsil  still  remain,  in 
Shahpur  DisU  [It  "is  called  by  tlie 
natives  of  Eionlr,  where  it  rises, 
the  BedariOf  which  is  but  a  slightly- 
altered  form  of  its  Skt.  name,  the 
ViUutd,  which  means  *  wide-spread."* — 
MeOrindley  Itmuicn  eflndiOf  98  »eqq.] 

BEIBAMEE,  BTBAMEE  also 
BYBAMPAUT,  s.  P.  6«  ira  »^  Ui  ira  m  i. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff  * 

which  appears  freipientlv  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  export  of 
these  from  India ;  but  the  exact 
chanicter  <rf  which  we  have  been 
unalde  to  ascertain.  In  earlier  times, 
as  appears  from  the  tirst  «i  notation, 
it  was  a  very  fine  stuff,  [trom  the 
quotation  dated  1609  below,  tliey  ap- 

IK-ar  to  have  re.sembled  the  tine  linen 
inowu  as  "  Holland  "  (for  which 
Drwp9i*9  Did,  s.v.).] 

c.  13-13.  — Ibn  Biituta  montionj*,  among 
presents  sent  by  Sultan  Mahommed  Tugbh£ 
of  DelM  to  the  great  Kasn,  "100  snfts  of 
raiment  called  bairamlyah,  i.f.  <'f  :i  cotton 
stuff,  which  were  of  unequalled  beauty,  and 
were  eaeh  worth  100  dinin  [rapeee].*'— iv.  2. 

[1109.__"t>0  piec.-;  of  wliitu  stuff,  very 
fine,  with  gold  embroidery  which  they  call 
BafnuBlea."— Cbmo,  Hak.  Soe.  197.] 

l.')10. — "  Fifty  ships  .-ire  l.nden  every  year 
in  this  place  (iiengala)  with  cotton  and  silk 
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•Mb  .  .  .  tlimt  fi  to  say  bctrftHI.'*— Far^ 

fit/tmuiy  212. 

[1618.— And  oaptund  two  Chaul  ahipt 
Man  wMh  iMtnUBM."— il/M'"^>'^  Cbrta*, 
p.  166.] 

1664. — "From  this  country  oome  the 
nofllim  flailed  OandaliarUuiB.  and  those  of 

Daulatfilmd.  BoHipfitri,  and  BateMBL"— 
Sidi  'Ali,  in  J.A.S.B.,  v.  460. 

"And  for  6  MnOMt  for  6  aiir> 

pBcos,  which  are  f^ven  annually  .  .  . 
which  may  be  worth  7  pardaos." — 5.  Bo- 
klho,  Tombo,  129. 

[1609.— "A  sort  of  cloth  called  Byrmmy 
refiemblin^  Holland  cloths." — Danvert, 
I^tns,  i.  29,] 

[1610.— "BMimms  white  will  Taut  better 
than  the  blaok."— /duf.  i.  75]. 

1615.— "lOpee.  bfxams  nill  (seo  ANILE) 
of  51  Ra.  par  ooig.  *  .  ,"—Co€i»'t  Ditury, 
J.  4. 

[1648.— "  BeroniB. "  QuoCatioik  liroiii  Van 

Twist,  8.  V.  GINGHAM.  1 

[c.  1700.— "rjO  l)lew  byrampanta"  (read 
byrampanta,  H.  pSt,  *a  len);th  of  cloth'). 
— In  JVo/«  and  (^irrrira,  7th  Ser.  ix.  29.] 

1727. — "Some  Sun\t  finftarji  dyed  blue, 
and  aome  Banuna  dve(i  red.  which  are  Ixith 
coarse  cotton  cloth.'  — -1.  liamlUun,  ii.  125. 

1813. — "Bjnnuna  of  aoxU"  among  Surat 
piaeagooda,  in  MUbmmt  i.  124. 

BEITCUL,  u.p.  We  do  not  know 
fiow  tilis  name  dunilcl  lie  pmpurly 
written.  Tlie  place  fMrupies  tlie 
fsthmns  connect in^j  C«ir\var  Head  in 
Canura  with  the  land,  and  lies  close 
Co  t]ie  Harhoiir  of  Carwar,  the  inner 
part  uf  whicli  is  Beitcul  Cove. 

1711.— "ShiDs  may  rida  aeoora  from  the 
SbttthWaat  Monsoon  at  B«tt^  Cfom  (qu. 
BATTECOLE  0<  and  the  River  i-  n.iviL'ablo 
for  the  laiv^,  after  they  hare  once  got  in." 
— £oeiy«r,  272. 

1727.  "Tho  I'nrfi'tjir>^:r  have  an  Island 
called  .Vnjedivii  [wjo  ANCHEOIVA]  .  .  . 
abont  two  miles  fram  BatOML"— ^. 
MamUUm,  i.  277. 

BELOAITM,  n.]).  A  town  and 
flistrii  t  of  the  Bonil>ay  Presidency,  in 
the  8.  Mahratta  country.  The  proper 
name  is  said  to  be  Ganarese  Vmnu- 
grdmdy  *  Rinilioo-Town.'  [The  name  of 
a  place  of  tlie  s-iine  df^if^nation  in  tlie 
Vizagapatam  di.^trirt  in  M;ulni.s  i.ssaid  to 
be  derived  from  Skt.  bila-ijnlma^  'cave- 
village.'— A  limit).  M<in.  iHofut.  S.V.] 
The  name  occurs  in  De  liiirnw  under 
tfhe  form  "Cidide  de  Bilgan"  (Dec. 
rV.,  liv.  vii.  cap  6). 

B£NAMEE,  adj.  P.— H.  bf-ndmi, 
'vumymous' ;  a  term  specially  applied 


to  documents  of  transfer  or  eAer  con- 
tract in  which  the  name  entered  as 
that  of  one  of  the  chief  parties  (e.g.  of 
a  purchaser)  is  not  that  of  the  person 
really  interested.  Such  traosactiains 
are  for  \'arious  rea-^ons  very  common 
in  In(li!^  especially  in  BengidL  and  are 
not  bv  any  means  necessarily  fnda- 
lent,  tJunigh  they  liave  often  been  so. 
["  There  proljably  is  no  country  in  the 
world  e.xcept  Incliai  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  a  chapter  *0n  the 
practice  of  putting  proi>erty  into  a 
false  name. — (Afayn«,  Hindu  Law, 
373).]  In  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
(ActXLV.  of  1860),  section.^  421-428» 
"on  fruululent  deeds  and  di.spositions 
of  Property,"  appear  to  be  especially 
directed  against  the  dishonest  use  of 
this  henaime  sy.st*;m. 

It  is  alleged  by  C.  I*.  Brown  on  the 
authority  of  a  statement  in  the  Fritnd 
of  India  (without  s|)ecifio  reference) 
ttiat  the  proper  term  is  hnndml,  adopted 
from  sucn  a  phrase  as  batuimi  chiuki, 
'a  transfenliui  note  of  hand,'  such 
notes  commencing,  ^ha-iuim-i-fuldna* 
Mo  tlie  name  or  aadre.ss  of  (Abraham 
Newlauds).  This  is  conceivable,  jimi 
probably  true,  but  we  have  not  the 
evidence,  and  it  is  o]>]>o.«ied  to  all  the 
authorities  :  and  in  any  case  the  present 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  tferm  be- 
ndmS  has  become  established. 

1854. — "It  is  V.  ry  iinu'h  tfie  haViit  in 
India  to  make  purchn^d  in  the  name  of 
othan,  and  from  whatever  cause:*  tho  prac* 
tice  may  have  arisen,  it  ha.^  oxi.stod  tor  a 
Herie.<*  of  years :  and  these  transactions  are 
known  a.s  'Benamee  tran.<«ictionH' ;  they 
are  noticed  at  least  as  eiirly  as  the  year 
1778,  in  Mr.  Ju.stice  Hyde's  Noteii."— Zrf. 
jHSttce  K,i''if<t  Ilrncf,  in  ]SIo(jre's  Reports  of 
Ca<«e.s  on  Apptsal  Ijcforo  the  P.  C,  voL  vi, 
p.  72. 

"The  preanmption  of  the  Hindoo  law, 
in  a  joint  undivided  family,  fa  that  the 

whole  imtjicrty  of  tho  family  i-^  joint  ci»tate 
.  .  .  where  a  purchase  of  riMil  antate  is 
made  by  a  Hindoo  in  the  name  of  one  of  hia 
sons,  the  presumption  of  tho  Hindoo  law  is 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  benamee  purchase, 
and  thv  luirfhun  of  proof  lies  on  the  J'.irty 
in  whoso  luiine  it  wa.s  purchased,  to  prove 
th.it  ho  wjiM  .solely  entitled."— ifi*  t]f  the 
Kditnr  of  ahoi<  Vol.,  p.  53. 

1861. — "The  decree  Sale  law  is  also  one 
chief  aanaa  of  that  nuisance,  the  banamee 
system.  .  .  .  It  is  a  peculiar  oontriv.mce  for 
getting  the  benefits  and  credit  of  pni{iertv, 

and  avoiding  ita  chnr^rt  s  and  lialiilitios.  It 
coiiiiists  in  one  man  holding  land,  uomioally 
for  himself,  but  really  in  secret  trust  for 
another,  and  by  rin^ng  the  changes  batween 
the  two  .  .  .  relieving  the  land  from  being 
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aUached  for  any  liability  uersoual  to  the 


18^. —  "Two  iii^jredient-^  ,ire  necessary 
to  make  up  the  otfenco  in  this  Hoctiun  (§  4!£i 
«f  PnmI  Obd*).  Kir»>t  a  fraudulent  inten- 
lioD,  and  Meondly  a  faiae  stateiiMnt  «•  to 
the  oonrideratioa.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
awignment  hxi.^  l>ecn  taken  in  the  name 
of  a  peraon  not  really  interested,  will  not 
1w  ■nndMit.  Suelt  .  •  .  knofim  in  Bomgal 
•B  tiwiimtt  traniaetioiM  .  .  .  have  no* 
thmg  neoaanrily  Cnradalenfe.*'— i/.  J}, 
Matfiu's  Comm.  e«  tk*  Pmal  (Mk,  Hadnta 
1882,  p.  257. 


 hjd.  The  famoius  and 

holy  city  on  the  Ganges.  H.  Bandras 
from  Skt.  VdrdruiA.  The  popular 
Pundit  etyraolor^  is  from  the  names 
of  the  streams  Vmrwfd  (rood.  Burmf) 
and  Agl,  the  former  a  river  of  some 
size  un  the  north  and  east  of  the  citv, 
thelittera  rivulet  now  emlmeed  withii  i 
Hsarea  ;  [or  from  the  mythical  founder, 
Rdjd  Bdndr\  This  origin  is  very 
que»itionable.  The  name,  as  that  of  a 
city,  has  l)een  (according  to  Dr.  F. 
Hall)  faiiiili.ir  to  8an.s<Tit  literature 
since  B.G.  120.  The  Buddhist  legends 
woold  cuiy  it  much  farther  back,  tlic 
name  being  in  them  voy  familiar. 

[c.  250  A.D.— **.  .  .  and  the  Errenysis 
fftMD  the  Mathai,  an  Indian  tribe,  unite  with 
the  a««ee.'W<l«ra«  Imdiia,  !▼.] 

c.  &t7.  -"The  Kirikrilom  of  P'o-ln-Hi*-i« 
fyixAaafi  Btnarki)  is  4000  U  in  comptuw. 
<ta  the  tiwt  tbe  capital  adjoins  the  Ganges. 
.  .       JKmcm  JhmM9,  in  PU.  BotM,  u. 

e.  1090.—"  If  yoQ  ^  from  BM  on  the 

faankii  of  the  Gangcn,  m  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, you  como  tt»  Ajodh,  at  the  distance 
of  2.')  juirasan^i ;  thence  to  the  g^roat  Benares 
pgiras)  about  20."^Al-Bir^i,  in  JUtiot, 

166r>.  —  "Banarou  is  a  large  City,  and 
haodsumely  built;  the  most  part  of  the 
fliWM  be&ig  either  of  Brick  or  Stone  .  .  . 

hot  the  inconveniencv  that  the  Streets 
are  rerj  narrow." — fni'-m;' r,  E.  T.,  ii.  ,')2  ; 
e<i.  Ba//,  i.  118.    Hi-         ihch  the  forms 

aad  Baaaxons,  Ibid.  ii.  182,  mj. 


English  factory  at  Bencoolen  was  from 
1714  called  Fort  Marlbocou^ 


•LEN. 


A  Bsttl^ent 


on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  which 
long  pertained  to  England,  viz.  from 
1685  to  1824,  when  it  was  given  over 
to  Holland  in  exchange  for  Malacca, 
hy  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  iiaint- 
is  a  corruption  of  Malay  Bcmgkaultif  and 
it  apoBBiBaa  Jfoi^oiiMHor  fr^ikonUbu 
in  Biuthier's  Chinese  geogn^ihical 
quotations,  of  which  the  date  18  not 
given  {Marc.  Fol.,  p.  566,  note).  The 


1601.— "BaMNta"  is  nMBUeoed  amonif 

the  ports  of  the  East  Indies  by  Amerigo 
Vespooci  in  his  letter  quoted  under  BAO- 
AMOBB. 

1690.  — "We  .  ,  .  were  forced  to  bear 
away  to  Bencouli,  another  English  Factory 
on  the  same  Coast.  ...  It  was  two  days 
before  1  went  ashoar,  and  then  I  was  im-^ 
portuned  by  the  Govemour  to  stay  then, ' 
to  be  Ckmner  of  the  Fort.**— Ammmt,  1. 
512. 

1727.— "Bencolon  is  an  English  colony, 

but  the  Eur<>{K-an  inhabitants  not  VtfJT 
numerous." — .1.  IlnutUfnn,  ii.  114. 

1788. — "  It  is  ntairlv  au  uqual  ahsunlity, 
though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  to  have  an 
eetauishment  that  costs  nearly  40,000/.  at 
Bweoolen,  tofsdUtatetlMjniraisse  of  one 
eaiigo  of  p^per.**— GptinmIm^  i.  S90. 

BENDAMBEB,  n.p.  Pers.  Banda- 
mfr.   A  i  <  pular  name,  at  least  among 

foreigners,  of  the  River  Kur  {Arax^ 
near  Shiraz.  Pro]H*rly  .speaking,  the 
word  i.s  the  name  of  a  dam  constructed 
acnxss  the  river  by  the  Amir  Fanii 
Khusruh,  ()therwist»  called  Aded-ud- 
daulah,  a  prince  of  the  Buweih  family 
(a.d.  966X  which  was  thence  known 
in  later  days  as  the  Band-i-Amiry  "The 
Prince's  Dam."  The  work  is  mentioned 
in  the  Geog.  Diet,  of  Yakut  (c.  1220) 
under  the  name  of  Sikru  Fannd'Khut- 
rah  Khurrah  and  Kirdu  Fanud  Khuf- 
roh  (see  Barb.  Meyruirdj  Did.  de  la 
Ptm^  313,  480).  Fryer  repeats  a 
rigmarole  tliat  lie  heard  about  thu 
miraculous  formation  of  the  dam  or 
brid^  bv  Band  Haimero  (!)  a  pronhet, 
wherefore  both  the  Bridge  ana  the 
Plain,  as  well  as  the  River,  )>y  T'.otei  us 
is  corruptly  called  Bindamire  "  {Jf  ryer, 
258). 

c.  1475.— "And  from  thense,  a  daies 
iomey,  yc  C(pnio  to  a  great  brid^jo  vj^tn  the 
Byndamyr,  which  if  a  notable  great  ryver. 
T^is  bridge  they  said  Salomon  cau^d  to  he 
xaad»,"—£arbaro  (Old  £.  T.),  Uak.  Soo. 
80. 

1681. — '*  .  .  .  having  to  pass  the  Kur  by 
a  longer  way  amnN  another  bridge  called 
Bend^  Emir,  whicli  is  us  much  as  to  say  the 
Tie  {ligatura),  or  in  other  words  the  Bridge, 
of  the  Emir,  which  is  two  leagues  distant 
from  Ghahil  ndnar  .  .  .  and  whfch  is  so 
railed  after  a  oertsin  Emir  Hamr^n  the 
Dilendte  who  built  it.  .  .  .  Fra  t'llippo 
Ferrari,  in  lus  Geographical  Epitome,  attri- 
butes the  name  of  MHoewUr  to  the  river,  but 
he  is  wrong,  for  BcMfansr  is  the  name  of  the 
bridge  and  not  of  the  rivor."— P.  deUa 
VaiU,  ii.  264. 
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1686. — "  II  ««t  bon  d'observer,  Tue  le  com- 
mtin  Poupleappello  lo  B«nd-Eniir  on  cct  en- 
druit  al)  pulntu,  o'est  a  dire  le  Fleuve  du 
Pont  Neuf  ;  «iu'oa  ne  I'appello  par  aon  nom 
de  Bend-Emir  que  procne  de  la  Difutf  qui 
Im  a  fait  donner  ce  notn." — Charain  (ed. 
1711),  i».  45. 

1800.—"  W«  proceeded  three  milee  farther, 
and  eroniii^  the  Rfrer  B«id-«mlr,  entered 
the  real  plam  of  Merda-^ht."— JfonVr  (First 
Journey),  124.   See  also  (1811)  2nd  Journey, 

2).  78>74,whenth«reia»  viewof  the  Am«(- 
mir. 

1813. — "The  river  Bund  Emeer,  by  .some 
ancient  Geographers  called  the  Cifrujt,*  takes 
its  meeent  name  from  a  dyke  (in  Peraiaa  a 
ftimtf)  erected  by  the  oelebrnted  Anaeer 

Azad-a-Doiilnh  Delorai." — M'lrffnwtfd  Khi- 
neir,  Gtog.  Matt,  of  the  Pertian  Empire^  59. 

1817.— 

*'  There's  a  bower  of  nee*  by  BendaaiMr's 

stream, 

And  the  nightini^alo  sings  round  it  all  the 

day  long." — Lalla  Roolch. 

1850.—"  The  water  (of  Lake  Neyriz)  .  .  . 
is  almost  entirely  derived  from  tho  Kiir 
(knoimtoiwaetheBandAmirRiTer)  .  * 
— ilUotf,  hi  J,lt,€f,S.,  XXV.  73. 

1878.— We  do  not  know  wh.-ther  the 
Baad-i-Anlr  ia  idenUcai  with  the  qoan- 
■ynoaynooe  Put-i-Kkdn  by  which  Ool. 

Macgrt>t;ur  cnissed  the  Knr  on  hi-i  way  from 
Shiraz  to  Yezd.    See  his  K/nfrastan,  i.  45. 

term  iised  in  the 
Malay  countries  as  a  title  of  one  of 
the  higher  ministers  of  state— Malay 
bandahdra^  Jav.  bendara^  *Lord.'  The 

word  enters  into  the  nunioroiis  seriw 
of  purely  honorary-  Javanese  titles, 
and  the  eti<][uette  in  r^rd  to  it  is 
very  complicated.  (See  Tijdschr.  v. 
Nederl.  Indie^  year  viii.  No.  12,  253 
tegg.).  It  would  seem  tliat  the  title 
is  properly  bdnddrA,  *a  treasurer/  and 
taken  from  tin.'  Skt.  J>h>friif(fn'n,  'a 
Steward  or  trcfwurer.'  Hacx  in  hia 
Malay- Lit  in  Diet,  gives  Banddri^ 
'  Ot'i  oiiomua,  quaestor,  exi)enditor.' 
[Mr.  Skcat  writes  that  ('liU'ord  derives 
It  from  Benda-hara-an^  'a  treasury,' 
which  he  again  derives  from  Malay 
henda,  *a  tliiiij,'.'  withovit  explaining 
hnra,  while  Wilkinson  with  more  pro- 
bability classes  it  as  Skt.] 

1500. — "Whilst  Seqneira  was  oon.«ralting 
with  his  poKiple  over  this  matter,  th<i  King 
sent  hia  Bendhara  or  Treosure-Maater  on 
boaid."— Falm<»/ii,  882. 

ir>39.  — "There  tho  Bandara  (fimdam)  of 
Malaca^  (who  is  oa  it  were  Chief  Justicer 
among  the  MahometMui),  {"  .mprmt  no 
moadOf  aa  Aoiira  e  ne  pittka  dot  momw) 


*  "The  Qraeka  edl  It  the  Afomh  Khondamir 
theKur." 


was  present  in  person  by  the  express  oom- 

manainont  of  Pt^ro  dr  Faria  for  to  entertain 
liim." — Pinto  (orig.  cap,  xiv.),  in  t\>{/aH,  p.  17. 

1552.— "And  as  the  Bendara  was  by 
nature  a  tniitor  and  a  tyrant,  tho  coun<4el 
they  gave  him  seemed  good  to  him."— 
OukuMa,  ii.  860,  aboiU.  488. 

1561. — "EntAo  nmnwrn  .  .  .  quodieerque 
matftaoaea  haadaKa  polo  mao  cooseUioqae 
Ihe  devo."— Obrrm,  LmiUf  iL  225. 

J 1610.— An   official   at  the  Maldives  ia 
led  /taMt-haadesy  Taantrouy  which  Mr* 
Gray  interprets— 8f^p(h.  fan,   'gold,'  1mi> 

dfiiini,  'treasury,'  fhttkbura,  Skt.,  'an  idoL* 
—Pyrard  dr  Laval,  Uak.  Soc.  i.  58.] 

1818.— "This  adrnfadBtnithm  (of  Malseea) 

is  jirondod  for  a  three  years'  s^Kice  with 
a  governor  .  .  .  and  with  royal  officers  of 
revenue  and  justice,  and  with  the  native 
Bendara  in  ohaige  of  the  goremiment  of 
the  lower  class  of  snbieota  and  foreignen." 
— Oddinho  dj'  Eirdia,  or. 

1631.— "There  were  in  MalaoaBTe  prin- 
cipal officers  of  dignity  .    .  the  second  is 

Bendari,  he  is  the  .«ui>crintondcnt  of  tho 
exet'utivo  {iftidnr  da  fncnda)  and  govern* 
tho  Kii^gdoni :  sometime!^  tho  Bmdard  hold* 
both  oinoes,  that  of  Puduca  raja  and  of 
Bfttdafi.**  —  lyAlhogwrmut  OommmisrieB 
(orig.),  35M0. 

im.— 

"  0  princi}ml  sogeito  no  goivemo 
De  Mahomet,  c  privanoa,  am  oBMUddnti 
Magistrado  aupremo." 

JfaloM  OmitmiMs,  iiL  8. 
1726. — "Baadaiea  or  Adeutin^mn  those 

who  are  at  tho  Court  as  Dukes,  Counts,  or 
even  Princes  of  the  Royal  House." —  VaU»- 
t{i»  (OeylonK  Namn  tf  Offieen,  Jbe.,  8. 

1810.  "After  tho  Raja  had  amused  him- 
self with  their  ^peakiiii;,  and  w;i.'<  tire<l  of  it 
.  .  .  tho  blntara  with  tho  groen  eyes  (for 
it  is  the  custom  that  the  eldest  Untara 
should  haTo  green  shades  before  his  eyen, 
that  he  may  not  l»e  dazzlctl  by  tho  trroatness 
of  the  Htija,  and  forgot  his  duty)  brought 
tho  lxx)k.s  and  packets,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  bintaza  with  the  black  bcf%  from 
whoae  hands  the  Raja  received  them,  one 
hy  one,  in  order  to  present  them  to  tho 
youths. '"-  A  Mala>i's  account  of  a  visit  to 
Govt.  House,  Cnlcutta,  transl.  by  Dr.  Laydea 
in  Miiriii  f' nihil  HI,  p.  202. 

1883. — "  In  most  of  the  States  tho  reigning 
prince  has  reguhir  officers  under  him,  chief 
among  whom  ...  the  Bandahara  or  trea* 
aorsri  who  ia  the  flrat  mlniatar.  .  JTut 
Bird,  l%e  Oofdm  Chtnomem,  98. 

BENDT,  BXHIIT,  s. :  aim  BAHK- 

COY  (q.  v.X  the  form  in  S.  India  ;  H. 
bhtndi,  [bhrndi],  Dakh.  bliendi^  Mahr. 
hhendd;  also  in  H.  rdnU%tr6l;  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  Ahelmo$fhut  etcuUntm^ 
also  Hibiscii.'<  air.  It  is  called  in  Arab. 
bdmtyah  (LarUy  Mod.  Egypt,  ed.  1837, 
L  199:  [5th  ed.  i.  184:  Airton,  Ar, 
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Si'^hf<t,  xi.  57]),  whem-e  the  modern 
CimUw  /trd/Ma.  In  Italy  the  vegetable 
is  called  atni  ^  Qnd.  The  Latin 

name  Ahelmoschu<  is  from  the  Ar. 
hahb-uUmudik^  'grain  of  musk '  (Z^oay). 

1810.— "The  bandy,  called  in  the  West 
lodiei  oim^  is  a  pretty  plant  resembling  a 
bollvhock  ;  the  fruit  ia  about  the  length  and 
tbicknen  of  one's  finger  .  .  .  when  builud 
it  is  saltaiid  inwdlagiiMwia.*— iifgrta  iimham, 
24. 

1813.— "The  banda  {Hibiicui  etculentui) 
is  a  nutritiou-s  orientiil  vegetable."'— J'Mei, 
Or.  Man.  i.  ^1 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  22]. 

1880.—"  I  rocollect  the  West  Indiiin  Ooiroo 
.  .  .  beiiw  wmo  years  ago  recommended 
for  intnMUiotion  in  India.  Hm  aeed  waa 
latgely  adTartiaed,  and  aoNI  at  about  8b.  the 
«nnce  to  eager  horticulturists,  who  .  .  . 
found  that  it  csitne  up  nothing  other  than 
the  familiar  bendy,  the  seed  of  which  sells 
at  fioeabay  for  la.  the  ounoe.  Yet .  .  . 
aairw  aaaa  oontinnad  to  be  adTattiaed  and 
soIdatSnthaoonoa.  .  .  .**— iVbltby  SbrO. 

Birdvoood. 

BENDT-TBEE,  s.  Tliis,  according 
to  Sir  G.  Bird  wood,  i.s  the  Themuia 
populneay  Lam.  [Jrott,  Seon.  Did.  vi. 
}>t.  iv.  4.')  jft/w.],  and  gives  a  name  to 
the  'Bnidy  Bcoar'  in  Bombay.  (See 
PORTIA.) 

BENGAL,  11. p.  Tlie  region  of  the 
Oan^  Delta  and  the  districts  im- 
mediately above  it;  bnt  often  in 
English  U5e  with  a  widr  application 
to  tlxe  whole  territorv  garrisoned  by 
the  bengal  army.  I'his  name  does 
not  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  any  M;ihnniinedan 
<it  Western  writing  ijefure  the  latter 
pait  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  that  century  the 
MahomnuKlan  writers  genemllv  call 
the  province  Lakhnaotl,  after  the  chief 
ci^,  hot  we  have  also  the  old  form 
Banq,  from  the  indigenotis  Vanga. 
Already,  however,  in  the  11th  century 
we  have  it  as  VahgdlamaiklStn  Inacrip- 
tion  of  the  ffreat  T^BO^Ore  Pagoda. 
This  is  the  olaeat  oeeaxrence  that  we 
can  cite. 

The  alleged  OSbf  of  BmgaJa  of  the 

TV>rtugue8e  which  has  greatly  jKTplexed 
geographers,  proljably  originated  with 
the  Aiab  custom  of  giving  an  important 
foragn  eity  or  seaport  the  name  of 
the  country  in  which  it  lay  (compare 
the  city  ol  Scifnandalcu,  under  COEO- 
KATOB^^  It  long  kept  a  place  in 
Tiiaps.  TTie  last  occurrence  that  we 
iuow  of  is  in  a  chart  of  1743,  in 


Dalrymple's  Collection,  which  identifies 
it  with  Chittagong,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  Chittagong  was  the 
place  intended  liy  the  older  writers  (see 
Vartlieuut,  and  Ovin^ton).  The  fcjrmer, 
as  regards  his  visiting  Banghdla^  deals 
in  ii^au — a  tiling  clear  from  internal 
evidence,  and  e.\pres8lv  alleged,  by 
the  iudicious  Garcia  de  Orta :  "As 
to  what  you  say  dt  Ludovieo  Varto- 
mano,  I  have  sixjken,  both  here  and 
in  Portugal,  with  men  who  knew  him 
here  in  India,  and  they  told  me  that 
he  vgent  about  here  in  the  garb  of 
a  Moor,  and  then  reverted  to  ils,  doing 
penance  for  his  sins;  and  that  the 
man  never  went  further  than  CSalecut 
and  Cochin."— CbttogiHOi^  f  .  3a 

c.  1250.— "Muhammad  Bakhtiyir  .  .  . 
returned  to  Ik'har.  (J real  fear  of  him  pre- 
vailed in  the  minda  of  the  infideb  of  tbo 
territoriee  of  Lakhnauti,  fiehar,  Bang; 
and  Ktonfp."— roAaJhU-t-iVdsin,  in  Elliot, 
ii.  307. 

1288. — "Baoffala  is  a  Province  towards 
the  aonth,  wbich  up  to  the  year  1290  .  .  . 

had  not  yet  been  ccmquered.  .  .  .'*  (4o;)ii— 

Marco  Polo,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  65. 

c.  1300.—".  .  .  then  to  Bijalir  (but 
better  reading  Bang&l&),  which  from  of  old 
is  subject  to  Delhi  .  .  •  — Roahidwid^ 
in  Bmal,  i.  72. 

c.  1345. — ".  .  .  we  wore  at  8ea  43  days 
and  then  arrived  in  the  country  of  f*fl«^ft1ai 
which  Ii  a  vast  regkm  abounding  in  rioe.  I 
have  seen  no  country  in  tho  WDrld  where 
provisions  are  cheajier  than  in  thi.s  ;  but 
It  is  muggy,  and  thaw  who  come  from 
KhoiMan  call  it  'aheU  fuU  of  good  things.' " 
—Ihm  Bahria,  iv.  211.  (But  th«  Emperor 
Aurungzel>e  iH  aHotred  to  have  "emphati- 
cally styled  it  the  J'aradUe  of  Natiotu."— 
Note  in  SUuorimu,  i.  291.) 

c.  13.00.— 

"Skuir  s4ftbia  tkatoand  hama  t^Ub^u 
Hind 

Z-m   hind4'FMi  kik  Aa  BiagUa  mi 

ravMd."  U^z. 

i.e., 

"  Sugar  nibbling  are  all  the  i>arrot.s  of  Ind 
From  this  Persian  candy  that  travels  to 
Baagal**  (via  bia  own  poama). 

I486. — "Bamgala:  in  this  Kingdom  are 
many  Moon,  and  lew  Christiana^  aad  the 
King  is  a  Moor  ...  in  this  land  are 

many  cotton  cloths,  and  xilk  cloths,  and 
much  lilver ;  it  is  40  days  with  a  fair  wind 
from  Calicut."— /tofauv  de  V,  dti  Oomo, 
2nd  ed.  p.  110. 

1506.— "A  Banselo,  cl  suo  Re  h  Moro.  e 
li  se  fa  el  funu:)  de'  i>iinni  da  goUoo.  .  — 
do  Ca'  MuMKr,  28. 

1510. — "We  took  the  route  towards  the 
city  of  Baaghella  .  .  .  one  of  the  best 
that  1  had  huherto  seen."— KarMemo,  210. 
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1516.—"  ...  the  Kingdom  of  BaiunJa, 
in  which  there  are  many  towns.  .  .  .  Those 
of  the  intwior  an  inhabitod  by  Qentilea 
■abjeot  to  the  Kiniar  of  Bengala,  who  b  % 
Moor;  and  the  sc!if)ort.H  are  inhabitod  tar 
Moors  and  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  there  IS 
mnch  trade  and  much  uiipping  to  many 

and  at  its  inner  extremity  there  is  a  Tery 

great  city  inhabitod  by  Moon,  which  is 
calted^lkiB^n^  with  a  very  good  harbour." 

c.  1590.— >*'Blingaloh  ori^oally  was  called 
Bung ;  it  derived  the  additwaal  al  from  that 
being  the  name  giren  to  the  moanda  of  earth 

which  the  ancient  Rjijahs  caused  to  bo  mised 
in  the  low  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills."— 
Akbery,  tr.  Gladwi)^  iL  4  (ad.  1800) ; 
[tr.  Jarrfti,  ii.  120]. 

1690.— "  Arracan  ...  is  boanded  on  the 
2f(B<rA'Wrtt  by  the  Kingdom  of  Benffolt^ 
aome  Authors  making  Chatigatn  to  be  its 
flrat  Frontier  City  ;  l)ut  TVjjn'm,  and  gener- 
ally the  Purtuijii'M-  Writers,  reckon  that  as 
a  City  of  Bengaia ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
place  the  City  of  Bmgtila  it  self  .  .  .  more 
South  than  Chatifjam.  Tho'  I  confess  a  late 
Fimck  Geographer  has  put  BeHgala  into  his 
Catalogue  of  imagiuuy  atiM.  .  ."— OmV 
CoN,  551. 

BBMAL,  s.  Thig  vu  also  the 

designation  of  a  kind  of  piece-goods 
exported  from  that  country  to  England, 
ill  the  17lh  century.  But  long  before, 
among  tha  Moors  of  Spain,  a  fine 
mnslin  seems  to  have  Iteen  known  as  aU 
bangaUi,  surviving  in iiptinishalbengida, 
(See  Dozy  and  Eng.  s.  v.)  [What  were 
called  Bengal  Strii>cs"  were  striped 
ginghams  brought  first  from  Bengal 
and  iiriit  made  in  Great  Britain  at 
Paisley.  (Draver'a  Diet,  a.  v.X  So  a 
particular  kind  of  silk  was  known  a.s 
Bengal  wound."  because  it  was  rolled 
in  the  rnde  ana  artleas  nuumer  imme- 
niorially  practised  hy  the  natives  of 
that  country."  {Milbum,  in  Walt^ 
Mean.  Did.  \\.  pt.  3,  186.)  See 
NJS.D.  for  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
word  as  late  aa  Lord  Macanlay.] 

1696.— "Tis  granted  that  Bengals  and 
stain'd  CalUooes^  and  other  Jtad  India 
Ooods,  do  hinder  the  OonsunpHon  of  Nor* 

wich  -tuff-j  .  .  .  ."~I)(u<eiumt,  An  Jttmjf 
the  Eu*l  India  TracU,  31. 

BENGALA,  a.  Una  is  or  waa  also 

a]>])lit'<l  in  Portuguese  to  a  sort  of  cane 
carrie<l  in  Uie  army  by  sei'geauta,  &c. 

BENGALEE,  n.p.  A  native  of 
Bengal  [Baboo],    in  the  iullowiiig 


early  occurrence  in  Portuguese,  Bengaia 
is  used: 

1668.— "In  the  defence  of  tho  bridge  died 
tiiree  of  the  Kincr'H  captains  and  Tuam 
Bandam,  to  whoso  charvje  it  was  committed, 
a  Bengali  (Beng&la)  by  nation,  and  a  man 
sagaoiotts  and  crafty  in  stratagenui  rather 
than  a  soldier  (oaTanMjio).'*'-BarrM^  II., 
Nn.  iii. 

[1610.— "BaagaaaljB."  See  quotation 
ftom  Teixeini  under  BAinEBHAUi.] 

A  not*3  to  the  Sflr  MutcuiJirrtK  quotes 
a  Hindustani  proverb:  BangiH  janfidil, 
JToaAmirl  bartH,  i:e,  "The  Bei^kia  is  erer 
an  entangtor,  the  Oaahniaeree  withoat 
religion.* 

[In  modem  Anglo-Indian  parlance 
the  title  is  often  applied  in  provinces 

other  than  Bengal  to  officers  from  K. 
India.  Tlie  following  from  Madras  is 
a  curious  early  instance  of  the  same  use 
of  the  word : — 

[1699.— "Two  Bengallsa  here  of  OoanaO.* 
—M«ige$,  Dkarft  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  odxviL] 

BENIGHTED,  THE,  adj.  An  eoi* 
thet  applied  by  the  denizens  of  the 
other  Fresidenciej*,  in  facetious  dis- 
paragement to  Madras.  At  Madras 
Itself  "all  Oamatic  fashion "  is  an 
habitual  expre-ssion  among  older 
English-speaking  native^  which  ^  ap- 
])ear8  to  convey  a  similar  ideBi» 
(SeeUnUUmilDUi.) 

I860.—".  .  .  to  ye  Londe  of  St  Thomtf. 
It  ys  ane  darke  Londe,  tt  ther  dwellen  ye 
Cimmerians  whereof  speketh  JUaatttMi 
Poeta  in  h>>i  CObnascia  k  to  thya  Dayo  thai 
clepen  ^rnchroai,in:  jB(  Jltnphtcb  ffaUlc:** 
-■-'Fraammit  of  Sir  J,  Mtatmdnih,Jrom«t  M& 
iateljfoiteavered, 

BENJAMIN,  BENZOIN,  &c.,s.  A 
kind  of  incense,  derived  from  the  resin 

of  the  Stijrax  benzoin^  Drvatulor,  in 
Suiiuitra,  and  from  an  undetermined 
species  in  Siam.  It  got  from  the 
Arab  traders  the  name  lufHlu-Jdwty  i.e. 
'Java  FrankinceiLSe,'  corrupted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  into  such  forms  as  we  give. 
The  first  svUable  of  the  Arabic  term 
was  (loubtVss  taken  as  an  article — 
lo  bengioif  wheuce  Imtgioif  benzoifif  and 
so  forth.  This  etymolc«y  is  gi^en 
correctly  by  D«*  Orta,  and  1^-  Valentgn, 
and  suggL'sted  by  IiarlH»8a  in  the  quota- 
tion below.  Spanish  forms  are  oia^uif 
menjui;  Modo'n  Port,  beijoim^  beijueemf 
Ital.  belzninOf  &c.  The  terms  /<fir«/, 
J<I ivi  were  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
Malay  countries  generally  (especially 
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Sumatn)  and  their  products.  (See 
Mafeo  iW  ii  866 ;  [Ltfuchcim^  Hak. 
Soc.  ii  96]  and  the  fint  quotation 

here.) 

«.13Ml— "Aftar  a  Timige  of  25  days 
W9  MThred  at  the  Taland  of  Jiwa  (here 
Sumatm)  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Jdwi 
inoeaae  (al-lnbtn  al-J&wIJw"— /6ik  Batvta^ 
{▼.328. 

1461.  "  Have  these  things  that  I  have 
written  to  theo  next  thy  heart,  and  (kxl 
gmi  ttat  ffte  may  be  always  at  peace.  The 
preeenta (herewith):  Benioi,  rotoli  30.  Leg- 
no  Aloe,  rotoli  20.  Due  paja  di  tapeti.  .  ." 
— Letttr  fn>ra  tho  Sohhu,  <,/  Eatfpt  to  the 
Doge  Pii.si}uale  Malipiero,  ia  the  Livea  of  the 
Dc^es,  Mumiorif  Rarmm  ikUieanm  Seripltmt 
xxh,  col.  1170. 

1496. — Xiirnatu  .  .  .  is  from  Calecut  50 
daja*  aail  with  a  fair  wind  (see  SAENAU) 
...  in  thia  land  there  is  much  bs^oim. 
wUflll  eoste  f&  eramdoa  the  farataUa^  and 
imeli  aii)^  which  coHts  xxv  cnizadoH  the 
fsr—nii  "  (aee  YtLhZhLL).— HoUiro  da 

l.'il6. — "Benjtty,  each  farazola  Ix,  and  the 
Teiy  good  Ixx  fmoams." — Barbota  (Tariff  of 
PirieesatGslieatXSSB. 

,,  "Bet^iiy,  which  is  a  resin  of  trees 
which  the  Moora  call  luban.  javi." — Ibid.  188. 

1538. — "Cinoo  quintais  de  btUolm  de 
booioM."  *— i^mte,  eap.  zitt. 

156:3.  —  "  .\  nd  all  these  .spccic><  of  bai^lajrthe 
inhabitants  of  the  country  call  com\nham^\ 
bat  tike  Moon  call  them  louan  Jaoy,  i.e. 
'incense  of  Java'  .  .  .  for  the  Avabs  sail 
incense  Itman." — (JarciOf  f. 

15M.— "Bsiiainam  naodolalo*  from  Sian 

and  Barofl.  Belzriinum,  burned,  from  Bon- 
nie" (Borneo  f).—/{an-rf,  in  JIaJit.  ii.  413. 

lOS.— «'B«iiiainiB,  the  pond  iiii  li."— 

Ratrs  and  Vaiuahnun  of  M^rrhandi'te  (Soot- 
lai^  pab.  by  the  Traamuy,  Edin.  1867, 

BENUA,  n.p.  Tliis  word,  ^falay 
banuwiL,  [in  standard  Malay,  according 
to  Mr.  flkeat)  benuwa  or  bmua\ 
properly  means  'land,  country,'  ana 
the  Malays  use  oramj-banutoa  in  the 
Moaa  of  aborigines,  anplving  it  to  the 
wilder  triltes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Hence  "Benuas"  has  l>een  U8e<l  by 
Emopeans  as  a  proper  name  of  those 
tribea— flee  Cmirfwd,  Did.  Ind,  ArO^. 
aab  mwe. 

161.3.  — "The  natives  nf  the  interior  of 
Viuotana  (UJong-tana,  q.  v.)  arc  properly 
tho—  Bannas,  black  anthropophagi,  and 
labj,  like  mlgTB."'-GodinJto  A  AtiUa,  20. 


•  On  fc*n>uy  d*  benxnas  ("of  Hi  u.r>  ),  nfn  Dt 
Orta,  ft.  '/S,  30,  M.  Atvi  on  Itnjuy  de  amendoada 
or  mrtndolalo  {■trfindolailo  f  "  of  Almond  ")  id.  80». 

t  Mmmmmmt  Kamiiam  in  Malay  and  Jsthmm. 


BE&BEBTN,  BABBBBTN,  n.n. 
Otherwise  called  Berweala^  a  small 
port  with  an  anchorage  for  ships  and 

a  considerable  coasting  trade,  in  Ol^lan, 
about  35  m.  south  of  ('olumlK). 

c.  1350.— "Thus,  led  by  the  Divine  mercy, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Crom,  we  found  onnwlves  brought  safely 
into  port  in  a  harbour  of  Se^lfiua,  ealled 
Pervliis,  over  a^nst  rsiamsB "  Mmi 
gnollij  in  Caihajf,  ii.  357» 

0.  1618. — "  At  the  same  time  Barreto 
made  an  attack  on  Berbelim,  killing  the 
Moorish  modeliar  £ModaUiar1  and  tSx  hia 
kinsfonE."— Boesrra,  JDsewfa,  tit. 

1780.-"  Barbarian  Islaod.'*->l}MiM,  N^m 

Directory,  6th  ed.  77. 

1886.— "Berbem  Island.  .  .  .  lliere  is 
said  to  be  an  anchorage  north  of  it,  in  6  or 
7  fathoms,  and  a  small  bay  further  in  .  .  • 
where  small  craft  may  aaenor."— Am(«wfl» 

5th  ed.  5.11. 

J1859.— Tennent  in  his  map  (C'ew/on,  3rd 
:>  gives  Baitayn,  Baitay,  BaTbcny.] 

BEBIBEBI,  s.  An  acut«  disease, 
olxscure  in  its  nature  and  patholc^, 
generally  but  not  always  presenting 
dropsical  symptoms,  as  well  as  paralytic 
w^Kneas  and  numbness  of  the  lower 
extremitiefl^  with  oppressed  breathing. 
In  cases  where  deoility,  oppression, 
anxiety  and  dyspncca  are  extremely 
severe,  the  patient  sometimes  dies  in  6 
to  80  honrs.  Though  recent  leporta 
seem  to  refer  to  this  disease  as  almost 
confined  to  natives^  it  is  on  record  that 
in  1 795,  in  TfiitnomalfKS  800  BpropenB 
died  of  it. 

The  word  has  been  alleged  to  be 
Singhalese  beri  [the  Mad.  Aa^n^n.  Man. 
GUm.  8.  V.  gives  bariban],  'debility.* 
This  kind  of  redupliontion  is  really  a 
coiinnon  Singhalese  practice.  It  is  also 
st^metimes  alleged  to  be  a  W.  Indian 
Negro  term ;  and  other  worthless 
gue.s.si'.s  liavc  bef-n  made  at  it.s  origin. 
The  Siuglialese  origin  is  on  the  whole 
most  probable  [and  is  accepted  by 
the  N.E.D.l  In  the  quotations  from 
Bontius  and  Bluteau,  the  disease  de- 
8cril)ed  seems  to  be  that  formerly  known 
as  Barbiers.  Some  anUiorities  have 
con.sidered  these  di.seases  as  quite  dis- 
tinct)  but  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  has 
paid  attention  to  bmUri  and  written 
upon  it  (see  The  Practitioner^  January 
1877),  regards  Barl»iers  as  "the  dry 
form  of  biri-ben"  and  Dr.  Lodewijks, 
quoted  below,  says  briefly  that  "the 
Barbiers  f)f  s/)mc  French  writers  is  in- 
1  conteatably  the  same  disease."  (On  thia 
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it  is  necessary  to  renuirk  that  the  use 
of  the  t<  rni  Barbiers  ia  by  no  means 
confiiie'l  to  French  writers,  as  a  glance 
at  the  auotations  uuder  that  word  will 
diow).  The  disease  prevails  endemieally 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  Peninsular  India  in 
the  coast -tract.s  and  up  to  40  or  60  ni. 
inland  ;  also  in  Burma  and  the  Malay 
r^oiif  including  all  the  ialanda^  at 
k'Jist  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  also 
Japan,  where  it  is  known  as  kakke: 
[see  Chamberlain^  Things  Jajxinest,  3rd 
ed.  p.  238  ••'ff/'/  ].  Tt  is  vt-rv  prevalent 
in  certain  Madias  Jails.  Tlif  nanu^  luus 
become  Hoinewhut  old-tahliiuned,  but  it 
has  recurred  of  late  years,  emecially 
in  hospital  reiH>rt.s  from  Madras  and 
Burma.  It  is  frequently  epidemic, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  physicians  re- 

fird  it  as  infectious.  8ee  a  i>amphlet, 
eri-Beri  door  J.  A.  Lixlem'jks,  oud- 
opicier  van  GezotuUuit  bij  hct  Ned.  In- 
£mhe  Leger^  Hardemnik,  1882.  In 
this  pamphlet  it  is  statedf  that  in  1879 
the  total  iininVwr  of  Imi-heri  mtienls 
in  tiie  nalitary  hospitals  of  Nether- 
lands-India, amounted  to  9873,  and 
tlie  deaths  among  these  to  In 
the  great  luilita^  hospitals  at  Achin 
there  died  of  heri^heri  betwe^  1st 
November  1879,  and  1st  April  1880, 
674  penwrns,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  dwangarbeiderSy  i.e.  '  forced 
labourers.'  These  statistics  show  the 
extraordinary  jnevalenee  and  fatality 
of  the  disease  in  the  Archipdago. 
Dutch  literature  on  the  subject  is  con- 
sideral  >le. 

Sir  George  RirdwcKxl  tells  us  that 
during  the  Persian  Expedition  of  1857 
he  witnessed  hm-beri  of  extraordinary 
virulence,  eispocially  aniong  the  Eitst 
African  stokers  on  l)oanl  the  steamers. 
The  sufferers  became  dropsicallv  dis- 
tended to  a  vast  extent,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

In  the  second  quotation  ecurvu  is  evi- 
dently meant.  This  seems  mnen  allied 
by  eaum  to  henberi  though  different 
in  character, 

[1568. — "Our  people  tiickenod  of  a  diseaflo 
cnllod  beriMCe,  the  belly  and  logs  swell, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  die,  a.s  there  died 
many,  ten  or  twelve  a  day." — Couto,  viii. 

o.  1610. — "Ce  ne  fut  ms  tout,  car  i'eus 
«noor  oe«te  fascheuse  malodic  de  touendt  que 
lea  Portuiriiis  ai'j'.-llcut  uutremont  berber 
«t  les  Uollandais  tcurbut." — JioC/Heif  221. 

]<n8.— **And  under  the  orders  of  the 
»iid  noneral  Andre  Furt.-ido  do  Mtn  lwra, 
the  diaooverer  dojiortod  to  the  court  of  Guu, 


being  ill  with  the  mahdvof  the  berebeie, 

tna(Ml*"~ 


in  order  to  ^L-i  hit 
de  Eredia^  f.  6b. 

16S1. — .  .  Gonatat  frequenti  flloram 

usn,  praesertim  liqnoris  mgnirr  dicti,  non 
solum  diarrhaeas  .  .  .  ned  et  paralysin 
Beriberi  dictam  hinc  natnm  ease."— «/ac. 
BoiUiij  Dial.  iv.  8«e  alao  Lib.  ii*  iii^ 
and  l^b.  tii.  p.  40. 

18&9. — "There  is  alao  another  sickncs"-" 
which  prevails  in  Banda  and  Ceyko,  and 
ia  called  Barberi;  it  doM  not  vn  the 

natives  so  much  as  foreigners." — tSnr,  87* 

1682.— "The  Indian  and  Portogneae 
women  draw  from  the  green  flowers  and 
cloves,  t)y  means  of  firing  with  a  still,  a 
water  or  spirit  of  marvellous  sweet  smell 
.  ,  .  especially  is  it  good  against  a  certain 
kind  of  paralysis  called Berehe«y."—iy>gMA^^, 
Zet  en  Lant-Reizf,  ii.  33. 

16fr».— "The  PortuguL-^c  in  the  Island 
su£Fer  from  another  sioknees  which  the 
natives  call  bM-bM."— AMv^  f .  66. 

1720.— "Berebere  (tenno  da  India)b 
Huma  Parafifna  bastard  o,  ou  entorpeoe- 
niento,  com  qiie  fica  o  corpo  como  tolhido.** 

Il/illitlU,  Diet.  8.  T. 

1809.— "A  complaint,  as  far  as  I  have 
learnt.  |M3culiar  to  the  tstand  (Ceylon),  the 

berri-berri ;  it  is  in  fact  a  dropsy  that 
frequently  destroys  in  a  few  days.'' — Id. 

lS3.''..-(0n  the  Maldives)  "...  the 
crew  of  the  vessels  during  the  survey  .  .  . 
suffered  mostly  from  two  diseases ;  the 
Beri-beri  which  attacked  the  Indians  only, 
and  generally  proved  fatal."— Foim^  mta 
ChrtJiO,p/trr,  in  iV.  Ro»  CftOg*  SoC;  vol.  i. 

1837.— "Empvreamatio  oil  called  oUum 

viijrniu,  from  the  seeds  of  Cflattnt*  nvtan* 
{Miiliiniiiitf')  dcscri'»-i|  in  Mr.  Mnlcolmsiiri'^j 
able  prijMj  Kssay  on  the  iiist.  and  Treatment 
of  Beriberi  '  .  .  the  meet  eflicadous 
remedy  in  that  intractable  ooonplahlt."— 
R(»iU  OA  Hindu  Medicinf,  46. 

1880. — **  A  malady  nradi  dreaded  hy  the 

Japanese,  callcil  A'r((>'.  .  .  .  Tt  excites  a 
most  singular  drtvul.  It  is  considered  to  tie 
the  same  disease  as  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  Beriberi^  mi^es  such  havoc  at 
times  on  crowded  jafls  and  ImutuIes.*'— Jftit 
liird't  Ja/Mi     i  L'S8. 

1882.— "Berba,  a  disease  which  oMuists 
fai  great  swelling  of  tiie  abdomen.*'— Jlfe- 

jurntritt,  Vtxtihu/<ir,  s.  v. 

1885.—"  Dr.  Wallace  Taylor,  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  retKirtM  imiiortant  diMoveriea  re- 

s|iocting  the  origin  of  the  disease  known 
as  beri-beri.  He  hiw  traced  it  to  a  micro- 
.Hc-<i]>i{-  sjHiri.'  laru'cl y  dovdi >]>vt\  in  ri<'c.  He  has 
finally  detected  the  same  orgaaiam  in  the 
earth  of  certain  allnvial  and  damp  kwalitles.** 
— St.  Jamais  iiiKftt'',  .\ug.  9th. 

Also  see  Report  on  Prison  Admin,  in  Br. 
Burma,  for  1878,  p.  26. 

BERYL,  This  word  ia  perhaps  a 
;  very  ancient  importation  from  India  to 
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the  West,  it  haNiug  been  supposed  that 
its  origin  was  thelSkt  voiMtowo^  Pnk. 

vd^rim^  whence  [Malay  haiduri  and 
hidurt],  P.  billaury  and  Greek  li-fipvWos. 
Bochart  points  out  tl>e  probable 
identity  of  the  twro  last  words  by  the 
tranj^position  of  /  and  r.  Another  tnius- 
poaition  appears  to  have  given  Ptolemy 
his  'OpoAa  in  (for  the  Western 
ObatsX  representing  probably  the 
n.itive  Vniiiftrya  mountains.  In 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  13,  the  Sept.  has 
fhtfifikkum,  where  the  Hebrew  now  has 
iarfhixk^  [another  Wftrd  with  proKihly 
the  same  meaning  being  ahohmi  (see 
ProfesMV  Ridgeway  in  Eneycl.  Bibl. 
f.v.  Bfryl)!  Professor  Max  Mttller 
lias  trt-at*'*!  of  the  T)oa<5ible  relation 
between  vauiurtja  and  viddla^  'a  cat,' 
and  in  oonneetion  with  this  observes 
that  "we  should,  at  all  events,  have 
learnt  the  useful  lesson  that  the 
chapter  of  accidents  is  sometimes 
Ittger  than  we  supp(^." — {Indiuy  What 
rnn  H  T(nch  m  p.  267).  This  is  a 
leasuu  which  many  articles  in  our 
book  suggest ;  andT  in  dealing  with 
the  same  words,  it  may  be  indicated 
that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Greek  aXKovpot,  bUaur,  a  conuuon  H. 
•wortl  for  a  cat,  and  the  P.  fnUaur^ 
*>>fryl,'  are  at  Iwust  additional  iUostra- 
tious  of  the  remark  (j[Uote<i. 

C.  A.D.  70.— "Beryls  .  .  .  from  India 
th^  oome  aa  from  their  native  place,  for 
MUom  era  thmr  to  be  foond  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Tlwse  eie  beet  eeoooated  of  wUdi  oafrie  a 

»ea-water  grocne." — /Vi'wy,  Bk.  ZZXVII. 
«ap.  20  (in      lluUand,  ii.  613). 

c    150.— "  nwirOTo  ip   n  fllJlH/XXoj."— 

BETEL,  s.  The  leaf  of  the  Piper 
heUL,  L.,  chewed  with  the  dried  areca- 
nut  (which  is  thence  improperly  called 
heUl-nut,  a  mistake  as  old  as  Fryer — 
1673» — see  p.  40),  diunantt  etc.,  by 
die  natiTes  of  India  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  The  word  is 
Malayal.  tyfft/d,  i.e.  tyru  +  i7/7  - '  simple 
or  mere  leaif,'  and  comes  to  ua  through 
the  Port.  Mrs  and  Mb;  F»wil  (q  v.) 
i.«  the  (enn  more  penerallv  usea  by 
modem  Anglo-Indians.  In  former 
tunes  the  Uttl-Uaf  was  in  S.  India 
the  subject  of  •  monopoly  of  the 
E.  I.  Co. 

1288.— "All  the  people  of  thw  city  (Cael) 
as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  India,  'huvc  a 
eeetom  of  f>orj>etua]Ir  keeping  in  the  mouth 
Mcmtainlmi  oaUad  TemInU  ....  the  lord* 


and  gentlefulk»  and  the  King  have  th*:»e 
leaves  prepared  with  oamphor  and  other 
aromatio  spoe^  sad  s]so  mizfc  with  quick- 
lime. .  .      Jrereo  Poby  fi.  SR.  See  also 

Abdurrac:dl,  in  India  in  J[V.  Cent.,  p.  32. 

1490.— In  Vmoo  da  Gama's  Jtoteirot  p.  £0, 
the  wonl  used  is  efoMftor,  «.e.  sf  kmhm 

(Anib.)  fnmi  the  Skt.  Mm//»I/a.  See  slflO 
Acosta,  p.  139.   [See  TEMBOOLJ 

mo.— "Thit  belsl  rsMmbles  the  leaves 

i)f  the  sour  oninL'c,  and  they  are  OOOStSUtly 
Oil  ting  it." —  Vaj-tUenia,  p.  144. 

15ie.— We  can  this  betil  Itidian  lesf.*** 

— Barboia,  73. 

[1521.—  '  Bettre  (or  vettele)."  See  ander 
AaECA*! 

1552. — ...  at  one  .side  of  tho  Wd 
.  .  .  stood  a  man  .  .  .  who  held  in  his 
hand  a  gold  plate  with  loaves  of  betelle. 

.  .  ." — De  Barros,  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  nii. 

1563.— "We  call  it  betie,  becaiue  the 
first  land  known  by  the  FmtagQSw  was 

Malabar,  and  it  comes  to  my  remembrance 
that  in  Portugal  they  used  to  speak  of  their 
coming  not  to  India,  but  to  r.ilecnit  .... 
insomuch  that  in  all  the  names  that  oocur, 
which  are  not  Portuguese,  are  Hslstisr,  like 
betre." — fr'nn  ;<i,  f.  ;^7.'/. 

1682.— The  transl.  of  CattaAeda  by  N.  L. 
has  bsMe  (f  .  86),  sad  also  irHda  (f  .  44). 

1585.— A  Kiiig's  letter  grants  the  revenue 
frum  betel  (betze)  to  the  bishop  and  dei|[y 
of  Ooa.— In  Arck,  Port  Or.^  fsw.  8,  pb  88. 

1615.-  "Ho  Mat  for  r<K-o-NutH  to  give 
the  ComjLxuiy,  himselfe  chewing  Bittle  and 
lime  of  Oyster-shol.4,  with  a  Kcmell  of  Nut 
o&lled  ArraoeOf  like  an  Akorae,  it  bites  in 
the  mouth,  aooords  rfaeunie,  oooles  the  heed, 
strengthens  the  teeth,  k  \»  all  their 
Phisicko."— *V  T.  Roe,  in  L  587; 

[with  some  trifling  vanationB  in  Foit0^t  ed. 
(Hak.  Soc.)  i.  19]. 

1623. — "Celebratur  in  univer»o  orients 
radix  qnsedsm  vooats  Bsisi,  qnam  Indi  ek 

reliqui  in  cm  habere  et  msadste  conraeve* 

runt,  at<)ue  ex  eA  mansione  tsiie  recroantur, 

ct  ad  laboros  ftolemndos,  et  ad  languores 
discutiendos  ....  ^-idetur  autcm  ease 
ex  narootins,  quia  magnoj>ere  denigrat 
denies. "—/{(ir»<t,  Ifittoritt  Vita*  H  Mmii*t 
ed.  Amst.  1673,  p.  97. 

1672.— "They  pssi  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  indolence,  ooeapied  only  with  tslk| 
and  chewing  Betel  and  Areca,  by  wliiob 

niean.s  their  H}w  and  teeth  are  slmqw 
Htained." — I*,  di  VtHcetizo  Marta,  232. 

1677.— The  Ooort  of  the  B.  T.  Co.  hi  a 

letter  to  Ft.  St.  GecJi^e.  Doc.  12,  dis- 
appn)ve  of  allowing  "  Valentino  Nurse  20 
Rupees  a  month  for  diet,  7  Ks.  for  house- 
rent,  2  for  a  oook,  1  for  Bettts,  and  2  for 
a  Porter,  which  it  a  most  wlaavagaat  lata. 
which  we  Hhall  not  allow  him  OT  say  othsr.** 
—AoteM  and  ExU.,  No.  i.  p.  81. 

1727.— "I  presented  the  Ofloer  that 

*  Folium  indirum  nf  the  druggist  is,  however, 
not  b€Ul,  but  Vv  i.af  of  the  wild  cassis  (aw 
MALA^THRUM.) 
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waited  on  mo  to  the  Boa-sido  (at  Calicut) 
with  ft  z«queenB  for  a  feaat  of  b«ttle  to  him 
MMi  bi*  oewpmioiM." — A,  MamiltoH,  i.  S06. 

B8TTBBLA,  BEATELLE.  &c.,  a. 

The  name  of  a  kind  of  niusn'n  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  old  trading- lists 
and  namtivw.  This  seems  to  be  a 
Bp.  and  Port  ,  word  beatilla  or  beatilhay 
for  'a  veil,'  derived,  according  to 
Cobarmvias,  from  certain  beaku^  who 
invented  or  used  the  like."  JBeorfa  is 
a  nUgituse.  ["  The  Betilla  is  a  certain 
kilid  of  white  £.  1.  chintz  made  at 
Masnlipatam,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  Organ({i.'*^Mad.  Admm,  Man. 
Olo$s.  p.  233  ] 

riM&— A  Bcoro  ftraUUiafk  which  were 
worCb  aOO  viLr6»m.'*--^nm^  479.] 

'*  VestidA  hmna  camiaa  preciosa 

Tnudda  de  delgada  bMitilha, 

Q\ie  (I  toqvi>  crvHtallino  deixa  ver  se  ; 

^e  tanto  bem  oilo  he  paia  ewonder-se." 

Gtmt6$f  vi.  21  • 

3598.  —  ".  .  .  thw  linnen  is  of  divers 
•orta,  and  is  called  Senunpuru,  Canwin, 
OoDMM,  BaattWHaa.  SatauMMu^  and  a 

thousand  such  n.imos." — LinM-hakHt  28; 
[Uak.  boc  i.  96  i  and  cf.  i.  5tiJ. 

16W.— "Toaarvants,  3  piooe*  bataalaaa." 

—In  W/u*lrr,  i.  149. 

17^« — "Befwe  Aurungzeb  conquered 
Vitimfrntf  tills  otmntry  (Sundah)  prcxluced 
the  finest  Batteelas  or  MnaUna  in  India." 
—A.  HmmiUm,  i.  264. 

(1788. — "Thoro  nro  various  kinds  of 
muslins  brought  from  the  Ka.«t  Indies, 
chieHy  from  Bengal:  BeteUes,  ^c"— 
C/utm(»  rs'  Cjtet^  quoted  in  8  set.  JVete  A  ^ 
iT.  88.J 

BEWAX7BI8,  adj.  P.— H.  be-irdris, 
*  without  heir.'   Unclaimed,  without 

heir  or  owner.  * 

BEYPOOR,  n.]).  Properly  Vevpiir, 
or  Bepjmry  ^derived  from  Malaval. 
wppii,  '  deposit,'  Mr,  '  village,'  a  place 
foniH'd  by  the  receding  of  the  sea, 
which  has  been  turned  into  the  Skt. 
forni  VdytipurOf  'the  town  of  the 
Wind-god'].  The  terminal  town  of 
the  Mudnus  Railway  on  the  Mabibar 
coast.  It  stands  north  of  the  river  ; 
whilst  the  railway  station  is  on  the 
S.  of  the  river— (see  OHAUA).  Tippoo 
Sahib  tried  to  make  a  great  ]K)rt  of 
Beypoor,  and  to  call  it  8ultanpatnam. 
rit  la  ane  of  the  many  phices  whidi 
nave  been  suggested  as  \\n>  site  of  Oj)hir 
{Logany  Malaltary  i.  24(3),  and  is  j>rnVi;ibly 
the  Belliporto  of  Taveruier,  where 


there  waa  a  fort  which  the  Dutch  had 
made  with  palma"  (ed.  AiU;  i  935).] 

"  ChnmartJ  o  5?am'irim  mnis  gento  nova  ; 
ViiiU)  Reia  de  Bipur,  e  de  Tanor.  .  ." 

OamSei,  s.  14. 

1727. — "  Al)out  two  Lcacrnes  to  the  South- 
ward of  Cii/irtUf  is  a  lino  Kiver  called  Baj- 
pore,  capable  to  receive  ships  of  8  or  MO 
Tuns.' Mamiitem,  L  883. 

BEZOAB,  8.   This  word  belongs, 
not  to  tin'  A.-Indian  collo<[uial,  but  to 
the  language  of  old  oriental  trade  and 
7iuU«ria  mediea,  Tlia  word  ia  m  eor- 
ruption  of  the  P.  name  of  the  things 
pddzahr^  *  t>ellen8  venenum,*  or  pdzahr* 
The  first  form  is  given  by  Menin.sk i  as 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  this  is 
accepted  by  Littre  [and  the  N.K.IK]. 
The  quotations  of-  Littre  from  Ambrose 
Par6  show  that  the  word  waa  iiaed 
generically  for  'an  antidote,'  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  lused  habitually  by  Avi- 
cenna.   No  doubt  the  term  came  to  u^ 
with  ao  many  otiiera,  from  Arah  medical 
writers,  m  much  studied  in  the  Mid'llo 
Ages,  and  this  accounta  for  tlie  6,  aa 
Arabic  has  no      and  writes  bdsahjr. 
But  its  usual  application  was,  and  ia^ 
limited  to  certain  hard  concretions 
found  in  the  bodies  of  animalfi,  to  which 
antidotal  virtaea  were  aaeribed,  and 
especially  io  one  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a  wild  goat  in  the  Persian 
pro\nnce  of  Lar.    Of  this  animal  and 
the  bauxir  an  account  is  given  in 
Kaempfer's  Amcejiitntes  Exoticaey  pp. 
388  teqq.   The  Bezoar  waa  sometimes 
called  BnalEe-Stone,  and  erroneooaly 
supptxsed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 
a  .snake.    It  may  have  been  called  so 
really  because,  as  11  >n  Baithar  states, 
such  a  atone  waa  laid  upon  the  bite  of 
a  venomous  crenture  (aii'l  was  l>elieved) 
to  extract  the  poison.  Moodeen  Sherilf» 
in  his  Suppt.  to  the  Indiui  Pharma- 
copoeia, says  there  are  various  hezoar$^ 
in  use  (in  native  mat.  med.\  distin- 

fuislied  according  to  the  animal  'pro- 
ucing  them,  as  a  goat-,  camel-,  ^h-, 
and  snake-bnoor  ;  the  last  quite  diatinct 
from  Snake-Stona  (q.v.). 

[A  false  Be7»ar  stone  save  occasion 
for  the  establishment  of  one  of  tha 
great  distinctions  in  our  (V»miuon  Law, 
viz.  between  actions  founded  u|x>n  con- 
tract, and  those  founded  u^  wronga : 
Chandelor  v.  Lopns  wa.s  decided  in  1604 
(reptjrted  in  2.  Croke,  and  in  Smith'* 
Leading  (kuet).    The  head-note  runs — 
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^*The  defendant  aold  to  the  plaiutitf  a 
BtoiM^  whieh  he  afflnned  to  be  a  Bezoar 
atone,  but  which  proved  not  to  be  ho. 
Xo  action  lies  agjiinst  him,  unless  he 
either  knew  that  it  was  not  a  Bezoar 
atone^  «r  wamatod  it  to  be  a  Beaoar 
stone"  (quoted  by  Gray^  Pyrwtd  d§ 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  484).J 

15161.— Barbosa  writes  pajar. 

[1528. — "Near  this  city  (Lara)  in  a  soiall 
mountain  are  bred  fK>ine  anitnwh  of 
■ae  of  a  buck,  in  whoae  ataaiaob  giowa  a 
atana  thay  oaU  baav."— IViimrv^  oh.  iii 
p.  M  ] 

(1564.— Oaatanhada  (I.  cfa.  46)  oalls  the 
aidnal  wiienea  baaoar  oooMa  bagoldnf,  which 
he  considers  an  Indian  word.] 

c.  1580. — .  .  adeo  ut  ex  aoMn  Bexahar 
nofinalla  ▼am  oonflata  riderim,  maxime  apud 
ooH   <|ui  a  veneni«  nibi  caveie  fltodattt.  — 

/'nuprr  AlptHim,  Pt.  i.  p. 

1599.  —  "Body  o'  mo,  a  .shrewd  itiiHchance. 
Why,  had  ytm  no  unicorn's  horn,  nor 
beibar'a  aunia  about  you,  ha ! "— jB.  JoMoa, 
JKwy  ifaa  Mtf  y  iUt  jriMNoar,  Aet  aiClT 

[  "Besarmbanr**;  aaeqvotatioB 
under  KACS.] 

of  Bantam  sends  K. 


10Q6.— Hie  King 
Jamen  L  ** " 
L  14a 

1610L— "  The  Persian  calls  it,  jmr  rxttHencf, 
Pajtahar.  which  is  as  miuh  ;h  to  vAy  'anti- 
dote '  or  more  strictly  '  remedy  of  poison  or 
YHBiMB,*  from  JUar,  which  is  the  general 
name  of  any  poison,  and  /3d,  '  remedy ' ;  and 
as  the  Arabic  lacks  the  letter  />,  they  re- 
place it  by  or  /,  .ind  so  they  s.iy,  instead 
of  f  dniAor,  B&zahar,  and  we  with  a  little 
additioQal  corruption  Benr.**— /*.  Teiseira, 
Ht/aeitmes,  dx.,  p.  167. 

1613. — .  .  .  elkii,  and  great  snakes, 
aad  apes  of  baser  .stone,  and  erenr  kind  of 
trnmo  Dirds." — O'fjdiHho  de  ICredia,  10». 

1617.—".  .  .  late  at  night  I  drunke  a 
little  btaaa  alone,  which  gars  me  mod) 

cainc  most  rart*}  of  nifrht,  a.s  though  100 
Woruics  ha<l  byn  kruiwing  at  my  hart ; 
yet  it  gave  me  ea.se  afterward."— ror<»'* 
Ihwy,  i.  901 ;  [in  i.  164  be  apeaks  of  "btaa 
•tone**^ 

ICW.— Bontius  claims  the  etymolog-y  just 
quoted  from  Teixeira,  erroneously,  as  bis 
own. — Lib.  iv.  p.  47. 

1  h'7 1    ' '  The  Persians  then  eall  this  stonu 
Paia  har.  l)eing  a  compound  of  /Vi  and 
hfir,  rhc  rir^  of  which  Is  nffttimMf  and  the 

■Frtf'-r.  m 


other  is  /' 


iifmm. 


"  The  Monkey  Bezoars  which  are  long, 
are  the  best.  .  .  ."—Ibid.  212. 

1711. — "In  this  animal  -(Hog-deer  of 
Humatra,  apparently  a  i»ort  of  chevrotain  or 
Traguinj)  is  found  the  bitter  Besoar,  called 
Pmm  di  Porco  Siaeea.  valued  at  ten  timea 
Ha  We^bt  in  OoM.''-.£eeiy«r,  49. 

182i--"Whiit    is    spikenanP    what  is 
what  is  pahser?  oomparad  even 


to  a  twinkle  of  a  royal  eye-kMh!"— iTatii 
Ai»a,ed.l888kl».ltf: 

BHAT,  9.  H.  &c.  hlvdt  (Skt.  hUtta 
a  title  of  respect,  probably  counected 
with  hkkrtri^  *a  supporter  or  master  % 
a  man  of  a  tribe  of  mixed  descent, 
whose  members  are  professed  genealo- 
gists and  poets;  a  bard.  These  men 
m  Rajputana  aad  Qnaeiat  had  also 
extraordinary  privileffe.s  jus  the  guar- 
antors of  travellers,  wnom  they  accom- 
panied, against  atteek  aad  robberr.  See 
an  account  nf  tluin  iu  Forhers  Rd$ 
Mdldy  I.  ix.  &c.,  reprint  668  seqq.y  [for 
Bengal,  Ri4fley,  Trtbe»  &  CatUSy  i.  101 
»eqq. ;  for  the  N.W.P^  Onokty  Tnb$i  <fr 
Castesj  ii.  20  teqq, 

qnoitatka 


[1^)54.—"  Balii''  aee 

RAJPUT.j 

c.  1565.— "Among  the  infidel  BBayins  in 
this  country  (Onzerat)  there  ia  a  elaaa  of 
iUarati  known  as  B&ta.    These  undertake 

to  be  giii'les  to  tniders  and  utliur  tmvcllers 
.  .  •  when  the  caravans  aru  waylaid  on 
the  road  by  UdMMM,  i,e.  Indian  horsemen, 
coming  to  pillage  them,  the  HiU  takes  out 
his  dagger,  points  it  ut  his  own  brea-st,  and 
says :  '  I  have  become  .surety  !  If  au>j;ht 
befals  the  caravan  I  must  kill  myself  1 '  On 
these  words  the  RSshbftts  let  uie  eamfan 
IMiss  unharmed."— .VjWi'  'A/i,  95. 

[1623.— "Those  who  perform  the  office  of 
Priests,  whom  they  call  Botf.**— P.  Mbi 
VaJtr,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  80.] 

1775. — "The  Hindoo  rajahs  and  Mahratta 
chieftains  have  generally  a  Bhaat  in  the 
family,  who  attends  them  on  public  ooca* 
sions  .  .  .  sounds  their  praise,  and  pro- 
cliiinis  their  titles  in  hyperbolical  and  tigni 
mtivo  language  .  .  .  many  of  them  have 
another  aaode  of  living ;  they  offer  fliem* 
selves  as  security  to  the  different  goiYem* 
ments  for  payment  of  their  revenue,  and 
the  good  behariour  of  the  Zemindars, 
[Jtttel.s,  and  public  farmers ;  they  also  bo- 
come  guarantees  for  troatieB  between  native 
princes,  and  the  performance  of  bonds  by 
individuals."— Forftrji,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  89  ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  377  ;  also  see  ii.  2i>8].    See  TRA.CIA. 

1810. — "India,  like  the  nations  of  Europe, 
had  its  minatrels  and  poets,  concerning  whom 
there  is  the  following  tradition  :  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Siva  and  Parvatty,  the  immortals 
having  exhausted  all  the  amusemanti  ttm 
known,  wished  for  something  new,  when 
Siva,  wiping  the  drops  of  sweat  from  hia 
brow,  shook  them  to  earth,  uj>on  which  the 
BawtS^  or  Bards,  immediately  sprang  up." 
^^HfnrtH  flfraAoai,  16B. 

1S2S.— "A  'Bhaf  or  liard  cametoaaka 
gratuity."— J/r/»cr,  ed.  1844,  ii.  53. 


The  name  of  a  race  iuhaliit  inff  the  hill.'j 
and  forests  of  the  Viudhya,  Malwa,  and 
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oi  the  N.- Western  Deccan,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Rajpu- 

laiui  ;  some  have  .sujijMjsed  them  to  be 
lltf  4>v\\iTai  of  Ploli'iuy.  They  ai-e 
closely  allied  to  the  Coolies  v.)  of 
Guzerat,  and  are  believed  to  belong  to 
the  KoUtrian  division  of  Indian  alK)ri- 
gines.  But  no  distinct  Bbil  language 
survives. 

1785.— "A  mtwt  infernal  yell  suddenly 

i-^-ncd  from  the  decji  nivines.  Our  giiidea 
informed  us  that  this  was  tho  noise  lUways 
ntadc  by  the  Bheels  previous  to  an  aUadc** 

—Forboi,  Or.  A/' IN.  iii,  480. 

1825.—"  All  the  Bheels  whom  we  saw  to- 
day were  OBsU)  alondcr  men,  lem  broad- 
shouldered  .  .  .  and  with  faces  less  Celtic 
than  the  Puhareee  of  the  Rajmohal.  .  .  . 
Two  of  them  had  nido  swords  and  .shields, 
the  remainder  had  all  bows  and  arrows." — 
Seber,  ed.  1844,  if.  75. 

HHEBT.^  s.  A  word  u.sed  in  iiengal 
—Mil.*  a  nianaih  or  kgoon  ;  same  as 
Jeel  (q.  v.) 

[1860. — "The  n.Ttive«  (Hstinpui.sh  a  lake  .so 
T  Tined  by  a  thuii^re  in  u  river's  course 
from  one  of  lusual  uri^rin  "r  sh;ii>c-  l>v  calling 
tho  former  a  bom- — whildt  the  latter  is  termed 
a  BheoL"— (TniiU,  Kumt  Life  in  Bemgtd^  85.] 

1879. — "Below  Shi>ii\  doun^  there  u-scd 
to  be  a  big  bheel,  whereiji  I  have  shot  a 
few  duck,  toal,  nnd  snipe." — i^oZ/ot,  ^^ori 
ta  B,  MurmaKf  L  26. 

BHEEST7,  s.  Tlie  univ.  rsd  word 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  lum.-iehold.s  of 
N.  India  lor  the  donie-stic  (corre- 
aponding  to  the  mikkd  of  £gy)>t)  who 
8U|^lies  the  family  with  wai«  r.  carry* 
ing  it  in  a  mussuck,  (m-v-X  "I"  g'»iitskin, 
dung  on  \i\s,  liack.  The  word  '\6  P. 
KfcwAli,  a  person  of  bikuiU  or  paradise, 
tliouph  the  ajijdication  at>j)ears  to  be 
uccuiiar  to  Hindustan.  We  have  not 
oeen  able  to  trace  the  historv  of  this 
term,  which  does  not  apparently  occur 
in  tln'  Alti,  even  in  the  curiouH  account 
oi"  the  way  in  which  water  was  cooled 
and  aofv^ied  in  the  Ooiiii  of  Akbar 
{Blodimemii,  tr.  i.  55  iteqq.X  or  in  the 
old  traveller!*,  and  i.s  not  given  in 
ileninski's  lexicon.  Vullers  gives  it 
only  as  from  Shakespear  e  Hindustani 
Diet.  [Tlie  trarle  must  )h-  of  an<  ient 
origin  in  India,  as  the  leatlier  iMvg 
is  mentioned  in  the  Veda  and  Mann 
(WiUon.,  Ri(j  Vrda^  ii.  28 ;  IngtituteSy 
ii.  79.)  Hen.  e  Col.  Temple  {Ind.  Ant., 
xi.  117)  suggests  thai  the  word  i.H 
Indian,  and  connects  it  with  the 
Skt.  Hsh,  *tn  .sprinkle.']  It  is  one 
of  the  fine  titles  which  Indian  servants 


rejoice  to  bestow  on  one  another,  like 
Jtrdhlor,  Khalifa,  &c  The  title  in  this 

case  has  some  justificiition.  No  elaas 
of  men  (»ls  all  Anglo-Indians  will 
agree)  is  so  dilLgent^  so  faithful,  so 
unobtrusive,  ana  uncomplaining  as 
that  of  tlie  hihishtl.t.  And  often  in 
battle  the^  have  slioviii  their  courage 
and  fidehty  in  supplying  water  to 
the  wounded  in  face  of  much  penoaoal 
danger. 

[c.  1600.—"  Even  the  menials  and  oaniers 
of  water  belongring  to         natioo  (the 

Pathurts)  art-  liit.'li->jiiritcd  and  wsr-Uke." 
— /JerHMT,  ed.  CoiuiabU,  lAJ?.} 

1778.— "UiMle^  Waterman"  (etc.)- 

FerffuuiM,  DieL  ike  ButdotUtn  Lmgmafet 
ke, 

1781.  —**!  have  the  hapninoAR  to  inform 
you  of  the  fall  of  Bijah  Gurh  on  the  9th 
mst.  with  the  Iosk  of  only  1  neiwy,  1  beasty, 
and  II  c-(>s>y  ( '  Cossid)  killed  .  .  Lstler 
iu  India  li'tuftle  of  Nov.  2-lth. 

1782.  — (Table  of  Wages  in  Calcutta), 
Consummah      ...   10  Rs. 
Kistmutdar       •      *      .     6  ,, 
Beasty  .    5  „ 

India  aazftu,  Oct.  12. 

Five  Rupees  oontinued  to  be  the  standard 
wa^  of  a  mAmIUI  for  full  80  years  after  the 

date  piven. 

1810. — ".  .  .  If  he  carrie.s  tho  water 
hhnself  in  the  skin  of  a  goat,  pru|Kirod  for 
that  )v'.ir]M>so,  ho  then  receives  the  designa- 
tion of  Bheesty."—  WUlianmm,  V.M.  i.  229. 

1829.— "  Dressing  in  a  hurry,  find  the 
drunken  bheesty  .  .  .  has,  mistaken  your 
boot  for  the  goglet  in  which  you  oirry 
y<jur  water  on  the  Hne  of  march." — Cataj) 
Mittria,  in  John,  iihipp^  ii.  149.  N.B.— We 
nsTer  knew  a  dranken  Meeify. 

1878. — "Hero  comes  a  seal  carrying  a 
iMrpoise  on  its  back.  No !  it  is  only  our 
friend  the  Umwl|."— /«  my  /h^mm  QtSardat, 
79. 

L1896 

"  or  an  them  black-faced  eraw, 

The  fine-it  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimotitul  bhisti,  (ianga  Din." 
R*  Kipling^  Barrack-rwm  Ballads, 

p.  28.] 

BHIKTY,  s.  The  usual  Cakutta 
name  for  the  fish  Lotet  caUmrtfw,  See 
COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA,  s.  H.  Mahr.  hhus,  bhusa  ; 
the  hu.'ik.s  and  straw  of  various  kinds 
of  corn,  beaten  up  into  ehatf  by  the 
feet  of  the  oxen  on  the  thrcshing- 
ti'Mtr ;  usi^d  as  the  common  food  of 
cattle  all  over  India. 

[1829. — "Erery  commune  is  surrounded 
with  a  circuinTsdlation  of  thorns  .  .  .  nnd 
the  stacks  of  bhooe,  or  'chaff/  which  are 
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placed  at  intervalii,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  n  rMpwteble  fortification,  tbmo  bhtoa 
stacks  are  erected  to  provide  provender  for 
the  cattle  in  scanty  rainy  seasons." — IW, 
Ammbt  CUcutta  iwprii^  t.  787.] 

[BHOOT,  s.  H.  hkfiL  bhuta,  bkt. 
MMOf  *  formed,  existent,'  toe  oommon 

term  for  the  multitudinous  ghosts  and 
denion5  of  various  kinds  by  whom 
the  Indian  peasjant  is  »o  constantly 

[1023.— "All  confessing  that  it  wa.<<  Bnto, 
«A  Um  Devil."—/*,  delk  VaUe,  Hak.  8oc. 

[1S26.— "The  sepojVltnrtcd  up,  and  cried 
'S^boah,  b,hMk^arrif  mnrif.'  Thu  cry  of  *a 
glioat*  readied  the  ears  of  the  officer,  who 

bid  hi-  nil  n  tiro  into  the  tree,  anf!  that  would 
Iwing  him  down,  if  there." — ratiduratig  Hart,  | 
ed.  1878,  L  107.] 

BHOXJNSLA,  n.p.  ProiKjrlv 
lah  or  Bhcnslah^  the  surname  of  Sivaji, 
the  foandci-  of  the  HalitatUi  t-mpire. 
It   wa>i  thf  surname  of  I'arsoji 

and  Kaghuji,  tlie  founders  of  the 
Mahnitta  dynasty  of  Bexar,  though 
not  of  the  aune  family  as  Siv^L 


1673.- " Stjva  Gi,  derived  from  an  An- 
cient Line  of  Rnjahsu  of  the  Cast  of  the 
Bouioeloes.  a  Warlike  and  Aetive  Off- 
spring."—/Vv^r,  171. 

c.  1730. —  "At  this  time  two  pargatuu, 
nameri  Hitaa  and  Sitpa,  became  the  jagir  of 
Sflitf  Hfvaji  became  the  maaacer. 

...  He  WM  distin^^iished  in  his  tribe  for 
courage  .and  intclliconi  c  ;  and  for  craft  and 
trickery  be  was  reckoned  a  sharp  eon  of  the 
devfl."— AJk,  in  KOitH,  tH.  257. 

17^.  — "  It  w;i.M  at  first  a  [Kirticular  tribe 
governed  V>v  the  family  of  Bhfttlftlahi 
which  hax  since  la^t  tike  Mnvenignty.** — 
S^t'r  MHtaijhrt  ih^  iii.  '214. 

1782.—"  .  .  .  le  BonsolOf  les  Mara  tee, 
«t  lee  Hogob."— AMNMnit,  i.  60. 

BHYACHAREA,  s.  H.  hhnifilchdrd. 
This  is  a  t*  rni  applied  U)  st'tt  laments 
made  with  the  village  as  a  community, 
the  several  claims  and  liabilitif.^j  l>oing 
regulated  by  established  customs,  or 
speciid  traditional  righta.  Wilson 
interprets  it  as  "fniternal  e-sUiblish- 
nients."  [Thi.s  hardly  t'.vplaius  tlic 
tenure,  at  lea.st  as  found  in  tne  N.W.P., 
and  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  do  so 
without  much  detail.  In  its  perhap.s 
most  common  form  each  man's  noldiiig 
is  tlie  measure  of  his  interest  in  the 
estate,  iiicapective  of  the  shaie  to 
which  he  mnr  be  entitled  by  ancestral 


BIGHANA.  s.    Bedding  of  any 

kind.    H.  hirhluhul. 

1689.— "The  Heat  of  the  Day  i«  spent  in 
Rest  and  Slecj»ing  .  .  .  .sometimes  u]>un 
Cotts,  and  sometimeB  upon  Beotaaaahs^ 
whkxh  are  tliick  QidltB.**— OvtN^,  818. 

BIBBEE,  BIDB7,  s.  U.  Bidrly 
the  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental metal-work,  made  in  Uie 
Deccan,  and  deriNing  it^s  name  from 
the  city  of  Bidar  (or  Bedar),  which 
was  the  chief  place  of  mamuacture. 
The  work  w.u;,  amongst  natives,  chiefly 
applied  to  hooka-ljells,  rose-water 
bottles  and  the  like.  The  term  has 
aoqtdied  vogue  in  Engknd  oi  late 
anjongst  aniateurs  of  "art  manu- 
facture." The  ground  of  the  work 
is  pewter  alleged  with  one-fonrth 
copper :  this  is  mlaid  (or  daniascened) 
witn  patt^ni.s  in  .silver  ;  and  then  the 
pewt^ir  ^'ound  i.s  blackened.  A  short 
(le.s(;ription  of  the  manufacture  is  given 
by  Dr.  G.  Smith  in  the  Madra.'<  Lit. 
6'oc.  Joum.,  N.S.  L  81-84 ;  [by  Sir 
Q.  Birdwood,  Indud.  Ariif  163  aeqq.y 


Joum.  Ind.  Art 
was  first  descrbed 


,  i.  41  atioq.'] 
edby  B.He; 


The  ware 
>yne  in  1813. 


BILABUNDT,  s.    H.  HUOandi. 

An  a(  < ouiit  of  the  revenue  settlement 
of  a  di.strict,  si>ecifyiiig  the  name  of 
each  mahal  (estate),  the  farmer  of  it, 
and  the  amount  of  the  rent  (IFtbon). 

In  the  N.W.P.  it  u.sually  means  an 
arrangement  for  securing  the  payment 
of  revenue  (Elliot).  C.  P.  Brown  sjiy.s, 
([uoting  Raike.s  (p.  109),  that  the  word 
is  biln-tHivf}'!,  ' li()le-.stoj)])ing,'  viz.  .'<top- 
ping  those  vents  through  which  the 
coin  of  the  proprietor  might  ooze 
out.  This,  however,  l(M)ks  ven'  like 
a  'striving  after  meaning,' and  W  il.stni'.s 
suggestion  tliat  it  is  a  coiTuption  of 
beJirl-baudl,  from  hdirl,  ♦a  mU9,*  •a 
quota,'  is  prolKil)ly  right. 

[1858.  — "This  transfer  of  responsibility, 
from  the  landholder  to  his  tenants,  is  called 
'./iimt><j  Lo'j^mii,'  or  tninsfer  of  jummn.  The 
a-i-sembly  of  the  tenant^,  for  the  pur|Kwe  of 
such  adjustment,  i.s  c;illed  zunjerr  hundef,  or 
linking  t<:>gother.  The  adjustment  thus  made 
is  callwl  the  bilabundee." — Sleeman^  Jouriuy 
tknugk  Qndk,  i  206.] 

BILA7UT,  BILLAiT,  &c.  n.p. 
Europe.  Tlie  word  is  properly  Ar. 
WikS^lAt  'a  kingdom,  a  jnovince,* 
variously  used  with  .sj)ecitic  denotation, 
as  the  Afghans  term  their  own  country 
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often  by  this  name;  and  in  India 
again  it  has  come  to  be  employed  for 
dutant  Europe.  In  Sieilv  II  Regno 
is  used  for  the  interior  of  the  island, 
as  we  use  Mo/usnl  in  India.  WUdyat 
{fl  the  usual  form  in  Bombay. 

BILAYUTBE  PAWNEE,  BILA- 
TEE  PANEE.  The  adject,  bildyati 
or  wildyatl  is  applied  specifically  to  a 
variety  '>f  vxotu-  nvticVs  e.g.  hildynti 
iaihiffdn  (see  BEINJAUL),  to  the  tomato, 
and  most  especially  bOdiyaa  jxfnl, 

*  European  w-ater,'  the  usual  name  for 
soda-water  in  Anglo-India. 

1886.—'*  *  But  look  at  ua  English,'  I  urged, 
'we  ar«  ordered  thoumnds  of  nukd  awny 

from  home.  :uv\  we  co  without  a  murmur.' 
•It  is  true,  A'h  ndawmul,'  siiki  (inncn  Pursad, 

•  but  you  drink  English- water  (-^odn- 
water),  and  the  atrength  of  it  ciiahlos  you 
to  bear  tip  under  all  fatigues  and  sorrows.' 
HiH  iiJe  i  f  iiMx  Mr.  Knighton)  was  that  the 
effervf<ri!in  force  of  the  wT<la- water,  nnd 
the  ^t^^•ni^th  of  it  whirh  drove  out  the  cork 

■o  TiolenUy.  gave  strength  to  the  dhokor  of 
H,'*—Tima^  India  Mail,  Aug.  11, 1885. 

BILDAB,  s.    H.  from  P.  beUhir, 
gpade-wielder,'  an  excavator  or  digging 
lal»ourei.    Term  usual  in  the  niolic 
AVork>j   Departmont  of   Tapper  India 
for  men  employed  in  that  way. 

1847.— 

'*y«  Lyme  is  alle  outel    Y«  Masooiw 
lounge  abouta  1 
Ye  Beidan  have  alle  stmoke,  and  are 

smoakiiig  :itte  their  Vx'^r  ! 
Ye  Brickes  are  alle  dune  !    Yo  Kyne  are 

Skynne  and  Bone, 
And  ye  Threasurour  luM  bolted  with  su 

thoii-Hand  Kupeese  !'* 

Te  Drme  itfiM  ExeeuiUvt  £nffiiuere, 

BILOOCH,  BELOOGH,  n.u.  Tlie 
name  or  BttOefc)  applied  to  the 

race  inhuhiting  the  regiojis  we<t  of  tin* 
Lower  Indtis,  and  8.E.  of  l*er.siii,  called 
from  them  Biluchiddn;  they  were 
dominant  in  Sind  till  the  Engli.sh 
con<iU('st  in  1843.  [Prof.  M.ix  MulUr 
{Lecture^  i.  97,  note)  idcnlitied  llie 
name  with  Skt  mUMa,  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  fiifipapat  for  a 
despij^id  fon-igner.] 

A.D.  643.— "In  the  year  32  H.  'AMullii 
Wn  'A'mar  bin  Rabi'  invaded  Kirm^n  and 
took  the  cajiital  Kawjl-hir.  so  that  the^ aid  of 
'  the  lueiJ  of  Kiij  and  Baliij  "  was  solioitad  i& 
Tain  by  the  KirmAnis." — In  A     ^  i.  417. 

c.  ILW.  "Ho  pravewith  him  from  Kanda- 
har and  I.ar,  miehty  BalochiB,  senraoto.  .  . 

with  iiol.l,r>  of  tn;tiiy  e;v.'*tes,  horses,  cloj-hnntx, 
men,  carriage*,  charioteers,  and  chariots." — 


Tfi^  Poem  of  C/iand  JlordS*,  in  Tnd.  AnLL 

272. 

o.  1211.— "In  the  desert  of  iKhabu  there 
wasabbdy  .  .  .  of  BtUuchis «Iio robbed  on 

the  hiirhway.  .  .  .  These  iieojile  came  out 
and  carried  off  all  the  presents  and  rarities 
in  Idi  powBMion,"— *yife,  in  EUUd,  iL  IM. 

1556.---"Wejproceeded  to  Owadir,  a  trad- 
ing town.  Tbe  people  here  are  called 
BalflJ ;  their  prince  was  Malik  Jalaluddln, 
son  of  Malflc  Dinar."— >V<^'  'Ah\  j>.  73. 

[c,  1590.— "This  tract  in  inhabited  bv  an 
important  Balodi  tribe  called  KalmaaL**— 

A^ii,  trans.  Jnrrff,  ii.  337.] 

1613.— The  Boloches  are  of  Mahomet's 
Beligion.  Thcv  doalo  much  in  Camels, 
most  of  them  robbers.  .  .  ."—N,  H'AittM^ 
ton,  in  Purchatf  i.  485. 

l({48._<«AiBOiitg  ihe  Machumatuts  next  to 
the  Pattans  are  the  BtoOaa  of  JSTMlt 
strength"  f?  H'tYdf/an].— Vita  JViK,  68. 

1727.— "They  were  lodged  in  a  Comma* 

jmiy,  when  tiw  Ballowehea  came  with 
about  800  to  attack  them ;  but  they  bad 

a  bravo  warm  Reception,  and  K^ft  four 
Sct)re  of  their  Number  dead  on  the  Spot, 
without  tlie  loss  of  one  IHildk  Man."— il. 

J/ujuiffon,  i.  107. 

1813.— J/i/6urM  colls  them  Bloaches  (<Jr. 
Cam,  L 145). 

1844. Officers  mu.«t  not  shr>r>t  Pcacix-ks  : 
if  they  do  the  Beloochea  will  .sli.h^.t  otheors 
-  at  least  so  they  have  threatened,  and 
M.*0.  Napier  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
bat  that  they  will  keep  their  word.  There 
are  no  wild  peacocks  in  Scrinde, — they  are 
all  private  property  and  sacred  birds,  and 
no  man  h&s  unv  right  whatever  to  shoot 
them.' — Orders  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 

BINKTNAfiOB,   a    Thia  title 

occujs  in  (li>cunient-s  regJifding  Hvder 
and  TijUKK),  e.g.  in  Gen.  JStewaii's  desp. 
of  8ti&  March  1799:  ''Mohammed 
Rezza,  the  Binky  NalK)!)."  [Also  see 
JVilkit,  Mysnor,  Madras  reprint,  ii.  346.] 
It  is  prKp^rly  Itenki-nawdb^  from  Canar- 
ese  ynki,  '  tire,'  and  means  the  Com- 
mandant  of  the  Artilleiy. 

BIBD  OF  PABADIBB.  The  name 

given  to  various  l>eautiful  hirds  of  the 
family  Parailiondne,  of  Mliidi  many 

SKicics  are  now  known,  inhul>itin^  N. 
uinea  and  the  smaller  island-s  adjoin- 
ing it.  The  larirc-^t  i-jieries  was  called 
by  Liunteus  Paradimea  apoda^  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fable  that  these  birds  bad 
nn  feet  (the  dried  .^kiiis  brought  for 
sale  to  the  Molucea.s  ha  vine  tisually 
none  attached  to  them).  The  name 
Manueode  which  Buffon  adopted  for 
these  liinl.s  occurs  in  the  form  Manu- 
codiata  in  some  of  the  following  quota- 
1  tioiia.  It  is  a  corruption  of  tlia  JaYaiMse 
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name  Mantik-devata,  'the  Bird  of  the 
Gods,'  which  our  popular  term  renders 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  [The  Siamese 
word  for  M.ird,'  according  to  Mr.  Skeat) 
is  iiok,  perhapd  from  marwk.^ 

c.  1480. — *'In  majori  Java  avis  nreecipua 
rt  j-oritiir  smc  jH.Hlil)iis,  iiistar  i»alunn)i,  ]>lunia 
levi,  Cauda  oblonga,  semper  in  arboribus 
quieaoenB :  caro  noa  editur,  pflllb  at  oauda 
habentur  pretioAiorM,  qaibus  pro  omamento 
capitis  utantur." — If.  CotUi,  m  PoggiuM  de 
VarieUUe  FurtwHoe^  lib.  iT. 

1662.— "The  Kings  of  the  aaid  jMolaooas) 
began  only  a  few  veers  ago  to  believe  in  the 

immortality  of  souls,  taiignt  by  no  other  argu- 
meat  than  this,  that  they  had  seen  a  must 
b—uUftJ  Httto  liM,  whklk  nerer  alighted 
on  the  ground  or  on  any  other  terrestrial 
object,  bat  which  they  had  sometimes  seen 
to  come  from  the  ^ky,  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  was  dead  and  fell  to  tho  ground.  And  the 
Machoaielaii  tradwa  who  traffic  in  those 
isL-ind-*  a.'V'iired  them  that  this  little  bird  was 
a  native  of  Paradiae,  and  that  Paradise  was 
the  place  where  the  aouLs  of  the  dead  are  ; 
and  on  this  account  the  princes  attached 
th— — Itm  to  the  sect  of  tba  Maabometana, 
'because  it  promised  them  many  marvellouji 
things  regarding  this  place  of  sonls.  This 
little  bird  they  called  by  the  i^aniu  of  .l/aau- 
<odiala.  .  .  — Letter  of  Jliurimi/ian  of 
Tnauflvaiiia,  Sec.  to  the  Emp.  Charles  V., 
in  RamunOf  i.  f .  3f)l  r  ;  f>ee  al!<o  f .  3.'i2. 

c  1624.— " He  abo  (the  K.  of  Bachian) 
gava  OS  for  the  King  of  S{>ain  two  most 
beantifal  dead  birds.  These  birds  are  as 
large  as  thrushes ;  they  have  small  heads, 
lon^f  lic^aks,  legs  slender  like  a  writing  jjen, 
and  a  span  in  length ;  they  have  no  wing«, 
Imt  instead  of  them  king  feathers  of  different 
«okmrs,  like  plumes ;  their  tail  is  like  that  of 
Iha  thrush.  All  the  feathem,  except  those 
•of  the  winpf*  (■),  -'^re  of  a  dark  colour;  they 
never  fly  except  when  the  wind  blows.  They 
told  OS  that  those  birds  costs  fnm  the  trrre*- 
Iriui  PandiM,  and  they  call  them  ^bolum 
tdimata,'  [hnntiiff-dewata,  same  as  Javanese 
liaMMt-drtrtif",  -upra]  Uiatifl,  dMiM  Uida." 
—Piifo/etta^  Uak.  Soc.  143. 

IfiOS. — ".  .  .  in  these  Tlands  (Moluccas) 
onlie  is  founcl  the  bird,  which  the  Portingalos 
call  P(usnro$  St>ly  that  i»  Foule  of  the 
Sonne,  ^e  Italians  call  it  Manucoduittu,  and 
the  L^tinists  Paradi»etu,  by  tis  called  Para- 
diee  birdes,  for  ve  beauty  of  their  feathers 
which  iki--*s«j  al  other  bird?* :  those  liini.s  aro 
never  seene  alive,  but  beiog  dead  they  are 
found  vpon  the  Iland ;  Uu9  flio^  at  it  w  aaid, 
alwaies  into  the  Sonna,  and  keapa  themseluee 
eootanoally  in  the  ayre  .  .  .  for  they  haue 
aaitber  feet  nor  win^^,  Vnitoncly  head  and 
bodia.  and  the  most  part  tayle.  .  .  ." — 
JUiuAotm,  »;  [Bak. ioa. i.  118). 

^*  OOba  d.  j>elos  marcs  do  Oriento 

Am  iniinitas  ilha-<<  e)4{<ulhadas 

•  •••••• 

avai^  qua  nSo  decern 
•  a6  mottM  aporeoem." 

0amt«t,x.l9L 


Eng.  slied  by  BurUni  : 

Here  see  o'er  oriental  hosuh  ix^Hpreod 
twiiwig^  ialand-groups  and  nl where 

atrawad     •     •     •  • 
hare  dweU  <Jia  goldan  fowls,  whose  home 

is  air, 

and  never  earthward  save  in  death  may 


164.'). — .  .  the  male  and  female  Manu- 
eodiiittu,  the  male  having  a  hollow  in  the 
back,  in  which  'tis  reported  the  female  bolll 

4^'Fbf  '^'^ '  ^^"^^ 

1674.— 

"  The  strangest  long-wing'd  hawk  that  flia^ 
That  like  a  Bird  of  Paradise, 
OrhanM'siiiartlat,  has  no  legs  .  .  .  ." 

Hitdibras,  I*t.  ii.  cant.  3. 

1591. — "As  for  the  story  of  the  Alauuco- 
duUa  or  Bird  of  FUftdue,  which  in  tha 
former  Aga  was  ganaially  raoatvad  and  ac- 
cepted tor  tma,  even  by  the  Learned,  it  is 

now  discovered  to  be  sv  fablo,  and  rejected 
and  exploded  by  all  men"  (/.'■.  that  it  has 
no  feet). — Pay,  nitdom  of  Otui  Maniff*t<!d  in 
tlu  Work*  M«  CVwIioa,  ad.  mti,  PU  ii. 
147. 

1705.— "The  Birds  of  PanUUoa  are  abovl 
the  bigness  of  a  Pidgoan.  Thay  ara  of  faiy- 
in^  Colours,  and  ara  navar  found  or  saan 

alive  ;  neither  i«  it  known  from  whence  they 
come  .  .  .  ." — FuHHeif  in  JJampier't  VojfogeSf 
iii.  26(>7. 

1868.— "When  seen  in  thiH  attitndc.  tho 
Bird  of  Paradisa  really  de»erve.s  it^  name, 
and  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  of  living  things* "<-~ 
WcUtacf,  Matatj  Archip.,  7th  ad.,  464. 

BIRDS'  NESTS.  Tlie  famous 
edible  nests,  formed  with  mucuji,  hy 
certain  .Hwiftlets,  Cullondin  u/t/tVa,  and 
C.  linchi.  Both  have  loni;  l.cfii  known 
on  the  ea^t^ru  coasts  of  the  B.  of  Benj^, 
in  the  Malay  Idanda  [and,  according 
to  Mr.  Skeat  in  the  ishmd.s  of  the  In- 
land Sea  (Ttil4'  Sap)  at  Singora].  Tlie 
former  Ls  al.'io  now  known  t<->  visit 
Darjeeling,  the  Assam  Hills,  the 
\Ve.steni  Ghat.s,  &c.,  and  to  Im-cd  on 
the  isleta  off  Malabar  and  the  Coucau. 

BI800BRA,  B,  H.  h'Ahoprd  or 
bitkhaprd.  The  name  ]xi])nl,irl  v  applied 
to  a  laive  lizard  alleged,  and  commonlv 
believeo,  to  be  mortally  venomous.  It 
is  wry  do\i1»tful  whether  there  i.s  any 
real  lizard  to  which  this  name  applies, 
and  it  may  lie  taken  as  certain  that 
there  is  none  in  India  with  the  qualities 
attributefl.  It  is  ]»ro1>able  tliat  tlie 
name  does  carry  to  many  the  terrific 
character  which  the  ingenious  author 
of  7'rt6«  on  My  Frontier  all^^.  But 
the  name  haa  nothing;  to  do  with  either 
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bis  in  the  aeiise  of  *■  twice,'  or  cobra  in 
that  of  *  snake.'  The  firat  element  is 
no  doubt  bish,  *  poison,'  and  the 
second  is  probably  khoprd,  'a  shell  or 
skull.'  [See  /.  L.  KiuliiWy  Bead  and 
Man  in  India  (p.  Z11%  wno  mvea  the 
scientific  naiiu'  as  tviramw  ararufiui, 
and  says  that  the  name  bitcobra  is 
aometimes  applied  to  the  lizard  geiusr- 
ally  known  its  the  ^tmrpad,  for  which 
see  QUAHA.] 

1883.  — "But  of  all  tho  things  on  earth 
that  bito  or  Mting,  tho  palm  boloiig-s  Ui  tho 
biSOObra,  a  creature  whose  very  name  aeenm 
to  indicate  that  it  ia  twice  m  bad  m  the 
oofan.  Though  known  by  the  terror  of  its 
name  to  natives  and  Enmjxjans  alike,  it 
has  never  hoen  described  in  the  i^roceodingH 
of  any  learned  Society,  HOT  has  it  yet  re- 
oeived  a  aoientifto  name.  *  .  .  The  awful 
deadHiMM  of  ite  Mte  adniti  of  no  qnestion, 
being  supported  by  ciiuntlcss  authentic  in- 
staocos.  .  .  Tho  innnUs  on  which  evidence 
ie  required  are — firat.  whether  there  is  any 
nieh  animal;  seoono,  whether,  if  it  does 
exist,  it  ia  a  make  with  legs,  or  a  liMfd 
without  them."— lV*&«f  e»  mjf  F^mUter, 
p.  205. 

BISH,  BIKH,  &&,  n.  H.  from  Skt. 

trwAa,  'jHiistii.'  The  word  has  several 
s^Nicilic  applications,  as  (a)  to  the 
poison  of  various  i^iecies  of  aoonite, 
j»articularly  Aconitnm  feroj\  otherwise 
more  spetitically  called  in  Skt.  vafMi- 
tMbhtty  'c«ir.^  navel,'  corrupted  into 
badindbh  or  bachnag,  k( .  But  it  is 
also  ap]>lied  (b)  in  tlu-  Hiniailaya  to  the 
ettect  of  the  raretied  atmosphere  at 
great  heights  on  Uie  body,  an  effect 
which  there  and  over  Central  Asia  i.s 
attributed  to  poisonous  emanations 
from  the  .soil,  or  from  plants  ;  a 
doctrine  somewhat  naively  accepte<l  by 
Hue  in  his  famous  narrative.  Tlie 
Central  Asiatic  (Turki)  expression  for 
this  is  Ei^  'smell.' 

a.  — 

1&54.— **Entre  lee  rfngnlaritfe  que  1e 

consul  «I<'  I'liirentins  mc  monstra,  mc  feist 
ffOttster  vne  racino  que  les  Arabes  nomment 
oi$ck :  laquelle  mo  cfiuna  vi  gruide  chaleur 
en  la  booche,  qui  me  dttia  deoz  ioiini,  qa'il 
me  Mmbloit  y  ftooir  da  fett.  .  .  .  EUe  est 
bien  petite  ct>mmo  vn  jxitit  n.iueau :  les 
nutroH  (autaarst)  Font  nomm^  Napdlu* 
.  .  ."—JHerre  Bdom,  ObtermtivM, 
f .  97. 

b.  — 

1624.— Antonio  Andradn  in  hia  joomey 
acrom  the  Himalaya,  speaking  of  the  •offer- 
ings  of  travellers  from  the  poisonouS  ^IBftTlfl- 
tiona. — bee  Hitter ^  Atien.,  iii.  144. 


lt5dl-2. — "Est  autem  Langur  moixs 
omnium  altissimos,  ita  ut  in  summitat^ 
ejus  viatorae  m  reroiimre  ob  aifris  aabtilit* 
atim  queant:  neqne  n  ob  vtndentM  non- 
nullanim  herbarom  exhalationee  acstivo 
tom{>oro,  .nine  manifonto  vitae  {xsriculo  trans- 
ire  posait." — PP.  DorvilU  and  Gnmber.  in 
Kirckar.  CUaa  JUudrxUa,  66.  It  is  curwna 
to  eee  tiieee  intell^ent  Jemiti  recognise  tha 
true  cause,  but  acc-i^pt  the  fuMqr  of  their 
guides  an  an  additional  one  I 

(?)  "La  partie  suptfrieora  de  oette  moa- 
tagne  est  remplio  d'exhalaisons  pestUenti- 
eUea." — fhinex  Itinrrary  to  HUuta,  in 
Klaprothf  Magatin  Atiatipmt  118. 

1812.  — "Hero  In-^^ins  tho  Esh— this  is  a 
Turkish  word  signifying  Smell  ...  it 
inittlie.s  something  the  odour  of  which 
induces  indiapositioD ;  far  from  baooe 
the  brsatiilng  of  bone  and  man,  and 
especially  of  Uie  former,  become^'  affected." 
—Mir  Jtztt  ITWsA,  in  J.  Ji.  A*,  ^ac.  i.  288. 

1815. — "Many  of  tho  coolie.",  and  seTeral 
of  the  Mowattee  and  tth(R>rkha  seiniys  and 
ehupra.4eo8  now  lagged,  and  every  one  com- 
plained of  the  Us  or  poisoned  wind.  I  now 
suspected  that  the  supposed  poison  waa 
nothing  more  than  tho  effect  of  tne  rarefac- 
tion of  the  atmo.sj)here  from  our  groat 
elevation." — Fnuer,  Jouritai  of  a  Tour,  dx., 
1820^  p.  442. 

1819.— "Tho  difficulty  of  breathing  which 
at  an  earlier  date  .Xndnuia,  and  more 
recently  Mooraroft  bar!  cxi>encnced  in  this 
region,  waa  oonfinned  by  Webb  ;  the  Butia» 
themselves  felt  it,  and  call  it  bis  Id  hnwa, 
t.e.  poisonous  air ;  oven  horses  and  yaks 
.  .  .  suffer  from  it." — Wfbb'$  Harratitt. 
quoted  in  JtOfar,  Atien.,  ii.  532,  649. 

1845. — "Nous  arriv&mes  k  neuf  heoree 
au  pied  du  Bourlian-fiota.  La  oaiafaoa 
s'arrAta  nn  instant  .  .  .  on  ae  montrait  aveo 

anxii't«'  x\n  gaz  subtil  ot  Idger,  qu'on  nom- 
uiait  vapour  pestilentielle,  et  tout  le  monde 

{KimisAait  aUittu  et  d<$oourag^  .  .  .  Bientot 
88  chevaux  se  refusent  a  poster  leura 
cavaliers,  et  chaenn  avanoe  k  pied  et  k 
petits  iws  .  .  .  ti'Wi  los  vis-ige-t  bl^mi.ssent, 
on  sent  le  oeiir  s'atfadir,  et  los  iambes  ne 
{Mjuvent  plus  fonctionnor  .  .  .  Une  partie 
de  la  troupe,  par  mesuro  de  pradenoa 
s'airMa  .  .  .  le  reste  pskr  f>rudenoe  anasi 
<5puis.i  tou^  les  efT'irt-^  j^nir  arriver  jiuKiu'.au 
bout,  et  ne  \hv*  motinr  iisphyxi^^  au  milieu 
de  oet  air  eharg<$  d'neide  carbomqua»**  Ac., 
Bue  H  aabet,  ii.  211 ;  [fi.  T.,  ii.  111]. 

[BTBlTTTiLAH.  intj.,  lit  *«In  the 

name  of  God " ;  a  j)iou.s  ejaculation 
ui>ed  by  Mahommedans  at  t)io  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking.  The 
ordinary  form  runs — Bi-'tm*  *lldki 
W-rahvu'ini  W-rtthim^  i.e.  "In  the  name 
of  God,  the  Compaaaionate,  the  Merci- 
ful," ia  of  Jewtsn  origin,  and  is  used 
at  the  oomiuencenieiit  of  meals,  putting 
on  new  clothe.s,  beginning  any  new 
work,  &c.    In  the  st^coud  form,  used 
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at  the  time  of  going  into  Wttle  or 
slaughtering  aiiiuialfl,  tJie  alliLsion  to 
the  attribute  of  merey  is  omitted. 

nS85*->"As  they  were  killed  after  the 
Puciuguaw  manner  without  the  bynnela, 
wUeh  they  did  not  aay  orer  tbotn."— CWreu, 
IB.  74«.] 

BI8NAGAB,  BISNAQA,  BEEJA- 
VUaOBB,  n.n.    These  and  other 

fi-rnis  stand  f<)r  tlie  iianie  off  tlie 
au<  it-nt  city  \vlii\  li  was  the  capital 
*>f  thtt  most  imjMtrtant  Hindu  kingdom 
that  exiijted  iu  tlie  ]»«  ninsuhi  of  Iiidia, 
during  tlif  Iiit*T  Middli!  Ages,  ruled 
lij  the  Maya  dynasty.  The  place  i.s 
now  known  as  Humpy  (Ham pi),  and 
is  entirely  in  niin.s.  [Tin;  nuxlern 
name  is  corrupted  fi<m\  J'tunpit,  that 
of  the  river  near  which  it  stood. 
{Riee^  MyMrr>\  ii.  487.)]  It  stands  on 
the  S.  of  the  Tungahhadra  R,,  36  m, 
to  the  N.W.  of  Bellary.  The  name 
Is  a  oormption  of  Vijayanagara  (City 
of  Victory),  or  Vidynnaijara  (City  Of 
leamingX  [the  latter  and  earlier  name 
being  changed  into  the  former  {Hke^ 
Ibid.  i.  Z&f  note).]  Others  believe 
that  the  latter  name  was  applied  only 
since  the  place,  in  the  13th  century, 
became  the  seat  of  a  great  re\n\'al  of 
Hinduism,  under  the  £unoas  Sayana 
Matlhava,  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Vedas,  and  much  besides.  Both  tlie 
city  and  the  kingdom  were  commonly 
called  by  the  early  Portugiie^eNarsinga 
(a. v.),  from  NartuinJui  (c.  1490-1508), 
wno  was  king  at  the  time  of  their 
first  arrivaL  [Bice  gives  his  dates  as 
1488-1508.] 

C.  1420. — "Pn)fectn'«  hinc  o«t  pr<M-nl  r\ 
Man  milliiiribuH  tr^H.-entis,  iul  civiiatem 
ingent«m,  nomine  Biieuegaliam,  ambitu 
mulianun  sezaffinta,  circa  Dnoruptoa  montes 
tHmm.'*^-OemH^  in  Pofgnu  ifa  For.  Fw' 
fwnor,  iv. 

1442.—".  .  .  tho  ohanoea  of  a  msritiaM 
▼oyajre  had  led  AM-er-rastak,  the  antfaor 

of  this  work,  to  the  city  of  Bidjanagar. 
He  saw  a  place  oxtremoly  laiyc  and  thickly 
yotJed,  and  a  King  j^scsf^ing  greatneas 
aadamraigDty  to  tbehigheat  dMnee,  whoie 
<fcwiiiiiop  eatamfa  firan  the  noBtier  of 
Kerendih  to  the  extremity  of  tho  county 
of  Kalbergah — fmm  tho  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  the  anTirons  of  Malabar." — Abdumuatkf 
in  Jndut  in  ZV.  Cenl.,  22. 

c  1470.— "The  Hindu  sultan  Kadam  in 
a  vary  powwful  prince.  He  poaenes  a 
mmiercnu  army,  and  resides  on  a  mountain 
at  Bicheneghw."— i4  than.  /fMtin,  in  India 
i«  A  V.  Cent.,  29. 

U16.— "45  leegnea  from  thess  nonatoiM 

C 


inland,  there  it*  a  very  Wt»t  city,  which 
is  caUed  BUanaghsr.  .  .  .  — Bar&oin,  85. 

1611.— ••Lo  Koy  do  Bisnagar,  miVm 
anpelle  auasi  quelquefois  le  Roy  de  Nar> 
» 1^  est  puiaMUxt.'^—  WytJKtt,  if.  «Ut  ind€$, 

BnOIT,  8.    The    ]>opular  name, 

among  Southern  Anglo- Indian  .siport-^- 
men,  of  the  greAl  wild-ox  called  in 
Bencal  gaur  and  gtivial  {Gavaem  aauruSf 

Blanfordl  It 
inhabits  sjiarsely  all  the  lar^  Forests 
of  India,  trom  near  Cane  Comorin  to 
the  foot  of  the  Hiniilayas  (at  least 
in  tluir  Eastern  portionX  from 
Malabar  to  Tenasaerim. 

1S81.— "Onoe  an  nnfortunate  natiTe 
.siiperinteodeot  or  etuttin'  [Haistiyl  was 

{K>iinded  to  dc-ith  by  a  savage  and  solitaiy 
biaon."— &/y.  UrnAo,  Sept.  10,  i>.  335. 


BLACAN-MATEE,  n.n.   This  is 

nd  adjoimnc 
Singapore,  whielk  forms  the  besutifiu 


the    name   of   an  itila 


adjoi 


'  New  Harbour '  of  that  port ;  Malinr 
hrli'ihnnq,  or  hlakang-mUti,  lit.  '  Dead- 
Back  island,'  [of  which,  writes  Mr. 
Skeat,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
b(M  n  ij;iven.  According  to  Dennys 
{LHscr.  l/ict.f  bl\  "one  explanation  ia 
that  the  Southern,  or  as  regards 
Singapore,  hinder,  face  was  so  un- 
healthy that  tlu'  Malays  gave  it  a 
designation  signilying  by  onomatovoea 
that  death  was  to  he  found  behind 
its  ridge"]-  The  island  (Tilamn-matt) 
ipjH  ars  in  one  of  the  charts  of  Godiulio 
de  Eredia  (1613)  published  in  his 
Malaea,  &c.  ^nuBela,  1882^  and 
though,  from  tne  excessivf  loojvness 
of  such  old  charts,  the  island  seems 
too  faur  from  Singapore,  we  are  satis- 
fied after  careful  compari.son  with  tlie 
modern  charts  that  the  island  now  so- 
called  is  intended. 

BLACK,  s.  Adj.  and  substantive 
denoting  natives  of  India.  Old- 
fashimied,  and  heard,  if  still  heard, 
onfy  bom.  ^e  low*  r  class  of  Euro- 
peans ;  even  in  the  last  generation 
its  habitual  use  was  chietly  confined 
to  these,  and  to  old  officers  of  the 
Queen's  Army. 

[1614.— "The  r>th  ditto  camo  in  a  ship 
from  MuUacco  with  28  Portugab  and  IM> 
BladM.**— Altar,  LtUen,  iL  Sl.J 

1676.— "We  do  not  approve  of  your 
fending  any  peraons  to  Hi.  Ilelerui  a^jainst 
their  wills.  One  of  them  you  Hont  there 
makee  a  fcreai  oonplaint, '  and  we  bare 
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ordered  his  lilwrty  to  rotuni  again  if  ho  , 
deiirM  it;  for  we  know  not  what  effect  I 
it  nay  have  if  oomplaint^  should  be  made  j 
to  the  King  that  we  send  away  the  natives  ; 
bcflides  that  it  '\»  against  our  itK-liiintii m  to 
bay  an;^  blacks,  and  to  tmnsport  them  from  | 
thmr  wives  and  children  without  their  own  I 
consent."— C(mr('«  Lftu-r  to  Fi,  St,  Cte.,  in 
NoU»  and  ExU.  No.  i.  p.  12. 

17^.—**  Vwcataiditom,  tbe  Oovmuinding 

Ofllmr  of  the  Black  Military,  having'  be- 
haTed  very  commondahly  on  so%onil  Docn- 
siona  against  the  Kronch  ;  In  consideration 
tiMraof  Agned  that  a  PreBent  be  made  him 
of  81s  hundred  IbipoM  to  bnjr  a  Horflo, 
that  it  may  encounffo  him  to  act  in  like 
manner."— /Y.  St.  Darid  Coh*.^  Feb.  6. 
(]f&  Rooord,  in  India  OflSoe). 

17r»0  "  Having  received  information  that  [ 
some  Blacks  residing  in  this  town  wore  j 
dealing  with  the  French  for  goods  i>roj>t>r 
for  the  Europe  market,  we  told  them  if  we 
found  any  proof  against  any  rending  under 
jour  Hnnor>*'  jirfttoction,  that  such  should 
•offer  our  utmost  diKpleaaure." — Ft.  Wm. 
Cbiu.,  Feb.  4,  in  Lomj,  24. 

1753.  — "John  Wood,  a  free  merchant, 
applies  for  a  jxiss  which,  if  refu.sed  him,  he 
s.i\  -s  '  it  will  reduce  a  free  merchant  to  the 
condition  of  a  foreigner,  or  indeed  of  the 
BWUMrt  Madt  fellow.' "—#Y.  Wm.  Cons.,  in 

1761.  — "  You  will  also  receive  several 
private  letten  from  Haatinga  and  Sykeii, 

which  must  convince  me  as  Cironin-tances 
did  me  at  the  time,  that  the  Dutch  forces 
\v(Ti'  not  xont  with  ii  View  only  cjf  defond- 
iiu;  their  own  iSottlementa,  bat  absolutely 
wfih  a  Daiign  of  dis]>uting  oor  fnflnenoe  and 
Possessions  ;  eertiiin  Ivuin  must  have  boon 
the  Conse<|uence  to  the  YMsi  India  Conipaiiv. 
Thoy  v.cr<.-  ^li^inlr  black  Korce.K  at  Patna, 
Coiwimbazar,  Chinsura,  ^*.,  and  were 
working  Night  and  day  to  oompleat  a  Field 
Artillery  .  ,  .  lUl  these  preparations 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  Ho;*- 
tilities  plainly  prove  the  Dutch  n)eant  to 
act  olTcn.sivcly  not  defensively." — Holograph 
LeUn-  fntm.  Cfiiie  (unpublished)  tlitt*  Uima 
Ofli«'e  R<'f'f)rHs.  hnf-if  Berkolq^  BqUM, 
and  indurt'il  "27th  Deer.  1761." 

1762.  — "The  Black  inhabitaati Mnd  in  a 

petition  sotting  forth  the  great  hardship 
they  labour  under  in  l>eing  required  to  sit 
as  arMtr.itorx  in  the  Court  of  Chltohany." — 

/Y.  Wm.  t'n„f.,  in  277. 

1782. — See  quotation  under  Sepoy,  from 
Price. 

„  "...  the  3i>th  Kegimentf  commanded 
by  Major  i'opham,  which  had  lately  behaved 
in  a  mutinous  manner  .  .  .  was  broke  with 
infamy.  .  .  .  The  black  officers  with  halters 
alK)ut  their  nevk-,  and  the  sejioys  stript  of 
their  ooats  and  turbaufU  were  drummed  out 
of  the  Cantonments."— /N</ta  OoMttr,  March 
80. 

1787.— "As  to  yesterday's  particular 
eharge,  the  thirtg  that  has  made  me  most 
invetenite  and  unrelenting  in  it  is  only  that 
it  related  to  cruelty  or  opprosrion  inflicted 


on  two  black  ladies.  .  •    — Lvrd  Minto,  in 
Life,  Sc.,  \.  128. 

1789. — "I  have  just  le^irned  from  a  Frieml 
at  the  India  House,  the  object  of  Treves' 
ambition  at  preaent  ia  to  be  appointed  to 

the  Adaulet  of  Benares,  w*  is  now  held  by  a 
Black  named  Alii  Caun.  Undorstandmg 
that  most  of  the  .\(faii/rLi  are  now  held  \'j 
Europeans,  and  m  1  am  informed  y^  it  is  tlio 
intention  y^  the  Europeans  are  to  be  so 
jilaoed  in  future.  T  s''"  he  vjustly  happy  if 
without  committing  any  injustice  you  c^ 
pliuie  young  Treves  in  y'  .situation." — (ieornf. 
J\  of  WeUM,  to  Lord  Comwallis,  in  CC'« 
Corraip.  n.  26. 

1832  3.  — "And  be  it  furUiar enacted  that 
...  in  all  captures  whieh  diall  be  mado 
by  H.  M.'s  Army,  Royal  Artillary,  pro- 
vincial,  black,  or  other  tnK>ps.  ,  ,  ."—Act 

24  3  Will.  IV.,  ch.  .W,  see.  2. 

The  phrase  is  in  use  among  natives^ 
we  know  not  whether  originating  with 
theni,  or  adopted  from  the  usage  of 
the  foreigner.  But  KdU'i  ddml  '  olack 
man/  is  uficu  lu^ed  by  them  in  speak- 
ing to  Europeans  of  other  natives.  A 
ca-se  in  point  is  perhajw  worth  record- 
ing. A  statue  of  Lord  William 
Bentinckf  on  foot,  and  in  bronze, 
stand.s  in  frcmt  of  the  Calcutta  Town 
Hall.  Manv  yearn  ago  a  native  officer, 
returning  from  duty  at  Calcutta  U> 
Barrackiiore,  where  nis  regiment  was, 
reporteu  himself  tx)  his  adjutant  (front 
whom  we  had  the  storv  in  later  days). 
'Anything  new,  Silha^iir.  Sahib?'  said 
the  Xdjutant.  '  Ye.s,'  .siid  the  Sillwdiir, 
'there  is  a  figure  of  the  former  Lord 
Sahib  arrived.'  'And  what  do  yuu 
think  of  it  r  said  the  Bfihadar, 

^ahhi  futi  kfdfi  admi  kd  «d,  jab  potd 
ho  jaffjii  jnh  achchha  hogd  /'  ('It  is  now 
just  like  a  native — 'a  black  man'^; 
when  tlie  wliittiwaah  is  applied  it  will 

Ix*  excellent.' 

In  some  few  phrases  the  term  has 
become  aystalbsed  and  semi-dBcial. 
Tlius  the  native  dressi-rs  in  a  hos{)itaI 
wt'n>,  and  ])ossibly  still  are,  called 
Black  Doctors. 

1787.— **Tbe8iirireon*saHi8taiit  and  Blaek 

Doctor  tjiko  their  station  100  poce.s  in  the 
rear,  or  in  iiny  place  of  security  to  which 
the  Doolies  nuiy  readily  carry  the  wounded.** 
—JUguicUions  /or  tk»  M.  C.  $  Troagm  m  tka 
Coast  of  Cmromumid. 

In  the  following  the  meaning  is 
special ; 

17ft><.  "  For  Stile.  That  .-(mall  upMffw 
roomed  Garden  Hou.<w,  with  about  6  mgr 
sahs  (aee  BEEOAH)  of  ground,  on  ttm  road 
leading  from  Choringhoo  to  the  Buryinip 
Orouod,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the- 
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Montmiu ;  it  is  very  private,  from  the 
number  of  trees  on  the  ground,  and  luiTing 
lately  receiveiJ  consiVlcrahlo  nciditionn  and 
repiirs,  is  woil  adapted  for  a  BUok  Famiiy. 

«^PPjj^to  Mr.  Omiim.'W»  Sttm- 

BLAOK  AOT.  This  was  the  name 

dven  in  fMhum  by  tlie  iioii-t)tficial 
Jfiuroptians  in  India  to  Act  XI.,  1836, 
of  the  Indian  Legislature,  wliich  laid 
down  that  no  person  shonld  by  reason 
of  his  place  of  birth  or  of  his  descent 
l»e,  in  any  civil  proceedingL  excepted 
from  the  jnriadiction  of  tiie  Cburts 
named,  viz. :  Sadder  Dewanny  Arlawhit, 
Zillah  and  City  Judge's  Courts,  I'rinci- 
pal  Sudder  Anieens,  Sudder  Ajueeus, 
and  Moonsiffs  Courts  or.  In  other 
words,  it  placed  European  subjects  on 
a  level  with  natives  as  to  their  subjec- 
tion in  dvil  eansea  to  all  the  Company's 
Courts,  including  those  under  Native 
J  udge,s.  Til  is  Act  was  drafted  by  T.  B. 
Macau  lay,  then  L^jialative  Member 
of  the  Qovemor-Cwneral's  Oouncil, 
and  brought  great  abuse  on  his  head. 
Rt'cent  agitation  caused  by  tlie  "lUiert 
Bill,"  proposing  to  make  Europeans 
subject  to  native  magistrates  in  regard 
to  police  and  criminal  charge.s,  has 
been,  by  advocates  of  the  latter 
measure,  pnt  on  all  fours  with  tiie 
M;itation  of  1836.  But  there  is  much 
that  dis<  riminates  the  two  cases. 

1876.— "The  motive  of  the  scurrility  with 
which  Macanlav  wwaaniled  by  a  handful 

of  >«.rry  <cribblen«  was  bi.s  advocacy  of  the 
Act,  fuiiiiliarly  known  as  the  Black  Act, 
which  withdrew  from  British  SHibjecta 
rasidoDt  in  the  provincea  their  BO  sailed 
prirflege  of  bringing'  civil  appeals  before  the 
Hapreroe  Court  at  Cii]cutUi."^Tremfy9H'» 
Lift  o/Macaulay^  2nd  ed.,  i.  398. 

[BLACK  BEEB,  s.    A  beverage 

mentioned  by  earlv  travellers  in  Japan. 
It  was  probably  not  a  malt  liquor.  Dr. 
Aston  suggests  that  it  was  leitro-hi^  a 
dark -coloured  mk^  x^/tA  in  tllA  Service 

of  the  Shinto  j^ckLs. 

[1616.— "One  jar  of  blaek  beer."— -foi<«r, 

BLACK-BUCK,  s.  Tlie  ordinary 
name  of  the  male  antcloj)e  i^AiUilope 
bezoariicck,  Jerdon^  [A.  cervicavriL,  Blan- 
ford],  from  the  dark  hue  of  its  Iwick, 
by  no  means  however  literally  black. 

1690.— "The  Ivdums  remark,  'tia  Sep- 
tember's S\ui  which  cauSfd  the  black  lines 
m  Of  Audogu'  Baek$,"—On>igUmt  139. 


BLACK  OOTTON  80IL.-.(8ee 
BEOUK.) 

[BLACK  JEWS,  a  term  applied  to 
the  Jews  of  S.  India  ;  see  2  ser.  N.  <fr  Q., 
iv.  4,  429 ;  viii.  232,  418,  521  ;  Logan, 
MMar,  i.  246  geqq.] 

BLACK  LANGUAOE.  An  old- 
fajihioued  expression,  fur  Hindustani 
;  and  other  vemacnlars,  which  used  to 
Ih*  coiiiiiK  iu  among  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Army,  but  was  almost  con- 
fined  to  them. 

BLACK  FABTBIDOE,  &  The 

popuhir  Indian  name  of  the  common 
franco] in  of  S.E.  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  (Franeolinut  mhjorvt,  Stephens), 
notable  for  its  harsh  quasi-articulatA't 
ciill,  interprt'ted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  into  very  ditierent  syllables. 
The  rhytlini  of  the  will  is  f;"u  rly  re- 
presented by  two  of  the  imitations 
which  come  nearest  one  another,  viz. 
that  given  by  Sultan  Baber  (Pttidan) : 
^Shtr  di'imrn^  shakrttk*  ('I've  got  milk 
and  sugar' !)  and  (Hind.)  fme  given  by 
Jerdo!i  :  '  Luhmn  viyiiz  adrak '  ('  Garlic, 
onion,  and  ginger  !)  A  more  pions  one 
is:  KhiuUi  teri  liidrat,  'Gwl  is  thy 
strength!'  Another  mentioned  by 
(  apt.  Baldwin  is  very  like  the  truth  : 
'  Be  (|uick,  pay  your  debts  ! '  But  per- 
haps the  Greek  interpretation  recorded 
by  Athenaeus  (ix.  39)  is  Ijest  of  all : 
rpJj  T(Kj  KaKo6pyoit  Kaicd  *  Three-fold  flb 
to  the  ill-doers  ! '  st  .Ur/rco  Pofo,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  x\iii.  and  note  1 ;  iirfon,  Ar. 
A'i(//i<x,  iii.  884,  iv.  17], 

BLACK  TOWN,  n.p.  Still  the 
uopular  name  of  the  native  city  of 
Madras,  as  distinguished  from  the  Fort 
and  southern  suburbs  occupied  by  the 
English  residents,  and  the  baz^if^ 
which  supnly  their  wants.  The  term 
is  also  used  at  6oni1>ay. 

1673.— Fryer  aills  the  native  tovm  of 
Madras  *'the  Heathan  Town,"  and  **the 

Indian  Town." 

1727.-"  The  Black  Town  (of  Madns) 

i»  inhabited  by  QciUom^  Mahuin^tnn.i.  and 
Indian.  Ckristianji.  ...  It  waa  walled  in  to- 
wards the  I^md,  when  Qovanor  I*it  ralod 
it."— a.  Hamilton,  i.  367. 

1780.— "Adjoining  tho  glacia  of  Fort  St. 
Geor^'L'.  to  the  northward,  is  h  lar^ai  town 
commonly  cuilud  iho  Black  Town,  and 
which  i«  fortified  sufficiently  to  prevent  any 
aufpiiM  by  a  body  ol  boffse."— ifipd^  ]».  6. 
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1780. — ".  .  .  (  a*ltt.s  ujKm  thuir  arrival  in 
theooontry,  nuiny  of  whum  .  .  .  aro  obliged 
to  take  tip  thoir  rtjsidence  in  dirty  punch- 
houses  in  the  Black  Town.  .  ."—MHuro't 

AVanutiiY,  2*2. 


1782.—"  When  Mr.  Hastings  oon*  to  the 
g(>vermnont  ho  added  name  new  ro^piUitions 

.  .  .  divided  the  black  and  white  tOWn 
(f  'aU'uttii)  into  36  wards,  and  imrchascd  the 
Consent  of  the  natives  to  go  a  little  further 
off.  "— Pricf,  <Su/M«  ObtenatioM,  dx.^  p.  60. 
In  Tntct*,  vol.  i. 

[iSLi,  '  I'iio  larffe  hnmr,  or  the  street  in 
the  Black  Town,  (Bombay)  .  .  .  contained 
jnany  g<xxl  Aidatic  hooMS."— Fer&e*,  Or. 
Mem.,  2nd  ed.,  i.  96.  Alao  aeo  quotation 
(1809)  under  BOMBAT.] 

1827.— "Hartley  hastened  from  the 
Black  Town,  more  siiti'-fiel  than  l»efore 
that  some  deceit  wa.s  alxail  Ui  l»e  practisMjd 
towards  Menie  Gray. "— IKottcr  SeoU,  Th 
SwgtonC*  Jkuighter,  oh.  xi. 


BLACK  WOOD.  The  popular 
name  fi>r  wliat  is  in  En<;laiifl  tt'niicd 
*rO0e-wuud';  produteU  chietiv  by 
fleyeml  species  of  DeUbergia,  ana  from 

which  the  ceh-ltrated  earvL-d  furnitmv 
of  BoiMl)av  is  made.  [Thi'  same  uunie 
is  apj)lie(l  to  the  Chines  ebony  used 
in  calling  (Ball^  Thingi  CkiMiej  3rd 
ed.,  107).]    (See  SI8800.) 

[1615.-'!  Her  lading  ia  Blaok  Wood,  I 
think  ebony."— ONsib'f7>Mtry,  Hak.  8oc.  1.  STi. 

[1813.  —  "Black  wood  fnrnitun'  l-ecomcs 
like  heated  metal." — t'orbt*.  (Jr.  Mem.,  2nd 
«d.,  i.  106.] 

U79. — (In Bal>\  Ionia).  "  Inamound  to  the 
aonlh  of  Uie  ma-ss  of  city  piins  called  Juui- 
juma,  Mr.  KaK»nni  diaoovemd  the  romaina 
of  a  rich  hall  or  [lulace  .  .  .  the  ofunioea 
were  of  uainted  brick,  and  the  roof  of  rich 
Indian  Ua«lnrood."-i4  lAau*^  July  5, 22. 

BLANKS,  8.  The  word  is  used  for 

*white,s' (»r 'Eut<']M-aiis'  (Pdit.  hmncn) 
in  the  following,  but  we  know  not  if 
anywhere  els4*  in  Kngli.sh  : 

1718.— "The  Heathens  .  .  .  tot»  shy  to 
venture  into  the  Chtirehos  of  the  Blanks  (no 
they  call  the  ( 'hri.Htian*),  since  those  were 
generally  adorned  with  tine  el<viths  and  all 
manner  of  proud  apparel." — (Zi^ffnbaJg  and 
Ptmtscho).  J'ropanaUlm  ^the  dx.  Ft. 

I.,  8rd  ed.,  p.  70. 

[BLATTY,  a<Ij.  A  i  > >rr.  oi  tritayatt, 
*f«»reign'  (see  BILAYUT).  A  name 
applied  t«  two  plants  in  S.  Inditi, 
the  Sonneratin  (icida,  and  Hydrolea 
zeylanmi  (see  ^^<lll.  Admin.  Man.  (Honji. 
5.  v.).  In  tlie  old  recorda  it  is  ap|)lie<l 
toa  jcind  of  cloth.  Owen  (NanaHvc,  i. 
3^)  uses  Blat  as  a  nauu-  for  the  land- 
wind  in  Arabia,  of  which  the  origin  is 
j>urha]ii>  the  same. 


[llilU.— "Blatty,  the  curge  Ks.  060."— 
/kmven.  Latent  i.  72.) 

BLIMB££,H.  .Malay al.  t?i7im6i ;  H. 
It^lambA  [or  bilamint;]  Malay.  hdUmhing 
«ir  hilivihiufj.  The  fruit  of  Av^rho>i 
hilimbiy  L.  The  genu.s  was  .so  called 
by  LinnsDUS  in  honour  ot  Averrh<K'.s 
the  Areb  commentator  on  Aristotle  and 
.Xvici'una.  It  embraces  two  s|)ecies 
.ultivated  in  India  for  tkeir  fruits; 
neither  known  in  a  wild  state.  See 
for  the  other  CABAMBOLA 

BLOOD-SUGK£&,  ».  A  harmless 
lizard  {Laeerta  erUltaia)  is  so  called, 

U^cause  when  ex  it-d  it  changers  in 
rolour  (especially  about  the  neck)  from 
a  dirty  yellow  or  grey,  to  a  dark  red. 

ISIO.  — "On  the  mom,  however,  I  dis- 
fovered  it  to  bo  a  large  lizard,  termed  a 
blOOd-aiudMr."— ifortoa'j  l/\fe  qf  LeydtHy 
110; 

11818.— "The  lartro  .scroor,  or  lacert.i. 
oommonly  called  the  Uoodsiudnr."— i'orew/, 
fPr.  Mm.  i.  110  (2nd  ed.).] 

BOBACHBE,  s.  A  c/)ok  (male). 
This  is  an  Angloindian  vulgari*iation 
<if  hawtrdOy  a  term  originally  brought, 
according  to  Hammer,  by  the  hordes 
f  Chingiz  Khan  into  Western  Asia. 


o 


At  the  Monpjl  Court  the  Bdmardil 
was  a  hi^h  dignitary,  *Lord  Sewer' 
or  the  like  (sec  Hammer's  Golden 
Jlorde,  235,  461).  The  hite  Prof.  A. 
Schiefner,  however,  stated  to  us  that 
he  could  not  trace  a  Mongol  origin 
for  the  word,  which  H]>pear8  to  be  Or. 
Turki.  [Pktts  derives  it  from  P. 
Minir,  *  confidence.*] 

c.  1333.—"  tliaquo  6m\r  a  un  biwerdjy,  et 
lorsque  la  table  a  6t»  draeado,  oet  offider 
H'a-ssied  devant  son  DUdtre  .  .  .  le  Mwere^ 

cou{<e  la  viande  en  jHjtits  morceanx.  Cob 
gcDii*lk  poasbdont  une  grando  babilet^  pour 
d^peoer  la  viande.'*— An  BahOa,  ii.  407. 

c.  1  .'■|90.  -  Blwarchl  is  the  won!  used  for 
oook  in  the  origiuol  of  Uie  .i-ltn  (Blochmanu't 
Eng.  Tr.  i.  68). 

ISIO.  — "  .  .  .  the  drii'pin;:  .  .  .  i«  returned 
to  the  meal  by  a  bunch  >'f  feathers  .  .  .  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  short  !<ti<.  k.  Thi.s  little  neat, 
clean  I II,  and  cheap  dripping-ladle,  answera 
admirably  ;  it  being  in  the  power  of  Uw 
babachy  to  haste  any  iwirt  with  (?reat  pre- 
cision."—  WilliamwH,  V.  M.  i.  238. 

18(i«.— 

"  And  I  \r!  V  iiiiTlit  and  morning 
'Yh^  bobachee  sbaU  kill 
The  sempiternal  wnoi/r^ut. 
And  we'll  all  have  a  grill." 

The  Dawk  Bungalow,  223. 
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BOBACHEE  CONNAH,  s.  U. 
BfltBorefci^Mna,     'Oook-hotue,'  «.<. 

Kit<liL'ii  ;  generally  in  a  cottage  de- 
tach e(l  from  the  residence  of  a  Euro- 
pean hoiLSc'hold. 

[18*29.— "In  detiance  of  all  Bawiirchee- 
khaxia  niles  and  ragalatiMui."— Or.  Saort 
Mag.,  X.  118.] 

BOBBEBY,  s.  For  the  origin  see 
BOBBEST'BOB*  A  noiae,  a  disturlMUUMi, 

a  row. 

[1710.— "And  bcjit  with  their  hand  on  the 
mouth,  ruukin^  a  certain  noise,  which  we 
Portuguese  call  tMUMUra.  Babare  is  a  w(vd 
cooiposed  of  halta,  *a  cbfld '  waA  ^rt^  an  ad- 
verb impl^'injr  'to  i-all.'" — Orifntr  Cunijiut- 
tado,  vol  u.  ;  CoHqinMa^  i.  div.  i.  sec.  8.] 

1830.— ••When  the  hand  struck  up  (my 
Arab)  was  much  frightene<?,  ni  iiic  bobbety, 
•et  hiii  foot  in  a  hole  and  iicariv  |>itched 
me." — Mmi.  of  Col.  MmittatM,  2nci  ed.,  lOt). 

1866.— "But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
tlus  bobbery?"— 2^  JMwL  Bungalow, 
pu  387. 

Bobbery  is  used  in  'pigeon  English,' 

and  of  course  a  Chinese  origin  i.s  f<^iiiid 
for  it,  viz.  jxi-jn,  Cantonese,  *a  uuise.' 
rThe  id«a  that  there  is  a  similar 
English  word  (.'see  7  ser.  N.  d'  (' ,  \  . 
205,  271,  338,  415,  613)  is  rejected  by 
the  y.E.D.] 

BOBBEBY  bob:  int.  rj.  The 
Anglo-Indian  colloquial  representation 
of  a  common  exclamation  of  Hindus 
when  in  surpri.««e  or  grief — '  Bap-re !  or 
Bap-re  Bap,"0  Father!'  (we  have 
known  a  friend  from  north  of  Tweetl 
whose  ordinary  interjection  was  *Mv 
great-grandnKitlxT  ! Blunionrotlils 
FhiUppine  Vocabulary  gives  Nacfi.'  = 
Madn  mto,  as  a  vulgar  exclamation  of 
admixatiodi. 

1782. — •*  Captain  ( "owe  Iwinff  a^ain  exam- 
ined .  •  .  if  bAbadaoy  oj^portumty  tomakc 
anir  obMrvatkms  eoneeming  the  exeention 
of  Nnndcomar  t  said,  he  had  ;  that  he  ssiw  the 
whole  except  the  immediate  act  of  execu- 
tion .  .  .  tnere  were  8  or  10,000  {>eoj>lc 
aMMDbled ;  who  at  the  moment  the  Ra^uh 
wt^  tamed  off,  dinperwd  soddenly,  cr>Mn(;r 
'Ah-bauparee ! '  leaving  noViody  alKiut  the 
gallows  but  the  Sheriff  and  his  attendant,'*, 
and  a  few  European  spectators.  He  ex- 
plains the  term  AMMiip-aree,  to  bo  an 
exclamation  of  the  Mask  people,  upon  the 
appearance  of  anything  very  alarming,  and 
when  they  are  in  great  nom."— /'rice'*  2«rf 
ItUa-lo  B.  3wribi,p.b.  InlMi^ToLli. 

,,  If  .in  Hindoo  was  to  see  a  house  on 
(ire,  to  receive  a  smart  slap  on  the  face, 
break  a  china  basin,  cat  his  finger,  see  two 
fiDK^wans  boxing,  or  a  sparrow  ahot,  he 


would  call  out  Ah-baup-aree  1 "— From 
J{ep^>rt  of         Oamm%U$e  ef  N.of  Ibid. 

pp.  9  10. 

1834.— "They  lK>th  ha-'<toncd  to  the  spot, 
where  the  man  lay  sen-wjlesx,  and  the  svco 
bv  his  side  muttering  Bftprt  bipce."— irA« 
Baboo,  i.  48. 

1863-64. — "My  men  s(Kin  became  aware 
of  the  anwebMNne  visitor,  and  raised  the  cry, 
'A  bear,  abear!* 

"Ahil  bap-re-bap  I  Oh,  my  father!  go 
and  drive  him  away,'  said  a  ^orooa  roioe 
firam  midar  a  bladcet  dose  by."— i^-€bf. 
Lewin^  AFIgvutht  Wheel,  142. 

BOBBEBY-PACK,  s.    A  pack  of 

hounds  of  different  breeds,  or  (oftener) 
of  no  breed  at  all,  wherewith  young 
officers  hunt  jackals  or  the  like  ;  pre- 
sumably so  called  from  the  noise  and 
distnrlvanee  tliaf  siidi  a  pack  are  ant 
to  raise.  And  hence  a  'scratch  pack' 
of  any  kind,  as  a  *aentch  maten'  at 
cricket,  &c  (See  a  quotation  under 
BUNOW.) 

1878.—" ...  on  the  moniings  when  the 
'bobbera'  pack  went  ont,  of  whSdh  Mae. 

pherson  was  'ma'^ter,'  and  I  'whip,*  we 
used  to  be  up  by  4  a.m."— Li/'e  in  the  Mo/ta- 

eu,im. 

The  following  occurs  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived horn  an  old  Indian  bj  one  of 

the  authors,  some  years  ago  : 

"What  a  Cabinet  has  pat  together! 

—a  regular  bobbery-pack.** 

BOCCA  Tia&IS,  n.p.  The  name 
applied  to  the  estuary  of  the  Canton 
River.  It  appears  to  an  inaccurate 
reproduction  of  tht>  P(>rt\iguo«e  Bora 
do  Tigre,  and  that  to  be  a  rendering 
of  the  Cfliineee  name  Hu-nOnt  '*T^isr 
Gate."  Hence  in  the  .second  quotation 
Tt'rfris  is  .<^uppoeed  to  be  the  name  of 
the  river. 

1747.—"  At  8  o'doek  we  raKsed  the  Bog  of 
Tygers,  and  at  noon  the  I>y"n's  Tnwer. 
A  Vol/,  to  thr  E.  liidU*  in  1717  and  1748. 

1770.— "The  City  of  Canton  is  situated 
on  the  Ininks  of  the  Tigris,  a  laige  river. 

.  .  .  "—Ratfual  (tr.  1771),  ii.  258. 

1782.—**.  .  .  .  k  sept  lieuos  do  la  bouche 
dn  Tigie,  on  apper^it  la  Tour  du  lion." — 

Sonnnut,  Voyage^  ii.  284. 

[1900.— "The  launch  \v:m  taken  up  tfie 
(.'anton  River  and  abandoned  near  the  BOOea 
Tigris  (the  Bogue)."— 7%«  Times,  29  Oct.] 

BOCHA,  -s.  H.  horhd.  A  kind  of 
chair-palankin  formerly  in  use  in 
Bengal,  but  now  quite  foif^ten. 

1810. — "lAdiesaro  usually  conveyed  alw-iut 
Calcutta  ...  in  a  kind  of  palanquin  called 
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a  boch&h  .  .  .  Ijtiinff  a  comitound  of  our 
sedan  chair  with  the  mxiy  of  a  chariot.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  obMer\'ed  that  most  of  the 
genUomen  re«n<ling  at  Calcutta  ride  in  bo- 
dMba."— ITitfMMMm,  \\  M,  i.  822. 

BOOUE,  u  p.  Til  18  name  is  applied 
by  seamen  tx)  the  iiarr(>\v.s  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rant^»u  Hivi  i.  and  is  a  comip- 
tiou  of  Boca.    (Sue  BOCGA  TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH,  BAtJLEAH,  s.  Beng. 
hMtia.  A  kind  of  light  accommoda- 
tion boiit  witli  a  cabin,  in  use  on  the 
Beiigal  ri  vci-s.  We  do  not  find  the  word 
in  aiiv  f»f  the  (lit  tionaries.  Ives,  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  deM-ribas 
it  as  a  boat  ver>'  long,  but  so  narrow 
Ihat  only  one  man  could  sit  in  the 
breadth,  though  it  carried  a  nuiltitude 
of  rowers.  This  is  not  the  character 
of  the  boat  80  called  now.  [Buchanan 
Hamiltrm,  writing  alniut  1820,  .says  : 
*'The  bhauliya  i*^  intended  for  the 
same  pur]M>se,  fcc»nvevance  of  pas- 
sengers], and  isaliout  tlie  sime  .si/e  as 
the  Patm  (see  PAUNCHWAY).  It  is 
sharp  at  both  ends  ri.se.s  at  the  end.s 
less  than  the  and  its  tilt  is 

placed  in  tlie  niiddl**,  the  rowers  .^itand- 
ing  both  before  uud  In-liiiw]  thi-  ]i1ace 
of  acoommodation  of  pa^.  iigcrs.  On 
the  Kusi,  the  £Aaiil^ ias  laige ftshing- 
ImviI,  carrying  •'ix  or  «even  men." 
(Eastern  Ituiut,  iii.  34;').)  tiraut  {Rural 
Life^  p.  5)  gives  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  Inxit.] 

17S7.— "To  set  two  boUaSi  •  Goordore, 
and  87  dandiea  from  the  Nwdr."— /om,  157. 

1810,  — "On  one  .side  the  picturowiue  boats 
of  the  natiTes,  with  their  doating  nuts ;  on 
the  other  the  beUot  and  plea«aie>haata  of 
the  Englwhr—Miiria  (ftniMm,  14*2. 

1811.  — "The  extreme  lu^tDow of  ita oon* 
■tmotlon  ({HTe  it  inerodiMe  ....  apeed. 

An  cxntiijilf  i'' t  itc'l  f  I  (Jovornnr  Concnil 
who  in  his  Bawaleea  i>frfi>m»ed  in  H  days 
the  voyji^'f  from  J^uckiu»w  to  C^ilcutta,  a 
dirtanoe  of  400  marine  leagues."— ^>/<n/nji. 
iii.  The  drawing  renreMnts  a  very  hghi 
skiff,  with  only  a  small  ki(»si{n(j  :it  \hv  storn. 

18^.—"  We  found  two  BboUahs,  or  large 
row-boatM,  with  eoarenient  oahins.  .  .  — 

Iffbrr,  i.  26. 

1834.—''  RiTen's  attention  had  been  at- 
treetad  hj  aeeing  e  Iaiko  heawHah  in  the 
act  of  swittging  to  the  tide."— Baboot 

i.  14. 


BOLT  A,  ^.  A  turn  •»[  a  rope; 
H.  from  Port,  voltu  {lioehuck). 


BOMBASA,  u.]K  The  Island  of 
Mombaaa,  oil  the  K.  African  C'oa^t,  is 


so  called  in  some  old  work.s.  JJombdM 
is  used  in  Persia  for  a  slave ; 

see  quotation. 

1516. — "  .  .  .  another  i-l;vnd.  in  which 
there  io  a  city  of  the  Miiors  chilled  Bombasa, 
very  large  and  beautiful."  /i'(/r/H»*i,  11.  See 
alsw  C^^loH^al  J'ajfort  iiiKitT  1»)09,  i.  1.S8. 

1883.—*'.  .  .  the  Bom baasi,  or  coal-black 
ueg^ro  of  the  interior,  Vmng  of  much  leai 
nnce,  and  UBoally  only  lued  as  a  oook." — 
ivms,  Modem  Ptnia,  326. 

BOMBAY,  n.p.  It  has  In-en  al- 
legefl,  often  and  positively  (as  in  the 
rpiotations  Iwlow  from  Fryer  and 
(Jrosr),  tliat  this  name  i.s  an  Enijlish 
corruption  U\n\\  the  Portuguese  Bvn^- 
ftahu^  *good  l>ay.'  The  grammar  of 
the  alleged  etymon  is  bad,  and  the 
liistory  ix  no  In'tter  ;  for  tlie  name  can 
In;  traced  long  before  the  Portuguese 
occupation,  long  In-fore  the  arrival  of 
tlie  Portuguese  in  India.  C.  1430, 
we  iiud  tbe  islands  of  Mabim  and 
ifttfuAa-Devi,  which  united  form  the 
existing  i.^land  of  Komhuy,  lield,  along 
witli  Sal.s«*tte,  by  a  Hindu  KuT,  who 
was  tributary  to  the  Mohammedan 
King  of  Guzerot.  (See  Rd*  Mdla^  ii. 
.^.'lO);  [ed.  1878.  ]).  270}  Tlie  s;une 
form  rea]>i>wirs  (1516)  in  liarlxm's 
Tam-Mayumbu  (p.  68),  in  the  Ettado 
do  India  under  1526^  and  (1563)  in* 
Ciarcia  de  Orta,  who  writes  lK)th  Mom- 
itaim,  and  limnbaim.  The  latter  author, 
mentioning  the  excellence  of  tbe  areea 
jircMhiced  there,  sp«'aks  of  him.self 
having  had  a  ^rant  of  the  island 
from  the  King  of  Portugal  (see 
Itelow).  It  is  cuatoinarily  called  1km- 
h'lim  nn  the  t-arlii'st  Enj^lish  Riipee 
coinage.  (See  under  &UP££.)  The 
shrine  of  the  goddess  MiimM-Z>evi 
from  whom  the  name  i.s  suppcstid  to 
have  b<'en  taken,  .stood  on  the  Es- 
jilanade  till  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  woa  renioved  t<i  its 
present  .site  in  tlie  miM!  -  ul  what 
IS  now  the  uiuet  frei^uented  part  of 
the  native  town. 

1507.— "SuHan  Mahommed  Blganeh  of 

(Juztsmt  havinp  carried  an  army  ngnitu<t 
•  'huiwal,  in  the  yoar  of  the  Hijni  SM-'^.  in 
tirdcr  to  ilestrDy  the  Kuroj^tinn.'*,  he  elTtvtv<l 
his  designs  against  the  towQj<  of  haasai 
(see  USBBXK)  and  Manbai,  and  returned 
to  his  nwn  cjijiital.  .  .  ." — Mvrai^-A ktatd i 
(Bird's  tmn-sl.),  21 115. 

1608.— "The  Viceroy  quitted  Dabttl, 
pasxing  by  Chuiil,  when-  ho  did  n(»t  ciro 
to  go  in,  U>  avoid  delay,  and  anchore<l  at 
Bombaim.  whence  the  |tooplo  tlL<i  wlien 
they  saw  the  tluet,  and  our  men  carried  off 
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and  oan^ht  some  blaalcB  whom 

they  found  hiding:  m  the  woods,  and  of 
thesMi  they  took  away  those  that  were  good. 
«ad  kOled  the  iwt."^-^Cbnw»  i.  096. 

1616.—"  ...  a  forlMi  of  the  befure- 
aaned  Kii«  (of  Oonnt),  celled  Tana- 
majuaiba,  and  near  it  is  a  Moorish  town, 

rery  pleasant,  with  many  (pardons  .  .  .  n 
town  of  very  f^r&it  Mcxjmh  motfHjues,  and 
temides  of  worship  of  the  Oenttles  ...  it 
M  liuwiie  a  eaaport*  but  of  little  trade."— 
BertoaB,  60.  Twt  name  here  appears  to 
combine,  in  .i  common  nricnt.'il  fashion, 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Thaua 
itf  TAXA)  and  Bomhay. 

ir.2r>.  — "K  a  Ilha  de  Hombayn,  'lue  no 
forall  velho  estaua  em  catorxo  mill  e  quatro 
cerito  fodoaa  .  .  .  j  xU  ij.  iiii.*  fedaaa. 

"  E  anos  otnw  estaua  nrrondada  por 
mill  trezentud  sctenta  o  cimjuo  purdaos  .  .  . 
j  iiL«  Lbt.  pardaoa. 

••Foy  aforada  a  moi^tre  Diopuo  jiolo  ditn 
Coremador,  i>>r  mill  quatro  centos  trinta 
Sons  pardaos  nit'-o  •  •  •  j  iiij-"^  xxxij.  rwvrdaos 
mi6or—Tifr,ifH,  f/n  Kitadada  India,  160-161. 

1£31.— "The  QoTenor  at  the  island  of 
Bombaim  awaited  the  junction  of  the  wliole 

expedition,  of  which  ho  made  a  muster, 
tekiT^  a  roll  from  each  captain,  of  the 
Furtngueae  soldiers  and  sailon*  and  of  the 
eaptit«  akves  who  ooold  fight  and  hahv 
of  the  nnrober  of  uradceteera,  and  of  other 
people  mich  a^  ser\'antN.  And  nil  taken 
together  he  found  in  the  whole  fleet  some 
8660  {toldicrs  (fmment  iTdrMMWX  MOnting 
eaptains  and  gentlemen;  and  soom  1450 
Portnguese  seamen,  with  the  pOota  and 
n..i.-t.T-  :  and  s<imc  2000  solcHcrs  who  were 
MjiLilw.rs  and  (»<isi  Canarinos;  and  8000 
alaTOM  fit  to  tight  ;  and  among  these  he 
found  more  than  SOOO  mu-sketeen  (elptii^iBr- 
deirtu),  and  4000  country  seamen  who  ooold 
mw  {tnarinArt'rot  trrni  r>  lU' .'r-'X*),  hefidea 
the  marinera  of  the  junk^  who  weru  more 
tkaa  800;  and  with  nuuried  and  single 
Tnimtn,  Md  people  taking  g^oofla  and  pro- 
vwona  to  sen,  and  menial  aerrants,  the 
wbaU  together  was  more  than  80^000  aoula. 
.  .  ."—Gnrra,  iii.  ^92. 

1538.—" The  Isle  of  Bombay  h.us  on  the 
south  the  waters  of  the  bav  which  is  called 
after  it,  and  the  island  of  Chaul ;  on  the 
N.  the  island  of  Salaete ;  on  theeast  Sabetc 
also ;  and  on  the  west  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tl»e  land  of  this  island  is  rery  low,  and 
«of«r«ti  with  great  and  beaatiful  groves  of 
trees.  There  is  much  ganeb  and  abundance 
of  meat  and  rice,  and  there  is  no  memory 
of  any  scsircity.  Nowatiays  it  i?^  called  the 
iaiaxid  of  Boa-Vida ;  a  name  given  to  it  by 
Hector  da  Silveira,  because  when  his  fleet 
was  cnii'ing  on  this  coast  his  soldieirs  had 
great  refreshment  and  enjoyment  then."— 
J,  de  OaMr»t  Primeiro  Sdtir9,  p.  81. 

1562. — '* ...  a  sninll  stream  culled  Jia(^ 
lAloh  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bombain,  and 
«Alab  is  re^rdod  a-i  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Kibigdom  of  Qusorate  and  the 
King4w"  of  Decan."— Hcwof,  L  ix.  1. 


1568. — "The  Ctovemor  advanced  agdnst 
Bombaym  on  the  6th  ?'ebniary,  which  was 
moreover  the  very  day  on  which  Ash 
Wadimdajr  feU.**— CbvAs  IV.,  r.  S. 

16r>l.    "  Item  of  Ma«ig\iao  8f>00 /tdtttt* 
**  Item  of  Monba^  17,000/«rfAur. 

**RetttB  of  tiie  land  snirandand  hgr  ilia 

King  of  Canbaya  in  ir>]3,  frooi  1686  to 
1548."— A  Jiou/ho,  Tombo,  188. 

1568.—".  .  .  and  better  stm  Is  (that  the 

areca)  of  Mombaim,  an  esUvte  and  i-sland 
which  the  King  our  Lord  has  graciously 
^'ranted  me  on  parpetnal  leaaa."*— Oaneia 

/Je  Ortti,  f.  9\e. 

,,  "SBRVAirr.  Sir,  hero  is  Simon 
Toficano,  your  tenant  at  Bombaim,  who  ha.i 
brought  this  basket  of  mangoes  for  you  to 
make  a  present  to  the  Governor;  aiid  be 
says  that  when  he  has  moored  hi.s  va^ol 
he  will  come  here  to  put  up." — Ibid,  f .  134v. 

\M.^"Deiiiriptitm  tff  the  Port  of  Mom- 

baym.  .  .  .  The  Viceroy  Tondc  do  Lin- 
harcs  sent  the  8  councillons  to  fortify  this 
Biiy,  so  that  no  European  enemy  should 
lie  able  to  enter.  Tbeee  Mimsten  viaitad 
the  place,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the 
widtn  (of  the  cntnince)  wing  so  great, 
l>econiing  even  wider  and  more  unob- 
Htructed  further  in,  there  wa-i  no  nhioe 
that  you  could  fortify  so  as  to  defend  tha 
entrance.  .  .       Aoeorre,  M8.  f.  227. 


1666.  — "Ces  Tch^rons  ....  demeuront 


"De  Bjic-aim  ^  fl  y  » 

.six  lieues."— 248. 


1673, — DecemWr  the  Eighth  wo  paid 
our  Homage  U>  tlu'  <'ni<>n-flag  flying  OD  th* 
Fort  of  Bombaim." — Fryer,  59. 

,,  "Bombaim  .  .  .  ventures  furthest 
out  into  the  Sea,  making  the  Mouth  of 
a  spacious  Bav,  whence  it  has  its  Ety- 
mology;  Bmninit  qoari  Boon  tay.**— 

Il^d.  62. 

1676.  — "Since  the  present  King  of  Eng- 
land married  the  Prinoeas  of  Poriinjatl,  who 
had  in  Portion  the  famous  Port  of  Bombtfya 
.  .  .  they  coin  both  Silver,  Copper,  and 
Tinn."--r«ir«MiW-,  K.  T.,  ii.  6. 

1677.  — "Quod dieta  Insula  de 

una  com  dapendentiis  snis,  noUs  ab  origlne 

iMinA  fide  ex  pact<>  (sicut  oportuit)  trudit-i 
non  fuerit." — KinrjJJIiarleji  IT.  to  the  Viceroy 
L.  de  Mondoza  Ftirtado,   ir»    />r.tcn.,  dx. 
of  the  Port  tutd  lokuid  of  Bombasr,  1724, 
p.  77. 

1690. -"  This  Idand  haa  Ita  DanoaaiiMtiMi 

from  the  Harbour,  which  .  .  .  waa  ori- 
ginallv  called  Boon  Bay,  ».«.  in  tha  /Wfa« 
ijo^s-  liAngimge,  aGoodBay  or  Harboor.**— 

Ori,H/ton,  129. 


*  "  Tens  e  ilha  d«  que  El-R«i  nosso  senhor  me 
fes  mmit  aflmida  em  fatiota."  Em  fiUiota  is  a 
corruption  apparently  of  enphytntta,  properly 
the  person  to  whom  land  was  granted  on  a  l«ase 
Hiich  as  the  Chril  Law  called  mephylnsta  "  The 
eniphyteata  Was  a  perpetual  lesNS  who  paid  a 
perpetoal  rant  to  the  owasi;'*— JhiflM  Cfid,  av. 
MmpkjfUudt. 
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1711. — Loekyer  dedam  it  to  be  im- 

poHHible,  with  ull  the  Ooni|xiny'H  Stron(?lh 
and  Art,  to  nmke  Bombfty  "a  Mart  of  Rreat 
BiiaiiMM.'*-P.  88. 

c.  1760. — .  .  one  of  the  most  com- 
modioua  bsiya  perhaps  in  the  world,  from 
which  distinction  it  rocoived  tho  denoiui- 
natioo  of  Bombaj,  by  oorraption  from 
the  Portiigwwo  BwMrB«kia^  tbougfa  now 
asaaUy  wntteo  by  ttMoi  Bonbalm."— 

1770.— "No  man  chose  to  aettle  in  a 

coiintrv  unhoulthy  as  to  ^'ive  rise  to  the 
{»n)verl>  ThiU  at  Bombay  a  man's  life  did 
uot  fxcrnl  tao  m/OMoontJ^—IUafmU  (B.  T., 
1777),  i.  -m. 

1809. — "The  largest  ptigoda  in  Bombay 
is  in  tho  Bltick  Town.  ...  It  is  UL<li(atod 
to  Motnba  JJevee  ,  .  .  who  by  her  images 
and  attributes  seenu  to  be  Partati,  the  wife 
of  Btva."— iforM  Orakm,  14. 

BOMBAY  BOX-WORK.  Tliis 

well-known  manufacture,  conisi.sting  in 
the  decoration  of  boxes,  desks,  &c., 
with  veucHiru  of  jgcontetrical  mosaic, 
aomewbat  after  t£e  fashion  of  Tun- 
bridge  wiuc.  i<  s.ii(l  to  liHve  been  intro- 
duced from  Slnra/  to  Sural  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  some  30  vein's  later 
from  Sunt  to  Bombay.  The  veneers 
are  formed  by  ceriienting  t'tgdlK-r  tine 
triiuigular  prisnui  of  elxjuy,  ivory, 
|^*eesi-8tainea  ivory,  stag's  horn,  and 
tin,  80  that  the  sections  when  sawn 
across  form  the  reijuired  pattern,  and 
such  thin  sections  are  then  attached 
to  the  panels  of  the  box  with  strong 
glue. 

BOMBAY  DtJCK.—See  BUMMELO. 

BOMBAY  MARINE.  This  was 
the  title  borne  for  maiiv  years  by  the 
meritorions  but  somewhat  depressed 

service  which  in  1830  aeiiuired  the 
style  (>(  the  "ln<liaii  Navv,"  and  on 
36lh  April,  18G3,  cviit^^d  to  e.xist.  The 
detachments  of  this  force  which  took 
itart  in  tli.-  China  War  (1841-42)  were 
known  to  their  brethi-en  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  under  the  temptation  of  allitera- 
tion, as  the  "  liombay  Buccaneers."  Ip 
their  earliest  eiii])loynu'nt  Jipiinst  the 
pirates  of  We.steru  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  had  been  known  as 
"the  Grab  Service."  But,  no  matter 
for  thes*^  name.s,  the  history  of  this 
Nav^  is  full  of  brilliant  actions  and 
services.  We  will  (^uote  two  noble 
examples  of  jmblic  virtue  : 

(1)  In  July  1811,  a  squadron  under 
Commodore  John  Hayes  took  two 


large  junks  issuing  from  Batavia,  then 
under  bhxkade.  The.se  were  lawful 
prize,  laden  with  Dutch  ])rojK?:rty, 
valued  at  X600,000.  But  Hayes  knew 
that  such  a  capture  would  create  great 
difficultie.s  and  embarrii-ssments  in  the 
English  trade  at  Canton,  and  he 
directed  the  rehvuse  of  this  splendid 
prize. 

(2)  3()th  June  1815,  Lieut.  Boyce  in 
the  brig  'Nautilus'  (180  tons,  carrying 
ten  18-pr.  carronades,  and  four  9-prs.) 
encountered  the  U.  S.  sl<H>p-of-war '  Vva- 
C(K'k'  (539  ton.s  carrying  twenty  32-pr. 
cfirronadei^,  and  two  long  18-prs.). 
After  he  liad  informed  the  AmericaB 
of  tlie  ratificaticm  of  pt  ace,  I'oyce  was 
peremptorily  ordereil  to  haul  down  his 
oolotti^  which  he  answered  by  a  flat 
refusaL  The  *  Peacock'  opened  fire, 
and  a  short  but  brisk  action  followed, 
in  which  Boyce  and  his  tirst  lieutenant, 
were  shot  down.  The  gallant  Boyce 
had  a  special  jiension  from  the 
Company  {£43b  in  all)  and  lived  to 
his  flOrd  year  to  enjoy  it. 

We  take  the  facte  from  tlie  Ilistoij 
of  this  Navy  by  one  of  its  oHioera^ 
Lieut.  C.  K.  Low  (i.  294X  but  he 
erroneously  states  the  ytension  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  U.S.  Govt. 

1780.  — "The  Hon.  Company's  sohooner^ 
Oarinjar,  with  Lieat.  Murry  Commander, 
of  tho  Bombay  Marines,  i-  ^ri  intr  t<t  Archin 
{nc,  see  ACHEEN)  to  tnt-t  t  thu  (  Jeres  and 
the  other  Kun)ii«  «hir«  fri)ni  Madrass,  to 
put  on  board  of  them  toe  St.  Helena  stOfW.** 
—Uiclry'*  Bengal  Gturttf^  April  8th. 

BONITO,  s.  A  n.sh  (TfimnuA  pt- 
Uimys,  Day)  of  the  same  family  (iicom- 
bridae)  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  very 
common  in  the  Indian  8ea.<).  The  name 
is  Port.,  and  apparently  is  the  a^j* 
bonito,  'fine.' 

c.  1610.— "Qn  y  pcnche  vno  quantiUS 
admiiaUe  de  gros  pouwona,  de  sept  oa  tmit 
aorkea^  qui  aaat  o6uitnioiw  qnari  de  mesme 
ntoe  et  eepoee  .  .  .  oomnas  booitea,  alba- 
!  choreic  daniadei,  ei  mttm,"—I'mrmd,  i. 
137. 

1615.— "Bonltoea  and  alUooree  are  hi 

'  colour,   nhape,   and   Uisto    imich    like  to 
I  MackeriU,  but  grow  to  be  very  large.  "-^ 
Tmv,  in  Pwrtkem^  ii.  1461. 

'     c.  1G20.— 

"  How  many  sail  of  wcll-nmnn'd  ahipe 
As  the  Bontto  does  the  Flyinff-lin 
Have  we  pxumied.  ..." 

Beaum.  <t  Het.,  The  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

c.  1760.— "The  fi!«h  undoubtedly  takee 
its  name  from  relishing  so  well  to  the  taste 
of  the  Portuguese  .  .  .  that  they  call  ii 
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Bonito,  which  imswers  in  our  toDirue  to 
6tl6mm."^-&nm,  i.  &  ^ 

17^1.- 

*'  While  on  the  vard-arm  the  harpooner  nts, 
Strikes  tho  boneta,  or  the  aharic  en- 
snares." — (SnuHgffr,  B.  ii. 

J ""3  — "Tho  Captain  informed  iw  he  had 
naintd  his  ship  the  BOQIIttta,  OUt  of  grati- 
tude to  PtroTidenoe;  for  onoa  ...  the 
ahip  in  wfaidi  he  ^en  Mfled  was  becalmed 
for  five  weeks,  and  durinj;  all  that  time, 
numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta  swain  close  to 
her,  and  wi  re  caught  for  f(Kxl ;  he  reeolTed 
tberefofe  that  the  ship  he  should  next  got 
■hooM  be  exiled  the  BoHnHia."—Bogwe/f, 
Jmtmal      Tow,       onder  Oot.  18,  1778. 

BOHZ^  s.   A  term  long  applied 
by  Europeans  in  China  to  tlie  BucldhLst 
clerg}',    l.ut    originating   with  eiirly 
visitoRi  to  Japan.    Its  orifiin  is  how- 
em  not  quite  clear.   The  Chinese 
Fi'm/eng,  'a  nligioiis  person'  is  in 
JajMinese  6o/jci  or  bonzS;  but  Konpen 
prefers  fthsze,  *  Teacher  of  the  Law,' 
pron.  in  Jap  imst'  ho-zi  {Die  Rel.  de» 
lUnhllui,  i.  321,  and  also  Schott's  Zur 
Lut.  <ks  Ckin.  Buddhumus^  1873,  x*.  46). 
It  will  be  Been  that  some  of  the  old 
quotations  favour  one,  and  some  the 
other,  of  these  sources.    On  tlu'  rjtlier 
band,  Bandhya  (for  Skt.  vandya,  'to 
vhcmi  worshii)  or  reverence  is  due, 
very  reverend  )  .'*eeins  to  \)e  applied  in 
Nepal  to  the  Buddhist  clergy,  and 
Hodgson  coofliders  the  Japanese  bonze 
(borndf)  traceable  to  this.  {E$myjt, 
1874,  p.    63.)    The  wmie  word,  as 
handluf  or  bfind^^  i^i  in  Til>etan  siniilarlv 
aj)plied.— (See  JaetMuf*  Dict.^  p.  365.*) 
The  word  first  (K-curs  in  Joi^e  Alvarez's 
accoimt  of  Janan,  and  next,  a  little 
later,  in  the  letters  of  St.  Francis 
Xa\ier.    Oock.s   in  bis  Diary  uses 
forms  approaching  borj'. 

1549. —  "I  find  the  Cfmirnon  secular  injoplo 
here  leiss  impure  and  more  obedient  to 
WMOO  than  their  Driesto.  whom  they  call 
bonos." — JLitttfr  Of  St.  Jr.  Xuvier.  in  Cole- 
riig^t  Life,  ii.  238. 

15G2. — "Brubeacunt  enim,  ot  incredibi- 
bter  o,nif u ndnntMr  Bonxli,  ubi  male  co- 

hacrcrc,  ac  pug-nare  inter  sene  ea.  quae 
docent,  palaro  owUsnditur.' — .Sic<i.  Fr.  Xaterii 
Bpim.  vTzviL,  ed.  1«7. 

V'l'l.  "  .  .  .  saccrdotes  .  .  .  qui  ipsorum 
lintfiU  Bonsii  appcllantur."— if.  Acoioy  68. 

1586. — "They  have  amonj^  them  (in 
•lapnn)  many  prieytx  of  their  irinis  whurn 
they  e:>ll  Bonsoe,  uf  the  which  there  be 
jrreat  conventB."— jPewtai's  Tr.  of  JTsMten 
(1569),  ii.  300. 

1590. — *'Thi)4  dotttrine  doe  all  they  em- 
brace, which  are  in  China  cjillcd  Cfii,  but 
with  us  at  lopon  are  named  BoaisL" — An 


1  £fct.  TmttiM^  of  the  Kingd.  o/  CAmm,  ife., 
aw/,  ii.  580.  if     ^  » 

c.  1606.— "Capi.  Buia  ha»  BOBMSa."— 

Purehtu,  i.  374. 

1618.— "And  thoir  is  300  bOBB  (or  pagon 
pristes)  have  alowance  and  montjiynanco  for 
eaver  to  pray  for  hi«  »ole,  in  the  name  sort© 
as  munkes  and  fryres  um  to  doe  amongst 
the  Koman  papistee."— (7ociv'«  LHani.  ii,  76 : 
(in  i.  117,  bosal ;  boHMS  (i.  148). 

[1676.  "It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
this  country  (Siam)  more  than  200,000  priests 
coned  BoBisa."— jnBi«ni««r,  ed.  Ball,  iu  m] 


1727.  —  ".  .  .  or  }K>rha|w  make  him  fad^'o 
in  a  C'/iiiia  honsee  in  his  Calendar,  under  the 
name  of  a  Cbrbtfam  aOnt."— il.  jroM^toe. 
i.  253. 

1794-7.— 

"  Alike  to  me  enca.<)'d  in  Grecian  bronze 
Konin  or  Vulpato,  Veda,  Priest,  or  Bonxe." 

PurmiU  of  LiUrature^  6th  ed.,  p.  335. 
c.  1814.-. 

"  WhUe  Fnm  deals  in  i>*f»*i«t>fnT.  lytnifftj, 
Bobea— 

Peen^  Bishops,  and  Punch,  Bum— are 
aeered  to  thee." 

T.  Moure,  Hum  and  Fum. 

[(1)  BORA,  BOOEA,  s  Bcng. 
IJuMOf  a  kind  of  cargo-boat  used  in 
the  liven  of  Bengal 

[1075.— '*  Aboat  ooooe  ofertook  the  eight 
boraes."— JSTei^  Ditarjf,  Hak.  Soo.  ii. 

ccxxxni. 

[1680.— "The  boeini  .  .  .  bein^r  a  very 
floaty  Hprht  boat,  rowingo  with  20  to  .'10 
Owars,  these  carry  Salt  Peotor  and  other 
goo<ls  from  Hugly  downewards,  and  aane 
trade  to  Daooa  with  »ilt ;  they  also  serve 
for  tow  boats  for  ye  nhips  bound  up  or 
downe  ye  riTer."— iMf .  ii.  16.] 

(2)  BOBA,  8.  H.  and  Onz.  hohrd 

and  bohora,  whicli  H.  H.  Wilson  re- 
fers to  the  Skt.  vi/amh<fr7,  'a  trader, 
or  man  of  allairs,'  from  which  are 
toi  ined  the  ordinary  H.  words  byohard^ 
byulutriijif  (and  a  Gu/.erati  form  which 
comes  very  near  boliord).  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  quotation  from  NuruUali 
l)elow,  but  it  i.s  not  quite  certain.  Dr. 
John  WiLsdu  (s<.'e  l)elow)  give.«^  an 
Arabic  derivation  which  we  liuve  been 
unable  to  verify.  [Here  can  be  no 
re<a.s(inable  doul»t  that  this  is  incorrect,] 
There  are  two  classes  of  Bub  i  as  be- 
longing to  different  Mohammedan 
aeetai  and  diffexent  in  babit  of  life. 

1.  The  Shfa  Bohrdif  who  are  e.s- 

f  .sentially  townspeople^  and  esjuMnally 
congre^te  in  Surat,  Burhanpur,  Ujjain, 
&o.  Their  are  those  best  known  far 
and  wide  by  the  name,  and  are  usually 
devoted  to  trading  ana  money-lending. 
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Their  ori^jiiial  aeat  waa  in  Guzerat,  and 
they  ftie  most  numeronB  there,  and  in 

the  Bombay  territory  gener^y,  but 
are  also  to  bo  found  in  various  parts  of 
Central  India  and  the  N.-W.  Provinces, 
[where  they  are  all  Hindus].  The 
word  in  Honibay  is  often  used  ;ls  syn- 
onymous with  pedlar  or  boxwallah. 
The^  are  generally  well-to-do  ])eople, 
keeping  very  cleanly  and  comfortable 
houses.  [See  an  account  of  them  in 
Farbetf  Or.  Menu  i.  470  »eoq.  2nd  ed.l 
These  Bohnui  appear  to  rorm  one  of 
tlie  numerous  Sni'a  s«Mfs,  akin  in 
character  to,  and  aj)parently  of  the 
same  origin  as,  the  Ismailiyah  (or  Att- 
sontru  of  the  Middle  Ages),  and  daini 
aa  their  original  head  and  d()<  ti»r  in 
India  one  Va'kuk  who  emigrated 
from  Egy])t,  aiiid  landed  in  CSunhay 
A.I>.  1137.  But  t]>e  chief  scat  of  the 
doctrine  is  alleged  to  have  l>een  in 
Yemen,  till  tli.it  country  was  con- 

Ead  by  the  Turks  in  1538.  A 
exiKlus  of  the  .«5ect  to  India  then 
place.  Like  the  Ismailis  the^ 
attach  a  divine  character  to  their 
Mullah  or  chief  Pontiff^  who  now 
resid'-s  at  Surat.  They  are  gjiided  liy 
hun  in  all  things,  and  they  ]>ay  hmi  a 
percentage  on  tndr  profits.  But  there 
are  st'vi'ral  s<'<  tarian  sidKlivisions : 
DdUdi  Bohrati,  Hulainuini  Bohrris,  &<■. 
[See  JMm,  Ba*  Mald^  ed.  187    ]>.  264 

S.  The  Sunni  Bohnh.  These  are 
very  niiiiu  lous  in  the  Nortliem  f'on- 
can  and  Guzerat.  They  are  essentially 
peasants,  sturdy,  thrifty,  and  excellent 
cultivators,  retaining  mudi  of  Hindu 
habit ;  and  are,  thongh  they  have 
dropjiwl  ca^tv  distinctions,  very  e.\clu- 
sive  and  "denominational'*  (as  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer  expre.ss«\s  it).  Ex- 
ceptionally, at  Pattaii,  in  IVinxIa  Slate, 
there  is  a  rich  and  tliriving  cuniinunity 
of  trading  Bohris  of  the  Sunni  sert  lon  ; 
they  ha^-o  no  intercourse  with  their 
Shi'a  namesakes. 

The  history  of  the  Bohris  is  still 
very  ol)Scure  ;  nor  d(M\s  it  s«'eni  ascer- 
taini«d  whether  the  two  sertions  were 
originally  one.  Some  things  indicate 
that  the  ShI'a  Bohrfts  may  be,  in  accord- 
ance witli  tlieir  tradifinn,  in  .some  ef)n- 
siderable  part  of  foi-eign  descent,  and 
thai  the  Bunni  Bohras,  who  are  un- 
qoestionably  of  Hindu  descent,  may 
nave  Iwen  native  «-on verts  of  tin- 
foreign  immigranUi,  ailerwards  forcibly 


brought  over  tu  Sunni.sui  ))V  the  (iuse> 
rat  Sultans.  But  all  this  must  be 

said  with  much  res<;rve.  The  histoiy 
is  worthy  of  inve.stigation. 

The  (luotation  from  Ibn  Batuta, 
which  refers  to  Gandari  on  the  Baroda 

river,  south  of  CamKay,  alludes  most 
jirobably  to  the  Bohrus,  and  may  per- 
iiaps,  though  not  nec^iisarily,  indicate 
an  origin  (or  the  name  different  from 

either  of  those  s^iggested. 

0. 1343.—"  When  we  arrived  at  Kanddiir 
...  we  rsoelTed  a  vMt  firaos  the  firineipel 

Miumlnmnf*  dwelling'  at  his  (the  piipin 
King'8)  Capital,  such  as  tho  ChUdrrn  of 
KUojah  Bohrah,  atuon)/  whom  wiw  the  Na- 
kboda  lUrahlm,  whu  imd  6  veaaels  belonging 
to  him.**— Tki  BaMa,  iv.  68. 

c.  1620.— Nunill:ih  <>f  Shuster,  quotoil 
Colebrooke,  ipeakii  of  this  class  as  having 
been  ooovmted  to  Islam  900  yean  hefefe. 

Ho  Hiiyj*  also:  "Most  of  them  salwst  l)y 
comnitircu  und  niedianioftl  trader  ;  a^  i»  in- 
dicated by  the  name  Bohrah,  which  sdgnifieA 
'  merchant '  in  the  dialect  of  Qujerat."— In 
An.  Rf*.,  vH.  888. 

1673.—".  .  .  'Hk-  rc-t  (of  theHohBame* 
dan*)  are  adopted  under  the  name  of  the 
Provinee  or  Sngdom  they  are  bom  in,  an 

Afitfjul  ...  or  Sehi<iiis  they  have  made,  ad 
liiihim,  JmwUtf^  and  the  idwe»t  of  all  iff 
Borxah."— /Vyer,  83. 

c.  1780. — "  Amitn^j  tin-  r- -t  was  the  whole 
of  the  jTitjiorty  of  ccr'.iin  Muhammad 
Mokrim.  a  man  <»f  the  Bohra  triljc,  the 
Chief  of  all  tho  merchants,  aiid  tho  owner 
of  three  or  four  merdiaiit  ships." — B,  pf 

1810.—"  The  Borehl  are  an  inferior  set  of 
traveUinor  merchants.  The  inaide  of  a  BoraK*$ 

\>ox  in  like  that  of  an  Knf^li^h  country  shop, 
spellinii-lxioks,  j>raycr-lH»Kk.<«,  lavender  wat4?r, 
can  do  lui  .  ,  s.wiji,  tapes,  scis»i^)rs,  knives, 
needles,  and  thread  make  but  a  smaU  pert 
of  the  variety."— ifoTNi  Oraham^  88. 

lS'J.').-"'niL'  Boras  (at  Brooch)  in  conoral 
are  un{K>]>ulur,  and  hold  in  the  mmo  esti- 
mation fur  pAnnmony  that  the  Jews  are  in 
England.  "-/TcAir,  ed.  1844,  ii.  119;  ako 

Hce  72. 

18r>.'^.— "I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptiring 
iHmuil  Ihnum,  the  first  Bohora  who,  as  far 
OH  wo  know,  has  jot  oniVmicod  ("hri-ti.mity 
in  India.  .  .  .  He  a|»|«ears  thorontrhlv 
divorced  from  Muhammad,  and  from  'Aii 
the  aon-in-law  of  Muhammad,  whom  the 
HohorAs  or  /n>tinf/rl,  aeeording  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tho  Araliic  word,  from  whi<  h  the 
name  is  derived,  e>ti  cin  a>  an  iinprovcraont 
on  his  father-in-law,  ha%-iiig  a  higher  degree 
of  inapiratiop,  which  has  in  good  meaaore, 
as  they  imagine,  manifoHfod  it-e'f  nnmng  hia 
successors,  recognise*!  by  tho  Bohoras  and 
bv  the  Ansariyah,  Ismaeliyali,  l>ru.s,  and 
Metawileh  of  Syria.  .  .  ."—LtttfnifDr.JtJkH 
iri/sem,  in  Life,  p.  466. 

1863. — .  .  India,  iKjtwoen  which  and 
tho  north-east  coast  of  Africa,  a  condder- 
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able  trade  i.s  airrietl  on,  chicHy  l>y  Bozah 
tnerchanUof  Uuzerat  and  Cutch."— AulMr, 
iBttod.  to  KorMana,  Hak.  Boc  zlix. 


BORNEO.  n.p.  T)iis  name,  as 
applied  to  tin-  givat  Island  in  it.s  en-  ■ 
tiret/,  is  taken  from  that  of  the  capital 
tovA  of  Uie  diief  Malay  State  existing 
it  wlien  it  became  known  to 
ms,  Bnin/^  Bum/,  Brututi,  or 
still  exiiiting  and  known  as 


1516. — "  In  this  island  much  camphor  for 
eating  is  gathered,  and  the  Indians  value  it 
highly.  .  .  .  This  island  is  called  Boxney." 
— BorftoM.  203-4. 

1581.— '"The  two  ships  deuarted  thence, 
•ad  raniung  amonfr  roanv  islands  came  on 
one  which  ctintained  much  cinnamon  of  the 
linest  kind.  And  then  again  running  among 
mukj  tdands  they  aimo  to  the  luand  of 
Baueo,  where  in  the  harbour  they  found 
many  junks  belonging  merchants  from  all 
the  j<arts  abf>ut  Malacca.  wIid  nmko  a  great 
mart  in  that  Bonao."— Corrra,  ii.  631. 

15B4. — "OMupbora  from  Brimeo  (mia- 
reading  prohaV>ly  for  Bnmeo)  DMN  to 
China.^'— itarrrf,  in  HaJtl.  ii.  412. 

[16ia— •'BeiMlaTa  an  with  white  and 

black  quarts,  like  checkers,  stich  as  Foling* 
knytay  are." — I/anprrM,  LeUers,  i.  72.] 

Tim  «3oth  caOad  Btraalaya  perhaps  took 
ite  naoM  from  Oil  idand . 

[  „  "Thara  is  brimatooo,  pepper, 
B<mrnadl  camphor. "-^Ikuiven,  LeUtn,  i. 

79.] 

1614.-IB  An'ajfory,  i.  313  [and  in  FoiUr, 
XiMen^  ii.  Ml  it  ia  tmttan  Bmaa. 

1727.  "Tlu  trreat  island  of  BorneW  or 
,  the  largest  except  Ca/jfomia  in  the 
wortd."^^ .  MtMnUMy  nm  44. 

BOBO-BODOB,  or  -BUDUB,  n.p. 
The  name  of  a  gnat  Buddhistic  monu- 
ment of  Indian  character  in  tlie  district 
of  Kadfi  in  Java  ;  one  of  tlie  moat  re- 
markable in  the  world.  It  is  a  <jua.si- 
pjfamidal  .stun  tare  occamring  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  wliiih  apparently 
forms  the  core  of  the  building.  It  is 
quadrangular  in  plan,  thesidea,  however, 
broken  by  .successive  pmift  fjon.s  ;  each 
side  of  the  liasenient,  400  feet.  Includ- 
ing the  basement,  it  rises  in  six  succes- 
ave  temoea,  four  of  them  forming 
rnrridore,  the  .sides  of  which  are 
panelled  with  bas-reliefa,  which  Mr.  i 
r&gaman  calenlatad  would,  if  extended  I 
in  a  single  line,  eover  three  miles  of 

Sound.    Thei*e  repre,s*Mit  sfvne.«i  in  the 
e  of  Sakya  Muni,  scenes  from  the  I 
Jitakas,  or  pre-existcsicea  of  Sakya, 
and  other  .s^Ties  of  Biiddhi.stio  grou])«. 
Above  the  corridors  the  structure  be-  > 


comes  cin'-ular,  ri.sing  in  three  shallower 
stages,  lM)nlered  with  .small  dagolias 
(7S  in  nuiiiUer),  and  a  large  dagoba 
crowns  the  whole.  The  72  dagolwis 
are  hollow,  built  in  a  kind  of  stone 
lattice,  and  each  contains,  or  haa  oon> 
tained,  within,  a  stone  Buddha  in  the 
usual  attitude.  In  niche-s  of  the  corri- 
dors al.so  are  numerous  Buddhii-s  larger 
than  life,  and  about  400  in  number. 
Mr.  Fergu.s.son  coneludt-.s  from  various 
data  that  this  wonderful  structure  must 
date  from  a.d.  660  to  800. 

Tlii.s  monument  is  not  ment  ioned  in 
Valentijn's great  History  of  the  Dutch 

Indies  (172(5X  ^^^^  due.s  its  imme  ever 
seem  to  have  readied  Europe  till  Sir 
Stamfonl  l^affles,  the  British  Lieut.- 
Guvernor  of  Java,  visited  the  district 
in  January  1814.  The  structure  was 
tlien  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation, 
even  with  trees  of  considerable  .size. 
RafHe.s  caused  it  to  be  cleai-ed,  and 
drawings  and  meaaurements  to  be 
made.  His  Histonj  of  Jam,  aiid  Craw- 
ford's HiM.  of  tiu  Indian  ArchipelaaOy 
made  it  known  to  the  world,  llie 
Dutch  Govenmient^  in  1874,  published 
a  ^reat  collection  of  illustnUiavepIatefl^ 
with  a  descriptive  text. 

The  meaning  of  tiie  name  by  which 
this  montunent  is  known  in  the  neigh- 
l»ourhood  \\i\s  been  much  deliated. 
liatiles  writes  it  B6ro  Bddo  [Hud.  of 
JavtL,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  30  S099.].  [CVawfura, 
M'.-rr.  IHrt.  (s.v.),  s;iys :  ^^Jinrn  is,  in 
Javanese,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fish- 
trap,  and  budor  may  poasibly  be  a  ooiv 
rujition  of  the  Sanscrit  hmfa,  'old."n 
The  most  jtrobaMe  interjtietJition,  and 
accepted  by  Friedrich  and  other 
scholars  of  weight,  is  that  of  *  Myriad 
BtuMfma.'  TliLs  would  be  in  some 
analogy  to  another  famous  Buddhist 
monument  in  a  neighbouring  district, 
at  bnunbiinan,  which  is  called  Cluttidi 
S^mi^  or  the  "Thoiusjind  Temi»le.«i,** 
though  the  number  has  Ijeeii  really 
23a 


BOSH,  fl.  and  interj.  This  is  alleged 
to  I'c  taken  from  the  Turkish  bosli, 
signifying  "empty,  vain,  useless,  void 
of  sense,  meaning  or  utility"  (R§dr 
hour's  Diet.).  But  we  have  not  been 
,il)le  to  trace  its  lii.story  or  t'nsi  appear- 
ance in  English.  [Ac«-ording  to  the 
iVr.i^.D.  the  word  seems  to  havecome  into 
use  aWtut  1834  under  the  infltience  of 
Morier's  novels,  Ajfetlta^  Hajji  Jiaba, 
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&c.  For  varic>us  speculations  on  its 
origin  see  5  ser.  lY.  d:  Q.  iii.  114,  173, 
267. 

(1843.— "The  people  flatter  the  Envoy 
into  the  belief  that  the  tumult  is  Bash 
(notJiing)."— l^y  Sai^,  Jmtmal,  47. J 

BOSMAN,  BOCHMAN,  s.  Boat- 
hwaiu.    Liu^tar  .s  H.  (lioebuck). 

BOTICKEER,  s.  Port,  botiqueirn. 
A  shop  or  stall-keeper.  (See 
BOUTIQUE.) 

1S67. — "Ttem,  pareoeo  que  .  .  .  os  boti- 

3ueir08  nao  tonhuo  as  buticas  upertas  nos 
ia-s  «io  fe-ta,  senuo  dojiois  la  mesiui  da 
ter^."— Decree  31  of  Council  of  Goa,  in 
Archiv.  Purl.  Orlfid.,  fjusc.  4. 

1727. — ".  .  .  he  jMist  all  over,  and  was 
forced  t<i  relieve  the  |x)or  Botickeen  or 
Shopkeepers,  who  before  oould  pay  him 
Tomb."-- A.  HamittoK,  i.  *268. 

BO  TBEE,  s.  The  uaine  givi-n  in 
Ceylon  to  the  Pipal  tree  (see  PEEPUL) 
as  reverenced  by  the  Buddhists ;  Singh. 
ho-gdi.  Set;  in  Eniermn  Term  en  f 
(fieylon,  ii.  632  seqqX  a  chrouolt^ical 
senes  of  notices  of  the  Bo>tree  fram 
B.C.  S88  to  A.D.  1739. 

ir)7.^.~"<»f  their  (the  Vodd.i«")  worship 
there  ia  little  to  tell,  except  that  like  the 
Gingalezc,  they  set  round  the  high  trees  Bo- 
gM,  which  our  people  «  I'lujvd-trtet^  with  a 
■tone  base  and  j»ut  hiuii»s  nymn.  it." — Rykloj' 
Kan  Ooen*,  in  I  n/mtijn  (Ceylony,  209. 

1681. — "1  «hall  mention  but  one  Tree 
more  as  famous  and  highly  set  \i\  ax  any  of 
the  rc^t.  if  not  more  >'>.  tli  >'  it  hear  no 
fruit,  the  beneht  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
Uolineas  of  it.  Thin  tree  they  call  BO- 
i ;  we  the  Ood-trte."—KHOXt  18. 


BOTTLB-TBEE,  s.  Qu.  Adatmnia 
digitatn,  «>r  'baolvih'?  It.s  ;is]i«M  t  i- 
aoiuewhat  siiggu8tive  of  the  luiuie,  hut 
we  have  not  been  aide  to  ascertain. 

[It  ha.s  also  I'wn  Miggf,';t<-fl  that  it 
refers  to  the  Babool,  on  which  the 
Baya,  often  builds  its  uest.  *' These 
are  formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 

1>V  lonp  fxra^--  wf>\i-n  l'>L,'>'tlu'r  in  tlic 
al»ai)e  «>f  a  bottle. '  {ForU^  (Jr.  Man.^ 
2nd  ed.,  L  33.] 

1880.—*'  Look  at  this  prtsoner  ainmbering 
peacefully  under  the  xuggestiTe  botil^ 
tree. '   -l/i  B^if^f,  IW. 

[BOUND  HEDGE,  s.  A  (  orrupti-.n 
of  boundary-fudijCf  and  api>li«'«l  in  old 
military  writers  to  the  thick  planta- 
tion of  bamlnx)  or  prickly-i)ear  which 
used  to  surround  native  forts. 


1792.— "A  Bound  Hedge,  formed  of  a 
wide  twit  of  thorny  jilants  (at  Beringa- 
pataoi)."—  WiUi,  UutoriaU  SkeHehn^  iu.  217.) 

BOUTIQUB,  s.  A  common  word 
in  ('eylon  and  the  Madras  Pre.sidency 
(to  which  it  is  now  peculiar)  for  a 
small  native  shop  or  booth:  Port. 
hutica  or  hoUoa,  From  Bluteau  (Suppt) 
it  would  seem  that  the  tise  ot  hviUM 
was  peculiar  to  Portiigiu',sc  India. 

Il.>i8. — Buticas.  bee  ({notation  under 
8DID.J 

1S54.— "  .  .  .  nas  quaes  tmtiOM  niugnm 
]xxie  Tender  senfio  00  que  ae  oonoMiaai  oom 
o  Rendoiro."— BofaMo,  Tmho  do  £dmh  da 

India,  50. 

c.  1561.— "The  Halsbara  who  soMiathe 

botecaa. '-rormi,  i.  2,  267. 

1738.— "Tbat  there  are  many  batteeM 
built  cloM  under  the  Town-waU.**— JtSMorte 

on  FotifHt,  4/  Fdi  St.  Oeorgf,  in  Ifksefar, 

iii.  188.' 

1742.— In  a  grant  of  this  date  the  word 

api)ears  as  Butteca,— .'*'/'^r-</o«*,/Wwa  ReeoftU 
»f  ^.  Airot  J/ittrict,  ii.  114. 

1767.— "Mr.  Russell,  as Cullector^nera], 
l)etrs  leave  to  represent  to  the  Board  that  of 
late  years  the  Street  by  the  river  side  .  .  . 
has  Wen  greatly  encroaehefl  up  ui  hy  a 
numl>er  of  golaJl%  little  straw  hut«,  and 
boutiques.  .  ."—In  £o«y,  6W. 

1772.  —  ".  .  .  a  Boutique  nn  n  hant 
baviog  died  the  \2th  inst.,  niH  widow  was 
desirous  of  being  burnt  with  his  IxHly." — 
Papers  re/at  in    to  K.  I.  Arlhir*,  1821,  p.  268. 

1780.— You  must  know  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
peck  ...  is  a  great  buyer  of  Bargains,  m» 
that  she  will  often  go  out  to  the  Europe 
Shops  and  the  Boutiques,  and  lay  out  5  or 
600  Kupecj*  in  articles  that  we  have  not  the 
least  occji.sion  for."— Jadia  (juzeite,  Dec.  9. 

1782.--'*  For  Sale  at  No.  18  of  the  nag* 
Botiques  to  the  north  ward  of  Lyon's  Build- 
ings, where  musters  (q.v.)  may  be  aoen. . . ' 
/Hdta  GtuHte,  Oot.  12. 

IS.',!  Tlio  boutiques  are  ranged  along 
both  sides  of  the  street."— C'Aitty,  Cey/oa 
(%ne«eer,  172. 

BOWLA,  8.  A  portmanteau.  H. 
bdoldy  from  Port  haul,  and  bahu,  *a 
trunk.' 

BOWLY,  BOWEY,  s.  H.  bdoll, 
and  hdorty  Mahr.  bdvadi,   C.  P.  Brown 

(Zillah  Did.  h.v.)  says' it  is  the  Telepi 
bdvidi;  bdvi  and  bdvuii^  = '  well.'  This 
is  (ioubtless  the  same  word,  but  in 
all  its  forms  it  is  probably  connected 
with  Skt.  ifitTrt,  'a  hole,  a  well,'  or 
with  vdpit  'an  oblong  reservoir,  a  ]>ool 
or  lake/  There  is  also  in  Singhalese 
txwa,  'a  lake  or  pond,'  and  in  inscrip- 
tions vavit/a.   There  is  again  Maldiviau 
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lont,  *a  well,'  which  cumes  near  the 
GnzeniU  forms  mentioned  below.  A 

great  and  deep  rectangular  well  (or 
taiik  dug  down  t«  the  springs),  fwr- 
nUhed  with  a  de,»<cent  to  the  water 
\ff  means  of  lung  tiights  of  stejis,  and 
gt-nemlly  with  landings  and  l«>'jffif 
where  travellers  may  rest  in  the 
dnde.  This  kind  of  itnictiire,  almost 
peenliar  to  Western  and  Central  India, 
though  o<'<A>ii(»nally  met  with  in 
Northern  India  also,  is  a  favourite 
object  of  private  native  munificence, 
and  thougii  chidly  l«eneath  the  level 
of  the  noundf  is  often  made  the 
aal^ect  m  most  efTective  architecture. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  in 
Gnzerat,  where  other  fniins  of  the 
word  appear  to  W  ipdo  and  u-dln.  One 
of  the  most  splendid  of  these  stmctures 
is  that  at  AsArwa  in  the  suhurhs  of 
Ahmedahad,  known  as  the  Well  of 
Dhai  (or  'the  Nurse  Harir,  built  in 
1486  by  a  lady  of  tne  household  of 
Sultan  Mnli.imiiH'd  Big;ira  (that  famous 
*  Prince  ot  Canibay '  celebrated  by 
Butler— see  under  GAHBAT),  at  a 
cost  of  3  lakhs  of  rupees.  TTiere 
is  an  elaborate  nuxlel  of  a  great 
Ouzerati  bdoli  iu  the  Indian  Museum 
at  S.  Kensiiigton. 

We  have  seen  in  the  sul)ur1>s  of 
Palermo  a  r^^lar  bdoli,  excavated  in 
the  tnfaeeous  rock  that  covers  the 
plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  an  anrestor  of  the 
present  proprietor  (Count  lianchiWile) 
to  employ  people  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 

C  1S43.— "  I'lioru  WAS  also  a  bUn,  a  name 
by  iHiicb  the  Indians  designate  a  very 
■pdons  kind  of  well,  revetted  with  atone, 

md  prorided  with  stejis  for  c!c«fcnt  to  the 
vater'e  brink.  Some  of  theso  woIIh  have 
in  the  middle  and  on  etich  side  piivilions  of 
efeoiMh  with  eeats  and  benches.  The  Kings 
and  ddefmen  of  tlie  oountry  riTal  eedi 
other  in  the  con-struction  of  such  reservoirs 

00  roads  that  are  not  supplied  with  water." 
—Ibn  BatutOj  18. 

1528. — "There  waf  an  empty  space  within 
the  fort  (of  Agra)  between  Ihrahim  s  }>iilncc 
and  the  rara(«rts.  I  directed  a  large  wfiin 
to  be  oonstnicted  on  it,  ten  ges  by  ten.  In 
the  hm^uage  of  HtndoetAn  uejr  aia 
a  large  well  ha  vim?  n 
"Baber,  Mem.,  342. 

1776. — "Near  a  village  called 

Contra  I  left  the  line  of  march  to  sketch  a 
rum:irkable  building  ...  on  a  near  approjich 

1  di«5emed  it  to  bo  a  well  of  very  superior 
vorkmanship,  of  that  kind  which  the  natives 
eall  Bkoarse  or  Bhoulie."  — /VirtM,  Or. 

Mrm.  a.  10-2  :  (2n<l  ed.  i.  3.87]. 
1806.—"  '  Wbo-ao  digs  a  well  deserves  the 


love  «if  cTcaturt-'M  aiul  thu  ^'nioe  «)f  (iod,' 
Imt  a  Vavidee  i^*  .said  U:>  valuti  10  Kooeu  (or 
wells)  because  the  water  is  available  to  bipeds 
without  tile  aid  of  a  rope.**— A.  Dnumomd, 

IHuttrtition.f  itf  (! oZfmK'f,  tW. 

1825.— "Thei«o  booloes  are  singular  oon- 
trivances,  and  some  of  then  extramely 
hand.>«>n)e  and  striking.  .  .        iSfsfter,  «d. 

1H44,  ii.  37. 

1856.— "The  w&v  (Samde.  wdi»-fld)  is  a 

largo  edifice  of  a  picturesque  ana  .<tt(itoly  a« 
well  a.s  peculiar  character.  Alxivo  the  level 
of  the  ground  a  row  of  four  or  five  open 
{laviliona  at  r^ular^  diistances  from  each 
other  ...  is  alone  visible.  .  .  .  The  entranoe 
to  the  wftv  is  by  one  of  the  cri'l  panlion-j." 
~~Forb*s^  ItiU  Si&l&^  i.  267  ;  [ropnnt  lyr^, 
p.  1971- 

1876.— "To  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
i  East  Ruch  an  architectural  object  as  a  bowlee 
may  Hceni  a  stranu'e  iicrvcrsiou  «if  ingenuity, 
but  the  grateful  coolness  of  all  .subterranean 
apartments,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  the.se  rcros.scs, 
fully  compenaite  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu 
for  the  more  attmctivo  oi.agniliccnce  of  the 
gh&ts.  Gonsequently  the  descending  flighte 
of  which  we  ate  now  speaking,  have  (^ten 
been  more  ehdxmto  and  expcnHive  pieces  of 
architecture  than  any  of  the  building.s  above* 
i,'roun(l  found  in  their  vicinity."-  f''«ryUM$Ottf 
Indian  and  Kattern  ArrJ^Uecturr,  486. 

BOXWALLAH,    s.    Hybrid  H. 

Bakas-(i.c  box)  7c<ild.  A  native  itin- 
erant pedlar,  or  vackman,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Scotland  by  an  analosous 
temi.  Tlie  Boxvxlld  sells  cutbay, 
cheaj)  niek-naek.s,  and  small  wares 
of  all  kind-s,  chielly  £uro{)ean.  In 
former  days  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
to  .small  stations  and  .'^olif.iry  bunga- 
lows. The  Boi&  of  iiouibay  is  often 
a  htnwdla,  and  the  boxwdld  in  that 
region  is  commonly  caUed  Ami.  (See 
BOBA.) 

BOT,& 

a.  A  servant  In  Southern  India  and 

in  China  a  native  personal  .s«M*vant 
is  so  termed,  and  is  habitually 
summoned  with  the  voeative  'Boy!' 
The  .«ame  was  formerly  common  iu 
Jamaica  and  other  W.  I,  Islands. 
Similar  uses  are  familiar  of  pu4r  (e.g. 
in  the  Vulgate  Dixit  Gxesi  puer  Vtri 
Dei.  II  Kings  v.  20),  Ar.  tmW, 
rcuSdfuw,  garfon,  knave  (Germ.  Knabe) ; 
and  this  same  word  is  used  for  a 
lamp-servant  in  Shaki'sjx'are,  where 
Fhu'len  says :  **  Kill  the  Poys  and 
the  lug^ge  !  'tis  expressly  against  the 
laws  of  arms." — See  also  Orot^t  MiL 
AnttquittMy  i.  183,  and  I  I'in  rtuot.itinii 
i  from  Xavier  imder  Conicopoly.  The 
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word,  howevei'i  canie  to  be  especiaiiy 
uwd  for  *  Slave-boy,'  and  araplied  tr> 
slaves  of  any  ace.  The  I\>rtugU(>-^< 
wsed  mofo  in  u\c  same  way.  In 
*  Pigeon  £ngli^i'  ahm  'servant'  ii^ 
Boff,  whikt  *boy'  in  our  ordinarv* 
aenae  ia  diacriniinatod  aa  *miuUUhboy  \ ' 

b.  A  Palankin-1>earer.  From  tin- 
uanu'  of  the  wuste,  Telug.  and  Malayal. 
6^1,  Turn.  bovi.  &c.  Wilson  gives 
Nioi  as  H.  ana  Mahr.  also.  Tht> 
word  is  ill  use  northward  at  least 
to  the  Nerbudda  B.  lu  the  Konkan, 
people  of  thia  elaaa  are  called  JSoAtfr 
6^iii  (see  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  154,  iiL  77). 
P.  Pafjlino  is  therefore  in  error,  as  In- 
oft«n  i.s,  when  he  says  that  tlie  word 
boy  as  applied  by  the  English  and 
other  Europeans  to  the  (■<M>lies  or 
feuchini  who  cari^  the  dool^',  '^has 
nothiiu^  to  do  with  anv  Indian  Ian- 
l^nage.'^  In  the  first  ana  third  <iuota- 
tions  (under  b),  the  use  is  more  like 
a,  but  any  connection  with  Englisli  at 
the  datea  seems  impoarible. 

a.— 

1609.  — "I  lioujrht  of  them  a  /'ort»pa/f 
Boy  (which  the  Hctllandors  had  given  untn 
the  KiuK)  .  .  .  hee  ount  axeo  fortie-tive 
DoUen.**— JTcv/iV.  <b  Pwtka$,  1 196. 

"  My    Boy  St4-|«htii  (Jnjvenor."— 
MiaitiHS,  in  y'un-Acu,  21 1.  Suu  also  267,  296. 

1(B1.— "We  had  a  bfart  boy  my  Father 

brought  fruiii  I'lirto  Nuv.i  ;.i  ittutul  u|>i>ii 
him,  who  sec'intr  his  MaMtor  U>  ho  a  PriwuuT 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peo|toof  bin  own  r<>iii- 
plexion,  would  not  now  obey  hu  Uom- 
vukad."—Knox,  124. 

16B6. — "Being  informed  where  the  Chief 
mmof  the  Choultry  lived,  he  (Dr.  firown| 
took  bfs  tword  and  pi^ttol,  and  beuw  foUowea 

hy  his  boy  with  iUU)ther  pistol,  and  his  hone 
keeper.  .  .  ."—in  U'Aee/rr,  i.  '300. 

1794.— Shped.  From  his  nuuter's  Hoqm 

at  Moidapore,  a  few  dny-(  situf.  A  Malay 
blare  BQy."— la  Settm-Karr^  i.  4j  ;  aoe  al:io 
pp.  m  179. 

1836.— "The  real  Indian  Indies  lie  on  a 
sofa,  and  if  tht-y  dn>i>  thi-ir  handkerchief, 
they  ju.st  lowor  their  voice*  and  Kay  Boy  I 
in  a  very  gentle  U>n»"^L0tJlenfrom  Madnu, 
88. 

1866.-"  Yea,  Sahib,  I  ChriMian  Boy. 
Plenty  poojah  do.  Sunday  time  never  no 
woric  do."— IVm/yaa,  The  Dami  Bumgatow^ 
p.  226. 

Also  used  by  the  French  in  the 

£ast : 

1872. — "  M<m  boy  ni'acconiiT«gnait  |H>ur 
me  sorvir  .'i  r<n.:ciu»ion  do  gniele  et  d'inter- 
pr^te." — Itfi".  df»  D'ur  Monc/fn,  xcviii,  957. 

1875.—"  He  was  a  faithful  servant,  or  boy, 


an  they  are  here  called,  about  forty  yearn 
of  »ge."—Tk<mMm'$  Mutauea,  228. 

1S7»5.^"A  Portuguese  Boy  .  .  .  from 
liumytuy."—Blachcood'»  May.,  Nov.,  p.  578. 

b.— 

1554.-  (At  CJoo)  "also  to  a  luiitfuty  with 
6  peons  {pitU*)  and  a  moeadam  with  6  torch- 
l>oaror»  (tochdt),  one  umbrella  boy  {hum  b6y 
do  sombrttro  ),  two  wa-^hcrmen  {maivnin*),  6 
wator-carriurs  (bdyB  i/'a'}"<nx)  all  nerving  the 
governor  ...  in  all  uardaoe  and  4 
tangas  annually,  or  84,240  reb.**— iSL  Heteeio, 
Tombi»,  57. 

(1563. — "And  there  are  men  who  carry 
thu  umbrella  so  dextenmsly  to  watd  off  the 

sun,  that  although  their  ma.stcr  trots  on  his 
hor«e,  the  sun  does  not  t*>uch  any  part  of 
hi.H  ImmIv,  and  such  men  arc  called  in  India 
hoi." —Barrot,  Dec.  3,  Bk.  x.  ch.  9.] 

1591.— A  proclamation  of  the  viceroy, 
Matthias  d'AnKxjuer«iue,  orders:  "that  no 
person,  of  what  quality  or  conditiun  aoerer, 
shall  go  fai  a  patanauim  without  my  express 
lioonce,  save  they  be  over  60  years  of  age, 
to  be  first  proved  before  the  Auditor-General 
of  I'oliec  .  .  .  and  those  who  i'ontr;»%eno 
this  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  200  cruzado«,  and 
persona  of  mean  estate  the  half,  the 
/Hi/anffinft  and  their  belongings  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  bois  <jr  moucos  who  carry 
such  fxi/aii'ftti/.^  ^hall  Ih)  conaemned  to  hia 
Majesty's  galloya.  "— wlreA»r.  J*ari.  Onent.^ 
faso.  8,  824. 

160H-10.-  ".  .  .  faisnns  Im  irruues  et 
observums  lo  St.vii^i/o  it  riv<i>iign>ilo,  ayans 
tousiours  leur  boay  qui  porte  Teur  paraad, 
sans  lequel  ils  n'oaent  sortir  de  logia,  ou 
antreroent  on  les  estimeroit  picarot  et  miser- 
ables."— ifocpM^  Voi/af/e*,  'iXXi. 

1610.—".  .  .  autros  Gentils  <}ui  sont 
oommo  Cn  icheteurs  et  Porte-faix,  qu'ils 
appellcnt  Boye,  c'est  a  dire  Ii<euf  |Njur 
{Kjrter  quehjue  pesat  faix  que  ce  aoit," — 
I'yrnrd  (i<  U»a/,  ii.  27 ;  FHak.  Soc.  u.  44. 
On  this  Mr.  Gray  notes:  "Pyrard's  fanciful 
inter|>roUition  'ox,'  Port.  Inn',  may  be  due 
either  to  himself  or  to  some  Portuguese 
friend  who  would  luive  his  joke.  It  is 
repeated  by  RiiuIla^'e-de-Gous  (p.  211),  who 
finds  a  parallel  indignity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  muhts  by  the  French  gentry  li»wards 
their  chair-men."] 

1673. — "  We  might  recite  the  C^lios  .  ,  . 
nnA  PtJenteni  ',  by  the  voi^  Heathens 

esteemed  a  degcnemto  Olfsjiring  of  the 
HoteMOres  (see  HALALCOBE).  '-/>Yer.  'M. 

1720.— "BoU.  In  Portugtieso  India  are 
those  who  carry  f  ho  And^irr.f  (see  ANDOR), 
and  in  S;il.«et<}  there  is  a  village  of  them 
which  iviys  its  dues  from  the  fish  irirfdh 
they  sell,  buying  it  from  the  fiaheiBMn  of 
the  shores."— B/uteut,  Diet,  s.t. 

175540.->*«.  .  .  PkOMikiB-hafi.'*— 

50. 

1778.-"  Boys  de  paimuuim,  KiUkr."— 
OrmMtim  indtmlmd  (PD»t.fc  Bona,  88^ 


1782. — ".  .  .  un  hamhoii  arqu^  dans  le 
milieu,  qui  tieut  au  pabiiquin,  and  sur 


oogle 


BOYA. 


Ill       BRAHMIN,  BRAHMAN. 


lee  bouU  dU4uel  ho  mettent  6  uu  6t>ortoars 
So. 

1785.— •' The   boya    with   Colonel  Law- 
rence'!* i.ia.I;inkeen  huviiijf  Mlni^fgled  a  little 
oat  of  tbe  line  of  march,  wore  picked  up 
the  Morattas.** — CbmwnWf,  Lift-  of  Ctn-^,  \. 
207. 

"My  pUmquin  bofi  wiU  he  laid 
on  the  road  on  Monday."— HW/^i^toiH  Hi. 


1809.  — "Mv  bO^jrs  wore  in  high  spirits, 
lavfrhin^  and  singing  through  the  whole 

ru'irJit."    f.</.  Valrtttta,  i.  326. 

1810.  — "The  {Milankeen-betirers  are  called 
Bhois,  and  are  remarkable  for  strength  and 

"    "  6niAa«sl28. 


BOYA,  8.     A  buoy.     Sea  H. 

(Rorbuck).  [Mr.  Skeat  adds:  "The 
Malav  won!  is  aLso  boya  or  bai-ropf 
whicli  Jatter  I  r^innot  trace."] 

[B07AN0BR  BAONOB,  s.  A 
corr.  of  the  Malayal.  VdUutiavar^ 
•  Ruler.' 

[1887.— "Somewhere  about  16iM-9r>  .  .  . 
the  KadattunSd  li^ija,  known  to  the  early 
EngUdi  as  tiie  Boy«Aor«  or  Baonor  of 

Btiaayara,  Wius  in  Hemi-in<lej>cndL'nt  posvics- 
aioQ  of  KaduttiiniUi,  that  i^,  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Mabd  and  Kotta  rinm. 


«.  The  Fabnyra  Tree  (st-f 
PALMYRA)  or  Bonuses  flabtUifonnis. 
The  Portuguese  called  ihia  Paliueira 
1nf»  (*wilcl'  palmX  whtoce  the 
Bugliah  corruption.  The  term  is  un- 
known in  I'.'  iitr'il,  wliere  the  tree  is 
callwl  '  fau-uahii,'  '  2»aLuiyra,'  or  by  the 
H.  luane  idi  or  idr. 

Ifi23.  — "The  »HH.k  is  made  after  the 
faahion  of  thui  country,  i.e.  not  of  {)a[ier 
wfakli  is  seldotn  or  never  used,  but  of  palm 
laaveM,  viz.  of  the  Icavos  of  tlu&t  which  the 
Fortiurue«4«  dill  pttlmMHi  bnuna  (nic),  or  wild 
i^x\m:--P.dtUm  VaUe,  iL  «1;  [Hak.  Soo. 

c.  1666.— "Tons  lea  MaJaharcs  »«crivent 
comme  nous  de  gaoohe  ^  ilnit  aur  les 
feuUles  des  Paiaurat  Bnmu."— JAnwiiof, 

167:J.-"  .\m'thcr    Tree    calle<l  Brabb. 
bodied  4ike  the  Uocoe,  but  the  leaves  grow 
raand  Hka  a  Faaooek's  Tail  set  apricot. 
Pryrr,  76. 

17.''>9.— "Bxmbb,  so  called  at  Bombav: 
pAlmira  on  the  coast ;  and  TmU  at  Bangaf." 

c.  1760. — "There  are  also  hero  and  thoro 
interKpented  a  few  brab- trees,  or  rather  wild 
pUn>tra«B  (tfae  isoid  ftra^  baing  derired  from 
wiMi  te  TtetMUM  dgidAia  wfld) 
.  .  .  the  chief  proitt  from  that  is  the  todMy." 
i.  48. 


[1808.— iSeequotationunderBANDAAEE.] 

1809.— "The  Pnlmyra  .  .  .  here  called 

the  brab,  furnishes  the  K-st  leaves  for 
thatching,  and  the  dead  ones  iwrvo  for  fuel." 
—Mmria  Orahm,  5. 

BBAHMTN,  BBAHMAN,  BBA- 
MIN,  s.    In  some  parts  of  India 

called  Bnhman ;  Skt.  Brdhmana. 
This  word  now  means  a  meniljer  of 
the  priestly  caste,  hut  the  original 
meaning  and  use  were  different. 
Haug.  (Brahma  und  die  BnUimanen^ 
pp.  8-11)  traces  the  woixl  to  Uie  root 
om,  *to  inerease,'  and  shows  how  it 
has  con\Q  to  have  its  present  signifiai- 
tion  Tlif  older  Engli.sh  form  is 
Brachman,  which  couies  to  us  through 
the  Greek  and  Latin  anthors. 

c.  n..-.  330.—".  .   .  tQ^  dp  TaffJiMt 

<ro<f>iaTu)y  i5ui>  dro  'f>-ij(rl,  BpoxM^^a^  dfi<fyo- 

Si  rec^epor  Kotvffrt}!',  au0or/pott  f  asoXou- 
6<lf  nae-rrrdt  .  .  ."—AruMuhu,  quoted 
in  Strabo,  xv.  c.  61. 

0.  B.O.  800.— "'AXXip  a  9mlpt9u>  swt> 

rat  Tfpl  tCjv  (f>i\o<r6<ptifv  dt'>o  y^yrj  ^ffKu/y, 
Sv  Toirt  fiiv  BpaxM^yat  xaXei,  rods  94 
VapitdMLt  [Sapftiixitf  J* — Ftmo  Meguttkeneit 
in  lUnbOt  xv.  c.  59. 

c.  A.D.  150.~"  But  the  evil  stars  have  not 
forced  the  Brahmina  to  do  evil  and  abomin- 
able  things;  iKir  havo  tlu-  jjimm!  stJirs  per- 
suaded the  re.Ht  of  tlte  (Indians)  to  abstain 
from  evil  things."— AsMfaaaaei,  in  OWaioaV 

Spicilerjinnt,  18. 

c.  ^.D.  500. — "BpaxMa^ct;  'ly^cicdr 
^^roT  vo^Amrof  eUt  mil  fipixf^t  iraXeSlnr." 

—SUphanus  Br/zavtittus. 

1298.— Maroo  Polo  wntw  (pi.)  Alaaiamaa 
or  AifnuiM%%y  whiofa  aaeiiis  to  represent  an 

incorrect  .\r.  plnnil  {f.ff.  Afira/uim'Di)  picked 
up  from  Arab  sailors  ;  the  correct  Ar.  plural 
is  BarMisM. 

1444. — Poggio  taking  down  the  rcminis- 
oenoes  of  Nioolo  Conti  writes  Brammonea. 

1066. — "Among  these  is  ther  a  people 
called  Brachmanes,  whicho  (a**  Didimus 
their  Kinge  wn)te  unto  Alexandre  .  .  .  ) 
live  a  pure  and  simple  life,  led  with  no 
likeroua  luates  of  other  mennes  vanities." 
—W.  Watremanj  FcardU  iff  FcKwunt. 

1572.- 

"  Brahmenea  s8o  oe  sens  religiosoi^  ^ 

Nome  antiguo,  e  de  grnnde  preeminenda : 
Ob.'mrvnm  (xs  precoitos  tiio  famosos 
D'hum,  que  primeiro  poz  nomo  &  sciencio." 

OamSett  vii.  40. 

1878.— Aooala  has  BngBML 
1582.-**OMtalloda,  tr.  by  N.  L,**  haa 


1680.— '*The  Braaiawee  .  .  .  Oru^en,  cap. 

13  k  1.*),  affirmeth  to  V>eo  descencied  froin 
Abraham  by  Chetorah,  who  seated  tham- 
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lis 
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scIton  in  Imliii,  and  thut  so  they  were 
called  Abrahmanai."— ^orrf,  Jktc*  ^  tke 
Itan  'ian  Rei.f  71. 

1676.— 

**OoiiiM  he  to  iq^bnud  m  with  his  inno- 
oenoe? 

Seise  him,  and  take  this  preaching  Bnudl- 
UMt  hence." 

Dryd^n,  A  »rung:>l>^,  iii.  3. 

1688. — "The  puhlic  worslii|)  of  the  jMigods 
wa.H  tolerated  ;it  Goa,  ami  the  soot  of  the 
UTai^lim^iia  daily  increaaod  in  power,  l>o- 
eauae  these  Pagan  priests  had  bribed  the 

Portuguese  officers. " —  Di  ifdm ,  /. i  ff  ofXn  riW. 

1714. — "The  Derm  at  first  made  some 
eoniple  of  violating  hie  promise  to  the  dying 
tetAinaa."— I%e  Sfptelaler,  No.  678. 

BBAHM^HT  BULIi,  8.  A  bull 

d<'V()tr'd  to  Siva  and  let  1(K)si'  ;  <,'t'iu'- 
rally  found  fro«iuenting  Hindu  l>azai-s, 
and  fatteucd  by  tlu'  run  of  the  IJunya.^' 
shops.  The  term  is  Miuu-tinu-.s  itsed 
more  generally  {linOnaimi  I'ull,  -ox,  or 
•cow)  to  denote  the  humped  ludiaii  ox 
as  a  species. 

1872.—"  He  oould  atop  a  hngo  Bramini 
boll,  when  running  in  foiy,  by  oatchini? 
hold  of  its  horm.'*--&ortmla  iSbnumta,  i.  85. 

[1889. — "  liLTliort  Edwards niadc  hi*  mark 
aa  a  writer  of  the  Brahminae  Boll  Lettera 
in  the  Delhi  Gaaette."— Cb/arffti  Rn.,  app. 
ixn*] 

WBAWTiffTNT  BUTTEB,  s.  Tliu 

.soeins  to  have  iK'en  an  i  l  l  name  for 
Ghee  (q.v.).  In  MS.  "A.  ct.  ('harge.s, 
Dieting,  &c.,  at  Fort  St.  David  for 
Nov.— Jany.,  1749-47,"  in  India  Office, 
we  find  : 

"Butt«.  .  .  .  ragodat  2  2  0^ 
Bralmiii^  do.      „      1  34  0.** 

BRAHMINY  DUCK,  s.  Tlie 
couinion  Anglo-Indian  name  of  the 
hand.<iome  bird  Camrca  ruJtUii  (Fbllas), 
or  'Ruddy  Shieldrake';  constantly 
jseen  ou  the  tiaudy  shores  of  the 
Qangetic  riven  in  single  pairs,  the 
pair  almnst  alwavs  at  some  di^nce 
apart.  Tlie  Hindi  name  is  chnhod. 
and  the  diakml-cluiicicl  (male  ana 
fmuJe  of  the  species)  afford  a  common- 
jlac-  <  <'jiii>aris<in  in  Hindi  literature 


spouses. 


The 


{Uacf  (••'JMpanson  in  J 
or  faithful  lovers  and 
Hindus  have  a  l«^nd  t^at  two  lovers 
for  their  indiscretion  were  transformed 
into  Kralnniny  Dm  ks,  that  they  are 
condemned  to  pass  the  ni^ht  apart 
from  each  other,  on  opiK>site  bulks 
of  the  river,  and  that  all  night  long 
each,  in  it.s  turn,  .vsks  it.s  mate  if  it 
shall  come  acrusii,  but  the  t|ueslion 


is  always  met  by  a  negative— "Cliakwa, 
shaUIcomef"  «No,XJhakwi.»  «Chak. 

wi,  shall  T  nmie?"  "No,  riiakwa." 
— {Jerdon.)  The  .same  author  .siys  the 
bird  is  occasionally  kille<l  in  England. 

BEAHMINY  KITE,  s.  The 
Milvu4  Pondxcerianm  of  Jerdon,  Uali- 
oifttr  /fufiM,  Boddaert  The  name  is 

given  l>eaiu.se  the  bird  is  regarded 
with  .some  reverence  by  the  Hin<ius 
as  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  found 
throughout  India. 

c,  1328.  — "There  is  al-»o  in  thi-^  India  a 
certain  bird,  big.  like  a  Site,  having  a 
white  head  and  belly,  bat  all  red  above, 

which  tK)ldly  snatches  fish  out  of  the  hands 
of  fishermen  and  other  people,  aud  in- 
deed [these  hirdi4l  go  on  joat  lUce  doga." — 
Friar  Jordamis,  36. 

1673. — "  .  .  .  "ti-H  .SacriU'j^e  with  them  to 
kill  a  Cow  or  Calf ;  hut  highly  piaoilar  to 
shoot  a  Kite,  dedioaud  to  thr  Brachmias, 
for  which  Honey  will  hardly  mcify."— 

FnitT,  33. 

[18ia.— "  We  had  a  atiJl  bolder  and  more 


kitsa."— /brftft,  Or.  Jfan.,  2ml  ed.,  U.  182.] 

B&AHM0-801CjkJ,  8.  The  Ben- 

giili  j»ronunciation  of  Skt.  lirahma 
Sumdja,  'a.s,sembly  of  Hrahmists' ; 
Hrahma  Iving  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  tlif  Indian  philosophic 
systems.  The  riform  of  Hindui.sm 
so  called  was  l>egun  by  iUm  Mohun 
Roy  (Rdma  M^na  Rdi)  in  1880. 
Professor  A.  Weber  has  .shown  that 
it  does  not  constitute  an  independent 
Indian  movement,  but  is  derived  from 
Kuropean  Theism.  [Also  Ifofiwr- 
U'iUmmJi,  Brahmauiayn,  486.] 

1876.— "The  Bzahmo  BaoMi,  or  Theiatic 
Church  of  IniUa,  ia  ao  experiment  hitherto 

unique  in  roligioua  hiatory.'*— CV/M,  Aroftaio 

BRANDUL.  s.  '  P>  i.  k.stay,'  in  Sea 
H.    Port.  braiidiU  {liocbuck), 

BBAMDT  GOOBTEE,  COATEE, 

8.  Or  sometimes  sim]>lv  Bratuly.  A 
corruption  of  iMlrdni^  'n  « loak,'  literally 
vluviakf  from  P.  ftcfrtfn,  *  rain.'  BArftnl- 
kurti  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  hybrid 
shaped  by  the  £nffli.sh  word  cout^ 
though  inurtd  and  mcrii  are  true  P. 
words  fat  various  forms  of  jacket  or 
tunic. 

[1754. — "  Their  women  at*)  being  not  le-w 
thjui  8000,  were  dressed  with  g^reat  coatA 
(these  arc  called  baranni)  of  crimson  cloth, 
utter  the  manner  of  the  men,  and  not  to  be 
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BHAZIL-IVOOJ). 


di-Htinguished  at  n  distance  ;  m>  that  the 
whole  made  a  very  formidablfl  •ppeanuice." 
— ir.  ^JfadSr  Sknk,  in  HammaylW^ 

1788.—  "  Barrannec  -  :i  cloak  to  cover  one 
from  the  r.\\n." ^ Ind.  Vocah.  (Stockdale). 

[The  word  BArftnl  is  uuw  coauiiuiily 
uoed  to  deBcribe  those  crops  wliich  are 
dependent  on  the  annual  laiiiBy  not 

on  Jirtificial  irrig-ation. 

the 


1 1900. — "  The  recent  rain  baa  improved 
tanal  cTOfM.'*— MmMr  M«U,  1901  Feb. 


1 


B&Ain>YPAWN££,  &.  Brandy 
and  water;  a  specimen  of  genuine 

Urdu^  i,e.  Camp  jargon^  which  hardly 
needs  interpretation.  H.  juml,  'wain-.' 
WUliauwon  (1810)  hati  brundy-sliruub- 

^1864. — "I'm  sorry  U<  see  yon  gentlemen 
dnnkintr  brandy-pawnee," 'says  he;  "it 

f'lays  the  di  uo  with  our  young  men  in 
ndvi.'  —  Tfuicieixttf,  N^ircuiufS,  ch.  i.] 

18(iti.— "The  brandy  pawnee  of  the  East, 
and  the 'MQgaree '  of  the  Went  Indies,  arc 
happily  nam  almost  thines  of  the  pact?  or 
•an  in  a  rwy  modified  form."— tr«n»9, 
'  177. 


BSASS,  s.   A  brace.   Sea  dialect. 

[BSASS-KNOCKES,  s.  A  term 
applied  to  a  tidhantffi  or  serving  up 

again  of  ycstenlay'.s  dinner  or  sunper. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  novel  by 
Winwood  Reade  called  Liberty  HalX 
as  a  piece  of  Anglo-Indian  slang  ;  and 

it  i?  .«iippos<'d  to  1h»  a  rorruption  of 
ban  iduinoy  U.  'aUda  food';  bee  0 
aer.  N.  S      34^  77.] 

BSATTY,  s.  A  word,  u.sed  only 
in  the  South,  tor  laktis  of  dr\'  cow- 
dnng,  u»ed  as  fuel  more  or  less  all 
ovf-r  India.  It  is  Tani.  varatti,  [or 
virdtti],  *  dried  dung.'  Variou.s  tern  us 
M«  current  dsewhere,  hat  in  Uin^er 
Iti'li  i  the  most  common  is iM(tl.--(Vide 
OOPLA). 

BBAVA,  n.p.  A  sea-port  on  tho 
east  coast  of  Afri.a,  lat.  V  T  N., 
kog.  44°  3',  properly  Baxawa. 

1516.—".  .  .  a  town  of  the  Moora,  well 

walle«l,  and  built  of  good  stone  and  white- 
wash, which  is  callctf  Brava.  .  .  .  It  i.s  a 
place  of  trade,  which  ha.'i  alreiidy  been 
destroyed  bj  tiie  Portngoeee,  with  great 
fllaoghter  «f  Hm  inhAiteiita.  .  .  . 
Bmrtata,  IS. 

'pmAgfT.-WWW>,  D.  This  name  is 
now  applied  in  trade  to  the  dye>wood 


imported  from  Pcamambuco^  which  is 
derived  from  <  <Mf;u'n  species  of  Vnesal- 
innia  indigent  »us  there.  But  it  origin- 
ally appli^  to  a  dye>wood  of  the  .same 
genus  whicli  WHS  iiiij)orted  from  Indiji, 
and  which  is  now  known  in  trade  as 
Sappan  («i.v.).  [It  is  the  andam  or 
bakkam  oi  the  Arabs  {Barton^  Ar. 
Nvjhts,  iii.  49).]  The  histoiy  of  the 
word  is  very  curious.  For  when  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  newly  dis- 
Lovered  region  in  S.  Aniericii,  ]»rol>al»ly, 
as  Barros  alU-ge--^,  beuiuse  it  produced 
a  dye-W(Mxl  similar  in  charact^-r  to  the 
brazil  of  the  East,  the  trade-name 
gradually  l>ec'ume  aji]>ro]M  iatefl  to  tin-  S. 
American  product,  and  was  takcu  away 
from  that  of  the  E.  Indies.  See  some 
further  remarks  in  Mann  Poloy  2nd  ed., 
ii.  368-370  [and  Ennjd.  lUhl  i.  120]. 

This  is  alluded  to  also  by  Camiks 
(x.  140) : 

"  But  here  where  Earth  apreada  wider,  ye 
shall  claim 
realms  by  the  rmUy  Dye-wood  made 
noown'a; 

theae  of  the  'Sacred  Cross'  shall  win 

the  name : 

by  your  hrat  Navy  shall  that  world  be 
fmuid.''  Bwrbm, 

Tlie  medieval  forms  of  brazil  weie 
many  ;  in  Italian  it  is  generally  vsrst, 
verzino^  or  the  like. 

1330.— "And  here  they  burn  the  lnuU> 
wood  {verzino)  for  fuel  .  .  ."—Fr.  Okiort^  in 
CeUiui^  ko,^  p.  77. 

ISSSL— " .  .  .  when  it  oaroe  to  the  8d  of 

May,  and  Pcdralvaro.'^  wa.'*  about  to  set 
sail,  in  order  to  give  a  name  to  the  land 
thus  newly  discovered,  he  ordered  a  very 
great  Crues  to  be  hoisted  at  the  top  of  a 
tree,  after  mass  had  been  sstd  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  it  had  been  set  up  with  tho 
solemn  benediction  of  the  priests,  and  then 
he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  tkineta 
Gnu.  .  .  .  But  as  it  was  through  the  symbol 
of  the  Crass  that  the  I>eTi1  lost  his  domlnioa 
over  us  ...  as  s<Kin  as  the  red  wood  called 
Brazil  began  to  arrive  fnitn  that  country, 
he  wrought  that  t/uU  name  should  abide 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
name  of  Boly  Orott  should  be  lost,  as  if 
the  name  of  a  wood  for  colouring  cloth  wore 
of  more  moment  than  that  wcxxl  which 
imbues  all  the  sjicranient-*  with  the  tincture 
of  solvation,  which  is  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.'*— Berrsi^  I.  t.  % 

1554.— "The  bear  ffahar)  of  Brazil  con- 
tains 20  farofdlas  (see  FBAZALA),  weighing 
it  in  a  ooir  rope,  and  there  is  no  piectaa  (see 
PICOTA)"— -1.  Xint^s.  IS. 

1641. — '*Wo  went  to  see  the  Ka.sp-hou»e 
where  the  lusty  knaves  are  compelled  to 
labour,  and  the  rasping  of  Braiill  and  Log- 
wood is  very  hard  labour."— £iWya'«  Dtar^^ 
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BEEECH-CANDY,  n  i..  A  l.K  ility 
on  the  shore  of  i^inlKiy  Island  to  the 
noffh  of  IfalabftT  Hill.  The  trae  name, 
as  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  tells  ine,  is  he- 
Uered  to  be  huij-khddi, '  the  Tower  of 
the  Creek.* 

BRIDGEMAN,  s.  Ani,'lo-Repoy  H. 
hrijnuitij  denoting  a  military  pruotifr, 
uf  which  word  it  is  a  quaint  eoirup- 

tiOD. 

BBmXAiSBY,  8.  Also  BINXAJl- 
REE,  BTTNJABBEE,  and  so  on.  But 
the  hrat  form  has  l>ecome  classical  from 
its  constant  occurrence  in  the  Indian 
Despatches  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  The 
word  i»  ]tr()])erly  H.  Ixmjdrdy  and 
Wilson  deriveii  it  from  Skt.  bauij^ 
trade,*  ibdm,  *doer.'  It  is  possible  tW 
the  form  hrinjdnl  may  have  1>een  sug- 
gested hy  a  .su))j>(».sed  connection  with 
the  Per:?,  hirittj,  'rice.'  (It  is  jillegcfl 
in  the  Diet,  of  IforcU  twd  in  thr  K. 
Indies^  2nd  i  d.,  1805,  to  Ik*  derived  from 
brinjy  *  rice,'  and  aro,  '  bring ' !)  The 
Brifijamei  of  the  Deecan  are  dealers  in 
grain  and  salt,  who  move  about,  in 
numerous  parties  with  inttif,  ran  ving 
iheirgoodstoditlcn-ut  uinrkt  ts,  aii<l  who 
in  tha  days  of  the  Decian  warn  were  the 
great  re.source  of  the  cnnmiisvai  i:it,  as 
they  followed  the  armie:^  witli  8uuplies 
fbrssle.  They  talk  a  kind  of  Habnitta 
or  Hindi  patois.  Most  c  laast>.s  of  B^inj  a  ru^ 
in  the  west  ajipear  to  liave  a  tradition 
of  having  fir.st  come  to  the  Deccau  ynth 
Moghnl  campH  as  commissariat  carriers. 
In  a  paniitlifft  lalled  Some  Arrnunf  of 
tJu  Bunjarrah  Chsa,  \>y  N.  R.  Cuml^er- 
lege,  iJistriet  Sup.  of  PoKct,  Basein, 
iimir  (lV)n>l'.iv  .  1S82;  [^Norih  Indian 
N.  <{•  Q.  iv.  IB.'}  .vvv/f/.]),  tlie  author 
attem]»t,s  to  <li.stingui.sh  between  brinj- 
aree$  as  *  grain*eamers,'  and  hm^amhi^ 
from  hutijiir,  *  waste  land'  ^nuvming 
htnjar  or  Uinjar).  But  tins  .seems 
fanciful.  In  the  S'.-W.  Provinces  tin- 
name  is  also  in  use,  and  is  applied  to 
a  numerous  tribe  spread  alntig  tlw 
.skirt  of  the  Himalaya  from  Uardwilr 
to  Gorakhpur,  some  of  whom  are 
settled,  whilst  the  re-st  move  a1x>ut 
with  their  cattle,  sometimes  tmn.sport- 
ing  ^oods  for  hire,  and  sometimes 
carrying  grain,  salt,  lime,  forest  pro- 
duce, oi-  otlii'f  luerrhandis*'  fi>r  sale. 
fSee  CroolUf  Tnbfs  and  Cadet^  i.  148 leqq.^ 
va^JaI&8,  as  they  are  called  ahnut 
Bombayi  used  to  lomi'  down  from 
B^fputioa  and  Central  India,  with 


large  *lin\,  s  of  iMtllf,  l.iflen  witli  grain, 
cVc,  Uikmg  Uick  with  them  salt  for 
the  most  part.  These  were  not  mere 
carriers,  but  the  actual  dealers,  jiaving 
ready  money,  and  they  were  orderly 
in  conduct. 

o.  1506.^"  As  ncarcity  was  felt  in  hi* 

camp  (Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi's)  in  conso- 
<|uence  6f  the  non-arrival  uf  the  Banjarss. 
ho  doapjitched  "Azam  Uumiiyun  for  tbo 
purpoM  of  briniring  in  itupplies." — Sfamat 
UUak,  in  EUial,  tTiOO  (wrTtton  o.  iei2). 

1516.— "The  M(X>rs  and  (Jcntilcw  of  tho 
<-itiea  and  towns  thn>in;hout  tho  country 
<-ome  to  sat  up  thoir  .stiopx  and  cloths  at 
Cheul  .  .  .  they  hrint;  these  in  f?re;it 
caraTann  of  domestic  oxon,  w^ith  packs,  like 
donkey.",  ami  "D  the  top  »if  tho-m  lonif  whito 
^acks  placed  cn»s.swise,  in  which  thoy  bring 
their  goods ;  and  one  man  drives  80  or  40 
bea.st8  )>efare  bitn." — fiarl)o.ta,  71. 

1563.—".  .  .  Thin  King  of  Dely  took  the 
Balagat  from  certain  very  powerfnl  geotoos, 

whose  tribe  are  those  whom  we  now  call 
Venexaras,  and  from  others  dwelling  in  thu 
country,  who  aro  called  ('<>(/'-a  .  and  all  these, 
(Villes,  and  Venezarat^  and  Reisbutos,  live 
by  theft  and  robbery  to  thfa  day.**— <7«VMi 
/>.  {>..  f.  M. 

c.    Itiy2.— "Tho   vorv   first    step  which 

M(4iabatKlian(Khln  Khanani  took  in  the 
Deooan^  was  to  pnseiit  the  BoAjana  of 

Hindoetan   with    elephantn,   honea,  and 

('li)th.>< ;  ami  hi'  colK-vted  (by  thoMo  con- 
ciliatory nicasiiros)  so  many  of  them  that 
he  had  one  chief  /l'>iii<iiu  at  AgTSht  another 
io  Goojrat,  and  another  above  the  OhatR, 
and  established  the  advanced  price  of  10  «t« 
H-T  niixKJ  (in  his  cainit)  on«l>lo  him  t  > 
my  it  cheai)er." — MH.  Lift  of  MohabtU  Khan 
[Khax  Kkantm\  in  Bnffgft  paper  quoted 
below,  183. 

1638.  — "11  yn  dan.s  le  Iloyanroe  d«  Oca* 
ram  Tn  certain  pouple  qu'iln  apiiellent  VSM- 
sars,  qui  aobettoni  le  bled  «t  le  ris  •  .  . 
|x}ur  le  renendre  dans  T/ikImC/Um  .  .  .  oa 

il.H  vont  aiicc  <lt-  s  f'.ijfif(ts  i.n  ("drarwices  ilo 
cinq  ou  six,  et  quulquo  iois  de  neuf  ou  dix 
mille  beskas  de  aomme.  .  .  "—'Mmieltloy 
245. 

1798.— "Whilst  the  army  halted  on  th- 
23rd,  accou!it-«  were  received  from  <  .ij  taiii 
Read  .  .  .  that  hift  convoy  of  hxi^jaixlss 
had  been  attacked  by  u  body  of  hone."— 

IHrtm,  2. 

1800.— "The  BiiUaxTies  1  look  upon  in 
tho  light  of  sanranta  of  the  poblio,  of  whose 

\tr:\\n  1  have  a  ripht  to  regulate  tho  .^alo 
.  ,  .  ;il\vayH  taking  care  that  thoy  have  a 
pn>|>ortionate  advantage." — A,  WeUttUff  in 
LiJeofSir  T.  .Six..,-,,,  i.  2t>4. 

„      "The    Brinjarries   drop   in  by 
dogpeee."— HV///«f;toH,  i.  175. 

ISIO     "  Itiiraediately  facing  us  a  troop  of 
Brinjarees  had   taken  up  their  rewidence 
1  for  the  night.    Thesu   people  travel  fn>ra 
one  end  olf  India  to  tbo  other,  carrying 
j  salt,  gmin,  aaaafoBtida,  almost  aa  neccNory 
I  to  an  amy  as  Mit."— iroria  Mkoan  61. 
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1813.— "Wo  met  thvrv  ii  numhcr  of 
TkqjarrahB,  or  luurcbantii,  with  large 
droTe8  of  oxen,  ladea  with  Taluablo  articlea 
from  the  intmior  oonntrjr,  to  commute  for 
fidt  on  the  ■eeHwu*."— /•or6«i,  Or.  Mem. 
I.  300 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  118 ;  alto  wo  ii.  276  «yy.], 

y  As  the  Oeooiii  is  devoid  of  a  single 
umgBble  river,  and  has  no  rmdii  that  admit 
«f  whecl-curritig-es,  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
tensivu  intcrwjursc  i»  carried  on  by  ladon 
bullockj*.  the  i>rui>erty  of  that  class  of 
people  known  aa  Bliqjaiu."  — ^ee. 
Ongim,  MuL,  aad  Mmtn  qf .  .  .  Bun- 
jaroj,  by  Capt.  Jokm  Br^fgt,  in  JV,  Lil. 
Soc.  Bo.  i.  61. 

-**We  {Missed  n  imml)er  of  Brin- 
is  wh(j  were  carrying  mlt.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  had  all  bows  .  .  .  arrowsi  sword  and 
aliMd.  .  .  .  Even  the  ehildren  had,  many 
of  them,  lx>ws  and  arrows  suited  to  their 
atrongth.  and  I  saw  one  young  woman 
«9i^^Md  in  the  auna  manner^— JTefter, 

1877.— "They  were  brinjairies,  or  car- 
nera  of  grain,  and  were  nuiotly  encjiraned 
at  a  Tillage  about  24  mile*  off:  trading 
most  unsu>;piciuuj>ly  in  grain  aalt."^ 
MtadowB  Tv^Ur,        it.  17. 


BBINJAUL,  8.  Tlie  iiamc  of  a 
vegetable  called  in  the  W.  Indiej*  the 
Sgg-planl,  and  more  commonly  kjmwn 
to  toe  English  in  BiMigjil  under  that 
of  hangun  buingan).    It  is  the 

Sohinum  MAonyma,  L,,  very  common]  \ 
cultivated  ou  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
laaean  as  well  a8  in  India  and  the 
East  ^eraUy.   Thouch  not  known 
in  a  wild  staff  nnder  tiiis  form,  there 
ia  uo  reatiouabie  doubt  that  S,  MtUm- 
«MM  is  a  deiriTattTe  of  the  common 
Indian  8.  immnum^  L.   The  word  in 
the  form  hrinjaul  is  from  the  Portii- 
guese,      we  shall  see.    But  pruliably 
there  is  no  word  of  the  kind  wnieh  has 
undergone  sudi  extnujrdinarv  variety 
of  modihcatioiu,  whilst  retaining  tli'e 
swne  meaning,  as  this.    Tlie  Skt.  is 
bhantdkt,  H.  bhdrUd^  baigan,  baimjan, 
V.   iMidingdn,  hiib'hjdn,  Ar.  hadinjdv, 
i>j>au.  aibererweiw,  btretigejui,  Port,  berin- 
9ela,  bringida,  bring^la,  Low  Latin 
TTKlangolus,  rruratigolus,  luil.  melangolat 
metawnna.  mela  irimna^  &c.  (see  P. 
ABa  VmUf  below),  French  auhergim 
(fron  9^tfm§ma\  mehngho',  meran- 
qhi",  and  ]>rt)vincially  belinghne,  nlhrr- 
gaine,  albcraxm,  alberaame.  (See  Marcel 
JDmrie,  p.  40.)  littre,  we  may  remark, 
explains  (dormUaiHU  Homero  f)  aubergine 
as*e^pdc«  de  mortlk'  giving  the  etym. 
as  **diniinulif  de  aubergt"  (in  the 
seaseof  a  kind  of  peach).  Melongena 
m  no  real  Latin  word,  but  a  fMtitioiis 


rendering  of  melanzana,  or,  as  Marcel 

Devic  says,  "Latin  du  botaniste."  It 
looks  aa  if  the  Skt.  wonl  were  the 
original  of  all.    The  H.  baitujan  again 
seems  to  have  been  modified  from  the 
P.  hddiugdn,  [or,  as  Platfs  asserts,  direri 
from  the  Skt.  vanga,  vanyana^ '  the  plant 
of  Bengal,"]  and  baingan  also  through 
the  Ar.  to  ha^  e  been  the  parent  of  the 
Span.  berengtiMy  and  .so  of  all  the  other 
European  names  except  the  English 
'egg-plant.'   Tlie  Ital.  mda,  tMOfia  is 
the  most  cnrions  of  the.se  corruptions, 
framed  In  the  usual  effort  after  mean- 
ing, and  oonnecting  itself  with  the 
somewhat  indigestible  reputation  of 
the  vegetable  as  it  is  eat^m  in  Italy, 
which  is  a  fact.    When  cholera  i.s 
abroad  it  is  considered  {e.g.  in  Sicily) 
to  \ye  an  act  of  folly      eat  the  mAan- 
zana.    There  is,  however,  liehind  this, 
some  notion  (exemnlified  in  the  quf  jta- 
tion  fri.iu  Liiir'n  Mod.  Egypt,  below) 
connecting  tlie  IxKHiijan  with  madness 
[Burton,  Ar.  XiglUs,  iii.  417.1   And  it 
would  seem  that  the  old  Arab  medical 
writers  give  it  a  Imd  character  as  an 
article  of  diet.    Thus  A\  i(  enna  says 
the  badinjdn  generates  melancholy  and 
ol»struction8.   To  the  N.  O.  Solanae$at 
many  poisonous  plants  l»elong. 

The  word  lias  been  carried,  with  the 
vegetable,  to  the  Archipelago,  pro- 
Ijiibly  l)y  the  Portuguesi',  for  the 
Malays  call  it  berinjald.  [On  this  Mr. 
Skeat writes  :  "The  Maky  form  brinjal, 
from  the  Port.,  not  berinjala^  is  given 
by  fUfford  and  Swettenham,  but  it 
eanuot  be  established  as  a  Malay  word, 
1 1  i  ng  almost  certainly  the  Eng.  hrinjaul 
done  into  Malay.  It  finds  no  place  in 
Klinkert,  and  the  native  Malay  word, 
which  is  the  only  word  used  in  pure 
Peninsular  Malay,  is  Urona  or  trong. 
The  form  bfrinjald,  1  l)elieve,  must 
have  come  from  the  Islands  if  it  really 
exists."] 

1664. -(At  Goa).  "And  the  excise  from 
garden  stuff  under  which  :in:  Loniitrised 
these  things,  viss. :  KAuiishes,  beetroot,  gar- 
lick,  onions  green  and  diy,  ffreen  <»m»Hniiff. 
lottuoes,  eMiaUagtieu,  ginger,  oiaqgaiL 
dill,  coriander,  mint,  cabbage,  Mted 
mangoes,  hrlnjelas,  lomon.s,  gourds,  cit- 
ron-H,  cucumbers,  which  articles  none  may 
sell  in  retail  except  the  Rendeiro  of  thfa 
ezda&  or  some  one  who  has  got  permission 
from  nhn.  .  .       A  Botelho,  Tombo,  49. 

c.  1580. — "Trifolium  nuoque  virenaoome- 
dunt  ArabeSt  raentham  Judaei  crudam,  .  .  . 
maJfk  iBSaaa  .  .  ."^-Frotper  Alpuiut^  i.  66. 

161L— "We  had  a  maiket  than  kept 
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upon  tha  8tnuid  of  diuors  »ort3  of  pro- 
i&vu^towit .  .  .  PalUngtlUMt  cucumbers 
.  .  ."—N,  Dmmion^  in  /Nirdba*,  u  296. 

1616.— "It  seems  to  nio  to  b«  ono  of 
thoM  f  ruita  which  are  called  in  good  Tuscan 
fWfroiMjaiti,  but  which  by  the  Lombards  are 
called  melanzane,  nnd  hy  the  vulgar  at 
Kome  viarignani ;  ami  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  mo,  by  the  Neujicilitans  in  their  i 
^io\»  molegnaiif.."    I',  (kiln  I'a///",  i.  197.  ' 

1673.— "The  Gurdeu  .  .  .  planted  with 
PotatOM,  Yawms,  BerenJ&VB,  both  hot 

plant*  .  .  ."—Fryer,  104. 

1738.— "Then  follow  during  tlic  rest  of 
the  summer,  oatabashas  ....  bedin-janAS, 
and  tonuUM."— £Kat0'i  TraveU,  2Qd  ed.  1757, 
p.  141. 

c.  1740.— "This  man  (Rihiji  Rao),  who 
bad  become  absolute  in  UinduMtan  as  well 
as  in  Deean,  was  fond  of  brend  made  of 
Badjrnh  ...  he  lived  on  raw  BlingeUs,  on 
unripe  mangoeti,  and  uu  raw  red  iHjpjKjr." — 
Seir  Mutaqherint  OL  229. 

1782.— Sonnanit  writes  B^ringMM.— 

i.  186. 

1788.— Forrest  spell.'*  brinjallefl  ( V.  to  Aier- 
rpii.  40) ;  and  (1810)  Williamson  biringal 
\  V.  ^f.  \.  Forbes  (1813),  brinaal  and 

"  berenjal  (Or.  Mf>".  i.  32  )  [in  2nd  ed.  i,  22, 
bungaljj  ii.  T'O  ;  [in  2ud  od.  i.  348 J. 

1810.— "I  saw  last  night  at  least  two 
ncre.'<  covered  wi  th  brinjaal  a  speeiei  of 
Holanum." — Maria  OraKam^  24. 

1826.— "A  plate  of  poaebed  eggs,  fried  in 
sugar  and  butter;  fi  dij<h  of  badenj&ns.  slit 
in  the  middle  and  boiled  in  grease,  "—//o^i 
Babm,  ed.  1835^  p.  150. 

1886.-  "The  neighl>f>\irs  unanimously  de- 
clared that  the  hu.-^Uind  wu.s  nia<l.  .  .  . 
One  exclaimed:  'Tlierc  it*  no  strength  nor 
power  but  in  God  i  Oud  restore  thee  ! ' 
Another  said:  *How  sad!  He  was  really 
a  worthy  man.'  \  third  remarked : 
*BtidSBg&Il>  are  very  abundant  iiuit  now.'  " 
^Lamt^Mod.  Bgyptiam,  ed.  1800, 2W. 

1860.  -  "  .\mong>t  other  triumphs  of  the 
native  cuisine  were  some  singular,  but  by 
no  means  inelegant  chej's  dVnrerc,  llrinJalB 
lM*iled  and  stulfed  with  flftVOUiy  OMftts,  but 
exhibiting  ripe  and  undressed  fmit  growin|;ir 
mi  the  >.um-  branch."-  Ttunevl'x  C'l/fmi,  ii. 
161.  'I'bis  dish  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit 
Cookery  B«M>k,  which  iiosses  as  by  King 
Nala.  It  is  managed  by  wrapping  part  M 
the  fruit  in  wet  cloths  whilst  the  rest  ia 
being  oooked. 

B&OACH,  ii-j'-  PJmrOihy  uu  auciuut 
and  still  Burviving  <  ity  of  Goxerat,  on 
tlie  River  NerVmdda.  Tlio  (trimnal 
form.s  of  the  iiaiuf  are  Bhrigu-mch- 
diha,  and  libdra-KacIuJJMy  wmch  last 
form  appoars  in  the  Sunnar  Cave  In- 
srri|itinii  No.  and  tliis  wa.s  written 
with  fair  coriecluej**  by  the  Greeks 
as  lkl/>l^d^l  and  Bafry^.  **  Illiterate 
Qttzerattees  vould  in  attempting  to 


articulate  Bhreeghoo-KiHuim  (sic),  lo-sc 
the  half  in  coalescence,  and  rail  it 
Barigache." — Drummond^  IlLm.  oj  Qvar 
erattety  &c 


c.  B.C.  20.— "And  thou  lau^binj^,  and 
stript  naked,  anointed  and  with  hia  loin-oloth 
on,  ho  leaped  upon  the  pyre.  And  this 
inscription  was  .'•it  u].(in  his  tomb:  Zar- 
ttMAOehimu  t/w  Jiuliau  Jroiu  BaxgdsS  kaxnng 
rmieni  himsd/ immorUd  after  the  fiereditar^ 
oiKam  of  the  Indian*  lieth  here,"'-Nwf>UiM* 


hamatcenuty  in  Stmho,  xv.  ^ 
takes  the  name  Zannanochegns  tx>  represent 

the  Skt.  Srdmandcharita,  teacher  of  the 
.^siancu,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
be  wee  a  Boddbiet  priest.] 

c.  A.D.  80.- -'On  the  right,  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  there  i»  a   long  and 
narrow  strip  of  shoal.  .  .  .  And  if  one  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  into  the  gulf,  atiU  it^  hard 
to  hit  the  mouth  of  the  riTor  leading  to- 
Bazyga^a,  owmi:  to  the  land  being  so  low 
.  .  .   and  when  found  it  is  difficult  to 
enter,  owing  to  the  shoels  of  the  river  near 
the  mouth.    On  this  accoutit  there  are  at 
the  entnmces  fl.shermen  employed  by  the 
King  ...  to  meet  ^hii'>  as  far  off  as  Sy- 
rastrene,  and  by  these  they  are  piloted  vip 
to  Barygaza."  — PCT^pfto,  sect.  43.     It  is 

very  intore.><ting  to  <»«P««^<»*J"**¥*  '^'^ 
thi.s  ancient  ac6ount,  "From  toe  aaads  of 
Swallow  to  Broach  a  continued  bank  extends 
along  the  shore,  which  at  Broach  river  pro- 
jects out  about  5  miles.  .  .  .  The  tide  flow.s 
here  .  .  .  velocity  6  knote  .  .  .  nsing 
nearly  30  feet.  .  .  .  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  a  grwit  way  up,  the  t^>wn  of  Broach 
is  situated;  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
may  prooeed  to  this  place,  as  the  channels 
are  deej)  in  many  places,  but  too  intricate  to 
be  navigated  without  a  pilot,**  — 
Diredary  (tn&eo). 

c.  "IS.-  Bar^B  is  montitmed  as  one  of  the 
places  against  which  Arab  attacks  were  dl- 
kx>ted.--8eeiHlio<,i.441. 

c.  1300.—".  .  .  a  river  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sarsut  and  Gauges  .  .  .  hM  a 
south-westorlv  course  till  it  falls  into  th* 
sea  near  BabrAoh."— ^^i^iniai,  in  MUM^ 
i.  40. 

A. II.  IH'il.  —  "  After  their  bkv<.«cd  martyr- 
dom, which  occurred  on  the  Thursday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  In  Thana  of  India,  I  l»aptised 
about  90  persons  in  a  certain  city  called 
Farocco,  10  days'  journey  diatent  there- 
from .  .  /Vmt  JentomM,  in  CbAay» 
Ac,  226. 

1552.—"  A  great  and  fioh  al^L^^  *^ 
belong  to  Molotjue  Oupij,  Lord  of  BttOOM. 
-Harros,  11.  vi.  2. 

l^r^r,  _  i.  Sultan  Ahmed  on  his  part 
marched  upon  Bardj."— "Suit  'Ali,  85. 

[1615.— "It  would  be  neceHarj  to  give 
credit  unto  two  or  three  Ottaaratta  far  md* 
cloth  to  make  a  voyage  to  BmiOTM*  — 
FoMier^  Letter;  iv.  94.] 

1617.— "We  gave  cor  boot ...  a  peeee 
of  tacter  buoAe  to  bis  children  to  nd^ 


i^iyui^uo  Uy  Google 


BUCK. 


2  otmxm," -'Oodk»*$  l>ituy,  i.  8S0. 
[Bttekar  here  "rents  t>i  represent  a  li<irt 
connected  with  Hnxicb,  called  in  the  Ain 
(ii.  243)  Bha ni-ara  ar  lihiiL-or ;  Bayley  gives 
BkuboraX  as  a  TiUage  oa  Uie  frontiw  of 
Gnjerat.] 

1823. — "Before  the  hoar  of  complines 
...  we  arriTed  at  the  city  of  Baroehi, 
or  Bdnv  *^  ^  Persian,  under 

the  walla  of  which,  <  >ii  the  south  fiido,  flows 
A  river  called  NerlK-da."— dflhi  V'o/fe, 
M.  629;  [Hak.  Six.  i.  oOj. 

la  Km  Twitt  (p.  U)»  it  ia  writtan 

Broichia. 

[1676.—"  From  Sumt  to  BarodM^  22 
«8B."_J'atvrH<>r,  ed  i.  66.] 

175ft.—"  Bandar  of  BhrOch."— (Bird's  tr. 
oO  Min^Akmadiy  115. 

1803. — "I  have  thu  honour  to  enclose  .  .  . 
papers  which  outitain  a  dotaiiod  account  of 
the  .  .  .  capture  of  BttOMk''^  W^lKiuh 
Jon,  iL  289. 

BOOK,  V.   To  prate,  to  dmtter,  to 

talk  much  and  egotistically.  H.  ioimcf. 
£A  buck-stick  \a  a  chatterer.] 

1880.— "And  then  ...  he  bucks  with 
a  quiet  staMNMii  dfltomiination  that  would 
fill  aa  Amerieaii  editor,  or  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  de«|aur.  He  belongs  to 
the  12-fr>ot-ti(7cr  sch<>«^l.  mt  periiapB  be  oea't 
help  it. Haba,  164. 

BXTOKAUL,  s.  Ar.  H.  haJtidl,  'a 

shopkeeper ; '  a  bunya  (q.  v.  under 
BAHTAHX  Iu  Ar.  it  uieaus  rather  a 
'•eoond-umd '  dealer. 

[c.  1590.— "There  is  one  c;i.st  of  the 
Vaifyas  called  Banik,  more  commonly  termed 
Baniya  (grain  -  monshant).  The  Persians 
nan  o  thomtakkAL  .  .  ."— ilu,  <r.  yorrett, 
m.  118.] 

IMOl— ".  .  .  a  buccal  of  this  place  told 
SM  1m  would  let  me  have  500  baga  to- 
manam,"—WtUington,  i.  196. 

189B.~"8hould  I  find  our  neighbour  the 
BttVUd  ...  at  wboee  shop  I  used  to  spend 
in  aweeftmeata  all  the  oopper  mone^  that  I 
ooald  purloin  from  my  feuw.'— Ami  AAa, 
«d.  18^5,295. 

BUCKSHAW,  <.  We  Imye  not 
l>een  able  to  identify  the  tiah  tio 
called,  or  the  true  form  of  the  name. 
Perhaps  it  is  onlv  H.  baehchd,  Muhr. 
bachchd  (P.  ha<}u\  Skt.  vatsa),  'the 
joung  of  any  creature.'  But  the 
Kfinlnmi  Diet  gives  'hmcn— pdxe 
pequeno  de  quahiuer  sorte,'  *little 
tiah  of  any  kind.  This  is  perhaps 
the  real  word ;  but  it  alfio  may 
rq>resent  iMirhdta.  Tbe  pnetioe  of 
manuring  the  t(KO- palms  with  putrifl 
fish  is  still  rife,  an  reaideuts  of  tlie 
OofcmmeDt  House  at  Farell  never 
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forj;et.  The  tish  in  use  is  refuse 
bummelo  (u.  v.).  [The  word  is  reiQly 
the  H.  bfichJitidy  a  well-known  ediMe 
fish  which  abounds  in  the  (jaug&s 
and  other  N.  Indian  rivers.  It  is 
either  the  Pneudoutropius  gariia^  or 
P.  muriwi  of  Dav,  Fish.  Ind.,  nos. 
474  or  471  ;  Fau.  Br.  Ind.  i.  141, 
137.) 

1673.—".  .  .  ("oLoo  Xnt.^  f(.r0yl.  which 
latter  they  dunging'  with  (Bubsho)  Fish,  the 
Land-Breozes  brou^'lit  a  [K)y.st>nou.s  Smell  on 
board  Ship."— />yer,  55.  fAlaoaee  WheeUr, 
Early  Rfc,  40.] 

1727.— "The  Air  is  somewhat  unhealth- 
ful,  which  is  chiefly  imputed  to  th«r 
dunging  their  Ooooa-nut  trees  with  Bnidl* 

shoe,  a  sort  of  small  Fishes  whidi  thev  Sea 
abounds  in." — A.  iiamiUon^  i.  181. 

e.  1760. — .  .  manure  for  the  oooo- 
nut-treo  .  .  .  ooneiiting  of  the  small  fry 
of  fish,  and  called  the  country  name  of 
Backshav."— 6VvM^  L  n. 

[18^<3.^"  .V'rA,<tr,  rohu  and  batchwa  are 
found  in  the  rivor  Jumnu." — O'actitUer  of  JJeiMi 
Z>iKrM<,21.] 

BUCKSHAW,  H.  This  i.s  also  used 
in  C'ock^s  IHtiry  (i.  63,  99)  for  some 
kind  of  Indian  ])iece-go<xis,  we  know 
not  what.  [The  wora  is  nut  found 
in  modem  lists  of  piece-goods.  It 
is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Pert*,  hukchih^ 
'a  bundle,'  used  sjiecially  of  clothe,s. 
Tavernier  (see  below)  uses  the  word 
in  its  ordinaxy  sense. 
[if;i  t.--"Penalla,  Banhaaa."  —  J%i<(r, 

letter*,  ii.  88. 

[161.^.— "80  pieces  Boxslut  ffingams"; 
"  Per  PuxahawB,  double  pieoe,  atSmaa."— 

Ibid.  iii.  156 ;  iv.  50. 

[1666. — '*  I  went  to  tie  down,  uiy  bouchha 

being  all  the  (ime  in  the  Manic  place,  half 
under  the  head  of  my  bed  and  half  outiiide." 
—Tmenur,  ed.  Bmtt,  B.  166.] 

BUOKSHEESH.  BUXEES,  s.  P. 
through  P.— H.  himhiA.  Buonamano, 

Trinkgeld,  jKJurboitv  ;  we  don't  seem 
to  have  in  England  any  exact  equiva- 
lent for  the  word,  thou^li  the  thing 
is  so  general;  *a(nnethin|j  for  (tlie 
driver)  is  a  poor  expression;  tip  is 
accurate^  but  is  slang ;  ^uluily  is 
official  or  dictionary  Eitiglisii. 

[1625. —  ''Bacsheese  (as  they  s!»y  in  the 
Afiftbicke  tongue)  tiuit  i&  gratis  freely."— 

1759.— "To  Presents:—         R.    a.  p. 

2  Pieces  of  flowered  Velvet  532  7  0 
1  ditto  of  Broad  Ooth  .  .  50  0  0 
Boxia  to  the  Servant*  .    .    50  0  0  " 

Cod  ofMniertaimmeiU  to  JygffH  Srt.  In 
Long,  190* 
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e.  176Q.— .  .  Biude  money."— /w«,  61. 

1810.  — .  .  ouch  mile  will  cost  full  one 
rupee  {i.e.  2«.  Qd.)^  besides  various  little 
disburaemeiita  hf  tmy  of  Imzeee,  or  pre- 
aent«,  to  every  set  of  beafwa."— ffO/uMUOK, 
V,  M.  ii.  235. 

1828.— '<Thew  Christmas-boxes  are  said  to 
be  an  ancient  cu.<9tom  here,  nnd  I  ctmld 
atmoet  fancy  that  our  name  of  ^H^x  for  this 
particular  kind  of  pre.scut  .  .  .  i.s  ii  cnrruj)- 
tioii  of  buckihiih,  a  sift  or  gratuity,  \\\ 
Turkish,   Penian,  and  Hindooatanee."— 

Jlrhrr,  i.  .ir>. 

185^.— "The  relieved  bearent  opened  the 
shutters,  thrust  in  their  torch,  toA  their 
black  hojuls,  and  most  nncor«monj<ui«lv  de-  I 
manded  buxeca.     IT.  Arnold,  OaJt/i<}d,  i. 


BUCKTNE,  8.  H.  bdhiy.ui,  the 
tree  Afeim  jimpemwfM,  Roxb.  (N.  O. 
Melinrme).  It  a  coTisideriible  re- 
semblance tu  the  nlm  tree  (see  NEEM) ; 
aud  in  Bengali  is  called  mdl^ifn, 
which  is  also  the  Skt.  name^  vutha- 
nimha.  It  is  s<>in«'tinies  eiToneouslv 
called  Persian  Lilac 

BUDDHA,  BUDDHISM,  BUD- 
DHIST. Theiie  wordfi  are  ofteu 
written  with  a  qtiit«  erroneous  oh- 

mimption  of  ]>n'(  isioii  BhuddOy  &c. 
All  that  we  shall  Iiero  is  to  rolle<  t 
MJiue  of  the  ejirlier  uientiuimul  Buddha 
and  the  religion  called  by  his  name. 

Boi/TTo  Tfi06fifP<n  rapaYy^fMffif  8«»  Si' 
inrep^oXrjy  <rtfiy6TjjTos  fit  Otdf  TCTt/iiJjco<ri. " 
ClmuHji  AlejcandiiHii.s,  strumatOn,  liber  I. 
(Oxford  ed.,  171 i.  ;i'»'.M. 

c.  240. — •*  \Visdon>  and  deeds  have  always 
from  time  to  time  l>een  brought  to  mankind 
by  the  meMengera  <A  God.  So  in  one  age 
they  haTo  been  hrongbt  to  mankind  by  the 
nK'ssrntrrrrallfd  Buddhftto  Indin.  in  another 
by  Zaruduiiht  to  I'enau,  in  anotlier  \^\  .losu'^ 
to  the  Weet.  Tbereupoin  this  rovelat'i  >n  h:i-< 
oome  down,  thia  profmeqr  in  this  butt  age, 
through  me,  MAm,  the  messenger  of  the 
God  of  truth  to  Babylonia."  The  B<Ktk  of 
MOni,  called  iS/idMrlAR,  uuoted  by  AllnniHl, 
in  hia  CftfMobyy,  tr.  by  aadiaii,  p.  190. 

c.  400.  "  Apud  r;ymn(wophista."»  Indiae 
quasi  per  manus  hujus  opinionis  auctoritas 
tnditnr,  quod  Bnddam  prtnoipem  dogmatis 

eorum,  e  latere  fnio  virgo  goneniret.  Noc 
hoc  mirunri  de  bjirbaris,  quuni  Minorvam 
ou<xquc  de  capito  Jovis,  et  Libenim  i>atroni 
flo  fcinoro  ejus  procreatos,  docta  finxit 
Graecia."— <Sr.  Jfrimif,  Adv.  Joviwiamum, 
l.ib.  i.  ed.  Vallantii,  ii.  309. 

C.  440. — .  .  TifPiKaOrayap  t6 'EfiTe- 
ioKkfout  T«0  irap"'BXXi^i  ^cXwr^i^v  Mrfiuk, 

.   .  .  rovTQV   it  Tov   2LKir$iaifoD  ftalfririlt 


fupot  .  .  .  K.T.X. "  (see  the  wbu  matter 

from    (}rorg%>.is    Cedmi  't.<    hclow). — SoemtlMf 
Ilia.  Keel  ft.  Lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

c.  840.— "An  eert^  Bragmanorum  seque* 

mur  opiiii'>[u'm.  iit  i  jueniadnioduni  ilii  sectae 
suae  amtoreiii  Bubdam.  jKjr  virginis  latu.s 
nammt  exortum,  iUi  mw  Christuni  fuisso 
praodicemu8  /  Vel  niagis  sic  nascitur  Dei 
sapientia  do  virgints  oerebro,  qnomodo  Min- 
orva  do  Jovis  vortice.  tam<iuam  LilH?r  Pater* 
de  femoro  ?  Ut  ( 'hriMtieolam  do  Virginia 
partu  non  wlonni.s  natuni,  vel  auctoritas 
nacrao  lecti6nis,  sed  supentitio  Gentilii,  et 
commenta  perdoceant  faboloaa.**— JlsatMta 
r.n  'x'i.nM),  J,,  df  XatirUate  .Vft*.,  cap.  iii.  in 
L.  J >' .[■  hi  rii,  Siiiri/n/iiiHi,  U>in.  i.  p.  64,  Pariii, 
172:i.  ' 

c.  870. — " 'llie  liuiian.s  jrive  in  general 
the  name  of  budd  to  anything  ctmnucted 
with  their  worship,  or  which  fonns  the 
object  of  their  veneration.  So,  an  idol  ia 
oafled  Mf."— Bt'Afafirrt,  in  EUioty  i.  128. 

c.  5K)t.  — "Budftaaf  was  tlic  founiler  of 
the  .Subaoan  Religion  .  .  .  he  preached  to 
mankind  renunciation  (of  this  worid)  and 
the  intimate  contemplation  of  the  anperior 
worida.  .  .  .  There  was  to  be  rend  tm  the 
gate  of  the  XaoHhar'at  Rilkh  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Pernian  tiingue  of  which  this  ia 
the  interpretation :  '  llie  words  of  Bndliaf : 
In  the  oourts  of  kings  three  things  are 
needed,  Sense,  Patience,  Wealth.'  Below 
had  )i<-f:i  written  in  Araliir;  '  Bud&aaf  lies. 
If  a  free  man  | « is.HesjiUJi  any  of  the  three, 
he  will  tlee  from  the  oonrte  of  KfngB.***— 
Miu'udl,  iv.  45  and  49. 

1000. — "  .  .  .  piMjudo-prophets  ciime  for- 
ward, the  number  ami  hi.>«tory  uf  whom  it 
woold  be  impossible  to  detail.  .  .  .  The  first 
mentioned  ts  B4dhiaaf,  who  came  forward 

in  India." — A  fln'rlint,  Chnmolo^,  by  Sachao, 
p.  186.  This  name  given  to  Buddha  is 
specially  interesting  as  showing  a  .stc]>  nsmr 
the  true  BodkimUta,  the  origin  of  the  nsBM 
'I«Mt<rs^.  under  which  Bnddha  became  a 
Saint  of  the  Church,  and  as  elucidating 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  s  ii^rcinoiiH  suggestion  of 
that  origin  (see  Chim,  kv.,  iv.  iM;  seeslso 
Academy,  Sept.  1,  1883,  p.  MH), 

c.  1030. — "A  stone  was  f<mnd  there  in 
the  temple  of  the  great  Bndda  on  which  an 
inieription  .  .  .  pur|X)rting  that  the  temple 
had  been  founded  50,000  years  ago.  .  .  .  ~ 
Al'l'ihi,  in  K/fiof,  ii.  39.  ' 

o.  1060.—*'  This  madman  then,  Manie(als» 
oalled  Sojrthianus)  was  by  nice  a  Braohman, 
and  he  had  fur  his  teacher  Budas,  formerly 

called  TereliinlhiH,  who  having  been  brought 
up  by  Scythianus  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  bflcame  a  follower  of  the  sect  of 
Erapedocles  (who  said  there  were  two  first 
principles  opjM^iscd  to  one  another^  and  when 
lie  cntere<l  Persia  declared  that  he  had  been 
liorn  of  a  virjrin,  and  had  been  bn)ntjht  uj» 
among  the  hills  .  .  .  and  this  Bndas  (aliaa 
Tnebrathus)  did  perish,  ontshed  by  an  an> 
dean  syiirit." — Gfnr<j.  Cfdrmvx,  Hir(.  Cnmp., 

•  Naoblhar  .  Nava-VlhBim  ('New  Bnddhist 
Monastsiy  *)  ts  sUtt  the  same  ofa  dlstriek  adjoin- 
iDgBslkh. 
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Bonn  ed.,  (old  etl.  i.  'ifjO).  This  wonder- 
ful jumble,  mainly  c«>]>ied,  wo  soe,  from 
tjocmlM  (nywv),  aoenw  to  bring  Buddb*  and 
ManM  togmher.    **Hany  of  -tte  Meaa  of 

Manichoi.sm  were  luit  frag^mcnts  of  Bud- 
dhism."—B.  CviotUy  in  Hmttk't  IHct.  of 

O.  "Very  ^rrievc<^  was  Snmn^  Oeva. 

Ooiwtaiitiy  iu;jx;rf<Tined  the  worship  of  the 
Arihant  ;  the  Buddhist  religion  beudoiitod  ; 
he  wore  no  «word." — Tke  Poem  fjf  (jhaML 
Bantaiy  paraphr.  by  Brnrn^  in  nd.  Ant. 
i.  271. 

1610.—".  .  .  This  Prince  is  called  in 
tko  hfatoriea  of  him  by  numy  natnoa:  hin 
woper  name  was  IhnmA  Rajo :  hut  that 
t»y  which  he  hits  Ixjcn  known  Kince  they 
h.ive  held  him  for  a  .sniut  is  tho  BudftO, 
which  i«  as  much  as  to  aav  'Sage'  .  .  . 
and  to  this  naioo  the  Gontifas  throughout 
all  India  have  dodicntf<l  great  an<J  superb 
i'agodaji.     t'outo,  Dtx:.  V.,  liv.  vi.  cap.  2. 

[1«15.— "The  image  of  DfboHti,  with  the 

huti^c  oollosso  or  bni.><  imadg  (or  rather  idoU) 
in  it.  — Cuob  *  lHur,j,  i.  200. J 

e.  1M6. — **  There  is  indeed  another,  a 
wTenth  Sect,  which  is  called  Baut^,  whence 
do  proceed  12  other  different  »ecta  ;  but  this 
i«  not  so  common  ax  the  others,  the  Votaries 
of  it  bein^  hated  and  despised  as  a  company 
r>f  irreligious  and  atheistical  people,  nor  do 
they  live  like  the  rest."— Araier,  E.  T.,  ii. 
107  ;  [ed.  Cojutabif,  336J. 

IdBS.— "Ahova  all  tteaa  they  hn\o  one  to 
whom  they  pay  much  veneiatioo,  whom  they 
call  Bodu ;  his  6gure  is  that  of  a  man."— 
Hibnro,  f.  iOh. 

1738.— "fiafora  Oaatama  Badham  there  1 
hava  beao  known  28  Buikuwu  via. | 

—  Valmtijn,  t.  (Ceylon)  3W. 

1753>. — "JEdrisi  nona  iiMtmit  de  oetto 
cireonstanee,  en  diaaat  qua  la  BaiaAar  ait 

adorattur  de  Bodda.  Les  Bnihni^nos  du 
MaLalftr  jlisent  ijuo  c'est  lo  nom  que  j 
Viiihtnu  a  pris  dans  one  de  ses  apparitions,  ' 
et  on  connolt  Vuhtna  poor  una  daa  trail 
principatesdiriiiittfi  Indrannea.  SoivantSi. 
.JerAme  et  St.  Cl<?mont  d'Alexandrie,  Bndda 
ou  Butta  est  lo  k-^islateur  den  Uymno- 
Hophistea  de  I'lnde.  La  sectc  de.H  Shanuuia 
oa  Hamandfeni,  qui  eat  demaorte  la  dominanto 
dam  teas  lea  royaaroai  d'an  dtik  dn  Oange, 
a  fait  de  BuddJt  en  cctto  quality  ion  objet 
d'adoration.  C'est  lu  premiere  del  divinit^s 
Chiagolaises  ou  do  ( V-ilaii.  solon  Ribeiro. 
SHBaoo-CodoQi  (see  QAJJTAMAL  la  grande 
idda  del  Stajmois,  est  par  etn  appaw  PottL** — 
XyAnvill",  Ecfturruutituu',  75.  What  know- 
Mga  and  apprehension,  on  a  subiect  then  so 
obnarab  is  nown  by  this  great  Qiaographer ! 
Compare  tha  pratevtaoni  ignoraaoe  of  the 
ftuhy  Ahh6  Raynal  in  Uia  quotations  under  { 
1770. 

1770.— "Among  the  daitincrf  thaieoond 
order,  partienlar  Doooan  ara  paid  to  Bvd- 
don,  who  descended  upon  ewth  to  take  upon 
himieU  the  office  of  mediator  batween  God 
and  mankind.''— Aayairf  (tr.  1777),  i.  91. 

"The  Bvdyiists  are  another  sect  of  Japan, 
of  wlueh  Bodao  wa:i  the  founder.  .  .  .  The 


spirit  of  lludzoitm  '\»  dreadful.  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence,  exee.s.sivo  fear,  and 
cruel  wvi9niy"—Ibid.  i.  138.  Kayual  in  tha 
two  preceding  passages  ihowi  that  ho  wm 
not  aware  that  the  rulijjfions  alluded  tO  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Ja{¥in  were  the  same. 

1779. — **  II  y  aroit  alon  dans  on  parties 

do  rindo,  et  princijialenient  ?i  la  Cote  do 
Ctiromantlel  et  a  Coylan,  iin  Culte  dont  on 
i^,'nure  absolument  les  Dogmc.^ ;  lo  Diou 
Baoutbi  dont  on  ne  oonnoit  aujourdliui, 
dam  I'inda  que  la  Nom  at  I'objat  da  oa 
Culte  ;  mai.M  il  est  tout  ^  fait  alKjli,  si  ce 
n'est,  qu'il  so  trouve  enci>ro  (jueiijues  families 
d'Indiens  sdpar^es  et  niepnsee.s  des  autrcs 
Castei,  qui  loat  raitfies  ttd^lei  k  BMaUl» 
et  qui  na  reoonnoiMent  pai  la  rri%ion  daa 
Bninies."  Vo.iotjr  rff  M.  (Jftdttf  qootad  liy 
ir.  ('huvilKiK,  in  As.  Hfji.  i.  170. 

1801.— "It  is  generally  known  that  tha 

religion  of  Bond&on  is  tho  religion  of  the 
{people  of  (Vy/oM,  but  no  one  i-s  acquainted 
with  iu-s  fornLs  and  precepLn.  I  shall  here 
relate  what  1  have  heard  upon  the  subiaot.'* 
—M.  Joineitl0,  in  A$.  tU$.  vii.  899. 

180tj,  — "  ,  ,  ,  Tho  head  is  coverc<l  with 
the  cone  that  ever  adorns  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  deity  Po,  who  has.  been  often  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  same  a.s  Boudah." — Salt, 
Caea  of  SaftrUr,  in  Tr.  LU.  Soe.  Bo.  i.  50. 

1810.—"  Among  tho  Bhuddiata  there  ara 
no  di.stinct  atstos."— J/aho  tfroAoM,  89. 

It  is  ri'iiiurkal)!*'  liow  many  poems 
ou  the  subject  of  Buddha  have  ap- 
peftred  of  late  jtm.  We  have  noted : 

1.  Buddlia,  J^WKfta  Dichtung  in 

Zimif.iq  (HfitUnffen,  i.r.  an  Epic  Pot-ni  in 
20  cautoii  (iu  tkiava  rima),  Vou  Joseph 
Vittor  Widmann,  Bero.  1869. 

8.  ITte  Story  of  Gftiitaiiut  Bttddha 

and  his  Creed :  An  f'pif  by  Richard 
Phillips,  Longmans,  1871.  This  in 
also  printed  iu  octavet^  but  each  octave 
ooDflutB  of  4  heroic  couplets. 

3.  Vamdamtta,  a  BuddMst  Idyll; 
hy  Dean  Plumtre.  H«'piibli.shc(l  iu 
fhing-i  New  and  Old,  1884.  The 
subject  is  the  story  of  the  Courtesan 
of  Matliura  ("  Va-savadattu  and  Uj«i- 
gupta"),  which  is  given  in  Burnouf's 
Irani,  a  PHirimn  du  Buddhunu  Indim, 
146>148 ;  a  touching  sfcoiy,  even  in  its 
original  crude  fom. 

It  ojKjns : 

"Where  proud  MalhlHira  rears  her  bun- 
ofaQ  cowan.  •  «  • 

The  Ski.  Diet,  fjives  indetnl  as  an 
alt4*rnativt^  Mathfioi,  l»iit  Mnthfira  is  • 
the  usual  nanie,  whence  Angio-Ind. 

Mnttn. 

4.  The  brilliant  PiH-m  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  cnllcd  Thf  Lujht  of  Ada,  or  the 
Qrtai  RtituMutiion^  beiny  Ou  Lxje  and 
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BUDQEROW, 


Tmcking  of  Oantama,  Printe  of  Indioy 
and  Foniidtr  of  Buddhism,      told  iu 
by  an  Indian  BodcUlist,  1878. 

BUDOE-BUDOE      P-   A  village 

on  tin*  H(M»«;lily  R.,  15  m.  below 
Calcutta,  whei't:  stood  a  furt  whicli 
was  captured  hy  Clive  when  advancing 
on  Calcutta  to  It-capture  it,  in 
DeceniK'r,  170G.  Tlic  Jinj^eruil  (iazd- 
teer  gives  the  true  uanie  as  Baj-baj, 
[but  Hamilton  writes  Bkuja-bhuj]. 

17r»<3.-  "On  thi'  '-".Hh  l>rc-wf,er,  at  six 
o'clock  in  tho  luurniug,  the  admiral  having 
landed  the  Com^mny'H  trcmps  the  erMung 
before  :it  .t/<r under  the  command  of 
Licuton.iiit  ( '<>!i>iit  l  (  "live,  caniionadod  BOtt- 
gee  Boug^  K<>rt,  which  wiis  stmnif  and 
built  uf  mud,  and  had  a  wet  ditch  round  it." 
— /m(,  99. 

1757.— The  Author  of  Mnnniy  „  f  tl,.  I:, 
cotuiion  I A  BfHgat  calls  it  Buabodgia; 
<1768)»  Luke  Serefton  Bodg*  Boo4)ot. 

BUDOEBOW,  s.  A  Iunil>eriD£ 
kedlesB  barge,  formerly  much  naea 
by  Europeans  travelling  on  the  Gan- 
getic  rivers.  TMo-third.^  of  the  length 
aft  was  occujiied  hv  uil»ins  with 
Venetian  windows.  Wilaon  gives  the 
word  as  H.  and  B.  Ixtjrd ;  Shaki  spcar 
^ves  H.  bajrit  and  bttjru,  with  an 
improbable  suggest  ion  of  deri^'ation 
from  fcfyar,  'hard  or  heavy.'  Aniunj.,' 
BlorhniannV  cxtnicts  fmni  Mali(»ni- 
medau  accounts  of  the  compiest  of 
Assam  we  find,  in  a  detail  of  Mfr 
Jnnila's  fleet  in  liis  e\]H>(lition  of 
1662,  mention  of  4  b-ijnig  {J.  An.  Sor. 
Ben.  xli.  pt.  i.  73).  The  same  ex- 
trat  t-  I  "iitain  mention  of  war-sl(H»]»s 
allied  hiich'hiin's  (]»p.  ,")7,  7.'),  81),  luit 
these  last  mu.st  l>e  differmt.  liajru 
may  possibly  have  Iteen  tpwlied  in 
the  sen.se  of  ' tliiin<ler-lM)lt.'  Tliis  may 
•stiem  unsuit«'(l  to  the  UKKh-rn  l»udgei"ow, 
but  is  not  m(»re  s(»  than  the  title  of 
*  lightning-darter'  is  to  the  modem 
Burkundanze  («i  v.)  I  We  rcnu  nilM  t 
how  Joiuville  s;iy8  of  tlic  aiiproaoh 
of  the  great  galley  of  the  Count  of 
Jaffa  :—".^»i6/w7  que  foudre  dbeuC  de» 
nVx."  It  is  however  ])crhaps  more 
prol«ihle  that  IxijnJ  may  have  been 
a  variation  of  haaltf.  And  this  is 
especially  siiL'<:>stcd  by  the  cxistArnce 
of  tlie  Portuguese  form  imjerejiy  and 
of  the  Ar.  form  haaara  (see  under 
BUOOALOW).  Mr.  Edye,  Master  Ship- 
wright of  tlie  Naval  Yard  in  Trinco- 
malee,  in  a  jiajKir  on  the  Native  Craft 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  speaks  of  the 


Baggala  or  Bndgerow,  as  if  he  had 

been  accustomed  to  hear  the  words 
used  indiscriminately.  (See  R.  A.  S., 
vuh  i.  p.  12).  [There  is  a  dm  wing  oi 
a  modem  Budgerow  in  OfwU,  Rwal 
Ltfe,  p.  6.] 

c.  1. '.70.— "Their  Iwirkas  be  lipht  and 
arnicni  with  unros,  like  to  FoistCMJ  ,  .  . 
and  they  call  these  IturkoH  Basaxas  and 
Patuas  "  (in  Bengal).->CSaMr  I^Pedaridbe,  £.  T. 
in  SaJkl.  ii.  358. 

1682.— (Bloehnuuin's  Est.  above). 

1705.—"  ...  das  Basaras  qui  aont  do 

grunds  lMit«aux." — Luillur,  52. 

1723.—"  Le  lendemain  nous  paweftmew  aur 
]«■  Baanw  do  la  ooupagiiie  do  Fimnoe."— 

Lm.  Edif  xiii.  209. 

1727.—**.  .  .  in  tho  evening  to  reereate 
themeelves  in  ChaiMR  or  P&lwikins ;  .  .  . 

'<r  hy  water  in  their  Budgeroos,  which  IS 
u  convenient  H<»;it."— .  t.  Ha.)nUtun^  ii.  12. 

1737.— "Chrtrge-H,  BttdgrowB  .  .  .  R». 
281.  6.  IV  ^IS,  Acemtntfrim  Ft,  WiUum, 
in  India  Office. 

1780.  — **A  gentleman's  Bugerow  woa 
dmve  a.'ihoro  near  Chaun-{KiuI  CJjiut  ..." 
— Ilicl'ij's  BfiKjiil  (iazflU,  May  I3th. 

1781.  -"The  IkkjIs  used  by  tlio  n.itives 
for  travelling,  and  al.no  by  the  European-n. 
are  the  Imdgerows,  which  both  aau  and 
Tom."— Bodge*,  39. 

1783.  — ".  .  .  Ills  Ixvit,  which,  tliou^rh  in 
Kiu<hniire  (it)  was  thought  maffuiiioent,  would 
not  have  been  di.sgruced  intOO  Station  of  a 
Kitchen-tender  t4>  a  Fkngal  tNldgltO."— 

Forstei;  Jounn'j/,  ii.  10. 

1784.  —"  I  shall  not  Ihj  at  liberty  to  enter 
my  bndjrerow  till  the  end  of  July,  and 
must  be  again  at  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of 
Octobor.''— i!«r  IV.  Jona,  in  Man.  ii.  88. 

178.''>.  — "  Mr.  Hasting.s  went  alxard  his 
Budgerow,  and  pniceeded  down  the  river, 
a.s  s<x)n  iu*  tho  tide  .served,  to  embark  for 
Europe  on  the  Berrington."— In  SiUm-Karrt 
i.  86. 

17J>4. — "By  order  of  the  (Ji)Vcrni»r-()oneral 
in  Council  .  .  .  will  be  sold  the  Uunlile 
Company's  Budgerow,  named  the  Soaa> 
mookhcc  •  .  .  .  the  Hudgorr»w  lavH  in  the 
nullah  opposite  to  Chitporo." — Ibid.  ii.  114. 

1880.— 

"  r|>i)n  the  )H»nui  uf  thetldo 

Vemela  of  every  fabric  ride  ; 

The  fisher's  skiff,  the  light  canoe, 
•  ••«•• 

Tlie  Bttjra  hnwid,  the  Jiholin  trim, 
<lr  /'>,nch  ...  tliat  (gallant  swim, 
With  favouring  breesc— or  dull  and  slow 
Against  the  besdy  cnrrent  go  .  .  . 
ff.  H.  WUmm^  in  Bengal  ilMiW,  29. 


•  This  (SonaiMdAi, 
tiiiued  to  be  ' 
( 


*  diryMstoaa*)  has  con* 
the  name  of  the  ViesngTsifvir  yacht 


(probably)tothiadaT.  ItwsssobiuinlGMmlB^s 
urns,  then  wpmsanted  bf  a  I 


towM  b]r  a  mamer. 


baiss  adaplsd  to 
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BUDaSOOK,  &    Port,  bazarucco. 
A  coin  of  low  denominatioo,  and  of 

vanring  value  aud  inetiil  (coj)j)«r,  tin, 
lead,  and  tutfuagiieX  formerly  current 
at  lioa  and  eLiewhere  ou  tlie  Western 
Coasts  as  well  as  at  some  other  places 
on  the  In<l ian  .se;us.    It  \\  ;\3  also  adonted 
£roin^  the  IV)rtuguese  in  the  earliest 
Endish  ooiiuige  at  Bombay.    In  the 
«arriest  Goa  coinage^  tliaf  nf  Albu- 
querque (1510),  tlu'  hiil  or  himrucco 
was  equal  Ui  2  reis,  oi  which  tcU  there 
went  420  to  the  gold  cnaado  (Otnan 
4a  Cunha).    Tlie  name  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  one  in  use  in  Ooa  at 
Ae  time  of  the  con(|uest,  but  its 
etymology    is    uncertain.    In  Van 
Noort's  Voyage  (1648)  the  word  is 
derived  from  bdzdr,  aii<l  said  to  me^ui 
*  market-money '  (p^  rhaos  Mwfr-rjzAa, 
the  l;i5t  word  being  used  for  a  copper 
coin  in  Canarese).   [This  view  is  ac- 
cepted by  Gray  in  his  notes  on  Pymrd 
(oak.  Soc.   ii.  68),  and  by  Burnell 
(LinxhoUm^  Hak.  S<k-.   ii.  143).  The 
MadnUf  Admin.  Man.  GUm.  (8.v.)  giv&s 
the  OuL  tonaBahajdm-rMiu^  'market- 
money.']    C.  P.   Brown  (MS.  notes) 
makes  the  \y(n-i\  =  hiihi<jn-riik(i^  which 
he  says  would  iu  Caiuirese  be  'base- 
pniny,'  and  he  ingeniously  auotes 
Shakspeare'a  **l)eggarly  denier/  and 
Horace's    "vt/m    attinn."     Thia  is 
Adopted  in  snbstanee  by  Mr.  £. 
Thonia.s,  who  point.s  out  that  »rukd 
*)T  rtikkd  is  in  Mahratti  (s^•e  Molesrrorth, 
»,v.)  one-twelfth  of  an  anna.    But  the 
words  of  Khftfi  KhSn  below  suggest 
that  the  word  may  be  a  oormption 
of  the  P.  buzuroy  '  big,'  and  according 
to  Wilson,  buMilkh  {a.v.)  is  u.sed  in 
Mahratti  as  a  dialectic  corraption  of 
buzurg.     Thi.s    derivation    may  be 
partially  corrolwrated  by  the  fact  that 
at  Moeba  there  is,  or  was  formerly, 
a  coin  (which  h/id  become  a  money 
of  account  only,  80  to  the  dollar)  called 
JboAir,  i.e.  '  big '  (.see  Ovington,  403,  and 
MUbmm,  L  98).    If  we  could  attach 
any    value    to     Pyrarfl's    s])clltnfT — 
bouturuques — this  would  be  in  favour 
ol  the  same  etymology ;  as  is  also  the 
form  fh'.wrg  given  by  Mandelslo.  [For 
a  full  examiimtion  of  the  value  of  the 
bud/jrook  bujsed  on  the  must  recent 
authorities^  see  HniitruMy,  Bim  of  (fte 
PtrL  Pawtr,  p.  68.] 


(i.e.  to  the  taoga).— 
In  MM. 


1554. — Bazarueot  at  Maluoo  (Molucca.s)  I 
50—1  tan|?a,  at  60  reis  to  the  tanffu,  .I  tanga>i  I 
=1  pardao.    "Os  quaes  bazaruooa  se  fas  \ 


comta  de  200  caijuu 
A.  Nwm,  41. 

[l.%.S4.-Baflanuhisa»  Batntt 
Se«  8HE0FF.1 

1698.— "They  rmy  two  Basarukes,  which 
is  as  ruiich  a.^  ;i  Iiollandcr's  iJniL.  .  .  .  It  ia 
uiolt«a  money  of  badde  Tinae."— Z,iiucAo<0Mu 
52,  60;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  180,  242). 

TWO  "  Ix!  phi.H  hns  arpent,  .sont  Basa- 
rucoB  .  .  .  ot  sont  fait  de  mauvais  Estatn." 
-//»«rfM«M,  in  Ntarigaium  det  HaUeaidoU, 
i.  Mr. 

c.  1610.— "II  y  on  a  de  pliuneurs  sortee. 
La  premiere  eat  i^ipellte  Boasamqaes, 
doat  il  en  fimt  75  pour  une  Tatufw,  II  y  a 
d 'autre  Boosomqaes  ^'ic^1los,  dont  il  on  fuut 
105  p.-mr  le  Tariirue.  ...  II  y  .i  (io  eotto 
monnoyo  qui  o.st  dts  fur  ;  et  <l  :iiitre  ilc  calliiL, 
metal  de  Chino  "  (see  CALAy).-/'vranl,  «. 
•Vi  ;  soo  also  21  ;  [Hak.  Stic,  ii,  ;W,  tjvS]. 

Kill. — **Or  u  Viccniy  coins  false  money  ; 
for  80  I  may  call  it,  as  the  iHX»plo  loso  by  it. 
For  copper  ia  worth  40  .lemjinut  (mo  XERA- 
FINE)  the  hundred  wei^^ht,  but  they  coin 
the  basamccOB  at  the  ritu  «-f  60  and  70. 
The  Moors  on  the  other  band,  keeping  a 
keen  eye  on  our  aflfaira,  and  Meeing  what 
a  huge  profit  there  is,  coin  th.  re  <mi  tlm 
mainlana  a  grejit  (juiintity  of  basarucos, 
and    j^radually   smu^rcl''   them  into  Gosi, 

1  raakiog  a  pitful  of  sold.  "—Couto,  Di(dogo  do 

1638.— "They  have  (at  <;..mhnx.n)  a 
cortftin  Copper  Coin  which  they  call  BesorS> 
[  whore<jf  6  make  a  /Vv.<,  and  10  P«jt»  make 
a  C'Aav  iSh&hl)  which  ia  worth  aliout  M. 
Knglish."— F.  and  Tr.  of  J.  A.  SlantUUlo 
into  Oiy  E.  Incl.fs,  E.  T.  1669,  p.  8. 

1872.—"  Their  ooins  (atTaaor  in  Malabar) 
...  of  Copper,  a  BoserCKric,  20  of  which 

make  a  Fnnam."— Fri/n;  .'irt.  [Ho  also  sjxjlls 
the  word  BasTOOk.  See  quotation  under 
RBA8.) 

1677. — "Rupees,  Picea  and  Budgrooks." 
— LetUrrs  I'alenl  qf  Charles  J  J.  in  Chartert  of 
tht  E.  J.  Co.,  p.  111. 

1711.— "The  Bud^rerooks  (at  Miwkat)  are 
mixt  .Mettle,  rather  hke  Iron  than  anythinj^ 
else,  have  a  (  Vu.ss  on  one  aide,  and  were 
coin'd  by  the  Portuguese.  Thirty  of  them 
make  a  ^S^wvt  Mtmooda,  of  about  Eight 
Pence  Y nXno. "—Locbyrr,  211. 

c.  1720-30.— "They  (the  Portugueae)  also 
u.He  h\\m  of  oopfMT  iAatAx  the/  <wl  dMiMty, 

and  four  <>f  the.se  buzuTgs  ]iaai  foT  a/kAU." 

—Khnj",  Khdi),  in  ElluA^  V.  346w 

c.  1760.— "At  Gob  the        tihini  is  worth 

240  PortUL'  il  or  about  ftv/,  st<  rlinpr ; 

2  fa*  make  a  basaraco,  15  basaracoa  a 
fin/in,  42  n'nthi.t  a  tanoa,  4  tan'jifs  a  /wrtf, 
2^  pftrufi  a  |wgoda  of  gold," — (Jroo-,  i.  282. 

18.38.—"  Only  eight  or  ton  load.s  (of  coffee) 
wore  imported  this  year,  including  two  loads 
of  'Kopea'  (see  COPECK),  the  copper  cur- 
rency Off  RoMia,  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Bughrukcha.  They  .are 
converted  to  the  Ninie  ukos  a^  copj)er." — 
R'/xtri  from  Kahuf,  by  .1.  Bume»;  in  PunjaJb 
Trade  Hepmi,  App.  p.  iii. 


BVDLSB. 


BUFFALO. 


ThiH  may  jK>si-il>iy  cx»ut,iin  ?*oiiio  iiHlicjitioii 
of  the  true  form  of  thi**  ohscurc  word,  but 
I  have  derived  no  light  fmai  it  myielf. 
The  hmiarook  tnm  amHiircntly  eummt  at 
Mosoit  down  to  the  ne^nning  of  Uttt  cen- 
tury (see  MUfiumy  i.  116). 

BUDLEE,  s.  A  sult.stilutt'  in  ]ni1>lic 
or  donu'iitic  service.  H.  badli^  'ex- 
change ;  a  person  talcen  fn  exchange ; 
a  lonm  tenttu';  frum  Ar.  hodal^  *he 
changed.'  (See  MUDDIiE.) 

BUDKAbH,  a.   One  following  evil 

couraes  ;  Pr.  wn/ivz/.t  ^/yVf  ,•  It.  malan- 
drino.  Properly  bad-ma'djslty  from  P. 
bad^  *eviL'  and  Ar.  ma'cbA,  'means  of 
livdiihood.' 

1844.  —  ".  .  .  the  reputation  which  John 
lAwrenoe  acquired  ...  by  the  maaterly 
matMeiiTring  of  a  body  of  polioe  with  wbom 

he  dcscendc<i  on  a  newt  of  pimblors  and  cut- 
tbruatH,  '  budmashes '  of  erer>'  description, 
and  took  thom  all  prisoners."— AlMDrtA 
Smiik'»  Li/'  o/Ix/.  Lotnrui  f,  i.  178. 

1866.-  "The  truth  of  the  matter  \s  that 
I  was  f<x)lish  cnuu^li  to  these bndxnaahei 
beforehand,  and  they  have  thrown  me  over." 
— 3%e  Dtcn^  Bwgtiimt  by  O,  O.  Trndyaa^ 
in  FraacTt  885b 

BUDEAT,  8.  H.  from  P.  hadaOi, 
S  vil  race,'  a  low  fellow,  *a  bad  lot,'  u 

Mackgiianl. 

1866.— "CiWrnoH^e/^.  Why  the  Hbattan 
didn't  yoo  eome  bonie,  you  lazy  old 
bttdnit  Danok  Bvtifialow,  p.  216. 


BUFFALO,  &  Tbifl  is  of  conrM^ 
oriffuially  from  the  Latin  bulxdux^  which 
we  nave  in  older  Entjli'^h  forms,  bufflf 
and  6 (/jf  and  bugU^  througli  the  French. 
The  prestint  form  prohal»ly  came  from 
Indiil,  lis  it  seems  to  Ik-  the  Port. 
bujalo.  The  proper  meaning  of  babaltUy 
according  to  Pliny,  was  not  an  animal 
of  the  ox-kind  {(ioo^oKis  waH  a  kind  of 
.Vfrican  antelopi^) ;  Imt  in  Martial,  as 
quoted,  it  would  seem  to  bear  the 
vulgar  sense,  rejected  by  Pliny. 

At  an  early  period  of  f)ur  connection 
with  India  the  name  of  buffalo  appears 
to  have  been  given  etfoneonsly  to  the 
common  Ii^ian  ox,  whence  came  the 
Htill  sur\nvinp;  misnonjer  of  London 
tihopa,  ''buffalo  hump.s.'  (See  also  the 
«{not^ion  from  Ovington.)  The  buffalo 
has  no  liunqt.  P.uMalo  (oiujvis  are 
another  matter,  and  an  old  luxury,  as 
the  third  quotation  .shows.  The  ox 
having  appropriated  the  name  of  the 
Imffalo,  tlie  true  Indian  donii-stic 
bultalo  wa^  ditferentiat^Ml     the  '■tenter 


iuffalOf  a  phni6e  Htill  maintained  by 
the  British  soldier  in  India.  This  ha» 

yirobably  misled  Mr.  Blfu  hmann,  who 
U8e.s  the  term  *«yi<<*r  buffalo^'  in  his 
excellent  English  version  of  the  Ain 
(e.g.  i.  219).  We  tind  the  same  phrase 
in  Barkley's  Five  Yrurf;  in  Bnlgariay 
1876 :  "  Besides  their  bullocks  every 
well-to-do  Tark  had  a  drove  of  waUr- 
buffaloeg"  (32).  Also  in  Collingirood^t 
Rambles  of  a  NatumliM  (1868),  p.  43, 
and  in  Miss  Bird'a  (rolden  Chersonese 
(1883X60,274.  [The  unscientific  use 
of  the  word  ;is  apjilied  to  the  American 
Biijon  is  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  (see  N.E.D.).] 

The  domestic  buffalo  is  app;irentl7 
derived  from  the  wild  Ituffalo  (Bubalus 
ami,  Jerd. ;  Bos  bubalus^  Blanf.),  whose 
favonrite  habitat  is  in  the  swampy  sites 
of  theSunderbnndsand  Eiustem  Tieng;il, 
but  whose  hauntsextend  north-eastward 
to  the  luyid  of  the  A.ssam  vallev,  in  the 
Terai  west  to  Oudh,  and  south  nearly 
to  the  (iodaverv  ;  not  beyond  this  in 
the  Peninsula,  though  the  animal  is 
found  in  the  north  and  north-east  <^ 
Cevlon. 

I'lie  domestic  bufiahj  exists  not  only 
in  liiiiia  b\it  in  Java,  Sumatni,  and 
Manilla,  in  Mazjinderan,  Mesopotamia^ 
Babyloniii,  Adherbijan,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Italy,  it  -  does  not  seem  U>  be 
known  how  or  when  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy.— (See  Hthn.)  [According 
to  the  Eiir}(rl.  Ilritt.  (9th  ed.  iv.  442X 
it  was  introduced  into  Greece  and 
Italy  towards  the  close  d  the  6th 
century.] 

c.  A.D.  70.  —  '*  Howbeit  that  country 
hrinpoth  forth  certain  kinds  of  goodly  groat 
wiM  huMifes:  to  wit  tlu-  Hinontex,  maine<l 
with  a  collar,  like  Lion.s  ;  and  the  Vn  [UrusL 
a  mi(|^htie  strong  bea.«t,  and  a  swift,  which 
the  Ignorant  pcoplu  call  Uufflfs  (bnt>alOS), 
whcrca-H  indoon  the  Ihifflf  is  bred  m  AflFrioa, 
and  rarieth  some  ruwinlilanco  of  a  calfe 
rather^  a  Stag,  "—/'/i  ay,  by  Pk.  JdoUamcU^ 

C.  AJD.  90. — 
**  Ille  tolit  geminoe  faoili  cervice  ittveiiMa 
nil  osMit  atroK  bubalus  atqueUmi.'* 


Miirtud^  Sh  SfsOmeMM,  xxvt. 

c.  t'l'^O,  "  Veneti  niercaton»M  lity;rnjis  Bu- 
balonim.  tanquam  nienNiH  ojituuas,  .salo 
1  I'll  lit  1^.  in  magna  wipia  Vt  iietias  niittunt." 
—i'rotpen  Alpine  JiuL  Aa/.  Aeffjfpti,  P.  L 
p.  228. 

l.'hSr..  — "  Here  many  Tigers,  wild  Bulii, 
and  great  »toro  of  wilde  Foule.  .  •** — A, 
PUek,  in  HsJtL  ii.  889. 

"Hero  are  many  wilde 
pbanta."— /M.  394. 
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BUOGALOW. 
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BUaOY. 


King  (Akbar)  hath  .  .  .  ivs  they 
•  IrM.-  orodiMy  roiH.rt,  1000  Klei.hanta,  30,000 
horse.*!,  1400  tatne  deere,  800  ooocubinM; 
•nt-h  st/jro  of  ounce*,  tigen»  MTml  oooIcr 

38o. 

1869.— "They  doo  plough  and  till  flieb* 
npond  with  lano,  bufalos,  and  bulles."— 
Memhm't  China,  tr.  by  I'arkes,  ii.  66. 

[c.  1.190.— Two  inothoda  of  snaring  the 
jnUMo  are  deacribod  in  ^ta,  BlMkmnm,  tr. 

l.*»98.— "  nicre  is  also  an  infinite  number 
of  wild  bnffa  that  go  waodering  about  the 
dtMiir\»."—Pig^fHta,  B.  T.  in  BarMan  Coll. 
of  Vvyagrs,  ii.  546. 

rie23.— "The  inhabitanta  (of  Malabor) 
keep  Oowa,  or  boflUll."— P.  rfrffti  VatU, 
Hak.  8oc.  ii.  207.] 

16ao.— "  As  to  Kine  and  BnflUoM  .  .  . 
tbeT  be^qnearo  tile  floores  of  their  hoQMs 
with  their  duncr.  iiu!  thinke  the  grotind 
aanctified  by  .such  pollution." — Lordf  Dit- 
roterie  ofOu  Banian  RMgiimy  fMSi, 

"Wo  tooke  ctmch  to  Livomo,  thro' 
the  Great  Duke's  new  Parke,  full  of  huge 
oorke-tree*i ;  the  unrlcrw.Kxi  all  myrtifls, 
amongHt  which  wore  many  boflUos  feedinc^, 
s  kind  of  >»-ild  ox,  shoit  noe'd,  horns  re- 
rersed."— jSoe/y»,  Oct.  21. 

1666.—".  .  .  it  produoee  Elephants  in 
great  number,  oxen  and  ImflUOM  {bvLfarm\. 
—  Fnrin  y  S„}i:a,  i.  189.  / 

1689.  —  ".  .  .  both  of  this  kind  (of  Oxen), 
•ad  the  BnlTaloM,  are  remaricable  for  a  big 
piaoe  of  Flesh  that  rises  above  Six  Inches 
high  between  their  Shoulders,  which  in  the 
choiceKt  and  deliaitcst  {.ieco  of  Meat  upon 
them,  eapecially  put  into  a  dish  of  Palau.  —  j 

ISOS.-".  .  .  the  Buffala  milk,  and  currl, 
;ind  buttor  «<irni»ly  churno<l  and  clarified,  is  i 
in  common  ujte  among  theso  Indiana,  tmmt 
Uie  daiatiee  of  the  Ojw  Dairj-  in  i)re.«crihe<l 
♦«»  TBletndinarianji,  as  Hectics,  and  preferred 
)  y  Y\cjc<ms  {«  "  )ap)jetites,  or  imiwtent* alone, 
a»  that  of  the  caprine  and  aasine  is  at  home. " 

mo.  - 

"  The  Lank  whii  h  fe«l  his  fioldM  was  there. .  • 

Tliere  frtiiM  the  intolerable  heat 
The  ImAiloes  retreat ; 

Only  their  twstrils  raised  to  moot  the  air, 

Aald  the  abelt'ring  element  they  rest." 

('iir.*f  nf  Krltama  ix.  7. 

1878. — "  I  had  in  my  jKLvsowion  a  head  of 
.1  cow  buffalo  that  measures  13  feot  8  inches 
in  cinnunference.  and  6  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween the  ti|]B— the  hugeat  buflUo  head  in 
the  world."— iW«B4^  BpoH  m  Br,  Bmmak, 

Kc.  i.  107.  * 

BUOGALOW,  s.  Malir.  hmjUl,  ha- 
tfiUa.  A  name  cominuuly  given  on  the  ' 
W.  coast  of  India  to  Aral*  veimth  of 
the  old  native  form.  It  is  also  in 
t-oinmon  nae  in  the  Red  St-n  (iHilaUi) 
for  the  laiger  native  ve^seLs,  all  j»uilt  j 


of  t«ik  from  India.  It  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Span,  and  Port,  bajel^ 
txixil^  Jxiixel,  baxclla,  from  the  Lat.  txw- 
cellum  (.sf<('  f)irz,  Efym.  Worierh.  i.  439, 
B.  v.).  CoUarruviu.s  (1611)  gives  in  hia 
Sp.  Diet  **Bane{,  quaai  wmI"  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  vcHsel  of  any  kind 
going  on  the  sea,  and  quotes  St.  I.sidore» 
who  identifier  it  with  phnselus,  and 
from  whom  we  transcribe  the  jwissage- 
below.  It  remains  doubtful  whether 
thin  word  was  introduced  into  the  East 
hy  the  Pbrtn^ese,  or  liad  at  an  earlier 
date  passed  into  Arabic  marine  use. 
The  latter  is  nicst  probable.  In  Correa 
(c.  1561)  thi.s  word  iK'curs  in  the 
form  wijer,  pi.  pajeres  (j  and  x  l)eing 
intercnangeuble  in  Sp.  and  Port. 
See  LendaSf  i.  2,  pp.  592,  619,  &c.).  In 
Pinto  we  niaTe  anotber  form,  i^ong^ 
the  modehi  in  the  FislK  ries  Exhibiticm 
(1883),  tluTo  was  "A  Zaron^jnt  or 
Bagaraii  i  I'oni  Aden."  [On  the  other 
hand  Burton  {Ar.  NiqhU,  i.  119)  de- 
rive.s  tlie  word  from  the  Ar.  hnghlaJi^ 
'a  .she-uiule.'    Also  see  BUDOESOW.} 

c.  636.— "^Awe/la  eat  aaiigittm  qnod 
noa  oomipte  baaehim  diniDna.     De  quo 

Viigilins:  Pirdopir  phmelin."  —  l»odum 
HitpaUnti*,  OngiHum  tt  Mifmol.  lib.  xix. 

c.  1589.— **Fartida  a  mw  pera  Ckn, 

Kcmao  de  Momis  .  .  .  seguio  SUB  vi;ij::c  na 
volt4i  do  jM>rt<^>  de  Dabul,  onde  chcjjou  ao 
outro  dia  lus  novo  horas,  e  tomando  nolle 
bO  pagnel  de  Malavarus,  cnrregado  de  algo* 
dao  e  de  pimenta,  poz  logo  a  tonnento  » 
r'apiiano  e  o  piloto  dullc,  os  qiUMS  oomfasi 
aanio.  .  .  ." — J'into,  ch.  viii, 

1842.— **  A*  store  and  hone  boats  for  that 

•4ervico,  Papt.  Oliver,  I  find,  would  prefer 
the  \nrg*i  ckuw  of  native  buggalas,  hy  which 
so  much  of  the  trade  of  this  coast  with 
Soinde,  Cutch  ...  is  oamed  mk."—Sir  O. 
ArAvTy  in  Ind.  Admin,  qf  Lord Ettenhoraugk^ 
222. 

[1900. —  "His  tiny  h^gyi*  which 
mounted  ten  tiny  guns,  is  now  employed 
in  trade.'*— SnUlum  Arabia,  8.J 

BUOOY,  &    In  India  this  is  a 

(two- wheeled)  ffig  with  a  hwxl,  like  the 
^gentleman's  cat)  that  was  in  vogue 
in  London  about  1830-40,  Utfore 
broughams  came  in.  Liitham  j>uts  a 
(?)  after  the  word,  and  tlie  (Oiliest 


exam])les  tliat  he  mves  are  from  the 
of  this  century  (f 

Praed  and  I.  D'Lsraeli).  Though 


second  ((uarter 


trace  the  word  much  further  Iwick,  we 
have  not  discovered  ita  birthplace  or 
etymology.   The  word,  though  used  in 

Eu^'laiKi,  has  never  U-en  very  common 
there ;  it  is  l>etter  known  both  in 


BUOOY. 


184 


Irt'Liud  and  iu  America.  Littru  giveH 
hog^  as  French  ftbo.  The  American 
hugffy  is  defined  by  Noah  Webster  as 
"a  light,  one-horse,  four- wheel  vehicle, 
usually  with  one  seat,  and  with  or 
without  H  (-alash-top."  Cuthbert  Bede 
ahows  (iV.  <f-  Q.  5  ser.  v.  p.  445)  that 
the  adjective  'bu^gy'  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  Midhmds lor 'otmcoted.'  This 
«ugge8t.^  a  ])ossible  origin.  "  Wlien  the 
Hunterian  spell inf^-cfmtnn'iTHV  raged 
in  India,  a  learned  Member  of  Council 
is  said  to  have  Stated  that  he  approved 

the  cliange  until  Itegan 

to  spell  Ifuggy  as  bagi.  Then  be  gave 
it  up."— (Jr..6.  Keatinye,)  I  have 
recently  seen  this  f^ptlling  in  print. 
{The  N.E.I),  leaves  the  etymology  un- 
settled, merely  saying  that  it  has  been 
connected  with  6<yt«  and  bitg.  The 
earliest  •{uotation  gkv&i  is  that  of  1773 
below.] 

1773.— "Thursday  3d  (June).  At  the 
semions  at  Hicks't  Hall  two  hoys  were 
indictcKl  for  driving  a  post-conch  and  four 
Against  a  single  horse-chaise,  throwing  out 
the  driver  of  it,  and  linakiup  the  chai.te  to 
pieoM.  Jujitioe  Welch,  the  Chairman,  took 
aolioe  of  the  freqneiiev  off  the  brutish  cus- 
tom among  the  itost  drivers,  ^nd  their  in* 
aensibility  in  making  it  a  matter  of  sport, 
hidiorously  (ii  nniiiinatinj;  misi  hicf  of  thi> 
Idnd  'Kuiiniiig  down  the  Buj^gies.'— The 
DrisonerH  were  sentenced  to  bo  confined  in 
Newgate  for  1*2  moaths."  —  OaUUman'i 
Jiagatiney  xliii.  297. 

1780.— 

*'  Shall  D(ona/y\  come  with  Butt   .irx)  tons 
And  knock  down  EpegFUUii  and  i*uiu  ? 
With  Chain,  old  Cots,  and  Bagglaa  trick 
ye? 

Forbid  it,  Phoebuj*,  and  forbid  it,  Hicky !  " 
la  Hiehf'M  Bengal  OazeUe^  May  18th. 

.  .  .  L'o  twiie  rfMind  the  Riice- 
Course  a«  hard  wt-  laii  set  letjs  to  ground, 
bat  wo  are  beat  hollow  \>\  lioh  (  rochet's 
Honee  driven  by  Miss  Funny  Hardhcart. 
who  in  bcr  career  ovorseto  Tim  Ctipian  the 
Attornt'v  in  his  Boggj.  .  .  ."—In  India 
iJazttU^  l)oc.  23rd. 

1782.— "Wanted,   an  oxcenent  Buggy 

Horse  about  1.5  Hands  high,  that  will  trot 
15  miles  an  hour." — India  (iazittf.  Sept.  14. 

1784.— "For  sale  at   Mr.  Mann's,  lUida 


Bazar.  A  I'haeton,  a  four-spring'd  Buggy, 
and  a  two-spring'd  ditto.  .  .  C'o^tuMa 
OcuUe^  m  Sdon-Karr,  i.  41. 

ITW.— "For  Mle.  A  good  Buggy  and 
Hone.  .  .  ."—Bo}nhay  Courirr,  Jan.  "iOth. 

1824.—  '*.  .  .  the  Archdeacon's  buggy 
and  horse  had  every  aji|>earance  of  i^^uinj.' 
from  the  back-gate  of  a  college  in  Cambridge 
on  Sunday  monunff.'*— iMier,  i.  192  (ed. 
1841). 

[Ib37.— "  The  Ti^dea  of  the  ]>lacu  (Mong- 


hir),  amounting  to  four  Buggies  (that  is  a 
foolish  term  for  a  aibriolet,  imt  as  it  is  the 
only  vehicle  in  use  in  India,  and  as  f»aggi/  is 
the  only  name  for  said  vehicle,  I  give  it  up), 
.  .  .  were  assembled  for  our  use." — MiM 
Eden,  Up  the  Couatry,  i.  14.] 

e.  1888.<— "Bot  mibetitute  for  him  an 
average  ordinary,  uninteresting  Hiniator; 
obese,  dumpy  .  .  .  with  a  aeoond-rate  wilfe 

—  dusty,  dclniucsceiit —  .  .  .  or  let  him  l>e 
seen  in  one  of  those  Sbem-Ham-and-Japhet 
buggies,  made  on  Mount  Arant  soon  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  .  .  ." — Stfdni^ 
Smith,  3rd  Letter  tu  Archdeaooii  Singleton. 

184S.— "  'Joseph  want.4  me  to  see  if  hie- 
bis  hnaxy  is  at  the  d(K>r.' 

"  •  Wbat  is  a  buggy,  i'.ii>:i  ? ' 

"'It  is  a  t^ne-hnrse  |Kd;iniiiiin/  s,-iid  'h.' 
old  gentlemaa,  who  wa.s  a  wag  in  his  way.  ' 
— Kamfy  Fhir,  A.  iU. 

1872.—"  He  drove  his  ehanjer  in  his  old 
boggy." — A  True  K^'vrmer,  ch.  i. 

1878.— "I  dont  Hko  your  new  Bombay 

buggy.  With  much  practice  1  have  learned 
to  get  into  it,  I  am  hanged  if  1  can  over  get 
oat»''-'Of«rtoiur  Tima  qflndia,  4th  Feb. 

"Driven  by  that  hunjrcr  for  news 
which  impels  special  corresiK>ndents,  ho  had 
actually  ViMltlued  to  drive  in  a  's))ider,' 
.npparsatly  a  kind  of  buggy,  from  the 
243?*        Ginglihofvo."— A>wtolor,  May 

BUOIS,  u.p.   Name  given  by  the 

Malrtv.s  to  the  dominant  race  of  the 
islaiiA  of  Celi'lies,  originating  in  thf 
S. -^\ Cslern  iiuib  ot  the  Island  ;  tlie 
]>eo|ile  eaUing  themaelves  fVugt.  l>ut 
the  name  used  to  he  applied  in  llie 
Archipekgo  to  native  soldiers  in 
European  service,  raised  in  any  of 
the  Inlands.  Couii>;ire  the  analogous 
iLse  of  Tttlinga  (<i<v.>  formerly  in 
India. 

[1615.  — "  Al!  those  in  th«  kingdom  off 
Macassar  .  .  .  1  ^ -ide-  Bugles.  Miinder  and 
Tollova."— /•'o.^/^r,  L'K'TS,  lii.  152.] 

le.W.  — "Thercuijon  the  IlollamUrs  to- 
M.lv'd  to  unite  their  forces  with  the  BOU- 
qniies.  that  were  in  reliellion  aeaiust  their 
SoTendgn."— raiwrai«r,  E.  T.  ii.  192. 

1^88.^ '"Hu'^e  BuggaSSes  are  a  >ort  of 
warlike  tradiut^  Malayatis  au<l  nicrcenarj' 
soldiers  off  India.  I  know  not  vsell  whence 
they  come,  unless  from  Macassar  in  the  Lslo 
of  C^o\e\iOii." Dumpirr,  ii.  108. 

[1607.—"  ■  .  ■  with  the  helD  of  Buf- 
gesaea.  *  .  ."—Uedge$f  IHtary^  Hak.  Hoe.  ii. 

cxvii.] 

17r»^.~-  "The  Dutch  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Koussely,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune. 
They  consisted  of  nearly  700  Euroiwans,  and 
as  uiany  buggoses,  iK'sides  country  troo|»s." 
— Aarr.  ofDutch  aUeinjpt  tn  liooglv,  in 

1783.  -"Buggesses,  inh.ibitant^  off  Csl«> 
foi  i  '-st,  Vnytlijr  to  M>  ,ujui^  p.  50. 
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1783.  — "The  wort!  Buggess  h:us  l>ecorao 
amang  Euroix»uis  con>  >iiaiit  to  Mildior,  in 
the  «Mt  India,  w  Sepoy  in  iu  the  West." 
—iWI.  78. 

1811.-  "  We  had  fidkn  fowith  a  fleet  of 
nine  Bagaan  prows,  when  we  went  out 

towards^Pulo   Mancap." — Lord  MitM  in 
ltdia,  279. 

1878.  — "The  Bogis  are  evidently  ;i  dis- 
tinct nice  from  the  .Malays,  and  cume 
originally  fn>m  tht-  -<>;ithum  \mx\  of  the 
Inbad  oi  Celebei. Ji/cAa^,  PnvJ:^  130. 

BULBUL.  Tlie  word  huXbnX  is 
oripinally  IVr>^iaii  (no  doubt  intended 
to  iiniUile  tlu-  bird's  note),  and  applied 
to  a  bird  wliich  does  duty  with  Persiaii 
poets  for  the  nigl)tin«;:ilc.  AMiatever 
the  Persian  bulbiU  may  be  correctl^^ 
the  application  of  the  name  to  eortain 
spedes  in  India  "h;i.s  led  to  many 
niisconception.**  about  their  ]x>wers  of 
voice  and  song,"  a&ys  Jerdon.  These 
species  belong  to  the  family  Braehi- 
podidiu,  or  short-legged  lhnishe'<,  and 
the  true  bulbtils  to  the  sub-faniily 
Pycnonotinnej  e.g.  genera  HypdmUA, 
aemuo.<,  Alcurm,  Crinuier^  Ixos^  ASfo- 
artia,  Rubiguld,  Brarh  tpn<{ i'm >,  < ^'"romjMO, 
i^jfcfumolus  (F.pygaeuSf  commou  Bengal 
Bulbul ;  P.  Viemmmt,  common 
Madras  Bulbul).  Another  aub-fauiily, 
Phyllomithinae,  cont-iins  variou.s  species 
which  JertloTi  <  alls  grem  HulbiiU. 

[A  lady  h.ivii4r  .n.^ked  the  lato  Lord 
ftobertf^oo,  a  .ludtre  of  the  C4)urt  of  hicH.'^icm, 

What  aort  of  animal  in  the  hu/t  bHltt  "  he 
repHed,  '*I  tappcwe,  Ma'am,  it  must  be  the 
mate  of  tlie  anKOO  "—9ed  aer.,  S.  di  Q, 
V.  81.] 

1784.  —**  We  are  Utenlly  Itilled  to  deep 

by  Persi.-in  nighting^.des.  and  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  Bolbul,  with  a  thousand  tales, 
make.-^  such  a  figure  in  Persian  poetiy.** — 

•SVr  ir.  Jviif.;  in  Mrim>irs,  he,  ii.  M7. 

1813._"'rbe  bulbul  or  IVn^ian  nightin- 
gale. ...  I  never  hoard  <mu  that  poai)es.<K9d 
the  charming  Tariety  ol  the  Eiuflish  night- 
ingale .  .  .  whether  the  Indian  Dollial  and 

Tiuit  <rf  Iran  entirely  eorreHjiond  1  have  .s<imo 
duubttt." — Forbes,  i/rie/Ual  JHeitUHrs,  i.  50  ; 
[2nd  ed.  i.  34]. 

1848.  — "'It  i.s  one*!*  nature  t^>  .sing  and 
the  other's  to  hoot,'  he  said,  laughing,  'and 
with  aoA  a  sweet  foice  as  yuu  have  your- 
Mif .  yon  must  belong  to  the  BnllNll  facoon." 
—  I  UAj/y  t^iir,  ii.  ch.  zxvii. 

BULaAE,  BOLGAR,  VJmlghdr. 
The  general  Asiatic  name  for  what 
we  call  *  Russia  leather,'  from  the  fact 
that  the  i^on  of  manufacture  and 
export  was  originally  Bolghar  on  the 
VMga,  a  kingdom  which  stood  for  | 


many  centuries,  and  gjive  j>lace  to 
Kaian  in  the  (beginning  of  the  15th 
centniy.  The  word  wa.s  usual  alflo 
among  Ang1o-Indian>*  till  tlie  begin- 
ning of  laiit  century,  and  in  still  iu 
native  Hindustani  use.  A  native 
(mythical)  account  of  the  manufacture 
is  given  in  Badm  -  Poicdl's  Punjab 
Handbook^  1872,  and  this  fanciful 
etymology' :  "a.s  tlie  scent  is  derived 
from  sfjakin;^'  in  the  jjits  (jj]ulr\  the 
leather  is  called  lUdglulr"  124). 

rjd8. — "He  beMtowH  on  each  of  thoite 
12,000  Barona  .  .  .  likewise  a  pair  of  boots 
of  Boncal,  curiously  wrought  with  silver 
thread."— ifarco  Po/o,  2nd  ed.  i.  381.  See 
abo  the  note  on  this  ] 


0.1333. — "I  wore  on  my  foct  lKK)t««  (or 
.stcxjkings)  of  wool ;  over  thesf  a  juiir  of  linen 
lined,  and  over  all  a  thin  [  lir  of  Bori^hlli, 
>.f,  of  horse-leather  lined  with  wolf  skin." — 
Ibn  Jfamta,  ii.  446. 


[1614.—"  Of  your  BoUgaryan  hide.s  there 
are  brooght  hither  some  160." — Foiier, 
Letter*,  iii.  07.] 

1823.— Offer  of  Sheriff  Freeman  and  Mr. 
T'oxe  to  famish  the  Company  with  "Bnl- 
gary  red  hides." — Cowri  miniUf*,  in  Sain*- 
burif,  iii.  184. 

1624. — "  Purcfy  and  Hayward,  Factors  at 
I.spiihan  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  have  bartered 
uiorso-tcoth  and  *tiiil(an'  for  oaipete."— 

Ibid.  p.  '288. 

1673.— "They  carry  also  Bulgar-Uides, 
which  they  form  into  Tsnka  to  bathe  tlMaa> 

selves"— -Fiyw,  398. 

e.  1080.— '*  Patting  on  a  eertain  dresa 

made  of  Bulgar  leather,  stuffed  with  oot> 
ton."— i&ir  Mf^t^qh-nn,  iii.  387. 

1750.— Amotig  exucnaes  on  aooount  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal's  visit  to  Otlenttawe 

tind: 

'*TV>  60  pair  of  Bnlger  IGdes  at  13  per 

Rs.  702  :  0  :  Q."~Lang,  193. 

1786.— Amons  "a  very  capital  and  choice 
;us9ortment  of  Sirope  goods  we  find  '*Bal- 
gar  Hides."— Ob/.  Gwtte,  June  8,  in  &«m« 

Karr,  i.  177. 

1811. — **Moat  of  us  famished  at  least  one 

of  our  servants  with  a  kind  t)f  Ixittle,  holding 
nearly  thre«^  4uart8,  made  of  bulghix  .  .  . 
or  Russia -leather."— IT.  Outelfs  Tntweb, 

i.  247. 

In  Tibetan  the  word  is  bulhari. 

BULKUT,  s.  A  large  decked  ferry- 
boat ;  from  Telug.  baUa,  a  board. 
(C.  P.  Brown). 

BXJLLUMTEEB,  s.  Anglo-Sepoy 
dialect  for  '  VolunUfr.'   This  distinc- 
tive title  was  applied  to  certain 
ments  of  the  ohi  Bengal  Arinv,  whose 
terms  of  enlistmcut  embraced  service 
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beyond  max ;  aud  in  the  days  of  that 
Ariuy  various  ludicrous  stories  were 
current  in  connection  with  the  name. 

BUMBA,  s.  H.  hamfni,  from  Port. 
h(mbat  'a  pump.'  Haex  (1631)  give-s  : 
**Bamaat  organum  pneumaticum  quo 
Mua  hauritur,"  as  a  Malay  word. 
Tnis  if  iui'orrect^  of  courst;,  as 
to  the  origiu  of  the  word,  but  it 
ihows  its  early  adoption  into  an 
Eastern  lan<'UJige.  The  word  is 
plied  at  A^uiedabad  to  the  wnler- 
towers,  but  thb  is  modern  ;  [and  bo 
is  the  general  application  of  the  word 
in  N.  India  to  a  canal  diatx ibutary]. 

1572.— 

Alija,  diase  o  mestro  rijaraonto, 
Alija  tudo  no  mar,  nao  falto  iicordo 
V&o  otttros  dar  H  bomba,  nio  oonando ; 
A'  bomba  que  mm  vmtm  alagmdo.' " 

Tt72. 


By  Burton : 
* '  Heave ! '   mircd    the   Master   with  a 
migbty  roar, 
•HeaTe  overboajrd  yonr.all,  togethar's 
the  word  I 

Others  go  work  the  jmagt,  and  with  a 

will: 

The  pumps  >  and  sham  look  diarp^  before 
iheftlTt"' 

BUMMELO,  8.  A  small  fish, 
abounding  on  all  the  coasts  of  India 
and  the  ArchipeljJ^ ;  Hurpodon 
Tuhereus  of  Bucn.  Hamilton ;  tht* 
AMcific  name  being  taken  from  the 
Bengali  naine  nehare.     The   fish  is 

great  delicacy  wlun  fresh  caught 
-and  fried.  When  dried  it  Ixicomes 
the  famous  lioinV)ay  Duck  (see  DUCKS, 
BOMBAY),  which  is  now  impwted  into 
England. 

The  origin  of  either  name  is  obscure. 

Moleaworui  gives  the  word  as  Mahratti 
with  the  spelling  bombil^  or  bomblla 
(p.  595  a).  Bummelo  occurs  in  the 
Supp.  (1727)  to  Bluteau's  Diet,  in 
the  Portugtiese  form  Ixiinbulim,  as 
"the  name  of  a  very  aavoury  fiah 
in  India.**  The  same  word  hemMim 
is  also  explained  to  mean  ^humcu 
^tgnx  na  mifa  a  modn,*  *  certain  plaits 
in  the  fashionable  rutf,'  but  we  know 
sot  if  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  two.  Th<!  form  Bnvihmj  Durk  h;is 
an  auiilogy  to  LHgby  Chicks  which  are 
sold  in  the  London  shops,  also  a  kind 
of  dried  fish,  pilchaios  we  believe, 
-and  the  name  may  have  originated 
in  imitation  of  this  or  some  similar 


English  name.  [The  I/ujlnf  Chick  is 
said  to  be  a  small  herring  cured  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  Digby^  m  Lincoln- 
.shire  :  hiit  the  A?iieri<  ans  derive  them 
from  JJigby  in  Nova  Scotia  :  see  8  aer. 
N.  dt  Q.  vii.  247.] 

In  an  old  chart  of  Chitt^igong  River 
(by  B.  Plaisted,  1764,  puhlislu-d  by 
A.  Dalrymple,  1785)  we  find  a  point 
caUed  BmnMlo  PoinL 

1873.—"  Up  the  Bav  a  Mile  lies  Ma«d. 
goang,  a  gnat  Fishug-Towii,  peculiarty 
notable  for  a  Fish  eallM  Bumbelow,  the 

Sustenance  of  the  Poort-r  sort."~fVj/er,  67. 

1785. — "My  friend  (Junerol  Cnmpljell, 
CJovemor  of  Madnus  tells  me  that  they 
make  Spoldingn  in  the  Hist  Imlit  -.  jimi- 
ticularly  at  Bumlxuy,  where  they  call  them 
Bombaloes."— Note  by  Boswell  in  hix  T<mr 
to  the  llebridts,  iniiK'r  AutriiMt  18th,  1773. 

1810.— The  bumbelo  is  like  a  large  sand- 
eel  ;  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  uraally 
eaten  at  broaklait  with  Iwdgeroe."— Jforui 

Graham^  25. 

1813.— Forbes  has  bombalo;  Or.  Mem., 

i.  5.*? ;  [2nd  ed.,  i.  M]. 

1877.— "BosunalOW  or  Bofnl,  the  dried 
fish  still  called  *  Bombay  D\xc\i.'"—liurtun, 
SindXevMitd,i,tS, 

BUNGUS,  BUNCO,  s.  An  old  word 
for  cheroot.  Apparently  from  the  Ma- 
lay  hunrfkm,  *a  wrapper^  bundle,  thing 

wnipiHid.' 

1711.— "Tobacco  ...  for  want  of  Pipoe 
they  nnioke  in  BonoOB^  as  on  the  (hromdtuM 

(\ju-st,  A  Bunco  ir*  a  !ittl<.'  Tol«xcc<)  wrapt 
up  in  the  Leaf  of  a  Tree,  alntut  the  Bigness 
of  one's  little  Finger,  they  light  one  £^d, 
and  draw  the  Smoke  thro'  the  other  .  .  . 
theae  are  enriooaly  made  up,  and  sold  20  or 
30  in  a  bundle."— Zoctyer,  el. 

1726. — "Altera  meal,  and  on  otlier  occa- 
sions it  is  one  of  their  greatest  delightn,  btjth 
men  iimI  wiiinen.  old  and  young,  to  eat 
iHnuitg  (areca),  and  to  smoke  tobacotk  which 
the  women  do  with  a  Bongkoi^  or  dry  leaf 
rolled  up,  and  the  men  with  a  f/trrn-fforri  (a 
little  can  or  flower  pot)  wherchy  they  lK)th 
manage  to  pjiss  most  of  their  time." — 
VnfeHtiJn,  V.  C/iorom.,  55.  [(Jorregorri  is 
Malay  ijui  i-ij>>ri.  'a  small  earthenware  pot, 
alio  lined  for  holding  pn)vi.sion.>< '  {KHnisert)J\ 

„  (In  the  retinae  of  Uraodeea  in 
Ja^); 

"One  wiUi  a  coconut  Hhell  mounted 
in  gold  or  silver  to  hold  their  tobaooo  or 
bongkootee  (i.f.  tohaooo  in  rolled  leaves).'* 

—  V'iUrntlju,  iv.  61. 

c.  17tK).  —  "The  tol>;icco  leaf,  simply 
rolled  un,  in  aboot  a  finder's  length,  which 
they  CiJl  a  buneus,  and  is,  I  fancy,  of  the 
same  make  as  what  the  West  Indians  term 
;i  scv:,ir ;  and  of  this  the  Geotoos  efaiafly 
make  use." — Orate^  i.  14ft. 
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BUND,  ^-    Any  aitituial  fmlMUik- 
m&ait  a  dam,  dyke,  or  causeway.  H. 
imd.  The  root  is  both  Skt.  {bandh) 
«lkd  Pm  ^'ut  the  common  word,  used  as 
it  is  without  !i8]>irate,  seems  to  have 
«ome  from  the  latter.  Tlie  word  ia  com- 
mon in  Ptowia  {e.g.  see  BENDAMEEE). 
It  is  also  naturalised  in  the  Audo- 
Chineae  ports.    It   is  there  applied 
especially  to  the  embanked  quay  along 
the  diote  of  the  Hettlenit  nts.    In  Hon^ 
Kong  alone  tliis  is  calle<i  (not  bund, 
but) praia  (Port,  'shore' [see  PBAYA]), 
proMbly  aaopted  from  Macao. 

1810.— "The  preat  bond  w  dyke."— 

Williamson,  V.  M.  ii.  279. 

j^gOO.  "The  nativojf  have  a  tradition  th:it 

tb*  ilartmcitifin  of  the  btmd  was  effected  by 
aftwwgn  enemy."— 2Vj»>m-h/'*  C>ylun,  ii.  604. 

1876.—  ".  .  .  it  if  plewaat  to  see  the 
Chineee  .  .  .  being  pnjpeUtdekmg  the  boad 
in  their  luuad  oarta."— IVbenum**  MaUM, 
Ac,  406. 

1870w— "  ...ml  took  a  stroU  on  Tfen- 


BOHBER,  B.  P-  handart  a  landing- 
place  or  quay  ;  a  se^ij^ort ;  a  harl)Our  ; 
(and  .s<jnietiuuH  also  a  custom-houae). 
The  old  Ital.  icala,  mod.  «wio,  is  the 
nearest  cnuivalent  in  mo«t  of  the 
•senses  that  occurs  to  us.  We  have 
ic  1565)  the  Mir-bandar,  or  Port 
Ihster,  in  Bind  {EUiot,  L  S77)  [cf. 
ahabtmder].    Tlie   Portuguese  often 

wrote  the  word  bandoL  Bonder  is 
in  S.  India  the  popular  native  name 
of  MamdiSfttm,  or  MadUi-tombir. 

c.  1344.— "The  profit  of  the  treasurj-, 
which  they  call  bandar,  consist*  in  the 
riffht  of  buying  a  certain  portion  of  all  aorta 
of  canro  at  a  fixed  price,  whether  the  good* 
be  only  worth  that  or  more ;  Mid  thia  is 
called  the  Lumtftiu  BmtdarJ'—iH  BaHUa, 
iv.  120. 

c  1346. — ".So  wo  la  tided  at  the  bandar, 
whkli  b  a  large  collection  of  hcNwea  on  the 
«eft-ihoro.  "—/'>ui.  228. 

1862.— "Coga-atir  »eiit  word  to  Affonzo 
d'Alboqoeiquo  that  on  the  coast  of  the 
main  1  md  opposit«,  at  a  port  which  MoaUed 
Bandar  Angon  .  .  .  wefe  aimed  two  am- 
ba»adon  oirthe  King  of  Shiiwt-— Airrw, 
II.  ii.  4. 

[1616.—"  Bcsi'les  the  danger  in  interoept- 
imr  oar  boati*  to  and  from  the  shore,  &c., 
tibmrfiriut  from  the  Baada  would  be*ith 
mucb  diSonlty.-— J^ito*.  LeUen,  ir.  m J 

1«8.— "We  fortify  W  Houses,  have 
Butaior  Docks  for  oar  VaMeJ;,  to  which 
btkmc  Yards  for  8«aaMn»  SoUiiss,  and 


IbO®.— "Ou  the  new  bunder  or  pier."— 
.yfaria  Omkeu^  11. 

[1847,  1^*>0.  -  See  qootationa  eoder 
APOLLO  BUNDE&l 

BUNDEB-BOAT,  h.  A  l»oat  in  us*? 
on  the  Iktniliay  and  Madras  coast  for 
communicating  with  ships  at  anchor, 
and  also  much  employed  l>y  officers  of 
the  <  iv  il  denartments  (Salt,  &c.)  in 
going  up  ana  down  the  coast,  it  is 
rigg^  as  Bp.  Heber  dMeribea,  with  a 
camn  amidships. 

1825.  — "Wc  i  roH.Hod  over  .  .  .  in  a  wtaut 
boat  called  here  a  bundnr  boat  I  suppose 
from  ^hundur*  a  harbour,  with  two  masts, 
and  two  Uteen sails.  .  .  ."—Utber^  it  121, 

cd.  1814. 

BUNDOBUST,  «.     P.-H.— feowf-o 
hast^  lit.  'tying  and  binding.'  Any 
system  or  mode  of  regulation;  dis- 
cipline ;  a  revmiUB  settlement 

[1768.— "Mr.  Bnmbold  mlviHt-s  «s  .  .  . 
he  proposes  tpi*^"C  a  U>ur  thruu^h  that 
pmvinoe  *  .  •  and  to  settle  the  Bandobust 
for  the  ensuing  year."— Letf«r  to  the  Court  of 
IHreeton,  in  Kere/sf,  Viem  of  Bengal,  App. 
77.] 

0,  1843.—"  There  must  be  fmhut  achek'hd 
hamdobeut        very  good  onler  or  diao^ 

line)  in  your  <.i>untry,"  said  an  aged 
Khan.ttimu' (in  llimlustani)  to  one  of  the 
present  writers.  "  When  I  hnve  ;;<)iie  to  the 
Sandheads  to  meet  a  young  gentleman  from 
Bildjfat,  if  I  gave  him  a  eup  of  tea,  *ianii 
idnii,'  said  ho.  Three  months  afterwards 
this  was  all  changed  ;  bad  language,  violence, 
nomorsMiUsi." 

1880.— "There   is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  travelling  M.P.  TMa 
:iih;ip{)y  creature,  wlioso  mind  is  a  perfect 
blank  regarding  J^'auiddri  and  Basdo- 
bast  .  Bubo,  181. 

BUNDOOK,  8.  H.  bandak,  from 
Ar.  6umiMjfr.  TPhe  common  fi.  term 
for  a  musket  or  mafedilock.  The  history 
of  the  wel  d  is  very  c\irious.  Bundu^y 
pL  batuidiii  was  a  name  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  'filberts  (as  some  alle-ge)  be- 
cau.se  they  cunie  fr<mi  Venicx^  (Hnnailil, 
comp.  German  Ven«ligy.  The  naiue 
was  transferred  to  the  nut-like  pellets 
shot  from  cross-bows,  and  thence  the 
cross-l>f)Ws  or  arblast.s  were  called 
bwtduif  elliptically  for  iau*  ai-6., 
'pellet-bow.'  From  cross-bows  the 
name  was  transferred  again  to  fire 
arms,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  argue- 
him.  [ Al-Bandukani,  '  the  man  of  the 
pellet-bow,'  was  one  of  the  names  by 
whicli  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Ras]n<l 
was  known,  and  Al  Zahir  Baybars 
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al-Bandukdari,   tlie   fourth  Bahaiitc 
Soldaa  (a.d.  1260-77)  was  so  eutitlc^ 
because  lie  liad  been  slave  to  a  P>.induk 
dar,  or  M.i^t^r  of  Artillery  {Burton, 
At,  NighU,  xii.  38).] 

n875.^**B«iid1lqis,  or  orderlfeB  of  the 

Miihamja.  carryirijr  long  puiiH  in  a  l(Ki»e  rod 
cloth  cover." — iJrew,  Jumnwo  and  Kashmir, 
74.) 

BUNGALOW,  a.  H.  and  Mabr. 
hangld.  The  most  usual  clans  of  house 
occupied  l)y  Euroj>ean.s  in  (bf  interior 
of  ludia ;  l>eing  ou  oue  story,  and 
covered  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  which 
in  the  normal  bungalow  is  of  thatch, 
biit  may  bi'  of  tiles  witlmuf  impairing 
its  title  tu  be  called  a  bungalow.  Most 
dl  the  houaes  of  offiows  in  Indian  can- 
tonments are  of  this  character.  In 
reference  to  the  .style  of  the  house, 
bungalow  is  sometime.s  employed  in 
contradistinction  to  the  (usually  more 

C retentions)  -jnuka   honst  :  by  which 
itter  term  is  implied  a  ma^3onry  hou.s4' 
with  a  terraced  roof.   A  bungaimo  may 
also  Ik;  a  small  building  of  the  ty]>e 
whicli    we    have    described,    but  of 
tem]^>orary  material,  in  a  gjirden,  on  a  ! 
t«rraced  roof  for  sleeping  in,  &c.,  &c.  j 
The  word  has  also  been  ado]>ted  Vn-  | 
the  French    iu    the   Eiiat,  and  by  1 
EuTopeaas  generally  in  Ceylon,  China,  | 
Japan,  and  the  coa.st  of  Africa.  i 

Wilson    writes   the   word  bdngUi, 
giving  it  as  a  Bengali  word,  and  as 
prohu>1y  derived  ftt>m  Banga,  Bengal.  | 
This  is  tundamentally  the  etymology 
mentioned  by  Bp.  HeV>er  in  his  Jounuil 
(see  below),  and  tibat  etymology  is  cor- 
roborated by  our  fiist  quotation,  from 
a  native  historian,  as  well  as  bv  that 
from  F.  Buchanan.    It  is  to  W  re- 
membered that  in  Hindustan  proper 
the  adjective   Sif    or    belonging  to 
Bengal    is  constantly  pronounced  as 
hangdld  or  hangtd.  Thus  one  of  the 
eras  used  in  E.  India  ia  distinguished 
as  the  7>«/?<'//fr  era.    Tlu'  ])ri>bal>ility  is 
thatjtwheu  Euro]>ejius  began  ^o  build 
honses  of  tbia  character  in  Behar  and 
Upper  India,  these  wen*  railed  Iknujld 
or  '  Hengal-fawhion '  houses  ;  that  the 
name  was  ado])t<*d  by  the  Europeans 
themaelvee  and  their  followers,  and  so 
was  brouglit  back  to  Bengal  i(<elf.  a.s 
well  as  carried  to  other  parts  ol  ludia. 
r**In   Bengal,  and  notably  in  the 
districts  near  Calcutt^i,  native  houses 
1(>tlii''day  are  divided  into  ath-chala, 
clutu^duUot  and    Baiiyaluy  or  eight- 


rvKjfed,  four-roofed,  and  Bengali,  or 
common  huto.  The  first  term  doea 
not  im])ly  that  the  house  has  eight 
coverings,  but  that  the  roof  has  four 
distinct  sides  with  four  more  projec- 
tions, so  as  to  cover  a  verandah  all 
round  the  house,  which  is.mjuare.  The 
Bangalo,  or  Bengali  house,  or  bunmilow 
baa  a  sloping  roof  on  two  sides  and  two 
gable  ends.  Doubtless  the  term  wa.s 
taken  uj)  In'  the  first  settlers  in  Bengal 
from  the  native  stvle  of  edifice,  wjis 
mat4jrially  improvea,  and  was  thence 
carried  to  other  parts  of  India.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  first 
bungalows  were  erected  in  Beihar.'' 
{Saturday  17th  April  1886,  in  a 
review  of  the  first  ed.  of  thi.s  lHM)k).] 

A.B.  1041  -  A.D.  1633.—'*  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Ben^^lis  (etarvM-i'SangcUlifdn)  a  party 
»)f  Frank  mercliant«,  who  arc  inhabitants  of 
tiuudiis  aiuio  trading  to  S^tp^^w.  One  kos 
above  that  nlnce  they  occupied  8omo  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  estuary.  Under  the 
pretence  that  a  bnildiivr  was  neoessuy  for 
their  transactions  in  buyincrand  .selling,  they 
orect«Kl  several  houaos  in  the  Bengali  style. 
— JSAMUtUbNO,  in  EtHctf  vii.  81. 

c.  IfiSO.  In  the  tmciii^r  ,ui  nld  Dutch 
chart  in  the  India  Othcc,  which  may  bo 
a.-^gned  to  about  this  date,  us  it  htv*  no 
indication  of  Calcutta,  we  find  ut  IIiM>>?ly: 
"  Oiiff/i  .  .  .  Hollantzf  J^if  .  .  .  Ban^elaer 

iiC  Sj}r,Utii,/s,"  i.f.  "liiKijrly  .  .  .  Ulltcll 
Factory  .  .  .  Builj^alow,  or  Pleasurc-hou.sc." 

1711.—"  Mr.  Herring,  tht  Pilol't,  Directioti* 
fur  Inihijing  ^  SB^ipt  down  At  JRiver  (of 

Jlughfrtj. 

"From  Gull  Oat  flll  iilon^r  iha  Hugh  leu 
Shore  until  bolow  the  -V  ■  (Jhanri/  almo»4t 
tis  far  as  the  I>utck  Bungelow  liea^  a  Sand. 
.  .  ."— TWiilcm,  The  JBngtiMh  PiM,  Pt.  HI. 
p.  54. 

mi.—''NaUg  Bnai^alo  or  Nedd»  Ban- 
ffalla  River  lies  in  this  Reach  (Tuina)  on 

the  LarlM-ard  .   "    /hid.[y6.    The  Jilaco 

in  the  chart  id  Afdds  Bengalla,  and  itoems 
to  hitve  been  near  the  present  Akia  on  th» 

1717.  — "  Naliob'.t  Camp  near  the  Uedge 
of  the  Bounds,  building  a  Bangallaa,  raiang 
I  .Mudd  Walls  round  the  Camp,  ttuLlring  Qua 
Carriages,  Ac.  ...  ( Pagodas)  65  :  W  :  78." 

^Ao  f.  of  Exfmordiiiitrif  Ch'in/'.f  .  .  .  .TanQ> 
ary,  at  j-'orl  *St.  Davtd,  Mi>.  JitcoroU  in  Inditk 

l".**^.  "  I  was  talking  with  my  friends  in 
Dr.  Fullerton'«  bangla  when  news  came  of 
Ram  Narain's  being  defeated.'*— &ir  JTida* 

t/ftrrtH,  ii.  103. 

1780. —  "To  be  Sold  «ir  IajI,  A  (ominodi- 
OU.S  Bun^alo  and  out  Houses  .  .  .  situated 
on  the  Koad  Icadins  from  the  Hospital  to 
the  Burying  Qrouno,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  Avenue  in  fn>nt  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey's 
iiouao.  .  .  ."—Tlu-  India  UazeUe,  Dec.  23. 
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1781-93.— "Bnngelowt  are  buUdion  in 
Indk,  gmenUIy  raiited  on  a  tMse  of  brick, 

one,  two,  or  three  foot  from  tho  prrounrJ.fancl 
«oniriiit  of  only  one  story  :  tho  plan  of  them 
usually  is  a  large  room  in  tho  center  for  an 
and  sitting  room,  and  roooaa  at  each 
«onMr  for  sleeping ;  the  whole  is  corerad 
with  one  genenil  thaU-h,  which  comes  low 
to  each  siuo  ;  the  .s|Kices  Ijetwecn  the  angle 
rtxiiMs  ;ire  nrtiMfrrs  or  open  porticoes  .  .  . 
sometiiiies  the  center  viramdtn  nt  each  cnrJ 
are  ooDTerted  into  Tooam,"—Hodifes,  Tnuth, 
146. 

irm.—'  XobelctatCWiwuah  .  .  .  That 
lar^T  and  eoaamodioiis  House.  .  .  .  Theout- 
buitdings  are— «  warehouse  and  two  Urge 
Mlfe-e0«iiaA«,  6  store-rrKjmf,  a  cook-room, 
and  a  garden,  with  a  bungalow  m.  ir  fhe 
hooee."— CW.  GazfUe^  in  Setvn-Karr,  i.  JO. 

1787. — **At  Barrack poro  many  of  the 
Bungalows  niuc-h  flaiiiaiit'tl,  thoufb  none 
entirely  destroyed.*'— /fr/t^.  p.  213. 

17W.— " .  .  .  ttie  Imogmlo,  or  Summer- 

bOQM.  .  .  ."—Dironi,  211. 

"For  Sale,  a  Bungslo  situated 
between  the  two  Tomhntonex,  in  the  Island 

of  C'oulaba."— B'yrnftrtv  C,ntn>r,  Jan.  12. 

1794. — "The  candid  critic  will  not  how- 
•«fer  expect  the  parched  plains  of  India, 
or  bungaloes  in  the  laiul-wmds,  will  hardly 
tempt  the  Aonian  luaids  wont  to  disport  on 

the  kank-i  i-f  Tiiier  and  lliames.  ,  .  "  

Mmgk  Boyd,  170. 

18W- — ••We  eame  to  a  small  bnngalo  or 
garden-houae,  at  tho  jMiint  of  the  hill,  from 
which  there  is,  1  think,  the  finest  view  I 
«T«r  Mw."— JfoTM  (TraAdHR,  10. 

c.  1810.  — "Tho  style  nf  private  edifices 
that  is  pri>{»er  and  |>eculuir  to  Bengal  con- 
sists  of  a  hut  with  a  pent  roof  constructed 
-of  two  stoping  sides  which  meet  in  a  ridge 
-ft)niifaifl>  the  segment  of  a  circle.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  hut,  it  is  said,  from  }>cin^  i»  i  uliar 
to  Bengal,  is  called  bv  tho  natives  Baiu»olo, 
-a  name  trflioll  has  been  somewhat  altered 
by  Eonmans,  and  applied  by  them  to  nil 
toeir  bnfldingR  in  the  cottage  style,  although 
BOne  of  them  have  tho  proj>er  shape,  and 
many  of  them  are  exoeUeut  brick  houses." 
—BuchantaCf  Dimiageport  {itk  Eutem  India, 
ii.  922). 

1817. — "The  VorU-banga/a  is  made  like 
two  thatched  houses  or  bangs  las,  placed 
ade  bj  side.  .  .  .  These  temples  are  dedi- 
•  cated  to  different  gods,  but  are  not  now 
frequently  seen  in  BmogtL'  —  Wnrf*  Bin" 
doos,  Bk.  II.  oh.  i. 

c  1818.^**  As  MMm  as  Hie  gun  is  down 

we  will  po  over  to  the  Captain's  bungalow." 
— .Vm  Shy^icixki,  .storifs,  kc,  ed.  18/3,  p.  1. 
The  original  editions  of  this  book  contain 
an  engraving  of  "The  Captain's  BungiOow 
at  Oawnpore"  (e.  1811-1^),  which  fljows 
that  no  material  change  has  occurred  in 
f  the  character  of  such  dwellings  down  to  the 
pr^ent  time. 

1824.— "The  house  itself  of  Barrackpore 
.  .  .  barely  accommodates  Lord  Amherst's 
own  family ;  and  his  aides-de-camp  and 
visitors  sleep  in  bungalows  built  at  some 
I 


little  distance  from  it  in  the  Park.  Bunga- 
low, a  corruption  of  Bengalee,  is  the  genenil 
nanio  in  this  country  for  any  strin  ture  in 
the  cottaae  style,  nnd  only  of  one  Hoor. 
Some  of  tfiese  are  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  .  .  ."—J/eUr,  ed.  1844,  i.  X5. 

1872. — "  L'emplacement  du  bungalou 
avait  6t4  choisi  avec  un  soin  tout  porti- 
onlier."— .Aep.  dea  Deux  Montdu^  torn., 
xeriii.  990. 

187r>.— "The  little  groups  of  officers  dis- 
persed to  their  resoMtiTe  baagalowB  to 
drssB  and  breakfiist  — Difamma,  eh.  i. 


[In  Oudh  the  name  was  specially 
applied  to  Fyzabad. 

[IS-OS.— "Fyzabad  ...  was  founded  by 
the  first  rulers  of  the  roipiiin^j  family,  an'l 
1  called  for  some  time  Bungalow,  from  a 
I  bungalow  which  they  built  on  the  verge  of 
the  stream."— iS/eanan,  Jown\gy  Uuvugk  the 
Kimgdam  ^{Mk,  L  187.1 

Bl7NaAL0W,DAWK-,a.  Areat- 
lioiise  for  the  accommodation  of  tTavel- 

lers,  formerly  raainUined  (and  still  to 
a  reduced  exU^nt)  hy  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The 
iiuiUriel  of  the  acoMnmodatioii  was 
huiiililf  enough,  hut  comprised  the 
things  easential  for  the  weary  traveller 
—shelter,  a  bed  and  table,  a  bath- 
room^ and  a  servant  furnishing  food 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  On  i)rin(  ipal 
lines  of  thoroughfare  these  bungalows 
were  at  a  distance  of  10  to  16  mileB 
apArt,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
traveller  to  make  his  journey  by 
marches  Mrithout  carrying  a  tent.  On 
some  less  frequented  roads  thev  were 
40  or  50  miles  apart,  adaptoa  to  a 
night's  run  in  a  pilankin. 

18.')3.— "Dak-bungalOWB  have  boon  do- 
scribed  by  some  Oriental  travellers  as  the 
'Inns  of  India.'  Flajful  satirists t "—OoA. 
field,  ii.  17. 

1866.— "Tho  Dawk  Bungalow;  or,  N 
his  Appointment  Puckal  — By  &.  U. 
Trtvrlyan,  in  Fram'$  Magannr,  toL  73, 
p.  215. 

1878. — "  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  value 
of  life  to  a  dak  trangalov  fowl  muflt  be 
▼ef7  trilltag."— /»  rn^mHtm  Oarden,  U. 


BUNOT,  a.   H.  hhamfi.  The  name 

of  a  low  caste,  habituallv  employed  as 
sweejK^rs,  and  in  the  lowest  menial 
offices,  the  man  Ixjiu^  a  house  sweeper 
and  dog-boy,  {his  \vife  an  Ayah]. 
Its  members  are  found  throughout 
Northern  and  Western  India,  and 
every  European  honaehold  has  a 
servant  of  this  class.  The  colloquial 
application  of  the  term  bungy  to  such 
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servants  is  Ivuwever  peculiar  U>  li<)iiil>ay, 
[but  the  word  is  oommoniy  used  in 
the  N.W.P.  hut  always  with  a 
contemptuous  signiticance].  In  the 
Bengal  Pry.  he  is  generally  caUed 
Mf^bt-fM*  (4-v.)»  attd  hy  ptilit«  r  iwitivis 
Halalkhor  hvt'  HALALCORE),  I" 
Madras  toti^im  TOTY)  i»  the  usual 
wofd  ;  [in  W.  India  Dher  or  DAwQ. 
WilflOD  suggests  that  th*-  auste  name 
m;iY  be  derived  from  Ifhang  (see  BA]IO)i 
and  tbiii  in  possible  enough,  as  the 
class  is  generally  dven  to  strong  drink 
and  iutoxii-ating  arugs. 

1826.— "The  A'«///a  or  Skinner,  and  the 
Bunghoe,  or  Sweo{)cr,  tin)  yet  one  step 
below  the  mer,"^Tr,  Lit.  Ate.  Bembav, 
tii.  962. 

BUNOW,  s.  and  v.  H.  bamfo,  used 
in  the  sense  (»f  *  prei»aration,  fabrica- 
tion,' &c.,  but  pn)i>erly  the  imperative 
of  bandnd, '  U>  make,  preiNure,  fabi  icate.' 
The  Anglo-Indian  wora  is  applini  to 
anything  lictitious  or  factitious,  *a 
cram,  a  shave,  a  sham ' ;  or,  as  a  verb, 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  like.  The 
following,'  liiK  '^  liave  Weti  fmind  among 
old  papers  Welonging  to  an  olhcer  who 
was  at  the  Court  of  the  Nawab  Sa'adat 
'Ali  at  Lurknow,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  :— 

Yoiinjr  frrant  and  Ford  tho  oUier  day 

Would  fain  have  had  nome  Sport, 
But  Hound  nor  Bcuirle  none  had  they, 

Nor  aught  of  Canino  »ort, 
A  luoklesK  Pitrrtf  *  axmo  tOoA  pat 

When  Ford  — '  we've  DoM  eoOW ! 
Here  Ma!trt    Knmi  a»r  Doom  Ad  JSnrf 

JuUf  Terrier  bunnow  !' t 
"  So  Haadut  with  the  like  denigo 

(I  mean,  to  form  a  Pack) 
To  *****  t  ^'avo  n  Feather  Sua 

And  Kod  Coat  to  his  Back  ; 
A  Persian  Sword  to  clog  hb  side, 

And  Bootrt  Hussar  mAi^/aik^ 
'ITien  eyefl  his  Handiwork  wiUi  Pride, 

(.'ryiiig  Merjir  myn  btmoayah  !  !  !  "  § 

"Appointed  to  be  said  or  saQK  in  all 
MoMiues,   Mutt*.  Tuekealis,  or  Bedgahs 

within  tlju  Kejwrved  Dominions."  II 
1853.— "You  will  see  within  a  week  if 


this  is  anjrthiiig  more  Ilium  a  baaan."— 

(ktkjirld,  ii.  58. 

£1870.—"  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  ohoos- 
inff  for  iUaatmtion,  out  of  many,  one  kind 
of  benoired  or  oreiKirod  evidence,  —dkswr^ 

Mrd.  Jt'ri.fjtma.,  86.] 

BUBDWAN,  n.p.  A  town  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Calcutta  —  Bardvan^  but  in 
its  original  Skt.  form  Vwdkamikiat 

HhriviuK,  prosi^eroua,*  a  name  which 
we  tinu  in  rtolcmy  {Bardamana\ 
though  in  auuilttr  part  of  India. 
Some  closer  approximation  to  the 
ancient  foi  tn  must  have  been  current 
till  the  middle  of  18tb  ceuturv,  iot 
Holwell,  writing  m  1765,  spean  of 
BurduxtTiy  llie  ]»rincijMil  town  of 
IlurdfmKuin  "  {Hid.  Events,  &c,  1. 112 
see  also  122,  125). 

BUEGHEB.   This  word  has  three 

distinct  ajiplit-ations. 

A.  a.  This  Ui  only  used  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  the  Dutch  word  burger^ '  citizen.' 
The  Dutch  admitted  people  of  mixt 
descent  to  a  kind  of  citizent^hip,  and 
these  people  were  distinguished  by 
this  name  from  pure  natives.  The 
word  now  indicates  any  persons  who 
claim  to  be  of  partly  European  descent, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  *  half- 
rmte '  and  *  J^tiitUMn '  in  India  Proper. 
[In  its  liighcr  sense  it  is  still  used  by 
the  Boers  of  the  TransvaaL] 

1807.— '*  The  greater  part  of  fhem  were 

a<lunttod  hy  tho  Dutch  to  all  tho  privilogea 
of  cituwus  under  the  denomination  of 
Buiksn.**— €!an(tiur,  Dm,  e/Gbyfim. 

1S77.  -  "  About  60  yanrs  .iijo  tho  Burghers 
t>f  Oeylon  occupioti  a  iMtnition  Mimiiar  to  that 
of  the  fiurasiatia  of  India  at  tho  ureseat 

moment. "—C«i/c«/^/  Rrvinr,  cxvii.  ISO-l. 

b.  u.]»  People  of  the  Nil^toliy 
Hills,  pro{>erly  Badagaty  or  *North- 


•  /.«.  Pariah  do-,:. 

4  "  Mrhtar  I  cut  bis  ears  and  tail,  quick ;  Jabri- 
foU  a  Terrier!** 
t  All  new. 

§  "See,  f  haveA*rfarti<all^|er!" 

I  The  writer  of  thcfii^  liii.-H  is  believed  to  have 
bw'ii  (^ipUiii  Hntx  I  t  Skirviun,  of  Croys,  Oalloway. 
a  brotlu  r  of  .\rcluUilil  Skirvina;,  a  S«-ol<.-h  artist  of 
n»j.iit.  ,!i[i'l  tl).-  son  of  Arohiliald  HkirviiiK,  of  Ka«t 
I.jithiaii.  til.'  riutlior  u(  a  (jiico  famouH  l»lliid  on 
til.-  UiltN-  of  I'l.-toi.imiis.  Captain  bkirving 
s.TVf<i  in  Ih"  H'  lipil  army  fhHD  abOUt  1780  tO 

laOO.  and  died  atwut  184a 


emevB.'— ssee  under  BADBOsA. 
C  B.   A  rafter,  H.  hargd, 

BUBKUNDAUZE,  s.  An  armed 
retainer ;  an  armed  policeman,  or 
other  armed  tinmounted  employe  of  a 
civil  department;  from  Ar.-P.  hairk- 
aiuiaz,  '  lightning-darter,'  •  WOrd  6f 
the  Hini«  (  lass  as  jdn-b!iK,  Ac  [Also 
see  BUXERRY.  j 

1726.— "2000  men  on  foot,  ealled  Bir- 
candes,  and  2000  pioneen  to  imilre  flw 

n>ad,    cillod    liirldars    (sM  BIUAB).''— 

Valrutijii,  iv.  Sunittr,  276. 

1793.'— "Cant.  Welsh  has  auooeeded  In 
driving  tho  BcoKal  Berkeadossss  out  ef 

Assam." — ComwaiiiM,  ii.  207. 
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17W.—*' Notice  in  hereby  given  that  per- 
0OIUI  deairoiia  of  sending  sw  oi  ti  of  bur- 
kUldAIM  or  other  armed  men,  with 
merduuMliae,  are  to  apply  fur  paasiiurta."— 
In  S.t.m.Karr,  W.  139. 

11832.— "The  whole  lino  nf  mnrch  i» 
gittrded  in  each  proeewicm  by  burkhand- 
hara  (matchlock  men),  who  fin-  .xiiijjly,  at 
intervali),  on  the  way."— ifrji  Mftr  JJossom 
AK,  L  87.] 

BURMA,  BUBMAH  (with  BUB- 
MESXI^  &c.)  n.p.  The  name  bv  which 
w«  deaignate  the  ancient  kiugrloin  and 
Tifttif>n  tvriipyin«j  th»*  (•♦•ufnil  Imsin  of 
the  Irawadi  iiiver.  British  Burma" 
is  constituted  of  the  provinces  con- 
quered from  that  kingdom  in  the 
two  wars  of  1824-26  and  18r)2-53,  viz. 
(in  the  first)  Arakan,  Miirt,il>au,  Tenaa- 
serini,  and  (in  tlie  nccond)  Pegu. 
[UppT  Burma  and  the  Shun  State's 
were  amiexed  after  the  third  war  of 
1880.] 

The  name  is  taken  from  Mran-ma, 

the  national  name  of  tlie  Burmese 
people,  which  tlicy  tljemsidves  generally 
pronounce  Bam-nul,  unless  when  speak- 
in<^  formally  and  emphatit-ally.  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  coosiaers  that  tliis 
name  was  in  all  probability  adopted 
hy  the  Mongoloid  mfaes  of  the  Unr>er 
Imwadi,  on  their  conversion  to  Budah- 
hru  by  missionaries  from  Gangetie 
India,  and  is  identical  with  that 
(Drnm-md)  hy  wliich  tlie  first  and 
holv  inhabitiints  of  the  world  &rv. 
Styled  in  the  (Pali)  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures-  Brahma-deM  was  tht-  term 
applied  t«  the  count rj-  by  a  Sin";hale.sf 
monk  returning  theuce  to  Ceylon,  in 
eonvewation  with  one  of  the  present 
writen.  It  is  however  the  view 
of  Bp.  Bigandet  and  of  Prof.  Foreli- 
liammer,  suj)jiorted  \>y  considerable 
aigiunents,  that  Mran,  Mynn,  or  Mym 
was  the  orimnal  name  of  tin*  Burmese 
people,  and  is  traceable  iu  the  names 
given  to  them  by  their  odi^boiin; 
(.r/.  by  Chinese  Mien  (and  in  ICarco 
Polo) ;  by  Kakhyens,  Myen  or  Mrm; 
bv  Shans,  Mdn;  by  Sgaw  Karens, 
rvm;  by  Pgaw  Ku^ns,  Paydn;  by 
Pafoimc"?,  Pnrdn,  &c*  Prof.  F.  con- 
^ders  t^at  Mran-md  (with  this  hono- 
rific suffix)  does  not  date  beyond  the 
14th  century,  fin  J.  R  A.  Soe.  (1894, 
p.  152  feqq.)^  Mr.  St  John  supgcst.s 
that  the  word  Myamnui   is  derived 

*  Forrhhammeratgaesftutber  UiatUieodginal 
name  wm  Han  or  Yea,  wtUiel*,  er  es  a  pro- 
MBilaal  aeoenL 
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from  myiiu,  'swift,'  and  »<a,  'stionj,'.' 
and  was  taken  as  a  soubriquet  by  the 
I>eople  at  some  early  date,  perhajw  in 
the  time  of  Anawrahta,  a.d.  1150. J 

irae.—"  Having  pa-iscil  tlie  Kin>?(lom  of 
tiengale,  alontf  the  coast  which  tunut  to  the 
South,  there  u another  Kiiwdom  of  Oentilee, 
eaUed  JBsnna*  •  ■  ■  They  frequently  are  at 
1W  with  the  KinjMf  of  Pei^ru.  We  have  no 
further  infonuntion  re.Mj»octin^;  this  country, 
because  it  has  no  shipping."—  /ir//7«-.w,  181. 

I  M     "Verma."   See  quotition  under 
ARAKAN. 

\     [lii38.— "  But  the  war  Ijustod  on  and  the 
'  Bramis  took  all   the  kingdom."— CWm, 
iii.  851,] 

1543.— "And  folk  coming  to  know  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  force  wjw  V>c'ing 
doBpatched,  a  trr.  at  ilL-siro  t^xik  possession 
of  all  to  know  whither  the  Governor  in- 
tended to  send  .so  large  an  annament, 
there  being  no  Rumin  to  go  after,  and 
nothing  l)eing  known  of  nny  other  cautte 
why  shipH  should  1k)  desfiftttihed  in  secret 
at  such  a  time.  So  some  gentlemen  spoke 
of  it  to  the  Governor,  and  much  importaned 
him  to  tell  them  whither  they  were  going, 
and  the  Governor,  all  the  njore  bent  on 
conco.<iInRnt  i  f  his  intentions,  told  thetu  that 
tho  exjHjdition  wjus  going  to  Pegu  to  fight 
with  tho  Bramas  who  had  taken  wat 
Kingdcmi."  iv.  !><»S. 

c.  1546.  —  *'  Hoir  (lif  King  u;'Bnun4  Muder- 
took  lAe  ooMQiwf  of  (Ait  kingdom  of  SiHo 
(Siam),  and  of  a-ltal  happenfd  lift  ht's  arrinil 
at  the  City  of  (W/4."— .1/.  Pinto  (orig.) 
cap.  185. 

[1553.— "Bremi."  See  quotatloD  nnder 
JAHGOMAY.] 

1606.— "Although  one's  whole  life  were 
wasted  in^  deacrioing  the  superstitionx  of 
theie  Gentiles — ^the  Pogns  and  the  Bramaa 
— one  could  not  have  done  with  tho  halt, 
therefore  1  only  treot  of  some,  iu  peasingi 
as  I  am  now  ahout  to  do.'*— Cbi^  vffi. 
cap.  xii. ' 

[1639.— "His  (King  of  Pegu's)  Guard 
consists  of  a  great  numlwr  of  Souldiers, 
with  them  oalied  Brahmana,  is  kept  at 
theseoond  Port"— J/antfr/s/o,  Trave/t,  E.  T. 

ii.  118.] 

1680.— "ABnci.a«  of  ComuaoB  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Kin^  of  Banoa  and  Pegu, 

in  behnlfo  of  the  Knglish  N'ntion  for  the 
settling  of  u  Tnulc  in  those  oountna."— 
FL  St,  Geo.  Cons.,  in  JfoUs  immI  AM.,  Iti.  7. 

1727. — "Tho  Dominions  of  Banna  arc  at 
present  very  large,  reaching  from  Morum 
near  Tanacerin,  to  the  Province  of  Vwmn 
in  Chitm." — A.  llitnilltiut,  ii.  41. 

1759.—"  The  Biiraghmahs  are  much  more 
numeroiLs  than  the  Pegucsu  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  commerce ;  oven  in  Pegu  their 
numbers  are  100  t«i  1 .  "—Letter  in  DaJrymp/e, 
0.  /?.,  i.  99.  The  writer  appears  desirous 
to  convoy  by  his  unusual  spelling  some 
accurate  repr<Kluction  of  the  name  as  he 
had  beard  it.    iiis  testimony  as  to  the 
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preduminance  of  Burmese  ia  Pegu,  at  that 
datosvMi,  is  rBUMurkable. 

[176.3.— "Bormah.*'  See  qnotatioD  wider 
MUNNEEPORE. 

ri7<l7.— "Boraghm&erh."  See  qnotation 
under  80NAPARANTA. 

[1782.— "Babmans."  Sue  quotation  under 
OAVTAIULI 

17fl8i— "Bunnah  lM>nlers  on  Pepr»  to  the 
north,  and  occupies  buth  Imnlu  of  the  river 
as  far  aa  the  frontiers  of  China."— >iiBe»iie/r« 

[17y5.  — "Blnnan."  See  quotation  under 
8HAN. 

[c.  1819.—"  In  fact  in  their  own  language, 
their  name  is  not  Burmese,  which  we  have 
Ixjrrowed  from  the  Pnrtiigueee,  hat 
Biaitmna.  "Sangermaiiu,  3<i.J 

BURBA-BEEBEE,  s.  H.  havl  blbi, 
'Gninde  dame.'  This  is  a  kind  of 
hlang  word  applied  in  Aiij^lo-Indian 
society  to  the  lady  who  claiius  pre- 
redeiice  at  a  piirty.  [No\va<lays  linn 
Mem  is  the  term  applied  to  the  chief 
Indy  in  a  Station.] 

1807.  — "At  table  I  have  hitliorto  lx>en 
allowed  but  one  dish,  namely  the  Buzo 
Bebee,  or  l.idy  of  the  highest  rank." — 

I.<inl  Sli»i<>  in  '!hduu 

1848.— "The  hidios  cjirry  their  burxah- 
WMdlip  into  the  atoamers  when  they  go 
i<»  Enplund,  .  .  .  My  frioiul  ondonvoured  in 
vain  t<>  iwrsuade  thcni  that  whatever  their 
-ociiil  iiuj»ortjince  in  thf  t'lty  c.f  I'alace.-*,' 
they  would  be  but  small  folk  in  London." 
— dftoir  CAoiT,  by  Vi$eoHnteu  Falk/amd,  i.  92. 

[BUBBA-DIN,  s.  H.  bani-din.  A 
*  great  day,'  the  term  applied  by  natives 
to  a  great  festival  of  Europeans,  par- 
ti<-ularly  to  Christmas  Day. 

[1880.— "This  l>eing  the  Bttzra  Din,  or 
great  day,  the  fact  of  aa  animal  being  .shot 
was  taterpretod  by  the  men  a.H  a  favourable 
augury."— ./wi»«7i>  Life,  279.] 

BURBA-KHANA,  s.  H.  Jmni 
kluiiuij  'Irtg  diuiier' ;  a  term  of  tlu' 
fiame  character  as  the  two  last,  applied 
to  a  va.st  and  solemn  ent*'rtjunmi*nt. 


tl880.— "To  go  out  to  a  buna  kl  

or  big  dinner,  which  is  succeeded  in  the 

xtixue  or  ?Htme  other  hou-^o  liy  a  larger 
evening  party." — ITjiioa,  Abode  vj  .Show, 
61.] 

BUBBA  SAHIB.  H.  6a;  a, « great ' ; 
Hhe  great  Sd^ib  (or  MasterV  a  tenn 

constantly  occumng,  whether  in  a 
family  to  di.stinginsh  the  father  or 
the  eider  brother,  in  a  .station  to  in- 
dicate the  Collector,  Cominiasioner, 

or  wli.if«'v«  r  otliccr  may  he  tin-  recog- 
nised head  of  the  tjuciety,  or  iu  a  de^tart- 


ment  to  designate  the  head  of  that 
deitartment,  local  or  remote. 

[1889.— "At  any  rate  a  few  of  the  grojit 
lords  and  ladies  (Bnzxa  Sahib  and  Bura 
Ham  Bahlb)  did  speak  to  me  withont  being 
driven  to  xV'—Lady  Duferin,  84.] 

BUBRAHPOOTEB,  n.j).  Proi>ei  ly 
(Skt.)    EntJinutputra    ('tlie    son  of 

I  [jRiliinfi till'  gre^-it  riviT  limhmputr  «>f 
whieh  As.s;im  is  the  valley.  Kihiiigwilli- 

'  in  100  miles  of  the  .source  of  the  Ganges, 
riles.'  riveis,  after  Ueiiig  peparatt^  l»y 
17  degrueii  of  loiLgituae,  join  before 
entering  the  sea.  There  is^  no  distinct 
recognition  of  this  great  river  by  tlie 
ancient.s,  but  the  Diardanes  or  Oidaiu-«, 
of  Curtiiis  and  Strabo,  des<  ribed  a.s  a 
large  river  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Inaia,  abounding  in  dol])hins  and 
crocodile&  probably  represents  this 
river  unaer  one  of  its  Skt.  names, 
Hladini. 

ir)52.  Bjirros  doe-;  lutt  mention  the  nanu- 
l»eforc  iH,  but  the  linihntaimtra  seems  t<.)  hv 
the  river  of  O'or,  which  traversing  the 
kingdom  so  called  (Oonr)  and  that  of 
Oomotay,  and  that  of  CiroU  (see  81MET), 
issnes  above  <^liiti'ji\i>  (■^oo  CHITTAOONQl. 
in  that  notable  arm  of  the  Ganges  which 
passei  through  the  island  of  Somagam. 

c.  I.IPO.  "Tlntf  i<  atii'thtT  very  lar^re 
river  culled  Berbiunputter,  whu  h  runs  from 
Khatai  to  C^oach  (nee  COOGH  BEHAB)  and 
from  thence  tlirough  Baiocrfiah  to  the  sea." 
-Myam  Akbt^r^  (OhMlwin)  ed.  1800,  ii.  6 ; 
[od.  Jarrett,  ii.  121  ]. 

1726.— "Out  of  the  name  mountains  we 
nee  ...  a  great  river  flowing  wMeh  .  .  . 

ilividts  into  two  hninches,  whereof  the 
e;ustorly  one  on  account  of  ita  aiiui  in  called 

the  Oteat  Bsmnmootsr."— Folanfmi,  v. 

164. 

1753. — "  Un  \te\\  au-detwus  do  Daka,  le 
(tango  est  joint  jwir  nnu  ^^rosMc  riviere,  qui 
!W>rt  de  la  frontiere  du  Tibet.  Lo  nom  de 
Bramanpoutre  qu'oo  Ini  trouve  dan.s  i]uel- 
.|ne-<  cartes  est  tme  corrui)tion  de  celui  de 
Brahmaputren,  (jui  dan.s  le  lanffage  du 
liay.s  Mignitio  tipint  mm  ori^rine  de  nruima." 
— Jj'Anvil/e,  Echtircissrmrns,  62. 

1767. — "  Jurt  before  the  (langes  falls  into 
ye  lijiy  of  lien^rall.  it  receives  the  Baram- 
putrey  or  Assjim  Uivor.    The  A»sam  River 
IS  larger  tlian  the  GangeM  ...  it  ia  a  perfect 
!  Sea  of  fresh  Water  after  the  Junction  of  the 
j  two  Rivers.  .  .  ."—MS.  l.fttrr  of  James 

Rennelf,  d.  10th  March. 
I  1793.—".  .  .  till  the  year  1765,  the  Bur- 
;  rampooter,  ax  a  capital  river,  was  unknown 
:  in  Lun>ix?.  On  tracing  this  river  in  176fi. 
I  was  no  less  surprised  at  finding  it  rather 
larger  than  the  (iangas,  than  at  it^*  course 
previous  to  its  entering  Bengal.  ...  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Burrampooter 
'  and  Santxv>  were  one  ;tii(l  the  same  ~~—  '* 
]  — liennAl^  MmuixT^  3rd  od.  i}56. 
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BUEEEL,  s.  H.  hhnml :  Uvi$  ;wi- 
Aura,  Hodgaon.  The  blue  wild  sheep 
of  the  Himalaya.  [Blai^wd,  Mamm, 
498,  with  iUii8inti<m.] 

BUBSAHTEBp  s.  H.  banm,  from 
bttrmtt,  Hhe  Rains.' 

a.  The  worfl  nroperly  is  applied  U) 
a  dise^  to  which  horses  are  lialilp  in 
the  nins,  pustular  eruptiomi  hreakiug 

lit  an  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the 

body. 

[1828.—"  That  T«ry  extraordinary  disease, 
the  bunattet."— Or.  Sport.  Ma^.\  reprint, 
1878|  L  125. 

P88SL — '*  Horses  are  subject  to  an  tn- 
feetfooB  diseue^  which  genoraUy  make*  it« 

appearance  in  the  rainy  aeaaon.  rmd  there 
fore  called  bnxrhaaatie. "—i/r«  Meer  Nasnin 
AH,  &  27.] 

b.  But  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a 
waterproof  ckxik,  or  the  like.  (See 
BSANDY  COORTEE.) 

1880.— "The  .scenery  hiis  now  l>een 
anangad  for  the  second  i>art  of  the  Simla 
"eawn  .  .  .  and  the  appropriate  costome 

for  lx.>th  .*iexeH  is  the  deoOffOlU  twinMlttti**  

I*ionetr  MaU,  July  8. 

BUS,  ady.    P.-H.  btu,  *enough.' 

Used  commonly  as  ;i  kind  of  inter- 
jection: 'Enough!  Stop!  ( fh*' jam  satis ! 
Btula^  basta  I  *  Few  Hindustani  words 
stick  claser  by  the  returned  Anglo- 
Indian.  The  Italian  expressif)n,  thonc^li 
of  obscure  etymology,  can  hardly  ha\  e 
any  oonnection  with  ftac  But  in  lue 
it  ;i1\vaya  feeb  like  a  mere  expanaion 
of  It : 

1853.-  "'And  if  vou  pass,'  say  my  dear 
good-natured  friends,  *yon  may  fret  an 
appointment.  Bus !  (you  pee  my  llindo- 
stauiee  knowledge  already  carried  rae  the 
leogth  of  that  emphatic  mooonrllable). 
.  .  .'  "-OaJ^/UUl,  2nd  od.  i.  42. 

BT7SHIBE,  n.p.  Tlie  principal 
modem  P«^rsian  seaptirt  on  the  Penuui 
Gulf;  prtijarly  AbfiAhahr. 

1727.— "Bowchier  is  also  a  Muritim 
Towti.  ...  It  stands  on  an  if'land,  and  hjus 
a  pretty  good  Trade."— HamUtoH^  i.  90. 

BUSTEE,  s.  An  inhabited  quarter, 
a  village.  H.  hastl^  from  Skt.  m^=-- 
*  dwell.  Many  years  ago  a  native  in 
Upper  India  saia  i(\  a  European  aaris> 
tant  in  the  Canal  Dejvirtnient  :  "You 
Feringis  talk  much  of  your  country 
and  ita  TMjwer,  bnt  we  know  that  the 
whole  of  you  come  from  five  villages" 
{pamA  hasti).   The  word  is  ap^ed 


in  Calcutta  to  the  Se]»al;itf  ;.,Miiiips  of 

huts  in  the  humbler  native  quarters, 
the  sanitary  state  cHf  whieh  has  often 
been  held  up  to  reprobation. 

[1889.    " 'riiere  is  a  dreary  buatee  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  ia  iwiid  to  make  the 
most  of  any  cholera  that  may  be  going.** — 
MipliMff,  Oitg  f^Hrtad/id  Jitgkt,  bC] 

BUTLEE,  s.   In  the  Madras  and 

BomUiy  Pre.sidencies  tliis  is  the  title 
usualh'  applied  to  the  heiid-servant  of 
anv  English  or  quasi -English  house- 
hold. He  generally  makes  the  daily 
market,  ha.s  charge  of  domestic  store,-*, 
and  superintends  the  table.  As  his 
profession  is  one  which  affords  a  large 
scojH'  for  feathering  a  ne.st  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  foreign  master,  it  is  often 
followed  at  Maaras  by  men  of  com- 
paratively good  caste.  (See  OOV- 
SITHAH.) 

1616.  — "Yosky  the  butler,  l)<?inu'  sick, 
asked  Ivcenito  to  goo  to  his  how.se  to  take 
phmck."— Cocks,  i.  136. 

1689. — .  .  the  Butlers  are  cnjoin'd  to 
take  an  account  of  the  Place  each  Night, 
before  thoy  de{iart  home,  that  they  (the 
PeoDit)  might  be  examin'd  before  they  stir, 
if  ought  be  mmting."— Ottfn^itoii,  898. 

1782. — "Wanted  a  IV-rsdH  to  act  tm 
Sttiwani  or  Butler  in  a  Gentleman's  House, 
hf  must  undrrmnd  HaSTdrtaHmn."— India 
Uazftu,  March  2. 

1789.— "No  person  considers  himself  as 
comfortably  accommodated  without  enter- 
tainins  a  JhAaak  at  4  pagodas  per  month, 
a  B«H«r  at  3,  a  Fson  at  2,  a  Cook  at  3,  a 

Oorapradore  at  'J,  an<l  kitohen  U)y  at  1 
pagoda." — Muiiro'a  Sarrativt  nf  OjpavlioM, 
p.  27. 

1873. — "Glancing  round,  my  eye  fell  on 
the  pontry  dejiartnient  .  .  .  and  the  btttler 
trimming  the  reading  lamps."— CVunp  lAf<i 

in  India,  Fntfrr'n  M'l'/.,  June,  696. 


1879.—' 


.  thetnonient  when  it  occurred 


to  him  {i.e.  the  Nyoung  youog  Prinos  of 
Borma)  that  be  ought  really  to  aanune  the 
guise  of  a  Madras  butler,  and  be  df  to  the 

KeKidency,  wa.s  the  hap{)iest  inapbstion  of 

his  liie."— Standard,  July  11. 

BUTLEE-ENOLISH.  TTu-  brok.  n 
English  spoken  by  native  servants  in 
the  Madras  Presiaency  ;  which  is  not 
very  much  better  than  the  Pigeon- 
English  of  Cluna.  It  is  !i  siii^ilar 
dialect ;  the  pre^ient  participle  {e.g.) 
being  used  for  the  future  indicative, 
and  the  preterite  indicative  lieing 
formed  hv  'done';  thus  /  tdUnq  = 
'I  will  tell';  I  done  tell  =  '  I  have 
told';  done  coins™* actually  arrived.' 
Peculiar  meanings  are  also  attached  to 
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words;  tlius  family  =  'wife.'  Tin- 
oddest  characterbtic  about  thk  jargon 
it  (or  was)  that  masters  used  it  in 
qteakin^^  to  t}i*-ir  s(>rvants  as  well  as 
servanU  to  Llicii-  aiustera. 

BUXEE,  s.    A  military  pftTHiaster  ; 

II.  fkilchshi.  TluM  \»  a  woid  of  C4Hnplex 
and  curious  liistory. 

In  origin  it  is  Ijelieved  to  be  tbe 
Mongol  or  Turki  <orni])tion  of  the 
iSkt.  bhiiuhUf  'a  beggar/  and  thence 
a  Buddhist  or  religious  mendicant  or 
member  of  the  as  i  tic  order,  bound  by 
his  di8ei^»line  to  ol.tain  his  •luily  fofxl 
by  be^mg.*  liniiKhi  was  the  woni 
commonly  «p])lied  by  the  Tartan  of 
the  host  <»f  Cliingiz  and  his  sucrefksors, 
and  alter  them  Ity  the  Persian  writers 
of  tlia  Mongol  era,  to  tlie  regular 
Buddhist  clergy;  and  thus  the  word 
a]»pt»ara  under  \arious  forms  in  the 
works  of  nie<iieviil  European  writers 
from  whom  examples  are  quoted  below. 


Many  of  the  «  l;iss 


cam- 


to  F 


iTsia 


and 


the  west  with  Hulakii  and  with  liatn 
Khan  ;  and  Jis  the  writers  in  the  Tart^ir 
camps  were  probably  found  chiefly 
among  th«'  fmhiliu,  the  w<«!il  nti'h-rwt'iit 
exactly  the  same  transfer  ol  ni«aning 
as  our  clerk,  and  came  to  signifv  a 
litemtii.<,  striln?  or  s«M'retarv.  T)ius 
in  the  Liitino-Perso-Turkish  V(mh- 
bulary,  which  Ivlonged  to  Pttranh 
and  is  preserved  at  Venice,  tli.'  u..i<l 
teriba  is  rendered  in  ('••maniaii,  i.f. 
the  then  Turkish  of  the  Crimea,  as 
Bam.  The  change  of  meaning  did  not 

stop  here. 

Al'u'l-Fa^l  in  his  account  of  Kjtshnilr 
(in  I  he  A  ln,  ((  d.  JnrMt^  iii.  212])  re- 
calls the  fa<  t  Mi  lt  ffnl-fiJiht  was  thv  title 
given  by  till-  li-atiifd  among  P»'rsian 
and  Ai-abic  -writers  tu  the  Buddhist 


IvLt  in  the  time  of  P>;tb«'r,  say  circa 
1500,  among  the  Mongols  the  word 
had  come  U>  meiui  mnjfon;  a  change 
analogous  again,  in  some  measure,  to  our 
colhujuial  u>f  of  ifortnr.  The  mo<lt'rn 
Mongols,  according  to  PalUus  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  *  Teacher,'  and 
apply  it  to  the  most  venerable  or 
learned  priest  of  a  ecmimunity,   A  inong 

•  In  !i  iiotf  >mHi  m1iu')i  wh  wf-if  fjivourtNl  \ty  tin- 
lAtfl  l^f.  Aiituii  Scliit'fii»-r,  In-  i'X|ir»'!i!«tl  doiilitN 
»ll«itbi*r  til*-  Ikik^hi  i,f  till-  Til  ■••tall!*  and  Mon^'oU 
WM  not  of  <'«irly  liitn-xlurli'Mi  tliioMjiti  thi'  I'l^nrn 
fh»in  *omi  ollit-r  oumi|»t<tl  sianskril  w  tmi,  or  even 
of  |int-buit4l)iistic  derivation  trma  an  IiatUan 
•uurrp.  Wn  do  not  And  tha  wiird  In  Jantrhkr  h 
Tibetan  IHrtkinai)-. 


tlie  Kirghiz  Kazzaks,  who  profess 
Mahommedanism,  it  has  come  to  bear 
the  character  which  Marco  Polo  more 
or  less  a-ssociates  with  it,  and  m<^ns  a 
mereconjurer  or  medicine-man  ;  whilst 
in  Western  Turkestan  it  signifies  a 
•Bard'  or  *  Minstrel.'  [^^1nlln'ry  in 
his  Skutchf^  of  CnUral  Asia  (p.  Hi) 
speaks  of  a  JinkluJii  as  a  trouljudour.] 

By  a  further  transfer  of  meaning, 
of  which  all  the  steps  are  not  clear,  in 
anr>ther  dir«rtioTi,  under  the  Moham- 
medan £ni]ierors  of  India  the  word 
bdUiM  was  a]>]>lied  to  an  officer  high 
in  military  administration,  whos*- 
oftice  is  sometimes  rendered  '  Mjtster 
of  the  Horse'  (of  horse,  it  is  to  In- 
remembered,  the  whole  s\i1<stance  of 
the  army  consist ed),  but  whose  dutie^s 
sometimes,  if  not  habitually,  em* 
braced  those  of  Plttymaster^General, 
as  well  as,  in  a  manner,  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or  (^hief  of  flie  Statf. 
[Mr.  Irvine,  who  gives  a  del^iiled 
account  of  the  liikh.shi  under  the 
latter  Moguls  (J.  A'.  A.  S<>r.,  Julv 
lb96|  p.  539  prefers  to  c^ill  him 

Adjutant-General.)  More  pnjjwrly  per- 
haps this  was  the  position  of  the  Mir 
liakJidu.  had  other  hikJuJux  und«'V 
him.  iiaklitJiU  in  military  command 
continued  in  the  armies  of  the  Mah- 
ratta^  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  of  other 
native  powers.  But  l>oth  the  Persian 
si)el ling  and  the  mofiern  coune^'tion  of 
tile  tit^  with  pay  indicate  a  proUibility 
that  some  (onrusion  of  a.ss<x'iation  had 
arisen  Itetween  the  old  Tartar  title  and 
the  P.  hakhsK  '  portion,'  haiMada%  *  to 
give,'  fxikhxhlgh,  'jiayment.*  In  tin- 
earlv  days  of  the  Council  '  f  Frnt 
William  we  find  the  title  Buxee  ap- 
plied to  a  European  Civil  officer, 
through  whom  ]>aymeiits  were  made 
(see  LouQ  and  iietm-Karff  passim). 
This  is  obsolete,  hut  the  wordT  is  still 
in  the  Anglo-ln«lian  Army  the  recog- 
nised designation  of  a  I'aymasUr. 

This  is  the  best  known  existing  use 
of  the  word.  But  under  .some  Jsative 
Govenmients  it  is  still  the  designation 
of  a  high  ofhi  er  of  stat<'.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  Calnttta  (ilosgaq/  it  lias  beeu 
used  in  the  N.W.P.  for  'a  collector 
of  a  hous»*  tax*  (?)  and  the  like;  in 
liengal  for 'a  snjH'rintrndent  of  peons'  ; 
in  Mvsore  for  *a  treasurer,'  &c.  [in 
the  iH.W.F.  the  BakhiO,  p<.|.ularly 
known  fo  natives  ;l><  *  Jlnfchsli't  Tikkux,' 
'Tax  Bakhshi,'  is  the  ]»ers(m  in  chaise 
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of  one  of  the  minor  towns  which  are 
not  under  a  Municipal  Board,  but  are 
managed  l>y  a  Pamh^  or  body  of  assi-s- 
^rs,  who  raise  the  income  nccdt'd  for 
watch  and  ward  and  couscrvaucy  by 
means  of  a  graduated  house  aaeoo- 
ment.]  S«'c  ,ui  interestiiig  note  on 
this  word  in  Qiuiireni^e^  H.  de*  Mon- 
wUf  184  teqq.y  also  see  Marco  Polo^ 
Bk.  i  cb.  61,  note. 

1298. — "There  w  another  marvel  per- 
formed by  thoMBaoei,  of  whom  I  have  been 
•paaking  aa  knmring'M)  nwiiy  endiant- 

ment*.  .  .  ."    Afarco  I'ofo,  Bk.  I.  ch.  61. 

0.  1300.— "Although  there  are  many 
BafchihlB,  CliiiMW»  IndiaB  and  others, 
tboflo  of  Tilxit  are  most  esteemed." — Reukid- 
ttdditt,  quoted  by  JJ'Okuu^  ii.  370. 

e.  1300.— "  Et  wiendiim,  quod  Tartar 

quosdam  homines  super  omnen  de  mundn 
honomnt :  boxitas,  scilicet  quondam  ponti- 
fioes  ydoloruni. "   Riaikhu  de  JliMUeemeti^  in 

PfT^rinaiitrrK,  /]',  p.  117. 

c.  130b. — "  Taura  y6.p  Koi/rfifira^is  in- 

rQmUfioiMAyiap,  roCvona  toCto ^^(\\rjp[l;eTat." 
— €/«org,  Pa^vmnrji  de  Andn>nia>  I'alaro- 
logo,  Lib.  \ni.  I'ho  laist  jwirt  of  the  nanio  of 
thia  Kutzimpaxit,  'the  tirst  of  the  aocred 
nngi,*  14) pears  to  be  BaUuhi;  the  whole 
peAaps  to  be  Kkqia'Ml!^^  or  K^ekia- 

&  IMO.— "The  Kin^s  of  this  eoontr}' 
spvTing  from  Jinghiz  Khnn  .  .  .  followed 
exactly  the  ytumA  (or  lnw»)  of  that  Prince 
and  the  clog^mas  rc<  oived  in  his  family,  which 
conaiatod  in  revering  the  Htui,  and  conform- 
ing in  all  thingH  to  the  advice  of  the 
BakMbiM."--iSkihdlmddin,  in  Jf«L  Extr. 
ziii.  237. 

1420.—"  In  this  city  of  Kemdiett  there  is  i 
an  idol  temple  fiOO  cubits  r«]unre.  In  the 
niddle  in  an  fdot  l>ing  at  length,  which 
UieesureK  .50  f«acex.  .  .  .  Behind  this  image 
.  .  .  figuresof  Bakataitos  iaive  aa  life.  .  . 
—Shak  RMr$  MMon  I0  CKtiui,  in  Cathatj, 
i:  cciii. 

1615.— "Then  I  moved  him  fur  biH  favor 
for  an  Etuflish  Factory  to  be  Resident  in  the 
Towne,  which  bee  willingly  granted,  and 
«fe  preeent  order  to  the  Boxy,  to  draw  a 
Firma  Ixith  for  their  comming  vjt,  and  for 
their  retddence."— «Str  T.  Hoe.  in  Purcka*. 
i.  641 ;  [Hak.  See.  i.  98.] 

c.  1660.--".  .  .  ohligi'd  mo  to  take  a 
Salary  from  the  O'raud  Mogol  in  the  quality 
4>f  a  Phimtian,  and   a  Kttle  after  from 

Daneehmenff- Kn the  most  knowinp  man 
of  Afia,  who  had  liocn  Pwkfthiff,  or  Great 

Master  of  the  Hon^e."— ii^niwr,  B.T.  p.  2 ; 
led.  GmstaM^,  p.  4]. 

1701.  "The  friendship  of  the  Buxie  is 
not  Ml  much  de-ire«l  for  the  post  he  is  now 
in,  bat  that  he  of  a  very  good  family,  and 
has  many  relataooa  near  ttie  King.  —In 
WMn-,  I.  .378. 

1706-7.— "80  the  Emperor  appointed  a 


nobleman  to  act  as  the  *«*fc«^f  of  K^m 
Bakhsh,  and  to  him  he  intrusted  the  Prince, 

with  it!-tni<'ti.in>;  tn  take  care  of  him.  The 
bakahi  was  ^>ultun  ilasan,  otherwise  called 
•Mir  Malang."~/>o<f«;«'-.  KUid,  vii.  386. 

1711.  -  "Tohi«  Excellency  Zulfikar  Khan 
Bahadur,  Nurzerat  Sing  (Najn-at-JangI) 
Baokshee  of  the  whole  Empire."— .lfWr»^.M 
of  a  LeUer  fnm  Pntideht  and  Council  qf 
P«>rt  SU  George,  in  Wk«eler,n.m. 

1712.  — "C!han  Dhiehaan  .  .  .  Hrst  Baksi 
general,  or  Muster-Master  of  the  horsemen." 
—  Valen^fn,  ir.  (Snmtte),  296. 

17r».3.-  "The  Buxey  acquaints  the  Bmrd 
he  has  been  using  his  endeavoun*  to  got 
sundry  artiflcefe  for  the  Negmie."— In  £m^, 

43. 

1756.— Barth.  Plaisted  represents  the  bad 
treatment  he  had  met  with  for  "strictly 
adhering  to  hiadnty  during  the  Bnxy-ship  of 
Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Kempe";  and  "the 
ahuscs  in  the  pt>st  of  Buxy."-  L'  ft^  r  to  ike 
Hon.  the  Cbwl  nf  JJirtUuiM,  dx.,  p.  3. 

1768.— The  buxey  or  general  of  the 

army,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  dosed 
the  procession."— Oi-r***-,  i.  26  (reprint). 

1768.— "The  Bnxey  lays  before  the  Board 

an  luxxmntof  charges  im  urred  in  the  Buxej 
Connah  .  .  .  for  the  relief  of  people  saved 
from  the  ^olsioeM."- i^le.  Wifltam,  CtoM., 

LoHf/,  457. 

1793.- "The  bukahey  allowed  it  would 
lie  prudent  in  the  Snltui  not  to  haaaid  the 

event."— />iV(./«,  50. 

1804.—"  A  buckshee  and  a  Inxly  of  horse 
Iwlonging  to  this  siime  man  were  opposed  to 
mo  in  the  action  of  the  5th ;  whom  I  daiesay 
that  I  shall  have  tbe  pleasore  of  meeting 
shortly  at  the  Peshwah's  dnrfaer."- IF>^ 
/itif/fon,  iii.  80. 

1811. — "There  apiiear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent descriptionn  of  Buktshies  (in  Tip]Kx>'s 
service).  The  Buktshies  of  Knshixjmi  were 
a  sort  of  coiiiniiss;iries  and  paymasters,  and 
were  sul)ordiuate  to  the  si^ahddtf  if  not  to 
the  RoH&lad&r,  nr  commandant  of  a  battalion. 
The  Meer  Buktshy,  lionev.  r.  t-Milt  mnk  of 
the  Sii>iihdiir,  The  Buktshies  of  the  Khxham 
and  Jyshe  wore,  I  believe,  the  .superior 
officers  of  these  corps  respectively." — Note 
to  Tippoo'e  Leltere,  166. 

1823.  — "In  the  .Mahrattu  arniius  the 
prince  is  deemed  the  Sirdtvr  or  Commander ; 
next  to  him  is  the  Bukshee  or  Paymaster, 
who  is  vested  with  the  princi{Kil  charge  and 
re«{K)nKibility,  and  is  consi»lorcd  accountable 
for  ail  militJiry  oxponsL<  and  dislmraements." 
— Malcolm,  Cmtml  Imlia,  i.  f>34. 

1827.—"  Doubt  it  not— the  .soldiers  of  the 
Heetrum  .M(K»tee  Mahul  .  .  .  are  less  hers 
than  mine.  I  am  myself  the  Bukshee  .  .  . 
and  her  Sirdars  are  at  my  «levotion." — 
WhUt  Sci'ff,  Tlif  Smyon's  Ji<iiighirr,  ch.  xii. 

1861.— "To  the  best  of  my  memory  he  was 
accused  of  having  done  his  nest  to  urge  the 

I^eoplo  of  Dhar  tri  rise  againct  our  fJovcrn- 
inent,  and  several  of  the  witnesses  de|jtjsed 
to  this  effect  ;  amongst  them  the  Bukrid."— 
Jiftno,  OH  J^kar,  by  Mnjor  McMuUtn, 
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1874.—**  Before  tho  dopositioiui  wttn  taken 

flown,  the  i:uin.i-;ta  <>f  tho  planter  drew  aside 
the  Bakwhii  whu  is  a  uolice-utticer  next  to 
the  dftragtf."— tfoMMfa  SttmaHk^  ii.  286. 

BUXEBB7,  8.  A  matchlock  laau  ; 
Hp{)arenth'  used  in  much  the  same 
senae  as  BnrlrondaiiM  (q*v.)  now  oh- 

Hilcte.  We  l>a\v  ii<»t  found  tliis  term 
excepting  in  litK-iuueiitji  peiuiuing  to 
the  middle  decades  of  18th  century  in 
Bengal ;  [but  see  references  suj)])lied 
by  Mr.  Irvine  below;]  nor  have  we 
found  any  satisfactory  etymology.  I 
lluxo  is  in  Port,  a  gun-bftliel  (Germ. 
Hiichsf) ;  whirh  suggests  some  po&sil)le 
word  buxtiro.  There  is  however  none 
such  in  Blutean,  who  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  Butf/eroSy  an  Indian  term, 
artillery-men,  tK:c.,"  and  quotes  froni 
Jlid.  (Jriint.  in.  7:  BuUjm'  sunt  hi 
i|ui  4uin(]ue  tormentis  proeli<  iuntur." 
This  i\i<i<  iiot  tlirow  nuuli  light. 
JJaJjar,  '  lhuuderl>olt,'  may  liave  civen 
vogue  to  a  word  in  analogy  to  P.  oorf - 
anoifo,  *  lightning-darter,'  but  we  find  no 
such  word.  A-  an  additional  conjec- 
ture, however,  we  may  sugge.st  Ii<ik.tdri&, 
from  the  poieible  circunut^mce  that 
surh  men  wen-  rt'-niilrd  in  the 
country  about  Buhnir  {liuxar)^  i.e.  the 
ShahdSdd  districti  wliich  np  to  1857 
was  a  great  recruiting  ground  for 
sepoys.  [There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that 
tills  last  suggestion  gives  the  correct 
origin  of  the  word.  Budtanan  Hamil- 
tioi,  Kdstfni  Indi'ii,  i.  471,  deseribe.s  tlu- 
large  numl>er  of  men  who  joined  the 
native  army  from  this  part  of  the 
country.] 

[1690. — The  M<V"I  army  w.is  tiiviileil  into 
three  cIamwm — Sutcdrdn^  or  mouuted  men ; 
TifiMdnak,  artillery ;  AhMtim,  infentry  and 

artiticfr*. 

iftih  tm  liutuMah  Ah.i/i'h/i,  i.e.  re^;iil.ir 
'matchlock-men,  Bakuriyahs  and  Bunde- 
Inh.^."  —  IkutAr  • «/  •  'amaL  written  about 
\m  \ :  B.  Mu$ewm  MS.,  Now  1641,  fol. 

m.] 

1748.  — "Ordered  the  Zemindars  to  send 
Buxerries  to  dv.ir  tlic  lMi.it>  :uul  lirinir  them 
up  an  Priflonors.  ■ — /V.  M'Uiiain  t'un*.,  April, 

"We  refcivod  a  letter  frwn  .  .  . 
Council  at  ( 'o-siiniJiK/.-ir  .  .  .  adming  of 
their  having  -i  nt  F.n^i^Mi  McKion  with  all 
the  Military  Uutt  wore  able  to  travel,  150 
bozerriee,  4  field  pieces,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  aninuinitioii  to  Cutway."    Ihitl.  p.  1. 

1 749.  — ' '  liuving  frequent  reports  of  several 
Kt  niggling  parties  of  thin  banditti  plundering 

about  thi>  p!.uo,  wo  on  the  2d  NovemK'r 
urderod  the  Zeuiindara  to  entertain  one 


M 


hundred  tnUNflM  and  fifty  pike-men 

anti  alM)VO  what  were  then  in  pay  for  tho 
pn>tection  of  the  outskirts  of  your  Honor's 
town.  "^-letter  to  C^nert,  Jan.  13,  Ibid.  p.  21. 

17'>.'>.-  "  Agreed,  wo  donpatch  Lieutenant 
John  Harding  of  a  eomiiiand  of  soldiers 
Buzaries  in  orrlor  to  clear  the>*e  boats  if 
stopped  in  their  way  to  this  place." — Ibid.. 
55. 

,,  "In  an  account  for  this  year  we 
find  among  churgeM  on  l>ebaU  of  WiUiaak 
WaUia,  &q.,  Chief  at  CoHimhwMr: 

Ra. 

"MBuaBriea.  .  .  20 (year)  .  940.*** 

il/.S.  Jircords  in  India  Office. 

1761.— "The  6th  they  made  their  hut 
eiTort  with  all  t^e  Se^^ioys  and  BnzenieB 
they  oould  assemble."— In  I  Amy,  2.04. 

„  "The  number  of  BoseRite  or 
matuilMdnnen  was  therefore  aupnented  to 
1500. "—Oiw^'  (reprint),  ii.  59. 

"In  a  few  minutea  they  killed  <^ 
—Ibid.  65 ;  see  also  279. 
1772.  —  "  Buckserriaa.  Foot  soldiers 
whose  common  arms  are  only  sword  and 
target."— (//<w«xry  in  (f rote's  Voyojpe,  2Bd 
cd.  [Thi.s  is  copied,  n<  Mr.  Irvine  .nhows, 
from  the  Gl<».<»wiry  of  17;'t7  prttixcii  to  An 
Adiire4is  U)  Uie  I'ii>/>rieti)r.s  of  A'.  /.  Sdtcl,  in 
I/ofwfit's  Imlitih  Tract*,  ard  ed.,  1779.] 

1788.— "Buxerries— Foot  soldiers,  whoeo 
common  arms  are  .*<word.s  and  target.^  or 
.spears." — Indian  Vocahulary  (Stockdalo's). 

1850.— "Another  pomt  to  which  Cliv* 
turned  his  attention  .  .  .  wa.s  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  etficiont  ruitive  regular  force.  .  .  . 
Hitherto  the  native  tr»x»iw  employed  at 
Calcutta  .  .  .  designated  BuzuxiM  were 
nothing  more  than  BHrhandiU^  armed  and 
f<^uipi>fd  in  the  usu.il  n.itive  maimer." — 
Jirovinr,  hist,  of  Ute  liiif*  and  Progress  of  tke 
Bengal  Army,  i  02. 

BYDB,  or  B£D£  HOBSE,  s.  A 
note  by  Kirkpatrick  to  the  passage 

l»elow  from  Tipjmt'ii  l.dter.<  .sjiys  Bydr 
Horse  are  "the  sime  a«  Pinddrehs^ 
Loot iis,  and  A'f  :.:<?A-^"  (see  PINDABBT. 
LOOTY,  COSSACK).  In  the  Life  of 
Iftfder  AU  hy  Hu-siin  'Ali  Khan 
Kirmani,  tr.  by  Mile^i,  we  read  that 
Hyder's  Kusaiks  were  under  the 
command  of  "Ghazi  Khan  Bede." 
But  whftlur  til  is  leader  was  so 
called  from  Ita.iing  the  "Bede  '  Horse, 
or  gave  his  name  to  them,  doiis  not 
a])iH'ar.  Milt.s  ha.**  the  highly  intelli- 
gent not« :  '  litidu  is  another  uauie  for 
(Kuzzak):  Kirfcpatrick  snppofled  tlie 
word  Bt^le  meant  infantry,  which,  I 
helieve,  it  dfM'.x  not '  (|>.  36).  The 
(|Uotatiou  from  the  Lift  of  Tippoo 
seeniB  to  indicate  that  it  wiis  the  name 
of  a  (•a>t.-.  And  w«-  tin<l  in  Sfurring's 
Indiiin  lYibes  and  0't«<<'«,  among  thoae 
of  Mysore,  mention  of  the  Bedar  as  A 
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triln?,  jnoUiMy   oi   luiuuiuL-n,   dark,  > 
tall,  and  warlike.    Formerly  many  j 
were  etii]ilriye«l  as  soldien^,  and  .servf<l 
in  Uyders  wars  (iii.  153  ;  see  also  the  j 
mm»  tribe  in  the  S.  Mahratta  oouiitn%  I 
iLSSlX   Aiwuming  -or  to  1>e  a  |>lutHl  i 
sign,    wo   liave    nere    prol«il>ly  the 
'^Bedes  '  who  gave  their  name  to  < 
these  plimdering  horse.    The  Bedir  | 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  predat<)r\- 
elaases  of  the  ix'n insula,  along  with 
Marawars,     Kallars,     Ramusia    (see  ' 
SAHiOOSYX       in  Sir  AValter  Elliot'a  | 
]iap<?r  (J.  FAhnol  Soc.,  1869,  N.S.  ]>].. 
112-13).     But  more  will  he   found  , 
reg-.irding  them  in  a  ]>a|)er  by  the  j 
late  Gen.   Briggs  the  translator  of  j 
Kerislita'rf  Hi.-^t.  (/.  R.  A.  Soc.  xiii.).  I 
Be.side.s  H<  dar,  Bednor  (or  Nagar)  in  | 
Mysore  seems  k»  take  its  naiue  fmni 
this  tribe.    [S.  f  liic/',  Mysorey  i.  256.] 

1768.—"  .  .  .  Tho  Cavalry  of  the  Rao  .  .  . 
receiTed  siuh  a  defeat  from  Hydiir'f*  Bedes 

•  ■rKu/v-ik-  Xh.it  th«  y  He<l  and  nt-ver  looked 

iiohind  tbtiiu  until  they  arrived  at  Uix>ri 
BaDdar."— HM.  ^Mydur  NaSk,  p.  190. 

178r>.  -  "Byde  BttM*  out  of  orni>lov,  have 
oitaniittcd  freat  exoowM  and  depredations 
in  the  Sircars  dominiaBl," — iMen  tifTifjfOO 
>"Mii?,  6. 

ISaj.  — "The  Kakur  and  Chai«o  hone 
.  .  .  (Although  IImMM  are  included  in  the 
Bede  teibe,  tbey  ewry  <^  the  natm  even 
from  fl»en  fai  tiie  arte  of  robbery)  .  .  •  **— 
//.  of  Tipi,  by  Jluitdn,  'AK  Khan  KinM, 
tr.  by  Miles,  p.  76, 

[BYLER  s.  A  small  two-wheeled 
veliiele  drawn  by  two  oxen.  H.  baJuil, 
lahlif  buili,  which  ha.s  no  connection, 
aa  is  generally  supposed,  with  hail^ 
*an  ox  ' ;  but  is  derived  from  the 
Ski.  vah,  '  to  carry.'  The  byUe  is  used 
only  tor  passengers,  and  a  larger  and 
more  imTH»sing  vehiele  of  the  same 
elass  Is  the  Rut  There  is  a  grKxl 
drawing  of  a  I'aiijab  byUc  in  Kiptina't 
BeaM  and  Man  (p.  117);  also  see  the 
note  on  the  quotation  from  Forbes 
under  HACKEBY. 

11841.— "A  native  bylee  will  usually  pn»- 
dOM^  in  gold  and  xilver  of  great  purity,  ten 
thnas  the  weight  of  predoua  metals  to  he 
(ihtetBed  from  a  general  ollloor's  o^uiiiogo." 
-Styciety  in  India,  i.  162. 

[1864. — "Meet  of  the  party  .  .  .  were  in  a 
IwutNidit  bat  the  rich  man  hfanself  [one  of 

the  Muttra  Seths]  still  adheres  to  the  primi- 
tive conveyance  of  a  bylis,  a  t  hi  tit;  uko  a 
footboard  on  two  vheehs  ^ciienilly  drawn 
liy  two  oxen,  bat  in  whidi  he  An\^  a 
fiplendid  pair  of  white  horaee,  sitting  cross- 

the  while  !"-.Vr.v  Maekmntt 
i«  (k*  AIt*»io»f  Ac,  U.  205.] 


o 

CABATA,  s.  This  word,  thr.ugh 
of  Asiatic  origin,  wiis  perhaps  intro- 
duced into  India  by  Uie  Portuguese, 
whose  writers  (»f  the  lOtli  century 
anply  it  to  the  surcoat  or  ioiig  tunic 
OI  luuslin,  which  is  one  of  Vob  most 
common  native  garments  of  the  better 
ola.s8es  in  India.  Tlie  word  .s»'em.s  to 
l>e  one  of  those  which  the  Portuguese 
had  received  in  older  times  from  the 
Aral'ic  (lab<f,  'a  vesture').  From 
Dozy's  remarks  this  would  seem  in 
Bart>ary  to  take  the  form  tabdya. 
Whether  from  Arabic  or  from  Portu- 
guese, the  word  has  l)een  intnxluced 
into  the  Mala^  countries,  and  is  in 
common  use  in  Java  for  the  light 
cotton  surcoat  worn  by  Europearis, 
l>oth  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  di.s- 
haliille.  The  worcl  is  not  now  used  in 
India  Projjer,  tmless  by  the  Portuguese. 
But  it  has  become  familiar  in  Dutch, 
from  its  use  in  Java.  [Mr.  Gray,  iu 
his  notes  to  Pyrard  (i.  372X  thinka 
that  the  word  was  introducea  befwe 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
remarks  that  kfthaya  in  Ceylon  means 
a  coat  or  jacket  worn  by  a  European 
or  native.] 

e.  1510.  -"There  was  in  her  an  Knibns- 
sador  who  had  hrought  lliiliiL  .ni  [Id&lcan} 
a  very  rich  Cabaya  .  .  .  which  he  would 
not  aooept  of,  for  that  thereby  he  would 
not  acilmowledge  himaelf  lubjeot  to  the 
TnT\i"—Cogan'$  Pinto,  pp.  10-11. 

1552. — .  .  he  ordered  him  then  t» 
bestow  a  ealNEfa.**---OufoMAerf!a,  it.  488. 

See  also  Stanley  s  Corrm,  132. 

1554.— "And  moreover  there  are  given 
to  these  Kings  (BfaUhar  Rajas)  when  they 

come  to  recoivf  these  allowances,  to  each 
uf  them  a  cabaya  of  »<ilk,  or  of  scarlet,  of 
j  4  cuhitA,  and  a  cai>  or  two,  and  two  dieatb- 
I  knives.'  — &  Itotdho,  Tmbo,  28. 

ir.72.— 

"  L\izem  da  iina  purpura  as  cabayas, 
Lustram  os  pannoe  da  tecida  soda." 
I  Canutes,  ii.  98. 

"  Cabaya  de  damaaco  rioo  e  dino 
Da  1>ria  oor,  entre  ellei  eatimada." 

Ibid.  »5. 

In  these  two  passages  Barton  tranriatee 

1585.— "The  Kii«  ia  apparelled  with  a 
CaUe  made  like  a  shirt  tied  with  strings 

on  one  side."—/?.  Fitch,  in  J/alf.,  ii.  'm. 

159B.— "They  wear  aometimea  when  they 
go  abroad  a  thinne  eotton  Unaen  gowne 
allcl  Cabaia.  .  .  ."—Lhuduten,  10 ilBaiu 

i  Hoc.  i.  247J. 
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c.  U'tlO.— "Cette  jaquette  ou  soutane,  [ 
qu  ils  uppeUent  Libastf  (P.  libds,  'clothing  ') 
ou  Cabayei  est  de  toile  de  Cotton  fort 
fine  et  bknohe,  qui  Isar  va  iiuuu'aux 
U\onH."~ Pyrmd  d«  Lamtf  L  266;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  372]. 

[1614.— "The  whito  CalMM  which  you 
have  with  you  at  Bantam  woakl  tell  htn." 
— FoKter,  Letters,  ii.  44.] 

Iti45.— "  Vno  C&baye  <iui  est  vne  swirto  do 
TWtement  comnie  vno  large  «<  .utanc  i  (Hiverte 
par  le  devaat,  ii  manohes  fort  laives."— 
Oetrdhty  Bd.  de  ta  Prov.  du  Japom,  56. 

1689.  — "It  is  a  distinction  between  the 
Moor*  and  JBohuhuu,  the  Moors  tie  their 
IMbali  Always  on  the  Right  aide,  and  the 
BannuiMt  on  the  left.  .  .  ." — OvingUmf  814. 
This  distinction  is  still  true. 

I860.— «*l  afterwarda  vndanfcood  tliat 
the  dresfi  they  were  wearing  WM  a  iort 
of  native  piruient,  which  there  in  the 
country  they  call  mrong  or  kabaal,  Vnit 
I  found  it  very  unl>©oomiog."  —  Alttx 
Hmv^anry  48.  [There  is  soma  naistake 
here,  sannif  and  Kabaya  aro  quite 
ditterent.] 

1878._"Orer  all  this  is  worn  (by  .Malny 
wuineii)  a  long  loose  dressing-gown  lltyle  of 
giiriiu  nt  called  the  kabaya.  This  robe 
fM<    t..   the   middle   nf   the  and  is 

fastened   down    the   front  with  circular 
btooehee."— ATeiVatir,  Ptmk,  ke.,  151.  j 

OABOB,  H.  Ar.-H.  kabdb.  This 
word  is  used  in  Anglo-Indkn  bouse- 

hcAdn  ueiurirally  for  roaat  meat.  [It 
usually  follows  tilt'  naiiif  of  tlu*  dinli, 
e.g.  muruhi  kibdbj  'roast  fowl'.]  But 
speeificBlly  it  is  applied  to  ilu-  disli 
deficrilKMl  iii  the  qtiotatioiift  f roiu  Fryer 
and  Ovington. 

c  1580.  — "  Altero  m.xlo  ,  .  .  ijisani 
{oarnem)  in  perva  frustra  ditweeUmi,  ct 
Teraculii  ferrets  acuuro  modo  infixam, 
aaper  crates  ferreas  igne  supposito  positam 
torrofaciunt,  ciuiim  succo  Hnionam  aspersjim 
avidfe  emtant.  — /Vcwper  A  f /nuns,  Pt.  i.  '2*29. 

1678.— '*CalN»b  is  Rostmeat  on  Skewers, 
cut  in  little  roiuid  pieces  no  bigger  than  a 
Sixiience,  and  Ginger  and  Ourlick  put 
between  BKh,"— Fryer,  404. 

1689.-  "Cabob,  that  is  Beef  or  Mutton 
cut  in  small  pitnes,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
popper,  and  dipt  willi  oil  and  (:.irli<  k.  whieh 
AaTe  been  mixt  together  in  a  di^h,  and  then 
KMsted  on  a  Spit,  with  sweet  Herbs  ]>ut 
between  and  stuff  in  them,  atid  hast«d  with 
on  and  Oarlick  all  the  vcMa."  Oi-inffUm, 
887. 

1*^11.  "1  often  pnrt«K»k  with  mv  Arabs 
of  a  di-h  lominon  in  Arabia  called  Kabob 
or  Kab-ab,  which  is  meat  <  ut  into  -mall 
pieces  and  placed  on  thin  skewers,  alter- 
nately between  slices  of  onion  ana  green 
ginjrer.  "ea.'^oned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
Kian,  fried  in  trhee,  to  Ik?  rite  with  rice 
and  •Iholl."  F.>,Us.  ur.  .U.  ii.  l^n  ; 
(2nd  ed.  ii.  62 ;  iu  i.  '<i\b  he  writes  Kebabs  J. 


[187«).  ".  .  .  katnp  (a  name  which  is 
naturalised  with  us  as  CabotM).  sniall  bits 
of  meat  roasted  on  a  spit.  .  .  ." — iScktif/ir.r, 
TWiitaN,  i.  125.] 

CABOOK,  s.  Thia  is  the  Ceylon 
term  for  the  substance  caHed  in  India 
Laterite  (q.v.),  and  in  Madni.s  by 
the  nativi*  name  Moorum  (q.v.).  The 
word  is  perhaps  the  Port,  calmtco  or 
eavmcOy  *a  quarry.*  It  is  not  in 
Singli.  Dictionaries!.  [Mr.  FerLnuson 
.say.s  that  it  is  a  cm  ruptiou  oi  the 
Port,  yedra*  de  cbwmco,  Siuarry-stones,' 
the  last  word  l>eing  l»y  a  mi.sapprehen- 
sion  a})i>lied  to  the  stones  themselves. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  he  hai)  met  with  occurs  iu 
the  TravtU  of  Dr.  Aegidiu.s  Diuilmana 
(1687-89),  who  de.«;('ril  kvs  kaphok  stone 
iis  '  like  small  y>e1)l)les  lying  in  a  hard 
clay,  .so  that  if  a  large  aqoare  atone 
is  allowed  to  lie  for  .some  titiu'  in 
the  water,  the  clav  di.s.solves  ajid  the 
iHibbles  fall  in  a  neap  together;  but 
if  ill  is  .sti  me  18  laid  m  gool  mortar, 
•40  that  the  wat^'r  cannot  get  at  it, 
it  does  g<K)d  ."Service '  {J.  As.  Sx.  Cgylmt, 
X.  162).  The  word  is  not  in  the 
(iiiliiiary  Siiigliale.-^e  Dirts.,  hut  A. 
Meudis  Gunaseliara  iu  his  Singhalese 
Grammar  (1891),  among  wofda  derived 
from  the  P«trt.,  i^iwiikabuk-gal  (floftoueo), 
rabook  (.stone),  'laterite.'] 

1834.  — "The  soil  varies  in  different  situa- 
tions on  the  Island.  In  the  ooiintry  round 
Colombo  it  eonsist.8  of  a  strong  red  elur, 
or  marl,  called  Cabook,  mixed  witii  samiv 
ferroginous  jiarticles."— tVv/*/n  (hivtt>rt\  X\. 

„      "  llie  houMsara  built  with  cabook, 
and  neatly  whitewadied  with  ehnnam."— 

Ibid.  75. 

1860. — **  A  peculiarity  which  is  one  of  the 
I  flrat  to  strike  a  stranger  who  lands  at  Galle 

'  or  ColomVx)  is  the  bright  roil  colour  of  the 
I  streets  and  roa<ls  .  .  .  and  the  ubiquity 

of  the  fine  red  dust  whieli  j>enetr;ites  every 
t  crevice  and  imparts  its  own  tint  to  every 
1  neglected  article.   Natives  resident  in  these 

IcK-alities  arc  easily  rerotrni.snblo  clsowhere 
I  by  the  nencml  h»ie  of  their  dress.    This  is 

occasioned  by  the  prevalence  .  .  .  of /.j/mV, 

or,  as  the  SingluUese  call  it,  oabook." — 

Tmnrnfa  Cfiilon,  i.  17. 

CABUL,  CAUBOOL,  &c.,  n.p. 
This  name  {Kabul)  of  the  chief  city 

I  of  N.  Afghraistau,  now  .so  familiar, 
is  p«*rha]>s  traceable  iu  Ptolfuiv,  who 
gives  in  tliat  same  region  a  peoole 
called  Ka/So\mu,  and  a  city  called 
Kd/9ovpa.  Perhaps,  however,  one  or 
both    mnv    he    corrohonited    by  the 

,  fapfioi  Ko/iaXtrij  of  the  Puriplus.  The 
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of  Kabul  ia  tuost  distinctly  on 
the  Itnt  and  long  syllable,  but  English 
mouth-s  are  Tefy  perverse  in  error 
here.    Moore  accents  the  last  .syllable  : 

"  •  .  .  poUMgimnates  full 
Of  lueiUim  sweetiiMt,  and  the  pean 

And  ^nnTnest  applet  that  Caubnl 
la  all  ita  tbuusaiui  gardeiu  bears." 

Mr.  Arnold  does  likewLse  iu  Sohrab 


But  aa  a  troop  of  tiedlars  frxini  Cabool, 
Croa    audemeata    the    ludian  Cau- 


It  w.xH  uAd  <  haracteristically  of  tlit- 
late  Lord  Elk'nlM)roiigh  that,  aftiT 
his  arrival  in  India,  though  for  months 
bflvd  the  name  correctly  spoken 
hy  yt  eonncillors  and  his  staff,  he 
persisted  in  calling  it  C(ib6ol  till  lu' 
met  Doet  Mahommed  Khan.  After 
the  interview  the  Govemor-Oenenil 
annonncod  as  a  new  discovery,  fnim 
the  Amir'8  pronunciation,  that  Cdbul 
nas  the  correct  form. 

1!»2.-BarrM  calls  H  "a  Cidade  Cabol, 

Metro{«>lT  doa  Mogrtles,"— rv.  vi.  1. 

(c.  1590.— "The  territory  of  Xibol  oom- 
prtM*  twmtar  TnmiM."— iftay  tr.  /arret/, 
n.  410.] 

1856.- 

**  Ah  Cabnl !  word  of  woe  and  bitter  shame  ; 
Where  pmud  old  Englaiid's  flag,  dis- 
honoured, sank 
fieneath  the  Creaeeiit;  and  the  buloher 
knives 

Beat  down  like  roedM  tho  bayonets  that 

had  flashed 
From  Plassey  on  to  snow-capt  Caucasus, 
In  triumph  through  a  hundred  years  of 

ne  Banyan  Trte^  a  Poem. 

CAOOULI,  H.  Thi.s  occurs  in  the 
App.  to  the  Jounuil  d'AtUoitu  Galiand, 
«t  Conalantinople  in  1673:  **DragmeB 
de  Caconli,  drogue  riu'on  u.hi-  dans  le 
Cahue,"  i.e.  in  .-ofree  (ii.  2CJ6).  This 
is  Pen*.  Arab.  idJLula  for  Cardamom, 
win  the  quotation  from  Gareia.  We 
may  nnnark  that  Kdlula  wm  a  place 
mnewbere  on  the  Gulf  of  Siaiii, 
fiuDODs  for  its  fine  aloes-wood  (see 
Ihn  Bat  Ufa,  iv.  240^44).  And  a 
bastard  kind  of  Cardamom  appears 
to  be  exportt'd  from  Siam,  Amomum  . 

WaL  ! 


IMS. — "O.  .\vicena  ^vos  a  chapter  on 
the  tfiflHx  dividing  it  mto  the  big^  and 
the  tm  .  .  .  calling  one  of  them  raeolfd 

quffx'r.  an*!  the  other  cao>H/i  cffjurr  [.\r. 
JmMt,  fagk\r\  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 


yreaOr  canUivunn  and  /nna//f^r  cardamom.  - 
Garcia  De  0.,  f.  47''. 

1759.— "Those  VakooLs  .  .  .  stated  that 
the  Rani  (of  Bednoro)  would  my  a  yearly 
sum  of  100,000  Hotm*  or  Pupoffjis,  liesidfAH  a 
tribute  of  other  valuable  artielo.<«,  such  as 
F^fid  (l>etel),  Dalin,  SamUU  wood,  Kakul 
.  .  .  black  pepper,  kio,"—H*M.  a/  JJydttr 
Na>t,  133. 

CADDY,  s.  tA'a-caddy.  Th\< 
is  passihly,  lu*  Crawfui"d  suggt^aUi,  from 
Oatty  (q-v.),  and  may  iwve  been 
originally  applied  t-o  a  small  1h)X 
containing  a  catty  or  two  of  ttvi.  The 
suggestion  is  confirmed  hy  this  atl- 
\  ertisement : 

171»2.  — "»y  R.  Henderson  ...  A  Qn:m- 
tity  of  Tea  iu  (^lUirter  Chesits  and  Caddies, 
imported  last  ssason.  . . ." — Madnu  CoMnVr, 
Dec  2. 

CADET,  8.  (From  Prov.  capdet,  and 
Low  hilt,  capitrttum,  [dim.  of  mjmt, 
'head']  Skeat).  This  word  is  of 
course  iiy  no  means  exclusively  Anglo- 
Indian,  l)ut  it  was  in  excejitiomilly 
eommou  and  familiar  u.sc  iu  India, 
as  all  young  otttcers  aji^Munted  to  the 
Indian  army  went  out  to  that  country 
iis  ca^ietn,  and  were  oidy  promoted  to 
enaigucics  and  ported  to  rcgimeuUi 
after  their  unyal — in  olden  days 
sometimes  a  considei-able  tiim  after 
their  arrival.  In  thos^'  <l.iy>  tin-re 
was  a  building  in  Fort  William  known 
as  the  *Oadet  Bkrraek' ;  and  for  some 
time  early  in  last  century  the  eadet.-* 
after  their  arrival  were  sent  to  a  sort 
of  college  at  Baraset ;  a  system  which 
led  to  no  good,  and  was  speedily 
aboli.shed. 

1763.— "Wo  should  very  gladly  comply 
wi^  your  request  for  sending  yoa  young 

ixjrsons  to  1k)  bn>ught  up  as  a.*sistant.s  in 
the  Knirineering  bmnch,  but  as  we  tind  it 
extremely  difbcult  to  pnK:uro  Mich,  you 
will  do  woU  to  employ  any  who  have  a 
talent  that  way  among  the  cadets  or 
<>them."—Citnrf'.<  l.  tl-r,  in  Lomt,  •_><.»(). 

17t)9.— "  U|H>n  our  leaving  England,  tho 
cadets  and  writers  used  the  (;reat  eaUn 
promiscuously ;  but  tindii^;  tbev  wore 
troulile.s<»mc  and  quarrel.>«omc,  wo  brought 
ii  Bill  into  tho  house  for  their  ejeotmont." 
— Li/eqfLf/nl  Ttrigumvutk,  i.  15. 

1781.— "The  Cadets  of  the  end  of  the 
year-  1771  and  bomMuning  of  1772  sorve<l 
in  the  country  four  yours  as  Cadets  and 
carried  tho  musket  all  tho  time.** — Letter  in 
IIi«t^'$  BtHgal  Uasmt,  Sept.  29. 

OAI)JAN,s.  Jav.  and  Malay  lri  'f,hi% 
[or  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  h'ij>tnn\ 
nu*aning  '  jKihu-leiivus,'  especially  iho.se 
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of  tlie  Nipa  (4.V.)  iMilni,  divssed  for 
thatching  or  matting.  Favre's  Diet, 
renders  the  ^yor<]  fnii'lh's  f»(rrlaues. 
It  has  beeu  intruduced  hy  fureigners 
into  S.  and  W.  India,  where  it  is  naed 
in  two  senses : 

a.  Oouo-palm  leaves  matted,  the 
common  suratitute  for  thatch  in  S. 

India. 

lt)73.— .  .  flags  especially  in  their 
Vfllages  (by  them  called  Cajans,  Wing  Co- 
ooe-tree  branches^  upheld  with  some  few 
HtictcR,  rnipplyinfr  Dotn  SideB  and  Oorerings 

to  their  Cott.'uros." — Fi-iirr,  17.    In  his  Kx-  ; 
iilanatorv   Index   Fryer  gives  'Cejan,  11 
hoagh  (rf  a  Toddy>tree.' 

c.  1680.  — "Kx  lis  (foliis)  qiifxpio  nidiore.- 
iiKittae,  Cadjan^^  vi>cat«e,  ennticiuntiir,  «|ui- 
bii.s  aedium  tnuri  et  nnvium  orac,  quuiu 
frumeDtum  alifiuod  in  iis  deponore  velunus, 
obteguntur."— /ZttMpAnv,  i.  71. 

1727.—  "  We  trivelled  S  or  10  niiK  >  In-fore 
we  dime  to  his  (the  ( 'unanore  Kaja's)  Palace, 
which  wa«i  built  with  Tw%«,  and  covered 
with  Cadjane  or  ('oooa-nut  Tree  Leave-s 
woven  together."  -  J.  Jfamt'lton,  i:  296. 

1809.— "The  lower  claj«es  (at  Buiubav) 
content  tbemt«Ive.H  with  nnall  hut«,  mostly 
of  clay,  and  roofed  with  oadjao.**— JVor/<r 

(/raham.  A. 

1800.— "Hoaaes  are  timbered  with  iu 
wood,  and  roofed  with  itji  plaited  fronds, 

which  under  the  name  of  cadjana.  arc  like- 
wise employed  for  ooustructing  iturtitiou-s 
and  feneee.^— r^Mienl't  Osyloii,  fi.  126. 

b.  A    Htrip  of  }'aii-i«ahn  Iwif, 
either  of  the  Talipot  ('l-v.)  or  of  tlie 
Palmyra,   prejxired  for  writing  on ; 
and  so*  a  document  written  on  such  a 
atrip.  (SeeOUiAft) 

1707.  "The  oflicor  at  the  Bridge  Gate 
hriiii^iii^'  in  iliis  luoriiirij,'  to  the  (iovcrnor  ft 
Cajan  letter  that  he  found  hiinp  npon  a  jx^t 
near  the  (>utc,  which  when  translated  seemed 
to  be  from  a  body  of  the  Kigbt  Hand  Oaste." 
— In  W'htffer,  ii.  78. 

I1I6.  "The  ProHidont  ae<nuiint8  the 
Board  '(.  it  he  has  intorcei>tcd  a  villainoos 
letter  or  Cajan."    /W.  ii.  li-il. 

1839.— "At  Riijahnnindry  .  .  .  the  i>e<.»ple 
uaed  to  ait  in  our  reading  mom  for  houm, 
oopyinff  oar  bookn  on  their  own  little  cadjail 
leaves.  —i>tt<^>roM  Madnuy  275. 

CADJOWA,  s.  [l\  kajdipah].  A  kind 
of  fnime  <»r  juuinier,  of  which  a  pair 
are  shing  acroes  a  camel,  sometimes 

made  like  littt-r--  to  carry  M'onicti  or 
.■iick  persona,  >oin.tinies  to  coulaiu 
sundnes  of  rani]>  e<|tii|vige. 

1646.—"  He  entered  the  town  with  8  or 
10  camels,  the  two  Cajanw  or  litten  on 
each  side  of  the  C'Amelbeing  oloae  ahnt. . . . 
liat  instead  of  Wonen,  he  had  put  into 


every  CaJaTa  two  Souldien.**— roMmtar^ 

K.  T.  ii.  61  ;  [od.  Ril/,  i.  144]. 

1790.— "The  camel  appropriated  to  the 
accommodation  of  paw*engcrs.  carries  two- 
penons,  who  arc  lodged  in  a  kiiul  of  pannier, 
Udd  loosely  on  the  bock  of  the  animal.  Thi» 
pannier,  termed  in  the  Pendc  Kidjahwah, 
II  a  nooden  fnune,  with  the  aides  and 
bottom  of  netted  cords,  of  about  3  feet  lonfir 
and  2  hro-nd,  and  'J  in  depth  .  .  .  the 
journey  being  u.'iually  made  in  the  night- 
time, it  bocomeH  the  only  plaoe  eff  hia 
reet.  .  .  .  Had  I  been  even  mndi  aoeoa- 
tomed  to  this  manner  of  travellfng,  it  moat 
have  liccn  irk.>«>nic ;  but  a  total  want  of 
practice  made  it  exceHMively  grievous." — 
FonUi'*  JottTMy,  ed.  1806,  ii.  104.5. 

GAEL,  U.P.  Properly  Kdyal  [Tarn. 
kdyu^  *to  be  not*],  *a  lagoon '  or  Hbaek- 

water.'  Oiu-e  a  faiiiovus  })ort  near  the 
extreme  sotilh  of  India  at  tlie  tiinuth 
of  tile  Taiura|Kirni  K.,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  on  the<;oa8tof  Tinnevelly, 
now  lout;  al'aiidoiie(l.  Two  or  tliree 
miles  higher  ui>  the  river  lie.s  the  uite 
of  Korkai  or  Kolkai,  the  K6Xxot  ipurbpum 
of  the  Greeks  f^u  li  jntrt  in  surce.ssion 
haNnng  been  destroyed  l»y  the  retire- 
ment of  the  sea.  Tutikorin,  .si.x  niilea 
N.,  may  lie  considered  the  nuKlcni  and 
humbler  representative  of  those 
ancient  marts  ;  [see  iUuart,  Man.  of 
Tinnevellyy  38  seqq.']. 

1298.— **OaU  is  a  irreat  and  noUe  elty. 

:  .  .  It  i>i  at  this  eity  that  all  the  shi|H 
touch  that  come  from  the  wcHt."— 3/arro 
/Wo,  Bk.  tu.  ch.  21. 

1442.  — "The  CW't,  which  includes  Cali- 
eut  with  tKime  neiphlxniring  port*,  and 
which  extends  us  far  a.s  Kabel  (read  K&yel^ 
a  place  situated  opposite  the  Island  of 
Serendib.  .  .  AMwrragt^  in  India  m 
(h^  XVth  fWf.,  IP. 

1444.  — "L'ltrn  eas  nrha  ent  fifthila,  qui 
locus  margaritas  .  .  .  {•rududt.*'— Cbafi,  in 
/*ogffiu»,  IH  Var.  Furtunuf. 

1498. — "Another  Kingcloni.  Caell,  which 
has  a  Moorish  King,  whilst  the  jM-oplc  are 
Chriatian.  It  is  ten  days  from  (  Vileout  by 
sea  .  .  .  here  there  be  many  ]HMrls.** — 

Rftfflro  df  y.  ff<i  ft'iitiiti,  108. 

1514. — "Pa«.*mndo  oitre  al  Cavo  Comedi 
(C:  Comorin),  suno  gentili ;  e  intra  etao  e 
Gael  b  dove  si  pesca  le  perle."— tfuMr.  ia 

Eiiifxdi,  (9. 

Ifilti.  "  Further  along  the  coast  is  a  city 
calle<i  Cael,  which  alwj  belongs  to  the  King 
of  CV»ulam,  peopled  V)y  Moors  and  Oentoos, 
^rront  traders.  It  h.us  .a  ^rood  harlxmr, 
whither  come  many  ships  of  Malabar  ;  othera 
of  Chammandel  and  Beoguala.**— AvAeMS* 
in  LUbo%  GoU,,  357-8. 

OAFFEB.  CAFFBE.  COFFBEE, 
&e.,  n.p.   The  word  is  properly  the 
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Ar.  Kdfiry  Kofru,  'an  infidel,  an 
unbeliever  in  Islam.'  As  the  Arabs 
applied  this  t  >  Pagan  negroea^  among 
nfniTs,  the  Portuguese  at  an  early 
<iute  took  it  up  in  this  sense,  and  our 
■oomitfyineii  from  them.  A  farther 
appropriation  in  one  direction  liaM 
since  uiade  the  name  specifically  that 
of  the  black  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
whom  we  iKHV  Will,  or  till  recently 
did  call,  Ca£[res.  It  was  also  ajjplied 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
Ripnas  of  N.  Guinfia,  and  the  Alfiuras 
of  the  Bfolnocafl^  bnniglit  into  the  slave- 
market. 

In  another  direction  the  word  has 
hecome  a  quasi-proper  nanit>  of  the 
(more  or  ]t-<s)  fair,  and  non-Mahom- 
inedan,  tribes  of  Hiudu-Kush,  some- 
timea  called  more  specifically  the  Sidk- 
jtoA  or  *  black -robea '  Caflrs^ 

The  term  is  often  applied  malevo- 
lently by  ICahommedaus  to  Christians, 
and  this  ia  probably  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  permding  some  of  tlie  early 
Portuguese  narratives,  esjHJciaily  tlie 
RoUiro  of  Vfueo  da  Gmtuk,  whicn  de- 
scril)ed  many  of  the  Hinrlii  and  Tndo- 
<Jhines<>  States  ;is  being  ( 'hri.stian.* 

(c.  1300.-"K4fir."    See  under  LACK.] 

c.  1404. — Of  a  people  near  China:  "They 
were  Chriatiaiw  after  the  manner  of  thoee 
«f  Cathay."— C/ttPi/o  by  Markhamy  141. 

t>  And  of  India:  "The  people  of  India 
4tfB  ChnetwiM,  the  liopd  and  noet  pert  of 

the  people,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oreek«  ; 
an<l  among  them  als«»  are  other  ChriHtians 
who  mark  theuKst'lves  with  firo  in  the  face, 
■and  their  creed  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others ;  for  thoee  who  thiu  nunk  thmttMlfw 
-'^  ith  die  are  leas  e.'^teemod  than  the  others. 
Ami  amoQff  them  are  MfK>rs  and  Jews,  but 
they  are  >nit»jet  t  to  the  Christians." — Clnrijo, 
(nrig.)  §  cxxi. ;  comp.  Markhamy  153-4.  Here 
we  have  (1)  the  oonfuaioo  of  Caffsr  and 
Chrixtian  ;  and  (2)  the  cnnfoBion  of  Abyssinia 
{/fuiia  Tertia  or  Middle  India  of  some 
nwdieval  writen)  with  India  ftopar. 

c.  1  170.  "The  sea  is  infested  with  pirates, 
Jill  of  whom  are  Kofars,  neither  ChristianM 
nor  Hiumilnian.s ;  they  pniy  to  stone  idols, 
and  know  not  ChnsL  '—AthtM.  Jfitikin,  in 
Imdim  im  the  JTFA  Cmt.,  p.  11. 

1562.—".  .  .  he  learned  that  the  whole 
peofile  of  the  I-iland  of  8.  Looren^o  •  .  .  j 
were  Mack  Cafres  with  ctvly  hair  like  thoee 
«r  MoMafaiqne.''— ifanw^  U.  i.  1.  | 


( {Lti.  Oorommidel)  he  de 
f  o  n«y  Chrlxtiook"  8o  also  C^ykm 
MtUtfwx  (Malacca),  Ptguo,  tic,  are  all 
doMtlbed  as  Chriatian  statM  with  Christian  kings. 
Aleo  the  so-called  Indian  Quistians  who  came  on 
hoard  Da  Oama  at  MeUnde  aaem  to  have 
Uinda  banianfc 


16(i3.— "In  the  year  1484  there  cnrae  to 
Portugal  llie  Kinff  of  Benm,  a  Caflre  by 

nation,  and   ho  ttocame  a  Ghmtian."~ 

t'itanUtf'a  Correa  p.  8. 

1672.- 

"  VerSo  OS  Cafrea  ju^pents  e  avaros 
Tirar  a  liada  dama  aeus  veiitidas." 

Camdes,  v.  47. 

By  Burton: 

"  .»»hall  see  the  CafFres,  preedy  race  and  fare 
"  strip  the  fair  Ladye  of  hor  raiment  torn." 

IfiSS.— "Thaea  men  are  called  Cafree 
and  are  GentOae."— CMteil«da  (by  N.L.),  f. 
426. 

c.  mo.-— "n  eatolt  flb  d^  Cafre  d'Ethi- 
opie^  et  d'vno  fommo  do  cos  isles  ee  qu'on 
appelle  Mulastre."— /Wrci  dc  Laval,  i.  220; 
[Hak.  Soe.  i.  807). 

[c.  1610.—".  .  .  a  Christian  whom  they 
call  Caparou."— //-»V/,,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  261.] 

1614:— "ITiat  knave  Simon  the  CafFro, 
not  what  the  writer  took  him  for— he  is  a 
knavej  and  bettor  lost  than  found."— <SnM< 
6ttry,  1. 860. 

fl61.';.--"0dola  and  Gala  are  Capharrs 
which  signifietb  misboUevers."— iSir  T,  Rot. 
Hak.  8oo.  i:  28.] 

:  .  toy  mesmo  qui  {Kisse  jxiur 
vn  Kiaffer,  ou  hommo  saua  Dieu,  parmi  lea 
Maui^ulmaos."— />s  Is  BmaUm4€-OwM.  810 

(ed.  16f»7). 

c.  16(55.—"  It  will  apjxsar  in  the  sequel  of 
this  History,  that  the  pretence  used  by 
Aureng-ZfiM,  his  third  Brother,  to  cat  ok 
his  {Dora's)  head,  mm  that  he  ma  tamed 
Kafer,  that  is  to  say,  an  Infidel,  of  no  Re- 
ligion, an  Idolater.  —/jtTH  i>r,  Jfi.  T.  p.  3; 
I  [ed.  Conslabfe,  p,  7 J. 

I  1673;— "Thev  show  their  Greatness  by 
thefr  nnmber  of  Sumbreerues  and  Cofferies, 
whereby  it  ia  dnagecooa  to  walk  lata."— 

t'ryrr,  t\. 

,,  "Beggara  of  the  Mu.sslomen  Cast, 
that  if  they  sec  a  Christian  in  ^r,x;<l  Clothes 
.  .  :  are  presently  ujKjn  their  I'unctilioa  with 
God  Almighty,  and  interrogate  him,  Wbjr 
he  suffers  him  to  so  afoot  and  in  Rags,  and 
thii  Ooffny  (Unhelierer)  to  raunt  it  thus  T " 
-Ihuf.  91. 

1678.— "The  Justices  uf  the  Ohoultiy  to 
turn  Fadry  Pasqnall,  a  Popish  Priest,  oat  of 

town,  not  to  PL-turn  a^.iin,  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  tniL-  that  ho  attempted  to  aeduce  Mr. 
Moh  11  n  s  Coffre  F'ranck  from  the  Protestant 
reUgion."— /Y.  Sti  Geo.  Com.  in  NoUa  and 
Jbct.,  Pt.  i.  p.  72. 

1759.—"  Blacks,  wiiites,  CofEries,  and  even 
the  natives  of  the  country  (Pegu)  have  not 
been  exempted,  but  all  universally  hare  been 
subject  to  intermittent  Fevers  and  Kluxee" 
(at  Negrais).— In  DaJri/mjile,  Or.  Rrp.  i.  12t. 

Among  expenses  of  the  Counoil  at 
Calcatta  in  entertaining  the  Nabob  we  find 
"Porduwhig  a  Coffre  boy,  Rs.  .m"— In 
iMug,  194. 

1781.—"  ToUaold  Primts  Safe  —Two 
Cklttcaa  Boys,  who  can  play  remarkably 
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well  on  the  Frwnch  Horn,  about  18  Veurs  of 
Am:  belonging  to  a  Portuguew  Pmldno 
lately  dettascMl.  For  iMirticulars  aPply  *5' 
the  Viair  of  the  Portuguese  Church,  Cal- 
cutta, March  17th,  VSl." -The India  GtueUt 
or  Piihlif  A'ivrt'.'fr,  No.  19. 

1781.— "Kun  away  from  his  Master,  a 
good-looking  Coflree  Boy,  alxjut  20  year^ 
old.  and  about  a  fet  7  inelus  •«  ketgki.  ... 
Whmhtwmioffhehaitkk^ghumpte.  — iW. 

Deo*  29. 

17)?2.    '  On  Tuesday  next  will  bo  »old 
three  Coffree  Bov,  two  off  wbom  play  the 
French  Horn  .  . '.  a  three  wheel'd  Buggv, 
and  a  variety  of  othor  articlos."— 
UiOtUey  JuiM  15. 

1799.  _  «'Hc  (TippK))  had  given  himself  out 
as  a  Champion  of  the  Faith,  who  was  U» 
drive  the  feglish  Caffen  out  of  India.'  — 
Letter  in  Life  of  Sir  T.  Munru,  i.  221. 

1800.  — "The  CaAro  slaves,  who  had  been 
introduced  for  the  purpone  of  cultivating 

tiic  Va^uU,  rnSL-  njHm  their  masters,  and 
seizing  "u  t  he  boat^  belonging  to  the  island, 
affected  their  esoape."— i8»*MV  <» 
Ant,  p.  10. 

c.  IStkJ.— 

"  And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  and 

my  life  l>cr>rc  me  to  ch<xx"w, 
I   wouldn't  be   lecturc<l   by   Kafirs,  or 
■windled  by  fnt  IliiMl<><>s." 

SirA.G,  L^lt  The  Old  Findarte. 

CATILA,  s.  Aiab.  idfUa;  a  body 
or  convoy  of  travellers,  a  Caravan 

(q.v.).  Also  ii'^cfl  in  some  of  the 
iollovviJi}4  4UoUlions  for  a  sea  convoy. 

1662,— "Those  roads  of  which  wo  sneak 
ai»  the  genenil  routes  of  the  Cafilas,  which 
ara  sometimes  of  3,000  or  4,000  raen  .  .  . 
for  the  country  is  very  perilous  because  of 
Ujth  hill-people  and  plain-i>eoDle,  who  hauat 
the  roads  to  rob  tnivellors.  — Barro$,  IV. 
vLl. 

1  .''.OQ.  -  "  The  shipsof  CAa<»af  (see  CHETTY ) 
of  these  parts  are  not  to  safl  along  the  coast 

of  Mahivar  or  t4i  ihe  north  except  in  a  cafilla. 
that  they  nmy  come  and  uo  n>ore  securely, 
and  not  be  cut  off  by  the  MiUavam  and  other 
corsair*."— frwctoiwalioa  qf  Qoa  Vutrojf,  in 
Archill.  PorU  Or.,  faso.  iH.  661. 

ri688.--"Two  Calfrlsn,  that  is  companies 
of  people  and  CamelllBS."— Lmuc/m'^cti,  Hak. 
Hoc.  ii.  159-1 

ri61>j.    "A  cafilowe  iMii-'i^tin^'  <jf  200 
broadcloths,"  kc.    Foit^r,  LetUrt,  iv.  276.J  ^ 
1 1617.    * '  B V  the  failing  of  the  Goa  Gafflla. " 
-Wr  T.  Hoe^'lhkk.  Soe.  U.  402.] 

IfVj:;  "  Non  navigammo  di  notte,  perche 
la  cafila  era  molt*.  K,'mnde,  al  mio  parere  di 
piu  di  d(u  ei^u  vaseelli."— /'.  d''ff<t  »  "''^ 
li.  r»H7  ;  (and  comp.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  IHJ. 

1630.—'*.  .  .  some  of  the  Raiahs  .  .  . 
making  Outroa  Us  prey  on  the  Caffaloes 


jmrnajS  by  the  Way.  .  .  .  '—Lord,  iteniaa* 
JRc/^a,  81. 


lt)72.— "Several  times  yearly  numerooa 
rftfilaa  of  merchant  Iwinjues.  eollcctod  in 
the  Portuguese  towns,  travoi-se  this  channel 
(the  Gulf  of  Cambay)^  and  thaso  always 
await  the  greater  security  of  the  full  moon. 
It  is  alw)  observed  that  the  vessels  whidi 
l^o  thruujih  with  tliis  \oyage  should  not  l>o 
i'oine<i  ami  fsusloiie<i  wiili  in)n,  for  so  groat 
18  the  abundance  of  loiidstono  in  the  bottom, 
that  indubitably  such  vessels  go  to  pifloea 
and  break  up."— P.  Ftacsass^  lOB.  Aeurhma 
ival  of  tiM  old  legend  of  tha  Loadstena 
Rocks. 

1673.—**  .  .  .  Timo  enough  beCiMa  the 
Caphalas  out  of  the  Country  oome  with 
their  Wares."— F/-y«  ,  bti. 

1727.— "/a  Anno  1699,  a  pretty  rich 
Caffila  was  roblicd  by  a  Band  of  4  or  500O 
villains  .  .  .  which  struck  Terror  on  all 
that  had  oomiiiMee  at  mia."—A,  AMttea, 
i.  116. 

1887._««  It  was  a  curioiui  sight  to  see,  as 

was  seen  in  those  days,  n  carrixige  enter  one 
of  the  northern  gates  of  Palermo  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  large  convoy  of  armed 
and  mounted  travellers,  a  kind  of  Kaflla, 
that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  the 
opening  chai iters  of  one  of  James's  romances 
than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  oentory." 
—QHartgHy  Re9ie»t  Jan.,  101*2. 

CAFIBI8TAN,  n.p.  P.  KafiruUln^ 
the  country  of  Kdfirs^  i.e.  of  the  pagan 
tribes  of  tlic  Hindu  Kush  noticeain 
the  article  Caffer. 

C.  1514.—"  lu  Chegh&nscriii  there  are 
ndther  grapes  nor  vineyards ;  but  they 
briiiR  the  wines  down  the  river  from 
Kaferistan.  ...  So  prevalent  is  the  use 
of  wine  among  them  that  every  KafST  has 
a  kkigt  or  leathern  )>ottle  of  wine  about  hia 
node;  they  drink  wine  instead  of  imler." 
—Autohiog.  of  Baltrr,  p.  144. 

[c.  1.190.— The  Kifirs  in  the  Tdmins  of 
.Mishang  and  Najnwj  Jire  moniiaiMd  in  tb* 
tr.  Jarrrtf,  ii.  404i.] 

ir.u:5.  — "  .  .  .  they  fell  in  with  a  certain 
piltrrim  and  devotee,  from  whom  they  learned 
that  at  a  distanoe  of  30  days'  journey  there 
was  a  city  called  OanMrmam.  into  which 
no  Mahomedan  was  allowotl  to  ent*!r  .  .  ." 
— Juyraey  of  Jieani.  (Jot»,  in  CaUtaij,  ice. 
ii.554. 

CAIMAL,  8.  A  Nair  chu  t  ;  a 
word  often  occurring  in  the  old 
Portiimiefle  hifltoriana.   It  is  MakyftL 

knimiU. 

1504. — "So  thev  consulted  with  the 
Zamorin,  and  the  Moors  offered  their  agency 
to  send  and  poison  the  weUs  at  Coohin,  so 
us  to  kill  all  the  Portuguese,  and  also  to 
send  .Nairs  in  disguise  to  kill  any  of  our 
IHJople  that  they  found  in  the  iMxlm-wcKxls, 
and  away  from  the  town.  .  .  .  An<l  mean 
while  the  Maugate  Caimal,  and  the  Caimal 
of  Primbalam,  and  the  Cakud  o(  mamper, 
sedng  that  the  Zamotin's  afbiia 
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frtmi  kid  tti  wone,  and  that  tiie  cast  lex 
which  the  Italian.^  wore  making  woro  all 
uind  iuui  nonifenae,  that  it  wm  alnaady 
Augit.st  when  nhipB  ufefat  be  srriTiii|f  ttwa 
Poituigal  .  .  .  departea  to  their  own  estates 
Willi  a  iDultitnde  of  their  fuUowent,  and 
.•ient  to  the  Kini;  of  C(x:hin  thoir  oUM  of 
allf^giaaoe."— CWrttt,  i.  482. 

1S6*.— **  .  .  .  c«rtont  lords  bearing  title, 
whom  they  call  Caimals"  <).  hmuiitn 

dr  UoiM,  VArun.  drl  Jte  i  JJum  Kmrnamiel,  j>.  11*. 

IMM. — "The  Malabars  pvo  the  mime  of 
C?ailll>Ti  (Caimtlrx)  to  curtain  grc;it  Inrtlsof 
vjissals,  who  are  with  their  govcriiiuuiits 
haughty  aa  ktogK ;  hut  most  of  them  have 
OQDfed«imtion  and  allianco  with  Momo  of  the 
great  Ungi,  trfaom  they  stand  bound  to  aid 
and  defend  .  .       Oowmb,  f.  37*. 

"  l-'iuuruo  tMixxA  Caimais  prezo»  e  mortos.  " 

ifoAua  CInifiiuAuCs,  ▼.  10. 

CAIQUE,  8.  The  8iuail  skiff  used 
at  Oonatantinople,  Turkish  t&ik.  U  it 
l»y  accident,  or  by  a  radical  coi'inection 

tlirough  Turki.«^h  tribes  on  the  Arctic 
>hort56  of  Siberia,  that  the  Greeulander's 
kiiyak  \a  so  cloflelv  identical?  [The 
Stanf.  Dirt,  says  tfiaf  the  latter  word 
\&  f^uiiuaux,  and  recugniaes  no  cou- 
uection  with  the  former.] 

CAJAN,  s.  This  is  a  name  given 
by  Spieiigel  {(Jajajim  irulicua)^  and  by 
lamueus  (Cytistts  mjan),  to  the  legu- 
minous shrub  wliich  mves  dhall(q.v.). 
A  kindred  plant  has  been  called 
Dolii^  catjang,  Willdenow.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  this  name. 
The  Cajan  w-.i^  introduced  to  America 
by  the  sla\e-tia<ltT.s  from  Africa.  De 
Ckndolle  hnds.  it  impossible  to  say 
wbfther  its  native  reg:on  is  India  or 
Africa.  (See  DBALL,  GAIJkVANC£.) 
[Aceodliiig  to  Mr.  Skeat  the  word 
IS  Malay,  poko'kadiang^  'the  plant 
which  give.s  l>pans,'  quite  a  ditlVrent 
word    froHi  kajang    which  eiveu  na 

OUUaa.] 

OAJEPUT,  a.  The  name  of  a 
fragrant  eswntial  oil  nroduoed  especi- 

ally  in  Celebes  and  tiie  neighljouring 
islan'l  of  Bouro.  A  large  (luantity  ix 
exporu^i  from  Singapore  and  liatu\  iu. 
H  IB  used  most  freciuently  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  but  also  internally, 
eapecially  (of  late)  in  cases  of  cholera. 
The  name  is  taken  frcnn  the  Malay 
kayu-putih,  ijt,  ^lAgmwn  a/6um.'  Filet 
(see  p.  140)  mvea  six  difTerent  tree.s 
as  producing  uie  oil,  which  is  derived 
from  the  dintiHatkm  of  tiie  laaTee. 


The  chief  of  these  trees  is  Melaletiea , 
Uueeukndron,  L.,  a  tree  diffused  from 

the  Malay  Peninsula  to  N.S.  Wales. 
The  drug  and  tree  were  tii-st  described 
by  Rumphius,  who  died  1693.  (See 
Hanbury  and  FlUrJdger,  247  [and 
fVaUace,  Malay  Ard^  ed.  18001 
p.  294].) 

GAKSEN,  s.  Tliis  is  Sea  H.  for 
Coacncain  {iUtebutk). 

OALALUZ^s.  A  kind  of  swift  row- 
ing vessel  often  inentionefl  bv  tlie 
Portuguese  writers  as  used  iii  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  We  do  not  know 
the  etyinologA-,  nor  the  exact  character 
of  the  craft.  [According  to  Mr.  Skeat, 
the  word  is  Jav.  keluliu^  kaluUu^  sjx'lt 
A^eMeby  Klinkert,  and  explained  by 
him  as  a  kind  of  veKsi-l.  The  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  loeloa,  'to 
go  rijjht  through  anything,*  and  thlia 
the  literal  translation  would  be  'the 
threader,'  the  reference  being,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  Malay  boat  names, 
to  the  special  figure-head  from  which 
the  Itofit  was  supposed  to  derive  ita 
whole  character.] 

[1518.— Galans,  aooordinsr  to  Mr.  White- 
way,  is  the  form  <,f  the  worrl  in  Andmdys 
iMttr  to  A/bu'jueriiue  tff  Feb.  iSnd. — India 
Office  MS.] 

152.5.  —**  4  jfreat  tntuhnrn.i,  and  6  calalusea 

and  nuiHchitiu  which  row  very  fast."  Lem- 

ftran^a,  8. 

1639.— "The  King  (of  .^chin)  set  forward 
with  the  prreatefrt  pownblo  desjxitch,  a  prcat 
armament  of  200  niwing  veswels,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  lanchanUf  jMngat, 
and  calalnsM,  besides  15  hi^h-afdedT jwtt^ 
— M.  /'into,  cap.  zxxii. 

ir.52.— "The  King  of  Siam  .  .  .  oidend 
to  be  built  a  fleet  of  some  200  sail,  ahnoet 
nil  lantkmu  and  ealalnaes,  iriiidi  are  raw- 
ing-veawh."— Abtmi,  II.  ri.  1. 

1613.— '<  And  having  embarked  with  some 
oompaniona  in  a  eaiehtt  or  rowinc  tombI. 
.  .  r—€hdinko  tk  Bndia,  f.  51. 

OATiAMANDEB  WOOD,  s.  A 
beautiful  kind  of  rose;  wood  got  from 
a   Ceylon  tree  (JDMMpyrot  quaesita). 

Tennent  repirds  the  name  a.s  a  Dutrh 
corruntion  of  Uoromandal  wood  (L  118), 
and  Ihnry,  we  see,  calls  one  of  the 
eboTiy-trees  (D.  nulanoxylm)  "Coro- 
mandel-eljony."  Forbes  Watson  give* 
as  Singhalese  names  of  the  wood  CaU- 
midinya,  Kaluinederiyt,  &c.,  and  the 
term  Kalumadinya  is  given  with  this 
meaning  in  Clough's  Singh.  Diet. ;  still 
in  absence  of  farther  uiformadon,  it- 
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,  may  reiuaiu  duubtful  if  thU  be  not  a 
Ixnrrowed  word.    It  may  be  worth 

whUe  U)  c)l>M«'rv»'  that,  uciordin;^'  t.. 
THveniitT,  [ed.  linll,  ii.  4]  tin-  "minted 
calicoes  •■'  'or  "chil^^s"  of  Masulipatam 
were  called  "  Calnu  ndar,  that  is  to  say, 
-dont'  witlj  a  ]>»'ncil  "  (K(tlam-ff(fr?\  and 
jjossibly  this  appellation  uiay  have  been 
given  bv  traders  to  a  delicately  veined 
wood.  [The  N.E.D.  sumeete  that  tli.- 
Sin{,'h.  terms  «iiiote<l  above  may  be 
4idaj)tations  from  the  Dutch.] 

1777.— "In  tho  Ciiipiile-JO  Inn^nmj^e  Cala- 
minder  is  f«i<l  to  Kipnify  II  l>l.u  k  fliiiiiinpr 
trw.  Tho  heiirt,  or  wcHniy  i^trt  of  it>  is 
■estramely  hmidsomo,  with  whituh  or  pale 
yellow  an<l  black  or  brown  TeimB,  straaks 
and  Vkuvas." —Thuiiberff,  iv.  206-6. 

1813.  •*  CSalambidtr    wotxl  "  .-ippearx 

^nioii^r  (Vvlcm  produftH  in  MUh'im,  i.  'MU. 

Ib25.— "A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  in 
Ceylon  {■  made  of  ebony,  f\»  well  as  of  the 
Calamander  tree  .  .  .  which  ia  booome 
»curco  from  the  iniprovident  use  fonnorly 
made  of  \i:  -  If^f>^r  (1844).  ii.  161. 

1834.—"  The  foresUi  in  the  neighbourhood 
afford  timber  of  erery  kind  (CalMUOldtr 
«raepted)."— CMttyt  GaM««r,  196. 

CALAMBAC,  ».  The  finest  kind 
of  aloes-wood.  Crawfunl  gives  the 
word  as  Javane.se,  hilavif^il;  but  it 
perliaj.s  lume  wilh  the  article  fix)ni 
Champa  (4  V.). 

mo.— "Then  are  three  wnts  of  aloes- 
wood.  The  first  and  most  i)erfect  eoii  is 
•nailed  Calampat." —  Varthemaj 

1616.—"  ...  It  must  be  add  that  the 

very  fiiio  calembuco  and  the  other  eagle- 
wood  i«  worth  lit  i'ulicut  WM)  maruvcdis  the 
IKNUld.** — liarbomi,  204. 

1.''.39.  •  ITiis  Kmbassador,  that  W«S 
Bn>ther  in  law  to  tho  Kinp  of  the  BataJi 
.  .  .  hniupht  liitn  u  rich  IV.  nt  .  f  W.kmI 
of  Aloea,  Calambaa,  and  6  ^umtaU  of 
Benjuoon  in  Howen." — F.  If.  Pinia,  in 
Cogan'8  tr.  p.  15  (t>ri^r.  ciip.  xiii.). 

1551.  — ((  'amjKir,  in  Sumatni)  '  ha-s  nothing 
but  forest."*  which  yield  altHfswood,  called  in 
India   Calambuco." — Caj>ta»}u(fti,    l>k.  iii. 
cap.  63,  J).  218,  <pioted  bv  Cni<'r  rd,  Dc?s. 
Die.  7. 

1552.  — "Past  this  kingdom  of  Camboja 
beginit  the  other  Kingdom  oaWed  Oampa 
(ChampaV  in  the  monntainH  of  which  prows 
the  ^'onuinc  aloea*wood,  which  the  Moors 
of  thoee  paiia  call  CWIUBlnM.''--'Barroi^  I. 
iz.  1. 

[c.  1590.— "Kalanbak  (calcmbic]  is  the 
wood  of  a  tret-  brought  from  Zirbad ;  it  is 
heaTy  and  full  of  veins.  Some  believe  it  to 
be  the  raw  wood  of  akMS.**— /ta,  ed.  Block- 
wtann,  i.  81. 

[o.  1610.— "From  this  river  (the  Uangos) 
^oomee  that  esoellent  wood  Oalantaa,  wUch 


is  believed  to  come  from  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise."—/'ym/Yi  dr  La<yi/,  Hak.  St«.  i.  335.] 

1613.— "And  the  Calaaba  is  the  moNt 
,  fragrant  puduffa  of  the  said  tree."— OWiaAo 

,  (/''  Errdia,  f.  15r. 

[1615.— "Lumm  (a  black  gum),  gumhick, 
collomhaA."— Foi«er,  LtOm,  iv.  87.1 

1618.  "Wo  opencl  tin'  i;  .  l^i-^tcs  which 
came  from  Syam  with  caUamhack  and  ulk, 
and  w«id  it  out.**— C«rib*«  Warjr,  ii.  51. 

1774.  — "liCS    Mahoinotaii-.    font    tie  <o 

'  Kalambao  dee  chapelets  qu  ils  {Mtrtcnt  \k  la 
main  par  amusement.  Co  Ixii.^  i)uund  il  eMt 
^chanffd  ou  mi  ix-n  frf»tt^.  rend  un  odeur 
agr&ible."— iV(>/<uA/-,  /Mr.  df  IWrabU^  127. 

See  BAOLB-VOOD  and  ALOES. 

CALASH,  s.  Krencli  niU'Jx',  said 
bv  Littre  to  be  a  Slav  word,  [uud  so 
X.B.D.i  In  Bayly's  Diet,  it  is  eakuk 
and  calorhe.  [The  X.f'.D.  does  nt.r 
reeogui.'^e  the  fatt4;r  form ;  the  former 
is  as  early  as  1679].  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  tne<  ur.x)r  of  the 
buggy  in  Eastern  settlements.  Bayly 
dchiies  it  as  *  a  snmll  o{H:n  chariot.' 
The  onotatioii  below  refers  to  Batavia, 
and  tne  President  in  <juestion  w.ts  the 
Pre.st.  of  the  Eiiglisli  Factory  at 
Chusan,  who,  with  his  council,  had 
been  exinlled  from  China,  ana  wa.s 
halting  at  Batavia  on  his  way  to 
India. 

1702,_"'nie  Shakindcr  riiiinij  homo 
in  his  Cfldash  this  Morninir.  and  «ccin)^  the 
Presideat  sitting  without  the  door  at  his 
Lodgings,  alighted  and  came  and  Sat  with 
the  I're-iidont  near  an  hour  .  .  .  what 
iuovcmI  the  Shakinder  to  speak  flO  plainly 
to  the  President  thcPLof  ]w  kiu  w  imt,  Bnt 
observed  that  the  ShahUmdor  was  in  hi-< 
Glaaaes  at  his  first  alighting  from  his 
CMaih."— Pr«)«  7'.  "  Munday,  30th  Uarch," 
J/5.  Rigiort  t«  iiidia  Office. 

CALAVANCE,  s.  A  kin-l  of  Lean  ; 
ace.  to  the  quotation  from  Obbcck, 
JJolichos  sinemiM.  The  word  was  once 
eomnion  in  English  ii.-h»,  but  seenis 
t'ortrof ten,  imles-s  still  used  at  s«^a.  Sir 
.loseuh  Hooker  writes:  "When  1  was 
in  tne  Navy,  haricot  l>eana  were  in 
constuiit  use  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes 
and  in  Brazil  and  ehiewheru,  were 
called  Calavances.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  they  were  the  seed 
of  PhcueolM  Innatux  or  vulmris,  or  of 
Dolicho»  sijtengiSf  alia.s  Cuijang  '  (.sot 
CAJAN).  The  word  conua  from  the 
Span,  garbanzos,  which  De  Cainlolle 
mentions  as  Castilian  for  *^pou  cJuch<\,' 
or  Gieer  arMfjmms  and  as  used  also 
in  Basque  under  the  form  ^arftcmlMo, 
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for  garbatziulrom  garaUf  ^aeed,'  atUsu, 


IflSO.— .  .  from  heuM  they  make  their 

provition  in  aboundance,  viz.  hecfo  and 

twrko  .  .  .  nrraiiMft,  or  small  ueaze  or 

Mmes.  .  .  .  — OoM$  Diary,  ii.  811. 

c.  1630.  — ".  .  .  in  their  Cnnrx->s  Imnipht 
U.I  .  .  .  (TruL-u  {n.*p{>cr,  canivanco,  iiutlols, 

Hcn<,  F+rps,  nnd  other  thing!." — JSit  T. 
JlfrUrt,  od.  16ti5,  p.  850. 

1719. — "I  was  forc'd  to  mre  them  an 

c'Xtnioriiiiiary  iiio^il  every  uiiy,  either  of 
J-'iirina  or  caiAvancea,  which  at  once  made 
a  considerable  consnniption  of  our  water 
and  firing." — iS/«'/r.'.     y  Voiia'jt,  62. 

1738.— "But  garvaufOS  nm  prepared 
in  %  different  nianaer,  neither  do  they 
gnw  aofi  like  other  pulae,  by  boiling. 
.  .      Amp^«  VfMU,  ed.  1767,  p.  140. 

1782.-'*.  .  .  CaUTanMt  {DeHAoi  rim- 

tnsUy—O^tM,  i.  304. 

1774.  —  "When  I  asked  any  of  the  men 
of  ])ory  why  thoy  had  no  gardens  of  plan- 
tains  and  |[alavanBM  ...  1  learnt  .  .  . 
that  the  Haraforan  supply  then."— /"enwK, 
r,toN.  Ovinia,  109. 

1814. — "  His  Majesty  is  authon^ied  to 
permit  for  a  limited  time  by  Order  in 
Council,  the  Importation  from  any  Port  or 
Place  whaterer  of  .  .  .  any  Beans  called 
Ki'lney,  French  lieans,  Tirt-i,  Lentiles, 
Cailivanoee,  and  all  other  aorts  of  Pulie." 
->Aet  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  smrf. 

GALAT,  8.  Tin;  also  v.,  to  tin 
copper  vwmI»— H.  heMi  hamd.  The 
word  is  At,  kala^i,  'tin,'  wliiuh  ac- 
cording to  certain  Arabic  writt-rs  waa 
so  called  from  a  mine  in  India  called 
kalaf.  In  A\nw  of  the  different  initial 
and  t<»nnin;il  IcttiTa,  it  .seems  at  lea.st 
possible  that  the  place  meant  was  the 
flune  that  the  old  Amh  geographers 
called  Kalah.  near  whii  li  thi  v  jiluce 
mines  of  tin  (a/-Xxi/«'t),  and  which  was 
certainly  somewhere  about  the  coast 
of  Malacca,  jx)ssihly,aa  has  been  sng- 
ffested,  at  kadah*  or  as  we  >^Tite  it, 
QOAdda.   [See  Ain,  tr.  Jarrdt,  iii  48.] 

The  tin  produce  of  that  region  is 
well  knowni.  Kulniq  is  indeed  also 
a  name  of  tin  in  Malay,  which  nmy 
have  been  the  true  origin  of  the  won! 
befort!  n.<*.  It  may  he  added  that  the 
small  Stat*'  of  Srilangor  lM»tweeu 
Malacca  and  Perak.  was  formerly 
known  as  Nagri-YMasDg^  or  the  *Tin 
Countrj',*  and  tliat  the  plarc  on  the 
coast  where  the  British  Kesident  lives 


•  It  niny  ol>s(>r\"e<l ,  howpver,  that  ku\ila  in 
Malty  iiiiiuaU-*  Ihf  Mtuary  of  a  iuivi>;at)I»'  river, 
.■»!mI  <lf  Humiliate  inaiiy  umall  jwrts  in  the  Malay 
region.  Hie  KaHah  of  the  earljr  Anttai  it  ^bably 
the  KOU  TliKit  of  PtolMBj's  ThUw. 


is  called  Klang  (see  Miu  liird^  Golden 
Ckeiw»m^  210,  215).  The  Portognese 

have  the  forms  caUiim  and  calin^  with 
the  nasal  termination  so  frequent  in 
their  Elastem  borrowings.  Bluteau 
exphuas  calmm  as  'Tin  of  India,  finer 
than  our>i.'  Tlie  old  writers  seem  to 
liave  hesitated  a)x>ut  the  identity  with 
tin,  and  the  word  is  confounded  in 
one  quotation  y)elow  with  TootnaglM 
q.v.).  The  French  use  calin.  In  the 
version  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(ch.  xxxi.  V.  22)  kaWi  is  used  for  'tin.* 
See  on  this  word  Quatremfere  in  the 
JounuU  dts  SavanSj  Dec.  1846. 

c.  920. — "  Kalah  is  the  focus  of  the  trade 
in  alooflwood,  in  camphor,  in  sandalwood, 
in  ivory,  in  the  lead  which  is  odied  al- 

c.  1154.  "Thenco  to  the  Ides  of  Lanld- 
riliiki  is  reekooed  two  dayi^  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Island  of  Kalah  6.  .  .  .  There 

is  in  this  last  island  an  a>)undant  mine  of 
tin  (al-KaJa'i).  The  motitl  is  very  pure 
and  farilliaat."— Jtfrm,  by  Jv^kert,  i  80. 


1552. — " — Tin,  which  the  iwoide  of  the* 
country  call  Calem."— OutaitWo,  iii.  213. 
It  ifl  mentioned  ae  a  staple  of  Matooea  in 

ii.  186. 

1606.— "That  all  the  chalicea  which  were 
neither  of  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  of  tin,  nor 
of  should  bo  broken  np  and  de- 

stroyed."— OoKves,  Synodu,  f.  2M. 

1610.— "They  carry  (to  Horrauz)  ,  .  . 
clove,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,  ginger, 
mace,  nutmeff,  sugar,  calava,  or  tin. 
Jtdadmet  <U  t.  Teixcira,  382. 

c.  1610. — ** .  .  .  money  .  .  .  not  only  of 
gold  and  sOver,  bnt  also  of  another  metal, 

which  is  called  calln.  which  if  white  like  tin, 
but  hanlor,  purer,  and  finer,  and  which  is 
much  used  in  the  Indies."— fvrarrf  de  Laml 
(1679)  i.  164  \  LHak.  tioc.  i.  284,  with  Gray's 
note]. 

1613.— "And  he  also  reconnoitred  all  the 
sites  of  mines,  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin 
or  calem,  and  iron  ana  other  metals  .  . 

—Oodinho  de  Kredia,  f.  58. 

I  lt>44. — "  CallS9m."  iieo  quotatiun  under 

TOmrAOHS.] 

1646.  — ".  .  .  il  y  a  (i.f.  in  Siam)  plnsieurs 
minicrcs  do  calain,  qui  est  vn  metal  metoyen, 
entro  le  plomb  ct  restain."~-0»rftiM,  ilsf.  dt 

la  Proi:      Japan,  163. 

1726.— "ITie  goods  oxport4>d  hither  (from 
Pegu)  are  .  .  .  Kalin  (a  metal  coming  very 
near  silver)  .  .  ."—V^aletUijUf  y.  128. 

1770.— "They  send  only  one  veaeel  (vis. 
the  Dutch  to  Siam)  which  transports  Jaya- 

neso  horses,  and  is  freiirhtcH  with  sugar, 
spices,  and  linen  ;  for  which  they  receive  in 
return  calin,  at  70  livres  100  weight." — 
/{a;n>a/  (tr.  1777),  i.  208. 

1780.—**  ...  the  port  of  Quedah ;  there 
is  a  trade  for  oaUn  or  tatansgne  ...  to 
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export  lo  (litTerent  part*  of  tliu  indies."— 
Id  X>vnH,  A\  DirtcUffy^  888. 

1791'..  — In  the  Tn>r,f,  i.,  ci;..,  of  tho 
yinin^er  Dejruijrnes,  Cftlill  is  uiuuliuncd  a.s  a 
kind  of  tin  Lnii><<rtod  into  China  from  Batavia 
and  Malacca. — iii.  367. 

CALOUTTA,  n.p.  B.  Kalikm,  or 

Kiiliknfta,  a  iiaiiu'  of  imr.  rtain  ety- 
molug}'.  The  hist  uientiuu  tliat  we 
are  aware  of  occurs  in  the  >f{n-«> 

Akbari.  It  is  well  to  nr>t*-  tliat  in 
some  early  charts,  such  as  iliat  in 
Vulcntijn,  an«i  the  oldt'st  in  tlir 
SngHsli  Pilot,  though  Calt  utta  l-  i;  • 
entered,  there  is  a  plai  e  <>n  tht-  Iloogly 
Calculator  Calcuta^  which  leads  to  luis- 
take.  It  is  far  below,  near  the  modem 
Fulta.  [With  refereme  to  the  ([nota- 
tions below  from  Luilliurand  Sonnemt, 
Sir  H.  Yule  writes  {Hedqejf,  J>iary, 
Hak.  Sor.  ii.  xcvi.) :  "In  Ornie's 
Historiml  Frngments,  JoK  Cliarnock 
in  descriWd  as  'Governor  of  tli*- 
Factory  at  Golgot  near  Hu^diK  v. 
This  name  Golgot  and  the  corre.s|Mjnd- 
iug  Golghat  in  an  extract  from  Mu- 
hahWt  iChan  indicate  the  name  oi 
the  ]>articular  locality  where  the 
Englisli  Fa-  lory  at  Hugli  was  situatt  d. 
And  some  confusion  of  this  name 
with  that  of  Calcutta  may  have  led 
to  flif  I  tiriotis  enor  of  the  Frenchman 
Luilk-r  and  Sonnemt^  llie  former  of 
whom  calls  Calcutta  Gobjoutfuty  while 
the  latter  sfiys :  '  Les  Aiuflais  proncm- 
cent  et  ecrivcnt  Oolgota.'  "J 

c.  1590.— "Kalikata  'nt  Iinh.,,a  .r,,  JUtr- 
iaijiur,  'A  MaJinf.  "  Am.  (orig.)  i.  408;  [tr. 
Jarvtt.  ii.  141]. 

[lf>S?.^" Sf)o  myself  acoompftnyed  with 
('apt.   Haddock    ami    tho   liiO  »«>ldierN 
CHI  vi'fl  from  hence  omlmrked,  a:i  i  • 
the  '<A>tb  September  orriTed  at  Calcntta.  ' 
^Htdptty  iHairjf,  Hak.  8oo.  ii.  hnix.] 

]p)f>tj  "Thi'^  avaricious!  disjM.xitioii  the 
English  plied  with  prej««nts,  which  in  16t>8 
obtained  bin  pennission  to  purchaae  from 
the  Zemindar  .  .  .  the  towns  of  Sootanuttv, 
Oalentta,  and  Ooomoporo,  with  their  dis- 
trict*! extending?  nh<iut  3  miles  alontr  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river."— (/rwc,  repr. 
Ii.  71. 

1702.  — "The  next  Moming  we  by 
the  Eiiplish  Factory  belonging;  to  tho  old 
( om]>anv,  which  they  ctill  Oolgotha,  and 
is  a  han<iaome  Bnilding,  lo  which  were  add- 
ing itately  Warekooaei.**-— IVtMrn  to  tkr  E. 
ludirs,  by  Ia  Skw  LwOm,  B.  T.  1715, 
p.  259. 

1726.— "The  shipH  which  sail  thither  (to 
Hnpli)  first  pass  by  tho  English  I.odgo  in 
CoUacatte,  9  mileii  (Dutch  miles)  lower 
down  than  oon,  and  after  that  the  French 


one  called  CkaHdnrnagor,  .  .  ." —  ViUentiju, 
V.  162. 

1727. — "Tlio  C'omjMiny  h.'is  a  pretty  good 
Hospital  ut  Calcutta,  where  many  go  in 
to  undeigo  the  Penance  of  Physic,  out  few 
come  out  to  give  an  Account  of  its  Opera- 
tion. .  .  .  One  Year  I  was  there,  and  there 
were  reckoned  in  .Augu-^t  alniut  I'-iOO 
Kngli*hy  Home  Military,  some  Servants  to 
tho  Company,  nomo  pmat*  Merchants  re-> 
Hiding  in  tho  Town,  and  some  Seamen 
belong  to  .Shipping  lying  at  the  Town,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  Junntir-/  there  wore 
460  Burials  registred  in  tho  Clerk's  Books 
of  Mortality.**—^.  HamOlom,  ii.  0  and  C 

c.  17-12.     "1  li-'id  <H'<asiui>  to  -toji  ;it  tin* 
city  of  Kinlshdunga  ((  hundemagore)  which 
is  hihnljited  by  a  tribe  of  Frenchmen.  •  The 
city  of  CSalcntta,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  inh.ibited  by  a.  tribe  of 
I  English  who  have  settled  th(.rc.   is  much 
I  more  extensive  and  thickly  populated.  .  .  ." 
I  —  Abdui  Karim  Khduy  in  JSKoi,  viii.  127. 

17r>3. — "An  dessoiis  d'Ugli  imni^diata* 
ment^  est  I'^tabliiuemeut  HoUundois  de 
Shinaura,  puis  Bhandemafor,  ^tAblisso- 

;  iiicnt  Fran(,'ois,  puis  la  logo  I>aiioi<«o 
(S<  ram|K>re),  et  plus  V>as,  Hiir  la  rivago 
o].|H»t\  <|ui  est  eelui  <le  hi  gauche  en  de- 
scendant, Banki-bazar,  oil  Iuh  Ostendois  n'ont 
pit  se  maintenir;  entin  CMicotta  aux 
.\ngloi«.  a  ciuelqties  lieucs  de  Banki-lKizar, 
et  du  nu-me  l  Att-.  ' — y>'.t /ovV/f,  Edttircltae- 
Diritf,  t>4.  With  this  coiujKire:  "  .Vlnn>st 
opjK)site  to  the  I>(ti>ej  Factory  is  Bnnke- 
lianksal,  a  Place  where  the  Ostend  Cf>m{>any 
.settled  a  Factory,  but,  in  A»no  1723,  they 
quarrelled  with  the  Fouzdaar  or  Governor 

'  of  Hv'jhl}f,  and  ho  f<)rced  the  (klmden  U> 
quit.  .  .  ." — A.  Ilami/fiiii,  ii.  18. 

1782. — "  l/es   .Anglais   iH>urroient  retirer 
anjottrdliui  des  sommeM  immerunes  de  I'lndo,  ' 
s'iia  aToient  eu  Tattention  de  mieux  com- 
l>os6r  le  ooDseil  mprftme  de  Oalaeote."*— 
iS(utRenUf  Votfage^  i.  14. 

OALBEFA,  8.    Ar.  Khanfa,  the 

Caliph  or  Virt  -gerent,  a  word  which 
we  do  not  intnxluce  here  in  its  hi^h 
.Mahomme<lan  use,  hut  l)ecau.st*  of  Us 
ijuaint  application  in  Anglo-Indian 
hoii.selioM-,  at  least  in  U]>jier  Imlia, 
to  two  dii-s-ses  of  domestic  servants, 
the  tailor  and  the  cook,  and  sometimes 
to  llie  liarluT  and  farrier.  The  first 
is  alicttyx  so  addres.sed  by  his  fellow- 
.nervants  (Khalifa-Ji).  In  South  India 
the  (  (Kfk  is  called  Miistry,  iy.  urtiHe, 
In  Sicilv,  we  may  not«-,  he  is  always 
<  ailed  il/ofui't  (1)  an  indication  of  what 
ought  to  he  his  nationality.  The  root 
of  the  word  Khalifn,  according  to  Prof. 
Sayce,  means  *  to  change,'  and  another 

*  "C«iiitAl»  (les  I'tAltlisvi'ini'iits  .\ii(;Ui.4  dsns  la 
liengsle.     J/c$   AnnlaU  yronoHneni   et  ictivmt 

Gel8ela"(D 
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derivative,  kJuilif,  *  exchange  or  agio ' 
is  tbe  origin  of  the  Greek  icoXX(;^ot 
{Prme,  c/Phildoinh  2nd  ed^  213X 

c.  r2f»3.— .  .  vindrenttnarcheantenroflt 

aui  noiut  diirtnint  ot  conterent  que  li  roys 
»  Tartarini  a\'oit  prise  la  citei  de  Baiida.'? 
et  l'a[«>stolt>  des  S^irnizins  .  .  ,  lequcl  mi  iiji- 
peloit  le  caUfe  de  Uaudai.  .  .  ."—JoinvUle, 
eav. 

12%. — "Bau'i;i-  i'i  ii  ffreatcity,  which  lued 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  CuU  (rf  all  the  Sanoeiw 
in  the  world,  jnatae  Room  ii  ttM  Mat  of  the 
Fope  nf  all  the  CbHstiaiM."— i/orco  Po/o, 
Bk.  i.  ch. 

liifiB.—"  To  which  the  Sheikh  replied  that 
he  wu  tha  To-s^al  «.f  the  Soldaa  of  Cairo, 
and  that  without  bis  penuianou  who  was 
the  florereign  Callfa  of  the  Flopbet  Ma- 
hatned,  he  oould  bold  no  communication 
with  (leople  who  eo  penecnted  his  fol- 
lowers. .  .  ." — Barrot,  II.  i.  2. 

^  1738.— "Muzeratty,  thu  late  Ealeefk,  or 
Kentenant  of  thi-^  pn>viru  e,  ti.-<.-*ure(l  me  that 
he  saw  a  Imtic  lifl<>n;;iiiij  une  of  thetn 
(ancient  stone  cotKiin)  which  was  near  two 
of  their  drau  (».<.  .36  inches)  in  length." — 
Skaw't  Trastli  in  JtarUuy,  ed.  1757,  p.  30. 

1747. — *  As  to  the  house,  and  the  ixitri- 
mooial  famds,  together  with  the  appcnda^'cs 
of  the  murdered  minister,  thoy  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Qhalif  of  the  age,  that  is  by 
the  Emperor  himttelf,  to  his  own  danghter. 
— Snr  .\futaijharin,  iii.  S7. 

c  1760  (.').- 

**  I  hate  an  Kings  and  the  thrones  fhey  sit 

on, 

Fmni  the  King  of  France  to  the  Caiinh  of 
Britain." 

These  linc^  were  found  among  the  papers 
of  Pr.  Char!e,H  PMward,  and  sup|X)sed  to  lie 
hi**.  Hut  I>:.nJ  StanhojH.',  in  the  2nd  ed.  of 
his  MUctUan  >>^,  .<>aya  he  finds  that  they  are 
slightly  altered!  from  a  poem  by  Lord 
Rochester.  Thijf  we  cannot  find.  (The 
original  lines  of  Rochester  (Poenu  un  tUaU 
.\j^a>'r;  i.  1711  run  : 

*'  X  tiate  all  Monarchs,  and  the  tlironee  they 
•it  on, 

Fknm  the  Hector  of  Fhmoe  to  tiia  CnOy  of 
Britain."] 

**T%e  most  skilful  among  them 
(the  WTC'tlor^i  i>  apjM)iiitod  khtlleeftl,  or 
superintondeot  for  the  season.  .  .  ."— 
Bhmghiiatkt  LdUnt  ed.  1892;  p.  16i.] 

CALEEOON,  CALYOON,  s.  P. 
kaliyuH^  a  water-pipe  for  siuokii^  ;  the 
t^eraian  fonn  of  the  HllUda-WbUe 
(q.v.X 

[1812.  —  "A  Persian  visit,  when  the  guest 
is  a  dtstinguisbed  personage,  generally  oon- 
riila  ot  Hum  acts :  fint,  the  katotnm,  or 
water  pijx-.  .  .  JferMT, /pvnuy  flrMV^ 
Pcrno,  kc.,  p.  i;^.] 

UBB.— **Tha  aUar  o(  the  nm  mat  to 


smoke  their  OftUaoooB  under  the  shade."— 
TheKwithashyi,  59. 

nvwn      KaDttaa"  SaaqnotatioQ under 
J17LIBDAA.J 

CALICO,  ».  Cotton  cloth,  ordinarily 

of  toIiTuMy  liiM'  texture.    The  word 
appears  iu  the  17th  ceutury  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  Catievl,  but  possibly  this 
may  have  l>eeii  a  purism,  lorftrfteMor 
calliro  occurs  in  Englisli  earlier,  or  at 
Ittist  more  commonly  in  early  voyages. 
Wallam  in  1578^  Efft^t  Did,  p,  dS.) 
The  word  may  liave  come  to  us  through 
the  French  calicotf  which  though  re- 
taining the  t  to  the  eye,  does  not  do  so 
to  tlie  ear.    The  (|uotations  sufficiently 
illustmte  the  u.se  of  the  word  and  its 
origin  from  Calicut.    The  tine  cotton 
stutfs  of  MalaUir  are  already  men* 
tioned  l>y  Mano  Polo  (ii.  379).  Pos- 
sibly they  mav  have  been  all  brought 
from  beyond  tne  Ghauts,  as  tiie  Iblsbar 
cotton,  rijienint;  during  the  rains,  is 
not  usable,  and  the  cotton  .stutlH  now 
used  in  Malal«ir  all  come  from  Madura 
(see  Fryer  Ih'Iow  ;  and  Tarry  under 
CALICtJT).  The  ( Jermans,  we  may  note, 
call  the   turkey  CaUcutiiche  HaJm^ 
thongh  it  comes  no  more  from  Cali- 
cut ;]  in  it  does  from  Turkey.  [See 
TURKEY.] 

ir)79.— "3  great  and  huge  r'anowat,  in 
wich  whereof  were  certaine  of  the  ^'reatest 
porsoniif' L-^  that  were  alxjiit  him,  atlirurl  all 
of  them  in  white  La  woe,  or  cloth  of  Calecat.'* 
—Drake,  World  Bneempami,  Hak.  8oo. 
139. 

lf>ni.  — "The  comm(»«litios  of  the  shipj>es 
that  come  from  Bongala  bee  .  .  .  tine  Cali- 
ent cloth,  /'>HtaHo%  and  Rioe." — Barlau't 
LancanUr,  in  Hakl.  ii.  592. 

1592.— "The  calicos  were  book-calioos, 
calioo  Uunes,  broad  white  csUooSi  Ana 
eCarehed  ealMOS,  ooane  iriiita  SiJieos, 

browne  coarse  c^oea."— Der.  iff  tk*  Chnat 

Carrtirk  Mad  re  de  IHoi. 

lt)02.— "  And  at  his  departure  gaue  a  robe, 

and  a  Tiicke  of  Callco  wrought  with  gold.** 
— iMncatUr't  Voyage,  in  Purchat,  i,  153. 

1604. — "  It  doth  anpear  by  the  abbreviate 
of  the  Aoooonts  sent  nome  out  of  the  Indiee^ 
that  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
.\gent,  Master  Starkev,  482  fardels  of 
Caliooa."— In  MuhUeton*  Vo^e,  Uak.  Soc. 
App.  iii.  18. 

"I  can  fit  yo\i,  pentlomen,  Mrith  fine 
calliooes  too,  for  doublot^  ;  the  only  sweet 
fashion  now,  meat  delicate  and  courtly:  a 
meek  gentle  oaUioo»  out  upon  two  dimble 
affable  taffatae;  all  moit  neat,  fea^  and 
unmatchable."'DsUer»  Tk$  Whore, 
Act.  II.  Sc.  T. 

1606.—".  .  .  abontthairl0TiMa4hs9r(tha 
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Javanese)  woare  a  kind  of  Callico-clotb." — 
Edm.  Sc(U,  xbitl.  165. 

1608.  —  "Tbev  esteem  not  to  much  of 
inonej  as  of  Caleont  clothes,  Pftttedos,  and 

such  like  stuffs." — 7o/in  Davit,  ifntl.  i:?6. 

1612.— "Oalloooopbowd  oUithi),  the  piece 
. . .  xb.' — itttlet  tmd  FajwrftoKM,  fto.  (Scot- 
laodK  p.  294. 

1616.  —  "Angarozia  .  .  .  inhabited  by 
Ifooree  tnuling  with  the  Maine,  and  other 
thrt'o  Ristcrno  Tlands  with  their  Cnttell  an(i 
fruits,  l\»r  Callicoea  or  other  linnon  to  cover 
them." — .Sir  T.  R»e,  in  Purtluis  ;  [with  some 
verbal  differences  in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  17]. 

1627.— "Caliroc,      rfr/ioito /Wten.  H. 

Calicilcl,  dicta  k  Calocdt,  Ii.illar  rtgieme  Vbi 
confictlur." — Minsheu^  2nd  ed.,  s.v. 

1673.—"  Staple  Commodttiea  are  Calicnts, 
white  and  painted."— /Vyer,  84. 

„     '*Odocut  for  Spioe  .  •  .  and  no 
death,  thongh  it  give  tae  nam*  of  Oilaeat 

to  all  in  Indiji,  it  being  the  first  Port  frfirn 
whence  they  are  known  to  be  brought  into 

Eazopa."— Au<.  86. 

1707.  "The  Oovernor  lav  boforo  the 
Council  the  in-^olent  action  of  CipUiin  Lea- 
ton,  who  on  Sunday  last  marched  part  of 
'  his  company  .  .  .  over  the  Ck>mpa&y's  CSali- 
eoea  that  lay  a  dyeing."- Minatain  WheAer, 
ii.  48. 

1720. — Act  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii.  "An  Act 
to  praerre  and  encounige  the  woollen  and 
silk  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  and 
for  more  effectual  employing  of  the  Poor, 
by  JT' ihihitiii^'  the  Use  and  Wear  of  all 
printed,  painted,  .stained  or  dyed  CalUooes  i 
in  Apiiaral,  Houuhold  .Stuff,  Vumituro,  or 
otherwise.  .  •  — HUU,  at  Lturgt^  t.  229. 

1812.— 

like  Tria'  bow  down  darts  the  painted  due, 
Stam  ri.  striped,  and  spotted,  jallow,  red, 

and  blue, 

Old  OlliOO^  torn  silk,  and  mu»lin  new." 

tt^uud  Addremt  (Ombbe). 

OALIOUT,  In  the  Middle 

Api's  tlie  (liit'f  i  ity,  and  one  of  tlie 
chief  ports  of  MuLiUir,  and  tlu*  rf.si- 
dence  of  the  Zamorin  (<i.v.).  The 
name  K6ltJc6<Ju  is  ,s;iid  to  nuan  tlje 
*  Cock-Fortress.'  j^Logan  (A/hn.  Mala- 
6or,  i.  241  note)  give.s  koli,  'fowl,'  and 
hottu^  'corner  or  empty  space,'  or  hoUa^ 
*a  fort.'  Tliere  \va,s  a  legend,  nf  tin- 
Dido  ty]»e,  that  all  the  space  within 
eock-cruw  was  ouce  giunted  to  the 
Zamorin.] 

C.  1  .'i  13.  "  We  iip>reo<led  froiB  Fandaraina 
to]pUi](flt,  one  of  the  chief  poiti  of  MuU- 
bir.  The  people  of  Chin,  of  JaTa,  of  Bailln, 

of  Mahal  (Malflives),  of  Yemen,  and  Viirs 
frei^uent  it,  and  the  traders  «)f  different 
regions  meet  there.  Its  jKirt  is  amiinp  the 
greatest  in  the      rM.      /'  «  /Ui/u/a,  i\.  89. 

c.  1430.  — "CoUicutkiam  deinco^w  putiit, 
nrbecn  maritimam,  ooto  nillibas  passnum  | 


ambitu,  nobile  totiiL<;  Indiao  em{>unum, 
piporo,  laccii,  gingibere,  cinnamoni<j  enus- 
■iore,*  kebuliit,  sedoaria  fertilis.  "—CoiUi, 
in  i'off^hu,  De  For.  ^brhniM. 

1 1  — "CJalicut  is  a  perfectly  secure  har- 
bour, which  like  that  of  OrmuK  brings 
togauiar  merchants  from  every  city  and  from 
evenr  camitTy.''—AbdumtuU,  in  Indm,  m 
XraGml.,  p.18. 

c.  1475.— "OtlMSl  ia  a  port  for  the  whola 
Indian  aea.  .  .  .  The  country  prodoooa 
pep|>er,  ginger,  colour  pUnta,  mOMat  [nut> 

meg'},  cinves,  cinnamon,  aromatic  nxiiBf 
adrack  [greuu  gingorj  .  .  .  and  everything 
ia  cheap,  amd  aervants  and  maids  are  vary 
good."— Ath.  NUntin.,  ibid.  p.  20. 

1498. — "We  dejMirted  thence,  with  the 
pilot  whom  the  king  gave  us,  for  a  city  which 
18  called  Qiudeeilk  — Ao^euv  deV.da  Uama, 
49. 

1572.— 

"  J&  f6ra  de  tormenta,  e  dos  primeiros 
Mares,  o  temor  vao  do  peito  voa  ; 
IHswe  alegro  o  I^loto  Melindano, 
'  Terra  ho  de  Calacut,  «e  nao  me  engano.'  ** 

0m9t$^  Ti,  92. 

By  Burton : 

"  now,  'scaped  the  tonpaafe  and  tha  firai 

sea-dread, 

fled  from  aaoh  bofloin  tarrwra  vain,  and 

cried 

the  Melindanian  Pilot  in  delight, 
'  Calocut-land,  if  aught  I  see  aright  I ' " 

1616.— "Of  that  wool  they  make  divers 
aortB  of  CalHtOf  which  had  that  name  <8a  I 

,  .supjKwe)  from  Callicatts,  not  far  fn>m  Goa, 
where  that  kind  of  cloth  was  first  bought 
by  the  Portuguese. '— 7«tv.  in  PwrtSu, 

[In  ed.  1777,  p.  10&,  CaUioato.  j 

OALDfOULA,  8.    A  altiice  or 

e.-^eajie.  Tani.  hdinijinl ;  much  iLsed 
ill  reports  of  irrigation  works  in  S. 
India. 

[1888. — "Much  has  been  done  in  the  way 

of  providitiL'  slnires  for  minor  channels  of 
.supply,  and  calingulahs,  or  water  woirs  for 
Hurplii.s  vents.  " -renAoMnu'  itoM^  Jfoa. 
Toivore,  p.  332.] 

OALFUTTBE,  s.  A  caulker ;  ako 

the  prcM-eas  of  caulking  ;  H.  and  Beng. 
hiUipnttl  and  kaUitHlttl,  and  the.'^e  no 
doul»t  from  the  Port,  calafate.  But 
thi.s  again  i.s  oriental  in  origin,  {rom 
tlie  Arabic  tdlufal,  the  '])roces!J  of 
caulking.'  It  ia  true  that  Doiy  (see 
]).  376)  and  alao  Jal  (see  liis  Ini«x^  ii. 
589)  doul)t  the  laat  derivation,  and 
ar«  disposed  to  connect  the  Portuguese 


'  Ni>t  '  a  larK''T  kind  of  ritinaiTiHii,  nr  'cinnamon 
whicli  Is  known  there  \iy  thr  name  of  crn.tMi' 
(ca nrllae  <niae  unitsiii'  ai^jfilantur),  *s  Mr.  WintfT 
Jonea  oddly  reuden,  but  eanMa  gnmu, 
*c(NHM*  fliaimiinTfi,  aHitf  caMta. 
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and  Spanish  words,  and  the  Italian 
mio/aftore,  &c»  with  the  Latin  caU/acere, 
a  \-iew  whieh  M.  Marod  Devie  ii|jects. 
The  latter  word  would  apply  well 
enough  to  the  process  of  miching  a 
vwMl  as  practised  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, "NvhtTr  W("  have  seen  the  vessel 
careened  over,  and  a  great  tire  of 
thorns  kindled  under  it  to  keep  the 
pitch  flnid.  But  caulking  is  not 
pitching ;  and  when  1>oth  form  and 
meaning  correspond  so  exactly,  and 
when  we  know  so  many  other  marine 
t<nns  in  the  Mediterranean  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arabic,  there  dues 
not  seem  to  be  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  in  this  case.  The  Emperor 
^[ichael  V.  (a.d.  1041)  was  called 
KoXa^Ti}!,  I>ecau8e  he  was  the  son  of 
a  GMdker  (see  Dueange^  Qlm,  Oraee^ 
who  quotes  Zonarat), 

U>54.  —  (At  Mozanibi(jue)  ...  "To  two 
calafattes  ...  of  the  said  brigantinefi,  at 
the  rate  annually  of  20,000  'reig  asoh,  with 
9000  rcw  each  tar  maintenanoe  and  6 
M— nrw  of  millet  to  each,  of  which  no 
count  is  taken."— Sitnao  Bt^elko,  Tombo,  11. 

c.  1620.— "8'U  estott  bawin  de  oalfader 
la  Vsi—mn  ...  on  y  anroit  boanooup  de 

peine  dan-s  ce  Port,  principnicmcnt  si  on  est 
oonstmint  de  se  serair  des  Charpontiers  et 
des  Calfadenrs  du  Pays ;  parce  qu'ils  de- 
pendent tons  du  GouTemeur  de  Bombain." 
—Routitt ,  ,  ,  de$  Indtt  Orient.,  par  Aleixo 
da  MoCte,  in  llMfenof ■  OoUeotion. 

CALUAT,  8.  This  in  some  old 
travels  is  used  for  Ar.  khilwat^  *  privacy, 
a  private  interview '  {C.  P,  Brmoi^  MS.). 

1-104.— ".And  this  r.arden  they  call  TnUda, 
and  io  their  tougu©  thoy  call  it  Calbet." — 
Cfavtjo,  §  cix.    Oomp.  Martham,  190. 

[1670. — "Still  deeper  in  the  sqiiare  is  the 
thud  tent,  called  Caluet-Blane,  the  retired 
•ml,  or  the  place  of  the  priry  Oottnoil."— 
Anmr,  ed.  CfnuiabUt  Ml.) 

1822.— **r  must  tell  you  what  a  powl 
fellow  tho  little  Puija  of  Tallaca  is.  When 
I  riidted  hitu  we  2>at  un  two  musnada  without 
exchanfing  one  single  word,  in  a  veiy  re- 
■pectaue  durbar;  but  the  moment  we  re- 
tired to  a  mhrnttbe  Raja  produced  his 
Civil  and  Criminal  Register,  and  hus  Minute 
of  demands,  collections  and  balanoee  for  the 
1  st  ouartcr,  and  began  explaijBdng  the  state 
of  his  country  as  eagerly  as  a  young 
OoOeetor."— JC^A^mKmw,  in  Life,  ii.  144. 

[1824.— '"Tlie  khelwet  or  private  room  in 
which  the  doctor  was  seated. —ifatr»  £4tba, 
p.  87.] 

CALUETE,  CALOETE,  s.  The 
punishment  of  impalement ;  Malayal. 
Mtdtti  (pron.  ctts>  [See  IMPALE.] 


1510.— "The  said  wood  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  malefactor,  and 
pones  through  his  body  .  .  .  this  torture 
IS  called  'nilMavet.' '  —  KortAmo,  147. 

1582. — ''The  OapHaine  Oeneral  for  to  en> 

courage  thorn  the  more,  cnmmandod  before 
them  all  to  pitch  a  long  stafYe  in  the  ground, 
the  which  wa«  made  sharj)  at  ye  one  end. 
The  same  among  the  Malabaza  is  called 
Calvete,  upon  ye  whidi  thoy  do  ezeouto 
juHtice  of  <ieath,  unto  the  poorest  or  vilest 
i>eoi)lo  of  the  country." — VaitaAeda.  tr.  by 
N.  L.,  ff.  142,,  143. 

1606.— The  Queen  marvelled  much  at 
the  thing,  and  to  content  them  she  ordered 
the  sorcerer  to  be  delivered  over  for  puni-nh- 
munt,  and  to  he  mt  on  the  caJoete,  which 
is  a  very  sharp  stake  fixed  firmly  in  the 

round  .  .  « "  Ac— GoHveo,  f.  47*/  see 
163. 

CALYAN,  n.p.  The  name  of  more 
than  one  citv  of  fame  in  W.  and  S. 
India ;  Skt.  kalydna,  ^beautiful,  iM^le^ 
propitious.'  One  of  these  is  the  place 
.**tili  known  its  Kalydn,  on  the  Ula.s  river, 
more  uriuully  called  by  the  name  of  the 
city,  33  m.  N.B.  of  iBombay.  This  is 
a  very  ancient  ]>ort,  and  i.s  prolj.iMy 
the  one  mentioned  by  Cosmajs  below. 
It  appears  as  the  residence  of  a  donor 
in  an  in^ri  iption  on  the  Kanheri  cavea 
in  Salsettc  (.see  Ferquxsriii  and  JhirgfiiSy 
p.  349).  Another  Kalyana  w;i.s  the 
ca])ital  of  the  ( 'halulcyas  of  tln'  Deccan 
in  the  9th-12th  centurif.s.  Tlii.s  is  in 
the  Kizam'a  district  of  ^'aldrug,  about 
40milea  E.N.E.  of  the  fortreaa  called 
by  that  name.  A  third  Kalyana  was 
a  port  of  Canara,  l)etween  Mangalore 
an  d  Kundap  ur,  in  lat.  13"  28'  or  there- 
al>out.s,  on  the  same  river  as  Bacanovd 
((|.v.).  n'his  is  apjmrently  the  place 
which  Tavernier  (ed.  Jkillj  ii.  206) 
calk  CaUian  Bmidi  or  Kalfdn  Bmufar.  J 
The  qvotatioDB  refer  to  the  first  Galyan. 

c.  A.D.  SO-JK).  "The  IcK-jil  marts  whieh 
occur  in  order  after  Barygaza  are  AkabarU| 
Suppara,  KaUlena,  a  city  which  was  raisea 

to  the  rank  of  a  rejJTular  mart  in  tho  time  of 
Saraganes,  but,  since  Snndnnos  became  its 
master,  it.-*  tnido  has  been  put  under  restric- 
tions ;  for  if  Greek  vessels,  even  bv  accident, 
enter  its  ports,  a  guard  is  put  on  board,  and 
they  are  taken  to  Barj-jjara." — Ffriptut,  §  52. 

c.  A.n.  545. — "And  the  most  notable 
places  off  tarade  are  these :  Sindn,  Onkotha, 
Kalllana,  Sibor.  .  .      Ommo^  la  Cbtlkay, 

dr.,  p.  clxxviii. 

167S.— "On  both  sides  are  placed  stately 

Ahhas,  and  dwollinfrs  of  the  Portvqal  Ft- 
dabjti* ;  till  on  tho  Kight,  within  a  Mile  or 
more  of  Qullean,  they  yield  possession  to 
the  neighbouring  Seva  Oi.  at  which  City 
(the  key  this  way  into  that  Bebd's  Oountry), 
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\ViD«l  uad  Tide  fuvouritig  u.s,  wo  landed." — 
Fiyer,  p.  123. 

1825.— "Near  Candaulah  ia  a  waterfall 
.  .  .  ite  Htream  winds  to  join  the  sea,  nearly 
opposite  to  Tannah,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cidliaiiee  river." — Jlebfr,  ii.  137. 

Prof.  Forchhammor  hao  lately  de«cribe<l 
the  prcat  remain-'  of  u  Pagoda  and  other 
buildings  with  inacriutioos,  near  the  city  of 
Pagn,  oallad  Kftljlai 

CAMBAY,  n.p.  Writteu  by 
Mahommedan  writers  Kanbdyaty  some- 
times Kinhdyai.  A  tdrding  to  Ool. 
Tofl,  (lie  original  Hindu  namo  was 
Kluimbavatij  '  City  of  the  Pillar ' ; 
[iln-.  Mad.  Admin.  Man.  Olou.  givas 
stamhha-ttrtlui,  '  sjicn-d  ])illar  1kx)1 ']. 
Long  a  verv  famous  port  of  Guzerat, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  wMch  it 
gives  its  name.  Under  the  Mkhoin- 
medan  Kings  of  Guzerat  it  wa^  one 
of  their  chief  residences,  and  they 
are  often  called  Kings  of  Cambay. 
r-tiultay  is  still  a  feudatory  State 
under  a  Nawalj.  The  place  ia  in 
decay,  owing  ]>artly  to  the  shoals, 
and  the  e.xtraordiiiaiy  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tidf.s  in  thi-  Gulf,  impeding 
navigation.  [See  Forbesy  Or.  Mein.  2nu 
ed.  i.  313  seqq^. 

0.  951.— "From  bmbAya  to  the  sea 
about  2  parasangs.  From  Kambdya  to 
Sifrab^ya  (?)  about  4  imnJ'—Ittakhri,  in 

Elliot,  i.  30. 

1298.— "GMDlwat  is  a  ereat  kingdom. 
.  .  .  niere  is  a  (preat  deal  of  trade.  .  .  . 

Merchants  come  hero  wit?i  iii  Any  shijis  and 
cargoes.  .  .  ." — Marco  Polo,  iik.  iii.  uh.  28. 

1820. — "Hoe  TWio  Ooeannm  mare  initlis 

partibn.<4  pn'iK.-ipaUter  habet  duos  ]>ortii5 ; 
quorum  \ti\xa  noottliatlir  ifuhaliUf,  el  uhu.s 
Cambeth."— IfarvM  SawHdo,  near  begin- 
ning. 

o.  1420.—  Cambay  is  situated  near  U> 
the  sea,  and  in  12  miles  in  circuit  ;  it 
abounds  in  spikenard,  lac,  indigo,  myra- 
bolan^,  and  ak.^—Conti,  in  India  in  XVth 

Cent.,  20. 

1498. — "In  which  Gulf^  as  we  were  in- 
formed, there  are  uan^  cities  of  Christians 
and  .Moore,  wad  a  city  wbioh  is  called 
Quambaya.  "—/fo<«ro,  49. 

1606.—"  In  Combea  ^  terra  de  Meri,  •  II 
•no  Re  h  Moro ;  el  h  una  gran  terra,  e  li 

Basoe  tnrbiti,  e  f*pit?onardo,  e  nrilo  (read 
nilo — «oo  ANIL),  lai  hf,  corniolo,  calcodonie, 
gotuni.  .  .  ." — litl.  di  Ixoiiardo  Va'  Matstr, 
in  Arddvio  Star.  IkManOt  App. 

1671.- 

"  The  Prince  of  Cambav's  daily  food 
I»  nsp  and  Immlisk  and  toad, 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath, 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death." 

i7wfttnu^Pt.ii.OMitoi. 


Butler  had  evidently  read  the  stories  of 

.Mahmud  Bik'ara,  Sultan  of  Omstati  in 
Vartbema  or  Purchas. 

CAMBOJA,  n.p.  An  ancient 
kingdom  in  the  eastern  |>art  of  Indo- 
China,  once  great  and  powerful :  now 
fallen,  and  under  tlie  'protectotate' 
of  France,  whose  Saigon  colony  it 
adjoiua.  The  name,  like  so  many 
otnen  of  Indo-China  since  the  days 
of  Ptolemy,  is  of  Skt.  origin,  being 
apparently  a  transfer  of  the  name 
oi  a  nation  and  country  on  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  India,  Knmbnja,  supposed  to 
have  been  about  the  locality  of  Chitral 
or  Kafiristan.  Ignoring  this,  fauta.siic 
CSiinese  and  other  etymologies  have 
been  invented  for  the  name.  In  the 
older  Chine-se  annala  (c.  1200  B.C.) 
this  region  had  the  name  of  JFV-fum; 
from  the  peritxl  after  ovir  »Ta,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Cainboja  had  t>ecome 
powerful  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
as  Chin-la.  Its  power  seenu  to  have 
extended  at  one  time  westwnrfl,  per- 
haps to  the  shores  of  the  B.  of  i3eugal. 
Ruins  of  extraordinary  vastneM  and 
architectural  elalwration  are  numerous, 
and  have  at  tractcd  great  at  i  ent  ion  since 
M.  Mouhot's  visit  in  18.j0  ;  though 
they  had  lieen  mentioned  hy  16th 
century  n»is>;ioiiarifs,  and  some  <if  the 
buildings  when  standiujg  in  splendour 
were  described  by  a  Chinese  visitor  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  <  .ntury.  The 
Canibojans  proper  call  themselves 
KhmeTy  a  name  which  .seenis  to  have 
given  rise  to  singular  confusions  (see 
C0MAR\  Till-  <^^ii'ii  Qamboge  (f'<tw- 
j  bo<liam  in  the  early  records  [JJirdwoody 
i  li^'p.  on  Old  Bec.y' 27 p  so  familiar  in 
'  use,  derives  its  name  from  this  country, 
the  chief  source  of  supply. 

I  0.  1161.—".  .  .  although  .  .  .  because 
the  belief  of  the  {>eople  of  Ittminya  (Pegn) 

'  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha4)elieT« 
ing  men  of  Ceylon.  .  .  .  Parakrama  the 
king  was  living  in  peace  with  the  king  of 
lUminya — yet  the  ruler  of  Ktoiilnya  .  .  . 
forwok  the  old  oostom  of  providing  main* 
tenanco  for  the  nm1«nKsndors  .  .  .  nayinp: 
'These  nio^'ionpers  arc  sent  to  go  to  Kam- 

1  boja,'  and  so  plundered  nil  their  gooils  and 
put  them  in  prison  in  the  Malaya  country. 
.  .  .  Soon  after  this  he  seized  some  royal 
v!n;rin<»  lent  liy  the  King  of  Ceylon  to  the 
KiuK'  '<f  Kamijoja.  .  .  ."—Ext.  from  CVy- 
foHffr  Ani,u/s,  by  T.  BhM  Ltmd*,  m 
J.A.S.B.  xli.  i*t.  i.  p.  198. 

1295. — "Le  pays  de  Tchin-la.  .  .  I^es 
gens  du  rwiys  le  n unini  tit  Ean-phou-tchl. 
Sous  la  aynastio  actuoUe,  les  livres  sacr6s 

I  dee  Tibftuns  aonunent  ee  pajs  Kan-pbOB- 
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tohL  .  .  ." — CJutUH  AeeoHtU  of  ChialOf  in 
Abel  RSmuai,  Nwu.  MU.  i.  100. 

c.  1535. — "  P.'usstng  from  Si.ini  towards 
Chiim  by  the  coast  we  find  tbu  kingdom 
of  Cambaia  (read  CSamboiA)  .  .  .  the  people 
ai«  gnat  warrion  .  .  .  and  th«  oonatejr  of 
OnuMlA  aboandi  in  all  aorla  of  irietaalB 
...  in  this  land  the  lords  voluntarily  bum 
themsolves  when  the  king  dies.  .  .  ." — Som- 
mario     lUgni^  ill  jBaauin^  i.  f.  896. 

15.V2.  — "  And  the  next  State  adjoining 
Slain  is  the  kingdom  of  Camboja,  through 
tho  middle  of  which  Hows  that,  snlcndid 
river  the  Mecon,  the  aource  of  woiob  is 
in  the  regioos  of  China.  .  .  JBrnrvii, 
Dec.  I.  lir.  is.  «a|p.  1. 

1672.— 

**  V«i^  paaa  por  Gamboila  Maooin  rlo^ 
Qm  oafrilfodaa  aguas  80  intcrprota.  .  . 

C'ann5'-.v,  x.  127. 

[1616. — "22  cattes  camboja  (gamboge)." 
—Mir,  Lmm,  iT.  188.] 

flAlffr.V.y.P.  s.  This  word  {kami$) 
is  used  in  colloquial  H.  and  I'amil 
for  *a  shirt.'  It  comes  from  the  Port. 
camua.  But  that  word  is  directly 
from  Uie  Amb  htmiM^  'a  tunie.'  Was 
St.  Jerome's  Latm  word  an  earlier  loan 
Ironi  the  Arabic,  or  the  source  of  the 
J^raUic  word  i  prohably  the  latter  ;  [so 
N.E.D.  H.V.  CamUe].   The  Mod.  Greek 

Diet,  of  Sophocl*;.'?  has  Kap.laiov.  Camtsa 
is,  according  to  the  i^lana  Dictionary^ 
used  in  the  cant  of  Bngiiah  tbieves; 
and  in  more  andent  aluig  it  wia  nude 

into  ^  romvn.mon.^ 

c.  400. — "Solent  »»tK**i»»^  habere  lineas 
ffOMM  Tooant^  no  aptas  membris  et 

ndstrictn-s  corptiribuji,  ut  ex|)editi  sint  vel 
ad  ciirsum,  vol  ad  pn\oiia  .  .  .  quocumc^ue 
nectvssita-s  tmxerit."— .S<:<|,  Hitnu^fmi  EfUl. 
(Luv.)  ad  Fabiofam,  §  11. 

1404.— "And  to  the  laid  Ruy  Gonrjilez  he 
gave  a  big  borsf,  an  auilni  r,  for  tliry  ]^ri/,o 
a  horse  that  aml'le^,  fimushud  with  saddle 
and  bridle,  very  well  according  to  their 
fashion  ;  and  besides  he  gavo  him  a  camlsa 
and  an  umbrelk "  (see  80MBRES0).— 
C/ariJo,  §  Ixxxix.  ;  Mariham,  100. 

1464.—"  to  William  and  Richard  my  aonSf 
all  mv  fair  camiaea.  .  .  .''—WiU  <if  Ridkard 

StrtifU,  of  Nownham,  Devon. 

1498.— "That  a  Teryflne  eangma,  which 
in  Ptortngal  would  be  worth  800  rets,  was 

given  hero  for  2  /iinon.f,  which  in  that 
country  is  the  e.]uivalent  of  '60  rcit,  though 
the  value  of  30  rfit  is  in  that  country  no 
small  matter." — Rotriro  d'  V.  da  (t'ama,  77. 

1573.  — "The  richest  of  all  (tho  shops  in 
Pet)  are  whore  they  sell  camisafl.  .  .  ." — 
MainHol.  Jkae,  Qaural  de  Africa^  Ft.  I. 
BIc.  iiL  f .  87«. 

OAMP,  a.  In  the  Madras  Preai- 
dmqr  [as  well  m  in  N.  India]  an 


Iutticial  not  at  his  headquarters  is 
alwiftTs  addressed  as  *in  Camp.' 
CAMPHOB,  a.    There  are  three 

\  camphors  : — 

a.  The  Bornean  and  Sumatran 
camphor  from  Di^foftolanopt  armnoHoiL 

b.  The  camphor  of  China  and  Janan, 

j  from  Ciunanumium  Camphora.  (These 
;  are  tlie  two  cliiff  cjimphorii  of  com- 
merce ;  the  first  immensely  exceeding 
the  .si'cond  in  market  value  :  see  Momo 
Fob,  Bk.  iii.  cli.  xi.  Xott-  3.) 

C.  The  camj)hor  of  lUumea  iHilmmt- 
ferOf  D.C.,  produced  and  used  in  China 
under  the  name  of  ngai  camphor. 

The  relatiye  ratios  of  value  in  the 

Canton  market  may  be  roundly  given 

as  b,  1  ;  C,  10  ;  a,  80. 

The  first  Wi'.stt'ru  « mention  of  this 
drug,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mes.sr8 
Hanbury  and  Vluckiger,  occurs  in  the 
Greek  medical  writer  Aetius  (see 
below),  but  it  probably  came  through 
the  Arabs,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ph, 
or  /  of  the  Arab  hffSr,  renresonting 
the  Skt.  karpHra.  It  has  l>eeu  sug- 
serted  that  the  word  was  originally 
Javanese,  in  wbiib  lang\iage  hljyur 
appears  to  mean  lx)th  '  lime '  and 
'camphor.' 

Moodeen  Sheriif  says  that  kdfur  is 
UHod  (in  Ind.  Materia  ^ferlica)  for 
/am1>er.'  Tdhaahlr  (see  TABASHEER). 
is,  according  to  the  same  writer,  called 
hhi.<  hifrir  '  bamboo  -  rainiihor  '  ;  and 
ras'kdjur  (mercun^-camphor)  is  an 
impure  subchloride  of  mercury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  .suui'  mithority,  the 
varieties  of  cjunphor  now  met  with 
in  the  bazars  of  S.  India  are — 1.  Udfitr- 
i-JLaisurl,  which  i.s  in  Tamil  called 
parh'ch'tii  (i.e.  crude  karuppurnvt  .•  2. 
Surati  kdfurj  3.  chlnl;  4.  btikii  (from 
the  BaHa  country  ?).  The  first  of 
these  names  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  a  V.lunder,  originating 
m  the  misrtiiiliiig  of  loose  Arabic 
writing.  The  name  is  unquestionably 
ftinfiiri,  which  carcles^sness  as  to  points 
has  converted  into  iai{uri  (as  above, 
and  in  Btoeimann*t'Aln,  i.79y.  The 
camphor  ulfanfQri  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  by  Avicenna,  and  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  came  from  a  place  called  Pant&r 
in  Sumatra,  perhaps  the  same  as  Barua, 
which  has  now  long  given  its  name  to 
the  costly  Sumatran  drug. 

A  curious  notion  of  Ibn  Batuta's 
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(iv.  241)  that  ihe  camphor  of  Sumatra 
(and  Borneo)  was  produced  in  the 
inside  of  a  cane,  filling  tlut  joints 
l>etween  knot  and  knot,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  th«  statement  of  Barbosa 
(p.  204),  that  the  Borneo  camphor 
as  exported  was  packed  in  tubes  of 
bamboo.  This  camphor  is  by  Barlxjsii 
and  some  other  old  writers  called 
'eatable  camphor'  (da  rnaii(/{arr\  be- 
cause used  in  medicine  and  with 
betel. 

Our  form  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  Sp.  alcanfor  and  canfora, 
through  the  French  camphre.  Dozy 
points  out  that  one  Italian  form  retains 
the  truer  name  c/ifura,  and  an  old 
German  one  (Mid.  High  Germ.)  ia 
gc^er  {OotUrL  47). 

o.  A.D.  640.— "Hypromyrf  oOfeetio,  olei 
saica  lib.  ij,  opolmlsntni  lih.  i.,  spicjtiiardi, 
folij  Hin^ii.  unc.  iiii.  carpobaisami,  ama 
bonis,  amomi,  li^ni  akiei^  linig.  nnc.  ij. 
mastichAe,  moechi,  aing.  aonip.  vi.  qiiod 
etift  oaphnxa  mm  de«rit  ex  ea  one  ij 
adjicito.  .  .  ." — Aetii  A">>fl'  iii\  Librorum 
xrt.  Tomi  Dtp  .  .  .  Latiniute  donati, 
BmO,  mdzzxt.,  liv.  ztL  oap.  out. 

c.  940.--" These  (islands  called  al  Ramln) 
abound  in  gold  miDos,  and  are  near  the 
GOOD  try  of  Kan.sur,  famous  for  its  eUttphOr. 
.  .  ,"'^Ma§'«dit  i.  388.  Tbe  same  work  at 
ill.  49,  rafm  baelt  to  this  passage  as  "the 
country  of  Afansurafi."  Profasfa^  Ifss'ftdl 
wrote  correctly  iaHfiraA. 

1298.—**  In  tUs  IriDffdon  ef  Fktuur  grows 

the  l)CHt  ramphar  in  the  world,  called  Cam- 
fera  Fanttm."— Marco  J'olo,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

1606.—**.  .  .  a  do  li  (TensMerim)  ^en 

peTere,  canella  .  .  .  camiora  da  nutnzar  o 
de  qmlla  non  tt  manza  .  .  .  "(i.f.  both 
camphor  to  eat  and  nut  to  cat,  or  Sumatra 
and  China  camphor).--  I.^ouardv  Cu'  Mastrr. 

c.  1.190.— "The  Camphor  trer  is  a  large 
tree  gnwiug  in  the  ^rhaiits  of  Hinda<)tan 
and  iu  China.  A  hundred  horsouien  and 
upwards  Buy  rest  m  the  shade  of  a  Kinglc 
Iras.  .  .  .  OHF  the  Tarioiu  kinds  of  camphor 
the  best  is  called  ItiMkI  or  Qai^m'.  .  .  . 
In  some  books  camphor  in  it.s  natunil  .stite 
ifl  called  .  .  .  Bhtmiini." — A'itiy  Ji/iH-kiiuiitH 
ed.  i.  78-9.  [li/iinulnl  ia  more  pruiierlv 
MMMml,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  aemi- 
god  Bhlmsen,  leoond  son  of  Pandu.] 

1628. — "In  this  shipp  we  have  laden  a 
snudl  paraell  of  caaqiriiirtt  of  JiantuM,  being 
in  an  60  Mtfw."— AUarum  Lettrr,  pubd.  in 
Codtt't  Diary,  H.  848. 

1726.— **The  PSnjsns name  the  Osm^orof 
Baron,  and  also  of  Borneo  to  this  day  saftir 

Cnifiiri,  as  it  al-*'>  njij-ears  in  the  printed 
text  iif  Avjj  iMma  .  .  .  and //^//(iH^H*(*  notes 
that  in  -  in.'  MSS.  of  the  author  is  found 
Kafor  FanBuri.  .  .  ."—V(i/rt,t,it},  iv.G7. 

1786.— "The  Camphor  Tree  ha.s  \teen  re- 
osntly  disooTsred  in  this  purt  of  ths  Siraur's 


country.    Wo  hare  sent  two  bottles  of  the 
essential  oil  made  from  it  for  your  USS.*'— 
LfWr  ()/  Tijtpoo,  Kiripatrici,  p.'281. 
1875.— 

'*  Camphoar,  Bhimssini  (b*****)!  valaa' 

tion  lib.  80n. 

Refined  oake    ...  I  owi.  85  n." 

Talfe  of  fiiftmjt.*  Diifi^  on  Imparttiitl» 

Br.  Imiia  up  to  1875. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fine  Sumatnui 
camphor ;  the  seoood  at  of  the  pries  is 
China  camphor. 

OAMPOOi  8.   H.  hmpHy  corr.  of 

the  English  *  camp,^  or  more  pmperly 
of  tlu!  Port.  Wmnpo.'  It  is  lused  for 
'a  («mp,'  but  formerly  was  siM-cifually 
n])j)lied  to  the  jwirtially  uisciplined 
brigadea  under  European  commaudei-s 
in  the  Mahratta  service. 

[iri25.  — .Mr.  WTiiteway  notes  that  Cjv'itan' 
heda  (bk.  vi.  oh.  d.  p.  217)  and  Barros 
(iii.  10,  3)  speak  of  a  ward  of  Mahwea  as 
Campu  China  ;  and  de  Krodia  (ItHM)  calls 
it  Campon  ChtHa,  which  may  supply  a 
link  U^tweun  Csoq^  and  Kuimmg.  (See 
GOBIPOUND). 

1803.  — "  Be^'iuu  Sumnxj's  Campoo  ha'* 
come  up  till'  LThauts,  and  1  am  afr.iid  .  .  . 
joined  .Scindinh  yesterday.  Two  deserters 
.  .  .  declared  that  Pohlman's  CampOO  was 

following  it." — \V>  II ivrjtdii ,  ii.  264. 

1883.—".  .  .  its  unhapiiy  plains  wero 
swept  over,  this  way  and  that,  by  the 
cavalry  of  rival  Mahratta  powers,  Mogul  and 
Rohilla  horsemen,  or  oampos  and  /wlfHM 

(battalions)  under  Kun)]>ean  .■\dventureiS* 
.  .  ." — i^nartrrly  Jieciew,  April,  p.  294. 

CANABA,  n.]».  Pro]u'rly  K'lnrntJn. 
This  name  has  long  t)uen  ^ven  to  that 
part  of  the  West  coast  which  lies  below 
the  Gh.iUtvS,  from  Mt.  Delv  northward 
to  the  (itMi  territory  ;  ami  now  to  the 
two  British  di.strict^  constituted  out 
,  of  that  tractf  \\z.  N.  and  S.  Canara. 
This  appropiiatitiii  of  tin-  name,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  ot  European  origin. 
The  name,  probably  meaning  M)iack 
(•oiintry  '  fDravid.  fear,  'black,'  ritidn, 
'  coinit  rv '],  fmiii  tlie  black  cotton  soil 
prevailing  there,  wjia  proj>erly  synony- 
mous witn  KarntUaka  (see  CMUf  ATICX 
and  appiriiilly  a  corruption  of  that 
word.  Our  i|Uotution8  show  that 
throtiphout  the  sixteenth  eentury  the 
term  wiiK  applied  t<>  tlie  country  above 
the  Ghauts,  sonietimrs  to  the  wlmle 
kingdom  of  Narslnga  or  Vijayauiigar 
(see  BI8NACIAB).  Gradually,  and  pro- 
l)ably  owing  to  local  npj)lication  at 
Oca,  where  the  natives  seem  to  have 
been  horn  the  &at  known  to  the 
Portuguese  as  Cbnor^  a  term  which 
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in  the  old  Purtucuese  works  means 
the  Konkani  people  and  language  of 
Goa,  the  name  L)ecame  appropriated 
to  the  low  country  on  the  c<ja.st 
between  Goa  and  Malabar,  which  waa 
subject  to  the  kingdom  in  question, 
much  in  the  s;une  way  that  the  name 
Camatic  came  at  a  later  date  to  be 
minapplied  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  Katiara  or  Canarese  languai3;e 
is  spoken  over  a  large  tract  aV>ove  tlie 
Ghauta,  and  as  far  north  as  Bidar  (see 
CaUrcfll,  Introd.  p.  33).  It  is  only  one 
of  several  languages  spoken  in  the 
British  districts  of  Canaiu,  and  that 
only  in  a  small  portion,  viz.  near 
Ktmdilpur.  Tnln  is  the  chief  language 
in  the  Southern  District.  KAna.dtt.m 
occurs  in  the  great  TaiQore  tnseriptioii 
of  the  11th  century. 

1516.  —  "Beyond  this  river  commences  the 
Kingdom  of  S'arsinga,  which  contains  five 
very  largo  provinces,  each  with  a  limguago 
of  it*  own.  The  first,  which  stretches  along 
the  coait  to  llalaher,  ia  TaUnata  (t.«.  Tulu- 
MjAk  or  the  mrxlern  district  of  S.  Caiiara)  ; 
another  lies  in  the  interior  .  .  .  ;  another 
htk*  the  name  of  Tolinga,  which  confines  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Orisa ;  another  is  Canari, 
in  which  is  the  great  city  of  Bisnaga ;  and 
then  the  Kingdom  of  Chanimondel,  the  l;m- 
goago  of  which  i^i  Tanml.  " — liaihom.  This 
|m-<A;\go  is  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  the 
version  (neces.sarily  imperfect)  is  made  up 
from  three— vii.  Stanley's  English,  from  a 
8p.  MS.,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  79 ;  the  Portuguese 
of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  p.  291  ;  and 
Ramnaio'a  Italian  (i.  f.  299t ). 

c.  1535.  — "TTip  In-^t  Kingdom  of  tho  First 
India  is  called  the  I'rovincc  Canaxim  ;  it  is 
bordcrcKl  on  one  .nido  by  the  Kinij^dom  of 
Goa  and  by  Anjadiva,  and  on  the  other 
aide  hy  Middle  India  or  Malabar.  In  the 
interior  is  the  King  of  Narsinga,  who  is 
chief  of  thi.s  country.  The  speech  of  those 
of  Can&rim  is  ditTtront  fmm  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Deeaa  and  of  Goa." — Fortu- 
ffoaaa  Summarti  cf  MtiMtm  Kingdtmtt  in 
Kam^'.^io,  i.  f.  330. 

15&2.— "The  third  jprovince  ia  oaUad  Ca- 
nati,  also  ia  tha  iatarior. . .  "—OeutOMhtda, 
iL50. 

And  as  sppliad  to  the  laogoage  ;— 

"The  language  of  flM  Qaotoos  it  Oft- 

TOMitr-lbid.  78. 

1.^52.— "The  whole  cotmi  that  we  speak 
of  Vjack  to  the  Ghaut  {(t'at,)  iriMi.uit.iin  range 
.  .  .  they  call  Concau,  and  the  f»c(iple  pro- 
perly Conciinese  [ConqHtnijM),  though  our 
I>eonle  call  them  Caaaxssa  {OamMrij$).  .  .  . 
Ana  as  from  the  Ohaats  to  the  sea  on 
the  west  of  the  Decan  all  that  strip  i'*  i.Mllcd 
Coocan,  ao  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea  on 
the  waat  of  CSbmbAi  alwaya  eaoafiting  that 


stretch  of  46  leagues  of  which  we  have 
spoken  [north  of  l^unt  Dely]  which  belongs 
to  the  same  CSanard,  the  strip  which  stretches 
to  CaiK)  Comorin  is  called  Malabar." — Barroi, 
Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  ciij).  1. 

1562.—" ...  The  Kii«dom  of  Caaaii, 
which  extenda  from  the  rhrer  eaUod  Gate, 

north  of  Phau!.  to  Tape  Comorin  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  interior  region  east  of  the 
Ghats)  .  .  .  and  which  in  the  oast  marches 
with  the  kingdom  of  Oriaa ;  and  the  Gontoo 
Kings  of  this  great  F^tmnoe  of  CSa&ariL  were 
th«>so  fn)m  whom  sprang  the  present  Kinga 
of  Bisnaga." — Ibid.  Dec.  11.  liv.  v.  cap.  2. 

1672.— 

"  Aqui  so  enxerga  lit  do  mar  undoso 
Hum  monte  alto,  que  corre  longaniente 
Servindo  ao  Malalmr  de  forte  mvrov 
Oom  que  do  Canari  vive  sogiiro." 

Camik4,  rii.  21. 

Engliahad  hj  Burton: 
"  Here  seen  yoiMida  whore  wary  waten 

play 

a  rang!  of  momitaina  akirta  the  mnmnir* 

in^  main 

serving  the  Malabar  for  mighty  mure, 
who  Uiu.H  fnmi  him  of  0anai4  dwells 

secure." 

1598.— "The  land  itselfe  is  called  Deam, 
and  also  Caoara."— ZvUiaeAoteii,  49:  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  169]. 

1614.  — "Ita  pnpvr  name  ia  CAonMUAaoa, 
whioh  from  oorroption  to  oorniption  has 
come  to  he  called  Canara." — Cwito,  Dee. 
VI.  Hr.    «apw  6. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  term 
is  applied,  either  iiiclu.'-ively  or  exclu- 
sively, to  the  territory  which  we  now 
call  Ganara: — 

1615.  — "Canara.  Thence  to  the  Kin^- 
dome  of  the  Cannarina,  which  is  hut  a 
little  one,  and  5  <layo8  journey  from 
Itiimans.  ITiey  are  tall  of  stature,  idle, 
for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  the  greater 
theeveo."— Ite  Mm^ktrty  i>.  2S. 

Ifi'i.'^. —  "  Having    found   a  go<Ml  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  I  desired,  of  getting  out 
of  Goa,  and  penetrating  further  into  uidia. 
that  is  more  to  the  aoi^h,  to  Cansnu  .  .  . 
P.  delta  Volte,  if.  Ml -  (Hak.  Soe.  H.  168]. 

1672.— "The  strip  of  land  Canara,  tho 
inhabitants  of  whion  are  called 
is  fruitful  in  rice  and  other  fbod-ataffa."— 

J}(ihf,ii'>i.i.  98.  There  is  a  good  map  in  this 
work,  which  shows  '  Canara '  in  the  mo<iom 
aooeptsti<m. 

1672.  — "  IkM-ription  of  Canara  and  Journey 
to  Ooa. — Thi.s  kingdom  is  one  of  tho  finest 
in  India,  all  plain  country  near  the  sta, 
and  even  among  the  mountains  all  peopled." 
—P.  Vingenxo  Maria,  420.  Here  the  title 
.•'cems  used  in  tho  modem  sense,  but  the 
same  writer  applies  Canara  to  tho  whole 
Kingdom  of  Bisnagar. 

1673.  — "  At  Mirja  the  Protector  of  CanOffn 
came  on  board." — Fryer  (margin),  p.  57. 

1720.— "The  Kingdom  Ganam  (ander 
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wbioli  Onor,  bAttiuiln,  nnd  Ciarcopa  are 
dapmdMit)  oomprixcs  nil  the  w  oh  tern  lands 
Ijmg  between  Walkan  (K<mkanf^  and 
Malabar,  two  groat  coast  countries." — 
Valentijn,  v.  2. 

1727. — "The  countnr  of  Ca&ara  is  gener- 
ally governed  by  a  Lady,  who  keeps  her 
Coiirt  at  11  Town  called  haydour,  two  Days 
jotumey  from  the  Sesi."—A.  HamtKoHf  i.  280. 

CANABIN,  n.p.  This  name  is  ap- 
I>liid  in  suuie  of  ttiu  (luutations  under 
Ganara  to  the  i>uu})le  of  the  district 
now  80  called  by  uh.  liut  the  Portu- 
guese applied  it  to  the  (A''o7jA'ant)|M'npU' 
of  Goa  and  their  lunguaire.  'Ihus  a 
Konkani  grammar,  ori^nally  prepared 
ahout  1600  I'V  the  Jesuit,  Tlxuuas 
Jilstev^o  (Stephens,  an  Englishman), 
printed  al  Qoa,  1640,  bears  the  title 
AfU  da  lAngoa  Canarin.  (See  A. 
B(umcll)  in  Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  08). 

[1823.— "Canareen,  an  ap(>ollation  given 
to  tile  Creole  Portuguese  of  Goa  and  their 
otber  Indian  aettleuMoUi."— Oiscn,  Nana- 
Hue,  i.  191.] 

CANAITT,    CONAUT,  CON 
NAUGHT,  s.    H.  from  Ar.  iandt,  the 
side  wall  of  a  tent,  or  canvaa  endcaore. 
[See  SURBAPintDA] 

[ldl6.— "High  eannattM  of  a  coarse 
stuff  made  like  arras."— A'ir  T.  Roe,  JUary, 
Hak.  8oc.  ii.  325.] 

„  "  llie  King's  Tentt  are  red,  learad 
on  polea  Tery  hiprh,  and  plaoed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gamp,  o  coring  a  largo  Cnnifkas'se, 
encircled  with  Canats  (made  of  red  calico 
stiffened  with  Cuml-  at  every  breadth) 
•tanding  upright  about  nine  foot  high, 
guarded  roniM  every  night  with  Sooldieri." 
—  Terry,  in  I'urchas,  ii.  1481. 

o.  1660. — "And (what  is  hard  enough  to 
believe  in  Tndtutaii,  where  the  Grandees 

esperiiilly  aro  so  jcnl.rts  .  .  .)  T  wax  so 
ii'Mf  tu  the  wife  of  th',  '  I'l-iiicc  (I'ani),  that 
tliM  o.>rtl.-«  of  tho  Kanatea  .  .  .  which  on- 
closed  them  (for  they  had  not  so  much  as 
a  poor  tent),  were  fastened  to  the  wheels 
of  ray  chnriot."-~i»«niMr,  K.  T.  20;  [ed. 

1792.— "TTiey  passed  clo«3  to  Tippoo's 
tents:  the  canaui  (misprinted  oanauJ)  wa.« 
standing,  but  the  green  tent  had  boon 
removed."    T.  Muntv,  in  /,</<•,  lit  78^ 

1798.— "The  oa&aut  of  canvas  .  .  .  was 

painted  of  a  beautiful  sea-green  colour.*'— 

Ihrom,  '2^J0. 

[c.  1798.— "  On  tiAssiiig  a  akreen  of  Indian 
eonnanghta,  we  prooeeded  to  the  front 
of  tho  Tttabeah  Klianah.'*--J«»a<ic  IU$.,  iv. 

444.J 

1817.— '*  A  speeiea  of  sttk  of  which  they 
make  tents  and  kanauts."— -'/i  V.  ii.  '201. 

1825.— lieber  writes  oonaaut. — Orig.  ed. 
ii.267. 


[1888.— "The  khenauta  (the  space  be- 
tween the  outer  covering  and  the  Uning 
of  our  tanto)."— ifiw  Mm,  Up  the  ComUry 

ii.  63.] 

CANDAHAB,  n.p.  KandaJulr. 
The  applicatiun  of  this  name  is  now 
exclusively  to  (a)  the  well-known  city 
of  Western  Afffhanistau,  which  is  the 
object  of  so  iiiurii  ]>olit  ical  interest.  But 
by  the  Ar.  geugruphers  of  the  9lh  to  1 1th 
centuries  the  name  is  applied  to  fb) 
the  countrv  aliout  Pohawar,  a.*^  tne 
e<iuivulent  of  the  ancient  Indian  Gand- 
hdra,  and  the  GandarUis  of  Strabo. 
Some  think  the  name  was  teansferred 
to  (a)  in  conse(juence  of  a  migration 
of  the  people  of  (.iandhara  carrying 
with  them  the  Ingging-pot  of  Bnddha, 
l>flievi'd  liy  Sir  II.  Il.iwliu.'^on  to  be 
identical  with  a  large  sicred  vessel  of 
.stone  preserved  in  a  nio<<iiue  of  Canda- 
har.  Others  think  that  Caudahar 
mav  rejiresi'ut  A  lr.rini(fri>j)oJi\i  in  Ara- 
chusiu.  We  find  a  third  application  of 
the  name  (e)  in  Ibn  Batuta,  as  well 
a.s  in  i  arli<  r  and  later  writers,  to  a 
former  port  ou  the  east  shore  of  the 
Quif  of  Ounhay,  Qhandhar  in  the 
Broach  District. 

a.— ir».V2.— "Those  who  go  from  Persia, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Uurocam  (Khorattan), 
from  Bohiim,  and  all  the  Western  Regions, 
travel  to  the  oity  which  the  natives  cor- 
niptly  call  Candar,  in.xtcud  of  Scandar, 
the  name  by  which  the  Peniiana  eall 
Alexander.  .  .  ." — Iktrrof,  IV.  vi.  1. 

l(k>4.— "  .Ml  those  groat  preiiarations  give 
118  uiuso  to  apprehend  that,  instead  of 
(."•'liii^  to  Ktirh^mivf,  wo  bo  not  led  to  be- 
M<%:e  that  iin|>ortant  city  nf  Kandahar, 
which  i.s  tho  Frontitr  t<>  IVrsia,  Iml<i~*tan, 
and  l^beck,  and  the  Capital  of  an  excellent 
Country."— i«r,  £.  T.,  pb  118;  [ed. 
dmsUtke^  352J. 

1(571.- 

"  Kroin  .\rachosia,  from  Candaor  eju^t, 
And  Marvriatia  to  the  Uyroaniaa  cliffa 
Of  Caucasus.  .  .  .** 

Amaitie  Regaiiud^  iil.  816  seqq. 

h.—c.  1080. — .  .  thence  to  the  river 

Chandr^a  (Chin^)  12  (parasangs) ;  thence 

to  .Tailini  on  the  West  of  the  Bilyat  (or 
U\    i        »  IS;  thenre  to  Waihind,  c;ij)ital 
■  i>f  Kandahar  ...  20 ;  thence  to  Parshawar 
14.  .  .  .  '^Al'BiHhti,  in  Eiliol,  i.  68  (eor- 

rocted). 


!.  1343.— "From  Kinb&ya  (Caml>ay) 
we  went  to  the  town  of  KXwi  {KMnvi,  opn. 
Cambay),  on  an  estuary  where  the  tulo 
ri.oes  and  falls  .  .  .  thence  to  Kandab&r, 
a  considerable  city  belonging  to  the  Infidel.*, 
and  situated  on  an  estuary  from  the 
— iftn  BtitMta,  iv.  57-8. 
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1516. — "Further  on  .  .  .  there  is  aoother 
in  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  wllloh 
•d  Onendui  .  •  .  And  it  ia  «  fwrj 
good  town,  a  seapoffi.**— Airfcwa,  64. 

1814.  — "  Caadhmr.  eighteen  mile«  from 
the  wel^  ia  plMnntiy  situated  oa  the  banlu 
of  a  river ;  and  a  plaoe  of  oonaldefable  trade ; 

being  a  jrrent  tnorotiphfare  fn)ni  the  sea 
coast  to  the  Gaut  mountaias." — Forbtt,  Or. 

itak  i.  206 ;  I2nd  ad.  i  119]. 

CANDAEEEN,  s.  In  Alalay,  io 
which  language  the  word  apparently 
l>elong>:,  hinaftr'i,  A  term  rnnncrly 
applied  to  the  hundredth  uf  the  Chinese 
onnoe  or  weight,  commonly  called  by 
tlie  Malay  name  tdhU  (see  TA£L). 
Fryer  (1673)  gives  the  Chineae  weights 
thu3 : — 

1  CaUtrr  is  nearest  16  Taiet 

1  T^en  (Taio?)  is  10  .l^cv 

1  Mait  in  Silver  is  10  QuandreenB 

1  Qnandreen  is  10  Cafh 

738  Ca$k  make  1  Royal 

1  gn&i  EacrlMi  wdglit  is  2  eaah. 

I.'i54. — "In  Malacca  the  weight  used  for 
gold,  muak,  the  eaU,  contiJM  20  tath, 
eadi  taal  16  nuiasv,  eaoh  maa  20  eiun- 
dtiryna;  alao  I  paaal  4  mnze<i,  each  raaz 
4  cupong$:  each  cupong  5  camdaiyna." — 
A.  Nunt$,  39. 

1615. — "We  bought  5  greate  square 
postee  of  the  Kiuaes  master  carpenter ; 
«oat  2  MMw  6  *f"'H^"  par  paooa."— Cbefa, 

ia  la 

(1)  CANDY,  n.p.  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  Ceylon,  which  became  the 
dejKteit  of  the  s.icred  tooth  of  Buddha 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
and  was  adopted  as  the  native  capital 
about  1592.  Chitty  says  the  name  is 
unknown  to  tbe  natives,  who  call  tbe 
plaee  Mahd  miveroy  'great  city.'  The 
narae  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  some 
misapprehension  by  the  Portuguese, 
whicn  may  be  illustiatod  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Valentin. 

c.  lf>.30.  — "  Anfl  pasiJin^r  jnto  the  heart  of 
the  I.vlaii'l,  there  canie  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Candia,  a  ciTf.un  Friar  Pascoal  with  two 
companions,  who  were  well  reoeived  bj  the 
King  of  the  aomtrj  Javira  Bandar  ...  in 
so  mach  that  he  gave  them  a  (jreat  piece  of 
ground,  and  everj'thing  needful  to  build  a 
church,  and  h(»u«es  for  them  to  dwell  in." — 
CknUOf  Dec.  VI.  liv.  iv.  cap.  7. 

1582.—".  .  .  and  at  three  or  four  places, 
Uke  the  f«.«!?e.s  f)f  the  Alp^  tif  Italy,  inio 
finds  entrance  within  thin  circuit  <of  moun- 
taina)  wMcfa  fonns  a  Kingdom  called  Cuide." 

— Bnrrot,  Dec.  III.  I,iv.  ii.  ra{<.  1. 

1645.— "  Now  then  as  buqu  as  the  Emperor 
was  come  to  his  Castle  in  C&ndi  ho  pave 
order  that  the  600  captiTe  Hollanders 
ahoold  be  dbtrfbatad  thrraghoat  his  coun- 


try among  the  peasants,  and  iu  tbe  City." 
—J,  J.  Saa^a  Kk/Wlr^  Krugi-lHend,  97. 

\m.^  "  Tlie  Fir^t  is  the  City  of  Candy,  so 
genenilly  called  l)y  the  Ckrittiatu,  probably 
from  CoHd>;  which  in  the  (3dnffulaifi  Lan- 
guage signifies  Jlilh,  fur  among  them  it  ia 
situated,  but  by  the  Inhabitants  called 
JliiujotUigul-neure,  as  inueh  as  to  say  'The 
City  of  the  Chinguiav  people, '  and  JiautiMir, 
Mifying  the  •Chief  or  Royal  City.*"-.iL 
Knox,  p.  5. 

1726.—"  Candi,  otherwise  Candm,  or 
named  in  Cingalecs  Cunde  Ouda,  i.'.  the 
Mgh  moontaiaooontry."—  VtUtn^jn  (CyyA»A), 

{■!)  CANDY,  s.  A  weight  used  in  S. 
India,  wliich  may  be  sUited  roughly  at 
about  500  lbs.,  but  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  corresponds  broadly 
witli  the  ArahiauBahar  (q.v.),and  was 
generally  etjuivalent  to  90  WWi^nflff, 
varying  therefore  with  the  maund. 
The  word  is  Slahr.  and  Tel.  khandi, 
written  in  Tarn,  and  Mai.  kandi,  or 
Mai.  hantiy  [and  conies  from  the  8kt. 
kluin'h  'to  divide.'  A  Candy  of  land 
is  supposed  to  be  as  mucli  as  will  pro- 
duce a  candy  of  grain,  a])[)rozimately 
75  af  res].  Tlw  Fortuguese  write  tbe 
word  ctuulil. 

1563.— "A  candil  which  amounts  to  ^22 
pounds  "  {arrateu). — CKirdia,  f .  65. 

ir.9S.— "One  candiel  (v.l.  atndiil)  is  little 
more  or  loss  than  14  bu.shels,  wherewith 
they  mcajiure  Rico,  Come,  and  all  graine.** 

—Linickoten,  69;  fHak.  Soc.  i.  2 If.]. 

1618.— "The  Candee  at  this  place  (Bato- 
cala)  containcth  iiecro  500  pounds.  —  IF. 

HorCf  in  I'urchtu,  i.  657. 

1710.— "They  advi8e<l  that  they  have 
anpfdiad  Halrib  Khan  with  ten  cajidy  of 

country  puniMiwder." — In  Wfif^ler,  ii.  136. 

c.  1760,— Groso  gives  the  Bombay  c&ndy  as 
20  maunds  of  28  lbs.  each  ^  5(>0  lbs.  ;  the 
Surat  ditto  as  20  maunds  of  37)  lb8.r^746| 
lbs. ;  the  Anjengo  ditto  560  Uw. ;  the  Corwar 
ditto  576  Iba.;  the  Goromaadel  ditto  at  500 
lbs.  &o. 

(3)  CANDY  (STOAR-).  This  name 
of  crystallized  sugar,  though  it  came  no 
doubt  to  Europe  from  the  P.-Ar.  k<md 
(P.  also  sluikar  kand;  Sp.  azucar  oclndt; 
It.  candi  and  ziiahero  candito  ;  Ft.  tucre 
candi)  is  of  Indian  origin.  There  is  a 
Skt.  root  Vkandj  *to  break,'  whence 
khavd'i^  'broken,*  also  applied  in 
various  compounds  to  granulated  and 
candied  sugar.  But  there  is  also  Tam. 
kar-kanda,Kala-kanday  Mai.  kandi,  kal- 
kandt,  and  kalkaJif.ii,  which  may  have 
been  the  direct  source  of  the  P.  and 
Ar.  adoption  of  the  word,  and  perhaps 
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its  original,  from  a  Dravidi&n  worda* 
Mump.    [The  Dravidiaii  teniM  mean 

*itone-pii-co.'] 

A  Oerinaa  writer,  Ioiia  wiUiin  last 
century  (as  we  learn  nom  Mahii,  quoted 
in  Diez's  Lexicon),  appean  to  derive 
candy  from  C';nulia,  "because  must  of 
the  sugar  whicli  the  Venetians  im- 
ported waa  brought  from  that  island " 
— a  fact  prol»ably  invt'iitid  fur  the 
nonce.  But  the  writer  was  the  same 
wiaeacre  who  (in  the  jew  1829) 
characterised  the  book  of  Marco  Polo 
as  a  "clunisily  coni]nl(*d  ecclpsiastiral 
tiction  (Jus^uised  as  a  Book  of  Travels" 
(flee  ItUrtfiucHon  to  Mareo  Pofa^  2nd 
ed.  pp.  112-113). 

e.  1343.  —  "A   continajo  si  vende  gien- 
gioTO,  cannellu,  luc-ca,  incenso,  indooo  .  .  . 
verzino  scorziito,  ziicchero  .  .  .  XQOCbaiO 
candi  .  .  .  poroellAne  .  .  .  ootto  .  . 
PtffotcUi,  p.  184. 

1461.—  ".  .  .  T^n  atrjnoletto  di  ](a]>aniii. 
Teriacft  bonoletti  16.  Zaccheri  Moocari  (?) 
pumi  42.    AMdmrl  eaaditl,  leattole  5. 

.  .  — List  of  Prftmtt  from  S'lltiif}  uf  Eonpt 
to  Ou  Doge.  '  (See  under  BENJAMIN. ) 

O.  ISM.—'*  White  su^ar  candy  (kandl 
Jl(/U)  .  .  .  r>^  dainr  j>er  fr." — A%n,  i.  63. 

1627.— "^saat  Caadie,  or  Stone  Sugar." 
— •IftMjItfw,  aiaed.  8.T. 

\T11.  -  "The  Trade  they  hare  to  China  ia 
diTided  between  them  and  Swrat  .  .  .  the 
Grow  of  their  own  Oargo,  whioh  oondsta 

in  Supar,  Sugar-candy,  Allom,  and  some 
Drugs  .  .  .  aro  all  for  the  iiunU  Market." — 

OANOUE.  8,  A  square  board,  or 
portable  pillory  of  wood,  used  in 

China  as  a  punishment^  or  ratht  r,  aj* 
Dr.  Wells  Williams  says,  as  a  kind  of 
censure,  tan  ying  no  dis^^race  ;  strange 
as  that  seems  to  ua,  with  whom  the 
essence  of  the  ])illorv  i^  di^^rai  The 
frame  weighs  up  to  30  lbs.,  a  weight 
limited  hy  law.  It  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  f^houlders  without  chafing  the 
neck,  but  .«o  broad  as  to  ]>revent  the 
wearer  from  feeding  himself.  It  is 
generally  taken  off  at  uij|^t  {Q4im,  [and 
Bee  dray,  niina,  i.  55  f^'j'].]). 

The  Carwue  was  introduced  into 
Cyna  by  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Wei 
in  the  Tith  century,  and  is  first 
inentif)ned  under  a.d.  481.  In  the 
Krrnrifj-ilun  (a  Chin.  Ditt.  published 
A.i).  1009)  it  is  called  kanggiai 
(uKKleni  mandarin  hiatuj-hiaiy,  i.e. 
*  Neck- fetter.*  From  this  old  form 
probably  the  Anamites  have  derived 
their  word  for  it,  ^on^,  and  the 

a 


Cantonese  k'ang-ka,  'to  wear  the 
Oangw^*  a   survival  (a.s  fretiuently 

happen.s  in  Chinese  vernaculars)  of  an 
ancient  term  with  a  new  orthography. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Poitnguese 
took  the  word  from  one  of  these  utter 
forms,  and  associated  it  with  their  own 
canga^  'an  ox-yoke,'  or  '  iK)rt^T'8  yoke  for 
carrying  burdens.'  [Tnis  view  is  re- 
jected by  tlie  X.E.D.  on  tlie  authority 
of  Prof.  Leg^e,  and  the  word  is  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  Port  form 
given  above.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry. 
Prof,  (files  writes  :  "  I  am  entirely  of 
oi)ini('ii  that  the  wonl  is  from  the 
F;>rt.,  ami  not  funn  any  Chinese 
term.'  ]  Tlie  tiling  is  alluded  to  by 
F.  M.  Pinto  and  other  early  ^Titers 
on  China,  who  do  not  sive  it  a  name. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  in  u.se 
in  countries  of  Western  Asia,  called 
in  V.  doshdka  (biligiium).  And  this 
word  is  applied  to  the  Chinese  cawjue 
in  one  OT  our  quotations.  Ihshaka, 
liowever,  is  explained  in  the  lexicon 
BvrhOn-i-Kdti  as  *a  piece  of  timber 
with  two  branches  placed  on  the  neck 
of  a  criminal '  (iJnatremirCf  in  N<^  et 
Extr.  xiv.  172,  173). 

1420. — .  .  made  the  anil»a««adorv  conio 
forwarti  .side  by  .«iido  with  certain  pri.st)iuT>. 
.  .  .  Some  of  theae  bad  a  dothdia  on  their 
necks."— AoA  JtnM't  Mitrim  to  dkma,  in 

C(Uh»n/,  p.  cciv. 

[1525.— Castanbeda  (Bk.  VI.  ch.  71,  p.  1M> 
speaks  of  women  who  had  ooine  horn  Portngal 

in  the  ■^h\y^  without  leare,  bmog  tied  vp  in 
a  ca^  aud  whipptiU.J 

c.  1540.—*' .  .  .  Ordered  ns  to  he  pat  in  a 

horrid  i>ri'5on  with  fottors  on  our  feet,  man- 
acles on  uur  hiiuds,  aud  cvUars  on  our  necka. 
.  .  Jf.  Ptniot  (orig.)  ch.  bundT. 

"  .Also  thf  v  d(M>  luy  on  them  a  ( <  r- 
taiiic  covering  of  timlK-T,  wherein  reuiaineth 
II  '  more  .s|iace  of  hollownesM  than  their 
bodies  doth  make :  thus  thev  are  ▼eed  that 
are  condemned  to  dwth.'*—Mend«ta  (tr.  by 
Parke.  l.V.«f>),  Hak.  Soc-.  i.  117118. 

1696.—  "  He  wus  imprisoned,  OOOgOed, 
tormented,  but  making  fncnds  with  his 
Money  .  .  ,  wjus  cicureil.  and  made  Under- 
Cuiitomer.  .  . ." — Boiouo  't  Journal  at  Coc)na 
China,  fai  DeUrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  81. 

[170.'').  — "  All  thr  p*  ..]  !..  wt  re  under  c.n- 
finement  in  separatij  hoiuicx  and  edso  in  con- 
gaaa"- ITm^  lUmy^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  coczl.) 

.,  "I  flesir'd  .several  Time^  to  «;<it 
niM>n  the  (luvernour  ;  hut  could  not,  he  \v.i.s 
.s*)  taken  up  with  ovcr-halling  the  Ooodj«,  that 
eume  from  Pnio  Condon^  and  weighing  the 
Money,  which  was  found  to amonnt  to 21,900 
Talf.  At  I.Tstuixm  the  '28th,  1  w.-is  obliged 
to  appear  as  a  L'ruuiual  in  CoiinB,  before 
the  OoTemoor  and  his  Onma  Goundl, 
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att«Dde<l  with  all  tho  Slaves  in  theCon^as." 
— Letter  from  Mr.  Jumet  Conyngham,  eur- 
Tivor  of  Um  Pulo  CoDdor*  nw— nrn,  in 
Loetyer,  p.  9Sw  Lockyer  addi:  "I  under- 
ntood  tho  CongtM  to  be  Thumbolts "  (p.  96), 

1727.— "With  his  neck  in  the  MOgOM 
which  Are  a  pair  of  Stocks  made  of  bambooi." 
—A,  Hmm^  ii.  176. 

1779. — "Aojssitflt  on  Ics  mit  t<m^  tmis  en 
priaon,  doe  ohaiaes  aux  pied^  luio  can^e 
«a  oon."— Aeffco  Atfif.  nr.  487. 

1797. — "The  punLshment  of  tho  c/i<i,  u.<*ually 
called  hy  Kun)i>eatu)  thecail|^,  is  generally 
inHictod  for  petty  erfuwe.** — iSfaiiiiteii,  JBmf 
ixiMjf,  ho,,  iL  492. 

1878.>~** .  .  .  f  rapper  sur  los  joues  a  I'aide 
d'nn*  petite  lame  do  cuir  ;  c'est^  je  orois,  la 
seole  correction  iniligte  aoz  femmen,  cnr  je 
n'ea  ai  jamais  Tu^auoune  porter  la  cangiM." 
—Um  RemM$ttt  A  Tnmnia  (S^mw,  134. 

CANHAMEIRA,  GONIMEBE, 
rCOONIMODE],  u.l».  Kaiujitmlu  for 
KHnAnwAn,  T.-un.  jtom,  *hiiiii])ed,'iNeaM, 
*  inouml '  J  ;  a  place  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  wluch  was  formerly  the  site  of 
Biura^iean  fectoriea  (1688-1688)  between 
Puiidicherrv  and  Madnia,  about  18  m. 
N.  of  the  former. 

1501. — In  Amerigo  Veepuod's  letter  from 
C.  Verde  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  giving  an 
account  tif  tho  Portuguow  discoveries  in 
India,  he  mentions  on  the  coast,  before 
MaiUaur,  "Conimal."— In  BaUelH-Boiii, 
Introa.  t<>  H  M  Hinn^,  p.  Hii. 

1661. — "On  thi^i  coast  there  is  a  place 
««lloil  CSaaibameixa,  where  there  are  ao 
many  deer  and  wild  cattle  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  buy  600  deer-skins,  within  eii?ht 
days  the  blacks  of  the  j^lace  will  give  biin 
delivery,  catching  them  in  snares,  and  giving 
two  or  three  ddiw  for  •  fuuHn."— CbrrM,  it. 
772. 

1680.— "It  is  resolved  to  apjdv  to  the 
SoofaMar  of  Seragee's  Gonntry  of  Cnengy  for 

a  Cowle  to  settle  fact^irifs  .at  C<x>ralx)or  (?) 
and  Coonemerro,  and  al-^o  at  Porto  2<ovo,  if 
desired."— /-v.  .ST.  <iet>.  <Ju>i*ns.,  7th  Jan.,  in 
Ifutej  ami  A'j^.«.,  N<>.  iii.  p.  44. 

Jlt)89. — "We  therefore  cDnchuio  it  more 
sand  expedient  that  the  Chief  of  Conimere 
.  . .  do  0O  and  visit  Kama  JBaia." — In  IKheefcr, 
Marljf  icec.,  p.  97.] 

1737.— "OoBiqrmere  or  Conjemeer  is  the 

next  Place,  where  tho  EwjUrh  had  a  Fiiotory 
many  Years,  but,  ot»  their  purchasing  Fort 
St.  hart'/,  it  wa.«  broken  up.  .  .  .  .-Vt  present 
its  name  is  hardly  seen  in  the  Map  of  Trade." 
^A.  SmmiUtm,  i.  987. 

17.53. — "De  Pondicheri,  k  Madras,  la  cdte 
court  an  gtetfral  nord>noni-est  qnekiues 
degr6s  eet.  Le  premier  endroH  de  remarque 
c*t  Congi-medn,  vulgairomcntdit  Congimer, 
a  uuatra  lieues  marines  plus  que  moins  de 
V^M^dbKL''-'J/Anvai$,  p.  128. 


CANNANORE,  n.p.  A  port  on 
the  coast  of  northem  Malabw,  famoiui 

in  the  early  Portii^ueae  history,  and 
whieli  still  is  the  chief  British  military 
station  on  that  coast,  with  a  Euro])ean 
regiment.  The  name  is  Ktumttr  or 
Kannanftr,  *Krislina's  Town.'  [Tin; 
Madras  GUm.  gives  MaL  katuiu^  ^^i'^' 
ur, '  village,'  tA  'beautifnl  vilkge.'] 

c.  1506.—"  In  ffanmiCT  fl  suo  Re  si  ^ 

BontU,  e  qui  nasce  zz.  {i.e.  temari,  '  ginger ') ; 
ma  li  KK.  pochi  e  non  cusi  boni  come  quolli 
deColcut.  '—/^nnrxioOa' M<M$tir,mAraliiioio 

Storico  Jtal.,  Append. 

1510. — "Canonor  is  a  fine  and  large  city, 
in  which  the  King  i)f  Purtugal  han  a  very 
strong  castlo.  .  .  .  This  Cauond^  is  a  port 
at  which  horses  which  come  from  Fenla 
disembark."- KartfteMO,  128. 

1572.— 

"  Chamari  o  Samorim  mais  gente  nova 


Far&  que  todo  o  Nayre  em  fim  se  mova 
Que  entre  CUecut  jaz,  e  Caaaaor.** 

OamOtB,  X,  14. 

By  Burton  : 

"  Tho  Samorin  shall  summon  fresh  allies  ; 
•         •         •         •  • 

lo  1  at  his  bidding  everj  Nayr-man  hies, 
that  dweUs  twist  CUeoiit  and  Cananor." 

[1611.— "The  old  Nahnda  Uabooiet  of 

Cainnor  p<>eth  .ilKiard  in  this  boat.** — 

DaiivtrK,  Litters,  i.  9o.] 

CANONQO,  s.  P.  idmln-go,  i.e. 
'  Law-utterer '  (the  first  part  being 
Arab,  from  Gr.  Ksmtr).  In  upper 
India,  and  formerly  in  Bengal,  the 
registrar  of  a  tah^l.,  or  other  revenue 
subdivision,  who  receives  the  reports 
of  the  foMUU,  or  village  registoara. 

1758.— "Add  to  this  that  the  King's 
Coauugoea  were  maintained  at  our  expense, 
as  well  ae  tiie  Ooaustalu  and  other  lerfants 

bolonjfinff  to  tho  Zemindars,  whojto  account? 
we  sent  for." — LetUr  to  Court,  Dec.  31,  in 
Long,  157. 

1765.— I  have  to  .rtrugglo  with  every 
difticulty  that  can  bo  thrown  in  my  way  by 
ministers,  mii(.*<ddl'*,  congoes  (!),  &c.,  and 
their  dependents." — Letter  from  Sukts, 
in  CbrraeeiWt's       of  Clim,  i.  642. 

CANTEBOT,  s.  A  gold  coin 
formerly  used  in  tiie  S.E.  part  of 

Madras  territory.  It  was  wortli  3  rs. 
Properly  Kanthiravi  hun  (or  ])agoda) 
from  kanthiravd  Hdyii,  '  the  lion- 
voiced,'  [Skt.  kantha^  *  throat,*  rano, 
'noiiie'],  who  ruled  in  Mvsore  from 
16.38  to  165U  iC,  F.  Brown,  Mii,y  [Atce, 
Mytore,  i.  803J.  See  JDwm*9  Nmtive, 
p.  879,  where  the  revenues  of  the 
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territory  takt-n  fnuii  Tippno  in  1792 
are  stitni  in  Canteray  i>ag(Kl;us. 

1790. — "The  full  collections  amounted  to 
five  Crores  and  ninety-two  lacks  of  Cantetoy 
mgodas  of  3  Rupeaa  each."— Z^o^rym/i^  Or. 
it  237« 

1800.— "Aeooonts  are  commonlpr  kept  in 
Catitcr'niia  I'ulnm.*,  and  in  an  imaginary 
niunuy  containin><  10  of  those,  by  the  Musul- 
[see  CHTJCKBUM],  and 
by  the  English  Caataroj  Pugodas.  .  .  ."— 
BwduoMii't  Mt/$ortf  i.  129. 

CANTON,  n.p.  The  great  s»'ai>ort 
of  Southern  China,  the  oliiff  city  uf 
the  Proyince  of  Kwaiig-tuii<,',  win  nee 
we  take  the  name,  throngh  ilir  Portu- 
guese, whtJse  older  writers  call  it 
Cantao.  The  jtroper  name  of  the 
city  is  K'Waii{i-i}ian-fu.  The  Chin, 
name  Ktr^ntj-tumj  (  =  ' Broad  East')  is 
au  ellipsis  for  "capital  of  the  Di vi- 
rion OI  the  Province  Liamj-Kxcang  (or 
*Two  Broad  Reahnts ')."— (ii|p.  M&ule). 

Ifiie.-  "So  a.s  this  went  on  Femfio  Peres 
arrived  from  Pacem  with  hie  cargo  (of 
pepper),  and  having:  fumiehed  hinisclf  with 
neoeiearies  set  otT  on  his  voyage  in  Juno 
1516  .  .  .  they  wore  7  aail  altogether,  and 
they  nmde  their  voyage  with  the  aid  of  good 
pilots  whom  they  had  taken,  and  went  with- 
out harming  aiiyt«dy  t*>nchiin.'  at  certain 

Erts,  most  of  which  were  suigect  to  the 
ng  of  China,  who  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God  and  JLord  of  the  World.  Femfio 
Peres  arrived  at  the  islandi  of  China,  and 
whi  ii  he  wa«  «een  there  came  an  armed 
squadron  of  12  junks,  which  in  the  sojiMm  of 
navigation  always  cnii/xid  alwut,  guarding 
tiM  Ma,  to  prevent  the  numerous  pirates 
from  attacking  the  ships.  Femio  Pdres 
knew  about  thi:^  from  the  pilots*,  and  as  it 
was  late,  and  he  could  not  do\ible  a  certain 
iriaad  there,  he  anchored,  sendin^r  word  to 
his  captains  to  have  their  giuu  ready  for 
defence  if  the  Chins  desired  to  fight.  Next 
day  he  made  s-iil  towanl^  the  island  of 
Veniaga,  which  is  IS  lea^mes  from  the  city 
of  CSant&Ou  It  is  on  that  i-^land  that  all  the 
traders  buy  and  sell,  without  licence  from 
the  rulers  of  the  city.  .  .  .  And  3  leagues 
fnmi  th  it  inland  of  Veniaira  i-*  another 
island,  where  is  jx^stcd  the  Admiral  or 
Captain-Major  of  the  Sea,  who  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  strangers  at  the  island  of 
Veniain^  reports  to  the  nilers  of  Cantio, 
who  they  are,  and  what  proods  they  bring  or 
wish  to  buy  ;  that  the  rulers  may  send  ordem 
what  ooorae  to  taka."— Oorrw,  u.  524. 

c.  l.Vi.'.  — ".  .  .  «iuestc  rose  .  .  .  vaiino 
alia  China  con  li  lor  giunchi,  e  a  Camton, 
che  e  Cittk  grande.  .  .  ." — SommOrio  A' 

Regni^  liamiiirio,  i.  f.  ^7. 

1685.— "The  Chinos  do  v»e  in  their  pro- 
Bonoiation  to  terms  their  cities  with  this 
qrlable,  Fu,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  citie, 
as  Taybin  fu,  Canton  fu,  and  their  townes 


with  this  syllable.  Cheu."— i^rm/oza,  Parke's 
old  E.  T.  (1588)  Hak.  8oe.  i.  24. 

1727.  —  "Canton  or  (^imut'nkg  (as  the 
Chinese  express  it)  is  the  next  nuuritime 
Province."— J7oMt/ton,  fi.  217. 

CANTONMENT,  s.  (Pron.  C5an- 
toonmeniy  with  accent  on  penult.).  This 

English  word  has  become  almost  aj)- 
]>ropriated  as  Anfzlo-lndian,  Vieing  so 
constantly  ust^'d  in  India,  and  so  little 
used  elsewhere.  It  is  applied  to 
nnlitary  stations  in  India,  liui It  usually 
on  a  j>lan  which  is  originally  tliat  of  a 
stfUKiing  ainip  or  'cantonment.' 

1783.— "I  know  not  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word  cantonBUBt,  and  a  camp  this 

singular  place  cannot  well  be  termed ;  it 

more  re.M-mbU'<  a  large  town,  very  many 
miles  in  circumference.  The  officen*' 
liungahw  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapi>ee  aro 
large  and  ooavemient,"  ka. — Forbea,  Letter 
in  Or.  Mem.  describing  the  "Bengal  Can* 
tonnients  near  Surat."  iv.  2:39. 

1825.— "The  fact,  however,  is  certain  . . . 
the  oaatonBMnte  at  Lucknow,  nay  Calcutta 

it-scif,  arc  aViominablv  situated.  1  have 
heani  the  s;uno  of  >iadraM ;  and  now  the 
lately-settled  cantonment  of  Nuss^ecralwd 
appears  to  be  as  objectionable  as  any  uf 
thMU."— ITffter,  ed.  1844,  n.  7. 

1848.  — "Her  la<iy-liii'.  our  old  acpuaint- 
ance,  as  much  at  hume  at  .Madras  as  at 
Bru8Mols-in  the  cantonment  lui  under  the 
tents."—  VaiUtjf  Fair^  ii.  ch.  8. 

0APA88,  s.  Tlie  cotton  plant  and 
cotton-wool.  H.  kapiiSy  from  Skt. 
karpasuy  which  seems  as  if  it  must  be 
the  origin  of  Kdfuwcurvtf  though  the 
latter  is  applied  to  flax. 

17;',;^._".  .  .  Thoy  cannot  any  way  con- 
ceive the  mu-sttin  of  1738  to  be  a  tit  standard 
for  judging  by  them  of  the  doth  sent  this 
year,  as  Uie  copua  or  country  ootton  has 
not  l>oen  for  these  two  years  txi-st  under  nine 
or  ten  rupees,  .  .  "—Ft,  Wm.  Com,,  in 

L^mr/,  AO. 

11813.— "Guzemt  cowi  are  very  fond  of 
the  capauBsia,  or  cottan-eeed."- /hrici^  Or. 

Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  35. J 

CAPEL,  s.  Malayul.  kapital.,  *a 
ship.'  This  word  luis  been  imported 
into  Malay,  ktipal,  and  Javanese.  [It 
appears  to  be  .still  in  u.«*e  on  the  W. 
CWst;  see  Bombay  Gmdteer,  xiiL  (2) 
470.] 

1498.— In  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
of  (  alicutgiTenintho  AoMroifo  V.deOmtA 
we  have — 

"yaoo;  capelL  "-p.  118. 

1510. — "Some  others  which  art  in  (  lo  like 
ours,  that  is  in  the  bottom,  they  call  capeL" 
—Vwthma,  104. 
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CAPHLAN,  n.p.  This  ia  a  name 
which  was  ffiveii  by  several  19th- 

centun'  travellers  to  the  mountains  in 
Buriaa  from  which  the  rubius  pur- 
chased at  Ftett  were  said  to  conn*; 

till-  idea  of  their  (H.stan'c,  v^c,  hcing 
very  vague.  It  in  not  in  our  jjower  to 
say  what  name  was  int<?ude(l.  [It  was 
|H:rli.ij'>  Kii'd-pyenJ]  The  real  jtosition 
of  the  'rubv-mines'  ia  60  or  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Mandalay.  [See  Ball's  Tavernier, 
iL  99^  466  scqq.] 

1506. — " .  .  .  e  qui  ^  uno  porto  appresso 
uiio  ItxHi  cho  si  i  hiania  Acaplcn,  dove  li  se 
truva  molti  rubiui,  o  spiuade,  e  zoie  d'ugui 

ir>10.  — "The  sole  merchamJise  nf  thcso 
people  is  jewels,  that  is,  rubies,  which  como 
from  Another  city  culled  Capellan,  which  is 
diatani  from  this  (P«gu)  SOdays' joarney. " 

1516.— "Further  inland  than  the  mid 

Kingdom  of  .\va,  at  five  days  journey  t<»  the 
•outh-eaat,  is  another  city  of  Gentiles  .  .  , 
calletl  Capelan.  and  mH  numd  aro  likewise 
found  muDV  and  excellent  rubies,  which  they 
)>rinK  to  sell  at  the  dty  and  fair  of  Ava,  and 
whi«i  are  Vjetter  than  thoie  of  Ava." — 
Btariom,  187. 

c  1685. — "This  reficnt  of  Arquam  borders 

OB  the  interior  with  the  ^Tcat  raountjuii 
called  Capelangam,  where  are  many  plaices 
inhabited  by  a  not  very  civilised  people. 
These  carry  musk  and  rabies  to  the  great 
city  of  Ava,  wUob  ia  the  capital  cc  the 
Kingdom  of  Ar^tuUD.  .  .  ANHIIMinb  <b 
JUj/M  I,  iu  JiamtmO,  i,  334^. 

c.  1660.  —  *'.  .  .  A  nonntain  12  dayn 

jaumov  or  thereabtmts,  fn^m  .S."/v^/i  towards 
the  jJorth-ciust :  the  name  whorwf  is 
Oapelaa.  in  this  mine  are  found  groat 
qoantitiesof  Rubie«(."— rawraeer  (£.  T.)  ii. 
l«»;[ed..Ba//,  ii.  99]. 

Tflillip'B  Mineralogy  (according  to  dl. 
Bumev)  mentions  the  locality  of  the  ruby 
as  "t\io  Capelan  nifMintain",  sixty  miles 
from  Pe^e,  a  city  in  Ceylon  !  " — {J.  Ax.  S,»-. 
Hengaiy  li.  75),  "ftiia  writer  is  certainly  very 
looee  in  his  geography,  and  Dana  (ed.  1860) 
U  not  much  better:  ''Tlir  l>est  ruby  sap- 


phires occur  in  the  Capelan  mountains, 
Syrian,  a  dty  cf  Fcgu.^  — ifMcroAyy,  p.  222. 

CAPUCAT,  n.p.  Tlii'  nam.'  of  a 
jila<.e  on  the  sea  near  CaHcut,  nu  ti- 
tioned  by  several  old  antlions  l)iit 
\\lii'  ]i  lm.s  now  disappeared  from  tlie 
maps,  and  probably  uo  longer  exists?. 
The  proper  name  is  aneertaiii.  [It 
is  the  little  port  of  Kappatt  or  Kappat- 
tangadi  (Mai.  kdval,  'guard,'  pat  it, 
'  nlace,')  in  the  CoorcKimbranaud  Taluku 
of  the  Malaliar  District.  (Logan^  Man. 
^  Malabar,  i,  73).  The  Madraa  Gkm. 


calls  it  Catmaud,  Also  see  Gray, 
Fyrofd,  I  960.] 

1408.— In  the  Roteiro  it  is  oaUed  Oapoa. 

1  [>00.  —  "Thi.s  being  done  the  Caj)tain-Major 
(Pedralvaree  Cabral)  made  sail  with  the  fore- 
sail and  miasn,  and  went  to  the  port  of 
Capocate  which  was  nttached  to  the  some 
city  of  CAlecut,  and  w;ts  a  haven  where 
there  wa«  a  groat  loading  of  vessels,  and 
where  manr  ahipe  were  moored  that  were 
all  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Oalicut.  .  .  — 
Corr^-rt,  i.  207. 

1510.—".  .  .  another  place  called  Capo- 
gatto^  which  is  also  subject  to  the  Kin^  of 

Calecut.  Tliis  jilace  has  a  very  beautiful 
palace,  built  iu  the  aucieut  style." —  y'ar- 
188-184. 


ir)lfi.—  "  Further  on  .  .  .  is  another  town, 
.it  wtiich  there  is  a  small  river,  which  is  called 
Capucad,  where  there  are  many  countiy- 
iHjm  Moors,  and  much  shipping,  —itoj^ofa, 
152. 

1562. --"And  they  .seized  a  great  number 
of  giralM  and  vcHsels  belonging  to  thepeople 
of  Kabkad,  and  the  new  port,  and  Calient, 

and  Fumin  [(.-.  /''ounn/],  these  all  beintr 
subject  to  the  '/LiMuonn."  T<>/i/iit-"/-Mi<iu- 
hUl^rn,  tr.  by  J{o'r/itni/.<n,i,  p.  ir,7,  'fhe 
want  of  editing  in  thi«  la«t  book  is  deplorable. 

0 ASACO A,  OASAOOLLE,  EAR- 

KOLLEN,  &. .,  s.  Jfal.iv  kora-hOm  or 
kura-kurOf  which  is  [either  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  the  Malay  kfira-kSrOt  or 
ku-hlray  *a  tortoise,'  alluding,  one 
wotdd  .supTMMe,  either  to  tin-  shape  or 
pace  of  tlie  boat,  bvit  perlmps  the 
tortoise  was  named  from  the  boat, 
or  the  two  word.s  ;in'  indcpi-ndent ; 
or  from  the  Ar.  Jkuriurj  pL  iardkir^  'a 
large  merchant  'vesseL'  AxAt'  (s-v. 
Containi),  sjiys:  "In  the  absenoe  ot 
nnM)f  |(»  the  contrary,  we  may  assunu*. 
hjra-kora  to  be  native  Malayan."] 
Dozy  (S.V.  Oarraea)  says  that  the  Ar. 
hira  liirn  wjus  among  tin-  Arabs,  a 
merchant  vessel,  sometimes  of  very 
ffreat  siie.  Crawfurd  describes  the 
Malay  kHra-kum^  as  'a  large  kind  of 
sailing  ve-ssel* ;  liut  the  quotation 
tKmi  Jarric  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  Malay  galley.  Marre  {Kata-Kaia 
3/«/«ij/(r»?,  87)  sjiys  :  "The  Malay  koi»- 
kora  is  a  great  row-bout ;  still  iu  use 
iu  the  Molttocas.  Many  measure  100 
feet  long  and  10  wide.  Scmie  have  as 
many  as  90  rowers." 

c.  1330. — "We  embarked  on  the  sea  at 
Lddhikiya  in  a  big  k-urk-Sni  bolon^ng'  to 
(It  iiiH  sc  (Koplo,  the  ma.Hter  of  which  was 
called  MartAlamin." — Ibn  JkUuta,  ii.  2.'>4. 

18l».-»*'  I  took  the  ssa  oa  a  ncall  k>o  i:am 
bek»wii«  to  a  Ttanirian."— ifttf.  iv.  827. 
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1606.— **Th6  forenuMt  of  thwe  galleys  or 
GaracolleB  rooovered  our  Shippo,  wherein 
was  the  King  of  Tamata."— Jficid^eton'* 
FoyofM,  1S.8. 

"...  N'rivo  oon^TcnsA,  qimm  lingiiA 
}*utriA  caracora  i>untui»aut.  Navi^i  genu.s 
est  obl«5gum,  ot  anfjustum,  triremis  instar, 
Telia  aimul  et  remu  impellitur." — JarriCt 
Umaunu,  i.  192. 

[1613.— "Curra  cuna."    8«6  quotation 
nndor  ORANKAT.j 

1627. — "They  liaTe  Oallios  after  their 
manner,  formeu  like  Dm^jjon."*,  which  they 
row  very  swiftly,  they  call  them  karkoUen." 
—Pmtka$t  Pitgnmagtt  606. 

1659.— "They  (natives  of  Cemm,  &c.l 
hawked  these  dry  beads  backwards  and 
forwards  in  their  korrekorreB  iw  a  .sj>ocial 
larity."—  WalUr  SekulUen't  Ott-Induchc 
Reise,  Ac.,  p.  41. 

1711.-  "  Ll  I'Lilippiiies  n.niuiieiit  oes 
kit  linens  caracoaa.  O'est  vae  eop^e  de 
petite  galore  k  fUMC  ot  k  VoUos.** — lAttm 
Edif.  iv.  27. 

1774. — "A  corocoro  i"«  a  vcssol  gonerally 
fitted  with  outriggi  rs,  having  a  liigh  arched 
stem  and  stem,  like  the  points  of  a  half 
moon.  .  .  .  The  Dntdi  haTo  fleets  of  them 
*t  Amboyna,  which  they  employ  as  triiarrhi- 
4XMtoa." — Forrtst,  Vouage  to  S.  Oniiica,  23. 
Forrest  has  a  plate  m  a  cogoooro,  p.  64. 

[I'^W.  — "The  boat  was  one  of  the  kind 
calk'il  kora-kora.  cjuite  n[H!n.  very  low,  and 
alK>ut  fcjur  touM  burden.  It  had  out  ri^r(;ors 
of  bamboo,  about  live  off  each  side,  which 
supported  a  bamboo  platfomi  extending^  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  On  the  extreme 
outside  of  this  sat  the  twenty  rowers,  while 
within  was  a  convoiiioiit  ixu-mge  foro  .iiul 
aft.  The  middle  of  the  boat  was  covered  i 
witii  a  ^atoh-house,  in  which  besgage  and 
pMBonmrsare  stowed  ;  the  gunwale  was  not 
more  raan  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the 
pmit  .«ido  and  top  wuipht,  and  general 
clumsiness,  the-c  iM.nt-  are  danjjerous  in 
heavy  weather,  aii'i  aro  not  infrequently 
lost.'^—  WaUace^  Mala^  Anh.,  ed.  1890, 
p.  266.1 

CARAFFE,  Dozy  sihow.s  tlmi 
this  word,  which  iu  Eiitflisli  we  use 
for  a  water-bottle,  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  conie.s  from  tlic  rojt  (jharnf,  'to 
draw'  (watcrl  through  the  Sp.  garrd/a. 
Bat  the  precise  Arabic  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionuies.  (See  under  OAfiBOT.) 

G  AB  AMBOLA,  s.  Tlje  name  given 
1)V  various  old  writers  on  \VL-,stern  [ 
Iinlia  to  tilt'  beautiful  arid  fruit  of 
the  tree  {N.O.  Omluieae)  called  hy  j 
Linn,  irota  this  word,  Averrhoa  eanmr 
boht.  Thi.s  name  was  that  u.sed  liy 
the  Portupue.i.'.  De  tells  ua  tliat 
it  wiiH  the  Malal«ir  name.  The  word 
karunlKil  i.s  al.^o  given  by  Molesworth 
as  the  MahraUri  name ;  (another  form 


is  iaramfteto,  which  comes  from  the 

Skt,  karmara  given  below  in  the  .sense 
of  ' food-aj)jieti/.er '].  In  Ui)|)er  India 
the  fruit  m  called  kamrangoj  kamrakJi^ 
or  khamrak  (Skt  kairmam,  harmOn, 
knrmaraka,  knmuiranga).*  (5?ee  also 
BliTMRRB.)  Why  a  cannon  at  billiards 
should  be  called  oy  the  French  coram-  • 
bolage  we  do  not  know.  [H  Mr.  Ball 
bo  right,  the  fruit  ha.^  a  name,  Cape- 
Gkxxseberry,  in  China  which  in  India 
w  uised  for  the  Tiparry. — X^iingt 
Chinese,  3rd  ed.  263.] 

c.  l.m— "  Another  fruit  Is  the  Kermeflk. 

It  is  tlut^tl  with  five  sides,"  kc.~ErsJn»e'9 
BaUr,  325. 

1563. — *'  0.  Antonia,  pluck  me  from  that 
tree  a  Canunbola  or  two  (for  so  they  call 
thoin  in  Malavar,  and  wc  have  adopteil  the 
Malavar  name,  because  that  was  the  first 
region  where  we  got  aoquaintod  witt  thorn). 

"A.    Here  they  are. 

"  R.  They  are  beautiful ;  a  sort  of  sour- 
sweet,  not  irry  acid. 

"0.  They  are  called  in  Canaha  and 
Oeoan  casiam,  and  in  Haky  to/tsite  .  .  . 
they  make  with  sugar  a  very  pleasant  con- 
serve of  these.  .  .  .  Antonia!  bring  hither 
a  preserved  rsimmhoia."— fltowgi  ff.  46r, 
47. 

1696.— "There  is  another  frnite  eaUed 

Carambolas.  which  hath  8  (.'i  really)  t-oniors, 
AH  bigge  !us  .1  siuiil  aple,  .sower  in  eating,  like 
vnripe  plum.s,  and  most  v»od  to  make  Con- 
semes.  (iVote  by  J^aiudatnu).  The  froito 
which  the  HalaDars  and  Porttnffales  call 
Carambolas,  i-<  in  Docan  c.illed  Camarix, 

in  Canar,  ('am-itix  and  Vantbeli ;  in  Malaio, 
BuIhihIm,  ant]  )>v  the  Persians  ChamaiOdk" 
—LituchoUn,  96  ;  ( 11  il;.  Sx^  ii.  33]. 

1672. — "The  Carambola  ...  as  lar^e  as 
a  i>oar,  all  .%culpturL'<l  la-  it  .vore)  and  divided 
into  ribs,  the  ridges  of  which  are  not  round 
but  sfaaip,  resembling  the  heads  of  those 
iron  maces  that  were  anoiently  in  use."— /*. 
VinretVBo  Marin,  3.52. 

1H78.~".  .  .  the  oxalic  KfeBUk."— /» 

/n;f  IiuHuH  (j'anien,  50. 

[1900.  —  ".  .  .  that  mast  curious  of  fruits,  the 
carambola,  called  V>y  the  Chinese  the  yoNjr- 
Co,  or  foreign  peach,  though  why  this  name 
should  have  been  seioetodT is  a  mystery,  lor 
when  cut  through,  it  looks  like  a  star  with 
five  rays.  Uy  Euroooans  it  is  also  known  as 
the  Cnpe  gootehrrnr^BatL  ThiitM  GftMesr, 
3rd  ed.  p.  253.] 

GABAT,  H.  Arab  kirrdt,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Gr.  Kepdnof,  a  l>ean 
ot  tlie  KfpaT(la  or  carob  tree  Weraionta 
rilifiM,  L.).  This  bean,  like  the  Indian 

rati  (s«'e  RTJTTEE)  w  as  u-^ed  a  weight, 
and  thence  ixlao  it  gave  name  to  a  coin 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker  observes  that  the  Ikct  tliat  there 
Is  an  acid  and  a  sweet-frolted  variety  (Wmbm)  of 
this  plant  Indicates  a  veiy  oM  eoltlvsuoik 
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of  account,  if  not  actual.  To  diacuas 
the  cant  fully  would  be  a  task  of 
extreme  complexity,  and  would  occupy 
several  pages. 

Under  the  name  of  tiUqua  it  was 
tlic  24 til  jmrt  of  the  golden  solidus  of 
Coiistantme,  which   was  again  =  J  of 
an  ounce.    Hence  this  carat  waaa 
%\x  of  an  ounce.   In  the  passage  from 
St.  Isidore  quoted  helow,  the  cerates 
ia  distinct  from  the  sUi^m^  and  = 
l\  Miqttoi.  This  we  cannot  explain, 
but  the  tiliqua  Graeca  was  the  xcpdnor ; 
and  the  tUiqita  as  ^\  of  a  solidus  is 
the  parent  of  thi  carat  in  all  its  uses. 
[S«i'  Prof.  Gardner,  in  Smith,  Did. 
Atit.  3r<l  I'd.  ii.  675.]    Tims  we  find 
tlie  carat  at  Coustantiuople  in  the  14th 
centnryw A  of  the  hyverpera  or  Greek 
bezant,  which  was  a  deoased  representa- 
tive of  the  .solidus  ;  and  at  Alexandria 
A  of  the  Arabic-  dindr^  which  was  a 
purer  representative  of  the  solidus. 
And  s<i,  a."?  tlie  Hoinan  uncia  signified 
of  any  unit  (compare  <mnce,  ineh\ 
so  to  a  certain  extent  eanU  came  to 
si^iify   ^.     Dictionaries  give  Aral), 
fimff  as  ",>i  of  an  ounce/'   Of  this 
we  do  not  know  the  evidence.  The 
Engluk  Offdeptuiia  (8.T.)  a^in  sUtes 
that   "the  carat  was   oriLMually  the 
24th  part  of  the  marc^  or  half-pound, 
amonp  the  French,  from  whom  the  wora 
canie. '    This  si  utenc^  perhaps  contains 
more  than  one  error ;  but  still  both 
of  theie  allegations  exhibit  the  carat 
as  ^th  part   Among  our  goldamiths 
the  term  is  still  u.seff      mea.su re  the 
pi-oportionate  quality  of  gold  ;  pure 
gold  being  pat  at  84  oom^x,  gold  with 
i\  alloy  at  22  carats,  with  J  alloy  at 
18  carutSj  &c.    And  the  word  seems 
alflo  Hike  Anna,  q.v.)  sometimes  to 
have  oeen  used  to  express  a  propor- 
tionate scale  iti  other  matters,  as  is 
illustrated  by  a  curious  passage  in 
Marco  Polo,  quoted  below. 

The  carat  is  al.so  used  as  a  weight 
for  diamonds.  As  of  an  ounce  troy 
this  ought  to  make  it  3i  grains.  But 
these  carats  really  run  151^  to  the 
ounce  troy,  .so  that  the  diamond  carat 
ia  3i  grs.  nearly.  This  we  presume 
was  adopted  direct  from  some  foreign 
system  in  which  the  camt  vns  of  the 
local  ounce.  [See  BalL  Tavemier,  ii. 
447.] 

e.  A.I>.  088.'-«**8Oiqua  rigesima  quarta 
pars  solidi  o-»t,  ab  arbori.?  .inline  Tocabulum 
teneas.  Cerates  oboli  para  media  est  siliqufi 

jBaae  latiaitas  wmi- 


obulQ  vocat;  Cerates  aut«ni  Uraoco,  Latino 
siliqua  cornuQ  interi)retatur.  Obulua  sUiquis 
tribus  appenditor,  habeDMceratatdmm,  flabw 
qtuttuor.'— /«Mfori  mapahmtit  Open  (ed. 

Paris,  1601),  p.  224. 

1298.— "The  Great  Kama  sends  his  oom- 
misaioDere  to  the  Pkwrinee  to  select  four  or 
five  hundred  ...  of  Oie  nio.st  iK-autifiil 
voung  women,  acconlinj<  to  the  scale  of 
beiiuty  enjuinud  upon  them.  The  commis- 
sioners .  .  .  assemble  «U  the  girls  of  the 
provinoe,  in  presenoe  of  appndsera  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  These  carefully  survey  the 
points  of  each  pirl.  .  .  .  They  will  then  set 
down  jtomo  as  estimated  at  16  carats,  some 
at  17,  18,  20,  or  more  or  less,  aooording  to 
the  sum  of  the  beautiee  or  defects  of  eaeli. 
And  whatever  standartl  tho  frreat  Kaan  may 
have  fixed  for  those  that  uro  to  he  brought 
to  him,  whether  if  be  20  carats  or  21,  the 
commissioners  select  the  required  number 
from  those  who  have  attainea  to  that  stan- 
dard."—3/«rco  /Wo,  2nd  ed.  i.  3.'W-35]. 

1673.  — "A  stone  of  one  Carraok  is  worth 
IW."— .JVysr,  214. 

OAEAVAN,  8.  P.  kartcdn;  a 
convoy  of  travellers.  The  Ar.  idAla 
is  more  generally  used  in  India.  *  The 
word  is  found  in  Frencli  as  early  as 
the  13th  century  {Littr^.  A  quota- 
tion helow  shows  that  the  English 
transfer  of  the  word  to  a  wheeled 
conveyance  for  travellers  (now  for 
goods  alflo)  dates  from  the  1 7th  century. 
The  aMat'\iaftioii  van  in  this  aenae 
seems  to  have  acquired  rights  as  an 
English  word,  though  the  altogether 
analQgoas  ftua  ia  aull  hiolced  on  a» 
slang. 

c.  1270.  —  "  Meanwhile  the  convoy  (la 
caravan&i  frr)m  Tort<jsrt  ,  .  ,  armed  seven 
ves;<els  in  such  wi.so  that  any  one  of  them 
could  take  a  galley  if  it  ran  alongside."— 
ChroiiieU  ^  Jamet  of  Aragon,  tr.  by  Foiter, 
i.  379.  /  . 

1330. — "  De  hac  civitate  recedons  cum 
caravanis  et  cum  quadam  societate,  ivi 
versus  Indiam  Superiorem." — Friar  OtMc, 
in  Oaihay,  kc.,  ii.  App.  iii. 

1384.— "  Rimonda  che  I'aTemou  vedemo 

e  di  Savaml,  die  reoavaao  •pederie  ddle 

parti  d*  Ind'm."—  Frescobaftti,  64. 

c.  1420.—"  Is  adolescens  ab  Damasoo  Sy- 
riae,  nbi  meroatu«e  gimtii  arat,  percepts 
prius  Arabum  linguft,  m  ooetu  mercatorum 
— hi  sexconti  erant — quam  vvJgo  oaroanam 
dicunt.  .  .  .'  -N.OamHtinPuggimdermrit' 
taie  Fortunae. 

1627. — "  A  Caravan  i.*!  a  convoy  of  souldiurs 
for  the  safety  of  merchantn  that  tniuell  in  the 
East  Countreys."— .il/*>w/i««r,  2nd  ed.  .s.v. 

1674.  — Caravan  or  Karavan  (Fr.  mra- 
vant)  a  Convoy  of  Jvjuldiers  for  the  .sjifety 
of  Merchants  that  travel  by  Land.  Also  of 
lato  conmpUy  used  with  va  for  a  kind  of 
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Wamoa  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from 
iMSSaar^^ftoitoffnfhia,  Ate,  by  J.  B. 

OAEAVANSEfiAY,  a.  P.  kar- 
iMlManSi ;  a  Serai  (q.v.)  for  tlie  raoep- 
tion  of  ChHWvaiiB  (q.v.). 

1401.  -"  And  the  next  day  being  Tu«Kiay. 
thoy  dojKirted  thence  and  go\na  about  2 
leagues  arrived  at  n  great  house  like  an  Inn, 
nmdk  Ui«7  oaU  CarabuuMkca  (read  -tara), 
and  hew  were  Gbacataya  lookug  after  the 
Emperor's  horses."— Ctew  |  wmiL  Oomp. 
Jdartham,  p.  114. 

n928.— **  In  the  Pentan  Ungnaff e  they  oeU 
tho?e  hf)u«je»  carvanoaru,  wtooh  means 
restiiig-plttco  for  caravans  and  etoangoni." 
-^Tenreiro,  ii.  p.  11.] 

1554.—"  I'ttv  k  parleraonnentdeoenom  do 
Carbachara  :  .  .  .  le  ne  pern  le  nommor 
autretuent  un  Fnin<,'>ix,  sinon  vn  Car- 
liaidUUra'-  et  pour  le  <it>nnor  ^  cn- 

tendie,  il  fault  anppoeer  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
d'boatelleries  es  pavs  ou  domaine  le  Turc, 
ne  de  lieux  pour  se  loger,  stnon  dedens  oellee 
inaiaoiis  publiques  appell(5c  Carbachara. 
.  .  ."—Obsernittons  par  P.  lidun,  i.  51). 

1554. _«« Hie  divertiin  diveieoifam  pobtt> 
cum,  Caravaaarai  Turcae  vocant  .  .  .  vaa- 
tum  est  aoditicium  .  •  • .  >Q  cujua  medio 

Sitet  area  ponendis  sarcinia  et  camalis*"-- 
u«frf7uu,  kpist.  i.  (p.  35). 
1619. — "  ...  a  preat  Iwusar,  enckwed  and 
roofed  in,  where  they  .sell  stuffs,  clolh;*,  &c. 
with  the  House  of  the  Mint,  and  the  great 
caravaneerai,  whioh  beara  the  name  of  LaJa 
Bcig  (beoauae  Lala  Beig  the  Treasurer  gives 
audtenoes,  and  does  his  business  there)  and 
another  little  caravanserai,  culled  that  of 
the  (jfhilac  or  people  of  Ohilan. "— /^  de/to 
ValU  (from  Ispahan),  ii.  8;  (oomp.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  95]. 

1627.— "At  Band  Ally  we  found  a  neat 
Canvfaitaraw  or  Inne  .  .  .  buflt  by  mens 
oharity,  to  give  all  eivill  pa-wngers  a  rest- 
ing place  gnUU;  to  keepe  them  from  the  in- 
jury of  theevee^  baaatSt  weather,  kc."—Btr- 
b€ri»  p.  m. 


OABAVEL,  s.   This  often  occurs 

in  the  old  Fortugiie-'H!  narratives.  The 
word  is  allegt'd  to  be  not  Oriental^  but 
Celtic,  and  conm-ittd  in  its  origin 
with  thi-  nh\  liritish  corarU ;  jioe  tlie 
quotation  from  Isidore  of  Seville,  the 
indication  of  which  we  owe  to  Bluteau, 
fl.v.  Tlie  Portugnese  caravel  is  di-- 
acribed  by  the  latter  jus  a  'round 
veasel'  {i.e.  not  long  and  sharp  like 
a  galley),  with  latci-n  siils,  r.nlniaiily 
of  200'  tons  burthen.  The  character 
of  SMoftuess  attributed  io  the  caravtl 
(see  bc^  Damian  and  Bacon  below) 
has  ao^ieeted  to  u.*^  whether  the  word 
Ims  not  ronie  rather  from  the  Persian 
Gulf— Turki  kardvnd,  'a  scout,  an 
on^postt  a  vanguard.'  Doubtless  there 


are  ditliculties.  [The  N.S,D.  says 
that  it  is  probably  the  dim.  of  Sp. 
caraba.']  The  word  is  found  in  the 
following  passage,  i^uoted  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Nilus,  who  died  c.  1000, 
a  date  hardly  consistent  with  Turkish 
origin.  But  the  Latin  translation  is 
by  Cardinal  Sirlet.  c.  1650,  and  tha 
word  may  have  been  changed  or 
modified  : — 

"Cogitavit  enim  in  unaquaque  Calabriae 
regione  perficere  navigia.  .  .  .  Id  autem  non 
ferentos  Rnssani  cives  .  .  .  rimol  inroentea 
ao  tumultuantes  navigia  combnasetTint  et 
eas  quae  Caravellae  appellantur  socuerunt." 
—In  the  CoUeotion  of  Martetu  and  JJumnd, 
▼i.  ool.  MO. 

c.  638.— "  Carabufl,  pama  scafa  ox  viraine 
facta,  quae  contexta  orudo  corio  genus  navi- 
gii  praebet."— MbrifiQMl.  OpenL  (FmK 
1601).  p.  255. 

1492. — "So  being  one  day  irnportoned  by 
the  said  Christopher,  the  citholic  King  was 
pemaded  by  him  that  nothing  should  keep 
him  from  making  this  experiment ;  and  so 
effoctu.il  was  thU  persuasion  that  they  fitted 
out  for  him  a  nhip  and  two  caraYels,  with 
which  at  the  beginning  of  August  1492,  with 
120  men,  sail  was  made  from  Gades." — ^"ium- 
mory  o/t/u  U.  of  the  llVjfem  /lulwt,  by  iVrtre 
Martire  in  Ram  usio,  iii.  f.  1. 

1506.—"  Item  traze  dolla  Mina  d'oro  de 
Ginea  ogn  anno  dneali  120  mila  che  yien 
ogni  mise  do*  oaxavelle  con  dooati  10  mila." 
—Ltonardo  di  Ca'  MoBSfr,  p.  80. 

1549._««Viginti  et  quinqne  agilee  naues, 
quas  et  caravellaa  diaii»nsb 
nauium  soli  Lusitanl  Qtnntor.  — l«imcwi» 
a  (Jots,  Dirnsit  Oppugnatio,  ed.  1602,  p.  289. 

1552.—"  lis  Ukohkrent  les  borddoi  de  leurs 
Karawellea;  oni^t  lean  vaisMaax  de 
pavilions,  et  •'avancteent  aur  iumu.  —Sidt 

Ali,  p.  70. 

e.  1616.— "She  may  spare  me  her  miw>n 
and  her  Iwmnet.s  ;  I  am  a  carvel  to  her."— 
BMUm.  a,-  /■  /«<.,  ii'lt  triOuiUt  Monfij,  i.  1. 

 "Sunt  etiam  naves  iinaodam  nun- 

ctae  quae  ad  otticium  oeieritatis  apponte 
exstructao  sunt  upias  oanallaa  Tooant)."-- 

1888.— "The  deep-sea  fishing  Vmats  called 
MaeKea*  ...  are  oarvel  built,  aud  now 
generally  iron  fastened.  .  .  ." — Short  Accvunt 
of  Bombay  Fisiienes,  by  />.  (J.  Mmedo»ald, 
M.D. 


CABBOY,  s.  A  large  ghiss  bottle 
holding  several  gallons,  and  generally 
covered  with  wic-ker-work,  well  known 
in  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used 
to  convey  acids  and  corrosive  liquids 
in  bulk.  Tlu»ugh  it  is  not  an  Anglo 
Indian  word,  it  comes  (in  tlie  form 
iardba)  from  Persia,  as  Wedgwood 
has  pointed  out.  Kaempfer,  whom 
we  quote  from  his  description  of  the 
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M'ine  trade  at  Sliiraz,  gives  an  exact 
etchiiijg  of  a  carboy.  Littr^  mentions 
that  tne  late  M.  MoU  lef erred  eaiaffe 
to  the  same  original  ;  Imt  see  that 
word.  Kardba  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  Ax.  JtirhOf  'a  laige  leathern  milk- 
bottle.' 

1712. — *'  Va.sji  vitrea,  alia  sunt  majora, 
anpoUaoaa  et  ciroumducto  acirpo  tunioata, 
qoaaTooaotKanMi .  .  .  Venit  JTaniteniia 

apud  ritriarios  duobus  mamudi,  wo  oa- 
ri\xi."—h.aempfer,  Amoen.  Exot.  379. 

1764.— <*  I  d«Iiv«rad  a  pr«Mnt  to  the 

G<ivomor,  consisting  of  oranpe**  and  k'nioiiH, 
with  Mveral  surta  of  dried  frutts,  and  aix 

kaibayi  «f  lifehaa  wine."— J7mmi^»  L  108. 

1800  "Six  corabaha  of  raae>«ater.''-> 
i%au«,  Jymb.  tu  Ava,  y.  i68. 

ma— "Carboy  of  Roaewater.  . .  Afi7- 
t«r«,ii.  830. 

1875.—'*  People  who  make  it  (Sbiraz  Wine) 
generally  bottle  it  themselTos,  or  else  nell  it 
m  hutre  iK.ttlL"*  called  'Kuraba'  hoMin^ 
aboat  a  duzea  quarta." — JUacgregor,  Journeii 
Anm^  Bunmtm,  fee.,  1879,  L  87. 

OABOANA,  OABCONNA,  s.  U. 
from  F.  kdrkhana,  'a  place  where 
bufliiieeB  ia  done ' ;  a  workshop ;  a 
departmental  establishment  sucli  as 
that  of  the  commissariat,  or  the 
artiUery  park,  in  the  field. 

IMS. — "There  are  abo  found  many  raised 

Walkn  and  Tent.n  in  stindry  Places,  that  are 
the  offices  of  soveral  OtHcors.  Husides  these 
there  are  many  great  HailH  that  ore  called 

Xar-Xaaara,  or  plaoes  where  Handy-crafts- 
maa  do  woffk.*'— if«nU<r,  E.  T.  88;  fed. 

Con$t,ihlf,  258]. 

c.  1766.— "In  reply,  Hydur  oleoded  his 
poirerty  .  .  .  but  be  promised  tJiat  u  soon 
ee  he  ahould  have  establi-xhed  his  i-owlt, 
and  had  time  t<>  regulate  his  dti-.trtrnuiits 
(Klrkb&naj&t),  the  amount  fihuuld  he  paid." 
•—Hutuim  Ali  KhoHf  Jiittory  Vjf  Ugdur 
Nmk,  p.  87. 

1800.  —  *'  The  elephant  hclongs  to  the  Kar- 
kaaa,  bat  you  may  aa  well  keep  him  till  we 
OMet"— IVUIm^  L  144. 

1804.— "If  the  (bullock)  estahlishraent 
ahoold  be  lonned,  it  should  be  in  regular 
SttfeBua."— ih£  UL  612. 

OABCOON,  8.  Mahr.  kdrkun,  'a 
clerk,*  H. — P.  kdr-kun^  (facietidarum 
fadar)  or  *iiiaiiaser.' 

[c.  1.190  "In  the  same  way  as  the  kar- 
koa  sets  down  the  transactions  of  the  assess- 
rasoti,  the  mmjpaddam  attd  the  patwOri  shall 
keep  their  req[Motiva  aooooata"— iito,  tr. 

Jarreti.  ii.  45. 

[1615.  — "Made  means  to  the OenMUe  or 

Smrmnoto  help  us  to  the  copiu  of  theKiag^* 
licence."— /'o»<<r,  Lftten,  iii.  m. 


[1616.—"  Addiok  Raia  Pengdou  OontB  of 
thi«  place."— 76Mf.  It.  167.] 

1826.  —  "  Mv  benefactor's  chief  carcoon  or 
clerk  allowed  me  to  sort  out  and  direct 
despatches  to  oflloara  at  a  dlstanca  who  be- 
longed to  the  command  of  the  great  Sawant 
Rao."— /'a«dwfu»y  Han,  21 ;  [ed.  1878,  L 
J8.) 

OA&ENS,  n.|>.  Burm.  Aa-ren9,[a 
word  of  which  the  meaning  ie  very 

nncert«iii.  It  i.s  s;ii(l  to  mean  'dirty- 
feeders,'  or  'low-caste  people,'  and  it 
has  been  conneefced  with  the  Kirdta 

tril>e  (see  the  question  discussed  by 
MrMafw'i,  77i«  Karens  of  the  Gulden 
Chersonese,  43  ^  name  applied 

to  a  group  of^  non-Buniitt.H<'  tribei, 
settled  in  the  forest  and  hill  tracts 
of  Pegu  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Burma,  from  Meigai  in  the  south, 
to  beyond  Toungoo  in  the  north,  and 
from  Arakan  to  the  Salwen,  and 
beyond  that  river  far  into  Siamese 
territm^.  They  do  not  know  the 
name  Karengy  iwr  have  they  one  name 
for  their  own  race ;  distinguiBhin^ 
among  these  whom  we  call  Karens, 
three  tribes,  Sgaw,  Pwu,  and  lighii^ 
which  differ  somewhat  in  cu.stotiuj 
and  tradition-s,  and  eapecially  in 
language.  "The  results  of^ the  lai>our.s 
among  them  of  the  American  Rijitist 
Mission  have  the  appearance  of  being 
almost  miraculous,  and  it  is  not  going 
t(M)  far  to  state  that  the  ce.ssation  of 
blood  feud.H,  and  the  peaceable  way 
in  which  the  ^^^^iou.s  trilies  are  linng 
.  .  .  and  have  lived  together  sincethey 
came  under  Briti.sh  rule,  is  far  more 
due  to  the  influence  e.\ercised  over 
them  by  the  missionaries  than  to  the 
!  measure.s  adopted  by  the  Engli.sh 
Government,  beneticial  as  these  doubt- 
less have  been "  {Br.  Burma  Oazetlter^ 
[ii.  226]).  The  author  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  .should  not,  however, 
have  admitted  tlie  quotation  of  Dr. 
Mason's  fanciful  notion  about  the 
identity  of  Marco  Polo'.s  Carajan  with 
Karen,  which  ia  totally  groutidle^ss. 

1759. — "There  is  another  {>ci>ple  in  thi.i 
country  called  Oartaaners,  whiter  thnn 
either  (Burmans  or  Pegu  i  '  •  .^-uished 
int^)  JSurtif/fiiii'ik  and  /V/"  Canaiiners  ;  they 
live  in  the  ictKxh,  in  sinall  .S<K'ictie8,  of  ton 
or  twelve  houit$j  are  not  wanting  in  in- 
dustry, though  it  goes  no  further  than  to 
procure  them  an  annual  subaistenca." — In 
DaiiympU,  Or.  Hep.  i.  100. 

17W  -  '  •  Krom  this  reverend  father  (V.  San- 
germano)  I  received  much  useful  informa- 
tion.  He  told  roe  of  a  singular  daaariptioii 
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at  peoplu  aiUixl  CSanynen  or  Carianen, 
that  imuibit  differaat  parte  of  the  country, 
particulnrl^  the  western  provinoea  of  Dalla 

and  Baiisem,  several  societies  of  whom  a\no 
ilwoll  iri  the  district  iidjucunt  to  It;iiig<MJii. 
Uo  reprosoDted  them  as  a  sioiple,  innocent 
race,  speaking  a  language  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Birmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions 
of  relifpon.  .  .  .  They  are  timorous,  honest, 
mild  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
hospitable  to  strangers." — JSi/meg,  207. 

0.  1819.— "We  mutt  not  omit  here  the 

Carian,  a  p  DoH  and  peaceable  people,  who 
live  dispersed  through  the  forests  of  Peg^, 
in  snuul  villages  cutisisting  of  4  or  5 
hooaes  .  .  .  they  are  totally  aependentapon 
the  despotic  govenuMnt  of  tho  BmrmoeaL" 
Sangmmno,  p.  M. 

OABICAL,  u.i).  Etymologj-  doubt- 
ful ;  Taiii.  Karaikkdly  fwhicli  is  eitlu-r 
iMfrat,  '  maaonry '  or  *■  tlie  plant,  thoruy 
webexa' :  hUL,  'ehaniiel'  0ladira»  Adm, 
Man.  ii.  212,  Gloss,  s.v.)].  A  Freucli 
settlement  within  the  limita  of  Tai\)ore 
district. 

GABNATIC,  n.i>.  Kanuitaka  and 
KdrndtaJea^  Skt.  aojective  lorms  from 

Kmndta    or    Kclnidta,    [Tam.  Arar, 
'black,'  7i(Idu,  'oountrv'].    Tliis  word 
in  native  use,  accurdiug  lo  Bp.  Caldwell, 
denoted   the  Telegu  and  Oanarese 
j)eople  and   tlieir   l.inpu.ige,   but  in 
process  of  time  becauie  specially  the 
appellation  of  the   people  speaking 
Ouiarese  and   their  language  (Drav. 
Oram.  2iid  •mI.  lutr.xl.  p.  34).  The 
Mahomnieduns   un   their    arrival    in  , 
8.  India  found  a  region  wlii.  h  »'tu-  j 
braces  Mvson*  anil  part  nf  'rrlinguna 
(in  fact  the  kiugdoui  of  VijayuntigHra), 
cdled  the  Karndtaha  country,  and 
this  was  identical  in  application  (and 
prolmbly    in    etymology)    with    the  ] 
OanAia  country   (tpv.j  of  the  older 
Portuguese  waiters.    The  Karndtaka 
ln'came   extended,  especially   in  oon- 
nectiou  with  the  rule  of  the  Nabobs 
of  Areotf  who  partially  occupied  the 
Vijayanagara    territory,    and  were 
known  as  Xawalw  of  the  Karmifaku, 
to  the  country  below  the  (Jhauls,  on 
the  etatern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  just 
as  the  other  form  Caiiara  had  IxTdiiie 
extended  to  the  country  Ijelow  the 
Weetem    Glurats;    and  eventually 
among  the  English  the  term  Camatic 
came  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  eastern 
low  country,  though  never  quite  to 
al>9olutely  as  Canara  has  become  re- 
stricted to  the  western  low  country. 
The  term  OarwUic  is  now  obsolete. 


c.  A.D.  f»60.— In  the  BrUiat  SLi,',hita,oi  Varft- 
haniihira,  in  the  enumorntion  uf  peoples  end 
regions  uf  the  south,  we  have  in  Kern's  truae* 
lation  {J.  R  At  Soc.  N.S.  v.  83)  ifannrffc; 
the  oriKM'nai  f  rin,  iHueh  ii  iwt  given  hj 
Kern,  is  Karnfcta. 

c.  A.D.  1100.— In  the  later  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture this  name  often  twcurs,  <.g.  in  the 
Kathasarit$dgarxt^  or  'Ocean  of  Rivers  of 
Stories,'  a  collection  of  Uiles  (in  vene) 
of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centniy, 
by  SomadeTA,  of  Kadnnir ;  but  it  b  not 
l>ossibIe  to  attach  any  very  precise  meaning 
to  the  word  as  there  used.  [See  refs.  in 
Ttameif,  tr.  ii.  661.] 

A.D.  1400. — The  word  a\so  occurs  in  the 
inscriptiun!)  uf  the  Vijayanagara  dynasty, 
f-.g.  in  one  of  a.d.  1400.— '{^/«n.  o/3.Jndiin 

I'ahifutjrxiiAy,  2nd  ed.  pi.  xxx.) 

1608.  —  "  In  the  land  of  Karn&ta  and 
Vidyiinagara  was  the  King  Mahendra.**— 
TanauOha'*  H.  ^  Bvddhimt  by  Sdii^fntr, 
p.  287. 

«.  161<k — **The  Zumindars  of  Singaldij) 
(Oejloa)  and  Tamttak  came  up  with  their 
roreea  and  expelled  Sheo  Rai,  the  nder  of 

the  Dakhin."— FiruA/<(,  in  Elliot,  vi.  549. 

1614.— See  quotation  fnua  Coato  under 
CANARA. 

[1623.— "His  Tributaries,  ono  of  whom 
was  the  Queen  of  Oumat."— Z'.  lUUa  VuiUt 
Hak.  See.  H.  814.] 

c.  1652.  — "  fkindicot  is  ono  uf  the  strong- 
est Cities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Camatica."— 
Tavemier,  B.  T.  tt.  98;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  284]. 

c.  1660.— "ITio  RiOs  of  the  Kamatik, 
Mahratta  (oountryh  and  Telingana,  were 
subject  to  the  lUEf  of  Bidar."— 'ilsiol^atfa, 

in  k/litit  vii.  126 

1673. — "  I  received  this  information  from 
the  natiiraa,  lliat  the  Osnatlek  country 

reache.s  from  Oontjola  to  the  Zamerhin  * 
('<.)untry  of  the  SlalalMint  alontf  the  Sea, 
and  inland  up  to  the  Popix^r  Mountiin-i  <if 
Sunda  .  .  .  Brdmurf,  four  D.iys  Journey 
henoe,  if)  the  Capital  City. "  /V.'/  r.  Itj2,  in 
Letter  (V.,  A  Relation  of  Uu  Caaatiok 
C'uuiUry.— Here  he  identifies  the  "Cana- 
tiok"  with  Ouiaim  below  the  Okante. 

So  also  the  ooiv^t  of  Gknaia  seems 
meant  in  the  following : — 

c.  1"B0.  — "Thoufrh  the  navigation  from 
the  Camatic  C(>a.<*t  to  Bombay  is  of  a  very 
short  run,  of  not  above  ax  or  wmb  degfeee. 
.  .  ."—Onte,  i.  'm. 

,,  "The  Camatic  or  province  of 
Arcot  ...  its  limits  now  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  which  bounded  the  ancient 
Camatic;  for  the  Naboba  of  Aroot  have 

never  oxtondod  their  authority  ]>eyond  the 
river  ( ioii'k'i^nnia  to  the  north  ;  the  i?roat 
chain  of  inounUiins  to  the  west ;  and  the 
branches  of  the  Kingdom  of  Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore,  and  Maiasore  to  the  muth  ;  the 
sea  bound.s  it  on  the  east." — II.  vii. 

1762.— "Siwaoe  Madhoo  Kao  .  .  .  with 
this  immense  force  .  .  .  made  an  faiennion 
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into  the  Kamatie  Balaghaut."— ir«Mfn»  AU 
KlutM,  Htttonf  of  Hydn'  Naii,  148. 

1792.  —  "I  hfijte  that  our  acquisitions  by 
thia  poaca  will  give  so  much  additional 
■InuiKlb  and  oompaetnen  to  fhe  frontier 

of  our  possessions,  WAh  in  the  Camatic, 
and  on  the  <XMU5t  of  Malabar,  :i3  to  render 
it  difficult  for  any  power  above  the  GhautA 
to  invade  us."— l«m  ConwUlis's  Dmpettah 
from  Seringapatam,  in  Aiim-Jrarr,  ii.  06. 

1826.— -"Camp  near  Chillumbrum  (Cama- 
tic), March  2l8t."  This  date  of  a  letter  of 
Bp.  Heber's  is  probablv  one  of  the  latest 
uMtanoM  of  the  OM  of  uie  t«rm  in  a  natural 
way. 

CABNATIG  FASHION.  See 
under  BENIOHTED. 

(1)  .  OABEACK,  n.p.  An  island 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  nas  been  more  than  once  in 
British  oocxi]»tion.  Properly  Tni&r^lr 
It  is  =;n  written  in  Jnuherf's  Edrid 
(i.  364,  372).  But  Dr.  Badger  gives 
the  modern  Ambie  as  d-Khdn§^  much 
would  lepieeent  old  P.  KhOrig, 

c,  830.— "Kharek  .  .  .  cetto  i.sle  qui  a  un 
farsakh  en  long  et  en  large,  produit  du  bW, 
des  ia!iniers,et  des  vignes." — IhmKkmrdddhit, 
in  ./.  As.  ser.  vi.  torn.  v.  '2J6'6. 

c.  1563. — *' Partendf>si  da  Ba-sora  si  passa 
20O  niiglia  di  Golfo  co'l  maro  a  banda  destra 
nnochengiungeneU'iaoladiCSnziehi.  .  .  /' 
-C.  Fedfrin,  m  Jtamnno,  iii.  8Wr. 

1727-  — "The  I.Mlands  of  Carrick  ly,  alxjut 
West  ^iorth  West,  12  Leagues  from  Bow- 
€kitT.**—A.  ITamacoa,  i.  90. 

17r>8.  —  "The  Biirun  .  .  .  immediately 
aaile<i  for  the  little  island  of  Earec,  %v'here 
he  safely  landed  ;  having  attentively  sur- 
veyed the  root  he  at  that  time  laid  the  plan, 
whieh  be  artarwarda  oMonted  with  lo  mndi 
•aeoaw."— /fM^  212. 

(2)  .  CAERACK,  s.  A  kind  of 
Ttmd  of  burden  from  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  the  end  of  the  ITtli 
eentunr.  The  character  of  the  eai'Iier 
tamti  caxinot  be  predaely  defined. 
Bnt  the  larger  cai^go-ships  of  the 
PoTtngue^  in  the  trade  of  tlie  16tli 
century  were  generally  so  styled,  and 
these  were  sometimes  of  enormoita 
tonnage;,  with  3  or  4  deck.s.  Charnock 
{Mariru  ArchiUcturef  ii.  p.  9)  has  a 
plate  of  a  Genoese  carraek  of  1648. 
He  also  quotes  the  description  of  a 
Pbrtugtiese  carrack  taken  by  Sir  John 
Barrough  in  1592.  It  was  of  1,600 
tons  burden,  whereof  900  merchandise  ; 
carried  32  ])rass  pieces  and  between 
€00  and  700  passengers  (?) ;  was  built 
with  7  deeki.  The  word  (U  Lat.) 


corrnrn  is  regarded  by  Skeat  as  pro- 
perly cnrricoy  from  carncare^  It.  caricar*', 
*to  lade,  to  ehaige.*  This  is  possible  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  examine  if 
it  be  not  from  the  Ar.  liardkah^  a 
word  which  the  dictionaries  explain 
as  '  fire-ship  * ;  though  this  is  certainly 
not  always  tlu*  iripaniiig.  Dozy  is 
inclined  to  derive  carraca  (which  is 
old  in  Sn.  he  says)  from  JaniiH',  the 
pi.  of  htrhlr  or  tnrkura  (see  CABACOA). 
And  iuriurn  itself  he  think.s  niav  have 
come  from  carricart,  which  already 
occurs  in  St.  Jercnne.  So  that  Mr. 
Skeat's  origin  is  pa<5sibly  correct. 
[The  N.E.D.  refers  to  carraca^  of 
whidi  the  orisin  is  said  to  be  un- 
certain.] Ibn  Batuta  uses  the  word 
twice  at  least  for  a  state  Imrge  or 
something  of  that  kind  (see  Caihay 
p.  499,  and  Dm  Bat,  ii.  116  ;  iv.  289) 
The  like  use  occurs  several  time.s  in 
Makrizi  {e.g.  I.  i.  143 ;  I.  ii.  66 ;  and 
II.  i  84).  Quatremws  at  the  place 
first  (juoted  observes  that  the  hardkah 
was  not  a  fire  ship  in  our  sense,  but 
a  vessel  with  a  high  deck  from  which 
fire  could  be  tlirown;  but  that  it 
could  also  be  used  'as  a  transport 
vessel,  and  wa^  so  used  on  sea  and 
land. 

1838.—" .  .  .  after  that  wa  ambarked  at 
Venice  on  board  a  oartain  earraok,  and 
sailed  down  the  Adriaiie  Sea."— JFVtar  P«»- 
qttal,  in  Cathay,  kc,  281. 

1383. — "Eodem  tempore  venit  in  magnA 
tempestate  ad  Sandevici  portuni  navis  quam 
dicunt  carika  (mirae)  magnitudiniH,  plena 
divitiis,  quae  facile  inopium  totius  terrae 
relevare  potuissct,  si  incolarum  invidia  par- 
misisset.  —  r.  WahiHgham,  Hist.  AnmiCt 
by  n.  T.  RiUy,  18&1,  ii.  83-84. 

140S. — "The  prayer  beinji;  ooodnded,  and 

the  stonn  still  going  on,  a  light  like  a  candle 
appeared  in  the  cage  at  the  rua.nt-head  ui  the 
carraca,  and  another  light  on  the  .sjjar  that 
they  call  bowsprit  {baMpri»\  which  ii  fixed 
in  the  foreoaaffe ;  and  anouier  Ueht  like  a 
candle  in  una  vara  r.i/n'ntlff  u)  over  the 
poop,  and  these  lights  were  .seen  oy  as  many 
as  were  in  the  canuck,  and  were  called  up 
to  see  them,  and  they  lasted  awhile  and  then 
disappeared,  and  all  this  while  the  storm  did 
not  cease,  and  by-and-by  all  wont  to  sleep 
except  the  steersman  and  certain  sailors  of 
the  watch."— Clbwi^  |  xiii.  Oomp.  Mark- 
kam,  p.  13. 

1548.  — "Do  The.sauro  nostro  munitionum 
artillariorum,  Tentorum,  Puvilionum,  jiro 
Equis  navibus  oaiaoatia,  Galeis  et  aliis  navi- 
wu  qnibnsoom^e.  .  .  .  —  Aob  of  Bdw.  VI. 

in  Ri/mer,  xv.  1/5, 

1552. — "lis  avaient  4  baitjuea,  grandee 
comme  dee  iwroJ^  .  .  ."--Stdi  M/t,  p.  fff. 
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1566-08. — .  .  about  the  middle  of  the 
niDiith  of  Ranuizan,  in  tho  year  974,  the 
inhnbitjints  of  Funan  aad  Fandroeah  [I'.f. 
Ponany  and  PuuUrftlli,  having  sailed 
out  of  the  former  of  thc«n  jvirta  in  a  fleet  of 
12  grnbs,  captured  a  caracca  belonging  to 
tho  Fruiik.^,  .vliiLh  liad  lirrivcd  from  Bengal, 
and  \vhich  waa  laden  with  rico  and  sugar  .  .  . 
in  thu  year  978  aaotlMr  party  .  .  .  in  a  fleet 
of  17  £1^^  •  •  •  made  capture  off  Shaleeat 
(see  CnALIA)  of  a  large  caracca,  which  had 
iiuile<i  from  Oichin,  having  i>n  Imani  noarly 
1,000  Franka.  .  .  ."—Tol^/ut-ui-MujaJiideeH, 
p.  1S9. 

1596.  —  "It  comes  an  f:\rre  short  as  .  .  . 
a  cocko-lKMito  of  a  CaiTick." — T.  Sath, 
Haty  with  ijoh  to  ASafron  WaUm,  mr.  by 
J.  P.  VoUuT,  p.  72. 

1618.— "They  are  made  Uka  mmABj 
only  strength    and  storagw."— BteMM.  « 

J-  kt.,  The  Coxcomb,  i.  8. 

1616. — "After  we  had  girtn  her  (diaae 

for  rvliout  hiairx,  hor  colours  and  bulk 
discovered  her  to  l>e  a  very  great  Por- 
tugal camck  bound  for  Goa."— TertVi  in 

I'urthas;  [ed.  1777,  p.  34]. 

1620. — "Tho  harVK)r  at  Nangasaqne  is  the 
Injst  in  all  Japon,  w  heurc  there  may  l>o  1000 
■eale  of  sbipps  ride  landlockt,  and  tho 
greatest  shippa  or  cariokM  in  the  world 
.  .  .  ride  before  the  towne  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  .shore  in  7  or  8  fath<jm  water 
atlea^t."    C-.c/.v,  L-lt.rr  to  Batacia,  ii.  313. 

c  1620.— "II  faut  attendre  IkdeePilotes 
dtt  Hen,  que  lee  OouTenieiuv  de  Bomhaim 

et  fie  Mars.agfio  ont  noiu  d'envoyer  tout  k 
I'heure,  pour  conduiro  le  VaisMeau  4  I'ur- 
umba  [i.e.  Trombay]  oh  le.s  CaraQIIM  ont 
ooustnme  d'hyremer."— iKoti^ia-  .  .  .  d-s 
tnde$  Or.,  by  Ateixo  da  Motto,  in  Tkneiu)t. 
c. 

"  Tho  bigger  Whale,  like  aome  hnge  oanack 

lay 

Which  wanted  Sea  room  for  bar  foea  to 
play.  .  . 

WaUtr^  Bata*  i(ftlU  Stmmtr  ItUmdi. 

1653.  -".  .  .  jxjur  nioy  il  mo  voulnit 
loger  cn  son  I'alais,  ot  ijue  si  i'uuuis  la 
vc)lont<$  do  rotijumer  a  Luhone  par  mer, 

11  me  feroit  embarouer  ear  let  premieres 
KUMniM.  .  .  ."—'De  la  Roulunti  -le-Hou:, 

od.  1«7,  p.  213. 

1660.— "And  further,  That  every  Mer- 
chant Denixen  who  shall  hereafter  snip  any 
Goods  or  Merchandize  in  any  Carrack  or 
CJalley  .shall  jwy  to  your  Maje.'<ty  all  manner 
of  Custfims,  and  all  the  SuKsidios  aforesaid, 
a.s  any  Alien  bom  out  of  the  Realm."— Act 

12  Car.  II.  cap.  jr.  a.  it.  (Tonnage  and 
Poundage). 

c.  1680.— "To  this  City  of  tho  floating 
.  .  .  which  foreigners,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion from  earro^  call  OUHMM."—  Vieira, 
quoted  hy  Shtteav. 

16.S-I.  — .  .  there  WHS  a  Carack  of  Por- 
tugal cast  away  upon  the  Reef  having  on 
board  at  that  Time  4,000,000  of  OuiMen 
in  (fold  ...  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Siam  to  the  King  of  Portugal."— CW/<y,  32, 
in  Damfier'»  Koyg^^  ir. 


"CAEEAWAY,  s.  Tliia  word  for 
the  seed  of  Carvm  carui,  L.,  is  (probably 
througli  8p.  alraraf<en)  from  tlu'  Anibi«; 
karawiyd.  It  is  curioiis  that  the  English 
form  is  thus  eloBer  to  the  Arabic  than 
either  the  Spanish,  or  the  French  and 
Italian  rann,  which  last  luvs  jtass^  into 
Scotch  as  carvy.  Bui  the  Arabic  itself 
is  a  corruption  [not  immediately, 
y.K.D.]  of  Lat.  earwm,  or  Gr.  «4por 
(JDozy). 

OABTMEEL,  s.  This  i^  at  least 
in  the  Punjab,  the  ordiii.irv  form  tliut 
*  mail-cart'  takes  among  the  uativea. 
Such  inTersions  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  always 
called  by  tlie  Sepoys  Loni-okhtar.  In 
our  memory  an  officer,  named  Holroyd 
was  always  called  by  the  Sepoys  Royddl^ 
[and  BrovmloWy  LobrUn.  By  another 
curious  corruption  Mackintom  becomes 
MaUkaia-ioth,  «lratt«nd  toftit'  1] 

OABTOOOE,  a.  A  cartridge  :  kOrtat, 
Sepoy  H. ;  [comp.  T08TDAUM]. 

GABTOTA,a  This  is  the  botanical 

name  (Caryota  nrms,  L.)  of  a  magnificent 
]>a1m  growing  in  the  moister  forest 
regions,  as  in  the  Western  Qhauts  and 
in  Eastern  Bangs],  in  Oeylon,  and  in 

Burma.  A  conspicuous  character  is 
presented  by  its  enormous  bipinnate 
leaves,  somewhat  Nsemblinff  colossal 
bracken-fronds,  15  to  25  feet  long,  10  to 
12  in  width  ;  ahw  by  the  huge  pendent 
clusters  of  its  inflorescence  and  seeds, 
t  he  lat  ter  like  ma.s8es  of  rosaries  10  feet 
long  and  upwards.  It  attords  much 
Toady  Ql-v.)  made  into  spirit  and 
sugar,  and  is  the  tree  cliieHy  affording 
til  -.'  ])r(>d»u-t.s  in  Ceylon,  wlu're  it  i>; 
culled  Kitul.  It  also  all'ords  a  kind  uf 
sago,  and  a  woolly  substance  found  at 
the  f(x>t  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  sometimes 
used  for  caulking,  and  forms  a  good 
tindt-r.  The  sp.  name  iireris  is  derived 
from  the  acria,  burning  taste  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  called,  arconiiugto  P.randis, 
the  Mhdr-paliu  in  Western  India.  We 
know  of  no  Hindustani  or  familiar 
Anglo-Indian  name.  [Watt,  (Ecan, 
Did.  ii.  200)  .'yiys  tliat  it  is  known  in 
BomlMy  a.s  the  JliU  or  Sago  palm.  It 
has  |>enet rated  in  Upper  India  as  far 
a.s  Cnuntir.]  The  name  Cnrmta  .•^•cms 
taken  from  Pliny,  but  his  appliuatiuu 
is  to  a  kind  of  oate-palm ;  his  state- 
ment that  it  afforded  the  best  wine  ot 
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the  East  probably  8ii{;gettted  the 
tnmtftf. 

c  A.D.  70. — "Ab  his  caryotae  maxnme 
oaMwantor,  at  oibo  quidera  «t  mioo  ubor* 
mt»f  «  qnilNW  piuecipaa  vina  oriaoti, 
^d^wa^a^ifl,  nada  pooio  noaMii.'*— Pttny, 

1681.~**11m  nnt  trae  to  the  ^^h^.  It 

groweth  straight,  h\ii  not  so  tiill  or  big 
as  a  Cok*T-Nnt  Trfe :  tho  iusido  nothing 
but  a  white  jiith,  its  the  former.  It 
jialdaib  a  sort  uf  Liouor  .  .  .  very  sweet 
aad  pleasing  to  the  Vallate.  .  .  .  The  which 
Liquor  they  boyl  and  make  a  kind  of  brown 
sugar  called  Jaggory  [see  JAGOERYj,  ko.  "— 
Knox,  p.  15. 

1777.— "The  Caiyota  vreiw,  called  the 
Sagner  tree,  grew  between  Salatiga  and 
Kop{>ing,  and  wa-*  said  to  lio  tho  real  tree 
from  which  sa^o  is  made." — ThuHberg^  K  T. 
if.  14^  A  mwtalra,  howafar. 

U61.-8aa  qnotalioii  ondar  TBEFULi 

OABB,  8.    A  name  applied  by 

Europeans  to  sundry  coins  of  low 
\'ahie  in  various  parts  of  the  Indies. 
The  word  in  its  ongiuul  form  ia  of 
eitreme  antiquity,  **8kt  htnha  .  .  . 
a  weight  of  silver  or  gold  equal  to  tl^ 
of  a  Tnia"  {k^'iUiamSf  Skt.  Diet.;  and 
eee  alio  a  Note  on  the  KOraha,  at  lalJier 
Atfrafcdfpflfw,  as  a  cop^>er  coin  of  gi;^'At 
antiquity,  in  E.  Thomati's  Paihdn  Kings 
of  Delhi,  361-362).  From  the  Tam. 
form  kdtu,  or  perhaps  from  some  Kon- 
kani  form  which  we  have  not  traced, 
the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
COHDO,  whenee  the  English  eotfc*  In 
Singaleik:  al.so  lultti  is  us^d  for  'coin' 
in  geneml.  The  English  term  was 
appropriated  in  the  monetary  system 
which  prevailed  in  8.  India  up  to 
1818  ;  thus  there  was  a  copper  coin 
for  use  in  Madras  struck  in  England 
in  1808,  which  heois  osi  tbe  reverse, 
*'XX  Cash."  A  figure  d  this  coin  is 
given  in  Ruding.  Under  this  system 
80  cash=l  fanam,  42  fananis=l  star 
pagoda.  But  from  an  early  date  the 
Portugue.H'  had  applied  caixa  to  the 
small  money  of  foreign  systems,  such 
as  those  of  the  Mauy  Idands,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  In 
Cnina  the  word  mth  is  used,  by 
Europeans  and  their  liangers-oii,  as 
the  synonym  of  the  Chinese  U  and 
fcwVrf,  which  are  thns*-  coins  made  of 
an  allov  of  copoer  and  lead  with  a 
aqnare  nole  in  uw  middle,  which  in 
former  day««  ran  1000  to  the  Hang  or 
tMl  (q.v.j,  and  which  are  stning  in 
certain  numbers  on  cords.  (This  type 
of  money,  aa  was  rseenUy  pointed  oat 


by  Lord  Avebiiry,  is  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  currcin  y,  which  was  in  the 
.Hhaj>e  of  an  axt*.]  Rouleaux  of  coin  thus 
Strung  are  represented  on  the  surviving 
hank-notes  or  the  Ming  dynasty  (▲.D. 
1368  onwards),  and  jirobably  were  also 
on  the  notes  of  their  Mongol  prede- 
cessors. 

The  existence  of  the  distinct  English 
word  cash  may  proWbly  have  affected 
the  form  of  the  corruption  before  us. 
This  wend  had  a  European  origin  from 
It.  eoMO,  French  eaisse,  *the  money - 
chest ' :  this  word  in  book-keeping 
having  given  name  to  the  heading 
of  account  under  which  actual  dis- 
bursements of  coin  were  entered  (see 
IVedgvDood  and  N.E.D.  s.v.).  In  Miu- 
sheu  (8nd  ed.  1687)  the  present  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  attained.  He  only 
gives  "a  tradesman's  <taeh,  or  Counter 
to  keepe  money  in." 

1610.— "They  have  also  another  ooia 
called  eaa,  16  of  which  fo  to  a  lore  of 
•ilyar."— Kar<Arm<»,  130. 

„  "  Id  this  country  (Calicut)  a  great 
number  of  apat  are  pradocM,  one  af  whk^ 
is  worth  4  easse,  ana  one  easse  is  worth  a 
tituMnno."—Ibid.  172.  (Why  a  monkey 
should  be  worth  A  mm  Is  onoura.) 

1698. — "You  must  understand  that  in 
Sunda  there  is  hI.so  no  other  kind  of  muucy 
than  certaine  copper  oiynt  called  C&ixa» 
of  the  bignes  of  a  Uollades  doite,  but  not 
half  so  thicke,  in  the  nMdla  wbaraot  is  a 
hole  to  hang  it  on  a  string,  for  that  com- 
monlie  they  put  two  huudreth  or  a  thousand 
vpon  one  string."— iMMcAoCm,  M;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  113]. 

1600.— "Those  (coins)  of  Load  are  called 
eazas,  whereof  1600  make  one  aBaa.**— JMa 

Davis,  in  Purchat,  i.  117. 

1609.— "Ila  (lea  Chinois)  apportent  la 
monnoye  aui  a  le  coon  en  toute  I'isle  de 
laTa,  et  iBlas  droonvoisines,  laquella  aa 
Ingue  Malaiqne  est  appellee  Csjl.  .  .  .  Oette 

iiKtiuiuve  L'>t  jett^o  en  tnoulu  en  Chine,  a  la 
Viile  do  Chiucheu." — Jlou^nan.  in  JS'av.  dt» 
BoUtmioU^l  soft. 

[lG21.-"Tn  many  places  thoy  thrcv 
abroad  Caahes  (or  bratwe  money)  in  great 
qaaiitelf.''->cibdk  lKary»  ii-  200.) 

1711.— "Doodoos  and  Cash  are  Copper 
Goi&a^  eight  of  tha  fonaar  make  one 
Fanham,  aad  tan  of  the  htter  one  Doo* 
doc. "  —  Z,«-i'y«",  8.  [IhMjdoo  i«  the  Tel. 
duddit,  Skt.  di'i,  '  two ' ;  a  more  modem 
scale  is :  2  dooggauniei=\  ttoodjf:  SrfaarfiW 
1  anna. — Mad.  (Jlou.  s.v.] 

1718.  — "Casa  (a  very  Bmall  coin,  aigh^ 
whereof  make  one  Fanul" — ProfUgBlion  if 

the  Uosptl  in  the  Faia(,  ii.  52. 

1727. — "At  Atcbeen  they  have  a  small 
eoia  of  leaden  Money  oaOad  OaA,  from 
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12  to  1900  of  them  goei  to  one  Mace,  or 
Maucie."—A.  JIamilton,  il  109 

o.  1760-6a— '<  At  Madna  Mid  other  parte 
of  the  oout  of  ObKnttuidel,  80  OftMiM 

make  a  fonam,  or  3d.  sterling ;  and  86 
fanaros  a  silver  uagoda,  or  7s.  8d.  ster- 
ling. "-G^  i  mT 

1790. — "So  far  am  I  from  giving  credit 
to  the  late  Oovemment  (of  Madras)  for 
leconomy,  in  not  making  the  necessary 
preoaratioos  for  war,  according  to  the 
pomve  orders  of  the  Supremo  Oorem* 
raent,  after  having  received  the  most  gross 
insult  that  cciuld  be  oflfered  to  any  nation  ! 
I  think  it  very  possible  tliat  every  Cash 
of  that  ill-judged  saving  may  cont  the 
company  a  crore  of  rupees.  "—Letter  of 
Lord  Comwallit  to  E.  J.  Uollond,  Esq., 
see  the  Madras  Vonrier,  22nd  Sept.  1791. 

[1792.— "Whereas  the  .sum  <.f  lUhctios 
6  fanama  and  %  khaa  has  been  de- 
ducted."—Agreement  in  Lo^n^  Malabar, 
iii.  226.] 

IftlS.— At  Madrai^  aooordiog  to  Milbam, 
the  coinage  rant 

"10  Cash   1  ^/'^x7/^  ,•  2  doodeetmil  piee;  8 

d<xj(l'-'s^  \  .sinjj;lo  futiam,"  Ac. 

The  following  shows  a  singular  cor- 
rupt luii,  probably  of  the  Chinese  tiimt 
and  illitstrates  now  the  striving  after 
meaning  .shapes  such  corruptions  :— 

18^.— "All  money  traoeactiooa  (at 
Manirrae  on  the  Bnrman-Chraeae  frontier) 

are  effected  in  the  coj>i>cr  coin  of  f'hina 
calknl  'rfuitif/r,'  of  which  aW)ut  400  or  500 
go  to  the  ni|)ce.  These  coins  are  gener- 
ally strung  on  cord/'  ho. — Report  on  the 
QmiUiy  uSrtm^  tmrn  HU  Font  pasted  to 
MMt  Ike  Oornnor,  by  W.  /.  CSkartten,  M,D. 

An  intermediate  .step  in  thi.s  trans- 
formation i.s  found  in  Cockd's  Japan 
Jourtialy  poMim,       ii.  89 : 

"  But  that  whieb  I  tooke  most  note  of 

wee  of  the  libcralitcc  and  devotion  of  these 
heathen  people,  who  thruiiged  itito  the 
Pagod  in  multetudes  one  aft«r  another  to 
cast  money  into  a  littel  ohapeU  before  the 
idallesi,  most  parte  .  .  .  being  ffin$  or  brass 
money,  whrronf  100  of  them  may  vallie  som 
lOd.  Htr.,  uud  are  about  the  bignes  of  a  'id. 
Engliih  nooey." 

OASHEW,  8.  The  tree,  fruit,  or 
nut  of  the  Anacardiiuii  oeeidentaU,  an 
American  tree  which  must  liave  been 
introduced  earlj^  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese,  for  it  was  widely  difftiaed 
apparently  a.s  a  wild  tree  long  before 
tne  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  it  is 
descrilHid  as  an  Indian  tree  bv  Acosta, 
who  wrote  in  1578.  Crawfurd  also 
.«!pfaks  of  it  as  abundant,  and  in  full 
bearing,  in  the  jungly  islets  of  Hastings 
ArcbipeWo,  off  the  eoaat  ci  Gamboja 
(Smb.  to  Siamt  dx.,  i  103)  [see 


note  on  Liit-^dmlm,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  27]. 
j  The  name  appears  to  be  S.  American, 
iirajnii^  of  which  an  Indian  form,  kdju^ 
(and  Malay  gajtu^  have  been  made. 
The  floKslled  firait  is  the  fleshy  top  of 
the  peduncle  which  bears  the  nut. 
Tlie  oil  in  the  .shell  of  the  nut  is  acrid 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  whilst  the 
kernels,  which  are  roasted  and  eaten, 
are  quite  bland.  Tlie  tree  yields  a 
gum  imported  under  the  name  of  Cadju 
gum. 

1578.— "This  tree  g^vee  a  fhdt  called 

coiiinionly  Caiu ;  which  being  a  good 
stornaohic,  and  of  good  flavour,  is  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  it.  .  .  .  This 
fruit  does  not  grow  eveiy where,  but  is 
found  in  gardens  at  tiie  diy  Ot  Suta  Cnu 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Oodim."— C.  iteosta, 
Tractado,  324  teqq. 

1506.— "CSajna  groweth  on  trees  like 

apple-trees,  and  are  of  the  Viipnes  of  a 
Poare."-— A«/j*-Ao</r/j,  p.  94 :  [Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
28]. 

in2.1^/>.  dflla  VpIU,  HMc.  Boo.  i.  186^ 
calls  it  cagiu.] 

1668.— In  PiM,  D€  Indtae  virnufw  Rf 

Naturali  H  Medicd,  AmKt.,  we  have  a  good 
cut  of  the  tree  as  one  of  Brasil,  calle<l 
Acaitiaa  "et  fructus  ejus  Aoajo-" 

1672.  —".  .  .  il  CtJ^n.  .  .  .  Queeto  h 

TAmandola  ordinaria  dell'  India,  per  il  che 

so  no  raccog:lio  grandis.sima  quantitJi,  of- 
sendo  la  pianta  fertiliiiiiima  e  molto  fre- 
qucnte,  ancnra  nelli  luoghi  pih  desertl  et 

inculti."— lVmr;/cii  Mario,  3.'»4. 

1673.  — Fryer  describes  the  tree  under  the 
name  C^tnm  (apparentiy  some  mistake), 

p.  182. 

1764.—  "...  Vet  if 

The  Aeajoa  haply  in  the  garden  bloom..." 

Oraii^fer,  iv. 

[1813.  — Forbes  calls  ii  "the  cAoiAeir- 
apple,"  and  the  "«yrip-apple."— Or.  Mem. 

■Jnd  ed.  i.  232,  2:18.] 

c.  1830.— "The  caahew,  with  its  apple 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  fair  to 

look  at,  but  acrid  to  the  taste,  to  which  the 
far-famed  nut  is  aj>j>ended  like  a  bud." — 
Tom  Cringle^  ed.  1863,  p.  140. 

1875.— ««(M00  kernels.  "—ra£/;of  ruttgrn* 
Duties  impoMM  in  Br.  India^up  tu  1876. 

CASHMEBE,  n.p.  The  famous 
valley  province  of  the  Western  Hima« 
lava,  H.  and  P.  JToiJbmir,  from  Skt 

A'ajwurfl,  and  .''onietinie.s  A'f.s'mTra, 
alleged  by  Burnouf  to  1>e  a  contrac- 
tion of  Kttiyapamtra.  [The  name  ia 
more  proljably  connected  with  the 
Kham  tribe.]  Wliether  or  not  it  he 
the  Ka^ptilyrm  or  Kiispayyrius  of  Uerod' 
otus,  we  Iwlieve  it  undoubtedly  to  l»e 
the  Kaipeina  (kingdom)  of  IWemy. 
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Several  of  the  old  Arabian  geographers 
write  the  name  with  the  guttural 
bat  this  is  not  ao  lued  in  modeni 
tunet. 

c.  630.  — "The  Kingdom  of  Kia-Bhi-mi-lo 
[Kaimirxt)  has  alwut  7000  li  of  circuit.  On 
all  sidc>  it*  frontier*  are  .Hurrounded  by 
muontoitM  \  these  are  of  prodigioufl  height ; 
uid  altlMiigh  tber*  are  paths  affording  ac* 
can  to  "it,  thcH<»  are  cxtrcmolv  narrow."—' 
JSTwrn  Ttang  [J'il.  Bouddh.)  ii.'l67. 

c  MO.— <*|bMdiiiilr  .  .  .  {aa  monntaiBOtii 

cvnintry,  forming  a  largo  kingdom,  contain- 
iiii/  not  lefw  than  60,000  or  70,000  towns  or 
villages.  It  is  inaccessible  except  on  one 
ndcL  and  oan  only  be  antered  by  one  gata.^ 
— MtuftHf  im  9J9. 

127f). — "Kaahmir,  a  iiroviiico  of  India, 
adjoining  the  Turks  ;  ana  its  people  of  mixt 
Turk  and  Indian  blood  excel  all  others  in 
>>eaaty.'* — ZatmUia  Kimbti,  in  OUdemtkUrt 
210. 

1296.— "Kiddmur  al.<M>  ia  m  nroifjnoa  in- 
habited by  a  peopla  who  nra  idolfttMi  and 
taava  a  Unguage  of  their  own  .  .  .  this 

CDuntrv   is   the   very   source  fnim   which  ; 
idc^try  has  spread  abroad." — Marco  I'olo, 
i.  17S. 

1552. — "The  Mogols  hold  especially  to- 
wards the  N.E.  the  rt^ion  Sf'gdiana,  which 
they  now  ciill  Quezimir,  and  also  Mount 
Caucaaus  which  oividea  India  from  the  other 
Pi  utuMwa."— Jfanw,  IV.  1. 

1615.  — "Chiahmeere,  the  chiefe  Citio  is 
called  SiriHokar."— Terry,  in  i'ltrcheu,  ii. 
1467;  [so  in  Roe'*  Map,  vol.  ii.  Hak.  Soc. 
ad. ;  Cniamer  in  Foster,  Letter;  iii.  283]. 

1664.—"  From  all  that  hath  been  said,  one 
tnay  easily  conjecture,  that  I  am  somewhat 
dtaraied  with  Kaehemira,  and  that  I  pre- 
tend there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it  for 
!io  small  a  kingdom."— jBemtflT,  E.  T.  128 ; 
[ed.  CoiutabU,  400]. 

1676.- 

•*  A  trial  (if  your  kindness  1  Trm^t  make  ; 
Tbou^^b  not  for  mine,  so  much  as  virtue's 
sake, 

The  Qoeen  of  Caaaiinere  .  . 

Drydai't  Aurungube^  iii.  1. 

1814.— MTheahawbof  OteriOMrand  the 

silks  of  Iran." — Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  iii  177; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  232J.    (See  KERSEYMERE.) 

CASIS,  CAXIS,  OACIZ,  &.  ,  s. 
This  Spanish  and  Portu^ueae  word, 
thoa^  Dosy  givea  it  onij  as  pritn 

direli^n^  is  frequently  employed  by 
old  travellers,  and  writers  on  Eastern 
subjects,  to  denote  Mahonunedau 
divines  (mitiku  and  the  like).  It 

Tuay  1m?  .su.<?pected  to  have  ari.«ven 
from  a  conf UBion  of  two  Arabic  terms 
"^kddi  (see  OIAZBB)  and  taMk  or 

l<ijtU,  *A  Christian  Presbyter'  (from  a 
Syriac  root  signifying  aenuit).  Indeed 
we  sometimes  11  ad  the  precise  word  i 


irtshUh  (Cdxix)  used  l»y  ( 'lirist  i.iii 
writers  as  if  it  were  the  .sjHM  ial  title 
of  a  BfahcMnmedan  tiheologian,  instead 
of  being,  SB  it  really  is,  flu-  .special  and 
technical  title  of  a  Christian  priest  (a 
fact  which  piv*s  Mount  Athos  its 
comniun  Tui-kish  name  of  KujJiUh 
Ihhjh).  In  tilt'  first  of  tin-  foliowiiif^ 
(piutationH  the  word  appears  to  be 
applied  by  the  Mussulman  historian 
to  pngnn  prie.st8,  and  the  vord  for 
churches  to  jxagan  templfc^.  In  the 
others,  except  that  from  Major 
Millingen,  it  is  applied  by  Christian 
writtTs  to  Malionmifd.iii  divines,  whioli 
is  indeed  its  recognised  siguiticatiou 
in  Spaniah  and  Portugese.  In  Jarric^i 
TlujiauriLt  (Jesuit  Missions,  1606)  the 
word  (Jacizius  is  constantly  used  in 
this  sense. 

e.  181<K-- ^'ThareareTOOohnrohes  (taluia) 
respinblinff  fortresses,  and  every  one  of  them 
overflowing  with  presbyters  (kaahlshiil) 
without  faith,  and  monks  without  religion." 
--l>e*criptUmqf  the  Chinett  (^Uy  qf  Khanmi 
(Han^rehau)  in  WtuAf't  Butory  (tea  also 
Marco  /'->/«,  ii.  196). 

1404. — "The  town  was  inhabited  by 
Moorish  hannits  called  Oaadzes ;  and  many 
people  came  to  them  on  piLmmaga,  and 
they  healed  many  diseases.  —JfarMam's 

Cfarijo,  79. 

1514. — "  And  so,  from  one  to  another,  the 
memafie  passed  throngh  four  or  11^  lumda, 

till  it  came  to  a  Gazili,  whom  we  should  eall 
a  bishop  or  jtrclatc,  who  Kt<Hxl  at  the  King's 
feet.  .  .  ."—Letter  of  Gior.  de  BmpoU^  in 
Archiv.  StifT.  Ital.  Append.  |).  56. 

1538. — "Just  as  the  ("ryer  was  offering  to 
i3<  li\ or  me  unto  whomHoover  would  buy  me, 
in  comes  that  very  Cacis  Moulana,  whom 
they  held  for  a  Saint,  with  10  or  11  other 
Cacis  his  Inferiors,  all  Priests  like  him- 
self of  their  wicked  sect."— F.  M.  IHnto 
(tr.  by  H.  C),  p.  8. 

15.V2.  '-Gaols  in  the  same  senw  used  by 

Batroa,  II.  ii.  1. 

^^1558.— Sea  qnotetkm  tnm  Barm  under 

[1554.  — "Who  was  a  Cacis  of  the  Moors, 
which  means  in  Portuguese  an  aodMiaatjo." 
--CattaAeda,  Bk.  I.  ch.  7.] 

1661.— "The  King  sent  off  the  Moor,  and 
with  him  his  Caiis,  an  old  man  of  miuh 
authority,  who  was  the  principal  priest  of 
his  Ho«iu«."— CWfiM,  by  Li.  SUutUf,  US. 

1567.—".  .  .  The  Holy  Syn-Td  declares  it 
necessonr  to  remove  from  the  territories  of 
His  Highn  o»3  all  the  infidels  whose  ol!ioe  it 
is  to  maintain  th«ir  iaiaa  religion,  aucb  aa 
are  the  o&olses  of  tiie  Moon,  and  the 
preachers  of  the  Gent<K>s,  jnrjuf.*,  sorcerew, 
(ffiliceiros),  joutis,  groiu  (i.r.  ^Wim  or  astro* 
logers,  and  ffttr&a),  and  whatsoever  others 
make  a  businan  oi  religion  among  the  in> 
tidels,  and  so  also  the  GrMnaaa  and  ^sAiia 
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(t  prabkUSf  see  FUBVOE). "—iM:rt«  6  q/  the 
Sacred  OomtU  ^  Ote,  in  At^  Fm.  Or. 

faic.  4. 

1680. — .  .  e  foi  aepultado  do  cainpo 
par  Cidwa"— /V*WT  «  ITomii,  Ac,  f.  18v. 

U83L— "And  for  pledee  of  the  same,  he 
would  grive  him  his  sonne,  and  one  of  \m 
chief  chaphiineM,  the  whieh  th«7  C«I1  OmIs." 

— (\utaiiaUi,  by  N. 

1603. — "And  now  thoRo  initiated  priest.s 
of  theirs  called  CiiaJiisJi'S  (CascisclB)  wore 
endeaTouhuff  to  lay  violent  bandit  ujpon  his 
yro^ty.**'--Bm0ikt  OOt,  in  Oaihajf,  Ike., 

1648. — "Here  ia  to  be  seen  an  admirably 
wrought  tomb  in  which  a  OMTtein  CasiB  lies 
buried,  who  was  the  Ped/ogome  or  Tutor  of 
a  King  of  (TuMtnitte."— Fm  TmUt^  15. 

KS72.— "They  call  Xbm  oommoo  priests 
Cnifa,  or  by  anatber  nam*  Sdutrifi  (see 
8HEBEEF),  who  like  their  hMiopji  are  in  no 
way  distinguished  in  dress  fn>rn  simple  lay- 
men, except  by  a  bigfl[er  turban  .  .  .  and  a 
lengwraBaiitia. . .  .**—/*.  Vtmoam  Maria^  66. 

Ifi8>9.— "While  they  were  thus  disputing, 
a  Caciz,  or  doctor  of  the  law,  joined  company 
with  thvm."  -  iJrydem,  L*  «^  Xvoier,  WorkSf 
od.  18'Jl,  xvi.  68. 

1870.— "A  hicrurchical  Ixjdy  of  priest^", 
known  to  the  people  (Ncstorians)  tinder  the 
names  of  Kieshiaiiea  and  A  bunas,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  tribes  and  villages,  entnuted 
with  both  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. " 
— MillingeH,  Wild  Lift  among  the  Kowdt, 
270. 

0A88ANAB,  GATTANAR,  s.  A 

iiriest  of  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  ; 

Malayul.  kattandr,  ineaniiif?  oripnally 
'a  chief,'  aud  formed  eventually  from 
the  Skt  ihnfrk 

ie06.— "The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
edi  fhair  prieeta  Ca^anawa."— tfowmH  f> 
26b.  This  author  gives  Catatiara  and 
Ca^aneira  as  feminine  fomjp,  'a  Cassanar's 
wife.'  The  former  in  Malayal.  L-aUatti^  the 
latter  a  Port,  fomnation. 

1612.  —  "A  few  years  npo  there  nrose  a 
dispute  between  a  Brahman  aud  a  certain 
Cawanar  on  a  matter  of  joiMietion."— /*. 
Vincenzit  Maria,  l.'ili. 

[1887.  —  "Mgr.  Joseph  .  .  .  consecrated 
as  a  bishop  ...  a  Catauur."— i^vail,  Mm. 
HfMatabitr,  i.  211.] 

0A8SAT,  n.j).  A  name  often  given 
in  former  Hay.s  to  the  ]>eople  of  Mun- 
neepore  (Manijuir),  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal.  It  i.s  tlie  Burmese 
name  (»f  tliis  A'a^',  or  a.s  the 

Burmese  pronounce  it,  Kath^.  It 
nrast  not  be  confounded  with  OAthay 
(o.v.)  \vit]i  which  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

i&  e  SHAN.] 

1768. — In  iJdJrymple't  OriaU.  JirptrU  we 

find  OaMagr(i.  116). 


1795.— "All  the  troopers  in  the  King's 
service  are  native.^  of  Caasay,  who  are  much 
l>e  tter  hoTMmen  than  the  Burmans. " — StnuM, 
p.  318. 

CASSOWARY,  8.  The  name  of 
this  great  hird,  of  which  the  first 
species  known  {Gasuariu*  galmUmy  ia 
fotmd  onlv  in  Ceram  Island  (Afoiurrtw), 
is  Malay  huavdri  or  himdri;  [accord- 
ing to  ScotL  the  proper  reading  is 
kasuKxlTi,  ana  he  remark.s  that  no 
Malay  Diet,  records  the  word  before 
1863j.  Other  species  have  been  ob- 
served in  N.  Guinea,  N.  Britain,  and 
N.  Auatralia. 

[1611.  — "St.  .Tames  his  Ginny  Hens,  the 
CasBawarway  moreover. " — ( A'ole  by  ( 'nnjal.) 
*'  An  Kiust  Indian  bird  at  St.  James  in  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Walker,  that  will  carry  no 
coafee,  but  eat  then  as  whot  you  wi]l."— 
I'>'(irhaii).  in  P<nup.  rrrtet  on  Coryat's 
CruUitifi,  sig.  1.  3r.  (177^5) ;  quoted  by  S<x>tt.  j 

1631.— "Do  Emeu,  vulgo  Caaoaiia.  In 
insula  Ccram,  aliisque  Molucoennbos  ricinia 
insulis,  Celebris  haec  avis  reperitnr.** — Joe* 
Bontii,  lib.  v.  c.  18. 

1659.— "Thin  aforesaid  bird  CoaaeUtrta 
also  will  swallow  iron  and  lead,  as  we  once 
leanied  by  exjH'ricnoe.  For  when  our  Conncs- 
tabel  once  had  been  casting  bulletjt  on  the 
Admiial'a  Bastion,  and  then  went  to  dinner, 
there  came  one  of  theaa  QomtMxm  on  the 
bastion,  and  Rwallowed  80  of  the  bnlletR. 
And  .  .  .  next  <l,iy  I  found  that  the  bird 
after  keeping  them  a  while  in  his  maw  liad 
regularly  oaat  up. again  all  the  50."—^.  /. 
Saar,  86. 

1682. —  "On  the  ialands  Sumatra  (?) 
Banda,  and  the  other  adjoining  island.s  of 
the  Moluocaa  there  ie  a  certain  bird,  which 
by  the  natfrea  {■  called  Emeu  er  Mm,  but 

otherwifie  is  commonly  named  by  ua 
Kasuaxia."— i\*i>MAo/",  ii."  281. 

1705.— "The  Caiaawaria  in  about  the  bitr- 
ness  of  a  largo  Virginia  Turkey.  His  head 
i.s  the  same  a-t  a  Turkey's  ;  and  he  has  a  long 
.stitT  hairy  Beard  unon  hif*  Hreo-st  W'fore, 
like  a  Turkey.  .  .  . — Funtul,  in  /Mrn^ncr, 
iv.  206. 

CASTE,  s.  "  Tlu>  art  itii  ial  divisions 
of  WKiety  iii  India,  tirst  made  know^n 
to  ns  by  the  Pbrtuguese,  and  described 
by  tlu'tii  nnder  their  term  catie^  signify- 
ing 'br»'fd,  race,  kind,'  which  has  l>eeu 
retained  in  English  under  the  supjtosi- 
tion  that  it  was  the  native  name' 
(ff'<(///)'-o(M/,  .''.v.).  [See  the  extra- 
ordinary derivation  of  Hamdton 
below.]'  Mr.  Elphinstone  p>refers  to 
writ*-  "Coff/." 

We  do  not  find  tliat  the  early  Porttt- 
g\iese  writer  Barbosa  (151t>)  applies  the 
wolid  auto  to  the  diTinoma  of  Hindu 
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society.  He  calls  theae  diviaious  in 
Narsinga  and  Malabar  so  many  In* 

(frntiot,  i.e.  'laws'  of  the  heathen, 
in  the  .-^ense  of  sectarian  ruleii  of  life. 
But  lu'  us<i«  tlie  word  caata  in  a  less 
technical  way,  which  shows  liow  it 
slmuld  easily  have  pa.'^scd  into  the 
technical  sense.  Thus,  speaking  c»f  the 
King  of  OaUcnt:  "TTiis  King  keejw 
1000  women,  to  whom  he  civeB  regular 
maintenance,  and  they  always  go  to 
his  court  to  act  aa  the  sweepera  of 
hia  piilaces  .  .  .  these  are  ladies,  and 
of  goo<l  family  "  (f'xta.s  s(tom  fidaUja*  e 
de  boa  casta.— In  (ML  oj  LiAon 
Academy,  ii.  316).  So  also  Outan- 
heda  :  "  There  fled  a  knight  who  wa.s 
(•ailed  Ffniao  Lopez,  hornmi  th  Ixxt 
casta"  (iii.  2:¥j).  In  the  uuoUUuns 
from  Barroa,  Corrta,  and  Qatda  de 
Orta,  we  have  tlie  word  in  what  we 
may  call  the  tecliuiral  sense. 

c.  1441.  — "  Whence  I  coucludu  that  this 
mce  (casta)  of  men  ia  the  most  agile  and 
dezteroiu  that  there  is  in  the  world." — 
Caebtmotto,  Jfmegafao,  i.  14. 

1552.— "The  Admiral  .  ,  .  received  these 
Nairee  with  honour  and  joy,  ahowinff  great 
oonlantiDflnt  with  the  King  for  senmng  his 

me»wt'«?  t'V  mch  peraons,  saying  that  ho 
exfK5cte«l  this  coming  of  theirs  to  prosper,  as 
there  did  not  enter  into  the  business  any 
man  of  the  caste  of  the  Moors."— ^orroi,  1. 

l.'i61.— *'  Some  of  them  averted  that  they 
were  of  the  easts  (nuto)  of  the  Christiaiui.^' 
^     — Cbrrao,  lendWi,  {.  2,  685. 

1663. —  "One  thing  is  to  bo  noted  .  .  .  that 
ne  one  changes  from  his  father's  trade,  and 
sD  those  <tf  the  same  caste  [coMta)  of  shoe- 
makers  arc  the  same."  -f/ar.      f.  213/*. 

1567. —  "  In  some  part*  of  this  Province  (of 
Goa)  the  Qentoofl  diride  themselves  into 
distinct  noes  or  castes  {rajtiu)  of  greater  or 
leas  dignity,  holding  the  Chri.<<tians  a5*  of 
lower  degree,  and  keep  these  so  sujierstiti- 
oosly  that  no  one  of  a  higher  ca«te  aui  cat 
ur  drink  with  those  of  a  lower.  .  .  ."—Decree 
2Dd  of  the  Seurtd  Couneil  ^  Qua,  m  Ardiiv. 
Port.  Orfntf.,  fosc.  4. 

1572.- 

"  Dous  modofl  ha  de  gente  ;  porque  a  nobre 
Nairos  chamados  sAo,  e  n  menos  dina 
I'oIeaM  teui  jkjp  noiiie,  .i  (jiioni  obriga 
A  lei  nKo  misturar  a  cast4  antiga.  — 

CtmBe$y  fn,  87. 

By  Burton: 

"  Two  modes  ol  men  are  known ;  the  nobles 
know 

the  n  ii:  '  of  Najn^  who  csU  the  tower 

Caste 

Pol^fiii,  whom  their  hauphty  laws  contain 
from  intermingling  witJi  tlio  higher  strain." 

1612.—"  As  regards  the  castes  UvMa*)  the 
great  impediment  to  the  eontewipn  oc  the 


Gentoos  is  tho  superstition  which  thev  main- 
tain in  relation  to  their  tWHtSS,  and  which 
prevents  them  from  touching,  comniianiaating, 
or  mingling  wiUi  othersL  whether  tnperior  or 

inferior  ;  those  of  one  obsen'ance  with  those 
of  another." — (  Vm/o,  r)ec.  V.  \-i.  4.  See  also 
as  regards  tho  P(jrtiiirueso  u.se  of  the  word, 
Uou^  ff.  108,  104,  105,  1066,  1286; 
Syncdo^  186,  &C. 

1613.— "Tho  Banians  kill  nothing;  there 
are  thirtie  and  odd  seTeraU  Casts  of  these 
that  differ  somethinir  in  Religion,  and  may 

not  eat  with  each  other."  A".  IViffituj/nn, 
in  Punkas,  i.  485 ;  see  alao  i'll^rtHuige^ 
pp.  997,  lOOSw 

1630.  —  "The  common  Bramane  hath 
eighty  two  Casts  or  TnlKi.H,  assuming  to 
themselves  the  name  of  that  tribe.  .  .  ."*— 
Lord' It  DifjUay  of  thf  lianians,  p.  72. 

1673.— "The  mixture  of  Casts  or  Tribes 
of  all  India  are  distinguisheil  by  the  different 
nuHles  of  hinding  their  TurDati.">-i'Vy0v 

11  r>. 

c.  1760.— "The  distinction  of  the  Gentoos 
into  their  tribae  or  Casts,  forms  saotiher 
oouiderable  object  of  Iheir  religion.  "—Onw, 

i.  201. 

1768— "The  Casta  or  tribes  into  which 
the  Indiana  are  divided,  are  reckoned  by 
travellers   to  bs  sigfatar-fow*"— OrSM  (eo. 

1803),  i.  4. 

[1820.— "The    Kayasthas  (prononnced 

KaiNts,  hence  the  word  caste)  follow  next." 
~\V.  JlamiiUm^  Ifeter.  of  Jlindosfan,  i.  109. J 

1878 — "There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  so  called  CastOB ;  no  man 
knows  their  number,  no  man  can  know  it : 
for  the  conception  ia  a  very  flexible  one,  and 
moreover  new  eastSS  continually  spring  up 
and  pass  away."— Jagor,  Ost-Jnaitekt 
HtmdmtHe  und  Oetmte,  19. 

Castes  are,  according  Indian 
social  views,  either  high  or  low. 

1876.— "  Low-caste  Hindoos  in  their  own 
land  are,  to  all  ordinary  apprchonsiou, 
.slovenly,  dirty,  \mgnieefur,  generally  un- 
aecepUible  in  person  and  surroundings.  .  .  . 
Yet  offendve  as  ia  the  lotc  aate  Indian,  woro 
I  estate-owner,  or  colonial  governor,  I  had 
rather  see  the  lowest  Pariahs  of  the  low, 
than  a  single  trim,  smooth -faced,  smooth- 
wayed,  clever  high-caste  Hindoo,  on  my 
lands  or  in  my  colony."—  W.  O.  Pulgram,  in 
Fortiaghajf  Atv.,  cz.  226. 

In  the  Madras  Pres.  rastes  are  also 
'  JiiylU-Juind'  and  *  Left-hand.'  This 
distinction  represents  the  agricultural 
ctlasscs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
artiz;ins,  &c.,  on  the  other,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  b\  W.  Ellis.  In  the 
old  dajrs  of  Ft.  St.  George,  faetion- 

figlits  between  the  two  were  very 
cununon,  and  the  terms  right-hand  and 
left-hand  castes  occur  early  in  ^  old 
records  d  that  settlement,  and  fre- 
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t^uently  in  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's 
extracts  from  them.  Tlu  v  are  men- 
tioned l>y  Couto.  [See  Xelw^i,  AftulurUy 
Pt.  ii.  p.  4  ;  (Jppfrt.  Ori/j.  Inhah.  y.  57.1 
Sir  Walter  Elliot  considers  this  feud 
to  be  "nothing  else  than  the  occasional 
outhreak  of  tin-  smouldering  antagonism 
between  Brahmauism  ana  Buddhism, 
although  in  the  lapae  of  ages  both 
parties  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact. 
Tlie  jK)int5  on  wliich  they  split  now 
are  mere  triHes,  such  a.s  parading  on 
horae-faack  or  in  a  palankeen  in  pro- 
cession, erecting  a  pandal  or  marriage- 
tihed  on  a  given  number  of  pillars,  and 
claiming  to  cany  certain  flafs,  &c.  The 
right-hand  party  is  headed  hy  the 
Brahmans,  and  includes  the  i'arias, 
who  a.ssunie  the  van.  Ideating  their 
tom-toms  when  they  come  to  blows. 
Tlie  chief  of  the  left-hand  are  the 
Pancbalars  [t.«.  the  Five  Classes, 
workers  in  metal  and  stone,  &c.], 
followed  V)V  tlie  Pallars  and  W(trker8 
in  leather,  who  s<jund  their  long 
trumpets  and  engage  the  Farias."  (In 
/(wnt.  BOnnoL  8oe,  N.&  186d,  p.  112.) 

1612.  —  "From  thcvso  fnur  castes  are  <io- 
rivod  196  ;  and  ihoae  iigain  are  divide*!  into 
two  pjirties,  which  they  call  Va/anffii  and 
Etangt  [Tam.  m/angai,  idanijai],  which  is  a-t 
moch  as  to  aay  '  toe  right  hand '  and  '  tho 
left  hand.  .  — OomtOt  n. 

The  word  is  current  in  French  : 

1842.— "n  est  dair  que  lee  oaafcaa  n'oot 
jamais  pu  exiater  soHdemeiit  aans  one  veri- 

tahlti  cuusorvation  rcli^ieusei."— Cbmft^  Ointrt 
dc  I'kU.  J'tisitift,  vi.  505. 

1877.— "Nona  aroiis  ahoK  lea  eartea  et 

Its  J)ri^^l^^re•^.  ivn^  avous  iiisorit  partout  le 

iirincii>e  do  I'egalitt'  devant  la  loi,  nous  avons 
lonnfi  lo  sufTrago  a  t<  ms,  nuiis  voil^  <ju'on 
rfcUune  maiDtenant  I'^alit^  dos  cxinditioua." 
— IT.  d0  Laml^  JDe  la  PntpniU,  p.  It. 

Oftlte  is  also  applied  to  breeds  of 
animals,  as  'a  hign-caste  Arab.'  In 
such  cased  the  usage  may  possibly 
have  come  directly  from  the  Port. 
altu  ccutuy  coda  bauBOf  in  the  aenae  of 
breed  or  strain. 

0A8TEEB,8.  Obeolete.  TheIndo> 

Portuguese  formed  from  cajttn  the  word 
ca^ticOy  which  they  used  to  denote 
children  bom  in  India  of  Portuguese 
jMrents  ;  much  as  oiflofe  waa  used  in 

the  W.  Indii-s. 

1699. — "  liberi  vero  oati  in  IndiA,  utroque 
parente  Lultaao,  easttaaa  vooantnr,  in  om* 

nibu.i  fcro  TiUsit.mis  siniil'-'.  colore  t.'iiiion 
modicum  ditforuut,  ut  qui  ad  ^ilvuai  nun 
nihil  delleotaat.    Ex  oaatiala  deinde  nati 


tnagis  magiscjue  gilvi  fiunt,  a  j>arentibu.s  ut 
mrstit  1.1  uiagis  dotlcctcntes  ;  jK)rro  et  mfstd  l.i 
nati  per  omnia  indigonis  respondent  ita  ut 
in  tertift  ffeneratione  Lumtani  reliouia  Indb 
sunt  HimiUimi."— /A;  J3ry,  ii.  76 ;  (ZuueAoCea 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  184]). 

lt>38.— "Les  habitans  aont  ou  Cutixee, 
c'est  k  dire  Portugai^  naturela,  et  nes  de 
i>ero  et  de  mere  Portugais,  ou  Me$tiae$,  c'est 
a  dire,  no/,  d'vii  pore  PortugMS  et  d'vno mm 
I  ndienue. ' ' — Mandeldo, 

1S58.— "Lea  Caatlaaoa  aont  oeuz  qui  aont 

nays  de  |>ero  et  mere  reinols  (Relnol) ;  ce 
mot  vient  de  Ca.sta,  qui  signitio  Kaoe,  ila 
sont  mesprizoz  dos  ReynolB.  .  .  wimz, 

Voyage*,  26  (ed.  1667). 

1661.— "Die  8tadt  (Negatxitjini)  ist  zim- 
lich  volksreich,  doch  mehrenthoils  von 
Maatocen  Caaferoen,  und  Portageaioben 
ChruW'*->iraSer  AMNIOS. 

1699.  — "  CasteeB  wives  ut  Fort  St. 
George." — Ventut  <tf  J£ngli$k  on  the  Coeutf  in 
fntoder,  i.  866. 

1701-2.— In  the  MS.  Retnm*  of  P-  r^mif  . 
thr.  Service  of  the  fit.  HonbU.  tlu  A.  J. 
Company,  in  tho  India  Office,  for  thii*  year, 
we  nnd,  "4th  (in  Council)  Matt.  Rmpson, 
Sea  CuHtoraer,  marry 'd  Caateea,"  and  under 
170'i,  "13.  Charles  Bugden  .  .  .  many'd 
Castees." 

1726. — " ...  or  the  offspring  of  the  aaine 

by  native  wnmon,  to  wit  Muiica  and  Casti- 
ces,  or  blacks  .  .  .  and  Moors." — ValeiUiJii, 
▼.8. 

CASUAEINA,  a.  A  tree  {Casuar- 
ina  VI  ufiodto,  Boxh. — N.  0.  Cmiiarituae) 
indigen(»ns  on  tlie  cfvust  of  Chittagong 
and  the  Burmese  provinces,  and  south- 
ward as  far  aa  Qtteensland.  It  was 
introduced  into  Bengal  by  Dr.  F. 
Buchanan,  and  lias  l>een  largely  adojited 
as  an  ornanu  iital  tree  iMitli  iti  J^cngal 
and  in  Soutliem  India.  Tlie  tree  haa 
a  considerable  siiTHirficial  resemblance 
U>  a  larch  or  otner  hnely-feathered 
conifer,  maldnff  a  very  acceptable 
variety  in  the  not  plains,  where  real 
])inea  w  ill  not  grow,  [The  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  S((»tt,  appeal's  to  be 
liased  on  a  Malayan  name  aaaociating 
the  tree  with  the  Ca.ssOwary,  as  Mr. 
Skeat  su^ests  from  the  re^icmblance 
oi  its  needles  to  the  quills  of  the  bird.] 

1861. — See  qnolatioin  under  PEBFUL 
1867.— "Our  i-M.Mi  lay  tbi.  tly  by  thu  sea- 
coast,  along  the  whito  sand.s,  which  were 
fringed  for  miles  by  one  grand  oontinuoua 
line  or  border  of  ca marina  ireo»."-'Li,-Coi, 
Lftri'n,  A  Fly  on  the  Wkal,  362. 

1879. — "It  waa  lovely  in  tlu  \\liite  moon* 
light,  with  the  curving  shadows  of  palma  on 
uTe  dewy  gnuw,  tho  grace  of  the  drooping 
casuarinaa,  the  shiniiiL'  w.iter,  and  the  lung 
drift  of  surf.  ,  .  ,"—Mm  Bird,  (Joldeti  Cher- 
276^ 
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CATAMARAN,  s.     Also  CUT 
MUfi&AI^    CUTMU&AL.  Taiu. 
hattUy  *1nnciing,'  maram,  *woocL'  A 

raft  formed  of  three  or  four  logs  of 
wood  lashed  toother.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable 
is  not  correct, 

ir>8^l  — "  Soven  mund  timbers  liished  to- 
gether fur  each  of  the  said  boats,  and  of  the 
«ud_  seven  timber*  five  form  ue  bottom ; 
MM  ia  the  middle  longer  than  the  reitt  makes 
a  cutwater,  and  another  make.s  a  ix)op  which 
ii<  under  water,  and  on  which  a  man  sits.  .  , 
These  boat«  are  called  QateBMroiiL" — Baibi, 

1*573.  — "  CoustinfT  .ilnnj^  smno  Catta- 
TnaraHH  (Logs  iashed  to  that  advauta^^e  that 
they  wnft  off  all  their  (Joods,  only  ha^-ing  a 
Sail  in  the  midst  and  Fladdles  to  guide  them) 
made afterns.  .  .  ,**~-Fryer,  24. 

1696. — "  Some  time  after  the  Cattamaran 
brooght  a  letter.  .  .  ."—In  WketUr,  i.  33^1. 

1700.— ''Un  pecheur  assis  sur  un  catima- 
ron,  c'est  a  dire  sur  quolques  gmtstis  jiirces 
de  boia  li^  enaemble  en  mani^re  de 
ladaMU**— SUf.  x.  68. 

c,  1780. —"The  wind  was  high,  and  the 
ship  had  but  two  anchors,  and  in  the  next 
forenoon  parted  from  that  by  which  ahe  was 
riding,  before  that  one  who  was  coming 
faon  ttM  dMM  oo  a  Catamaran  couJd  rea^ 
har."— OknM,  iii.  800. 

imo  — William<«on  (  V.  M.  i.  65)  applies  the 
term  to  the  rafts  of  the  Brazilian  fijdier- 
men. 

\^'^&. — "None  can  oniipare  to  the  Cata- 
marans and  the  woudurful  i)eopIe  that  man- 
ner i-  xhvm  .  .  each  catamaran  ha.%  one, 
two,  or  three  men  .  .  .  they  sit  crouched 
UDOD  their  heels,  throwing  their  paddles 
aoout  very  dexterously,  but  very  unlike 
rowing."— Z«tter*/f<wii  Madra.*,  34. 

I860.— "The  OUtmaran  is  common  to 
Cejr^  and  Con)iiiMMleL"~r«iiMii<,  Olytoi, 

[During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the 
wocd  came  to  he  applied  to  a  sort  of 
fire-ship.  "  Ormt  no\Mi»  have  been 
formed  at  the  Admiralty  (in  1804)  of 
certain  yeasels  which  were  filled  with 
comhustihles  and  called  catamarans." 
—(JW.  i;tawAop«,  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  218.) 
ThiB  may  have  Introduced  the  word  iu 
English  and  led  to  its  use  as  *old  cat' 
for  a  direwish  bi^  j 

CATSOHU,  aim  OUTOH  and 

CAUT,  8.  An  a.sti-iii^fcnt  extract 
from  the  wood  of  several  species  of 
Acada  (Aeaeia  catechu,  Wilid.),  the 
Mou*,  and  Acacia  sujna,  Kuis,  Ac. 
fwnrfra,  D.  C.  and  prol)ably  more.  The 
extract  is  called  in  H.  kath^  [Skt,  kvath^ 
*to  decoct 'I  bat  the  two  fint  com- 


iiiercial  ii;iiiih.s  which  we  have  given 
are  doubtless  taken  from  the  southern 
forma  of  tiie  word,  e.g.  0ml  hOdm, 
Tam.  kdsiii,  Malay  kachu.  De  Orta, 
whose  judgments*  are  alway.s  wortliy 
of  rejjpect,  considered  it  to  be  the 
lycium  of  the  ancients,  and  always 
ajtplied  that  name  to  it  ;  but  Dr. 
Koyle  has  shown  that  lycium  was  an 
extract  from  certain  species  of  berbmt^ 
known  in  the  liazars  as  rasot.  Cutch 
is  first  mentioned  by  Barbosa,  aniojig 
the  dru^  imported  into  Malacca,  But 
it  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
brought  from  Ja|»n  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  17th  century.  In  the  4th  ed. 
of  Schrdder^B  Ffumnacop.  Mediahdiy- 
mica,  Lyon.'^,  1654,  it  is  briefly  de- 
scribed as  Catechu  or  Terra  Ja/Mmira, 
"genua  tenae  aotieae"  (Hanbury  and 
FUiMgtr,  214).  Thia  mianomer  haa 
long  suriived. 

161ft> — **.  •  .  druga  from  Cambay ;  amongst 
wUdl  fliers  is  a  drug  which  we  do  not 
posses-s,  and  which  tlu-v  i  ill  ji,i</,A  {-.qo 
FUTCHOCK)  and  another  called  caohd.  "— 

 jgj^ 


ir)r»4.-"The  bahar  of  Cate,  whiVh  hero 
(at  Onuuz)  they  call  cacho,  is  the  liame  as 
that  uf  rioe. " — A,  JftUUif  22. 

1568.— "  CoUoqnio  XXXI.  Concerning' 
the  wood  Yulgarly  caUed  Cate ;  and  con- 
taining profitable  matter  oa  that  •nbjeot'*— 

Oarda,  f.  125. 

1578.— "The  Indian.s  use  thi«  Cate  mixt 
with  Aroca,  and  with  Betel,  and  by  itself 
without  other  mixture."— ilrorfa,  Tmrt.  150. 

1685. — fSssitlll  anentions  catu  03  derived 
from  the  Kltadim  tree,  \.e,  in  modem  Hindi 
the  Khuir  (Skt  Baiin), 

[161«.-"010  bi«8  OatduL"— /W,  Let- 

Urs,  iv.  127.] 

1617. — "And  there  wa.s  reo,  oat. of  the 
'^Ams,  Tiz.  .  .  7  hhds.  drugs  eacka:  6  ham- 
pers  pochok"  (see  PIITCHOCK).--Cbeii'« 

Diary,  i.  294. 

Uorial  [see  HUBTAULl  and 
Cotoh,  Earth-oil,  and  Wood-oil."— Z>'.t/  of 
Bnrma  Produets  in  Dalrymple,  Orienult 
Rupert,  i.  109. 

c.  1760.— "To  these  three  articles  (betel, 
areca,  and  ehttnam)  is  often  added  for  luxury 
what  they  call  cachoonda.  a  lafMn-earth, 
which  from  perfumes  .m.l  other  mixtures, 
chiefly  manufactured  at  Cja,  receives  such 
improvement  as  to  be  sold  to  advantage 
when  re-imported  to  Japan.  .  .  .  Another 
addition  too  they  u.so  of  what  they  call 
Catchoo,  being  a  blackinb  granulated  per- 
fnaaadoomporition.  .  .  ."-G^  I  288. 

1S13.— .  .  The  peas;iuts  manufacture 
catechu,  or  terra  Jujjx/uua,  from  the  Keiri 
[i-hoir]  tree  {.\f,moM  catechn)  which  grrows 
wild  on  the  liiUs  of  lUnkana,  but  in 
no  oUmr  pert  of  the  Indian  Peninsula'* 
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[oiTODeouii]. — Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  i.  303 ;  [2nci 

CATHAY,  n.p.  Cliina  ;  originally 
Northern  China.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  given  in  the  quotation  helow 
from  the  Introduction  to  Marco  Polo. 
hi  the  16tli  century,  and  even  later, 
from  a  n  i  isu  ndersta  ndi  ng  of  the  mod  ie  val 
travellers,  Cathay  was  supposed  to  be 
a  country  north  of  China,  and  is  so 
represented  in  many  maps.  Its  identit y 
with  China  was  fully  recognised  by  P. 
Martin  Martini  in  his  Atlas  Sinetuis; 
also  hy  Yalentijn,  iv.  China,  2. 

1247.— "Kitai  autem  .  .  .  homines  sunt 
pagani,  qui  habent  literam  specialem  .  .  . 
homines  tjonigni  et  hutuani  sati^  esse  Tide* 
antur.  Barbara  non  halmnt,  et  in  disjKwr- 
tione  faciei  satis  concordant  cum  Mongali.^, 
non  tamen  sunt  in  facie  ita  lad  .  .  .  menoros 
artifloes  non  inreniuntur  in  toto  mondo  .  .  . 
term  eorum  est  opulentavalde. " — J.  de  PtoM 
t  it r /nil  I,  IltM.  Mongaionm,  663-4. 

1263.— "Ultra  est  magna  Cataya*  qui 

antiquitus,  ut  credo,  dioeutntor  Seres.  .  .  . 

iHti  r'afii  stmt  jmrvi  hcjiniiios,  ]<x]iu'ndo 
nniltuni  aspirantes  per  nares  et  .  .  .  hubont 
mrvau)   ai>ortumin  <icul Drain,'*  tcC'—ltin. 

c.  1330.  —  "Cathay  i-^  ;>  very  great  Eninire, 
wliieh  extendeth  <>' <  r  Tuore  than  c.  days' 
journey,  and  it  hath  only  one  lord.  .  .  .'  — 
JVior /onfamm,  p.  64. 

1401— "B  lo  m&H  alxofar  [see  ALJOFAR] 
one  en  el  mnndo  se  ha,  se  pesia  e  falla  en 
a^l  nuvdel  Catay.**— €«st*^  f.  82. 

If..''..'').  "  The  Yndiuns  ailled  Catheies 
have  eche  man  many  wiues." — Watrtman, 

ir>9?^.  — "  In  the  lande  lying  westward  from 
China,  they  say  there  are  white  people,  and 
the  land  called  Cathaia,  where  (as  it  is 
thouffht)  are  manv  ChristianB,  and  that  it 
fihould  confine  and  border  upon  Perna." — 
LiMthotru,  57  ;  [Hak.  S^h.-.  i.  Yl^]. 

[1602.—".  .  .  and  arriued  at  any  porte 
withm  the  dominioas  of  the  kin^domes  of 
Gataya,  china.  orJajmn." — liinl>r<,(A,  Firxt 
LftOr  Jifii-,  2-t.  ileru  China  and  ('utoiia  are 
siKjken  of  as  different  countries.  Conip. 
nird>r,>iMi,  Rep.  on  Old  Hee.,  168  note.] 

Before  1633.— 

**  IllwishyouinthelndieeorCMala. ." 

vr.  5. 
1634.- 

**  DomadoroN  das  torrni  e  d"-  rnnros 

N5o  so  im  Malaca,  Indo  e  I'crscu  streito 
Ma-H  na  China,  Catai,  dapfo  ostranho 
Lei  nova  introduando  em  sacro  hanho." 

Jiaiaca  Contfui*tad<i. 

1664.— "Tie  not  yet  twenty  years,  that 

there  went  auavans  every  year  from  Ktwhr- 
mire,  which  crossed  all  those  mountains  of 
the  groat  Tibet,  entred  into  IWtaiy,  and 


arrived  in  about  three  mondliB  at  Catua. 
.  .  .  '-Btrmer,  E,  T.,  186;  (ed.  QMUtabc, 

425]. 
1842.— 

"  BettL'T  tifty  yorirs  nf  I'ur.  i|,t> 

than  d  cycle  of  Cathay." 

1871. — "For  al»out  throe  centuries  the 
Northern  ProTinoes  of  China  had  been  de- 
taohed  from  nslife  rale,  and  subjeet  to 

fortitrn  dynasties;  first  to  the  Khitan  .  .  . 
whose  rvile  Kid>si«te<l  for  200  years,  and 
originated  the  name  of  Khitai,  Khata,  or 
Cathay,  by  which  for  nearly  1000  years 
China  has  been  known  to  the  natioM  of 
Inner  Asia,  and  to  tho«e  whose  ne(]iiaint> 
ance  with  it  watt  got  by  thut  chuuueL"— 

OArS-EyE,  s.  A  stone  of  value 
found  in  Oeylon.  It  is  described  by 
Duna  a.s  a  lonn  of  clialcedony  of  a 
greenish  grey,  with  glowing  intei*nal 
refleGtiona,  wnenoe  the  Portugneee  call 
it  Olho  df  (/fffo,  which  our  woi-d  ti*an.s- 
late,s.  It  a}»j)ears  frtjui  the  quotation 
Wlow  from  Dr.  Royle  tliat  the  Bdi 
oculus  of  Pliny  haa  been  ideutiticd 
with  tlie  (Vf/v  which  may  well  he 
the  case,  tliough  the  odd  circumstance 
noticed  by  Boyle  may  1)e  only  a 
curious  coincidence.  [The  jthrase  hillj 
kl  dtikh  does  not  api>ear  in  i'htV*  IHrt. 
The  usual  name  is  lahtaniydy  *like 
^rlic'  The  Burmese  are  said  to  call 
It  k^owng,  ^acat.*] 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  The  stone  called  Belus  eye  is 
white,  and  hath  within  it  a  black  apple,  the 

mids  whcrei>f  a  man  sliall  see  to  ^'^Htter  like 
gold.  .  .  ." — Jlof Zand's  Plir,i-\  ii.  t)2r». 

c.  1340.  — "  Quaedani  n  ;,'ione.>  nionetam 
non  habent,  sed  pro  <  i  i:  mtiir  lapidihus 
quos  dicimus  CSati  Oouloa. '— CWt,  in  Pt^g- 
ffiue,  De  Var.  Forttmae,  lib.  it. 

ir>16.  —  "And    there   are   found  likewise 

other  stones,  such  aa  Olho  de  aato,  UhryMo- 
Utes,  and  amethysts,  of  whidk  T  do  not  treat 

because  they  are  of  little  value." — Beurbota, 

in  Lisftui)  Acad.,  ii.  390. 

ir>99.  — "  Irfipis  insujwr  alius  ihi  vulgaris 
est,  quern  Lusitani  olhos  de  gatto,  id  vst, 
oculum  fetinum  Tooant,  propterui  quod  cum 
eo  et  colore  et  faoie  eonveniat.  Nihil  autem 
aliud  qtiam  aehaUt  est." — De.  Jiri^,  iv.  84 
(after  LineckoUn) ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  6li  ii.  141]. 

1672.— **  The  Owt'e-eyea,  by  the  Portu- 
guese called  O/fua  'tf  Otiton,  occur  in  /-^'/fffH, 
(\imfia;/<i,  and  J'eau  ;  they  aro  luoce 
esteeniud  by  the  Indians  than  by  the  Port«» 
^ese;  for  amne  Indians  believe  that  if  a 
man  wears  this  stone  his  power  and  riches 
will  never  diminish,  but  always  UMMreaee."— 
JStUdaetu,  (xerm.  ed.  160. 

1837. — *'Beli  ooulus.  mentioned  bv  FUny, 
xxxriL  e.  56^  it  oonaiaered  by  Haraoain  to 
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be  equivalent  to  oeil  de  ch&t — named  in 
erne,  p.  108. 

QATT7,  s. 

&.  A  weight  used  in  Cliiiia,  and  by 
the  Chinese  introduced  into  the 
Ardiipelago.  The  Chineae  name  ib 
kin  or  chin.  The  word  kdU  or  kati 
is  Malayo-Ja\'anese.  It  is  equal  to 
16  taeli,  i.e.  U  lb.  avoird.  or  625 
grammes.  This  is  the  weight  fixed  by 
trtMty  ;  but  in  Chinese  trade  it  varies 
from  4  oz.  to  28  oz. ;  the  lowest  value 
being  tisad  by  tea-TBodovB  at  Fekinjj, 
tlu-  highest  bj  eoal-merehanta  in 
Houau. 

1554. -"Oata."    See  qootatka  under 

16M.^<>BTerie  OaMa  is  es  mub  as  20 

Portin^II  ounoas."— ^WcAoCm,  34;  [Hek. 

Hoc.  i.  113]. 

1601 — "Their  pound  they  call  a  Gate 
which  Is  one  and  twontie  of  our  oimeea."— 
Capt.  John  lAtrin,  in  PunhnA^  i.  123. 

1609.  — *'  OfToring  to  ennct  iimoug  theiu  the 
jKjnaltie  of  death  t«  such  a.s  would  »el  one 
cattie  of  spice  to  the  Uollaoders." — Keeling, 
ibid,  i.  19ft 

1610.  —"  And  (I  pmyae  God)  I  have  aboord 
one  hundred  thulie  nine  TunnM^  six 
CaUiayes,  one  quartenie  two  pcnmcl  of 

nutmegs  and  sixo  hundred  two  and  twenty 
suckettes  of  Mace,  which  maketh  thirtie 
mxe  TunneH,  fifteono  Catbl^TM  one  quar- 
teme,  <me  and  twentte  pound." — David 
MidUlom,  Md.  i.  247.  InttJs  panage, 
bowever,  Calhay^s  seoms  to  be  a  utrange 
blunder  of  Purchas  or  his  copyigt  for  Ctrl. 
Sii-irrttf  is  prolwibly  Malay  fii-nt,  "a  measure, 
a  xtated  quantity. "  [The  word  appears  as 
*HrMl  in  a  letter  of  1615  {Fotter,  in.  175). 
Mr.  Skeat  imgfre.4ts  that  it  is  a  misreading 
for  Pecnl.  tSuitit,  )io  snyn,  means  *to 
measure  anything  '  (imiotiuituly),  but  is 
never  u^ed  for  a  definite  measure.] 

b.  Tlie  word  catty  i>'  <  ur-  in  aiiotlu-r 
aeujie  in  the  following  2>ai>tiagc.  A  note 
says  that  **<}ttUy  or  more  literally 

KuUoo  is  a  Tamil  word  signifying 
batta "  (q.v.).    But  may  it  not  rather 

be  u  clerical  error  for  batty  ? 

1659. — "If  we  should  detain  them  lunger 
we  are  to  give  them  eatfer."— Letter  in 

OATUS,  a.   A  light  rowing  vessel 

used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  tbr 
early  days  of  the  Portuguese.  We 
bare  not  oeen  able  to  trace  the  name 
to  any  Indian  sourct;,  [unle-ss  jK)S6ibly 
Skt.  ekatura,  *  swift'],   is  it  not  pro- 


bably the  orinn  of  our  *c«Mr'f  We 

see  that  Sir  K.  Burton  in  bis  Oom- 
mentary  on  Camoens  (vol.  iv.  391) 
says:  **Catur  is  the  Aralj.  katlreJi,  a 
small  craft,  our  'cutter.'"  [Thi.s  view 
is  rejected  by  the  XA'./A,  which  re- 
gards it  as  ail  English  word  from  '  to 
cut.*]  We  cannot  say  when  euUer  was 
introduced  in  marine  u.se.  We  cannot 
find  it  in  Damj)ier,  nor  in  liofnnmn 
Crusoe y  the  first  instance  wl-  have 
found  is  that  quoted  below  from 
Atmrn'.^  Voyage.  [The  N.SM.  baa 
nothing  earlier  than  1745.] 

Blateau  gives  eaiw  as  an  Indian 
term  indicating  a  small  war  vessel, 
which  in  a  calm  can  l»e  aided  by 
oars.  Jal  (^Arch^ologie  NavaU^  ii.  2:>9) 
(|uot«8  Witsen  as  saying  that  the 
(Jaturi  or  Almadias  were  Calicut 
vessels,  having  a  length  of  12  to  13 
paces  (60  to  66  feetX  sharp  at  botb 
ends,  and  (•ur\nng  back,  using  both 
sails  and  oars.  But  tliere  was  a  larger 
kind,  80  feet  long,  with  only  7  or  8 
feet  beam. 

1510. — "There  is  also  another  kind  of 
vessel.  .  .  .  These  are  all  made  of  one  piece 
.  .  .  sharp  at  both  ends.  These  ships  are 
ciillcd  Ghatari,  and  go  either  with  a  sail 
or  oars  more  swiftly  than  any  saUej.Tvata. 
arln%Mitine."— ForMaiM,  164. 

15-14.—".  .  .  na vi^i  um  majus  quod  vooeilt 

Caturem. "—>'(•//.  Fr<ntr.  X,r,:  KpiMoftv,  121. 

1549.  —  "Naves  item  du.f  (rpias  Indi 
eatnres  rocent)  8ainni&  cduritato  amuui 
joaut,  vt  onuB  naritimam  lagentes,  hostes 
eommeata  prohiberent.''— OMh^  de  Bdto 

Camfiaico,  1331. 

1552. — "And  this  winter  the  Oovomor 
sent  to  have  built  in  Cochin  thirty  Catures, 
which  are  vessels  with  oars,  hut  smaller 
than  hrigantinos." — Cuxtanh'tln,  iii.  271. 

1588. —  "Cambaiciim  omin  .FacubuR  Lac- 
t<ius  duolNjs  cattuibos  tuori  jussus.  .  .  .**— 
Majfrl,  lib.  xiii.  cd.  1752,  p.  2S:5. 

1601.  — "  Birenius,  sou  Cathuris  quam 
plurimae  conduntur  in  Lnssaon,  J  a  vac  civi- 
tate.  .  .  ,"—lM  Bry,  iii.  100  (where  there 
is  a  plate,  iii.  No.  xxzrii.). 

1688. — "No  man  was  so  bold  to  contra- 

diet  the  man  "f  (;,,<!  ;  and  they  all  wont 
to  the  Arsenal.    ThcTe  thoy  found  a  g(M>d 
and  suMicient  bark  of  thoKo  thoy  c^ill  CatUT, 
besides  seven  old  foysts."— Z^riudm.  Ltf«  of 
iTemer,  hi  ITorls,  1821,  xvi.  200. 

1742.  —  ".  .  .  to  prevent  even  the  poasi- 
bility  of  the  galeons  escaping  us  in  the  nighti 
the  two  Cntien  belonging  to  tiie  Cmtmrion 

and  the  Ghucfster  were  iK)th  manned  and 
sent  in  shore.  .  .  ."—.4  nson's  Vojfaffc,  yth  od. 
17:>t3.  i>.  251.  Cutter  also  oeeus  ppi.  Ill, 
129,  loO,  and  other  plaoes. 
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CAUVEBT,  n.p.  The  great  river 
of  8.  India.  Properly  Tarn.  Kdviri, 
or  rather  Kdver%,  and  Sanscritized 
Kdveri,  The  earliest  meutioa  is  that 
of  Ptolemy,  who  writes  tho  name 
(after  the  Skt.  form)  Xdfivpo^  (sc.  irora- 
fi6s).  The  Kafidpa.  of  the  Periplus 
(c.  A.D.  80-90)  prol)ably,  however, 
represents  the  siune  name,  the  Xafiii^ 
iniropihv  of  Ptolemy.  Tlip  meaning  of 
the  name  has  been  much  debuted,  and 
several  plannble  bat  unflatiafiactory 
explanations  have  Ix-cn  given.  Thus 
the  Skt.  form  Kdveri  has  been  ex- 
plained from  that  language  by  hMra 
*ae£fTon.'  A  river  in  the  Tamil 
country  is,  however,  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  non-mythological  Skt.  name. 
The  Cauvery  in  flo%  like  other  S. 
Indian  rivefB,  aaiwimwt  a  reddish  hue. 
And  the  form  Kdviri  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Bp.  Caldwell  as  possibly 
from  tlu'  Dra vidian  fcfW,  'reef  ochre' 
or  hi  {hl-rn\  'a  grove,'  and  rr-»,  Tel. 
'a  river,'  er-i,  Tam.  'a  slieet  ol  water' ; 
tbm  eitber  *red  river*  or  *  grove  river.' 
[The  Madra.-!  Admin.  Class,  takes  it 
trom  kd,  Tam.  'grove,'  and  en,  Tam. 
♦tank,'  from  its  original  source  in  a 
carden  tank  .J  Kd-vir%  however,  the 
fi.rm  fomifl  in  insrri]>tions,  afford.s  a 
more  satiafactory  Tamil  luterpretiition, 
vix.  Kd-viriy  '  grove-ext«nder,'  or 
develoj)er.  Any  one  wlio  has  travelled 
along  the  river  will  have  noticed  the 
thick  groves  all  along  the  bankfli  which 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
atrefim. 

C.  150  A.D.— 

**  Hopiifov  vorafioO  ^K/3oXdt 

Xtt^ifpif  ^M«^^-"-'^'^i0f>*"y*  lib*  ^• 

The  htst  was  probably  rsfMieiited  by 

KaverijMtan. 

c,  .'vi.'..— "Then  there  m  SieledSha,  i'.*-. 
Tapr(il>;mt'  .  .  .  urid  then  a^rain  on  the 
ContineDt,  and  further  Uvck,  is  Manillo, 
whidi  exports  conch-shell  r< ;  Kaber,  which 
exports  alabandinum."— CVifmai^  Topog. 
Christ,  in  CoMay,  kc  ebnviU. 

1810-n.— "After  travennng  the  passes, 
they  arrived  at  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ktoobari,  and  Wroawked  on  the 
■UKb."— vlailr  KhM/H^  m  JStiot,  u.  90. 

The  ('iiiin  rij  appears  to  K-  ignored  in 
the  older  Europetui  account  and  maps. 

0AVALL7,  s.  This  i.s  mentioned 
as  a  tish  of  (Vvlon  by  Ives,  1775 
(p.  67).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  that 
18  described  in  the  quotation  from 
Pyiard  [see  Orajfi  note,  Hak.  Soc 


i.  388].  It  mav  represent  the  genus 
Eqnitla,of  whicli  12  spp.  are  described 
by  Day  {Fuhex  of  India,  pp.  237-242), 
two  l>eing  named  by  ditterent  zoolo- 
gists BL  eaballa.  But  Dr.  Day  hesi- 
tates to  identify  tlie  fi.sb  now  in 
question.  The  tish  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  qnotations  mav  be  the 
same  species ;  but  that  in  the  fifth 
Rcoms  doubtful.  Many  of  the  s'pp, 
are  extensively  sun-dried,  and  eaten 
by  the  poor. 

c.  1610. — "Ces  Moucoi.s  {►c^chciirs  preii- 
nent  entr'autree  grande  quantity  d'vne 
■orie  de  petit  poiMon,  qui  a*<et  pea  pliu 

pmnde  que  la  tnnin  et  large  oomme  vn 
jictit  hninuaii.  I>os  Portugais  Tappellent 
Pcsvhe  cauallo.  11  e>«t  le  plu«  commuii 
de  toute  ceste  coNt«,  et  c'eet  de  quoy  ilti 
font  le  plus  grand  trafic ;  car  ils  le  fendent . 
par  la  moiti^,  ils  le  salent.  et  le  font  secher 
all  s<:»leil."— Pyroiti  de  Lfttvaly  i.  278 ;  see 
ai  .>  :'>09;  [Hak.  8oo.  i.  427 ;  ii.  127,  284, 

1(J26.— "The  He  inricht  tw  irtth  many 

^'(M»d  things ;  BiitTols,  .  .  .  oysters,  Breamc. 
Cavalloea,  and  store  of  other  ht>h." — Sir  T. 

"Igri'i. — "There  i>-  nrn  thcr  very  ."mall  fi.sli 
vulgarly  called  Cavalle,  which  is  gfxxl 
enough  to  eat,  but  not  very  wholesome." — 
J'hilippusa  Sanrt.  TrinUate,  in  Fr.  Tr.  383. 

179<3. — "The  aifla,  called  in  Portuguese 
cavala,  has  a  gocxl  t;Lstc  when  frofh,  but 
when  salted  becomes  like  the  herring."— /Va 
Paolinu  E.  T.,  p.  210. 

1875.  — "  ('</re(i)J"  iltuf'r  (HI.  Schn.).  Thw 
fish  of  wide  range  from  the  Motlitcrranean  tt> 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  St.  Helena  is  known 
as  the  Cavalley,  and  is  one  of  the  best  table 
fisli,  iKMng  indeed  the  .salmon  of  St.  Helena. 
It  i-  t.ilsi  11  in  r.  .M'-iiKTal)lo  numbers,  chiefly 
during  the  summer  months,  around  the 
coa-st,  in  not.  very  deep  water:  it  varies  in 
lenti^h  from  nine  inches  op  to  two  or  three 
feet."— .sr.  Hffrna^  by  /.  C.  Meflm^  p.  106. 

CAWNEY,   CAWNY,   s.  Tam. 

hint,  ' projx-ity,'  hence  'land,'  [from 
Tam.  faw,  't(."  .see,'  what  ia  niown 
and  recognised,]  and  .so  a  mea.Mire  of 
land  \ia^  iu  tne  Madi-as  Presidency. 
It  variee,  of  course,  but  the  standard 
Caxniy  is  considered  to  be  =  24  manai 
or  Grounds  (q-v.),  of  2,400  f.  each, 
hence  57,600  f.  or  ae.  1-322.  This 
is  the  only  sense  in  whirh  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Madnv-s  di.ilei  t  of  the 

j  Anglo-Indian  tongue.  The  '  Indian 
Vocabulary '  of  1788  has  the  wofd  in 

I  tlu>  form  'Oonnys,  but  with  an  nnin- 

!  telligible  explanation. 

1807.— "The  land  measure  of  the  Jaghn-f 
is  as  follows:  24  Adies  square ^1  Culy  ; 
100  GnUes^l  QKUSf*    Out  of  what  is 
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eftU«d  diari^  hawever  the  Culy  is  in  fact 
a  Bamboo  28  Adies  or  22  feet  8  inches  in 

length  .  .  .the  Ad;/  or  Malabiir  f(«.t  is 
tberefurelO  ^  inches  nearly  ;  and  the  custo- 
mary canay  contains  51,876  aq.  feet,  or 
llV^  acres  neiirly  ;  while  the  proper  canay 
would  only  contain  43,778  feet."—/'.  Buck- 
I  Mjfionf  Ac  i.  6. 


CAWNPOBE,  II. p.  The  correi-t 
name  M  JTifnAptir,  'the  lowii  of  Kftnh, 
Kanhaiya  or  Krishna.'  The  citv  of 
the  Doab  so  called,  having  in  i891 
a  population  of  188,712,  has  grown 
up  entirely  under  British  rule,  at  first 
as  the  bazar  and  dependence  of  the 
csntOBinent  established  here  under  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Nabob  <rf  Ooidh 
in  1766,  and  afterwwoU  as  a  gnat 
mart  of  trade. 

CAYMAN,  s.  Thi.s  i.s  not  used  in 
India.^  It  is  an  American  name  for 
an  alligator  ;  from  the  Carib  acayumau 
(LiUnf).  But  it  appears  fonneHy  to 
have  Wn  in  general  use  among  the 
Dutch  in  the  East.  [It  is  one  of 
those  words  which  the  Portngnese 
or  Spaniards  very  early  cauglit  up  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  and  natunuised 
in  another."  (N.E.D.)]. 

lfi80.~**The '  ooantry  in  extrava^jantly 
hot;  and  the  river*  aro  full  of  CaimaJM, 
which  are  certain  water-lizards  (Itu/arti)." 
—Mmmode  Oiimmt,  bi  Rammio,  m^ja». 

1598.  — "In  this  river  (Zaire  or  Congo) 
there  arc  liviog  divers  kinds  of  creatures, 
and  in  partieidar,  mighty  great  orooodiles, 
which  the  ooontiy  people  there  call 
vS^i^i^^f^  in  Harleian  OoU.  of 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in 

which  we  s/)  often  see  a  M-nrd  belong- 
ing to  a  dillerent  <j[uarter  of  the  world 
undoubtingly  a«ribed  to  Aftiea  or 
A'^i.i,  a.t  tlie  case  may  be.  In  the 
next  (quotation  we  hnd  it  ascribed  to 
India. 

16S1.— "lib.  T.  ca{).  iii.  De  Crocodilo 
qai  per  totani  Indiniu  canian  aoditk"— 

Bamiau,  JJiM.  ynt.  ft  JM/. 

1672. — "The  figures  no  represented  in 
AdiiMj's  fi^it-tcjw  were  ...  41.  The  King 
of  the  Caimans  or  Crocodiles."— Ba^ianu 
<<Mm.  mL),  148. 

1692.— "Anno  1692  there  were  H  ni.w!\ 
airived  aoldiera  .  .  .  near  a  certain  gibbet 
that  stood  by  the  river  outride  the  boooi, 

so  sharply  pursne<l  by  a  Kaleman  that  they 
were  obliged  to  climb  the  gi})bct  for  safety 
whilst  the  creature  standing  up  on  his  hind 
feet  HMobed  with  hia  snout  to  the  verr 
top  off  the^bet"—  Fotoi^  ir.  381. 


CAYOLAQUE,  s.  i:oy»=*wood,* 

in  Malay.  Laka  is  given  in  Craw- 
furd's  Malay  Diet,  as  "name  of  a 
red  wood  used  as  incense,  Myristim 
inerg."  Tn.  his  Descr.  Did.  he  ('alls  it 
the  ''Tumtriiu  major;  a  tree  with  a 
red-coloured  wood,  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
used  in  dyeing  and  in  pharmacy.  It 
is  an  article  of  consiaerable  native 
trade,  and  is  chietiv  e.xjwrted  to 
China"  (p.  204).  [The  word,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skeat,  is  probably  kaifii, 
•wood,'  lakhf  'red  dye ^ (see  LAC),  but 
the  eomlrined  form  is  not  in  Klinkerti 
nor  are  these  trees  in  Bidley's  plant 
list.  He  givers  Laka-laka  or  Malaka  as 
the  name  of  the  jAyUanthus  emblint.] 

1610.— ««Thepe  also  grows  here  a  very 
great  quantity  of  lacca  for  making  red 
colour,  and  the  tree  of  this  is  formed  like 
our  trees  whidi  prodooe  walnuts."— Tor- 

c.  \r,m.—'*i  being  in  Cantan  there  was 
a  nrh  (bed)  made  wrought  with  luorie, 
and  of  a  sweet  wood  whidi  they  call 
Cayolaque,  and  of  Sandalum,  that  was 
prized  at  1500  Crownea."— Oiapar  Ont, 
in  Purchas,  iii.  177. 

1585. — "  Euerie  morning  and  euening  they 
do  offer  vnto  their  idmles  frankensenoe, 
benjamin,  wood  of  wijlft^  and  esyoHaflnN^ 

the  which  is  nuvimoiu  aweeteb  ,  7.  — 
MauUtm'g  CSbuia,  i  58. 

OAZEE,  KAJEE,  &c.,  a.  Arali. 
l(id%  'a  judge,'  the  letter  swdd  with 
which  it  i.s  snelt  l)eing  always  pro- 
nounced in  India  like  a  a.  The  form 
CWt,  familiar  from  its  use  in  the  old 
version  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  comes 
to  us  from  the  Levant.  The  word 
with  the  article,  al-lddi,  becomes  in 
Sj)anish  alMlde  ;*  not  aUaule,  which  is 
from  Id'hl,  'a  chief;  nor  ahjxiaciL 
which  is  from  xoazlr.  So  Dozy  and 
Engelmann,  no  doubt  correctly.  But 
in  Pinto, jap.  8,  we  find  "ao  (juazil  da 
justiua  q  em  elles  he  como  corre- 
gedor  entre  nos" ;  where  gtuail  seems 
to  stand  for  I'dzi. 

It  is  not  ea-sy  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  position  of  the  KdzJ  in 
British  India,  which  ban  gone  tlirough 
variation.<5  (jf  whirli  a  distinct  record 
cannot  be  found.  But  the  following 
outline  is  believed  to  be  substantially 
correct. 


•  Dr.  R  Rest  ofasenres  to  un  that  th(<  Arabic 
letter  twdd  is  prononnced  by  tlie  Malays  hkn  U 
(tt^nUb  Crav-furfis  Maltiff  (irtimmnr,  i>.'~).  And 
it  is  Clurioiait  to  lliid  a  traimf<-r  of  tli.  s.i:i,t'  lett«T 
Into  SpanUh  uUL   In  Malay  Igadi  becomes  kalli. 
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Under  Adawlnt  I  have  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
judiciary  under  the  CSompany  in  the 
Bengal  Prej^idt^Ticy.  Down  to  1790 
the  greater  part  uf  the  adniiui^tration 
of  crimuial  justice  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  native  judges,  and  oth«'r 
native  otticiuls  of  various  kinds,  though 
under  European  supi;rvision  in  varying 
forntB.  But  the  native  judiciary,  ex- 
cept in  positions  of  a  (iwke  sultonlinate 
cliaracter,  then  cea:9ea.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  in  substance  Mahommedan 
law  tliat  was  adininistvred  in  criminal 
caseS)  and  also  in  civil  cases  between 
Mahommedans  as  affecting  succession, 
&«•.  And  a  Kdzl  and  a  Mu/ti  were 
ri  taiiit'(l  in  tlic  Provincial  Courts  of 
Appeal  and  Circuit  as  the  exponents 
of  Mahommedan  law,  and  tne  de> 
liven-rs  of  a  fnrnial  Fatwa.  There 
was  also  a  Kdzl-ai-Kozdi^  or  chief  Kazi 
ci  Benjy^L  fiehar  ancf  Orissa,  atUched 
to  the  isuader  Courts  of  Dewanny  and 
Nizainut,  assisted  l>y  two  Mufti\  and 
these  also  giive  writtc'n  Jutwa»  on 
references  from  the  District  Oourts. 

The  style  of  K(l:l  and  Mufti  ]»re- 
sumably  continued  in  formal  existence 
in  c(Minection  with  the  Sudder  Courts 
till  the  abolition  of  the.se  in  1862; 
but  with  tlie  earlier  nl>olition  (»f  the 
Pi-oviucial  Courts  in  182y-31  it  had 
quite  ceased,  in  this  sense,  to  be 
fjiniiliar.  In  the  District  Courts  the 
corresponding  exponents  were  in 
English  officially  designated  Law- 
officers,  and,  I  1>elieve,  in  official 
vernacular,  as  well  as  commonly  among 
Anf;lo- Indians,  Moolvees  (q.v.). 

Unrler  the  arttele  LAW-OFFICEB,  it 
will  Ik;  seen  that  certain  trivial  i;i.ses 
were,  at  the  discretion  of  the  nuigis- 
trate,  raferred  for  disposal  by  the 
Law-officer  of  the  district.  And  the 
latter,  from  this  fact,  as  well  as 
perhaps,  from  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  was  in  some  ]).iit>  of  Bengal 
]W)j»ular1y  known  as  'the  Ka:l.'  "In 
the  Magistrate's  olfice,"  writes  my 
friend  Mr.  Seton-Earr,  **it  was 
quite  common  to  speak  of  this  case 
as  referred  to  the  Joint  magistrate', 
and  that  to  the  Chhota  Sd^ib  (tlie 
AssistantX  and  that  again  to  the 
Kd:i." 

'  But  the  duties  of  the  Kdti  ^pularlv 
80  styled  and  offieially  reoc^ised,  had, 
almost  frrnn  the  Wf^nning  of  the 
century,  become  limited  t<>  certain 
notarial  functions,  to  the  j)erformance 


and  registration  of 
marriages,  and  some 


Mahommedan 
other  matters 
connected  with  the  social  life  <^  their 
co-religionists.  To  these  functions 
must  also  l>e  added  as  regards  the 
18th  century  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th,  duties  in  connection  with 
distraint  for  rent  on  behalf  of  Zemin- 
dars. There  were  such  KdiU  nomin- 
ated hy  Government  in  towns  and 
pergunnas,  witli  gicat  vari;ition  in 
the  area  of  the  linalities  over  which 
they  officiated  The  Act  XI.  of  1864» 
which  repejiled  the  laws  n^lating  to 
law-otticerai  put  an  end  also  to  the 
appointment  oy  Qovemment  of  KdOt, 
Hut  this  seems  to  have  led  to  incon- 
veniences which  were  complained 
of  by  Mahommedans  in  some  parts 
of  India,  and  it  was  enact(>d  in  1880 
(Act  XIL,  styled  '"The  A'Jri.f  Act") 
that  with  reference  to  any  particular 
locality,  and  after  consuHation  with 
the  chief  Miisulman  residents  therein, 
the  Local  (Jovemment  might  select 
and  nominate  a  A'dct  or  Kdzls  for 
that  loeal  area  (see  FUTWA,  LAW- 
OFFICES,  WJFTT), 

13aS.  — "They  treated  me  ci\-illy  find  aet 
luu  in  front  of  their  mos«jue  duriiiir  their 
Easter ;  at  which  mo!««]uo,  on  account  of 
its  bein^  their  £aster,  there  wore  awemblod 
from  diTers  qtiarten  a  ntunbor  of  their 
Cadini,  i.r.  of  their  bishops."  TiOttMr  ui 
Friar  I'ascal,  in  Cathay,  dr.,  235. 

o.  1491.— 

"  An  t«ms  ijiio  Alexandre  rojjna 
Ung  horn,  nomiii6  Diomod^ 
Dcvant  luv,  un  luy  amena 
Engrillon^  |K)ulcea  ot  dett 
C'oinmo  unjr  larnm  ;  car  il  fut  dflS 
Eficumeun« '|uc  voyous  c.nrir 
Si  fut  tuya  devuut  lo  oadit, 
Pour  ttrtre  juf<  1^  mourir." 

<»•(/.  T'Mammtde  Pr.  Villon. 

[c.  1610.— "The  Pandiare  is  oalled  Cadv 

in  the  Arabic  tongue."— /V^anl  <fc  iMstu^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  199.1 

1648.  — "The  GoTemment  of  the  city  (Ah- 
raedabad)  and  snrroondfnjf  Tiiliipos  reiita 
with  the  (Juvcru'ir  fnutiimfl,  and  the 
Judge  (whom  they  call  Caagy)." —  Van  TtcitL, 
Ifi. 

[1070. -"The  Shawbunder,  Coi^/'— 
U'^'jfji,  Dinruy  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccxxix.l 

187:^.  — "Their  Ijaw-Di«put©ji,  they  are 
•tooii  I'llod;  the  (lovemor  hearing;  and 
the  Cadi  or  judge  determining  every  Moni- 
ing."— 88. 

"The  Casy  or  Jodg*  .  .  .  BaBka 

them."— yWrf.  94. 
108S.— **.  .  .  more  than  that  8000  iwor 

men  gathered  t^j^etbVt  OOinplainin^r  with 
full  mouths  of  hw  raaelioQ  and  injustice 
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towards  them  :  rame  demanding  Rupees  10, 
others  Rui»oc!»  20  per  man,  which  Bulchund 
very  generou.'^lv  paid  them  in  the  Cazee's 
preaenoe.  .  .  .''—Htdgm.  Nov.  6 ;  [Uak.  Hoc. 
LlM;  OuMtoLSsP 

1684. — ' '  ' "  ' '■  /  1  —  From  Tivwimbazar 
*Cii  advised  ye  Morcbiint^  and  Picar?  appeal 
•Milk  to  ye  GaiM  for  Justice  against  Mr. 
^•mook.  Ye  GftMe  cites  Mr.  Chamook 
to  appear.  .  .  .*'—Ibid.  i.  147. 

1689. — "A  Cogee  .  .  .  who  is  a  Person 
■killed  ia  their  Law."— OvM^toa,  206. 

Bere  tliere  is  periiapB  a  oownaion  wHh 
Coja. 

1727.— "When  the  Man  Us  Spooso. 
and  Kkee  lier,  they  agree  on  tiie  Prim  and 

Tcmi  of  Wcck«,  Monthx,  or  Years,  and 
then  appear  before  the  Cadiee  or  Judge." — 
A,  HtmOim,  t  §2. 


1763  — "The  Cadi  holds  court  in  which 
tried  all  disputes  of  property." — Omie, 
L  2S  (ed.  1808). 

1773. — "That  they  should  be  mean,  weak, 
ignorant,  and  corrupt,  not  sururising, 
when  the  salary  of  the  princijial  juago,  the 
Gail*  does  not  exceed  Bs.  100  per  month." 
— I'VuM  Inpev's  Jwi/gmtHt  tw  Ite  Arfnct 
CoHM^  quoted  ny  f^Uphen,  ii.  176. 

mO.—**Rtguiatimu  /or  tk*  Ckmrt  qf 
Cimit. 

"24.  That  each  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit 
ba  sapetintended  by  two  covenanted  civil 
servaats  of  the  Oommny,  to  be  denomi* 

nated  Judges  of  tho  Co\iri>*  of  rSrciiit  .  .  . 
asdstcd  by  a  Kazi  and  u  .Mufti." — JUguji. 
for  the  Adm.  of  Jwiice  in  thr  Fmtjdnrri/ 
«r  QruiMuU  OtmrU  •»  BeHffoij  Bahart  omA 
Oiimu  Paved  by  the  G.-O.  m  C,  Dee.  8^ 
179a 

**  S2.  ...  llie  cbaive  against  the  prisomar. 
his  ooafoHko,  whidi  w  always  to  be  raoeivad 
with  oironnM])eotion  and  tenderness  .  .  . 
kn.  .  .  .  being  all  heard  and  gone  through 
in  his  presence  anfl  that  of  the  Kazi  and 
Mufti  of  the  Court,  the  Kazi  and  Mufti  are 
then  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  the  trial,  the 
yWfm  or  law  as  applicable  to  the  oiroum- 
stam-es  of  the  caso.  .  .  .  The  Judges  of  the 
Coort  shall  atteativoly  consider  such  futtco- 


1791.  — "The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Circuit  flhall  refer  to  the  Kazi  and  Mufti  of 
their  re.'<poctive  Courts  all  questions  on 
points  of  law  .  .  .  regardiitt  which  they 
may  not  hava  been  ftinibhad  with  speoffic 
in<tnicti(<nx  from  the  O.-G.  in  C.  or  the 
Stmrnut  Adawlut,  .  .  ." — Reffn.  So.  J[XX  V. 

1792.  — Itofvanne  Regulation  of  July  20, 

Nri.  Ixxv..  empowers  Jjindholdcrs  and 
Farmers  of  Laud  to  distrain  for  Arrears 
of  Rent  or  Revenue.  The  "Kazl  of  the 
Pvgnnnah  "  is  the  official  under  the  Col- 
laetor,  re|>satedly  referred  to  as  regulating 
and  carrvini?  nut  the  diakiaint,  8o»  aoain, 
inReffn.'X\  n.  of  1798. 

1798.  — "Ixri.   The    Nizamnt  Adaobt 
ahall  oofltinne  to  be  held  at  Oalcntta. 
"Izvii.  The  Oouri  diaU  oonrist  of  the 


Governor-General,  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  assisted  by  the  heai 
Gauzy  of  Bengal,  Behnr,  and  Ori.-wji,  and  two 
Muftis."  (This  was  already  in  the  Regula- 
tions of  1791 . )  7^:/;:  /  V  (/1798.  Saaaha 
(juotation  under  MUTTY. 

1793. — "  I.  Canziai  are  stationed  at  the 
Cities  of  Patna,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad, 
and  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  per- 
gunnahs,  for  the  purpose  of  pre]tariiii::  and 
attesting  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  l.iw 
napers,  celobmtin>f  marriages,  and  ]>erform- 
ing  such  religiuuii  liutics  or  ceremooiai 
prworibed  by  the  Mahommedan  law,  aa 
nava  been  hitherto  ^ebaigad  by  them 
under   the   Britidi  Govacwnant.^— Jte. 

1808.— Refirnlation  XLVT.  regulates  tlia 

appointment  of  Cauzy  in  towns  imd  pcr- 
gunnahs,  "  for  the  purjKxse  of  preparing  and 
attesting  dee<l.'<  of  transfer,  and  other  law 
papers,  celebrating  marriages,"  but 
makes  no  alhision  to  jndidal  duties. 

1821.  — "Have  you  not  learned  this  com- 
mon saving — '  Elvery  one's  teeth  are  blunted 
by  acids  except  the  cadi's,  which  are  by 
sweets.'"— JVai;t  Baba^  od.  1835,  p.  816. 

1864.— "Wharoas  it  is  unnaosssanr  to 
oontinva  tfia  ofloes  of  Hindoo  and  lulio- 

medan  Law-Offlcers,  and  is  inex|>edient 
that  the  appointment  of  Cazee-'M'/  Cucoo/,  or 
of  City,  Town,  or  Pergunnah  CaMat  should 
be  nMde  by  Govemmeot»  it  is  anaotad 
•afonows:— 

"TI.  Nothing!  contained  in  thi.s  Act  shall 
bo  construed  so  as  to  prevent  a  Cazea-oo/- 
QmuU  or  other  ClMa  from  performing, 
when  required  to  do  eo,  any  duoea  or  oare* 
monies  prescribed  bv  the  Mabomadan  Iaw." 
—Aciyo.  XI.  0/1864. 

1880.—" .  .  .  whereas  by  the  usage  of  the 
Muhammadan  community  in  .some  jiarts  of 
India  the  presence  of  K^uia  ap|K)intod  by 
the  Govemmmit  ia  laquired  at  the  cele- 
bratioQ  of  BMrriieaa.  .  .  ."—3iU  introducrd 
in»»  A*  OammeU  of  <7ov.*f7n».,  January  30, 
1880. 

„  "An  Act  for  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  the  office  of  Sbrf. 

"Whereas  hy  the  j>reamblo  to  Act  No. 
XI.  of  lSt)4  ...  it  was  (among  other  things 
declared  inexpedient,  kv.)  .  .  .  and  whereas 
by  the  usage  of  the  Muhammadan  com- 
munitv  in  some  parts  of  India  the  presence 
of  Kazia  apjxnnted  by  the  Government 
is  required  at  the  celebration  of  marriages 
and  the  i>erformance  of  certain  other  ritea 
and  ceremonies,  and  it  is  therefore  ez« 
pediant  (bat  ilia  Government  should  again 
no  empowwad  to  app)int  such  persons  to 
the  ofllce  of  KAli  ;  It  is  hereby  enacted  .  .  .** 
-Art  Xo.  XII.  0/1880. 

1885.— "To  come  to  something  more 
specific.  'There  were  instances  in  which 
men  of  tlie  mtvt  venerable  dignity,  per- 
secuted without  a  cause  by  extortioners, 
died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the 
vile  alguacils  of  .Impey '  [Mananlay's  Anqr 
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"  Hero  we  see  one  C&zi  ttir'iod  into  an  in- 
definite naml>er  of  'men  of  the  most  venor- 
:it>lf  dit^nity'  ;  a  man  found  guilty  by  lugal 
procc«ii  uf  oorruptly  oppressing  a  helplus.s 
widow  into  *men  of  the  moiit  wnerablo 
<lignity '  j>erHecuted  by  extortioners  without 
n  cauic  ;  and  a  (n>ard  of  sepoys,  with  which 
the  Snjin  iiji'  (Vojrt  had  nothing  to  do,  into 
'vile  ftlguazils  of  Impey.'" — HiepUm.  tSUfrn 
ttfNiaiamar,  ti.  SBO-SH. 

Cazee  also  is  a  title  naed  in  Nepal 
for  Mmiaten  of  State. 

1S4S.  "Kajeea,  Counsellors,  and  mitred 
Lamas  were  there,  to  the  aumber  of  twenty, 
ail  pbuited  with  thdr  baoks  to  the  wall, 
route  and  motionless  as  statues." — Hooker  i 
Himaiayan  Jowmalt^  ed.  1856,  i.  286. 

1868.— "The  Darbar  (of  Nepal)  have 
writtt^n  to  the  four  Kajees  of  TliilKst  en- 

Iuiring  the  re.x-on."   -Ijetter  from  (ktl.  J{. 
tairreRO',  dated  Ist  April,  regarding  pane- 
oution  of  R.  C.  Mianoiu  in  Tibet. 

1878.- 

♦*Hov  lamaa,  get  ye  ready, 
Ho,  Eazis,  cltvir  th<*  way  ; 
The  chief  will  ride  wi  all  his  pride 
To  the  Rungeet  Stream  to-day." 
W^frid  Utdey,  A  Ltn»  i4  MocUth 
Dwrjetlittg. 

CEDED  DISTRICTS,  n.p.  A  name 
applied  familiarly  at  the  begiuuiiig  of 
the  last  centunr  to  the  territory  south 
of  the  Tungabhailra  river,  which  wa« 
ctnl^'d  to  the  ( 'oinmiiy  1>v  the  Ni/aiii 
in  1800,  after  the  Uefeal  antl  dealli  cf 
Tippoo  Sultan.  This  territorv  em- 
hraced  the  present  districts  of  liellarv, 
Cuddapah,  and  Kamul,  with  the  Pail- 
nid,  wnich  ia  noir  a  sabdivtaion  of  the 
Kistoa  Pi>trict.  The  name  perhajis 
Wcanje  lieM  known  in  England  from 
Ghufx  Life  of  Sir  Thomm  Munro,  that 
great  man  Iiaving  adniiniatered  theee 
provinces  for  7  years. 

1873.  ■  "  We  regret  to  annoimce  the  death 
of  Ueiit.-tJeneral  Sir  Hector  Jones,  (}.('. B., 
at  the  ad  vance»l  age  of  86.  The  gallant  otlieer 
now  deceased  belonged  to  the  Madras  Esta- 
btishment  of  the  K.  I.  Co.'s  forees,  and  bote 
a  distinguixhe<l  juirt  in  many  of  thi'  great 
aehievenients  <>f  that  army,  ineluditig  the 
celebrate* I  mareh  into  the  Ceded  Districts 
under  the  C'ullcctur  of  Canara,  and  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Zemindar  of  Bladura."— 
T/c  Tntr  Refarmgrt  p.  7  ("wrot  serkee- 
tick  "). 

CELEBES,  n.]).  A«-.nr.litm  t(. 
Orawfurd  this  name  i;>  unknown  to 
the  natives,  not  only  of  the  great 

island  it~<lf,  Imt  of  tlie  ArcliijH'lafjo 
genemlly,  and  mnst  Imve  arisen  from 
some  rortuguese  misunderstanding  or 


corniption.  Tliere  appears  to  Ix*  no 
I'eneral  name  for  the  island  in  the 
Malay  langmige,  ualees  Tamah  Bugu^ 
'the'Livnd  of  the  Bugis  people'  (see 
BU0I8].  It  seems  sometime.s  to  have 
l)een  called  the  Isle  of  Maaussar,  In 
form  Celebes  is  apparently  a  Portuguese 
pluml,  and  several  of  their  early 
writers  speak  of  Celebes  as  a  group  of 
islands.  Crawfnrd  makes  a  suggestion, 
but  not  very  confidently,  that  Pulo 
Kfllnhih,  '{lie  islands  over  and  above,* 
might  liave  been  vaguely  s|Mtken  of  by 
the  Bfalays,  and  nnderstiKKl  Ity  the 
Hortugiiese  as  a  name.  [Mr.  Skeat 
doubts  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion :  *'  The  standard  Malay  form  would 
,  be  Pulan  Si}Ub{h,  which  in  some  dia- 
lects might  be  N'?-/'V>t»,  and  this  may 
have  been  a  variant  of  Si-LtbUi^  a 
man's  name,  the  corresponding  to 
the  def.  art.  in  the  Germ,  phrase  'Hsr 
liana.'  Numerous  Mahw  place-names 
are  derived  from  those  of  people."] 

1518. — "Haring  passed  these  islands  of 

Maluco  .  .  .  nt  a  distance  of  130  leagtiei*, 
there  are  other  islands  t.i  the  west,  from 
which  'Ji'nietiini's  there  eunie  white  people, 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards.  .  .  .  Theee 
people  eat  hnmaa  flesh,  and  if  the  Eing  of 
Maluco  has  any  pen«>n  to  execute,  they 
l»og  for  him  to  eat  hiin.  just  as  one  would 
ask  for  a  pig,  and  the  islands  from  which 
they  come  are  called  Celebe."— ■fior^^oM, 
202^. 

c.  1.^14.  — "In  this  street  (uf  I'tv'n I  there 
were  six  and  thirty  thousand  strangers  of 
two  and  forty  different  Natioosi  namdy.  .  . 
I'apmuis,  Selebres.  Mindanaot , . .  and  many 
others  whoiH)  luiuiej*  1  know  not." — /'.  J/. 
Pinto,  in  CfoguH't  tr.,  p.  900^ 

l^.V.*.  "In  the  previoiLs  Novcm1)er (1529) 
arrivtwi  at  Ternate  D.  Jorge  de  (';tstrowho 
came  from  Malaen  V>y  way  of  IVirneo  in  a 
junk  .  .  •  and  going  astray  passed  along 
the  IsU  of  Miuti^ar.  .  ."— Bamie,  Deo.  Vf. 
i.  18. 

„  "The  first  thing  that  the  Samarao 
did  in  this  was  to  make  TristSo  de  Tude 

beliove  that  in  the  Isles  of  the  Celebes,  nnd 
of  the  Maca^art$  and  in  that  of  Mindinao 
there  was  much  gold."— /Nrf.  vi.  26. 

1579.  "Til <■  Itl  n.iv  (Detember)  woo  had 
sight  of  the  Hand  Celeh«s  or  Silehis."— 
/>rfiXr,  fTorU  EneompoMted  (Hak.  Soe.)^  p. 

ir.o. 

ItilO. — "At  the  same  time  there  were  at 
Ternate  certain  anilia.s>tadors  from  the  Ittet 
of  thf  Mdiftfd/t  (which  are  to  the  west  of 
those  of  Maluco — the  nearest  of  them  about 
60  leai.'iK  >  I.  .  .  Tht  so  islands  are  many,  and 
joined  together,  and  appear  in  the  sca-charts 
thrown  into  one  very  big  island,  extending, 
as  the  sailoni  say,  North  and  South,  and 
,  having  near  ICX)  leagues  of  oompaa.  And 
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Chbidwid  fanitetw  the  obapo  of  a  big  locnat, 
the  heed  of  wliidi  (atretchinK  to  fhe  nuth 

t<>  5\  clrprecs)  is  formed  by  the  Cellebei 
<u  CflMfs),  which  have  a  lung  ovur  them.  .  .  . 
These  ifllandji  are  ruled  by  many  Kings, 
diflering  in  UuigiMffe,  in  laws,  and  ous> 
tons.  .  .      Cbwto,  Dee.  Y.  tiL  2. 

CENTIPEDE,  a.  This  word  was 
perhaps  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Portiunie.se  ill  India  (caUopia\.  [The 
N^.D.  refers  it  to  Sp.J 

168S2.— "There  ia  a  kind  of  worm  which 
the  PortuguoM  call  un  oe&topi,  «nd  the 
Dutch al^')  ' thaoHDd^lfln' {taMend-Mn)"— 

T.  Haai,  68. 

CEBAM,  n.j).  A  large  island  in  the 
Molucca  Sea,  the  Serang  of  the  Malays. 
FKlinkert  gives  the  name  Smin^  which 
Mr.  Skeat  thinks  more  likely  to  he 
COT  not.] 

ORRAME,  OARAMR  Ac,  a.  The 

Malavalim  hdmbi,  a  gatehou.se  with  a 
room  over  the  gate,  and  generally 
fortified.  This  is  a  feature  of  temples, 
&c.,  a-s  well  as  of  private  houses,  in 
Mal:il«ar  [s«  e  Loqan,  i.  821.  The  word 
is  also  applieil  to  a  cham1x;r  raised  on 
fonr  porta.  [The  word,  aa  Mr.  Skeat 
note.s,  has  come  into  Malay  as  sarambi 
or  srnnnbi,  'a  house  veranda.'] 

[l.'iOO.  — "He  was  taken  to  a  cerame, 
which  i«  a  one-storied  bouse  of  wood,  which 
the  King  had  erected  for  thoir  meeting- 
pUwe."— CcutoiWa,  Bk.  I.  cap.  33,  p.  108.] 

1561. — " .  .  .  where  stood  the  ^arame  of 
the  King,  which  is  his  templo.  .  .  ."—Jhid. 

1668. "Fedralvarcs  .  .  .  was  carric<i 
•rime  on  men's  aboolders  in  an  andor  till 
be  WM  wt  amonff  the  Gentoo  Prinoes  whom 

ttM  Oamorin  had  sent  to  receive  him  at  the 
beani,  whibt  the  .said  (.^aniorin  himself  was 
Handing  within  sight  in  the  ceSMBe awaiting 

hisarrivft!." — linmm,  J.  v.  5. 

1.'>j7. — The  word  occurs  al.-«o  in  D'AIK}- 
querque's  Commentaries  {Hak.  Soc.  tr.  i. 
115),  bat  it  ia  there  erroiiacnislj  rendered 
"jetty." 

1566.  —  "  Antoa  de  entnir  no  Cerame 
rieiio  reoeber  algunB  aenhoree  dos  que 
fleaifo  eom  el  BeC"— Doai.  de  Oott,  CAree. 
76  (dk  iTiiL). 

OETLOlf,  n.p.  This  nanie^  aa  ap- 
plied to  the  great  island  which  hangs 
irom  India  like  a  dependent  jewel, 
becomes  usual  ahout  the  13th  century. 
Bat  it  can  be  traced  much  earlier. 
For  it  ajipears  undoubtedly  to  l>e 
formed  Irum  Sinhala  or  HihaUiy  '  lions' 
abode^'  the  name  adopted  in  the  ialaad 


itself  at  an  early  date.  This,  with  the 
addition  of '  Island,'  Siluda-di^ipuy  comes 
down  to  na  in  Coamas  as  ZttXeSlfia. 
There  was  a  Pali  form  Sihahni,  which, 
at  an  early  date,  must  have  been  col- 
loquially anortaaed  to  S&on,  aa  appears 
from  the  old  Tamil  name  Ilam  (the 
Tamil  having  no  pro])er  sibilant),  and 
proljably  from  tliis  w;i.s  formed  the 
Sktrandip  and  Sarandib  which  was  long 
the  name  in  use  by  mariners  of  the 
Persian  Qulf. 

It  has  been  suggested  l>y  Mr.  Van 
der  Tuuk,  that  the  name  SaUan  or 
tiilan  wa.s  really  of  Javanese  origin,  aa 
sela  (froui  Skt.  gildy  '  a  rt)ck,  a  .stone ') 
in  Javanese  (and  in  Malay)  means* a 
precious  stone,' hence  J'l'l"  Srlmi  would 
l)e  '  Isle  (»f  Gems.'  ["  This,"  writes  Mr. 
Skeat,  "  is  ponible,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  gem  w.us  not  named 
after  tlie  island  (i.e.  '('e\loii  stone'). 
The  lull  phr<i.>>e  in  stand. in  1  Malay  is 
httu  SHanf  where  UUu  means  *  stone.' 
Klinkert  merely  mark.s  Sailon  ((-eylon) 
iis  Persian."]  The  island  was  i-eally 
called  anciently  Itotocufvipa,  'lale  of 
Gems,'  and  is  termed  by  an  Arab 
historian  of  the  9th  century  Jar.irat-nl 
yaiiit,  '  I.sle  of  Rubieis.'  So  that  there 
IS  considerable  plausibility  in  Van  der 
Tuuk's  sugge.sticm.  But  the  genealog}' 
of  the  name  from  Sihaia  is  so  legiti- 
mate that  the  utmost  that  can  be  con- 
ceded is  the  po.ssibility  that  the  Malay 
form  Sdan  may  have  V>een  .shaj>ed  l»v 
the  consideration  suggested,  and  may 
have  intluenced  the  general  adoption 
of  the  form  Sfiildu,  through  the  pre- 
dominance of  Malay  navigation  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

c.  802. — "Undenationflnis  Tndieisoerlatini 

cum  rlonisoptimatcsTnittentiliiis  nnto  tompns, 
ah  uiHiue  Divia  ut  Serendivis.' — ^..l//ii»utNi'« 
AfareutiniUt  ZXI.  viL 

c.  130.  -  "The  i.sland  of  lAuka  was  called 
Sibala  after  the  Lion  ;  listen  ye  to  the 
narration  of  the  island  which  I  [nm  going  to) 
tell:  'The  daughter  of  the  Vaofl^  King 
cohabited  in  the  fofeet  with  a  Hon."*— 

I>i/Mimn.*n,  IX.  i.  2. 

c.  54.'>.— "This  ia  the  great  island  in  the 
ocean,  lyincr  in  the  Inman  Sea.    "Bf  lha 

Indians  'it  i  <  i!lcd  Bielediba.  but  1^  the 

Greek.ii  Tajiruliaiie.'"— CWwm,  Hk.  xi. 

8.'»1 . — "  Near  Sarandib  i»  the  pearl-flshery. 

Stfiiiriif'ili  is  cMitiivly  surrounded  by  tlMMa*** 

—  RrlittiiiU  f/c<   I 'i/, /I ';/'•.«,  i.  p.  ;'). 

c.  wo.  — M;i.-<  u<ii  [irocoods  :  In  the  Island 
Sarandib,  I  myi^elf  witucsMod  that  when 
the  King  was  iiead.  he  was  placed  on  a 
chariot  with  low  wnede  ao  that  his  hair 
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diagged  upoD  thegruund." — in  UUdemdsUrf 
164* 

c.  1020.  -"Tliere  you  entor  tb*  countrj' 
of  L^r^n,  where  in  Jaimdr,  then  Mftlio,  then 
Ki^nji,  then  Dardd,  whore  there  is  a  groat 
gulf  in  which  ia  a*iiWiH«p  {aimhaia  dvipa), 
or  ttMlalmd  of  BanuidXp."— ilf  BiHbti,  a» 
giv«B  by  liiuftldnddin,  in  JClftot,  i.  66. 

1275.—"  The  inland  S&llan  i«  a  va.st  inland 
between  Chinu  and  India,  80  jwira-sangs  in 
circuit.  ...  It  prodiu'i's  wonderful  things, 
tuiiidai-wood,  ttpikeoard,  cinnamoa,  cloves, 
bnudi,  and  various  cpioe*.  .  .  — KazHmM^  in 
Uildrmei»Ur,  203. 

1298.—"  You  oome  to  the  island  of  Seilan, 
whiob  is  in  good  sooth  the  best  tsUmd  of  its 
•iM  in  the  worid."— Harvo  />oA^  Bk.  iii. 
oh.  14. 

0.  1300.— "There  ore  two  et>iirses  .  .  . 
'  Kpon  this  place  (Ma'bar) ;  one  leads  by  sea 
to  CSUbi  and  Michin,  passing  by  the  talaad 
of  BlUa."— Aoifckrw^  in  Eltlot,  i.  70. 

irWO.  — "There  is  nnother  island  called 
Sillan.  ...  In  thi.-^  .  .  .  there  is  nn  ex- 
ceeding jjreai  mountain,  of  which  the  folk 
relate  thut  it  wits  upon  it  that  Adam  mourned 
for  hifl  son  one  hundred  yean."— Odanc^ 
in  Cathay,  i.  98. 

o.  1337.—"  I  met  in  this  city  (Brussa)  the 
pfous  sheikh  'Abd*  Allah,  al.  Mini,  the 
TmTeUer.  He  was  a  worthy  man.  He 
made  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  except  he 

never  entered  ("hinn,  nor  the  islami  uf 
BarandTb,  nor  Andalusia,  nor  the  budau.  1 
have  excelled  him,  for  I  hava  viaitad  tbooe 

regions."— /ftn  Bat"'",  ii.  ;J*21. 

c.  1350.  — ".  .  .  1  proceeded  to  sea  by 
Seyllan,  a  glorious  mountain  opiKM^ite  to 
Faiadise.  .  .  .  Tie  said  the  sound  of  the 
waters  falling  from  the  fountain  of  Paradise 
i.H  heiird  iSitin,"^M<mamo{ii,  in  Cbl/bw, 
u.  346. 

0.  1420.— "In  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
there  is  a  very  ii  'l  lo  island  tnlled  Zeilam, 
which  is  300U  miiea  in  circumference,  and 
on  which  tbay  find  by  digging,  ruhies. 
mAm^  gamale,  and  those  stones  which 
ara  oafled  cate'^ayee.**— iV.  Chalt,  in  India 
ta  thr  XVth  (Vnttirif,  7. 

1498.—".  .  .  much  gingar,  and  pappar, 
and  einnamon,  but  this  is  not  ao  fine  as  that 

which  l  onie^i  from  an  i><!!ind  which  is  called 
CiUam,  and  which  i»  8  days  diiitant  from 
Oalient."— itotetra  deV.da  Oama,  88. 

I'llt.  "  I'lvviufio  avrmti  intra  la  terra  e 
il  mure  truova  I  isola  di  Zolan  dove  nasoe 
la  cannolla.  .  .  (•io.-.  da  MmpoNf  in 
Arrhiv.  Star.  //<«/.,  .\pjH;nil.  7!'. 

1516. — "  Leaving  those  inlands  of  .MidiaJ- 
diva  .  .  .  there  is  a  very  large  and  l>eautiful 
island  which  the  Moors.  Arabs,  and  Peniana 
eall  Caylam,  and  taa  Inoians  call  it 
Ylinarim."    ^«»r/KM,i,  166. 

1580.— "This  Caykm  is  a  brave  Hand, 
▼ary  fniiifttl  and  ^."—BaU.  S.  S97. 

[1605.  —  "  llearo  you  shall  l.uie  Iheis 
Comodities  foUowiuge  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Mlud."-JKMMNNl.  Finl  LMer  Book,  84. 


i  161^ — "  40  tons  of  cinnamon  of 
—JW,  ItUm,  iiL  277. 

[  "Here  is  arrived  a  ship  out  of 
Holland  ...  at  present  turning  nnder 
BHatL  '—Ibid.  iv.  34.] 

1682.—".  .  .  having  run  35  miles  XorOi 
without  seeing  Zeilom."  —  hedga,  l>umf, 
July7;[Hak.  Soc.  i.  28). 

1727.— A.  Hamilton  writes  Zolftaa  (i.  840, 

&c.),  and  OH  late  im  1780,  in  Jhtnn's  Natal 
I/irtcturtf,  we  find  Zeloaa  throughout. 

1781. — "We  explored  the  whole  coast  of 
Zelona,  from  Pt.  Pedro  to  the  Little  Basses, 
hsiked  into  every  i>ort  and  spoke  to  every 
vemel  we  saw,  without  hearing  of  French 
vessels."— /ViffV  Letter  to  Ph.  F^nmeii,  in 
TntcU^  i.  9. 

1830.— 

"  For  dearer  to  him  ara  the  abelhi  that  sleep 

By  his  own  sweet  native  •stream, 
Than  all  the  pearls  of  Serendeep, 

Or  tho  Ava  ruby's  gle.ani  ' 
Home  !  Home !  Friends — health— repose, 
What  ara  Goloonda'a  gama  to  fhoaa  ? 

Aea^iaf  iliMMf. 

OHABEE,  8.  H.  dhuM,  ehdNiL 

key,*  from  Port,  chave.  In  Bengali  it 
becomes  »(ihi^  and  in  Tam.  sclvi.  la 

Sea-II.  'a  lid.' 

CHABOOTRA,  s.  II.  ehahatrd  and 
chahfiUira,  a  |>aved  or  plastered  plat- 
form, often  afttadied  to  a  house,  or  in 
a  garden. 

c.  ISIO.— "It  wius  a  burning  afaning  in 
.June,  when,  after  sunset,  i aooompaaladMr. 
Sherwood  to  Mr.  Martin's  bun^dow.  .  :  . 

Wo  were  ooiiducted  to  the  Cherbutar  .  .  . 
this  Cherbuter  vvius  many  feet  «juaro,  and 
chairs  were  set  for  the  guests." — Alitmog» 
of  Alrt.  .SA«iroM/,  345. 

1811.—".  .  .  thcChabootahorTenuoa.'* 

—  WlUliintJum,  V.  M.  ii.  114. 

1827. 
entered 

thr  ni.'li  ;i  long  uvenuo  of  lofty  trees,  a 
chabootra  or  platform  of  white  marttle 
caiio].icii  liy  arches  of  the  same  material."— 

Sir  ir.  S't'i,  Till  Siirij'tin\%  Ihi'cjhtnr,  eh.  xiv: 

iSVi.  'We  rode  uu  to  the  Chabootia, 
which  has  a  largo  enclosed  oourt  before  it, 
and  the  Darugha  raoaivad  na  with  tba 
resiHwt  which  my  showy  escort  olaimad."— 
if  eta.  ^Col,  MwMtain,  138; 

CHACKUK,  8.  P.-H.  chdhir,  'a 
servant.'  ITie  word  is  hardly  ever 
now  used  in  Angl()-liuli;m  lnnischolds 
except  as  a  sort  of  rhyming  auiplilica- 
tion  to  Navkar  (see  NOKUB) :  **  ivaiitor^ 
eAdlur,"  the  whole  following.  But  in 
a  past  generation  then^  was  a  distinc- 
tion mudu  between  naukur^  the  superior 
senrant,  mich  as  a  flMuiaft^  a  gcmdahta. 


"The  splendid  twocession,  havinsr 
the   royal  garaens,  approaohed 
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ft  dkaMdr,  ft  UUftitoma,  &c.,  and  ^Mkar, 
a  menial  servant.  Williamson  give^  a 
curi<ni8  list  of  l>oth  classf.s,  snowing 
what  u  large  Calcutta  houseliold  em- 
braced at  the  beginning  of  Iftflt  century 
(F.  M.  i.  185-187). 

1 ''10.  "Such  is  the  superiority  claimed 
bv  tbu  uoktrs,  that  to  iwk  one  uf  thorn  '  whoso 
chaaker  he  is  r  would  be  constdcMd  a 
grcM  insult.' —  WiUiamtont  L  187. 

CHALIA,  CHATiT^,  n.p.  Chdlyamy 

CJuiliiftin,  or  ('hdhtyarn ;  an  old  port 
of  M-ilabar,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Beypur  [st;e  BE7P00R]  R.,  and  opposite 
Beypur.  The  terminal  station  of  the 
iiaara^i  Railway  is  in  fact  where 
Chfibram  was.  A  plate  is  given  in  the 
Lmaa*  of  Correa,  which  makes  this 
plain.  The  place  is  incorrectly  alluded 
to  a.s  Kalydn  in  Imp.  Gazetteer^  ii.  49  ; 
more  correctly  on  next  ]>age  88  CSbolitllit. 
[See  Logah,  Malabar^  L  75.] 

c.  im  See  in  Abulfeda,  "ShlUytt,  a 
dty  of  Malabar."— r/i/c<em«u<er,  185. 

c  1944.—**!  wmt  then  to  Shilyli,  a 

rerj*  prcttv  towTi.  whoro  they  mrike  the 
.stuff."*  that  Itoar  ita  nuiue  [Mtv  RH  AI.F.Kj.  .  .  . 
Theucc  I  ratomad  to  Kafikut."— /An  Batuta, 

iv.  m. 

1  r.l  H.  "  Beyond  thia  city  (Calicut)  towards 
tho  ith  tliore  is  another  city  called 
Chalyani,  wht-re  there  are  numeroiu  Moon*, 
nAtivcA  of  the  coontiy,  and  mtidh  ahipping." 
—BarbiMt,  163. 

e.  1570. — "  And  it  was  during  the  raign  of 
tUi  prteoe  tliat  the  fVutks  erected  their  fort 

.tt  Shaleeat  ...  it  thus  commanded  the- 
trade  l)etwtH.'ii  Ambia  and  Calicut,  since 
between  the  Jiist  city  and  Shalrrat  the  dis- 
tance waa  scarcely  2  pare  wings." — Ti)MiU-vU- 
Mi^akUem,  p.  1». 

15m— 

"  A  Sanijfiio  fen>z  succeder;! 
Cuiiha,  que  longo  tempe  tern  o  leme : 
I>C'  Chale  a-''  torre.1  altaM  crgueni 
Em  qnanto  Uio  illustre  delle  treme." 

By  Burton  : 
"  Then  sh.ill  sticceed  to  fierce  Sampaio's 

jlOWtTS 

Cunha,  and  hnUl  the  holm  for  many  a  year, 
buildin>;  of  Chale-town  the  loft^*  towers, 
while  quakes  illostrioos  Diu  hw  name  to 
hear." 

[e.  1610.—".  .  .  eroewd  the  rhrer  whieh 

separates  the  Cnlwut  kiogdonfrom  thnt  of  n 
kiug  named  Chtdj.'  —Pynudde  Latui,  Uak. 
Boe.  i*  868.] 

1672.-  "  rn-;^amriK>  Cinaontta  .^ituata  alia 
bocca  del  tiumo  Ciali,  douo  li  Portughesi 
heblK>ru  altre  voHe  ForteBa.**— />.  Vimeemxo 
Uwria^  128. 


OHAMPA,  n.p.  The  name  of  ft 

kingdom  at  one  tin>e  of  ^eat  jiower 
and  importftnoe  in  Indo-China,  occupy* 
ing  the  extreme  8.B.  of  thftt  region.  A 
limited  portion  of  its  soil  is  still  known 
by  that  name,  but  othcrwiw  a.s  the 
Biuh-Thuau  province  of  Cochin  China. 
The  race  inhabiting  this  portion,  Oianu 
or  Tiftams,  an-  traditionally  said  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
peninsala  to  the  Golf  of  Biam,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Khmer  or  Kamlxyan 
peojtli*.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
I>coj>lt!  in  question  took  their  name 
from  Champa,  or  Champa  from  the 

iteople  ;  but  in  any  ciuse  the  form  of 
Champa  is  Sanskrit,  and  probably  it 
was  aaopted  from  India  like  Kamboja 
itself  and  so  many  other  Indo-Chine.se 
names.  The  original  Chamjxl  vrixs  a 
city  and  kingdom  on  the  Ganges,  near 
the  modem  Bhagahmr.  And  we  find 
the  Indo-Chinese  Chamj>a  in  the  7th 
century  called  Mahd^utmpd,  as  if  to 
distinguish  it.  It  is  probftble  that  the 
Zd/ia  or  Zdfiai  of  Ptolemy  represents 
the  name  of  thi.s  ancient  kingdom  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  H<in  f  or  Ckanf  of 
the  Arab  navigators  60o'  years  later ; 
this  form  representing  Champ  as  nearly 
as  is  possible  to  the  Arabic  alpha V>et. 

o.  A.D.  640. — ".  .  .  plus  loin  M'est,  lo  roy- 
aume  de  Mo-ko-tehm-po"  (Mah&champ&). 
— HwHCH  ThMMQ^  in  PHartM  Jiouddh.  iii. 
83. 

851.  —  "Ships  then  proceed  to  the  place 
calle<l  Sanf  (or  Chaaf)  .  .  .  there  frc^h 
water  i»  procured  ;  from  thi.s  jilace  ia  ex- 
ported the  aloes-wood  called  Chaafi.  This 
IS  a  kingdom.'*— itsAtfton  d«$  Fmoml  Ac., 
i.  18. 

1298. — "You  come  to  a  country  called 
Chamba,  a  very  rich  region,  having  a 
King  of  its  own.  The  people  are  idolater!, 
and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Qreat  Kaaa 
.  .  ,  there  are  a  very  great  numl>er  of 
Elephants  in  this  Kingdom,  and  they  have 
lign-aloes  in  great  ahnnaanoe." — Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  iii.  ch.  5. 

c.  1300. — "Pa.H8ing  on  from  this,  you 
come  to  a  continent  o^led  Junpa,  alM 
subject  to  the  Kaan.  .  .  JZosAidiuUiit, 
in  Elliot,  i.  71. 

V.  "Tfii.r<'     alsd  a  certjiin  jxirt  of 

India  called  Champa.  There,  in  place  of 
horses,  mules,  anses,  and  camels,  they  make 
use  of  elephants  for  all  their  woric" — Drimr 
Jordanut,  37. 

1.516.  — "  Having  poa»od  this  island 
(Bomey)  .  .  .  towards  the  country  of 
Ansiam  and  China,  there  is  another  great 
island  of  Gentiles  called  Champa  ;  which 
bos  a  King  and  language  of  its  own,  and 
many  el«l»ant«.  .  .  .  There  also  graws  hi 
it  eloee-wood."— Air6oM,  204. 
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1662. — "Concorriani  todolos  navcgantes 
doa  mareH  Occidental  da  India,  e  dos 
Orientaas  a  ella,  qua  aio  as  rcgiOes  di 
8iao,  China,  Chou^ft,  CSanbbja.  .  . 

Barroi,  ii.  vi.  1. 

1672.- 

**  Vai,  corre  a  onst-i,  (pie  Champa  so  chanm 
Gn^  mata  he  do  pau  cheiroiio  ornada." 

CaaOth  z.  129. 

By  Burton  : 

"  Hero  conrsoth,  »ec,  the  cjiUi  d  Champa 
Mhorf, 

vith  woods  of  odorous  wood  'tis  deck! 
and  dJght." 

1608.—".  .  .  thento  (fmm  Assam)  east- 
ward on  the  Mido  uf  the  northern  mountain.** 
are  the  Nangatn  [i.e.  Nuga]  lands,  the  Isind 

of  Pukhani  lying  on  the  ocean,  RjiIru 
[Baigu  ?  i.e.  I'egu],  the  hin<l  Itjikbang, 
Hamsavati,  and  the  roxt  of  the  realm  of 
Munyang;  beyond  these  *^^"»p*^,  Kam- 
boja,  ete.  All  these  are  in  grmeral  named 
Koki."—Tar<n.,ith,f  (Tihotan)  Hii(.  <>/  Ihid- 
dktitm,  by  Slo'jnrr,  p.  262.    The  preceding 

Jtamigo  '\»  of  great  intercut  as  shuwing  a 
air  general  knowledge  of  the  Idngdoms  of 
Indo-Chtna  on  the  jNirt  of  a  Tihetan  priest-, 
anH  nI*o  a-i*  showing  that  Indl^Cbina  was 
recognised  under  a  general  name,  y\i. 
Koi-i. 

lHW._"Mr.  Bowyeer  says  the  Prince  of 
Champa  whom  he  met  at  tne  VfH-hiu  Chinrsf 
f'nurt  w;\s  very  {K)iite  to  him,  and  strenu- 
ously exhorted  him  to  introduce  the  English 
to  tho  dominions  of  Champa" — In  Vai- 
rfmpU't  Or,  Jtepert,  L  07. 

OHAMPAHA,  i.  A  kind  of  small 
veaseL   (See  SAMPAIT.) 

OHAHDAUL,  a  H.  CkandaU  an 

outcjLsU',  'ii.st;d  genumllv  for  a  man  nf 
the  lowe.st  and  most  <U'.«;|»i.>;e(l  c»t"  tlu' 
iiiixt  trilHf.s'  {Willianu)  ;  '  itrojH'rlv  oui- 
sprung  from  a  8udra  failii  i  and  brah- 
man niMtht-r'  {Wilsirn).  [The  list  i.s 
the  detiiiitiuu  of  the  Am  (ed.  Jarrett, 
iii.  116).  Dr.  Wilson  identifies  them 
with  the  Kiimlalinr  Oondaliof  Ptolemy 
(7m/.  i.  57),] 

712.— "You  have  joined  those  ChandAls 
and  ooweaters,  and  have  become  one  of 

them."-  rf.„./,  y,im,if,,  in  /;//"</.  i.  IM. 

[1810. — "Chandela."  see  quotation  under 
HALALC0BE.1 

CHAND£&NAaO££,  n.p.  The 
name  of  the  French  settlement  on  the 

Hcw*oly,  24  miles  by  river  above  Cal- 
nitt  I.  originally  (M  cupied  in  167.3. 
The  name  i.s  alleged  l>y  Hunter  to  he 
properly  Chamiiin(a)-7uuinni,  '  &indal- 
wood  City,'  hut  the  usual  form  ]M)ints 
rather  to  Chandra-uayara^ '  Muou  City.' 


[Natives  prefer  to  call  it  FamnJi-dangay 
ur  '  The  gathering  together  of  French- 
men.'J 

1727.— "  He  f.  n  ed  the  t».stenders  to  quit 
their  Factory,  .m  l  ^eck  pmtection  fn)nj 
the  French  at  Charaagiar-  •  •  •  I'hey  have 
a  few  private  FamiKes  dwelling  near  the 
Factory,  and  a  pretty  little  f'hurch  to 
hoar  Moss  in,  whieh  is  the  chief  Business 
of  the  Fkeooli  in  BeMaL"— it.  /KmmKoii, 
ii.  18. 

[1753.—"  Bhandemagor."  Seeqootatioa 
under  GALODTTA] 

OHANK,  OUUMK,  s.  H.  soiift^ 

,  Skt.  mnklui,  a  large  kind  of  shell 
{Ttirlnnflh  m;»a)>]iri/.ed  hy  the  Hindn.s 
and  used  hy  them  lor  otferiog  libation.«k 
as  a  horn  to  blow  at  the  temples,  ana 
for  cutting  into  arnilet.s  and  other 
ornaments.  It  is  found  especiaUv  in 
the  Onlf  of  Manaar,  and  the  Ckamk 
fishery  was  formerly,  like  that  of  the 
pearl-(iy>teis,  a  (Invernment  n»<ino]>oly 

I  (.see  TennnU'ii  Ceylon^  ii.  r)56,  and  the 

I  references).  The  abnormal  chanky  with 
its  sj>iral  opening  to  the  right,  i.s  of  ex- 

I  ceptional  \  alue,  and  has  been  some- 
times priced,  it  18  said,  at  a  lakh  of 
rupees  1 

c.  4.'>.— "Then  there  is  Sielcdilia,  i.e. 
Tapn>l«ino  .  .  .  and  then  again  on  the 
eoittincnt,  and  further  Imek  is  Maralht, 
which  exports  conoh-shells  (icex^iowt)."" 
Cofma$y  in  Catkntf,  I.  clxxviii. 

851. — •*Thcy  find  on  its  .Hhorc.<i  (of  Ceylon) 
I  the  pearl,  and* the  shank,  a  name  by  which 
I  they  dei^ij^nate  the  great  shell  whidi  serves 
for  a  tnini|iet^  and  which  it*  much  SOOgbt 
'  after."— /tV(/«(>/r/,  Rrlntifihs,  i.  6. 

I  ir«<j;i.— .  .  And  this  chanoo  is  a  ware 
I  for  the  Bengal  trade,  and  formerly  it  pro- 
I  ducod  more  jirofit  than  now,  .  .  .  And 
[  there  wa,s  forii..  rly  ;»  (H~t.iii)  in  Rental  that 
'  no  virpin  iu  honour  and  e-teeiu  could  bo 

corrupted  unless  it  were  hy  placing  bracelets 
I  of  oba&OO  on  her  arms ;  but  since  the  Patana 

came  in  this  usage  has  more  or  less  oeased  i 

and  ->  the  rh.tnco  is  rated  lower  now.  .  .  . 

—darcia,  f.  141. 

1044.— "What  they  chiefly  bring  (from 
Tutioorin)  are  cloths  calle<l  citrhiu*  .  .  ,  a 
'  larpe  quantity  "f  Chanquo  ;  these  are  large 
!  -Iielli  wliieh  tliey  tish  in  that  wii,  and 
which  supply  Bengal,  where  the  blacks  miUce 
of  them  Dmeelets  for  the  arm;  also  the 
iiiirec^t  and  )>o<^t  fowls  in  all  these  Bsstem 
juirlvS." — liocarrOf  MS.  316. 

1672.— "Oarronde  flew  in  all  haste  to 

Brahma,  aiul  hn>nk.'ht  to  Ki^na  the  chianko. 
i^r Hnkhurn,  twisted  to  the  n^'ht." — Jialdiunif, 
Uerm.  ed.  521. 


•  TIh'so  Ar»«  iiri>liat>ly  th<«  samn  an  Milburii. 
i!nd<«r  Tntiforiii,  twWn  hrtekiei.  W*  do  not  know 
t>i- ]>roT>.>r  n.nn-'.  |8es  PttlEtoB  Ketddes*  ondsT 
PIECE-GOODS.] 
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167S.— "There  era  otben  they  call 

?ao ;  the  shcllx  of  wfaidi  are  the  Motiwr  of 
earl."— />y<T,  322. 

1727.— *'Tt  adniiti  of  eome  ^ado,  and 

).r<>dtic<^?<  Cotton,  Com,  coars  Cloth,  and 
Chonk,  a  Shell-fish  in  shajx)  of  a  Peri- 
winkle, but  as  largo  sxn  a  Man's  Arm  above 
the  Elbow.  In  Bengal  they  are  aaw'd  iato 
Rinn  for  Ornaments  to  Women's  Arms." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  131. 

1734. — "Expended  towards  digvrinjr  a 
foundatiop,  wlioro  weru  buried 

with  aooustomed  oewmouiea,"— In  WheeUr. 
iii.  147. 

1770.—"  Upon  tbo  MUM  coast  is  found  a 
Ml-fish  oalled  JMOBBam,  at  which  the 
IwHaas  at  BennI  nakahnMolets.'*— ^vm/ 
(tr.  1777)  Cm, 

ISia.— "A  ohuk  oponing  to  the  right 
hand  is  highly  vahiod  .  .  .  always  sells  for 
its  weight  in  gold."— Mitbum,  i.  357. 

riSTl.— "The  oooch  or  ehniik  sheU."— 
Mm,  Lmdi^  Charity,  92.] 

1875.— 

"CflMaki.    Laig«  for  Gsmcos.*  Valuation 

per  100    10  Ka. 

White,  1 

*(    ft       ^  >* 

„    dead      „    „       3  „ 

TaUe  <if  CutUms  Dutia  on  /mportt 
Mle  BritiBk  India  up  lo  1875. 

CHABP07,  8.  H.  cluiriHil,  from  P. 
rhikdr-pdi  (i.e.  four-feet),  tne  common 
Indian  l^eastf.'ul,  sonu'tiuK's  of  very 
rude  materiabi,  but  in  other  cases 
handsomely  wrondit  and  painted.  It 
is  oorrootlv  rlescriued  in  the  quotation 
from  Ibn  Batuta. 

c.  1350.— "The  beds  in  India  are  veiy 
light.   A  single  man  can  carry  one,  and 

every  traveller  should  have  his  owij  bed, 
which  his  slave  earrie.-*  ab<jut  on  hifi  hoa<i. 
The  Ixsd  coa.sii*t-.-«  of  four  conical  legs,  on 
which  four  staves  are  hud;  between  they 
plait  a  sort  of  ribbon  of  sOk  or  eotton. 
When  von  lie  on  it  you  need  tiMthiiig  <-'hc 
to  render  the  IhwI  .Hutficientlv  eia.stic.  '— 
iii.  380. 

c.  l.'VIO.  — "  Husain  Khan  Tiuthtd^  was 
sent  on  some  business  fn>in  Bengal.  He 
went  «in  tnivelling  nipht  and  day.  When- 
ever sleep  c-anie  over  him  he  placed  himself 
CO  a  V>ed  (chah&r-p&i)  and  the  villagers 
carried  him  along  on  their  shoulders." — ^MS. 
quoted  in  Elliot,  iv.  418. 

1W2.— "Turljous,  long  coab>,  trowsera, 
sihoeSf  and  sleeping  on  idlMn4iS»  are  quite  un- 
QsaaL**— if.  iffMirJumtaUiMtuion^Aaaam, 
transl.  by  Bloekmann,  J.A.S.B.  xli.  pt.  i.  80. 

1876i. — "A  syoe  at  MoauffernngBan  lying 
asleep  on  a  ehaipoj  .  .  .  was  Hiied  by  a 

tame  buck  goring  him  in  the  f.ide  ...  it 
was  supposed  in  play." — Baldtcin,  Lanjt  and 
Smutt  €hme  ^  Bengal,  196. 

1883. — "After  n  gallop  ncmss  country,  ho 
-would  reftt  on  a  charpoy,  or  country  bed, 
•ad  hdd  an  impioropta  letee  of  all  the 


▼illago  folk.'*— C*.  Rctiim,  in  L,  ^  L, 
Lamrmee,  i.  67. 

CKAITA,  3.  An  umbrella;  H. 
chhatOt  ehhatr;  Skt.  eMafro. 

c.  900. — "lie  is  clothed  in  a  waist-cloth, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  a  thing  called  a 
Jatra;  this  is  an  umbrella  mMe  of  pea- 
cock's feathen."— AftMiMt,  Rdatunu,  Ac. 

li^. 

o.  1840. — "They  hoist  upon  these  elophantK 
as  manv  chatrfts,  or  umbrellas  of  silk, 
mounted  with  many  precious  stones,  and 
with  handlos  of  pun  gdd."— An  Bahiteu 
iii.  228. 

e.  1854.— "But  as  all  the  Indians  com- 
monly go  naked,  they  are  in  the  hjibit  of 
carrying  a  thing  like  a  little  tent-roof  on  ;l 
cane  handle,  iraidh  thfly  open  out  at  will 
OS  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain.  This 
they  call  a  chatyr.  I  brought  one  homo  to 
Florence  with  mc.  .  .  /mk  MarignoUi, 
in  i'(Uhttif,  Sic.  p.  381. 

1673.— "Thus  the  chief  Naik  with  his 

loud  Mu.'^ick  ...  an  Kn.xign  of  Red,  Swallow- 
tailed,  several  Chitories,  little  but  rich 
KitsoU*  (which  are  the  Names  of  several 
(.\)untriesfor  Urabrelloes).  .  .  ." — Fryer,  160. 

[1694.-"  3  chattan."— J/«^ei,  />tary, 
Hak.  8oe.  iL  celxr. 

"Another  as  my  chltree-burdar 
or  umbrella-caurier. " — I'tuuiuraiui  llari,  ed. 
1878,  L  28.] 

CHATTY,  s.  All  l  artlieii  j^Mit,  sphe- 
roidal in  sha]K'.  It  is  a  S.  Indian 
word,  l>ut  is  t'llt-raltly  familiar  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  ^rlauce  of  N.  Indi;i 
also,  though  the  H.  CHmiXft  (ghard)  is 
more  commonly  used  there.  The  word 
is  Tam.  nhnfi,  4i4tfh\  Tel.  choUif  which 
a])|)ear8  in  l*ali  iis  cli<iili. 

1781.--"  In  honour  of  Ui-i  Majesty  s  birth- 
day we  had  for  diiiin  r  f '\v!  cutl.  fs  and  a 
tlour  pudding,  and  drank  hi.*<  health  in  a 
chatty  of  sherl^t."— JVorr.  of  an  Offirtr  of 
Bailltet  LMachmenl,  quoted  m  Z.»Mt  the 
LindMjft,  iii.  286. 

1829.—"  The  chatties  in  which  the  women 
carry  water  are  globular  earthen  vessels, 
with  a  beUoOioutn  at  top."— ifrm.  CM. 

OHAW,  8.   For  cAd,  «.«.  f  (q.v.). 

1616.— **  I  sent. .  .arihr«r«Aunr  pot  and 
a  fan  to  Oant.  China  wife."— CbclsV  Diarv, 

X.  215. 

CHAWBUCK,  s.  and  v.  A  whip  ; 
to  wliip.  An  obsoh'te  vulcari^jui  from 
P.  rhrthnk,  'alert';  in  H.  'a  h<naeo 

wliip.'  It  .seeiii.s  to  be  the  .Siinu'  as  the 
sjamhiik  in  una  at  the  Cuue,  uud  ap> 
patently  carried  from  Inaia  (see  the 
quotation  from  Van  Twist).  [Mr. 
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Skeat  points  out  that  Klinkert  gives 
(Sumhok  or  Mmhok^  as  Javanese  forms, 
the  standanl  Malay  \)^\\\^  rhahok  or 
chabuk;  and  perhaps  su^gesta  that 
tbe  word  may  liave  been  introduced 
by  Malay  groomB  onoe  laigely  employed 
at  the  Cape.] 

1648.  "...  Poor  and  little  thieves  aro 
flogged  with  a  great  whip  (callod  Siamback) 
several  days  in  sxiccossion."  -  y'ln  T ifist.  "21). 

1673.  —  "  I'lKm  any  suspicion  of  defjiuit  he 
has  a  Black  (tuard  that  by  a  Chawbuck,  a 
great  Whip,  extorts  Confession." — /ry«r,  98. 

1673.  "The  one  was  of  an  Armenian, 
Chawbucked  throi^  the  dtj  foradUng  of 
Wino."— 97. 

1682.—".  .  .  Rampvan,  our  Vdteel  there 
(at  llti^rly)  w;u<  sent  f. >r  l.y  I'ermesururln-'*.'*, 
Bulchund'.s  iwrvaut,  who  iunuediately  clapt 
him  in  prison.  Ye  aame  day  waa  brought 
forth  and  slippered ;  the  next  day  he  was 
beat  on  ye  soled  of  his  feet,  ye  uiird  day 
Chawbudct,  and  ve  4th  dnib'd  till  he  could 
not  sjHjak,  and  all  to  force  a  writing  in  our 
names  t«  my  Rupees  50,000  for  cuutome  of 
je  SUver  brought  oat  this  ymt."—Ji«dge$, 
Wy.  Nov.  2;  [Hak.  8oc.  i.  45]. 

[16S4-5.— "Notwithstandiuj;  his  Kin^r  u 
gieat  pwson  was  eoon  etripped  and  ohaw- 
Ini6k%.—Pnnffte,  Madrw  (hnwiu.  rr.  4.] 

1688.-- "Small  offenders  are  nnly  whij't  oii 
the  Back,  which  sort  of  Funisbment  they 
eall  Obawbiudc." — Dumpier,  ii.  188. 

161*9.  '  'rin  Cuvtrimr  of  Surnit  ordered 
the  cloth  Mroker  to  Ikj  tyed  tip  and  chaw- 
backed.  A'/f/T  from  O'nia-u/  and  CoiinrU 
at  Bombau  to  K.  I.  C*  (in  Beoord  Offioe|,  23rd 
March,  1698-9. 

I7'2t}.  -".\nother  Pariah  he  chawbncked 
25  blowa,  put  him  in  the  Stooka,  and  kept 
him  there  an  ham.**— Wheetfr,  ii.  410. 

1766.  —  ".  .  .  alutterfnJiii  .Mr.  Hustin);s  .  .  . 
■ays  that  the  Nabob  to  cn^fage  the  l)utch 
and  Fk«nch  to  purchase  alw),  had  put  jieons 
upon  their  Fm-tories  an<l  threatened  their 
Vaqmlfs  with  the  Chaubac."— In  Long,  79. 

17t}0.— "Mr.  Barton,  laying  in  wait, 
aaiMd  Benautrom  Cbattogee  oppodte  to 
the  door  of  the  Ooundl,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  bearer  and  his  jx-ons  tied 
his  bands  and  his  feet,  swung  hiiu  u|m)u  a 
bamboo  like  a  hug,  curried  him  to  his  own 
hoDM,  tiMTO  with  his  own  hand  ohawbooked 
him  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  almost  to 
the  ilejirivatioii  of  life;  endeavoured  to 
force  iKJof  into  his  nu)uth,  U>  the  irreparable 
huM  of  his  Bramins  caste,  and  all  this 
without  givina  ear  to,  or  suffering  the  man 
to  speak  in  Ua  own  defenoe.  .  .  ."—FtH 
Wm.  CVHwa.,  in  Lmg,  214-215. 

1784.— 

*'  The  sentinela  plaoed  at  the  door 

Are  for  our  Fecuritv  bnil  ; 
With  Muskets  and  Chaubucka  seonre, 
niey  gunrl  us  in  liangalore  Jail." 

Song,  by  a  Oentlanan  of  the  Nwrg 
(prisoner  with  Uyder)  in  Man* 
iTojT,  i  18. 


1817.—".  .  .  readv  to  prescribe  hb 
favourite  regimen  of  the  Chaimk  for  erenr 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  dared  to  think 
otberwiae."— /xii/a  JtooM. 

OHAWBUGKSWAB,  s.   H.  from 
P.  diOlMt-tiwyaTy  a  lofiigli-nder. 

[1820.— "As  1  turned  him  short,  he  thn  w 
up  hia  headt  which  came  in  contact  with 
mine  and  made  my  dutboolnwar  esdalm, 

A  i;  in  uihit. '  the  help  of  AH.'"— rod,  Pemmai 
Aarr.  Calcutta  rep.  ii.  723. 

[1892.— "A  sort  of  high-stepping  caper  ia 
tiiught,  the  chabukaowar  (whip-rider),  or 
breaker,  holding,  in  addition  to  the  bridle, 
cords  tied  to  the  fore  fetlocka.**— JTi^fliay, 
Beast  and  Mm.  in,  Indian  171.] 

GHEBTJLI.  The  denomination  of 
(ineof  the  kinds  of  Myrobolans  (q.v.) 
exported  from  India.  The  true  ety- 
niolitgy  IB  prol>ablv  Kdbull,  as  ateted 
by  Tnevenot,  i.e.  'from  Cabul.' 

c.  13^1.*^.  — "Chebuli  miraho/am."—Liit  ff 
Spirfs,  kc,  in  I'tgoliAti  (Delia  Decima,  iii. 

:J03). 

c.  1665.—"  De  la  Province  de  Caboul  .  .  . 
les  MiraU>!an8  crouwent  dans  lee  Montagnaa 

et  c  ost  la  cause  pounjuoi  les  Orientaoz 
appelent  Cabuly.  — r/«n«t<//,  v.  172. 

OHEEGHEE,  adj.  A  disparapng 
f^rmapplied  to  half-castes  or  EuramanB 
(«|.v.)  (corresponding  to  tlie  Lip-lap  of 
the  Datdi  in  Java)  and  also  to  their 
innnn*  r  <>f  sjieech.  The  word  is  .said 
to  be  taken  from  ciii  (Fie  !),  a  common 
native  (S.  Indian)  interjection  of  re> 
monstrance  or  re])roof,  supjMxsed  to  he 
mu(  h  ttsed  by  the  class  in  question. 
Tlie  term  is,  however,  perhaps  also  a 
kind  of  onomatopfBia,  udicating  the 
mincing  pronunciation  which  often 
characterises  them  (see  below).  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  there 
are  many  well-educated  East  Indians 
who  ai-e  quite  free  from  this  mincing 
accent. 

1781.— 

"  IVetty  little  Looking-Glassaa^ 
Good  and  cheap  for  GiMi-flllM  IBaBaa.** 
JKdty"*  J9en^  Oosdft^  Manh  17. 

187:1  I  If  is  no  favourite  with  the  pure 
native,  whose  language  he  .s^ioaks  as  his  own 
in  additkMi  to  we  nvbrid  minced  English 
(known  aa  chtt-chee),  which  he  alao  «m« 
ploys."— /Wiser'*  Magtuine,  Oct.,  487. 

IgSO.— "The  Eurasian  pirl  is  often  pretty 
and  graoefui,  ...  *  What  though  upon  her 
lipn  there  httt^ir  aeoents  of  her  teni-Md 
tongue.'"— >Vr  A/i  lialHi,  122. 

1681.— "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  '  Chee 
dbta  twang,'  which  beoomee  so  objection- 
able to  evacy  Bnglishmaa  baton  he  baa  bean 
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CHBSTA, 


loDg  in  the  ¥A»t,  waa  originally  learned  in 
the  convent  and  tho  Brothers*  schnn],  and 
will  be  clung  to  aa  firmly  aa  the  queer  turns 
of  speech  learned  in  tlM  MIIM  puoow*  — iST. 
J0am'$  Uatdtet  Aug.  26. 


FAB,   8.     P.   etoufr,  the 

Oriental  Plane  (Platariuit  orimfab's) 
aod  j^iatanuH  of  the  ancients ;  nutiw 
from  Gfcreeoe  to  Penda.  It  is  often  hy 
KngliBh  travellers  in  Persia  miscalkd 

tyoamore  from  confusion  with  the 
comniuu  Biiiish  tree  {Ac^  meiulo- 
ulatannjf),  wliich  English  people  also 

habit tiallv  niisrall  aitramore,  ann  Scotch 


people  miscall  plane-tru  I  Our  (quota- 
tions show  how  old  the  confuflion  is. 

The  tree  is  not  a  native  of  India, 
though  there  are  fine  chlnonf  in  Kash- 
mere,  and  a  few  in  old  native  g;irdens 
in  the  Punjal),  introduced  in  the  liaya 
(if  the  Muglml  emperors.  Tlie  tree  is 
the  ^r6r<;  iSec  of  Mar(»  Polo  (i>ee  2ud 
ed.  vol.  i  131, 188).  Ohhtdn  of  especial 
vastness  and  beauty  are  described  by 
Henxlotus  and  Pliuv,  bv  Chardin  and 
others.  At  Buyukdereh  near  Con- 
Staatinople,  is  still  shown  the  Plane 
under  which  Ctodfrey  of  Bonlcu'iie  is 
«aid  to  have  en(;aiiit)ed.  At  Tejrish, 
X.  <rf  Teheran,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  tells 
us  that  he  measured  a  great  chimlr 
wliicli  has  a  girth  of  108  feet  at  6  feet 
irom  the  ground. 

e.  1628. — "The  gardens  here  are  many  .  .  . 

a'xfiuidini^  in  lofty  j)yramidjill  cypresses, 
broad-apreading  Chenawn.  .  .  ."—JSir  T. 

1677.-  "We  had  a  fair  Prospect  of  the 
City  (Ispahan)  tilling  the  one  half  of  un 
ample  Phun,  few  Boildings  .  .  .  8he\^-ing 
themeelTee  by  reaMOof  the  high  Gbinon,  or 
SioaBionethadiBgtlieehoioeBtof  them. . . 

,,  "  We  iu  our  Return  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  the  famous  Walk  between  the  two 
Citiee  of  Jeljit  and  hpahaun  ;  it  i«  planted 
with  two  rows  of  Sycamores  (which  is  the 
tall  Maple,  not  the  Sjoainara  of  AUcmry— 

juid.  m. 


leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded  hand,  is  (rf  a 
txile  green." — O.  Fim£e^$  Jwmtift  iL  17. 


1817.—  "...  timyi 

like  the  Ohenar-tree  gtore,  wher*  whiter 

throws 

O'er  all  its  tufted  beads  its  feathery  snows." 


riS35.  — .  .  tho  island  Chiir  cbiinar  .  .  . 
a  skilful  monument  of  the  M<»ghul  Emperor, 
who  named  it  from  the  four  plane  trees  he 

Slanted  on  the  spot."— iftiffe^  TnmU  m 
laakmir,  112. 

[1872.  "  I  .  .  .  encamped  untlcr  some 
enormous  ohnnar  or  oriental  plane  trees." 

CMwlf  is  alleged  to  be  in  Badakbshiln 
applied  to  a  species  of  poplar. 

CHEENY,  8.    See  under  SUOAB. 

ISIO.— "The  superior  kiii  i  (of  raw  sugar) 
which  may  often  oe  had  nearly  white  .  .  • 
and  sharp-grained,  under  the  name  of 
6bmUf,"—WiHiammm,  V,  M,  ii.  184. 

GH£E8£,8.  This  word  is  weUknown 

to  l  >e  used  in  modern  English  slans  for 
"anything  g<><>d,  tirst-rate  in  quality, 
genuine^  Ijieasaut,  or  advanU^eous 
\S\ai^  Did.).  And  the  most  probable 
.source  of  the  term  i.s  P.  and  H.  chiz, 
.'thing.'  For  the  ex]irea8ion  used  to 
be  common  among  Anglo-Indians,  e.g., 
"  My  new  Aral)  is  the  real  chtz  ; 
"  These  cheroots  are  the  real  chiz"  i.e. 
the  real  thing.  The  word  may  have 
l>een  an  Anglo-Indian  importation, 
and  it  is  dithcult  otlierwise  to  account 
for  it.  [This  view  is  accepted  by  the 
N.B.D.;  for  other  expluiatioiis  see 
1  ser.  N.  A  Q.  viii  89 ;  3  aer.  vii 
466,605.] 

OHEETA,  s.    H.  chUd,  the  F4U 

juhttt'i,  Sclireber,  [('iinftelwnis  jubatwt^ 
filanfordj,  or  'Hunting  Leopard,'  so 
called  from  its  being  commonly  trained 
to  use  in  the  chuM'.  From  Skt.  dUtraha. 
or  diitrakdyOf  lit.  'having  a  ^eckled 
body.' 


1688.— "At  the  elegant  iUla  and  garden      1868.—".  .  .  and  when  ^bvy  wish  to  pay 

'r  at  Lee.    Ho  ."shewed  me  tho  !  him  much  h 


at  Mr.  Bohun 
7.inti«r  tree  or  platanus,  and  told  me  that 
since  they  had  planted  this  kind  of  tree 
about  the'  Citty  of  Ispahan  .  .  .  the  plague 
.  .  .  bad  eKoeedingly  abated  of  ite  mortal 
effects.""  A'«/y»'*  Jjiary,  Sept.  16. 

1726.—".  .  .  the  finest  road  that  yoa  can 
imagine  .  .  .  phAted  hi  the  middle  with  186 
Sennaar  trees  on  one  ««ide  and  182  on  the 
other."— Va/«iUv«,  v.  208. 

1788.— "This  tree,  which  in  most  parts  of 

Asia  is  called  tin-  ChinaUT,  grow.s  to  tho 
size  of  an  uak,  and  hati  a  taper  straight 
tnink,  with  a  eUTsr-coioorad  baric,  and  its 


honour  they  call  him  Rdo  ;  lus  for 
example  t'hita-ilun,  whom  1  am  uc<juainted 
with  ;  and  this  in  a  proud  name,  for  Chita 
•ignifiee  '  Ounce '  (or  panther)  and  this  (Jkitt^ 
Rao  means  'King  aa  strong  as  a  Panther."* 
—Oarcia,  f.  30. 

0. 1596.— "Once  a  leopard  (chlta)  had 
been  caught,  and  without  previous  training, 

on  a  mere  hint  hy  His  Majesty,  it  hrqught 
in  the  prey,  like  trained  leopards."— Jtn-i- 
Atbari,  ed.  Bloeh$nann,  i.  286. 

IGIO.  — Hawkins  calls  the  Cheetas  at 
Akbar's    Court    '  uuuces    for    game.' — In 
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CHEBOOT. 


[1785.— "The  ChMtah-connah,  tho  idaco 
whero  tho  NalKjh's  pantbera  and  other 
Miin»l«  for  huntiog  an  kept." — FurUi.  Or. 
Mmt.  2ad  ed.  fi.  465.] 

1862."  "The  tnie  Cheetah,  tho  Hunting 
Leopard  of  India,  does  not  exist  in  Ceylon." 
—Ivmmt,  L  140. 

1879.— "Two  ymmi^  cheetahs  had  just 
»  oomo  in  fmm  H<>mhay  ;  one  of  those  was  as 
teBM  as  a  hoii!«t*-cat.  and  like  the  puma, 
{mrred  beautifully  when  stroked." — Jam- 
rack's,"  in  Sai.  Jtn'inr,  May  17,  p.  612. 

It  has  l)eeu  in^uiuitsly  suggested 
by  Mr.  Aldis  Wnght  that  the  word 

ch''nt'T,  as  ns»-d  hy  Shak.spere,  in  the 
fuUowiag    passage,    refers    to  this 

FkUknf:  "lie's  no  Kwaggmr,  Hostess; 
a  lanu  cheater  i'  faith ;  vou  may  stroke 
Um  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound  ;  hell  not 
siraggw.'^-2Dd  Part  King  Mmuy  IV,  ii.  4. 


C(>in|i.ni»  this  with  the  passive  just 
quoted  from  the  Saturday  Jieinew! 
And  the  interprelatloti  womd  rather 
derive  confinnation  from  a  ])araUel 
from  Beaumont  &  FK*t<  h»*r  : 


** .  .  .  if  you  give  any  credit  to  tho  jug- 
g&ag  iwcal,  you  are  worse  than  simple  wid> 
geoDS,  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net  by 
this  daooy-duck,  this  tame  cheater,  "—r/ur 
Fair  Maid  iff     Inn,  iv.  2. 

But  we  havo  not  l>een  ahle  t<>  tran- 
any  possiM.-  soun-t'  from  which  Sliak- 
st)ere  could  have  derivetl  the  name  of 
tne  animal  at  all,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
familiar  use  of  it.  [Tiie  X.E.D,  f^ves 
no  support  to  the  suggestion.] 

CHELING,  GHELI,  s.   The  word 

is  applied  hy  .M>ni(  F*f>rtugU(»se  \\Tit*rs 
to  the  traders  of  Indian  origin  who 
were  settled  at  Malacca.  It  is  not 
found  in  tin-  M  il.iv  dielioTiarit  s  and 
it  is  just  possiljle  that  it  originated 
in  some  confusion  of  Quelin  (see 
KUMO)  and  Chuli  (.see  CHOOLIAX  or 
rather  of  Quelin  and  (Jhetin  (see 
CHETTY). 

1.'>(J7.  —  "From  the  cohabitation  of  the 
Chelina  of  Mala-iua  with  tho  Christian.M  in 
the  same  Htroet  (even  although  in  divers 
houM»!)  sprinfiT  great  ofTences  against  Ck>d 

our  Ixjnl." — htrrert  of  tkr  S'rr,tf  Cn'/nril  tff 
(foa,  in  An  hit:  Port.  Orimt.,  Dec.  'Si. 

1613.  — "  E  depots  daquelle  porto  aborto  e 
franaueado  aportanlo  memidores  »le  Choro- 
manael ;  mormento  aquo)l«j!«  chells  eom  rou- 
paa.  *  .  ." — (I'udinho  at  Krfffia,  Ar, 

„  "This  aettlemeot  b  dirided  into 
two  parishes,  8.  Thome  and  S.  Bttevno,  and 
that  part  of  S.  Thome  willed  (',ii>ij«>,<  Chellm 
extends  from  tho  Hboro  of  the  Jaos  bazar 
to  the  N.W.  and  tanniitatea  at  the  Stone 


ilimtion  ;  in  this  ynrt  dwell  tho  Chelis  of 
Chon>mandel. "—</■./  /  /■  Krryiia,  6*.  See 
also  f.  22,  [and  under  CAMPOO). 

CHELINGO,  s.  Arah.  tshalaruHy 
[whence  M  iI.ivhI.  rhalntiti,  Tam.  tha- 
laruju  i]  djdUiiKjti,  qui  va  sur  I'eau  ; 
chalanffuet  Darque,  bateau  dont  les 
planches  sont  clonics "  (Did.  Tam. 
Franc.,  Pondichiiry,  1855).  This  seems 
annnuBual  word,  and  is  periiaps  con* 
nected  through  the  Amine  with  the 
niedieval  vasstd  chelaniiin,  chdandria^ 
cJielindrojSy  citelandey  &c.,  u.sed  in  carry- 
ing troops  and  horses.  [But  in  its 
present  form  the  word  is  S.  Indian.] 

1726.  —  ".  .  .  ,i>  alro^Kly  a  Chialeng  (a 
sort  of  smail  native  ruw-buat,  which  is  used 
for  discharging  and  loadinff  cano).  .  •  — 
Va/rnfljH,  V.  Ckor.  20. 

1746.— 

"GhOUngahiie  .  .  0  22  0" 

Aeeomi  chargts  at  Fori  St,  Damd, 
Deor.  31,  MS.  in  India  Offloe. 

1761. — "  It  api^cars  there  i.H  no  more  than 
one  frigate  that  haaeaoaped ;  therefore  dont 
loae  an  instant  to  aend  ua  eheUnffoea  upon 
cheUagoes  loaded  with  rico.  .  VT^—Lalfu  to 
Ramiumdat  Pulicat.  In  Comp.  II.  of  the  \\'ar 
in,  India  (Thact),  1761,  p.  85. 

,,  "No  more  than  one  fri_':itf  hi- 
eseai>cd ;  lose  not  an  instant  m  -soiidui>j 
chelingoes  ui>on  chelingoes  loaded  with 
noo.''—(Jart'acci«li'$  Lift  y  Vlitt,  i.  58. 

CHEBOOT,  s.  A  cipr  :  hut  the 
term  been  appropriated  .--jifeially 
to  cigars  truncateu  at  hoih  ends,  a.s 
the  Indian  and  Manilla  ri^^ns  always 
were  in  fornuT  day.s.  'I'lie  w<ir(l  i« 
Tam.  diuruitu,  IMal.  diuruttu,^  'a  roll 
(of  tobacco).^  In  the  South  cheroots 
are  (hiefly  made  at  Trichino|M)ly  and 
in  the  tiodavery  Delta,  tlie  ].r.vhi(e 
being  km>wn  re.si)ectively  a.s  Trichies 
and  Lunkas.  The  earliest  tH  currence 
of  the  word  that  we  know  is  in  Father 
Beisciiis  Tamil  story  of  Parmartta 
Ouru  (c.  1725).  On*  p.  1  one  of  the 
characters  is  rJe.*icrihen  as  carrying  a 
tirebrand  to  light  hi.s  pu(jaiy<tihn' 
«}tdiurutt a,  'roll  (chero<jt)  of  toltiueo.' 
[The  N'.'E.D,  quotes  eheroota  in  1G69.] 
Grose  (ITJiO-W),  speaking  of  liombay, 
whilst  describing  the  cheruot  does 
not  tise  that  woid,  but  another  which 
i.s,  ;ls  far  as  we  know,  rut  it  i  ]\  o]»solete 
in  British  Irulia,  viz.  Buncus  ("j-v.). 

1758.— In  the  expenses  of  the  Nabob's 
entertainment  at  Cateutta  in  this  year  we 

find: 

"60  lbs.  uf  Masulipatam  cheroots,  Rs. 
SOO."-ln  LttHff,  194. 
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OHSTTY. 


1781.  — .  .  am  Ujrmcntod  every  dnj*  by 
•  faraal  of  geDtluiucn  comiu^  to  the  end  of 
my  berth  to  talk  politics  and  smoke  ehtroots 
— advise  them  rather  to  think  of  mending 
the  holes  in  their  old  ^hirl-.  like  nn'." 
Hon.  J.  LityAtaH  (in  Lict*  of  the  Lindmii*), 
ffi.  2B7. 

n  *'  Our  evwiii^  ainuMment<i  instead 
of  ▼oarRtopfd  Harmoaicn,  was  plnyin^;  Cards 

anu  BjickiranuuoQ,  chowiii^r  H'-^tlu  and  smok- 
ing Qiarates."  — Co untrtf  (.'aptain^  in 
JMmi  OssMr,  F«lqr.  94. 

1782.  — "  T.e  t.aliac  y  r^^iissit  trbs  bion  ;  \c» 
Chiroutes  du  Muaillu  >nn\l  renonim^s  dutiM 
toutc  rindo  par  leur  goOt  iijfrdable  ;  aussi 
1m  Damee  daiu  oe  pays  furaeat-ellee  toutv 
b  jomrafe.** — Sonnerat,  Voyage^  lit  4S. 

17P2.  — "  .\t  that  liino  (c.  1757)  I  have  seen 
the  officers  mount  guard  many':)  the  time 
•ad  oft  .  .  .  neither  did  they  at  that  time 
oarrpr  your  fusees,  but  had  a  long  Pole  with 
an  iron  head  to  it.  .  .  .  With  thifl  in  one 
Hand  and  a  Chiroot  in  the  other  you  saw 
them  salutiDg  away  at  the  Main  Guard." — 
JfoAtu  Otmrur,  April  8. 

1^10. — "Tho  lowort  classes  of  Eurojxjans, 
a-  als<i  of  the  natives  .  .  .  fre<juently  ynioko 
cheroots,  exactly  corre8|»ondin^  with  the 
Spanish  atgar.  though  usually  mads  rather 
mora  bon^/'^IFtttiMueM,  F.  M.  i.  499. 

1^11.  "Dire  i^ue  le  Tcherout  est  la 
cigarre,  c'est  me  dispenser  d'en  faire  la 

[1^2.'?.  — ■•  He  ama'*cd  himself  by  smoking 
several  carrofcfla." — Owen,  A'air.  ii.  50. J 

1875.— "TIm  meal  de^fiateliedt  all  who 
were  not  OD  duty  lay  flown  .  .  .  almost  too 
tired  to  onoka  their  cberoota  before  falling 
aaleap.'— 3R|g Diltmma,  oh*  xjunrii. 

CHEEEY  FOOT,  8.  11.  clMri-faui  ? 
This  ctiriotui  phxwe  occurs  in  the 
qwotitinns,  the  second  of  which  ex- 
plains itA  meaning.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  first  part  is,  but  it  is  most 
probahly  chari,  m  the  sense  of  'mov- 
able,' 'hn  rnnotive,' so  that  the  |»hrase 
was  equivalent  to  '  flvinc  hripade.' 
[It  may  possibly  be  tharhi^  tor  charhul, 
m  the  sense  of  'preiwration  for  VKittle.'] 
It  was  evidently  a  teclmicality  of  the 
Mahntta  armies. 

1803.— **Tha  object  of  a  dhfliXT  fonj, 
without  gnns,  with  two  anniea  altar  it, 

must  be  to  fly  about  and  plunder  the  ridiest 

country  it  can  find,  nut  to  march  throujrh 
exhausted  countries,  to  make  revolutions  in 
ettim.^—Mtpkimkme,  m  L^fk,  L  09. 

1809.  ''Two  detjichiiR-nts  under  .  .  . 
Mabratta  chiefs  of  sdiiiL-  t.in-.c«iin  tire,  are 
now  employed  in  levying  c<>nt ninui  ins  in 
di£fenmt  parts  of  the  Jvpoor  country.  Such 
dalachiHenitw  are  called  chnrea  ftaoj;  they 
are  pt'iienlly  e<iiiipi>od  ver>'  liphtly,  with 
but  little  artillery  ;  atid  are  e<piallv  fonni- 
dable  in  their  pn^gress  to  friend  and  foe."— 
Jiromgkton.  htUart  from  a  MakraUa  Camp, 
128a«d.l89S,p.W). 


CHETTT.  8.  A  member  of  any 
of  the  trading  castes  in  8.  India, 
answering  in  every  way  to  the 
Banyans  of  W.  *and  N.  India. 
Malayal.  chetti,  Tam.  nhetti^  [Tel.  setti^ 
in  Ceylon  tteddx].  These  Kave  all  heen 
supmwed  to  be  forms  from  the  Skt. 
sresliti  ;  but  C.  P.  BroWn  (MS.)  denies 
this,  and  says  a  shop-keeper, 

is  plain  Telegu,"  ana  quite  diatmct 
from  h-eslift.  [The  same  \new  is 
1  taken  in  the  Madras  Gloss.]  Whence 
then  the  H.  Seth  (see  BETT)?  [The 
word  was  also  med  for  a  '  im  n  liant- 
uian' :  see  the  quotations  from  Pyi-urd 
on  which  Gray  notes:  **I  do  not 
know  any  other  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  for  mereliant.ships, 
though  it  is  analogous  to  our  ^mer> 
chantmen."^ 

c.  1349.— The  word  occurs  in  tbn  Batata 
(iv.  2fi9)  in  the  fonn  fftti,  which  he  saye  was 
given  to  very  rieh  marohanta  in  Cftuia/  and 
this  is  one  wf  his  qnestioiiahle  stateomta 

about  that  country'. 

1511. — "The  ffreat  Afon.so  Dallxxjueniue 
.  .  .  detormiiied  to  apjKjint  N'iiKichatu,  be- 
cause he  wa.s  a  nina<m,  (iovemor  of  the 
Quilin.s  (Caieling)  and  Chetins."— Cbiamai^. 
of  A/.  LkilluK].,  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  12^  ;  f;ind  .see 
quotation  from  Und.  iii.  14(),  under  KUNO]. 

1516.— "Some  of  fheee  are  ealled  Ghettis, 

who  are  Gentilctt,  natives  of  the  pvovinea  off 
Cholmender." — Bitrbosa,  144. 

1R52. — ** .  .  .  whom  our  people  commonly 
call  Chatis.  These  ;ire  men  with  such  a 
geniuii  fur  merchandise,  and  so  acute  iu 
every  mode  of  trade,  that  among  oor  people 
when  they  desire  either  to  blame  or  praise 
any  man  for  his  subtlety  and  skill  in  mer- 
chant's traffic  they  Hay  of  him,  'he  is  a 
Chatim ' ;  and  they  use  the  word  <»hftt.ii^f(r 
for  'to  trade,' — whidh  are  word.s  now  very 
oonuDOQly  raoeiTed  among  us."— Amw^  1. 
is.  S. 

c.  1566. — "  Ui  sono  uomini  periti  cha  ai 
chiamano  U  quali  mettaoo  il  pneM> 

alle  perle."— (%HO«  Ftderieiy  in  Rmmuio, 

iii.  390. 

1596.— "The  veeselsof  the  ChaUaa of  these 
parte  nerer  sail  along  the  coast  of  M ahiTar 

nor  towards  the  north,  except  in  a  ntfilln. 
in  order  to  \i>>  and  come  ijioru  securely,  arul 
to  avoid  honiij  cut  oil  by  the  Mal.iv.irs  arul 
other  corsain,  who  are  continually  roving 
in  those  soa-*." —  Viceroy'*  I'rorlamaikmutOoa, 
in  Archie.  I'urt.  Or.,  faac.  3,  Gtil. 

1596.— '  *  The  Souldiera  in  t  h  es<  >  dayoa  give 
themsdves  more  to  be  Chettijns  [var.  Met. 
ChatUns]  and  to  deale  in  Man  handiso,  than 
to  serve  the  King  in  his  Anuadu." — IAm- 
cketeihBSi  (UakiSoo. i. 202]. 

[  ,,  "Most.if  1';.  M'ves-ielswcreChotUs, 
that  is  to  aay,  ueruhautmeu." — I'grwrd  de 
L«mUt  Hak.  Soe.  i.  S4fi. 
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To.  imo.^"  Each  U  oonpoMd  of  fifty  or 
sixtv  war  paliote,  withottt  oonntinff  thow  of 
ehetie,  or  merchiaitminu''—Pjirardde  Laml, 
Hak.  Soo.  ii.  117.] 

1651.— "The  Wtty  are  merdumt  fblk.**— 
Rogerius,  8. 

1686.—".  .  .  And  that  if  the  Chetty 
Staaar  people  do.  not  immediately  open 
their  shojw,  nnd  sell  thoir  grain,  eUs.j  as 
nsiiallv,  that  the  ffoods  and  oommoditiea 
in  their  several  dupa  be  oonflMftted."— In 
Whetlrr,  i.  1^ 

1726.— *<TIm  BItllt  vn  neiNhant  folk  and 
«lwporten.  .  .  ."— I  V'-n <*)'«,  Churo.  88. 

„  "The  »trongth  of  a  Bramin  i« 
Knowledfire ;  the  strength  of  a  King  is  , 
Courage ;  the  strength  of  a  BfUalf  (or 
Cultivator)  is  Revenue ;  the  strength  of  a 
Cbetti  is  Money." — \pofklkt0wu  CeifUm, 
tr.  in  ValmlijN,  v.  390. 

c.  1754.— "ChtttlaB  are  »  nutianler  kind 
of  merchants  in  Mn^lnis  and  arc  penerallv 
very  rich,  but  rank  with  the  Itft-hand  coMt. ' 

1796._««C«tti,  mercanti  astuti,  diUgenti, 
Uborioei,  sobrii,  frugali,  riochi."— /Vw  Fao- 

[OHBTLAr,  a  "Originally  a  H. 
word  {cheld,  Rkt.  rhrfaka,  chahthi) 
meaning  .*a  servant,'  luany  clia-uges 
have  been  rung  upon  it  m  HiDau 
life,  so  that  it  lias  meant  a  alaye,  a 
liouwlioM  f^lave,  a  family  retainer,  an 
adopted  memlHjr  of  a  great  family,  a 
dependant  relative  and  a  aoldier  in 
its  secular  sensea ;  a  follower,  a  pu].il, 
a  disciple  an'l  a  convert  in  its  ec- 
clesiastical flenses.  It  baa  paased  out 
of  Hindn  wage  into  Munaminadan 
usapo  with  much  the  same  meanings 
and  ideas  attached  to  it,  and  has 
even  meant  a  convert  {nm\  Hinduism 
to  Islam."  {Col  T'  wj'lr,  in  Ind.  Ant., 
Julv,  1896,  pp.  200  In  Anglo- 

Indian  usage  it  came  to  mean  a  qiecial 
battalion  made  np  of  ptiaonen  and 
converts. 

lo.  !.'>«>.  "Tho  Chelahs  or  slaves.  His 
Majesty  from  rt'lifrious  motives  dislikes  the 
name  bantioA  or  slave.  ...  He  therefore 
calls  this  class  of  men  OlMUhfl,,wludi  Hindi 
term  sii:iiiH«s  a  faithful  dieoiple."— 
Blwkmann,  i.  253  $eq'i. 

 "(The  EuropeauB)  all  wore  l)ound 

on  the  itfimdo  and  rings  (Jojy)  the  b«^go 
of  slavery  wore  put  into  their  ears.  They 
were  then  incorporaf.-  l  itit<>  a  Uittalion  of 
Cheylaa."— In  Atoa-A'arr,  ii.  311. 

[1795.—" ...  a  HavOdar  .  .  .  eompeUed 
t^)  serve  ia  one  of  hie  Ghd*  Corpe."--i6id. 
ii.  407.] 

CHIAMAT,  n.p.  Tlie  name  of  an 
imaginary  lake,  wliich  in  the  maps  of  the 
16th  century,  foUowed  by  mortof  thoae 


of  the  1 7th,  is  made  th^  source  of  most 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Pnrtber  India,  in- 
cluding the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ira\\Tidi, 
the  Sahven,  and  the  Menam.  Lake 
Chiamay  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
African  lake  of  the  same  period  which 
is  made  the  source  of  all  the  great  rivers 
of  Africa,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  suogest 
what  gave  rise  to  this  idea  of  it.  Tlie 
actual  name  seems  tiikeu  from  the 
State  of  Zirnin^  (flee  JAMOOKAT)  or 
Chiang-mai. 

c.  1.'>4-1.  — "So  i)n>cuerHnt;  onward,  he  ar- 

,  rived  at  the   I^iko  of  Siuffipamin-.  \\hii  h 

ordinarily  is  called  Cbiammaj.  .  .  M. 
Pinto,  Cugan'f  tr.,  p.  271. 

1552.— "The  Uiko  of  Chiamai,  which 
stands  to  the  northward,  200  leagues  in  the 
interior,  and  from  wliich  issue  six  notable 

streams,  three  of  which  combining  with 
others  form  the  great  river  which  (lassefl 
through  the  midst  of  Siani,  whilst  the  other 
three  dia^uve  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengak."— 
Aimos,  I.  iz.  1. 

1672.— 

"  Olha  o  no  Menao,  rpie  se  derrama 
Do  grande  lago,  i^uo  Chiamai  so  chamu." 

CfamAw,  X.  12& 

1652.— "The  Countrey  of  th.sv  Brumes 
.  .  .  extendeth  Northwards  from  the  neor- 
eet  Pefftum  Kingdomes  .  .  .  watered  with 
many  great  and  rcmarkaV)lo  Rivers,  issuing 
fnmi'  the  I^ike  Chiamay.  whirh  though 
♦300  miles  from  the  Sea,  and  t'lnplyiiii:  it-<elf 
continually  into  so  many  Channels,  contiuos 
400  miles  in  compass,  and  is  neTerthelesi 
full  of  waters  for  the  one  or  the  other." — 
P.  Hrtfliii\i  f  'ii.ttnrup'a/thie,  ii.  238. 

CHICANE,    CHICANERY,  ss. 

Thtvie  Knglihli  w<»rds,  signitying  jielti- 
fogging,  captious  contention,  taking 
every  i)0«sible  advantage  in  a  contest, 
have  been  referred  to  Sjwinish  cAico, 
'  little,*  and  to  Fr.  <*ic,  chicq^vd,  *a  little 
V)it,'  as  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  liis  Diet. 
t>f  Erm.  fltyvidogy.  Sec  alfo  quotation 
1  rom  iiat  urday  Revitxc  IhjIow.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  are 
really  traceable  to  the  ganu-  <>f  rhttiuidiiy 
or  horse-golf.  This  game  ia  now  well 
known  in  England  imder  the  name  of 
Polo  (q  v.).  But  the  recent  introduc- 
tion under  tliat  name  is  its  second  im- 
portation into  Western  Eurojn;.  For 
mthe  Middle  Ages  it  came  from  Peiaia 
to  Byzantium,  where  it  was  ]s)j)ular 
under  a  modification  of  its  Persian 
name  (verb  rfworij'eii',  playing  gronnd 
Ti^vKavKTTiopiOf)*  and  from  Byzantiimi 
it  ])aam'd,  as  a  ]>edestrian  game,  to 
Languedoc,  where  it  was  called,  by 
a  further  modification,  ehUam  (aaa 
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Dmeange,  JJutcrtatioru  mr  I'Histoire 
if  8L  loMt,  viii.,  and  Ills  OUmaritm 

Oraeeitatu^  s.v.  Tfu»ra»'/ffii' ;  also  OuM'tn/a 
Travel*,  i.  345).  The  analogy  of  certain 
periodB  uf  t  he  game  of  golf  suggests 
DOW  the  figurative  meaning  of  chtcaner 
might  aris4'  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
petty  accidents  of  the  surface.  And 
wis  k  tiie  strict  meaning  of  dUeaner^ 
as  used  by  military  writers. 

Daeangt^'s  idea  was  that  the  Greeks 
had  borrowed  both  the  £^e  and  the 
name  from  Fianoe,  but  this  is  en- 
dently  erroneous.  Tie  was  not  aware 
of  the  Persian  duiugdn.  But  he  ex- 
plains well  how  the  tactics  of  the  game 
would  have  led  to  the  application  of 
its  name  to  "  those  tortuous  proceedings 
of  pleaders  which  we  old  practitioners 
call  bcurei/'  The  indication  of  the 
Persian  origin  of  Ixjih  the  Greek  and 
French  words  is  due  to  W,  Ouseley 
and  to  Qoatrem&re.  The  latter  has  an 
int' f  ing  nf>te,  full  of  his  usual  wealth 
of  Orientsu  reading  in  his  translation 
of  Makrisi^  Mcunmtke  8t^lkmi,  torn,  i 
pL  L  pp.  181 

Tlie  preceding  etymology  was  nut 
forward  again  in  Notes  u^n  Mr. 
Wedgwood^  Dictionary  published  by 
one  of  the  present  writers  in  "rtiin 
i/i<//»i/>iy«,Sept.l872,p.  186.  Thesanie 
etymology  has  since  been  given  by 
Littri  (aT.X  who  says:  **Dte  lors,  la 
s^rie  des  ."?ens  est :  jeu  de  mail,  puis 
action  de  disputer  la  mrtie,  et  euhu 
manoeuvres  processives  ;  [and  is  ac- 
ce])ted  by  the  N.E.D.  with  the  re.sorva- 
tion  that  evidence  actually  connect- 
ing the  French  with  the  Greek  word 
appc*ars  not  to  lie  known  "]. 

The  P.  forms  of  the  name  are 
ehauadn  and  chauigdn  ;  but  acconling 
to  the  BahOri  'Ajam  (a  great  Persian 
dictionary  compiled  in  Inaia,  ITfJH)  tin- 
primitive  form  of  the  word  is  chulyan 
houk  dUM»  *  bent,'  which  (as  to  the  form) 
is  oorroborated  by  the  Anibic  mwljdti. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ]>roUil>le  origin 
of  chatigdn  would  be  an  Indian  (Prakrit) 
ward,  meaning  'four  corners'  [Platts 
gives  chtnqi'ina,  *  four-fold  "l,  viz.  a.^  a 
name  for  the  polo-ground.  The  diuUjan 
Isposriblj  a  *stnTing  after  meaning.' 
The  meanings  are  according  to  Vullers 
(1)  any  .stick  with  a  crwk  ;  (2)  such  a 
Stick  used  as  a  drumstick  ;  (3)  a 
crook  from  which  a  steel  ball  is  sus- 
pended, wliii  li  was  one  of  the  rnvn! 
inAigni^t^  Otherwise  called  Itaukoba  Uee 
Jfaftmawn,  A  if H  vol  i.  pUte  iz.  Na  S.] ; 


i4)  (The  goU-stick,  and)  the  giuuc  of 
lomsi^lf. 

The  game  is  now  quite  extinct  in 
Persia  and  Western  Asia,  surviviri<^ 
onl^  in  certain  regions  adjuining  India, 
as  IS  q)ecifi^  under  Puo.  But  for 
many  (centuries  it  wa.s  the  pune  of 
kings  and  courts  over  ail  Mahommeo 
dan  Asia.  The  earliest  Mahommedan 
historians  represent  the  game  of  e&att- 
gdn  as  familiar  to  the  Sassanian  kings  ; 
Ferdusi  puts  the  cAau^n-stick  into 
the  hands  of  SiawUsh,  the  father  of 
Kai  Khusru  or  Cyrus  ;  many  famous 
kings  were  devoted  to  the  ^me, 
among  whom  may  he  mentioned 
NuruddTn  the  Just,  AtaK'k  of  Svria 
and  the  great  enenjy  of  the  Cru.saders. 
He  was  so  fond  of  the  game  that  he 
used  (like  Aklxir  in  after  days)  to 
play  it  by  lam])-light,  and  wjis  .severely 
reljviked  bv  a  devout  MussuUimu  for 
being  so  aevoted  to  a  mere  amuse- 
ment. Other  zealous  c/i/n/r/// //-]•! avers 
were  the  gi-eat  Saladin,  Jiilaluddiix 
Mankbami  of  Khwarizni,  and  Malik 
Bilxars,  Marco  Polo's  "  Bendocquedar 
Soldan  f)f  Biibylon,"  who  was  said 
more  than  once  to  -  have  played 
cAAiMTdn  at  Damascus  and  at  Cairo 
within  the  sjime  week.  Many  illu.s- 
trious  persons  also  are  mentioned  in 
Asiatic  histcnr  as  having  met  their 
death  by  acciaents  in  tiie  imiul<hu  as 
the  r/Kn///f?»-field  was  es]>eriallv  <  ailed  ; 
f.f/.  Kutbuddin  il>ak  of  Delia,  who 
was  killed  by  such  a  fall  at  Lahore 
in  (or  alnrnt)  1207.  In  Makri/i  (I.  i. 
121)  we  read  of  an  Amir  at  the 
Mameluke  Court  called  Uus&muddin 
Lajln  'AzIzI  the  JvlOniOr  (or  Lord 
High  P(»lo-stick). 

It  b  not  known  when  the  game  Mras 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  but  it 
must  liave  been  not  later  than  the 
b^iimiufl  of  the  8th  century.*  The 
fullest  oescription  of  the  game  as 
played  there  is  given  by  Johannes 
Cinnamus  (c.  1190),  who  dcx-.s  not 
however  give  the  barlmrian  name  : 

''The  winternowbeinf^  over  and  the  f^\nom 
cleared  away,  he  (thf  EniiKp>r  Manuel 
Cutnnenuii)  devoted  himself  to  a  certain 
sober  exorcise  which  from  the  fin^t  had  beSB 
the  ciutom  of  the  finmronand  UMiraoiM 
to  ))reotiM.  TMr  is  t  be  ttMumer  thereof. 
A  jMirty  of  young  men  divide  into  two  eipml 
bands,  and  in  a  flat  i4[mcc  which  has  beea 


*  The  eoQit  flor  «kmi«diiisaMritMd  bvOodlOM 
(aee  below)  to  Theodoilas  Ftevos,  lids  COQM 
hudtr  lM6MMliiorANidliii(A.D^4l»460Khlift 
nttsr  fhMdoilw  m.  (71S>718> 
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out  purposely  they  cant  a  leather 
ball  in  riae  flomewhat  like  an  apple  ;  and 
Ketting  this  in  tho  middle  ns  if  it  were  a 
prize  to  Ixj  cont^jiided  for  thoy  nish  into  the 
fontent  at  full  8i»ecd.  t-ach  jrntsj.iiiL'  in  hi.s 
right  hand  u  stick  of  mtKlerato  length  which 
ocMDM  Boddenly  to  a  broad  rounded  end,  the 
middle  of  which  is  cIoHed  by  a  network  of 
drieil  catj^iit.  Then  each  jiarty  strives  who 
shall  first  send  tho  ball  Iwyond  the  goal 

Jilanted  conspicuously  on  the  opjKwite  side, 
or  whenever  the  bnlfis  struck  by  the  netted 
sticks  through  tho  goal  at  either  aide,  that 
gives  the  victory  to  the  other  side.  Thui  is 
the  kind  of  ^xame,  evidently  a  slipjxTV  and 
dangerous  one.  For  a  player  must  be  con- 
tinually throwing  hinaelf  right  haok,  or 
I  tending  to  one  side  or  the  other,  M  he 
tiimj*  hin  horse  short,  or  suddenly  dashes 
•  ill"  at  sptM-ri.  with  .-uch  strokes  and  twists*  as* 
are  necKlc<l  t4)  follow  up  tho  ball.  .  .  .  And 
thus  as  the  Emperor  mm  ruahing  round  in 
furious  fashion  in  this  game^  it  ao  happened 
that  the  horse  which  he  rode  came  violently 

to  the  grouml.  He  was  prostnito  below  the 
horse,  and  aahestnigglcd  vainly  to  extricate 
himself  from  ita  incumbent  weight  his  thigh 
and  hand  were  crushed  beneath  the  saddle 
and  much  injured.  .  .  .**— In  Bonn  ed. 
lip.  aS8-264. 

We  see  frimi  tlus  pa8S!im>  tliat  at 
By/iintimii  tlir  ^.lun'  was  jdaytnl  witli 
a  kind  of  racket,  and  not  with  a  polo- 
Htick. 

We  hav.  iinf  al)le  to  find  an 

instanrr  ot  tin-  niedieval  French  cJii- 
ame  in  this  sense,  nor  d(je,«<  Littre's 
Dictionary  ^ivt-  any.  But  Ducange 
states  |io--;tively  that  in  liis  tinif  the 
word  m  tins  sense  survived  in  Langue- 
doc,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence.  From  Hensihel's  fhiniwf 
also  we  l>orrow  a  quotation  which 
shows  chuetiy  used  fur  sunie  game  of 
liall^  in  French-Latin,  surely  a  form 

of  rhnuiidti  or  I'hicav. 

The  gauie  ol  clmuydu,  the  hall  {yu 
or  ffavi)  and  the  i)laying-ground 
(maiddn)  :i\Xoi<\  coiuitant  metaphora  in 
Persian  literature. 

c  8SiO.— '*If  a  man  draam  that  he  is  on 

horseback  along  with  the  King  himself,  or 

■-■line  great  |K.Tson!igc.  and  that  he  strikes 
the  ball  home,  or  wins  the  nhnkto  (V^ot 
rjVrayfj^c)  he  shall  find  gnioe  and  favour 
tbereUTKin.  confomiable  to  the  success  of 
his  ball  and  the  dexterity  of  his  horse." 
Again :  "  If  the  King  dream  that  ho  hiw  won 
in  the  ohoUa  (Art  ir^vKarliep)  he  shall  find 
things  prosper  with  him."— TA*  Dream  Jvdff- 
.ifiit.t  i.f  AcJitii'i  It'll  S-irim.  from  a  MS. 
(rreek  version  «iuot«d  by  huainyt  in  (rVow. 
GrWKiUUU, 

C  940.  -  Constant  ine  rorphyrocenitus, 
speaking  of  the  rapitls  of  tho  Ifanajpris  or 
Dnieper,  j*ay» :  "6di  rwJre  ^pay/^  rovoD- 


Tor  ^0Tt  irrewit  &rer  t6  rXdret  row  rfVKiunff' 
rtiplov"  ("The  deflle  fn  this  ease  is  ait 

narrow  as  tho  width  of  the  <  A ;i -ground.") 
— De  Adm.  Imp,,  cap.  ix.  (lionn  ed.  iii.  7f)). 

969. — "Cumque  in<piisitionis  sediein  non 
miKiica  petit  pro  ConsUintino  .  .  .  ex  ea 
parte  qua  Zucanistrl  maffuitudo  portenditur, 
Constantinus  crines  soTutus  per  oanoelkw 
caput  exposuit,  suaque  ostensione  populi 
mox  tumultum  sedavit."— /.tWuraiufM,  in 

PMt,  jToa.  otnu,  m,m, 

.  .  he  Hcloctefl  certain  of  his  nicdicinea 
and  drugs,  anci  made  a  'joff-ttidb  (jaukanT) 
[Burton,  'a  bat']  with  a  hollow  handle,  into 
which  he  introduced  them ;  after  which  ... 
he  wentagaintotbe  King  .  .  .  anddiraetad 
him  to  repair  to  the  hormj-course,  and  to  play 
with  the  ball  and  guff-stiri:  .  .  "—LaHt\ 


c.  1030-10.  — "Wh,  iK  v>  r  you  march  .  .  . 
you  must  Uike  these  pt  oplc'  with  you,  and 
you  must  .  .  .  not  allow  them  to  drink  wine 
or  to  nlay  at  fthanghto  "  —  Jiaihaki,  in 


I  play  I 

.iLiao. 


mot, 

1416. — Bernard  us  de  ( '.-wtro  novo  et 
nonnullialii  in  studio  Tholosano  studentes, 
ad    ludnm   lignobolini   sire  Chucarmn 

ludorunt  pro  vino  et  voloma,  qui  ludus  est 

Iuasi  ludus  billardi,"  &c.— MS.  quoted  in 
rcnseAeTs  Jhuan^ 

c.  U'iO.  "The  Tfi'KowriJptor  was 
founded  bv  Thoodosius  the  htm  * . .  Baailioa 
the  Maoedooian  extended  and  lenslled  the 

TiVKavKTT^piov."  —  fironjiti*  Cbdiaw  de 
AhIu/.  t'ututunt.,  Bonn  ed.  81-82. 

1516.— Bartiosa,  speaking  of  the  Mahom- 

modan'i  of  Cambay,  says:  "S:ioin  tnin 
iigeiroH  e  manhasos  tui  .sela  tjue  a  eavalo 
jogaom  ha  choqua,  ho  qual  jaguo  elo-s  tern 
antre  sy  na  conta  em  cue  nos  temos  ho  das 
canas  "—(Lisbon  ed.  J!7l) ;  "They  are  ao 
fwift  and  dcxtvmu.>«  in  the  sjiddle  that  they 
play  choca  on  hor^elmck,  agiuue  which  they 
hold  in  as  hi^'h  esteem  as  we  do  thatof  the 
canes"  {i.r.  the jrTred), 

15t>0.  — "Tl>cy  (tho  Arabs)  are  .such  great 
riders  that  they  play  tennis  on  horseUick  " 
ue  Jt»jf(iio  a  Oheca  a  caoaUo). — TcnrnrOf 
'tinerario,  ed.  17ffi2,  p.  SG9. 

c.  ir.90.  "His  Maj,-ty  also  j.lays  at 
chaogan  in  dark  night-s.  .  .  the  balls  which 
are  used  at  night  are  set  un  fire.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  adding  qjiendour  to  the  aaneft 

.  .  .  His  Majesty  has  knobs  of  Rold  and 

silver  fixed  to  tin  t.'].s  c.f  the  rLix^fitn  sticks, 
if  one  of  them  lTc;ik^,  any  player  that  gets 
hold  of  the  pieees  inav  keep  tbem.**— ifla-«- 

AlMri,  i.  'Jt'S  :  :m]. 

18^i7.-  -  "The  tranie  of  choughan  mentioned 
by  Baher  in  utill  j>layed  everywhere  in  Tibet ; 
it  is  nothing  but '  hockey  un  horseback,'  and 
is  esceUent  fan."—  V inJ.A.S,  Bengai^ 
n.  774. 

In  the  following  I  would  say,  in 
justice  to  the  great  man  whose  M'ords 
are  (quoted,  that  chitane  is  used  iu  the 
qtuua-military  sense  of  taking  every 
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possiM.  advantage  of  the  ground  in 

a  coiii<:'.st : 

1761.  — "  I  do  suspect  that  iiome  of  the 
OiicH  have  haa  hopes'  given  to  them 
the  Dutch  my  ba  induced  to  join 
w  in  Uib  mur  agMiiil  tiie  Spaniardfl,— 
if  mich  an  Event  should  take  place  I  fear 
mme  sacrifices  will  be  made  in  the  East 
Indies — I  pray  God  my  8U.Hpiciun»  may  be 
withoat  foundatioii.  I  think  Delays  and 
OUeeimy  ia  allowable  againefc  thoae  who 
take  Advantage  of  the  times,  our  Distresses, 
and  situation."  —  V)ipul>li.*}irtl  IIoliKiniiJi 
ly^ttrr  frum  Lord  C'nrr,  in  India  OtVice 
Records.  Dated  Berkeley  Square,  and  in- 
dofaed  27th  Deer.  1761. 

1881.— "One  wmild  at  first  iright  be  in- 
clined to  derive  the  French  rAiV  from  the 
English  '  cheek ' ;  but  it  uppeara  that  the 
Enyliah  k  itaalf  tlia  dariTed  word,  ckic  being 
•n  old  Romance  word  rignifying  JiiuM<,  or 
subtlety,  an  ]  f  irtuin^'  the  root  of  our  own 

word  chica&exy.'  — liku.  Rev.^  Sept.  10, 
fk  SaS  (Emmy  on  Franeh  Slang). 

CHXCK,  s. 

a.  H. — P.  chili ;  a  kind  of  screen- 
blind  made  of  finely-split  bamboo, 

hiri'd  witli  twiiu',  and  often  paint td 
on  the  outer  side.  It  is  hun^  or 
fifuned  in  doorways  or  windows,  botli 
in  houses  and  in  tents.  The  thing 
[wliich  is  descrilied  l>y  R<>e,]  may 
possibly  have  come  in  with  the  Mon- 
gols, for  we  find  in  Kovalefdd'a  Mon- 
gol Diet.  (2174)  ''Tchik  =  NcUtt/*  The 
Ain  (i.  226)  Ills  rhiqh.  Cfiicks  are  now 
made  in  Lunduix^  as  well  imnorted 
fipom  CSiina  and  Japan.  OMicM  are 
described  1>y  Clavijo  in  the  tents  of 
Tiinour's  chief  wife  : 

1401. — "And  this  tent  had  two  dfxirs,  one 
ia  boat  of  the  other,  and  the  Hrst  d<Kirs 
were  of  certain  thin  coloured  wands,  joined 
one  to  another  like  in  a  hurdle,  and  covered 
on  the  outAiile  with  a  texture  of  rose-coloured 
silk,  and  finely  woven  ;  and  these  doors  were 
made  in  this  fashion,  in  order  that  when  shut 
the  air  might  yet  enter,  whilst  thoae  within 
eoold  see  those  outside,  but  thoaa  outnde 
could  not  saa  thoaa  who  ware  within."— 
Scxxvi. 

[laC.— Hia  whaa  **  wfaoae  Coriodtya  made 

them  breako  little  holes  in  a  gn^te  of  reede 
that  hong  before  it  to  gase  on  mee."— Sir  T. 
not,  Bak.  800.  iL  «.] 

1678. — "Glass  is  dear,  and  scarcely  pur- 
ehaaeable  .  .  .  therefore  their  Windows  are 
usually  folding  doors,  wciraanad  with  Ohoiki 
or  latises." — Frt/rr,  92. 

The  nron.  rhfi  ia  still  not  uncommon 
amoni?  Knglish  f^ieople: — "The  Coach  where 
the  Women  wore  was  covered  with  ohaaks, 
a  sort  of  hanging  Curtain,  made  with  Bents 
variously  oolourod  with  Lacker,  and  Cheo- 
quered  with  Packthred  so  artificially  that 

II 


you  saa  all  without,  and  youraelf  within 
unperoeivad."— Fryw,  83. 

1810.— "Cheeks  or  Screens  to  keep  out 
the  glare."— irtV/iomwn,  V.  M.  ii.  43. 

1825.— "The  ohaok  of  the  tent  prevents 
effecttially  any  peraon  item  aeeing  what 
posses  withhu  .  .  ,'*^HAtr  (ad.  1844), 

1.  192. 

b.  Short  for  chichi  v^  ri  sum  of  four 
rupees.  Tliia  is  the  Venetian  zecdiino, 
ctrehinOy  or  tteqiitn,  a  gold  coin  lone 
current  on  the  shores  of  India,  ana 
which  still  frequently  turns  up  in 
treasure-trove,  and  in  hoards.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  centnry  Nicolo 
Conti  mentions  that  in  .some  parts  of 
India,  Venetian  ducats,  sei^uins, 
were  coirent  (p.  30).  And  recentiy, 
in  fact  in  our  own  day,  chick  was  a 
term  in  frequent  Anglo-Indian uae, 
"  I'll  bet  you  a  chick." 

The  word  zeechino  is  from  the  Zecca^ 
or  Mint  at  Venice,  and  that  name  is  of 
Arabic  ori^n,  from  tikkOf  'a  coining 
die.'  The  double  history  of  this  word 
is  curioui^.  We  have  just  seen  how 
in  one  forui,  and  by  what  circuitou* 
secular  journey,  through  Egypt, 
Venice,  India,  it  has  gained  a  place 
in  flie  Anglo-Indian  Voaihulary.  By 
a  directer  route  it  has  also  found  a 
distinct  place  in  the  same  Tepositoi^ 
nnder  the  form  Sicca  (q  v.),  and  in  this 
shape  it  still  retains  a  ghostly  kind  of 
exiiitence  at  the  India  Office.  It  is 
remarkable  how  first  the  spread  of 
Saracenic  power  and  ci\'ili8ation,  then 
the  spread  of  V^enetian  commerce  and 
coinage,  and  lastly  the  spread  of 
Knglisli  coinnierce  and  jMiwer,  should 
thus  have  brought  together  two  words 
identical  in  origin,  after  so  widely 
divergent  a  career. 

The  sequin  is  sometimes  cfilled  in 
the  South  duindrca^  because  the 
Doge  with  his  sceptre  is  taken  for  the 
l^diuJr,  or  toddy-drawer  climbing  the 
palm-tree  !  [See  Bumell,  LimchoUH^ 
I.  243.]   (See  also  VENETIAN.) 

We  apprehend  that  the  grinibling 
phrastvs  * r/itrAw-stakes '  and  ^chicJcm' 
naziird '  originate  in  the  same  word. 

1583. — "Cfhickinos  which  be  ^ucces  of 
Golde  woorth  souon  Rhillings  a  piece  star> 
ling."— Ca/!*ir  FrttUrici,  in  Bait.  li.  348. 

1608.  — "When  I  was  there  (at  Venioa)  a 
ehiquiney  was  worth  elereo  livers  and 

twelve  soIh." — (^anrat's  CniditifSj  ii.  68. 

1609.  — "  Three  or  four  thooauid  diaquins 
were  as  pretty  a  proportloii  to  Uva  quietly 
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on,  ftnd  wo  give  over. " — rcnclet,  P.  Tyre, 
if,  2. 

1612.— "The  Grand  Signiors  Customo  of 
thii«  Port  Moha  is  worth  yearly  unto  him 
1500  ohioquene*. "—&ru,  in  Prntkas,  i.  848. 

[1616.  —  "Shoe  t*xike  cMckenes  nn-l 
royalls  for  her  g^xKls.'  —Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  228.] 

1028.— "Shall  not  be  worth  a  cheqnin,  if 
it  were  knock'd  at  an  outcry."— /Jmvm.  d- 
FlH.,  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

1669. —  "Four  ThoiUMul  he 
primtelr  tied  to  the  floolte  of  an  Anchor 

under  Water."— Onnz/tow,  418. 

1711.-"  He  (the  Bn>k«r)  wiU  ohaige  32 
Skalkmpar  GhMiiMm  wben  they  are  not 

worth  3lj  in  the  liivfjir."—Lochf«r,  227. 

1727.— "When  my  Bai^e  landed  him,  he 
Rave  the  Oookswain  five  Bo<in<>tlll,  and 

loaded  her  back  with  I'miltry  and  Fruit.** — 
A.  UamilUm,  i.  801 ;  ed.  1744,  i.  800. 

17e7.>-"ReeaiTed  .  .  . 

•  •        •        •  • 

"ChequiBB  b  at  5.    Arcut  K«.  25  0  0  ' 

•  •        •         •  • 

Lord  ^ViiY's  Awimt^ki*  Fcfoj^  fp /wIm, 
in  Ltmg^  497. 
1808.— 

**  VHieneTer  matter  Rpends  a  ehioll» 
I  keep  back  two  rupees,  Sir." 

TttmljfaM,  Th»  Domic  Bwngolow. 

1875.— " 'Can't  do  imich  hann  l>v  losing 
twenty  ehloks,'  ofaeerved  the  Colonel  in 
AngUHlndka  mrftC'-~Tkt  DUemmOt  di.  z. 

CHICKEN.  s.  Eml)roidery  ; 
Ohickenwalla,  <iii  niiH  iani  dealer  in 
embroidered  handkcn  liiefs,  |H'ttic«>iit.s, 
And  siitli  lik»'.  P.  rhikin  or  chiJcin, 
*art  netidlewurk.'  [At  Lucknow,  the 
chief  centre  of  the  mannfaetare,  UiiB 
<  iiil»niidevy  was  fonuerlv  done  in  silk  ; 
tlie  term  is  now  apj»lied  to  hand- 
worked flowered  muHLiu.  (See  Hoey^ 
Mmograpk,  88,  YumfAU,  09.)] 

CHICKOBR  s.  Tilt'  ri«d-]«'gg.'d  part- 
ridge, or  itfi  close  coiigt'iuT  ('acrabix 
chukor^  Gray.  It  is  coinnion  in  the 
Western  Himalaya,  in  th*-  N.  l'uiij;il), 
and  in  Afghanistan.  Tlie  francoUn  of 
HoorcroftiBTnivek  ureally  the  dndoon. 
The  name  appears  to  lie  Ski.  ehakora, 
and  this  dis|K>ses  of  the  derivation 
formerly  suggested  by  one  of  the 
present  writers,  as  from  the  Mongol 
tsnlchnr,  '  dappli'd  or  pied'  (a  wonl, 
moreover,  which  the  hite  Prof. 
Schiefner  informed  tu  ia  only  applied 
to  horse.s).  The  name  is  sometimes 
a]iplied  to  other  hirds.  Thus,  accord- 
ing tu  Cunuimjham,  it  ia  applied  in 
LMak  to  the  Swnr-oock  (TelraagalUu 


HimalayeneUf  ^ray)>  )i»d  he  appean)  to 
give  thd'koT  aa  meaning '  white-bird'  in 

Til>etan.  Jerdon  gives  *8now  diukor^ 
and  '  St  rath -f/i«  A  or '  as  sportsmen's 
naines  for  tliis  tine  bird.  And  in 
lieTigal  Pn)j)er  the  name  ia  applied, 
by  hxal  English  sportsmen,  to  the 
large  handi»ome  partridge  {OrtyyomU 
guutris^  Tern.)  of  EasteniBengal,  called 
in  H.  kai}fnh  or  ban-tUar  ('forest 
]»artridge ').  See  Jerdon,  ed.  1877,  ii. 
575.  Also  the  birds  descrilied  in  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Abbott  below  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  caccnbis  (which  he 
speaks  of  in  the  same  journal  as  *■  red- 
legged  partridge').  And  the  nie  of 
the  word  by  Persians  (apparently)  13 
notable  ;  it  does  not  apjxar  in  Persian 
dictionaries.  There  is  probably  some 
mistake.  The  birds  epoken  of  may 
have  been  the  Tjarge  Sand-grouse 
(Pterodei  areriarius^  Pal.^  which  in 
both  Persia  and  At  riianiatan  is  called 
by  name.s  meaning  'Black-brwist.' 

The  belief  that  the  chickore  eata  fire, 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  below,  ia 
probably  from  some  verbal  misconcep- 
tion (uiiasi  (Hish-khor  7).  [This  is  hanily 
probalile  as  the  idea  tliat  the  partridge 
drinkB  the  moonbeams  ia  as  old  as  the 
Brahtna  Vaivarta  Puruna  :  "O  Lord, 
I  drink  in  with  the  partridgi>.<^  of  my 
eyes  thy  face  full  of  nectar,  which  re- 
sembles the  full  ni(K)n  of  autumn." 
Also  see  Kntha  Surit  Stfffnr'i,  tr.  by  Mr. 
Tawney  (ii.  243),  who  hiia  kindly  given 
tlie  ahoye  references.]  Jerdon  states 
that  the  Afghans  call  the  bird  the 
'  Fire-eater.' 

c.  1190.  —  '*.  .  .  plantains  and  fruit-',  Koits, 
ChakOM,  i>oac<><;ks,  Sjini.«it3s,  l>eautifii!  to  l>e- 
hold."  — The  Prilhirdja  Rdsan  qf  CAamd 
Harddl,  in  /luf.  Ant.  i.  278. 

In  the  following  passage  the  word 
cater  is  8up|)osed  by  the  wUtor  to  be  a 
clerical  error  iot  pscor  or  cAocor. 

1298.— "The  EnijHjror  has  had  several 
little  houses  erected  in  which  ho  keopo  in 
mew  a  hu^e  number  of  catoTB,  which  are 
what  we  call  the  Qraat  ParUidge. "—ilaree 
Polo  (2nd  ed.),  i.  287. 

1520.  — "  Haidar  Alemd&r  had  been  sent 
by  me  to  the  Kafers.  He  met  me  below  the 
Pan  of  BSdl  j,  aooompanied  by  eome  of  their 

chiefH,  who  bron^'ht  with  them  a  few  ««kinx  of 
wino.  While  cuiuing  down  the  I'ohs,  he  saw 
nrodigiona  muaben  of  OUMtaCi."— Asicr, 

282. 

1814.  —  ",  .  ,  i>artridpe«,  quails,  and  a 
bird  which  is  called  Cupk  by  the  Persians 
and  Aighauna,  and  the  hill  Chikoie  by  the 
IndiaiM^  and  wUdi  I  nadsnftand  is  known 
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in  Europe  by  tho  oanie  of  the  (iroek  Part- 
ridge." —  Mlpkiiutone't  C'auW,  ed.  1839, 
i.  1»2:  P'tho  MUM  Unl  which  is  oallod 
CShtoovt  Of  the  natiTM  uid  flra-eater  by 

tho  English  in  Benpal."— //-,>/.  ii.  Pf.]. 

c.  1815.—"  Ono  day  ia  the  fori  he  found 
•  hill-partridge  endosed  in  •  wicker  bedret. 

.  .  .  This  bird  is  called  the  chuckoor,  and  I'' 
said  to  oat  lire." — Mrs.  .SAi^riworf,  AutoUiog., 
440. 

1850.— "A  flipht  of  birds  attmcted  my 
attention  ;  I  itnii^nc  them  to  b«  a  species  of 
bu-itiird  or  groii.sc — black  beneath  and  with 
much  white  about  the  wings — they  were 
b^ronil  our  reach ;  the  people  oalled  them 
Clnilcacv."-- A*.  Ahl>ott,  Xot^  dwring  a 
Jomn^  in  Ptnia^  in  J.  R.  Qtog*  Soe. 


GHILAW,  u.p.  A  place  on  the  wetit 
ooaat  of  Oeylon,  an  old  seat  of  the 

jiearl-fwherv.  The  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Tani.  mUlhlmnu,  'the 
diving ' ;  in  Singhalese  it  is  HaLviUta. 
Tlie  name  wu  commonly  applied  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  whole  aggrega- 
tion of  shoals  (jBaixM  de  ChiJAO)  in 
the  Qulf  of  Huiaar,  between  Oqrlon 
and  Uie  coast  of  Madun  and  Tinne- 
▼elly. 

1548.— *'ShoaUof  Chilao."  SMquoUtioa 


1610.  "  Tjii  j  o^iucria  de  Chilao  .  .  .  por 
henne  aatiguamente  in  un  puorto  del  mia- 
aao  nantee  en  la  iala  de  Seylan  .  .  .  llamado 
en  par  ista  caoea ;  por  que  ohilao,  en  lengua 
Chen^ahu  .  .  .  qniere  desir  paytieria."— 
r«uKtf«,  Pt.  ff.  29. 


CHILLUM,  &    U.  chil.1 
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part  of  the  hiiika  (see  HOOKA)  which 

contains  the  toiweco  and  charcasil  halls, 
whence  it  is  Hometimes  loosely  used  for 
the  nipe  itself,  or  the  act  of  smoking 
it "  (WiUon).  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
rej»leni.shment  of  the  bowl,  in  tlie  .same 
way  i\A  a  man  asks  for  "another  glaas." 
Tlie  toliocco,  as  used  by  the  mimnrn  in 
the  hubble-bublde,  is  cut  small  and 
kneaded  into  a  pulp  with  goor^  i.e. 
moliHWw,  and  a  uttle  water.  Hence 
actual  contact  with  glowing  fharcoal 
18  needed  to  keep  it  aliglit. 

1781.— **Dreerfng  a  habU^-babUe,  per 
weekaiSdiiihnmaadey. 

/an  0,  dubtZ,  caahO." 
— PritoK  Expnyawt*  in  Ca/ttin(y  (jf  M<m. 
J.  LinnUay,  in  Livet  of  LtHdsays,  Hi. 

1811. — "They  have  not  the  wme ■emplee 
for  the  Ghillnmaafor  the  rest  of  the  HoMu, 
and  it  is  often  lent  .  .  ,  whereaii  the  very 

projwsition  for  the  Hix>ka  given  rise  fre- 
^uen^y  to  the  most  ridiculous  quarrels."— 


1828.  —  "  Every  sound  waa  hashed  but  the 
noiiio  of  that  wind  .  .  .  and  the  occa.sional 
bttbUing  of  my  hootah,  which  had  just  been 
fumidied  with  another  fdlSUnm.*— 2%«  Kvs- 

ziflHuh,  i.  2. 

1829.  — '*  Tugging  awav  at  your  hookah, 
And  no  naoke;  a  thief  having  purioinea 
vour  silver  ohelaoi  and  impooei-"  /ata 

iSkipp^  iL  159. 

1848.— **  Joe  however  . .  .  eonld  not  tUnk 

of  moving  till  his  baggage  wa.s  cleared,  or 
of  travelling  until  be  could  do  so  with  his 
olilllnm.''— FonA^  A«r,  ii.  oh.  zziii. 

CHILLUMBBUM,  n.p.  A  town 
in  S.  Arcot,  which  is  the  site  ot  a 
fajuous  temple  of  Siva,  projjerly  .S'/it- 
(lamburam.  Etyiii.  oljscure.  [Garstiii 
(Afan.  tS.  Arcot^  400)  gives  the  name  as 
ISuianikfom^  or  more  conectly  Glk«M- 
ambaJam^  *tne  atmoflphere  of  wudnn.'] 

]7.'»ri.  — "  Scboriii^'hara  (Seringam),  Scha- 
lembron,  et  (Icngy  m'i»trroicnt  <5galciaeut 
la  retraito  ajirbs  laijuellc  jo  soupirois." — • 
An^^il  du  Perronf  Zendav,  Ditc.  Prtlim, 


CHILLUMOHEE,  s.  H.  rhUnmchi, 
also  silfckly  and  sUpchiy  of  which  dxUam- 
cki  is  probably  a  corruption.  A  baain 
of  lii  ass  (.IS  in  Bengali  or  tinned  copper 
(as  usually  in  the  West  and  South) 
tor  washing  hands.  The  form  of  the 
word  seems  Turkish,  but  we  cannot 
trace  it. 


1 715.— "  Weprepared  for  oar  fini  preeent, 
viz.,  1000  gold  ttohnrs  .  .  .  the  miioom'i 

horn  .  .  .  the  ast«xi  (?)  and  chelomgle  of 
ilanilla  work.  .  .  ."—In  WMrr^  ii.  246. 

1883.— "Onr  supper  was  a  peeiaw  .  .  . 

when  it  was  removed  a  chillumchee  and 
goblet  of  wami  water  was  handed  round, 
and  ejich  washed  his  hands  and  mouth." — 
P.  Uoido»f  Fragment  qf  tki  Joturtlal  of  a 
TVmr,  ka. 

1 8.'")1 .  —  "  When  a  chillmnchee  of  water  Mint 
9oap  was  provided,  'Have  you  no  soap!' 
Sir  C.  Napier  a<!ked-—-''—lra«aM«i,  /wMm 

Commtiiid  oj'  Sir  C  NapifT. 

1857. — "I  went  alone  to  the  Fort  Adju* 
tant,  to  report  my  arrival,  and  inquire  to 
what  regiment  of  the  Bengal  army  I  was 
likely  to  be  posted. 

"Army'  retriment  !  *  was  tho  reply. 
"There  is  no  Bengal  Army  ;  it  is  all  m 
revolt.  .  .  .  Provide  yourself  with  a  camp- 
bedstead,  and  a  ohiUnnudieeb  and  wait  for 
orders.' 

"  r  sjiluted  and  left  the  jiresence  of  my 
superior  ollicer,  deeply  pi>ndeniig  to  the 
possible  nature  and  qualities  of  a  chillum- 
diee»  but  not  ventoring  to  enquire  further." 
— £,r.-Cb/.  Lewin,  A  Ffymtke  IFAsel,  p.  8. 

There  is  an  Anglo-Indian  tradition, 
which  we  would  not  vouch  for,  that 
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one  ul  the  orators  oa  the  great  Uast- 
ing»  trial  depicted  the  oppfeasor  on 
some  occasion,  as  "graspiiij^  his  chil- 
lum  in  one  hand  and  his  <*hillflfn^h^ 
in  the  other." 

Tlie  latter  word  is  used  chiefly  hy 
Anglo-Indians  of  the  Beng-al  Presi- 
dency and  their  servants.  In  Bombay 
the  article  has  another  name.  And  it 
is  told  of  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
old  Bengal  Artillery,  who  was  full  of 
"Presidential"  prejudices,  that  on 
hearing  the  Bomoay  army  commended 
l»y  H  brother  ottuer,  he  broke  out  in  ju.st 
wrath  :  "The  Bombay  Army  I  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  Bomuiy  Army  !  They 
call  a  chillimieliee  a  ptndy/— the 
BKAaisl" 

CHILLT,  8.  The  popular  Anglo 
Indian  name  of  the  pod  of  red  peppi-r 
(Capticurn  fnifirontim  and  C.  annuum^ 
Nat.  Ord.  SuUuuueiju:).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name,  aa  stated 
by  Bontiu>  in  tin-  quotation,  was  taken 
fix>m  Chili  lu  S.  Aiuerica,  whence  the 
plant  waa  carried  to  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago^ and  thence  to  India. 

[1604.—"  Indian  |Mm>er.  ...  In  the 
lauffuaffe  of  Cuino^  it  n  called  Vcbu,  and 
in  that  of  MexioOb  lUU."— MMton,  tr. 

1631. — .  .  eo«  addere  fructum  Ricini 
Ann  ricani,  ijiii>d  lada  Chili  Mftlnii  v<H.'aut, 
uuadi  dicas  Piper  o  Chile,  Brasiliae  ountvr- 
nina  N8ioiM.'W«K.  BaniU,  Dial.  V.  p.  10. 

Again  (lib.  vi.  cap.  40,  p.  131)  Bou- 
tiua  ealla  it  ^ piper  Chilenk*^'  and  also 
•  Ricinus  Braziliensis.'  But  his  com- 
mentator, Piso,  observes  that  Ricinus 
ia  quite  improper  ;  "  vera  Piperia  sive 
Crtjjsici  Bra/iliensis  sjK'cies  apparct." 
Bontius  says  it  was  a  common  custom 
of  natives,  and  even  of  certain  Dutch- 
men, to  keep  a  piece  of  chilly  con- 
tinually chewed,  out  he  found  it  in- 
tolerable. 

1848.— **  •  Try  a  chili  with  it.  Miss 
Sharj>,'  said  .loscph.  rr.illy  intrr- -t«  ii. 
'A  chili?'  said  HelH.'co;i.  ca-^ping.  'Oh 
yw!'  .  .  .  'How  froiih  and  green  they 
iook»'  ahe  aaid,  and  pat  one  into  her  mouth. 
It  was  hotter  ilkui  tiie  etttiy;  flesh  and 
blood  couJd  bear  it  no  longer."— Fealty 
Fair,  ch.  iii. 

GHIlIKEY-OLA88f  8.  Gardener's 

name,  on  the  Bomliay  side  of  India,  for 
the  flower  and  plant  AUamanda  eailiar- 
tiea  {Sir  Q,  BbrOwood), 


CHINA,  n.p.  The  European  know- 
ledge of  thia  name  in  the  forma  Thitiae 

ana  Sinae  gws  Uick  nearly  to  tlie 
Christian  era.  The  famous  mention 
of  the  Simni  by  the  prophet  laaiah 
would  carry  ua  niucli  further  back,  but 
we  fear  the  possibility  of  that  referriufj 
to  the  Chinese  nuist  l>e  aUiudoued,  as 
must  be  likewise,  |)erhaps,  the  similar 
application  of  tlie  name  CJiinaj^  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  worlcs.  The  mottt 
probable  origin  of  the  name — ^which 
is  essentially  a  name  applied  by 
foreigner*  to  the  country — as  yet  .«ug- 

r!ted,  is  that  j)ut  forwanl  by  Baion 
von  Richthofen,  that  it  comes  from 
Jih-tmn,  an  old  name  of  Toiigkiiig, 
seeing  that  in  Jih*nan  lay  the  only  p<)rt 
which  waa  open  for  fcveiffn  trade  with 
China  at  the  l>eginning  Oi  our  era,  and 
that  that  pro\ince  was  then  included 
administratively  within  tlie  limits  of 
China  Proper  (see  Richthofen,  ChinOy  L 
504-510  ;  trie  .same  author's  pajH'rs  in 
the  Tram,  of  the  Berlin  Geog.  Hoc.  lor 
1876;  andapaprabyoneof  tbepreaent 
writers  in  iVoie.  JZ.  Mtojf.  8oe^  November 
1882.) 

Another  theory  has  been  suggested 
by  our  friend  M.  Terrien  de  la  Coupn^e 
in  an  elaborate  note,  f)f  which  we  can 
but  state  the  general  gist.  Whilst 
he  quite  accepts  the  suggestion  that 
Kiao-chi  or  Tongkin^,  anciently  <  ailed 
h'iuo-tr,  was  the  KuUigara  of  Ptolemy's 
authority,  he  denies  that  Jih-nan  lan 
have  l)een  the  origin  of  Sinae.  This 
he  does  on  two  chief  grounds  :  (I) 
That  Jih-nan  wh^  not  Kiao-chi,  but  a 
province  a  giKxi  deal  further  south, 
corre>5jx)ndiiig  to  tlie  modern  jiroviiu  c 
of  An  (Nyh^  Ane,  in  the  map  of  M. 
Diitreiiil  de  Rhins,  the  capital  of 
which  is  about  2°  17'  in  lat.  S.  of 
Hanoi).  This  is  distinctly  stated  in 
the  Oilicial  Geography  of  Aiinam.  An 
waa  one  of  the  twelve  ]>rovinces  of 
Cochin  China  proper  till  1H20-41,  when, 
with  two  others,  it  was  transferred 
to  Tongking.  Also,  in  the.  Chinese 
Historical  Atla.^  Jih-nan  liea  in  Chen- 
Ching,  i.e.  Co<  hiii-China.  (2)  Tliat 
the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Jih-nan, 
as  indicated  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
of  the  Han  period,  was  Xtt-nam.  It 
is  still  pronounced  in  Sinico-Annamite 
(the  most  archaic  of  the  Chinese 
dialects)  Nhnt-nam,  and  in  Cantonese 
Ydt nam.  M.  Terrien  further  points 
out  that  the  export  of  Ciiinese  goods, 
and  the  tiaffic  with  the  aoalh  and 
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west,  was  fur  suveral  ceutlllies  B.C. 
monopolised  by  the  State  of  Ttm 

(now  pronouTued  in  Sinico-Annamite 
C/mtw,  and  in  Mandarin  Tiei}\  which 
corresponded  to  the  centre  and  we^t  of 
modeni  Yun-nan.  The  She-ki  of  Sze- 
ma  Tsien  (r.c.  91),  and  the  Annals 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  ati'ord  inter- 
eetiiig  mformAtion  cm  tliis  subject. 
When  the  Emperor  Wii-ti,  in  con- 
sequence of  Chang-Kien's  information 
broi^ht  back  from  Bactria,  wnt  envovs 
to  find  the  route  followed  l>y  tte 
ti-aders  of  Sliuh  (».«•.  S/.e-chuen)  to 
India,  these  envoys  were  detained  by 
Tang-Kiaoff,  King  of  TWn,  who  ob- 
jected to  tneir  ex])loring  trade-routes 
through  his  territory,  saying  haughtily  : 
**  Has  the  Han  a  greater  dominion  than 
ours?" 

M.  Terrien  conceives  that  as  the 
onlv  communication  of  this  T»eu  State 
witn  the  Se*  would  be  by  the  Song-Koi 
R.,  the  emporium  of  sea-tradf  with  that 
State  would  be  at  its  mouth,  viz.  at  Kiao- 
tl  or  Kattigara.  Thus,  he  considers,  the 
name  of  Tsen^  this  powerful  and  arro- 
gant State,  the  monopoliser  of  trade- 
routes,  is  in  all  probability  that  which 
^read  far  and  wide  the  name  of  CMn, 
&m,  Sinnf,  Thijuu,  and  preserved  its 

J>redominance  in  the  mouths  of 
breigners,  even  when,  as  in  the  2nd 
century  of  our  era,  the  great  Empire 
of  the  Han  has  extended  over  the  IMta 
of  the  Song-Koi. 

This  theory  needs  more  consideration 
than  we  can  now  ^ve  it.  But  it  will 
doubtless  have  discussion  elsewhere, 
and  it  does  not  disturb  Richthofen's 
identification  of  Kattigara. 

[Prof.  Giles  regards  the  suggestions 
of  Richthofeu  and  T.  de  la  Oouperie 
as  mere  guesses.  From  a  recent  re- 
consideration of  the  subject  he  ha.s 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  dynasty,  Ch'in  or  Ti^ht, 
which  flourished  n.c.  255-207,  and  be- 
came widely  known  in  India,  Persia, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries^  the  final 
a  being  added  by  the  Portuguese.] 

C.  A.D.  80-89.— "Behind  this  country 
(Ckryte)  the  sea  comes  t^i  n  termination 
aomewbere  in  Thin,  and  in  the  interior  of 
that  country,  quite  to  the  north,  there  i« 
a  very  great  citv  called  Thiaae,  from  wfakli 
law  mSk  and  nlk  thread  and  ailk  stolb  are 
brooglit  overland  through  Bactria  to  Bary- 
ga/ii,  a.s  they  are  on  the  other  hand  Ijy  the 
Ganges  River  to  Limyrioi.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  get  to  fids  TUn,  and  few  and 


far  betvv  oeu  are  those  who  come  from  it.  ■  .  •** 
—Perijt/ia  Mart*  Enlknui;  see  HUUer,  Otta. 

(Jr.  Mil,,  i.  303. 

c.  150— "The  inhabited  part  of  our  earth 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Unknown 
Land  which  lies  along  the  region  occupied 
by  the  eaiitemmoet  races  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Sinae  and  the  nativoM  of  Soric9.  .  •  ."— 
Clavdiug  I'tolemy,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  5. 

c.  54.'").-  "The  country  of  silk,  I  may  men- 
tion, is  the  roiiiotest  of  all  the  Indies  lying 
towards  the  left  when  you  enter  the  i»»Hittn 
Sea,  hut  a  vast  distance  further  off  than  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  or  that  island  which  the  Indians 
call  .Seledibji,  and  the  Oreoks  Ta})robane. 
Tzinitza  (elsmwhere  Tzinista)  i**  the  name 
of  the  Country,  and  the  Ocean  compasses  it 
round  to  the  left,  just  as  the  same  Ocean 
compa-ises  Barhari  (/.»'.  the  Somali  Country) 
round  to  the  ripht.  .\nd  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers called  Bnu  htii.ius  tell  you  that  if  you 
were  to  stretch  a  straight  cord  from  Tsi&itia 
through  Persia  to  the  Roman  territory,  you 
would  just  divide  the  world  in  halTSS.  — 
ConNOf,  Topog.  Christ.,  Bk.  II. 

e.  641.— "In  641  the  King  of  Magadha 
(Beiiar,  &c.)  sent  an  amlinxsador  with  a  let* 
ter  to  the  Chinese  Court.  The  emi>eror  .  .  . 
in  return  direoted  one  of  his  officers  to  go  to 
the  King  .  .  .  and  to  invite  his  submifldon. 
The  King  Shiloyto  (Siladitya)  was  all  astoo* 
ishment.  'Since  time  immeiiiorial,'  ho  asked 
hi.s  officer,  'did  ever  an  ainl>!us,sjulor  come 
from  Mo/ioihinUin  t'  .  .  .  The  Chinese  author 
remarks  that  in  the  tongue  of  the  barbarians 
the  Middle  Kingdom  »  called  MoMUatan 
(.Maha  (ndte'itbina).''---IVom  Outlujf,  ko,, 
Ixviii. 

781.—"  Adam  Priest  and  Bidiop  and  Pope 
of  Tzinesthan.  .  .  .  The  preachings  of  our 
Fathers  to  the  King  of  Tsixda. "— •^ynuc  Part 
of  the  InteripHbn  ^Smga^fu. 

11th  Century. —The  "King  of  China" 
(BhhuUtonuAim)  appears  in  the  list  of 
proviBoes  «od  monaMhies  in  the  great  In- 
scription of  the  Tsojoie  B^^oda. 

1 128.— "  China  and  J/oAdchllia  appear  in  a 

list  of  places  producing  silk  and  other  cloths, 
in  the  .1  Ith  i/ojih  Udi  tlnn  l>.  ii>  t  'l  ma  n  i  of  the 
Chalukya  King."— «Samemmu^im  {M^.)  *  Bk. 
III.  oh.  6. 

1298. — "You  must  know  the  Sea  in  which 
lie  the  Islands  of  those  parts  is  called  the 
Sea  of  OUb.  .  .  .  For,  in  the  language  in 

those  Isles,  when  they  say  Chin,  'tis  Manzi 
they  mean."— J^arco  Poio,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iv. 


*  It  msjr  be  well  to  apponri  hare  the  whale  list 

which  I  And  on  a  scrsp  of  pniwte  Dr.  BaneH's 
han«lwritiiit,'(Y): 

Puhalajiiira.  AniUiv;lta  {AnhUmcf}. 

Clanavalli.  Siinapura. 

AviuitikslnHni  (Viinin).  MOlasthana  (Mu^/an). 
NapipaiLiiift  (.N.V'i/-^'"'"  ')  'IVitt  idcta. 

Piiii.ivadf^a  {Matiura).  l'aftchai)att«9«. 

Allikikara.  Qiina. 

aimhaladvipa(C^toi»>  Maharhina. 

r;op(U-<w(tlwiia  (I  ^  K«liiij»df4a  (TOiiya 

Ooianasthiua.  ^*}lf)'.^ 

Tlii^aka  (lHaMf)  TaA|sMto(BM9«l). 
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c.  1300.— "Large  ahips,  called  in  the 
language  of  Chin  '  junka,  bring  variouH  aorta 
of  aboKM  merchjuidue  and  olotha.  •  *  ." — 
RukkMd^  in  Xmm,  L  69. 

1516.-^**.  .  .  there  {>  the  Kingdom  of 
ChinA,  which  thoy  say  is  n  very  cxtenHiva 
dominion,  both  along  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
«uiiBth«i]it«iflr.  .  .  ."— llwioM,  SM. 

15d3.— "ii.  Then  Ruelius  and  Mathiolus 
of  Siona  that  the  best  camphor  ia  from 
GUaa,  and  that  the  Cast  «f  all  Oam^n 
iathat  purifieil  hy  :i  ct.Tt4iin  l<:irliarian  Kng 
whom  tnoy  call  Kiri)^  (uf)  China. 

"0.  llien  you  may  toll  KucHu.h  and 
Mathiolua  of  wena  that  though  th<^  are 
■o  well  aoqvainted  with  Oreek  and  Latin, 
there's  no  need  to  mftke  *nich  a  show  of  it 
as  to  call  every  Inidy  '  Isirlwrians  *  who  ia 
nut  i)f  their  nice,  and  that  bosidM  this 

they  are  quite  wrons  in  the  fact  .  .  .  that 
the  King  of  China  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  making  camphor,  and  in  in  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  Kings  known  in  the  world." 

c.  ir)90.  — "Near  to  this  is  Poirn,  which 
former  writers  called  Cheen,  uccuunting 
this  to  be  the  capital  city." — Aifem^  ed. 
1800,  u.  4;  [tr.  JarrtUt  iL  119].  (See 
MACHEEN.) 

CHINA,  p.  Ill  tlif  sen.sc  of  porct-- 
lain  this  word  (CVtini,  &c.)  is  used  in 
Asiatic  languages  as  well  as  in  English. 
In  English  it  qoi'.n  not  occur  in  Miniihew 
(2nd  ed.  1627),  though  it  does  in  .some 
uarlier  puhli(ation.s.  [The  earlie.-it 
uuotation  in  N.E.I),  is  from  Cogan's 
Pinto,  1653.]  The  jthru*  Ch  hm-tiuhes 
f\s  occurring  in  Drake  and  in  Skaks- 
pere,  shows  how  the  word  took  the 
sense  of  porcelain  in  our  own  and  other 
languages.  The  iihra-te  Cfn'na'ifi.«hej<  as 
first  used  was  analogou.s  to  Turkey- 
earpda.  But  in  the  latter  we  have 
Tii'vor  lost  the  geogra])lii«al  sense  of 
the  adjective,  in  the  woi-d  twr^tun*eg^ 
aoEiin,  the  phrase  was  no  douht  origin- 
ally jyierrtA  turquoi^ji,  or  the  like,  and 
here,  as  in  chtjui  f/f.-AfX,  tlie  .spec  ilic  him 
superseded  the  generic  sen.st;.  The  u.>*e 
of  arab  in  India  for  an  Arah  horse  is 
analogous  to  china.  Tlie  word  is  used 
in  tlie  sense  of  a  china  di^h  in  Lane's 
AfMm  NighU,  iiL  492;  [Burton,!. 
S75]. 

Sfd.  — "There  i«  in  China  a  very  fine  clay 
with  which  they  make  Tasee  tnuasparant 
Utw  bottlea ;  water  oaa  he  seen  inride  of 
them.  Tho»ic  vnacn  are  made  of  day."— 
Rtinand,  Ji- i.  3-1. 

c.  ISf/).—"  China-ware  {al-Jtiihil«tr  al- 
Slnly)  i-"  not  made  oxoept  in  the  cities  of 
Zoltuo  and  of  Hln  Kalin.  .  .  BtttiUa, 


c.  1580.—"  I  waA  pawing  one  day  along 
a  street  in  Damascus,  when  I  saw  a  slave- 
boy  let  fall  from  faia  handa  a  great  China 
diah  {foh/at  min  tU-baUMar  atWIti  which 
they  caff  in  that  country  rnhn.  It  hn)ko, 
and  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  little  Mamo- 
Inke."— ifta  Anfirta,  i.  288. 

c.  I'rfj?.  —  "Ix?  nuTcantle  eih'andauano 
o^n'  anno  da  ttcui  a  Hezoneger  erano  molti 
caualli  Arabi  .  .  .  o  anche  pe:cr  di  China, 
zafaran,  e  scarlatti." — Cuan  de'  Ftdaidt  in 
Rctmvtio,  iii.  389. 

1679. — ".  .  .  we  met  with  one  ship  more 
londen  with  linnen,  China  silke,  and  China 
dishes.  .  .  ."— X^nOe,  World  Kneompeumt^ 
in  Hak.  Soc.  112. 

c.  1580.  — "Usum  vasonim  aureorum  et 
ar^ontooruni  Aopyptii  rejucerunt,  ubi  raur- 
rhina  Viu-iii  adinveiiere  ;  quae  ex  India  uffer- 
untur,  et  ex  ca  rcgione  ^uam  8ini  vocant, 
ubi  emdloinntur  ex  variis  UpidibuB,  prae- 
ci;>ue<|ue  ex  jaqpide." — ^/Votp.  AlpimtUt  Ft. 
I.  p.  f>r». 

e.  1590.— "The  gold  and  silver  diahee 
are  tied  up  in  red  cloths,  and  tfaoee  in 
Copper  and  China  {ch\n\)  in  iHiite  ones."— 

A  \n,  i. 

o.  1608. — .  .  an  it  wore  in  a  fniitKiish, 
a  dish  of  threefKince,  your  honours 

have  soon  stich  dishe.'»  ;  they  are  M'^t  China 
dishes,  but  very  good  dishes." — Jdauurr  j'ur 
Meaturty  ii.  1. 

1608-9.  — "A  faire  China  dish  (which  .msI 
nine  tie  Kupias,  or  forty -tive  Itealu  of  eiifbt) 
was  broken."— iTowKas,  in  PitnAas,  i.  220. 

1 '100. —  "lie  has  a  lod^Mn^  in  the  Strand 
for  the  lairjiosc,  or  to  watch  when  ladies 
are  gone  U^  the  GhtBa-hoase,  or  the  Ex- 
change, that  he  may  meet  them  by  ohaaoe 
and  tfivo  them  presents.  ..." 

'  \y,  sir:  his  wife  was  the  rirli  China- 
woman,  that  the  courtiers  visited  so  often." 
— Ben  Joiuomt  Silrtii  Wtman^  i.  1. 

1616.— 

"...  Oh  had  1  now  my  WiabeN, 
Sure  Y  11  h  uld  learn  to  make  their  ddaa 

Dishe.H." 

iKiggrol  prctixud  to  Curii'tfs  CriidUifj. 

c.  1690.  — Kacmj^fer  in  hi«  acwiunt  of  the 
lVr-i;in  Cmirt  im  ntions  that  the  demrtnu-nt 
whore  porcelain  and  plate  dishes,  sc.,  were 
kept  and  cleaned  was  called  Oldn-khAaa» 
'the  China-closet';  and  those  serrants  who 
carried  in  the  dishes  were  called  Chimkaah. 
— .^sieea.  Mxet,,  p.  125. 

1 71 1 .  ~  "  Thirselahie^  or  China-ware  b  so 
tender  a  Commodity  that  good  InstructioiM 
are  a«  necess^iry  foT  Rsokage  a0  Pttrduwe.** 

—  L<>ri;ier,  12*1. 

1747. —  "The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain 
and  Kaf<v  ;  which  far  Kxi'cc(1h  any  Thing 
of  the  Kind  yet  Published.  By  a  lAdv. 
London.'  Printed  f<u*  the  Author,  and  Sold 
hv  Mrs.  Auburn  a  China  Shop  Woman. 
Comer  of  Fleet  Ditch,  MDCO-KLVll." 
This  the  title  of  the  original  edition  of 
Mrs.  Obus's  Cookery,  as  given  by  U.  A. 
Bala,  inirM.AcM«^  Hay  12»  1888. 
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1879. — "Schuyler  menttooe  that  theheit 

native  earthenware  in  Tiirkistan  is  cjilled 
Chl&I,  aod  b«urs  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
GUiMM  iiMrk  nrNMM,  1. 187.) 

For  the  following  interesting  note  on 
the  Arabic  use  we  are  induced  to 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  : — 

9lnlys  is  "P2^o<i  ^®  Lat&ifol- 

ina*arif  of  al-Th 'alibi,  ed.  Do  Jonjf,  Leyden, 
ist;;.  ;i  h,H,k  written  in  a.d.  i>f'0.  "The 
Aralja  weru  wont  to  call  all  eltiguat  vossols 
and  the  like  Blniya  (i.*  CSiinese),  whatever 
they  realljr  were,  because  of  the  specialty 
of  uie  Chinese  in  objects  of  vertu ;  and  thu 
tiMge  romain.s  in  the  common  word  fnetmA 
(pi.  of  «uiiy<i)  to  the  present  day.** 

So  in  the  TajAnbo'l-Omam  of  Ibn  Ifasko- 
waih  {Fr,  EM.  Ar.  tL  467L  it  is  Mid  that 
at  tte  wedding  of  Mnitin  with  Bttrin  "her 
mother  Htrewcd  over  her  1000  pearUi 
a  Binlya  of  gold."  In  Egypt  the 
^iMfV"  round  bram  traya  used  to  dme  off, 
are  now  called  (ml^  fonWa),  [the 

fial,  fm%  of  N.  India]  and  so  is  a  European 
saucer. 

The  exprwtsiun  Ainvyd/  al  s\n,  "A  Chinese 
fi^UfOy"  IM  quoted  again  by  Do  ^'oeie  from 
a  posaa  of  Ahol-shiM  Agftnl,  ziii,  27.  [See 
nEAZBB.] 

[OHINA-BEEB,  s.  Some  kind  of 
1ir|iior  uaed  in  China,  perhaps  a  variety 
of  mJc^.  • 

[1615.—"  I  carid  a  jarr  of  China  Beare." 
>-Mf'«  XNvy,  L  84.] 

CHINA  BUCKEEB,  n.n.  One  of 
the  chief  Delta-mouthfi  of  the  Irawadi 
is  80  called  in  marine  charts.   We  have 

not  >)een  able  to  a^ertain  the  oritrin  of 
the  name,  further  than  that  i'ruf. 
Fmdihammer,  in  hia  Notet  on  th«  Early 
Sid.  and  Geog.  of  Br.  Bunna  (p.  16X 
states  that  the  country  between  Ran- 
goon and  Bassein,  t.r.  on  the  weat  of 
the  Rangocm  River,  U)re  the  name  of 
Pokh'frn,  <>i  wliirh  llnrhi'V  is  a  coTTtlp- 
tiou.    Thi^i  doe^i  not  explain  the  China. 

ORDfA-BOOT,  8.  A  once  famous 

drug,  knoinTi  as  Radix  Chinae  and 
TuUr  Cfiiufw,  being  the  tuber  of 
varioiLS  8|>ecies  of  SrtiiUix  (N.  O.  Smi- 
laceae^  the  Mune  to  which  sarsaparilla 
Ijelongs).  It  w;is  sjiid  to  have  been 
used  with  ^ood  etfect  ou  Cliarles  V. 
when  aaffertDg  from  gout,  and  acqnired 
a  gi-eat  repute.  It  w;is  also  imu  h  used 
in  the  same  wav  a.*^  sarsiipirilla.  It  is 
now  Quite  obsokte  in  England,  but  i.s 
ftill  Add  in  esteem  in  the  native 
plnnnMopceiaB  of  China  and  India. 


1588.— «*  A.  I  wish  to  take  to  Ftetogal 

some  of  the  Root  or  Wood  of  ChiBI,  dnM 
it  i.s  not  a  contraband  drug.  .  .  . 

"  O.  Thin  wood  or  root  grows  in  China, 
an  inunense  ooontry,  presumed  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  Mosoory  .  .  .  and  beoaose 
in  all  these  regions,  both  in  China  and  in 
Ja{>an,  there  exints  the  nairUi  nnjjolitnno^ 
the  merciful  G<k1  hath  willed  to  give  them 
this  root  for  remedy,  and  with  it  the  good 
physicians  there  know  well  the  trsstment.'* 
—iJareta,  f.  177. 

c.  1590.— "Sircar  Silhot  is  very  moon- 
tainou.s.  .  .  .  (SUBft-Boot  (<-/<"/<  c^Mni)  is 
ptxluoed  here  in  great  plenty,  which  was 
out  lately  diaooverad  by  some  Turks."— 
Apeen,  AO.,  bj  Otatotfn,  iL  10  ;£ed.  JamU, 
a.  124]. 

1506.— "The  note  of  China  is  oommanHe 

vscd  among  the  Egyptians  .  .  .  8{ieciallv 
for  a  consumption,  for  the  which  they  seoth 
the  nM)te  China  in  broth  of  a  henne  or  cocke, 
whereby  they  beoome  wliole  and  fairs  of 
faee."— Dr.  Puludamut^  in  LiMcAeCni,  124, 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  112]. 

0.  ItilO.— "Quant  k  la  verole.  ...  lis  la 
gueriasent  sans  sner  aveo  du  bola  dTaehine. 

.  .  ."—Pjfrard  cfr  Lural,  ii.  9  (ed.  1879); 

[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  13  ;  also  see  i.  182]. 

[c.  1690.  — "The  caravans  returned  with 
musk,  China-wood  (boU  de  C%wm)." — 
Bemier,  ed.  VonstabUt  p.  426.] 

CHINAPATAM,  n.p.  A  name 
sometimes  given  by  the  natives  to 
Madras.  The  name  is  now  written 
Shennai-  Shemuhfpakmamy  Tam.,  in  Td. 
ChetmafHittanamu,  and  the  following  is 
the  origin  of  that  name  according  to 
the  statement  given  in  W.  Hamilton's 
Hindodan. 

On  "this  part  of  the  Coa.st  of  Coromandcl 
.  .  .  the  En^rlish  .  .  .  potisessed  no  fixed 
esUkbh'^yntKiit  until  A.o.  16S9,  in  which  year, 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  Kiant  was  received 
from  the  deooendants  of  nie  Hindoo  dynasty 
of  Bijanagur,  then  reifjninp  at  Chander- 
gherry,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  ITiis 
document  fmni  8rco  Kuni?  Iliiyeel  expre.'wly 
enjoins,  that  the  town  and  fort  to  be  erected 
at  Madras  shall  be  called  after  his  own 
name,  Srrf  Rmirjn  Rdimpaftim  :  but  the  liK-al 
governor  or  Naik,  Danierla  N  cncalatlri,  who 
first  invited  Mr.  Francis  Day,  the  chief  of 
Armagon,  to  remove  to  Madras,  had  pre- 
viously intimated  to  him  that  he  would 
have  the  new  English  establishment  foundetl 
in  the  name  of  his  father  Chennapjm,  and 
the  name  of  t'honapjmpatam  oontiuni-^  t<>  l>o 
universally  applied  to  the  town  of  iMadras 
by  the  natives  of  that  division  of  the  south 
of  India  named  Dmvida."— (VoL  ii.  p.  ilZ). 

Dr.  Burnell  doubted  this  origin  of 
the  nain«',  and  comidered  that  the 
actual  name  could  hardly  have  been 
formed  from  that  of  Chenappa.  It  is 
poosible  that  some  name  similar  to 
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Chinapftten  was  borne  bj  tbe  place 
previoiLsly.    It  will   be  Been  under 

MAnRAH  that  Barms  curiously  connecti* 
the  Chinese  with  St.  Thome.  To  this 
may  W  added  this  TMUssiige  from  tlie 
English  tiaiisl.itioTi  of  Meudozti'K  China, 
the  original  uf  which  was  published  in 
1586,  the  translation  by  K.  Pwke  in 
1588:— 

"...  it  is  })lAinclv  secne  thnt  they  did 
come  with  the  shipiiing  vnto  the  Indies  .  .  . 
•o  that  at  this  day  tliere  is  great  memory 
of  them  in  the  Ilands  Philippinas  and  on  the 
ooit  of  Ooroinaiid«.  wbidi  m  the  ecwt  n^rainst 
the  Kingdome  of  Norsinpa  towards  tlio  sea 
<if  Hen^ala  (mi«print«'il  Cfmija/d)  ;  uhrrnuita 
toicn  calM  vnto  thi.^  i/  ?  /  the  Soile  of  the 
Chinos/or  Oua  tkev  did  ri^iAe  and  mate  the 
mme"—{i.  94). 

I  .strongly  suspect  that  this  was 
Chiimpatam^  or  Madnis.  [On  the  other 
hand,  the  ]>opular  derivation  is  ac- 
cepted in  tlie  Madra*  Glou^t  p.  163. 
The  gold  plate  containing  the  grant  of 
Sri  Ranga  Rija  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  by  the  Engli.sh  for  more  than  a 
ttiitury,  till  its  loss  in  1746  at  the 
ca]>ttire  of  Madras  by  the  Fraich.«-- 
{Wkeekr,  Early  Mee^  49).] 

1780.— "Tlif"  NawuuVi  sent  him  to  iCheena 
Patton  (Madnuil  under  the  oitcort  of  a  small 
of  Ught  Oavalry."— if.  iffMgdm-  iVotf, 

unuiOHEW,  OHDVOHBO,  n.p. 
A  port  of  Fuhkien  in  ciiina.  Some 
aniDiguity  exista  as  to  the  application 
of  the  name.  In  Eiiglisli  cnarts  the 
name  is  now  attaclied  to  the  ancient 
and  famous  j>ort  oi  ('hwan-<  liiui-fu 
{Thnouan-c}ieuu-/ou  of  French  writers), 
the  Zajrton  of  Marco  Polo  and  other 
medieval  travellers.  But  the  Chin- 
cheo  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugue-s*? 
to  this  day,  and  the  Chituhew  of  older 
£ngli.sh  r>ooka»  is,  aa  Mr.  G.  Phillipa 
)H)inted  out  .some  years  ago,  not  Clnvan- 
chau-fu,  but  C/umy-cluiu-fu^  distant 
from  the  former  some  80  m.  in  a 
direct  line,  and  al)out  140  by  na\4ga- 
tion.  The  province  of  Fuhkien  is 
often  called  C^inchfo  by  the  early 
Jesuit  writers.  Changcliau  and  its 
de|)endencie.s  .soenj  to  iiave  eonstifnted 
the  ports  of  Fuhkien  with  which 
Macao  and  Manilhi  eommonicated, 
and  hence  apjvirently  they  applied 
the  same  name  to  the  {>ort  and  the 
province,  though  Chang-chau  was  never 
the  official  capital  of  Fukhien  (see 
Sneye.  Britann^  dth  ed.  s.v.  and  refer- 


enees  there).  ddBdlMMl  is  used  for 

'*}>eople  of  Fuhkien"  in  a  quotation 
under  COMPOUND. 

1517.—".  •  •  in  another  place  called 
CUndieo,  where  the  people  were  much 

riohor  than  in  Canton  {r<iiif(1o).  From  that 
citv  iised  every  year,  lH;forc  our  jieople  catne 
to  ^lalaca,  to  come  to  Malacn  4  junks  loaded 
with  gfMt  iilver»  and  silk,  retuminir  laden 
with  warw  from  India."— Cmws,  ii.  829. 

CHIN-CHIN.  hx  (lie  "pi|3;eon 
English"  of  Chinese  ports  this  sigui- 
fies  'salutation,  compliments,'  or  *to 
aalttte,'  and  is  much  used  by  English- 
men Jis  .slang  in  such  senses.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Chinese  phrase  t^ing- 
Uingy  Pekingese  ddng^ehUngy  a  term 
of  salutation  answering  to  '  tliank-you,' 
'adieu.'  In  the  same  vulgar  dialect 
dun-chin  jots  means  rdigions  worship 
of  any  kind  (see  J088).  It  is  curious 
that  the  phra.se  occurs  in  a  quaint 
story  told  to  William  of  Rubruck  by  a 
Chinese  priest  whom  he  met  at  the  Court 
of  the  Orcat  K.iaii  (sei-  below).  And  it 
is  equally  ruumrkable  to  find  the  same 
story  related  with  singuhu*  closeness  of 
correspondence  out  of  "the  Chinese 
lKX>ks  of  (  Jeography "  by  Francesco 
C^rletl  i,  350  years  laUr  (in  1000).  He 
calls  the  creatures  SilUdll  (JBoi^iofwi* 
wmii  di  F.  (7.,  pp.  198-9). 

12.13.  — "One  day  there  sate  hy  me  a  cer- 
tain priest  of  Cathay,  clro-H.He<l  in  a  red  cloth 
of  ext|uixito  colour,  and  when  1  asked  hiui 
whence  they  got  such  a  dye,  he  told  me  how 
in  Uie  eaatem  parte  of  Cathay  there  were 
lofty  ilifTs  on  which  dwelt  certain  creatures 
in  ail  thin^.H  ^>iirt;ikinp  of  human  form,  ex- 
cept that  their  ktu  i-  li  l  not  bond.  .  .  . 
The  huntmnen  go  thither,  taking  verv  strong 
beer  with  them,  and  make  holee  in  tM  roon 
which  they  fill  with  thi.t  beer.  ,  .  .  Then 
they  hide  thenisclve.'<  and  these  creatures 
couio  out  of  thoir  h I  'll  -  imi  t.isto  the  liquor, 
and  call  out  'Chin  Chin.'" — yttWariKm, 
in  Rk.  de  Vrnfofm,  fto.,  ir.  828. 

Proliablv  sonie  form  of  this  phrase 
is  intende<ll  in  the  word  used  by  Pinto 
in  tilt-  fi'llowin;:;  [v-issfige,  which  Cogan 

leaves  unt  ranslated  :  — 

c.  1640.— "So  after  we  had  saluted  one 
another  after  the  manner  of  the  Ckiuntry, 
tlioy  went  and  anchored  by  the  shore"  (m 
orig.  **dmpou  dr  te  fas^rfm  n*  mas  «  at 
nouas  lalnu  a  Charachina  romo  mtrf  fste 
penU  te  <nwfMMa.")— In  CogaHf  p.  56 ;  in 
orig.  ch.  sItU. 

1795. — "The  two  junior  mombors  of  the 
CbiJMee  deputation  oame  at  the  appointed 
hcRur.  ...  On  enfesring  the  door  of  the 
marquee  they  both  made  aa  ahmpt  atop, 
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and  neisted  all  solicitAtion  to  mirtause  to 
chiiirti  that  had  \>een  prejiared  for  them, 
until  I  should  first  bo  iieated  ;  in  this 
dilemma,  Dr.  Buchanaii,  who  had  visited 
CluIU^  advifled  me  what  waa  to  be  done ;  I 
immediately  aeized  on  the  foremost,  whilst 
the  Doctor  hinii^elf  g^rappled  with  the 
•econd  :  thu.-*  we  jttxm  fixed  thora  in  their 
•eats,  Ixitli  juirties  during  tho  struggle,  re- 
PMting  Ctaia  Chia»  CShill  Chin,  the  Chinese 
1M1II  of  miuttHkn.*''-'Symet,  EmboMt}/  to 
Am,  295. 

1828.— "Oda  of  the  ChiiMM  Miruita 
matB  to  mo  ud  Mid,  *Hr.  TUboi  ddBc 
chin  you  come  doim."*'>-3%<  Fmkmt 
Cujitoa,  p.  20. 

1880.— "Bat  far  from  thinking  it  any 

8hamc  to  flefuce  our  beautiful  language, 
the  En^jlu^h  stem  tu  plory  in  \ta  distortion, 
and  will  ( if  ton  u.<*k  one  uin'thtr  to  conio  to 
'  chow-obow '  instead  of  dinner ;  and  aend 
their  *dibi-diia,'  erm  in  letters,  rather 
th:in  their  compliments  ;  most  of  them  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  '  ch<nc-rhoir '  is  no 
more  Chinese  than  it  is  Hebrew  ;  that 
*ehi»'CkiHf'  though  an  ox^irossion  used  by 
the  Chineae,  does  not  in  ita  true  meaning 
come  near  to  the  'good-bye,  old  fellow,*  for 
which  it  is  often  used,  or  the  complimenUi 
f«»r  which  it  in  fre<juentlv  subj^tituted." — If. 
(JUL  River  nf  Uoiden  Sakd^  i.  156 ;  [ed.  1883^ 
p.  411. 

CHINSURA,  Ti  p.  A  town  on  the 
Uoogly  River,  26  miles  above  Calcutta, 
on  the  west  bank,  which  was  the  seat 
of  a  Dutch  settlement  and  factory 
down  to  1824,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
us  bv  the  Treaty  of  London,  under 
whicn  the  Duteh  gave  up  Malacca  and 
tlifir  settlenu'iit'^  ill  continental  India, 
whilst  we  withdrew  from  Sumatra. 
(The  place  gave  its  name  to  a  kind  of 
doth,  OMnMMinu  (aee  PfBOB-OOOlMI).] 

1684. — "This  day  between  3  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  Aftemooi^  Capt.  JEUobardMn  and  his 
Sergeant,  came  to  mj  booae  in  ye  Chin- 

cheni,  and  brcnight  me  thia following  nia<c-uitTe 
from  ye  President.  .  .  — Hedget,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soo.  L  166. 

170.1.  —  "  lift  I»go  apjH;ll<*c  Chamdcm.igor 
est  une  tr^s  belle  Mau«on  situ<5e  ^ur  lo  iMird 
d'un  des  bras  du  fleuve  de  Oangc.  ...  A 
une  lieoe  de  la  Logo  il  y-  a  une  grande  Ville 
appellfo  CSUnolmai.  .  .  .**^Lvnilter,  64-65. 

1726. — "The  place  where  our  lyxigo  ^or 
Factory)  is  is  properly  called  Sintemu  [».f. 
Cilinnum]  and  not  Hoogli  (which  is  the 
Dameof  the  village)." -  r<f/r«N>,  v.  162. 

1737* — *'  CShinchura,  where  the  Dutch 
Emporium  ataads  .  .  .  tho  Factors  have 
a  gnat  many  good  Houses  standing  pleas- 
niUy  on  the  River-Side;  and  all  of  them 
have  pretty  Gardeoa.**— if.  ITcMit'ftWH  ii.  SO ; 
ed.  Ii44,  ii.  18. 

P7B8>  — «« ■Maafcim.'*   Sea  qaotetion 
~  GALODTTA.) 


CHINTS,  CHINCH,  s.  A  bu^. 
This  word  is  now-  (juitc  ubaolete  both  in 
India  and  in  England.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  diindt^  which 
again  is  from  dmex.  Mts.  TVoUope, 
in  her  once  famous  l>ook  on  the  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  the  Americana, 
made  much  of  a  supiwjsed  in.stance  of 
affected  S({ueami.shness  in  American 
ladies,  who  n.sed  the  won!  rhiufaes  in- 
stead of  bugs.  But  she  was  imioraut 
of  the  faet  uat  ckinti  waa  an  old  and 
pioper  name  for  the  objectionable 
exotic  insect,  'bug'  being  originally 
but  a  figurative  (and  perhaps  a  polite^ 
term,  \in  object  of  disgtist  ana 
horror'  {Wnhjicood).  Thu.s  tlie  ca.se 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  she 
chooe  to  imagine ;  Mtnii  waa  Uie  real 
nanio,  hug  the  moTO  OF  lesB  affiseted 
euphoni.siu. 

1616.— "In  the  night  we  were  Ukewiie 
very  mudi  diaqoieted  wtth  another  eort, 

called  }fiiS'jii/'Htxii,  like  our  Ctnat<«,  but 
some-whut  lei**  ;  and  in  that  .seauton  we 
were  very  much  troubled  with  Chinches, 
another  sort  of  little  troublesome  and  offen- 
siva  ersatures,  like  little  TUtm:  and  these 
annoyec!  ns  two  wayes ;  aa  first  by  their 
biting  and  stinging,  and  then  by  their  Htink." 
-Terri,,  ed.  1665,  p.  372 ;  [ed.  1777,  p.  117]. 

1645. — ".  .  .  for  the  most  part  the  bed- 
steadH  in  Italy  are  of  forged  iron  gi1de<l, 
-since  it  i.**  imjxmsihlo  to  keepo  the  w(Kxlcn 
ones  from  the  chimioei."— l?iw/y>i'<  //utry, 
Se|it.S9. 

1678.—".  .  .  Our  Bodice  broke  out  into 
small  fiery  IMmples  .  .  .  angnented  by 
Muskeetoe*  Bites,    :iiui   Chiseaa  nming 

BUsteie on  w.'    Fr;irr,  35. 

,t  "Chints  are  venomouA,  and  if 
squeezed  leave  a  meet  Poysonous  Staocb." 
—Ibid.  189. 

OHHrrZ,  a.  a  printed  or  sjjotted 
ootton  cloth  ;  Port,  chita ;  Mahr.  rhU, 
and  H.  chint.  The  word  iu_this  last 
form  occura* (c.  1690)  in  the  Ain-i-Ak- 
hari  (\.  95).  It  comes  aitjtarently  from 
the  Skt.  chUrOf  '  variegated,  speckled.' 
The  best  dMnlMff  were  bought  on  the 
Madras  coa.st,  at  Masulipatam  and 
Sadras.  Th»'  Fn-ncli  form  of  the  word 
is  chite,  which  lias  su^^ested  the  possi- 
bility of  our  iktet  bemg  of  the  same 
ori''in.  But  rhitf  i.s  apjvxrently  of 
Inoiau  origin,  through  the  Portuguese, 
whilst  iftssf  ta  mu^  older  than  the 
Portuguese  communication  witli  India. 
Thas  a4.'')0)  in  Sir  T.  ( 'uinlM-rworth's 
will  he  directs  his  "  wrechcd  Ixxiv  to  be 
beryd  in  a  dUtU  with  owte  any  kyate  " 
{Aeadmnf,  Sept.  S7»  1879^  p.  830). 
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The  resemblance  to  the  Indian  forms 
in  iboB  is  veiy  euiioiu. 

1«14.— .  .  cWnU  and  chftdora.  .  .  ." 

— Peyton,  in  I'vrrhas,  i.  530. 

(1616.— "3  per  GUat  bramport."^Coob'« 
INary,  i.  171. 

[1623.— "  Linnen  stamp'd  with  works  of 
•ondry  ooloun  (which  the;  call  dit)."— Z'. 
data  V«r/e,  HOc.  8oe.  i.  45.] 

16rt3.— "Cbitea  en  Indou  signifio  dos 
toilles  imprime&i." — Dt  la  MouUajfC'U'Oous, 
ed.  1647,  p.  536. 

c.  1666.— "Le  principal  trafic  dee  Hoi - 
landois  ^  Amedabad,  est  de  chites,  qui  sont 
de  toile.s  peintes." — TAevatot,  v.  85.  In  the 
English  veraian  (1687)  this  m  written  lobitM 

(iv.  ch.  v.). 
1676._«<  Chites  or  Painted  Oilients,  which 

they  call  Catmendar,  that  is  done  with  a 
pencil,  are  made  in  the  Kin>rdom  of  trul- 
oonda,  and  particularly  alK)Ut  Ma-tnli- 
j>atam."—Ta9mUert  E.T.,  p.  136;  [ed.  Mailt 
li.  4]. 

172S. — "The  retiims  that  are  injurious 
to  our  manufacture^  or  growth  of  our  own 
country,  are  printed  odieoee,  chillt^  wnnight 
silks,  stuffs,  of  hL-rl-.i,  ami  )m\tV.s. '—Jtej'o^, 
Hew  Voyage  rvuHdtke  Wurid.  H'wib,  Oxford, 
1840,  p.  161. 

172C.  — "Tho  Warehouse  Keeper  rejxirted 
to  the  Board,  that  the  chintzes,  being 
brought  from  pidntillg,  had  been  uxHtnined 
at  the  eortiiig  fodown,  and  tbat  it  waa  the 
general  opMon  that  bo«b  tiw  dotbaiid  the 

fiainting'4  were  worae  than  the  mnstMra." — 
n  Whrri.r,  ii.  407. 

c.  1733.— 

**  No^  let  a  charming  ddata  and  Braanls 

lace 

Wrap  my  cold  Umbe,  and  diade  my  Hfc- 
Ittwface." 

/'o/Ms  MonU  Euatfs,  i.  248. 

**  And,  when  she  aeei  her  friend  in  deep 

despiiir. 

ObHcrv-es  how  much  a  Chintz  exceeds 
Mohair.  .  .  ." 

//.;</.  ii.  170. 

1817.—  "  Blue  cloth.s,  aiui  chintzea  in 
particular,  have  always  formed  an  extenaive 
article  of  import  from  Western  India." — 
JUMei,  H.  ot  Java,  i.  86 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  9h, 
and  oomp.  i.  190]. 

In  tlic  earlier  hooks  about  India  some 
kind  of  diintz  \s  oftt-n  termed  pintado 
(q.v.).  See  thephraseolog}'  in  the 
quotation  from  Wneeler  above. 

This  CXiK)rt  from  India  to  Eimme 
has  long  ceiUJed.  When  one  ot  the 
present  writers  waa  Sub-Collector  of 
the  Madra.s  Distri.  t  (1866-67),  chintzes 
\ver<-  still  fipnvfi  l-y  an  old  man  at 
kSadraiS,  who  had  been  taught  by  the 
Dutch,  the  cambric  being  furnislu'd  to 
him  by  a  Madras  Chetty  (q.v.).   He  is 


now  dead,  and  the  business  lias  eessed ; 

in  fact  the  colours  for  the  process  are 
no  longer  to  1)C  had.*  Tlie  former 
diiiUz  manufactures  of  Tulicat  are 
mentioned  by  Gorreo,  Lmdtu^  ii.  2, 
p.  567.  Havart  (1693)  mentions  the 
manufacture  at  Sadras  (i.  92),  and 
gives  a  i^ood  description  of  the  process 
of  minting  these  cloths,  which  be  calls 
chitsen  (iii.  13).  There  is  also  a  ,very 
complete  account  in  the  Lettres  Edijv- 
ardet,  xiv.  116  teqq. 

In  Java  and  Sumatra  chxntzfn  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  marbled  pattern 
are  still  maaufaetured  by  women, 
under  the  name  of  hst^ 

OHIPE,  8.  In  Portuguese  use,  from 
Tamil  (Jiippi,  'an  oyster.'  The  pearl- 
m  sters  taken  in  the  pearl-fisheries  of 
Tuticorin  and  Man&r. 

flt?02.  — "  And  the  fishers  on  that  ct>a«fe 
gave  him  as  trilmto  uno  day's  oysters  {hum 
din  dr  chipo),  that  is  the  rcwult  of  one  day's 
pearl  fiahug."— CVnrfo,  Deo.  7,  BIk.  Vlll. 
ch.  ii.] 

1686.—**  The  ehlpe,  for  so  they  oaU  thoae 


•  I  Ifavo  this  jiassapp  an  l>r.  niinu^ll  wroU-  -A. 
But  though  limit«l  to  a  HjM'cilir  IfHulity.  of  whirli 
1  (lotibt  not  it  wa.>(  tnip,  il  roii\fvs  an  idtn  nf 
flit  ire  f'xt  iiictinn  cif  tht>  aiicifiil  chintz  prmluc:  h  .ti 
whicli  1  liiui  is  not  ju.'tliliiMl  by  Hit- facts,  as  shown 
in  a  most  inttTosting  letttr  frmn  Mr.  rurdon 
Clarkf,  C.iS.  I.,  of  the  India  Museum.  One  kind 
is  still  nia<it'  at  MaMiUiifttani,  un<lt'r  tlit?  suj-fi- 
iiit«'nd('iice  of  I'tTsian  niitrohaiit.s,  to  .sujiply  tli.- 
l»|jaliaii  market  and  the  "  M<>j{hul  "  tni'l>  rs  :it 
Hunibay.  At  Piilicat  very  ueculiar  chintzes  ar« 
made,  which  aro  entin  ly  kalam  Ki'ir'i  work,  or 
hand-iiaiiit«Hl  (apiiari-iitly  the  word  now  nsfd  in- 
atmd  of  the  (  d/in.  fr.i  rr-  of  TiiM  rnuT,  — st-e  aliove, 
and  under  CALAMANDERL  This  \n  a  work 
of  Inflnite  lat>our,  as  the  pT)unil  has  to  N'  ^t<lIlll<><| 
olf  with  wax  almo«t  as  many  times  a.s  thori"  aro 
coloura  u»«t  At  Conil)«comun  Sarongs  (<j.  v.  ^  are 
I>rint4^  for  the  8traiti<.  Ver>-  bold  printing  la  ooiie 
at  WfiUmpetin  N.  Arcot.for  aaletothelloelMiat 
KvderHMd  and  Uangaloro. 

All  anecdote  ia  told  me  by  Mr.  Clarke  which 
indicates  a  CAutioo  aa  to  ninr>-  thinp*  tlian  chiiitx 
printing.  One  partlealar  km  i  chmtz  met  with 
in  &  India,  he  waa  atwiir>-d  l>y  the  vendor,  waa 

Iirinted  at  W  ;  but  he  did  not  reoo^ize  the 
ocality.  Shortly  aftennrda,  viaitinK  for  the 
aecond  time  the  city  of  X.  (we  will  call  Itl  where 
he  had  airaady  been  aaaured  by  the  couector'a 
nathre  aide  that  there  was  no  auch  roannfketare, 
and  ahowlBg  the  liuir,  with  the  BtAt4>ment  of  its 
being  made  at  W— ,  '  Why,'  aaid  the  collector, 
'that  is  where  I  live!'  Immediately  behind  hia 
bungalow  waa  a  cmaU  taaar,  and  In  thia  the  work 
was  fhaad  sobw  flo,  Ibouai  «D  a  BinaU  aealei 

Juat  ao  we  liali  often  lad  peraom  **«ho  have 
been  In  India,  and  on  the  apot**  aaaevewtlntthat 
at  ancb  and  auch  a  place  thera  are  no  mlaaiOBi  or 
nocoaverta ;  whilat  thoae  who  have  eared  to  know, 
know  bett«T.-(H.  Y.) 

[For  Indian  chintz«tM,  wm  Porbea  WataOB,  TmHIa 
hfanufnclvrfs,  W)  trqq. ;  Mukliaiji,  Art  JTaaa* 
fueturrs  uf  India,  S4S  tfqq. ;  H.  IL  Uadi,  Men,  on 
Dyra  and  Dyeina  in  tk*  H.W.P.  and  Oudh,  44 
mqg. :  FnMiela»  Jfen.  oaMi^Oaliaii/MhHlry,  4.1 
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oysten  which  their  boata  are  wont  to  fiah." 
^ Jttftrfro,  f .  (0. 

1710.  "Some  of  these  oysters  or  chepls, 
M  the  native**  call  them,  protiuco  iHJurl.-i,  hut 
■nch  arc  rare,  the  greater  port  produtiu^ 
only  seed  pearhi  {aJjofre*)  [see  ALJOFASy ' 
Soiaa,  OrtenU  CmupMt.  ii.  243. 

CUI&ETTA,  s.  H.  chinlitd,  Malir. 
kirditd.  A  Himalayan  herbaceous 
dbmt  of  tbe  order  GentkmaeeM  {Swertia 

VhiraUt,  Ham.  ;  Ophelia  ChiraUi^ 
Grie^tl tilth  ;  Gaitiana  Chirayita,  Roxit,  ; 
Ayatlutt*  chiraytcu,  Don.),  ihe  dried 
twigs  of  which,  infused,  afford  a  pure 
liittf-r  Ionic  and  febrifuge.  Its  Skt. 
uamu  kirdta-tikUif  '  the  bitter  plant  of 
the  KirdtttB,'  refers  its  disooreTy  to  that 
people,  an  extensively-diffusod  forest 
tribe,  east  and  north-eaat  of  Beugul, 
the  K(/}^5ai  of  the  Periplus,  and  the 
people  of  the  Kt^&a  of  Ptolemy. 
There  is  no  indication  of  its  having 
been  known  to  G.  de  Orta. 

11773.— "AW  Afeg  in  Bengal  ;  Great  in 
Bmb1m7.  ...  It  is  excossivel}'  bitter,  and 
ghren  as  a  •tomanhio  and  Tomufug*."— /«e«, 
471.] 

1820. — "Thoy  also  gfm  a  bitter  doc<K  ti.  n 
of  the  neem  (Mdia  atadinu-hta)  and  che- 
leeta." — Ate.  <ifihe  Ttnontkipfjf  Lvny,  in 
IVaiM.  Lit.  Soc.  of  liomlxiif,  ii.  232. 

1874.— "CSUrttta  has  long  been  held  in 
esteem  by  tbe  Hindne.  ...  In  England 
it  K'jyan  t<>  attract  some  attention  ulxiut 
\S29  ;  and  in  1839  waa  intnxluccd  int<j  the 
Edinbvirgh  PhartnacojxEia.  Tlie  i>lant  wa-s 
first  described  by  Bozbuigh  in  1814." — 
Mmtwy  tmd  Fli^ekiger,  882. 

CHIT,  CHITTY,  s.  A  letter  or 
note ;  also  a  certificate  given  to  a 
servant,  or  the  like  ;  a  })aaB.  H.  ehitthi; 
Mahr.  chiffi.  [Skt.  rhttra,  *markV-d.'] 
The  Indian  Portuguese  also  use  chito 
for  aerHo  {BhtUau^  Supplement).  The 
Tamil  people  use  M  for  a  ticket,  or 
for  a  playing^caxd. 

1673.  -  "I  j'cnt  one  of  oar  Guides,  with 
hLi  Master  f*  Chitty,  or  Pass,  to  the  Govern- 
nor,  who  received  it  kindly." — Frun-,  12H. 

[1757.— "If  Mr.  Ives  is  not  too  buaie  to 
honour  this  ohitt  which  nothimg  but  the 
groatc^t  nnearinei  eould  draw  Iran  me."— 

Iva,  134.J 

1785.  —** ....  ThoM  Im&Sm  and  (}entie- 

men  '.vhf>  wi<h  tn  Vhj  taught  that  jmlite  .\rt 

Idrawiur)  by  Mr.  Hone,  may  know  his  terms 
>y  wwSiag  a  ChM.  .  .  ."—In  Atea-jKorr, 
L114. 

1786.  —  "  You  are  t<j  .sell  rice,  &c.,  to  every 
merchant  fr<Jtn  Muscat  who  brings  you  a 
ehittj  from  Ideer  ¥ikam"—Tij>poo't  LeUertt 
SB4. 


1787. — "Mr«.  Arend  .  .  .  will  wait  upon 
any  Lady  at  her  own  house  on  the  shortest 
notice,  by  addressing  a  ohit  to  her  in 
Chattawala  Gully,  opposite  Mr.  Motte's 
old   hou8c,    Tirettali  bear."— Advt.  in 

S>l(jii-Kan;  i.  226. 

1794.  —  "The  jMJtty  hut  constant  and  uni- 
versal manufacture  of  chtts  whkih  prevails 

here."— /Ill gh  lioifil,  147. 

1829.-  "He  wanted  a  ohithee  or  note, 
for  thi.s  i.s  the  nuwt  BoCe>writing  country 
under  heaven  i  the  very  Drum-aijor  writes 
me  a  note  to  teU  me  about  the  maib.'*— 

Afnti.  of  Col.  MoMiUain,  2nd  ed.,  80. 

1839.— "A  thorough  Madras  lady  .  .  . 
receives  a  number  of  morning  visitors,  takes 
up  a  little  wor!«te<l  work  ;  ^jiHis  to  tifiiii  with 
Mrs.  C,  unless  Mrs.  D.  c<jme8  to  tiffin  with 
her,  and  writes  some  docens  of  Shits.  .  .  . 
These  incessant  chits  are  an  immense  trouble 
and  interruption,  but  the  ladies  seem  to 
like  them."— X«Mef«>V«ia  Madru,  284. 

OHITCHKY,  8.  A  curried  vege- 
table mixture,  often  served  and  eawn 
with   meat  cnriy.    Floperly  Beog. 

chhechkl. 

1875.—".  .  .  Chhendlki,  usoaUy  called 
iartOri  in  the  Vardhamina  District,  a  aort 

of  hodge-podge  consisting  of  potatoe.'?, 
brinjals,  and  tender  stalks.  .  .  ." — Oovinda 
iSesMiiln,  i.  SO. 

CmTTAOONO,  n.p.  A  tf)wn, 
}M)rt,  and  di.strict  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
]>roperl7  written  Ckatgdnw  (see  POBTO 
PIQUENO).  ('hittagong  appears  to  be 
the  Citu  of  Benyala  of  Vartbema  and 
some  (H  the  early  Portuguese.  (See 
BAin>EL,BEH(»AL). 

c.  1346.  — "Tho  first  city  of  Bengal  that 
wo  entered  was  Sudkftwftn,  a  great  place 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Sea,"— 

Ibn  natufa,  iv.  212. 

1662.—"  In  the  mouths  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  Ganffes  enter  two  notable  riTsn,  one 

on  the  last,  and  one  on  the  west  side, 
botb  i)oundiiig  this  kingdom  (of  Bengal) ;  the 
<:)rio  of  these  our  people  mil  the  River  of 
Chatigam.  because  it  enters  the  Eastern 
estuary  of  the  Ganges  at  a  eKy  of  that 
name,  which  Ls  the  most  fiuaous  and 
wealthy  of  that  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  its 
Port,  at  which  moots  tho  traffic  of  all  Uiat 
Eastern  reffioo." — JM  Jiamt$,  Deo.  IV. 
Ut.  iz.  cap.  I. 

rir>86.— **Batagam.''  Seeqnotatioci  under 

HiNO.l 

l&dl. — "So  also  they  inform  me  that 
Antonio  de  Sonsa  Geadinho  has  aerred  me 

well  in  fi' in'jirnUa,  and  that  he  ha-s  nsado 
tributary  tn  thi'^  stat-o  the  Isle  of  Sundiva, 
and  hm  taken  the  fortress  of  CbataguJLo  by 
force  of  »xma."—Kimg'*  Letttr,  in  ^irAtVio 
P»t  OrimLt  ftee.  iii.  2B7. 
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1698.— "From  thia  Rirer  Eastward  50 
iiiile.s  lyeth  tho  towno  of  Chati^^,  which 
is  the  chief  towne  of  BensaJa." — Lituchott  n, 
cfa.  ziri. ;  [Hak.  8oe.  i.  M].* 

c.  1610.— Pvrard  do  la  Val  has  Ghultaui, 

i.  234 ;  [Hak.  S«)c.  i.  326j. 

1727.— **Cliitta^oun|r>  or,  as  tba  Fort\i- 

Gese  call  it,  Xatigam,  about  .'iO  Ivcapues 
low  Dacca." — J.  J/nnii/tuii,  ii.  24;  etl.  1744, 

ii.  22. 

17— .— "Chmigiui"  in  Onne  (reinint), 

ii.  14. 

1786.  "The  pruvinco  of  Chati^^an  (vxd- 
garly  Ghittagong)  i*  ft  noble  field  for  a 
natoraUit.  It  is  so  called,  T  believe,  from 
the  chaUig,i  which  is  tho  most  beautiful  little 
bird  I  evoraaw." — Sir  U'.  Jont-t,  ii.  101. 

Elsewhere  (p.  81)  he  calla  it  a 
**  Montpelier."  The  derivation  given 

In*  this  OlustriouB  scholar  is  more 
than  questionable.  The  name  seems 
to  be  really  a  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Chaturgrdma  (  =  JVf ropo/w),  [or  accord- 
ing to  others  of  Saptagrdma,  'seven 
villages'],  and  it  is  curious  that  near 
this  position  Ptolemy  has  a  PeiUapoli&, 
very  prolmblv  the  .same  place.  Chatur- 
grdma is  stiil  tho  niime  of  a  town  in 
Ceylon,  lat.  6\  lunp.  si". 

CHITTLEDEOOG,  tip  A  fort 
S.W.  of  Bellarv  ;  properly  Lliitra 
Thirgam,  Red  Hfill  (or  Hill-Fort,  or 

f '  picturt'.s([iu'  fort'])  tvilled  by  the 
3lahomniedaus  ChUaldurg  (C.  P.  B.). 

OHITTOBE,  n.p.  Cl'itnr,  or  C^Uor- 
garh^  a  very  ancient  ainl  lamon^i  mcV 
fortress  in  the  Rajput  Stale  of  Me  war. 
It  is  abnost  certainly  the  TidreMpe  of 
Ptolony  (viL  1). 

1583.— "  Badour  (i.e.  Hahr.rlur  Shah) 
...  in  Champanel  .  .  .  sent  to  carry  off 
a  quantity  of  powder  and  nhot  and  stores  for 
the  attack  on  GUtoi^  which  oonaaioned  aome 
delay  because  the  dntanoe  was  so  great."- 
Corrm,  iii.  506. 

1615.— "The  two  and  twentieth  (Deck 
Master  Edwards  met  me,  aooompanied 

with  Tliomfi-s  Coryat,  who  had  |ia.ssod  into 
India  on  foot«,  Hue  mursr  to  CSTtor,  an 
ancient  Citie  ruined  on  a  hill,  but  s«  >  that  it 
appeares  a  Tombe  (Towne J)  of  wonderfull 
maiKnifloenoe.  .  .  "—S(r  nomtu  Roe,  in 

*  There  is  7]or>'a^uii  t<i  Kupjiosu  tli.i!  I,ih>»'lioteii 
]  ii'l  iDiiis.'lf  tH/.'M  lo  Chitt-'i^^-oiiu'.  My  frK'ti'i.  Ur. 
ISiirtit'll,  111  hiH  (pii-,:liuriii)ii>)  r.lilnni  of  LiiisrhotJ-li 
for  the  II:ikli;yt  Sii<--.rty  ha-*  rfiTifmnilr-l  '  'j  "'.'K/im 
in  thix  {lOiisage  with  Satgavn — si'c  Porto  Piqueno 
(11.  Y.). 

t  Tlie  ehaink  which  fl(;tin'»  in  HiiKlii  i>oetry,  id, 
arrnnlirig  to  t);r  dii  iHuiarifs,  Cuculus  mnanoUu'-'-f, 
■which  must  be  the  jin-il  riirkno,  I'ru^-ystf*  vwhitto- 
I<nm<,  Om.,  in  Jfrflnii  ;  but  this  siir»*lv  cannot  b<> 
Sir  WUUam's  "  xooat  beauUfiU  Uttl«  bird  he  ever 
saw"? 


Purehoi,  i.  540 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  102 ;  "Cetor" 
ini.  Ill,  "Clvtor"in  ii.  .MO]. 

[1813. — .  .  a  tribute  .  .  .  impoeed  by 
Muhadajoe  Seendhi;^-a  for  the  restmitioil  of 
Chaetoblinu)^  wluch  he  had  conquered 
from  the  KtMI^'*—Broughton,  Ldlert,  ed. 
1892^  p.  17fi.] 

CHOBDAB,  a.  H.  from  P.  dko6- 

ddr,  'a  stick-bearer.'  A  frequent  at- 
tendant  of  Indian  nobles,  and  in 
former  davs  of  Anglo-Indian  officials 
of  rank,  they  are  still  a  part  of  the 
stat«  of  tlic  Viceroy,  Governors,  and 
Judges  of  the  High  Courts.  The 
choMdrt  cany  a  staff  overlaid  with 
silver. 

1442.— "At  the  end  of  tho  hall  stand 
tchobdan  .  .  •  drawn  up  in  line." — Abdur- 
AusSft,  in /ndM  m  tte  XT.  Otaf.  25. 

1673.  — "If  he  (tho  Pre.sidcnt)  move  out 
of  his  Chamber,  tho  Silver  Stiurj  wait  on 
him."—Fiyfr,  68. 

1701.  —  ".  .  .  Yesterday,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  told  our  Lingui.stM  that  he  had 
sent  four  Chobdara  and  2f>  man,  as  a  mt*- 
guard."— In  If  Ace^,  i.  371. 

1788.— "(Anhdir  .  .  .  Among  the  Na- 
bobs he  proclaims  their  praLies  aloud,  as  he 
runs  before  their  (NUankoena."— /iicfiaii  Fo- 
cabularp  (Stookdale's). 

1793.— "They  .v-iid  a  Chubdar,  with  a 
silverstick,  one  of  the  Sultan's  me.<<3enger8 
of  justice,  h&d  taken  them  from  the  j>lj\ce, 
where  they  were  oontined,  to  the  public 
Razar,  where  their  hands  were  ent  oHf.**— 
Diruiii,  yarratli-r,  235. 

1798.— "The  chief's  Chobedar  .  .  .  also 
endeavoured  to  imprsss  me  with  an  ill 
opinion  of  these  nMSsmgera." — O,  ForHtr'$ 
Travels,  i.  222. 

1810.—"  While  we  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  wo  wors  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  Choabdar,  that  is,  a  servant 
who  attends  on  pcrson.s  of  consonuence, 
runs  Iwfore  them  with  a  silver  stick,  and 
keeps  silence  at  tho  doors  of  their  ajiart- 
ments,  from  wliich  last  office  he  derives  hb 
name.^ — Maria  CraAam,  67. 

This  usually  accurate  lady  has  been  here 
misled,  as  if  the  word  were  chup-ddTt 
^aUsoM-kespor,'  a  haidly  poaiblo  hybrid. 

CHOBWA,  s.  Burmese  Tmubxoa^ 
Siamese  Chcia^  'prince,  king,'  alao 
Cfuiohpa  (compounded  with  hpa^ 
*  heaven*),  and  in  Cusliing's  Shan 
Diet  v.  and  cacograjihy,  sow,  *lord, 
in.'uster,'  sotrhpuy  a  *here<litary  prince.* 
The  word  chu-huy  for  'chief,'  is  found 
applied  among  tril)es  of  Kwang-si,  akin 
to  the  Shans,  in  a.d.  lir)0  {Prof.  T.  dr 
la  Cou}.>tric).  The  designation  of  tlie 
princes  of  the  Shan  States  on  the  east 
of  Burma,  uiuuy  of  whom  ue  (or  were 
tall  latdy)  tributary  to  Ava. 
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1795.—*'  After  thorn  came  the  Chobwaas, 
or  petty  tributary  princes :  those  are  per- 
•onagiM  wluH  b«fore  the  Burmaiia  had  ex- 
tended  tlieir  eooqneete  owm  tiie  vut  terri- 

tories  which  they  now  possess,  had  hold 
small  iDdependcnt  Rovoroignti<»  which  they 
were  able  to  maiutuin  so  long  as  the  balance 
of  power  ooDtinued  doubtlul  between  the 
Binnana,  Pegners,  and  fliaaeee.**— <8{yaM», 
866 

1819.— "All  that  tract  of  land  .  .  .  is  in- 
haUtad  bv  a  mmiarous  nation  called  Sciam, 
who  are  the  same  as  the  Laos,  llteir  king- 
dom is  divided  into  small  distriota  luder 
(iifTcrriit  chiefs  cii1Ie<i  ZaboA*  OT  p*t^ 
princes." — tSangrnHano,  34. 

1855.— "The  Tnnbwms  of  all  these  prin- 
cipalities, even  where  most  alKsoliitely  under 
Ava,  retain  all  the  forms  and  appurtenances 
of  royalty."— rule^  Mittim    itW,  808. 

[1890. — "Hw  Buccessitm  to  the  throne 
primarily  depends  upon  the  |)crHon  chonen 
1^  tile  court  and  people  being  of  princely 
dMoent— aU  anch  are  called  ohnror  brinoe. ' 
■^ffalUl,  A  THommmI  Miltt  m  m  JiitiAatif, 
P.8&] 

OHOOA,  8.  Tmrld  ehoahd.   A  long 

sleeved  garmoiti  like  a  aressing-gown 
(a  purpose  for  which  Europeans  often 
maKe  use  of  it).  It  is  properly  an 
Afghan  f(vm  of  dress,  and  is  generallv 
made  of  some  soft  woollen  iiiatorial, 
and  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  and 
diooldem  In  Bokhant  the  wofd  is 
used  for  a  furred  roln;.  ["In  Tilxtan 
€k*uba;  in  Turki  jti6a.  It  is  variously 
prononnced  chuba^  jiiba  or  chogha  in 
Asia,  and  <^u6a  or  $hxthka  in  "BOia&k^ 
(J.R.A.S.,  N.S.  XXIII.  122)]. 

1883.—"  We  do  not  hear  of  '  shirt-aleovwi ' 
in  connection  with  Henry  (Lawrence),  »o 
if  ten  AH  in  John's  case;  wo  IwHcvo  Am 
favourite  duthabille  was  an  Afghan  choga, 
which  like  charity  covered  u  multitude  of 
■u."— ^.  Reviewt  No.  810,  on  Ltfe  qfLard 
Lmmnct^  p.  308. 

CHOKIDAB,  s.  A  watchman. 
Derivative    iu    Persuiu    form  from 


The  word  is  usually  aj^lied 

to  a  private  \\'atchman  ;  in  ?*m\v  parts 
of  India  he  is  genemlly  of  a  thieving 
tribe,  and  his  employment  ma^  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  blackmail  to 
ensure  one's  property.  [In  N.  India 
the  village  Vhaukidur  is  the  rural 
policeman,  and  he  is  also  employed 
for  watch  and  ward  in  the  amailer 
iovraa.] 

1689.—"  And  the  Day  following  the  Cho- 
cadarm,  or  Souldiera  were  romor'd  fran 

before  our  Gat«i3." — Ovingkm,  416. 

1810. — "The  chokWT-dar  attends  during 
<heday,oftM  " 


.  .  .  at  night  jwiniding  aL>out  with  hi.s  spear, 
shield,  and  swurd,  and  assuming  a  most 
terrific  aspect,  until  all  the  fumly  are 
asleep ;  when  HI  OOIS  TO  aUB^  TOO."— 

Williamson,  V.  M.  i.  295. 

c.  1817. — "The  birds  were  scarcely  l>ogin- 
ning  to  no?*  hi  the  faranehee  of  the  trees, 
and  there  was  not  a  aenrant  excepting  tha 
chockedaurs,  stirring  about  any  house  in 

the  iR  it.'hbourhoo<l,  it  was  »o  early."— Jlri, 
S/urtcood  i  iSlarie*,  kc.  (ed.  1878),  243. 

1887. — ''Erery  Tillage  is  under  a  potail, 

and  there  is  a  pur.fiin  or  prio.st,  and  chou- 
keednop  (nc!)  or  watchman." — Pkillipg^ 
MiUiem  ^FoOm^  830. 

IfSt.— The  church  book  at  Pwhawar 
records  tho  dotith  there  of  "The  Itovd. 

I  L  1,  who  on  the  night  of  tho  — th 

 ,  1864,  when  walkins  w  his  Teranda 

was  dioi  vf  his  own  clMlMar'*--to  which 
record  the  hand  of  an  injudicidus  friend  has 
added  :  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ! "  (The  exact  words  will  now  be 
found  in  the  late  Mr.  £.  B.  Eastwick'a 
Paiv^  Handbook,  p.  279). 

CHOKBA,  s.  Hind.  chKokrdy  'a 
boy,  a  youngster';  and  hence,  more 
R|>ecificnlly,  a  boj  employed  alKuit  a 
liou.sehold,  or  a  reeimont.  Its  chii'f 
use  in  S.  India  is  witli  the  latter.  (See 
CHUCnCAROO.) 

[1875.— "He  was  dubbed  'the  ehokxa,* 
or  simply  *\»oj."'—WilMm,  Abode  ^  Show^ 
186.] 

CHOKY,  s.  H.  chauJa,  which  in 
all  its  senses  is  probably  connected 
with  Skt.  ehatWt  *four';  whence 
(hatuMti,  *of  fonr,'  'four-aided,'  dec. 

a.  (Perhaps  first  a  shed  resting  on 
four  posts)  ;  a  station  of  police  ;  a  lock- 
up ;  also  a  station  of  palankin  bearers, 
hoiMBi  &C.,  when  a  post  is  laid  ;  a 
customs  or  toll -station,  and  hence,  as 
in  the  first  quotation,  the  dues  levied 
at  such  a  place ;  the  act  of  watching  or 
guarding: 


[l.'>35.  — "Tliey  only  i>ay  the 
coming  in  shijia  from  the  Moluccas  to 
Malacca,  which  amounts  to  3  parts  in  10 
for  the  owner  of  tho  ithip  for  cKoqw,  which 
is  freight ;  that  which  belongs  to  His 
Highnos-H  jmys  in/thiti^r  whon  it  conies  in 
shijw.  This  clmqur  Ls  as  far  as  Malacca, 
from  thence  to  India  is  another  freight  as 
arraoged  between  the  parUee.  Hius  when 
cloves  are  brought  in  His  Hi^hness's  ships, 
jmying  the  thirtl  and  the  rluxjuirt,  there 
goes  from  every  30  bahars  I'l  to  the  Kiiijr, 
our  Lord." — Arraiiffnnfuf  mtui-  /jy  ynno  'la 

Cunka,  onoCed  in  £oulho  Jomio,  p.  113. 
On  this  Mr.  Whfteway  remarks :  "  By  this 
arranpcmcnt  tho  King^  of  Portugal  did  not 
ship  any  cloves  of  hi«  own  at  the  Moluccas, 
but  he  took  ona-third  «f  etary  dupmant 
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frae,  and  on  Um  ImImim  1m  took  ono-tiiifd 
as  Choky,  whiob  ii^  I  imagfan^  in  Uon  of 

customs.  J 

e.  1590.— "  Hountiog  gusud  is  oallod  in 
Hindi  CnutQki."— iliis  i.  257. 

1608.— "Tho  Kings  Cuatome  called 
Chukey,  ia  eight  bagges  upon  the  hundred 
iMggoo.''— &ru^  in  AnAoa,  i.  8BL 

1664.— "Near  thin  Tent  there  i«  another 

Cat  one,  which  is  called  Tchaokykane, 
auiie  it  is  tho  jilac©  where  tho  Omrahs 
koeD  guard,  every  one  in  hi.><  turn,  oooe  a 
weeV  twenty-four  nonn  together." — Bmuett 
E.T.,  117  ;  [ed.  ConstahU,  363]. 

leja.— "Wo  wont  out  of  tho  Walls  by 
.  BroBob  Gato  .  .  .  wbora,  aa  at  overy  gat& 

stands  a  Cheeky,  or  Watch  to  recoivo  ToU 
for  the  Emperor.  .  .  ." — /rycr,  100. 

"  And  when  they  must  rest,  if  they 
have  no  Tonti^,  they  must  shelter  theta^elves 
nnder  Trees  .  .  .  unless  they  hapiwn  on 
a  Chowkie,  /.«'.,  a  Shed  where  the  Customer 
keeps  a  Watch  t^)  tjiko  Custom."— //yi'ti.  410. 

1682.—"  About  12  o'clock  Noon  we  got  to 
ye  Cniowkoe,  wtaora  after  wo  had  ahown  our 
Ihutiek  and  given  oar  present,  we  were  dis- 
misaed  immediately." — Bed^fj,  Diary,  Dec. 
17 :  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  58]. 

1774. — "  U  pih  difficile  per  viaggiare  nell' 
Indostan  sono  certi  po«ti  di  goaraie  chia- 
mate  Cioki  .  .  .  <}uesti  Cioki  aono  iiiaolon> 

tiiwimi."— />f//a  Tumix,,  33. 

1810.—".  .  .  Chokiea,  or  patrol  Htattona." 

—  HWmmimns  K.  jr..  i.  297. 

This  word  has  passed  into  (he 
English  .slang  Tocabulaiy  in  the  sense 
of  'prison.' 

b.  A  chair.  Thi.s  use  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Bengal  Pre.si<ienoy.  Dr.  John 
Muir  lOrig.  tikt.  Text^  ii.  5l  eite.H  ii  m 
this  senae,  as  a  Hindi  word  which  has 
no  reeeml'lame  to  any  Skt.  V(Kal»le. 
Mr.  Qrowse,  however,  loniuH  ts  it  witli 
ohalitr,  *foar'(/iiiI.  Antui.,  i.  105).  Se*- 
aho  beginning  of  thi.s  art  i<  !»•.  ( Vtau  is 
the  common  form  of  '  four '  in  com- 

JKwiliou,  e.g.  diaulMindi^  {i.e.  'four 
iastening  *)  the  complete  shoeing  of  a 
liorse  ;  cJuiujmlira  ('  four  \vat<  h>'s  ')  all 
night  long:  clvaupdT,  'a  (quadruped'; 
dlwujbl  ana  dtawduit  ('four  timber'! 
a  frame  (of  a  door,'  &c.).  So  ehavJA 
sfMMiis  to  have  In-eii  us<*rl  f(tr  a  sqoare- 
framed  stool,  and  then<  e  a  chair. 

1772.  — "  Don't  throw  yourself  liack  in  yuur 
lemi  chokey,  and  tell  me  it  won't  do.  .  .  ." 

—  W.  Uastimgt  to  O.  VaiuittarL  in  OUig. 

im 

c.  1782. — "Aa  ioon  as  morning  appoared 
be  (Uaidar)aatdown  on  his  chair  (chauki) 
and  waahod  bfa  lMa."~i^.  of  H^ur  Saii, 
fi05. 


GHOLEBA,  and  OHOLEKA  MOB- 
BUS,  a.  The  Di.He.Lse.  The  term 
'cholera,'  though  employed  hy  the  old 
medical  writers,  no  doubt  came,  as 
regjirds  its  familiar  use,  from  India. 
Littn?  alleges  that  it  is  a  mistiike  to 
suppoiie  that  the  word  chol-era  (xoX^^^ 
is  a  derivative  from  x«X4»  'bile,*  ana 
that  it  really  means  'a  gutter,'  the 
disease  being  so  called  from  the 
.symptoms.  This  should,  however, 
rather  be  ir6  rwr  xo^<t^»«''t  the  latter 
word  being  anciently  used  for  the 
intestines  (the  etym.  given  by  the 
medical  writer,  Alex.  Trail  ian  us).  But 
there  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
tlie  modern  ed.  of  Stephani  T}i€murus^ 
which  indicates  a  conclusion  that  the 
derivation  from  xoX^?  is  probably  right ; 
it  is  that  of  Celstis  (see  Itelow).  [The 
N.E.D,  takes  the  same  view,  but  ad- 
mits that  there  is  some  doubt]  For 
quotations  and  .sonte  particulars  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  thi.s  terrible 
di.se;use,  .see  under  MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

c.  A.D.  20.  — "  Prinio«juo  fucienda  niontio 
est  cholerae ;  quia  o>intnnne  id  stumaohi 
atque  intestinorum  vitium  vidori  potest .  .  . 
inteitina  torqiieiitlir,  Mlis  supra  infraque 
erutnpit,  primum  at^uae  similix :  deinde  ut 
in  eA  recoos  caro  tota  ease  >ndcatur,  intordum 
albn,  nonnunqu.-\m  nigra  vel  varia.  Ergo  eo 
nomine  moroum  huno  xo^^/>ar  Graeoi 
nominimnt.  ..."  k»,—A.  O.  Olid  M«i, 
Lihri  VIII.  iv.  xi. 

0.  A.D.  100.— "UEPI  XOABPHZ  .  .  . 
BAifUTOt  iwQiwot  col  oCrrurrot  vwatrfuf  ital 

f'aufti  et  ttffnu  (iciilor'im  nurrfmruttt,  ii.  5. 

Alao  0«paTela  XoXeprjt,  in  De  Curatume 
Morh.  At,  iL  4. 

1  .'^.3.  —  "  ^.  Is  thin  di.-ea.se  the  one  which 
kills  HO  (Hiickly,  and  from  which  so  few  ro- 
cuver  '  IV-U  ine  how  it  i.^  called  among  u.s, 
and  among  them,  and  it«  aymptoma,  and 
tho  treatment  of  it  in  use  T 

" Among  us  it  i'^  called  OoUSflMt 
paaaio.  .  .  ."— G'arcui,  f.  74«?. 

ri611.-"ABthoae  ffl  of  ColsnL''-<Viil0b 

/>i<i/«^  dt  Soldado  FnHeo,  p,  5.] 

1673.— "The  Diseaaei  reipi  aoootdhig  to 
the  Seasons.  ...  In  the  extreme  Heats, 
Cholera  Morbna.'-AVvfr,  113-114. 

1832.--"  Lo  ChoMra  Morbus,  dent  tous 
me  parlez,  n'est  pas  inoonnu  4  Gaohemire." 
—JaefmmmU,  Opmqk  iL  109. 

CHOLERA  HOBN.  See  COLLEBT. 

CHOOLA,  p.  H.  c/alUul,  chUVii, 
chfiLl,  fr.  Skt.  cJiulli.  The  extempo- 
rized cooking-place  of  clav  whidi  a 
native  of  India  makes  on  the  ground 
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to  prepare  his  own  food ;  or  to  cook 
that  of  his 


1814.— *<  A  mwUe  eorridorHnediip  witfa 
choolas,  or  cooldiig-pIaoeikOompcwcd  nf  mud, 
oowdung,  and  anmimt  hntkB.  — Forbes,  Or. 
MtmjS,  190;       «L  iL  198). 

CHOOLIA,  8.  Chulid  is  a  name 
given  in  Ceylon  and  in  Malabar  to  a 

particular  class  of  Mahommedana,  and 
«»ometime,s  to  Mahoininedans  generally. 
There  Ls  much  obscurity  aix)ut  the 
origin  and  proper  application  of  the 
term.  [The  word  is  by  some  derived 
from  Skt.  dtH^a^  the  top-knot  which 
eveiy  Hindn  murt  wear,  and  which  is 
cut  off  on  conversion  to  Islam.  In 
the  same  way  in  thf  Punjab,  chotikat, 
Mie  tliat  has  liud  hid  tup-kuul  cut  utf,' 
is  a  common  form  ol  abuse  used  bj 
Hindus  to  Mu.<!ulnian  converts  ;  see 
JbbeUon^  tai^ah  Etknog.  p.  240J  Ac- 
cording to  fikmnemt  (i.  109^,  the  Cnnlias 
are  of  Arab  descent  and  of  Shia  pro- 
fession. [The  Madras  GUnt.  takes  the 
word  to  be  fruui  the  kiiicdom  of  Cluila 
and  to  mean  a  person  of  £  India.] 

c  1345.—".  .  .  the  city  of  Kaulam,  which 
is  om  of  tlM  fioMt  of  MAUbftr.  Its  beiars 
•n  apleiidid,  and  its  nwidwati  are  known 

hy  the  name  of  fflOla  (ve.  CMUw)."— 

BattUa,  iv.  99. 

1754.— "Clunrliss  an  esteemed  learned 
men,  and  in  genenl  an  mandyoils."— /ms^ 

1782.— "We  had  found  ...  leas  of  that 
fuoliiih  tiinidit^,  and  much  more  dispomtion 
to  interoonrse  in  the  Choliars  of  the  country, 
who  art;  MahommedanB  aivl  ijuitc  fli^tirut 
in  their  manners.  .  .  ." — JJujfh  Jioyd,  Journal 
tf  a  Jovme^  of  an  KtubaUif  lO  COM^,  in 
Mite.  Worki  (1^),  i.  155. 

1788. — "During  Mr.  Saunders's  govom- 
msntlhaTe  known  Chulia  (Moon)  vesseLs 
oamr  ooocHnute  from  the  Nioobar  lalandB  to 
llMiM.''~Forrerf,  Voyage  to  Mer^i,  p.  v. 

"ChaliaBan<l  Malabars  (the  appella- 
te I  beUeve  synonymouii).  '—Jfnd,  24. 

1836.— "Mr.  Boyd  .  .  .  descril>es  the 
Moors  under  the  name  of  Choliaa,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Jdinstoo  designates  ^em  by  the 
appelbitloB  LMiet  (see  LiyBBYB).  These 
epithets  are,  however,  not  ndnn'ssible,  for  the 
former  is  only  confined  to  a  |  articular  Hect 
among  them,  who  are  rather  of  ;in  inferior 
gnde:  and  the  latter  to  the  priostB  who 
oflkiale.**— OuK  Cfkitty,  in  J.  It,  A.  She, 
m,  VS. 

1879.— "There  are  orer  15,000  Klinn, 
nn'iftfrfi  and  other  nativee  of  India.'^ 


tions  are 


JfM*  JiM^  ffMm  Chnmmm,  264. 

CHOP,  a.  Properly  a  seal-imnres- 
flioo,  stamps  or  bcuid;  H.  Map; 


the  verb  {(Mu^ond)  bein^  that  which  is 
now  nsed  in  Hindustam  to  express  the 

art  of  printing  (lH)oks). 

The  word  chhap  seems  not  to  liave 
Ijeen  traced  l)ack  with  any  accurac^v 
l)eyond  the  modem  vernaculars.  It 
has  lu'i-n  th()U<,'ht  jm^^sibb.  (nt  least  till 
the  history  should  be  mure  accurately 
traced)  that  it  might  be  of  Fbrtusnese 
origin.  For  there  is  a  Port,  word  chnjxi, 
'  a  tnin  plate  of  metal,*  which  is  no  doubt 
the  original  of  the  Old  Knglish  cfuipe  for 
the  metal  plate  on  the  sheiith  of  a 
sword  or  dagger.*  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  not  in  the  Portugu^  Dic- 
tionaries; bnt  we  find  *homem  dba> 
jxidn,*  explained  as  *  a  man  of 
notable  worth  or  excellence,'  and 
Bluteau  coiiiiiders  this  a  metaphor 
*  taken  from  the  chapa4  or  platA's  of 
metal  on  which  tlie  kings  of  India 
caused  their  letters  patent  to  be  en- 
graven.' Thns  he  would  seem  to  have 
regarded,  though  }>erhaps  erroneously, 
the  rhhdjHf  ana  the  Portugue.se  chajia 
as  identical.  On  the  other  liand,  Mr. 
Beame.s  entertains  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  genuine  Hindi,  and  connecta 
it  with  a  variety  of  other  words^ffnify- 
ing  striking,  or  premng.  And  l%(Nnp> 
son  in  his  Hindi  Dictionary  sBLja  that 
chhdppd  is  a  technical  term  used  by 
the  Vaishnavas  to  denote  the  sectarial 
marks  (lotna^  trident,  &cX  which  tin  y 
delineate  on  their  boaie«.  Falluu 
gives  the  same  meaning,  and  quotes 
a  Hindi  verse,  using  it  in  this  sense. 
We  may  add  that  while  rhhfpd  is  used 
all  over  the  N.W.P.  and  Punjab  for 
printed    cloths,    Drummond  (1808) 

?iyes  chhOpdlOya,  dikapdra,  as  words 
or  'Stami>ers  or  Print4.»rs  of  Cloth' 
in  Guzerati,  and  that  the  passage 
quoted  below  from  a  TVeaty  nuide 
with  an  ambassador  from  Ghuerat  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1637,  uses  the  word 
duipada  for  struck  or  aiined,  exactly 
as  the  modem  Hindi  verb  chlulpnd 
might  be  used.t     Chop,  in  writers 

*  ThuB,  In  Sbakspcaie^  "This  U  Monstwir 
PavollM,  the  gallant  alUtailst .  . .  that  had  the 
whole  tMorleof  wHtaithe  knokor  hlsaouf,  the 
pnetlee  la  the  «Mm  of  his  dsoir."-^*  wm 

that  Bnd*  wm,  IT.  C  And.  liTtteTsooltldi  Mn 

and  VahiatiwtixA ,  innlfr  1612: 

"  LockatliM  aii'l  (Jhai>ft  for  daiiKi'Hi." 

t  ".  .  .  e  (|iiaiito  a  iiKx-ila,  .ner  ehapada  de  sua 
rien  (l>v  error  printed  nUi),  poU  Ji  Ihe  concedoa, 
que  to<lo  u  provevto  aerym  del  Rny  de  Poitaguall, 
como  aoya  a  wr  doti  Rein  dm  Ot]ntnit«»,  e  ysto  naa 
tcrru  que  nos  liuermoM  cm  Lautjaya,  e  a  nOa 

jntoerawj^  bater.'  — Treaty  (i»87)  in  &  BaUtko, 
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prior  to  llie  last  century,  is  often  used 
for  the  aeal  itself.  **Owen  Cambridge 
Bftys  the  Mohr  was  the  great  seal,  Imt 
the  small  or  privy  seal  was  called  a 
*  chop' or  *  stamp.*"  {C.P.Bmm). 

The  word  cJwp  ia  hardly  used  now 
among  Anglo-Indians  in  the  sense  of 
seal  or  staiup.  But  it  got  a  iiermanent 
footing  in  the  *  Pigeon  English  *  of  the 
Chinese  ports,  and  tlu-nce  has  come 
back  to  EugUind  and  India,  in  the 
phrase  "ytrtf-choXJ,"  %.e,  of  the  first 
vrand  or  tiuality. 

The  word  chop  {ch<t}>)  is  adopted  iu 
Malay  [with  the  meiiiiiiij^  of  seal-im- 
pression,  stamp,  to  seal  or  stamp, 
though  there  is,  as  Mr.  Skeat  jwints 
out,  a  pore  native  word  Ura  or  tra, 
wmch  u  used  in  all  these  senses;] 
aoid  chop  has  acquiied  the  specifie 
sense  of  a  passport  or  licence.  The 
word  has  also  obtained  a  variety  of 
applications,  including  that  just  men- 
tioned, in  the  lingua  franca  of  foreignei*s 
in  the  China  seas.  Van  Braaia  api)lies  ' 
it  to  a  tablet  hearing  the  Emperor's 
name,  to  whirh  he  and  liis  fellow 
envoys  made  kotow  on  their  tirst  land- 
ing in  China  ( VoyuifCy  &c.,  Paris,  An  vi,, 
1^  i.  SO-SI).  Again,  in  the  same 
jargon,  a  chop  of  tea  means  a  certain 
number  of  chests  of  tea,  all  l>eaiing 
the  same  brand.  Qhop-ibiMM  are 
customs  stations  on  the  Canton  River, 
m  called  from  the  chops,  or  seal&  used 
there  (UiUs,  GUmary).  Chop-<WMr  is 
a  dollar  chopped,  or  stamped  with  a 
})rivat«-  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
geuuineueas  {ibid.).  (Dollars  simikrly 
marked  had  currencV  in  England  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  century,  and 
one  of  the  present  writers  can  ry- 
collect  their  occasional  occurrence  in 
Scotland  in  his  childhood).  Tlie  (jrand 
chop  is  the  port  clearance  granted  by 
the  Chinese  customs  when  all  dues  have 
been  |»aid  (ibid.).  All  these  have  ob- 
viously the  same  origin  ;  but  there  are 
other  uses  of  the  word  in  China  not 
so  easily  explained,  chop^  for  'a 
hulk' ;  dtop-ioat  for  a  lighter  or  cargo- 
boat. 

In  Captain  Forrest's  work,  (quoted 
below,  a  golden  badge  or  decoration, 
conferred  on  him  bv  the  Kins  of  A  chin, 
ia  called  a  chapp  (p.  56).  The  portrait 
of  Forrest^  engraved  by  Sharp,  shows 
this  badge,  and  gives  the  inscription, 
translated  :  "Ca])l.  Thomas  Forrest, 
Orancayojsee  O&ANKATj  of  the  Golden 
Sword.  This  chftpp  was  conferred  as 


a  mark  of  honour  in  the  citv  of 
Atdieen,  belonging  to  the  Faithful, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Shabander  [see 
BHAHBXTNDEB]  of  Atcheen,  on  Capt. 
Thomas  Forrest." 

[1684.— ''The  Ooremor  add  tiiat  he  would 

receive  nothing  mve  under  his  chipak** 
"  Until  he  returned  from  Badur  with  his 
raply  and  the  obapa  raqoired."— Cbmo, 

iii.  585.] 

1537.  —  "And  the  ■^nid  Nizamamedo  Zanioin 
w:i.«  present  and  then  before  me  .signe<l. 
and  swore  on  his  Koran  (mofajh)  to  keep  and 
maintain  and  fulfil  this  ajjrreement  entirely 
.  .  .  and  he  Healed  it  with  his  seal"  (<  o 
chapo  de  tua  chapa). — Treaty  above  quoted, 
in  .S.  Botdho,  Tombo,  '2^28. 

1552.—".  .  .  ordered  .  .  .  that  they 
should  allow  no  person  to  enter  or  to  leave 
the  island  without  Uiking  away  his  chapa. 
.  .  .  And  this  chapa  was,  as  it  were,  a 

1614.  -"The  KinR  (of  Aehon)  sentushis 
Chop." — Alilward,  iu  Piirriuu,  i.  526. 

1615.  — "Sailed  to  Aoheeo ;  the  ISSxtf  sent 
hi^  Chope  for  them  to  go  ashore,  without 
which  it  waa  unlawful  for  any  one  to  do  so." 
— Sainsbury,  i.  445. 

[  ,.  "2  chisteii  i^te  .  .  .  with  the 
rendadors  chape  ujH>n  it,"— CWb**  /Mm^, 
i.  219.] 

1618.— "Signed  with  my  chop,  the  14th 
day  of  May  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Prophet 
Mahomet  1027."  —  letter  from  Ctov.  of 

Mocha,  iu  I'ttrcfuu,  i.  625. 

1673.— "The  Custom  house  has  a  good 
Front,  where  the  chief  Customer  appears 
certain  Hours  to  chop,  that  is  to  mark 
Goods  outward-bound." — Fryrr,  98. 

1678.—".  .  .  aendingof  our  Vmeieei  this 
day  to  Compare  the  Cc>)>t>yM  with  llioee  teat, 

in  '  r  ler  to  J  '  Chaup,  he  refused  it,  nllodg* 
ing  that  they  came  withnut  y»  Visiers  Chanp 
to  him.  .  .  ." — iMtrr  (in  India  Office) /re «» 
JJvMa  Factory  to  Mr.  Matthias  Vincent  (Ft. 
St.  George  f ). 

16K2.— "To  Ilajeiiiaul  1  sent  ye  old 
Duan  .  .  .'.1  Perwanna,  Chopt  both  b^  the 
Nalxjb  and  new  thuin,  for  \\»  conftrmatMXI.** 
— Hf^hji'ty  hiiiry,  Hak.  S«tc.  i.  37. 

1689.— "Upon  their  Chops  as  they  call 
them  in  Indm,  or  Seals  engraven,  are  only 
Characten,  generally  those  of  their  Name. ' 
-Omn^lon,  251. 

1711.— "This  (Oath  at  Acheen)  js  ad- 
ministered by  the  iihabander  .  .  .  liftioff, 
very  rcHfiectfully,  a  rilort  Dagg^er  in  a  Gold 
Case,  like  a  Scepter,  three  tunes  to  their 
Heads ;  and  it  is  called  receiving  the  Chop 
for  IVade."— Xoofyvr,  86.  • 
1715.  — "It  would  be  very  proper  also  to 
ut  our  chop  on  the  ;«iid  Books." — In 
Mueler,  n.  224. 
c.  1720.— "Here  they  demanded  tax  and 
toll ;  felt  tifl  all  over,  not  excepting  oar 
mouths,  and  when  they  found  nothing, 
stamped  a  chop  upon  our  arms  in  red  point ; 
whb»  HM  to  serve  for  a  pass.**— Mum 
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HMuiem,  1757. 

1727.— "On  my  Arrival  (at  Achecn)  I  took 
the  Chap  ftt  the  great  River's  Mouth, 
•eomrding  to  Custom.  This  CKan  is  a  Piece 
of  Silver  about  8  ounces  Weight,  made  in 
Form  of  a  Cross,  but  the  ctosh  I'art  is  very 
short,  that  we  .  .  .  put  to  our  Fore-head, 
and  declare  to  the  Officer  that  brings  the 
CShuH  ^  oome  on  an  honMt  Demgn  to 
tmde."— if.  BamiUon,  ii.  !(». 

1771.—".  .  .  withTlMporiMMsporta."— 
Ctbeet,  i.  181. 

1782.  — " .  .  .  lo  Pflote  .  .  .  apporte  avec 
Ini  lenr  chappe,  emniite  i1  adore  et  consulte 
son   I'uussa,  puia  il  fait  lover  Tancre." — 

1783.  — "The  li-nles  (at  Achecn)  are  im- 
mediately oi>cne(l  ;  12  in  the  hunrlred  are 
taken  for  the  kind's  duty,  and  the  remainder 
bong  marired  with  a  certain  mark  (ohAfip) 
mayM  carried  where  the  owner  pie— — 
^VwT'j*,  V.  (o  Mcrfjui,  41. 

178&— "  The  only  pretended  ofkinal  pro- 
dnoed  was  a  manifest  forgery,  for  it  had  not 

the  chop  or  smaller  seal,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  nameof  the  Mogol." — (Jarracewlit 
Wm,  i  214. 

1817. — **.  .  .  and  so  great  rehictfinco  did 
he  (the  Nalxjb)  show  to  the  ratiticutidii  of 
the  Treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigot  is  said  to  have 
seized  his  chop,  or  seaL  and  applied  it  to 
the  i^iiHsr."— #»r«  J7tj<.  ilL  S40. 

1876.— "* chop  !  tremendously  nretty 
too,'  said  the  elegant  Grecian,  who  had  been 
pajring  her  asnduoos  attention.** — Daniel 
J)eronda,  Bk.  I.  ch.  x. 

1882.— "On  the  edge  of  the  river  facing 
the  '  Pow-shan '  and  the  Creek  Hongs,  were 
Chop  houtft,  or  branches  of  the  lIopj^Kj's 
department,  whose  duty  it  wa.<<  to  prevent 
smuggling,  bat  who»e  intrmt  it  was  to  aid 
•ad  Mcibtato  the  shipping  of  siUu!  ...  at 
•  oonsideimblie  vedvctioii  on  the  Imperial 
tMiff."— Sn*  FtaJtWM  9t  Cbmon,  p.  85. 

Tlu'  writ4T  last  quoted,  and  others 
before  him,  li.ivf  inuigined  a  Chinese 
oiigia  for  chop,  e.g.y  as  "from  diali^ 
*an  official  note  from  a  superior,'  or 
r/wiA,  'a  contract,  a  diploma,  &c.,'  botli 
having  at  Canton  the  sound  chap^  and 
iHjtwien  tliem  covering  most  of  thi* 
*j»igeon'  of  chnji^^  (Note  by  BifJioji 
Moalf).  But  few  of  the  words  u.sed  hy 
£urupeaiis  in  Chinese  trade  are  really 
Chineae,  and  we  tliink  it  haa  been 
made  dear  diat  eftop  oomea  from  India. 

CHOP-CHOP.  Pi^n-English  (or 
-Chinese)  for  *Hake   haste!  look 

sharp ! '  This  is  supposed  to  he  from 
the  CantoiieM-,  ]>rnTi.  hlv-k<lj\  of  what 
ia  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  kip-kip. 
In  UiA  Northern  dialects  ihoai-A»oa«^ 
0 


'uuick-iiuirk '  is  more  usual  {Bishop 
MouU).  [Mr.  Skeat  compares  the 
Malay  A^t-ekepat^  'quick-quick.'] 

CHOPPBB. 

a.  H,  chhappar^  'a  thatched  roof.* 

il773. — .  .  from  their  not  being  pro> 
ed  with  n  sufficient  number  of  boats, 
there  was  ;i  nece^'^ity  fur  croudin^;  a  hir^fo 
l>arty  of  Sfjx/tfs  into  one,  by  which  the 
chuppar,  or  upper  alight  daek  broke  down." 

— Icej,  174.] 

1780.— "  AlKjut  20  Days  ago  a  Villian  was 
detected  hero  setting  tiro  to  HouMeH  by 
throwing  the  Tieteea*  of  his  Uooka  on  the 
Choppers,  and  was  immediately  oommitted 
to  the  Pfioiizil<ir'x  Prison.  ...  On  hin  tryal 
...  it  apjKjring  that  ho  had  more  than 
once  before  committed  thu  same  Nefarieus 
and  abominable  Crime,  he  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  left  Hand,  and  right  FtMt  cut  off. 
...  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
EUicacy  such  exemplary  Puniiihniont,s  would 
be  of  to  the  Publick  in  general,  if  adopted 
on  all  similar  oooasions.  .  .  — Lietter  from 
Moonhedabad,  in  Bteiv*$  BeMoi  Chuetu, 
May  6. 

1782.—*'  With  Mr.  Francis  came  the 
.JudeeR  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Laws  of 
England,  partial  ()i)pre5««ion,  and  licentious 
liberty.  The  conini(»n  felons  were  cast  loose, 
.  .  .  the  niLTchaiittj  of  the  place  told  that 
thev  need  not  pay  duties  .  .  .  and  the 
nattVM  were  made  to  know  that  they  might 
erect  Uieir  chappor  huts  in  what  part  of  the 
town  they  pleased." — Price^  Honie  Obseriu- 
tions,  61. 

1810.— "Chuppers,  or  graai  thatohea."— 

WilUanumn,  V.  M.  i.  510. 

c.  1817.  —  "These  cottages  had  neat  chop- 
pers, and  some  of  them  wanted  not  small 
gardens,  fitly  fenoed  about.** — Mrt.  Sur- 

in^'s  Stunts,  ed.  1873,  2.''»8. 

[1832.— "The  religious  devotee  8et«  una 
ohapha-hut  without  expence.**— Jfr».  Ifear 
ifofMM  Ati,  it.  211.] 

[b.  In  Persia,  a  corr.  of  P.  chdr-p^ 
'  on  four  ft^t,  a  qundru|)ed '  and  thence 
a  mounted  post  and  ]>osting. 

1812.— "Eipht  of  the  horses  belong?  to 
the  Ea-st  India  Conifwiny,  and  are  prim  ij-all y 
employed  in  carryiog  choppers  or  couriers 
to  ShinuE.'*— Iffifw,  Journftf  Ihnmgk  Pflvut, 

&c.,  p.  64. 

1883.— "Bv  this  time  I  had  bepuii  to 
piqoe  myself  on  the  rate  I  could  pet  over 
the  CTOund  'en  chuppar.'"— HiV/a,  In.  the 
ImhiI  oJ  the  Lion  ana  the  .^'un,  ed.  1891,  p. 

m] 

GHOPPEB-COT,  a.  Much  as  this 
looks  like  a  European  concoction,  it  ia 

*  H.  Jikiifi  is  a  little  cake  of  dMrcosl  plsccd  in 
the  bowl  of  ttM  hooka,  or  hnbhle-babtde. 
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H  m.'iuuiie  U.  term,  cithappar  kiuU^ 
beoBtead  with  curtains.' 


1778.—"  Lefto  com  armafio.  Chl^»Ar 

cAtt*"— <^mm<irt<:Y(  IiidoiUuutf  128. 

e.  1809.— "  fiedsteads  an  miieh  non 
common  than  in  Pnraniya.   The  boat  are 

calleil  J'ahiHfj,  or  Chhapar  Khat  .  .  .  thoy 
have  curtaina,  mattraawa,  pillows,  and  a 
sheet.  .  .        BudkoJiM,  BuUm  Imdia, 

ii.  92. 

c.  1817.—"  My  husband  chanced  to  light 
ujmD  •  rery  pr0^y  diopper-cot,  with  our- 
tfUnSMid  everything  com{>lote."—iVr,v.  .SV.fT- 
roa^t  Stories,  od.  1873,  161.   (Seo  COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS,  s.  TIr-  sticks  used 
iu  pairs  by  the  Chiuuse  iu  feediug 
themselves.  The  Chinese  name  of 
the  article  is  *Jhmt-f*2,'  '  .speedy-onM.' 
"Possibly  the  inventor  of  the  present 
word,  hearing  that  the  Chinese  name 
had  thla  meaning,  and  aociiatomed  to 
the  phrase  chop-chop  for  'speedily,' 
used  chop  as  a  translation"  {Bishop 
MouU).  [Prof.  Giles  writes:  "The 
N.E.I),  gives  incorrectly  kwai-tze,  i.e. 
*  nimble  boys,'  'nimble  ones.'  Even 
Sir  H.  Yule  is  not  without  blemish. 
He  leaves  the  asj[)irat«  out  of  hoaiy  of 
which  the  otlicial  orthograjihy  is  now 
k"  uai-l^uui-lzu^  'hctstenera,'  toe  termina- 
tion -en  bringing  out  the  valoe  of  txA, 
an  enclitic  particle,  better  than* ones.' 
Bishop  Moule's  siit^^'stion  is  on  the 
right  track.  1  tliink,  however,  thut 
idiopfttek  came  from  a  Chinaman, 
who  of  course  knew  the  mtaning  of 
k'uai  and  applied  it  accordingly,  using 
the  '  pidgin^  word  chop  as  the,  to  him, 
natural  equivalenf^ 

e.  1540. — .  .  his  voung  daughters,  with 
their  brother,  did  nothing  but  laugh  to  8eo 
ua  feed  onnelTea  with  our  handii,  for  that 
in  contrary  to  the  cusforne  which  is  observed 
throughout  the  whulo  cmpiro  of  China, 
where  tho  Inhabitants  at  their  meat  carry 
it  to  their  mouthea  with  two  little  stick  s 
made  Hke  a  pair,  of  Of«ers "  (this  w  the 
translator's  folly;  it  i»  rcilly  <""i  '/i/av  jxKts 
J'eUot  cvmo  /usos — "like  spindle^)." — J'mlo, 
orif  .  oapi.  IzxxiiL,  in  OogeMt  p.  108. 

[If'OS.  —  "  Two  little  peeces  of  hlacko  woodo 
mado  round  .  .  .  these  they  uae  instead  of 
forkea."— ^iMtAeCm,  Bak.  Soe.  i.  144.] 

c.  1610.  — ".  .  .  ont  comnio  deux  petites 
apatulea  de  bois  furt  bien  fait^Mi,  tm'iU  tten- 
neot  entra  leurs  doigta,  et  preniMntaveeoela 
oe  quMN  venlent  manger,  si  deztrement,  que 
rien  plua.  rf<  346. 

1711— "Tlifv   t.-iko    it    very  dexterously 

with  a  oonple'of  small  Chopatioks,  which 
amrve  then  instead  of  Vortok^—Lockuer, 
174 


1876.— "  Before  oiich  there  will  be  found 
a  jiair  of  chopsticks,  a  wine-cup,  h  muuII 
iiauoer  for  soy  .  .  .  and  a  pile  of  small 
pieces  of  paper  for  eleaninK  these  articlaa  ae 
requirwl.^-OaM^  OhimmSteUkeB,  1684. 

OHOTA-HAZBT,    s.    H.  ehholt 

/«iftVi,  vulg.  AtffTl,  'little  breakfast'; 
refreshment  taken  in  the  early  morn- 
I  ing,  before  or  after  the  morning  exer- 
I  cise.  The  term  (see  HAZBEE)  was 
originally  pe<uliar  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  In  Madnus  the  meal  is 
called  •early  tea.*  Among  the  Dutch 
in  Java,  this  meal  consists  (or  did  con- 
sist in  1860)  of  a  large  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  large  piece  of  cheese,  presented  l>y 
the  servant  who  calls  one  in  the 
nuMiiing. 

1S53.  — "After  a  bath,  and  haMy  anto- 
breukfu^t  (which  in  called  in  India*  a  little 
breakfast')  at  tho  Eujston  Hotel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  reaideDoe  of  a  man  of 
\»w.'*^Oaiju'ld,  il.  179. 

1866.  — "There  is  one  small  meal  ...  it 
that  commonly  known  in  India  by  the 
Hindustani  name  of  chota-h&sirif  and  in 

our  English  colonies  aa  '  Early  Toa.  •  • 
Waring,  Tntju'ail  lirsitUnt,  172. 

1875.—"  We  took  early  tea  with  him  this 
moniiiig."- rA«  J^Utmma,  oh.  iii. 

OHOITL,  OHAUL,  n.p.  A  seaport 

of  the  Concan,  famous  for  many 
centuries  under  various  forms  of  this 
name,  ChetiuxU  properly,  and  pro- 
nounced in  Konkani  TWmtMl  (Sinriair, 
Ind.  Ant.  iv.  2H3).  It  may  bo  regsirded 
<-us  almost  certain  that  this  was  the 
UftxiKka.  of  Ptolemy's  Tsbles,  called  by 
the  natives,  us  he  says,  Ti^oiXa.  It. 
may  1n>  fairly  conjectured  that  the 
true  reading  of  this  was  T(i/M>i>Xa,  or 
I  '  ^  >  \a.  We  find  the  sound  ih  of 
ludi.iii  name.s  aj^jarently  represented 
in  Ptolemy  by  n  (as  it  is  in  Dutch  by 
(/).  Thus  l!ti.nvpn.^CkUcTy  Tidirrai'iyts 
( 'h nah  ta  ua  ;  here  Tf/iouXo  =  Oun  wol ; 
while  Tidyovpa  and  TtaiVira  probably 
stand  for  names  like  Chwjara  and 
('luiu.<tjxi.  Still  more  confidently 
'7i»';/H'a/  may  be  identified  with  the 
Saimur  (Chaimur)  or  Jaijnur  of  the 
old  Arab.  Geographers,  a  port  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Lar  or  Ouzerat.  At 
Choul  itself  there  is  a  tradition  that 
its  antiquity  goes  back  beyond  that  of 
Suali  (see  SWAUiT),  BasMin,  or 
Boud>ay.  There  were  memorable 
sieges  of  Choul  in  1570-71,  and  again 
in  1594,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
successfully    resisted  Mahommadlan 
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Att«'inpU  to  <a]»ture  tlif  ])lace.  Dr. 
Burgess  i(]tMititie,s  tlie  uiu  ieiit  i^^^i'XXo 
tnther  with  a  j)lat-e  called  LTirmbur, 
ou  tlie  island  of  Tronilwiy,  which  lie.s 
iiuiuediatelv  east  of  the  island  of 
Bombay  ;  Ibut  till  more  evidence  is 
addncecl  we  see  no  mLson  to  adopt 
till-  *  Chfuil  sccnis  now  to  Ik-  known 
^  lieviidanda.  Even  the  name  i.s  not 
to  be  found  in  the  luij^ri/tl  (Inzetterr. 
Ttncadmula  has  a  jilaee  in  that  work, 
but  without  a  word  to  indicate  its 
•connection  witb  this  ancient  and 
famous  jxjrt.  Mr.  Oerson  d'Acunha 
Ims  pnhlislied  in  the  /.  Jio.  Br.  As.  Sot;, 
voL  xii.,  NuUs  on  tli€  H.  and  Ant.  of 

A.  I>.  c.  80-90.—**  Mrrd  6i  KaXX(/>'a»  dXXa 
ifir6pia  roriicd,  Si^m  i^XXa,  cat  MoJ'Aa* 
yopa..  .  .  ." — Periplus. 

A.D.  c.  150. — "Zf/tvXXa  ifi-rbfuoy  (ko- 

/W,  i.  ca|».  17. 

A.D.  916.  "The  year  804  I  found  myself 
in  the  territory  of  ^SbmAr  (or  CSbailBflr), 
belonging  to  Hind  and  fortnfbff  {Mrt  of  the 

I'mvince  of  I-ir.  .  .  ,  There  were  in  the 
pinco  about  10,000  MuAsulmuii.'*,  l»uth  of 
thoite  ciilled  liAidsiraA  (half-broodH),  and  of 
DAtirw  of  Sirif,  Omftn,  BasnUi,  Bagdad, 

;1020.— **Jallttfe."  See  qnolatiaa  under 

c  1160.— "SaimOr,  5  days  finom  Siadftn, 
fa  a  large,  wall«biiUt  town."— -Alolnn,  in 

e.  1470.— "We  mfled  nz  weeks  fn  Hie 
Ism  till  we  reached  Chivil,  and  left  Thivi! 
■on  the  eeTenth  week  iiftor  the  great  day. 
This  i«  an  Indi:in  country," — .IM.  IfikUin, 
9,mJndiam  Al  'th.  (>>U. 

1510. — "Departing  from  the  iaid  city  of 
Oombeia,  I  travellud  on  until  I  arrived  at 
another  city  named  Cevul  (Chevul)  which 
is  distant  mm  the  abore-nicntioned  city  12 
days'  joomoy,  and  the  country  between  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  cities  is  called 
Guzeniti."     VarfJu'Ma,  113. 

1546.— Under  this  vear  D'Acunha  quotes 
from  PMre  d'Andraaa  a  story  that  when 

the  Viceroy  re«iuired  20,000  pardaos  (q.v.) 
to  Mnd  for  the  defence  of  Diu,  olTering  in 
pledge  a  wisp  of  his  luu.itachio,  the  women  I 
of  Cmnd  sent  all  their  earring  and  other  1 
jewellery,  to  be  applied  to  this  pertieolar  | 
»«orvice.  ■ 

l.'<.'>4.~"  The  (KirU  of  Mahaim  and  Sheol 
helong  to  the  Deeoaa."— MokU,  in 
J.A.S.n.,  V.  461. 

1584. — "The  10th  of  November  we  arrived 
at  Clutal  which  ntandeth  in  the  firmo  land, 
lliere  be  two  townee,  the  one  belonging 

*  See  fbymoa  4t  Bunem,  Care  TtmpUa,  pp. 
168  a  t¥k   Bee  aho  Mr.  Sunt*  CampbelVs  excel 
I'-nt  Bamtag  OuMtker,  xiv.  52.  whi>n>  rtaaons  are 
«Ut<d  agriBSt  the  view  of  Dr.  UuryeKS. 


to  the  Portugaiesk  and  the  other  to 
~  'R.  FUdk,  In  Hakl.  il.  884. 


the 


Moorae.' 

c.  1630. -  "  After  long  t<jil  .  .  .  we  got  to 
Chonl;  then  we  came  to  Daman."— dKir 
T.  Mn'htvt^  ed.  IMS,  ffi. 

163.^    "Chival.  a  aaaport  of  Deocan."— 

SAdik  Isjuhdni,  i>8. 

1727.— "Ghaol,  in  former  Times,  was  a 

noted  Plaei"  for  Tnide,  ivirticniarly  for  fine 
eml>roiderud  (guilts  :  hut  now  it  is  mi^rably 
I)»jor." — .1.  J/ami/luii,  i.  'Zl.i. 

1782.— "That  St.  Lubin  had  some  of  the 
Mahratta  olBoers  on  board  of  bis  ship,  at 

the  iKirt  of  Cbotll  ...  he  will  remoralxir  as 
lung  as  iiu  lives,  f<jr  tliey  got  su  far  the 
ascendancy  over  the  political  FrenohmaBf 
a.4  to  induce  him  to  oome  into  the  harbonrt 
and  to  land  his  cargo  of  militai^  stores  .  «  . 
not  one  jneco  of  which  ho  over  got  bads 
iigain,  or  was  j»nid  sixiKsnoe  for." — Prices 
OWni/ioiu  on  «  f.«U  I*uUieulw»,  4cc.,  14. 
In  Price't  Tract*,  vol.  i. 

GHOULTBY,  h.  Pe«;uliar  to  8. 
India,  and  of  duulitful  etymology; 
Molayal.  c/i<iica/<,  Tel.  chdmuli,  [<.<amrtf, 
rhati,  Skt.  dboivr,  'four,'  viita^  *roacl, 
a  i>lace  wliere  four  roads  meet].  In 
W.  India  the  form  used  is  choxcrv  or 
chowrte  (Dakb.  chOori).  A  hall,  a  wed, 
or  a  aimple  loggia^  used  ))y  travellers 
as  a  re.stinp-])la(  e,  and  also  intended 
fur  the  traiii»action  of  puldic  business. 
In  the  old  Madras  Archives  there  is 
fre<[nent  mention  of  the  "Jiistice.s  of 
the  Ghoultxy."  A  building  of  this 
kind  aeems  to  have  fmrmed  the  early 
CourUhouae. 

1673.--*' Here  (;it  Swrilly  near  Sunt)  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  l)e{>uty  l're?<ident  .  .  . 
who  took  care  for  my  Kntcrtainmont,  whicli 
here  was  rude,  the  place  admitting  of  little 
better  Tsnements  than  Booths  stiled  by  the 
name  of  Chonltriet."— jVytr,  82. 

„  "Bladeras  .  .  .  enjoys  some 
ChonlMea  for  Flaoes  of  Justiee.  — Aiii.  881 

ItWS.  — .  .  he  shall  ])ay  for  every  slave 
HO  t4hip(>ed  .  .  .  .'iOpagLKiiia  to  be  recovered 
of  him  in  the  Chonltiy  of  Madraspat* 
iAJuau,"— Order  of  Madnu  CouneUt  in 
^VkMier,  i.  186. 

lf;S9.^"  Within  less  than  h.ilf  a  Mile, 
from  the  Sea  (near  Surnt)  are  three  Choul- 
tries or  Convenient  Lodgings  nade  of 
Timber."— 0,vH-;f')H,  lt>l. 

1711. — "  Be.Hjdes  these,  tive  Justices  of 
the  Choultry,  who  are  of  tho  Council,  or 
chief  Citizen^  are  to  decide  Controversies, 
and  pnnidi  offending  Indians.'*— £ority«r,  7. 

17H.  -In  the  MS.  Li«t  of  Porson>^  in  tlio 
Service,  kc.  (India  Ufhco  Kocords),  wo 
have : — 

".To^iinh  Cooke  ffaetor  Register  of  the 
Choultry,  £15." 

1727.  •  Tliun-  are  two  or  three  little 
Chonlteiiei  or  Shadee  built  for  Patients  to 
test  in."*— ^.  EamUkm,  eh.  ix. ;  [i.  85]. 
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[1773. — "A  Choltn  is  not  much  uiiliko  a 
Uurge  mimmer-houM^  and  in  gencml  is  little 
more  than  a  baM  OOfwing  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Some  few  indeed 

ore  moro  sfmcious,  and  arc  also  endowe<i 
with  a  salary  to  support  a  servant  or  two, 
whose  business  is  to  furnish  all  passengers 
with  a  certain  ijuantit/  of  rioe  and  fresh 
water."— /va,  67.J 

1782.— ** Lei  fortunes  lont  eDiplo;^-^^  h, 
b&tir  des  ChandisiM  nur  lea  chemins."— 

iioiuural,  i.  42. 

1790.—"  On  ne  rencontre  dans  oea 
Toyagos  ttucune  aul)erge  on  hutfllorie  snr 
la  route  ;  mais  elles  sont  remplac^  iwr  dcs 
lienx  de  repos  appel^  MdmlMS  (c/iutuU- 
rifi),  qui  sont  des  bfttiuMW  oaverta  et 
inhabits,  oh.  les  ▼oyageuia  ne  trouTent,  en 
gtetfral,  qn'nntait.  .  .  ."^Maeifiur,  u.  11- 

lg09. — "He  re-Hides  at  present  in  nn  old 
Choultiy  which  has  been  httud  uu  for  his 
use  by  tha  Rondeni."— Xid.  Fo/at/M,  i. 
856. 

1817, — "Another  fact  of  nuich  imi>or- 
tanoe  is,  that  S  Mahomcdnn  Sovereign  wa.s 
the  first  who  established  ChonltnM."— 
AliU'i  JIUt.  ii.  181. 

1890.— "Tha  OtaoirrM  or  town-hall  where 

tiie  public  business  of  the  township  is  trans- 
acted, is  a  buihiiug  30  foet  s<}uarc,  with 
square  gablo-cnds,  and  a  roof  uf  lilo  •^u] - 
ported  on  a  treble  row  of  square  wooden 
imitB."— vice,  of  ToWKship  of  Lomnyt »  Tr, 
jLU.  Soc.  Bonibiiyt  ii.  181. 

1833.— "Junar,  6th  Jan.  1833.  ...  We 
at  first  took  np  our  abode  in  the  Chawadi, 

hot  Mr.  Escumbe  of  the  C.  S.  kindly  in- 
vited us  to  his  house." — SuiUh  *  Lijt  o/  Dr. 
Jtkn  Wilmm,  166. 

IS.'iC.  — "The  roads  are  g.K.d,  and  well 
supplied  with  choultriea  or  taverns  "  (!)— 
Pkatipt,  Milium  ofFbeti,  S19. 

1879.  —  "Let  an  orpjuiise*!  watch  .  .  .  I>e 
established  in  each  vilhige  .  .  .  amiod  with 
good  tnlWSn.  They  should  be  stationed 
each  night  in  the  village  chouri.""  (><<'/  - 
hi  lid  Time$  of  Indui^  May  12,  buppl.  76. 

See  also  CHUTTRUM. 


CHOUSE,  s.  and  v.  Tluii  word  i* 
originally  Turk,  duatuk.  in  former 

days  a  sergeant-at-ann.s,  lu'rald,  or  the 
like.    rVauibery  {Sketdus^  17)  sjHiaks 
of  the  Tehavuh  as  tne  leader  of  a  nart y 
of  pilgrima]   Its  meaning  as  *a  cheat,' 
or  'to  .swindle'  is,  apmnmtly  Ixn'ond 
doubt,  derived  from  tne  anecdote  thus 
related  in  a  note  of  W.  GifFord's  iqinu 
the  ]);i>Js;i''e    in  Ben  Jonson's  Akht- 
viiisty  which  is  quoted  ImjIow.  "  In  160^ 
Sir  Robert  Shirlev  sent  a  meBBenjger  or 
c^«atu(aB  our  old  writers  call  him)  to 
this  country,  as  his  aj,'ent,  from  the 
Grand  Signor  and  tlie  Sojjliy,  to  tran.s- 
act  some  preparaUjry  hnsine-ss.  Sir 
Robert  fdllowi'l  liiin,  at  his  lei.sure, 
iis  ambassador  from  lH>th  lhe.se  prince.s  ; 
but  before  be  reacbed  England,  bis 
agent  had  ckianned  the  Turkbth  and 
Peri^ian  menliants  here  of  4000/.,  and 
taken  his  Uioht,  unconscious  ]>crhaps 
that  he  had   eiiriclied  the  language 
witli  a  word  of  which  the  etymulogx' 
would  mislead  Upton  and  puzzle  Dr. 
Johnson.** — ^Ed.  of  Bm  Jcmon^  ir. 
27.    "  In  Katty  war,  where  the  nj»ti\  e 
chiefs  emtdoy  Arab  mercenaries,  the 
Chaus  still  flourishes  as  an  officer  of  a 
omnpany.   \Vh<  ii  1  joined  the  Political 
Agency  in  that  i'l  nvinci-,  there  was  a 
company  of  Aralis  attached  to  tlie 
Residency  under  a  Cham.'*  {M.'Qm. 
Kmtiu'fe).    [The  N.E.D.  tbink.s  that 
"(jitiord's  note  must  be  taken  with 
reserve."    The  i>tanf.  Diet,  adds  that 
Qifford*8  note  asserts  that  two  other 
lyjiiamfs  arrived  in   1018-1625.  One 
of  tlie  alH)ve  tiuotations  nroves  his 
accuracy  a»  to  1618.   Perhaps,  boi**- 
ever,  the  particular  fraud  had  little  to 
do  with  tne  nnxlfrn  use  of  the  word. 
As  Joiison  suggests,  chiaua  may  have 
been  u.sed  for  *  Turk '  in  the  sense  of 


C3H0ULTRY  PLAIN,  n.p.  This 
was  the  name  given  to  the  open 
country  formerly  existing  to  the  S7W. 
of  Madras.  Chonltrij  I'lmn  was  also 
the  old  designation  of  the  IM.  (,)ti;irters 
of  the  Madras  Army  ;  e^ujvaK  nl  to 

Horse  Quards"  in  Westminster  (C. 
P.  B.  MS.). 

17S0.  — "  Kverj-  jjentlernan  now  }i.i->.  -<ing 
a  house  in  the  fort,  wa.s  hapjiy  in  iKcomino- 
diiting  the  family  of  his  friend,  who  before 
had  resided  in  Choultry  Plailk  A'ote. 
Tlio  country  near  Madras  is  a  perfect 
11. n.  iiu  which  is  built,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  fort,  a  small  chouUnf.'—JJodget, 
Trtwdi,  7, 


'('beat';  just  as  ('nt'iinn  sto<Mi  for 
'thief  or  'rogue.'  For  a  fvnthcr 
discussion  of  the  word  see  J^T.  <fe  Q.,  7 
ser.  vi  387  ;  8  set.  iv.  129.] . 

l.'ifiO.-  "  < 'uni  vor-'  n»«*  taederet  iiicbi- 
.sionif*  in  eotiem  diversorio,  ago  cuui  nK'<» 
Chiauso  (genus  id  est,  ut  tibi  scripsi  ulia", 
multipUcis  apud  Turcas  officii,  quod  etiam 
ad  oratomm  enstodtam  extauditur)  ot  mihi 
litx-at  acre  nu-o  dotniini  ciindooars.  .  «  »  — 
Jiii.\hf,i.  /■]/>,  sf.  iii.  p.  149. 

IGIO.  '  iMip/)^.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think 
of  me,  that  1  nni  a  chiaOST 

Face.  What's  that ' 

Dapper,  Tlio  Turk  was  here. 

An  one  would  say,  do  you  think  I  am  a 
Turk? 

•         •         •         *  • 
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Farr.  CouM^  noble  doetor,  ipny  thee  l»^a 

Iirerail ; 

TliniatliegwitlainMii,  and  he's  no  ohiaos." 
Ben.  Jtrnmrn,  Tkt  AUKmiM^  Act  I.  w.  i. 

1638.— 

Fmlgtm.  Otilla  or  Mo^h, 

Tag^,  ra^,  or  other,  ho)2-e!i-nu)pcn.  vandcn, 
Hhip-jack  or  choUBes.    Whoo  I  tlio  braco 

are  flincheH. 
The  peir  of  Hhaven  ere  aneak'd  from  us, 

Don-  .  . 

Ford,  The  Lady'$  Trial,  Act  II.  ac.  i. 

1019.  —  "Con  gli  amlmsciatori  stranieri 
cbe  seco  oonduceva,  cioe  i'indiano,  di  Sciah 
Kelim.  un  ciaasc  Turcoed  i  MoMJoriti.  .  .  «" 

-  /'.  dffla  Vallf,  ii.  6. 

1653. — "Chiaouz  cn  Tuni  est  vn  Sergont 
<iu  Diuau,  et  dans  la  camiuignc  la  garde 
U'vne  Karaoaoe,  qui  fait  le  guet,  m  nuninio 
«UMi  CfMtflUTt  et  oet  employ  n'est  pas 
nutronient  baoMte.**->-£e  (/cMU,  ed.  l0&7» 

ConqwaL  Wc  arc 

In  a  fair  way  to  be  ridiculoiu. 

What  tMnk  yont  Chisu'd  by  a  adiobr." 

fihirfiy,  Honitrtii  <(•  Mniuinnn ,  Act  II.  SC.  iil. 

16tf3.— "The  PortugaLs  have  ohooaad  ua, 
it  wnw,  in  the  Island  of  Bombny  in  the 
East  IndprB  ;  for  after  a  (j'ro.it  charjro  of  «)ur 
fleet*  beug  sent  thither  with  full  commis- 
«ion  from  um  Kmg  of  Portugal  to  receive  it, 
the  Goveraonr  hf  watan  pn^miot  or  other 
will  not  daHfw  it  fo  Sr  Abfnfaain  Ship- 
man."  Dimr^,  May  15;  [ad.  WKmUty 
lit.  126]. 

1674.- 

**  Whiii  i:<  <  '   itid  pullcn  are  seduo'd 
And  iH>wt>  uf  (tucking  pigs  are  chowa'd." 

HHttil/rin,  Pt.  II.  canto  3. 

1674.- 

Thuuform'd  to  a  Frenchman  by  mv  art ; 
He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick  d  your 

pocket, 

Chowa'd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  block- 

■  nid. 


17S4. — **900  chiaUZ  :  they  I  irri.  <1  in  their 
hand  a  baton  with  a  double  siWer  crook  ua 
theendofit;  .  .  .  theae frequently dianted 
moral  sentences  and  enoomiumx  on  the 
f^HAH,  occasionally  proclaiming  also  his 
victoriea  as  he  passed  along. — /faairay, 
i.  170. 

176-2.— "Ivo  27«  d'AoiU  17'j2  no»i>  uutcti- 
4ilTjie7<  uu  coup  (Ic  uitioii  <iu  chateau  de 
KUma,  c'€toit  siguo  qu'ua  T^MU  (courier) 
^toit  arrir^  de  la  grande  caraYane.** — 
Stflntkr,  Voyage,  i.  171. 

1828. — We  started  at  break  of  day  from 
the  northern  snhorb  of  Ispahan,  led  by  the 
cbaotuhes  of  the  nflgrimaga.  .  .  ."— JSTdiy* 

Baba,  ed.  188f»,  p.  6. 

CHOW  CHOW, 
ulication  uf  th 
China  is 


-UllUW,         A  cniiniidTi  aj)- 

A  the  Ftfjeon-Eix^lisii  term  in 
to  Biixea  pniems;  bnt,  as 


the  fjuotatifni  sliows,  it  lias  many  uses  ; 
the  idea  of  luixtiirt*  seeuis  to  prevaiL 
It  ia  the  name  given  to  a  book  1^ 
Viscountess  Falkland,  whose  husband 
n'as  Governor  of  Boml^y.  There  it 
seems  to  mean  'a  niedley  of  tritles.' 
Chow  iH  in  'pigeon'  applied  to  food 
of  any  kind.  ["From  the  erroneous 
imjpreasion  that  dogs  form  one  of  the 
principal  itema  of  a  Chinaman'^  diet 
the  common  >'arietv  has  been  dubljea 
the  'chow  d<jg'"  (hall.  Tilings  Chinrsf, 
]).  17<J).]  We  find  the  word  chow- 
chow  in  Blumentritt's  VoctAular  of 
Manilla  terms:  ** C%a«-«ha«i,  a  Tagal 
•lisli  .so  called." 

1858.  — "The  word  chOW-chOW  is  sug- 
gestive, esi>eciallv  to  the  Indian  roa<lcr,  of 
a  mixture  uf  thingH,  *goo<l,  bad,  and  in- 
different,' of  sweet  little  omnffo«  and  bits 
of  hanilH"!  >tick.  -liri.'-  of  >u|^Mr-caiio  and 
rinds  uf  unripo  fruit,  all  concocted  together, 
and  made  u))on  the  wbola  into  a  rery 
tolerable  confection.  .  .  . 

lAdy  Falkland,  by  her  happy  aeloction 
of  a  tiann  .  to  a  certain  extent  deprecates 
and  (lisiirnis  criticiRm.  Wo  cannot  complain 
that  her  work  is  without  plan,  nnoonnaoted, 
and  sometimes  trashy,  for  these  are  exactly 
the  conditions  impliwl  in  the  word  chow- 
chow.'  Bombay  QtuurtarlyJUpkm,  January, 
p.  100. 

1882.  — "The  variety  of  u»es  to  which  tfM 
conijKHind  word  'choW-chOW'  i^*  put  ia 
almojit  endles-s.  ...  A  '  No.  1  choio-chiOW* 
thin^  signifies  utterly  worthless,  bnt  ndien 
applied  to  a  brcakfiLst  ur  dinner  it  means 
'  unexceptionably  good.*  A  *  chotr-rhow  * 
cargo  if*  an  a-s-orted  cargo  ;  a  '  treiiural  shop  ' 
is  a  ^ ckoir-chmr'  shop  .  .  .  One  (factory)  was 
called  the  * ckmr-fhinr,'  from  ite  being  in- 
habited bv  divers  Paraees,  Moormen,  or 
other  natiTea  of  India."— rA«  Fonheae, 
p.  08. 

CH0WDB7,  8.  H.  cUauiUMri,  lit. 
'a  holder  of  four' ;  the  explanation  of 
which  i.s  obscure  :  [lathor  Ski.  cluikra- 
dharin,  'the  bearer  of  the  discus  as  an 
eu.sign  of  authority '].  The  usual  appli  • 
cation  of  the  terra  is  to  the  headman 
of  a  rraft  in  a  town,  atid  more 
ixirticiilarly  to  the  person  who  is 
selected  by  Government  as  the  agent 
through  whom  supplies,  workmen,  &e., 
are  supplied  for  public  purpcees. 
[Thus  tne  daiidhiiri  of  carters  provides 
carrii^  the  C^iaiudhari  of  Kahira 
bearers,  ajjd  ?*o  on.]  Fonuerly,  in 
placeH,  to  Uie  headman  oi  a  village  ; 
to  certain  holders  of  lands ;  and  in 
Puttack  it  wju<s  under  nativ*-  rule, 
applied  to  a  district  Kevenue  olticer. 
la  a  paper  of  'Explanations  of  Terms' 
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furnished  to  the  Council  at  F<»rt 
William  by  Warren  Hastings,  then 
Barident  at  Muradbagh  (1759),  chow- 
drees  are  defined  as  *' Lmdholders  in 
the  next  rank  to  Zeniindara."  (lu 
Long^  p.  176.)  ("Comp.  TEMBV- 
NASTEB.]  It  is  also  an  lionoritic 
title  given  l»y  servants  to  one  of  their 
number,  usual  ly,  we  believe,  to  the  mdlf 
[see  MOLLT],  or  ^rdener — as  khallfn 
to  the  cvMjk  and  \n.\\uY,  jdmaUldr  t<t  the 
hliwlUi^  mehtar  to  the  swee^ier,  sirddr  lu 
the  bearer. 

e.  ISOO. — '* .  .  .  The  people  were  brotight 

to  irach  a  state  of  rtbcdience  that  one  revenue 
officer  would  firing  tMtiiity  .  .  .  chaudhariB 
together  hy  the  nock,  and  enforce  payment 
b^blow*."— irul*i<d-dU  Barnif  in  Mltot,  iii. 

c.  1343. -"The  territories  dejicndont  i>n 
the  capital  (Delhi)  axo  divided  into  hundreds, 
each  of  which  has  a  Janthaxi,  who  is  the 
Sheikh  or  chief  man  of  tlie  Hiiidtts."~/6ii 

BatiiUi,  iii.  388. 

(1772.— "Chowdrahs,  land-holders,  in  the 
next  rank  to  Zemoendon." — I'errUti  Virw  ttf' 
Bengal,  Gloss,  s.v.] 

1788.—"  Chowdiy.  —  A  Ljuulholdor  or 
nmmr.  Properly  he  is  above  the  Zemin- 
dar in  rank  ;  but,  according  to  the  present 

custom  of  Bengal-,  he  is  deemed  the  next  t<> 
the  Zemindar.  Most  commonly  luted  as  the 
principal  pim-eyor  the  market*  in  towns 
or  camps. '—/luifMM  r«ca^/ary(Stookdale's). 


[(yWK.  a.  H.  chauk.  An  open 
place  or  wine  street  in  the  middh*  <»f 
a  city  where  tlie  market  iii  held,  [a-s 
for  exunnle,  the  OhOitdfa  Chauk  of 

Delhi].     It    seeni.S    to   he   ad<i]ite(l  ill 

Persian,  and  there  is  an  Aral>ic  form 
SSkf  which,  it  is  just  possible,  may 
ha^  been  borrowed  and  Arabized  fi*om 
the  present  word.  Tlie  radical  i«leu  of 
cliauk  seems  to  be  "four  ways"  [Hkl. 
tkahuiika\  the  crosdng  of  streets  at 
tlie  centre  of  busine.'*s.  ConiiMire  Car- 
faXf  and  the  Quaitro  Cantmi  ot  Palernio. 
In  the  latter  city  there  is  a  market 
plare  (  ailed  Piazza  Ballard,  which  in 
the  l«ith  century  a  chronicler  call.'^ 
ikffuelkiUaraUty  or  as  Amari  interprets, 
Sor-Balhara. 

[1888.— "The  (  handy  Choke,  in  Delhi 
...  is  perhaps  the  broadest  street  in  any 
eity  in  the  Sast."— •MVaiiar,  JEKwrtunu  in 
India,  I  49.] 

OHOWNEE,  8.  Tbe  usual  native 

name,  at  least  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
foran  Anglo-Indian  cantonment  Cq  v  ). 
It  is  H.  cfUuionlf  'a  that<-iied  root, 
cMdpntf,  ehhana,  t.  *to  thatch.' 


(.1829.— "The  Kegent  was  at  the  chaoni. 
his  standinir  oamp  at  Gagrown.  when  this 
event  occurred."— Tod,  AtuutU  (Otlctttta 

reprint),  ii.  611.] 

CHOWEINGHEE,  n.p.  The  n  une 
of  a  rojid  and  iiuarter  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  most  ot  the  best  European 
houaee  stand ;  Chawnm^ 


"The  houses  ...  at  Choi 
rImj  will  Ik5  much  mure  healthy." — Aton- 
Karr,  ii.  20:'*. 

1790.  — "To  die  a  larjre  tank  oppotrite  to 
the  Cheringhee  Kuildings."— /frir/.  13. 

1791.  — "  Wlu  ru.-is  a  robbery  was  com- 
mitted on  Tuesday  night,  the  fint  instant, 
un  the  Chowringhy  Road." — Ibid.  54. 

17W.  "  For  PrimU  Salt.  A  neat,  com- 
{lact  and  new  built  ganlca  house,  pleasantly 
situated  at  Choorixigy,  and  from  ita  oon- 
tijrnity  to  F<irt  William,  peculiarly  well 
adcul.ited  for  an  officer  ;  it  would  likewise 
be  a  handsome  pnmsion  for  a  native  lady, 
or  a  child.  The  price  is  1500  sicca  rupoes." 
—Ibid.  ii.  841. 

ISO:^  " Chouringhee,  an  entire  villii^'c* 
of  ^vilac-e.1,  runs  for  a  considerable  length 
at  nght  angles  with  it,  and  altogether  forms 
the  finest  ^ncw  I  ever  beheld  in  any  oity.**— > 
IaI.  Vulentia,  i.  236. 

1810.— "As  I  enjoyed  Oalootta  much  lesa 

thi.s  time  ...  I  !>  f?  it  with  Ics-^  reirret. 
Still,  when  ]>nfl8ing  the  Chowringhee  road 

the  la.«t  day,  I — 

*  Looked  on  stream  and  sea  and  plain 
As  what  I  ne'er  might  see  again.'" 

mpkinilmt^  in  Life^  i.  281. 

181S.  -Ho  wii*hed  all  HielU-nhiini,  al 
Chowringhee,  all  Calcutta,  could  .see  him 
in  that  |)utrition,  waving  his  hand  to  such  a 
lioauty,  and  in  company  with  such  a  famous 
buck  ait  Kawdon  Cowley,  of  the  Guards." — 
I  anit^  Fair,  ad.  1867,  i.  237. 

CHOWRY,  s. 

(a.)  Sei  CHOULTEY. 

(b.)  H.  thdumtr,  fhnn'trl :  from  Skt. 
rjiamara,  rhdmara.  The  bu.'^h y  tail  of  I  he 
Tibetan  Yak  (u.v.X  often  Sf  t  in  a  costly 
decoratcfl  hainile  l(»  u'^e  as  a  fly-flapper, 
in  which  form  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
si^ia  of  ancient  Asiatic  royalty.  The 
tail  was  al.s<i  often  attached  to  the 
horse-trappings  of  native  warriors  ; 
whilst  it  formed  from  remote  times 
the  standard  of  nations  and  nomad 
tribes  <if  (  V-iif  i  a1  .\>ia.  The  Vak-tails 
and  their  use^  are  mentioned  by 
Aelian,  and  1)y  Ooemas  fsee  under 
7AK).  Allusions  to  the  cAdmara,  a.<i 
a  sign  of  royalty,  are  frequent  in  Skt. 
Ux>Ks  and  inscriptioius,  e.g.  in  the  Poet 
KalidiBa  (see  transl.  Iiy  Dr.  Mil)  in 
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J.  An.  Soc.  limg.  i.  342  ;  the  Amarakosha, 
ii.  7,  31,  &c.).  The  common  Anglo- 
Indian  expression  in  the  18th  century 
appears  to  have  1)een  "Cow-tailfl" 
^.v.).  And  hence  Bogle  in  his 
Journal,  as  published  by  Mr.  MarUuun, 
calls  Yaks  by  the  absurd  name  of 
^''cow-tailed  ayw&,"  though  "hors<'- 
tailed  cows"  would  have  been  more 
gennana ! 

e.  A.D.  200. — **  Bowr  St  yini  9U,  ipoiu- 

Kovt  Tf  »rai  4XXoi't  iyplovt  ifU^Qr  to\tQv 
1ft  Tiiur  fioQp  ical  rdt  fivioir6fiat  Touwvrai,  nai 
/Up  vQfta  irn^i^iAarcf  curtv  Me'  rdt  8i 

Hat.  An.  XV.  14. 

A.D.  634-5.— .  .  with  his  MniM  which 

were  darkene<i  by  tho  .o|K:>tless  ohlflUiaB 
that  were  waved  over  them."— ^iAofe  /«- 

c.  940.— "They  export  from  thi'<  <  .  nntry 
the  hnir  named  dl-tamar  (or  al-chamax)  of 
which  thojic  fly-flaj's  arc  made,  with  handles 
of  silver  or  ivory,  which  attendants  held  over 
the  heads  of  kings  when  giving  audience." — 
J/of 'tk/t,  i.  385.  The  expreerions  of  Ma^'udx 
are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  Assyrian  and 
PcrsejKjlitan  sculptures.  (See  also  Marcv 
Folo^  bk.  iii.  ch.  18 ;  Nic.  CoKti,  p.  14,  in 
iMui  til  lAc  XrOk  CbMhtry). 

1623. — "For  adornment  of  their  horses 
they  carried,  hung  to  the  cantles  of  their 
aaddlea,  great  tufts  of  a  certain  white  hair, 
hng  ana  fine,  which  they  told  me  were  the 
tii&  of  oertani  wiM  oxen  found  in  India.*'— 
P.  delta  ValU,  ii.  662 ;  [Hnk.  Soc.  ii.  260]. 

1809.  — "He  also  presented  me  in  trays, 
which  were  as  usual  laid  at  my  feet,  two 
beautiful  chowries."— Z4Mtl  VaUHtia,  i.  428. 

1810.  — "  Near  Bmhma  are  Indra  and 
Indranee  on  their  eleph.int,  and  below  is  u 
female  figure  huIdiDtx  <AaaMra  OT  dhOW- 
ree." — Mana  (rraham,  56. 

18lf7.  — "  A  black  fem.ilo  5^Iave,  richly 
dressed,  stocnl  lichind  him  with  a  chowry, 
or  oow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle,  which 
ahe  need  to  keep  off  the  fliea."— A>  IT.  Aott, 

CHOWBTBUBDAB,  s.  The 
servant  who  carriea  the  Obowxy.  H. 

P.  chauhrt-bdrdor. 

1774.— "The  Deb-Rajah  on  horseback 
...  a  ehowra-burdar  on  each  aide  of  him." 
—Bogle,  in  MarJtkam't  Tibet,  2i. 

[1838. — "  .  .  .  the  old  king  waa  sitting  in 
the  garden  with  a  chowXTbadar  waring  the 
flioH  from  him."— Jfui  Mitn.  Op  Ike  CSnoKry, 
i.  138.j 

OEOWT.  OHOUT,  s.  Mahr.  chatith, 
*one  fourth  |>art.'  The  )>laokm.iil 
levied  bv  the  MaUrattas  from  the 
provincial  govemora  aa  eompenaation 


for  leaving  their  districts  in  immunity 
from  plunder.  The  term  ia  also  ap- 
plied to  .some  other  eiacfeioDS  ot  lice 

ratio  (see  IViUon). 

[lf).'')9.  — Mr.  Whitcwny  refers  to  C5w»te 
(Dec.  VII.  bk.  6,  ch.  tj),  where  this  word  is 
wsvd  in  ruference  to  paymont.s  made  in  15.59 
in  the  time  of  D.  Constautine  de  Bragun^a, 
and  in  papem  of  ^e  early  port  of  the  17ta 
oentory  the  King  of  the  GhOllttaa  ia  fre- 
quently mentioned.] 

1644.— "TMr  mng  holds  In  mr  landa  of 

Daman  a  certain  payment  which  they  call 
Chouto,  which  wa.M  paid  him  long  before 
thoy  iKjlonged  to  tho  Portugues>e,  and  so 
after  they  came  under  our  power  the  pay- 
ment oontinned  to  be  made,  and  about  tOM* 
exactions  and  payments  there  have  rifcn 
great  disputes  and  cuntentioiis  on  one  side 
and  another."- .Bbsonv  (H8.). 

1674. — "  Mes,senger8  were  sent  to  Basscin 
demanding  the  chout  of  all  the  Portugue<<e 
territory  in  these  parts.  The  chmit  means 
the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue^  and  this  ia 
the  eariiest  mentian  we  find  of  the  daim." 
— Orme's  Frafjmi'Tits,  p.  45. 

1763-78.— "They  (tho  English)  were  .  .  . 
not  a  little  surpnsed  to  find  in  the  letters 
now  received  fmm  Tiiilajoruw  ami  his  apctit 
to  themselves,  and  in  stronger  terms  to  the 
Nabob,  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  ChOVt 
or  tribute  due  to  the  King  of  the  Morattoes 
from  the  Nabobship  of  Azoot." — Othm^ 
ii.  228-9. 

"Tho  Peshwah  .  .  .  cannot  hare 
.  to   two  chontes,  any  mt)rc  than 

to  two  rovcniK-s  fnan  any  village  in  the 
'  same  year."-  U'eUinytun  jJesp,  (ed.  1837)| 
ii.  175. 

1858.-  ".  .  .  They  (tho  Mahratta-i)  were 
accustomed  t<>  demand  of  the  provinces  they 
threatened  with  defaslation  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public  revenue,  generally  the  fourth 
part ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the 
chout,  became  tho  recogni/Ad  Bfmhratta 
tribute,  tho  price  of  the  absence  of  their 
plundering  hordes."— IFMfRcy,  Orientai  mtd 
Ling,  StMditi,  ii.  20-21. 

OHOTA,  GHAYA,  OBEY,  s.  A 

root,  [generally  known  as  chayroot,] 
(Hedyvtis  umbellalat  Lam»  Uldeiilandxa 
wnh.y  L.)  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  OmeAon- 
accae,  affording  a  red  dve,  .'^ometimc3 
called  '  India  Madder,'  ['  Dye  Root/ 
* Rame.shwaranj  Root'];  from  Tam. 
Jufyarer^  Malayal.  chdyaver  (chdya, 
'colour,'  TVT,  'rrx)t').  It  is  ex]>orted 
from  S.  India,  and  was  so  also  at  one 
time  from  Ceylon.  There  is  a  figure 
of  the  plant  in  LeUru  Edif,  xiv.  164. 

c.  ir>r)G.  "Also  from  .S'.  Time  they  layd 
great  store  of  red  yame,  of  lximl>a.st  died 
*rith  a  rtHjte  which  thoy  call  saia,  as  afore- 
aayd,  which  colour  will  never  out." — (Jwttccr 
Fnitrike,  in  Matf,  [ii.  354]. 


1803.  —  ' 
a  riyht  t< 
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1683.— "Ne  vi«a  anchom  di  d«tt«  laia  da 

va  altro  luogo  detto  Pstopoli,  e  se  ne  tingoDo 
parimente  in  S.  Thom%>. "—Balbi,  I.  107. 

1672.— "Here  groweth  yery  good  Zn^^*" 
^BatdaeuM,  CfyUm. 

[1679.  —  "  ...  if   tlit'v   would  provide 
miutors  of  CbM  and  White  goods.  .  . 
^Memoriatl  <(f  &  Matter,  in  Kuima  Man., 
p.  131.] 

1726.  — "8«ya  (a  dye-ioot  that  w  used  on 
the  CtMst  for  painting  «hintM«)."— rofenAjrii, 

Chor.  45. 

1727.  — "The  Inlands  of  liiu  (near  Masu- 
linatam)  produce  the  famous  Dife  called 
Sliaii.  It  is  a  Shrub  gruwinp  in  Omundx 
that  an  oTerfiown  with  the  bpriug  lidos." 
^A.  UamHUm,  i  870;  [ed.  1744.  i.  874]. 

1860.  —  "The  nther  pnxlnctions  that  con- 
•tituted  the  cxjuirts  of  the  Island  wero 
sapaii-W(K>(l  to  I'orsia ;  and  choya-ruots,  a 
substitute  for  Madder,  ooUoctod  at  Manoar 
...  for  transmissioii  to  Surat." — TtnneiU'$ 
Ceylon,  ii.  F,  \  55.  See  also  Cully's  C^tai 
O'tweOeer  {Ib^j,  p.  40. 

CHUGEAEOO,  s.  English  soldier's 
lingo  for  Chokra  (q.v.) 

OHXFOKBB.  From  H.  diakar, 
ihaUbcar,  ehakrOt  Skt.  chakra,  *a  wheel 
or  circle.* 

(a.)  s.    A    (juoit    for  iiii,'  th« 

English  game ;  but  more  jnoperly 
the  sharp  <[iioit  or  discus  which  coii- 
stituted  iin  ancient  Hindu  inissiK? 
weapon,  and  is,  or  wuh  till  iiTiMitly, 
carried  l.y  the  Sikli  fanatics  called 
Akdl}  (sfe  AKALEE),  generally  en- 
cirilin;.,'  theii-  peaki-il  turl>;in.s.  The 
thiug  is  descriWd  by  Tavernier  (E.  T. 
ii.  41  :  [ed.  Ball,  i.  *82])  aa  carried  by 
a  company  of  Mahonnnedan  Fakirs  1 
whom  he  met  at  Sherjiur  in  (Jiizerat. 
See  ahio  Lt.-Col.  T.  Lewiii,  A  Fly,  &c., 
X>.  47  :  [BgerUm,  Handbook,  PL  18,  No. 
64]. 

1516.— "In  the  Kingdom  of  Dcly  .  .  . 
they  have  some  steol  wheels  which  thoy  call 
chacarani,  two  tinj^'crs  lm>ud,  shurp  outsido 
like  knives,  and  without  edge  inside ;  and 
the  surface  of  these  is  the  sise  <A  a  snuiU 
plate.  And  they  carry  seven  or  eight  of 
these  each,  j»ut  <>n  the  left  ann  ;  and  thoy 
take  one  and  ]'ut  it  on  tlic  finger  uf  the 
rie'ht  hand,  and  make  it  spin  round  ouuiv 
times,  and  ho  they  hurl  it  at  their  enemies. 
—liarlma,  KXl-lOl. 

1630. — "In  her  right  han<l  sheo  l»are' a 
ebnckerey,  which  i.^  an  in.'<tniment  of  a 
XOnnd  forme,  and  sharp-edged  in  the  super- 
fleies  thereof  .  .  .  and  siting  off,  in  the 
quitkiu-ss  of  his  inntiun,  it  i^  ;ilile  to  dilincr 
or  con uey  death  to  a  farre  remote  enemy." 
— £on(,  Dm,    lAs  toisM  Rdigimit  12. 


(b)  V.  and  8.  To  longe  a  horse.  H. 
(kammd  or  duknst  Aomd.  Also  *the 
lunge.' 

1829.— "  It  wa."*  t:  t  intali/ing  to  See 
those  fellows  chlLckering  their  horsey  not 
more  than  a  quarter  a  ndle  from  our 
poel.' WoU         i.  168. 

[(e.)  In  Fblo^  a  *period.* 

[19()0.    "Two  ijoute  were  played  to-day 

.  .  .  in  the  openiag  dtUkker  Capt.   

carried  the  ball  in.^OMiiAnMf  MdU,  Ang. 
13.J 

CHnCKBRBUTTT,    n.p.  This 

Nulgari/.ed  Bengal  Brahman  name  i-j, 
aa  Wilson  points  out,  a  corruption  of 
(hakramrUi,  the  title  assumed  by  the 
most  exalted  ancient  Hindu  .^jove- 
reigns,  an  universal  Kmi>er()r,  whose 
chariot-wheels  rolled  over  all  (so  it  is 
explained  by  some). 

c.  400.— "Then  the  Bikshuni  Uthala  began 
to  think  thus  with  herself,  'To^lay  the 
King,  ministers,  and  i>eoitIe  are  all  going 
to  meet  Buddhn  .  .  .  hut  1-  a  woman  how 
can  1  contrive  to  get  the  first  hight  of  him  ? ' 
Buddha  immediately,  by  his  divine  |Xiwer, 
changed  her  into  a  holy  Cbakravaxtti 
Raja?'— IVvaefr  of  Fak-^nui,  tr,  iy  Bmle, 
p.  63. 

c.  460.—"  On  a  certain  day  (Asoka), 
having  .  .  .  ascertained  that  the  KU{>er- 
naturally  giftetl  .  .  .  Niiga  Kin^,  whoso 
age  extended  to  a  Kapjto,  had  seen  the  four 
liuddhas  ...  be  thoa  addressed  him :  *  Be- 
loved, exhibit  to  me  the  pcrmn  of  the 
omniscient  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  the 
ChakkawatU  of  the doetrine.'"— 7%e  Makt- 
icanso,  p.  27. 

18;')6.  — "  The  importance  attached  t<>  the 
pos-^exsiuti  of  a  white  elephant  is  traceable 
U}  the  Buddhist  system.  A  white  elephiint 
of  oertain  weodorful  endowments  is  one  of 
the  poven  precious  things,  tho  |H>-<-«os.<iion  of 
which  niarKH  the  MaAa  Cbakravartti  Raja 
.  .  .  the  holy  and  iinivL'rs;il  Mivereign,  a 
character  which  appears  once  in  a  cycle." — 
Mission  to  the  Vowrti^ Ata  (Major'a  Fnayre'a), 
1868,  p.  154. 

CHUCKLAH.  s.    H.  chikUi,  [Skt. 

«7(<A/.nf,  'a  whci'l'].  A  teniforial  sub- 
divisiou  uudur  the  Muhomiuedau 
^'ovemment)  thus  defined  by  Warren 
il  l  iiii<^%  in  the  paper  quoted  under 
CHOWDET: 

1759.— "The  jurisdiction  of  a  J'Aoidar 
(xeo  POVJDAS),  who  reeotTee  the  rents  mm 

the  Zi-iiiitirhirs.  and  aoooonte  foT  them  with 

the  (iovorniuont." 


1760.—"  In  the  treaty  concluded  with  ttia 
Nawal)  Mecr  M.thiimmud  Ctsim  Khat»,  om 
the  27th  Sept.  1760,  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  . 
the  Saglish  anny  should  be  ready  to  amist 
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Ixim  in  the  maoaffemeat  of  all  affuira,  and 
that  the  lands  of  the  oimUahB  (districts) 

-of  Burdwan,  Midnajnire  and  Chittngong, 
should  bo  araigned  for  all  the  chargos  of  the 
company  and  the  army.  .  .  ." — Harimjton's 
Analjftuof  tkt  Laws  and  MegulatioiUf  vol.  i. 
•CUentte,  1806.1809,  p.  5. 

CHUCKLEB,  8.  Tam.  and  .Malavfil. 
JuJckUif  the  name  of  a  very  low 
«Mte,  members  of  which  are  tan- 
ners or  cohl (lers,  like  the  f'hamdrs 
<aee  CHUMAB)  of  Upper  India.  But 
whDat  the  latter  are  reputed  to  be  a 
very  dark  caste,  the  Hi  nckUrs  are  fair 
(see  Elliot's  Gloss.  Ity  iJnimes,  i.  71,  and 
(kUdvxWs  Gram.  074).  [On  the  other 
hand  the  Madriu  Otou.  (8.V.)  says  that 
as  a  rule  they  are  of  **a  dark  black 
hae."]  CoUoquiidly  in  S.  India 
OkudGbr  ia  vaai  for  a  natdve  ahoe- 
naker. 

e.  1680.  — "All  the  Oentoos  ((.\nliot)  of 
ihOM  parts,  especially  those  of  Bisuoga, 
hKW9  many  castes,  which  take  precedence 
one  of  another.  The  lowest  are  the  Gba- 
aairilit,  who  make  shoes^  and  eat  all  aa* 
•clean  flesh.  .  .  ."—PrimoreHonrajko.,f.96, 

17fiO.— "Shaakalaya  are  ahoemaken^  tad 
held  In  the  eeme  despioable  light  on  tiie 

CoRnnandel  Poant  the  Xiaddea  and  POl- 
lieeon  the  Maiabar.  '—Ipes,  26. 

a>  1790.—**  Anaai  n*eit«e  f|Qe  1e  rAmt  de 

la  elaSM  m€priA^  des  i)nma.<4 ;  >^vr>ir  los 
tediakelis  ou  cordnnniers  et  lex  rrt/iant  on 
foHSoyeurs,  qui  s'occiipcnt  ile  reiiterrcment 
•et  la  combustion  des  murU,"—tittafner, 
H.60. 


[1814  .—".  .  .  the  chockly,  who 
4he  d<^grading  duty  of  executioner.' .  .  — 
Addy,  Mmmen,  dte.,  iffindia^  ii.  283.] 

1869. — "The  Ki'maflu  or  mercantile  c^wsto 
of  Madras  by  long  established  cu.'stom,  are 
re»iuirtjd  to  send  an  offering  of  betel  to  the 
chnoklera,  or  ahoemaken,  before  contract 
ing  thefa*  naiffiMH.**— ^  W.  Elliot,  in 
J,  JMn.  Am.,  N.  8.  toI.  i.  108. 

OHUCEMUCK,  6.  H.  chakmak. 
-'Flint  and  steel.'  One  of  tlie  titles 
inferred  on  Haidar  'All  In^fore  he 
rose  to  power  waa  'Ohakmak  Jang^ 
•Fiieloekof  War*?  See  H.  of  Hydur 
Jfaik,  112, 

CHUOKBUM,  8.  An  ancient  coin 
•once  generally  eortent  in  the  8.  of 
India,  Ifalayal.  chakram,  Tel.  chnk- 
ramn ;  from  Ski.  dutkra  (see  under 
€HUCK£B).  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  vaa  its  Taloe,  aa  the  statements 
are  inconsistent:  nor  do  they  con- 
firm Wilson's,  that  it  wjis  equal  to 
4me4ent]i  of  a  |>aj;oda.   [Acooraing  to 


the  Mudrtts  Glow,  (s.v.)  it  bore  the 
Minie  relation  to  the  gold  Pagoda  that 
the  Anna  does  to  the  Blipee,  and 
under  it  again  was  the  co])j>er  Cash, 
which  was  its  sixteeuth.t  The  de- 
nomination aorviTaa  in  TmTUicore, 
[where  28|  go  to  one  rupee.  (Ibid,)} 

l.''».'>4.— "  And  the  fanoms  of  the  lAace  arc 
called  chocrdes,  which  are  coins  of  inferior 
gold ;  they  are  worth  12*  or  121  to  the 
pardtto  of  gold,  reckouinff  the  jmnao  at  300 
rm,**'»A»Mtmaf  lAnfw  oet  Psioe,  86. 

1711.—** The  Enemy  will  not  oome  to  any 

aproenient  unless  we  consent  to  pay  30,000 
chuckrums,  which  we  take  to  be  16,600 
and  odd  pagodiw."— In  WkeUer,  &  166. 

1813. — Milbuni,  under  Tanjorc,  pives  the 
chncknun  as  a  coin  ooual  to  20  Madras, 
or  ton  gold  fanams.    20  Madras  fanams 

wotild  bo    of  a  pogoda. 

[P'roin  the  ditticulty  of  liaii'lling 
these  coins,  which  are  small  and  round, 
they  are  counted  on  a  dyneknna 
iKKiVd  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tlaiuuii 
(q.v.).j 

OSUDDEB,  a.   H.  dUfdaf,  a  sheet, 

or  s(iuare  piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind ; 

the  ani|»le  sheet  commonly  woni  as  a 
mantle  by  women  in  N.  India.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  cloths  .spread  over 
Mahommedan  tombs.  BarlH>'^a  (151G) 
and  Linschoten  (1598)  have  dtautars^ 
chautarfy  as  a  kind  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  not 
the  same  word.  CJwwtars  (Kcur  among 
Bengal  piece-g<xxls  in  AJilbunij  ii.  221. 
^Tlie  word  is  chautdr^  'anything  with 
tour  threads,'  and  it  ocrnrs  in  tlie  list 
of  cotton  cloths  in  the  A  in  (i.  94).  In 
a  letter  of  1610  we  have  **C%a«tor» 
.ire  white  and  well  reuue-sted  "  (Datn  ers, 
Letters^  i.  75) ;  "  Vhatders  of  Agra " 
{Foster^  Letters^  ii.  4^ ;  Cocks  has 
tine  Ca^o  or  Ch<nDUr"  (Diary,  i.  8(j)  ; 
and  in  1G15  they  are  called  "Cbiotor" 
(Foster,  iv.  51).] 

1525.—"  Chader  of  Ounhaya.'*— /.m- 
limnfa,  56. 

[c.  1610.  —  "  From  Bengal  conies  another 
sort  of  hanging,  of  fine^linen  painted  and 
ornamented  witii  ooloors  in  a  very  agreeable 
fa-^hinn  :  these  they  call  iadar."— /^yrattf 
de  Luiut,  Uak.  Hoc.  i.  222.] 

1614.— *' Pintados,  chints  and  chadon."— 

Prtfton,  in  Pxrc/uui,  i.  530. 

1673. —  "The  habit  -f  these  water- 
nymphs  was  fine  Shudders  of  lawn  em- 
broiclered  on  the  neck,  wrist,  and  skirt 
with  a  border  of  several  coloured  silks  or 
threadfl  of  goM."— J7«rier(^  8rd  ed.  191. 
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1832.— "Chuddur  .  '.  .  h  laiye  piece  of 
cloth  or  sheet,  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
breadths,  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  body.  Men  luually  sleep 
rollc<l  up  in  it."— JSTcnUoti^  ^jlmooN-<- 
JtiatHf  xii.-xiii. 

1878. — "Two  or  three  women,  who  had 

bMD  chatteriiuj  away  till  we  appeared,  Imt 
who,  on  seeing  \m,  (ircw  their  'chadden' 
.  .  .  round  their  faces,  and  retired  to  the 
ftarther  end  of  the  boat."— Zi/e  in  (A«  Mo- 
/nm'f,  u  79. 

The  Bampore  Ghudder  is  a  kind  of 
ah&wl^  of  tne  Ti1»etan  i>hawl-wool,  of 

tmiforiii  ofilnur  without  jvitfcni,  iiifult' 
oriciiially  al  Ruiupiir  on  thu  fcJullej  ; 
ana  of  late  vears  lai^ly  iinjiorted  into 
England  :  ({M  i'  tlic  Punjab  Mono,  on 
Wool^  ji.  9).  Curiously  enough  a  claim  ; 
to  the  derivation  of  the  title  front 
Rinipur,  in  Rohilkhand,  X.W.P.  is 
made  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  1st  ed. 

CHTJL!  CHULLO!  v.  m  iumera- 
tive  ;  'Go  ou  !  Be  «|uii  k.'  H.  rhalo  ! 
inijier.  of  rhalm'ty  to  go,  go  sjice^iily. 
[Ajiotlii  r  I  iiiiiinii  use  of  the  wor*"!  in 
Anglo- Imii.m  slang  is — "  It  won't 
chul,"  'it  \M  n't  answer,  sn<  ( l  ed."] 

c.  1790. — ".te  iiKHitJii  lie  tr^*s  bonne  heure 
dan^  uiun  )<itlani{uin.— Tschollo  (c'ci(t*k- 
dire,  niarvho),  cri^ront  axm  oonJia,  ot  aus^i- 
t6t  le  vt»yBge  comment" — Haafuer,  ii.  6. 

[CHUMA&,  8.  H.  Chumdr,  Skt. 
rhttrma-harOy    *one    who   works  in 

l<:iil;  i,   .mil  iliiis  answering  to  the 
Ghuckler  of  S.  India  ;  an  inqwrtant  1 
c-a.stc  found  all   through   N.  India,  i 
whose  primary  occupation  is  tanning,  | 

lint  a  Targi'  ninnlM  f  arc  agricultiiristij  j 
and  day  IhImuuxis  «>t'  \aii<ius  kinds.  ' 

[18255.    •'  Kroni   this  alHiniinatiou,  beef- 
eating  .  .   .  thty  [the  BheclsJ  only  nink  : 
above  the  Choomars,  or  sboemAkerii,  who  ■ 
feast  oo  dead  earcaiieff,  and  are  in  Central 

India,  as   elsewhere.   (Icorind   sn  imck-un 
that  they  are  not  allowcii  to  dwell  within  ' 
the   precincts   of   the  villaj.'©,"— J/o/Ico/m*,  I 
CfHtral  Jtididf  2ud  od.  ii.  I7\i.}  I 

CHUMPUK,  s.  A  highly  oma- 
mental  and  .sin  red  tm*  (Muheh'a  rluxm- 
pacUy  L.,  also  J/.  lih»:fdii\  a  kind  oi 
magnolia,  whose  odorou.s  yidlow  bloe- 
soms  arc  nnuh  jni/.d  )>v  Hindus, 
offered  at  shrines,  and  rubbed  on  the  ; 
body  at  marriages,  &e.  H.  diam/uf/;,  i 
Skt.  ihiimpoAa*  Drury  .stmn^nly  s-iys 
that  tln>  nanip  is  "ilcrivrd  from 
(Jiampa,  an  iilund  bttween  Cauibogia 
and  (Vichin  China,  where  the  tree* 


grows."  Ciutvxpa  is  not  an  islaufl, 
and  certainly  derives  its  Sanskrit 
name  from  India,  and  did  not  give  a 
name  to  an  Indian  tree.  Tlie  tree  is 
found  wild  in  the  Himalaya  from 
Nepal,  eastward;  aho  in  and 
Tena-sserim,  and  along  the  Qhauts  to^ 
Travancore.  The  use  of  the  term 
dutmjHika  extends  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  it  is- 
highly  prized  by  Malay  women,  who 
put  it  in  their  liair.] 

1623.  -  "  Among  others  they  showed  mo  a 
flower,  in  size  and  fomi  not  unlike  our 
lily,  but  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  with 
a  sweet  and  jxjwerful  scent,  and  which  they 
call  Champa  [ciampi]."— A  ddta  VaUt,  ii. 
517  ;  [Hak.  Sx-.  i.  40J. 

1786. — *'  The  walks  are  scented  with 
blossoms  of  th.'  champac  and  nagiaar,  and 
the  T>lantatioiu»  of  pepper  and  ooflfea  ar» 
eijuaily  new  and  pteanng.**— i8iir  IT.  Jonf*, 
in  Man.,  &c.,  ii.  81. 

1810.— "Some  of  th.-..  i  V  N)  build  in 
the  sweet-scented  champ&ka  and  tlie 
mango."— JfarMt  ChrakaM^  SB. 

1819.— 

"  Hha  wandering  ain  tbey  lahit 
On  the  dark,  the  idlent  stream ; 

And  the  chumpak'a  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dreaim." 

SMtetf^  Linee  to  « ItuUait  Air^ 

1821.— 

"  Some  ehnmpak  flowers  proelahn 
it  yet  dndne.** 

Mtditin,  Sttiehei  in  BindoodoMt  78. 

CHUNAM,  s.  Prepared  lime  \  al8» 
.siK'cially  used  for  fine  polished  plaster. 

Form.s  of  thi.s  word  occur  both  in 
Dravidian  languages  an<l  Hind.  In 
the  lult«'r  chfind  is  from  8kt.  churna^ 
'jMiwder';  in  the  former  it  is  some- 
what nncertain  whether  the  word  is, 
or  is  not,  au  old  derivative  from  the 
Sanskrit.'  In  the  first  of  the  following 
quotations  the  word  used  seems  taken 
from  the  MalayU.  chtMndmbOt  Tarn. 
//  'ffinihu. 

U<10.-  "And  thoy  alw>  cat  with  the  said 
leavee  (hotel)  a  certain  lime  made  from 
oyster  shells,  which  they  oall  olonama."— 
Vartkemoy  144. 

1563.—".  .  .  so  that  all  the  nanMa  yoa 

meet  with  that  are  not  Portuguese  are 
Malalmr  ;  such  as  beitx  (betel J,  chona, 
which  ia  lime.  .  •       G'ttrcM.  f.  87^. 

c.  1610.  — ".  .  .  ]'vn  jHirte  son  ^ventnil, 
I'autre  la  l«it-te  <l'ar^'cnt  pleino  do  betel, 
I'autro  uno  boete  on  il  y  a  du  chlUia&,  qui 
est  de  la  chaux."— Pvronf  dc  Laml,  ii*. 
84 ;  [Halt.  Soe.  iL  185]. 
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Itfl4.— "  Having  burnt  the  great  idol  into 
Chnnab,  lie  mixed  the  jxjwrlerod  lime  with 
pdH  leave.<«,  and  gave  it  to  the  Kajputs  that 
they  might  eat  the  objectM  of  their  wor- 
ship."—irVrtiAta,  nnot«a  by  Qmtbrmirt^ 
Not.  et  Ext.,  xir.  510. 

167.'}.— "The  Native.^  chew  it  (Bttol)  with 
Ghinain  (Linw  of  caUiiiied  Oyst«r  SbaDs)."— 
Fryer,  40. 

1687.  -"Tliat  stMru-s  of  Brick,  Iron. 
Stones,  and  Chenam  be  in  readiness  to 
make  up  any  breaoh."— IfiMAna*  Ckmmtlu- 

ti'ott.s,  in  ]yf>'-!  >  ,  i  168. 

1689.— "Chinam  is  Lime  made  of  Cockle- 
shells, or  Lime-stone;  and  Pawn  is  the 
Leaf  of  a  Trco."— Or//(<////«,  1*23. 

1760-60.  — "  The  Hooring  is  generally  com- 
poaed  of  a  kind  of  loam  or  stucoo,  called 
dmwSB,  being  a  lime  made  of  boratah^." 
—Orote,  i.  62. 

1763. -"In  the  CkMckUk  of  Silet  for  the 
naoe  of  five  years  .  .  .  mv  phoasdar  and 
tlM  Company's  ^omastah  snau  jointly  ure- 

\v\rv  chtinam,  of  which  each  shall  dcfrny 
all  ex jivD^es,  nnd  half  the  chnwm  s<j  miulo 
-hall  \m  given  to  the  C'om|>anv,  and  the 
other  half  lihaU  be  for  ray  mm.  —Tnatp  of 
A/ir  Jnjfir  iriA  the  Compantf,  in  C^trmenoti  $ 
L.  <if  Cfi,Y,  i.  64. 

1809.-  "The  n»w  of  chuaam  pillars  which 
supported  each  Hide  .  .  .  wan  of  a  ahining 
whita."— Valwtia,  i.  61. 

OHUH^  Ta  V.  To  aet  in  mor- 
t ar ;  or,  iiion-  frainently,tD  plaster over 

\s  \i\i  t  hunani. 

16vS7.  — .  .  to  get  whiit  great  jars  he 
can,  to  put  whaat  in,  and  chenam  them  im, 
and  sat  them  nmnd  the  fort  curtain."— In 
Wkteler,  i.  168. 

IflO©.— .  .  haniig  Olio  .  .  .  room  .  ,  . 
baantiftilly  ahnnammed. VaiaUia,  i. 

Both  noun  and  verb  are  u^  abo  in 
the  Anglo-Chineae  aettlementa. 

CHUNABQUBH,  n.p.  A  famous 
Tock'fort  on  the  Gange.s,  above  Benares, 

and  on  the  right  l«ink.  The  name  ia 
l»elieved  to  lie  a  corr.  of  Charuna-^ri, 
*Foot  Hill,'  a  name  prohahly  giveti 
from  the  actual  re.s^'nihlance  of  the 
rock,  seen  in  longitudinal  ]>rotile,  to  a 
human  foot.  [Tliere  is  a  local  legend 
that  it  represents  the  foot  of  Viannn. 
A  native  folk  etyniolog)-  make."  it 
a  oorr.  of  Chanddlgarhy  from  some 
legendary  connection  with  the  Bhangi 
tnl)e  (see  CHANDAUL).  (See  Onoke, 
Tnf>fs  and  CaMes^  i.  263.)] 

[1768.— "Sensible  of  the  vast importanoe 
of  the  fort  of  Chnnar  to  Sojah  at  Dowlah 

...  we  have  directed  Col.  Barker  to  rein- 
force the  garrison.  .  .  ." — Letter  to  Court  v/ 
JHnetoTBf  &  KavM;  App.  78. 


[17Sa.--"  Chnnar,  called  by  the  natives. 
Chundalghur.  .  .  jFbri&  Or.  Hem.  2nd 
ed.  ii.  m.] 

OHUPATTY,  s.  H.  chapdtl,  an  un- 
leavened cake  of  bread  (generally  of 
coarse  wlieateu  meal),  palled  Hal  with 
the  hand,  and  baked  upon  a  griddle  ;. 
the  usual  form  of  native  hread,  and 
the  staple  food  of  Upper  India.  (See 
HOPPBB). 

1615.— Parson  Terry  well  describes  the 
thing,  but  names  it  not:  "  The  ordinary  sort 
of  }>eople  eat  bread  made  of  a  coarse  grain, 
hut  Ixjth  toothiiomo  and  wholesome  and 
hmrty.  They  make  it  up  in  broad  cakes, 
tUdc  like  our  oaten  cakes ;  and  then  hake  it 
upon  small  round  iron  hearths  which  they 
carry  with  thera."— In  Pvrckae^  ii,  1468. 

1810.— "Chow  patties,  or  bannooks."— 

Wiffiamson,  V.  M.  ii.  348. 

1857.  — "Knnn  village  to  village  brought 
by  one  messenger  and  sent  forward  by 
another  passed  u  mysterious  token  in  the 
sha|)e  of  one  of  those  flat  cakes  made  f^om 
flour  SAd  water,  and  forming  the  common 
bread  of  the  people,  which  in  their  language, 
are  cjillcd  chupattieB."— A'c  v'""  •'^/'".'/ 
i.  570.  [The  original  aecoiint  of  this  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  'Tiine*^'  dated  "Bom- 
bay, March  3,  1857,"  is  quoted  in  2  aer. 
N.  A'  Q.  iii.  365.1 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  noble  and 
gallant  (lOvernor-General  who,  when 
Ooni])elled  to  rough  it  for  a  day  or  t^\  o, 
acknowledged  that  '^^chuprag^ies  and 
nuuitukkm  were  not  sucii  l>ad  diet,*^ 
meaning  OhiipattlM  and  MnnnUa. 

CHUPKUN,  s.  H.  chaphm.  The 

long  frmk  (or  cassock)  which  i.s  the 
udual  drexs  in  Upi)er  India  of  nearly 
all  male  native.s  who  are  not  actual 
labourers  or  indigent  Twjrsons.  Tlie 
word  is  ]»rolial»ly  of  Turki  or  Mongol 
origin,  and  is  perhaj>s  identical  with 
the  chakman  of  the  Ain  (i.  90),  a  word 
still  u.sed  in  Turki^tan.  [VaiiiLery, 
(,S7' ^ /(f'.v,  121  .f'77.)  de.s<_ril)e.s  l>oth  the 
Tciuiimn  or  u})j>er  co;it  and  the 
TtkoBmm  or  gown.l  Hence  Beames'a 
connection  of  chnpJcnn  with  tlie  idea 
of  chap  as  meaning  compressing  or 
clinging  [Platts  aiapahul,  *to  be 
])re.s.Hed '1,  "a  tightly-fitting  c(»at  or 
ca.s.sock,  is  a  little  fanciful.  {C<mp. 
Gram.  i.  212  seq.)  Still  this  idea  may 
have  shaped  the  corruption  of  a  foiei^ 
word. 

1883.— "He  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  only  I  am  not  sure  that  he 

wore  a  .shirt  in  those  dayi— I  think  he  had  a 
chnpkun,  or  native  undor-garment." — C. 
Rome,  in  L,  of  Id,  iMirrtneet  L  &9. 
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CHUPBA,  n.p.  C7Mi//ra,  [or  perhaps 
rather  (^haprti^  *a  collection  m  straw 
huts,'  (see  CHOPPER),]  a  town  and 
head-qiiarter  Ntution  of  the  District 
S&ran  in  Bahur,  un  the  north  bank  of 
theGangea. 

1W6.— "Tlio  Holland  Comnftny  have  n 
HouM  there  (at  Putrm)  by  reason  of  their 
tcade  in  Salt  Petor,  which  they  refine  at  a 

jreet  Town  called  ChOTXpar  ...  10  le^ipne.s 
above  Patna."— TV* rmuVr,  K.  T.  ii.  M  ;  led. 
Baa,  i.  122]. 

1726.— *<9]oppen  (CAir/m)."— Fa^Vn, 
Chortm.,  Ac,  147. 

CHUPBASSY,  s.  H.  chapnhi  tlu- 
l>eai'er  of  a  duijjriUf  i.e.  a  badge-plate 
imcribed  with  the  luune  ni  the  olRee 
to  which  the  bearer  ia  attaehed.  The 

rh<tpr«fst  U  an  oftice-niessenper,  or 
htMK'hnian,  I'tuiin^'  .-null  a  Imdge  on 
A  cloth  or  liatlui  l««»lt.  The  term 
U'longs  to  till.-  litn^Ml  Pn'sidonrv.  In 
Madras  Peon  is  the  usual  term  ;  in 
Bombay  Pattjrwalla,  (H.  pattiicdld), 
or  "  man  of  tlie  belt."  The  etymology' 
of  chajrrm  i.s  ob.scure  ;  [tlif  popular 
account  i.s  that  it  i.s  a  rorr.  i>f  P.  clutp-o- 
rdtty  'left  and  right'] ;  but  sie  li'timeji 
(Coinp.  tinti,).  i.  21-2),  who  glveS  buclde 
iis  ill*'  original  UH-aninj.:. 

18t>5. —    1  renioniiM-T  the  day.s  when  every 

servant  in  my  house  w:i.h  a  ohnpraiiee.  with 
the  ezoeptioo  of  the  Khanaamnavn  and  a 
Portnguose  Ayah."— Dmrt  Bungaloir, 
p.  889. 

0.  ism.— 

*'  The  bic  S.'ihil)".>*  tent  h'.\.<  gimc  innn  under 
the  Pcopul  tree, 
With  his  horde  of  hung^  chnpraiaeei, 

and  oily  sons  of  the  <|utlf— 
I  pnid  them  the  hriKc  thev  wnnted,  and 
iSheitan  will  Huttle  the  bill." 

Sir  A.  a  Lyall,  The  Old  Ptndmre. 

1877. —  "Ono  of  my  chuprassies  or 
messengers  .  .  .  was  badly  wounded." — 
Jfeadow$  TayloTt  Life,  i.  227. 

1880. — "Throoffh  this  refractory  medium 
the  people  of  ImUa  see  their  rulers.  The 
Chnpraaaie  paints  his  master  in  oolonn 

drawn  from  hi«  nwn  Vilack  heart.  Kvery  lie 
lie  telln,  everv  insinuation  ho  thnjws  out, 
every  dunuimi  he  make.-*,  is  enci.irscd  with 
his  master's  name.  Ue  is  the  arch-slanderer 
of  our  name  in  India." — Afi  Baba,  102-3. 

CHUBB,  8.  n.  rh,ir,  Skt.  r!>„r,  Mo 
move.'  "A  sand-luink  or  i.sland  in 
the  current  of  a  river,  deposited  by 
the  w.iter,  claims  to  which  wore 
rtunilated  by  the  Bengal  K^.  xi.  1825  " 
{WiUon).  A €kar  is  new  allavial  land 
depoeitea  by  the  great  riven  as  the 


tioods  are  sinking,  and  covered  with 
ffrass,  but  not  neceasarily  insnlated. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  Mr.  Marsh 
mentions  a  very  similar  word  as  used 
for  the  same  thinp  in  Holland.  "  New 
sandbank  land,  iiAnrd  with  gr;i.ss«'s, 
is  called  in  Zeelan<l  >»hor"  {Man  ami 
NaturCf  p.  339).  The  etymologies  are, 
however,  probably  (piite  apart 

1878. — "  In  the  dry  season  all  the  various 
streams  .  .  .  are  merely  silver  threads  wind- 
in^r  ainonjr  innunientblo  sanely  ii^Iand.s,  the 
soil  of  whiih  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Indigo.  They  are  called  Chnis." 
—JLi/e  «a  Ms  Mi(fumf,  U.  8  »eq. 

CHUBBUCK,  s.  A  win  el  or  any 
rotating  machine ;  particularly  applie<i 
tosimjile  machines  for  cle.inin«i  cotton. 
Pers.  charkh^  'the  ( »-l«'stial  sphere,'  'a 
wheel  of  any  kind,*  »lv:<-.  Beng.  rharak 
is  apparentiv  a  corrupt  i- in  of  the 
Persian  word,  farilitatt  rl  liy  the  near- 
ness of  the  8kt.  chukia,  iVc. 

—  POOJAH.  Beng.  rharnh-ptijil 
(see  POOJA)-  Tlie  Swinging  Festival  of 
the  Hindus,  held  on  the  siui's  entrance 
into  Aries.  The  |H'rfonner  is  sus- 
jH'nded  from  a  long  yard,  fravt-rsiiig 
rounil  on  u  mast,  by  hov>ks  iKUvsed 
through  the  muscle  over  the  olade- 
Ixiues,  and  then  wliirle<l  round  ao  as 
to  Hy  out  centrifugiiilv.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  Iwirlwi-ous  display  is,  or 
latterly  was,  ijj  Bengsil,  but  it  was 
foiiiifiiy  pivvaient  in  nirmy  [»nrl.s  of 
India.  [It  is  the  Slurry  (Ca.  and 
Tel.  sirft,  Tam.  tHrnliU  Tel.  «rft,  'a 
lio(,k')  of  S.  India.]  There  is  an  old 
de;4.  rij)tiun  in  Purcluis's  I'Uyrimage,  p. 
1000 ;  also  (in  Malabar)  in  A .  Httmilton, 
i.  270  ;  [at  Ikkeri,  1\  delii  Vnlh,  Hak, 
Soe.  ii.  259]  ;  and  (at  ('.iL  ulta)  iu 
HelMM's  Jfi('(  /(('/,  ((Uott  d  !'t  !o\\. 

c.  14>'W).  "Alii  a<l  <)rn.iinli>s  currus  i»er- 
foniti)  lat^Tt'.  fune  per  corpus  imnii>so  ^e  ad 
currum  siutiwodunt,  tJouclentcsuue  et  ii^i 
ezanimati  idolnm  comitantur;  id  optimum 
sacrificium  i>utant  et  ftccepti-««ininm  deo." — 
Conti,  iu  I'oyyiv»f  lit  I'ur.  J'ortuiute,  iv, 

[1754.— 8ee  a  long  aocottnt  of  the  Bengal 

I  rit«  in  /r«,  27  •/'/.]. 

\  1824.— "TheUindooKestivalof  XhuiTUCk 
I  Poojah'  et>ninienced  to-day,  of  which,  a«« 

my  wife  ha.s  j^iven  an  account  in  hor  journal, 

II  shall  only  a<ld  a  few  iwrticular-.'  -  //ti»r, 
ed.  1844,  i*.  67. 

CHUERUS,  s. 

a.  H.  dtartu.  A  sini]>le  apparatits 
¥rorked  by  oxen  for  drawing  water 
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from  a  well,  and  discharging  it  into 
irri^ion  cbanneU  by  meaiiB  of  niilli-v 
ropes,  and  a  laige  Uag  of  hiae 
chartA,  Skt.  rhnnna).  [See  the  de- 
aeriptaou  iu  ForU&,  Or.  Alem.  2nd  ed. 
i.  168.  Hence  the  area  Irrigated  from 
a  well.] 

^^1^20.— "T(i  onch  Churras.  di>'r.«i,  or  .«kin 
of  laud,  there  atUiLhed  twenty-livo  l>co- 
ghiw  tjf  irri(r:it.<l  liiud."  —  2W,  AnnoU 
(CaJcutta  rei>r. ).  ii.  ti^^.  J 

b.  H.  (/lano,  [si'iid  t^)  ralli-d 
Wcause  the  drug  is  collecled  by  men 
who  walk  with  leather  aprons  through 
ihf  tield].  The  resinous  exudation  of 
the  henip-plant  (Cnnuahis  Itnlini), 
which  is  tne  Imsis  of  iiitoxiuitiu^' 
preparations  (see  BAXO,  OUHJAX 

[18J2.-  "The  Moolah  somctimos  niokod 
the  intoxicatuig  drug  called  Cbiia."— 
£tpkim9tm»e,  Vatdml,  i.  844.] 

CHUTKABBY,  CHATTAOAB,  in 
8.  ludi'i,  a  hah*cu.ste  ;  Taiu.  i<hntti-kar, 
'one  who  wears  a  waistcoat'  (C.  P.  B). 

CHUTNY,  s.  H.  chatiu.  A  kind  of 
."^trong  relisli,  made  of  a  number  of 
rondiment8  and  fruits,  &c.,  used  in 
India,  and  more  e.s|H»cially  by  Mahom- 
medaiLi,  and  the  merits  of  which  are 
now  well  known  in  England.  For 
native  chutny  recijMS,  .see  Herklots^ 
tjii nmn-e-hhvi^  2nd  ed.  xlvii.  seqtf. 

1813.— "The  QhatnA  i»  sometinies  made 
with  ofMo»>iiat,  Hiue- juice,  frnrlic,  and  chillies, 

and  with  the  pickles  is  placed  in  deep  loaves 
n*iind  the  large  cover,  to  the  number  of  30 
or  40."  -forbM,  (M  Jiem.  iL  fiO  fejf.;  [2&d 

©ii.  i.  ;iis\ 

IS'jiX  "  ••  Chitnee,  Chatnee.  wme  of  the 
hot  spices  made  iiit<i  a  jwi-ste,  h\  Ixjin^ 
l>niis<Kl  with  water,  the  'kitchen'  of  an 
( ndian  peammt."-  A  rc.  of  TownAip^ Lomtf, 
in  Tr,  LU.  Soc.  Bombay,  ii.  194. 

OHUTT,  ^.  H.  eMof.  The  proper 
meaning  of  th«*  vernacular  wora  is  'a 
roof  or  platform.'  But  in  modern 
Anglo-Indian  its  usual  application  is 
to  tne  coarse  cotton  sheeting,  stretched 
on  a  frame  and  wliitewasiied,  wliich 
forms  the  usual  ceiling  of  rooms  in 
thatehed  or  tiled  houses ;  {woperly 
eft<ft(ar-ohAa(|  'sheetHseiling.' 

OHUTTANUTTT,  n.p.  This  was 

one  of  the  three  villages  jnin  based 
for  the  Eo-st  India  Company  in  IG86, 
when  the  agents  found  their  ])osition 
in  Hugli  intolerable^  to  form  the 


settlement  which  became  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  The  other  two  villages  were 
Calcutta  and  Govindpui .  Dr.  Hunter 
s|H*lls  it  Stltaiutt't,  luit  till'  obi  An<,'lo- 
Indian  (»rlbograjiby  indicate.s  (  'imtiinatl 
as  jirobable.  In  the  letter-books  of  the 
Fa<  tmy  Conncil  in  tlie  India  Office  tlx' 
earlier  letters  from  this  establishment 
are  lost*  but  down  to  S7th  March, 
1700,  they  are  dated  from  ^'Ohlltta- 
nutte";  on  and  aft.  r  Jun.-  8fb,  frfnu 
"Cakutla";  and  Irom  Au{.(usl  liOlh 
in  the  same  yejir  from  "  Fort  William'* 
in  Cab  utta.  [Sec  }{>')lq>x.  Diary,  Hak. 
Sof.  ii.  lix.]  According  to  Major 
Halph  Smyth,  GhatinatT  occnpied  **the 
.site  of  the  jire.sent  native  town,"  i.e. 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 
Calcutta  stood  on  what  is  now  the 
Euro]>ean  commercial  part;  and 
Govindpur  on  the  present  site  of 
Fort  William.* 

17^3.— "The  Huogly  Phouwiar  deoiaudiog^ 
tho  rnvment  of  the  graund  rant  for  4  nMmth* 
from  Januaiy,  luunely ; — 

R.     A.  p. 

Sootaloota,  CaK-ntta.  .  82.'i  U  0 
Gi>viiulpoor,  Picar .  ,  70  0  0 
(^onndpoor,  Oaleutta  .  33  0  0 
BuxieH   .      .      .      .18  0 

Agreed  that  the  Praiident  do  iktv  tho  mmo- 
oatof  cMb.**-»CbiUfi.  WUham,  April  30, 
ia  LtMgf  48. 

CHUTTBUM,  s.  Taui  x^iran^ 
which  is  a  eormption  of  Skt.  tattra, 
'alMxIe.'  In  S.  India  a  luuise  where 
pilgrims  and  travelling'  ntembers  of 
the  higher  castes  are  entertained  and 
fed  gratuitously  for  a  day  or  twa  [See 
GBOmiTBT,  DHUBHULLUL] 

ISOr.  —  "There  arc  twfi  distinct  kinds  of 
buildings  confounded  by  Kurt)i»cans  under 
tho  name  of  ('hi)uUn/.  Tho  first  in  that 
called  by  the  natives  Chatoram,  and  built 
for  tho  accommodation  of  travellers.  These 
.  .  .  have  in  ffeneral  |jent  nK)fs  .  .  .  buil^ 
in  tho  ft>rm  of  a  square  eiu-lo-.iii|7a  court.  .  .  . 
The  other  kind  are  prt>i'<.rl,\  miilt  for  tho 
reception  of  images,  when  these  are  carried 
in  proceiwlon.  Theso  haTe  flat  roofs,  and 
consist  of  ono  amrfmoiit  "iily,  and  by  tho 
natives  are  called  MamliijHim.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  Ch&tnram  and  the  Minufd/Hun,  there 
is  another  kind  of  building  widen  by  £iixd> 
t^>ean«  is  called  fWf!f ry ;  in  the  Tuuol 
L-\njrua);e  it  is  calle<l  Tum/  I'luuial,  or  Water 
Shed  .  .  .  sniall  tiinliiinirs  where  weary 
travellcrM  may  enjoy  a  temporary  re[X)so  in 
the  shado^and  obtain  a  draught  of  water  or 
milk."— Btiduauin,  My$*rrc,  i.  11, 15, 

•  &tal.  and  Gnoq.  JUf.  q/  IA«  M  i><f«imiuUa  DUh 
I  IrM,  Oileuttn,  IMT,  p.  ft7. 
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CINDERELLA'S  8LIPPEB.  A 
Hinda  atory  on  the  like  theme  upue^u-s 
-among  the  Hala  Kanara  MSS.  oi  the 

Mackenzie  ColltH  tion  : — 

"SMianfmUvilM.'noa  dromwd  beraUpp«r 
in  a  reaei'vofr,  ft  waa  foond  hf  a  ftahennan 

of  Kiifii iind"ari,  who  sold  it  to  n  shup- 
keeper,  \>y  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  VgrabdJiH.  The  Prince,  on  seeing  the 
beauty  of  the  alippei;  fell  in  lore  with  the 
wearer,  and  offered  uu^ge  rewards  to  any 
person  who  should  find  and  bring  hor  t4j  hirn. 
An  old  woman  un<lertook  the  tiisk,  and 
succeeded   in   tracing    the   shoe   to  \\.» 

•owiMT.  .  .  — Madctnzie  ColMioHt  by  M. 
U.  WilmHy  «.  S2.    [The  tale  is  not  un- 

•oommon  in  Indian  folk-tore.  See  AfijtJi  C»«r, 
(Hndenlla  (Folk -lure  iyjc.)^  ii.  »1,  183, 
466^fte.l 

CiNTRAOBANaES.  iSee  ORANGE 
■and  SUirOTA&A 

CIBGABS,  11. i>.  Tlif  tcrrit»»ry  to 
the  north  of  the  Coroniaudel  Coast, 
formerly  held  by  the  Nisam,  and  now 
forming  the  districts  of  Kutna,  Godi- 

v.iri,  Viz;ipi|witaiu,  Ganj;iin,  and  a  part 
of  Nellore,  waa  long  known  by  tli»*  title 
**Th8CiTwn,'*m  "Northern  Crnvn*" 
(/.<*.  Governments),  now  <d!i(  iallv 
obsolete.  The  Circars  of  Chicacole 
(now  Vizagapatam  DistX  Rajamandri 
and  Ellore  (these  two  embraced  now 
in  (;<)<i:lvan  Dist.),  with  Condapilly 
(now  embraced  in  Kistua  DisU),  were 
the  subject  of  a  grant  from  the  Great 
Mopnl,  olttained  by  C'livc  in  1765, 
eouhrmed  by  treaty  with  tlie  Nizam 
in  1786.  Oantar  (now  also  included 
in  Kistna  Dist.)  devolved  eventually 
bv  the  Siune  treaty  (but  did  not  come 
jjt^rmanently  under  British  rule  till 
1803.  [For  the  historv  .see  Madraa 
Admin.  M<ni.  i.  179J  'C.  P.  Brown 
■says  the  exureasiou  "  The  Circars  "  was 
first  used  by  the  French,  in  the  time 
•of  Bussy.  [Another  name  for  the 
Northern  Cir<ars  was  the  Carling  or 
OarltTu/o  country,  apiKirently  a  corr,  of 
KaUtufa  (see  KUNO),  see  Ptingle,  7>»ary, 
rfr.,  of  Ft.  Sf.  c.-orqc,  ist  aer.  vol.  2, 

p.  125.    (See  8IRCAB.)] 

1768.—"  11  est  k  remarquer  qu'aprte  mon 
dtfpert  d'Ayder  Abad,  Salabet  ZingiM  a 

nomn)<5  un  /V  vf''»r,  ou  (Toiiverncur,  pour 
los  uujitrcs  Cerkars.  '— >W»totr<-,  by  fiussy, 
in  Litns  (/.  MM.  d"  Htim^^  dt  Laity  tt 

mttrr.*,  I'ari'^,  ITtitj,  \>.  '24. 

]7t)7.  ■•  l..:t.r  from  tho  Thief  and  Council 
at  Mn-iili[':i1.iin  .  .  .  tli.it  in  con.-io-iueuco  of 
orders  from  the  Pre»«iitent  and  Council  of 
FVirt  St.  Oeoige  for  securing  and  sending 


away  nil  \n^rant  Kurupcaus  that  nii^ht  bo 
niL-t  with  in  the  Circars,  thev  buvu  embarked 
there  for  this  place.  .  .  .  —Fori  WUliwoi 
Omuii.,  in  lAtng^  476 

1789.  —  "The  mo^<t  important  public  trans- 
action .  .  .  itf  the  siurender  of  the  Uuntoor 
Oirear  to  the  Company,  by  which  it  becomes 
{KMsessed  of  the  whole  (Vmst,  from  Ja^fger- 
naut  tc»  C'^i»e  Ctimorin.  The  Nimm  made 
himself  master  of  that  ]>r'>vinco,  soon  after 
Hyder's  invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  aH  an 
u<|uivalent  for  the  arrears  of  peahcmh^  due  to 
him  by  the  Company  for  the  other  Circart." 
—LeUer     T.  Munru,  in  Li/e  by  GUig,  i.  70. 

im— "Although  the  BUkkn  are  our 
earliest  possessions,  there  are  none,  perhaps^ 
of  which  we  hare  so  little  acounte  know. 

k'djfo  in  ovcrythinfi:  that  repjirds  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  people." — Sir  T.  Munro,  iu 
&/aee«nw,  Ac,  hySirA.  ArlmtkHott  i.  301. 

We  know  from  the  preceding  ouota- 
tion  what  Munro's  spelling  ot  the 
name  was. 

1836.— "The  district  (alkd  the  dmn, 
in  India,  is  part  of  thu  ctMist  wbidi  extends 
from  the  Camatic  to  Bengal.  .  .  .  The 
domesilo  economy  of  the  peo^e  is  singular ; 
they  intiabjt  Tilla^  (!!),  and  all  labour  is 
l^erformed  by  public  servants  jmid  fnim  the 
public  stock."— /'A////^,  AlHUon  of  /''acU, 

1S78.  -"(Jcnerat  Sir  .1.  C.  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
,  Uo  entered  the  .Madra.s  Array  in  1820,  and 
j  in  1834,  acconlinj;  to  ofticial  desjiatche.-*, 
I  displayed  *  active  isea],  intrepidity,  and 
'  judgment'  in  dealt  no  witk  fhr  mvagt  triba  \% 
(yri.tMi  I- no  inn.  at  the  Circars  '  f  "M  -OKfMaiy 
Soticc  in  lIommiCiTd  Jduil,  Apni  27. 

CIVILIAN,  s.  A  term  which  came 
into  use  alK)Ut  1760-1770,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  covenanted  Euroj)ean 
servants  of  the  E.  I.  (company,  not  in 
iiiilitarv  enipluy.  It  is  not  used  by 
Grase,  c.  1760,  who  was  himself  of 
such  service  at  Bombay.  [The  earliest 
ouotation  iu  the  N.EJK  is  of  1766 
from  Malcolm's  L.  of  Clivfy  54.1  In 
Anglo-Indian  jMirlance  it  is  still  ap- 
propriated to  members  of  the  cove- 
n.mtcd  Civil  Service  [see  COVENANTED 
8EEVANT8J.  The  Civil  Service  ia 
mentioned  in  OarraeeM'CM  L.  of  GZuw, 
(c.  178.')),  iii.  IC)4.  Fnuii  an  early  date 
in  the  Comjwny's  history  up  to  1833, 
the  memlxirs  of  the  Civil  Service  were 
classified  during  the  first  five  years  as 
Writers  («i.v.)i  tlien  to  the  8th  yeiir  as 
Factors  W- >  ^he  9th  and  1 1  th  aa 
Junior  MenhanU;  and  thenceforward 
as  Senior  Merrhanta.  These  names 
were  relics  of  tlie  original  commercial 
character  of  the  E.  I.  Company^  trans* 
actions^  and  had  long  ceased  to  havB 
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any  practical  meaning  at  the  time  of 

tli.ir  al)oHtion  in  1833,  when  the 
Charter  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85), 
removed  the  last  tracea  of  the  Company's 
•oommeidal  eadatence. 

1S48.  (I-idy  O'Dowd'H)  "quarrel  with 
Lady  «mith,  wife  <rf  Minos  Smith  the 
puisne  Jud^o,  in  stfll  rameaibered  l>y  some 
iX  .Madras,  when  the  CoIonel'M  lady  .snapped 
her  fiuj^on*  in  the  Judges  l.aily's'fuce,  and 
«!iid  »ked  never  walk  behind  ever  a  l»epgarly 
Civiliail."— KaniVy  Fair,  ed.  1867,  it.  85. 

1873. — "  You  bloated  eivUians  are  never 
patisfitd,  retorted  the  other."— it  True  Re- 
Jurmfr,  i.  4. 

C3LASSY,  CLASHY,*.  n.kkalus7, 
usual   etyni.   from   Arab  khnhJg.  A 
tent-pitcher ;    also    (lx?tause  usually 
taken  from  that  class  of  aervatits)  & 
man  employed  sw  chain-man  «»r  start- 
man,  &c.,  In-  a  surveyor ;  a  native 
sailor ;  or  MatroSB  (q.v.).   Khaldf  is 
<^fmstantly  lused  in  Hindii.stani  in  the 
eenae   of   'liberation';    thu.s,    of  a 
prisoner,  a  magistrate  sjiys  'khala* 
loro,'  'let  him  go.'    But  it  is  not  cleiir 
how  Ichaldin  pr.t  its  f>r«liiiary  In'lian 
sense.    It  is  also  written  khaldthl^  and 
Vnllers  haa  an  old        word  IMoAa 
for  'a  .ship's  rudder.*    A  learned  friend 
au^ests  that  this  may  l>e  the  real 
O^ffin  of  khaldA  in  its  Indian  iu>e. 
[JSKoldk  also  means  the  *  escape  channel 
of  a  ranal,'  and  kluilfl/ti  niay  nave  lK>en 
•originally  a  person  in' charge,  of  such  a 
work.] 

1786.— *' A  hundred  tllAlM  havo  been 
eent  to  joa  from  the  nmenoe.''— TIummo'* 
LfUtrt,  171. 

1801. — "The  seiH^vH  in  a  l>ody  were  to 
briqg  op  the  rear.  Our  left  flank  was  to  tie 
«o*erea  bjr  the  ma,  and  our  right  by  Gopie 
N'rith's  men.  Then  the  clashies  and  other 
armed  foUowera." — Mt.  Staoart  ElpliiiutoM, 
in  Life^  i.  27. 

1821.— "  If  the  tent*  got  dr>',  the  clashees 
(tont-pitchers)  allowed  tliat  we  might  pro- 
ceed in  the  morning  pwepewWMily.*'— jr<ft€r, 
«a.  1844,  i.  194. 

CLEAEINQ  NUT,  WATEE 
riLTEE  NUT,  8.  The  .seed  of  &try- 
fhnos  potatorum^  L.  ;  a  tree  of  S.  1  ndia  ; 
[known  in  N.  India  aantrma&f,  m'rmali^ 
'dirt-cleaner  *].  It  is  so  called  from  it« 
prooertv  of  clearing  muddy  water,  if 
well  mobed  on  the  uuride  of  the  vessel 
whiehia  to  be  filled. 

CLOVE,  s.  Tlic  flower-bud  of  Car^o- 
pfcyUum  arumnticvm,  L.,  a  tree  of  the 
MolucGaB.  The  modem  Enj^iah  name 


of  this  spice  is  a  kind  of  ellipsis  from 
till'  French  don*  (jirojiuy  *Nail.s  of 
Girofle.s,'  i.e..  of  [inrufala,  rnriiojihylla, 
&c.,  the  name  by  wliich  this  spice  was 
known  to  the  ancients ;  the  roll  oM 
Engli.xh  name  was  .•iiniilar,  S  tove  gillo> 
Houre,'  a  name  which,  cut  in  two  like 
a  {Mjlypus,  h&a  formed  two  (iiiteient 
creatures,  the  clove  (or  nail)  U  ing  as- 
signed to  the  spiiM',  and  the  'gilly- 
flower' to  a  familiar  clove-smeLlirig 

,  flower.  The  comparison  to  nails  nms 
thruiii^Mi  iiianv  languages.    In  rhine.se 

I  the  thing  is  called  ting-hiang,  or  'miil- 
spice*;  in  Persian  mekhak,  *  little 
nails,'  or  '  nailkins,'  like  the  (lerinau 

,  Xelken,  Xiigtkhen,  and  Gewurtxruagtl 

j  (spice  nail). 

!  ri602-:i.  — ".\lsoe  l)o  carefull  to  jrott  to- 
^'ether  all  the  cloues  you  oan."— itWwwirf, 
/Vrrf  Letu-r  tiook^  36.] 

COAST,  THE,  n.p.  This  term  in 

books  of  the  18th  century  means  the 
'Madras  or  Coromandel  'Coa.st,'  and 
often  *the  Madras  Presidency.'  It  is 
curious  to  find  llapaXfa,  "  the  Shore,*^ 
iftplied  in  a  similar  .sj»ecilic  way,  in 
Piolemy,  to  the  coast  near  Cape 
C  'Omorin.  It  will  be  seen  that  tne 
t»Tni  ''Cm^t  Army,"  for  "Madnw 
Army,"  occurs  quite  rettently.  The 
Persian  rendering  of  Cocut  Army  by 
liandaif  below  is  curious. 

1781. — "JuHt  imi»orted  fmni  the  Coast 
...  a  very  fine  assortment  of  the  foUowine 
cloths."— /Mfwi  OfucMf,  Sept  15. 

179;3.  - I'n-;cducod  by  iiovi  lty,  and  iin- 
inlluenced  )iy  example,  the  belles  of  the 
Coast  have  courage  enough  to  be  unfatthion- 
able  .  .  .  and  we  still  nee  their  charm in^; 
tresMS  flow  in  luxuriant  ringlets."  Hugh 
Hoi^i,  78.  ^ 

1800.—''  I  have  only  1892  Coast  and  1200 
Bombay  »ei><jy8."—irr//i;i^(/«,  i.  227. 

180-2. -"From  HyduraWM  also.  Colonels 
Roberta  and  Dalrymple,  with  4')00  t>f  the 
IluHduri  or  coast  aipahee.M."— //.  of  IUign, 
oj'TipA  Sw/tdH,  E.  T, >y  MiUt,  p.  2.'>3. 

1879.— "Is  it  anv  wonder  then,  thnt  the 
Coast  Army  has  lost  it^  ancient  renown, 
and  that  it  is  never  employed,  as  an  army 
should  he.  in  fighting  the  battles  of  its 
country,  or  its  employers?"— /^J/ofc  Sui>rt 
in  Br.  Uurmah,  &c.,  i.  m. 

OOBAN0.  See  KOBAHQ. 

COBILY  MASH,  .«».  This  is  the 
dried  bonito  (<|-v.),  which  has  for  ages 
been  a  staple  of  the  Maldive  Tala.T3ft. 
It  is  stiU  especially  esteemed  in  Achin 
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and  other  Malay  oountries.  The  name 
is  explained  below  by  Pynird  as  'Idack 
liah,'  and  he  is  generally  to  be  depended 
on.  But  the  first  accurate  ehteidation 
haslieen  given  by  Mr.  H.  C*.  P.  Bell, 
of  the  Ceylon  C.  S.,  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  iov  Oct.  1882,  p.  2U4  ;  see 
also  Mr.  BelVa  Report  on  Maldive 
Uawh,  Tolonibo,  1882,  ]).  93,  wliere 
there  is  an  account  of  tlie  preparation. 
It  is  the  Maldive  halw-hili-mdt,  *b]aek- 
bonito-fish.*  The  seeond  word  corre- 
sponds to  the  Singhalese  bol<nj<L 

c.  im.— "Ita  flMh  M  red,  and  without 
fnt,  but  it  smellfl  lik«  mutton.  When  caught 
cju-h  fish  is  cut  in  fnur,  slightly  Ixnlcd,  and 
then  i»luce<l  in  bsuskets  of  pahn-leuf,  and  i 
hung  m  thf  snioko.  When  ^rfectly  dry 
it  is  eatao.  From  this  ooimtiy  it  is  exported 
to  India,  China,  and  Yemen.  It  n  called 
Kolb-al-mfts."— /6»  Jtelnto  (on  Haldiree), 
iv.  112,  aU>  311. 

Ifj/S.— .  .  They  eat  it  with  a  sort  of 
(Irifd  Hsh,  whi<:h  ccini--  fniin  tin-  Nlands  nf 
Alalediviii,  and  resembleti  jerked  beef,  and 
it  is  oaUed  OoBltlawiasa  "—Acoda,  10ft. 

f.  1610. — **Ce  p<iis.-<"ti  i|ui  sv.'  jiroini  aiii^i, 
s'aiHille  genendement  en  luur  languu  cobolly 
maaaa,  c'est  k  dire  du  poisson  noir.  .  .  . 
lis  le  font  ouire  en  de  I'eau  de  mer,  et  pais 
le  font  j»echer  au  feu  sur  den  clayes,  en  sorle 
«ju*cstant  sec  il  se  garde  fort  long-tcmj>,x."— 
I'l/ranl  dt  Lafo/,  i.  138 ;  see  abo  141 ; 
[tiak.  Soo.  i.  190  (with  Gm/«  note)  and 
194]. 

1727.— "The  Bonetta  iij  caught  with  H'H»k 
and  line,  or  with  nets  .  .  .  they  cut  the 
Fish  from  the  Back-bone  on  each  Side,  and 
lay  them  in  a  Shade  to  «lry,  sprinlcHng  them 
-soiuctiiiios  with  Sea  Water.  When  they  are 
dry  enough  .  .  .  thev  wnip  them  up  in 
Leavea  of  Coooa-nut  IVoes,  and  put  them  a 
F(x>t  or  two  under  the  Surface  ot  the  Sand, 
and  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  heoome 
Imked  aj*  hard  as  SUx-k-tl-h.  .iiul  Ships  coiue 
from  Atcfiten  .  .  .  and  purcha.se  thoni  with 
Gold-dust.  I  have  seen  Comalamaah  ifor 
that  is  their  name  after  they  are  dried) 
sell  at  Atcheeik  for  8L.  iU^l.  per  1000."— 
A.  HamUtoH,  i.  ^47  ;  [etl.  1744,  i.  850]. 

1783.  —  "  Many  Maldivia  Ixiats  come  yearly 
to  Atchecn,  and  bring  chicHy  drie<i  lumnftta 
in  sniJill  I'irro*  uhout  twn  or  throe  ounces  ; 
this  is  a  aurt  of  staple  article  of  commerce, 
many  shops  in  the  Bazar  dual  in  it  on!}', 
having  largo  quantities  piled  up,  put  m 
matt  bags.  It  is  when  properly  cured, 
hard  like  horn  in  the  middle  ;  when  kept 
long  the  worm  gets  to  it." — FmresL,  V,  to 

1*^1:^.— "The  fish  called  Commel  mntch. 
so  much  esteemed  in  MalaUtr,  is  CHiught  at 
Miniooy."— irt/tem,  i.  921,  also  336. 

l<Jn.-  "The  Sultan  of  the  Maldiva 
Islands  sends  an  ajjcnt  or  niinistor  every 
year  to  the  govenmicnt  of  Ceylon  with 
presents  consisting  of  ...  a  cousiderabie 


quantity  of  dried  fish,  consisting  of  fxnu'tmf 
aibicorettWad  fish  called  by  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  Maldivas  the  blacky  fish,  or  oooibOiL 
mas." — .A  /?.  -If.  .^f .  vi.  75. 

The  same  article  contains  a  Maldinan 
vocabulary,  in  whiob  we  have  "Bonito  or 
gcxmiulmutch  .  .  .  kanntlimai "  (pk  49). 
Thus  we  have  in  this  one  paper  Aree  eormpt 
forms  of  the  siine  expre,s.siiin,  viz.  comboli 
mas,  kanneli  mas,  and  goomolmntch,  all 
attempts  at  the  true  Maldiviaa  term  tafal- 
UU-xnls,  *  black  bonito  fish«' 

COBBA  DE  OAPBLIO,  or  simply 

COBRA,  s.  The  veiioinou.s  snake  Naja- 
tripudians.  Cobra  [Lat.  colubra}  is  Port, 
for  'snake' ;  eobra  de  eaveUo^  'snake  of 
(the)  hood.'  [In  the  following  we  have 
a  curious  tran.slation  of  the  name  : 
"Another  .sort,  which  is  called  Ohapel- 
snakes,  1)ecau.se  they  keep  in  Chapels 
or  ( 'luufhes,  and  s<_>iiietiiiie.s  iti  Houses'* 
(A  Relation  of  Two  Stverai  Voyages  made 
tnU>(he£MtJndiei,}syChTiBhipherFnJc^ 
Surg.  .  .  .  London,  1700^  p.  S91).J 

l.V2:i  "A  few  days  before,  colnM  d» 
capello  had  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  fort,  which  bit  some  olack  peojpie  who> 
died  thereof,  both  men  and  wooieii;  and 
when  this  news  became  known  it  waa 
jHjrceived  that  thev  must  have  l»een  intro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  some  one,  for  since 
the  fort  wa.s  made  never  had  the  Iflw  been 
heard  of."— C'orrm,  ii.  77H. 

1.'».39. — "  V'imos  tabo  aquy  gmndc  .soma 
do  cobras  de  capello,  da  gro^^ura  da  coxa 
do  hO  hom£,  e  Ho  pofonhentaa  em  tan  to 
e;4tremoi,  que  dizilo  os  negros  que  se  ebe- 

gariio  CO  a  balwi  da  lKK-a  n  ipiMlipiLT  rivn-^a 
viva,  logo  em  provixi  eahia  mortu  em  terra 
.  .  ,** — PiniOy  tuip.  -viv. 

„     "...  Adders  that  were  copped 

on  the  cmwns  of  their  heads,  as  big  as  a 
man's  tliigh,  and  so  vonoini>us,  as  the 
Sryrt-*  of  the  country  informed  u»,  that  if 
any  living  thing  came  within  the  reach  of' 
their  breath,  it  dyed  presently,  •  •  .'*~ 
Cogan'$  TVutu/.,  p.  17. 

1563.-"  In  the  boantifiil  iaiaad  of  Teylon 
.  .  .  there  are  yet  many  aarMnta  of  the 
kind  which  are  vulgarly  caUed  OateM  d» 

capello;  and  in  I.itin  we  may  call  them 

rrtfulut  irrpeiu." — (Vtura/,  f.  liXi. 

1072.— "In  Jafnapatam,  in  my  time,  there 

lay  among  others  in  garri-">n  a  certain  High 
(ienuan  who  wiis  coumionly  known  a.s  the 
Snake-Catcher  ;  and  this  man  wa."*  sum- 
moned by  our  Commander  ...  to  lay 
hold  of  a  Cobre  Capel  that  was  in  hb- 
Chamber.  And  this  the  man  did,  merely 
holding  liis  hat  before  his  eyc'^,  and  seizing' 
it  with  Ills  hand,  without  any  damage.  .  .  . 
I  had  my  suspicioiLs  that  tlii.s  wius  done  by 
some  devilry  .  .  .  but  he  maintained  that 
it  was  all  by  natural  means,  .  .  ." — BoUmmk 
(Germ,  ed.),  'r.. 

Some  forty-nine  or  fifty  years  ago  a  stafT- 
sergeant  at  Delhi  had  a  buU-dog  that  used 
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cocum. 


-to  <9Kld}  oobims  in  much  the  Mme  way  as 

this  High-Dutchman  did. 

mo.— "The  Brother  FrandMO  BodikoM 
perwywred  for  the  whole  40  days  in  taeee 

exercises,  and  as  the  house  was  of  clay, 
and  hli  cell  adjoined  the  garden,  it  wa« 
invaded  by  cobra  de  capelo,  and  ho  tnade 
report  of  this  iooooveoieoce  to  the  Father* 
Beotor.  But  hfa  aoawer  that  tkm 
were  not  the  <<nnkc<<  that  did  apiritual  harm  ; 
and  so  left  the  Bruther  in  tne  some  cell. 
This  and  other  admirable  ini<tancos  have 
always  led  me  to  doubt  if  B.  Baul  did  not 
«ommtinieate  to  hie  I^nKsts  in  Tndn  the 
same  virtue  as  of  the  tongues  of  S,  Paul,* 
for  the  snakes  in  those  part-"  are  8o  numer- 
ous and  so  venomous,  and  though  our  Mis- 
eiooaries  make  such  long  journeys  through 
wild  uncultivated  places,  there  is  no  aooount 
to  thi-*  flay  that  any  Paulist  wjis  ever 
bitteti.  — de  Sonza,  OrienU  ('ommislad^t, 
Omq.  i.  Div.  i.  cap.  73. 

1711. — fiiutoau,  in  hia  great  Port.  Diet., 
•explains  Cohn  de  Capello  aa  a  "reptilo 
>{Jbuko)  of  Bnizil."     Hut  it  is  only  a  slip; 
what  is  further  said  shows  that  he  meant  to 
.aay  India. 

C.  1713.  —  "En  seciiuaiit  la  peaii  do  cerf 
anr  laquelle  doua  avuns  cuutunie  de  nou-s 
SHWoir,  en  sortit  un  g^ros  serpent  de  ceux 
miVn  appdle  en  Pbrtunis  CoteMSuML"— 
LMn$lBdif.,  ed.  1781,  xi.  83. 

1883.  —  "  In  my  walks  abroad  I  generally 
cany  a  strong,  supple  walldi^  oane.  .  .  . 
Armtsd  with  it^  yon  may  rout  and  slaughter 

the  hottcst-temi'«'rt><l  cobra  in  Hindu>^t.iii, 
LajI  it  rear  it.*elf  u|'  and  -i)re;id  its  sjHJctiicled 
bead-Q^ear  and  blu'^tcr  a^  it  will,  but  one  nip 
•on  tM  side  of  its  bead  will  bring  it  to 
feaeon."— 9V«kt  on      Frotdier,  196-9. 

COBKAULTfS.  The  flower /I rum 
•moifNmulafum,  which  stands  on  its 
curving  stem  exactly  like  a  cobra  with 
.a  reared  head. 

COBRA  MANILLA,  or  MINELLE, 
.8.  AnoUier  popular  name  in  S.  India 

for  aapecie.sof  venomous  snake,  jx^rhaps 
.a  little  uncertain  in  ib^appliculiun.  Dr. 
Ruawll  says  the  Burujnrtt^  menUeuB  wa.s 
sent  to  liim  fronj  Masulipatnin,  with 
the  name  Cobra  Monil,  whilst  Qunther 
says  this  name  is  nven  in  8.  India 
t^)  the  Daboia  RxuselTxi,  or  rur-Polon^ 
(q.v.)  (see  FatfTfr'g  ThnfitKophidia,  pp.  11 
and  15).  [The  Madnvi  (Jlos$.  calls  it 
the  ehain-rnper,  DaMa  degaru."]  One 
explanation  of  tlie  name  is  given  in 
the  quotation  from  Lockyer.  But  the 
name  ie  really  Mahr.  maner^  from  Skt 
llMfM,  *a  jewel.'  Tliere  are  judicious 
remarks  in  a  lK)ok  lately  quoted,  re- 


*  lAnigytf  di  San  Paolo  i>  a  name  given  to  foMil 
eharka'  teeth,  which  are  oommoiuy  found  in 
Italia,  and  hi  parte  eradly. 

P 


ganiiug  tlie  j)opular  minie^  and  popular 
storiea  of  snakes,  which  apply,  we  sus- 
nect,  to  nil  the  quotations  nuder  the 

following  heading  : 

"There  are  names  in  plenty  .  .  .  bnt 
they  are  applied  ^iromixcuoualy  to  any  aort 
of  snake^  rsal  or  imaginary,  and  are  there- 
fore of  no  use.   The  fact  i«,  that  in  real  life, 

as  di-^f iuj^^uishod  from  romance,  snake.H  are 
8o  seldom  noen,  that  no  one  who  does  not 
make  a  study  of  them  can  know  one  from 

the  other."  *-  T,       ,.,<  .^m  Fro-(i,r,  197. 

1711.—"  The  Cobra  Manilla  has  ita  name 
from  a  way  of  Exnre«ion  common  among  the 

A'for*  on  the  MalnUtr  Coa.st,  who  speakirip:  of 
a  rjuick  Motion  .  .  .  sjiy,  in  a  Phrase  {xjciiliar 
to  thetuseivo-,  H'forr  t/iof  can  pii//  a  .Manilla 
/mm  Uirir  Hands.  A  l^eraon  bit  with  this 
Snake,  dies  immediately  ;  or  before  one  can 
take  a  ManilUi  off.  A  Manilla  is  a  solid 
uiece  of  Gold,  of  two  or  three  ounces 
Weight,  worn  in  a  Ring  nmnd  the  Wrist." 

— Li>cL-iirr,  276. 

[1773.  -  '  The  Covra  Manilla,  is  «  .small 
bluish  snake  of  the  nize  of  a  man's  little 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  long,  often  seen 
about  old  wmUs."— /««,  48.] 

1780. — "The  nm-t  iian^;oro\i.s  of  those 
reptiles  are  the  oOTexymanil  and  the  green 
make.  The  first  is  a  beautiful  HMe  erea- 

ture,  very  lively,  and  about  6  or  7  inches 
long.  It  creejKs  inUj  all  private  comers  of 
houses,  and  is  often  found  coiled  up  betwixt 
the  sheets,  or  perhaps  under  the  pillow  of 
one's  bed.  Its  eting  n  eaid  to  infliot  imme* 
diate  death,  thoutrh  I  must  oonfesi^  for  my 
own  part,  I  never  heard  of  any  daogWOM 
accident  oooarioned  by  itk"— JnmiwV  Nat' 

1810.  —  ".  .  .  Here,  too,  lurks  the  small 
bright  speckled  CSotnra  *wti<U»^,  whose  fangs 
convey  la^tant  death."  -  M<frlii  Omham,  23. 

1813. — "The  Cobra  minelle  \a  the  smallest 
and  mojtt  dangerous ;  the  bite  occasions  a 
speedy  and  painful  death."~#Vir6e%  Or. 
Mem.  i.  42 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  27]. 

COCHIN,  n.]i.  A  famous  city  of 
MalaUir,  Malaval.  KocIuJii^  ['a  mnall 
place ']  which  the  naaalising,  so  usual 
with  tilt'  Pnitnguese,  converted  into 
CoclUm  or  Cochin,  We  say  "  the  Portu- 
guese* because  we  seem  to  owe  so 
nxany  na.sal  terminations  of  words  in 
Indian  use  to  them  ;  hut  it  i.s  evident 
that  the  real  origin  of  thi.s  na.sil  w.m 
in  »ome  cases  antorior  to  their  arrival, 
a.s  in  the  present  case  (see  the  first 
quotatious),  and  in  that  of  AcllMII 
(q.v.).  Finare  Psolino  says  the  toMm 
wius  called  after  tin'  small  river  "  Cocci " 
(as  he  writes  it).   It  will  be  seen  that 


•  I  have  seen  more  snakes  in  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  Bsgiii  di  Luces,  than  in  any  two  ysen 
pssMdhTEidhk— H.T. 
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Conti  in  the  15th  century  niukes  the 
same  statement. 

c.  1430.—"  RelictA  OoloUnA  iid  mhtm 
Cocym,  trium  dienim  itiiioro  tr.umiit.  (inin- 
que  inillil>us  iKissuum  ambitu  »m)ni  ostiujii 
luminis,  a  <\\\o  ct  nomen."— ilr.  Camti  in 

PogffiuSy  df  \  (ir<'(.  Forfnnif,  iv. 

Ifi03.— "  Indo  Franci  ad  urb«3m  Cocen  pro- 
feoti,  caftrum  ingens  ibidem  conntruxere, 
et  trecentis  praeeidiariis  Tiri*  bellicosis 
munivere.  .  .  .'—Lrttfr  of  Netforian  Bishop* 
frtmJiMtt  i%Astemant\  in.  596, 

1610.— "And  truly  ho  (the  K.  of  Portugal) 
deserves  every  good,  for  in  India  and  esi>e- 
oially  in  Cucin,  e%'erv  f»He  day  ton  imd  eyon 
twelve  PMmpa  and  ^oors  are  baptised."— 

[1562.— "C6*ym."   8e*  undor  BBAD- 

1672.— 

**  Vanb  A  fortelem  raateotUMW 
De  OMianor  otm  poum  f org*  •  gttnto 

•  •        •  • 

K  vereiB  em  Cochin  assinalar-se 
Tanto  hum  i^eita  aoberbo^  « inaolente  * 
Que  cithara  ja  mMS  OMitoil  riotoria. 
Quo aiii  mere^a  stMiio  nomo  e  gloria." 

CamOait  ii.  52. 

By  Burton  : 

"  Thou  shult  behold  the  FortaKoB  bold  out 
of  Canaiior  with  scjinty  garrison 

•  •  •  • 

shalt  in  Cochin  we  onfi  »pprov*d  so 

stout, 

who  Much  an  urr'ganco  of  the  sword  liath 
shown, 

no  hajp  of  mortal  «xng  a  similar  story, 
digneof  o'erlasting  name,  et«niAl  glory." 

[1006.— "Att  Cowcheen  which  is  a  place 
neero  Odlicutt  is  stoare  of  peppw*  *  • 
Bii-dwood,  Fird  Letter  Boot,^. 

[1810.— "Coebim  bow  w^>rth  in  Surat  as 
sceala  and  kannikee."— /Miiwr,^  Lettrt*, 
i.  74.J 

1767.— From  thi^^  jilace  the  Nawaub 
marchetl  to  Koochi-Bundor,  fn^m  the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  exacted  a  large  sum 
of  monoy."— if.  i^Sfdw  Naik^  186. 

OOOHIN^HINA,    n.p.  This 
country  ua-s  called  by  the  Malays 

Kvdiil^n^^  a])]iareiitly  to  distin- 
guish it  from  kuchi  of  India  (or  Coch- 
\n\  Kliehi*€nil]lft)  a  term  which  the 
Portnpnese  adoptc'l  as  Cauchi-Ghina ; 
the  Dntch  ana  English  from  them. 
Kuchi  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Malay 
traditions  called  iSyora  3f<i/<ij//j  (see  J. 
Jnd.  Archip.,  v.  729).  In  its  origin  this 


•  piiartp  Pachpco  I'lTfira,  whosfl  «h'f»Mic"  of  tlii< 
Fort  St  Cochin  (c.  nmntisi  n  ^.-iral  urtny  of 

the  Zamoriii  »*,  w«k  om>or  -oat  fi-atu  of  the 
PortnguMein  India.  [Vomin.  Albo^tur^u*^  Uak. 


word  Kuchi  is  no  doubt  a  foreigner** 
form  of  the  Annantite  A'uu-c/iwi  (Chin. 
Kiu-Chitifu  South  C'liiu.  Knu-(l\^n\ 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  tlie 
province  Thanh'-boa,  in  which  the 
citv  of  Hue  has  been  the  capital  since- 
1398.* 

1516.— "And  h»  (F«nifio  Peres)  swl 
from  Mabca  ...  in  August  of  the  year  616, 

and  got  iiif.i  the  (Inlf  of  Concam  china, 
which  hf  eiitorud  in  the  night,  escaping  by 
miracle  fnim  being  loat  on  the  ahoala. 

.  .  ." — Curr^i,  ii.  174. 

[ir>24.  — *'  I  .Hcnt  Duartc  Coolho  to  di.'^cover 
Canchim  Chin*."-  /-''^t  of  Alhuqwrque  lo- 
King,  India  Office  MSS.,  (Mpo  Chnmo- 
loyico,  vol.  i.] 

c.  1535.— "Tliis  King  of  Cochinchina 
kcc])s  always  an  ambassador  at  the  court 
of    the    King   of   China ;   not   that  ho^ 

does  this  of  his  oun  pin.d  will,  or  has  any 
content  therein,  but  because  he  is  his 
va-wal."- iSbMstorto      Xtgni,  in  itosMtfiu, 

i.  336r. 

c.  l.'>43.  — "  Now  it  was  not  without  much 
labour,  jjain,  and  danger,  that  we  i>iu*9od 
these  two  Channelab  as  also  the  Kiver  of 
VfiUinnii,  by  reason  of  tiie  Pyrats  that 
vi!»ually  are  cnconntrcd  ther<^.  ut-verthe- 
loss  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  Town  of 
Manaq»ilrH,  which  is  scituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountains  of  CAoitay  (C'omAay  in 
orig.),  ujion  the  Frontiers  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  of  China,  and  Caudkenchlna 
{da  China  -  do  Cauchim  in  orig.),  where 
the  ABIlhas.««»don<  were  well  r«K'cive<l  bv  the 
Governor  thetwf."— i'tM<«>,  IS,  T.,  p." 
(orig.  cap.  cxxiz.). 

c.  1548.— "CaPITULo  CXXX.     /^'  rrol';. 
mento  fur  ette  Hru  da  Cauchenchina  au- 
Ombttimder  da  TarUtria  na  villa  de  Famm 
grem."—PiiUOt  original. 

\lu2. 

*'  Vos,  Cauchi china  esta  de  oecnra  ftuna, 
B  de  Ainio  v6  a  inoognita  enscadn." 

CamdM,  X.  129. 

By  r>urti>ii  : 

"  See  CaUchichina  still  of  note  obsonre 
aadef  Ainam  yon  undii*covored  Bight." 

1598.— "This  land  of  Cauchinchina  is 

devided  into  two  or  three  Kiii^jdottie^, 
which  are  vndor  the  suV>iection  of  the  King 
of  (.'AiNO,  it  i."*  a  fruitfuU  countrie  of  all 
neoessarie    prouisioun*    and    Victuals.  ■ — 

Lii>»hotrp,  ch.  22;  [Hak.  S.H-.  i.  I'-M]. 

1606.— "Nel  Regno  di  Cocdncina,  cho 
.  .  .h  alle  volte  ohiamato  dal  nome  di  AtuiH„^ 
VI  sono  qua  ttordici  Provincie  pieoole.  .  .  ." 

Vi'iirji  di  i  'iir/rtu,  ii.  188. 

[1614.— "The  Ooefliliflliimuui  eat  him  all 

in  pieces."— /V¥l(T|  Letttrt,  ii.  7'>. 

[1616.— "27  pecull  of  lignum  aloes  of 
Cut6helBdieiin."— ir.  218.1 

•  If&commuiiicatiuii  from  Prof.  Terrien  de  la 
CouperlK 
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1S52.— "  Canchin-Chinft  i»  V>oundcd  on  tho 
West  with  the  Kiu^dunie^  of  Ilrami ;  on 
the  East,  with  the  Great  Realm  of  China; 
aa  the  North  extending  townrdii  Tartary ; 
and  on  the  South,  bordering  on  (  'amkokL, 
I'.  Hrtjliit^  ('ivnniMjrnphif,  \\\.  '£,V^. 

1727. — "  Couchin-china  hiu*  ii  large  Sea- 
cooAt  of  about  700  Milo'  in  Kxtciit  .  .  .  and 
it  has  the  C'onveniency  of  many  good  Ilar- 
oa  it,  tho'  they  are  not  froquontod  1>y 
^^A,  HamiUM,  u.  206 ;  [ed.  1744> 


COCHIN-LEG.  A  naine  formerly 
^vi'ii  u^  elopliantiaais,  as  it  prevailed 
in  Malaliar.  Tl'lie  n.-mif  appears  to  Ik* 
■till  in  use  Qiomell^  Man.  of  Nellore^ 
S8).  Linnehoteii  (1686)  descnbea  it  in 
Malabor  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  288),  and  it  was 
alw)  called  "St.  Thomas's  leg"  (see  an 
accuunt  with  refs.  in  Gray^  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Boc  i.  388X] 

IT.**?. — "We  could  not  hnt  take  notice  at 
Hum  piaoe  (Coohia)  of  the  great  number  ot  tho 
Oodnin,  or  Elephant  l9gB."—h  ri,  193. 

1781.—'* .  .  .  my  friend  Jack  Griskin, 
•oeloeed  in  a  buckram  Coat  of  the  1745, 
with  a  Cochin  Leg,  hobbling  the  Allemand. 

.  .  ."-  Ix'tter  from  an 
in  Iu^^l^t  <rii:'t/'-,  Feb.  24. 

1813.—"  Cochin-Leg,  or  elepbantiaflui."— 
JteM  OrMtm,  L  8S7;  [2nd ad.  i.  207]. 

OOGKATOO,  8.  This  word  is  taken 
from  the  Halaj  kdhONhea.  According 
to  Crawford  the  word  means  properly 
*a  vice,'  or  'gripe,'  Init  is  applied  to 
the  bird.  It  seems  prolMible,  how- 
€iver,  that  the  name,  which  is  asserted 
tr)  1h*  the  iiafur.il  cry  of  the  liinl, 
may  have  come  with  the  latter  from 
wome  remoter  r^on  of  the  Arehi* 
pelago,  and  the  name  of  the  1(M)1  mav 
nave  been  taken  from  the  bird.  This 
would  l)e  more  in  ac  tordaTice  with 
wnial  analogy.  [Mr.  Skeut  writes: 
"Then-  is  Ti.r<lr>iiht  that  Sir  H.  Vule 
is  right  here  and  Crawl'urd  wrong. 
Kakak  tuwa  (or  tm)  meam  in  Malav, 
if  tlie  wonl.s  are  thus  separated,  '  old 
sister,'  or  'old  lady.'  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  a  familiar 
Malav  name  for  the  1»ird,  like  onr 
'Polly.'  The  final  k  in  bthak  is  a 
mere  click,  which  would  easily  drop 
out."] 

"IT  y  en  a  qtrf  eont  blanos  .  .  . 

ct  soiit  ccK'fT.'s  d'vni'  hoiipc  inwiruato  .  .  . 
I'on  Ics  apiH^Uu  kakatou,  a  cau.su  de  cu  mot 
cjii  iln  prononcent  en  leur  chant  a-ssez  di.H- 
tinctoment."-  .\f>u,.l,i,lu  (Parin,  1669),  144. 

1054. — "Some  rarities  of  naturall  thingM. 
hat  nothing  estnofdinafy  wvn  tho  tkm  of 


ajaccaU,  a  rarely  colour'd  Jacatoo  or  prodi- 
giotu  iMRot. . . JMyK^  Dianff  Jmj  11. 

1673.—".  .  .  Cockatooas  and  Newrieo 

(see  LORT)  from  fiuitt  in.  '    Fri/rr,  116. 

nO/i.— "Tlio  Crockadore  i><  a  Bird  of 
»ariou.s  Sizes,  st)Mit)  bciii^'  ax  bi^  a.s  a  Hen, 
and  others  no  bigger  than  a  Pidgcon.  They 
are  in  all  Parts  exactly  of  tho  shaiHs  of  a 
Parrot.  .  .  .  When  they  fly  wild  up  and 
down  tho  Woofls  they  will  call  Crockadore, 
Crockadore;  f"r  which  reason  thoy  liy 
that  name.  '    Fi'iui"/^  in  htnu/ii'-r.  iv.  265-6. 

1719.- ■'' Miiccnw-s,  Cokatoes,  pluvera,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  birdu  of  ooiion* 

colours." — S/uic<tclr'»  Voijutji',  54-55. 

177.'i.  —  "At  Sooloo  there  are  no  Looriea, 
but  tho  Cocatores  havu  veUow  tufta." — 

Furrr.s(,  r.  toJV'.  0''n\.f„,  '29[). 

• 

[1843.—'*.   .   .  .wucy   Krocotoas,  and 
ffaudy -coloured  Loris."— //</dk«r,  iVaiT.  iff 
Voyage    Semmungf  i.  15.] 

COCKBOAGH,  s.  This  objection- 
able insect  {Ill'itUi  oriyntali'i*)  is  ealh'd 
by  the  Portugucs*'  cdcaUicai,  for  the 
reason  given  by  liontius  l»elow ;  a 
name  afK>pted  by  the  Dutch  OAhtk'  rhjl:, 
and  by  the  French  as  cancrelat,  Tlie 
Dutch  also  apply  their  term  as  a 
slang  name  to  half-castes.  But  our 
wonl  seem.s  to  have  come  from  the 
Spanish  cumracha.  The  original  ap- 
plication of  this  Spanish  name  appears 
ifi  have  been  to  a  common  in.sect  found 
under  wat<^r-ve.s.sels  standing  on  the 
ground,  &c.  (apparently  OniKua^  or 
vvoodlouse)  ;  but  as  cucarncha  </»'  Indias 
it  was  applied  to  the  insect  now  in 
ouestion  (.see  Dice,  de  la  Lentjua  Castel- 
iana,  17S9)w 

l.'i77. — "We  were  likewise  annoyed  not  a 
little  by  the  biting  of  an  Indian  fly  called 
Oacaroch,  a  name  agreeable  to  tte  bad 

l  onditii.n  :  for  living  it  vext  our  tlenh  ;  and 
being  kill'd  «melt  aa  loath.somely  aa  tho 
French  punaifw,  whfXHc  smell  i.s  odkma." — 
Un-I^rf  u  Tmrrts,  3ni  cd.,  3;i-.i-33. 

[1698.— "There  La  a  kind  of  beast  that 
flyeth,  twioe  aa  big  as  a  Bee,  and  is  called 
Banitfa  {m»,tU,\,  --LiiueluteH,  Hak.  Soc 

i.  304.] 

1631.— **8eambtteos  anteoi  hoe  Lusitani 
Cacii  farraji  vocnnt,  i{\uk\  ova  quae  ezolttdont, 
coK)rcm  et  laevorem  Laccoo  laotitiae  (t.e.  of 
senling'Wax)  r«ferant."WiK.  AmUih  nb.  t. 

cai>  4. 

1764.— 

"...  from  their  retreats 
OOOklOaoheS  crawl  displcai^lni^ly  abruarl." 

(trainyrr,  Ilk.  i. 

c.  1775. — "Most  of  my  shirts,  books,  kc^ 
w,  r  ,  LMiiiwed  to  dust  by  the  hhfta  or  COCk- 
i  roach,  called  cacJurlulle  in  Surinam. "— 
I  audman,  i.  208. 
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8SS     COCO,  COCOA,  COCOA-NUT. 


GOOKUP,  &  An  excellent  table- 
fish,  found  in  the  mouths  of  tidal 

rivers  in  most  jKirts  of  India.  In 
CSalcutta  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
Beng.  name  of  begti  or  MiQfctl  (see 
BHISTYX  and  it  forms  the  daily 
bivakfiist  dish  of  half  the  European 
gentlemen  in  that  city.  The  name 
may  be  a  corruption,  we  know  not  of 
what ;  or  it  may  Ik-  given  from  the 
erect  sharp  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
rrhe  word  is  a  eorr.^  of  the  Miday 
\ihan)  hthtm  which  Klinkert  defme-s 
as  a  ]»alataltK'  soa-tish.  Late*  iiobiltjt^  the 
more  coniniun  form  beiiij,'  siifaku)).]  It 
is  LoUa  calcarifer  (Giinther)  of  the 
group  Pcrrirtit,  family  IWrulat,  and 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  sometimes 
to  eight  feet  in  length. 

COCO,  COCOA,  COCOA  NUT,  and 
(vulg.)  COKEE-NXJT,  s.  The  tree 
and  nut  Cocos  nucxfenk,  L. ;  a  utim 
found  in  all  troj>icul  countries,  ana  tlu» 
only  one  common  to  the  Old  and  Xew 
Worlds. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  very 
oKscure.  Some  conjectural  origins 
are  given  in  the  passages  quoted  below. 
Ritter  snjjpose^,  fioni  a  jwussage  in 
Pigaft'tta'.H  Voyiuje  nf  Maiifflnii^  which 
We  cite,  that  the  name  may  have  l>een 
indigenous  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  to 
whidi  that  passage  refers  and  that  it 
was  first  introduce<l  into  Euro|H;  l)v 
Magellan's  crew.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  found  in 
ancient  Egy])tian  the  word  kuku  used 
as  '*the  name  of  tlie  fruit  of  a  palm 
00  cubits  high,  which  fruit  contained 
water."  (CJutbax,  M^nge»  Egyptoh- 
giqutij  ii.  '230.)  It  is  liard,  liowever, 
to  conceive  how  this  name  sliould  have 
sunrived,  to  napiH-ar  in  Europe  in  the 
later  Middle  A'^t-s,  without  In-ing 
known  in  any  internu*diatf  literatnre.* 

The  more  common  etymolo^'  is  that 
wUdi  is  given  by  Barros,  Garcia  de 
Orta,  Linsehoten,  i^e.,  a-^  from  a 
Spanish  word  coco  applied  tu  a  utoukey's 
or  other  grotesque  face,  with  reference 
to  the  aT)]>earance  of  the  base  of  the 
shell  witn  its  tliree  hole-H.  But  after 
all  may  the  term  not  have  origin- 

•  It  may  tx*  notM  that  Thofiphmsttis  dcsrrltw^ 
iindcr  th«'  nanifs  of  ici'icat  .iii'l  KOi^  a  |«lin  of 
Ethiojiia,  whirh  wns  fH>rtuiim  th''  /)<m></i  jialni  of 
Upp'-r  K;oi"t  (Thr.'fJi.  II.  r.  ii.  t\,  lOX  .S<-hnr-i.lcr, 
thu  MilAr  of  Th>-<i|>h. ,  statfN  thai  iSihy-iii^cI  idcnti- 
fl<<d  this  with  the  cocu-|«luk  Sw)  Uie  (|UoUlion 
tnm  FUnj  bekmi 


ated  in  the  old  Span,  coca,  'a  shell' 
(presumably  Lat.  eoneha\  which  we 
have  also  in  French  coqiu  ?  properly  an 
egg-shell,  but  used  also  for  tae  sheU 
of  any  nut.  (See  a  remark  under 
COPRAH.) 

The  Skt.  narikila  [ndrika-a,  julrikda] 
has  originated  the  rers.  nargtL  which 
Coamas  gredies  into  iifrgtXkim,  [and  H. 
miriyat]. 

Medieval  writers  generally  (such  as 
Marco  Poloy  Fr.  JordantUj  &c.)  call  the 
frtiit  the  Indian  Xut,  tlie  nanu'  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs  {al 
jfttoHU-Eind^  There  is  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  known  to  classical 
writer^;,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  Oreek 
or  Latin  mention  of  it  Wfore  Cosmas. 
Hut  Brugsch,  describing  fnnn  the 
Egyptian  w,ill-j>aintings  of  r.  n.c. 
1  ()00,  on  the  temple  of  Uueen  Hashup, 
r<  presenting  the  ezpeoitions  by  sea 
w  hich  she  sent  to  tne  Incense  Land 
of  Pnnt,  sjivs  :  "  Men  never  s<'en  l>efore, 
tlie  inhuitiiants  oi'  this  divine  land, 
showed  themst'lvt  s  on  the  coast,  not 
less  astonished  than  the  E^'yptians. 
They  lived  on  pile-buildings,  in  little 
dome-shaped  hots,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  effected  by  a  ladder,  under 
the  shade  of  cocoa-|Milms  laden  with 
fruit,  and  splendid  incen.'ie-tree.s,  on 
whose  boughs  strange  fowls  rocked 
tlieniselves,  and  at  whcxse  feet  herds 
of  cattle  peacefully  reposed."  (H.  of 
Kgypt^  find  ed.  i.  853;  [Mamero, 
StmggU  ^      .VaeMii^  848].) 

c.  A  i).  70.  -  "In  i{M4  (jnidem  Aethiopifc 
fricatur  haeo,  tAnta  Mt  aMettM,  et  iariiiM 
modo  spiamtnr  In  panem.   Oignitar  antem 

in  fnitui'  rumis  iii)iitrtliV)ns,  fdlin  l.itiore, 
pomo  rotundo  nmjore  <iiuiai  luali  aui^ilitu- 
din*,  ooioas  vocant."— P/tny,  ziii.  §  9. 

A.D.  545.  — "  Another  tr«e  i«  that  which 
bears  the  AnjtUy  i.e.  the  groat  Indian,  StU" 
-  I'amuis,  in  Cathay,  Ac,  clxxvi. 

129*2.—"  TlM  Jndiem  Nuts  ara  as  big  as 
roeloiui,  and  in  ooloar  grroen,  like  (rotmls. 
Tlifir  leaves  and  bmiKhes  iro  like  tno«e  of 
the  date-tro«." — John  Monte  Cttrnno,  in 
do.,  p.  S13. 

c.  1328.  — First  of  these  is  a  certain  treo 
called  .V(nv/(7 which  treo  every  month  in 
the  year  sends  out  a  beautiful  frond  like 
f  that  of  J  a  [date-]  palm  tree,  which  frond  or 
Dnmeh  produoea  Tory  large  fruit,  as  big 
as  a  manV  head.  .  .  .  And  lx)th  flowers 
and  fruit  nro  produced  at  tlie  sjime  time, 
Jwginning  with  the  first  month,  and  goiog 
up  gradually  to  the  twelfth.  ...  The 
fruit  ia  that  which  we  caU  nmtt  iif/ndia,** — 
Friar  Jordunvs,  I [)  <<'■//.  The  wonder  <>f  the 
coco-palm  ia  no  oiUiu  ooticed  in  this  form 
by  nodieval  writers,  that  doahtless  in  their 
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miiuia  UMyrafwraditto  thai"tn0oC  liie. 
which  hue  twalra  mMUMr  of  Crai^  ana 
yielded  htr  fruit  vmr  aonlb'*  {ApoctU. 

xxii.2). 

e.  IMO. — "Lb  margV,  appel€  antranrant 

noir  (flndr^  atiquel  on  no  {>eut  e<:>ra[mror 
aucun  autre  frui^  est  vert  et  rempli  d'huile." 

In  IhL  et  Jbel$. 


shifidbbtMk^ 
xiii.  175. 

c.  1S50.—"  Wonderful  fruits  there  are. 
which  wo  never  nee  in  those  j>iirts,  such  a-? 
the  SarttU.   Now  the  NargU  is  the  Indiam, 

—  "And  wo  who  were  neaTMt 
boarded  the  vcs-scl,  aad  found  nothing  in 
her  but  proviMionii  and  anu ;  and  the  ^ro- 
vkriooa  consisted  of  oomuM  and  of  four  jars 
of  certain  cakes  of  palm-svigar,  and  there 
was  nothing  clso  Vmt  5*and  for  bsllMlt*"— 
Jtoteiro  de  Vatco  da  iSama^  94. 

1510.— Vartlieina  giTes  an  oxoeHent  ac- 
count of  the  tree  ;  but  ho  lines  only  the 
Malayal.  name  (m^.  [Tam.  tennai,  ten, 
'soath'  as  it  was  'suppoaad  to  have  boon 

brought  from  Coylon.] 

1516. — "Those  trees  havo  clean  smooth 
•Cams,  without  any  branch,  only  a  tuft 
of  ktaTOfl  at  the  top,  amongst  which 
grows  a  froit  which  they  eaU  tenaa. 

.  .  .  We  call  these  fruits  quoqnofl.  — 
Barbosay  154  (oollating  PortugueiM  of  Lisbon 
Academy,  p.  S46). 

1519.— "COOM  {coeke)  are  the  fniitA  of 
p«lm-tro€S,  and  as  we  have  bread,  wine, 
oil,  and  vinegar,  ho  in  that  country  thev 
extract  all  these  things  from  this  one  tree.^' 
—Pigajetta,  Vinggit  tniormo  it  Mondo,  in 
Ramnuio,  i.  f.  S^S. 

1663.- "Our  people  have  ffiven  it  the 
name  of  coco,  a  wonl  applied  by  women  to 

anvthirip  %vith  which  they  try  to  frighten 
children  ;  and  this  name  has  stuck,  becausu 
nobody  knew  any  other,  though  the  projHjr 
name  wa.s,  a.s  the  Malabars  call  it,  tei^fa^ 
or  ajs  the  Canarins  call  it,  Mrl8.*'--Aami«^ 
Deo.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

C.  1561. — Correa  writes  coquOB. — T.  i.  11.'. 

1663.—".  .  .  Wo  havo  given  it  the  name 
of  COOOii  because  it  looks  uke  the  face  of  a 


monkey,  or  of  boom  other  animaL"— C/omo, 
666. 

"That  which  wo  call  oooo,  and  the  Mala- 
bars  Tnuga."—Ihid.  67 f>. 

1578.— "The  Portuguese  call  it  oooo  (be- 
oanBe  of  tboBO  throe  bolea  thai  it  haa).^-~ 

Acosta,  98. 

Ifi08.— "Another  that  boara  the  Indian 
nntB  called  Ooeeoa,  became  thmr  have  witUn 

them  a  certain  shell  that  is  like  nn  ri]>c  ; 
and  on  this  account  they  use  in  Spain  U> 
show  their  children  a  Coocota  when  they 
would  make  them  afnid." — English  trans, 
of  Pigafettatt  Congo,  in  JffttrUian.  Oott.  HI. 
863. 

The  parallel  passage  in  De  Bry  runs: 
I'lDoB  quoque  quae  naces  Indioae  oootai. 

id  est  Siniifif  (inttis  onim  simiao  capat  rB- 
ferunt)  dictaa  palmas  apjiellant."— i.  29. 


Purchaa  has  various  forms  in  different 
namtiireB:  CocOa  (i.  37) ;  Cdkert,  a  form 

which  still  holds  its  gn)und  among  Lcjndon 
stall  -  keepers  and  costonnongcrs  (i.  461, 
502) ;  coqmr^mts  {Terty,  in  ii.  1466) ;  OOOO 
(ii.  1008) ;  coqno  {PU'jnmagf,  567),  Ac. 

[c.  1610. — "None,  however,  is  more  useful 
than  the  coco  or  Indian  nut,  which  they 
(in  the  MaIdiTeB)_caU  zonl  (Male,  rfi)."— 
r>ii  ard  de  Lenaly  Hak.  8oe.  i.  118.] 

c.  1690. — Rumphius,  who  has  COCUB  in 
lAtin,  and  ooooa  in  Dutch,  mentions  the 
derivation  alrBady  given  aa  that  of  lin- 

BChotcM  and  many  others,  but  proceeds: 

"Meo  vero  judicio  verior  et  certior  vocia 
origo  invenienda  est,  plures  eoil 


quibus  bio  fruotus  est  notUBu  wtMrn  appel- 
lant.    Sio  didtnr  Arahiok  Omuae-Indl  vol 

(ifuznit-Indi,  h.  e.  Nux  Indica.  .  .  .  Turcis 
Voci-Judi  eadom  si^ificatione,  unde  sine 
dubio  .Atiopes,  Afncani,  oorumque  vicini 
Hiapani  ae  PortugaUi  ooqno  deflexerunt* 
Omnbt  Toro  ista  nomina,  originen 
debent  Hebraicao  voci  Kffoz  quae 
signiflcat." — Jlerb.  AviImjIk.  i.  p.  7. 

,,  "...  in  India  Oocidentali 
Eokeraoot  vocatus.  .  .  ."—Ibid.  p.  47. 

One  would  like  to  know  where  Rumphius 
got  the  term  Coci-Ittdi^  of  which  we  can  find 

no  1 


1810.— 

"  What  if  he  felt  no  wind!    The  air  was 
stUl. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature  

^'<>n  rows  of  rico  erect  and  silent  stand, 
The  shadow  of  the  Coooa'S  lightest  plume 
Ib  Bfeeady  on  tlie  aand.** 

Curse  of  Kthama,  iv.  4. 

1881.— "Among  the  popular  French  slang 
words  for  'bead  we  may  notice  the  term 
'coco,'  given  —  like  our  own  'nut'— on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  in  shape  between  a 
ooeoa-nnt  and  a  human  dmll : — 

"  '  Mais  de  ce  franc  picton  de  table 
Qui  rend  spirituel,  aimablo, 
^ns  vous  aloiirdir  le  COCO, 
Je  m'en  fourre  k  gogo.' — H.  Valkbb." 

Sat.  Rei'ino,  Sept.  10,  p.  326. 

Tlie  Dirt.  HiH.  d'A  rgot  of  Lortfdan  Larchey, 
from  which  this  seema  taken,  explainB^ieton 

as  '  vin  su|>^rieur.* 

COCO-DE-MEE,  cr  DOUBLE 
COCO-NUT.  8.  The  curious  twin 
fruit  80  enued,  the  produce  of  the 

Lndoicea  Sechellannn,  a  mlm  growing 
only  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  cast 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
most  fre(iuently  on  the  Maldive 
Lslaiuls,  hut  occasionally  also  on 
Ceylou  and  S.  India,  and  on  the 
coeats  of  Zanxibar,  of  Somatra,  and 
some  others  of  the  ^f-ilay  Islanda. 
Great  virtues  as  medicine  and  antidote 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  these  fruits, 
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and  extravagant  })ric4i8  were  paid  fur 
them.  The  story  goes  that  a  "country 
i-aptain,"  expecting  to  make  his  fortune, 

t()()k  a  carcd  of  fhcs*'  nnts  from  tlif 
isevchelles  I^laudii  tu  Calcutta,  but  tiie 
only  reaolt  was  to  deatn^  their  value 
for  the  future. 

The  old  lielief  was  that  the  fruit 
was  produced  on  a  palm  growing 
lielow  the  sea,  whoae  fronds,  according 
to  Malay  .Honnien,  wert'  sotiR'times 
«eeu  in  i^uiut  lii^hts  un  the  Sunialran 
coast,  especially  in  the  Lunpong  Bay. 
According  to  one  form  of  tin-  storv 
among  tlie  Malava,  which  is  told  both 
hy  Pigafetta  ana  by  Buiuphius,  there 
v'iis  but  one  such  tree,  the  fronds  of 
which  rose  nlM)ve  an  abyss  of  the 
i^outhern  Octaii,  and  were  the  alxxie 
of  the  monstrous  bird  (Jaruda  (or 
Rukli  of  til.-  Aral>s— .^i-c  ROC).*  Tlie 
tree  itself  was  called  Fautengiy  which 
Rumphius  seems  to  inter(>ret  as  a 
corruption  of  liuwa-zangi,  "Fruit  of 
Zang  or  K.  Africa.  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  Kumi>hiu.s  is  evidently  wron^. 
,  .  ,  The  first  jwrt  of  the  word  is 
'Pfjjf,'  or  wliii  h  is  porfi  rflv 

good  Malay,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
various  species  of  mango,  especially 
the  wild  one,  so  that  Ptni.o  tnji'  rc])re- 
sents  (not  ' /?u«vr,' but)  *  }'<nih  Jini'ini,^ 
which  is  to  this  day  th<'  uni\^■r.■^al 
Malay  uante  for  tin*  tret-  whi<  h  grows, 
R»Tordiiig  to  Mal;i\  t.iMi-.  in  the  central 
whirlpool  or  Navel  oi  the  8eas.  iSoiue 
versions  add  that  it  grows  upon  a 
sunken  bank  (t^hifuj  rnntoh),  and  is 
guarded  by  dragons.  This  tree  fiirures 
largely  m  Malay  romaiir.  s  csjK't  ially 
thase  wlii'h  form  tli<-  subjt-ct  of 
Malay  sha<li!\v-}>l  lys  (vidr  infra,  PI. 
S3,  ior  an  illustration  ui  the  Pauh 
.Janggi  and  the  Crab).  Rumphius* 
expl^iation  of  the  second  ]»arl  of  tlif 
name  {i.f.  Jam/(ji)  is,  no  doubt,  <|uiti'  | 
correct." — Muhiif  Mmjic,  pj».  6 
They  were  cast  up  occasifuially  on  the 
islands  (itf  tilt'  S.W.  <(»ast  of  Sumatni  ; 
and  the  wild  }>eople  uf  the  islands 
brought  them  for  sale  to  the  Snmatran 
marts,  such  ;is  Padang  and  Prianmng. 
One  of  the  largest  (say  alK)ut  12  iiirhes 
across)  wo»dd  stdl  for  150  rix  dollars. 
But  the  Malay  princes  coveted  them 


•  This  mythical  nlorv  of  th<*  iinii|uc>  iTf*  pro- 
diiritid;  thw  mit  curiously  NimdowK  th»«  sui;;iil«r 
Ikctthkt  ont  iitlund  only  (i'nwlii))  uf  that  HHcliided 
group,  the  84'vchellM,  bean  the  Littlmcra  as  an 
indignwuB  and  apontanecKui  pfrodocU  (8«e  Str  L, 
Ally,  In  J.E.OA,  mr,  m) 


greiitly,  and  would  sometimes  (it  was 
alleged)  give  a  laden  junk  for  a  single 
nut.  In  India  the  best  known  source 
of  Hupjjly  was  fnnn  the  Maldive 
Islands.  [In  India  it  is  known  as 
Darydi  ndriyal^  or  *coeoa-nut  of  the 
8ea,'and  this  Utm:  has  been  in  liomKiy 
corrupted  into  jaitart  {zaiiri)  or  'poison- 
ouB,'  so  that  the  fruit  is  incorrectly 
re;^Mn!.  d  as  dangerous  to  life.  The 
hard  sliell  is  largely  used  to  make 
Fakirs'  water-bowl.s.J 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  nut 
were  not  only  famous  ainotie  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  including  the 
Chinese,  but  are  extolled  by  Piso  and 
by  Runii)hiu8,  with  many  details. 
Till-  latter,  learned  and  lalM>rious 
stutleiit  of  nature  iis  he  w.us,  believed 
in  the  submarine  origin  of  the  nut, 
though  he  dis«  reilited  its  growini:  on 
a  great  palm,  as  no  traces  of  such  a 
plant  had  ever  been  discovered  on  the 
coast>i.  The  fatiie  of  the  nut's  virtues 
had  extended  to  Europe,  and  the 
Kmperor  Hudolf  II.  in  his  Liter  days 
ottered  in  vain  40(K)  tiorins  to  purchase 
from  thi-  f  imilv  of  Wolfert  Hermanszen, 
a  Dutch  Admiral,  one  th<it  had  Ijeen 
presented  to  that  commander  1)y  tho 
King  of  Bantam,  on  the  Hollander's 
relieving  his  capital,  attacked  by  the 
Portugue^se,  in  H>»)2. 

It  will  l»e  seen  that  the  Maldive 
name  of  this  fruit  Mas  Tdm-hdrhl. 
The  latter  word  is  'coa»-niit,' but  the 
meaning  of  Mva  does  not  apiK-ar  from 
any  Maldive  vocabulary.  fTue  term  is 
properly  Tdrn'hirhi,  'the  nard-shelied 
nut,'  ((tniij,  on  f'lfmrd  ilc  Luml,  Hak. 
S<H.  i.  231).]  Humphins  states  that 
a  Itook  in  4to  (tofinn  opu-sculuiii)  was 
published  on  this  nut,  at  Amsterdam 
m  1634,  by  Augerius  Clutius,  M.D. 
[In  more  recent  times  the  init  h.is 
Uecome  famous  as  the  subject  of  curious 
>j»eculations  regarding  it  by  the  late 
(ien.  Gordon.] 

1B22.— **They  also  relntod  to  tu  that  be- 
yond Java  Major  .  .  .  tliero  is  an  enormotia 
tro«  naiiied  <  'aui/><tii(fniiii/ii,  in  which  dwell 
certain  birds  nnmod  (JHruda,  s<>  large  that 
I  thoy  take  with  tb«ir  olaws,  and  carry  away 
Hyiii(r,  a  buffalo  and  even  an  eleplwat,  to 

the  place  «»f  the  tree  .  .  .  'I'he  fmitof  tWa 
tree  is  called  ll,',> fmuii'i mihi,  and  19  laifter 
than  a  u.itcr  luel'Hi  ...  it  waa  undcrxtocjd 
that  tbuoe  fruits  which  are  frequently  fuund 
ID  the  aea  came  from  that  place.'* — Ptgv^ttta, 
Hnk.  S<x;.  p.  155. 

1553.—" ...  it  apfiean  >  .  .  that  in  eoaia 
plaoes  beneath  the  aalt-mftor  there  gnmm 
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anotlier  kind  of  theiw  trees,  which  gives  a 
frnit  bigger  than  the  oooo>nut ;  and  oxperi- 
cnoe  ahuws  that  the  inner  husk  of  this  is 
much  more  eflicacious  effatiuit  poison  than 
tlM  BeMW  atone."— Borrof,  III.  IB.  7. 

1563. — "The  common  story  is  that  those 
i-^liinds  were  fnrmorly  part  of  the  continent, 
but  being  low  they  were  submerged,  whflat 
these  palm  •  trees  continued  ««  $itu ;  and 
growing  very  old  they  produced  rooh  great 
it-.ri  ve  ry  hard  coco  -  nuts.  Iniriod  in  the 
e  irth  which  is  now  coverwl  by  the  !«ea.  .  .  . 
U  hen  I  icarn  anything  in  contradiction  of 
this  I  will  write  to  you  in  Portugal,  and 
■anything  that  I  can  discover  here,  n  God 
grant  tue  life  ;  for  I  hojK;  t<.  Ivani  all  about 
the  matter  when,  pluise  (itnl,  1  make  my 
journey  to  Malabar.  And  you  nuist  know 
that  these  oocos  come  joined  two  in  one, 
just  like  the  hind  quarter*  of  «a  animal.**— 
(Jarcm,  f.  70-71. 

1572.- 

■**  Na.s  ilhaj*  de  Maldiva  niusce  a  plunta 
Ni>  j*ri>fiuido  (las  agii.xs  sol>emnH, 
fujo  pomo  contra  o  veneno  orgente 
He  tido  por  antidoto  exoellente." 

OamSet^  x.  136. 

c.  1610. — ••II  est  ainsi  d'vne  certaine  noii 
•<^ue  la  raer  iette  •iuel<|ues  fois  ^  bord,  qui 
ft  i^rosse  comme  la  ti-'tc  li'vn  horome  qu  on 
(Mjurroit  comparer  k^deux  gros  melons  ioints 
ensemble.  Iblanonient  rawareafTl,  et  ila 
tiennent  que  oela  vient  de  quelques  arbrai 
flui  sont  sons  la  mer  .  .  .  quand  «|uclqn'm 
ncuieiit  richo  tout  ^  coup  et  en  jm  u  dc 
temp-,  on  (lit  conmiiuiement  qn'il  a  trouu4 
<lu  T-i",ir<>ir)y  on  <le  ramhro."  -/'jffiBMl  de 
Lucui,  i.  Itiy  ;  [Hak.  Sckt.  i,  2;iO]. 

T  ItiTiO. — In  Viao»  AlautlxMt  A  nmnitlni,  kc. 
there  i^  a  long  dissertation,  cxtciKliu^  to 
fip.,  IH  Tataimn  eea  Sun  MtdieA  Maldi- 

lfj7H.-  "  P..'^.  I'niy  rememlier  y'  Coquer 
nntt  Hhella  (doubtless  Curu-cfe-J/eri  and  long 
nulls  (?)  fonneriy  deeired  for  y*  Prinoe."— 

J^tt'^r  frfm  iMicca,  quoted  under  CHOP. 

c.  1680.— "Hie  itoqueCalajjinuaiAKiiuu* 
Bon  est  fraetos  terrestris  qui  casn  in  mare 

prf>cidit  .  .  .  uti '/"r.  /cM  a/*  <>rto  persuadere 
voluit,  sc'l  fructu-*  est  in  ij)«o  creflcons  nmri, 
cujus  arlior,  quantum  »cio,  honiinum  oculis 
ignota  et  occulta  egt."—Humphiutf  Lib.  zii. 

4Sip.  8. 

1763.  — "By  Durb:ir  charpcs  |Hiid  for  the 
f<Mlowing  presents  to  the  Nawab,  as  per 
Order  of  Consnltatioa,  the  14th  October, 

•        •        •        •  • 

1  8m  mom  nnft  Rs.  aoo  0  0." 

In  r^'itff,  308. 

1777. — *•  Cocoa  ^nuta  from  the  Maldives, 
or  as  they  are  called  the  Zee  Oalappera, 

arc  Slid  to  1>e  annnnlly  bronpht  hither  (to 
C'olomlio)  by  certain  messengers,  and  pre- 
aanled,  among  other  things,  to  the  Governor. 

'  K'lU'ijo'i,  or  KldvA,  in  the  Javjuics«  word  for 
<-')<-< >->iiit  palm,  and  is  that  oommonlyasod  tnrthe 

liuleh. 


The  kernel  ci  the  fruit  ...  is  looked  upon 
I  here  as  a  very  efficacious  antidote  or  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  the  Flux,  the  Kpilensv 
i  and  Apoplexy.  The  iiihahitants  of  the  Maf- 
I  dives  call  it  Toiannrf.  .  .  ." — Travrls  of 
'  CharUs  I'eirr  TJatMUrg,  M.h.  (E.T.)  iv.  209. 

[1833. — "  The  most  oxtraordinury  and 
valuable  production  of  the-ne  udands  (Sey- 
chelles) is  the  CSooo  Do  Mar,  or  lialdim 
nnt,  a  tree  which,  from  ita  aingnlar  ehar^ 

acter,  deHer\-es  jmrticular  mentioa.  •  •  .** — 
Otoeii,  XarraluY^  ii.  166  j""/'/.] 
18ra.—**Two  minor  products  obtained  by 

the  islan<lers  frtmi  the  soa  reijuiro  notice. 
ThcjMj  are  aniber^'ris  (M.  tjoma,  m&iuliaru) 
and  the  «o-c:ille<l  '  sea-cocbanut '  (M.  tdiu- 
k&rhi)  .  .  .  rated  at  so  high  a  value  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Mnldive  Sultans  as  to  be 
retained  o-s  ))art  of  their  royalties." — ff.  C. 
J',  Jirll  ((Jeyion  C.  S.),  Rrpvrt  oh  t/w  Maldiif 
JttntuU,  p.  87. 

1883.—".  .  .  sailed  straight  into  the 
COCO-de-mer  valley,  rav  ereat  object.  Fancv 
u  valk\  as  hijr  jvs  olff  Hiustings,  quite  full 
of  the  grc-it  yellow  stars  '.  it  was  almost 
too  good  to  beUeve.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hoad  had  a 
nut  cut  down  for  me.  Hie  outnde  husk  ia 
shaped  like  a  m/in^^o.  ...  It  is  the  inner 
nut  which  i^  rionhle.  T  ate  some  of  the 
jelly  from  inside  ;  there  nnist  have  been 
enough  t4)  fill  a  soup- tureen -  of  the  purest 
white,  and  not  bad.''— (i^w  ^'ortU)  in  PaU 
Malt  OoKUe,  Jan.  21, 1884. 

I  CODAVASCAM,  n-r-  A  region 
with  this  puz^liug  uaiue  appeara  iii 
the  Map  of  Blaen  <c.  1650),  and  as 

Rijk  mn  Codnmtain  in  the  SLip  of 
P>»'iij:al  in  Valentijti  (vol.  v.),  t(t  the 
K.  1)1  Chittagong.  Wilfnitl  has  8uiue 
Wilfonlian  nonsense ftbont  it,  ronnect- 
ing  it  with  the  ToKtxrdrpa  li.  of  PtoleiDV, 
and  with  a  Touascan  which  lie  says  is 
mentioned  by  the  **  IVxrtogufiBe  writers  " 
(in  sncli  aise  a  crimmaTmode  of  ex- 
pre-SNion).  Tlie  name  wa.s  really  that 
of  a  Mahoinniedun  rhief,  "hum  Prin- 
liiH*    ^fou^o,    grande    Senhor,''  and 

"Va.S.Sflln     rl.l     i{.-V    .le     lVll«,Mla."  It 

was  prul>ul>ly  "  Khoduliaklish  Klmu." 
His  territory  must  have  been  south 

'  of  Cliittiigong,  for  one  of  hLs  town.s 
was  Chnrun'if,  still  known  as  Chakirla 
on  tlie  ChittJigong  ami  Arakan  Road, 

I  in  lat  21'  45'.  (See  Harrm,  IV.  ii.  8. 
and  W.  ix.  1  ;  and  Coufo,  IV.  iv.  10  ; 
also  CorreUj  iii.  2(>4-2(>(i,  and  again  as 
below : — 

l.SaS.— "But  in  the  city  tliero  was  the 
Rumi  whose  foist  had  l>een  seized  by  Dimiilo 
Hemaldes  ;  lieinjr  a  soldier  {fam-nrirm)  of  the 
Kinu'^'~.  ami  >^tL'iii-,'  tlio  pro-oiit  lutforoil  by 
the  Portuguese)  be  said:  My  lunl,  the^  are 
I  crafty  roobers ;  they  get  into  a  country  with 
j  their  wares,  and  protend  to  buy  ana  sell, 
1  and  nuke  friendly  gifts,  whilst  they  go 
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HPying  out  the  laud  ami  tlio  iKsuplo,  nnd 
tnon  come  with  an  iirniod  force  to  seize 
thorn,  alaying  and  burnixig  .  .  *  till  thev 
become  masters  of  tlw  knd.  .  .  .  And  thu 

Captain-Major  is  the  mme  that  wa'^  maHo 
prisoner  and  ill-usod  by  Codavaacao  in 
Chati^o,  and  he  is  come  t*j  take  venpoance 
for  the  ill  that  was  done  liuii." — Coma, 
IfL  470. 


COFFEE 


Aral).  idhxM,  a  word 


which  appears  to  have  l>ec'U  originallv 
a  term  for  wine.*  \So  in  the  Arab. 

Nights,  ii.  158,  where  Burton  givi-s  tlie 
derivation    as   akhd,   fastidire  fecit, 
causing  (li.sinclination  for  food.  In 
old  days  the  scrupulous  called  coffee 
kihwah  to  distinguish  it  from  kahxmh, 
wine.]   It  is  probable,  tlierefore,  that 
a  somewhat  aimilar  word  was  twisted 
into  thLs  form  liy  till'  usual  jimjK-nsity 
to  strive  after  mwiuiiig.    Indued,  the 
derivation  of   the   name   has  1>een 
plausibly  traced  to  Kaffa^  one  of  those 
ni'^tricts     tln>  S.  Al^vs-^inian  liighlands 
(Euurea  and  Kutfa^  which  ap|>ear  to 
have  heen  the  original  habitat  of  the 
CotTt  t'  ])lant  {Ooffea  arohica,  L.) ;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  then  (Joffee  is  nearer 
the  original  than  Kahtoa.  On  the  other 
hand,  ITnAtm,  or  some  form  thereof, 
is  in  the  earliest  mentions  appropriated 
to  the  drink,  whilst  some  form  of  the 
word  Bunn  is  that  given  to  the  plant, 
and  Ihln  is  tin-  i  xisting  name  of  the 
plant  in  tShoa.   This  name  is  also  that 
applied  in  Yemen  to  the  coffee-berry. 
Tliere  is  very  fair  evidence  in  Arabic 
literature  tliat  the  uw  of  coffee  was 
intnxluced   into  Aden  bv  a  certain 
Sheikh  ShihaViuddln  Dhabhanl,  who 
had  made  acfiuaint.nu  c  witli  it  on  the 
African  coast,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  h.  875,  i.e.  a.i>.  1470,  so  that  tlu- 
introdoction  may  Ih*  )>ut  al>out  the 
middle  of  \\u'  IStli  (eiiturv,  a  time 
consistent  with  the  other  negative  and 
positive  data.t    From  Yemen  it  spread 
to  Me(  (  a  (wliere  tliere  arose  after  some 
years,  in  1511,  a  rru.siule  against  its 
use  as  tmlawful),  to  Cairo,  to  Damascus 
and  Alcp])o,  and   to  Constantinople, 
where    tlie     first    coffee-hous*'  was 
established  in  1554.    [It  is  said  to 
have  heen  introduced  into  8.  India 


•  It  U  curious  lh»t  Uucaiict'  lian  a  1»  Latin 
word  enhfia,  '  viuum  album  et  <ifliil»'.' 

t  th»'  fxlinct  in  !»<•  Sacy'M  Chrr'tomnlhif 
Aritlrr  cit«"d  U-low.  IMayfair,  in  his  lii-tiir>  of 
Vomt'ii,  sav»  rolfiHi  wan  llrnt  introdiic*'^!  from 
in  \<y  JamiUmldin  Ihn  AbdalU,  Kft'll  of 
Aden,  in  lha  middle  of  th«i  Iftth  cenUuy:  the 
p«Mm  dlfllnn*,  bat  the  tine  eoiaoMea. 


some  two  centuries  ago  by  a  Mahom> 
medan  pilgrim,  named  Bftbft  Bttdan, 

who  brougnt  a  few  seeds  with  hiui 
from  Mecca :  see  Grigg,  Nilagiri  Matu 
483;  nice,  MyMre,  i.  162j  The  first 
£uro]H'an  menti(m  of  coffee  peems  to 
be  by  RauwolH',  wlio  knew  it  in 
Aleppo  in  1573.  [See  I  ser.  N.  d*  Q.  L 
95  »eqq.'\  It  is  singular  that  in  the- 
Obsermtunui  of  Picric  I'cIoti,  who  was 
in  Egypt,  1546-49,  full  of  intelligence 
and  curious  matter  as  they  are^  there- 
is  no  indication  oi  a  knowledge  of 
coffee. 

1558.— Extrait  du  Urre  intitule :  "Lea 
Preuvefl  le  plus  fortes  en  faveur  do  la 
legitimit<?  de  I'nsatro  du  raft*  (K&hwa)  ;  par 
lo  Schcikh  Abd  •  Alkador  Anaari  Dj^ri 
Uanbali,  fils  de  Mobammod." — In  D0  Saeif^. 
Chrest.  Aivhr,  2nd  ed.  i.  412. 

1573.—"  Among  the  ro«t  they  have  a  very 
good  Drink,  by  thorn  called  Chaube,  that  la 
almost  black  «•  Ink,  and  rery  good  in  lUneai^ 
chiefly  Uiat  of  the  Stomiwh  ;  of  this  they 
drink  in  the  M<>niinp  early  in  ojxjn  i)lace» 
before  everybody,  without  any  fear  or 
regard,  out  of  China  cupR,  as  hot  as  they 
can:  way  put  it  often  to  their  Lipa,  but 
drinic  Imt  little  at  a  "nme,  and  let  it  fo 
round  a.-^  they  sit.  In  the  same  water  they 
take  a  Fruit  calltni  lluiim,  which  in  its 
Bigness,  Shajie,  and  (V»hjur,  is  almtxHt  like* 
unto  a  Bay-berry,  with  two  thin  Sheila  .  .  . 
they  n^ne  in  the  Virtue,  Figure,  Looks,  and 
Name  with  the  BhhcIo  of  Avicen,*  and 
liancha  of  Hatitad  AlvmM.  exactly  :  there- 
fore I  take  them  to  he  the  aameu'^'iKaii' 
^oolff,  92. 

c.  1580.  —  "  Arboreu)  vidi  in  viridario 
Halydei  Tunme,  eojus  tu  ioonom  nune 
spectabii^  «K  qua  Mminn  ilia  ihi  vulgatil* 
sima,  B<m  Tel  Ban  ap)tllnta,  prudaonntor; 

hi-,  turn  Aegyptii  tuni  Aruhe<  jvinint 
decuctuui  vul^atissinium,  tju«Ml  vini  loco  ijisi 
potant,  venditunpie  iu  publicis  oenoiMihis, 
non  eecus  quod  apud  nos  vinum;  uliuue 
i|>«iun  Tooant  Oaovm.  .  .  .  Atdoenna  de  hb 
seminibua  meminit.''*  —  PlrngMr  AlfniMt^ 
ii.  36. 

IB96.— Tn  a  note  on  the  use  of  tea  in 

Japan,  Dr.  Paludanus  fwiys :  "  The  Turk e.* 
hoide  alnnKst  the  siinie  maflcr  of  drinking 
of  their  Chaona  (road  Chaoua),  which  they 
1  make  of  a  oertaine  fruit,  which  is  like  unt» 
the  Bakebur,'\  and  by  ttie  Egyptians  called 
'  Bon  or  Ban  :  they  take  of  this  fruito  one 
';  |Kmnd  and  a  halfo,  and  niast  them  a  little 
m  the  firt-,  and  then  .siolh  th<'ni  in  twentie 
poundet  of  water,  till  the  half  be  oonnuned 
awav  ;  this  drinke  they  take  erene 
fastiri^,'  in  their  (-hamlxTs,  out  of  an  earthen 
pot,  lH:ing  Verio  bote,  a.H  we  doe  here  drinks 
oi/ua  compotita  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  say 
that  it  streogtheneth  them  and  maketh 
then  warm,  breaketh  wind,  and  o}ieneth  any 


*  There  Mem*  no  foondaUou  for  this, 
t      Batm  Lcmrtt  hraiel  bviy. 
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c.  1610.— "La  boiiMm  la  t>)u.<«  commune 
c'et^  do  I'eau,  ou  bien  da  Tin  de  Cocoa  tir^ 
le  luesino  iour.  On  en  (ait  de  deux  autres 
•ortet  plus  daUoataa :  Vvbm  cat  eliaud^  oom- 
poefo  da  raan  at  oa  mftl  da  Coao%  avae 
i|UAntit<^  do  poivrc  (dont  ils  TMOt  bwWCOUp 
en  toutes  leunt  viandoi<,  ct  ila  le  nominent 
Pasmf)  et  d'vne  autre  ^'ntino  appell<?e 
Cahoa.  .  .  ."—Pwmd  de  LaevU,  i.  128 ; 
[Hak.  800.  i.  m[. 

[1611. — "Buy  some  ooho  pots  and  send 
mt." — Danven.  LeUtn.  i,  122;  "ooflao 
pota.''—7MI.  {.  134.] 

1616.— "Tliey  have  in  steed  of  it  (wine)  n 
oartaina  drinke  called  CMhiata  as  black  as 
Inka,  whksli  thoy  maka  wUh  tlia  baika  of  a 
ti«a(!)  and  drinke  as  hot  M  tbay  can  andore 

^"—Motsfart,  28. 

„      *' .  .  .  pamano  tntto  il  recto  della 

notto  oon  rnitle  fcsto  e  bngnrdi ;  o  iiorticolar- 
rufutc  ill  certi  luoj^hi  pubblici  .  .  .  bevendo 
<ii  quandu  in  qimndo  a  st>rsi  (jier  chfe  h  calda 
che  cuooe)  piu  d'uno  aoodeUino  di  oerta  lore 
aaqoa  nera,  che  chiamaiio  Mima ;  la  quale, 
nene  conversaaoni  serve  a  loro,  appunto 
come  a  noi  11  giuotx)  dollo  slmmjflino  '  {i.e. 
lnukiraramon).  —  /*.  dtlla  Vitllf  (from 
Ck>Dst»nt.),  i.  .'il.    Sec  al.«o  jijt.  74-76. 

[  „  ' '  CohU«  bliiko  liquor  taken  as  hotte 
as  may  ba  cndurM."— <Sir  T.  Roe^  Hak.  See. 

i.  a2.] 

1616.  —  "Many  of  the  people  there  (in 
India),  who  arc  strict  in  their  Reli^on, 
drink  DO  Wine  at  all ;  but  thejr  use  a  Liqnor 
mora  wholesome  than  pleaeant,  they  call 

Coffee ;  made  by  a  black  Seed  lx)yld  in 
water,  which  tiirncs  it  alnuwt  into  the  samo 
colour,  but  doth  very  little  alter  the  taste 
of  the  water  (!):  notwithatandinf^  it  is  very 
ffood  to  help  Digeitlon,  to  quicken  the 
Spirits,  and  to  cleaoaa  the  Bliood."-~r<rfy, 
ed.  of  1665,  p.  365. 

1628.  ~  "Toiaaa  hahant  atlam  in  vma 

horbae  geonaquam  vocant  Caphe  .  .  .  qnam 
dicunt  baud  parrum  praestan-s  illis  vigorcm, 
et  in  animas  (mt)  et  in  ingenio  ;  quae  tamen 
laisiuacamptoinaotammoTetetturbat. . . ." 
—F.  Bnam^  Eiti.  VUae  tt  MoHi;  25. 

,  .  1(328.- '"Hiey  drink  (in  Persia)  .  .  . 
above  all  the  rest,  Coho  or  Copha :  by  Turk 
and  Arab  oaHad  Caphe  and  Cahna :  a  drink 

imitatin;!:  that  in  the  Stigian  lake,  black, 
thick,  and  bitter :  destrain'd  fnnn  Bunchy, 
Bunnu,  or  Bay  iK-rries  ;  wholsomo  thoy  say, 
if  haif  ioi  it  ezpela  melancholy  .  .  .  but  not 
HO  nraeh  refi^nfed  for  those  good  pro)>erties, 
a---  fnun  n  lioinnncc  thnt  it  was  invented  and 
brew'd  liy  Gabriel  ...  to  restore  the  do- 
cared  radical  Moysture  of  kind  hearted 
MaAomtt.  .  .  "—»r  T.  Herbert,  Travel$,  ad. 
1688,  p.  941. 

^^^h— "OMWh."  Sea  quotation  wider 

c.  1637. — "There  came  in  my  time  tu  the 
Coll :  (Balliol)  one  Nathaniel  'Cont)j)ios  out 
of  Oraeoe,  fnun  Cyril  the  Patnarch  of 
" — ^--"inople.  ...  Ha  was  tha  itoat  I 


ever  .saw  drink  coffee,  which  custom  came 
not  into  England  till  30  ycaia  after." — 

Ecfhjn'n  Dituy,  [May  10]. 

1678. — "Everj'  one  pays  him  their  con« 

fratulations,  and  after  a  dish  of  Coho  or 
'ca,  BMNinting,  aooompaajr  him  to  fha 
Palaoa."— #Vyrr,  225. 

,,  "  Cepondant  on  I'ftpixirta  Ic  cave, 
le  parfum,  et  le  sorbet." — JourntU  d'Antoine 
OOkmd,  ii.  IM. 

^£677.— "Oaf*."    Baa  qnotatfam  nndar 

1690.— "For  Tea  and  Coffee  which  ara 

judg'd  the  privileg'd  Liquors  f)f  all  the 
Manomftam,  well  Tm-Li,  a.s  those  of 
f'Tsia,  India,  and  other  ]>art,s  of  Arabia, 
are  oondemn'd  by  them  (the  Arabs  of 
Musoatt)  as  unlawful  Refreshments,  and 
abominated  as  Bug-bear  Uqttom^  as  wall  aa 
Wine."—Oiin{fton,  427. 

1726. — "A  certain  sentleman,  M.  Pas- 
cbius,  maintains  in  hia  Latin  work  publiabed 
at  Leipzig  in  1700,  Hiat  the  pareaied  com 
(1  Sfim.  XXV.  18)  which  Ahi^'ail  prc^^ontcd 
with  other  things  to  David,  to  appease  bis 
wrath,  was  nought  else  but  CMthcaaB."— > 
Valeniifn,  192. 

OOIMBATOBE,  n.p.  Name  of  a 
District  and  town  in  the  Madra.^  Pre.si- 
dency.  Koyammutum;  [KOniy  tlie 
local  ^[oddeBB  so  called,  muMti,  *pearV 

COIB,  s.  The  libre  of  the  coco-nut 
huflk,  from  which  rope  ia  made.  But 
properly  the  woirl,  which  is  Ta uu 
Kotfiru^  MalayuL  kdyar^  fruiu  v.  kd^dru, 
'to  be  twisted,'  means  *cord*  itoelf 
(see  the  furnrate  Al-Btrtlni  below). 
The  former  use  among  £urot)eau8  i» 
very  early.  And  both  the  fibre  and 
the  rope  made  from  it  appear  to  have 
been  exported  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
o£  the  16tli  century.  The  word  appears- 
in  early  Arabic  writers  in  the  forms. 
idnlxtr  and  •  iYr7i6<7r,  ari.sing  proliaMy 
from  some  misreading  of  the  diatriticnl 
points  (for  iaiyar,  and  iaiyar).  The 
Portuguese  ado])ted  the  word  in  the 
form  Cairo.  The  fonn  roir  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  English 
in  the  18th  century.  [The  n!E.D, 
gives  coir e  in  1697;  foi'r  in  1770.]  It 
was  less  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese because  cotVo  in  their  language  is- 
*  leather.*  .^d  Barros  (where  quoted 
below)  says  allusively  of  the  rope: 
**pareo$fnto  de  coiro  (leather)  encolhen- 
do  e  ertendendo  a  vontade  do  mar,"* 
contracting  and  .stretching  witk  the 
moveme-nt  of  tlie  sea. 

0.  1030.— "The  other  islands  are  called 
mm  .^oaUr  from  fha  word  l^aaMrsignify* 
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the  cord  piaittMl  fnuii  the  fibre  nf  the 
04 Kx»- tree  with  which  thev  stitch  their  chilis' 
together." — Al-Bir^if  in  J.  A».,  Ser.  iv. 
ton.  Tiif.  206. 

c.  1.346.  "Thov  exjxirt  .  .  .  cowries  ami 
kanbar;  the  latter  \»  the  name  which  they 
ffiTe  to  the  fibroiijs  husk  of  the  cooo*nut.  .  .  . 
They  make  of  it  twine  t/t  ntiteh  to(;ether  the 
phinks  of  their  Hhifw,  unci  the  corcijigo  i«  also 
ex|x»rteti  to  Chin.i,  India,  and  Yemen.  This 

feMA(tr  is  better  than  hemp." — itm  BaittUL, 
181. 

I.''il0.  "'Die  (Jdvcriior  (An»t*iuen|ue)  .  .  . 
in  C'ananor  dev<jted  much  cure  t«  the  i>re- 

I Miration  of  cables  and  rigging  for  the  whole 
leet)  for  what  they  bad  waa  all  rotten  from 
the  raitui  in  Oos  River:  ordering  that  all 


l  ord.ige,  hut  gixKi  Flax  and  Uemp." — Fr^t^ 

c.  1690.  — "  Extomiwnuci8c<»rtex  piiiiimen 
nnihicn!',  <jiuim  exsicciitus,  et  stiq^te  similis 


dicitur 


Muuitiariif 


Cairo,  <\ntA 
Portu- 


nomen  ubique  usurpatur  ubi  liufj^  Poi 
galHca  est  in  uao.  .  .       J?inn/iA<w«,  i.  7. 

17-^7.  of  the  Rind  of  the  Nut  they 
make  Cayar,  which  are  the  Fibresi  of  the 
Cask  that  enTirons  the  Nut  noun  fit  to 

make  f'onlnre  and  Cahles  for  Snii»i>ing,"— 
A.  J/(i>.,;/f..„,  i.  29tJ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  2i<8]. 

[177  i.  ...  these  they  eallKlarYanu." 
— Jcet^  457.J 


CXMTA,  &  p.  lAofftk  for  lAwtfjahy 

should  W- made  of  coir  (•  rf'?"),  iif  which  there  '  n  n'.spectflll  tillf  ;iii]>liVd  to  varioiH 
wiw  great  abundance  in  ("ariauor;  1hh,hu.-«o  II  j  elasiifs:  a»  ill  India  esiieciallv  U> 
Mo^.r  called  Manmlle,  a  chief  trader  there,   yumichs ;  in  Persia  to  Wealthy  mer- 

chants ;  in  Turldatan  to  peraons  of 
aacred  faiuiliea. 


held  the  whole  trade  of  the  Maldive  islands 
by  a  contract  with  the  kings  of  the  iates  .  .  . 
no  that  this  Moor  came  to  l>e  calle<l  the  I>>rd 
of  the  Maldives,  and  that  all  the  coir  that  was 
used  thn>ughout  India  had  to  )te  Itought  from 
the  hands  of  this  Aloor.  .  .  .  The  Chovernor, 
leaminf  this,  sent  for  the  mid  Moor,  and 
ordered  him  to  idi.i!id<in  this  island  trjide 
imd  to  recall  hi>  factors.  .  .  .  The  Moor, 
not  til  lose  such  a  iip>tital)lo  bu«in<  >^,  .  .  . 
ftnally  arranged  with  the  tiovemor  that  the 
Isles  should  not  be  taken  from  him,  and 
that  he  in  return  would  furnish  for  the  king 
1000  tmharx  (lxirf»)  of  coarse  coir.  and  100(» 
more  of  fine  coir.  ejich  iMtJutr  weighing  4A 
*fuiiUtU»;  and  this  everv  your,  and  laid  down 
jit  his  own  charges  in  Cutanor  and  Oocbym, 
gnitis  and  free  of  all  char/.-  to  the  King  (not 
lieinu:  ahle  to  endure  that  the  PortugueM) 
'•houTd  fre<{uent  the  Ixlesat  their  pleaaure)." 

Cnrrr.i,  ii.  129-30. 

l.'df).  "  These  islands  make  much  cordage 
4 if  iKdm-trees,  which  they  call  tUjn." — 
JUirloM,  m. 

e.  1.^30.— '*  They  made  n>i>es  of  oolr.  which 
i".  a  thread  which  tlu-  jiooplr  .  .f  t!u-  country 
make  of  the  huska  which  Ihu  c<x-o-autH  have 
otttnde."— Ctimw,  by  iltantft/,  188. 

M't!'>'^.  "Th.  v  make  much  ti>o  of  thi-^ 
Cairo  in  place  of  nails  ;  for  a.s  it  has  thi-< 
■<]nality  of  recovering  its  fre>ihne^H  and 
swelling  in  the  sea-water,  they  stitch  with 
it  the  planking  of  a  ship's  sides,  and  reckon 
them  then  very  secure."— 2V  Barro$t  Dec,  III. 
liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

1568. — "The  llTst  rind  is  very  tough,  and 
from  it  is  made  calro,  s<i  called  hy  the 
Maliiljars  and  hy  ns,  fn*m  which  is  made 
the  cord  for  the  n urging  of  all  kinds  of 

vessels."    (titniii,  f.  (i7''. 

l.>"2.  — "  The  nwcllcrs  therein  are  Moores  ; 
which  tnidc  to  S'.fala  m  great  Ship-  that 
have  no  Duckx,  nor  nailcM,  but  aro  tiowod 
with  Oayro."— Ch«tojl«(fa  (by  N.  L.),  f.  lib. 

C.  1610.— '•  Till-  rcvi'tiuc  iMii-i-ts  in  .  .  . 
Cairo,  which  i.s  the  cord  made  of  the  c^>ci>- 
trcv."    /'tfmnt         Latnt,   I.  172;  [Hak. 

S..C.  i.  •j:.o]. 

1673.— "They  (the  Surat  peoide)  have  not 


c.  i:?43.  "The  chief  m(>si|ue  (at  Kaulani) 
is  admirable ;  it  was  built  by  the  mer- 
chant Khotlah  Mtthaddhab.'— yfta.  JkUmUt, 

iv.  100. 


.See  ijuotiition  under 


ri.m  -Hoggia."' 
TALISMAN. 

[16ir>.  — '*  Tlie  (njvemor  of  Suratt  i-  dis- 
]>laced,  and  Hoyja  HaKsan  in  his  r<M>ni." — 
t'oftrr,  LfV'-rty  iv.  16. 

[170S.— "This  grave  is  nwide  for  Hod|^ 
Shaughswnro.  the  chiofest  senant  t<i  the 
King  of  Pcr-iia  for  twenty  _\car«.  .  .  ." - 
lns«  ription  on  the  tomb  of  .Ve/cjticifiY, 
tf  I'ri-fiti  in  .nV.  /iiitiifo/i'n  ('/,•! n /:•/"> if .  /i/nAopir- 
gatr,"  y^'f  I'fir  <,//.■, „i/.,,<.  p.  l«iS*. ) 

17^*6. — "I  al!H>  Injg  to  iici|uaint  von  I  aont 
for  Ketaflt  Ali  Kh4n,  the  Cojah  who  ha^ 
the  chaige  fif  (the  women  of  Oudb  Zenanah) 
who  informs  me  it  is  well  frronndeit  that 
they  have  sohl  everything  tliry  hail,  even 
the  clothes  from  their  Utcks,  and  now  have 
no  mean-  to  HubMiitt." — ('apt.  .InqueM  in 
.l/7/<  /'.v  o/ C/Ktr;!'-,  icv.,  /li'i  lf  ,  vii,  1*7. 

ls:iS.  —  ".VlH.iit  a  t-«ntury  Ixck  Khan 
Khojah,  Mi>hime(hin  ruler  of  Ka><hghar 
and  Varkand,  eminent  for  his  sanctity, 
having  been  driven  from  his  duminiuns  by 
the  Chinese,  trntk  shelter  in  Ttadakhshan.**— 
W<>i>d'f  ih-iii,  od.  1872,  p.  Itil. 

COLAO.  ri.in.  h>h.hu:,  Tonncil 
ChanilKir  Klder.s'  {Jip,  Moule).  A  title 
for  a  Chinese  Minuter  of  State,  which 
freniiently  oc(  iirs  iu  the  Jesuit  MTiterH 
uf  the  17tli  c< 


century. 


COLEROON.  n 

or  (li-lt.'i  li'.iii.  II,  I 

cauveey;. 
corruption  of  tli.- 


vtilg. 


I>.  Tin- rlii.'f  luoutll, 
1  the  i\a\>li  Ki\ el- 
It  is  a  I'ortu^'ue.sc' 
]>i  ojier  nnnie  A'»;^t- 


KnlUvjinii.     This  name, 
from  Tanj.  kdly  'to  re«:eive/  .kiul '  kJkui,* 

»   4^....^,    'nkce,'  perkajis an.s\ver8  to  ihe  fact  uf 

only  the  Cafa^yanl  made  of  the  Ooooe  for  i  tnia  channel  having  been  originally  an 
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*'scape  formed  at  the  construction  of 
the  great  Taujore  irrigation  works  in 
the  lUh  century.  lu  full  flood  the 
<.'oler<x)n  is  now,  in  jHai  t's,  nt-arly  .a 
mile  wide,  whilst  the  original  stream 
•of  the  Klveri  disappears  wfore  reach- 
ing tlie  se;i.  Be-sides  the  etymology 
And  the  traditif>n,  th»'  uhst-nce  of 
notice  of  the  Coleroon  in  Ptolemy's 
Tables  is  (quantum  vaUat)a3i  indication 
of  its  nuKiern  origin.  As  the  sudden 
riae  of  flooda  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Ouromandel  coast  often  cansea  fatJil 
accidents,  there  seems  a  curious  popular 
tt-ndencv  to  coniiei  t  tlie  nnmes  of  the 
rivers  with  this  fact.  Thu.s  Kollujitm, 
with  the  meaning  Uiat  has  V>een  ex- 
]il  lined,  lias  l>f(Mi  '  oiiiiiionly  made  into 
KoUuiam^  'Killing-place.'  [So  the 
Mainu  QUm,  vUcn  coniiecta  the  name 
with  a  tradition  of  the  drowning  of 
workmen  when  the  Sriranpam  temple 
was  built,  but  elsewhere  (ii.  it  is 
■derived  from  'Pam.  kolUiyiy  *a  breach 
in  a  bank.']  Thus  also  the  two  rivers 
J''ttuar  are  popularly  connected  with 
jrinam^  *  corpsie.'  Pra  Faolino  gives  the 
name  us  proT)erlv  Cularm,  and  as  mean- 
ing 'the  River"  of  Wild  P..kus.'  But 
his  etymologies  are  often  wild  as  the 
juppoMd  Boars. 

1563.— Do  Barrotn  writes  ColoraJi,  and 
«peakii  of  it  as  a  place  (fuijar)  on  the  coast, 
not  as  a  river.— Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  1. 

1672. — ''From  Trangebar  one  PS**^  bv 
TnHifiimts  to  Colderon  ;  here  a  Sandbanfc 
rtrctchos  into  the  sen  \Nhich  is  very 
t]  iu'^,.  r<>n-i."~ /i<i/,/,i"is.  l.">0.  (He  does  not 
i*|»fak  of  it  iis  a  J'ior  oither.  I 

c.  17b3.  — "  LcH  doiix  I'rincos  ...  so 
liguferent  contre  rennenii  comnmn,  i  fin  <le 
lo  oontraindre  par  la  force  des  annes  k 
mrapre  ane  d^e  ai  prtfiTidiciable  k  lean 
Ktafi.  Il«  faisoient  di?ju  (\v  er.imU  pre- 
l^iinilifs,  lorxiuc  Ic-  tlcuvc  Coloran  venerea 

Far  lui-mt^Ino  (commo  on  -  (•xiirini' lit  ici) 
affront  quo  le  Roi  faiaoit  a  ansa  eaux  en  les 
retenant  captiTes." — LeUret  £dijbtnte$,  ed. 
17S1,  xi.  m 

1753.—*'.  .  .  en  doublant  le  Cap  Calla- 
medn,  jnsqvli  la  brandie  dn  fleure  Oaveri 

<]ni  ix>rte  le  notn  de  Colh-ram,  ct  doiit  I'em- 
bouchurc  c^t  la  plus  .sopteuthouale  de  celles 
daCaveri."— £>'.4«ri7/«,  U6. 

e.  1760.—".  .  .  the  same  river  beinff 
written  CoUanun  by  M.  la  Cnwe,  and 
CWtettm*  by  Mr.  Segenbolg.*'— <^hMe,  i. 
-281. 

1761. — "CKve  dislodi^  a  rtmne  body 

of  the  NatHjl)'s  tnxips,  who  had  t.,V;i^n  j'ost 
-nt  Hamcavarom,  a  fort  and  temple  sitiuited 
on  the  river  Kalderon."— Co/w/j/'^  //.  <>f  the 
War  M  India,  from  1749  to  1761  (Tract), 
p.  12. 


1780.— About  3  leagOM  north  from  the 
river  Trfminioas  [rTtntamlbv&Mll  ia  that 
of  Coloran.  Mr.  Michelson  calls  thia  river 
lMitecoaa,"—DuHHt  Ji.  IHreeU/rjff  188. 

The  same  book  has  "Coloran  or  Colde* 
roon." 

178.5. — "Sundah  Saheb  having  thntwn 
some  of  his  wretched  infantry  into  a  temple, 
fortified  accordinp  to  the  Indian  method, 
nj>on  the  river  Kaldaron,  Mr.  Clive  knew 
there  wim  nf)  danger  in  investing  it."— 
(Jamjuxiuli's  L\ft  ttf^CUvf,  L  20. 

COLLECTOR,  s.  Tb  liief adnrinia- 
trative  otticial  of  an  Indian  Zillah  or 
District.  The  special  duty  of  the 
otbi  e  is,  as  tlie  name  intimates,  the 

Uollection  of  Reveinu'  ;  but  in  India 
;enendly,  with  the  exception  of 
'  ensal  Proper,  the  Collector,  alao 
liolaing  ccmtrolling  magisterial  jwwers, 
has  been  a  small  pro-consul,  or  kind 
of  mrefd.  This  is,  however,  much 
moaitied  of  late  yeaiv  by  the  greater 
definition  of  ]M>wei's,  and  subdinsion 
of  duties  everywhere.  The  title  was 
originally  no  doubt  a  translation  of 
tahifiMar.  It  was  introducerl,  with  the 
ottice,  under  Warren  Ha&tings,  but 
the  Collector's  duties  were  not  formally 
settled  till  1783)  when  these  appoiut- 
ment.s  were  re.served  t^)  members  of 
the  (  liVenanted  ('i\  il  St-rvit  e. 

1772.  -  "The  ConijKiny  liaviiiy  determined 
to  stand  forth  ns  dnran,  the  Snpervi?«ors 
should  now  be  designated  CoUeoton."— 
Reg.  of  14th  Hay,  1772. 

177;!.  "Do  not  laugh  nt  the  fonuality 
with  which  wo  have  made  a  law  to  change 
their  name  from  jm/terttMrnra  to  eoUecton. 
You  know  full  well  how  much  the  world's 
opinion  is  governed  by  names."  IT.  HtLnt»ng$ 
to  JiKfiax  Ihipre,  in  Gteifff  i.  '2*u. 

1785.— "The  numeroos  CoUecton  with 
their  aasl9tant»  had  hitherto  enjoyed  verv 
moderate  nl!"Uiu:i  t  -  fn  rii  their  craplayefs. ' 
— Letter  in  HoObrttukf  ' *  Li/e,  p.  16. 

1888. — "  As  soon  as  three  or  four  of  them 

got  together  they  .H|>eak  n})0!!t  iMitliin^  l>ut 
'employment'  and  '  pniuiutiun '  .  .  .  and 
if  left  to  themselves,  tlu-v  ■'it  and  cnnju^'ate 
the  verb  '  to  collect ' :  '  1  am  a  Collector- 
He  was  a  Colteetor—W9  shall  be  Colleetor»— 
Yon  oii^rht  to  l>o  a  Thoy  would 

have  iKjen  (Wferforit.'"  I.ctina  from  MaditUy 
136. 

1848. — "Yet  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  suppose  that  the  little  grateful  gentle 
trovoriKsM  wiiiild  dare  t«>  lcK»k  m»  tn  sm  h  a 
niiigniticent  peraunage  m  the  Collector  of 
Bo^leywallah."— 7!^lvitiir,  VtMiiy  Fair, 
eh.  IV. 

1871. —  "There  is  no  doul>t  a  decav  of 
discretionanr  administration  throughout 
India  ...  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  earlier  days  OlIIkMtOfi  and  Commis- 
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Kionur."  chiii^rcti  their  rules  far  oftener  than 
duos  the  LegiKlatiire  at  prflMnt."*— Jfattu*-, 

Villofjf  (_\ntni\>ini(itf,  214. 

187t).  —  "These  '  distioguiabed  visitor?*' 
arc  l>ocoming  a  frightful  nuimnoe ;  they 
think  that  CoUMlora  and  Jud^cii  have 
nothing  to  do  tnit  to  act  M  tiMr  ^ides,  and 
that  Iii<H:m  official*  have  so  little  work,  and 
iiuffer  St)  much  fmiu  mnui,  that  even  ordi- 
nary thank.M  for  hospitality  are  unneccaxary  ; 
they  take  it  all  an  their  right."— Ext.  uf  a 
Letter  from  India. 

COLLEGE-PHEA&ANT.  s.  An 

altsiird  enoiigb  corruption  of  kdltj ;  the 
name  in  the  Himalaya  about  Siinla 
and  Muss<i^»n*e  for  tlie  liirds  <>f  tlie 
genus  Galiopluuis  of  Uodgbou,  inter- 
mediate between  tlie  pheoaanto  and 
the  Jun^'li -fowls.  "The  group  isconi- 
poaed  of  at  least  three  species,  two 
ueing  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  one 
in  Assam,  Chittagong  and  Arakan." 
(Jerdon). 

[1880.-"Tl.e»©,  with  kal«fe  pheaaanta, 
afforded  me  some  wy  fair  sfwrt.''— Ai//, 

Ji'tujft  I. if-, 

[1882.— '•  Junple  fowl  were  plentiful,  aa 
well  a.s  the  black  khaltg*  pheaxant."— 
Sandn-fjn^  Thirtteu  I'tanttmomg  WUdBeaiUt 

147.] 

COLLEEY,  CALLERY,  &. .  s. 
Properly  Bengali  khdldri^  'a  salt-jian, 
or  place  for  making  salt' 

[1767.—".  .  .  rents  of  the  OolllliM,  the 
fifteen  Dees,  and  of  Caloatta  town,  are  none 
of  them  included  in  the  eettmation  I  have 
laid  before  you."— -FcreM,  Ficr  ^  BengtJ, 
App.  223.j 

nW.—".  .  .  the  Ootleetor-treneral  be 

dosfirod  to  ohtiiin  as  exact  an  moc<  nnt  as  he 
IxKwihlv  can,  of  the  uuiulntr  of  ooUeries  in 
the  Calcutta  |>urjrunneha."— In  Ciimurie/r< 
L.  iv.  112. 


COLOMBO, 


OOLLEBY,  n.p.  Tl 


n-  11,111 


le  given 

to  H  non- Aryan  race  inhabiting  part 
of  the  lotnitrv  east  of  Madura,  l^un. 
kfiUar,  'thieves.'  They  are  called  in 
NclsoTi's  Moihirn,  [!>t.  ii.  4  J  fw.] 
Kalians j'  Kalian  being  the  singular, 
KaUar  plural. 

1768.— "The  I'olyfrarTondiaian  .  .  .  like- 
wise sent  3000  Colleries  ;  theee  are  a  ]>oon1e 
who,   under  several    jictty  chiefs,  inhal>it 

the  \v,K .r]s  l^twcen  TrichinoiK>Iy  and  <"ajK> 
Comorin  :  their  name  in  their  own  language 
iignitie!<  ThieveH,  and  justly  describee  their 
general  character."    O,      "j.  208. 

c.  178.'..— "Ck>llerie«,  inhabitants*  cf  the 
woodx  under  the  (iovorument  of  the  Tondi- 
inan."  —  ^'m-(»c<  (■<)/(■,  Li/r  nf  Clii<'.  iv.  f>fU. 

1790.— -  The  country  of  the  Ck>Ueiiee 
.  .  .  extend*  from  the  eia  ooMt  to  the  eon* 


fines  of  Madura,  in  a  range  of  sizty  mile*- 
by  fifty-five."— Oi/.  Monthly  Agmar  or 
India  Ayeittoiy,  i*  7* 

COLLEEY-HOBN,  a.  This  is  a 
long  ln  HHs  luirn  of  hideous  sound,  which 
is  often  used  at  native  funerals  in  the 
Pfeninnnla,  and  has  oome  to  be  ealled^ 
aljeurdly  enough,  CKoleroFhlim  ! 

[1832. — "  Tonrree  or  Ttjortinrnff,  ootnmonly 
defligmitod  by  Europeans  collery  horn,  con- 
sists of  throe  nieces  fixed  intu  <imo  another, 
of  a  aemi-ciroujar  shape.  "~//<rir/o(«,  ^hwhi- 
t'idtmy  ed.  1888^  p.  Br.  App.] 

1879.  — ".  .  .  an  early  start  Tieinp  nec«ss- 
sary,  u  happy  thought  .•»truck  the  Chief 
C^mmisxioner,  to  have  the  Amildar's  Cho- 
lam-hom  men  out  at  that  hour  to  eouad 
the  leveill^  makiBg  the  round  of  the- 
cHDp.*'-ireA«rifeS;  Oot  7. 

OOIiLSBT-SnOK,  8.  This  ia  « 

kind  of  throwing-stick  or  boomeraiig' 
used  hy  the  Colleries. 

ISOl. — "  It  was  he  first  taught  me  to  throw 
the  apear,  and  hurl  the  CoUory-atick,  a 

weapon  scarcely  known  elsewhera,  bnt  in 
a  skilful  hand  capable  of  being  thrown 

to  a  certainty  to  any  (ii>taiice  within  lOIK 
yards." — Wtldi't  HemiHiM-rni  f.*,  i.  130. 
Nelson  calls  tteea   wea]x)ns    "  Vullan 


ThadI*  or  boomerangs." — M€uimm»  Ft.  ii. 
44.   [The  proper  form  seems  to  be  Tarn. 

t(\iii,    'ctir\'od  stick';   more  usually 
Tarn.  LxUlardadi,  (ML  'stick.']    See  also 
Sir  Weltar Elliot  in/.  BUmoL  Soc,  N.  &,  i. 

OOLOMBO,  n.p.  Properly  AVumftn, 
till'  iii'xlprn  ra]>ital  i»f  Ci  vlnn,  Imt  a 

J>luce  ot  couiiiderable  antii^uity.  The 
lerivation  is  very  uncertain;  some 

suji}M>se  it  to  he  connected  with  the 
adjoining  river  A'oiant-gangi.  The 
name  volumbumy  used  in  several 
medieval  narrative.s,  In-longs  not  to 
this  place  hut  to  Kanlnm  (see  QUILON). 

0.  1S46.— "We  started  for  the  city  of 
Kalaabi,  one  of  the  fluest  and  hwgeat 

cities  of  the  island  of  Serendtb.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Wazir  Lcjrtl  of  the  Sea 
{HdJnm-al-Ilahr),  JalastI,  who  has  with  him 
about  500  Hal>shis."— Ah  Itatuta,  iv.  IS.'i. 

lf.l7.-"The  next  day  was  Thursday  in 
Passion  Week  ;  and  they,  well  romeml»ering^ 
this,  and  inspired  with  valour,  said  to  the 
King  that  in  fighting  the  Moors  they  would 
he  insensible  t/>  death,  which  they  greatly 
<  desired  rather  than  be  .slaves  to  the  Moor«. 
.  .  .  There  were  not  40  men  in  all,  whole 
and  sound  for  battle.  And  one  bravo  man 
made  a  ercm  on  the  tip  of  a  cane,  which  he 
set  in  front  for  standanl,  saying  that  God 
wa.s  his  Captain,  and  that  was  his  Flajr, 
under  which  tlu  y  should  march  ikliUeratdv 

against  Colunbo,  where  the  Moor  was  witit 
hn  fom.'*-Cbma,  U.  ^ 
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1568.— **T1i6  King,  Don  Manuel,  becatue 
...  he  knew  .  ,  .  that  the  Kin^  f)f  Co- 
Inmbo,  who  was  the  tnio  Lord  of  the  Cin- 
namon, desired  to  poa^uss  our  peace  and 
foieodship,  wrote  to  Um  aaia  AlBbnao 
^'Alboiiuerque,  who  was  in  Um  {riand  in 
person,  thut  if  he  deemed  it  well,  ho  should 
-estahlinh  a  furtres.-*  iu  the  harbour  of  Co- 
Inmbo,  so  as  to  make  sure  the  offers  of  the 
King."— .Sorpoi,  Dec  III.  Ut.  U.  mp.  8. 

OOLTTUBO  BOOT,  GALUMBA 

BOOT,  is  stated  hy  Milluirn  (1813) 
to  Ih;  a  .staple  export  from  Muzauii»i<^ue, 
Wing  in  great  estjMin  as  a  remedy  for 
'1  vst'ntt'ry,  &c.  It  is  Jateorh  iza  palinnta, 
Aiiers ;  and  the  name  Kalumb  is  of  £. 
ASnOUl  origin  (Hanbury  and  Flwkiger^ 
S3X  [The  N.E.D.  tokea  it  from  Co- 
lombo, *  under  a  false  impression  that 
it  was  supplied  from  thence.']  The 
following  quotation  is  in  error  as  to 
the  name: 

1779.— "Radix  Colombo  .  .  .  derives 
its  name  from  the  town  of  ('olumlx>,  from 
whence  it  is  sent  with  the  ahifxs  to  Europe  (?) ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  root  is  neither 
found  near  OdIiubIm,  nor  upon  the  whole 
iHland  of  Oeyhm.  •  •  2%tMtery»  TruteU^ 
iv.  185. 

1782. — "Any  permn  having  a  quantity 
of  freeh  sound  Columhia  Boot  to  dispoee  of, 
iriD  pleaee  direct  a  line.  . .  ."—India  Oazftt^, 
AuR.  24. 

[1809.—"  An  AoQoont  of  the  Male  Plant, 
wUflh  furnishes  the  Medioine  Mnerally 
-called  Colombo  or  QoisMf  Bool.*— iiMtf. 

/tf.i,  X.  385 

185Q.— "Caoutdimu^  or  India-rubber,  is 
found  in  abundance  .  .  .  (near  Tette)  .  .  . 
And  calmnba-root  i.«  plentiful.  .  .  .  The 
India-rubber  is  m;t(lc  into  b.i]Is  for  a  game 
rcj>embling  '  five.««,'  atid  c&lamba-root  is  said 
to  be  usedas  a  mordant  for  certaia  eolourb, 
but  not  as  a  dre  itself." — Linngsbmef  Mx- 
pedilion  to  tke  Zambezi,  kc.,  p.  32. 

COMAB,  n.p.  This  name  (Ar. 
<il^KuTndr)f  which  appears  often  in 
the'  old  Arab  geographers,  has  been 
the  subject  of  mucn  (unfusion  among 
modern  commentators,  and  prolmhly 
also  among  the  Arabs  themselves ; 
dome  of  tht>  former  ((gjg,  the  late  M. 
Reinaud)  confounding  it  with 
Cumorin,  others  with  Kamrup  (or 
Anam).  The  variona  indications,  e.g. 
that  it  was  on  the  continent,  and 
facing  the  direction  of  Arabia,  i.e.  the 
west ;  that  it  produced  most  valuable 
«loe»'WOod  ;  that  it  lay  a  day's  voyage, 
or  three  days'  voyage,  we."*t  of  Sunf  or 
f!^y.mpa.  (q.v.),  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
daji^  sail  from  Z&baj  (or  JavaX  to- 
gdher  with  the  name^  identify  it  with 


Oamboja)  or  KUmer^  as  the  native 
name  is  (see  Reinaud^  Rd.  de»  Arabet, 

i.  »7,  ii.  48,  49  ;  GiUemeukr,  .<>■,{,!,  ; 
/6m  BcUutOf  iv.  240 ;  Abnl/Ma,  t'aUiay 
and  the  Way  Tkiiher,  519,  5G9).  Even 
the  ssigacious  l)e  Orta  is  misled  by 
the  Arabs,  and  confounds  alcnmari 
with  a  product  of  CaiMj  Comoriu  (see 
CoUo([wiMy  f.  ISOv.). 

COMATY,  s.  Telug.  and  Panar." 
h'inuift,  'a  tratler,'  f.siid  to  be  derived 
from  Skt.  ;/o,  'eye,  inuxhti,  *  fist,' from 
tlieir  vi^'ilant  lialiit.s].  This  is  a  tt-nn 
used  chiefly  iu  the  north  of  the  Madnw 
Presidency,  and  corresponding  to 
Chetty,  [which  the  males  assume  as  an 
affix]. 

1627.— "The  next  Tribe  is  there  termed 
Cominitty,  and  th&'«e  are  generally  the 
MtTchiiiits  of  the  Place  wlm  \>y  tlu-tiiselves 
or  their  nervants,  travell  into  the  C^juntroy, 
LMtheriiig  up  OalKooes  from  the  weavers, 
aiui  other  comiiMMlillea»  which  they  sell  againe 
in  tf renter  paroels."— PMrrAflJi,  Pilfirimagt. 

^1679.— "There  oame  to  us  the  Factory 
this  day  a  Dworf e  an  Indian  of  the  Comitte 

Oa-st,  he  was  he  said  30  years  cild  ...  we 
mea.*<ured  him  by  the  rule  46  inchei*  high, 
all  his  limlw  and  "his  l>xly  stroight  and  equal! 
proportioned,  of  comely  face,  his  speech 
sraall  equalling  his  atatare.  .  .  ."— /SKivyii. 
tliii'ii  }f'>si"f.  in  Kislna  Man.  142. 

[1869.— "Komatis."  See  quotation  under 
OHUOKLSB.] 

OOMBACONUM,  n.p.,  written 
Kumbakomini.  Formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Chola  dynasty.  Col.  Branfill  gives, 
jis  the  usual  derivation,  Skt.  A'ftm- 
bhakoua,  *  brim  of  a  water-pot ' :  [t  he 
Madnu  GUm.  Skt.  jhcmMo,  kona,  *■  lane '] 
and  this  form  is  given  iu  William/s 
Skt.  Did.  JUS  'name  of  a  town.'  The 
fact  that  an  idol  in  the  Saiva  temple 
at  Comlmconam  is  called  Kimmei- 
mram  ('L»)rd  of  the  water-f>ot')  may 
possibly  be  a  justification  of  this 
etymology.  But  see  general  renuurici 
on  S.  Induin  names  in  the  Introduction. 

COMBOY.  A  sort  of  skirt  or  kilt 
of  white  calico,  worn  by  Singhalese 
of  lx)th  s<»xe.s,  much  in  tin-  same  way 
as  the  Malay  Sarong.  The  derivation 
which  Sir  E.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  612, 

ii.  107)  gives  of  the  word  is  quite 
inadnnssiblc.  He  finds  that  a  Cltincse 
author  describes  the  people  of  Ceylon 
as  wearing  a  cloth  made  of  hoo-pti,  ie. 
of  cotton;  and  he  assumes  dierefore 
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Uiat  those  i>eople  call  their  own  dress 
l)y  a  Chinese  name  for  cotton !  Tlje 
Wdi'l,  linwevcr,  is  lint  mil  Singhalese  ; 
anil  w*'  tan  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  pi(>ixr  name  Oamtey.  Pa^os  de 
Calmja  are  mentioned  early  as  used  in 
Ceylon  {CmUtuheda,  ii.  78),  and  fambaw 
by  Forrest  ( Voytuie  to  Meryui,  79).  In 
tne  Gownmmt  List  of  Native  fVorfh 
(Ceyl'in,  1869)  tin-  hnm  used  in  the 
lalaud  is  actually  Kajn^niyu.  A  picture 
of  the  dfesB  u  given  by  Ti-nnent 
(Ceylon,  i.  612).  It  is  now  usually  of 
white,  but  in  mourning  Uliu  k  is  usvd. 

1615.— '"nuubo  Sanune,  the  Kingeii  kin!< 
man,  brought  two  pee.  CUBbliA  eloth."— 
CocL-xt  Diary t  i.  15. 

[1674-6.— "  CamhajA  Brawlos."— /acMiVer 
in  Birdmod,  Hn^irt  o»  Otd  Reet.,  p.  42.] 

1798.— In  lift  i»f  clt)th-<  purcha!*tHl  at 
Porto  Novo  are  "Cambayen."— JV<rn- 
lyn,  CkoTfm.  10. 

Cambaya  Liingiea."  See  quota- 


"•>7 


ii:-. 


tioD  under  LOONOHEE.] 

COMMERCOLLY,  n  ]».  A  small 
but  w  t  ll-known  town  of  Lowlt  Bt^ngal 
in  tht!  Nadiva  District ;  proptM-ly 
Kumdr-khiUi  ['  Prince's  C?Teek_  ].  Tlu- 
\\;\\w  is  t'aiiiiliar  in  minu'ction  with 
the  feather  trad.  (s.  ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER. s.  In  the  Bengal 
and  Bomlwy  Presidencies  this  is  a 
grade  in  the  ordinary  administrative 
hifiarchv  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  Madras, 
but  is  found  in  the  Punjab,  Central 
Provinces,  The  Commissioner  is 

over  a  Divinon  »-mV)racing  several 
Districts  or  Zillalis,  and  Mands  K'tw^en 
the  CoUecUn-s  and  Magistrates  <jf  these 
l>irtrict.s  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
Rfvi  Board  (if  there  is  one)  and 
the  Ixx:al  (iov.  rniiK  nt  on  the  other. 
In  the  Regulation  Pr<»vince8  he  is 
always  a  member  of  the  (>)venanU'd 
Civil  Srrvire  ;  in  Non- Ibgnlat ion 
Pn)viu(es  he  may  Ini  a  miliUry 
otftcer ;  and  in  these  the  District 
officers  immediately  under  him  are 
termed  *  Deputy  Coiimiissiouers.' 


COMMISSIOIIER,    OHIBF.  A 

high  official,  governing  a  Provime 
inferior  to  a  Lieuteiiant-CJovcrnorshii», 
in  direct  subordination  to  the  Qovemor- 
Qeneral  in  Council.  Thus  the  Punjab 
till  IB.'iO  was  und.T  a  Cbi.-f  Com- 
missioner, as  wiis  Oudh  till  lb77  (,and 
indeed,  though  the  offices  are  united, 
the  LieuL-Uovemor  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 


vinoes  holds  also  the  title  of  Chief 
C\)mnii8BioneT  of  Oudh).  Th.-  Central 
Provinces,  Assam,  and  Burma  are  other 
examples  of  Provinces  under  Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN,  CAPE,  n  j).  The  ex- 
treme MjutliiTii  ]M)int  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  ;  a  n.ime  of  great  antiquity. 
No  doubt  Wilson's  explanation  is 
perfectly  correct  ;  and  the  quotation 
from  VM  Periplus  corroborates  it. 
He  says:  "iTunM/ri,  ...  a  young  girl, 
a  princess ;  a  name  of  the  goddess 
Durga,  to  whom  a  temple  dedicated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  haa 
long  given  to  the  adjacent  cape  and 
coast  the  name  of  Kumdriy  corrupted 
to  Comorin.  .  .  Tha  Tamil  pro- 
nundation  is  KumBtri, 

c.  80-90.— "  Another  place  follows  called 
Koju-ap,  nt  which  place  U  (•  *  *)  and  a  port;* 
and  Herts  those  who  wish  to  consecrate  th» 
remainder  of  their  life  come  and  bathe,  and 
there  remain  in  celilwcy.  The  same  do 
women  likewise.  For  it  is  rclatefl  that  tb» 
gtKldcHs  there  tarried  a  while  and  bathed."— 
MUlIer'i  Qeog.  Or.  Min,  u 

800. 

e.  160.—"  Kofiaafa         mU  w63ut." — 

ptoi.  [Tiii.  1  §  9]. 

1298.— "CJomari  is  a  ooontry  belon^ing^ 

t<>  India,  and  there  you  may  «eo  some- 
thing of  the  NOrth  Star,  which  we  had  not 
been  able  Ui  -c-o  fnmi  the  L*  --rr  Java  thua 
fur."— Marco  J',./.,,  Hk.  III.  ch.  23. 

0.  1330.  — "Thu  cuuntry  called  Ma1»ar  i» 
said  to  Commence  at  the  Oipe  Kumhaii,  a 
name  applied  both  to  a  town  and  a  moun- 
tjun"~AM/ttlat  in  OHdemngter,  186. 

[l.'>14.-"CoaMdia.''  See  qaotation  under 
MALABAR.] 

1672.— 

'*  Vee  oorre  a  oosta  eelobre  Indiana 

Pam  o  Snl  att'  <>  calut  Comorl 

Ja  chamado  Cori,  ijue  TaimAiana 

(Qoo  era  he  OaQio)  do  fn>nto  torn  de  si." 

C»nu/V.ii,  V.  107. 

Here  CamOes  identiftee  the  ancient  Kumv 
or  KwXtt  wHh  Comorin.    Thme  are  in 

l*U)l<-niy  distinct,  and  his  K'tru  a]>poar-<  to 
be  the  iKHnt  of  tho  Island  of  iiameisvaram 
from  which  the  r«»ss.igo  to  C-eylon  wa» 
short08t.  This,  as  Au/m,  appears  m  varioua 
form!*  in  other  jreotpTipheni  aa  the  extreme 
seaward  jniiut  t.f  India,  anil  in  the  poopm- 
phicol  |»oom  of  iJinnysiun  it  i«  desurilied 
towering  t<>  a  stu|>endou8  height  above 
the  waves.    Mela  regarda  Voiu  as  the 


•  There  in  here  a  doubtful  mulin;;.  Tli-'  n'\t, 
iwragiapb  shows  that  the  woni  .<h>>Ml<l  li«  Ko,uap«l. 
[  W«  shoald  also  read  for  (ipidpiov,  ^ppoi  piov,  a 
«»tch.post|  cttadeLl 
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tuminj?  ixint  of  tho  Indiau  coast,  and 
fVt.li  in  Ptolcniy'H  Tables  his  A'"/*/  is  fur- 
ther south  i\u\i\  Ki/mariii,  nnri  in  the  jiuint 
of  departure  from  which  hu  dijtciimM 
digtmoea  to  the  further  East  (mm  Ptolmnt, 
Bk.   I.   capp.   13.   14 ;   also   seo  Bi-nhop 

It  is  thus  intelligible  how  comuarative 
geographers  of  the  10th  oentoiy  MMotifled 
with  C.  Uotuorin. 
In  1894  the  kte  venerated  Bii<h<m  Cotton 
visitcil  r.  ('omoriBin  conijmny  with  t\M.  ..f 
his  clergy  (both  now  mixMiouary  bi-hops). 
He  said  that  having  bathed  al  Hardwar. 
one  of  the  most  nomerly  of  Hindu  sacred 
pkoes,  he  nhould  like  to  Ixithe  nt  thi?,  the 
moet eoutherly.  Rich  of  tho  chiiplains  t<M,k 
one  of  the  bi-ihop'.s  hand>  as  they  cntcre<l 
the  surf,  which  wa^  heavy  ;  m<>  heavy  that 
bk  right-hand  aid  was  torn  from  him,  und 
had  not  the  other  been  able  to  hold  fast, 
Bishop  Cotton  coaM  hardly  bare  escaped.* 

ri609.-  .  .  very  stmnjr  cloth  and  is 
eallod  CVAac/'  Coinoree."~~y>(tM<vr4,  Letters, 
i.  29. 


'17H7.    "Tlie  i>;ig<Kla  of  tho 
nuuy  Iwlongiug  to  Tiimevelly."— Trattty,  in 
Logati,  M9fnhar,  iu.  117.] 

1817.- 

.  .  Lightly  lattiuod  in 
With  odoriferona  woads  of  CkauniB." 

This  probably  is  deriveti  fn)nj  D'Herbc- 
tot,  ana  involves  a  confusion  often  nuidu 
lietween  Cvmorin  and  OwMT— the  IaikI 
of  aloes-wood. 

CX>MOTAY,  0OMAT7,  n.p.  This 
liani«  appeal's  prominently  iu  some  of 
the  ol<l  III  ips  of  HengJil,  e.g.  that  fin- 
birace<i  in  the  Maijni  Motfolu  Iinptrium 
of  Bheu'fl  ^reat  Atlas  (1645-50).  1 1  re- 
I'l-fM-nts  kdtiiiif't,  a  State,  an<l  Kiim- 
atapur^  a  city,  uf  which  most  extensive 
remainfl  exint  in  the  territory  of  Koch 
I'iliir  in  Ea.-tern  BetiL'al  (?i^e  COOCH 
BEHAR).  Tlusf  i\ro  fk'.-Hril'ed  1>v  Dr. 
Francis Buchaniiii, in  ihelMKtk  pulilislied 
bv  Montgomery  Martin  under  the  name 
of  Enjdmi  Itiifi't  (vol.  iii.  426  *^'/7.). 
The  city  stood  on  the  west  I  tank  of  the 
River  Daria,  which  formed  the  defence 
on  tli>  ..i  t  side,  about  6  mile.^  in 
extent.  The  wliole  cirriunference  of 
the  encKisure  is  e.-^timaied  by  Buchanan 
at  19  mileB,  the  n  iuainder  being  fonned 
by  i  raiii|>;trt  wliirh  was  (c.  1809)  "in 
general  aliout  130  feet  iu  width  at  the 
Meet  and  from  SO  to  90  feet  in  xier|>en- 
dicuJar  liei^^tw" 

1563.-" Within  the  Unita  in  wUoh  we 

*  I  bad  this  from  one  of  the  party,  my  respected 
IHsnd  Bishop  CUdwelL— H.  Ti 


comprehend  tho  kingdom  (jf  Bengala  aro 
those  kingdoms  subject  to  it  .  .  .  lower 
down  towards  the  sea  the  kinffdom  of 
Comotatj.'*— BomM^  IV.  ix.  1. 

[c.  1596.— Kamtah."  See  quotatioo  under 
COOCH  BEHAR.] 

187;}.— "During  the  15th  centurj-,  the 
tract  north  of  Ran^rpdr  wa.-*  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rijahs  of  Kamata.  .  .  .  Kamata  wa* 
invaded,  about  1498  A.D.,  hy  Uusain  tihlUi." 

/;/'x  A//iaira,  in  /.  At,  Soc.  BeiiaaL  xiiL 

i>t.  i.m 
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liyUrid  of  Enffli.sh  and  Hindustani, 
applied  iu  luodiTn  Aiiglit-Indian  col- 
hnjuial  to  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  have  entered  it  by  the  competitive 
system  fir.st  inlnwhu  ed  in  1856.  Tlie 
phiii.se  wiiA  prolwibly  the  invention  of 
one  of  the  ulder  or  Haileybury  memberti- 
of  the  name  service.  These  Uttn*, 
whose  nominations  wen-  dne  to  intere-st, 
and  who  were  Ixjund  together  by  the 
intimacies  and  emprit  de  of  a 

coniiuon  cnllf<,r,.,  l(Miked  witli  ^44>me  dis- 
favour  upon  tin-  i  hildivii  of  Iniinwition. 
Tlie  name  was  readily  taken  up  iu 
India,  but  its  familiarity  in  Enf^kmd 
i.s  ])roUibly  due  in  ^'icat  part  tn  the 

"Letters  of  a  Competition-waJai" 
written  hy  one  who  had  no  real  claim 

to  the  title,  Sir  G.O.  Trevelyan,  who 
waa  later  on  member  f(»r  Hawick 
BurgliH,  Chief  Secn-iary  for  Ireland, 
and  author  of  the  e.xcellent  Life  of  hia 
uuflc.  Lord  Macaulay. 

'11  le  second  iK)rtiou  of  the  word. 
mild,  is  j>roperly  a  Hindi  adjectival 
aflix,  corre.sjH)nding  in  a  general  way 
to  the  Liitin  -arnw.  It.s  usual  t'Mi])]ov- 
ment  jts  atlix  to  a  substantive  makes  it 
fre(pieutly  denote** agent,  doer,  keeper^ 
man,  iiilial>itaiit,  master,  lord,  jMtsscssor, 
owner,"  as  Shakespear  vaiiUv  tries  to- 
delSne  it,  and  as  in  Anglo>Indian  usage- 
i.s  jK)pularly  a.ssumed  to  be  its  meaning. 
But  this  kind  of  flenotation  i.s  inci- 
dental;  there  i.s  no  real  limitation  to 
such  meaning.  This  is  di  uiuustrable 
from  .such  phnu^esas  Ktlhul-inild  ghord, 
'the  Kabulian  liorst*,'  and  fi-oni  the 
common  form  of  vilhige  nomenclatare- 
in  the  Panjab,  e.g.  M'lr-Khdn-wdUi, 
Ganda-Singh-mlUi,  and  .so  forth,  im})ly- 
ing  the  village  e,>itahlished  by  Mir- 
Knan  or  Ganda-Singh.  In  the  throe 
iiuniediattdy  followiuj;  ipiotatitm.s,  the 
.s*-cond  and  third  exhibit  a  strictly 
idiomatic  use  of  vald^  the  fint  an 
incorrect  English  nse  of  it. 
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1786.— 

**11io'  then  Um  Bnrtonkns  naadtt  meh  a 
torn, 

TMh  euunple  onglit  not  to  be  foUowed 

l.y  us, 

But  1  wish  that  a  baad  f>f  ffood  Patriot- 
vmllalHi .  .  ."—In  &«Mi-JKitT,  i.  M. 

,.  In  this  year  Tirnxjo  Sahib  addresses 
31  rude  letter  U)  tho  rsawab  of  Shunur  (or 
iJavanur)  as  "The  ShahnoorwilalL*'— 
.Se/<rt  LHUrt      T!ppoo,  184. 

1814. — "Gun(?adhur  Sha-ntree  is  a  penH>n 
of  great  shrewd ul-ss  and  tuloiit.  .  .  .  Though 
A  very  leonied  uhtuttree,  he  affects  u*  be 
<lttite  Ml  Englishman,  walks  fast,  talks  fiutt, 
interrupts  and  contradicts,  and  calls  the 
I'etihwa  and  hi-s  ministent  'old  fools'  and 
.  .  ,  '  flam  raHcnis."  Flo  mixes  English 
words  with  everything  he  «ays,  and  will 
aa^  of  some  one  ( Hulkor  for  instance) :  BktA, 

Kukbye  tfnt,  ( '  He  wos  very  tricky,  but  very 
.sii^acioiH  ;  he  wiut  codk-oywl ')." — Mphili- 
■Mvar^  in  L{/'f,  i.  276. 

1858.-"*  No,  I'm  a  SnfTolk-irmUa."'— 

OiJ^d,  i.  66. 

18M.— "The  stories  against  the  Competi- 
ti0ll>wmlhdlt,  which  are  told  and  foodlv 

l>elieve<l  by  the  Haileylmry  men,  are  all 
founded  nioro  or  liian  ou  the  want  of  aavnir 
faiif.  A  collection  of  these  ^*tMriL■■.  would 
be  a  curious  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the 
human  mind  on  a  qaeation  of  cIbm  against 

«las»." — Trri'/i/nn.  p.  9. 

1867. — "From  a  deticiency  of  civil  ser- 
vants ...  it  became  nece^s^iry  to  seek 
niinfoRMnienta,  not  alone  from  Uaileybury, 
«  .  .  Irat  from  new  reendting  fields  whence 
▼otunteem  nii^ht  bo  ubtainod  .  .  .  under 
the  proswure  of  necessity,  such  an  excep- 
tional meiUHure  was  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ntnt.  Mr.  JSUiot,  haniw  been  nominated 
4uia  candidate  by  Oampbell  Marjoribanks, 
Wivs  tho  first  of  the  sin<  e  cele^mited  li«t  of 

the  Ck>mpetition-waUaha.' — Uitjg.  Notice 
prefixed  t^i  vol.  i.  ot  DonmuCt  M.  i^Mttiot's 
Hittariiuu  qf  India^  p.  xzviii. 
Tbe  exoepdonal  arrangement  allnded  to 

in  the  pruce<linc  'inot.itiou  wav  authorised 
by  7  Goo.  IV.  call.  '"^^  i'^* 

volve  cumpetitit'U  ;  it  only  authorised  a 
system  by  which  writenhtpa  oould  be  given 
to  yoong  men  who  had  not  been  at  Hailey- 
bury  C<nioge,  on  their  i^ussing  certsiin  test 
examinations,  and  they  were  ranked  ac- 
cording tf<  their  merit  in  ]Kissing  such  ox- 
4uninations,  but  below  the  writers  who  hod 
left  Haileybtiry  at  the  preceding  half-yearly 
examination.  The  first  examination  under 
this  sv.steni  wa.s  held  29th  March,  1827,  and 
Sir  ri.  M.  Elliot  hea-i-  i  tho  list.  Tho 
ayatem  ooniinoed  in  force  for  five  years,  tho 
Mat  examipatSon  being  held  in  April,  1882. 
In  all  815  civilians  were  n"niinatc<l  in  this 
wny,  and,  among  i.thcr  well-known  names, 
the  list  included  H.  Torren.s,  Sir  H.  B. 
Uaxington,  Sir  R.  Montgomery.  8ir  J. 
(?noroft  Wilaon,  Sir  T.  Pycroft,  W.  Tayler, 
"the  Hon.  E.  Drutntn  1 

1878  — "  The  Competition-WalUh,  at 
Jmom  on  leave  er  xetirementi  dina  perpetu- 
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ally  into  our  ejirs  the  greatness  of  India. 
.  .  .  We  are  asked  to  feel  awostnuk  and 
humbled  at  the  faot  that  Bmgal  alone  has 
08  mfllfoiu  of  inhabitants.  We  are  invitad 

to  experience  an  awful  thrill  of  sublimity 
when  wo  leani  that  the  area  of  Madras  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Tnited  Kingdom.**— 
J!hU.  Kev.f  June  16,  p.  750. 

CX>MPOIJKD,  a.    The  enclosed 

ground,  wliethtT  garden  or  waste, 
wliiuh  sitrroiuidd  au  Autflu-ludiau 
house.   Varioiu  derivatioiu  nave  been 

sn^^sted  for  thi.s  word,  Init  it,«i  lii.stor\' 
is  ver^'  oU.s«  iire.  The  following  are  the 
priuciiNil  sugge^itioiui  that  liave  been 
made : — * 

(a.)  That  it  Is  a  corruption  of  sonic 
.snpjKised  Portuguese  word. 

(6.)  Tliat  It  is  a  mrrupLiou  of  the 
French  oonpiujne, 

(c.)  Tliat  it  is  a  corru|>tii»n  of  the 
Malay  word  kumpmig^  as 
first  (we  believe)  indicated 
by  Mr.  John  Cnwfurd. 

(a.)  The  Portugueae  ori^n  is  aa- 
.sinned  V>v  Biahop  Heber  in  passages 
iiuoted  below.  In  one  he  derive.s  it 
from  canijHiiia  (for  which,  in  modern 
Portuguese  at  leaat,  «e  should  read 
rdinjytnha) ;  Imt  ciimp<iiihu  is  not  u.sed 
in  such  a  seiise.  It  seems  to  be  used 
only  for  *a  caniiwign,'  or  for  the 
Roman  CampiKjmi.  In  the  other 
iKVHsage  he  derives  it  from  cam]fa4»  {nc)^ 
lint  tliere  is  no  svidi  word. 

It  is  abo  alleged  by  Sir  Emeraon 
Teniient  {infra),  wlm  sugge.sts  cam- 
jn'nJio;  but  this,  meaiiiug  *a  small 
itlain,'  is  not  used  for  compound. 
Neither  is  the  latter  word,  nor  any 
word  suggestive  of  it,  used  among  the 
I  ndo-  Por  tiigue-se. 

In  the  early  Portuguese  histories 
of  India  (r.g.  C'txfnnliedn^  iii.  4.36, 
442;  vi,  3)  tne  words  used  for  what 
we  term  compound,  are  jardim^  patio^ 
horta.  An  examination  of  all  the 
passages  of  the  ludo-Portugueae  Bible, 


*  On  th-'  (inuiu  of  tliw  wovil  for  a  loiij;  time 
ililTcnMil  ojiii'.iiiiis  WITH  lii'M  liy  niy  larTi'-iil»«d 
frieii'l  Hurin'U  iitid  hy  uxf.  \\h<-\i  «<•  jiriiitM 

a  f>!W  >ijKH.'illH-ll>»  ill  til'"  In'liiiii  A  >i!"iui-iry,  our  dif- 
ffTmit  arguiii'-iits  wcro  >;iv.  n  in  dii'  f  (»■<•  /.  A., 
July  l8Ti»,  j'l'.  iOS,  -'OSX  Milt  at  i»  lut«'r  (iat<»  li" 
was  much  ilif^jto-o-d  to  roni"  r<nm<l  to  thtt  other 
view,  iiiKomnch  th.tl  ui  »  l»'tl«T  of  Swpt  'il,  ISSl, 
lit'  says:  i  iunftini  ml  can,  I  think,  after  all,  bn 
.Mitlny  Kamixnifj :  Uik«  these  Une*  from  a  Malay 
jiof m  "— tht'ii  Kiviii^  the  linea  which  I  have  treii- 
Mchbcd  on  following  pag&  I  have  therefore 
had  no  Ncnijiln  in  giving  the  same  unity  to  this 
article  that  had  been  oubroksnta  almoetaU  otiier 
eues.— B.T. 
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where  tlif  woni  niiglit  1>e  esqtected  to 
occur,  atibrds  oiily  horta. 

There  is  a  use  of  eamfo  by  the 
Italian  Capuchin  P.  Vincenzo  Maria 
(Roma,  1672),  which  we  thought  at 
first  to  l>e  analogous:  *'Oionti  alia 
porta  della  citta  (Aleppo)  .  .  .  arri^'ati 
al  Compo  de'  FmTu  eai ;  done  b  la 
Dogana  .  .  ."  (p.  41b).  We  find  also 
in  RanwolfT's  Trmelt  (c.  1573),  as 

JmMishcd  in  English  by  the  fainons 
ohn  Riiy  :  "  Each  of  these  nations 
(at  Aleppo)  have  their  peculiar  Champ 
to  themselves,  commonly  named  after 
the  Master  that  built  it  .  .  ."  ;  and 
again :  When  .  .  .  the  Turks  have 
wi^edand  ekanaed  themselvea,  they 
flO  into  their  Chnppolls,  which  are  in 
the  Middle  of  their  great  Camps  or 
CanaUehan  .  .  (p.  84  and  p.  259  of 
Bay's  Snd  edition).  Thia  use  of 
Campo,  and  Chaii^p,  ha^<  a  curious  kind 
of  analogy  to  compound^  but  it  is  pro- 
\My  amy  a  translation  of  MmdOn  or 
snne  such  Oriental  word. 

(b.)  As  reguds  eampagne^  whidi 

once  conimcniaed  itself  as  prol>abI^  it 
must  l)e  observed  that  nothing  like 
the  required  sense  is  found  among  the 
seven  or  eight  classes  of  meaning  as- 
signed to  the  word  in  Littr/. 
^The  word  campo  again  in  the  Portu- 
gnese  of  tbe  16th  eentnry  seems  to 
mean  always,  or  nearly  always,  a 
camp.  We  have  found  only  one  in- 
stance in  those  writers  of  its  use  with 
a  moaning  in  the  least  suggestive  of 
fompoufM?,  but  in  this  itw  rml  meaning 
is  'site':  "queymou  a  cidade  Loda 
ate  nfo  fiear  mats  que  ho  campo  em 
<liie  estevera."  ("Tliey  buriK-d  the 
whole  city  till  nothing  remained  but 
the  site  on  which  it  stood" — CbltafiJMa, 
vi.  130).  There  is  a  special  use  of  campo 
bv  the  Portuguese  in  the  Further  East, 
alluded  to  in  the  quotation  from  Palle- 
goix's  Siam,  hat  thai  we  shall  see 
to  V«  only  a  representation  of  the 
Malay  Kampung.  We  shall  come  back 
upon  it.  [See  quotation  from  Obmo, 
with  note,  under  FA0X0B7.] 

(c.)  The  objection  raised  to  hatmpymg 
as  the  origin  of  camptmnd  is  chiefly 

that  the  former  word  is  not  so  used  in 
Java  by  either  Dutch  or  natives,  and 
the  author  of  Mm  Havdemr  ex- 
prcascs  doubt  if  compound  is  a  Malay 
or  Javane.s<' word  at  all  (pp.  360-361). 
£if  is  the  usual  word  among  the  Dutch. 

Q 


In  Java  kampung  seems  to  be  used 
only  for  a  native  village,  or  for 
a  particiilar  ward  or  quarter  of  a 

town. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
among  the  English  in  our  Malay 
settlements  eompoimd  is  U8e«l  in  thui 
sense  in  speaking  English,  and  kam- 
pung in  speaking  Malay.  Kampung  is 
also  usea  hy  the  Malavs  themselTeL 
in  our  settlements,  in  this  sense.  All 
the  modem  dictionaries  that  we  have 
consulted  ^ve  this  sense  among  others. 
The  old  Didionarium  Malaico-Latinum 
of  David  Haex  (Bomae»  1631)  is  a  little 
vague : 

"Campon,  coniunctio,  vel  conuen- 
toa.  Hinc  viciniae  et  pama  keai 
campon  etiam  appellantur. 

Craw/urd  (1852):  *^KUDJfiaHf^  ,  .  . 
an  endosuze,  a  space  fenced  in;  a 
village  ;  a  quarter  or  snbdiTisioii  of  a 
town." 

Favre  (1875):  "Maison  arec  un 
tenrain  qui  I'entoure." 

Pijnapp^l  (1875),  MaleiArh-Hollan- 
ditch  IVoordenhoek :  "  Kampoeng — 
Omheind  Erf,  Wijk,  BuurL  Kamp," 
i.e.  Ground  hedged  rouik^  viU^g^ 
hamlet,  cawip." 

And  also,  let  it  be  noted,  the  Ja\'a- 
nese  Diet,  of  P.  Jantz  (Javaatuch- 
NederlancUch  WoordMhode^  Samarang, 
1876):  "Kampoeng  — Omheind  erf 
van  Woningen  ;  wijk  die  onder  een 
ho(rfd  staat^  «.«.  **  Enclosed  ground 
of  dAvellings ;  village  which  is  under 
one  Headman." 

Marre^  in  his  Kata-Kaia  Malayou 
(Paris,  1875),  gives  the  following  ex- 
panded definition  :  "Vilbige  paliasadd, 
ou,  daiui  une  ville,  quartier  s^par^  et 
g^ndralement  oloe,  oeeup^  par  des  gent 
(le  inline  nation,  Malays,  Siamois, 
Chinoia,  Bouguls,  &c.  Ce  mot  si^nitie 
proprement  un  enclos,  une  enciente, 
et  par  extension  quartier  clos,  fau- 
bourg, ou  village  ]»alissad(5.  Le  mot 
Kampona  dcsigne  parfois  aussi  une 
maison  d\me  oertaine  importance  aveo 
le  terrain  elos  qui  en  depend,  6t  qui 
I'entoure  "  (p.  95). 

We  take  Marsden  last  {Malay  Die- 
tionanj,  1812)  because  he  gives  an 
illustration:  "Kampong,  an  en- 
closure, a  place  surrounded  with  a 
paling ;  a  fenced  or  fortified  village ; 
a  quarter,  district,  or  suburb  oi  a 
city  ;  a  collection  of  buildings.  Mem- 
b(kU  [to  make]  rvmah  piouse]  Siito 
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dahgan  [together  with]  kampong-nta 
[cumpouud  thereof],  to  erect  a  house 
with  its  endkMHiie  .  .  .  Btt^Kmnipmigt 

Xji)  as9einV)le,  come  top^tlicr  ;  mefigam- 
tjon^,  to  collect^  to  bring  together." 
llittRevem Dictionary  gives:  "Yabd, 
alaman,  Kampong."  [See  also  many 
further  references  much  to  the  sanie 
effect  in  Scott,  Malaycm  Wordsy  p.  193 

a  Malay  poem  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Ind.  Archipelago,  vol  1. 
p.  44,  we  oave  tliese  words : — 

*'  2Wb/dA  Jta  kampong  *  orange  tsunlAgar" 
[*' Fandi  to  tiw  Imvmv  of  a  MMvbsat'^ 

and 

"  TUAk  hdffituU  rajd  mvMM 
K&mpong  iidpd  gardnguH  int." 

["Thus  aaid  the  Prinoek  the  Baja 
Sultaai, 

WhoM  Amgwiv  mar  tbN  be  1 1 

These  explanations  and  ilhistrations 
raider  it  almost  unnecessary  to  add  in 
corrolx)ration  that  a  frieiia  who  held  i 
oHice  in  the  Straits  for  twenty  years 
amires  iu  that  the  word  kampooff  is 
habitually  used,  in  tho  Malay  tbore 
spoken,  i\&  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian 
compoimd.  If  this  was  the  esse  180 
years  ago  in  the  English  settlements 
at  Ben<  (X)len  and  els<*wh«T»-  (and  we 
kjiuw  from  Maraden  that  it  wa*  so 
100  years  agoX  it  does  not  matter 
whether  such  a  nsf  r)f  himjiung  was 
correct  or  not^  compound  will  have 
been  a  natural  corruption  of  it.  Mr. 
JL  C.  Baber,  who  lately  spent  some 
time  in  our  Malay  settk- ni«*nt.«  on  his 
way  from  Chimi,  tvlLs  me  (H.  Y.)  that 
the  frequency  with  which  he  heard 
htmpung  appliefl  to  the  'compound,' 
convinced  nim  of  this  eUmology, 
which  he  had  before  donbtea  ffreatly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  tlnat  the 
word,  if  its  use  originated  in  our 
3Ialay  factories  and  settlement^ 
should  have  spread  to  the  continental 
Presidencies,  and  so  over  India. 

Our  factories  in  the  Archipelago 
were  older  than  any  of  our  settlements 
in  India  Pro])er.  The  factors  and 
writers  were  frequently  moved  about, 
and  it  is  oonceivable  that  a  word  so 
much  wanted  (fat  no  English  word 
now  in  use  doen  express  the  idea  sfitis- 
fsetorily)  should  have  found  ready 
acceptance.  In  fact  the  word,  from 
like  causes^  hot  spread  to  the  ports  of 


China  and  to  the  missionary-  and  nier- 
cantile  sUitions  in  tropical  Africa,  iLaSL 
and1¥e8t,  and  in  Maoagascar. 

But  it  may  In*  observed  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  word  kampung  was  it* 
self  originally  a  cormption  of  the  Port. 
campOy  tJiking  the  meaning  first  of 
camj),  and  thence  of  an  enclosed  area, 
or  rather  that  in  some  less  definable  way 
the  two  words  feasted  on  each  other. 
Tiie  Chinese  quarter  at  Batavia — 
KaTMM/ng  Tana—hs  commonly  called 
in  iratdi  ^Kd  Ckmemke  Kamp'  or 
^hfi  Kamp  der  Chinrzm?  Knmpnng 
was  used  at  Portuguese  Malacca  in 
this  way  at  leiik  870  years  ago,  as  the 
Quotation  from  Godinho  de  Eredia 
snows.  The  earliest  Anglo-Indian 
example  of  tlie  word  compound  is 
that  of  1679  (below).  In  a  quotation 
from  Dampier  (1688)  under  Cot,  where 
compound  would  come  in  naturally,  he 

1613.^At  Malacca).  ''And  this  aettie- 
ment  i»  cnvided  into  2  parishes,  S.  TbomS 

:ind  S.  Stephen,  and  that  jmrt  of  S.  Thonid 
taikMl  Campon  CU'lim  oxtcnds  fri«ni  tho 
shorn  of  tho  Jaia  Ixaziir  t4)  N.W.,  ti  riiiiruit- 
ittg  at  the  Stone  Bastion ;  and  in  tbia  dwell 
the  Ckfli*  of  ObronMndel.  .  .  .  And  the  * 
other  j>art  of  H.  Stephen's,  called  Campoa 
t'hitia^  ext«nd8  fn>in  tho  sjiid  nhore  of  the 
Jivnt  Bazar,  and  mouth  of  the  river  tu  the 
N.EL,  .  .  .  and  in  thiapart)  called  Campoa 
China,  dwell  the  Ckviutn*  .  .  .  and  forelni 
tmden,  and  native  flshormon."— </firf»nA!f>, 
rfp  Eredia,  i.  6.  In  the  p1an.s  >;iven  by  thia 
writer,  we  find  diiTeront  iKirtji  of  the  city 
marked  occordini^Iy,  as  Cainpon  C'Ae/tm, 
CsapOB  Cfiinn,  Campoa  Sendam  (the 
quarter  where  the  native  mairiNtnite,  tho 
BendAra  Uved).  [See  alao  CH£LINO  and 
CAMPOO.] 

1679.— (At  Pollicull  near  M.idaT^ollam), 
"There  the  Dut^-h  hnve  a  Factory  of  u 
larji^e  Compounde,  where  they  dye  mnoh 
blew  cloth,  having  above  800  jan  aet  in  the 
ground  for  that  woiric;  alio  they  nuiko 
many  of  their  he»t  pointings  there." — Fort 
St.  Geo,  Conns,  (on  Tour),  April  14.  In 
y<4m  and  RsBtraetB,  Madnm  1871. 

1696.-  "The  27th  wo  biiran  to  unlade, 
and  come  to  their  custora-houaes,  of  which 
there  are  (Am,  in  a  ifuare  Ouipsmd  ai 
about  100  paces  over  eaoh  «sj.  .  .  .  The 
ffooda  being  brought  and  aet  in  two  Rmm  in 
the  middle  of  the  f/uarr  are  one  by  one 
oiHjned  iK'fore  tho  MantUtrfnjt." — Mr. 
/h)tri//nr't  Journal  at  Cochin.  Ckina^  datetf 
Fo^^oe,  AprU  30.    DairfmfUt  Or.  Rtf, 

1772.— "  Yabd  (before  or  behind  a  house), 
Aungaan.  Commonly  called  a  Componnd.'* 
— Vooabakry  in  UadUy'$  (hrmmar.  129. 
(SeeonderllOOnS.) 
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1781.- 

*'  In  common  usage  hm  •  dkU 
HervM  for  our  bnrinw  or  our  wit. 
Ikmhkaf$  •  plaoe  to  lodg«  our  roi>e8, 
And  Mnngo  orchjirds  all  are  Topn. 
<tftdotrH  usiirtw  the  ware-house  plaioe, 
Componnd  aenot«j«  each  walled  mMM> 
To  Duifierkkanna,  OUor,  Tamtt, 
The  ^iglish  langnuige  own  no  thrniks ; 
8mce  Office,  Elssonco,  F'i.'jh-{)onfl  shew 
We  need  not  wordn  so  hursh  and  new. 
Much  tiKire  I  could  such  words  expose, 
Hut  (rhuiiiJi  and  iJawka  the  Ult  ahall  oloM ; 
Wbich  in  plain  English  b  no  man 
Than  Wbaif  And  Po«t  expressed  before." 
•  India  (J(uttU,  March  3. 

I,  "...  will  be  sold  by  Public 
Auction  ...  all  that  Hrick  Dwellinff- 
houM,  Oodowna,  and  Componnd."— i6^, 

1788.— "Compound -  The  court  yard  Imj- 
loQging  to  a  house.  A  corrupt  word."— 
The  MtM  VoeuMarpf  London,  Stoekdale. 

1793,— "To  be  sold  by  Public  Outcry  .  .  . 
the  HouM,  Out  HousM,  and  ConUMNUuL" 
-kc—Bomtnf  Omirier^  Nov.  2. 

1810.  "The  houiies  (at  Madras)  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  field  or  «fffinp^«J, 
wHli  a  few  trees  or  shrulM,  tat  ttu  with 
ineradifala  nina  that  flowers  or  Imii  are 
ndnd.**— IfdrHi  OrahaM,  124. 

"  When  I  entered  the  g^reatgateii 
-and  looked  around  for  my  palankeen  .  .  . 
Jux!  when  I  beheld  the  beauty  and  extent  of 
the  compound  ...  I  thf>ught  tljut  I  wa.s 
no  longer  in  the  world  that  I  had  luft  in  the 
Vjast. " — A  n  A  o  nnHt  of  Bf^noal,  and  of  a  Visit 
-to  OovernmetU  Houat  (at  Oaknitta)  bm  JbixJiim 
(*«  «m  tif  Ckmdu  Merekant,  tbS,  p.  196. 
TWa  is  a  Malay  narrative  tran.slated  by  Dr. 
Leyden.  Very  probably  the  word  trans- 
l.ttcfl  compound  was  tampunff,  bnt  that 
■cannot  be  ascertainod. 

1811.  — "Major  Yuk-'s  attack  wa.*?  cjually 
si»irite<l,  but  afttir  routing  the  enemy's  force 
•at  Camponf  Malayo,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  he  found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  was 
unable  to  penetrate  further."— .sVr  5.  Anrh- 
muhf's  Report  of  the  Capture  of  Fort  Cor- 
ntiif.  ' 

c.  1817.— "When  they  sot  into  the  oom- 
povnd,  they  saw  all  the  ladiee  and  gentle- 
men in  tho  verandah  waiting.**— Jftv.  Acr* 
touarf'j  iStonet,  ed.  1863,  p.  6. 

IftM.— ''He  Iben  proceeded  to  flie  rear 

compound  of  the  house,  returned,  and  said, 
•It  is  a  tiger,  sir. '"— .Wy,  WimUrs  of 
Btlmfu,  eh.  i. 

,,  "...  The  large  and  handsome 
•odificei  of  Garden  Reach,  wich  standing  by 
itMsIf  in  a  little  WfKxly  lawn  (a  'compomid'' 
they  call  it  here,  by  an  easy  corruption  from 
the  Portuguese  vJord  aaweaia  .  .  .).*•— 
Mffi^r,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1848,  — "Lady  O'Dowd,  too,  had  gone  to 
her  bed  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  oo  the 
grouad  floor,  and  had  tacked  her  noeqaito 
^uttim  roud  her  frir  fonn,  when  tiie 
Ipnard  at  the  gatae  of  the  onmmandliy 


officer's  componnd  beheld  Major  Dohhin, 
in  tho  muonUght.  rushing  toward.t  the 
house  with  a  ewtft  step.'  — Koaaftf  iW. 
ed.  1867,  fl.  98.  ^  ' 

1860.  "  Even  amongst  the  English,  the 
number  of  Portuguese  termg  in  daily  uae  k 
remaricable.  The  groimda  attaiAea  to  a 
house  are  its  'compound,'  oempbika,**— 
Envrtrm  TmnetUf  Cry  Ion,  ii.  70, 

[l,s69.— "I  obtained  the  nee  of  a  good- 
siiBed  house  in  the  Oian>ong  Hiram  (or 
Christian  TiUaffe)."—  WaUaee,  Mala  y  ArdUp., 
ed.  1880^  p.  2K.] 

We  have  found  this  word  singularly 

trnii.sforint'fl   in  a  ])a88age  extnctfiu 

from  a  nuxh-ni  novel : 

1877.— "When  the  Rel>ellion  broke  out 
at  other  stations  in  Indiiv,  I  left  our  own 
compost."— Hrview,  Feb.  3,  p.  148. 

A  little  learning  ia  a  dangeroiis 

thing ! 

Tne  following  shows  the  adoption  of 
the  word  in  Went  Africa. 

IHSO.^Frora  West  Afr.  Mission,  Port 
L*»kkoh,  Mr.  A.  Burchoell  writer:  "Every 
evening  wo  go  out  visiting  and  preaching 
the  C^pel  to  our  Timneh  friends  in  their 
oomponada."— PmeaifiN^x  of  C.  M,  Am»M» 
for  »78.»,  p.  14. 

CN>MFRAI>OBB,  OOKPODOBE^ 

«&c,,  s.  Port,  rompradcr,  '  pnrchaaer,* 
from  comjprart  'to  purchase.'  This 
word  was  formerly  in  use  in  Bengal, 
where  it  is  now  auite  obsolete  ;  hut 
it  is  jH'rhaps  Htili  renieinbcrerl  in 
Madi-iu*,  and  it  is  conunon  in  China. 
In  Madras  the  eompnuhre  is  (or  waa) 
a  kind  of  li()us«'-ste\vard,  who  keeps 
t  he  household  accounts,  and  purchases 
necessaries.  In  China  he  is  much  the 
same  as  a  Bntler  (q.v.).  A  new  build- 
ing wa«  to  Ik*  erected  on  the  Bund  at 
Shanghai,  and  Sir  T,  Wade  waa  asked 
his  opinion  as  tft  what  style  of  aic]li«' 
tecture  sliouM  be  adopted.  He  at  once 
said  that  for  Sliaughai,  a  great  Chinese 
conunercial  oentte^  it  ought  to  he 
Oommdfcntel 

l,')33.  —  ".Antonio  da  Silvu  kept  his  own 
counsel  about  the  (threat  of)  war,  because 
dwfa^  tito  dehlj  caused  by  the  exchange  of 
messages,  he  waa  all  the  time  buying  and 
selling  b^  means  of  his  oompradorss.'*— 

Citrrni,  iii.  5&2. 

1615.— "I  nndemtand  that  yesterday  the 
Hotknden  cut  a  sbiTe  of  theirs  a«peeeeB  for 

tlit  ft,  per  order  of  justice,  and  thnist  thebF 
comprador  (or  cuU  buyer)  out  of  dores  for  a 
lecherous  knave.  .  .  .''^--€bdb'«  JNar^  i.  19. 

17n  "Every  Factory  hnd  formerly  a 
Ckmipradore,  whose  Busina^u  it  was  to  buy 
hi  Provisions  and  other  Neoeaaija.  Ba4 
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the  Uoppos  buvu    nuido    thom   all  auch 
Knaves.  .  .  "—Loeh/er,  108. 

[1748.— "Comprador«i."  flee  quotation 
noder  BANKSHALL.J 

1754.— **C«i9UkB«'  The  office  of  thu 
senrant  is  to  go  to  BiMrket  and  bring  home 
small  things,  such  aa  fruit,  fto." — Ive»t  60. 

1760-1810.— "  All  river-pilota  and  ships' 
QtatftMilOinU  must  be  registered  at  tho 
oAoa  of  tfM  ^xng-che  at  Macao." — ^  Eight 
AaMMiMt.*  from  the  /VuOwm  at  Cbatoa 
OBBXit  p.  28. 

1782.— "La  OMMdor  est  colui  qui 
ioornit  g^n^ralemenc  tout  ce  dont  on  a 
besoin,  except^  les  objets  de  cargaison ;  il 
y  on  .1  uii  plur  cha.jue  Nation:  il  appro- 
viflioune  la  loge,  et  tient  sous  hii  plusieurs 
oommis  charg^  de  la  fournituro  des  vais- 
seaux." — Soiinrrat  (ed.  1782),  ii.  236. 

1785.— "  CSonmodoiar  .  .  .  Sicca  lis.  3. 
^Ih  &to»-JK«n  i*  107  (TkUe  of  Wngc.^). 

1810.— "Tho  Comp&dore,  or  Kurz  hnrdar, 
or  Butirr-Kounah  Sircar,  aro  all  de.iigna- 
tions  for  the  same  individiial.  who  acts  as 
porreyor.  .  .  .  This  servant  may  be  ct>n- 
skieired  as  appertaining  to  the  order  of 
sircars,  of  which  bo  should  ooasev  all  the 
oumiing."—  WUliamton^  V.  if.  i.  270. 

See  SIBOAS>  ^le  obsolete  tomi  Kur:- 
burdar  above  represents  Kharack'baridr 
"in  charge  of  (daily)  exponditure." 

1840.— •*  About  10  days  ago  .  .  .  the 
CbimM^  having  kidnapped  oor  Compandor, 
Partaoa  were  sent  oat  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cover him."  -.V'm.  Cof.  MomUaln,  164. 

1876.—"  We  speak  chiefly  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  not  of  '  boys '  and  compradores, 
who  leam  in  a  short  time  both  to  touch 
their  caps,  and  wipe  their  noses  in  their 
mMterif  pocket  -  hnndkerahiefs."  —  OUes, 
Ckuum  Stetcha,  [p.  loj. 

1876.- 

"  An'  Ma^^sa  (\yo  fool  velly  sore 
An'  go  an'  scold  he  compradon." 
LeUuul,  Pidgin  BnglUk  Sing-Scmft  26. 

1882.— "The  moat  important  Chinese 
within  the  Factory  was  the  Oonmidore 

...  all  Chinese  employed  in  any  fiwtory, 
whether  as  hin  own  'pursers,'  or  in  the 
capaoity  of  .servants,  oouks,  or  coolioa,  wore 
the  Oompradon's  own  people."— 3%s  Fan- 
hautt  p.  a8. 

OONBALXNGUA,  8.  The  common 

pumpkin,  [curnrhita  j^xh  The  word 
comes  from  the  Malayul..  Tel.  or  Can. 
kmMim;  kmiMan%,  the  pumpkin]. 

mo.— '*I  MW  another  kind  of  fruit  whieh 
reiembled  a  pumpkin  in  colour,  ia  two 
in  length,  and  has  more  than  three  finders 
of  pulp  .  .  .  and  it  'i»  a  very  curious  IhinR, 
and  it  is  called  Comolanga,  and  grows  on 
the  ground  like  melons."—  VMono,  VSu 

[  1 IM.  - ' '  ConbslingBM."  Bee  qnolatioD 
under  BRINMUL.] 

[c.  1610.— Oottto  give*  a  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  the  Ungdoan  of  Pegu,  from  a 


fishemuui  who  waa  bom  of  a  eerlein  flower ; 

"they  also  say  that  hi.s  wife  was  bom  of  a 
Combalenga,  which  is  an  apple  {pomo)  VL'ry 
common  in  India  of  which  they  make  several 
lands  of  preserv^  so  oold  that  it  is  used  in 
place  of  sugar  of  rosea;  and  they  are  of 
the  fiz-o  and  fashion  of  large  melons ;  and 
there  are  some  so  large  that  it  would  be  aa 
much  as  a  lad  could  do  to  lift  one  by 
himself.  This  apple  the  Pegds  call  iSe^tia. 
—Dec  zii.  Vtr,  r.  eap.  iii.] 

e.  1890.—"  In  Indian  intulis  quaedam 
quoque  Cucurbitao  et  Cuoumeris  rsMrinntar 
>*{>ecies  ab  Europaeis  diversae  . . .  harumque 

nut)ilissiiiia  est  Comolinga,  qnno  maxima 
est  si>ecies  Indicarum  cucurbitarum." — 
RmmfXius,  Serb,  Awtb,  v.  886. 

GONCAN,  n.p.  Skt.  konkam^ 
[Tara.  himkanam\  the  former  in  the 
r-mraiiii'  li.st.s  tin-  name  of  a  people  ; 
Hind.  Konkan  aud  Kokan.  Tiie  low 
country  of  Western  India  between  the 
Qhauta  and  tin-  sea,  extending,  roughly 
si)eaking,  from  Goa  northward  ta 
Quzerat.  But  the  modern  Com- 
missionership,  or  Civil  Divi.sion,  eni- 
hraces  also  Xortli  Oanara  (.south  of 
Goa).  In  medieval  writings  we  find 
frequently,  by  a  common  Asiatic 
fashion  of  coupling  naiut  .s  Kokan-  or 
Kankaii'Tana ;  Tana  having  been  a 
chief  place  aud  ])ort  of  Konkan. 

c.  70  A.D.— The  Cooondae  of  niny  ara 
perh^  the  JToaJhrnaf. 

404.  — "In  the  .south  aro  Ceylon  (I^nk&) 
.  .  .  Konkan  .  .  ."  itc.—JirkiU,  ^Saiihiia,  in 
J,ILA,a.,  N.8.  83. 

c.  1300.  "Beyond  Guzerat  are  Konkan 
and  Tdna;  beyond  them  the  coon  try  uf 
Malfbir.''— Au&tdiNUiat  in  Emm,  L  88. 

c.  13:?.'.  "  When  he  hoard  of  theSttltan'a 
death  ho  Hod  to  a  Kafir  prince  called  Bora* 
bra,  who  lived  in  the  inacce.-<sible  mountaina 
between  Daulatabad  and  Kflkaa-JAaa."— 
Ibn  BattttvL,  iii.  335. 

c.  1^. — In  the  PorttdeoM  Medieeo  in  the 

T-inri!itian  Lihmrv  we  have  'Cocin^i»«,' 
and  in  the  Uatalau  Map  of  1375  'Codntoya.' 

1S5S.— ''And  as  from  the  Ghauts  (Oofe)* 

to  fill-'  S.'.i,  on  the  west  of  the  Docan,  all 
that  -strip  is  willed  Concan,  .w  alw  fmm  tho 
Ghauts  to  the  Sea,  on  tho  West  of  Canara 
(leaving  out  those  forty  and  six  leagues  just 
spoken  of,  which  are  also  parts  of  this  same 
Canara),  that  strip  which  extends  to  Cape 
Comohn  ...  is  called  Malabar.  .  .  ." — 
Bomx,  I.  is.  1. 

[1563.— "Onaoim."  See  quotation  uoder- 

OHAUT.] 

1726.  — "The  kin^fdom  of  this  Prince  is 
commonly  called  V'iaiat>oer,  after  its  capital, 
.  .  .  hut'  it  is  properly  called  Cnnkan."— 
Vairntijn,  iv.  {9wiUt)tWi  \  [also  see  under- 

decgAnj. 
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cAiri.    "(k^a.  inthoAdelSMhiKofcta." 

—  A'Ad/1  KhuH,  in  Jilliot,  vii,  211. 

1804. — "I  hare  received  your  letter  of 

the  28th,  upon  the  subject  of  tlu'  landing 
of  3  French  officurs  in  the  Koukan ;  and  I 
liave  t&ken  rnoiusures  to  IMiVM  thMn  ■nwted.*' 

—  Wfllington^  iii.  •"■W, 

1818.  —".  .  .  Concan  or  Coknn  .  .  ."— 

F-xrbfS,  Or.  Mem.  i.  189 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  102]. 

1819.  — Mr.  W.  Erskine,  in  his  Acooant 
<if  Slqiluuita,  writeH  Eokan.— 7r.  Lit,  Soe. 

OONFIBMED,  p.  Applied  to  an 
officer  whose  hold  uf  an  a]){>ointnieDt 
ia  made  permanent.  In  tlie  Bengal 
Preaidencv  the  popular  lerni  is  pucka  ; 
<q.v.) ;  (abo  see  CUTCBAX 

[1805.—"  It  appears  not  onHlMly  that  the 
(JoTemment  and  the  Compray  nay  oonfinn 
Sir  O.  BmAom  in  the  itatioii  to  whidi  he  hajt 
■nooMded.  .  .  ."—In  L,  tif  Cotehvolr,  223.] 

1886. — **.  .  .  one  Marsden,  who  has  paid 
hia  addrcftses  to  my  daughter — a  young  man 
in  the  Public  Work«,  who  (would  you  he- 
Mare  it,  Mr.  Cholmoodeley  T)  has  not  even 
faem  flOBflnntd. 

"  Chn/m.  The  young  heathen  !  " 

TrtvelytMt       ^vir  BungtUwe^  p.  220. 

CONOBB,  s.  In  u.se  hU  over  India 
for  the  water  in  wliich  rict-  lui.s  l)een 
boiled.  The  article  l>eing  used  tua  one 
of  inTalid  diet,  the  worcT  is  sometimes 
anplied  to  such  slops  generally.  Ctmnf- 
auo  forms  the  tisual  stareh  of  Indian 
washermen.  [A  conjee-airt  was  a  sort 
of  Stan  }u<l  night-cap,  ana  Mr.  Draper, 
the  husl>and  of  Sterne's  Eliz;i,  liaa  it 
put  on  by  Mrs.  Draper's  rival  when  lie 
took  hia  aftennoon  nap.  (Douglas, 
Gil  mptes  of  Old  Bombay,  pp.  86,  201.)] 
It  is  from  the  Tamil  hxnji,  'Ijoilings. 
Congee  is  kno>vn  to  Horace,  though 
reckoned,  it  would  seem,  so  costly  a 
remeflv  that  the  mi.ser  patient  would 
as  liti  die  as  be  plundered  to  the 
extant  implied  in  its  use : 

"...  llunc  medious  mnltiun  oeler  atqne 
fideliB 
Excitut  hoc  pacto  .  .  . 
.  .  .  'Agediun;  anno  hoe  ftimnarkm 

*  Quanti  emptae  ? '  '  Pnno.*  *  QimUi  Sfgo.' 
'OotUMifaus.'  *£hettl 

Sat.  J  J.  iii.  147 

e.  A.D.  70.  —  (Indi)  "makiine  qnidem 

4iynL  gaudent,  ox  qua  tisa&am  confidant 
quam  reli(}ui  tuortalos  ex  hordeo." — I*li»jf, 
xviii.  §  13. 

1563.— "They  give  him  to  drink  the  water 
squeeied  out  of  rice  with  pepper  and  cum- 


min (whiofa  tfasy  «sll  smjt)."— CSHsmo,  f. 

766. 

1878.—**.  .  .  Onsjv,  whieh  li  the  wstsr 

from  the  boih'ng  of  rice,  keeping  it  fint  for 
some  houn^^^UU  it  becomes  aoid.  .  . 

1631 .  —  "  PotuH  (jnntidiarms  ita<iue  ift 
deooctum  oryzae  quod  Candgie  Indi  vocaat." 
-J4e,  JBoiKu,  lib.  IL  ca|».  ffi. 

1672.  — ".  .  .  la  <rangis,  ordinaria  cola- 
tione  degl'  Indiani  .  .  .  quale  colano  del 
rino  taal  ootto."— P.  rime,  Maria,  Srd  ed., 

379. 

1673.  — "They  have  ...  a  great  sm(K)th 
Stone  on  which  they  beat  their  Cloaths  till 
dean ;  and  if  for  tamUy  uae,  starch  them 
with  Oongsa."- /Viyer,  200. 

1680. — "  Le  dejedn^  des  noirs  est  ordi- 
nairement  du  CSaaa^  ^ui  eat  one  eau  de  ria 
epaisas.' — IMlon, /iifwtMlkM  ol  Ooo,  188. 

1796. — "Oagni>  Iboiled  rice  water,  which 
the  Europeans  call  Osagi,  is  given  tree  of 
all  expensea,  in  order  ttat  the  traveller  may 

quench  his  thirst  with  a  cooling  and  whnle- 
Hume  )>everage."  —  P.  PauUnut,  Voyage^ 
p.  70. 

"  Can't  drink  as  it  is  hot,  and  can't  throw 
away  as  it  is  KaoJL" — Ceylon  Proctrb,  Ind. 

CONGEE-HOUSE.  CONJEE- 
HOUSE,  s.  The  *  cells '  (or  temporary 
l(«  k-u]i)  of  a  regiment  in  India  ;  so 
called  from  the  traditionary  regimen 
of  the  inmates ;  [in  N.  India  oommonly 
applied  to  a  cattie-pound]. 

1835.— "All  men  ctmfined  for  drunkenness 
should,  if  (MMsible,  bo  ct)nfined  by  them- 
selves in  the  Congee-Hoose,  till  sober." — 
O.  O.,  quoted  in  Iiau>»on,'i  Rfcordt  qf  Uu 
Indian  Comnumd  of  Sir  C.  Adapter,  101  note. 

CONGEVEEAM,  n.p.  An  ancient 
and  holy  city  of  S.  India,  46  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras.   It  is  called  JTodkeftt  in 

Tamil  literature,  and  Kachehipuram  is 
prol)al)ly  rejirest'iited  1)y  the  modem 
name.  [Tlie  Madras  Ulfm.  eives  the 
indigenous  name  as  Cutrhij  (JTaeftdit). 
meaning  'tlie  lieart-leavt'd  moon-seed 

Slant,'  tinotpera  cordifolioy  from  which 
he  Skt  name  KmAipura,  *shining 
city/ 18  owrapted.] 

c.  1030.~See  Sfeaeki  in  Al-BirOid,  under 
MALABAB. 

1581.—"  Some  of  them  n!d  that  the  whole 

history  <>f  the  Holy  House  (of  St.  Thomas) 
was  written  in  the  house  of  the  Pagoda 
which  is  called  CamJeverio,  twentj^  leagues 
distant  fn»B  the  Holy  Uouae,  of  which  I  will 
tell  yon  hereefter.  .  .  .**— Cama,  fU.  434. 

1680. —  "Upon  a  report  that  Podela 
Lin^apa  bad  put  a  stop  to  all  the  Dutch 
business  of  Policat  under  his  government, 
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the  iigent  r<ent  Bratniny  spyH  to  CooJm 
Vonm  and  to  Polioat."— /1r.  Si,  Oeu.  Com. 

CONOO-BUNDEB.  CONG.  n.p. 
Kwng  bandar;  a  port  formerly  of  aome 

conseqiitMice  and  trade,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  al»out  100  m. 
west  of  Qombroou.  Tlie  Portugue^se  j 
had  a  fwUnir  here  for  a  good  niany 
ywirs  after  tneir  ex]>nlsi()n  from  Or- 
uiu^  and  iinder  treaty  with  Persia, 
made  in  1685,  had  a  right  of  pearl- 
flAmg  at  Bahrein  and  a  claim  to  half 
of  the  customs  of  Cong.  Thetie  claim.s 
aeon  to  have  been  gradually  disre- 
garded, and  to  have  had  no  effe*  t 
after  about  1670,  th(Mi<xli  tlie  Portu- 
guese would  appear  to  haw  still  kept 
up  aome  pretext  of  monoix)ly  of  rights 
there  in  1677  (see  (Jhanlin,  t-d.  1735, 
L  348,  and  Bruce' i  Annuls  of  tiu  KI.C. 
Ui.  383).  Some  confusioii  is  createa 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an- 
other place  on  the  same  r(»a.'^t.  calK'd 
Kongiin,  which  jH>Ksesf<e<i  a  fjood  u)any 
vessels  up  to  1859,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed hy  a  neighbouring  chief  (sec 
Stiffe^i  P.  Gu{f  Pilot,  128).  And  iiu& 
place  is  indicated  by  A.  Hamilton 
(below)  as  the  grcnt  nuirt  f-tr  Bahrein 
pearls,  which  Fryer  and  others  aaaign 
to  what  iii  evidently  Cvn/f. 

1662. — "Near  to  the  place  whoro  the 
BuphrateH  f:ill<  from  HiilMiini  ImscBALSOBA]  ' 
into  the  Sea,  there  in  u  little  Inland,  whero 
(heBaiquM  geuemlly  come  to  an  Anchor. . . . 
There  we  stay'd  four  days,  whence  to 
Bandar-Congo  it  in  14  days  Sail.  .  .  .  This 
place  would  \hi  a  far  iKJtter  habitation  for 
the  Merchants  than  Ormxts,  whore  it  '\t  very 
unwholsom  and  dan^enni.s  to  live.  But 
that  which  hinden  the  Tnuie  from  Bandar- 
Con^  i»,  beoauM  tiie  Road  to  £ar  {*  no 

bml.  .  .  .  Tlu'  .'iOth,  we  hir'd  a  \'t'?i'*e]  for 
Handrr  AUiisi,  and  after  3  <»r  4  hours  Siiil- 
ing  wo  put  inU>  u  Villaffo  ...  in  the  Inland 
of  Kedemitkc "  (aee  KI8H11).— 7ctvrm^, 
B.T.  I.  M. 

1653.— "Congne  e.'*t  vne  petite  viUo  fort 
agreable  sor  le  aein  Pendque  a  trois  knuntea 
du  Bandar  AbhsHi  th«nt  \  1'Onest  doming 

P\r  le  Sohah  .  .  .  les  PurtupilH  y  ont  vn 
eitour  {hov  FACTOR)  uui  prend  la  moiti*' 
de  la  Doliane,  et  donne  la  permutsion  au.\ 
barquen  de  nauiger,  «n  lay  pajraat  rn  certain 
droit,  parceque  totiten  cen  men  eoat  tribn* 
tAircx  do  la  genera!it<'  He  Mascati,  <|ui  est 
k  I'entree  du  sein  ror>i.iuo.  .  .  .  C«tto  ville 
e»it  j«euj)l^e  d'Arabes,  de  Panris  et  d'Indous 
qui  unt  leur  Pagodee  et  leur  Saincte  hori  k 
^r^De  U^omlln^t-amu,  ed.  1667, 
pi  284. 

1677.— "-4  yoi/afff  to  Congo  yur  PtBurl.— 
Two  days  after  our  Arrival  at  Oombtoon,  I 


went  to  Congo.  .  .  At  noon  we  came  to 
liaMut»  (800  BASSABORE),  an  old  ruined 
Town  of  the  Portugals,  fronting  CongO  .  .  . 
Qongo  in  M>mething  better  built  than  Gom- 
broon, and  hat  aoaae  small  Adrantage  of  the 
Air"  (Then  goes  off  aboat  paaria).— /ryer, 
320. 

1683.— "One  Haggenton  taken  by  ye 

said  Prenidont  into  hi>i  Service,  was  ran 
j  away  with  a  eoiwidcnvhle  quiintity  of  Gold 
and  Pcnrle,  to  ye  onxmnt  of  liO.OOO  Rin»ee', 
intrusted  to  him  at  Bussera  (soo  BALSORA> 
and  (^ong,  to  bring  to  Surrat,  to  save 
Freight  and  Custom."— ifdl^itt,  XMoryt  *• 
96  teq. 

1685. —  "AAiy  27. -This  afternoon  it 

pleased  CkA  to  bring  u«  in  safety  to  Cong 
Kojid.  I  went  af«horc  innuediatoly  to  Mr. 
Broiigh'ii  house  (Hujira  Cargo  oi  ye  Sitim 
MercMiU)f  and  lay  there  all  night." — Ibid, 
1.202. 

1727.— '*  Ci'HywMH  Mtaiul-*  on  the  South  sida 
of  a  large  River,  and  mokes  a  pretty  good 
figure  in  TVade ;  for  most  of  Uie  Peim  that 

are  caught  at  Ilnr^v,  on  the  Arnhnm  Side, 
are  t»n>iight  hither  for  a  Market,  and  many 
tine  l^t>r^^L■•J  are  sent  thence  to  India,  where 
they  generally  sell  well.  .  .  .  The  next 
maritini  town,  down  the  Gulf,  in  OOBft 
where  the  PortugHete.  lately  had  a  Factory, 
but  of  no  g^reat  Figure  in  Trade,  tho'  that 
Town  ha.'^  a  small  Trade  with  Banifami  ami 
Minjr*  from  India."  (Here  tho  tint  place 
is  KoiiatiH,  the  second  one  A'lM^). — A. 
Homiium,  L  02      V  [ed.  1744J. 

OONIOOPOLT,  8.   Literally  'Ae- 

count-Man,*  fn)ni  Tani.  kauakka, 
*a«'C()nnt'  or  'writiiiLj,'  and  pill^h 
'child'  or  'jierscm.'  ["The  Kancikur 
are  usually  addreesea  as  *  PiUay*  a 

title  of  re.yjx'rt  coiniiioli  to  theiii  and 
the  agricultural  and  hhepberd  castes" 
{MadnuMan.  ii.  889).]   In  Madras,  a 

native  clerk  or  writ^'r,  [in  particulai  a 
.shipping  cletls  The  oorrespoudiiig 
Tel.  term  is  Curnum]. 

l.'^44.~  "Due  e(>  tecum  .  .  .  dnwestiooa 
tuos ;  pucroa  efc  aBquen  Oonacapulam  qui 
norit  aonbeie,  oi^ns  mans  eaaiatas  relinqnere 
posses  in  qnovis  looo  precatfones  a  Pberia 

et  alii.*)  Catoclnuneni^  odi'4oondaa.'*  StUL 
Franc.  A'arirr,  Epid.f  pp.  ItiOsry. 

ISM.— *'8o  yon  must  annrfnt  in  each 
village  or  station  tittinj;  teacners  and  Cana- 
copoly,  HI*  we  have  already  amin>rod,  and 
these  must  assemble  the  children  overv  day 
at  a  oertain  time  and  plaoe,  and  teaon  and 
drive  into  tlMOi  the  elements  of  reading  and 
religion.**— XMMoi  in  CMfTM^'M  L,  of  bin, 
ii.  24. 

1578.— •*  At  Tanor  in  Malabar  I  waa  ao- 

(|uainted  with  a  Nayre  OUMtp^la,  a 
writer  in  the  Caniani  del  Key  at  Tanor  .  .  . 
who  every  <lay  used  to  eat  to  the  weiirht  "f 
6  drachms  (of  opium),  which  he  would  tako 
in  my  pi'ssence.  — jjeaiia,  fVectsrfs,  41S. 
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o.  1580. — "One  oame  who  worked  an  a 
deric,  and  aaid  1m  wap  a  poor  OftBAqtutpolle, 
who  bad  notUof  to  gjya/*— iViiw  <  JBwn, 
Ac.,  f.  94. 

1672. — "  XaTerius  set  everj-where  teachers 
callad  fliiiiMWiak  "  BmUatmt.  CMea. 
877. 

1680.  —  "  The  Govemoar,  accompanyed 
with  the  OoaneeU  and  aevnmU  Panona  of 
tliaiBetoiy,  attonded  by  six  fliaa  of  Soldver^, 

the  Commnv's  I'eona,  300  of  the  Washors, 
the  Fodoa  Naiguo,  the  Canooply  of  the 
Towne  and  of  the  grounds,  went  the  circuit 
of  Madras  ground,  which  was  deMcribed  by 
11m  Otnooply  of  the  grounds,  and  lyes  do 
intannizecT  with  others  {as  in  custfjmary  in 
these  Countrya)  that  'tis  itn]>u8.sible  tu  be 
knowno  to  any  others,  therefore  every  Vil- 
lage has  a  Canoonly  ai>d  a  Parryar,  wm>  are 
imployed  in  tms  ofBoe,  which  goes  from 
Father  to  Son  forever."— /7.  .S7.  (;a>.  C',n:<n. 
Sept.  21.    In  A'Ue$  and  Ext».,  No.  iii.  34. 

1718. — **BMid6a  tliia  we  toaiiitaiii  aaven 
Kanakappel,  or  Mulalwrick  writers."  — 
PrvpagcUiun  of  0^  (Jotpei  in  the  EaU,  Pt.  ii. 

1726.  —  T)>r>  ConaJcapulefl  (comnionly 
called  Kaj[ineka.ppel8)  are  writers."  — 
Vahutijn^  Cfun-o.  88. 

p749.-"Oimoipnli,"  in  lagan.  Mala. 
tor,  iii.  52. 
[1750.-"Ck>nioopla«,"  ibid.  iii.  160. 

(1773.— '*  Conaoopote.  Ha  k««pi  jour 
•eeonnts,  nays  the  rest  of  the  aemiiits  &eir 

waces,  and  assists  the  Dtibash  in  buying  and 
selling.     At  Bengal  he  is  called  secre- 

C0N800-H0USE,  n.p.  At  Canton 
this  waa  a  range  of  buildings  adjoining 
the  foreign  Factories  callcrl  also  tlie* 
*  Council  Hair  of  the  foreign  Fac- 
toriea.  It  waa  the  property  of  the 
Ixxiy  of  Hong  merchants,  and  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  these  merchants 
among  themselveii,  or  with  the  chiefs 
of  tlM  Foveian  honsea,  when  there  waa 
need  for  aucn  conference  (.see  Fanhmt  , 
pb  SSy.  The  name  ia  probably  a  cor- 
ruption <rf  *Ooaneil.'  Bp.  Hoale,  how- 
ever, says  :  "  The  name  is  likely  to 
have  come  from  kung-su,  the  public 
haU,  where  a  kung-si^f  a  >  public  com- 
]Maj,*  or  guild,  meeta." 

C0N8UMAH,  KHAN8AMA,  s. 
P.  KhOntSimdn;  *a  house-steward.' 
In  Anglo-Indian  households  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  this  is  the  title  of 
the  chief  table  servant  and  provider, 
noir  always  a  Mahonunedan.  [See 
BX7TLER.]  The  literal  meaning  of  th.- 
word  is  *  Master  of  the  household 
gear';  it k not copncctod with  VkMn, 
H  tny,'  as  Wilion  auggeata.  The  an- 


alogous  word  Mir-mlmdn  occurs  in 
ElUot,  vii.  163.  The  Anglo-Indian 
form  OoBSUBMr  seems  to  have  been 
not  luirrnnnion  in  the  18th  centurj', 
probably  with  a  spice  of  intention. 
From  tables  quoted  in  £en<r,  188,  and 
in  Seton-KarTf  i.  95,  107,  we  see  that 
the  wages  of  a  "  Oonsnmali,  Christian, 
M(X)r,  or  Gentoo,"  were  at  Calcutta,  in 
1759,  6  nipeea  a  month,  and  in  1786, 
8  to  10  rupees. 

[1609. — '*  Knior^eo  Nooherdee  being  called 
by  the  Cauncajmna."  —  Danvert,  Lettert, 
i.  24.] 

0.  1664.  —  "  Some  time  after  ...  she 
cbose  for  her  TTano  aamaw.  that  k,  her 

Steward,  a  certain  Ptrn'an.  called  Nazfrlttiif 
who  yraa  a  young  Omrah,  the  handsomest 
and  must  accompluhed  of  the  whole  Court." 

—  Jirrnirr,  E.T.,  p.  4  ;  [ed.  Constable^  p.  13]. 

1712. — "They  were  brought  by  a  great 
circuit  nil  the  Kivor  to  the  Chansamma  or 
Steward  (XHspenser)  of  the  aforesaid  Mahal.'* 
— Folmfiin,  It.  (Amrtfe)  288. 

1759._*«PUSTI'CK  or  OUDER,  vmhr  th^ 
Chan  Bumaun,  or  Steward  s  iSna/,  J'vr  the 
Honourable  Ctmipany'$  holding  tie  Mntg*9 
1%,*,  the  Great  Mofpil'»]Jhd," 

•        •        •        •  • 

**  At  the  faaek  of  tUe  b  the  aaal  of  Zecah 
al  Doulat  Tidaudin  Caun  Rahadoor,  who  is 
Oauu  Samaon,  or  Steward  to  his  Majesty^ 
whose  prerc^ative  it  is  to  (rrnnt  thia  Older. 

—  R.  Otcen  Camln-idge,  pp.  231  $eq. 

1788.— "After  some  deliberation  I  aeked 
the  y>'*p»ft"'*"i  what  quantity  was  remain- 
ing of  the  dothea  that  had  been  brou>(ht 
from  Iran  to  camp  for  sale,  who  answered 
that  there  were  15,000  iMketa^  and  12,000 
pairs  of  long  drawere.  — ifaa.  <(f  KhtiJ'^ 
Abdvlkurrerm,  tr.  by  Oladwin,  66. 

1810. — **Tb»  w«n— — K  may  be  olasf>c<l 
wKh  tta  boDW-Bteward,  and  hntler;  both 

of  wUflih  offices  .nppenr  to  unite  io  thia 
servaatk"— H't//ia»u(/H,  V.  M.,  i.  189. 

1881.— "I  have  taught  my  lAmtaAio 

mnke  very  light  iced  fipiich-"  JtUtJUfWUmt, 

LrUa-ji,  E.T.,  Ji.  104. 

COOCH  AZO,  or  AZO  simply,  n  j). 
Koeh  -Udjo.  a  Hindu  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  Brahmaputra  R.,  to  the 

E.  of  Koch  Bihar,  annexed  hv  Jahan- 
^ir's  troops  in  1637.  See  Biochmuun 
m  J.A.S.B.  xli.  pt.  i.  63,  and  xlii. 
T)t.  i.  235.  In  Valentijn's  map  of 
I?i'iig;il  (made  c.  1660)  we  have  <'o$ 
Assam  with  .^20  as  capital,  and  T'Jiyk 
van  Atoe,  a  good  way  sonth  and  eaat  of 
Silhet. 

1763.—"  Ceste  rinb«  (BrahmapomtiaL 
en  remontant,  condnit  It  Rangamala  et  a 
ASOO,  qui  font  l.i  fronti^^o  oo  I'^tat  "lu 
Mogol.  AlOO  eat  une  forteresse  oue  I'Ennr 
Jenh,  eonB  1e  rtgne  d'AorengaMM^  leprift 
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•ur  le  loi  d'Aabam,  oomme  une  dependence 
de  Bengri*."— D'^ii«<aSt^  p.  «2. 

COOOH  BEHAB,  ii.p.  Koch  Bihar, 
a  native  tributary  Stat*;  on  the  N.E.  of 
Bengal,  adjoining  Bhotan  and  the 
Province  oi  Assam.  Tlie  first  part  of 
the  name  it»  taken  from  that  of  a  tribe, 
the  JTod^  apparently  a  forest  race  who 
founded  this  State  about  the  Ifitli  ( en- 
tury,  and  in  the  following  century 
obtained  dominion  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  still  form  the  minority  of 
the  population,  but.,  as  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  give  themselves  a 
Hindu  pedigree,  under  tlie  name  of 
Utijlxinst.  [Sec  Risley,  Trihf,<i  and 
Caku  of  Bengal,  i.  491  seqq.y  The 
rite  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of^  Kim- 
rup  is  believed  to  have  been  in  Koch 
Biliar,  within  the  limits  of  which 
there  are  the  remains  of  more  than 
one  ancient  city.  The  second  part  of 
the  name  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
memory  of  some  important  Vihaia, 
or  Bnadhist  Honaatery,  but  we  have 
not  found  information  on  the  subject. 
[Possibly  the  ruins  at  Kamalai)ur, 
for  which  see  Buchanan  Hamilion^ 
SaHtm  IndiOt  iii.  4M  MqqJ] 

1585. — "  I  went  from  Ben^ala  into  the 
eountrev  of  Conohe,  which  Ueth  25  dayes 
ionrnT  Northwards  from  Trada."— it.  J'SfcA, 
in  Hall.  ii.  397. 

c.  16M.— "  To  the  north  of  Beosal  ia  the 
pnjTinoe  of  Coaeh,  the  Chief  of  whioh 

nmnds  1,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot.  Kam- 
nwp,  which  is  also  called  Kaiimx)  and 
Kamtah  (mo  COMOTAY)  makes  a  part  of 
hw  dominions." — Avten  (by  Gtadtei»).  ed. 
1800.  ii.  S ;  [ed.  Jmmtt,  ii.  117]. 

1726.—"  Cm  Bhaar  is  a  Kingdom  of  it«elf , 
the  King  of  which  ie  mmuHamm  aubjeot  to 
the  Great  Mogol,  and  aometimet  tiirowe  his 

y.  kc  off."—  ^^olrntynt  159. 

1774.—"  The  country  about  Bahar  is  low. 
Two  ko$  beyond  Bahar  we  entered  a  tUoket 

.  .  .  frogs,  wutcry  insect.*  and  dank  air  .  .  . 
2  inileii  farther  on  we  crossed  tho  river  which 
acporates  tho  Kuch  Bahar  country  from  that 
of  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  sal  canoes.  .  .  — 
Ji'-flff,  in  MaMam't  T3>et,  &c.,  14  mj. 

( But  Mr.  Markham  NiM)ils  all  the  oripnal 
•itellinE.  We  may  be  sure  Ikwle  did  not 
writoiM,  nor  '*jr«c*  Mar,"  as  Mr.  M. 

miikes  him  do. ) 

1791.— "The  late  Mr,  George  Bogle  .  .  . 
trmveUed  by  way  of  Cooa-Beyhar,  Tassasu- 
don,  and  raridrong,  to  Chanmanning  the 
then  residence  of  the  Iduna." — Bennelt  (3rd 
•d.),  801. 

OOOJAt  ■>  P.  ibftsay  an  earthen- 
ware water-¥eBBel  (not  long-necked, 


like  the  mrdlii — see  8EBAI).  It  is  a 
word  use<f  at  Bombay  chiefly,  [but  ia 
not  uncommon  among  llahommedans 

in  N.  India]. 

ri611.— "One  sack  of  oiuhir  to  make 

coho."—DaHvert,  LeUen,  1 128. 

[1871.— "Many  parts  of  India  are  cele- 
brated for  their  ooajaha  or  guglets,  hot 
the  Itnest  are  broogfat  from  Biueonih,  beinr 

lipht.  thin,  and  jxirous,  made  from  a  whitish 
clay.  ' — RiddfIL  Indian  iMjmedtc  J>oihjuii/, 
7th  ed.,  p.  mj 

"Tbey  (tree-frops)  would  i>erch 
pleasiintly  un  the  edge  uf  tho  wator  COOja, 
or  on  the  rim  of  a  tnmblsr."~2ytki  on  My 
Frontier,  118. 

COOK-BOOM,  8.  Kitchen ;  in 
Anojlo-Iiidirtn   e-stablishmente  always 

dcla<  lu'd  from  the  house. 

17SS.  —  "Wo  will  not  in  future  admit  of 
any  ex^)en.se.s  being  defrayed  by  the  Com- 

E either  under  the  head  of  oook-iooms, 
BOB,  or  otiier  expenses  whatever.** — IV 
t's  Lifter,  March  3,  in  I^>ri<j,  130. 

1878.— "I  was  one  day  watching  an  old 
female  monkey  who  had  a  young  one  by  her 
8ido  to  whom  she  was  giving  small  bits  of  a 
piece  of  bread  which  she  haid  evidently  just 
received  from  my  OOOlHMBk" — fA« 
MitftuiU,  ii.  44. 

000LCT7BNEE,  a.    This  is  the 

title  of  the  village  accountant  and 
writer  in  some  of  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  India.  Mahr.  kuUear- 
<iwi,  a])i)arently  from  Icula,  'tribe'  and 
karanu^  writer,  &c.,  the  patwdri  of  N. 
India  (see  under  CBANNT,  CUBNUH). 
[Kula  "in  the  revenue  language  of  tlie 
S.  appears  to  W*  applied  especially  to 
families,  or  individual  heads  of  famiJies, 
paying  revenue"  {WiUon}.] 

o.  1680.—".  .  .  in  this  Soobah  (Borar) 
...  a  ohowdry  they  call  XAsymnotv  a 
CanooHgmt  with  them  is  Dejft^amAk ;  a 

Mohutdftn  .  .  .  tlay  style  Puttrl ;  and  a 
I'utirarft  they  name  jf^nlknznee." — (jlad- 
>rin'$  .lywa  AMery,  ii.  57;  [ed.  Jmrm, 

ii.  228]. 

[1826.— "You  potails,  coolctmnies,  Ac, 
will  no  doubt  .  .  .  contrive  to  rojiii  toiler- 
able  harrests." — Pw^duromg  Uari,  ed.  187% 
ii.  47.1 

COOLICOY,  8.  A  Malay  term, 
properly  kulH-kayu^  *  skin-wood,'  ex- 
plained in  the  quotation : 

1784.— 'The  coolitcayooreooBcoy.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  bark  procured  from  some  parti- 
enlartreea.  (ft  is  used  for  mattinff  the  sides 

of  hoii<f^-.  and  by  EuroiMsans  as  aunnaffe  in 
pepper  cargoes.)  —i/arjti«i  j  //.  of  SHmatrOt 
S^ed.61. 
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OOOLIN,  adj.  A  claas  of  Brahmans 
<it  Bragal  Pro]>er,  who  make  extra- 
ordinary claims  to  purity  of  caste  and 
<'\cluaiveneaa.  Beng.  kultncu,  from 
iiU.t.  kulOf  'a  caste  or  family,'  kulina, 
*be]oilgillg  to  a  noMe  family.'  They 
Are  much  sought  in  marriage  for  the 
•daughters  of  Brahmans  of  leas  exalted 
I'retenaoiia,  and  often  take  many 
tiridea  for  the  sake  of  the  j»reseTit.s 
they  receive.  The  system  is  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  in  Bengali  Hinduism. 
iRiSty,  Tribn  mid  OuU$  Bengal,  i. 
146  tfqq.] 

1820.— "Some  inferior  KooUiafta  marry 
manj  witm  ;  I  ha^e  heard  of  perwns  havinff 

120  ;  many  have  15  or  20,  ana  others  40  ana 
.60  each.  Numben  procure  a  Hubsutence  by 
IhiieueMifepoljBamy. .  .  .**— iranl,i.  81. 

OOOLUNQ,  COOLEN,  and  in  W. 
India  OULLUIC,  s.    Properly  the 

Seat  grey  crane  (Grm  cinerea),  H.  kii- 
ng  (said  by  the  dictionaries  to  be 
Fenian,  Irat  Jerdon  gives  Ifohr. 
jDoUam,  and  Tel.  kuhntji,  kolangt,  which 
fleem  again.st  the  Persian  origin),  [and 
Platte  heeins  to  connect  it  withSkt.  «Mr- 
<inkaray  the  Indian  crane,  Afdm  SMHea 
(Williams)].  Great  companies  of 
tliese  are  common  iu  many  parts  of 
India,  especially  on  the  sands  of  the 
le.ss  freqnentea  rivers ;  and  their 
clan^ng,  trumpet-like  call  is  often 
beara  as  they  pass  high  overhead  at 

"Dtegrunm  .  .  . 
Clamor  in  aaCheriis  diqwmu  nobibus 
(leer.  iv.  182  »ef,). 


Tht  name,  in  the  form  CooUru,  in  often 
misapplied  to  tlie  DemoisflU-  Crane 
{Antnropoides  virgo,  L.),  which  is  one 
<it  the  best  of  Indian  birds  for  the 
table  (see  Jerdon,  ed.  1877,  ii.  667,  and 
last  quotation  below).  The  true  Coo- 
iiin^,  inferior,  ia  tolerably  good 

«ating.  Tlus  bird,  which  is  now  quite 
imknown  in  Scotland,  vrm  in  the  15th 
century  not  uncommon  there,  and  was 
41  favourite  dish  at  great  entertain- 
ments (see  Aeet*.  X.  Tnatwrer  of 
^otUituI,  i.  ccv.), 

1698.— "Peculiarly  Brand-geese,  Colum, 
and  Samm.  a  sMoias  of  the  tonam.~-Firifer, 
117. 

c.  1800. — "Larf^e  floclu  of  a  cmne  ailied 
3Utaf,  and  of  another  called  S&rxtn  I A  rdm 
AnijooM  see  frequent  tbiadiatdct 

in  whiter.  .  .  .  Thtj  come  from  the  north 

in  the  be^nning  of  the  cold  sen.wn,  nnd 
Tetxre  when  the  heata  commence." — liuck- 

Jndim,  HL  679. 


1813.  —  "  Poacocka,  partridgei),  quaiU, 
doves,  and  green  •  pigeons  supplied  our 
table,  and  with  the  adoitioa  of  two  itataly 
birds,  called  the  Saknu  and  enUmn,  added 

much  to  the  animated  Ixsauty  of  the 
country."— /'(^r^c J,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  2^  ;  P^nd  ed. 
i.  3.31]. 

1883. — "Not  beins  so  green  aa  I  was,  I 

let  the  teniptii^  herd  of  antelopes  paas,  but 
the  kullnm  I  cannot  rcsiHt.  They  are  feed- 
in^,;  in  tliouMiinds  at  tho  other  end  of  a  large 
Hold,  and  to  reach  them  it  will  only  l>o  neoes* 
sary  to  crawl  rowid  behind  the  hedge  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  Bnt  what  win  ooe 
not  do  with  nxiat  kullnm  looming  in  the 
▼ista  of  tho  future?" — Tribti  on  my  Frontier. 
p.  162. 

"  ***  N.B.— I  have  appUed  the  word 
kolfann,  as  evervbody  does,  to  the  demoi- 

selle  cnine,  which,  however,  is  not  properly 
the  kullum  but  the  KiKinJa." —  Ib,d.  p.  171. 

COOLY,  s.  A  hired  lalotirer,  or 
burden-carrier :  and,  in  modern  days 
e.s]>ecia11y,  a  laixmrer  induced  to  emi- 
i^rate  fioiii  India,  or  from  China,  to 
la1x)ur  in  the  plantations  of  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  or  the  West  Indies, .  some- 
timeii  under  circumstances,  esincially 
in  French  colonies,  which  have  brought 
the  cooly's  condition  very  near  to 
slavery.  In  Upper  In^  the  terra 
hfis  freciiiently  a  H])ecific  appliciition 
to  the  lower  class  of  labourer  who 
carries  earth,  bricks,  dec,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  skilled  workman, 
and  even  from  the  digger. 

The  original  of  the  word  api>ears  to 
have  Ijeen  a  noHMft  penitfe,  the  name 
(Koli)  of  a  race  or  caste  in  Wc.<5f<'rn 
India,  who  have  long  performed  such 
offices  as  have  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  aavagery,  filth,  and  general 
degradation  attracted  much  ittention 
in  former  time«,  [see  liamiilun,  l)e*cr, 
of  HindoiUin  (1810X  i.  8091  The 
application  of  the  word  would  tlms 
be  analogous  to  that  which  has 
rendeied  the  name  of  a  fiSbv,  cap- 
tnred  and  made  a  l>ond.servant,  the 
word  for  such  a  l>ond.servant  in  many 
European  tongues.  According  to  Dr. 
H.  V.  Carter  the  KotU  proper  are  a 
true  hill-]K'opl(',  wlutsc  (";]>c(  iHl  locality 
lies  iu  the  Western  Uhuts,  and  in  the 
northern  extension  of  that  range,  be> 
tween  18'  and  24"  X.  lit.  They 
exist  in  large  numliers  in  Gu/^rat, 
and  in  the  Konkan,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  the  Deccan,  but  not 
l>eyond  thest'  limits  (.see  Ind.  Anli- 
qtuirij,  ii.  154).  [But  they  are  possibly 
Kinsfolk  of  the  KoU,  an  important 
I>ravidian  moe  in  Bengal  and  Uie 
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K.W.P.  (see  Hidey,  T.  and  C.  of  Bengal, 
a  101  ;  CVoo*«,  T.  0.  of  N.W.P.  iii. 
204).l  In  the  Has  Mdhi  [M.  1B78, 
p.  78  »euu.}  the  Koolia  are  8poken  of 
as  a  tnoe  who  lived  long  near  the 
Indus,  but  wlio  were  reniovt-ti  to  the 
country  of  the  Null  (tlie  Nal,  a 
brackish  lake  some  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Ahniednhjul)  Ity  the  goddess  Hinglaj. 

Though  this  fXjtlaiuitioi:  of  tlu' 
general  use  of  the  term  Cooly  is  the 
most  mobable,  the  matter  is  perplexed 
fay  ouer  facts  which  it  is  ditticuk  to 
trace  to  the  same  orijjin.  Thus  in  S. 
ludia  there  is  a  Tauul  and  Can.  word 
itU  in  common  use,  signifying  'hire' 
or '  wages,'  which  Wilson  incleearegards 
as  the  true  origin  of  Cooly.  [Oppert 
(Orig.  Jnhab,  of  ^araUnortOy  p.  131) 
adopts  the  same  view,  and  disuniting 
the  connection  of  Cooly  with  Koli  or 
Jfo/,  regjirds  the  word  as  eijuivalent 
to  'hired  servant*  and  originating  in 
the  Englisli  Factovics  on  the  E.  roast.] 
Also  in  both  Oriental  and  Osmanli 
Turkish  hoi  ia  a  word  for  a  slave, 
whilst  in  the  latter  also  hlleh  means 
*&  ntale  slave,  a  bondsman'  {Redhouse). 
KKol  is  in  iMbetan  also  a  word  for 
a  servant  or  slave  (Note  froTu  A. 
8<'hiefner  :  also  Ja.schke'.s  Tibt'tmi 
JJicL,  1881,  J).  r/J).  But  with  tliis 
the  Indian  t«nn  seems  to  have  no 
conner  tion.  The  familiar  use  of  Coolij 
has  extended  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  and  China,  as  well  a^^ 
to  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  colonies, 
whether  English  or  foreign. 

In  the  (juotations  following,  thosi^ 
in  which  the  race  is  distinctly  intwded 
ate  marked  with  an  *. 

•1  f.  tS.  <  <  A  nd  for  the  dvtj  ham  the  OoUs 
who  i\ah  at  the  ttea-stakei  ini  on  the  river 
of  Baeeun.  .  .  ."—S.  Balelho,  Tombo,  16& 

Soltan  Badur  .  .  .  urdorMi  those 
pogana  to  be  seized,  and  if  they  would  not 
MOINIM  Hoora,  to  be  flayed  alive,  snyiiig 
that  was  all  the  black -mail  the  CoUiis  ihould 
got  from  Champanel."— Sorrvw,  Dec.  lY. 
UT.  T.  oep.  7. 

•1663.- "  Th.  Colles  .  .  .  Hve  by 
robfaiiHr  and  tbieviug  at  this  day." — Garcia, 
f.8i. 

•ir'*5!,— "1  nttackod  nrrl  liiid  wa.«tc 
nearly  tifty  vilhigea  of  the  Kollfl  and 
Gnuwia-H,  and  I  hiiilt  fort«  in  seven  ditforont 
places  to  keep  these  people  in  chock."— 
f4jbi^i'Aymr\,  in  KtiU,  v.  447. 

•ICW.— "  Others  that  yet  dwell  within 
the  countrie  called  CoUsa :  which  Qolla  . . . 
doeyetUve  byrobUngMdileelins*  •  • 
/ifiMfAelM,  ch.  vxfVL ;  [Hak.  8oe.T.  IM]. 


*1616. — "Th<>!«e  who  inhahit  the  couutry 
villages  are  culled  Coolees ;  these  till  the 
OTOUod  and  breed  up  cattle." — Terry,  in 
PwrdMt!  [ed.  1777,  p.  180]. 

*  "  The  pcopio  called  OoUeeaorQnlHeiB.*' 

— In  Purchiu,  i.  i;56. 

1630. — "The  husbandmen  or  iof erior  tturt 
of  peonie  called  the  Oovliia.''— LpnT*  1H»' 

phxi(,  4c.,  ch.  xiii. 

1638. — "He  lent  xu  horses  to  rido  on,  and 
Cowlers  (which  are  Porters)  to  carry  our 
goods."— IK.  BrvOomt  m  Hakl.  t.  49. 

In  this  fonn  there  wm  perhaps  an  in- 
definite Htig^^cstion  of  the  enet^af^  wed  Ib 
carrying  heavy  loads. 

1844.— "In  these  lands  of  Oanuun  the 

people  who  dwell  there  i\»  His  MajcMty's 
Vaaaalj*  are  heathen,  whom  they  call 
Collis,  and  all  the  Padrrx  make  great  com- 
pUints  that  the  owners  of  the  aUeaa  do  not 
look  with  favoar  on  the  eonTeraion  of  these 
heathen  Collia,  nor  do  they  con.**cnt  to  tlseir 
l)einp  made  ("hristians,  lost  there  thus  nia^ 
be  hindrance  to  the  greater  service  which  la 
rendered  by  them  when  they 
heathen."— AMan«(/Vi*f.jr&). 


•16.'i9.— "To  relate  how  I  got  away 
those  Bobbers,  the  XonlUa  .  .  .  hov  we 
beeame  good  Frienda  hy  the  means  of  nij 

Profession  of  Physick  ...  I  must  not  ln» 
sixt  ujKin  to  de!k.'ribe."— jB<mi«r,  E.T.,  pw 
30  ;  [ed.  ConMat>U,  M). 

•c.  1666. — "  XoiM  renoontrftme^  quantity 
de  Colys,  qui  w)nt  gens  d'une  Ca-^te  on  tribut 
den  (ientils,  (|ui  n'ont  {>oint  d'hubitaticm 
arrdt^,  mais  qui  vont  de  Tillage  en  viUsffe 
ot  portent  avoo  ens  tout  lenr  mfeage.*^ 

ThrVfHot,  V.  21. 

*1673.— "The  Inhabitanta  of  Kamnagur 
a  re  the  Salnttos  called  OooUea. . .  .**— /Vynv. 
lei. 

I,  "000lie%  Frasses,  and  HoleDCi>res,. 
are  the  Drrngt  of  the  People."— /friVi.  194. 

1680. — "  ...  It  is  therefore  ordnx'd 
forthwith  that  the  drum  bo  boat  to  call  all 
coolies,  ear{)enters.  .  .  .**— Cf^Mo^  Memo,. 

in  Whrffr-r,  i.  12^^. 

•c.  1703.  —  "The  Inijiorial  oflioers  .  .  ,  sent- 
.  .  .  ten  or  twelve  .-inldif,  with  13,000  or 
14,000  horse,  and  7,000  or  8,000  tnined 
Kolis  of  that  oofurtry.'*— JCUn,  in 
Klliot,  vii.  375. 

1711.—"  The  bettor  sort  of  people  tmvel 
in  Palankeetis,  carr^'d  by  aix  or  eighfc> 
Cooleya,  who«e  Uin^  if  they  go  not  Car  from 
Town,  is  threepenoe  a  Day  eedi.'*— £orl^» 

26. 

1726.— "Ooeli'a.  Bearers  of  all  sorts  of 
Burdens,  goodiL  Andols  faee  AMDOB)  and 

Palankins.  . .  J*-^Volmt^  Tol.  r,tlfomn, 

kc,  2. 

*1727.— "Goga  .  .  .  has  had  some  Mud 
Wall  Fortificationii,  which  still  defend  them 
from  the  Insults  of  their  Neighbours  tb» 
Couliee."— ^.  ifcMiiaoa,  i;  141;  [ed.  1744^ 
L142]. 

mTIm  IhnOiii  ef  the  OoeUeaeHifr 
to  the  Negiait  eoovhin  that  Mr.  Bnsk. 
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has  imid  to  tho  Head  Coolsy  what  money 
those  who  died  than  kft  bahfiid  them."— In 

Lotig,  &4, 

1785. — ".  .  .  the  otficcTs  were  obliged  to 
have  their  baggage  traniiix>rted  uiiou  men's 
heads  over  an  extent  of  upwaroa  ct  800 
mOaa,  at  the  i»te  cf  6/.  per  ttonth  for  wmrv 
oouley  or  porter  amplo!yeoL"~CfaiTve0Mir«X. 
v/  Ciiftf  L  S4S  «9. 

17W. — "If  you  sho«ild  aak  a  eommon 

cooly  or  jxjrtcr,  what  ca«t  he  is  of,  ho  will 
nuswcr,  the  xuue  as  Miister,  ptiriur-aut." — 
MvHrns  Xarrativt,  29. 

1791.—".  .  .  deux  relais  de  rigoreux 
MTllia,  ou  porteura,  de  quatre  trammefl 
vhaciui.  .  .  .^B.  d$  3t.  Ftmtt  La.  OhoM- 
Mi^re  IndiaMty  16. 

HTM.— "The  Resident  hopes  all  distinc- 
tions Wtween  tho  Cooley  and  PortugaeM 
inhabitants  will  b«  laid  aside." — Prod*  in 
Logmi,  Malaiar,  iii  802.] 

•1813.—"  Oudgernh,  a  largo  populoua 
town  .surrounded  by  a  wall,  to  pnjtect  it 
from  the  depredations  of  tho  Coolees,  who 
are  a  Terr  insolent  set  among  the  numerous 
and  probably  indigenous  tribes  of  free> 
boo  tons,  and  robbers  in  this  part  of  India." — 
I'orbfs,  Orient.  Mrm.  iii.  63 ;  ['ind  ed.  ii.  160 ; 
alsoseei  146]. 

1817.—*'  These  (Chinese)  emigrants  are 
nsnally  employed  aa  oooleei  or  labourers  on 
their  tirnt  arrival  (in  Java)." — R^^Ut,  H.  <(f 
JarOf  i.  205. 

*19S0. — "  In  the  profeirion  of  thiering 
the  Kooleea  may  be  said  to  act  om  amurf. 
A  Koolee  of  this  order,  meeting  a  defence- 
less person  in  a  lane  about  dusk,  would  no 
more  think  of  allowing  him  to  pass  un- 
plundered  than  a  Frsndiman  would  a 
womnn  without  K)winp  to  her  ;  it  may  be 
considered  a  point  of  honour  of  tho  caste." — 
Tr.  LU.  Hoe.  Bo.  iii.  886. 

•1825.— "The  head  man  of  tho  \n11,n^e 
wiifl  ho  wa.<?  a  Kholfr,  the  imnie  of  a  (icvjono- 
mte  race  of  Iiitj{x>ots  in  (iuzerat,  vIim 
from  the  low  occupations  in  which  they  are 
generally  employee  have  (under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Coolie)  given  a  name,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguese,  to 
bearers  of  burdeoB  all  over  India. —Jiiiisr, 
ed.l8Hii-K2. 

1867.— Ken  qae  de  ra«e  dIfMrente  les 

Coolies  et  les  Chinoin  sont  conijKirt^s  k 
peu-ures  de  mdme."— ^uo/r^uyiu,  Itapport 
tmr&Ffogri$dtVA»Anfdogie^7i9, 

1^*71.  'I  have  hopes  for  tho  Coolies  in 
firitish  (iuiana,  but  it  will  )>«  moro  Hurc 
and  certain  when  the  immigration  sy.<{tom 
ie  based  on  better  laws."— i/iniAiM^  Tlw 
(hoUf, 

1878.— "The  appellant,  the  Hon.  Julian 
nmnoefote,  is  the  Attoniqr-Qeneral  for  the 
Oolony  (Hong  Kong)  and  the  respondent 

Hwoka-Sin^j  is  a  CooIie  or  lalnturer,  and 
a  native  of  Chinji."  lUptut  oj  L\u>e  before 
Jtd,  Cm,  ^Frirtf  Coimeif. 

,,  "A  man  (Col,  Oortlon)  who  had 
vvought  such  wonders  with  means  so  modest 
«s  A  levy  of  OotUm  .  . 


be  sure,  only  to  be  put  to  the  highest  test 
to  show  how  just  those  were  who  had 
marked  him  out  in  his  Crimean  da«a  aa  a 
youth  whose  extnordinaiy  genius  ftir  war 

could  not  be  surpajwed  in  the  army  that  la 
before  bebastopoL"— JtaneWf  Aug 


.t  lay 

.  Id, 


1875.— "A  long  row  of  cottages,  evidently 
pattern-built  .  .  .  announced  the  oresenco 
of  Coolies,  Indian  or  fTilnwie  "  rntffmvr, 
DhUA  Ouianu,  ch.  i. 


Til. 


word  Cooly  has  passed 
Did.}, 


into 


Engluih  thieves' jaiKou  in  the  senae  of 


COOMKEE,  adj.,  u.sed  as  tub.  This 
is  a  derivative  from  P.  ktmak,  'aid,' 
and  mtiBt  liavie  bom  widely  dlfluied  in 

India,  for  we  find  it  specialised  in 
ditlt MH  iit  sen.He.*?  in  tlu'  extreme  We.st 
and  EiUit,  l^esides  having  in  both  the 
general  senise  of  'auxiliary.* 


a)  In  the  Moghul  army  the  term  is 
^  for  auxiliary  troope. 


[c.  1590.—*'  Some  troops  are  levied 
sionally  to  utrt-npthen  the  ««ium&«,  and 
they  are  called  Eiumneky  (or  auxiliaries)."— 
Oladtcm,  Aifru  Akfi^ry,  ed.  1800^  i.  188;  in 

Blockmann^' i.  232,  KnaaaUa. 
[1858.— "The  grsat  hmdholdem  despbe 

the!!!  (tho  iirrh'n.'iry  levies)  but  re!<i>ect  tho 
Komokee  corps.  .  .  ."—JSletwuH,  Juurnru 

eAnni9*OwM,i.80.] 

(b)  Kimakl,  in  N.  and  8.  Canara,  ia 

applied  to  a  defined  portion  of  forest, 
inmx  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
\'illace  or  e.state  has  the  privilege  of 
siii»plving  himself  with  wocd  for  houae* 
l  iiildni[r,  v^*'.  (except  from  the  re- 
served kinds  of  wood),  witli  leaves 
and  twigs  for  manure,  fodder,  &c. 
(See  COOMRY).  \T\w  .sy.stem  is  de- 
8cril>ed  by  Stnrrockt  Man.  S.  Canara,  i. 
18,  224 

(fi).  Koomkee.  in  Bengali,  is  the 
techiu'cal  name  of  the  female  denhant 
uaed  aa  a  decoy  in  capturing  a  male. 

1807.  —  "  \VTien  an  oKiihant  i>  in  a  proper 
state  to  1k3  removed  fnnii  tht-  KeddaJt,  he  is 
conducted  cither  by  koomldes  (i.e.  deooy 
females)  or  by  tame  males."— irtV^uMHMiH 
OneiUal  Fietd  Sports,  folio  ed.,  p.  30. 

[1873.— "It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  captive  led  in  between  two 
ttoeniklta  or  tame  dephaats.**— Cboprr, 

Mishmrf  If  if  Is,  88. 

[1882.— "  Attached  to  each  elephant 
hunting  party  there  must  be  a  number  of 
tame  elonhant'*,  or  Koookies,  to  deal  with 
the  wild  elephants  when  captured."— 
niHem  Yean,  70.] 
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COOTUB,  THE, 


G00MB7,  s.  [Caji.  kumari,  horn 
Mahr.  hmhoity  *a  hill  slope  of  \yooT 
soil,']  Kumari  culti>'atiou  is  tlie  S. 
Indian  (especially  in  Oanara),  [Stnrrock, 
i>.  Canara  Man.  i.  171  a]ii»eIiiiliou  of 
that  system  pursued  by  liill-people  iu 
many  parts  ni  India  and  its  frontiers, 
in  which  a  certain  tract  of  forest  is  cut 
down  and  Imrnt,  and  the  grovuid 
planted  with  crops  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  after  which  a  new  site  is 
similarly  treated.  This  system  has 
numjr  names  in  difl'erent  regions ;  in 
the  east  of  Bengal  it  it  knowTi  as  jhilm 
(see  JHOOM)  ;  in  Burma*  as  toungyyan; 
(in  parts  of  the  N.W.P.  dah^  Skt 
dahaf  'burning*;  pcntam  in  Malabar; 
panaeaud  in  Saleml  We  find  kumried 
3B  a  qmsi-EngUsn  participle  in  u 
document  qnotM  by  the  High  Court, 
Bomhay,  in  a  judgment  dated  27th 
January,  1879,  {>.  227. 

1883.— "  A'uniai.-t  (Ck)omkee)  and  Kumari 
priTileges  stand  ODu  very  di0BmiAalatfbnn< 
The  fonaer  era  pwfsctly  raemaphL  and 
worthy  of  a  oivilsMd  coantry.  ...  As  for 

Kumari  privileges,  they  cannot  lie  defended 
before  the  tribnnnl  of  reason  »w  l>eing  rvuUy 
jfood  for  the  country,  but  old  custom  ia  old 
custom,  and  often  oommandfl  the  rMpeet  <rf 
a  wIm  vuveniiueut  even  wbeu  it  is  in* 
4]c^fel)<^)<\l^."~^fr.  (r'ranf  Thifs  Repfy  Uf  an 
(Id /(.•:.<  lU  MuiKjuhtrr,  \bth  Octobrr, 


A  hill-station  in 
Kuuuurj    *  Hill- 


OOONOOE,  n.i) 
the  Keilgherries. 

Town.'  (The  Madnu  6l6u.  gives  Can. 
Kmnfiru^  Skt.  kuftnOj  *aniaU,'  Can. 
Tint,  *  village.'J 


A  small  hill  State  on 
e  talili'-land  of  My.sore, 


OOOBO,  n.i) 
the  wt'st  of  th 

in  which  lies  the  source  of  the  Cauvery, 
and  which  was  annexed  to  the  British 

^^ovemnicnt,  in  ronsecjucTice  of  cruel 
mi^vemment  in  1834.  The  name  is 
«  corruption  of  Kodagu^  of  which 
Oundert  savs :  "perha})s  from  kodu, 
•  steep, '  or  T*an I  i  1  h i ih mn , '  west . [ For 
various  other  s?peculaliuns  on  the  deri- 
vation, see  Opperty  Original  InhMt.^  162 
*eqq.  Tlic  SfaJrit.<  Glofis.  seems  t<>  n-fer 
it  to  Skt.  krodadem^  *  hog-laud,'  from 
**the  tradition  that  the  inhabitants 
had  nails  on  hands  and  feet  like  a 
l»oar."]  CMirrf  is  also  used  for  a  native 
of  the  country,  in  which  case  it  stands 
for  JTado^a. 

C00B8T,  8.  H.— from  Ar. —iur<i 
[which  ia  uaed  fat  the  stand  on  which 
the  Koran  is  laid].  It  is  the  word 


usually  employed  iu  Western  India 
for  *a  chair,'  and  is  in  the  Bengal 

Presidency  a  more  dignified  term  than 
rfuiuJn  (see  CHOKY).  Kurn  is  the 
Anihic  form,  lH>rrowed  from  the 
Ammaic,  in  which  the  emphatic  state 
is  knrshjd.  But  in  Hdaew  tlu-  word 
possesses  a  more  original  form  with  u 
for  r$  {hi-gsey  the  usual  word  in  the 
0.  T.  for  'a  throne').  The  original 
sense  ai)j)ears  to  be  '  a  covered  seat.* 

1781.—"  It  happened,  at  thia  time,  that 
the  Nawanb  wtm  aeated  on  hia  koont*  or 

chair,  in  a  (rardcn,  t>eneath  a  banyan  trao." 
—JJat.  o/Uydur  SaiL,  462. 

COOSXTMBA,  8.  H.  hu»nm,  kxmun- 
hha,  Safflower,  q.v.  But  the  name  is 
applied  in  Bajpntanaand  Ou/.erat  to  the 
tnicture  of  opnim,  which  is  u.sed  freely 
hy  Rajputs  and  others  in  thos«'  terri- 
tories ;  also  (according  to  Shakes|>ear) 
to  an  infusion  of  Bug  (q.v.). 

[1823.— "Sovcml  of  the  Iiajjx>ot  Prinoea 
West  of  the  Chumbul  seldom  hold  a  Durtwr 
without  preaenting  a  mixture  of  luj^iid  opium, 
or.  as  it  is  termed,  'kUBOOmb&h,'  U>  all 
present.  The  minister  washes  his  bund8  iu 
a  ve&sol  placed  before  the  Rawul,  after  which 
aome  liquid  opium  iapoured  into  the  palm 
of  lus  right  band.  Iiie  fint  in  rank  who 
maybe  preaent  then  appr«>.4the>  and  drinks 
the  liquid." — Alulrv/m,  Jifin.  of  C'mtraf 
India,  id  ed.  u.  14»,  note.] 

COOTUB,  THE,  n.i».  The  Kutb 
Mindr,  near  Delhi,  one  of  the  most 

remarkable  of  Iii'liau  ardiitet  tural  anti- 
quities, is  commonly  so  called  by 
Enropcans.  It  forms  the  minaret  of 
tin-  (ricat  MoHHU', .now  long  in  ruinS| 
wliirli  Kutli-uiimu  lliak  t'ouuded  A.D. 
liyi,  iniuicdiut»:ly  after  tlu;  capture  of 
Delhi,  and  which  was  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  mnufrons  Hindn  tcnipb*s, 
as  is  still  manifest.  According  to  the 
elaborate  investigation  of  uen.  A. 
(*unninghain  [Anh.  Rep.  i.  189  feqa^ 
the  niagniticeiit  Minar  was  begun  by 
Kutb-uddin  ll»ak  about  1200,  and  com- 
nleted  by  his  successor  Shamsuddin 
lyaltiniisli  about  1220.  The  tower 
lias  undergone,  in  its  upper  part, 
various  restorations.  The  height  as 
it  now  stands  is  238  feet  1  inch.  Tlie 
traditional  name  of  the  tower  no  doubt 
had  reference  to  the  name  of  its 
founder,  but  also  there  may  have  been 
a  reference  to  the  conteni|X)rary  Saint, 
Kutb-uddin  Ushi,  whose  tomb  is  close 
W  ;  and  perhaps  also  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Kutb-uddin,  *The  Pble  or 
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Axle  of  the  Faith,'  as  appi-opriate  to 
flach  «  afenictiire. 

c.  1390.— "  Attached  to  the  rooaquo  (of 
Delhi)  ia  a  Umer  for  tho  call  to  pnjor  which 
has  no  eaual  In  tho  wholo  tvom.    It  in 

built  of  rea  stone,  with  about  860  Mteps.  It 
is  not  wjuare,  but  htm  a  great  nuinbor  of 
angles,  i«  very  massivt.'  :it  the  lia^^c,  and  verv 
loftTi  eaualliog  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.^' 
—AOttlfida,  in  OiUmeitUrf  190. 

0»  1340.— "In  tho  northern  court  of  tho 
moaoue  standi^  thu  minaret  {ii/-^uma'a), 
which  is  without  a  (xirallel  in  all  tho  countrioH 
of  Isl&ni.  .  .  .  It  is  of  surpaning  height ;  the 
pinnacle  in  of  milk-white  marble,  and  the 
plol>es  which  dccomto  it  are  of  pure  j?old. 
'llie  aperture  i>f  tho  staircase  is  wide 
that  elephants  can  aacend,  and  a  person  on 
whom  I  oonkl  nitf  told  me  that  whoa  the 
minaret  waa  a-hwidfng,  he  law  an  alephaat 

♦      ascend         the    v.-ry  top  with  a  load  of 
atones."— i^rR  iiatnuL  iii.  151. 

The  latter  half  of  the  laat  qoot»tioQ  ia 
fiction. 

1863.— "At  two  I^ii^uus  off  tho  City  on 
Agra's  side,  in  a  place  by  the  Muhumotans 
f»Uad  ^ma  KUnbeddiiu,  there  is  a  very 
aosiMit  Bniea  which  hath  been  a  Tample 
of  Idols.  .  .  r-Rernler,  E.T.  91. 

It  is  evident  fmm  this  that  Bomier  had 
not  then  visited  the  A'h/A.  [Constable  in 
his  tr.  reads  " Koia  KotHlhtddiHe."  by  which 
he  understands  Kok-i-KH(ab-uddln,  the  hill 
or  eminence  of  the  Saint,  p.  283.] 

T''^'  "I  will  only  observe  that  the 
Cuttab  Minar  ...  is  really  the  finest  tower 
I  bare  ever  seen,  and  must,  when  its  spire 
was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beauti- 
M,"-mber,  ed.  1844,  i.  806. 

€K)PECK,  8.  This  is  a  Rii.s^ian 
coin,  xiv  of  a  ruble.  Tlie  degeneratiou 
of  coin  denominatiflPfl  ia  often  ao  great 
that  we  may  ansiJoct  tliis  name  to 
preiHirve  Uiat  of  the  d'nulr  Kopeki 
often  mentioned  in  the  higtories  of 
Tinmr  and  his  family.  Kopek  is  in 
Turki,  'dog,'  and  CHarmoy  explain.s 
the  term  as  eanivalent  to  AhA-kalb. 
•Father  of  a  aogy'  tdtoimly  applied 
in  Egypt  V)  Dtitdi  crowns  (Ldwen- 
<luiier)  oearing  a  lion.  There  could 
not  be  Dateb  coins  in  Timur's  time, 
but  aome  other  Frank  coin  Scar- 
ing a  lion  may  have  beeu  so  called, 
probably  Venetian.  A  Polish  coin 
with  a  lion  on  it  was  called  1>y  a  like 
name  (see  yfacarius,  fiuoted  below, 
p.  169).  Another  etyinologj*  of  kopek 
.suggested  (in  Chauaoiry  Aperpi  des 
Monnau*  Ruua)  is  ftom  Rusw.  kopi^y 
kopy^  a  pike,  many  old  Kustuan  coins 
Te|]fraKnting  the  Prince  on  horseback 
with  a  spear.  [Tliis  is  accepted  by  the 
N.MJJ.]    KopiakB  are  mentioned  in 


the  reign  of  Vassili  111.,  aUout  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  but  only 
Wcaiise  regularly  e.stahli.slied  in  the 
coinage  c  1536.  '[See  TANOA-] 

1390.~(Tiraour  resolved)  "U)  visit  tho 
vonorate<l  tomb  of  Sheikh  Maslahat  .  .  . 
and  with  that  intent  proceeded  to  Tbh- 
kand  ...  he  there  distrihoted  as  alms  to 

worthy  nhjoctii,  10,000  rfi/uirs  koJWlki.  .  .  ." 
— Shar'iiuddlH.,  in  Extracts  by  M.  CharmoUf 
Mem.  Acad.  Si.  P.,  vi.  8.,  tOOM  iii.  p.  801 

also  note,  p.  135. 

Uhi^t. — "  It  was  on  this  that  tho  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  mother  of  Ivan  Vassilie- 
vitch,  and  ngttit  in  his  minoritjr,  ordered, 
in  1.*^,  that  these  new  Dtmffm  sboold  be 
nioltod  down  and  new  niK'x  struck,  at  tho 
ratti  of  300  dengui,  or  3  lioublu-i  of  Moscow 
k  la  grivenka,  in  Kopeks.  .  .  .  From  tlMt 
time  accounts  oontinaed  to  be  kept  in 
RtMes,  Kopeks,  and  Den^'."-— (^arfMr, 
Apergu. 

c.  1665. — "The  pension  in  lieu  of  pro- 
visions was,  for  our  Lord  the  Patriarch  25 
copecks  daily."— rnirf^/.f  of  tU  Putriortk 

Maairiiu,  Or.  Tr.  Fund,  i,  281. 

1783.— "The  Copeck  t>f  Kussia,  a  copper 
coin,  in  name  and  ap|iarently  in  value,  is 
the  same  wliich  wa.-*  current  in  Tartary 
during  the  reign  of  linmr.'*— /te«<«r> 
Jowmeg,  ed.  1806,  iL  332. 

COPPERSMITH,  s.  Popular  naiuft 
lx)th  in  H.  (tambaiiaf)  and  Knglish  of 
the  criiuaon- breasted  barbel  {Xantho- 
laema  tiirfiflii>Latham).  See  the  quola> 
tion  from  Jeidon. 

1862. -  "  It  ha.s  a  remarkably  loud  note, 
which  sounds  like  took-tool-  tooL;  and  this  it 
genaiaUy  utters  when  seated  on  the  top  of 
some  tree,  nodding  its  head  at  each  oall» 
fin<t  to  one  side  and  then  to  another.  .  .  . 
This  .sound  and  the  motion  of  it.-*  head,  ao- 
cum^muyin^  it,  have  given  origin  to  th* 
name  of  '  CopPWimltt.'  .  .  "--Jtrdoiu  ed. 
1877.  i.  316. 

1879.— 

"...  In  the  mango-spimjS 
The  sun-birds  flashed;  akme  at  hia  grsen 
forge 

Toiled  die  hmd  Oovpenmith.  ..." 

TTi"  Lliiht  uj  Asia,  p.  20. 

1888. — "For  the  same  rea.son  myiuu  seek 
the  tope,  and  the  'blue  jay,'  no-called,  and 
the  Uttle  g'^een  eontnuiith  hooting  ventri- 
loquistically." — fViwt  on  my  Frontier,  154. 

COPBAH,  s.  The  dried  kernel  of 
the  coco-nut,  much  used  for  the  ex- 

fire^ion  of  it-s  oil,  and  exported  largely 
rouj  the  Malabar  ports.  Tlie  Portu- 
euese  probalily  took  the  word  from  the 
Ifalayal.  kopyamy  which  ia,  however, 
apjmrently  borrowed  from  the  H. 
KMprd,  of  the  same  meaning.  The 
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latt*;r  is  connected  by  some  with 
khapndf  *to  dry  up.'*  Sluikespear 
however,  more  prof)a))ly,  oonnects 
khovrcL  as  well  as  khojnriy  *a  skull, 
a  SDdl,'  rfnd  lihappar^  *a  skull/  with 
Skt.  kharvara^  having  al8t>  thv  mean- 
ing of  '  sKiiU.'  Counmre  with  this  a 
derivation  which  we  have  suggested 
(ikv.)  as  })ossible  of  0000  from  old 
Fr.  and  SjKin.  fw^'c-,  rom^  *a  shell'; 
and  with  the  slang  use  ol  coco  there 
mentioned. 

1508.— "And  thoy  also  dry  thew  00008  1 

,  ,  .  and  these  dried  ones  thoy  call  copra, 
and  they  carry  them  to  Ormuz,  aud  to  tho 
Bdaghat."— <Aiiv^  OoUoq,  f.  Wb. 

ir»78.  — "The  kernel  of   those  cocos  is 
dried  in  tho  >»un,  and  is  cjilled  copra.  .  .  . 
From  thia  syiiiiu  i  o//m  oil  is  tuade  in  prcsHcs,  j 
as  we  make  it  from  olives." — Acosta,  104. 

1584.— "Chopra,  from  Cochin  and  Mala- 
bar. .  .  ."—liarret,  in  /f<dl.  ii.  413. 

1598.— "The  other  Oyle  is  mi  out  of 
the  dried  Cociu,  whioh  ii  oalledChmra. . . 

—linschoteii,  101.  See  also  (1602),  Coutn, 
l>oc.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  8;  (1606)  Oamra,  f. 
626;  [(1610)  Pyrard  <U  Laval,  Hak.  Hoc. 
ii.  384  (reading  tuppara  for  »upp€ura);] 
(o.  1690)  RuHipkiMM,  Hah,  Amb.  1.  7. 

1727. — "That  tree  (coco-nut)  jtroduccth 
.  .  .  Copera*  or  the  KemeU  of  the  ^'ut 
dried,  and  out  of  thoM  KorMla  thtra  ie  a 
very  clear  Oil  ox)>ru9t."— .i.  HomiUtm,  i. 
807  ;  to<l-  1?*^  >• 

1M0.— **Th«  ordinary  Mtlnate  fa  that 
line  tho)is.\nd  fnll-^'rowii  nuts  of  Jaffna  will 
yield  .V2o  i>ounds  of  Copra  when  dried, 
whioh  in  turn  will  prtKha-o  lio  gallons  of 
cocoa-nut  oil."— r<m/i^H<,  tVy/on^  ii.  531. 

1878.— It  aiipears  from  Liuiy  Braaaey'i 
Vuihuj'-  III  (he  SiinfiTum  (fith  ed.  248)  that  ; 
this  woni  is  naturalised  in  Tahiti. 

1883.— "I  suppoM  there  are  but  few 
Kriijli-'h  people  outside  the  tnide  who  know 
what  copra  in  ;  1  will  therefore  explain: — it 
is  the  wmte  pith  of  the  rijie  cocou-nut  cut 
into  stripe  and  dried  in  the  sun.  ThiM  is 
brought  to  the  trader  (at  New  Britnin)  in 
l»a«kots  varjing  from  8  to  20  lbs.  in  weight ; 
the  jKiyment  .  .  :  was  a  thimbleful  of 
beoda  for  o^lch  iH  iund  of  copra.  .  .  .  The  nut 
is  full  of  oil.  and  on  reaching  Europe  the 
copra  fa  onulied  in  mills,  and  the  oil  preeeed 
from  it  .  .  .  half  the  oil  sold  as  'oliYe-oir 
fa  really  from   tho   cocoa-nut." — Wilfred 

OORAL-TBEE,  s.  Erythrinaindica^ 
Lam^  80  called  from  the  rich  scarlet 
colour  of  its  flowere. 

[IgfiO.—"  There  are  .  .  .  two  or  three 
r«iHJcio«  of  the  genus  AVi/fAr/»i<t  or  Coral 
Treo.  A  small  species  of  AVi/tAnnd,  with 
reddish  flowm  fa  famous  in  Buddhist 
mytholcffy  as  the  tree  vmaA  which  tho 
Dsvat  (biiioa  tm         are  fntosioatMl  in 


Sudra's(?lndra's)hMV«D.''  Mmm*$BmmA^ 

p.  :^?,\.    MrMahiin^  Atom  «f  Ufa  QMm 

ChfimntAt,  p.  11.] 

COBCOPALI,  s.  This  is  the  name 
of  a  fruit  descrilied  by  Vartheuia, 
Aoorta,  and  other  old  writen,  the 

identity  of  which  has  been  the  .siil»ject 
of  niucli  conjn  turo.  It  i.s  in  reality 
the  Uarcinia  indica^  Choisy  (N.  (). 
Cintt^ieMe)y  a  trt'e  of  the  Concan  and 
( "anani,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  uiangosteeu,  aud  as  the 
tree  affording  the  gamboge  (see 
CAMBOJA)  of  commerce.  It  produt  es 
an  agrewihle,  acid,  purple  fruit,  which 
tlie  Portuguese  call  orindoes.  From 
the  s.  I  a  fatty  oil  ia  drawn,  known 
j  ;us  kulciin  Imttn:  The  tiame  in  Malnyiil. 
i.s  kotlukka,  and  this  possibly,  with  the 
addition  of  pnh\  *aeid,'  gave  rise  to 
the  nanu'  Ix'fore  us.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Kngliali  Cyrlopaedia  {Nat.  Hid.  a.v. 
Garcinia)  that  in  Travanoore  the  fmit 
is  called  by  the  natives  gharka  pnlh\ 
and  in  Ceylon  (/owha.  Forbes  Watson's 
'List  of  Indian  Productions'  gives  as 
synonyms  of  the  Oareinia  cambogia 
tree  'Icnrkii-pufirmdrtnii  ."Tarn. ;  'kurkn- 
vnlu^'  Mai. ;  and  ' goraka-ffoss,'  Ceyl. 
[The  Madras  Oloa.  calls  it  JUiote  num- 
gotUtn,  a  ship  term  meaning  'cook- 
room  mangasteen';  Can.  mnrffxuahuh\ 
'twi.sted  tamarind';  MnX.  vunampuliy 
'stitf  tamarind.']  Tl^e  Cyciopadia  aha 
ri>nt.iin<  some  interesting  iKirticulars 
regarding  the  uses  in  Ceylon  of  the 
^oroAo.  iBut  this  Ceylon  tree  is  a 
i  different  species  (^'.  (lainhogta,  Dcsrous). 
Notwitlistanding  its  name  it  does  not 
pro*lncL'  gaiiilMige;  its  gum  Ijeing  in- 
.s«jluble  in  water.  A  figure  of  O, 
iivdica  is  given  in  }iedil<inie'.<  Flora 
SylmlicOf  ul.  kxxv.  [A  full  account 
of  Koham  (utter  will  be  found  in  WaUt 
JKooA.  Did.  iii  467  m^.] 

LIIO.— "  .Another  fruit  is  found  hettt 
fashioned  like  u  melon,  and  it  has  diTisiona 
after  that  manner,  and  whon  it  is  cut,  three 
or  four  grains  which  look  Uke  grapes,  or 
birdohernes,  are  found  inside.  The  tree 
which  beai^  tlii"  fniit  is  of  the  height  of  a 
quince  tree,  and  forms  it,s  leaves  in  the 
Hame  manner.  This  fruit  is  called  Coroopil ; 
it  fa  eztremely  good  for  eating,  and  ezoel- 
lent  as  n  medicine.''— ForlfGMM  (tranaL 
modified  from),  Hak.  Soo.167. 

1578.— "  Caroapnli  a  g^oat  tree,  both 
lofty  and  thfak ;  m  fruit  is  in  size  and  as- 

I  ],oct  like  an  orange  without  a  rind,  all 
divided  in  lobes.  .  .  ."—ActMa,  Tradado, 
367. 

(Thfa  author  gites  a  toltraUe  out  of  the 
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fruit ;  there  is  an  inferior  fAtito  in  Debiy, 
if.  No.  xrii.). 

1672.— "TIm  plant  Qmtmdl  i*  pMolnr 
to  Malalmr.  .  .  .  The  ripe  frait  li  imA  M 

ordinary  f<H>d  ;  the  unripe  is  cut  in  jiicor-s 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ia  then  ustid  a.\\ 
tiM  year  round  to  mix  In  diiiheR,  along  with 
tuBAiiiid.  baring  an  «weU«nt  flavour,  of  n 
tempered  aeidity,  and  of  a  very  Agreeable 
and  refreshing:  odour.  The  form  is  nearly 
round,  of  the  size  of  tin  apple,  divided  into 
eight  equal  lobes  of  a  yoUow  colour,  fra- 
cnni  and  bwmtilaJ,  and  with  another  little 
iniitlet  attadiad  to  lb*  axtremity,  which  ia 
perfectly  rouad,"  &e.,  to.—P,  Yimeauo 
Maria,  356. 

COEQE,  COOBOE,  &c.,  s.  A 
mercautile  term  for  *a  score.'  The 
word  la  in  use  among  the  trading  Arabs 
and  others,  as  well  us  in  India.  It  is 
*?,siablished  in  Portuguese  uae  ap- 
parently, but  the  Portuguese  word  u 
almost  eaitauily  of  Indian  origin,  and 
tliis  is  expressly  asserted  in  some 
Portuguese  Dictionaries  {e.g.  Lacerda\ 
Lisbon,  1871).  JTorl  ia  used  exactly 
in  the  sjune  way  by  natives  all  over 
Upper  India.  ludeecL  the  vulgar 
there  in  numeration  habltnally  .siy  do 
kor%  tin  korl,  for  40,  60,  and  so  forth. 
The  first  of  our  (juntntions  .shows  tlie 
word  in  a  form  very  clasely  allied  U)  thi.s, 
and  explaining  the  tramition.  Wilson 
gives  Telupii  khorjam^  "a  l>ale  or  lot  of 
20  pieces,  commonly  called  a  corge." 
rrhe  Miainu  Oloa.  gives  Can.  iboiTt;  Tel. 
Vtorjam^  as  meaning  either  a  measure 
of  capacity,  about  44  niaunds,  or  a 
Madras  towii  cloth  measure  of  20 
pieces.]  But,'  nnkss  a  root  can  be 
traced,  this  may  easily  be  a  corruption 
of  the  trade-word.  Littr^  explains 
eor^  or  eowrgt  as  **Flaonet  de  toile  de 
ci^Um  des  Indes";  ana  Marcel  Devic 
says :  Cest  \Taiseniblablement  I'Arabe 
khordj "  —  which  means  a  saddlebag, 
a  Dortmanteau.  Both  the  definition 
ana  the  etymology  seem  to  mi<s  the 
essential  meaning  of  corye,  which  is 
that  of  a  aeorc,  and  not  that  of  a 
paeket  or  bundle^  unless  by  accident. 

1510.—"  If  they  be  stuCfis  thev  deal  by 
curia,  and  in  like  manner  if  they  be  jeweU. 
By  a  curia  is  imdentood  twenty.**— 'For- 
tkema,  170. 

1525.— "A  00ll4  doe  uuotonyas  grandeii 


Tale  (250) 
da  India,  48 

1554. — "The  nut  and  mace  when  gathered 
were  bartered  by  the  nativiw  for  c«»minon 
khids  of  oloth,  and  for  each  koij&  of  these 
.  .  .  gave  a  hakar  of  maoe  .  .  .  and 
ai««B  mmn  id  the  ant."— OutaiMsi  vi.  8. 


[ld05-6.— "Note  the  oody  or  corve  >«  a 

lx>ndell  or  net  nou)l>cr  of  20  pisOM,"  Bifd 

Kwjd,  First  lifter  l!>^,h,  80.] 

1612. — "White  callicoH  fruni  tweutiu  to 
fortio  RoyaU  the  Corge  (a  Ckxrge  being 
tweutie  piecee),  a  great  quaatitie."— C^pC 
.Siim,  ln>imrAa*,  I.  847. 

1612-13.— "  They  returning  brought  doone 
the  Muatnea  ol  everie  aort,  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  them  per  OoKge."— /toim^oM, 
in  Purrhoi,  i.  389. 

1615.- 

"  6  pec.  whit  iMifiiu  of  18  and  17  K«....corg. 

6  pec.  blew  h^nof.',  of  16  Rs.   COrg. 

6  peo.  red  se/w^  of  12  Rs  oorg." 

Cocis's  Diary,  i.  75. 

1822. — Adam  Denton  .  .  .  admits  that 

he  made  "90  corge  of  Pintidoos  "  in  their 
house  at  i'atani,  but  not  at  their  charge. — 
A^tMtery,  iii.  42. 

1644. — "To  the  Friar-i  of  St.  Fmncis  for 
their  regular  yearly  ullowauee,  a  eow  every 
waek,  24  candid  of  wheat,  15  sacks  of  rice 
ffinuot,  2  saoka  of  sugar,  half  a  candy  of 
Jfrv  (qu.  arm,  'tallow,'^  'grreose,'/)  ^  ca'ndy 
of  coeo-nut  oil,  6  maund*i  of  huttor.  4 
corjas  of  cott^in  .Htutfs,  and  25,i*20  nJs  for 
di^ponsar)'  medicines  (meniiAM  tUi  battuia),** 
— Bororrti,  MS,  f.  217. 

c.  1670. — "The  C/iiUji .  .  .  which  are  made 
at  lAjJutr  .  .  .  are  sold  by  Coi|aB»  every 
Ci»ye  oonnstiag  of  tsreiity  piaose.  .  .  ." — 
TarmUett  Om  Me  CfommadtHti  e/  tik  iMmns. 
otth^  Great  Mogul,  ko,,  B.T.  p.  68 ;  [ed.  BaU, 
ii.  5j. 

1747.  — "  Another  Sett  of  Madrass  Painters 
.  .  .  iKjing  examined  rejfardinjf  wh;!t  (Jimds 
were  Kcmaiiiing  in  their  han<i«t  ujkhi  the 
Liwis  of  MadniKs,  they  acknowledge  to  haTe 
bad  15  Ckwge  of  Chtnte  then  under  their 
Performance,  and  which  they  ac*^iuiint  us 
ia  all  safe  .  .  .  but  as  they  Ii.lm'  Imt  all 
tlieir  Wax  and  Colours,  they  roimo.st  an 
Advaaoe  of  800  Pagodas  for  the  Purchase 
of  more.  ,  .  (Amuiw.  Fort  St.  David, 
Aug.  18.  MS,  Reeordi  ia  India  Omoe. 

c.  1760.— "At  Madras  ...  1  gorge  is  22 
piaoei."— ©rtM<,  i.  2Si. 

„  "No  washerman  to  demand  for  1 
corge  of  piec  es  moM  than  7  pm%  of  oowries.'* 

—  In  h>n(],  239. 

1784.— In  a  Calcutta  Lottery-list  of  prizes 
we  find  "55  ccnge  of  Pearb.**— Ia  »Cim- 

A'fcrr,  i.  3,3. 

[o.  1809.—"  To  <NM  koij  or  20  pieces  of 

Kfixtrrn  India,  i.  306.] 

1810.— "I  recollect  about  29  yeara  back, 
when  marching  from  Berhamporo  to  Cawn- 
jioro  with  a  dotachniont  of  Kiiroj>L;in  recruits, 
seeing  several  QOargeB  (of  .-^heeu)  bought  for 
their  us«,  ai  8  aDO  3^  rupees  f  Si  the  kAfeor 
rate  6  sheep  wtn  parobased  for  a  rapee  .  . . 
hve  pence  eadh.'*~ira»BSHOis  V,  if,  i.  293. 

1818.— *«0oi|»  {■22at  Jndda."— Jftttftum, 
i.98. 
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OOfilNGA,  n.p.  Koringa ;  probablv 
a  corruption  of  Kalinga  [see  KLINOl 
[Tlu'  Madras  Gloss,  rivers  the  Tel. 
korangif  *  small  caraamouis.']  The 
name  of  a  seaport  in  Godavari  Dist. 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Delta. 
["The  only  Dlace  lietweeu  Calcutta 
and  TrinconiflJee  where  large  Teaflels 
used  to  be  docked.''->Aforrfii^  Oodupery 
Ifofk,  p.  40.] 

GOBLE,  s.   Singh.  lOralef  a  dutriet 

1726.— "A  Ooraal  b  an  ovciwr  of  a 
Corle  or  District.  .  .  ." —^ValfHlijiif  Kama 
o/ Native  Ojkert  in  the  Villages  ttfiJ^ft^fh  1* 

OOBNAC,  H.   This  word  is  used, 

by  French  writers  especially,  as  an 
Indian  word,  and  as  the  et^uivalent 
of  Uiilioiit  (q  v.),  or  driver  of  the 
elephant.  Littn' <iefiues  :  *^  Nom  qu'on 
tionne  dans  le-s  Inde-s  au  conducUur  d'un 
elepluuit,-'  &c.,  &c.,  adding:  **Etym. 
Sanskrit  kamikin,  /l/phanC*  "Dans 
les  In'le.n"  is  happily  vagne,  and  the 
etymology  worthless.  Blute^u  gives 
Oocnftcai  hut  no  etymology.  In 
Singhalese  ITfinMoa^ '  K^epliant  Stud.' 
(Itw  not  in  theSinghale^  Diet,,  but  it 
is  in  the  oilicial  Glossary  of  TermSy  &c.), 
and  OOr  friend  Dr.  Host  sugffests 
KlhrmBO-ndyaka,  'Chief  of  the  ATrtr- 
moa'  as  a  probable  origiu.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  form  Cowmakea  in 
Valentijn,  and  by  another  title  which 
he  gives  as  used  for  the  head  of  the 
Elephant  Stable  at  Matnra,  vis.  Gagt- 
naicke  (Names,  &c.,  p.  llj,  i.e.  Gttn- 
ndyaht,  from  (hija, '  an  elephant'  [The 
N.E.LK  remarks  that  some  authorities 
give  for  the  first  part  of  the  wotd  Skt. 
Imt,  'elephant.*] 

1672.— **  There  a  cortjiiii  souMin  of  the 
TMr  when  the  old  elephant  diachargea  an 
oO  at  the  two  ddea  of  the  head,  and  at  that 
season  thoy  become  like  mad  oreatore^  and 
often  break  the  neck  of  their  SSmaO  or 
driver." —  Baidaem,  Oenn.  ed.  433.  (See 
MUST.) 

168.5.— "O  oomaca  q  e«taT»  de  baiso 

dello  tinhii  butn  liiv<»  que  niotia  em  hOa  das 
mao9  ao  bravo,  '—/titrtro,  f. 

1712.— "The  aforeeMd  author  (P.  Fr. 
Giuipar  do  S.  Bcrnnnlino  in  his  Itinerary), 
relates  that  in  the  sjiid  city  ((i«>a),  ho  saw 
three  Elephants  adorned  with  jewels,  ador- 
ing the  moct  Holy  Sacrament  at  the  in)^ 
Gate  on  the  Octave  of  Baater,  on*  which 
dav  in  India  they  make  the  procoaaion  of 
Qorput  Domini,  because  of  the  calm 
fnmm,  I  d<.ubt  not  that  the  Comacaa  of 
thMe  imii"^^*  had  taught  them  to  perform 
theae  eeti  of  appareot  adoratioii.  Bnt  at 


tfie  Mune  time  there  appeara  to  be  BeVgloik 

and  Piety  innate  in  the  Wl^lhant.** 
liluUawt  s.v.  EUpKanU. 

1728.—*'  After  that  (at  Mongeer)  on» 

goes  over  a  ^rent  walled  area,  and  a^ain 
through  a  gate,  which  is  adorned  on  either 
side  with  a  great  stone  elephant  with  a 
CSamakon  \i     -Vahntijn,  V.  167. 

, ,  "  Coumakeaa,  v.  h  u  stable  the  aew> 
caught  elephants,  and  tend  them.**— F«le»« 

tijn,  Name»,  Ac,  5  (in  vol.  v.). 

1727. — "Ae  he  was  one  Morning  going  to 
the  f&wm  to  be  washed,  with  his  CwWMir 

or  Ridor  on  \\\-*  Back,  ho  chanced  to  pat 
hiH  Trunk  in  at  the  Taylor's  Window.  '— 
A.  JIamiUon,  ii.  110;  [ed,  1714,  ii.  109]. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  English  use 
that  we  know  (except  Mr.  Ckrl  Bock's ;  and 
ho  is  not  an  Englishman,  though  his  book  i» 
in  English).  It  is  the  famons  story  of  th» 
Blephaat's  revMige  on  the  TUkr. 

[1831.  — "With  the  s:\me  jnd{?ment  an 
elephant  will  ta^k  liis  .strenpth,  without 
human  direction.  '  I  have  >oon, '  say.-* 
M.  D'Obsonville.  'two  occupied  in  beating 
down  a  wall  which  their  eomacs  (keepers) 
had  desired  them  to  do.  .  .  .'"—Lihrartt  of 
EnUrtaiHiHff  Knviclttige,  i^uadrujxxU,  ii.  167.] 

1884.— **The  eamae,  or  driverj  waa  quite 

unable  to  control  the  bea.st,  which  roared 
and  trumpeted  with  indignation." — C,  Boct, 
Tmi^fits  oiwf  EUphemUy  p.  22. 

COROMANDEL,  n.p.  A  name 
which  has  been  long  ainilied  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  Northern  Tamil  Countr>% 
or  (more  coni]»rrlii-iisivf'ly)tothe  ea.steru 
coast  of  the  Feuiiihula  of  India  from 
Pt  Oalimere  northward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kistna,  sometimes  to  Ori.ssji. 
It  corresponds  prettv  nearly  to  the 
Maahar  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  Ma- 
homnu^lau  writers  of  his  age,  though 
that  iR  defined  more  accumiely  as  from 
C.  Comorin  to  Nellore. 

Much  that  is  fanciful  has  been 
written  on  the  origin  of  thi.s  name. 
Tod  makes  it  Knrft-rnandudeu  the 
liealm  of  the  Kurus  (Trant,  R.  At, 
Soe.  iii.  157X  Bp.  Caldwell,  in  the 
first  edition  of  hi.>*  Dravidian  Grammar^ 
suggested  that  European  traders  might 
have  taken  this  familiar  name  from 
that  of  A'arurminrt/ ('Mark  s^iiid '),  tlie 
name  of  a  small  viila«e  on  the  coast 
north  of  Madras,  which  is  habitually 
pronomiced and  written  Caromandelhy 
European  n\sid*iits  at  Madnw.  [The 
same  suggestion  was  made  earlier  (see 
WiXh»,Hid.  SMdm,  ed.  1868»  i  S, 


*  "Tliis  .li'i.hjuit  a  viTv  pioiis  animal" — a 
O^Tiiuiii  fru  ikI  '  lu-.' m1<s.tv.-1  in  Ind.a,  niinled  by 
Ui«  double  Miuo  of  hla  veniscuUr  Jromm  ('  harm- 
taH,  teaw' aa  weU  M  *plou  or  imnemfX 
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note)].   The  learned  anthor,  in  liis 

aeroiul  edition,  has  given  up  tliis  sug- 
gestiou,  and  has  accepted  that  to  whicn 
we  adhere.  But  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  the 
eminent  Telngu  icbolar,  in  repeatinjg 
the  former  sxiggeMion,  venturers  posi- 
tively to  assert:  "The  earliest  Portu- 
gneM  sailors  pronounced  this  Cor<h 
mavHfl,  and  ralie<l  the  whole  coast  hy 
this  uame,  whi<  li  was  unknown  to  tlie 
Hindiis'';*  a  ^vus.-^  containing  in 
three  lines  several  errors.  Apiin,  a 
writer  in  the  Ind.  Antiquanj  (i.  380) 
speaks  of  this  supposed  origin  of  the 
name  as  **piett7  generally  accepted," 
and  procema  to  give  an  imaginative 
explanation  of  how  it  was  propagated. 
These  etymologica  are  fonnded  on  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  name,  and  tlie 
f<anu'  remark  would  apply  to  Khiiror 
maiiiialamf  the  'hot  country,*  which 
'  Bp.  Oaldwell  mentions  as  one  of  the 
names  given,  in  Telugu,  to  the  eastern 
coast.  Padre  Paolino  ^ves  the  name 
more  aoenrately  as  (Ma  (i.e.  Chola) 
mandalam^  hut  his  explanation  of  it 
as  meaning  the  Country  of  Cholam  (or 
•Mwyfri — Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.)  is 
erroneous.  An  ahsurd  etymology  is 
given  l>v  Teixeira (iJ«ia«<wi  dr  Hunnn-, 
28  ;  1610).  He  writes  :  "  Ciwrumadd 
or  Choro  Bftdd,  RIee  Port,  hecause 
of  the  great  export  of  rice  from  tliciice." 
He  apparently  compounds  H.  chaul^ 
tkOwtUf  *  cxwked  rice^  (l)  and  iMmdel, 
ijt,  haadar  (q.v.)  'harbour.'  This  is 
a  ver>'  pood  tyj>e  of  the  way  etymologies 
are  made  by  some  people,  and  then 
confidently  repeated. 

The  name  is  in  fact  Chdramandala, 
the  Realm  of  Chdra;  this  heiug  the 
Tamil  form  of  tlia  very  ancient  title 
of  the  Tamil  Kings  who  reigned  at 
Tanjore.  Tliis  correct  explanation  of 
the  name  was^  already  given  by 
D'Anville  (see  EclairctMemew,  n.  117), 
and  bv  W.  Hamilton  in  1820  (li.  405), 
by  Ritteri  quoting  him  in  183(3 
(OnOnmit,  vi  296) ;  by  the  late  H. 
Reinaud  in  1845  (Relatioyi,  &c.,  i. 
Ixxxvi.) ;  and  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
in  1869  (J.  Ethiwl.  Hoc.  N.S.  i.  117). 
And  the  name  oeenrs  in  the  forms 
Cholamandalam  or  Solamandalam 
on  the  great  Temple  inscription  of 
Tanjore  (llth  eentiuyX  and  in  an  in- 
scription of  AJ>,  1101  at  a  temple  dedi- 


•  J.R.A.S.,  N.S.  V.  l-W.  He  hail  naid  the  same 
in  earlier  writings,  and  wiaanparently  Hit-  original 
Mtbor  (tf  thte  snoaaUoa.  ipai  lao  above.] 

B 


cat,  !  t.i  Vamhasvanii  near  the  Seven 
PjigiHia.s.  We  have  other  fjuite  analo- 
gous names  in  early  inscnjttions,  e.g. 
Ilamandalam  (Ceylon),  Chawnandalam, 
Toudaimandalant,  fte. 

Chola,  as  the  name  of  a  Tamil 
people  and  of  their  royal  dynasty 
appears  as  CKoda  in  one  of  Asoka's 
Insi^riptionH,  an4  in  the  Telugu  ins<Tip- 
tions  of  the  Chulukya  dj-nasty.  Nor 
can  we  donbt  that  the  same  name  is 
represented  by  ZQpa  of  Ptolemy  who 
reigned  at  'A/mtotoC  (Arcot),  -wp-t-af 
who  reigned  at  'OpdovfM,  (Wariurl 
and  the  Swpat  pofidSft  who  dwelt  inland 
from  the  site  of  Madras.* 

The  word  6oiif  as  anplied  to  the 
Tanjore  country,  occurs  in  Msreo  Fblo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  20),  showing  that  Chola  in 
Mome  form  was  xmnl  in  his  day. 
Indeed  Soli  is  u.sed  in  Ceylon.t  And 
although  the  Choromandel  of  Baldaeua 
and  other  Dutrh  writers  is,  as  pro- 
nounced in  their  lan^uige,  ambiguous 
or  erroneous,  Vslentijn  (1726)  calls  the 
country  Sjol/t,  and  defines  it  as  extend- 
ing from  Negapatam  to  Orissa,  siiying 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  certain 
kingdom,  and  adding  that  mandcdam 
is  '  kingdom.'  X  So  that  this  respectable 
writer  had  already  distinctly  indicated 
the  trne  etymology  of  Coromandri, 

Some  old  docujuents  in  Valentijn 
speak  of  the  '  old  city  of  Coromandel.' 
It  is  not  absolutely  clear  what  place 
was  so  called  (probalily  liy  the  Arabs 
in  their  fashion  of  calling  a  chief  town 
by  the  name  of  the  country),  but  the 
indications  point  almost  certainly  to 
Negapatam.S 

The  oldest  European  mention  of  the 
name  is,  we  believe,  in  the  Roteiro  d» 
Vasco  da  Gama^  where  it  ajipears  as 
Chomandarla.  The  short  Italian 
narrative  of  Hieronymo  da  Sto. 
Stefano  is,  however,  perhaps  ^rlier 
still,  and  he  curiouslv  eimn^'li  jjives 
the  name  in  exactly  tlie  modern  form 

Cknomandel,*  though  perhaps  hte  O 


t  8«»fl  Tfnnrnt.  i.  3t»5. 

t  "This  cikiist  timr>i  cotiniioiily  tlio  comiptad 
name  of  ChunnnanJil.iiuil  isiunv  i-.ilUtl  only  thus  ; 
but  the  right  u.-iiin*  (•»  S!<il(i.inaii<l"'<iw ,  -.ifXi  r  Sjola, 
a  certain  kitiplorn  of  that  naiin-,  aii'i  irMindoIam, 
'a  kingdom,  oiif  that  iis«-«l  in  tin*  oM  tinios  to  be 
an  intleiHMidi  lit  anil  nilK'hty  '•iriiiiri\" — I'aJ,  v.  '2, 

i  f.g.  lilT.'i. — '  fli'-  I  ■i.'iti'.  .  .  ,  liii.H  be- 
coaii*  vi'r>'  rich,  « )i>-i '-furf  thr  l'urtUK''ii's«  were 
inilu('<-<l  to  biiilil  a  town  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Gentoo  (JtntifJ:f)  <  ity  '  Tiiormnnffflan."— He|.ort 
on  the  Dntrh  Coriiiiu'sts  in  ( '>ylun  and  S.  In<liii, 
by  RjfklMi/  Koii  Umiu  id  yale»t\i»,  v.  (Cvylon)  234. 
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had  originally  a  cedilla  {Ramxtgio,  i.  f. 
345t\).  These  in-stances  .suffice  to  show- 
that  the  name  wa8  not  given  hy  tlie 
Portuguese.   Da  Oama  and  hi^  com- 

Iianions  knew  the  east  rofust  only  hy 
learaay,  and  uo  duubt  derived  their 
inlomuitioii  chiefly  from  Mahommedan 
tvaden,  through  their  "Moorish" 
interpreter.  That  the  name  was  in 
laiuiliar  Mahouunedan  use  at  a  later 
date  may  be  seen  from  Rowlandson's 
Translation  of  the  Toli  f<i(-id-Miij<iht<lin, 
where  we  hud  itatAted  tliat  the  Franks 
had  hailt  fortreases  **at  Meelanoor  (i.e. 
MaiUipur  or  Sau  Tonie)  and  Na^ni- 
patani,  and  other  y)ort,s  of  Solmtmdol," 
showing  that  the  name  wu^i  used  by 
them  just  as  we  use  it  (p.  163).  Again 
(p.  I.'j4)  this  writer  says  that  the 
Maliommedaus  of  MaULHir  were  cut 
off  from  extea-Indian  trade,  and 
limited  "to  the  ]H)rt.s  nf  (luzerat,  the 
Coiican,  Solinondul^  and  the  countrie» 
about  Kaeel."  At  page  160  of  the 
same  work  we  have  mention  of  "Coro- 
mandel  and  other  jtirt.s,"  but  we  do 
nut  know  how  thi;^  in  written  in  the 
original  Arabic.  Varthema  (1610)  has 
Cionnaxidel,  t.^.  CJiortmnuM,  but 
which  Eden  in  his  trauahition  (1577, 
which  probably  affords  the  earliest 
English  oc-<  ui  K  lice  of  the  name)  de- 
forms  into  Gyromandel  (f.  3966). 

iAlbuqueriiue  in  his  Cartas  (see  p.  135 
or  a  let  ter  of  1513)  has  Ohoromandell 
passim .1  Tiarlxtsa  has  in  the  Pdrtu- 
uueiie  edition  of  the  Lisbon  Academy, 
OhaTamandttl ;  in  the  Span.  MS. 
translati  I  l»y  Lord  Stanley  of^  Alderley, 
Cholmendel  and  fhidmrnth-r.  I)'All»o- 
mierque'a  CoinmcntaritJi  {\'):)~,  \  Mendez 
Pinto  (c  1860)  and  Barros  (1553)  have 
Ghoromandel.  m  l  t;,n  ia  Dc  On<a 
(1563)  OharamajideL  The  ambiguity 
of  the  tky  soft  in  Portugese  and 
Spanish,  but  hard  in  Italian,  seems 
to  have  led  early  to  the  corrupt  form 
Conimandd^  which  we  tind  in  rarke.s's 
Mmidom  (1689),  and  Coromandyll, 
among  other  spellings,  in  the  English 
version  of  Oastanheda  (1582).  Cesare 
Pederici  has  in  the  Italian  (1687J 
Ghiaramandel  (prol)ably  pronounced 
soft  in  the  Venetian  manner),  and  the 
translation  of  1599  has  Coromandel. 
This  form  thencfforwanl  generally  pre- 
vails in  Engli-sh  iMtrtks  Imt  not  without 
exceptions.  A  Madras  document  of 
1878  in  Wheeler  has  CkwilMlldelL  and 
sa  have  the  early  Bengal  rerords  in 
Uie  India  Office  ;*  Dampier  (1689)  has 


Ooromondel  (i.  509) ;  Lockyer  (1711) 
has  "the  Coast  of  Ctonnandel";  A. 
Hamilton  (1727)  CJhormonddl  (i.  348) ; 
#d.  1744,  i.  351  ;  and  a  paper  of  about 
1759,  published  by  Dalrvniplc,  has 
^'Ohoroiiuuidol  Ckiast"  {OrienL  R^mt, 
L  190-lSl).  The  poet  Thomaim  haa 
OoKBumdil ! 

"all  that  from  tho  tract 
Of  woody  mouataiiu  stretch 'd  through  gor> 

geoiu  Ind 
FaUoo  G0rMajii(er»O(Msiorllalahar.'' 

Tlie  Portuguese  ajipear  to  have 
adhered  in  the  nmin  to  the  correcter 
form  Ghoromandel :  e.g.  Archivio  Port, 
(/rirnUtl,  fa>c.  3,  p.  480,  anrl  jxixsim. 
A  Protestant  Missionary  Catechism, 
jirtnted  at  Tranquebar  in  1713  for  the 
UHc  of  Portuguese  schools  in  India  has  : 
"na  costa  dos  Malalwinw  que  se  ehama 
OormandeL"  Beinier  has  ''la  cote  de 
KoromaadAl "  ( Amst.  ed.  ii.  322).  W. 
Hamilton  says  it  is  written  Chora- 
mandel  in  the  Madras  Kecords  until 
1779,  which  is  substantially  correct. 
In  the  MS.  "List  nf  Persons  in  the 
Service  (.f  the  Kt.  Honble.  E.  I. 
CompJiny  in  Fort  St.  Oeorge  and  other 
places  ou  the  C!oa.st  •  <f  ChoromandeU,'' 
jtreoTwd  in  the  Indian  Office,  that 
.snelling  coniinues  down  to  1778.  In 
tnat  year  it  is  changed  to  OorODlUldieL 
In  tlie  French  translation  of  Ibn 
Batuta  (iv.  142)  we  find  Coronuindel^  but 
this  is  only  the  perverse  and  mislead- 
ing manner  of  Frenchmen,  who  make 
Jvilius  Caesar  cross  from  "France"  to 
*'  England.  '  The  word  i.s  Ma^bar  in 
the  original.  fAllKKiuenjue  {C^mm, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  41)  ."^peaks  of  a  vioh^it 
squall  under  the  name  of  vara  de  Uoro- 
mandeL"] 

COBPOBAL  FOBBES,  s.  A 
soldier's  grimly  jesting  name  for 
dboiara  Aforftut. 

1829.— "W©  are  all  pretty  well,  only  the 
regiment  ti  aiokly,  and  a  great  quantity  are 
in  hospital  irith  we  Corporal  Foms,  whkh 

carries  them  amy  befuro  they  have  time  to 
die,  or  aay  who  comoii  there."— Id  iSKtpu't 

CJOBBAL,  s.  An  enclosure  as  u.s«Hi 
in  Ceylon  for  the  capture  of  wild 
elephants,  corresywinding  to  the  Koddah 
of  iknigiil.  The  word  is  Sp.  corral,  '  a 
court,'  &c,  Port.  ewraL  *a  cattle-pen, 
a  jiaddock,'  The  Anierii  ans  have  the 
same  word,  direct  from  the  Spanish, 
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in  common  use  for  a  cattle-pen ;  and 
they  have  formed  a  verb  *to  corral^  «.«. 
to  enclose  in  a  pen,  to  pen.  The  word 
kraal  applied  to  native  camps  and 
villages  at  the  Cape  i»f  G<M)a  Hojk; 
appears  to  be  the  same  word  intn»- 
duced  tliere  hy  the  Dutch.  Tlie  word 
corral  is  explained  by  Bluteau:  "A 
receptacle  for  teaj  Irind  of  cattle^  with 
raihngs  round  it  and  no  roof,  in 
which  rt\s]»C(t  it  di tiers  from  Corte^ 
which  i.s  a  Imilding  with  a  roof." 
Also  h<^  states  tliat  tlie  word  is  need 
eepe^'ially  in  clmrcht's  for  s^fyfnm 
nwilium  J't  tniiKtruiii,  a  jK-n  tor  ladit-s. 

c.  1270.—"  WheamonuDgcamo,  and  I  roiw) 
and  had  heard  tnMi,  I  proolaimed  a  council 
to  be  held  in  the  open  npuce  (oonal)  between 
inv  house  and  that  uf  Montaragon." — 
C'hrun.  of  Jmmm  «^  Arnoom.  tr.  bv  Fviier, 
i.  d5. 

1401. — "  And  fhfa  mosque  and  the»e 
chapeb*  were  very  rich,  ;iiifl  very  finely 
wrought  with  gold  and  <uuro,  and  enamelled 
tfles  {(izuUjiM) ;  and  within  there  wits  a  great 
corral,  with  trees  and  taaks  of  water."— 
•CSnvb,  §  cT.  Gonp.  UarkAam,  138. 

1«72.— "  About  Maturu  they  catch  the 
fiZephaate  with  CoraalB"  {ConUatf  but 
aiiif.  Oeraal).—BaUaau^  Crtflon^  168. 

1860. — In  Ementon  Tennont's  Cri/fon, 
Bk.  VIII.  oh.  IT.  the  onxal  ia  fully  de- 


1880. — "  A  few  hundroil  ]m.ii!u1s  expomled 
in  houflOM,  uud  the  ercctiun  uf  coralls  iti  the 
ndgbbourhuod  of  a  permanent  atreain  \%-ill 
form  a  bam  of  operations."  (In  €!«ioiado.) 
—Fortnight/y  Rev.,  Jan.,  125. 

COEUNDUM,  H.  This  is  described 
by  Dami  under  the  .sjjecies  Sapphire, 
as  including  the  grev  and  darker 
coloured  opaque  crystallised  spetiineiia. 
The  word  appears  to  be  Indian. 
Shakespear  gives  Hind,  kurawt,  Dakh. 
kurund.  Littr^  attribuU'.s  tlu*  origin 
to  Skt.  kurnvinda,  whidi  Williams 
ives  as  the  name  of  wvenil  planUs, 
•ut  also  as  'a  ruby.'  In  Telugu  we 
havf  knrnvindamy  and  in  Tamil  kuruti- 
dam  for  the  aubstance  in  present 
oneition;  the  last  is  piobably  the 
oiicet  OT^;in  of  the  term. 

c.  "Cot  emeri  hlanr       tr<>\ivo  par 

pknet  dans  un  lieu  particulier  du  Hoiaume, 
et  ■'apdle  Covind  en  kagiie  Ttfaagid."— 
Tkntmai,  v.  S87. 

n.p.    Tliis  name  is  given 

.eUers 


by  many  tmvelU'rs  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  to  a  port  on  the  western 
«ide  of  the  Iimmdi  Delta,  whieh  must 
have  heen  near  Baaiefal,  if  not  identical 


with  it.  Till  quiU-  recently  this  was 
all  tliat  could  In;  said  on  the  subject, 
but  Prof.  Forchliammer  of  Bangocm 

lias  now  identified  the  name  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  classical  name  formerly 
1x>me  by  Bsssein,  vis.  Kiuima  or  ATiww- 

manmjam^  a  city  foundo*!  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Kusima- 
mmidala  W8S  the  westem  province 
of  the  Delta  Kingdom  which  we  know 
as  Pegu.  The  Hiirme.He  <"orrui>ted  the 
name  of  Kusuma  into  Ktmnu^in  and 
KotKein^  and  Alompm  after  his  con- 
•juesf  of  Pegu  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  18tli 
century,  changed  it  to  Bathein.  So 
the  facts  are  stated  subetantially  by 
Forchliammer  (see  Xoffjt  oh  Earhj  Hijft. 
and  Geog.  of  Br.  Hnrmi^  No.  2,  p.  12) ; 
though  familiar  and  constant  use  of 
the  wttrd  Prrmiiit,  which  appears  to 
be  a  f(U'm  of  lid.tsfiii,  in  the  Kiiglish 
writings  of  1750-(iO,  published  l>y 
Dalrymple  (Or.  Repertory,  p(unm\ 
seem.s  iianlly  consi.stent  with  tins 
statement  of  the  origin  of  iioMein. 
[Col.  Temi>le  (Jnrf.  Ant.  x.vii.  19 

R.  A.  S.  1893,  p.  886)  (li>]mte^  the 
above  explanation.  According  to  him 
the  account  of  the  change  of  name  by 
Alompra  is  faiat  history  ;  the  change 
from  initial  p  to  A;  is  not  isolated,  and 
the  word  Ikuaein  iteelf  does  not  date 
beyond  1780.1 

The  last  piiljlication  in  which  Comnin 
appears  is  the  "  Draught  of  the  River 
Irrawaddy  or  Irabatty,"  made  in  1796, 
by  Ensign  T.  Wood  of  the  Bengal 
hngijit'cis,  which  accompanies  Symes's 
Account  (Londoi^  1800).  This  shows 
both  Cbnmm,  and  Psmm  or  Batmn^ 
some  30  or  40  miles  apart.  But  the 
former  was  proliably  taken  from  an 
older  chart,  and  from  no  actual 
knowledge. 

c.  llt>5.— "Two  ships  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour Knsnma  in  Anunana,  and  took  in 
battle  and  laid  waste  country  from  the  port 

Sai>jitt.)ta,  over  which  Kurttipuramm  was 
governor."— BengaL  yoI.  xli.  pt.  i. 
p.  196. 

1516. — "Anritjue  Txjme  set  sail  right  well 
e<iui{»|>ed,  with  (K)  Portu>rue.>M?.  And  pur- 
suing his  voyage  he  captured  a  junk 
belongiog  to  Pwu  morohants,  which  he 
oarried  off  towarat  Hartaban,  in  order  to 
send  it  with  a  cargo  of  rice  to  Mal.'icji,  and 
so  make  u  ^;rwit  imifit.  But  on  re.ichinp 
the  coft-st  he  could  not  lujiko  the  jK«rt  of 
Martaban,  and  bad  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  Rivar  of  Pe^.  .  .  .  Twentjr  Ieag:uefl 
from  the  V»ar  thort,-  is  another  city  called 
CkMmim,  in  which  uicrchants  buy  and  sell 
and  do  bodnasi.  .  .  ."— Clorm,  ii.  474. 
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1545.—".  .  .  and  17  pereons  only  out  of 
83  who  were  tm  board,  l>eiiie  saved  in  the 
boat,  made  their  way  for  5  days  along  the 
oocwt ;  intending  to  nut  into  the  river  of 
Coonim,  in  the  kinffaom  of  Pflgo*  there  to 
embark  for  India  {ue,  Goa)  in  the  king's 
UMlnrifai^  ,  .  Ji,  Fkitot  oh.  cxlrii. 

1554. — "COBmym  .  .  .  the  currency  is  the 
(b'lmu  in  this  port  that  ia  usod  iu  Peguu,  for 
this  is  a  seaport  by  whieh  om  gOM  to 

Poguu."— .4.  Auiuz,  38. 

IfidC. — "in  a  few  days  thoy  put  into 
CoaOlii  ft  port  of  P^gUt  where  pro8ent1y 
they  gKf  out  th«  mwi,  and  then  all  the 
TUapoins  own*  in  h«ile.  and  the  people 
who  war*  dwaOing  thwra."— OwlOi  Dae.  ym, 
cap.  IS. 

e.  1570.— "They  go  it  vp  the  rhaer  In 
fonre  daiv-  .  .  .  with  the  flood,  to  a  City 
called  Coamin  .  .  .  whither  the  Customer 
of  Pflga  eooMa  to  take  ttie  note  or  markes 
of  euery  man.  .  .  «  Nowa  from  Coamin  to 
the  citie  Pegu  ...  ft  is  all  plains  and  a 
goodly  Country,  and  in  8  dayes  you  may 
make  your  voyage."— Caaar  i'lttUrtket  in 
HtM.  &  SM.7. 

158.'.-  "S.>  the  fith  October  we  came  to 
CJoami,  the  territory  of  which,  from  aide  to 
side  ia  full  of  woode,  frenuonted  by  parrots, 
tigers,  bonnt,  apes,  and  other  like  erea* 
ture«."-t/.  Balbi,  f.  94. 

1587.— "We  entered  the  bam  of  Nepais, 

which  is  a  brauo  barre,  and  hath  1  faiiomes 
water  where  it  hath  least.  Three  dayes 
after  we  came  to  Cosmin,  which  is  a  very 
pretie  towne,  and  standeth  twy  pleasantly, 
very  weD  fDmiihed  with  all  Hunga  .  .  . 
the  bouses  are  all  high  built,  sot  vpon  great 
high  postes  ...  for  feare  of  the  Tygers, 
which  be  very  many.**— i{.  FUek^  in  HM, 
ii.  390. 

1613. — "The  Portuguese  pr<><  1. 1  U  il  with- 
out putting  down  their  amis  t<  itta  k  tlio 
BMiha  Dela's  (positioa)^  and  destroyed  it 
entirely,  burning  hu  factory  and  eompel- 
liiiiT  hira  to  fleo  Xjo  the  kingdom  of  Troni, 
8(>  that  there  now  remained  in  the  whole 
realm  of  Pegu  only  the  Banho  of  Cosmim 
(a  place  adknmng  Negraia)  calling  himself 
|Mal  of  the  King  of  iLinMan.'*'-Jbearr0, 

OOSPETIB,  71  p.  This  is  a  name 
whieh  lued  gtv  itly  to  perplex  ua  on 
the  16th  ancl  171  ii  century  maps  of 
India,  e.g.  in  Blaeu's  Atlas  (c.  1650), 
appearing  generally  to  the  west  of  the 
(Anfjes  Delta.  Cton^idoriiig  how  the 
gec^raphical  names  of  di lit  rent  ages 
ana  different  regions  .sometimes  get 
mixed  up  in  old  maps,  we  at  one  tmie 
tried  to  trace  it  to  tlie  Ka«T7r(iTrpoT  of 
HerodotuSi  which  was  certainly  goinc 
far  afield  !  The  difflcnity  waa  aolved 
l-v  tilt;  siigacity  of  the  deeply-lamented 
Prol.  Blochmann,  who  haa  pointed  out 


(/.  At.  Soc.  Beng.,  xlii.  pt.  i.  224)  that 
Cospetir  represents  the  Bengali  geni- 
tive of  Gajpati,  '  Lord  of  Repliants/ 
the  traditional  title  of  the  Kings  of 
Oriflsa.  The  title  Gajpati  was  that  one 
of  the  Four  Great  Kings  who,  a<-c(»ifl- 
ing  to  Buddhist  l^nd,  divided  the 
earth  among  them  in  times  when  tha« 
waa  no  CfuucraxHxrtti,  or  Universal  Mo- 
narch (see  qHUCKERBUTTY).  Gajavali 
rules  tlie  South  ;  Ah-<iptiti  (Li^rd  of 
Horses)  the  N'<irlh  ;  i 'hhutmpnti  (Lord 
of  tlie  Uiii1>reUii)  the  West  ;  Xaravati 
(Liord  of  Men)  the  East  In  later  days 
these  titles  were  variously  appropriated 
(see  ZrOMm,  ii.  27  mq.).  And  Akbar, 
as  will  he  seen  helow,  adopted  these 
names,  with  others  of  his  own  devis- 
ing, for  the  .suitvH  of  his  ^>ack  of  wirds. 
Th(  re  is  a  Itaja  Oajpatty  a  chief  Za- 
mindar  of  the  country  north  of  Patna. 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
Aklwr  (see  Elliot,  v.  399  and  pa.<in'my^ 
vi.  55,  &c.)  who  is  of  course  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Oriflia  Prince. 

c.  700  (?). — "In  tinie.^  when  there  wn*  no- 
C^ahwarUi  King  ,  .  .  (  hon  pu  (S^imlKt- 
dtiffo)  was  divided  among  fuur  lords.  The 
■mithem  waa  the  Lord  of  Elephants  (OaJa> 
pati),  kc.  .  .  ."— Introd.  to  A'-jra^a  (ia 
I'iUrins  Bouddh.)^  ii.  IxxT. 

1558.— **  On  the  oiQier  or  weetern  side, 

over  against  the  Kingdom  of  Orixa,  the 
Bengalis  (a«  Benffa/ot)  Ixuhl  the  Kingdom  of 
Coiqwtir,  whoso  ploin-t  at  the  time  of  the 
rianga  of  the  Ganges  are  flooded  after  the 
faahioD  of  those  of  the  Rhrar  Nile.**— Barroe, 
Dec,  IV.  ix.  cap.  I. 

This  and  the  next  passage  compared  show 
that  Barros  was  not  aware  that  Ootptlur  and 
(ifa^pati  were  the  same. 

„  "Of  this  realm  of  liengala,  and  of 
other  four  realms  its  neighbours,  the  Gen- 
tws  .md  >t  >  rs  of  those  parts  sav  that  (kid 
hai*  given  to  each  its  peculiar  gift :  to  Ben - 
gala  infantry  nuniberlcsH  ;  U)  the  Kingdom 
of  Orixa  elephants  ;  to  that  of  Bisnaga  nien 
meet  aldlfal  in  the  use  of  sword  and  shield  ; 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Dely  roultitades  of  catiea 
and  towns ;  and  to  Cou  a  vast  number  of 
horsc.s.  And  so  nriiniu^'  thorn  IB  this  order 
they  give  them  the-w  other  names,  vis.  S 
EipaiH,  Oaspaty,  NomiMiy,  Bua^wty,  and 
Coapaty. "—/iarrof,  ibid^  j^These  titles  ajp> 
pear  to  bo  AivapaXi,  "liord  of  Hones  ; 
Oajapati  ;  Xam/Kid,  "  Ix)rd  of  Men  "  ; 
Bkupati,  "Lord  of  Earth";  dopati,  "Lord 
of  QitUe."l 

c.  i:,90.  — "His  Majesty  (Akbar)  plays 
with  the  following  suits  of  cards.  l«t.  Ash- 
trafMtti,  the  lord  of  horses.  Tlie  highest  card 
represents  a  King  on  horseback,  rci^embling' 
the  Kuig  of  Dihli.  .  .  .  2nd.  Oajpati,  the 
King  whose  j>owt  r  lit  -*  in  the  numlwr  of  his- 
eJe^ants,  as  the  ruler  of  Orisah.  .  .  .  3rd. . 
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yarpali,  a  King  whtxse  power  liea  in  bis  in- 
fantry, as  is  the  cam  witti  th*  nilm  of 
Bijiptfr,"  Ac.— J-M,  i.  306. 

o.  1500. — "OrisiUi  contains  one  hundred 
•Dd  twenty-nine  brick  forts,  mibject  to  the 
<xiininand  of  OKdepntty." — Aueen  (by  (JIad- 
4r»N).  ed.  1800,  u.  11 ;  [ed.  JarrHt,  li.  126]. 

1768.--**  HerodoCe  Udt   mmA  mention 

d'unc  villo  do  CaxfMttitrus  s\i\\{-o  vers  le 
haut  <lu  Houvo  Indib*,  co  <|Uo  Mcrcntt^ir  a 
cm  corrt'sjKindro  i\  \mo  donumination  qui 
«ziste  daiu  la  U^ographie  nuxleme,  sana 
ah^vtion  marqu^,  saroir  Ckwpatir.  La 
notion  qu'on  a  do  Cospetir  f*e  tire  de 
lliistorien  Portuguis  J  can  de  Barroe  .  .  . 
la  situation  n'est  plus  celle  qui  oanvimit  li 
CatpeUyr*»,"-'D'AHviUc,  4  $fq. 

OOBBk  s.    The  most  usual  popular 

measure  of  dLstance  in  India,  but  like 
the  miU  in  Europe,  and  indeed  like 
the  mile  within  the  British  lalandB  up 
to  a  recent  date,  vaiying  much  in 
different  localities. 

The  Skt.  word  is  kroh^  which  also 
is  a  measure  of  distance,  but  originally 
siprnified  'a  call,'  lu-iice  the  di.stance  at 
which  a  man's  call  can  \w  heard.* 

In  the  Pali  vocabulary  called  Abhid- 
hdnappadlplkdy  which  is  of  the  12th 
century,  toe  word  appears  iu  the  form 
hm;  and  nearfy  ihis,  ibos,  is  the  otdi* 
nary  Hindi.  Kuroh  is  a  Persian  form 
of  the  word,  which  i.s  often  found  in 
Mahommedan  authors  und  iu  early 
travellers.  These  latter  (Etiglish) 
often  write  course-  Tt  is  a  notable 
circumstance  that,  according  to  Wran- 
gell,  the  Yakuts  of  N.  Siberia  reckon 
distance  hy  kioua  (a  word  which, 
considering  the  Russian  way  of  writ- 
ing Turkisli  and  Persian  words,  must 
be  identical  with  ko$y  With  them 
this  mea-snre  is  "indicated  by  the  time 
necessary  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat." 
Kiom  is^to  about  6  twim^  or  If  miles, 
in  hilly  or  marshy  country,  r)ut  on 
plain  ground  to  7  vastSy  or  2|  miles.t 
The  Yakuta  are  a  Turk  people,  and 
their  hngnage  is* Turki  dialect.  The 
suggestion  arises  whether  the  form 
lof  may  not  have  come  with  the  Mou- 


*  "It  ia  cbanetvristle  of  this  rpglon  (central 
forMtN  of  CeylOD)  that  in  traversiiiK  the  forest 
they  calculate  their  march,  not  by  the  ey^or  by 
jDMuturM  of  diKtanre,  but  by  souihIm.  tIiuii  a 
'dog'f  .Tv"  iixlicftt**^  a  (|imrt<'r  of  a  mile  ;  a  '  cnek'f 
cnw,'  doiiiplhiiiK  iiiorf  ;  ai\<l  a  '/iivi'  iniplit's  the 
ajiace  over  wlilcli  n  man  run  In-  tu  anl  whfii  shout- 
ing that  ^mrtinilar  moiiosyllalil'- ,il  the  pitch  of 
hlM  \<)ic»-.  '  —  Tt  iment'f  Cfulun,  ii.  In  S.  Caiiara 

also  to  thin  <ltty  Hiich  exjin-n-iiDn.s  an  "  a  honi's 
blow,"  "a  maii'H  call, "  am  um^l  in  the esttnation 
or  dinUncea.   [8m  uuder  GO W.  ] 

t  UMtrd4$laaihtrte,U9L 


gols  into  India,  and  modified  the 
previous  hnSat  But  this  is  met  by 
the  existence  of  the  word  ho$  in  Fall, 

as  mentioned  aliove. 

In  ancient  Indian  nieaaurenient,  or 
e.stimation,  4  kroJku  went  to  the  yojaruL 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  deduced  from  dis- 
tances in  the  route  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  ¥Vt-hian  tliat  the  yojana  of  his 
.ige  was  as  nearly  as  ]>o3sible  7  miles. 
Cuniiiiigharn  makes  it  7^  or  8,  Fergus- 
huu  G  ;  but  tukiu^  Elliot's  estimate  as 
a  mean,  the  ancient  kof  would  be  If 
miles. 

The  ko*  as  laid  down  in  the  Am  fed. 
JamU^  iii.  414]  was  of  5000  gaz  [see 

GTTDGE].  The  official  decision  of  the 
l^ritisli  Government  has  assigned  the 
length  of  Akbar's  Ildhl  gaz  as  33  inches, 
and  this  would  make  Akbar's  ho9^ 
2  m.  4  f.  183 J  vards.  Actual  measure- 
ment of  ruad  distances  between  5  pair 
of  Akbar's  ibMrni uf  rt,*  near  Delhi,  gave 
a  mean  of  2  m.  4  f .  1 58  yards. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  the  estimated  ko$  is  about 
2  miles,  but  it  is  much  IsM  as  you 
approach  the  N.W.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  Doab,  it  is,  with  fair  accuracy,  li 
miles.  In  Bundelkhand  again  it  is 
nearly  3  m.  {Camegy\  or,  according 
to  lieanies,  even  4  m.  [In  Madras  it 
is  2^  m.,  and  in  Mysore  the  SMM 
km  18  about  4  in.]  Reference  may  be 
made  on  this  subject  t<»  Mr.  Thomas's 
ed.  of  Prin»ev'«  Emiys^  ii.  129  ;  and  to 
Mr.  Bcamess  ed.  of  Elli(tt's  Glosmnf 
{''Thf  Unce^  of  the  N.-IV.  Province*'^' 
ii.  194).  The  latter  editor  remarks 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Icon,  a  pakkd  and 
a  kachchd  kosy  a  double  system  which 
pervades  all  the  weights  and  measures 
of  India ;  and  which  has  prevailed  also 
in  many  othor  parts  of  the  world  [see 
PUCKA]. 

c.  fiOO.— "  A  gavyiiih  (or  league— see  QOW) 
is  two  la9Umr--Amtvttketka,  n.  1, 18. 

c.  600.— "TIio  doscondant  <.f  Kuktllstha 
(t.«.  Rama)  having  sone  half  a  kroia.  . . 
Ra^nmmti,  siU.  79. 

c.  1340.— "A.s  for  tho  milo  it  is  called 
among  the  Indians  al-Korflh."— JkUutOf 

„  "  The  SultAn  gave  orders  to  SMfgn 
me  a  oartain  number  of  villages.  •  •  • 


•  .  .  that  Royal  Alle^  of  Trees  planted  by 
the  command  of  Jeknn-Gvxrf,  and  coiitinue<l  by 
the  name  order  for  150  lea>tiies,  with  little  Pyramldi 
or  Turrets  erected  ever)-  tialf  league." — fierwwr, 
KT,  91 ;  led.  CmMbU,  04 
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They  wero  at  n  distance  of  16  KttrllMI  ftom 

Dihfi."— /6«  n<ih((„,  388. 

c.  1470. — "The  Sultan  sent  ten  viziers  to 
•noonnter  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  Kon  (a 
kor  is  equal  to  10  Tenia).  .  .  ."—Ath,  iVt* 
HHn,  26,  In  India  in  tAe  XVth  Cmi. 

,,  "  Fn)in  C'hivil  to  Jtx»neer  it  fa 
20  Kon;  from  Jooneer  to  Beder  40;  from 
Beder  to  Kvlmigher,  9  Kon;  from  Bed«r 
to  Kolu>)erg,  9."~rbid.  p.  12. 

1628.—"!  diraotod  CbiktnAk  B«g,  by  a 
yrrMng  under  the  royal  band  and  aeal,  to 
meafluro  the  di-itanco  from  Agra  to  KAbuI  ; 
that  at  every  nine  koB  he  shonld  raise  a 
rain&r  or  turret,  twelve  g^c  in  height,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  waa  to  oonstraot  a 
pavflion.  .  .  ."—Baher,  8W. 

1587.—  ".  .  .  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
Nbould  hold  for  himself  and  a\\  his  ae- 
scondanta,  from  this  dav  forth  for  aye, 
the  Port  of  the  City  of  Biangualor  (in  Gu- 
sarnt)  with  all  It8  nriTile^es,  revenues,  and 
jurtodietion,  with  2^  OOUt^es  round  abont* 
.  .  ,"^Trtaty  in  S.  JioUlho,  Timbo^  225. 

e.  1660.— "Being  aU  unmanned  by  their 

love  of  Raghoha.  they  had  gone  lait  two 
Koe  by  the  clotie  of  day,  then  .'^canning  land 
and  water  they  halte<l."  I{'i,nfiyanm  of 
Tvhl  n<U,  by  f, 'rows'-,  1878,  \>.  11 9. 

[1604.—"  At  the  rate  of  four  ok«  (Cooea) 
the  league  by  the  calculation  of  the  Moors. 

—Cou(*,,  Dw.  XII.,  Bk.  I.  cap.  4.1 

1616. — "The  three  and  twentieth  ar- 
rived at  Adsineero,  219  CoUTSeS  from  Bnun- 

iKx>re,  418  Eoghah  milee,  the  Counea  being 
longer  than  towards  the  Sea."— 5#V  T.  Rw^ 
in  Pwrehof,  i.  Ml  ;  i  Hak.  S<k-.  i.  105]. 

"  "The  length  of  these  foronamed 
ProTinces  is  North^West  to  Sooth-East,  at 
the  leant  1000  CooTSes,  even'  Indiiin  Course 
being  two  English  miles."—  T'Trv,  in  /'torhtu, 
ii.  1468. 

1623.— "The  distance  l>y  road  to  the  mid 
city  they  caNed  seven  coa,  or  corft,  which  is 

all  one;  and  every  "><  or  n/rit  is  half  ;i 
f'^rstmj  or  leniguo  ot  Persia,  »o  that  it  will 
answer  to  a  little  loss  than  two  Itjilian 
IKofflish]  miles."—/'.  dtUa  VaiU,  ii.  504; 
t&ak.  8oe.i.  28). 

1648.  "...  which  two  Coes  are  eijuiva- 
lentto  a  Dutch  mUe."— Faa  TtrUt^  dm. 
Bt$tkfiJVt  S. 

1666.—  ".  .  .  uiif  COSSe  qui  est  la  iiie- 
.<«uro  des  indeH  ]>uur  I'espaoe  dea  lieux,  est 
environ  d'niw  demi'lioM.**— Tftssnta^  t. 
12. 

COSSACK,  8.  It  is  mast  nn>U1j1e 
that  tlji.s  Kus.-^iau  term  for  tlu'  mili- 
lary  tribes  of  variuus  dtssceiit  uu  what 
was  the  S.  frontier  of  the  Empire  ha8 
coiiH'  originally  from  laz-.tll,  a  word 
of  obscure  origin,  but  which  from  il^ 
adoption  in  Central  Asia  we  may  ven- 
tiue  to  call  TurkL  [SehMj^,  turkit- 
tan,  i.  8.1  It  ap]>ears  in  Pa  vet  fie 
Ctourteille's    Vict.    Turk-Oriental    as  , 


"■viigabond;  wmtufier  .  .  .;  onagre que 

But  in  f  naia  it  became  common  in  the 
sense  of  'a  predatory  horseman'  and 
freebooter. 

1866. — "On  receipt  of  this  bad  news  I 
waa  much  dispirited,  and  formed  to  nmelf 
three  plans ;  1st.  Tnat  I  Aould  turn  Coa> 
tack,  and  never  paM  94  hours  in  one  }>lace, 
and  nlunder  all  tnat  oame  to  hand."— J/rm. 
of  rimOr,  tr.  by  SUiatrt^  p.  111. 

[1609.  — In  a  Letter  from  the  Comiiany  to 
the  factor.-^  at  R-iUtam  mention  iM  made  of 
one  "Sojthonv  Cosuke,"  or  as  he  is  alsik 
styled  in  the  Court  Minutes  "  the  Russe."— 
Birdwooi,  Fint  UtUr  Boot,  388.] 

1618.— "CoeaackB  {Cosncch;)  .  .  .  jrou 
Hhould  know,  iH  not  the  name  of  a  nation, 
but  of  a  collection  of  people  of  varioua 
oountriee  and  sects  (though  most  of  them 
Christians)  who  without  wives  or  children, 
and  without  horses,  acknowledge  obcdionco 
to  no  prince  ;  but  dwelling  far  from  cities  in 
fastnessea  amon^  the  ^^-(K.Kl.<4  or  mountain^i, 
or  rivm  .  .  .  live  bv  the  booty  of  their 
swords  .  .  .  employ  Aemselves  in  perpetual 
inroadH  and  cniisings  by  land  and  .«ea  Ut  the 
detriment  of  their  nearest  enemies,  i.e.  of 
the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans.  .  .  .  Aa  I 
have  heard  from  them,  thev  prooise  them- 
selves one  day  the  ca]>tureor  Oonstantinople, 
saj-ing  that  Fate  han  renerved  f»)r  them  the 
libemtion  of  that  country,  and  that  thM» 
have  clear  oropheciea  to  that  affeet. 
fMa  Valle,  i.  614  v./. 

c.  17r>2.—  "  His  kuuaJcs  .  .  .  wore  like- 
wise aj»iK)intcd  to  .surroond  and  jilumlcr  the 
camp  of  the  French.  .  .  .** — Uitl.  ttf  Uudur 
Nnil,  tr.  by  Mifa,  p.  86. 

ISKi  "I?y  the  by.',  how  .io  Clarke'.^ 
fricndx  the  Cossacks,  who  seem  to  be  a 
liand  of  Circassians  and  Other  Kjirmatiaas, 
come  to  l>e  allied  by  a  name  which  seems 
to  Iwlong  to  a  great  Toorkoe  tribe  on  the 
li.iiiks  of  the  .la.xartt.'*  '  Kuzzauk  is  used 
about  Delhi  for  a  highwuyniaii.  Can  it  bo 
(as  I  have  heard)  an  Arabic  Afobatigk 
(exaggeration)  from  kizi  (plunder)  applied 
to  afl  predatory  tribes  t**—ir/)iA^ufiNie^  in 
Life,  i.  264. 

1819.— "Some  dashing  leader  may  .  .  . 
gather  a  predatory  hand  round  his  standard, 

which,  composed  a.s  it  would  bo  of  do-UKjrato 
adventurers,  and  conuuanded  >>y  a  profes- 
nional  Kusxauk,  might  .«till  i'iyr  iiianittB* 
nite  deal  of  tn)uble." — //>/</.  ii.  tiS. 

c.  1823.  — "The  term  Cossack  is  u<od  be- 
cause it  is  flu.'  ono  by  which  the  .M.ihrattas 
deiKribe  their  own  sj>ecie.s  of  warfare.  In 
their  laagvage  the  word  Cossikee  (borrowed 
like  many  more  of  their  terms  from  the  Mo- 
ghuls)  means  predatory."— jlfa/ro/si,  Vrntrnt 
India,  8d  ed.  I.  09. 

COSSID,  a.  A  courier  or  runnings 
inesBenger ;  Arab,  kdfid. 

1»kS2.^"I  received  letters  by  .i  COflaUl 
from  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Catchpoole, 
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dated  ye  18th  inttent  from  Mnxvodanul, 
BulchuDd's  reddenoe."— J 
•20th  :  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  5«]. 

[1687.  — "  Haveing  duUined  the  Cossetts 
iorSDaiofi." — Ibid.  ii.  Ixix.] 

IWO.— "Tbflrafoi*  J>eoeiDber  the  2d.  in 
the  erening,  word  wm  brouf^ht  bv  the 

Broker  to  our  President^  of  a  COBset  b  Ar- 
rival with  Letters  from  Court  to  the  Vaci- 
parish,  injoyning  oor  inuMdfeto  RdcaM." 
-^OvingtoH^  416. 

1748.— "The  Taj>pios  [di^k  ninncrs]  on 
the  road  to  Ganjam  being  grown  so  ex- 
OMdingly  indolent  th*t  he  hM  <»Ued  them 
In,  hmig  eoorinoed  fliat  our  Moketa  may 

l>o  forwarded  much  faster  oy  Casaids 
[mounted  postmen  *J." — In  Long,  p.  3. 

e.  1780.^'*  For  tte  jpeifbnnance  of  thie 

arduous  .  .  .  duty,  which  required  so  much 
care  and  cauti(jn,  intellipencers  of  talent, 
and  KaaidB  or  niossenj^ors,  who  from  head 
to  foot  wore  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  were  sta- 
tioned in  ever)'  ■inarter  of  the  OOantry.** — 
ff.  o/Hydur  yait,  126. 

1803. — "1  wish  that  you  would  open  a 
oommunioatkNi  hgr  mwnti  of  coaBida  with 
the  oflkwr  eoouMuidiiic  a  detaohment  of 
firitiah  fhefork  of  Bonghiir."— 


I,  n.p.  Properly 
Kdsimbdzdr.  A  t^wn  no  lunger  existing, 
which  closely  adjoined  tiie  city  of 
Murshldabadf  but  preceded  the  latter. 
It  was  the  ntiB  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factories  of  tlie  Eaat  India 
Uompany  in  their  lueruautile  days,  and 
was  indeed  a  ehi«f  centre  of  all  foreign 
trade  in  Bengal  doriog  the  17tli  cen- 
tury. ["  In  1668  the  Company  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  Cossiml>azaar, 
'CMtle  BaXBMr.'^'—iBtrdwood  Rtv.  m 
Old  Rec.  219.)]  Fryer  (1673)  calls  it 
Gaftle  Buzzar  (]>.  38). 

IMS. — "That  evening  I  arrivefl  at  Caaen- 
Baaar,  whore  I  was  welconTd  \>y  MtMiheir 
Arnold  ran  WachtfHdonl,  DirecU>r  of  all 
//<>//aW- Factories  in  Bengal." — Tm-rniirr, 
KT.,  ii.  56;  [ed.  Ai//,  i.  181.  Brmirr 

2LT.   p.  141;  ed.  CoiutabU,   440)  has 
oMsem-Btumr;  in  the  nap^  p.  464,  ^ombi- 
bazar.] 

W6.— **gaBStintWMr>  a  Vfllage  in  the 

Kingdom  of  Drng<xta,  sends  nbmad  every 

Sear  two  and   twenty  ^thousand    Bales  of 
ilk ;    overv  Bale   weighing    a  hvinder'd 
|oum1."— SWaMT,  ^.T,  iL  126  \  [BaU^  ed. 

[1678.— "CaaausillMV.''  See  qnolstion 
under  OADNT.J 

CX)S8TA.  II. r».  More  projK'rly  Kdtioy 
hut  now  otticially  Khdsi;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  themselves  kl- 


Ihtoi^oMtoa 


Kti*iy  the  tirst  syllable  being  a  prehx 
denoting  the  plnraL  The  name  of  a 

hill  people  of  Mongoloid  character, 
occupying  the  mountains  immediatelv 
nortn  of  Silhet  in  Eastern  Bengat 
Many  dTotunstances  in  relation  to  wm 
people  are  of  high  interest,  such 
their  practice,  down  to  ovir  own  da>',  of 
erecting  rude  stone  monuments  of  the 
menhir  and  dnlmfii  kind,  their  law  of 
succession  in  the  female  line,  &c. 
Shilloug,  the  modem  seat  of  adminis- 
tratkm  of  the  Province  of  Aasam,  and 
lying  midway  Wtween  the  proper 
valley  of  Afisam  and  the  plain  of 
Silhet,  lioth  of  which  are  compre- 
liended  in  that  govenjment,  is  in  the 
Kuaia  coimtiy,  at  a  hei^t  of  4,900 
feet  ahore  the  sea.  The  Kiaias  seem 
to  In-  tlie  people  encountered  neiir 
SiUiet  ])y  Ibn  BatutA  as  mentioned  in 
the  ipiotation  : 

c.  1346.— "The  people  of  thene  mountains 
resemble  Torica  {ue.  Tartars),  and  are  very 
stroitt  laboweni  ao  that  a  alave  of  then: 
race  w  worth  wvenl  of  aaotlier  natton.*'— 

Ibn  BatHia,  \y.  216.   [See  EHAS7A.] 

1780.— "The  first  Uung  that  atmdc  my 
observation  on  entering  Uie  arena  was  the 
similarity  of  the  drewea  worn  by  the  differ- 
ent trilRH  of  Coueahs  or  native  Tartars, 
all  dressed  and  armed  agreeable  to  the 
custom  of  the  ooontiT  or  mountain  fram 
whence  thev  oante.**-- ifoM.  JL  JLiarfwy,  in 
Li^  qfiU  Lind$a^  iii.  182. 

1789.  — "Wo  understand  the  CoasjalUI 

who  inhii))it  the  hill."  to  the  north-westward 
of  Sylhet,  have  ctmmiittod  .some  very  daring 
act*  of  violence." — In  Sfton-Kurr,  ii.  218. 

1790.  — "  Apreed  and  onlerod,  that  the 
Trade  of  .Sylhet  ...  be  declared  entirely 
free  to  all  the  natives  .  .  .  under  the  fol- 
lowing Hoguliition-s:— Int.  That  they  shall 
not  supply  the  Coisyahs  or  other  Hill- 
pi-oplo  with  Arms,  Ammunition  or  other 
articles  of  MiUtaiy  store.  .  .  ."-•In  £Mm- 
A'arr,  iL  31. 

OOSTDB.  (See  FUTGHOCK.) 

COT,  8.  A  light  bedstead.  There 
i.s  a  little  difficulty  ahoxxt  the  true 
origin  of  this  word.  It  is  universal 
as  a  sea-term,  and  in  the  South  oS 
India.  In  Northern  India  its  place  has 
Iteen  very  general  Iv  taken  by  charpoy 
(q.v.X  antf  cof,  though  well  under- 
stooa,  is  not  in  such  prevalent  Euro- 
pean use  as  it  formt  riy  wju^  ezoqpt 
as  applietl  to  barrack  furniture,  and 
among  soldiers  and  their  families. 
Wosm  with  thia  hut  characteristic 
have  very  frequently  been  introdnoBd 
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horn  the  soutli.  There  are,  however, 

both  in  north  and  soutli,  vernacular 
words  which  may  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  Xwiu  cot  in  their  respective 
looalitiea.  In  the  north  we  hav«  H. 
Ichdt  and  khatiod,  both  used  in  this 
flense,  the  latter  also  in  Saiukrit ;  in 
the  south,  T\un.  and  KakyiL  kattil,  a 
form  adopted  by  the  Portugaese.  "  The 

Juotatioiis  show,  however,  nf)  Anglo- 
ndian  use  of  the  word  in  any  form 
but  eot. 

The  question  of  origin  is  i>erha}>s 


further  perplexed  by  the  use  ol  £uatre 
as  8  SiMuijab  tem  in  the 

(see  Tom  Cringle  below). 


tem  in  the  West  Indies 

A  Spanish 

lady  tells  us  that  colre,  or  catre  de 
Hgera  ("sciasors-cot")  is  applied  to  a 
bedstead  with  X-trestles.  Cfain  is 
also  common  Portuguese  for  a  wooden 
iiedstead,  and  is  found  as  such  in  a 
dictaonary  of  1611.  These  fonns, 
however,  we  shall  hold  to  l)e  of  Indian 
origin;  unless  it  can  l)e  shown  tliat 
they  are  older  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
than  the  16th  oenturv.  The  form 
quatre  has  a  curious  analogy  (probably 
accidental)  to  chdrjxU.  , 

1563. — "The  Comarij  (Zamorin)  who  was 
at  the  end  of  a  house,  placed  on  a  bedstead, 
which  they  call  catle.  .  .  ,"—Dt  Bamt, 
Dec  I.  Uv.  IT.  cap.  viii. 

15B7.— "The  kinf?  commandod  his  men 
to  funiisli  :i  tciit  on  tti:it  s|K>t,  where  the 
interview  wiis  u>  take  place,  all  carpeted 
inside  with  very  rich  tapsitnea,  and  fitted 
with  a  wfa  Jsatls)  covered  over  with  a 
silken  <IMtL*'—Atboquerqu€^  Uak.  Soe.  ii. 
• 

1666. — "The  king  was  set  on  a  catel  (the 
name  of  a  kind  of  field  Inidfteiid)  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  white  silk  juid  prold.  .  .  . 
iMmmn, de  UoifM,  CArofudtiR.  liom KmtMud. 
48. 

1600.— "He  retired  to  the  hospitnl  of  the 
rick  and  poor,  and  there  had  hia  cell,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  eoane  palm-mats. 

Inside  there  was  a  little  table,  and  on  it  a 
crucifix  of  the  wood  of  St.  Thoiu^,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  and  a  bre\Tary.  There  wa^*  also 
a  catre  of  coir,  with  a  stone  for  pillow ;  and 
this  completes  the  inventonr  of  the  fomiture 
of  that  house.**— £«K«Mi»  F.  4e  F.  Xosicr, 
199. 

[1618.— "Here  hired  a  caillla  sad  4  men 

to  have  carried  me  to  Agra." — Danterty 

Lttt(r*y  i.  277. 

f 1 634 .  —  "Thebettersortsleepe upon  cota, 
or  Bods  two  fiK»t  hi^rh,  matted  or  done 
wi^grth-web."— /sfir  7.  Uahait  Tnxv.  149. 


1848.— "Indian 
F«aIW»«t,M. 


bedstsads  or  Oadsli.'*— 


1673.—".  .  .  where  did  sit  the  King  ta 
SUto  on  a  Cott  or  Bed."— /Vy«r,  18. 

1678.—"  Upon  being  thus  abused  the  said 
Serjeant  Waterhouse  commanded  the  cor- 
poral Edward  Short,  to  tie  Savage  down 
on  his  cot."— In  Wkftlrr,  i.  106, 

1685.— "I  hired  12  stout  fellows  ...  to 
carry  me  as  far  as  Lar  in  my  oott  (Palan- 
keen fashion).  .  .  ."—Htdge$.  Diant  July  29 : 
[Hsk  goo.  i.  208).  '  ' 

1688.— "In  the  East  Indies,  at  Fort  St. 
George,  also  Men  take  their  Cotts  or  httle 
Field-Beds  and  put  them  into  the  Yajnds, 
and  go  to  sleep  in  the  Air."— Zku^Mer's 
Vu^gft,  a.  Pt  id. 

1690.— .  .  the  Cot  or  Bed  thai  was  by 

.  .  ."—Oi'lngfun,  211. 

1711.— In  Canton  Price  Current:  "Bam- 
boo Cotts  for  Servants  esdi ...  1  nuoe.'* 

—Locktfer^  150. 

1768-71.— "We  here  found  the  body  of 
the  deectsed,  Iving  u{x>n  a  kadslf  OS  oonah." 

— Starorimit,  E.T.,  i.  442. 

1794. — "  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  sealed 
proposals  will  bo  received  .  .  .  for  supply- 
mg  ...  the  different  General  Hospitals 
with  clothing,  ootta,  and  heddii«.*— la 

SetuH-Karr,  ii.  115. 

1824.—"  1  found  three  of  the  partj  in- 
sisted  upon  accompanying   me  ths  flist 
stage,  and  had  despatched  tiM 
— Sff/if,  Elloru,  ch.  iii. 


.  •  ftimltheil 

retired  to  our 


c.  1830.-" After  being  , 

with  fiKxl  and  raiment,  we 
Quatres,  n  mo.xt  jirimitive  H«.>rt  of  couch, 
with  ;i  jiiooo  of  canvas  stretched  ovarii,**— 
Ton*  <'i  ingle  s  Log,  ed.  1863,  p.  100. 

1872. — "As  Badan  was  too  poor  to  have  a 
khftt,  that  is,  a  wtx»den  Ixedstcad  with  tester 
frames  and  moaquito  curtains." — OwiikdA 
tea«ite,i.l40. 

COTAMALUCO,  n.p.  The  tide  by 
which  the  Poitnffnese  called  the  kings 

of  tlic  Gnlconflii  Dviiasty,  foundeu, 
like  the  other  Mahoniiuedau  kingdoms 
of  S.  India,  on  the  breaking  up  of  tlie 
Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Deccnn.  It 
Mas  a  cnrruption  of  Kuth-ul-Mulk^ 
tlie  dt.signation  of  the  founder,  re- 
taijied  a.s  the  Style  of  the  dynaaty  by 
MaliiiiunuHlanH  .xs  well  as  rortugue.se 
(see  extract  from  Aldtax-nOma.  under 

1548.— "When  Idalean  heard  thb  reply 

he  was  in  groat  fear  .  .  .  and  by  ni^rht 
made  his  escaj>e  with  some  in  wbom  be 
trusted  (very  tew  they  were),  and  fled  in 
secret,  leaving  his  faimily  and  his  wivssi 
and  went  to  the  territories  of  the  Ivan  Ma- 
/lira  (soe  NTZAMALUCO),  hi*  iioiirhlxmr  and 
friend  .  .  .  and  made  matriiimnial  ties 
with  the  J:<n)i  Muluco,  mArrvin^'  his 
daughter,  on  which  they  anmiu|ed  together ; 
and  there  alao  came  into  thfi  eooosri  the 
jUdmnalwiwi,  and  OotainalMO,  and  the 
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TeridOf  who  are  other  great  prinoaa,  march- 
ing witli  liam  Haluoo,  and  ooonected  with 
him  by  marriage." — CorrtfL,  iv.  313 

1553.— "The  Captains  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Decan  added  to  their  proper  nameM 
-other   honomrv  imo.-<  which  they  affected 
more,  one  calling  himself  Ini^a  Mulmnlco, 
which  is  as  mach  m  to  say  'Spear  of  the 
.'State,' CoCa  MoIihhIco,  i.e.  'Fortress  of  the 
^tate,'  Adfldutn,  'lyird  of  JuBtice';  and 
we,  corrupting  these  names,  call  them  Niza- 
malnoo,  Cotamjduoo,  and  Hidalchm."— 
B«.rroa,  IV.  iv.  16 ;  [and  IM  Lituckntm, 
Hak.  Soc  i.  172}i  ThaM  «mim  axplanatiunji 
.■•ra  giTsn  by  Oaroia  de  Orta  {(Joflwj»!ia,  f. 
-36f),  but  of  course  the  two  first  are  <|iiito 
wrong.     Jniza  Atnlmulro,  a.H   Barros  here 
writes  it,  is  Ar.  An-Nizdm  nl  Mult,  "The 
Administntor  of  the  Btat^"  not  from  P. 
MMT,  "a  spear.**  OntMBtlVM  it  Ktifh'id- 
Mult,  Ar.  "the  Pivot  (or  Pole-star)  of  tho 
^Ute,"  not  from  U.  kaiA,  "a  fort." 

COTIA,  s.  A  f.ist -sailing  w.ssel, 
with  two  masUi  and  lateen  sjiils,  em- 
ployed on  the  Malaliar  coast.  Kottiya 
IB  used  in  IfaJaval. ;  [the  Madroft  (flo*lt. 
vrrites  the  word  AwfyJi,  and  savH  that  it 
«omes  from  Ceylou  ;j  vet  the  word 
Hardly  appean  to  be  utaian.  Bluteau 
howe  ver  appcaiB  to  give  it  as  sneh 
<iii.  590). 

1652. — "Among  the  little  Lilandj^  of  Gua  i 
he  embarked  on  board  his  fleet,  which  con- 
msted  of  about  a  dozen  cotias,  taking  with 
him  a  good  company  of  wildiers."— (Afxtoa- 
Juda,  iii.  25.    See  also  pp.  47,  48,  228,  kc. 

G.  1680.—"  In  the  gulf  of  Naffun£  ...  I 
WW  some  Cntiis."— iVitnor  «  Monra,  kc, 
f.  73. 

1602.—".  .  .  embarking  his  property  on 
-oartain  CMIaai  which  he  kept  for  lhat  pur- 
poM.'*>-aM^  Dm.  iv.  Ht.  i.  eapw  Tui. 

OOTTA,  a.  H.  ka^Otd.   A  tmall 

laii'l-meaaure  in  use  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  being  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
Ben^  lighd  (see  BEEOAHX  con- 
taining eighty  square  yards. 

[1767.  — "The  measurement  uf  land  in 
Bengal  is  thus  estimated:  \6  Ottmlas  tmVe 
1  Celta :  20  Cottaa,  1  Begn,  or  about  16,000 
.square  feet."— KsnM^  vUoi^  BengtU^  m, 
note.] 

1784.—**.  .  .  An  nnper  roomed  Boase 

.standing  upon  nhont  O  cottabs  Of  gVOOnd. 
-  .  .  "— &to»-A"arr,  i.  34. 

COTTON,  s.  We  do  not  seem  U) 
be  able  to  carry  this  familiar  word 
farther  back  than  the  Ar.  kutn^  kutun^ 
<K  kfUmnHt  having  the  sanie  meaning, 
whence  Prov.  cofon,  I*«)rt.  rotan^  It.  ' 
<otont,  Qerm.  Kattun.  The  Sp.  keeps 
^  Ar.  artide^  oX^timt  whence  old  vt. 


auqueton  and  hoqudon,  a  <  nat  quilted 
with  cotton.  It  ia  only  by  an  odd 
coincidence  that  Pliny  addnees  a  like- 
sounding  word  in  his  arivmnt  of  the 
arhoTM  Uinigmte:  "ferunt  mali  cotonei 
amplitudine  cucurbitas.  quae  maturi- 
tate  ruptae  ostendunt  lanu^inis  pilaa, 
ex  nuinus  vestes  ])retios<)  linteo  faci- 
unt  — xii.  10  (21).  [On  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  ancient 
worlfl,  st-t'  the  authorities  collected  by 
Frazety  /'a nsdindx,  iii.  470, 

[1830.— "ITio  drciw  of  the  great  is  on  the 
Persian  model ;  it  consists  of  a  shirt  of 
kattana  (a  kind  of  linen  of  a  wide  textnre, 
the  best  at  whfeh  fa  inporled  tram  Alopoo, 
and  tho  coninion  .st>rt  from  Psnia).  »  •  ,  — 
lUjphuMomt  Vaubui,  i.  351.] 

OOTTOH-TBE^,  SILK.  (See 
SBBMIIL.) 

qOTWAL,  OUTWAVL,  s.  A 

police-officer ;  superintendent  of  [^K»lice ; 
native  town  magistrate.  P.  kotvxllf  'a 
»enesehd,  a  commandant  tit  a  castle  or 
fort.'  This  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
first  taken  from  an  Indian  word,  kot- 
ivdht ;  [Skt.  kotha-  or  kotJului  paid 
I 'castle-porter*] ;'  but  some  doubt 
arises  whether  it  may  not  have  lu  i  n  a 
Turki  term.  In  Turki  it  is  written 
Ju^tiL  kotdmil,  and  seems  to  be  re* 
carded  by  lx)th  VamWry  and  Pavet 
de  C'ourteille  as  a  genuine  Turki  word. 
V.  (ietines  it  as  :  *'  Ket/iul,  garde  de  for- 
teresse,  chef  de  la  garnisnn  ;  noni  d'nn 
trilm  d'OzlH'gs;"  P.  "/:'»f//im/,  kotd- 
wdlf  gardien  d'uue  citadelle."  There 
are  many  Turki  words  of  analogous 
form,  as  tarduxtl.,  'a  vidette,'  baldmil, 
'a  table-stewaixl,*  yamwal,  'a  chamljer- 
lain,'  taiigdwal^ 'apatrol,'  &c.  In  nuidem 
Bokhara  JTatoul  is  a  title  conferred  on 
a  person  wlio  superintends  the  Amir's 
buildings  {KlMuHcoff.  241).  Ou  the 
whole  it  seems  probaDle  that  the  title 
was  originally  Turki,  but  was  diaped 
by  Indian  associations. 

[The  duties  of  the  Kottixlly  a.s  head  of 
the  police,  are  exhaustively  laid  doMOi 
in  tiie  Aln  (Jarrdt,  ii.  41).  Amongst 
other  rules :  "  He  shall  amputate  the 
hand  of  any  who  is  the  pot-companion 
of  an  executioner,  and  the  finger  of 
such  as  converse  with  his  family."] 
The  office  of  Kclwdi  in  Western  aaa 
Southern  India,  technically  speaking, 
ceased  al>out  1862,  when  the  new 
police  system  (under  Act,  India,  V. 
of  1861,  and   eonreflponding  local 
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Acta)  \^ui>  iiiliuducfd.  lu  Buugul  tliu 
term  baa  been  long  obsolete.  [It 

is   still    ill  in   the   N.W.P.  to 

(iesignale  the  eliief  |K)lice  otticer  of 
one  of  the  larger  citit^s  or  cantonment*.] 

c.  1040.— "Bu-Ali  Kotwal  (of  Ghazni) 
returned  from  the  Khilj  expedition,  having 
adjusted  mattera."  —  JSaikaki,  in  JUiiot, 
u.  151. 

1406-7.  —  "They  fortifietl  the  dtv  of 
Aatarabid,  where  Abul  Leith  mrna  pfaced 
with  the  nak  of  KMwal.''«-if  MwmudX-,  in 
Sot.  rt  Ejrtr,  xtv.  12S. 

1563.  — "The  meMngo  of  the  OMaaorij 
arriTing,  Vmco  da  Gmm  landed  with  a 

dorx?n  ftilli'wor'^,  and  vrnn  receivod  by  a 
noble  i>enH>n  whoui  they  called  CAtoaL  ..." 
— Bam$t  Dec.  I.  Ut.  iv.  di.  viii. 

1.'.72.- 

*'  Ka  praya  bum  regedor  do  Kegno  eetara 
Qne  na  ana  Ungoa  OktMl  m  auugtia." 

By  Btirt'tn  : 

"  There »t<MHi  a  Ke^entof  the  Koalm  aahorc, 
a  chief,  in  native  parlance  'Ckftel' 

hight  ■• 

alio  the  }>hinil  : 

*'  Mum  aquoUeii  uvaroe  OftlOAia 
Qae  o  GentUioo  poto  goremaTam.'* 

Ihict.  riii.  56. 

1616.— Boe  has  Cutwall  peunm;  hug. 
Hak.  8oe.  i.  M.  fte.]. 

1727*— "Mr.  Boucher  being  bred  a  Druggist 
in  bia  youth,  pieeently  knew  the  Poiam,  and 
carriea  it  to  the  Caiitwml  or  Sheriff,  and 

-hnwed  it."  t  ;/ '  v,i7fo»,  il.  IW.  [In  ed. 
1744,  ii.  199,  cautwalj. 

1768.—"  The  Catwal  is  the  judge  and 
executor  of  juMtice  in  oiminal  cam." — Orme 
(ed.  1803),  i.  26. 

1812.--".  .  .  an  officer  retained  from  the 
former  syxtem,  denominated  ontwal,  to 
whom  the  general  police  of  the  city  and 
regulation  of  the  nuurltet  waa  entmated."— 

F^tk  Jiepori,  44. 

1847.— "The  Kntval  .  .  .  seems  to  hare 

liono  hi«  duty  rcnihitely  and  to  the  bo«t  of 
his  judgment." — U.  O.  by  Sir  C.  ^'a/Her, 
121. 

[ISSO.— "The  .«on  of  the  Raja's  Kotwal 
waM  the  prince's  groat  friend." — Mis$  i>toke$, 
JmUim  /biry  TaZet,  200.] 

C0UH8ILLEE,  a.  Tliib  i6  the  title 
by  wbicb  the  uathreB  in  CSaleuUa 

L'eiierally  d<  sipnate  Engluih  harristc-ra. 
It  is  tlie  .siiiie  iise  an  the  Irish  one  of 
CourutUor^  and  a  comiption  of  that 
word. 

COUNT&Y,  acy.  Thia  term  is  u.«ed 
colloquially,  «nd  in  trade,  aa  an  ad- 
jective to  aiatinguiah  attidea  prodneed 


in  India  (generally  with  a  6ub-iiidica- 
tion  of  duparagementX  from  aoch  ae 

are  imported,  and  especially  imported 
from  Europe.  Ind^  Europe  (q.v.> 
was,  and  still  occasionally  is,  used  a» 
the  contrary  adjective.  Thus,  'cotintiy 
hamejis'  is  ojipused  to  'Europe  har- 
ness ' ;  'coun^ry-uom '  people  are  persona 
of  Europem  deaeent,  imt  bom  in 
India;  'country  horses'  are  Indian- 
bred  ill  distinction  from  AXEbl. 
Walers  ((i-v.X  English  horsea,  ana 
even  from  Stnd-breds,'  which  are 
horsoM  reared  in  India,  hut  from 
foreign  sires  ;  ' country  8hi]).s '  are  those 
which  are  owned  in  Indian  porta^ 
tho\igh  often  officered  by  Euroi^eaiis  ; 
courUry  bottled  beer  is  beer  imported 
from  England  in  eaak  and  bottled  in 
India;  |/ «ottnfry-wonnd '  ailk  is  that 
r««'led  in  the  crude  imtive  fashion]. 
The  term,  as  well  as  the  H.  datt^  of 
which  country  is  a  translation,  is  alao 
t'sptM  ially  used  for  thing.i  grown  or 
made  in  Inciia  as  substitutes  tor  certain 
foreign  artadea.  Thus  the  CKwa  <lftrfMft« 
in  Bomljay  gardens  is  called  '  Countrff 
gooseV>errv ' ;  (-onvolvulm  Ixifatcut,  or 
sweet  potato,  is  sometimes  called  the 
*  country  j)<>tato.'  It  was,  equally  with 
our  (piotidian  root  which  has  stolen 
its  name,  a  foreigner  in  India,  but  was- 
introduced  and  familiariaed  at  s  mndi 
earlier  date.  Thus  again  desl  hldUm^ 
or  *  country  almond,'  is  applied  in 
Bengal  to  the  nut  of  the  Terminalia 
Cata^npa.  On  cImI,  which  is  applied, 
among  otluT  things,  to  silk,  tin*  gn-at 
Hitter  {durmitans  Honwnu)  makes  the 
odd  remark  that  ifeil  ia  joat  Seide  re- 
versed !  Rut  it  would  he  fijually 
ap|>osite  to  remark  that  Trt^ofi-ometi-y 
is  just  f/ounfry-ometry  reversed  t 

Possibly  the  idiom  may  have  been 
Inkt'ii  up  fnmi  tlu'  Poi  tugtio?*-,  who  also 
use  it,  c.^.  'ofH/rrio  da  terra,'  country 
saffron,'  x.e.  gafflower,  otherwiae  callea 
Ivustard  sjifrn)n,  the  term  being  some- 
times applied  to  turmeric.  But  the 
source  of  the  idiom  ia  general,  aa  th« 
use  of  desl  shows.  Moreover  the  Arabic 
f"il(tdl,  having  the  samo  literal  mean- 
ing, IS  ai»i»lie(l  in  a  manner  strictly 
analogoua,  including  the  note  of  dia> 
panigpiiifuf ,  insoiiiii'  li  that  it  him  been 
naturalised  in  bpamsh  as  indicating 
'of  little  or  no  valne.'  lUnatiatioiis. 
of  the  mercantile  use  of  beledi  (».«» 
hiUidi)  will  l>e  found  in  a  note  to 
Marco  Polo^  2nd  ed.  ii.  370.  For  the 
Spaniih  uae  we  may  quote  the  Dioi. 
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of  CoUarruvias  (1611):  iktUtdi,  the 
thing  which  is  produced  at  leas  cost^ 
and  iR  of  sniall  duration  and  j^rofit." 
(See  abo  D<a^  and  Eugdmatmy  232  Mg.) 

ir>16.  "  B^f'yfifii  pinker  ^row»  at  a  di»- 
tUM  fof  two  ur  three  all  rouml  the 

cit\  of  Ciilicut.  .  .  .  In  Bengal  there  ia  also 
much  ginger  of  the  eonntej  {Otngiwn  Be- 
MtX^—Barhoia,  221  eeg. 

.lf>30.— "I  at  onoe  Mot  noine  of  these 
men    {homenu   raJtidiji)    to  the 
'—AlbiMiurrijitff  CurtiU,  p.  148.] 

1582. — "Hm  Nayrea  maye  not  take  anye 
Conn  trie  women,  and  they  a.\ao  doe  not 
taarrie.  '—Castaaedat  (by  N.  U),  f.  36. 

pWB.— **T1ie  OoVBftiy  here  are  at  dis- 
saorion    among    IheinMlTea."  —  Jimven, 

Lrtten,  i.  20.] 

1619. —  "The  twelfth  in  the  morning 
Majiter  MftKwohi  came  from  Jiettattpaleuu 
in  one  of  the  Conntrey  Boata." — Prtng,  in 
J'urrhm,  i.  638. 

1686.— "Tho  inhabitants  of  the  Gentoo 
Town,  all  in  arms,  bringing  with  them  also 
elephants,  kettlc-dnitns,  aiM  all  the  OOUtiy 
marie.  "— H7»«e/<T,  i.  140. 

1747._*«  It  b  reeohed  and  ofdend  that  a 
Serjeant  with  two  Tnx)per«  and  n  f'lirty  nf 
Country  Horse,  to  be  went  to  Markixnnh 
Poram  to  troll.  .  .  ."—/>.  ^V.  /Aim/ 
Cemticil  t»/  War,  Deo.  25.  i/A'.  Jtecords  in 
India  OfBce. 

1762.  —  "  '  .i[it.iiii  ( 'livedid  not  desjuiir  .  .  . 
and  at  ten  at  night  sent  one  Shawlum,  a 
•erjeant  who  spoke  the  MVIltl^  languages, 
with  a  few  mpoye  to  leeonnoitre."— Orwe, 
i.  211  (ed.  1803). 

1769.—"  I  Hupped  last  night  at  a  Country 
Captain's ;  where  1  mw  for  the  first  time  a 
•peoiman  ofthe  Indian  taatA."— 7V»gniMoiiM, 
JkimTi.  15. 

1775.— "The  Moon  in  what  i»  called 
Oe^Btiy  ship*  in  Beat  India,  have  alao  thmr 

chearing  ?H)ng»  ;  at  work  in  hoisting,  or  in 
their  boat-*  a  mwiiig."  -  J-'orrfst,    V.  to 

1798. — "The  jolting  springs  of  country- 
made  carriages,  or  the  grunUi  of  countxy- 
uiade  carriers,  communiy  called  pofoMbam* 
Uty:"—Jiu0h  Jhjfd,  146. 

1800.— "The  Rajah  had  a  diawinfr  of  H 

made  for  me,  on  a  acale,  by  a  cotmtry 
Draftaman  of  great  merit." — Ld.  ViUmtia, 

Lass. 

"...  »plit  ctmataf  peea  .  :  ."— 

Maria  UraAam,  25. 

1817.— "Since  the  conquest  (of  Java)  a 

Very  extenflivo  trade  ha.-*  lH.-eii  carried  on  bv 
the  English  in  country  ahipa." — JiaffUt,  H. 
^Java,  i.  210. 

'188;2.  "Tlierc  wa«  a  country  •  bom 
Europeiui  hviiu;  iu  a  room  in  the  bungalow." 

COUNTBT-GAPTAIN,  &.  This  ia 
in  Bengal  the  name  of  a  pecnliar  diy 


kind  of  <  iiiTv,  (tftfu  served  tw  a  break- 
fast disli.  We  can  only  ooiyecture 
that  it  wjLs  a  favourite  dish  at  the 
table  of  tlie  skipjw-rs  of  ^country  ships,' 
who  were  thenuielves  chilled  'cowiitry 
captaina,'  as  in  our  first  quotation.  In 
Madnw  the  term  i.s  applie<l  to  a  spatch' 
cock  dressed  with  onions  and  curry 
stuff,  wliich  is  nrolmhly  the  original 
form.  [Riddell  says:  **Ooimtry- 
captain. — Cut  a  fowl  in  pieces  ;  shred 
an  uuiuu  snmll  and  frv  it  brown  in 
butter;  sprinkle  the  fowl  with  fine 
salt  and  curry  powrler  and  fry  it 
brown  ;  then  put  it  into  a  atewpuk 
with  a  pint  of  soup ;  steir  it  aiowly 
down  to  a  half  and  M^  r\  e  it  with  rice" 
(Ind,  Dom.  Earn.  176).] 

1792.— "But now,  Sir,  a  Country  Captain 
18  not  to  be  known  from  an  ordinary  man, 
or  a  Christinn,  by  any  certain  mark  what* 
over." — Madras  Courier,  April  26. 

c.  1825.— "The  local  name  for  their  biui- 
ne«8  wan  the  'Coiintry  Tnvdi  /  the  shipa 
were  'Conntiy  Shii>H,'  and  the  masters  of 
them  'Owmtiy  Captaina.'  Borne  of  nqr 
raadera  may  reeall  a  diah  which  wee  often 
placed  before  nii  when  dining  on  hoard  theee 
ve><,<«el*t  at  WhamixKi,  viz.  'Country  Cu> 
tain.'  "—The  Funi'tae  at  VanUm  (1862),  p. 

OOUBSE,  s.    The  drive  nsuallj 

frtMpU'iited  by  Kurop^'aii  p-ntlemenaiM 

ladies  at  an  Indian  .station. 

1853.— "It  was  carious  to  Oaktield  to  be 
back  on  the  Ferocepore  oenne,  after  a  aix 
months'  intenral,  which  seemed  like  yeara. 
How  much  had  happened  in  these  aix 
montha !  **—Oai!fteU,  iL  124. 

COU&TALLUM,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  town  in  Tinnevelly  [used  as  an 
European  sanatorium  {Stuartf  Man,  <if 

Tinnrvflly,  96)]  ;  written  in  vernacular 
KuttdUim.  NVe  do  not  know  its  ety- 
mology. [The  Madrm  Gloss,  gives  Tri- 
hiUMoht,  Skt,  the  *  Three-peaked 
Mountain.^] 

OOVBN  ANTED  SEBV  ANTS. 

THii.s  term  is  specially  applie<l  to  the 
regiilar  Civil  Service  of  India,  whose 
nieniljers  uaed  to  enter  into  a  formal 
covenant  with  the  £ast  India  Company, 
and  do  now  with  th*-  Secretary'  of 
State  for  India.  Many  other  ciasaea 
of  servants  now  go  out  to  India  tmder 
a  variety  of  contracts  and  covenants, 
)>ut  the  term  in  queetion  continues  to 
be  approi)riated  as  before.  [See 
9IVIUIH.) 
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1767. — "Thore  being  a  Kreat  acarcity  tif 
wranantod  MrranU  in  (Sdeatte,  we  have 
•ntertained  Mr.  Hewitt  M  a  monthly 
writer  .  .  .  and  beg  to  raoonuuend  him  to 
be  covenanted  ii;>on  thia  BiteldiiluiMiit." — 
Letter  in  Lung,  112. 

€X>VID,  8.  Formerly  in  um  as  the 

name  of  a  measvire,  varying  miuli 
locally  in  vuliie,  in  Eurupeau  settle- 
ments not  only  in  Indis  hut  in  China, 
Till*  wonl  is  a  (•nrru])tion,  prob- 
ably an  Indu-PortuguetMi  form,  ut  the 
Port.  covadOy  a  cubit  or  ell. 

fl(n2.— "A  long  oorad  within  1  inch  of 
our  Knplish  yard,  wherewith  they  nicjixnre 
«loth,  the  short  covad  is  for  ailka,  and 
eootMneth  junt  w  the  PortttgueM  flOfad.**— 

Danrrr*,  Ijrttrrt,  i. 

[1616.  —  "riothea  of  gould  :  .  .  were 
worth  100  rui>io«  a  OOMto.**— ^SA^*  T,  JRatt 

Uak;  See.  i.  2Ci3. 

[1617  - Cloth  "  here  affoorded  ataru^e 
and  two  in  a  sobdss  vndor  oun.**— /M. 

ii.  409.] 

1672. — "MeaHuresof  Surat  are  only  two; 
the  Lemerand  the  Greater  CoTeld  [probably 
misprint  for  r<(«WJ,  the  former  of  27  inches 
English,  the  latter  uf  36  inche*  EngliBh." — 
Fryer,  206. 

1720.—"  Item.  I  leave  200  pagodaa  for  a 
tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  burial  place  in 
form  as  follow^.  Four  largo  jiillars,  each  to 
be  six  oOYidfl  high,  and  h\x  eot-idt  distance 
one  tram  the  other ;  the  top  to  be  arched, 
and  on  each  pillar  a  chembun  i  and  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  tha  eflBgy  off  Jiistioe."-> 

T'datiunt  of  Charlm  Ikntn,  MwkaiU^  in 

Wlurlrr,  ii.  338. 

[1728.— "Cobidoe."  See  quotatioQ  nndcr 
LOONOHEE.] 

c.  1760.— According  to  Grow  the  cOTid 
at  Surat  wa.s  1  yard  English  [the  greater 
covcfd  of  Fryer],  at  Madnis  \  i\.  \ard  ;  hut  ho 
lays  also :  "  At  Bengal  the  mme  as  at  Surat 
and  Ifadiae." 

1704.  "To  V>c  sold,  on  ver>'  rea.-MinaVile 
tomiii,  About  3000  oovita  of  2-inch  Caiicut 
Fknke."— /ioMisy  Comitrt  July  19. 

The  nuvusurt'  luis  long  lieen  fureottt>n 
under  this  name  in  Bengal,  though 
us4'd  uiidtr  tlic  native  name  hiith. 
From  Milburn  (i.  334,  341,  &cO  it 
seems  to  have  survived  on  (he  West 
Coast  in  the  early  ]Kirt  uf  last  oentuiy, 
and  possibly  may  still  linger. 

[iei2.— "i  ooigeof  pintMloear  4  bastas 
tiw  pieee.**— ZHmmo^  IMmt  i. 


COVIL,  8.  Tain,  h'-r-il,  'G<k1- 
hoiuie,'  a  Hindu  temple ;  and  also  (in 
Ifalftfaar)  a  ^lace,  (also  in  the  fonn 
(k^MmtixxKiimMgcm^  Inedloquial 


use  in  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  In  fci. 
India  it  is  nsed,  especially  among  the 
French,  for  'a  cluin-li ' ;  also  among 

the  \me<lucated  English. 

[1796.—"  I  promise  to  use  my  utmost  en* 
deaToars  to  procure  for  this  Raja  tba 
COl^hlun  of  Pychi  for  hi«  residence.  .  .  ."— 
Treaty,  in  Logan^  Malabar ^  iii.  2&1.J 

« 

00WCX>LL7,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
well-known  lighthouse  and  landmark 
at  the  entrance  of  the  H(X)gly,  in  Mid- 
napur  District   Properly,  according 

to  Hunter,  Ceonlchdll.  In  Thornton's 
Englisii  Pilot  (pt.  iii.  ix  7,  of  1711)  thia 
]>lace  is  called  Cockoly. 

COW-ITCH,  s.  Tlie  irritat  ing  hai i  s 
on  the  pod  of  the  common  Indian 
climbing  herb  Mutuna  prurUiu^  D.C, 
N.   0.   Letjuminnmfy   and    the  plant 

itself.  Both  jMxls  and  roots  are  usvd 
iti  native  practice.  The  name  i.s  doubt- 
le.s8  the  Hind.  luwSn^  (Skt.  hajn- 
htchchhn),  nuHlified  in  Hobs<in-J(»b!*«iu 
fashion,  by  the  '.striving  after  meaning.' 

[1773.— "(Jow-ltch.  This  w  the  down 
found  on  the  outride  of  a  pod,  which  i.<t  about 
the  aiie  and  thicknaw  of  a  nan's  UtUe  finoer, 
and  of  the  shape  of  sn  Itslian  8.**— /ns, 
494.] 

OOWLE,  s.   A  lease,  or  grant  in 

writing ;  a  safe-conduct,  amnesty,  or 
in  fact  any  written  engagement.  Tlie 
Knii»eror  Sigi.siuund  gave  iJowU  to  John 
Hii.s8 — and  bmke  it.  The  word  is 
Ar.  l<t\il,  'word,  jiroinise,  agreement,' 
and  it  lui8  liecome  technical  in  the 
Indian  vernaculars)  owing  to  the 
]>revaIenoe  of  Mahommedan  Law. 

[1611.  "\Vf  (li'^in-d  to  have  :i  COWl  of 
'  the  Sbahbuuder  to  acud  !«un)o  pcrsonii  aland." 
^  —  Ammt*,  LtUtrtt  i.  18S. 

j     [1»313.    "Pnx  iirod  a  cowl  for  such  f*hips 
a.s  -shtnild  roine.  ' — t'osin,  LitUrt,  ii.  17.] 

I  m^.-  "A  Cowle  granted  by  the  Right 
j  Worshipful  Streynsham  Master,  E^^(..  Agent 
I  and  Govemour  for  aflFain*  of  the  Hf)norablo 
Ejtst  India  Com^mny  in  fTort  St.  (Seorge  at 
Chinapatnam,  hv  and  with  the  advice  uf  bin 
Oounoell  to  all  the  Pe^  Ruby  Mur- 
chants.  .  .  ." — Fmt  St.  Oeoroe  Cons.  Feb. 
23,  in  NUa  and  ExtracU,  No.  lii.  p.  10. 

1688.— "The  nwridtnt  ha.s  by  private 
oomspoDdeooe  pmoured  a  (knrto  for  renting 
the  iWn  and  customs  of  S.  Thomtf.**— 

irWrr,  i.  176. 

1758.— "  The  Nawaub . . .  having  mounted 
some  large  gunji  on  that  hill  .  .  .  sent  to 
the  Killadar  a  Kowl-nama,  or  a  suninioiii 
and  terms  for  his  surrender." — //.  oj  Uydur 
Nmk,  188. 
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17S0. —  "This  C&oal  vMi.s  cotitinnod  by 
another  King  of  (iinffv  ...  of  the  Bramin 
Caste.  "— X/KJin,  AewlMrtctoiyt  140. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  often  uses  the  word 

in  his  Indian  letters.    Tliiis : 

1800.— "One  taodab  of  brugMrriae  .  .  . 
husMinttoiiMferMvto.  .  .  ,*'—WdliHgton 
Dttp.  (ed.  1837),  i.  T.P. 

1804. — "  On  my  arriviU  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  pemh  I  offered  Wfrtt  to  the 
inhaUtuta."— /Ml.  ii.  m, 

OOWBT,  s.   Hind.  Aawri  (AawfiX 

Mahr.  kavadl,  Skt.  haparda,  hiyxir- 
dika.  The  small  white  shell,  Ctf^aea 
moneta,  current  as  money  extensively 
in  parts  of  S.  Asia  and  of  Africa. 

By  far  the  ma^^t  ancient  mention  of 
shell  currency  comes  from  Chinese 
literature.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
famous  "  Tribute  of  Yti  "  (or  Yii-  ATun*/) ; 
in  the  IShii-King  (about  the  Uth  cent. 
B.O.);  and  in  the  **Boo1c  of  Poetry" 
{i^%-King)y  in  an  ode  of  the  10th  cent, 
n.c.  The  Chine-se  .seem  to  have  adontiKi 
the  use  from  the  al)origine.s  in  tlie  tjist 
and  South ;  and  they  extended  the 
system  to  tortoise-sliell,  and  to  other 
snells,  the  cowry  remaining  the  unit. 
In  388  the  Kin^  of  Tan,  the 
supply  of  shells  failing,  suiipre.s.sed 
the  cowry  currency,  and  issued  copper 
coiiL,  ahciidy  iidopted  in  other  States 
of  China.  The  usurper  Wang  liang, 
who  ruled  A. I).  9-23,  tried  tr>  revive 
the  old  systems,  and  issued  rules  in- 
stituting/in  addition  to  the  metallic 
money,  ten  classes  of  tortoise-shell  and 
live  of  smaller  shells,  the  value  of  all 
Itased  on  the  cowry,  which  was  worth 
3  cash.*  [Cowries  were  part  of  the 
tribute  paid  I'V  tlie  alvorigines  of 
Puanit  to  Metesouphis  I.  {Masprro, 
Dawn  tf  Oiv^  p.  4Sny] 

The  current  V  of  cowries  in  India 
does  not  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  author.  It  is  men- 
tioned hy  Mas'adl  (e.  943),  and  their 
nse  for  small  cliange  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  is  repeatedly  s]>oken 
of  hy  llaioo  Fblo^  who  cafls  them 
vourctlaineSy  the  name  liy  which  this 
Kind  of  shell  was  kuuwu  in  Italy 
Iperedkme)  and  France.  When  the 
Halioiunu  dans  conquered  Bengal,  early 
in  the  13th  centur}',  they  found  the 
ordinary  currency  com|)Osed  exclusively 
of  oownea,  and  in  aome  remote  diatricta 


•  Note  oonunuoicated  by  ProfesMr  Tenieu  d« 


this  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Thus,  up  to  1801, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Silhet  Dis- 
trict, amounting  then  to  Rs.  250,000, 
was  collected  in  these  shells,  but  by 
1813  the  whole  was  realiaed  in  specie. 
Intere.sting  details  in  connection  innth 
this  subject  are  given  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Lindsay,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  Collectors  of  Silhet  (Ltoct  ^  th» 
LinoMys,  iii.  170). 

The  Sanakrit  vocabulary  called 
TrikdmhMa  (iii.  3,  206)  makea  90 
hip<trtlik(i  (or  hiurU)  =  ^  pana/  and 
tins  value  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
constant.  The  cowry  table  given  by 
Mr.  Lindsiiy  at  Silhet,  circa  177^ 
exactly  agrees  with  that  given  by 
Milbum  as  in  Calcutta  use  in  the 
l)eginning  of  hist  century,  and  up  to 
1854  or  thereabouts  it  continued  to  be 
the  same : 

4  Jbatim  =  1  ganda 
20 ganiia»=l  pan 
4  pan     =  1  dna 

4  dnas    =1  fulhan,  or  aViout  |  rupee. 

This  gives  about  5120  cowries  to  the 
Hvipee.  We  have  not  met  with  any 
denomination  of  currency  in  actual 
use  below  the  cowry,  but  it  will  lie 
Htien  tliat,  in  a  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Farkea^  two  .su<-li  are  indicated.  It 
is,  however,  HiM<lu  idiosyncnjcv  to 
indulge  in  imaginary  submultiples  as 
well  as  imaginary  multiples.  (See  a 
jMindlel  under  LACK). 

In  liistar,  a  .secluded  inlajid  State 
between  Orissa  and  the  Go<iavery,  in. 
1870,  the  following  was  the  prevailing 
table  of  cowry  currency,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Hunter's  Gazetteer: 
28  htturis  =  1  bori 
12  borM      =1  diufdni 
12  dugdniS'sl  Rupee,  i.e,  8880  cowries. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  lx)th  the 
pan  in  Bengal,  and  the  diujdni  in  thi.s 
secluded  Bastar,  were  oripiually  the 
names <rf  pieces  <,i  uvniry,  though  now 
in  the  respective  loialitic.s  they  rej)re- 
si'iit  only  certain  quantities  of  cowries. 
(For  ixin,  see  under  FANAM;  and  aa 
regards  dugdnSf  see  Thoma/s  Palan 
Kings  of  iMithl^  pp.  218  seq.).  ["Up 
to  1866  hee-a  or  cowries  were  in  use 
in  Siam  ;  the  value  of  these  was  ao 
small  that  from  800  to  1500  went  to  a 
fxiang  (7^  cents.)."— A  Thouaafid 
MiUi  on  an  EU^hant,  p.  164.  Mr.  Qiay 
has  an  interesting  note  on  cowries  in 
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his  ed.  of  Pyrard  de  Laval^  Uak.  Soc. 
i.  296  rnqq."] 

0)\vrie.s  were  at  one  time  imported 
\\\U)  England  in  considiTa1)le  ([iianti- 
ties  for  iwe  in  the  African  slave-trade. 
*'  For  this  purpose,"  says  Milbuni,  "tlu*v 
sliould  1k'  small,  clean,  and  white,  witli 
a  beautiful  gloas"  (i.  273).  The  dutv 
on  this  importation  was  iSSSL  16c  Set. 
per  cent,  on  the  .s*ile  value,  with  k  added 
tor  war-tnx.  In  1803,  1418  cwX.  were 
sold  at  the  E.  I.  auctions,  fetching 
£3,626  ;  hut  after  that  few  were  sold 
at  all.  In  tlie  lieight  of  slave-trade, 
the  great  mart  for  cowriea  waa  at 
Amsterdam,  where  thnre  were  spacious 
warehouses  for  them  (see  the  VofagA, 
&c.,  quoted  1747). 

e.  A.O.  IMS.— "TMdiiup  affain  are  carried 
on  with  fowriei  (ii/>m«hm'),  whldi  are  the 

money  of  the  country."— .V*w'<»'/T,  i.  JiS.I. 

c.  1020.— "Those  inles  are  divided  iato 
two  elasNe,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  their 

chief  iirKflnct--*.  'ITie  <>nc  nrc  cnllcd  /ViAf- 
Ku'irUta,  '  the  Isles  of  the  Cowries,'  hecanso 
of  the  Cowries  that  they  collect  on  the 
blanches  of  oooo-trees  planted  in  the  sea."— 
JiftiHtei,  in  /.  At,,  Her.  IV.  torn.  iT.  209. 

c.  1240. — "It  ha-s  been  narrated  on  tlii- 
wi»u  that  aj*  in  that  country  (Bengal),  the 
kauri  [shell]  ih  currunt  in  place  of  .silver, 
the  least  |?ift  he  Uf^od  to  be^Utw  was  a  lai  of 
kauris.  The  Almighty  mitigate  hia  puuiiih- 
mont  in  hdl] ! "  — 'Mij^tt^-Mlftrt, 
Jiavrrtjf,  555  adj. 

o.  1350.— "The  money  of  the  bUnden  (of 

the  Maldives)  ron-i-itM  of  o»rrie,t  {(il  mida'). 
They  bo  style  ereiiture*  which  they  collect  in 
the  sea,  and  bury  iu  holee  dug  on  the  Nhorc. 
The  fleeh  wastes  away,  and  only  a  white 
shell  remains.  100  of  these  shells  are  oalled 
.»»>!//,  and  700  /?/ ;  T_',(KV)  tl.ry  c.ill  Ivtta: 
and  100,000  tmslH.  Biir^ain-*  arc  made  with 
theM  oowrieH  at  the  rate  of  4  busiu  for  a 
g^d  dinar.  [This  would  be  about  40.000  for 
a  rupee.]  Sometimes  the  rate  fslls,  and  12 
liiiMii  arc  ex<  h  tiiLTC'd  for  a  gold  dinar.  The 
iiilandent  Uirter  ihoni  U*  the  fHnjjile  of  Bengal 
for  rice,  for  they  also  form  the  currency  in 
use  in  that  country.  .  .  .  Theite  cowries 
serre  ahio  for  barter  with  the  negroes  in 
their  own  land.  I  have  !«oon  them  sold  at 
Mall  and  (Jugu  (on  the  Niger'  at  the  rate  of 
1150  for  a  gold  dlnir."— /il^H  liatuta,  iv.  122. 

c.  1420. — "A  man  on  whom  I  could  rely 
assured  mo  that  ho  .<<aw  the  people  of  one  m. 
the  chief  towns  of  tin-  Said  eiiijiloy  iw  cur- 
rency, ia  the  uurchu^  of  low-priced  articles 
of  iwoviaion,  Vandas,  which  in  Esypt  are 
known  as  wodo,  just  as  people  in  ^ypt  use 
Jata."—Makri2\,  S.  de  Auy,  Ckrext.  Amb^, 
2nd  od.  i.  2.V2. 

[1510.— Mr.  Wbitewav  writes:  "In  an 
abstmet  of  an  unpoblnbed  letter  of  Ah>o- 
•  Itionine  which  wiu»  written  alxiut  1510,  and 
alwitrocted  iu  the  fulluwing  year,  occurs  this 
itenee:— *The  merchandise  which  they 


carry  from  Cairo  cuuHists  of  snaiU  (camrtv.*) 
of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands.'  11  u  is 
speaking  of  the  interaal  oaravan-trade  of 
Africa,  and  these  snafb  nrast  be  cowries."] 

1554.  —  At  the  Maldives  :  "  Cowrles 
12,000  make  one  oota;  and  4^  coUu  of 
averaffe  size  weigh  one  tiyinitl !  the  big  ones 
HouMUling  more."— .4.  Ai/n<x,  ^f). 

„     "  In  these  isles  .  .  .  ore  certain 
white  little  shelU  wUdi  they  call  eaafis."— 

C(ut(tnhfd>t,  iv.  7. 

l.'>61. —  "Which  ves-sels  {(iiindnis,  or  jmlni- 
wtx)d  iMKits  from  the  Maldives)  come  loaded 
with  coir  and  canzy,  which  are  certain  Utile 
white  shelb  found  among  the  Istends  in  such 
abundance  that  whole  vessels  jirc  laden  with 
them,  aixl  which  make  a  great  trade  in 
Hengala,  whore  th^T  are  euReot  as  mousy." 

— Corrni,  I.  i.  341. 

1586. — "  In  Bengal  ore  current  those  little 
shells  that  are  found  in  the  islands  of  .Mai- 
diva,  called  hero  oourim,  and  in  Portugal 
Biuto.'*^Siu»eUi\  in  De  Oubematity  206. 

[c.  l.'l>0.  "'Koiir  kos  frxmi  this  is  a  well, 
into  which  if  the  Ixme  of  any  animal  be 
thrown  it  jwtrifien.  like  a  cowrie  sheU,  only 
smaller." — Ain,  ed.  Jurr^tl,  ii.  'J^J^.\ 

c.  1610.  —  "  Los  iiiarchandises  (jii'ils  rntrtcnt 
i  le  plus  «ouvent  sont  ccs  jxititi^s  co«iuille8  de« 
.Maldives,  dont  its  chargont  tous  lea  ana 
(rrand  nombre  de  nauiros.  Oeuz  dee  Mal> 
divt^'^  les  apiiellent  bolti,  et  les  autre*  Indions 
Caury." — Ptfmirl  df  Lfimf,  i.  517  ;  see  nl«o 


>.  16.')  ;   Hittc.  Soc.  i.  438  ;  also  conip.  i.  7H, 


57,  228,  236.  240,  250,  m  i  Jiol^  is  iiingh. 
beUoy  a  oowry]. 

c.  1664.—".  . .  lastly,  it  (In<lo-.t.ui)  wants 
those  little  Sea-eoekletol  the  .Maldives,  which 
serve  for  common  Coyne  in  Bfngate,  and  in 
some  other  places.  .  .  "—Btmier.  E.T.  63 : 
[ed.  CbajAiA7«,  204]. 

[c.  16().**.  — "The  other  small  money  con- 
sists of  shells  called  Oowries,  which  have 
the  edges  inTerted,  and  they  are  not  found 

in  any  other  part  of  the  world  save  only  thu 
Maldivo  Islands.  .  .  .  Close  Ut  tho  sea  they 
give  up  to  80  for  the  /«iWfi,  and  that 
aimini8hesas  you  leave  the  sea,  on  account 
of  carriage  ;  so  that  at  .\i;ra  you  receive  but 
50  or  55  fur  the  jiiiiai."— Taseraur,  ed.  BtUl, 
\.  27  s<7.] 

1672. — "l^wreys,  like  soa  shollii,  como 
from  Siam,  and  the  PhtUppino  Islands." — 
Fiytr,  86. 

16S;3.— "The  Ship  Britannia  fr-tn  tho 
Maldiva  Islands,  arrived  before  the  Factory 
...  at  their  first  going  asborSb  their  fint 
salutation  from  tho  nativee  was  a  shower 
of  Stones  and  Arrows,  whereby  6  of  their 
Men  Were  wounded,  which  made  them 
immediately  return  on  Uiard,  and  by  ye 
mouths  of  their  Ouns  forced  them  to  a 
oomplvance,  and  permission  to  load  what 
Cowries  they  would  at  Markett  Price ;  so 
that  in  a  few  days  time  tlicy  sett  saylo 
fn>n)  thence  for  Surrat  with  above  t>0  l^inn 
of  Cowiyes."— ABri^,  IMewy,  July  1 ;  [Bak. 
Soc.  i.  96). 

1705.—".  .  .  Coris,  qui  soni  des  petits 
eoqnillages."~i&tt»lf«er,  ~ 
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1727.— **T1m  ^OQXitm  are  caught  bv 
pttttaoff  BvMldMi  ct  Ooooa-nut  tree«  with 
their  Leaves  on,  into  the  Sea,  ami  ia  five 
or  six  Months  the  little  Bbell-fiah  stick  to 
those  leaves  in  Glisters,  which  they  take 
off,  and  dig^nff  Pita  in  the  Sand,  put  thuni 
in  and  cover  them  up,  and  leave  them  two 
or  three  Yean  in  tlw  Pit.  that  th«  Fiah 
may  putrefy,  and  than  UMf  take  them 
out  of  the  Pit,  and  barter  them  for  Kice, 
Hutter,  and  Cloth,  which  Shipping  bring 
fn)m  Ballaiort  in  Orisa  near  B'  ttgal,  in 
whioh  CottntfieaConiiM  pan  for  Money 
from  8MNI  to  SOOOr  for  •  Bnpee,  or  half  a 
rrown  M»glUkr—A,  Stmittm  C«<i.  1744], 
i.349. 

1747._**Faraerly  12,000  weight  of  theee 

cowries  would  purchase  a  cirpn  of  five  or 
six  huudrt.ii  Negroes:  but  those  hicnitive 
time**  are  n<»w  no  more  ;  nnd  the  Negroet 
now  Mt  such  a  value  on  their  oountrymen, 
that  ^ere  is  no  luoh  thing  aa  haTUig  aoaigo 
aader  12  or  14  tun<i  of  cowries. 

"As  payments  of  this  kind  of  specie  are 
attended  with  somo  intri<  ucy.  the  .\\|^r<H's, 
though  so  simple  a^  to  sell  one  another  for 
aheUs,  have  oontrived  a  kind  of  copper 
vemel,  holding  ezaetly  108  pounds,  which  is 
a  great  dispatieh  to  boriness." — A  V'lffn^f  to 
tke  Id.  of  Ce^ton  on  board  a  lJ>iirh  Intliiunan 
»a  th^  »tmr  1747,  Ac  &c.  Written  by  a 
Dutch  Gentlemaa.  IVuiaU  Ae.  London, 
1754,  pp  .21  $fq. 

1749.— "The  only  Tnnle  they  deal  in  is 
Cowriea  (or  Blackamoor's  Teeth  as  they 
«all  them  in  Rngknd)^  the  King's  Hole 
Property,  whieli  the  aaa  throws  un  in  great 
abundance."— TA^  Botanrfn'x  1  o^agt  to 
Bombay,  by  FkiiaUtka  (17^),  p.  62.* 

175S. — "Onr  Honlile  Maiten  haTing  ex- 
pressly directed  ten  tons  of  courias  t<i  be 
laden  in  each  of  their  ithips  homeward 
bound,  we  ordered  the  Secretary  to  preiwre 
*  protoei  against  Oaptain  Oooke  for  refoa- 
teg  to  take  any  on  board  the  Adndnd  Ver- 
non."—In  AoMjr,  41. 

1702.— "The  tiade  of  the  salt  and  btUtu 
woetf  te  Hie  Chnda  of  BQIett,  has  for  a  long 

time  been  granted  to  me,  in  considomtion 
of  which  I  pav  a  yearly  rent  of  40,000  oaouM  * 

of  cowries.    .  .'  — Native  Letter  to  Nabobs 

in  Van.  SiUart,  i.  203. 

1770.—" .  .  .  millions  of  millions  of  lires, 

17M.— "We  are  informed  that  a  Copper 
Coinage  is  now  on  the  Carpet  ...  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Pul)lic,  and 
will  totally  abolish  the  trade  of  Cowries, 
whioh  for  a  long  time  has  fonsed  so  ezten- 
siTe  a  Held  for  deoeptioo  and  fraud.  A 
greviance  (fV)  the  poor  has  long  groan'd 
wader."— hiciif  s  BaigeU  UaxeUe^  Apnl  29. 

1786. — In  a  CUoutta  Oaaette  the  rstes 

of  poyment  at  Pultah  Ferry  are  stated  in 
Rupees,  Annas,  J*uh*^  and  Uundoji  (i.e. 
ci  CbwrtM,  aee  nbo(ve)b~In  Atem-Kturrt  i. 
140. 


1791. — "Notice  ia  hereby  given,  that  on 
or  before  the  Ist  November  next,  sealed  pro- 
posals of  Contract  for  the  remittance  in 
Dacca  of  the  cowries  receired  on  account 
of  the  RevenucH  f>f  Sylhet  .  .  .  will  l)e 
received  at  the  OHice  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue.  .  .  .  AU  personii 
who  may  deliTer  in  prapoeals,  are  desired 
to  specify  the  rates  per  cowan  or  emoaM  of 
Connies  (see  Lilian  alcove)  at  which  they 
will  engage  to  make  the  remittance  i>n>- 
l>osed.''--In  AAm-JTarr,  ii.  53. 

1803.  —  "  I  will  continue  t.i  pay,  without 
demur,  to  the  said  tJovernment,  as  my 
annual  petkhuh  or  tribute,  12,000  taJttf hji  of 
OOwriM  in  tlaree  instalments,  as  specified 
herein  below. *• — Trmty  K>i;fnf/fiifHt  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kitta  Keonghur.  a  Tribiitary 
subordinate  to  Cuttack,  Itith  December, 
1803. 

1833.  "May  l-<t.  \i>ti'e  \v;i<!  iri^'cti  iti 
the  Supreme  Court  that  .Mt  >-!r>.  C<iul<l  and 
CamplHjll  would  i»ny  a  ciivnicrid  at  the  rate 
of  nine  gundoAs,  one  cowrie,  uue  cawy,  and 
eighteen  <ef/,  in  every  sicca  rupee,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  .Tune.  A  curious  dividend, 
not  quite  a  farthing  in  the  ruiiee!"* — Thte 
Piiyrim  (bgr  Fumy  PsriceeK  i  273. 

c.  18(5.').— "  Strip  him  stark  naked,  and 
cast  him  u{K)n  a  desert  i.slan<i.  ami  he  would 
manage  to  play  hwids  and  tails  fur  cowries 
with  the  sea-^uJls,  if  laud-gulls  were  nut 
to  be  fonnd."— JSelflfs's  librfNN^,  ch.  ir, 

18S3.  —  "  Johnnie  found  u  l  ively  OMIYto 
two  inches  long,  like  mottled  tortoise-shell, 
walking  on  a  rock,  with  ita  red  fleshy  body 

covering  half  its  shell,  like  .1  jacket  tnmnied 
with  cheiiillo  fringe." — Letter  lot  MiiM 
North'8)/ro»t  S>  >,rMU  IdmuU,  in  Pati  Mall 
Uautte,  Jan.  21/ 1884. 

GOWBT,  a.  Used  in  S.  India  for 

the  yoke  to  carry  burdens,  tlie  Bangy 
(«l.v.)  of  N.  In^ia.  In  Tamil,  Hm^ 
kdmdi.  [kdvtu  'to  carry  on  the  ahoolder,' 
(atis^pole']. 

[18r>3. — "Cowrie  Iwwkot?  ...  a  circular 
ratan  basket,  with  a  oonioal  top,  covered 
with  green  oa<«loth,  and  aeeored  by  a  bmis 
imdhx^k."  -Caawftstf,  OU  Fentt  Ba»grr^ 

3rd  ed.  178.J 

C0WTAIL8,  .H.  The  name  formerly 

in  ordiniiry  use  for  wliat  \vi-  now  more 
(Mi))li()ni()u.sly  aill  chowries  (•|.\  .). 

c.  lt)t>4.—"  These  Elejihants  have  then 
also  .  .  .  certain  Cow-talls  of  the  great 
TibeL^  white  and  very  dear,  hanging  at  their 


*  A  Ki'ig  would  st-i-iii  hrv  t<i  i'>ini\ al'-nt  to  J 
of  a  cowTy.  Wilson,  with  (*)  as  t«  its  firi;4in  Ijht- 
liaprt  V.  kak,  'minut«'),  i!X|iUiiis  it  u-i  "a  small 
division  of  money  of  »fcoiint,  les.s  than  a  gantla  nl 
Kauris."  Til  is  ijro[>erly  thf*  st*sainuiu  s«hs1|  a)!- 
I)lie<l  in  UtiiiKai,  WilMjn  says,  "  in  account  to 
a  kjiiiri.  "   The  Tablf  would  probably  thus  nm : 
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Hmn  lilu  gN*t  HturtMchoes.  .  .  "—Bennier, 
B.T.,  84  ;led.  CkmdabU,  Vi\ 

lee^.-'-XdW  that  this  King  of  the 
(Jrcat  TiWt  knctws,  that  A  ureHg-Zffx  if  iit 
h'(i>f,'hnr<,  and  thnatons  him  with  War, 
be  bath  tient  to  him  an  Ambawador,  with 
PMenti*  of  the  Countray,  m  Chrystal,  and 
thoHc  dear  White  Cow-ttlli.  .  .  ."— iMrf. 
136  ;  [od.  CoiutabU,  422J. 

1774. — "To  Mod  one  or  more  pair  of  tho 
cattle  which  boar  what  nrt-  culled  cowtalls." 
—  IVarrm,  BoMtuuitt  loatructiun  to  Bogle,  in 
MarkkaM*$  TibH,  8. 

"There  are  plenty  'f  cowt*iled 
cowfl  (!),  but  the  weather  in  Uhi  hot  for  them 
to  go  to  Bengal." — Bogle,  ibid.  52.  'Cow- 
tailed  oowa'  aoein  analogoos  to  iho  *dit- 
nxmntod  moniitod  infanvr*  of  whom  wo 
have  recently  heard  in  the  Suakin  caminign. 

1784. — In  a  'List  of  Tn)|x>rt«  probable 
from  Tibet,'  we  find  "Cow  Tail*."— In  Sdon- 
JEiSfT,  i.  4. 

"  Krr>m  tho  northern  mountain? 
are  impiorttd  a  duiiiIk-t  of  articled  of  coni- 
nieree.  .  .  The  principal  •  •  .  are  .  .  . 
miuik,  cowtaila,  boney.  .  .  — Uladwin's 
A>/fm  Aibery  (ed.  1800)  ii.  17 ;  [od.  JmU, 
ii.  172J. 

OBAN*  8.   Fers.  hrdn.   A  modem 

Persian  silver  coin,  worth  alxxit  a  fninc, 
being  the  tenth  part  of  a  Tomaun. 

1880. — "A couple  of  mules  camo  clatter- 
ing into  the  oonrtyard,  driven  by  one  mule- 
teer. Kach  mtilc  carried  2  heavy  mcks  .  .  . 
which  jinvfled  pleasantly  a.-*  thoy  were  placed 
on  the  ground.  Tho  sacks  were  afterwards 
opened  in  myjmaenoe,  and  contained  no 
leao  fluui  80,000  rilver  knuu.  The  one 
muleteer  without  (niard  had  brought  thora 
across  the  niountuin.<t,  170  miles  or  so,  from 
Tehran."— .MS.  Uttof  ffOU  OU.  Jtatanaa- 
Chamftain,  U.K. 

[1891. — "  I  on  my  arrival  t<>f>k  my  sor- 
%'antji'  account.-'  in  tomautn  and  kenms, 
afterwardH  in  kenuu  and  abaieii  and  at  last 
in  kermis  and  pula.**— TFt/Au  Land  of  the 
J^68.] 

OBAKGHEE,  Benu.  11.  kardn- 
cfti.  This  appears  peculiar  to  Cal- 
cutta, [but  the  Word  is  ;il>o  \\<A-f\  in 
N.  Inoiaj.  A  kind  of  ntketty  and 
aordid  curiam  reaembling,  as  Bp. 
Heber  Sriy.s  Ik-Iow,  the  skeleton  nf  an 
old  English  hackney-coach  of  1800-35 
(which  no  doubt  was  the  modeli 
drawn  by  wretched  )H»nies,  harnessed 
with  rope,  and  .standing  for  native 
hire  in  various  jKirtvS  of  tlu-  lity. 

.  .  a  confdderahle  nunil>er  of 
'  caranchies, '  or  luitive  i-.irria^'os.  each 
drawn  by  two  boraes,  and  looking  like  the 
■keletomi  of  hackney  ooaefaee  in  our  own 
oountry."— ir<«er,  i.  28  (ed.  1844). 


1834.— «*Ae  Lady  WRmghtOB  guided  her 

horse  through  the  crowd  to  the  riffht,  a 
kuraneliy,  or  backney-oofMsb,  ■uddenly 
p  iHMcd  her  at  mil  qpood."— 2n«  Mko^  u 


CRANOANOBE,  n.p.  Properly 
(aooording  to  Dr.  GundertX  KodunrHiiry 

more  g«Miei  ally  Kodungaliir;  [theMo(/mj»- 
(?foM. gives  Mai.  KotannaUurJcotOf^yf&itf* 
kovil,  'palace,'  /7r,  'village  'j.  An  ancient 
city  and  port  of  Malabar,  identical  vitli. 
the  Mvyiri-kkoifu  of  an  ancient  copper- 

Iilate  in.'^crintion,*  with  the  Mot;^t^«  of 
'tx^ileniy's  Tables  and  the  Periplua,  and 
with  tin-  Mir^irin  primtim  emporium 
Imiiae  ot  i»liny  (Bk.  vi.  cap.  23  or  26) 
[see  Logan^  Malabar^  i.  80].  **The  tra- 
ditions  of  Jews,  Christian.^,  Brahmans, 
and  of  the  K/rata  iUpatti  (legendary 
History  of  Malabar)  agree  in  making 
Kodungalur  the  residence  of  the  Peru- 
nifd.s  (ancient  sovereipiLs  of  Malabar), 
and  the  tirst  resort  of  Western  ahippiug'* 
(Dr.  Qnndert  in  Madnu  Journal,  yoL 
xiii.  ]).  120),  It  was  apparently  tho 
earliest  settlement  of  Jew  and  Christian 
immigrants.  It  is  prominent  in  all 
the  earlier  narratives  of  the  16th 
centur}',  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Malal)ur  Christians ;  and  it  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  aeyen.  churches 
alleged  in  the  legends  of  the  lattir 
to  have  lieen  founded  b;^  8t.  Thomas.t 
( 'ranganor  was  alreadv  m  decay  when 
the  Portugue.«*e  arrived.  They  eventll* 
ally  established  theni.selves  there  with 
a  strong  fort  (1523),  which  the  Dutch 
took  fn^m  them  in  1602.  This  fort 
wa-s  rlisniaiitli  d  by  Tippoo's  troojxs  in 
1790,  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  trace 
left  of  it  In  Baldaeus  (iiMobar  wut 
CoromnmlAy  ]).  109,  Germ,  ed.)  there 
are  .several  gtMxl  views  of  Cranganore 
as  it  stood  in  the  17th  century.  [See 
SHOnCAU.] 

0.  774.  A.D.— "We  have  given  as  oteraal 

poesOBgion  to  Travi  Corttan,  tho  lord  of  tho 
town,  the  l)rokerapo  and  duo  cu-stoms  .  .  . 
namely  within  the  river-mouth  of  Codan^- 
lor.  "—Coi>}ifr  Charter,  see  Madr.  Journ,  xiii. 
And  for  tne  date  of  the  insoriptioo,  BunuUp 
in  Ind.  Antiq.  iii.  315. 

(Before  1500,  see  as  in  aboffo  onolaiioa, 

p.  334.).—"!  Rrveh  Barmen  .  .  .  dttiufftbia 

day  in  nanganrir.  ..."  {Madras  Journal^ 
xiii.  pt.  ii.  p.  12).  This  from  an  old  Hebrew 
tran-slation  of  the  8th  century  copper-Krant 
to  the  Jews,  in  which  the  Tamil  has  *'The 


•  See  IfMbw/Minial,  sUL  IfT. 
t  /Md  itefc  lU.  KNk 
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king  ...  Sri  BhMkan  Ravi  Vannan  .  .  . 
<m  the  dav  wImii  he  was  pleamd  to  sit  in 

Mnyiri  kMn.  .  .  ." — thii«  identifying  J/»yiV» 
or  Aluziru  with  Cranganorc,  an  identitication 
afterwards  verified  by  tmdition  MOWteined 
on  the  spot  by  Dr.  fiumell. 

1498. — "  Qaorongolis  belongs  t<j  the  Chris- 
tiaoi,  and  tho  king  is  n  Chnstian ;  it  in  3 
daja  diitaiit  from  Oalacut  by  aea  with  fair 
wind ;  this  king  ooaM  nnutor  4,000  fighting 
men  :  here  is  much  pepper.  ■  .  /(afetro 
{U  Viuco  da  (iatna,  108. 

150ft.— *'N<Mti»au tern  resio  in  qua  Chris- 
tiani  commomntur  Malabar  appellatur, 
ha)iet<:]\ie  xx  circiter  urbes,  qoarum  tres 
colohres  sunt  ct  tirnui!,  Carongoly,  Pafor, 
et  Colom,  et  aliii;  illia  proxinuB  sunt." — 
Letter  of  Ntttorian  Bishops  on  mtwion  to 
India,  in  Assmiani,  iii.  594. 

1516.—".  .  .  a  place  called  Cxtmgolor, 
Monginf^  to  the  Kmg  of  Oalieut  .  .  .  there 

live  m  it  Ocntiles,  M<x)r?»,  Indians,  and 
Jews,  and  Christians  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Thomas."— //ar6oMt»  164. 

o.  153.5.— "Czmncaaor  fu  antichamente 
hoDorata,  e  buon  porto,  tien  niolte  genti  .  .  . 
la  cittii  o  grande,  ed  honorata  ccjn  gril  traf- 
(ico,  auilti  cbo  si  facesse  Cochin,  oQ  la  venuta 
di  Portoghesi,  nobile."— AoMiarto  d^Refni^ 
Ac.  Ramusio,  i.  f.  S32f. 

1564. — "Item  .  .  .  paid  for  the  mainte- 
iianoe  <rf  the  boyi  in  the  College,  which  is 
kept  in  CSranguanor,  by  charter  of  the  King 
our  Lord,  annually  100  000  rtit,  ,  .  "S. 

c.  1570. — .  .  .  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Islaraism  into  this  country,  a  j^tfirty  of 
Jews  and  Christians  had  found  their  way  to 
a  city  of  Malabar  called  Cadiuunloor."— 
TokMut'MMjakideem,  47. 

1572.— 

"  A  hum  Coohin,  e  a  ontro  Oananor, 
A  qnal  Chale,  a  qnal  a  ilha  da  pimenta, 

A  qual  Couliio,  a  qu.il  d^  Cranganor, 
E  OS  mais,  a  ijueui  o  mais  serve  e  cun- 
tenta.  .  .  OmAm,  vii.  85. 

1614.  — "The  Crerif  Siiinoriiie's  Deputy 
came  alKX>rd  .  .  .  anil  .  .  .  earnestly  j>er- 
auade<i  vs  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  till  he  might 
•end  to  the  Sanorine,  then  at  Gnagelor,  Iki- 
siegiDg  a  Chufle  of  the  Portagale."— /Vy^o^t, 
in  Purrkas,  i.  531. 

c.  1806. — "  In  like  manner  the  Jews 
of  ffmnghir  (Cranganore),  obeem'ng  the 

wcaknens  of  the  Sitnuiri  .  .  .  made  a  groat 
many  Mahomedans  drink  the  cup  of  mar- 
tyrdom. .  .  ."—MvhiMiit  KhAn  (writing  of 
ereata  in  16tb  oentury),  in  mU4,  riii.  388. 

CBANNY,  .s.  In  Bengal  coiniuonly 
n.sed  for  ;i  rleik  writing  English,  and 
thence  vulgarly  applied  geuerically  to 
the  East  Indians,  or  mif-easte  elass, 
fn)iii  ainon^  nlioin  Eiiglisli  copyists 
are  chiefly  recruited.  'Flie  original  is 
ffiad.  har^/nH^  Jdr&nL  which  Wilson 
derivM  from  Skt.  mraii,  *a  doer.' 


Knrana  is  aLso  the  name  of  one  of 
the  (so-called)  mixt  castes  of  the 
Hindus,  spning  from  a  Sndra  mother 
and  Vaisya  father,  or  (according  to 
some)  from  a  pure  Ksliatriya  mother 
by  a  fatiher  <»  degraded  Kahatriya 
•origin.  The  CKCupution  of  the  mem- 
l)er8  of  this  mixL  caste  is  that  of 
writers  and  accountants  ;  [see  RuUy. 
Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  i.  424  M^.j. 

Tlu'  won!  was  prohaMy  ftt  one  time 
applied  by  natives  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  toe  Oovenanted  CiTil  Service 
— "  Writers,"  ius  they  wore  designated. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  "Seir 
Afutaqhenn"  and  from  Hugh  Boyd. 
And  in  our  own  remembrance  the 
"  Writers'  Buildings "  in  Calcutta, 
where  those  young  gentlemen  were 
at  one  time  ipiarter^  (a  range  of 
aj)artments  which  has  lunv  Imhmi  trans- 
figured into  a  s|tlt'ndid  series  of  public 
oftices,  but,  \s  islIv,  has  been  leept  to 
its  old  name),  was  known  to  the  natim 
as  Kardni  ki  Bdrik. 

c  1350.— "They  have  the  custom  that 
when  a  ship  amvee  from  India  oreleewhwe, 

the  slaves  of  the  Sultan  .  .  .  carry  with 
them  complete  suits  .  .  .  for  the  /(oSftaa  or 
skipper,  and  for  the  kir&nl,  wfaois  theddp's 
clerk."— JiaiHta,  ii.  198. 

„  "The  second  day  after  our  ar- 
rival at  the  port  of  Kaihlkari,  the  princessS 
esoorted  the  nathoddh  (or  skipper),  the  Id- 
rial,  or  deric.  .  .  ."—/Ml.  iv.  260. 

c.  l.'OO.  "The  Karrinl  is  a  writer  who 
keeps  the  uccounLs  of  the  ship,  and  eej  vea 
out  the  water  to  the  pewwigerB.**— ./ia 
{BlockmanH),  i.  280. 

c.  1610. — "Le  Secretaire  s'apelle  carana 
.  .    '-Pynofd  d$  Laml,  i,  1S8;  [Hak.  8oc 

i.  2141. 

[1611. — "  l>oubt  you  not  but  it  is  too  true, 
howsoever  the  Cnumy  Hatters  you  with 
better  hopes." — JJanvers^  LtUtrt,  i.  117,  and 
aeedtooi.  i90. 

[1684.  —  "  Ye  Nocedii  and  Cnuiee."— 
Prii^Uy  Diarif  tff  Ft.  «5tf.  Ueorgr,  iiL  111.] 

o.  1781.— *' The  gentlemeii  likewise,  other 
than  the  Military,  who  are  in  high  offices  and 
employments,  have  amongst  themselves  de- 
grees of  service  and  work,  which  have  not 
come  ninately  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  the 
whole  of  taem  coHeotively  are  eaUed 
Carranis." — .S>»V  yfutaiihi^in,  ii.  r>43. 

1793.—"  But,  as  Gay  baa  it,  example  gaina 
where  precept  fails.  As  an  encouragement 
therefore  to  my  brother  oranniee,  I  will  offer 
an  instance  or  two,  which  are  remembered  as 
good  Company's  jokes."— JShi^  Alfd|  Tht 
Indian  Obsernfr,  42. 

1810.— "The  Cranny,  or  clerk,  may  be 

either  a  native  Anneaian,  a  native  Portu- 

fieee,  or  a  Bengallee."— H  iY/ia^nMin,  V.  J/. 
200. 
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ISat.— "Niudr,  nee  bail  taken  (or  2000 
rupoo.4.  The  Crany  will  write  your  evidence, 
GapUin  ForrMter;'— FAr  lial^,  i.  311 

It  is  rnrioMs  to  tiiul  this  word  ex- 
plained by  au  old  French  writer,  in 
•ImoBt  the  modern  application  to  East 
ludiani?.  This  sliows  that  the  won} 
was  used  at  ft««i  in  something  f>f  its 
Hindu  sense  of  ouf  of  niixt  blood. 

1653. — "  Ives  k&ranes  wnt  enirenflree  d'vn 
Mentis,    ft   (I'vnc    Iniiic'iine,   li-^'^iifls  «M»iit 
oliaustrt's.    Co  mot  do  Kftn^ntf  vient  a  mon 
•dviit  de  Kaitx,  qui  n^nifle  «o  l^un  1ft  terro, 
ott  bien  la  oouleur  notre,  oomme  ai  I'oa  tou- 
loit  dire  par  kanaes  lea  enfaiui  du  pain,  on 
bien  les  noirs  :  il<<  f>nt  Ics  mc'^rnc's-  adunntii^e» 
dans  leur  professious  quo  le?*  autrcx  Mc.iti.'*." 
— D€  la  Boultaue-ie-G'ou:,  od.  ISfw,  i>. 
Cbmpar*  in  M,  Poh^  Bk.  I.,  ch.  18.  bit*  { 
atataoMni  about  tha  Oanwnaa,  and  not«  ■ 
tbaiaoB*  I 

OKAPB,  a.  This  ia  no  Oriental  : 
word,  though  crape  comes  from  China.  , 

It  is  the  French  rripe^  i.e.  crejtp*;  Lat.  , 
cn'.9vtiA^  meaning  frizzed  or  minutely 
curled.  Ai  the  wonl  is  L'iven  in  a 
16th  century  quot^tiou  by  Littn',  it  i.n 
probable  that  the  name  was  tii-st  ap- 
plied to  a  Europe  texture.  [Its  use 
m  English  dates  from  16SS,  aeoording 
to  the  .V.  £./>.] 

"  I  own  Derhaps  1  might  dadra 
Soma  Mawb  of  tnia  Cadiinara— 

Some  narrowy  crapaa  of  China  lilk. 
Like  wrinkleu  akiiu,  or  scalded  luilk." 
0.  W,  ffelmmt  'OomUnimtaU.* 

CBEASE,  CBIS,  &c.,  a.  A  kind 
of  dagger,  which  is  the  character* 

iatic  wt-iiipou  of  the  Malay  nations  ; 
from  the  Javanehe  name  of  the  wea{K>n, 
adopted  in  Malay,  krU^  kirU,  or  kn* 
(see  Fa  we,  Thd.  ./ammm-ZraitfOU,  1376, 
Crairfiir(rs  Malny  Did.  s.v.,  Jaru*z, 
JavaiinscKSciierL  Woordenbotky  202). 
The  word  has  heen  generalised,  and 
is  rifti  ii  apiilic'l  tf)  anulf^ms  weapons 
of  other  nations  as  *an  Arab  crecu^,' 
he.  It  seems  probahle  that  the  H. 
word  kirich.,  applied  to  a  straight 
sword,  and  now  ahnost  sj)ecifirally  to 
a  HWonl  ol  Euiujaan  make,  is  identical 
with  the  Malay  word  krU.  S«'e  the 
form  of  the  litf'-i  word  in  li;irl><»s;i, 
almost  exactly  kinch.  Perhaps  Turki 
iH/ldk  is  the  original.  [Platts  gives 
Skt.  A-riVi,  *a  sort  of  knife  or  dagger.*] 
It  lleiuuud  is  right  in  his  tniiislation 
of  the  Arab  lUUitiom  of  the  9th  and 
ipth  centuries,  in  correcting  a  reading, 
otherwise  uninteliigiblei  to  Mri,  we 


shall  liave  a  very  early  adoption  of 
this  word  hj  Western  travellers.  It 
(Kcurs,  however,  in  a  paaaage  reladng 

to  Ceylon. 

c.  910. — "  Fonnerly  it  wa«  cotnmun  enough 
to  aee  in  this  island  a  man  of  the  country 
vrolk  into  tha  market  graflping  in  his  hand 
a  khxi,  a  dogger  pecuUsr  to  tha 
country,  of  admirable  make,  and  Mhar)'^'><)<^ 
to  the  tinort  edge.  The  man  would  lay 
hntul.H  on  the  wealthiest  of  the  merchanta 
that  ha  found,  take  him  by  the  throat, 
hiandidi  hfai  dagger  before  nis  eyew,  and 
fimiUy  dnifr  him  fiiitwifle  (if  the  town.  .  .  ." 
HeJutioH,  kc.,  jxir  Jieiiuiud,  p.  156 ;  and  (too 
Afabie  text,  p.  120^  near  boMom. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  eili  adopted 

by  Alboquenpie  m  a  piece  of  state 
costume.  When  he  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Sheikh  Ismael,  i^,  the 
Sh&h  of  Peraia,  lamad  SHI!,  at  Ormus^ 

we  read  : 

Lll."!. — "For  their  reception  there  was 
l>re]k(irod  A  daia  of  three  atepM  .  .  .  which 
wa.>»  covered  with  caqiets,  and  the  Oovomor 
f>eat«d  thereon  in  a  decorated  chair,  arrayed 
in  a  tunic  and  surooat  of  black  danuuik, 
with  his  coUar,  and  his  goldan  cria,  an  I 
damrfbad  before,  and  witit  hie  big,  lung 
snow  white  beard  ;  and  at  the  hack  of  the 
tiai!4  the  captain.*)  and  gentlemen,  hand- 
somely attired,  with  their  aworda  girt,  and 
behind  them  their  pages  with  lanoea  and 
targets,  and  all  nncofered." — Qwreo,  ii. 
423. 

The  portrait  of  Allxxjuerr^ue  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  Mr.  Birch's  Tnitiftlatinn  of  tho  Com- 
mentaries, reoliaes  the  snow-white  beard, 
tunic,  and  block  aurooat,  but  tha  erit  ia 
miiwing.  [The  ICaky  Oresss  is  fafarrad  to 
in  iii.  o&.] 

1616.— "Thty  iro  nirt  with  belta,  and 
carry  daggers  in  their  waists,  wrought  with 
rich  inlain  work,  these  they  call  qnariz."— > 
Barbota,  193. 

1662.-  "  And  the  quartannastar  raa  np 
to  the  top,  and  tiianoa  beheld  the  aoQ  or 

TimTit.i  rajii  tn  1)0  «it(u\ding  orer  the  Cnptnin 
Major  with  a  cria  half  drawn." — CattaHAedOf 

1672.- 

** .  .  .  asseiitada 
]A  n«i  ^remio  da  Aurora,  onda  nasoastek 
Opulenta  Malaca  nometida  I 
Aa  aattaa  Teaenosaa  que  lizeste ! 
OaocllMieoniqnajatavcjoiirm.'ldii.  ..." 

CamOetf  z.  44. 

By  Burton : 

"...  so  strong  thy  site 
there  on  Aurr^ra'a  bosom,  whence  they  rise, 
thou  Home  of  Opulanoe,  Malacca  hight  1 
The   poyaoned  arrows  which  tiSina  art 

supplies, 

the  kriaea  thirsting,  as  i  see,  for  fight. . .  .** 

1680.— A  vooabalanr  of  **Wotdea  at  tha 
natnmn  language  of  laua"  in  the  vojrage  of 
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Sir  Fr.  Drake,  hM  OMdNb 
Ji«il.  iv.  246. 

[1664.— •*CMm.'*  8oeqiiotatianiiiMi«r  a 

1586-88.— "The  custom  i»  that  whenever 
the  King  (of  Java)  doth  die  .  .  .  the  wives 
of  the  Haid  Kin^;  .  .  .  every  oiio  with  a 
dnfr>r'T  in  her  hand  (which  dagger  they  call 
a  crese,  and  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor)  stab 
thenuielvea  to  the  baart."— ObmnufiM,  in 
Hakl.  iT.  887. 

IMl.— "Fnitliarmom  I  anjoin  and  ordar 

in  the  luiine  of  our  said  Lord  .  •  .  tbat  no 
servant  go  armed  whether  it  be  with  staves 
or  do^en*,  or  criaaea."  PrtK.-!.  of  Vi-  enui 
Maduoi  d'AUta^uerque  in  Archiv.  l*ari. 
OrimkOt  ftMS.    pk  996. 

1598.  —  "  In  the  Western  part  of  the  Island 
(Sumatra)  is  Hananoabo  whare  tbey  make 
Poinyards,  whioh  in  India  are  ealled  Chryaet. 
which  ;irL'  very  well  accounted  and  cstoomed 
di."~LtMckuUtn.  33  i  (with  some  slight  dif- 
tewKWof  iwdiiv,  Hak.  Soe.  i.  UOP 

1602.—".  .  .  rhinosische  Ddoban,  ao  m 
Cria  nennon."— //f(/riu«,  i.  33. 

o.  1610.  — "  Ocux-lk  ont  d'ordinaire  \  lenr 
co?>to  VII  jKii^'iLird  ond£  qui  s'apello  cris,  ot 

3ai  viont  d'Achen  en  Sumatra,  de  laua,  ot 
•  la  Chine.  "—Pyrardd^  hu  ai,  i.  121 ;  [Hak. 
Boc.  i.  161] ;  also  see  ii.  101 ;  [ii.  162,  170]. 

1631.-"  MalayoaoriMS,  Aiabaaaltengoa." 
— MaUtea  Conq*idada^  is.  88. 

IM— "The  Creaaat  ia  a  small  thing  like 
a  Baggonet  whiah  thay  alwaya  wear  in  War 
or  Paaoe,  at  Woik  or  nay,  fnin  the  greatast 
of  them  to  the  poonafcor  maanaat  panou." — 

Dumpier,  i.  33/. 

1690.— "And  as  the  Japanners  ...  rip 
upthairBowdawitbaGlto. . . (Mnytoa, 

ifs. 

1727. — "A  Page  of  twelve  Years  of  Age 

.  .  .  (aaid)  that  he  wouM  shew  him  the  Way 
to  die,  and  with  that  hu  took  a  CXMM, 
and  ran  himself  throu}<h   the  body."— ^. 

MamiUon,  ii.  99 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  981. 

1770.—"  The  people  never  go  without  a 
poniard  which  they  oall  cm."— Jfayna/ 

(tr.  1777),  i.  97. 

c  1850^.— "They  (the  English)  chew 
haahUi,  cot  themaalTaa  with  poiaonad 
gre>aea  .  .  .  ta.<(te  every  poison,  buy  every 
aecret."— ifWunoiu  English  Traii*  [ed.  186^ 

The  Portuguese  also  formed  a  word 
crisada,  a  blow  with  a  cris  Oi.s- 
tanhedOf  iii.  379).  And  in  Eugliiih  we 
Inda  v«il>to*emM';  see  ia  FunhtUf 
iASS,  and  this: 

1604.— "This  Boyhog  we  tortnred  not^ 
baeanaa  of  hia  confessicm,  bat  uymd  him."— 
Aat$  DiMcmrm  qf  lava,  in  Fm^tm,  i.  175. 

[1704.— "At  wlueh  our  people  .  .  .  were 
■Met  of  th«B  «Ntnd.  — Meige»' 
JOiary,  Hnk.  fkie.  iL  coouxfiL] 


Also  mBnMftAUtnd^AtS^tam 

Malayu : 

"He  was  in  coii.<MXiuence  craaaed  at  the 
shop  of  a  sweetmeat  seller,  hia  blood 
flowed  on  the  groimd,  but  his  body  dis> 
appeared  miraciuously." — Sijara  Malajtu,  in 

OSEDERE,  DEL.  An  old  mercan> 
tile  tenn. 

1818.— ' '  Del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  the 
reaponaibility  of  oafaonB  to  whom  gooda 
waia  ■old-^Maiin£ioii  |  pw  oant.''— Jftf. 
I'wm,  i.  286. 

0BBOIiE»  8.  This  word  ia  never 

iised  by  the  English  in  India,  though 
the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  m 
England  of  supposing  it  to  be  an 
Anilo-Iiidian  term.  The  imginal,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  Span,  crtolh,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymolM^  whence 
the  TVeneh  erMe,  a  pemn  olHBiiropeau 

blfKxl  but  colonial  birth.  See  Sk^nt, 
who  concludes  that  criollo  is  a  negro 
corniption  of  criadillo,  dim.  of  (Tuufo, 
and  18  =  ' little  nursling.'  Criadoi^ 
cruulas^  acconiing  to  Pyrard  de  Laval, 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  89  uq.\  were  used  at 
Goa  for  male  and  female  i^rvanta. 
Ami  MP  t}ie  pa.ssage  quoted  under 
NEELAM  from  Correa,  where  the 
MTOfde  *apmrel  and  eematB*  an  in 
the  original  *I(mIq  o/oto  •  criadoa.' 

17^2,  "  Mr.  Macintosnh  being  the  son  of 
a  Scutch  Planter  by  a  French  Creole,  of  one 
of  the  Weat  Indb  udands,  is  as  amrlhy  and 
ill-looking  a  man  as  ia  to  be  aeen  on  the 
Portugueaa  Walk  on  the  Royal  Exchange.'* 
— Prtcc'a  Ohmvttimtt  ho,  in  FtM»  Tmett, 
i.  9. 

CROCODILE,  R.  This  word  is 
seldom  used  in  India ;  alligator  (q.v.) 
being  the  term  almost  inirariablj  em- 
ployed. 

c.  1328.— "There  be  also  coquodrilea, 
which  are  vulgarly  oallad  takiSUx  |Xat. 
eatcatrix,  *a  oookabica*].  .  .  .  Thaae  ani- 
mals he  liko  H/jirds,  and  have  a  tail  stretched 
over  all  like  unto  a  lizard's,"  6bo. — Friar 
JonkunMt  p.  19. 

IfiPO.  — " One  Crocodile  was  .<m)  huiro  ami 

greedy  that  he  devnured  an  A/iftamha,  that 
)  a  chained  company  of  eight  or  nine  alavea* 
bat  the  indigestible  Iron  paid  him  his  waoai^ 
and  morthered  the  murtherer."— i4iMmw 
BaM  (Wast  Afrioa),  in  Furdku,  tt.  985. 

[1870.  "...  I  have  been  compelled  to 
amputjilo  the  limbs  of  persiJtis  seized  by 
CTOcodilea  (Miiij<j>-r).  .  .  .  The  Alligator 
(oAarta/)  sometimes  devours  children. . .  ."— 
V^Mtnt  MtdL,  Jwritft.  m  Iwiia,  886  aej.]. 
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CBOBE,  8.  One  hundred  lakhs,  i.e. 
10,000,000.  ThiiB  a  crore  of  nipees 
waa  for  nmnv  years  almost  the  exact 
equivalent  of  a  inillioii  sterling.  It 
had  once  l>een  a  gCMjd  deal  niort-,  and 
has  now  been  for  some  years  a  good 
deal  lev.  The  H.  is  ibarvr,  Skt.  Aoli. 

c.  131.5.— "Kales  Dew.ir,  the  filler  ct 
Malmr,  enjoyed  u  highly  ]>n>Hi>cn)UflIife.  . .  . 
His  coffers  were  ropleto  with  wonlth,  inao* 
much  that  in  the  aty  ot  MardI  (Mftdtin) 
there  were  1200  ontM  of  golcl  depoeitod, 
every  erorr  \yeing  efjual  to  a  thousand  laks, 
and  every  Ink  U>  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars."  -  W'ajisdf,  in  Ji/h'f>t,  iii.  .V2.  N.B. — 
The  reeding  of  the  word  iv-'./r  ia  however 
dofahtfol  here  (see  note  by  Elliot  t»  toeoj. 
In  any  ease  the  value  of  erors  ia  miiBtated  by 
Wanlf. 

c.  1343.  — "They  told  mo  that  a  certain 
Hindu  farmed  the  reTenue  of  the  city  and 
its  territories  (Daulatahad)  for  17  karfir  .  . . 
as  for  the  k&rOr  it  i-  «>.|iiivulcnt  to  100  inh, 
and  the  lai  to  100,000  diuarv."— /6h  BatiUa, 

c.  13.'iO.~"  In  the  course  of  three  years  hv 
hiid  niisjippnjpriated  about  a  kior  of  lanhtji 
from  the  revenue." — ZiA-Mddbt-Barm%f  in 

E/lifit,  iii.  '247. 

c.  ir»!^).  —  "Zealous  and  upright  men  were 
mit  in  t  hiir^e  of  the  revenues,  each  over  one 
KrOr  of  dams.''  (These,  it  appeenk  were 
oaUed  Mrfi.)— ifta-t-^*tart,  £.18. 

1609.  —  "The  King's  yooroly  Income  of 
his  Crowne  Land  is  fiftie  C^ou  of  Aupitu, 
every  Okmi  is  an  hundred  LeeiOf  and  every 

Lrrl-f  is  nn  hundred  thousand  RtgriM," — 
MatckiM,  in  J'urcha$,  i.  216. 

1628.— **The  revenue  of  all  the  territorie-« 

under  the  Eiii|KTi)r-*  «»f  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
cording U^  the  Koyal  registers,  Ui  six  arbr 
and  thirty  kron  of  ddms.  One  arb  is  equal 
to  a  hundred  kron  (a  hvr  being  ten  miUions) 
and  a  hundred  Kron  of  dd»u  are  equivalent 
to  two  Irrort  and  fifty  lars  of  niiteee." — 
Mukammad  iSharij  Uatutji,  in  EUiU,  viL  138. 

1680.— **The  ifuSefrorOovemourof  Bnifal 

was  reputed  to  have  loft  Iwhind  him  at  his 
Death,  twenty  Couroufl  of  Kouiiius :  A 
konron  is  an  hundred  thousand  lai^"— 

Ovington,  189. 

1757. — "In  consideration  of  the  losses 
which  the  English  OooipaQy  have  WMtained 
...  I  will  give  then  one  enra  of  rupees." 
— OrMM»  ti.  162  (ed.  1808). 

e.  178ft.— "The  revenues  of  the  city  of 
*  Deooa,  «»ee  the  eapital  of  Bengal,  at  a  low 
estimation  amount  annually  to  tero  kherore. " 

— Carrarcio/i's  hif'  of  CI  1  if,  i,  172. 

1797. —  "An  Englishman,  for  H.  E.s 
amusement,  introduced  the  elegant  Euro- 
pean diversion  of  a  race  in  s,ii.kx  Ity  old 
women  i  the  Nabob  was  delighted  Itcvond 
■Meaort^  and  deelared  that  taoogh  he'  had 
•peat  a  <■«■•  of  mpeee  ;  .  .  in  procuring 
amoieiBeBl.  he  had  aever  found  one  so 
plettrfng  to  him."— 3Vi>i«i0M<ft,  Mtm,  i.  407. 


1879.- 

'*  <Tell  ne  what  Uee  heyoad  oar 

gntcs.' 

Thou  one  replied,  'The  city  first,  fair 
Prince ! 

And  next  King  Bimbas&ra's  realm,  and 

then 

The  vast  tiat  world  with  crorea  on  croiea 
of  folk.*" 
SbrS^Armold,  Tke  Light  Atia, 

[GBOBI,  8.  "  The  possessor  or  col- 
lects of  a  kror,  or  ten  milliona,  of 

any  pivi-n  kind  of  money ;  it  was 
especially  applied  as  au  otticial  desig- 
nation, under  the  Mohammedan  govern- 

ment,  to  a  collector  of  revenne  to  the 
extent  of  a  kror  of  darns,  or  250,000 
rupees,  who  waa  also  at  various  times 
invested  with  the  general  superm- 

tfiidcTice  of  th<'  lands  in  his  district, 
and  the  charge  ol  the  {H)lice."  (ll'iUon.) 

[c.  1590. — See  ({notation  under  CBOBE. 

[1675.  —  "  Nor  does  this  exempt  them 

fmm  pifhrnshinq  the  Nabob's  Crewry  "r 
tiovemour:" — VuU,  lltdget'  Diary ^  ilak. 
See.  li.  eeuxix.] 

[CBOTCHET,  KUBACHE^ 
)»roperly  /Tardd^',  the  sea-port  ana 

ehief  town  of  the  itrovinee  uf  Sind, 
which  i.s  a  ereation  of  the  British  rule, 
no  t*)wn  ajtiM-aring  to  have  e.\ist>ed  on 
the  site  hefore  1725.  In  As  Suviiti'.s 
lli'^tury  of  the  Caliphs  (E.T.  p.  229)  the 
captui-e  of  Kirakh  or  Kiraj  is  men- 
tioned. Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  thinks  that 
thi.s  plat  e  was  pmlwibly  situated  in  if 
not  named  from  Kacldi.  Jarrett  {Ain^ 
ii.  344,  note)  sunjKtses  this  to  he* 
Kanichi,  which  Elhot  identified  with 
the  Krokala  of  Arrian.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  dwelt  the  Arabioi  or 
Arabitai.  The  harbour  of  Kar&chi  waa 
possihly  the  Porns  Alcxandri,  where 
I^earchus  was  detained  by  the  monsoon 
for  tiroity-foiir  days  (see  McOrindU^ 
Andmi  Indian  167,  S62). 

[1812.  "  Krtjm  Crotchey  to  ('ai.o  Mi.nse 
the  ^people  call  themselves  Balouches." — 
Moner,  Jummef  tkrvu^  Penia,  p.  5. 

"...  spices  of  all  kinds,  which 
nre  utrried  fnmt  Bombay  ...  to  Koiatchoe 
or  other  ports  in  Bind.**  JI|iMni«pns*f 
OauM,  u  384.] 

GBOW  PHBA8AVT,   a.  The 

jM>pular  Anglo-Indian  name  of  a  some- 
wliat  ignoble  bird  (Fam.  Cuculidae)^ 
commoB  all  over  the  plains  of  Iadia» 
in  Bnrmai  and  tha  Uandsi  Tis.  Olm- 
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tropus  rufipennis,  Illiger.  It  is  held  in 
India  to  give  oinenii. 

1878.— "The  orov-pheuaat  «talk«  post 

with  his  chestnut  wings  dnx)ping  by  his 
dide."  —  Phil.  Jiobinson,  Jn  Afy  JtuiiaH 

1883.— "There  is  th:it  ungainly  object  the 
eitucal,  crow-pheaa&nt,  juiigle-cruw,  or  what- 
ever else  you  like  to  call  the  miscelUineous 
tiling,  MitcUunben  tbioagh  a  creeper-laden 
boflh  or  apreede  it*  reddfih-bay  wings  and 
makes  a  slow  voyage  to  the  next  troo.  To 
judge  by  its  api»earance  only  it  might  1k)  a 
crow  developing  fur  ;i  iwucock,  but  it«  voice 
■eeuM  to  hero  been  borrowed  from  a  bleck- 
iMwd  HKmlMj.''— TVOet  on  wtf  /VMhcr,  155. 

CUBES,  8.  The  f niit  of  tlie  Fiver 
OmMo,  a  climbing  shrab  of  the  Malay 

region.  [Ite  Hind,  name  kabdh  chtnl 
marks  its  importation  from  the  Eiast 
by  Chinese  merchauta.]  The  word  and 
the  articles  were  well  known  in  £urope 
in  tlie  Middle  Apes,  the  former  l)eing 
taken  directly  from  the  Arab,  kabdbah. 
It  was  i^qedT  as  a  spice  like  other 
peppers,  though  less  common,  ^e 
iniportaticm  into  Europe  had  become 
inhniie^imal,  when  it  revived  in  last 
century,  owinp  t»>  the  medieinal  power 
of  the  article  iiaviiig  Kecome  known  to 
our  medical  oiticers  during  the  British 
oecupatioii  of  JaTa(1811-16X  Several 
jvarticulars  of  interest  will  be  fomul  in 
Hanburu  and  Fliickiger't  Fhannaccp. 
526,  and  in  the  notes  to  Marco  PotOf  li. 
380. 

c.  943. — "The  territories  of  thin  Prince 
(the  MahaFBja  of  the  lales)  prodooe  all  sorts 
of  tipkm  and  aromatics.  .  .  .  The  exports 
are  eamphor,  lign-alooa,  clove,  sandal -wood, 
betal-nut,  nutmeg,  cardamutu,  cubeb  ial- 
MM).  .  .  ."—Mafiklh  L  841 ««. 

18th  cent. — 
*'  Theo  canol  and  the  licoris 
And  swote  savoury  nioynte  I  wis, 
Theo  gilof re,  qnybibe  and  mace.  .  .  ." 

King  A  li'inntulrr,  in  If Vft<r'*  Mtir, 

H«m.,  i.  279. 

1296.— '* This  Island  (Java)  of  rarpami- 
in^  wealth,  prodncing  black  pepper,  nutmegs, 
spikenard,  galingalo,  calMl%  elovee.  .  •  ." 
—Marco  Polo,  u.  254. 

e.  1828. — **T1iere  too  (in  Jtma)  are  pro- 
duced cubebs.  and  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and 
all  the  other  finest  spices  except  pepper." — 
MUrnr  Jordanut,  31. 

c.  1340.  — "TA*-  fof fairing  ar^  .wW  ^/  th^ 
found.  R,\w  silk  ;  saffron  ;  olovo-stalks  aad 
cloT&'< :  cubebB;  lign-aloas,  .  ,  ."—Ptgoiotli, 
in  Co/Aay,  iic,  p.  305. 

„  "  Cnbebe  are  of  two  kinds,  i.f. 
domestic  and  wild,  and  Ixjth  should  be 
•atire  and  light,  aod  of  good  smell ;  and  the 
— Imown  from  the  wild  in  this 


way,  that  the  former  are  a  little  more  brown 
than  the  wild  ;  also  the  domestic  are  roond, 
whilst  the  wild  have  the  lower  part  a  little 
flattened  underneath  like  flattened  buttons." 
— PegoloUi,  in  Cathay,  Ac. ;  in  orig.  874  teq. 

c.  1880.— "Take  fresh  porlL  seethe  it» 
chop  It  small,  and  grind  it  well :  pot  to  it 

hard  volks  of  cgg.-<,  well  mixed  together, 
with  dried  currants,  j>owder  of  cinnamon, 
and  maces,  cubebs,  and  cloves  whole."— 
lUeipr  \n  Wright's  IkrmrMlc  Mannrrt,  350. 

\jci  us  talk  of  cubebs;  al- 
though, necorrling  ti>  Sepulveda,  we  seldooi 
use  them  aloue,  and  only  in  com{KnmdM. 

"  0.  Tis  not  so  in  India  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  much  used  by  the  Moors  soaked  in 
wine  .  .  .  and  in  their  native  region,  which 
is  Java,  they  are  habitually  used  for  coldness 
of  stomach  ;  you  may  believe  me  they  hold 
them  for  a  very  great  medicine." — Uewda, 
f.  80-80I-. 


1672.  —  "The   Indian  .  , 
CabelwssoordialsforthestoiiHMli.  .  .  .**— 

AcotUi,  p.  1S8. 

1612.— "Qabebe,  the  pound  .  .  .  xvi.  s." 
— Jtoltt  mtd  rafMtfMtm  (Bootland). 

1874.—"  In  a  list  of  drugs  to  be  sold  in 
the  .  .  .  city  of  Ulm,  a.d.  1596,  cubebiare 
mentioned  .  .  .  the  price  for  half  an  ottnoe 
being  8  krtiuen:''^Mamb,  *  Ftlkk,  527. 

0T7BEEB  BUBB,  n.^.  This  was  a 
famous  l>aiivan-tree  on  an  island  of 
the  Nerbudda,  some  12  m.  N.£.  of 
BMocfa,  and  a  fttTotirite  resort  of  the 

English  there  in  the  18th  <  entnry.  It 
is  oescribed  by  Forlxis  in  his  Or.  Man. 
i.  28  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  16,  and  in  Pandurang 
Sari,  ed.  1873,  ii.  137  teqa.].  Forbea 
says  that  it  was  thus  calk-d  liy  the 
Hindus  in  memory  of  a  favourite 
saint  (no  doabt  BlabSr).  Poflsibly,  how- 
ever,  the  name  was  merely  tne  Ar. 
kabir,  'great,'  given  by  some  Mahom- 
medan,  and  misinterpreted  into  an 
alliuioii  to  the  aectariaa  leader. 

[1623.— "On  an  other  side  of  the  city,  but 
out  of  the  circuit  of  the  houses,  in  an  open 

Elace,  is  seen  a  great  and  fsir  tree,  of  tnat 
ind  which  I  saw  in  the  sea  ootsts  of  Persia, 
near  OrmuR,  called  there  Lul,  but  here  iJsr. 
—P.'drlla  Van,-,  Hiik.  S.«  ,  i.  35.    Mr.  Grey 
identiaes  this  with  the  CUBEESBURR.] 

1818. — **The  tK>pular  tradition  among  the 
Hindus  is  that  a  man  of  great  sanctity 
named  Kubeer,  having  cleaned  his  teeth, 
as  is  pnictised  in  India,  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  stock  it  into  the  ground,  that  it  took 
root,  and  beeime  wbat  ft  novis.**— OiiplMMl, 
in  Tr,  LU,  Sat.  So.  i.  290. 

UUOUVA,  OUOUVABA,  s.  A  cry 

of  alarm  or  warning ;  Malayal.  hlkkny<i, 
'  to  cry  out ' ;  not  use<i  by  Rn^liah, 
but  foimd  among  Portuguese  wnten^ 
who  formed  cueu.'^ada  from  tlia  natiTa 
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word,  as  they  did  Crimtda  from  krU 
<8ee  0BBA8B)b  See  CbrrM,  lembM,  ii. 

2.  826.  See  also  quotation  from 
Teniient,  under  OOU,  ftiul  compare 

Avistriiliau  coory. 

1525. — "On  this  immediately  some  of  his 
Natn  who  amnnpaniad  hin^  deairtd  to 
amito  tha  PortagiMM  who  were  going 
tiufaagli  the  street* ;  bnt  the  Hc^odor  would 
not  permit  it  ;  and  the  CainUtl  appnmchiiig 
the  King's  ]iAlace,  without  ent«3ring  to 
sneak  to  the  King,  ordered  thoae  cries  of 
tneirs  to  be  made  which  they  call  cnen- 
yidM,  and  in  a  few  minatea  there  gnthered 
tcgather  more  than  2000  Naira  with  thair 
Coma,  ii.  926. 


1848.—"  At  the  house  of  the  V^^god  there 

was  a  high  encli)«nrr-wr»!l  nf  st'ino,  where 
the  (krvernor  collected  all  his«  |>«x>ple,  and 
those  of  the  counir}'  came  trooping  with 
bows  and  anows  and  a  few  maU&kicks, 
raising  graal  eries  and  eMOsradaa,  sneh  as 
they  employ  to  call  each  other  to  war,  just 
like  oianev  when  they  are  going  to  take 
Wing.**— /MC  iT.  «27. 

GUDDALOBE,  u.p.  A  place  on 
the  marine  backwater  16  m.  8.  of 

Pondi«  ]i<Trv,  famous  in  {]u>  t-arly 
Anglo-iudiau  history  of  Ckironiundel. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Ooiupany  in 
1682-3,  and  Fort  St.  David's '  was 
erected  there  fHH>n  after,  ProljaMy 
the  corri'tt  name  is  Kadal-ftr,  '  Sea- 
Town.'  [The  Madnu  GIom.  gives  Tain. 
itflWa/,  •  iuu' t  ion,'  >?r,  ' \  illage,'  hecause 
it  Stauoa  on  tiie  couliueiK-e  of  the 
Kadilam  and  Faravanar  Biven.] 

(177S.— "Fort8t.DaTkl{8  .  .  .  bnOtoaa 

rifling  ground,  nKtut  a  milo  fn»m  the  Black- 
Town,  which  is  called  Caddalora." — Ivtt, 

p.  WO 

CUDDAPAH,  n.p.  Tel.  huUpa, 
[^threshold,'  said  to  take  it.s  name  from 
the  faet  tliat  it  is  siHiateilat  the  djt.Mi- 
iiig  of  the  iwi-'w  which  leada  to  the  lioly 
town  of  Trii«itty  {(iribhle^  Man.  of 
CuddajMiJi,  \>.  3)  ;  otliern  conneet  it 
with  Skt.  kriya^  '!'•*.>','  aiid  tlie 
Skt.  name  is  hri^ncufard\.  A  chief 
town  «nd  district  of  the  Madias  Presi- 
dency. It  is  always  MTitten  Kurpah 
in  Kirk]>;itrick'8  Transhition  of  Tippoo's 
LetUrt,  [and  see  Wilks,  Mytore^  ed. 
1869,  i.  3031  It  ha.'^  U'en  supgt»ted 
a.s  |>(w.sihle  that  it  is  the  KAPII^H  (for 
KAPIllH)  of  Ptolemy's  Tables.  [KuT- 
pah  indigo  is  quoted  on  the  London 
market.] 

17tt.— "The  chiefs  of  Shanoor  and  Kiipa 
abo  floUowwi  tha  sam  path."— 27.  <^  Hydur 


CUDDOO,  8..  A  ffeneric  tuuue  for 
pumpkins,  [hut  UBoally  applied  to  the 

muak-melon,  cucnrhita  vh>.<rli'ihi  (Watt^ 
Econ.  IHd.  ii.  640)].    Himi.  Kaddu. 

[1870.— "  Pumpkin,  Red  and  White— Hind. 
KnddM.    tUs  TegetaUe  grows  in  great 

abundance  in  all  ]^-irt.s  of  the  Oeeoaa.**— 

Itidd-n,  Ind.  liuui.  Kco.i.  568.] 

CUDDY,  .s.  Tlie  i»nh]ic  or  captain's 
cahin  of  an  Indiautau  or  other  |Mia- 
senger  ship.  We  ham  not  been  able 
to  trace  tne  origin  satisfactorily.  It 
must,  however,  lie  the  same  with  the 
Dutch  and  Oerm.  hijuUy  which  has 
the  same  signification.  This  is  also 
the  S« aiiditiaviaii  lanj,'nages,  Sw.  in 
kdjnta^  Dan.  kuhyL  and  Grinuu  quotes 
hijtiU^  **Caateria,"  from  a  Tocabulary 
of  Saxon  woi-ds  used  in  tlie  first  half 
of  I5th  century.  It  is  perliaps  origin- 
ally the  same  with  the  Fr.  ooAuf*,  *a 
hovel/ which  Litire  (luotes  from  12th 
century  as  quaJuite.  Ducange  has  L. 
Latin  caAua,  V-asa,  tugurium,'  hut  a 
little  doubtfullv.  [Burton  (Ar.  Night*. 
xi.  109)  gives  P.  hmhih^  'a  room,'  and 
(<)m]»ares  Oumza.  Tlie  NJi.D.  leaves 
the  (piestion  doubtful.] 

1726.— "Neither  will  they  go  into  any 
ship's  Cayuyt  «>  long  as  they  see  any  one 
in  the  Skipj>cr'«  catiin  or  on  the  half-deck.'* 

1769.— "It  was  his  (the  Captain's)  in- 
variable practice  on  Sunday  to  let  down  a 
oanvan  curtain  at  one  end  of  the  cuddy 
.  .  .  and  to  road  the  church  service,— a 
duly  which  he  oon-iidered  a  complete  clear- 
ance of  the  mns  of  the  preceding  week."-* 
Lijr  \tf  lAjrd  Trigmnnitth,  i.  12. 

1848. — "The  yimngsters  amuiip  the  pas- 
sengers^ young  Cbaners  of  the  150th,  and 
poor  Httle  RiokettB,  coming  home  after  his 

third  fcvor.  ti«i"fl  to  (Iniw  out  Scdloy  at  the 
cuddy  tat >U',  and  miiko  him  tell  prodigi<»us 
.Htorifs  uVxjiit  himself  and  his  oxj^>loitii 
against  tigers  and  Napoleon." — tcmtte 
Fair,  ed.  1867,  ii.  256. 

OULQEE,  8.  A  jewelled  ^liune 
surmounting  the  tirpetK  or  aigrette 

upon  the  turban.  ShakesjMar  givei 
kahjh'i  as  a  Turki  woixl.  [Platts  gives 
kahhdf  kalghlt  and  refers  it  to  SkU 
kamiiL,  *a  spire.'] 

c.  l.'(14.  — "In  this  manner  the  people  of 
BArftn  catch  ijTeat  numbers  of  herons.  The 
KiUd-soj;  ['Plumes  worn  on  the  cap  or 
turlian  on  great  occasions.'  Also  see /'Kn/afr 
Tntdf  I{f/H)ri,  App„  u.  ocxv.J  are  of  the 
heron's  feathers.'  — Jlafcr,  164. 

17 1.'). —"John  Surman  received  a  vast  and 
Cii^ge  set  with  prsotous  stones."— IFkesfar, 
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.  1789.— **To  prasent  to  Omad  Hoy,  rix.  :— 

1  Odflb   1200  0  0 

1  SuriKi^e  (xln^Ji,  or  aignfeU)  .    dOO  0  0 
1  KiUot  (aee  KiUut)  .       .      .    250  0  0" 
-~Kxpm»n       XaM**  JKRiafstnaiail.  In 

LoMff,  193. 

17M.—  "  Th ra«  SvlgiML  three  SHrpaUken 
{■eettrpech),  iind  three  Ptidnh  (T)  (pmlai; 

H.  *a  Ijadjju,  li  flat  piece  i)f  h  iiuck 

ornament']  of  Die  value  u(  36,320  ru|iees 
have  been  ilei^intched  to  JOtt  ill  *  OMket."— 
Tippoo't  Lfttrrg,  'J<J;t. 

(1892.— Of  u  Banjara  ox  — "Over  the 
Wast's  forehead  is  h  shajHjd  fn>iitlet  of 
cotton  cloth  liordormi  with  patterns  in 
«oliOiir  with  pieccoi  of  mirror  aewn  iiif  and 
«rowiMd  by  a  kalgi  <>r  aigrette  of  peacock 
feather  tipe."— X.  Kipling,  Beast  and  Man 

[Tlie  won!  was  al.sf>  apjdied  to  ft  rich 
ailk  cloth  iiniM)rtefl  fnmi  India. 

11714. — In  a  li.^t  of  goods  belonging  to 
i-govemora  of  the  South  Sea  C. — "A  pair 
of  enlgee  window  enrtMiie."— 8  ter,  Natrt  A 
VI.  244.] 

OTTLMTTBEEA,  KOORMUREEA, 

&  Nautical  U.  kalmaritf<i^  'a  calm,' 
taken  direct  from  Port,  ealmaria  {Roe- 

CULSEY,  s.  Acconling  lo  the 
quotatiuTi  a  weight  of  aliout  a 


(Ikv.).  We  liave  trated  the  word, 
woich  is  rare,  also  in  Priiisep's  Tables 
^d.  Thtmas^  p.  IIT)),  as  a  measnre  in 
Bhflj,iba/«f.  And  we  Hiid  R.  Drunnnond 
Ifives  it :  ^^Knljife  or  Culjry  ((inz.).  A 
weight  of  sixteen  niaund.s"(the  Guzerat 
luaunda  are  about  40  lbs.,  therefore 
Jbaf«  =  aliout  640  lbs.).    [The  word  i.s 

Jrobably  Skt.  kalaii,  '  a  water  jan'  and 
enee  a  grain  measure.  The  Madras 
GloM.  gives  Can.  kalan  ah  a  measure  of 
ca|)acity  holding  14  Seers.] 

1S13. — "So  plentiful  are  mnngn*  .  .  . 
that  daring  my  residence  in  Ouzerat  they 
were  aold  in  the  public  market*  for  one 
rupee  the  eolaer ;  or  600  poaade  ia  Bngliah 
weight. "-fcNifte<^  Orieia,  Mm,  i.  80;  |lid. 
ed.  1.  20]. 

OUMBLT,  OUMLT,  CITMMTTL, 

a.  A  blanket ;  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
Skt.  kamhtdfi,  afipearing  in  the  verna- 
culars in  .slightly  varying  forms,  e.g. 
\l.  hnnlt.  Our  hrst  (juotJition  show.s  a 
curioiui  att*^njpt  to  conne<'t  thi.s  word 
with  the  Arab,  fmmmdl,  'a  ])orter'  (sec 
HUMMAITL),  and  with  the  aimers  hair 
of  John  Baptist's  raiment.  The  word 
ia  introdtteed  into  Portnguese  aa  earn- 
Mim  *a  doak.* 


c  1360.— "it  is  custoniar}'  to  make  of 
those  fibree  wet>weather  mantlett  for  thoee 
rustics  whom  they  call  eeamlU*  wboae 
business  it  is  to  carry  burdens,  and  also  to 
c.irry  men  unci  women  on  their  shoulders  in 
imlankirv*  {IrtHicit).  ...  A  garment,  nich 
as  I  mean,  of  this  camall  cloth  (and  aot 
camel  cloth)  I  wore  till  I  got  to  Florenoe. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  the  raiment  of  John  the 
Baptint  wan  of  that  kind.  For,  as  regards 
nvmel'a  hair^  it  is,  next  to  silk,  the  softest 
stuff  bx  VtM  mmd,  and  never  co\ihl  It.ive 
been  meant*  .  .  ."—JoIm  JiariffHoili,  iu 
Oatkajf,  888. 

1606.— "We   wear   nothing  more 
uuently  than  thoee  flsmhoHltt  "—Oottma, 

I  132. 

[c.  1810.— "Of  H  they  make  also  good 

store  of  cloaks  an<l  cntiCH,  called  by  the 
Indians  Mnnnatu,  and  W  the  Portiu^eae 
'Ormus  cambalit."*— /yw^  ^  LmMi, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  240.] 

1673.— "  I>eaving  off  to  wonder  at  the 
natives  <iuivenn>^  and  quaking  after  Sunwit 

wn^ng  themselree  in  a  oomUy  or  Hair* 
CloOi.'*— JVyw,  54. 

1690.— "Camleea,  which  are  a  sort  of 
Hair  Coat  made  in  Perria.  .  .  ."— Ona^lON, 

455. 


1718.— "  Butas  a  body  called  1 

ItiiAlfn.  OT  blanket  wearers,  were  going  to 
join  (jluiiidaonm,  their  commander,  they 
fell  in  with  a  l"  niy  of  troops  of  Mahratta 
horse,  who  forbade  their  going  further." — 
Suit  Mniafherin,  L  148. 

1781.  -"Olio  oomley  nn  a  coverinjx  .  .  . 
4  /aHomu,  6  dubSi  0  C(iuk."—frm>ii  Kructuf* 
of  Hon.  J.  Lindsay,  li»t»  t^f  ijhidaai^  m, 

1798.—".  .  .  a  large  black  Kummvl*  or 
blanket."— (?.  Fori'tn;  Tnu-^Ln,  i.  194. 

1800.— "One  of  the  old  gentlemen,  ob- 
"         "  vcri"  hard 


serving  that  I  looked  vcr}'  hard  at  hist 
was  alarmed  lest  I  should  think  he  po 
numerous  flcxsks  of  sheep." — Letter  of  AV 

T.  Miinro,  in  Life,  i.  281. 

1813.— Forbes  has  caaulaMia.— Or.  Jiem* 

i.  195 ;  [2d.  ed.  i.  108]. 

OXTHMEBBUND,  a.  A  girdle. 
H.  from  P.  kamar-barut,  i.e. '  loin-liand.' 
Such  an  article  of  dre^s  is  habitually 
worn  by  domestic  servants,  ]a'ons,  and 
irregular  troops ;  but  any  waist-belt  is 
so  ternied. 

[1534.— "And  tyiiw  on  a  oammerbnnd 
{ramandMotdo)  of  yellow  silk.**— Cbrrfls,  iU. 
588.  Cnnuinif^indet in IkdbomutfiittOmmtt 
Hak.  Soc.  iv.  104.] 

15B2.— ""nie  Oovemor  arrivfng  at  Ooa 

received  there  a  jircwiit  of  a  rich  cloth  of 
Persia  which  is  culled  comarb&doa,  being 
of  gold  and  lUk.''— OufaaAcdo,  iiL  — 


*  Goaiatti  Im/aaekini)  survivon  from  the  Arahie 
ta  BOOM  parts  efOielly. 
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1616. — "The  Doblemau  of  Xaxma  sent  to 
have  a  sample  of  gallio  pottes,  juggos,  po- 
dingen,  lookinglawM,  UU«  bookea,  enint 
braraport,   mmT  OOmiMrfbudl,  witik  ttie 

prices.  "—Cocti'i  Diary,  i.  147. 

16S8.— aorrent  la  Twte  d*Tne  o«in- 
tara,  qafla  appellant  OoaiiiMriMait.**—lf(an- 

lUhlo,  223. 

1648.—"  In  the  middle  they  have  a  wall 
adjvatad  girdle,  called  a  0<munart»Bt.'*— 

Van  7W<<,  55. 

1727.— "They  hare  alao  a  fine  Turbond, 
•mbroiderBd  Sboaa,  and  a  Dagger  of  Value, 
stuck  into  a  fine  Commerhand.  or  Saah."— 

A.  UamiUon,  i.  229 ;  [ud.  1744,  ii.  233]. 

1810.<— "They  generallv  haT»  the  turbans 
and  onmmar-lmnda  of  uie  aame  ooloui^  by 
way  of  livery."—  Williamton,  V.  ii.  i.  274. 

[1826.— "Mt  white  ooat  was  Ioom,  for 
want  of  a  ]ramberbii]id.*'-->/'aM<(«mM  iTan, 

ed.  1873,  i.  275.] 

1880.  —  ".  .  .  The  Punjab  seems  to  have 
found  out  Manchester.  A  meeting  of  native 
merchants  at  Umritsnr  .  .  .  describee  the 
eflfects  of  a  shower  of  niin  on  the  English- 
made  turbans  and  Eummerbunda  as  if  their 
heads  and  loinj?  wt  re  <  nvelojiod  bylayanof 
atareh."— /'ioaerr  Mail^  June  17. 

OmtQUOT,  s.  The  frait  of  Odnu 

japoniea,  a  miniature  orange,  often 
sent  in  jars  of  pre.served  fruits,  from 
China.  Kamkxcat  is  the  Canton  pro- 
nimeuitioii  ot  kin-kU,  *gold  oniige,^tiie 
ChinMe  name  ol  the  fruit. 

CUMRA,  II.  kumrd^froiH  Port, 
edmamy  a  cliamlter,  a  cabin.  [In 
Upper  India  the  drawing-room  is  the 
gel  kamrdf  so  called  because  one  end  of 
it  is  usually  aemi-circular.] 

OUMBUNaA,  a.  Sea  QABAM- 
BOUL 

CUMSHAW,  s.  Chiu.  Pigeon- 
Engliah  for  bucksheesh  (q-v.),  or  a 

S resent  of  any  kind.  According  to 
\Um  it  ia  the  Amoy  nron.  (kam-nd) 
of  two  characters  signifying  'frratt-fnl 
thanka.'  Bp.  Moulc  suggests  kan-nu 
(or  Cantonese)  kdm-tau^  *uuuik>gift.' 

1879.—  " .  .  .  they  pressed  upon  us,  block- 
ing out  the  light,  uttering  di»Cf)r(i;int  eric.", 
and  clamouring  with  one  voice,  Eum-sha,  i 
i.e.  Ijack-'lu.i -li,  l(K)kii>g  more  like  demons  | 
than  living  men." — Jdiu  Jtiid't  Udden  Cker- 
mmmt  TO. 

1882.— "A"  the  ship  pot  under w«^h,  the  1 
Comprndore's  cumshaa,  according  m  'olo  ' 
custom,'  were  brought  oa  board  .  .  .  dried 
lychee,  Nankin  datee  .  .  .   baskets  of  1 
cfranges,  and  praaarred  ginger."— 2%e  Fam- 


OUNOHUNEE,  s.  U.  kandumU 
A  dancing-^ rl.  According  to  Shake* 
spear,  this  m  the  feminine  of  a  caste, 
Kanehan^  whose  women  are  dancers. 
But  there  is  doubt  as  to  this :  [see 
Crooke,  Tnbfs  ami  Castes^  N.W.P.  iv. 
364,  for  the  Kanchan  caste.]  Kanchan 
is  '  gold  ' ;  also  a  yellow  pigment,  which 
the  women  may  have  used  ;  see  qtiot. 
Item  Bemier.  [See  DAVGOnMIIRL.] 

[c.  1590.  — "The  Kanjnri  ;  the  men  of  \hU 
class  play  the  Pakhawaj,  the  KnUlb,  and 
the  Tala,  while  the  women  sing  and  dance. 
His  Majeaty  caUa  tham  Xaaohania."— Jiii, 
ed.  Jarrmt  iSL  257.] 

c.  16M.— "But  there  h  one  thing  wbidk 
seems  to  me  a  little  too  extravagant  .  .  . 
the  publiek  Women,  I  mean  not  ihoee  of 
the  Doy&T,  but  those  more  retired  and  con- 
sidenible  oiie.H  that  g<>  U>  the  great  mnrriages 
at  the  htnisc  of  the  (hitrali.*  ;uni  Manseb- 
dars  to  sing  and  dance,  those  that  are  called 
Kenohen,  as  if  you  uould  Rav  the  guildfd 
the  hlouoming  ones.  .  .  ." — aertder,  £.T. 
88  ;  [ed.  VonMahlf  ,  273  w^.]. 

C.  IMl.— "  On  regalu  dans  le  Serrail, 
toutea  oaa  Dames  Etraug^ros,  de  feitina  at 
dee  danees  dee  Ouencheniea,  qui  sont  dea 
feintiu>  Lt  <iL',s  tilTes  d'linc  C'a'^tc  de  ce  nom, 
(lui  n'out  point  d  autre  profession  quo  cello 
da  la  daaaa."— ncMMOi;  t.  161. 

1689.  -".\nd  hero  the  Dancing  Wenches, 
or  Quenchenies,  entertain  you,  if  you 
please."— Omt^ton,  257. 

1799.— "Inthe evening theCancbanIa  .  .  • 
have  exhiUited  before  the  Prince  and  court.** 
—  Diary  in  I. If'  (>/  Colrbnoie,  158. 

1810.— "The  danoinff«womeo  arsof  diflar* 

ent  kinds  .  .  .  the  Mmuteeiu  never  per* 

form  before  aH.M«  inblic.s  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
Kunchenee  arc  of  an  opposite  Htamp  ;  they 
dnnco  and  sing  for  the  amusement  of  tiM 
male  aez.  "—  H^Uiianuon,  V,  M.  i.  386. 

OUBXA  MUBIA,  i).]>.    Tlie  name 

of  a  grotip  of  islands  off  tlie  S.K.  roa„«it 
of  Arabia  {Khttrifdn  Murijdii,  o!  Ivlrisi). 

1527. — "Thus  as  they  sailed,  the  ship  got 
lost  upon  the  »hf>rc  of  Farta<iuc  in  (the 
region  of)  Chiila  Muxiaj  and  having  swrom 
ashore  thev  got  along  m  oompony  of  the 

Moors  by  land  to  Calayati,  and  thence  on 
to  Ormuz." — Cvrrea,  iii.  5t>2  ;  see  aL»u  i.  366. 

e.  1586.—"  Dopo  Adem  k  Fkrtaqn^  •  le 

isole  Curia.  Htiria.  .  .       iSbeMMne  diT 

Itejfni,  in  Jiawutio,  t.  325. 

1640.— **We  letted  not  to  diaoorer  tha 

Isles  of  Oula,  Muria,  and  Atyedatcuria 
(in  orig.  Al)ei«deuria)."—MeHdf;  I'into,  E.T. 
p.  4. 

[1553.— 8aa  qootatioa  nndar  BOSAIr 

OAT.) 

1554. — ".  .  .  it  is  neoossatY  to  oome 
forth  between  Sdkara  and  the  islande  Khtr 
er  MMa  (M*  iffriyi)."— JDU  JVaM^  in 
JoMT.  A$,  ooc  Batg.  t.  4601 
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n8S3.~"The  next  pla<»  to  Saugra  is 
SooxTft  MooTya  Ba^,  which  is  extensive, 
and  ami  good  lottndinffa  throughout ;  the 
fabtid*  are  named  Hmj,  Hallannv,  Soda, 
and  Ha«kee. "—Or<n,  Narr.  i.  348.] 

1834.— "The  next  place  to  Saugra  is 
Kottrya  Moorya  Bay."—  J.  R.  Ueog.  Soe.  ii. 
206. 

OUBNUH,  s.  Tel.  Jbraiiamitt;  a 

viUagi'    accountant,    a  town-clerk. 
Acc.   to   Wilson  from  Skt.  knrnnay 
CBANNY).   [It  corresponds  to  the 
Tam.  hanakan  (aee  OOmOOFOLT).] 

ISS?*— "  Very  littie  care  h&a  been  taken 
to  prMorve  the  mmj  aeoounta.  ThoM  of 
MT«ra)  villages  an  net  to  be  found.  Of 

thf  remainder  only  a  smnll  share  is  in  the 
(.^•llector's  cutcherry,  and  the  rest  is  in 
the  hands  of  cimiiuna,  written  on  eadjaiis." 
—Minute  bv  Sir  T.  Munrot  in  ArbuUMoL  i. 
885. 

OXJBOUNDA,  8.  H.  karaundd.  A 
small  plum-like  fniit,  which  makes 
good  jelly  and  tart.s,  and  wliich  the 
natives  pjcklc.  It  is  lioiiie  liy  r'amsa 
camtuUUf  L.,  u  shrub  cuuiuiun  in  many 
parts  of  India  (N.O.  Apocynae$aey 

[1870.— Hiddell  gives  a  receipt  for 
'    jeUy,  Jiui,  &m,  Kco».  m,\ 


[OTJBBia  JEMA,  adj.    A  corr.  of 

H.  khdrij  jiiiira,  "separated  nr  detached 
from  the  rental  of  the  State,  as  lands 
exempt  from  rent,  or  of  which  the 

revt'nuf  lias  ln'cii  assitjned  to  in- 
dividuals or  institutions  (H'j7«m). 

[1687. — .  .  .  that  whenever  they  have 
a  mfaid  to  build  Pactorys,  satisfying  for  the 
land  where  it  wa.i  Currig  Jema.  that  is 
over  measure,  not  eiitred  in  the  King's 
iKKiks,  or  paying  the  iisiiall  and  accustomed 
Kent,  no  Government  should  molest  them." 
^r«/e,  Htdgft,  Diart,,  Hak.  Soc.  U.  kiii.] 

CUBRUMSHAW    HILLS,  n.p. 

This  name  appears  in  ReiineH's  Bengal 
Atlas,  appliea  to  hills  in  the  Gaya 
district.  It  is  ingeniously  su])j>09ed 
by  F.  Buchanan  to  have  i>eeu  a  mis- 
take of  the  geograDher's,  in  taking 
Kama  -  Cliaupdr  (*  Kama's  place  of 
meeting  t>r  teaching'),  the  name  of  an 
ancient  ruin  on  the  hills  in  question, 
for  Kamatkau  PaJulr  {Fahdrmmmll).'- 
{Eoitem  JndiOf  i.  4). 

OTFBBT,  s.   In  the  East  the  staple 

f«K>d  consists  of  some  cereal,  either  (as 
in  X.  India)  in  the  fonn  of  lionr  liaked 
into  unleavened  cakes^  or  boiled  in  the 
gndn,  as  riee  ia  Snch  food  having 


little  taste,  aome  small  quantiti*  of  a 
much   more  savoury  preparation  is 

added  as  a  relish,  or  'kitchen,'  to  use 
tlie  phrase  of  our  forefathers.  And  this 
is  in  fact  the  proj^^er  office  of  curn^  in 
native  diet.  It  consists  of  meat,  hsh, 
fruit,  or  vegetiihles,  r«x)ke<l  with  a 
quantity  of  bruised  spices  and  turmeric 
[see  wmaUUMkl ;  and  a  little  of  tihia 
gives  a  flavour  to  a  large  mess  of  rice. 
The  word  is  Tam.  kuri,  i.e.  '  sauce ' ; 
[toft,  V.  'to  eat  by  biting'].  The 
Canarese  form  karU  was  that  adopted 
V)y  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  in  use 
at  Qoa.  It  is  remarkable  in  how 
many  countries  a  similar  dish  is  ha- 
bitual ;  pildo  {see  PILLAU]  is  the  an- 
alogous mess  in  Persia,  and  kuikuMU 
in  Algeria ;  in  Eg>'pt  a  dish  well 
known  as  ruzz  mnfalful  [Lane,  Mod. 
Effypt,  ed.  1871,  i.  185],  or  "peppered 
rice."  In  England  the  proportions  of 
rice  and  "kitchen"  are  usually  reversed, 
so  that  the  latter  is  made  to  constitute 
the  buUc  of  the  dish. 

The  oldest  indication  of  the  Indian 
cuisine  in  this  kind,  though  not  a  very 
precise  one,  is  cited  by  Atneime\is  from 
Megtisthenes :  "Among  the  lndian.s, 
at  a  banquet,  a  taUe  is  set  before  each 
individual  .  .  .  and  on  the  tnble  is 
placed  a  golden  dish  on  which  they 
throw,  fiirt  of  all,  boiled  rice  .  .  .  . 
and  then  they  add  manv  sorts  of  meat 
dre.ssed  after  the  Indian  fashion" 
{Atliai.,  by  Yonge^  iv.  30).  The 
earliest  fweeise  niMition  of  curry  is  in 
tlie  Mahavanso  (o.  a.d.  477X  where  it  is 
.said  of  KassajKi  that  "he  partook  of 
rice  dressed  in  butter,  with  its  full 
accompaniment  of  curries."  This  is 
Tumour's  translation,  the  original  Pali 
being  t&pa. 

It  IS  possible,  however,  that  the  kind 
of  cumj  used  hy  Europeans  and  Ma- 
hommedans  is  not  of  purely  Indian 
origin,  but  has  come  down  from  the 
spiced  cookery  of  medieval  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  The  medieval 
spiced  dishes  in  question  were  even 
coloured  like  curry.  Turmeric,  indeed, 
called  by  Garcia  de  Orta,  Indian  saffron, 
was  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  but  il^ 
was  represented  by  satTron  and  sandal- 
wood. A  notable  incident  occurs  in 
the  old  English  poem  of  King  Kicbard, 
whercfo  tlie  Lion-heart  feasts  on  Uit 
head  of  a  Saneen— 

"  soden  full  hastily 
With  powder  and  with  spyaory, 
And  with  ■sAwk  of  good  odioar.** 
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Moreover,  then  is  hardly  room  for 
dooHthatet^Mtirttmor  red  pepper  (see 
CHILLY)  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Portugum*  (see  Hanbury  and  Fliiik- 
iqer^  407) ;  and  tliis  spice  coiistitutes 
the  moat  important  ingredient  in 
niodt  rn  rurriea.  The  Sanskrit  books 
of  coukeryr,  which  rannot  Ije  of  any 
conrnderable  antiquity,  contain  many 
recipes  for  curry  without  this  ingre- 
dient.   A  recijie  for  curry  (can I)  is 

fiveu,  according  Ut  Hhiteau,  in  the 
'ortugues**  Artf       CWnAo,  p.  101. 
This  must      of  the  17th  century. 

It  shouhl  lie  iuided  that  kari  was, 
among  the  people  of  8.  India,  the 
iiHinc  of  only  one  form  of  *  kitchen' 
for  rice,  viz.  of  that  in  consistency 
resembling  Itroth,  as  several  of  the 
earlier  ({notations  indicate.  Enrapeans 
have  applied  it  to  all  the  savourv  con- 
coctions of  analogous  spicy  cliaracter 
eaten  with  rice.  These  may  lie  divided 
int/>  throe  classes — vi/.  (1),  that  ju.st 
noticed;  (2),  that  in  the  form  of  a 
stow  cS  meat,  fish  or  venetables ;  (3), 
that  called  i  v  Europeuu  *dry  curry.' 
Thcst'  form  tlic  successive  courses  of  _ 
a  Hindu  meal  in  S.  India,  and  have  in  \ 
the  vemaeuhtTs  several  discriminating  j 

naine'^. 

In  Java  the  Dutch,  in  their  employ- 
ment of  cnrry,  keep  much  nearer  to 

the  original  Hindu  practice.  At  a 
breakfjist,  it  is  common  to  hand  nmnd  ! 
with  the  rice  a  dish  divided  into  many 
8ect4^ral  spaces,  each  of  which  contains 
a  different  kind  of  cuny,  more  or  lom 
li<^uid. 

According  to  the  Fanhaie  at  Canton 

{1882X  the  word  is  u.sed  at  the  (1iine.se 
ports  (we  preiiimie  in  talkiiiL'  vith 
Chinese  servants)  in  the  form  kaarle 
Ok  68). 

1602.— '"Then  the  Ointelti  •major  ooin- 
aaandcd  them  t.i  i  ut  i>fT  tne  hand*)  und  ean< 
of  nil  the  crtwi,  iiiul  j>ut  .ill  that  into  one  of 
the  .small  vcHsel-M,  into  which  ho  ordered 
them  to  put  the  friar,  also  without  eara  or 
noM  or  Mtids,  which  he  ordered  to  be  etning 
raund  his  nock  with  n  {vilm-lenf  for  the 
Kinff.  on  which  he  told  hiro  t^i  have  n  curry 
(Sanl)  made  to  eat  of  what  his  friar  )>roiii^h't 
hlm.''--CMT«s,  J%rte  Yoyaae*.  Uak.  &c. 
8S1.  The  "Vrar**  was  a  Brahman,  in  the 
drc*-  "f  a  fri:ir,  <'>  whom  the  odidus  mfRan 
Vuaco  da  Uuma  ha<l  giveu  a  e<afo-conduct. 

166S.— "They  made  dishes  of  fowl  and 
fleah,  which  they  call  eazU."— Ctartia,  f.  68. 

c.  1.^0.— "The  victual  of  theae  (renegade 
soldiers)  ia  like  that  of  the  harfaarous  people  ; 
thato(UooffBaU»riiv»[MrM^,  •riee^;that 


of  Ueatooti  rice-oarril." — Primer  e  JJohto, 
fto.,  f.  9v. 

1S98.— "Most  of  their  fish  is  eaten  with 
rice,  which  they  soeth  in  broth,  which  they 
put  niion  the  rice,  and  in  somewhat  aourc, 
aa  if  it  ware  sodden  in  ffooaelierriaa^  or  un> 
ripegrapaa,  but  it  taateth  wdl,  and  la  ealled 
Carriel  [v.l.  Carrlill  which  is  their  dailv 
meat."— I.ihjirhotrH,  88;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11  J. 
This  in  li  pxxl  d&Hcription  of  the  Ofdioarj 
tamarind  curry  of  S.  India. 

1606.  — "Their  ordinary  food  ia  hoiled  rice 
with  many  varieties  nf  CL'rt;iin  f*<>uj>s  whirh 
they  pour  upon  it,  and  which  in  thu«e  parta 
ara  ooaunoBiy  ealled  oarll."  Oaaww,  tab. 

1608-1610.  "...  me  disuit  .|n'il  y  anoit 
pluH  de  40  nun,  ({u'il  e>toit  eticlaue,  el  auoit 
gagn^  bon  argent  k  celuy  qui  le  poasedoit ; 
et  toute  fois  qu'il  ne  luy'donaoit  pour  tout 
viure  qu'vne  mesure  de  fit  era  par  ionr  sans 
nutro  rhi>-i'  .  .  .  et  quel<juefi)is  dcnx 
UuKr-riiijti'ji,  iiui  »ont  qiiclqiie  deux  deniers 
(see  BUDOROOKK  IK>nr  auoir  du  Carll 
mettro  auoc  le  riz."    Miir'/iirt,  r«ivf  /7'«,  337. 

1623.— "In  India  they  give  the  name  of 
caril  to  certain  meHHcit  made  with  hutter, 
with  the  kernel  of  the  oooO'nut  (in  place  of 
which  might  be  used  in  our  part  of  the 
world  milk  <>f  almnnd-^t  .  .  ,  with  spicerien 
of  every  kind,  anions  the  rest  caniamom 
and  jringer  .  .  .  with  vegetables,  friiita,aad 
a  thousand  other  condimentx  of  mrt» ;  •  .  *. 
and  the  Christiana,  wlio  eat  everything,  put 
in  also  fle.sh  or  fish  of  every  kind,  and  ."iome- 
times  eg^;s  .  .  .  with  all  which  things  they 
make  a  kind  of  broth  in  tlie  fashion  of  our 
ouazzfUi  (or  botch-potcheel  .  .  .  and  this 
nrotb  with  all  the  aaid  oonaiment.s  in  it  they 
potir  over  a  good  quantity  of  rice  Imiled 
simply  with  water  and  .salt,  and  the  whole 
m:ik.-  ,1  iiio>t  si\oury  and  .sulMtAnti4il 
inesM.'  —y.  rfW/a  ValU,  li.  70y ;  [Uak.  boc. 

iLsas.] 

1681.  "Moat  aorta  of  these  dehViouH 
Fruits  they  gather  before  they  Iw  ri|K', 
and  Ixtyi  them  to  make  Carreea,  to  u.hc  the 
I'ortuf^ueae  word,  that  ia  anmewhat  to  eat 
with  and  relish  their  Rtoe."— A'nor,  p.  12. 
Tliis  i>crhaps  itidicntes  that  the  English  mrrtf 
is  formed  from  the  I'ort.  ctirU,  plural  of 
oonV. 

c.  1690.— "  Cunmma  hi  Indtl^  tarn  ad 
dbum  qiiaro  ad  medednam  adhibetur,  Indi 

t'liim  .  .  .  adco  ipsi  adfueti  sunt  ut  cum 
cuncti-s  udmi«cent  condimentis  et  piscibu.n, 
praesortim  autem  isti  quod  karri  i]Mia 
vocatur."    Ititiiiphiu*,  I'ars  Vta.  j>.  166. 

c.  17.'>9-t>0.  —  "The  carreea  arc  intinitvly 
various,  Vteing  a  sort  of  fricncces  to  oat  with 
rioe,  made  of  any  animals  or  vegetablaa." — 
Gnae,  1. 160. 

1781.  — "To-day  have  curry  and  rice  f«>r 

my  dinner,  and  plenty  of  it  as  C  ,  my 

meaamato,  has  got  the  gri{)es,  and  cann<^ 
eat  his  share."— //on.  J.  Lindmyj  Im^primoi- 
ment,  in  Liret  uf  Lindmvi,  iii.  2w. 

1794-97.- 

"  The  Hen((al  squad  ha  fed  so  wondrous  nice. 
Baring  hia  wmt  took,  aad  Boott  hie  lioe. 
PwwiU  i/LUmikin,  6th  ed.,  387. 
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Thu  shows  that  onny  was  nut  ii  dumeati- 
iftad  diah  in  Kn^^limd  at  the  date  of  pabli- 
•Mlka.    It  ako  »  *  Minple  of  what  the 
wit  «M  ttaina  through  lo  vuaj  editaoiu  I 

e.  1880.— «*J'ai  substitiitf  to  Ut  Ik  I'eau 
pour  bouMQ  .  .  .  e'Mt  om  soite  de  contn- 
poiaon  poor  rewwee  d«  feu 

■auoe  enm^eo  dt>  man  setnpiternel  OML" — 
-JacquemtoiU,  Cvrrtspoiukuut,  i.  196. 

1848.— "Nov  w  have  mmi  how  Mra. 
Sedley  had  prepared  a  f^ne  MBjr  far  her 
son." — I  um'/y /rt I r,  ch.  iv. 

1860.—'*.  .  .  VogtMm,  and  espedall.v 
farinaceoos  food,  are  eapaomlly  to  be  com- 
mended. Hie  latter  is  indeed  renderod 
attractive  by  the  unrivullcd  excellence  of 
the  Singhalese  ia  the  preparation  of  in- 
nuinerafala  MBftl,  «M)h  tampered  \>y  the 
dalioata  owaay  ^uoa  expreaaed  from  the 
fledi  of  th*  ooooa«nut,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  to  a  p\ilp."  — 7"' (./.'h^j  Ceylon,  i.  77. 
N.B.  Tennent  is  misle<l  in  supposing  (i. 
437)  that  chillies  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mahavamso.  The  word  ia  fliarMAa.  which 
aimply  meana  "pepper,"  and  which  TViraour 
has  translated  erroneously  (p.  158). 

1874.— "The  craving  of  the  day  is  for 
•qoaai'isteneetiial  food,  not  leaa  highlv  pep- 
pered than  the  euiries  which  ^rmtify  the 
Jaded  stomach  of  a  returned  2^  a  bob." — 
3factemr«  HagoMimty  Oet.  431. 

The  Datcli  use  the  word  as  Xmie 
or  Karxie ;  and  Kaii  d  VInibimm  has 
•a  place  in  French  cartes. 

OUSST-STUTF,  8.  Onioni,e]iiUi«^ 

Ac. ;  the  u-sual  material  for  ]»n'panng 
-curry,  otherwise  mUBSalla  (4. v.),  reure- 
«enttMl  in  England  by  the  preparations 
<alled  eumy-powdmr  tanA  eiMTy-jMWti. 

I860.  —  ".  .  .  with  plots  of  esculents  and 
cnrry-stuffa  of  erery  variety,  onions,  chil- 
lies, vaniH,  uk^savas,  and  aWMt  potatMB." — 
T€mH€$U'»  (Jq/lm^  L  488. 

0X7SBAH,  8.  Ar.— H.  iviffto,  ka- 
■^aba ;  the  dkief  place  of  a  pwg^llTI'ftill 

(q.v.). 

1548. — "And  the  cacabe  of  JuHoa  is 
rantwl  at  4460 ^onleMt."— /iL  BMa»^  Tomho, 
180.  . 

[o.  1690.—"  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
MajeMy's  roign,  his  dominions  c<jii.Hi.sted  of 
one  hundred  and  five  .SVronr*,  «ul>-dindod 
into  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirtgr-aatan  kaMia."- .(ivam,  tr.  Uladwim, 
U.  1 ;  y«T0tt;  IL  118.1 

\(>i  \. — "On  the  land  side  are  the  houses 
of  the  Vaaador  (f)  or  Poaaaamr  of  the 
•Oaibt,  which  is  aa  mneh  aa  to  aajr  the  town 

or  afdra  of  Mnmliaym   (Bombay).  Thin 
town  of  Monilwiyin  im  a  small  and  scattered 
.ma»ir."—/ioearro,  MS.  foL  227. 

e.  1844-45. — "In  the  centre  of  the  laive 
'Cnabali  of  Streevygoontum  exists  an  old 
and  forl»  or  lattef  waU  of  about  20  liot 


ausauss,  cuss. 

high,  surrounding  some  120  houses  of  a 
body  of  people  calling  themselves  KfttU 
FfZ/aiasp— that  is  •  Fort  VeUalas.'  Within 
this  wall  no  police  officer,  warrant  or  Peon 
ever  entcDs.  .  .  .  Tlie  females  are  to 
be  kept  iu  a  state  of  great  degradation  and 
ignonnoa.  Thay  never  iioaa  withoat  the 
waUa  alive;  whan  dead  they  are  oaniad 
oat  by  night  in  aaeka."- Re]M>rt  i>y  Mr.  B. 
Ii.  Tfi'»iiiij(,  Colloctor  of  Tinnevelly,  quoted 
in  /.AMxi  StitHhope't  JJiscrllumifj,  2nd  iieries, 
1872»p.l82. 

CU8CUS8,  CUSS,  s.  Pers.-H. 
kfuiMns.  The  roots  of  a  gntss  [willed 
ill  K.  India  $enthd  or  fin,]  which 
alumndH  in  the  drier  part.-^  of  India, 
Atuitherma  muricatum  (Beauv.),  An- 
drovoyon  murictUm  (Ret/),  used  in 
India  during  tlit*  hot  dry  winds  to 
make  ocreens,  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  ill  the  window  openings, 
and  the  fragrant  evaiH.ratioii  from 
which  greatly  cools  tlic  honst^  (see 
TATTY).  This  device  beeins  to  be  as- 
eril>ed  by  Abul  Ful  to  the  invention 
of  Akliar.  Thej5e  rootflarp  well  known 
iu  France  by  the  name  vetyver.  which 
is  the  Tarn,  name  mffrrSnc,  *tiie  root 
which  is  dug  up.'  In  "some  of  the  N. 
Indian  vernaculars  kfuuikha^  is  *a 
poppy-head'  ;  [but  tliis  is  a  ditferent 
word,  Skt.  khoMuua.  and  compare  P. 

0.  1880.— "But  they  (the  Hindus)  were 
notorkma  for  the  want  of  (x>ld  water,  the 
intolerabia  heat  of  their  climate.  .  .  .  Hia 

Majesty  reTne<)iud  all  those  evils  and  defects. 
He  twilight  thctn  how  to  c<>ol  water  hy  the 
help  of  mlt|ietrc.  .  .  .  Hu  ordi-roJ  tn.itM  to 
be  woven  of  a  cold  odorifemus  rout  called 
Khuss  .  .  .  and  when  wetted  with  water 
on  the  outaide,  those  within  enjoy  a  {tloaa- 
ant  cool  air  in  the  height  of  summer." — 
A,,rni  (Oiadwin,  1800),  n.  198 ;  [ed.  Jamit, 
iii.  9]. 

1663.— "Kas  laHayt."  See  quuUtiou 
uadar  TMTTJ, 

1810.  "The  Enss-Kuss  .  .  .  whun  fresh, 
is  rather  fragraut,  though  the  scent  is  some- 
what tanaoaotts.  —  ITtffMMMDa,  V.  M,  i. 

23.5. 

18*24.— "  We  hava  triad  to  keep  our  rooms 
cool  with  '  tattiea,*  which  ara  mata  formed 
of  the  Kuakoa.  a  poculiar  sweet-scented 
grass.  .  .  ."—Hebtr,  ed.  1844,  i.  1)9. 

It  i.s  curious  that  tlie  coarse  grass 
which  covers  the  more  naked  parts  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archij>elago 
appears  t/i  be  cnlled  ki>.<tii-k>i^u  (  Jvallact, 
2ud  ed.  ii.  74).  But  wo  know  not  if 
there  is  any  eonununity  of  origin  in 
tiiese  names. 
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[1882. — **Tho  rtirnikoo  (tirl'i)  und  saintiirh 
(tenfhd)  are  two  spotiiuons  of  onv  ^roiius  df 
jungle  grnss,  the  roots  of  which  ar«  called 
Hecundah  (sirkandH)  or  Unu-Urai.  " 
iter  Matam  AU,  OteermlMM^  kc,  ii.  206,] 

In  the  sense  of  poppy-seed  or  poppy- 
liead,  this  word  u  P. ;  De  Orta  aajfs 

Ar.  ;  [tk'e  above.] 

1563.  — .  .  at  CamUiioto,  weing  in  the 
inurket  that  they  wore  Helling  jK^piiy-hoads 
big  enough  to  All  a  catuida,  and  awo  some 
no  bigger  than  ours,  and  addog  the  name, 
I  was  told  that  it  wiw  mxcnr  (caBhcash)— 
and  that  in  fact  in  the  name  in  AniViic  — 
.uni  thfV  ti)1<i  riR-  th;it  of  tht'sc  j>*>|>j>ie.H  wu.s 
made  u|num  (amjuV>),  cuUt  being  made  in 
the  i>oppy-head,  mo  that  the  opium  axudM." 
—fiiirna  Ih  Orta,  f.  155. 

1621.— "The  24th  of  .\tiril  public  pro- 
clamation waa  made  in  Ispahan  by  the 
Kiag'a  ardar  .  .  .  thai  on  pain  of  daath, 
no  one  diould  drhilt  eoemiir,  which  fa  a 
liqvor  made  from  tlic*  husk  of  the  cn)x<<nlo 
o(  opium,  called  by  them  khaah-khaah."— 
P.  della  VtUlty  ii.  7K» ;  [toenwr  is  P.  ioM*}. 

CUSPADOBE,  ».  All  old  term  for 
a  spittoon.  Port/rtutpiuieini,  from  ctMptr, 
[iki.  con»puere\  to  Spit*  (huptdor 
would  be  projHjrly      muUum  tpuit. 

11564.— Speaking  of  the  greatnaaa  of  the 
Hiutan  of  Bengal,  ne  my»  to  ilhutrate  it — 

'•  From  the  camphor  which  goes  with  his 
.HI little  when  he  »\tiVi  into  his  gold  .spittoon 
icoapidor)  hia  chamlHsrlain  ha.>*  an  income  of 
2000  cru8a<los."    ''mUinhnia,  IJk.  iv.  ch.  83.'; 

1672. — "Here  maintain  thcmt«clveti  three 
«if  the  most  powerful  lords  and  Nailcjt  of  this 
kinsdom,  who  are  Hubjaot  to  the  Crown 
of  Ydoiir,  and  ]my  it  tribnte  of  many 
hundred  Pagfida.^  .  .  .  ^^/,.  ViUfm-naiL-  of 
Madura^  the  King's  Cnspidoor-lxmrer,  200 
Pagodas,  CrtstajHt-naii  of  Chent/ifr,  the 
King's  Jtfifl-aerrwt  200  pagoda^  the  A'aii- 
of  Tanumuyr,  the  Kingit  Warder  and 
UmbrellH  carrier.  100  Pagodaa.  .  . 
lialdanui,  Germ.  ed.  lf>3. 

1786.—in  a  Ifat  of  niTer  plate  we  have 

««50Mpadore8."-irAr<i«-.  in.  139. 

177S. — "Before  each  peraon  waa  placed  a 
large  brass  salTer,  a  mack  earthen  pot  of 

water,  and  a  >»nuv(  cuspadore."-  ^*"/-r<'jrf,  V. 
I'l  4.V.  (Juii^,  kc,  (at  .Maginiianau),  236. 

[1900.'~**The  royal  cutpadara"  fa  men- 
tioned among  the  regalia  at  Sel:inp>r,  and  a 
"fluapadore  "  (i-etor)  is  part  of  the  marriage 
applianoea.— fifeMi,  Maiay  Magie^  30,  874.  J 

0U8TABD-APPLE,  The  name 
in  India  of  a  fruit  {Awma  tqwimtm,  L.) 

nriginully  introduifd  from  S.  America, 
but  wlii(  h  spread  over  India  during  the 
10th  ttiuury.  It«  couuuonest  name 
in  Hindustan  is  nharifa^  i.e.  'noble'; 
but  it  ia  also  called  ^Uap'hal^  m,  Hhe 


Fruit  of  Sita,'  whilst  another  Amita 

('bullock's  heart,'  A.  reticulata^  L.,  the 
custard-apple  of  the  W.  InHics,  when; 
l)oth  names  are  applied  to  it)  is  called 
in  the  .south  by  the  name  of  her 
luLsliaiui  R<Im<t.  And  the  SUap'hal  and 
Bdtnv'hal  have  become  the  subject  of 
Hindu  legends  (see  jPorftei^  Or.  M§m,  iii. 
410).  The  fruit  is  called  in  ChiMM 
Fan-li-chi,  i.e.  foreign  leechee. 

A  -curious  cuntroversy  has  arisen 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  this 
fruit  and  its  congeners  were  really 
imported  from  the  New  World,  or 
were  indigenous  in  India.  The^  ars 
not  mentioned  among  Indian  fruits  by 
BjilK*r  (c.  A.D.  1530),  but  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Am  (c.  1590)  by  Prof. 
Bhjchmann  conUiins  among  the  "  Sweet 
Fruits  of   Hindustan,"  Cmtard-apjdt 
(p.  66).   On  referring  to  the  original, 
however,  the  word  is  mdOj^hai  (firudu^ 
perfnniH),  a   Hind,   term    for  which 
Shakespear  ffives  many  applications^ 
not  one  of  tnem  the  anona.   The  hri 
is  one  {Aegle  marmelosy,  and  seem* 
JUS  ]>rob.il>le  as  any  (.see  BA£L).  The 
custard-apple  is  not   mentioned  by 
Oarcis  ae  Orta  (1663X  Linschoten 
(1597),  or  even  by   P.   della  Valle 
(1624).   It  is  not  in  Bontius  (1631)y. 
nor  in  Viacfa  commentary  on  Bontios- 
(1658),  but  is  described  as  an  American 
jirodurt  in  the  West  Indian  part  of 
i*iso's  Intok,  under  the  Brazilian  name 
AraHcu.    Two  s^>ecies  are  deacril>ed  oB- 
cotunion  by  P.  \  iiK  -  ii/o  Maria,  whose 
lKM>k  was  published  in  1672.  Both 
the  custard-apple  and  the  sweet-sop>  . 
are  fruits  now  generally  diffused  in 
India  ;  but  of  tlicir  having  l)een  im- 
]K>rted  from  the  New  Worm,  the  name 
Auona^  which  we  find  in  O^dedo  to» 
have  been  the  native  We.st  Indian 
name  of  one  of  the  species,  and  which 
in  various  corrupted  shapes  is  applied 
to  them  over  different  parts  of  the 
East,  is  an  indication.    Crawfurd,  it 
is  true,  in  his  Malay  Dictionary  ex- 
plains nona  or  buah-  ("fruit")  notia 
in  it.s  ap])licatin!i  to  fb.-  ctLstara-apple 
[  as  Jructtu  viryitialu^  from  tumOf  the 
term  a])plied  in  the  Malay  co«intrie» 
I  (like  TTit-o'v  in  Imlia)  to  an  unmarried 
;   European  lady,    liut  in  the  face  of  the 
I  American  word  this  becomes  out  of  the 
,   (piest  ion. 

I  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  among  the 
!  lihurhut  sculptures,  among  the  carv- 
;  ing8  duff  up  at  Muttn  Dj  Q«Mnl 
i  Cunninipiam,  and  among  tlis  oapii» 
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from  waU-paiutin^  at  AjauU  (as 
pointed  oat  bj  Sir  O.  Birdwood  in 
1874,  (see  AtKenaeum^  26th  O.  tober), 
Ukmhay  CkutU9tr,  ziL  490j)  there  ia  a 
fniit  repreeonted  which  u  certainly 
very  like  a  custard-apple  (though  an 
abnormally  big  one),  and  not  very  like 
anything  else  yet  pointed  out.  General 
Ciumiiigliani  is  convinoad  that  it  is  a 
custard-apple,  and  urpes  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  view  that  the  Portuguese  in 
intoodncing  the  frait  (which  he  does 
not  deny)  were  merely  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle  ;  that  he  has  found  ex- 
tensive tracts  in  various  parts  of  India 
covered  with  the  wild  custard-apple; 
and  also  that  this  fruit  bears  an  in- 
digenous Hindi  name,  did  or  dt,  from 
the  Sanskrit  dtrinya. 

It  «<'ems  hara  to  pronouii'  i-  al>out 
this  dtriyya,  A  very  hiuh  authority, 
Prof.  iSzx  MiiUer,  to  whom  we  once 
referred,  doubted  whethw  the  word 
(meaning  '  delightful ')  ever  existed  in 
real  Sanskrit.  It  was  probably  an 
artifida]  name  given  to  the  fruit,  and 
he  comjMired  it  aptly  to  the  factitious 
Latin  of  aweum  malum  for  "  orange," 
thongh  the  latter  word  really  comes 
from  the  Sanskrit  ndranga.  On  the 
other  hand,  dtripya  is  quoted  by  Raja 
Kadhakant  Deb,  in  his  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary, from  a  medieval  work,  the 
nraivjnrjiina.  And  the  qiiestion 
would  have  to  be  considered  now  far 
the  HSS.  of  sQch  a  wcrk  are  likely  tu 
have  been  .sul)je(  t  to  modem  interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit  names  have  certainlv 
been  invented  for  many  objects  which 
were  unknown  till  recent  centuries. 
Thus,  for  example,  Williams  givas 
more  than  one  word  for  cactm^  or 
prickly  ]>ear,  a  class  of  plants  which 
was  certainly  introduced  from  America 
(see  Vidara  and  Viivcuaraka,  in  his 
Skt  Dictionary). 

A  new  diffieiuty,  moreover,  arises  as 
to  the  indigenous  claims  of  dtdy  which 
is  the  name  for  the  fruit  in  Malabar  as 
well  as  in  Upper  India.  For,  on  turn- 
ing for  light  to  tlie  splfudifl  Mdrkn  of 
the  Dutch  ancients,  Eneede  and  Kum- 
phiusiwe  find  in  the  former  (Hcrtut 
MaUbatioiUy  part  iv.)  a  reference  to  a 
certain  author,  '  Recclnis  de  PlantLs 
Mexicanis,'  as  gi\'ing  a  drawing  of  a 
custard-apple  tree,  the  name  of  which 
in  Mexico  was  aJutU  or  a//,  "  friict  u 
apud  Mezicanoe  praecellenti  arlx)r 
iMbilia"  (the  eacpresmoM  are  note- 
worthy,  ror  the  popular  Hindoitani 


name  of  the  fruit  is  </tari/tt  =  "  nobilis  "). 
We  also  find  in  a  Manilla  Vocabulary 
that  ate  or  atU  is  the  name  of  this  fruit 
I  in  the  Philippines.   And  from  Rheede 
!  we  learn  that  in  Malabar  the  Otd  was 
I  sometimes  called  by  a  native  name 
I  meaning  "the   Manilla  jack-fruit"; 
whilst  the  Aiwmi  retuulata,  or  sweet- 
soj),  was  called  by  the  Malabars  *' the 
Pnramji  (t.«.  Firingi  or  Portuguese) 
jack-fruit." 

These  fisets  seem  to  indicate  that 
prolwibly  the  dtd  and  its  name  came 
to  India  from  Mexico  vid  the  Philip- 
pines, whilst  the  antma  and  its  name 
came  to  India  from  His])aniola  vid  the 
,  Cape.  In  the  face  of  these  probabilities 
I  the  arffumeut  of  General  Cunningham 
from  tne  existence  of  the  tree  in  a  wild 
stat^*  lo.se.s  force.  The  fart  is  undoubted 
and  may  be  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  **  OksrtNittoM  on 
nature  of  tJie  Food  of  tin-  InhabiUmU 
South  India"  1864,  p.  12:— "I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  a  butanical  work  that  this 
plant  (Anona  $q.)  ia  not  indigenous, 
i)ut  introduced  from  Amerira,  or  the 
W.  Indies.  If  so,  it  Itas  taken  most 
kindly  to  the  soil  of  the  Beocan,  fat 
the  jungles  are  full  of  it " :  [also  see 
fVatty  Eton.  Did.  ii.  25!)  .«/■</.,  who 
.  sup{X)rt8  the  foreign  origin  oi  the 
I  plant].  The  avitlwr  adds  that  the 
wild  cnstard-apples  saved  the  lives  of 
many  during  famine  in  the  Hyderabad 
country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Argenume  Mexicana,  a  j)lant  of  un- 
([uestioned  American  origin,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  familiar  weeds  all  over 
India.  The  cashew  (Anacardium  occi- 
dentale)^  also  of  American  origin,  and 
carrying  its  American  name  with  it  to 
India,  not  only  forms  tracts  of  jungle 
now  (;is  Sir  O.  Birdwood  has  statea) 
in  Cauara  and  the  Concan  (and,  as  we 
may  add  from  personal  knowledge,  in 
TanjoreX  described  hy  P. 

Vincenzo  Maria,  more  than  two 
huudi-ed  and  twenty  years  ago,  as 
then  abounding  in  uie  wilder  tracte 
of  the  western  crvist. 

The  question  raised  by  General 
Cnnningnam  is  an  old  one,  for  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Rumphius,  who  ends  by 
lea\nng  it  in  doubt.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  seen  any  satisfactory 
suggestion  of  another  (Indian)  plant 
as  that  represente<l  in  the  ancient 
sculpture  of  BharhuU  [Dr.  Watt  says ; 
'*They  ma^  prove  to  he  comrmtimial 
repreeentetions  of  the  jack-htut  tree 
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or  8ume  other  allied  plant ;  thev  are 
not  unlike  the  flower-heada  of  the 
sacrt'd  hcidamba  or  AuU^orrphalux,"  {loc. 
cit.  i.  260)].  But  it  is  well  to  get  rid 
of  fialladons  argnments  on  either  side. 

In  the  Materia  Medim  of  the  Hindu* 
hy  Udo\'  Oiand  Dutt.  with  a  Gloeaary 
hV  O.  Kii^  M.B^  Calc  IS??,"  w»  find 
toe  following  gynoi^nui  giyen : — 

**Anona  tqxuimota :  Skt.  Gandagatra ; 
Bing  Atd;  Hind.  SkarUa,  aiid  SUOr 

phttL" 

**Anana  rdieidata:  Skt.  LavaK/ 
Beng.X^ntf."* 

1672.  "Hie  plant  ..f  the  Attn  in  4  or  5 
yean  oomes  to  ita  greatest  size  .  .  .  the 
nuit  .  .  .  wid«r  the  rind  ia  divided  into  m 
many  wedges,  oorrcMponding  to  the  external 
coniiJ<irtnienti».  .  .  Tno  puln  is  very  white, 
(ODCIer,  (Kliiale.  .unl  ho  deliciimM  thiit  it 
aniten  to  tigrevablo  ttweotneiM  u  mmt  floIiKht- 
fttl  fragrance  Hke  rose-water  .  .  .  and  if 
presented  to  one  unaoouainted  with  it  he 
would  certainlv  take  it  for  a  blamange.  .  .  . 
The  .lnona,**&c.,  ko.—P,  ViiuemMO  Maria, 
pp.  346-7. 

1690.— "They  (Hindus)  feed  likewise  upon 
I'ine-Aiiples,  Custard-appleB,  callfd 
because  they  resemble  a  Cu«tunl  in  Colour 
and  Tsste.  .  .  ."—(himgtim,  808. 

0.  1880.-".  .  .  the  custard-apple,  like 
niBiet  banof  cold  pudding." — Tom  Cringle's 
Lofff  ed.  1868,  p.  140. 

1878.— "The  giuhing  custard-apple  with 
its  crust  of  stones  and  luscious  pulp." — J*h 
RMnaon^  In  my  Jndiaa  Oardm,  [49j. 

CUSTOM,  6.  Used  in  Madras  as 
the  equivalent  of  ]>agtoor,  Dostoory, 

of  which  it  in  a  tnmilation.  Buth 
wnnls  illustrate  the  origin  of  Cuitonu 

in  the  wdeiiiii  revenue  stMise. 

168.'i.  —  "Thredcr  and  Itiirker  {H>!iitively 
denied  yo  overwei^'ht,  ye  Murchants  proved 
it  by  thoir  boukH  ;  hut  ye  skeyne  out  of 
every  draught  was  oonfeat,  and  claimed  as 
thoir  duo,  having;  been  alwa^'H  the  flWWtlWB  " 
— Hedge*,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  83. 

1768<71.— "Baarans,  who  .  .  .  serve  in 
this  capacity  wUuont  any  fixed  pay,  but 
they  know  how  mudl  nu  rc  thoy  may  charpo 
ujion  every  rupee,  than  tlit-v  Ikivc  ii\  reality 
paid,  and  this  is  called  OMtomado." — 
Steeormiit,  E.T.,  i.  532. 

CXJSTOMEB,  .s.  U.s«hI  in  old  l>o<.ks 
of  Indian  trade  for  the  native  othcial 
who  exacted  duties.   [The  word  was 


in  common  use  in  England  from  1448 
tol746;aee^:^J}.] 


•  Sir  Jf»flj>h  Hooker  ob««r\-««  that  the  use  of 
the  tcrmti  Ciiiitard-«p|ile,  Bullock's  heart,  and 
Bw  r>rt  sop  hit«  Wen  m>  indiscriminate  or  unoartain 
that  11  IS  )iar<Jly  potwible  to  nsethem  with  an- 
quaaUooabla  aocuiacy. 


[1609.— '<  His  houses  ...  an 
by  the  Customer."— Z>aA«en^  Ldkn,  i.  SS; 
and  oomp.  Fvtter,  ibid,  ii.  SSB. 

[1615.— **The  Oustomsr  should  eone  and 

vi«tt  them."— .Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  44.] 

1682. — "The  HevenU  aifronta,  inHolenccs. 
and  abuses  dayly  put  upon  us  by  Boolchuud^ 
our  chief  (XurteOMT.— JwcKm  Ditarjf,  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  33J. 

OUTOU,  B.  See  OATEOHU. 

OUTGH,  n.|).  Properly  Kachchh,  a 
native  State  in  the  West  of  India, 
immediately  adjoining  Sind,  the  Rajput 
ruler  of  whicli  is  called  the  i?(fo.  The 
name  doe.s  not  uccuTi  as  far  as  we  have 
found,  in  any  of  the  earlier  Portuguese 
\vritt>rs,  nor  in  Linschoten,  [hut  the 
latter  mentions  the  gulf  under  the 
name  of  Jaqueta  (Hak.  Soc  i.  56  aeq.)}. 
The  Skt.  word  hachchha  seems  to  meaa 
a  morass  or  low,  flat  land. 

0.  1030.— "At  this  place  (Mansura)  tho 
river  (Indus)  divides  into  two  streams,  one 

empties  it-'solf  into  the  sea  in  the  riuiirhbour- 
h(KHl  of  the  city  of  LvihfittCni,  and  the  other 
branches  ofT  to  the  east  to  the  borders  at 
Kach."— .l^^/ilVfT/^T,  in  KfHot,  i.  49. 

Again,  "Kach,  the  country  oroducins 
gum  "      makai  or  Mtf  JitMi),  p.  W. 

The  i)ort  mentioned  in  the  next 
three  extracts  was  proWbly  Mandavi 
(tlii.s  imiue  is  siid  to  signify  "Custom- 
Hoiuje";  [inam/iri,  'a  temporary  hut,* 
is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  a 
bazaar  in  N.  India]. 

1611.  — "Cfnts-Ho^on?,  a  place  not  far  from 
the  River  of  Zinde.' — Ifie.  IhnmUm,  in. 
Pmrdiat,  i.  807. 

[1612. — "  The  other  ship  which  proved  of 
Cuts-wa^no."-  />'"('VT.,  L'Uns,  i.  179.] 


c.  1615.—"  Frauci.sco  Sodre 


who  was 


Hcr\'ing  as  captain-uia^or  of  the  fortress  of 
Dio,  went  to  Cache,  with  twelve  ships  and  a 
mnffHicfl,  to  inflict  chastisement  for  the 
arrogance  and  insolence  of  these  blacks 
("  .  .  .  ]>tla  totterln'a  e  d€»aj'oro»  d'eatet 
neffrot.  .  .  ."—"Of  those  niggers  ! "),  think, 
ing  that  he  might  do  it  as  easily  as  Qaspar 
de  Hello  had  punished  those  of  Por.*'— 
Bocarro,  257, 

[c.  1661. — "Dara  .  .  .  traverjiing  with 
si>eed  the  territories  of  the  Itaja  Katche 
soon  reached  the  province  of  Gunnta.  ..." 

— Hn-uirr,  ed.  ( 'luiMublf,  73.] 

1727.— "The  first  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Indus  is  Cutch-noMieM.'*  —  il. 
ira3H»floM,  i.  131 :  [ed.  1744J. 
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CUTGHSBRY, 


OUTCH  OUNDAVA,  n.p.  Kuchchh 
Gandtlva  or  Kachchl,  a  province  of 
BiluchiBtan,  under  the  Khan  of  Kela't, 
adjoining  our  province  of  Sind ;  a 
level  pUuB,  subject  to  inofdifuUw  heat 
ill  summer,  and  to  tlu'  visitntion  of  the 
KuHum.  Acrofis  the  northern  part  of 
thifl  plain  nuu  the  railway  from 
Sakkur  to  Sibi.  Ctanddw.,  the  chief 
place,  ha-s  K-cti  shown  Ity  Sir  H. 
Klliot  to  \ye  the  Kauddbil  or  Kandhdbel 
of  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  The  name  in  its 
modem  shape,  or  what  jaeeiiiB  intended 
for  tha  aamBi  oocufa  in  the  Persian 
venion  of  the  ChadMamah^  or  H.  of 

A  aatdUi  JMpI  ia  a  aau-driad  briek. 


Boute  is  built  of  mud,  or  of 
diMdbriMt. 


HiHul  is  enrthwurk  only. 
AppoiHtm^Ht  \H  Hcting  or  tem- 
porary. 

SttthmnU  \»  one  where  the  land 

w  held  without  lea.<«e. 
Acninnt  ur  A,'v^'/,,</^  .  isntiL-  which 
is  rough,  8U|H!rHcial,  nnd  un- 
tnut  worthy. 
MmMdy  or  <Smt,  i^  the  smaller, 
where  two  weight,-*  ure  in  uao, 
a.<(  often  hap]H;n.H. 
Major  is  a  brevet  or  local  Major. 
Co/oKr  is  one  that  wont  wash. 
Fntr  ia  a  aimfde  ague  ora  light 
attack. 

Pice  generally  meaim  one  of 
those  amoffphoos  ooppan^ 
cnirent  in  up-ooantiy  baaua 
at  varyinff  rataa  of  valna. 
Cmm— see  anakgy  undOT  Jfaaatf 
above. 

Hwif.    A  roof  of  mud  laid  OH 

beama ;  or  of  thatch,  ha, 
Seetmdreff  a  limp  and  (btaooa 

knnvc. 

Seam  {miIai)  ia  the  tailor's  tack 
for  Ifyiag  OB* 

1768.— "U  puait  que  \m  ofttehA 
•ont  plua  an  na^pi  que  lea  autiaa  ooaat.  umh 

la  gottraraement  du  Daoan."— £<Mret  Bdijl 

untrs,  XV.  190. 

1863. — "  In  short,  in  America,  whera  they 
caanot  get  a  fmeka  railway  they  take  a 
kntcha  one  in.stead.  This,  1  think,  is  what 
we  must  do  in  India." — Lord  Elgin^  in 
LmtntmdJmtrmlM,  4031. 

Captain  Burton,  in  a  letter  dated 
Aug.  26,  1879,  and  printed  in  the 
Acadrmy"  (p.  177X  exi»lains  the 
gj-psy  word  gorgiOf  for  a  (Jentile  or 
non-Roounany,  as  heing  or 
cntcha.  This  may  bat  it  does 
not  carry  conviction. 


tt 


it 
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the  Couuiieot  of  Sind,  made  in  A.D. 
1216(8eeiriiMl,il66X 

OUTOHA,  KUTOHA,  adj.  Hind. 
kaehchd,  '  raw,  crude,  unripe,  un- 
cooked.' This  word  is  with  its  oppo- 
site pakkd  (see  PUCKA)  among  the 
most  constantly  recurring  Anglo-nidian 
i-ollotiuial  tt-nn'^,  owing  to  tlic  great 
variety  of  metaphorical  applications  of 
which  both  are  susceptible.  The 
following  art'  a  few  examples  only, 
but  they  will  indicate  the  manner  of 
use  better  than  any  attempt  at  com- 
prehensivie  definiticni : — 

Srifk  is  a  properly  kiln-burnt 

brick. 

HoKif  xa  of  burnt  brick  or  .stone 
with    lime,   and  generally 
with  n  terraced  plaater  rool. 
Road  is  a  Ma/^amwBd  ona. 
il|;peuaaMiU  ia  panaanant. 

&<</«>»uni<  ia  one  fljnd  for  a  term 
of  years. 

AcemtnL  or  Estimate^  ia  carefully 
maae,  and  "Ifliming  to  ba 
relied  on. 
Jfauiul,  or  Sf^nr,  ia  tbe  laiger  of 

two  in  use. 

Jiajer,  ia  a  raginiaotal  Major. 
CbftNtr,  is  one  that  will  wash. 
JFerrr,  is  a  dangonjux  remittent 
or  the  like  (what  the  Itahana 
call  prrHt::iom)* 
Piee;  a  douUa  copper  ooin 
fonnarty  in  uae;  alao  a. 
proper  pice       anna)  Iran 
the  Govt,  muita. 

I  under  Jfoaail  above. 
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Roqf;  a  tamead  roof  made  with 

cement. 

Scoundrel,  one  whose  motto  i* 

"  Thorough." 
Seam  is  the  definite  stitch  of  the 
gannant. 


OUTCHA-PUCKA,adj.  This  term 
is  applied  in  Bengal  to  a  niixt  kind  of 
Imifain^'  in  which  burnt  l)ri<  k  is  used, 
but  which  is  cemented  with  mud  in- 
stead of  li]ne*inortar. 


CUTOHfeERY, 

CUT  CHERY,  s. 


and  in 

An  office 


Madras 
of  ad- 


ministration, a   court-house.  Hind. 


karhakri;  used  also  in  Ceylon.  The 
won!  is  not  usually  now,  in  Bengal, 
applied  to  a  merchant's  counting-house, 
which  is  caUed  dnfter.  but  it  i*  ap])lied 
to  the  office  of  an  Inoigo-Planter  or  a 
Zemindar,  the  business  in  which  is. 
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CUTCHNAR. 


more  like  that  of  a  MagistraU'-s  or 
Collector'.s  Ot!ice.  In  the  aervice  of 
Tippoo  Saliib  cutcherry  was  iised  in 
peculiar  senses  besides  the  ordiuarv 
one.  In  the  civil  edminiatratioii  it 
Beenis  Ui  have  been  used  for  something 
like  what  we  should  now  call  Depart- 
ment (see  e.g.  Tijypoo's  LetUrty  292) ; 
And  in  tlu>  .umy  for  ;i  division  or  Isige 
brigade  {e.g.  ibid.  332  ;  and  see  undt-r 
JYBHE  and  quotation  frum  lyilks 
below). 

I<n0.— "Over  agpdiMt  this  seat  ia  the 
Cichery  or  Court  of  Rolls,  where  tfie  King*!* 
Viseer  sits  overj'  momitu  aonic  thrco  houres, 
by  whose  hands  {mme  all  matters  of  Rents 
CTranta,  Lands,  Finnans.  l>ebts,  ke."— 
BandkvUf  in  Pttrdiai,  i.  439. 

lr;73.^*«At  the  lower  End  the  Royal 
Exchange  or  (^esheiT  .  .  .  opens  its  fold- 
ing doors." — Jrifer,  261. 

[1702. —  **  But  not  makeing  an  early 

eacajio  thcmselvc  wore  c.irrie'i  into  the 
Cacherra  or  publick  (Juol.  " — Hedyn,  JJiarjj, 
Halt.  Soe.  ii.  ovi.] 

176.3.  —  "The  St'oret-iry  ac<)n;iirit.'«  the 
Board  that  agreeuhly  to  their  onlera  of  the 
9th  May,  ho  lost  Saturday  attended  the 
Court  of  CntolMny,  and  acquainted  the 
Members  with  the  <Hiarj^  the  Prwident  of 
the  Court  had  laid  .tiranist  them  for  OOn- 
attendance." — In  Lonif,  '616. 

f,  **The  proteetion  of  our  OoDuuitah.s 
and  servants  from  the  opjjressicjn  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Zenundars  and  their  Cut- 
Cherries  ha.s  boon  ever  fovmil  to  bo  a  lil>erty 
highly  essential  both  to  the  honour  and 
inwrast  of  our  nation."— From  the  Chief 
and  Council  at  Dacca,  in  I'an  SitUirt,  i.  247. 

c.  1765. — "  We  can  truly  aver  that  during 
almost  Ave  years  that  we  preaided  in  the 
Cntehery  Court  of  Cufmita,  never  any 
murder  or  atrocious  crime  came  l>efore  ux 
but  it  waa  proved  in  the  end  a  Bmmin  w.is 
at  the  bottom  of  it." — UolwtlL  Interatinq 
Bintariad  RmnU,  Pt  II.  1S2. 

17^*3.  — "The  moment  they  find  it  true 
that  the  Englidh  (k)remnient  Hhall  remain  an 
i(ll»tbey  will  divide  su^ar  and  Hwoetmeats 
•mong  all  the  people  m  the  Catdieree; 
then  ererj  body  will  speak  sweet  worda."— 
Natift  /.ettet,  in  Forbrt,  Or.  Mem.  ir.  227. 

1786.—**  Yon  must  not  suffer  any  one  to 
oome  to  your  house ;  and  whatever  huaineas 

you  may  have  to  do,  let  it  I*  traii<icte«l  in 
our  Kuchurry."— rj^'/KK/*  Letters,  303. 

1791.— "At  Seringapatam  General  Mat- 
thews Wiw  in  confinement.  .Ihhh  -  Skuny 
was  sent  for  one  day  to  the  Kutcherry 
thara,  and  acme  pewter  plates  with  marlu 
on  them  were  ahown  to  hmi  to  explain ;  he 
saw  on  them  words  to  thi.<<  pnr[)nrt,  'T  am 
imlclitod  to  the  MulnWir  Christian'*  on 
account  of  the  I'ublic  Service  40,000  It-s.  ; 
the  Compeny  owes  me  (about)  90,000  Rs.  ; 
1  have  taken  /'euoa  and  am  now  within  a 


short  thne  of  iMttA  ;  whoever  communicates 
this  to  the  Boiiib.iy  (Jovt.  or  to  my  wife 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  (Signed)  Richarvt 
Matthews."^"  —  .V<orca/tw  of  Mr.  Wifliaiu 
Drake,  a»4  Pruonen  (in  Myaorah  iu 
Mednu  Courier,  17th  Nov. 

e.  1796.—".  .  .  the  other  Asof  MinCn 
wnalow  fellow  and  a  dol»auchee, 
who  in  difTerent  .  .  .  towns  was  carried 
in  his  i>;ilki  on  the  !*h<Jiil(ler«  of  dancing  girls 
as  ugly  OS  demons  to  his  Ktttcheri  or  hall 
of  audience."— ir.  of  SVntf  SnllAn^  B.T.  by 
Jtfi7«,  246. 

t»  "...  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  towards 
that  worUiy  man  (Dnndia  W^h)  still  oon> 

tinned  to  itun.  i>e  .  .  .  but  although,  after 
a  time,  a  Eutcheri,  or  brigade,  wu.i  nametl 
after  him,  and  orders  were  issued  for  his 
release,  it  was  to  no  purpo.se. "~/A'V/.  '21^. 

[c.  1810.—"  Four  a^iiears  to  have  been  the 
fortunate  number  (with  Tippoo  ;  four  oom- 
panies  (jrtac))  one  battalion  {fe^p),  four  Urjtt 
one  cmAooh    (f^ee  K08H00N) :  .  .  .  four 

cU,*h4H>ii.<,  one  Cutcherry.  The  est.iblishment 
...  of  a  I  ulcJirrrif  .  .  .  5,688,    but  the-^c 

numbera  fluctuated   with    ue  Sultaun's 
caprices,  and  at  one  time  a  cushwH,  with  its 
•  cavalry  attached,  waa  a  legion  of  about 
I  .i,000.''-iri74a,  Mfoon,  ed.  IdaB,  iL  182.] 

1S34.  — "I  mean,  my  dear  Lady  Wrough- 

!  ton,  that  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Charle.s  is 
.  mo>t  heavily  imlcbte<i,  is  an  othcer  of  his 

own  Kucheree,  the  very  sircar  who  cringjM 
I  t<i  you  every  momiog  for  orden."— »« 

I  Jlaboo,  ii.  126. 

I860.—'*  I  was  told  thai  many  yean  ago^ 
what  remained  of  the  Dntoh  recorda  were 

removed  from  the  record«room  of  the 
Colonial  Othce  to  the  CrtttOblRy  of  the 
( Jovemment  Agent."  —  TennHtta  Ceyhm^ 

i.  xxviii. 

1873, — "I'd  rather  be  out  here  in  a  tent 
any  time  .  .  .  than  be  stewing  all  day  in  a 
stuffy  Kutcherry  listening  to  Ram  Buksh 
and  Co.  perjuring  themselves  till  th^  are 
neitrly  white  in  ue  fhoe."— 2%«  TrM  Re' 
fur  HIT,  i.  4. 

1883. — "Surrounded  by  what  .soomed  t»> 
me  a  mob  of  natives,  with  two  or  three  dogs 
at  his  feet,  talking,  writing,  dictating,—^ 
short  doing  Cutcheny."— (7.  AuIm^  in 
BouMrtk  Smith's  Lord  Lamenee,  i.  60. 


CUTOHNAE,a.  Hind.A<ir/o/./r,Skt. 
hdndumara  (JeOndwnay  *gold')  the 
l)o;iiitifnl    flowering    tree  Bavhinia 

varirgatUy  L.,  and  mnxf  otlier  8pecie.H 
uf  the  same  genus  (N.  ( >.  L'guminotar). 

\%bi>.  —  Very  gcxxl  fireworks  were  ex- 
hibited .  .  .  among  the  best  was  a  mrt  of 
majmole  hnng  immd  with  minor  fireworks 
whieh  went  off  hi  a  blaze  and  roll  of  smoke, 

leaving  disclosed •  tfoc  hunc  with  (quivering 
flowers  uf  purple  flamt-,  cvnhntly  intended 
to  represent  the  Kachnax  'f  the  Btuneee 
foraata."— Tii/^  Mim9%  tuAva^^, 
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DABUL, 


OUTTAOK,  n.p.    The  chief  eity 

of  Ori.'^sH,  and  district  immediately 
attached.  From  Skt.  kafaka,  'an 
amy,  a  caint>,  a  royal  city.'  This 
name  Al-kataka  ia  applied  by  Ibn 
Batuta  in  the  14th  century  to  Deogir 
in  the  Deccau  (iv.  46),  or  at  least  to 
a  2»rt  of  tlie  town  a^joiniQg  tJiat 
ancient  fortreas. 

e.  1667.— "fHttn  di  Catheca."  -  r-, 
Ftdtrifi^  in  Ratnujuo,  iii.  392.   [Catecha,  in 
Jfail.  ii.  858]. 

[c.  1590.—"  Attock  on  the  rndiw«  is  called 
AlaJt  Brnarrs  in  contra  distinction  to  Katak 
Bmart*  in  Onssa  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Empire."— ^ in,  ed.  JarrHt,  ii.  311.] 

M88.— "The  80  of  April  we  set  forward 

in  the  Mominp  for  tho  City  of  Coteka  (it 
ia  a  city  of  seven  miles  in  conipaase,  and  it 
standeth  a  mile  from  Malcandy  where  the 
Court  is  kept."— /}rM<«>w,  in  Hall.  v.  49. 
1738.— "Cattek. "—ra/^R/yn,  v.  158. 

CUTTANEE,  s.  Sr.me  kind  of 
piece-soods,  apparently  eitlier  of  silk 
or  mtted  rilk  and  cotton.  KvUdn^ 
Pers.,  is  flax  or  linen  cloth.  This  ia 
perhaps  the  word.  [Kattan  is  now  used 
m  India  for  the  wa^te  selvage  in  ailk 
weaving,  which  is  sold  to  F&twaa,  and 
uaed  for  stringinff  ornamenta,  suoli  as 
jotham  (armlets  of  gold  or  silver  beads) 
bdsHbandt  (armlets  with  folding  bandsX 
<S:c.  (Yu^uf  Ali\  Man.  an  SilJc  FahricSy 
66).]  Cutanees  appear  in  Milbum's 
lilt  of  CSftlcutta  piece-goods. 

(lfiM.-.**O0toiilas,  which  are  h*ke  canvaR." 

— lAMchotetiy  Hak,  Soc.  i.  60.] 

^JWg.  -  "ContanUt."    See  under  Air 


1878.  —  ** .  .  .  peculiarly  Brand-creeae. 
Colum  [see  COOLtTNOl,  nnd  BflCM,  a 
sjHJcies  of  the  former.  "—/ry«r,  117. 

1 807 . — '  "The  artftdak  u  well  as  the  cynu, 

and  all  tho  aouatic  tribe  arc  extremely  fond 
of  snakes,  which  they  .  .  .  swallow  down 
their  lonj?  throats  with  great  dflaratdi.'*— 
Wi/litunson,  Or.  Fu/d  Sportx,  27. 
[1809.—"  Saros."  See  under  COOLUNG.] 
ISlS.—In  Forhc-s  M  Or.  Mem.  (U.  277<«7v.  / 
;2nd  ed.  i.  502  «e9«y.]),  there  is  a  curious  story 
of  a  Cyrus  or  Sahras  (as  ho  writes  it)  which 
Forbes  had  tamed  in  India,  and  which  nine 
vears  afterwards  recognised  its  master  when 
he  visited  (Icneral  Conwajr**  menagerie  at 
Park  Place  near  Henley. 

1840.— "  Rmds  of  gobbling  pelicans  "  (see 
this  word,  probably  ADJvTAHTS  are 
in«>ant)  "and  groupa  of  tall  cymses  in  their 
half-Quaker,  half-lancer  plumage,  consulted 
and  conferred  together,  in  seeming'  per- 
plexity a.s  to  the  nature  of  our  intentions." 
-Mrs  Maclfnzir,  sumummd  AcmImw 
.Soldter  *  Ltfe,  i.  108. 


ri673.— « 
ATLAB. 

[1890.—"  .  .  .  rich  Silks,  such  as  Atliwses, 
Cnttaneet.  .  .  ."—See  under  ALUBJA. 

£1731. —  "They  mannfaoture  ...  in 
coitoo  ai^^iOk  <an«d  CnMeaMe."— ^. 
HamUUm,  1 128;  ed.  1744.] 

CUTTB7.  SeeKBUTTBT. 

OTBUS,  STBAS,  SABUS,  &c.  A 

common  corruption  of  Hind,  tdnuy 
pSkt.  mrosa^  the  'lake  bird,*]  or  (cor- 
ruptly) sdrhnu-t,  the  name  of  the  groat 
gray  crane,  Grm  AtUiqonCy  L.,  gener- 
ally found  in  pairs,  held  almost  sacrad 
in  some  parts  of  India,  and  whose 
"fine  trumpet-like  call,  uttered  when 
alanned  or  on  tlie  wing,  c^n  be  heard 
a  couple  of  miles  ofi"  {Jerdon).  [The 
British  s<jldier  callH  the  bird  a  "iStfnleiM," 
and  ia  fond  of  ahootiug  him  for  die  pot.] 


DABUL,  n.p.  Ddbhol.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  a  famous  jwrt  of 
the  Konkan,  often  coupled  with  Choul 

(«l.v.),  carrying  on  extensive  trad.'  with 
the  West  of  Aaiu.  It  lies  in  the  modem 
diet,  of  Ratnaeiri,  in  lat  17*  34',  on 
the  north  Ivmk  of  the  Anjanwel  or 
Vashiahti  R.  In  some  majw  {e.g.  A. 
Arrowsmith^of  181G,  lonp  the  standard 
map  of  India),  and  in  W.  Hamilton's 
Gazetteer^  it  is  confotmded  with  Dapoli| 
12  m.  north,  and  not  a  .seaport. 

c.  1475. — "Dabyl  is  also  a  very  extenshv 
.seiiport,  where  many  horses  are  brought 
from  Mysore,*  Rabast  [Arabistan  I 
Arabi.i],  KhoniHSiin,  Turkistan,  Neghcetan.*' 
--yH:Uiay  p.  20.  "  It  is  a  very  large  town, 
the  great  neeting-plaoe  for  all  oatioas 
living  along  the  coast  of  India  and  of 
Ethiopia.  30.  ™  "M  w 

1502.— "The gale ahatad,  and  the  caravels 

renchod  luiul  at  Dabul,  where  they  rigged 
their  lateen  >4iiils,  and  mounted  their  artii- 
I  ory .  ••-  forrta.  Three  Vojfagm  i^r.dtk  Otena, 

Hak.  S<k;.  308. 

1510.— "  Having  seen  Cevel  nnd  itjj  cus- 
toms, I  went  to  another  city,  distant 
from  it  two  days  journey,  whi<^  is  called 
DabuU.  .  .  .  There  are  Moorish  "**>*"^»nts 
here  in  T«y  great  mimbeca."~Fai«|«Na, 
114. 


*  Mytore  is  noiuensa  As 
Campbell  in  the  Bontbau 
pirobabty  the  weed. 


by  Sir  J. 
MUr  (Egypl)  is 
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15UL— "Thfa  Oatal  hu  a  VMy  good  har* 

bour,  where  there  alwayi  oongregate  maiiT 
Moorish  ships  from  rarioiu  ports,  and 
I'spocifllly  from  Mfkknh,  Aden,  and  Ormuz 
with  horses,  and  from  Cambay,  Diu,  and 
the  Malabar  oountry."— Jlorftoio,  72. 

ir)f>4.  — "23d  Voyage,  frtmi  D&bol  to 
Aden."— 7/i«  Mokitt  m  J.  At.  i>oc.  Beng.^ 
T.464. 

1572.— See  Cuan.s,  \.  72. 

[c,  1665.— "The  King  of  Bij.apnr  hns  three 
good  ports  in  this  kingdom :  Uieso  are  Rapa- 
piir,  Dabhol,  and  KarepattttO." — ToMnunr, 
ed.  Ball,  i.  181  •^j.] 

.  DACCA,  11.]'.  Pro|MMlv  J)h<lkd, 
i'tbe  wooU  of  tjhdk  {sw  DHAWK)  trees' ; 
the  Imp.  Oaz.  .suggests  Dhakeswari,  *the 
ronrealcd  gi >fidi\~is '].  A  city  in  tlie  east 
of  ikiigal,  once  of  great  iiapurtance, 
eapecialTy  in  the  later  Mahommedan 
history  ;  famous  also  for  the  "  Dacm 
muslins "  woven  there,  the  annual  ad- 
vances for  wliich,  prior  to  1801,  are 
said  to  have  amounttMl  to  £250,000. 
[TaylcTy  Th<n\  atuf  Hi.ft.  Armuvt  of  th^ 
Cotton  Manujiutare  of  Dacca  in  Jietujul]. 
DilEa  18  throughout  Oantral  Ana  ap- 
plied to  all  mudina  imported  through 
Kabul. 

e.  1012. — .  .  liberos  Osmanis  assecutaH 
viToe  oeptt,  eoeaae  onm  elephantis  et  omni- 
hoB  thesauris  aefuncti,  post  i]uara  Daeck 
Bengalae  metrouolim  est  reversiu,  misit 
ad  rogem."— /te  Lattf  quoted  by  BtoAmann, 
^iM,i.  521. 

[o,  1«17.— "Dekaka"  in  Sir  T.  Roe's  list 
Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  53S.] 

o.  1660.—"  The  aame  Bobbers  took  Sultan 
Smjah  at  Dafea,  to  oarry  kirn  away  in 
their  OaleOMsen  to   Rakan.  .  ,  Bcnun-, 
E.T.  56;  [ed.  CwstahU,  109]. 

*'Daea  i«  a  groat  Town,  that  «- 

tends  itielf  only  in  length  ;  every  one 
OOVeting  to  havo  au  House  by  the  Uanges 
aide.  Tholeiufth  .  .  .  is  alH)vo  t\v(j  lt);i|rues. 
.  .  .  These  Houses  are  pn>j>erly  no  more 
than  paltry  Huts  built  up  with  Banihouc's, 
and  aaub'd  over  with  fat  Earth." — Tavar- 
uier,  E.T.  ii.  .'>5 ;  [ed.  Baif,  i.  128]. 

16S2.-  "The  only  exjicdient  left  waa  for 
the  Agent  to  go  himself  in  person  to  the 
yabobvoA  />MM  at  Oecoa."— Diary, 
O0t.9;[Hak.8oe.i.»]. 

DACOIT,  DACXK),  s.    Hind,  dakait, 

ijdkdyat,  ildlcft :  a  rol'^t-r  1'>-lnii<,'ii)i,'  to 
an  anue^  gang-  I'he  term,  being 
current  in  Ewngal,  got  into  the  Penal 
Code.  By  law,  to  constitute  dacoity, 
there  must  1>e  five  or  more  in  the 

O committing  the  crime.  Beanies 
res  the  word  from  dOkndt  *to  shout,' 
a  j»ense  not  in  Shakespear's  Diet.  [It 
is  to  be  found  in  PlatUi,  and  Fallon 


ffivea  it  as  used  in  E.  H.  It  aj)pears  to 
be  connected  with  SkU  dathfck,  ^preaaed 

U>gether.'] 

1810.— "  Deooita,  or  water-robben."— 
WiUtammm,  V.  M,  H.  896. 

1812.— "Dacoita,  a  species  of  depredators 
who  infest  the  oountiy  in  gangs."— 
Report,  p.  9. 

1817.— "The  crime  of  dacoity"  (that  is, 
robbery  by  Banas),  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
.  .  hag,  I  beheTB,  inoreseod  greatly  rfnee 

the  Hritish  a'lmini.'^tratfonof  jusaoa."— Ifti^ 

//.  of  II.  I.,  V.  46ti. 

18;M.— "  It  is  a  ooDspiracv !  a  fake  war^ 
ey  are  Dakooai  Mkooall"— 


rant !— they 
Baboo,  ii.  202. 

1872.— "  Darii^a  !     Why,   what  has  ha 
come  here  fur  ?    I  have  not  heard  of  any 
daooity  or  murder  in  the  Village."— 
AwMUita,  i.  264. 

DADN7>  8.  H.  dddni,  [P.  dddan^ 
*togive'];  an  advance  made  to  a  crafl8> 
man,  a  weaver,  or  the  like,  by  one  who 

tiudea  in  the  goods  produced. 

1678.—"  Wee  met  with  Some  trouble 
About  y*  Investment  of  Taffatiea  w<*  bath 

C'niitimio<l  I'ver  Since,  S<k3  y*  wee  had  not 
been  able  to  i;ivo  out  any  daudne  on  Muxa- 
davad  Side  manv  weauoiirs  atmenting  them- 
selves. .  .  ."—MS.  UOtr  of  Sd  June,  from 
CWwm^Kuor  Fadur^y  in  India  Office. 

168S.— "Ghuttennnll  and  Deeuchand,  «»o 

Cajwunitmzar  merchants  this  day  asBOTed 
me  Mr.  Chamock  gives  out  all  his  new 
.<<oio  Hhi).,s  for  Dadny  at  2  lont.,  and 
never  gives  the  Comj^mnv  credit  for  more 
than  if  rupee — by  which  he  gains  and  putts 
in  his  own  )Hvc<ket  Rupees  j  per  cent  of  all 
the  nionev  he  i>ay«,  which  amounts  to  a  great 
Summe  m  ve  Yea  re :  .  it  lea«t  £1,000 
sterUng."- -rforfflef,  Mary,  Oct  2;  [Hak. 
Soe.in21,alK>Mei.881. 

1748.— "The  St'ts  Kein^'  all  present  at 
the  Board  inform  us  that  lii^t  year  they 
dissented  to  the  employment  of  FQEnc 
Chund,  fJoHserain,  Occore,  and  Otteian, 
they  being  of  a  different  wuste,  and  oonae- 
.|iiont]y  tficy  c<>\il(l  not  tio  business  with 
them,  upon  which  they  refused  Dadney, 
and  having  the  wne  objection  to  make  this 
year.  tht<v  propose  taking  their  shares  of 
the  Dadney.  "—/1f.  William  Obiu.,  May  28. 
In  Long,  p.  9. 

1772.—"  I  observe  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  ordered  the  ffonuutahs  to  be 
\vith<iniwn,  and  the  investment  to  be  j>r.)- 
vided  by  Dadney  merchants." — IVarrra 
HaMktgtioJ,  Parihiff,  ia OUp,  I  2S7. 

DAQBAIL,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
(Uiifh-i-bel, '  spade-mark.'  The  line  dug 
to  trace  out  on  the  ground  a  camp,  or 
a  nwul  or  other  rdti^tnict ion.  As  the 
central  line  of  a  ruad,  canal,  or  rail- 
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itMid  it  m  the  equivalent  uf  English 
•loekspit* 

DAOOBA,  8.  Singhalese  dOgaba, 
from  Frii  iBhObigtMha^  and  Sansk. 
dhdtn-ijarbha^  '  Relic  •receptacle ' ;  ap- 
y]U'(\  to  any  dome -like  Buddhist 
shrine  (see  TOPE,  FAOODA).  Gen. 
Cunningham  alleges  tlmt  the  Chaitya 
was  usually  ai»  «Mnpty  topt-  dfditatfd 
to  tlie  Adi-iiuddha  (or  Supreiu^  uf 
the  quBsi>Theistic  Buddhists),  whilst 

the  term  Dhatu-tjarblui,  or  Dhwjohd,  w.us 
properly  applied  only  to  a  tope  which 
was  an  actual  relic-shrine,  or  repository 
of  HHhes  of  the  dead  (/>Vii7.<<f  Topf-s  9). 
["The  Shan  word  ' Htat;  or  'Tat,'  and 
thf  Siamese  ^Sat-oopy  for  a  ])agoda 
placed  over  portions  of  Qauda^tna's 
ixxiy,  such  jiH  his  flesh,  teeth,  and 
liair,  is  derived  from  tlie  Saaskrit 
•Dfcdttt-j^arfto,'  a  relic  shrine"  (Hallett, 
A  Tkoammd  AfiU^  308).] 

We  are  unahle  say  wlio  first  in- 
troduced tlie  won]  into  European  use. 
It  was  well  known  to  William  von 
HuiiilK»l(lt,  and  to  Ritter  ;  luit  it  ha.s 
become  more  familiar  through  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Peigusson's  Bisl. 
of  Architecture.  Tlie  only  surNnving 
example  of  the  native  use  of  this  terui 
on  the  Continent  of  India,  so  far  aa  we 
know,  is  in  the  neigh  1>ourhood  of  the 
remains  of  the  great  Buddliist  estab- 
lishments at  Nalauda  iu  Behar.  See 
quotation  below. 

1806.—"  In  this  irregular  emvatloD  are 
left  two  dlUtfOpes,  or  hoHH  mamefl  nf  stone, 
hoarinff  thefonn  of  a  cupola." — iSalt,  Cait* 
*>f  ik^»etu,  in  Tr.  iUL  Apc.  Ite.  i.  47, 
pub.  1819. 

1823. — **.  .  .  from  the  centre  of  the  screens 
or  wnlln,  projectH  a  da^hope."  /''  <.  of  Ciu  fs 
near  Sasick.  by  Lt.-Coi.  Dtlamaine  in  At. 
Jmumai,  N.8. 1880^  voL  iii.  276. 

183^1.—".  .  .  Mihindu  -  Kuninni  .  .  . 
]irt>ached  in  that  inland  (Ceyluu)  thu  Kuli^ion 
of  Buddha,  converted  the  aforewiid  King, 
built  Da^bas  (Dagope,  t.^.  aanctuories 
under  which  the  relics  or  imagea  of  Buddha 
are  depo«it«d)  in  Tarioos  puMes.** — Attter, 
Alien,  Bd.  iii.  1162. 

1886.— **TheTtaipl«  (cave  at  Nisik)  .  .  . 
has  no  interior  support,  bat  a  rock*oeiling 
richly  adorned  with  wfaiedl<oniaiiients  and 
lintL^.  and  in  the  «nd-nidie  a  OafOp  •  . 
—Ibid.  iv.  QUA. 

1896.— **  AHhoQgta  the  Dagops,  l)oth  from 
varnn^,'  <izc  and  from  the  circunistanoo  of 
tlK'ir  Kein^;  in  Monio  cusqh  indopcudeut 
orc-ctioas  imd  in  others  only  elementa  of  the 
interaal  structure  of  a  taimple,  have  verv 
tiffaiaiit  sapeota,  yet  thsir  ehamoter  is 
miverasOy  len^gHistwi  at  that  of  dosed 


maases  devoted  tfj  the  preservation  or  con- 
cealment of  sacred  objects."— M^.  v.  Aim* 

bofdt,  Koiri-SjinicJif,  i.  144. 

1840.-—"  We  performed  piiuLikufu na  round 
tho  Dhagobs,  reclined  on  the  living  couches 
of  the  devotees  of  Nirwao."— Letter  of  Dr, 
Jakn  Witmm,  in  282. 

1858.— "At  the  Rame  tiflM  he  (Sakya) 
foresaw  that  a  digoba  would  be  erected  to 
Kantakaonthespot.  .  .  ."—Bardv,  Manml 
o/BuddJUMm,  m. 

1855. — "All  kinds  nnd  forms  are  to  l»e 
found  .  .  .  tho  bell-shaped  pyramid  of  deiid 
l>riokwork  in  all  its  vuriL'ties  .  .  .  thu  bluff 
knob-like  dome  of  the  Ceylon  Dagobas. 
.  .  ."— Fnfa^  JfMa  to  Awa^W, 

1872. — "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
line  <rf  mounds  (at  Nalonda  in  Bihar)  still 
bean  the  nam*  of  '  dagop '  by  tihe  country 

iH3ople.  Is  not  this  tho  dagoba  of  tho 
rj£U  annals  f" — lirwulley,  liitddh.  Jiruunm 
o/SikSr,  in  J.A,iS,B,  aB.,  Pt.  i.  806. 

DA(K)N,  n.p.  A  luinie  often  given 
by  old  European  travellers  to  the  place 

now  calk'd  Rangoon,  frf)in  the  gre;it 
Relic-shrine  or  dagoba  there,  called 
Hhw^  (Golden)  l><uj/in.  Some  bave 
sugge.sted  that  it  i.s  a  ej)rruption  of 
dagoba,  but  this  is  merely  gue.'wwork. 
In  the  Taking  language  td^kkun  sig- 
nitie.s  'athwart^'  and,  after  the  OBUal 
fjisliion,  a  legend  had  grown  up  cfni- 
necting  the  name  with  the  story  of 
a  tree  lying  *  athwart  tlie  hill-top/ 
which  supernatti rally  indicated  where 
the  aacrea  relics  of  one  of  the  Buddhas 
had  been  dep<wited  (see  J.A.S.B.  xxviii. 
477).  Pruf.  Fort  hhammer  recently  (see 
A'otfj*  on  Karlij  Hut.  and  Georj.  of  B. 
BurmOf  No.  1)  explained  the  true  origin 
of  die  name.  Towns  lyinff  near  the 
sacred  site  had  been  known  oy  the  sm  - 
cessive  names  of  AiUanHa-nagara  and 
Ukkalanagara.  In  the  12th  century  the 
last  name  diaappeara  and  ia  replaced  by 
Trikvmhhn  -  nnqnra,  or  in  Pali  form 
Tikumi/hti-iuujara,  si^iifying  '3-Hill- 
city.'*  The  Kalyani  inscription  near 
Pegii  contains  Imth  forma.  Tikiunhha 
gradually  in  popular  utterance  became 
TUnm,  Takum,  and  7<ljhm,  whence 
DagOn.  Tlie  classical  nanu-  of  the 
great  Djigoba  is  Tikuvibha-cheti,  and 
thiii  is  still  iu  daily  iiurnmu  use. 


*  KhwMm  means  an  earthen  pot,  and  also  the 
"  ftantal  gtobe  on  the  upi^er  part  or  the  fbrehead 

of  thn  elflphantk"  The  latter  meaning  was,  accord* 
iiiii  to  Prat  Forch hammer,  that  inwnded,  beine 
applied  to  the  hillocks  on  whldi  the  town  Rtoodj 
because  of  their  form.  Bnt  the  Barm«««e  applied 
it  to  'alms -bowls,'  and  invent^vi  a  l>v'<'nd  of 
Buddha  and  his  two  disciples  liaviug  bunixi  thoir 
aliDs*bo«ls  at  this  spoC 
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When  the  original  meaning  of  the 

word  THkuvt  had  Ikhmi  cffai  cd  from 
the  memory  of  the  Talaiiiga,  they  in- 
vented the  fable  alluded  to  above  in 
connection  with  the  WOfd  Uiftic&n. 
[This  view  hiis  Ix'en  disputed  liv 
O.l.  Temple  {Ind.  Ant.,  Jan.  1893, 
i>.  27).  He  ^ves  tlie  rending  of  the 
Kalyani  inscription  as  Tianmpanaf/am 
and  goes  on  to  say :  "  There  is  mure 
in  favour  of  this  derivation  (from 
(fogobti)  than  of  any  other  yet  pro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  ddgaha^  Singha- 
ie.se,  admittedly  fn>m  dhdtugoMha, 
and  as  far  back  as  the  16th  century 
we  liHve  a  j«'rsis(«'nt  word  figumjxt 
or  digumpa  {dagon^  diyon)  in  Burma 
with  the  same  meaniiuf.  Until  a 
clear  derivation  is  inaot*  out,  it  is, 
therefore,  not  unsafe  to  say  that 
dagon  represents  some  medieval  Indian 
current  form  <»f  dhatugabhha.  This 
view  is  supported  Ity  a  word  qomjHt^ 
used  in  the  Himalayas  about  ^ikkim 
for  a  Buddhist  shrine,  which  looks 
prinid  facie  like  the  remaiiif*  of  8t)nu* 
such  word  as  gaMia^  the  latter  lialf 
of  the  otmtpound  dhMugiMha.  .  .  . 
Neither  Trikumbha-nagam  in  Skt  nor 
Tikumbha-noffara  in  Pali  would  menu 
'Three-hill-city,*  kumhlm  heing  in  no 
sense  a 'hill' wh it  h  in  knUi,  and  there 
are  not  thr«*e  liills  on  the  .site  of  the 
Shwe-Dagon  Piigmla  at  Rangoon."] 

c.  1540.—"  He  bath  veiy  Oflrtaine  intelli- 
gence, bow  tbe  Zeorindoo  bath  railed  an 

army,  with  an  intent  to  fall  iijx>n  the  Townn 
of  CSosminund  Duhui  (DALA),  uiul  to  gain  all 
along  tho  riven^  of  Digon  and  A/eidoOj  the 
whoU  Provinoe  of  JJmmIuu,  eren  to  Alt' 
ml«a  (bod.  Donabyu  and  Renmda)."— /*.  if. 
Pi$Uo,  tr.  by  H.  (\  IC.'iS,  p.  288. 

o.  1686.— "After  landing  we  began  to 
walk,  on  the  right  dde,  by  a  street  some  SO 

pnces  wide,  jill  almig  which  wo  naw  h<iu>^M 
of  wood,  all  gilt,  and  nut  off  with  iHJuutifuI 
garden.9  in  their  fashion,  in  which  dwell  all 
the  Talapoins,  which  are  their  Kriani.  and 
the  mien  of  the  Paaode  or  ▼artlia  of 
lyogOB."— ^T^Jporp  Bcfh;.  f.  96. 

c.  1587. — •*  Abotit  two  dayoH  ioumey  from 
Pegu  there  is  a  Varolle  (.<*oe  VABELLA)  or 
Pagode,  which  in  the  i>iI^rrinnxgo  of  the 
Pogues:  it  w  called  Dogonne,  .mil  is  of  a 
woiiderfiillc  hij^'ML-ise  and  all  gilded  from 
tho  foot  to  the  toupe."— /£.  FUc/u  in  Hail. 

c.  1755. — Dagon  :ind  Dagoon  ott  ur  in  a 
iMper  of  this  jh-thkI  in  J>u/n/mp/e't  OrinUal 
nrpertory,  i.  141,  177 ;  K'<>1*  Temple  add.>« : 
**T1m  w<Mrd  is  always  IMnm  in  Kloueflt'.H 
acoonnt  of  bis  travels  in  1/86  {Tnmfi  pao, 

vol.  i.  Lf ji  Kranrnij  r»  Fllrinnnii  u"  rviiif 
i^tid'  .  pOAum).    It  is  always  Digon  (except 


once:  "IHgone  capitale  del  Pegh,**jpb  149) 
in  Quirini's  Vitd  diMwtmgnor  G.  M.  Ptnoto, 
1781 ;  and  it  is  pigOB  In  a  map  by  Antonio 

Zultac  0  figli  Veneada,  1785.  Symex,  Km- 
l»ix.it/  u,  Atu,  1803  (pp.  18,  23)  ha-<  Dagon. 
Crawfurd,  1829,  Kmtxustj  (u  Awi  (pi>.  :Mt5-7), 
calls  it  DagOOf .  There  is  further  a  ourioua 
WOfd,  "Too  jMgon,"  in  one  of  Moitisr^a 
1740.1 


DAIBUL,  n.p.  See  DIULBUID. 

DAIMIOi  8.  A  feudal  prince  in 
Japan.  The  word  appears  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  Jap.  pronunciation  of 
Chin,  tiitnnruj,  'great  luune,'  ["The 
Diiinivos  were  the  territorial  lordd 
and  liarons  of  feudal  Japan.  The 
word  means  liteniUy  'great  name.* 
Accordingly,  during  the  Middle  Agea, 
warrior  chiefs  <rf  less  degn^e,  corre- 
s]>f)nding,  us  one  might  sav,  to  our 
knights  or  iMironet,^  were  liiiowji  hy 
the  correlative  title  of  Shomyd,  that  is, 
'  small  name.'  But  this  latter  fell  into 
disuse.  Perhaps  it  did  not  sound  grand 
enough  to  he  welcome  to  those  who 
Ijore  It"  (CSkoidMitn,  Hungi  Japanm, 
101 MJ.).] 

DAISETE,  s.  This  word,  repre- 
senting Demi,  repeatedly  occurs  in 
Kirkjwitrick's  Letters  of  Tippoo  (ejj. 
for  a  local  chief  of  some  class. 


P.  196) 
See  Dl 


DALA,  n.p.  This  is  now  a  town  on 
the  (we.st)  side  of  the  rhrer  of  Rangoon, 
oppoaiti  to  that  city.  But  the  name 
formerly  ajiplitd  t<»  a  large  proviiii>e 
in  the  Delia,  stretching  from  the  Itaii- 
goon  Biver  westward. 

15l«.-.86e  Pinio,  voOm  DAOOV. 

1585. — **  The  2^1  Novomhor  wo  canio  to 
tho  city  of  Dala,  whcro  among  other  things 
there  are  10  halls  full  of  olephanta,  wbmi 
an  bera  for  the  King  of  PsgOf  in  ohanre  ef 
Tttkras  attondants  and  oiiBebls.*'---dwm. 
Baibi,  1 96. 

DALAWAT,  s.   In  8.  India  the 

Commander-in-chief  of  an  army  ;  [Tarn. 
Uilaviiy,  Skt.  dula,  'army,'  ruh,  'to 
lead  'J ;  Can.  and  Mai.  dlialavdy  and 
rfofamfyt.  Old  Oan.  dfcafo,  iL  dtii,  *aa 
armv.' 

1615.— "Caeterum  Deleoains^.  .  .  rebe* 

mentor  h  rcge  cnntendit,  ne  coinitterot  vt 
vlluin  coivicnd.i  nova  hac  url"'  Arruna- 
ganeusiti  portus  anUquissimus  dutnmentum 
oapMVt."— /amie,  TOmbmum,  i.  p.  179. 


1700. —"Ix)  Talavai,  c'est  le  nom  qu'on 
4onDe  au  Prince,  qui  gouveme  aiijourd'hui 
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le  Royaume  soua  rnutorit*  de  Ui  Reine."— 
LettrtJi  Sdi^\  X.  162.  See  also  p.  173  and 
si.  90. 

c,  1747. — "A  few  days  after  this,  tho 
Dulwai  fwnt  for  Hydur,  and  Huatiii^^  him 
on  a  muAnud  with  himself,  ho  a>n.<<iilt«d 
with  him  on  the  re-eetabUshment  of  his  own 
aflain,  oomplaining  bitterly  of  hia  own  dis- 
tcWB  for  want  of  money.  '  //.  <>f  HwittT 
Naik,  44.   (See  alxo  iindJr  DHURNA.) 

1754. — "You  are  imnoood  on,  I  never 
wrote  to  the  Maimore  King  or  Dalloway 
any  such  thing,  nor  they  to  me ;  nor  had  I 

a  kriiiwletlge  ()f  any  a^freement  hetwutn  the 
Naltob  and  the  Dallkway." —  letter  Jn>m  iiw. 
Saunders  nf  Madras  to  Fretioh  Deputiefl  in 
Cambridge's  Arcl.  of  (he  War,  App.  p.  29. 

1763-78.-  "He  (Haidar)  ha»  lately  taken 
the  King  (Mysore)  out  of  the  hand.<«  uf  bin 
Undo,  the  Dalaway."— Or»«4f,  iii.  S36. 

[1810. — "  Two  manuscripts  .  .  .preserved 
in  different  brmnehes  of  the  family  of  tho 
ancient  Dnlvoyt  of  Myaour.''~- If «Vi«» 
Mymre,  Pnt.  ed.  1869,  p.  xi.] 

DALOYET,  DELOYET,  s.  An 
armed  atteiidaiit  and  inei»enger,  the 
flame  as  a  Pwrn.   H.  dhaJaU^  SuUdyat, 

from  (Jhtll,  'a  shield.'  TIk'  word  is 
never  now  used  in  Bengal  and  Upper 
India. 

ITT^—^SappOM  every  farmer  in  the 
poviaea  i*M  aajfliyd  to  maintain  a  mm- 
Mr  of  ffood  Ml  vlt'6al)le  btiHoclcs  ... 

obliged  to  furni<h  the  (Jovornniont  with 
them  on  a  rei{ui.Hitioii  made  to  him  by  the 
Collector  in  writing  (not  Vivsepovs,  delects 
Me),  or  haroarnM^  (aee  toTOAERA).— 
FT.  HoMlinfft,  to  O.  VaiMfttart,  in  OUig,  L  287. 

1809. — "As  it  was  verj*  hot,  I  immediately 
employed  my  dalogata  to  keep  off  the 
crowd."— JU.  VnltnhOy  i.  889.  The  word 
here  and  elsewhere  in  that  book  ii  a  nda- 

print  for  dtioyeU. 

DAM,  s.  H.  ihlm.  Orif^nally  an 
actual  copper  coin,  i-^rding  which 
we  find  the  following  in  the  Ain^  i. 

ai,  ed.  niorhmann  :—''\.  Tht-  Ik'im 
weigli.s  5  tduk-jt,  i.e.  1  tolah,  8  mtlnhait, 
and  7  mrklm  ;  it  is  the  fortieth  part  of 
A  rupee.  At  first  thiji  coin  was  called 
Piii.<iih.  and  also  Bahloli :  nn\v  it  i.s 
kuuwu  under  this  name  {ddm).  On 
one  side  the  place  is  given  where  it 
wa.s  struck,  on  the  other  the  date. 
For  the  pnriKXse  of  caleulaticm,  tin- 
dam  is  divided  into  Sf)  parts,  each  of 
v  liK  h  is  called  ajV?'7/.  This iim^inaiy 
division  is  onlv  used  Itv  afconntant-s. 
**8.  The  adhehh  is  half  of  a  ddm. 

3.  The  Pduiah  is  a  quarter  of  a  dim. 

4.  Tlie  dnmrl  in  an  eighth  of  a  ddm.** 
It  is  curioiw  that  Akl jar's  revenue-s 

were  registered  in  this  small  currency, 


viz.  in  Inks  of  ddms.  We  may  compare 
the  Portugueik;  use  of  rei^  [see  BEAB]. 

The  teudeucy  of  denominations  of 
coins  is  always  to  sink  in  value.  The 
jetnl  [see  JEETITL],  which  had  luconje 
an  imaginary  money  of  account  in 
Akhar^  time,  was,  in  the  14th  century, 
a  real  coin,  which  Mr.  E.  Tlionias, 
chief  of  Indian  numismatologists,  huA 
unearthed  [see  Chron.  Pathan  KxntjSy 
231].  And  now  the  ddm  itself  is  im- 
aginary. According  to  Elliot  tlie 
people  of  the  N.W.P.  not  long  ago 
calculated  26  dOmt  to  Uie  patMf,  which 
would  Ik?  1600  to  a  rupee.  Carn»'g>' 
gives  the  Oudh  popular  currency  table 
as: 

S6  hawu     ™     1  damH 

1  dnmri  =  3  dam 
20  „  =  1  dnd 
26  iftfni       ■>     1  pice. 

But  the  Calcutta  Qloesarj-  says  the 
ddm  is  in  Bengal  redconed  i^  of  an 
t,<r.  320  to  the  rupee.  ["Most 
things  of  little  value,  here  as  well  as 
in  Bhagalpur  (writing  of  Bdiar)  are 
sold  by  an  imaginary  money  called 
Takd^  which  Ls  here  reckoned  equal  t<) 
two  Payms.  There  are  also  imaginary 
monies  called  ChadOm  and  DamH;  the 
former  is  e«|Ual  to  1  Pnysn  or  25 
cowries,  the  latter  is  equal  to  one-eishth 
of  a  Payaa*  (Budianan^  Edriemind, 
i.  382  g^q.y].  We  have  not  in  our  own 
experience  met  with  any  reckoning  of 
ddnu.  In  the  case  of  the  damri  the 
denomination  has  increased  instead  of 
sinking  in  relation  to  the  ddm.  For 
aliove  we  have  the  dam,ri^Z  ddms^  or 
according  to  Elliot  (Basfiui,  ii.  S96)» 
31  ddni4,  instead  of  (  of  u  ddm  as  in 
Ajcbar's  time.  But  in  reality  ^the 
damri's  absolute  valne  has  remained 
the  flame.  For  hj  Cttmegy'a  table 
1  rupee  or  16  anas  wo\ild  be  equal  to 
320  damruj  imd  by  the  Ain,  1  rujiee 
=s40x8  d(iMNrls»320  damrU.  Damri 
is  a  common  enough  exprewion  for  the 
inlinitesinud  in  coin,  and  one  has  often 
heard  a  Briton  in  India  say:  "No,  I 
won't  give  a  dumree!"  vrith  but  a 
vague  notion  wliat  a  (hnnrJ  meant,  a.s 
in  Scotland  we  have  heard,  "  I  won't 
give  a  plack,"  ihonA  certainlv  the 
speaker  could  not  nave  stated  the 
value  of  that  ancient  coin.  And  this 
leadfl  to  the  .suggestion  that  a  like 
expreasion,  often  neard  from  coarse 
talkers  in  England  lis  well  as  in  India, 
originated  in  tlie  latter  country,  and 
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that  whatever  profanity  there  may  )>e 
in  the  auunua^  there  is  none  in  the 
etymology,  wlran  tueh  an  one  Uhnts 

out  "I  aon't  care  a  ddm !"  i.e.  in 
other  wordfiy  don't  care  a  brass 
farthing  ! " 

If  the  Q«iitle  Beader  deems  thi«  a 
far-fetclied  siiggestion,  let  us  hack  it 
by  a  second.    We  hud  in  Chaucer  (I7i€ 

*^  nenmghtlwnotalinh" 

wlucb  meaiifl,  *'ho  recited  not  a  ereu" 

xpression  which 
low  man  : 


^ne  flocci  quidmi)  ;  an  ex 
18  also  found  in  Piers  Pl( 

**Wiadoim  and  witte  is  nowe  not  wmrthe  a 


0.  im—^CharlM  OraviU*  saw  the  Duke 
aooo  after,  and  expt'ewlng  tbm  plaMore  he 

had  felt  in  reiuiinc  his  ^{yeech  {commending 
the  conduct  of  Caj)t.  Charles  Elliot  in  China), 
added  that,  however,  many  of  the  party 
were  angry  with  it:  to  which  the  Duke 
replied,— 'I  koovr  flMjr  are^  and  I  don*| 
caru  a  dasu.   I  have  no  tune  to  do  wha^ 

is  rij^ht.' 

"  A  (>rt<prtuitj  duvin  w.i.-s,  T  iK'lieve,  the 
form  usually  employed  by  the  Lhike,  oa  an 
oxpreaBion  of  nuue:  but  on  the  preaent 
cx-cxxiiMi  he  seems  to  have  been  Iohs  f>re- 
ci>it:." — Autobiogni/Jiy  of  Sir  Henry  To>ifiir,  i. 
296.  The  tenij  referred  to  aeoms  curiously 
to  preaerve  an  unconscious  tradition  of  the 
pecuniary,  or  what  the  idiotical  jargon  of 
our  time  calls  the  'monetaiy,'  eetimation 
contained  iu  the  expremion. 

1881.— "A  Bavarian  printer,  joalous  of 
the  influence  of  capital,  said  that '  Cladstooo 
haid  millions  of  money  to  the  beeUe  to  foto 
for  him,  and  Beegonsfeel  would  not  hay 
them  a  tam,  ao  they  fote  for  Ciadstone.'  "— 
.4  SocialigUe  Fianie,  in  8L  Jame^t  (hmUe, 
July  6. 

[1900. — "There  i«  nut,  I  dare  wnpor,  a 
.single  bishoi*  who  atrt-*  ono  ■  tvsi  i'cnny- 
half penny  duM '  for  any  of  that  plenteous- 
nevfor  hfameU."— A.  Ml,  Vicar  of  Him- 
caster,  hi  Timet,  Aug.  31.] 

DAUANt  n>p>    Damdn,  one  of  the 

old  settlements  (.f  tli<-  P(trt)i<juese 
which  they  still  retain,  on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Bombay ;  written  by  them  JDomao. 

1654.--".  .  .  the  nilotH  .said:  'Wo  are 
here  between  Diu  and  Daman ;  if  the  ship 
Minks  here,  not  a  soul  will  om.«po  ;  wo  must 
make  sjiil  for  the  shore."-  ■  Siiii  'Ali,  80. 

[1607-8.— "Then  that  l>y  n»>  mean.s  or 
tthips  or  men  can  goe  ^iitroiic  to  Sunttt,  or 
theare  expect  wa  quiett  trade  for  the 
many  dangers  Nkefie  to  happen  vhto  them 
liy  the  Portutr.ils  Checf  Comanders  of  Din 
and  Demon  and  places  there  aboute.  .  .  ." 
—BirdrnmO,  Fird  LHUr  Book,  347.] 

1623.  "  11  capita  no  .  .  .  spernva  ch© 
j)Ote^<4imo  eaHor  vicini  alia  cittA  di  Daman  ; 
laoiml  eetadentro  il  golfo  di  C-ambui:i  a  man 
destra.  .  .  ."-i'.  eUita  VatU,  u.  499  [Hak. 
8oo.i  16]. 

DAJiiANI,  s.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
.Htiuall.    (See  ELEPHAMTA.) 

DAMBIEB,  s.  This  word  is  applied 


And  this  we  doubt  not  has  given  nse 

to  that  other  vulgar  expression,  "  I 
don't  care  a  curse"  ; — curiou.sly  parallel 
in  its  corruption  to  that  in  illustration 
ot  wliich  yn  quote  it. 

[This   Hngpe^>tion   ahout    diirn  was 
luade  by  a  writer  in  AmU.  AV*-.,  ed. 
1808,  vii.  461 :  "This  word  was  perhaps 
in  use  even  among  our  forrfatln-r.H,  and 
may  innocently  account  lor  the  ex- 
pression        worth  a  Jig,  or  a  rfom, 
especially  if  we  recollect  that  6a-dam, 
an  almond,  is  to-day  current  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might 
not  dried  figs  have  been  employed 
anciently  in  tlie  same  way,  sIikc  the 
Arabic  word  ^ooloos^  a  hal^nny,  also 
denotes  a  cassia  60011,  and  the  notfuls 
means  the  scale  of  a  finh.  Mankind 
art'  so  apt,  from  a  natural  depravity, 
that  'tiesh  is  heir  to,'  iu  their  use  of 
woids^  to  pervert  them  from  their 
original  sense,  that  it  is  not  a  convinc- 
ing argument  a^ust  the  present  con- 
jecture onr  using  the  word  cune  in 
Vtllgar  language  in  lieu  nf  dam."  The 
N.E.D.  di.spo.m',s  of  the  matter:  "The 
suggestion  is  ingenious,  hut  has  no 
Ki-sLs  in  fact"   In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Elba, 
Macaulay  writes :   "  How  they  settle 
the  matter  1  care  not,  as  the  Duke 
Miys,  one  tvoopmny  demu";  and  Sir  G. 
Trevelyan  notes:  "It  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  who  invented  this  oath,   

ao  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of  ;  U)  various  resins  iu  different  ]>arts  of 
r."  {Life,  ed.  1878»  it  S67.)]   |  India,  ehiefly  as  substitutes  for  ]>itch. 


its  author.' 

Tlie  word  'appears  to  1h»  Malayo- 
Javanese  damatj  used  generically  for 
resins,  a  ckss  of  substances  the  ori|pn 

of  which  is  ]»rolxil)ly  often  uii<  t  rtam. 
fMr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  Malay  damar 

I  are  etinai  u>  z  A-ror.i    l  •         j     .      i        J„  Zjl  mt^*t 

and  60  tee*  of  rupeee."-'W«A«w««<<  i  ineaiis  rosui  and  »  ^  JJJJJ* 


1628. — "The  revenue  of  all  the  territorie.s 
under  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Royal  registers,  to  6  arft*  and 
^0  hi)is  of  dims.  One  (lit)  i,"  (n\u:\\  to  100 
i-rt^$  (a  hor  Ixjing  10,000,000),  aiul  a 
hundred  l-rnr.*  of  dams  are  etjual  to  2  iror* 


Mamyit  in  BUiott  vii.  138. 


I  the  ktter  consisting  of  a  regular  cylin- 
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diical  case,  made  of  l)ainboo  or  other 
■idtitble  material,  filled  to  the  top  with 
roam  and  united.]  To  one  of  the 
dbMiiMr*producing  trees  in  the  Archi- 
pelago the  name  Dammani  alboy 
Kiimph.  (N.  O.  Coniferae\  has  been 

E'ven,  and  this  furnishes  the  'East 
kdia  Damiuer '  of  Kngliah  varniaL- 
maken.  In  Banna  the  <lMiMMr  naad 
is  derived  from  f-it  least  three  dlfliemit 
genera  t>f  the  N.  O.  Ihyterorarprae ;  in 
Bengal  it  is  derived  from  the  sdl  tree 
(aee  SAUL-WOOD)  (Shorm  robuMa)  and 
other  Shorea^,  nfi  well  as  l»y  iin]K)rta- 
tion  from  truu;iiuarine  sources  In  S. 
India  "white  damHur,"  "Danmer 
Pit-ch,"  or  Ptruey  resin,  ia  the  produce 
of  Vateriu  indica^  and  "Mark  liamnier" 
of  Canarium  gtrirtnm;  iu  Culch  the 
dammer  used  is  stated  by  Lieut.  Leech 
(Bombay  Selerfi'du.",  No.  xv.  p.  2ir)-216) 
to  W  made  from  chandrAz  (or  chandras 
i-copal)  boiled  with  in  «qttftl  quantity 
of  oil.  This  is  probftbl^  Fryer's  'roein 
taken  out  of  tlie  sea'  (tn/hij.  [On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Pringfe  {Diary,  dkc. 
Fori  St.  George^  Ist  ser.  iv.  178)  quotes 
Crawfurd  (Malay  Arrhip.  i.  455): 
(Dammer)  "exudes  through  the  liark, 
and  is  either  found  adhering  to  the 
tinink  and  hranrhes  in  l,uge  lumps, 
in  masses  on  the  ground,  under  tne 
tree&  As  theae  often  grow  near  the 
sea-side  or  on  banks  of  rivera^  the 
damar  is  frequently  Hcwited  away  and 
collected  at  aiflferent  places  as  drift"  ; 
and  adda:  "The  dammer  used  for 
caulking  tho  masHht  Inrnta  at  Madra.'i 
when  Fryer  was  tlu  re^  may  have  been, 
and  inronibly  was,  imported  from  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resin  was  largely  collected  as  drift 
mav  have  been  mentioned  in  answer 
to  nia  enoniiiea."]  Some  of  the  Malav 
ffrtmTn/*r  also  serins,  from  Major  M'Xair's 
Statement,  to  be,  like  copal,  fossil.  [On 
this  Mr.  Skeat  says :  **lt  ia  true  that 
it  ia  stnnetimes  dug  tip  out  of  tlie 
ground,  possibly  iH'cause  it  mav  form 
on  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  or  Wcause 
a  great  mass  of  it  will  fall  and  partially 
bur>'  its«-lf  in  the  ground  l)y  its  own 
weight,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  fonnd  actually  fomliaed,  and 
T  should  (juestion  the  fart  seriously."] 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  fndia 
[and  by  the  Malays,  see  alwve]  for  '  a 
torch,'  iHManse  torches  are  formed  of 
rags  dipped  in  it.  Tliis  is  perha]>s 
the  nse  which  accounts  for  Uaex's 
iBxplanation  below. 


l5Si.  —  Ihnnnar  (for  dammar)  fcwn 
Siaoca  and  Blinton  "  (i.e.  SUk  and  BflHton). 

— Barrtty  in  Uakl.  ii.  43. 

1681. —  In  Hatx't  Mala^  Vocabttlarg  : 
**  Daaar,  Lnnen  quod  •ooanlitnr.'* 

1673.  —  "The  Boat  is  not  strenpthonod 
with  KncMj-Tinibers  a«  ours  are,  the  bended 
Planks  are  sowed  toeother  with  Rope-jam 
of  the  Cooo^  and  owced  with  Oaaniar  (a 
aofl  of  Roiin  taken  oat  of  tho  Ma)."— /Virr, 
S7. 

"The  lontr  oontinued  Current  from 
the  Inland  Parts  (at  Surat)  through  the  vtutt 
WildamoMM  of  huge  Woods  awi  Foreatfl, 
wafti  great  Rafts  of  Tinbor  for  Shipping 
and  Building:  and  Damar  fcr  Pitch,  tho 
finest  Rented  Bitumen  (if  it  be  uut  a  gum  ur 
Rosin)  I  ever  met  with.'WfriV/.  121. 

1727. — "Damar,  a  gum  that  is  used  for 
making  Pitch  and  Tnr  for  the  use  of  Ship- 
ping."—.  Hamilton,  ii.  78 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  n\ 

c.  1756.  «'A  Demar-Boy  (Toroh-boy)."— 
Ivn,  50. 

1878. —  "This  dammar,  which  is  the 
genflfld  Malayan  name  for  resin,  is  dug  oat 
of  the  foreshi  by  the  Malays,  and  msmt  to 

be  the  foswih'Rcd  juices  "f  former  growth  of 
jungle."— J/cVrtir,  IWul,  itc,  188. 

1885.— "The  other  great  indnatry  of  thr 

¥lace  (in  Sumatra)  is  riMwimmy  collecting, 
his  sul>stAnce,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  notches  made  in  various 
species  of  coniferous  and  dipterocarfxiu.s  tree* 
.  .  .  out  of  whoee  stem  .  .  .  thu  ruitivecuta 
large  notches  ud  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet 
from  the  groana.  The  tree  is  then  left  for 
3  or  4  months  when,  if  it  Vk;  a  \'ery  hc;ilthy 
one,  sufficient  h«wiwi«i.  will  have  exuded  to 
make  H  worth  wldle  collecting ;  the  yield 
may  thso  be  aa  maob  as  94  Amsterdam 
nounda.**— A  0.  Arte^  A  NatgraKttB^ 

]>AVA,8.  H.  (tola,  literallv' grain,' 
and  therefore  the  exact  translation  of 
gram  in  it,s  original  sense  (q.v.).  It 
is  often  utie<i  in  Bengal  a.**  synonymous 
with  i^ram,  thus  :  "Give  llu-  horse  his 
ddna.  We  find  it  also  in  thia  apecific 
way  by  an  old  traveller  : 

1616. — "  A  kind  of  |,!;raine  called  Donna, 
somewhat  like  our  Pease,  which  thcv  Ifvlo, 
and  when  it  is  oold  give  them  mingled  with 
come  Sugar,  and  twise  or  ttrbe  in  tlie 
Weeke,  Butter  to  scouro  their  Bodka."— • 
Terry,  in  I'urcfiof,  ii.  1471. 

DANCING-GIRL,  s.  Thi.s,  or 
among  the  older  Auglo-iudiana,  JJanc- 
tny-Wmuhf  was  the  representative  of 
the  (Portugueae  Baitadetra)  Bayadere, 
or  Nantch-^rl  (q.v.),  also  Cunchonee. 
In  S.  India  dancing-girls  are  all 
Hindus,  [and  known  a.s  DevaddA  or 
Ilhfxjam-aflH ;]  in  N.  India  they  are 
both  Hindu,  called  Hd^jata  (aee 
Bim-JOHnnrX  uid  Mnamlman,  eaUed 
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Kanchanl  (see  CUNCHUNEE).  In 
Dutch  the  phrase  takes  a  very  plain- 
spoken  form,  see  quotation  from 
Valentijn  ;  [otliers  an*  e([iially  explicit, 
e.g.  Sir  T.  Roe  (Hak.  Soc  u  145)  and 
P.deUayaIle,iiS82.] 

1608.— See  deBcripiion  by  Oovveoj  f.  89. 

1678.  —  "After  supper  they  treated  vm 

with  the  Dancing  Wenches,  and  pood  »oops 
of  Brandy  and  Dclf  lioor,  till  it  waa  late 
•aoagfa."— i^Vyer,  ISO. 

1701.  —  "The  (kivemor  conducted  the 
Nabob  into  tho  Coiisultjition  Room  .  .  . 
after  dinner  they  wure  diverted  with  the 
BandniC  Wenche*."— In  Wh^'in-,  i.  377. 

1726.— "Wilt  do  dans  Hoeren  (andors 
Dfwattuch,  (Deva-d&sl)  .  .  .  geoaamd,  en 
an  do  (k>dea  hunner  Pa«[odoD  ale  g«itnNlwd) 
belangd."— Fo/eiUyii,  ckor.  54. 

1763-78.— "UMidelsIow  tella  a  fltory  of  a 

NiIm  )  who  cut  off  tho  heads  of  a  set  of 
dancing  girls  .  .  .  iKjeaose  they  did  not 
^'onic  to  hi^  palace  on  the  flnt  nUBllMnil."— 

Vniit,  i.  'AS  (od.  ISO.!). 

1789. — ,  .  dancing  girls  who  display 
■mftdng  agility  and  grace  in  all  umr 
inotions." — Munro,  yarmtivr,  73. 

O.  1812. — often  sat  by  the  oran  win- 
dow, and  there,  night  after  niffht,  i  used  to 
hear  the  Rongn  of  the  unhappy  dancing  girls, 
accompanied  by  the  sweet  yet  melikucholv 
uiu.<4ic  of  the  eiMm*"—Mr9.  8htnoow$ 
Autobiug.  423. 

[1813.  —  Forbes  gives  an  aooonnt  of  the 
two  classes  of  dancing  girls,  thaso  who 
sing  and  dance  in  private  houaett,  and  those 
attiiohed  to  tamples.— Or.  JfsM,  2ttd  ad. 
i.  61.] 

1815.  —  "Dancing  girls  were  once 
numerous  in  Persia  ;  and  the  first  {Mtuts  of 
that  country  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of 
'their  persons  and   the  melody  of  their 

Toices.  ' — Mafrvlm,  H.  of  PrrticL,  ii.  587. 

1888.— "The  Maharajah  sent  ma  in  the 
evening  a  new  set  of  da&eing  girls,  as  they 

were  called,  thot^rh  tlioy  turned  out  to  be 
twelve  of  the  ugliest  old  women  I  ever  saw." 

154. 

1843. —  "We  decorated  the  Temple.<<  of 
the  false  pixls.  Wo  pronded  the  rtViiHng 
girhL  We  gilded  and  painted  the  images 
to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed  down. " 
—IfaeaaUaif'*  SpeeA  o»  <A«  SamuuMk  I*ro- 
clamatum. 

DANDY,  s. 

(a).  A    bcKitnuin.     Tlie    term  i.s 

e:culiar  tu  tlie  Oangetic  rivers.   U.  and 
eng.  ddndi^  from  ddnd  or  dandf  *a 
gtaff,  an  oar.' 

1685.— "Our  Dandeet  (or  boatmen)  boyled 
their  rice,  and  we  supped  here." — liedget. 
Dimf,  Jan.  6 ;  [Hak.  See.  i.  176]. 


1763. — "The  oppressions  of  your  officers 
were  carried  to  such  a  length  that  they  put 
a  stop  to  all  business,  and  plundered  and 
seized  the  Dandiei  and  Mangiee'  [see 
MANJEE]  vessel. -—ir.  SiuHngt  to  tho 
Nawab,  in  Long^  347. 

1800.— *'Two  naked  daadya  iKid.lliiig  at 
the  head  of  the  vessel." — Arf.  Va/entui,  i.  67. 

1824. — "I  am  indeed  often  surprised  to 
obaerTe  tho  difforsnoB  lietween  my  dandMS 

(who  an?  nearly  the  wlour  of  a  black  tea- 
\^)t)  and  the  generality  uf  the  ueasanis 
whom  wo  meat.''— jDp.  JMer,  L  149  (ad. 
1844). 

 (b).  A  kind  of  ascetic  who  carrioa 

a  8taff.  Same  etymology.  See  Solvym, 
who  gives  a  plate  of  such  an  one. 

[1828.—" ...  the  Dandi  is  dl-itinguiahod 
by  carrying  a  small  Dand.  or  wand,  with 
several  processes  or  projections  from  it,  and 
a  piece  uf  cloth  dyed  with  lod  obhra^  in 
which  the  Brahmanica)  eoid  b  BDnpoaad  to 
l)e  enshrined,  attached  toit*"— IT.  H.  WUtem, 
SJrrtrh  qf  Ou  Rdigimu  Sitt$^ikt  BiKdmMt  ad. 
1861,  i.  198.] 

 (c).  H.  aatnc  9|>ellin^  and  same 

etymology.  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  in 
the  Him&laja,  oonaistiug  of  a  Btrong 
doth  slung  like  a  hammock  to  a  bam- 
boo .staff,  and  carried  by  two  (or  more) 
men.  The  traveller  can  either  sit  side- 
ways, or  lie  on  his  l>ack.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Malabar  munclieel 
(^.v.V,  [and  P.  della  Valle  deacriljes  a 
similar  vehide  which  be  says  the 
Portuguese  call  StU  (Hak.  Soc  i. 
183)]. 

[1875.— "The  nearest  at>i>roach  to  travel- 
ling in  a  dandi  1  can  think  of,  ia  atting  in  a 
half-reefed  top-sail  in  a  storm,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  abore  the  yard." — 
WilsoH,  Abod^  of  Snow,  im.] 

1876.— "In  the  lower  hills  when  she  did 
not  walk  abe  tnToDad  in  a  dtBdy."— 
Kinloch,  Laarg^  Gaaie  SkaoHmg  vk  Tkikd,  Sod 
S.,  p.  vii. 

DANOXTB,  n.p.     H.  Dhingar, 
name  by  which  members  of  various 
tribes  of  Chiitia  Niigpur,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Oriona,  arc  generally 
known  when  they  go  out  to  distant 

Erovinces  to  seek  employment  as 
ibourers  <« coolies").  A  very  Uige 
projKirtion  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the 
tea-plant-ations  of  £.  India,  and  also 
to  Mauritius  and  other  colonies,  belong 
to  the  Oraon  tribe.  Tlie  etymology  of 
the  term  /);iJ/(;7fi'' is  doubtful.  Thelate 
Gen.  DalU)n  siys :  "  It  is  a  word  tliat 
from  its  apparoit  derivation  (<f<fn^  or 
Atfi^,  *a  hiUO  may  mean  any  hill* 
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man;  but  amount  several  tribes  of 
the  Soathern  tntrntarr  HaliAIfl^  the 

t«rins  Dhungar  and  Dndngaria  mMn 
the  youth  of  the  two  sexes,  both  in 
highland  and  lowland  villages,  and  it 
cannot  be  considered  the  national  de- 
signation of  any  particular  triln-" 
CDescriptive  J£thnolo(/y  of  Bengal^  245) 
ifud  see  BUIm,  3Vmm  and  Oaket,  i. 
Ml 

DABCH££N££,  s.  P.  ddr-chiniy 
'*Ghin>-etick,*  tA.  ciiiiiainoii. 

1563.  —  .  .  The  })coplo  of  Ortnuz, 
becMiw  this  bark  was  brought  for  ml»  there 
by  thoee  who  had  oome  from  GMna,  called 

it  dar-chini,  which  in  Persian  meiUU  'WOOd 
of  China,'  and  m)  they  tiold  it  in  Alex- 
andria. .  .  ."—Oareia,  f.  SM/k 

1621.  —  "A*  for  cinnamon  which  you 
wrote  waa  called  by  the  Arabs  dartieni, 
I  aitfure  you  that  the  dar-.um',  ii<  the  Aribs 
«av,  or  dar-chini  the  i'ernans  and  l\u-ka 
call  it,  V*  nothing  but  our  ordbiaiy  AHMNIb." 
—P.  deiia  ValU,  ii.  200-7. 

DABJEELZm,  DABJiLINO, 

n.p.  A  famous  saTiirarium  in  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  the  ce^siou  of  which 
^ras  purchased  from  the  Raja  of  Sik- 
kim  in  1835  ;  a  tract  largely  added  to 
l»y  annexation  in  1849,  following  on 
an  oulnige  committed  hy  the  Sikkim 
Mmist^T  in  imprisoning  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Josej)h  H«H)ker  and  the 
late  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent 
«f  Daijedii^.  The  nmitarinm  atands 
at  6500  to  7500  feet  alx)ve  the  sea. 
The  popuhir  Tilwtan  .si)elling  of  the 
name  is,  according  to  JaeKhcke,  r])or- 
rie-gliny  *LAnd  off  the  Dnrjc,^  i.e.  'of 
the  Adamant  or  thnnderl)f)lt,'  the 
ritual  sceptre  of  the  Lamas.  But  *  ac- 
•ooiding  to  eereFBl  titles  of  books  in 
tihe  Petersburg  list  of  BISS.  it  oncht 
properly  to  be  spelt  Dat-rgi/at^Un* 
(Tib.  Eng.  Did.  p.  287). 

DABOGA,  8.  P.  and  H.  ddroghi. 
This  word  seems  to  be  originally 
Mongol  (see  Kovalecde^a  Diet,  No. 
1672).  In  any  case  it  i.s  one  f>f  tliose. 
terms  brought  by  the  Mongol  hosts 
from  the  far  East  In  their  ttomenda- 
tan  it  was  apidied  to  a  Governor  of 
A  province  or  city,  and  in  this  sense 
it  continued  to  l>e  used  under  Timur 
juid  his  immediate  successors.  But  it 
is  the  tendency  of  official  titles,  as  of 
denominations  of  coin,  to  deiwend  in 
tilne:  sad  that  ct  eUiroghd  has  in 
later  aays  been  bestowed  on  a  variety 


of  humbler  persons.  Wilson  dehues 
the  word  thus:  <*The  chief  native 

officer  in  various  departments  under 
the  native  gf)vernnient,  a  sujM^rin- 
tendent,  a  nmna^r:  but  in  later 
times  he  is  espeeiaUy  the  head  of  a 
TM)lice,  customs,  or  excise  station." 
Under  the  British  Police  system,  from 
1793  to  188S-6S,  the  Darmfm  was  a 
hnal  Chief  of  Police,  or  Head  Con- 
stable, [and  this  is  still  the  popular 
title  in  the  N.W.P.  for  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  Police  Station.]  The  word 
occurs  in  the  sen.'je  of  a  Governor  in 
a  Mongol  inscription,  of  the  year  1314, 
found  in  the  Chinese  ^ovinee  of 
Shensi,  which  is  given  by  Pauthier  in 
his  Mare.  Fol.t  p.  773.  The  Mongol 
Governor  of  Moscow,  during  a  part  of 
the  Tartiir  domination  in  Rnssia,  is 
called  in  the  old  Russian  CHironicles 
Doroga  (see  Hammer ^  Golden  Uordt, 
384).  And  according  to  the  same 
writer  the  word  appears  in  a  By^-in- 
tine  wTiter  (unnamed)  as  ^Afft^M  (i&ul 
238-0).  The  Byzantina  form  and  the 
passages  below  of  1404  and  1666  seem 
to  imply  some  former  variation  in 
pronunciation.  But  Clavijo  has  also 
aaniogft  in  S  dii 

c.  1220.— "Tuli  Khan  named  as  Damgha 
at  Merv  one  called  Barmas,  and  hinuelf 
mardied  npcm  Niihapar."— ilME^Adn',  by 

De$mattotu,  135. 

1404.— "And  in  this  city  (Tuuris)  there 
was  a  kiiMman  of  the  Emneror  as  Megia* 
trate  thereof,  whom  they  call  DSRSCat  <uid 
ho  treated  the  said  Ambeaaadon  with  much 
I  re^iioct." — (Ueuija,  I  Izndi  Oonpi.  Mart' 
kaiHy  90. 

1441.  — *<.  .  .  I  reached  tiie  oity  of 

Kerman.  .  .  .  Tho  dero^hah  (governor) 
the  Emir  Hadji  Muhamed  Kaiawhirin,  lieins 
then  absent.  .  .  .  "—AbdiimtMtt,  in  iiuha 

in  the  X  Vth  CeiU.,  p.  5. 

c.  1590.  —  *•  The  oflieera  and  nervnnta 
attached  to  the  Imiwrial  StaV>los.  1.  The 
AH»egi.  ...  2.  The  Darctfhah.  There  is 
one  appointed  for  each  staDle.  .  .  ."—if  in, 
tr.  lilofhmann,  i.  137. 

1621.— The  10th  of  October,  the  daro^l, 
1  or  Crt)vemor  of  Ispahan,  Mir  Abfluhumm, 
!  the  King's  son-in-law,  who,  as  was  after- 
!  warda  teen  in  that  <diarge  of  bia,  waa  a 
'  downright  madman.  .  .  J^—P.  della  ValU^ 
ii.  166. 

1665.— "There  stands  a  Derega,  )ii>on 
each  side  of  the  Biver,  who  will  not  suffer 
any  person  to  pass  wiuiout  leave." — Taiter- 
Hxrr,  E.T.,  ii.  .vi  ;  [ed.  nail,  i.  117]. 

11673.— "Hie  Drofer,  or  Mayor  of  the 
City,  or  Captain  of  the  Wateh,  or  the 
Rounds  ;  It  i!<  his  duty  to  prcfiide  with  the 
Main  Giuinl  a-uightH  before  the  Palace* 
gates.'*— »yer,  M 
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1673.— "The  Droger  btiiuK  Ma^tter  of  hb 
Science,  peraista  ;  what  ooinfort  con  I  reap 
from  your  Disturbance  ?      /Vyrr,  '389. 

1682.— "I  receiveil  a  letter  fnmi  Mr.  Hill 
at  RajenoAul  advi.<<ing  ye  Droga  uf  ye  Mint 
would  not  obey  a  Copv,  but  required  at 
least  a  sight  of  Oripnall."— 
Ihari/,  Dec.  14  ;  [Hnk.  Sf*.  i,  57]. 

c.  1781.—**  Alxmt  this  time,  however,  one 
day  being  very  angij,  the  Duogha,  or 
BMMter  of  the  mint,  preaented  himiwlf,  and 
asked  the  Nawaub  what  device  ho  would 
have  struck  on  his  new  c<jpj>er  coirinj^e. 
Hydur,  in  a  violent  passion,  told  him  to 
stamp  an  oVtsccno  figrm  on  it." — Hffdvr 
yait,  tr.  by  J/.7'«,  4HS. 

1812.  "  tl^ich  (livi.«iun  is  guarded  by  a 
Darogha,  with  nn  cstubliahinrot  of  armed 
 T-^X/**  Jitpori,  44. 


DATOHIN,  8.   This  word  is  used 

in  oM  IxKiks  of  Travfl  and  Trade  for 
a  8t4iel yard  employed  in  China  and  the 
ArchiiH?lagu.  It  'is  given  by  Leyden 
as  a  Maluy  word  for  'Uilance,'  in  his 
Comp.  Vctrah.  of  Hurmn,  Mtilmj  tttid  77i/»i, 
Seranijiore,  1810.  It  is  also  given  hy 
( 'rawfurd  as  darhin,  a  Malay  word  hoBt 
the  Javane'i*'.  Tht-re  .**oetns  to  Ik-  no 
doubt  iliat  in  Peking  dialect  ch'emj  is 
*to  weigV  and  also  *tUetyard\'  that  in 
Anioy  u  small  steelyard  is  calle^l  cWin; 
and  that  in  Canton  dialect  the  .steel- 
yard i.s  called  Cokcliiiuf.  Some  of  the 
1)ictionarie.s  also  ^ive  ta  'rhhig,  *]ai^ 
steelyard.'  IhfrJnn  or  tinfrhht  may 
therefore  oossibly  be  a  Chinese  term  ; 
hat  consioering  bow  seldom  traders' 
wonis  are  refuly  Chiliese,  and  how 
Hiusily  the  Chinese  raonosy  Hal  ilea  lend 
themselves  to  plausiVtle  combination.s, 
it  remains  profuible  that  the  Canton 
won!  wa.H  a(i(»]>ted  from  fon-igncrH.  It 
ha.s  .'Sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  have  been  adopted  from  Athin 
(d'Ai'hin)  ;    st**'    the    tirst  ([\u>tation. 

N.E.D.,  followinK  Prof.  Gile.s, 
gives  it  as  a  corruption  oi  the  Cantonese 
luime  idi-cKirifi  (in  Court  diah  i  t  to- 
ch'ftia)  from  toll  '  to  measure,'  ch'iufjy  '  to 
weigh.'  Mr.  Skeat  notes :  The 
standard  Malay  is  daching^  the  Java- 
wse  dachiu  (v.  Klivh^t,  s.v.).  He 
gives  the  word  as  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  the  proliahility  is  that  the  Engli.sh 
word  is  from  the  Malay,  M-hieh  in  its 
tnni  vrsv*  luirrowed  from  the  Chiiie.se. 
The  linal  suggestion,  </'ylrAiH,  .seems 
out  of  the  ((ue.stion.l  Favre's  Malay 
Dirt,  gives  (in  Fn  iirh)  "  daxing  (Cli. 
pa-tclieii),  steelvard,  lialauce,"  also  "  her- 
dttdng,  to  weigh,"  and  Javan.  **d«ziii, 
a  weight  of   100  kitvk"  Gericke's 


Jamn.  Diet,  also  gives  datain-PiooL* 
with  a  tafannoe  to  Chinese.  [With 

reference    to    Crawfurd's  statement 

3 noted  above,  Mr.  Pringle  {Diary ^  Ft, 
t.  Owrg€^  1st  ser.  ir.  179)  notes  that 
Crawfurd  had  elsewhere  adopted  the 
^new  that  the  yard  and  the  designation 
of  it  originated  in  China  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  Archipelago  Udalaif 
Arrhip.  i.  27.')).  On  the  wiioie,  the 
Chine.se  origin  .>*eema  most  jn"olNible.] 

l.'»54.-  At  Malacca.  "The  boar  of  the 
great  Dachem  cnntaina  200  cates,  each  cate 
weighitig  two  nnatfh,  4  ounce.H,  5  eighth.% 
15  grains,  3  tenths.  .  .  .  The  Baar  of  the 
little  Dadien  oontains  200  cates  ;  each  oato 
weighing  two  arratelH." — A.  Nun^s,  39. 


[1684-5.—".  .  .  ha  reDlyed  That  ha 
now  Content  yt  ye  Honue  Company  sbonld 

solely  enjoy  ye  Customos  of  yo  Place  on 
condition  yt  ye  People  of  ye  Place  bo  fro© 
from  all  dutrs  ft  Customes  and  yt  ye  Profitt 
of  ye  Dutohm  be  his. .  .  "—PruigU,  Diarg, 
KSI.  Oeo.  1st  aer.  12.] 

1696.—"  For  thoir  Dotchin  and  Ballance 
thav  use  that  of  Ja|ian."— itoiryear''  Jommat 
of  Cbdbn-CAlNa,  m  IkUrympU^  0.  Jt,  L  88. 

171 1 .  -  ' '  .Never  weigh  jonir  SUver  by  tbeir 
Dotchins,  for  they  have  mnally  two  Pauv 
one  to  receive,  the  other  to  pay  by."— 
Lociyer,  118. 

"  In  the  Dotchin,  an  exjiert 
Weigher  will  cheat  two  or  three  /><r  rmt. 
by  phuing  or  shaking  the  Weight,  and 
mindiiur  the  Motion  the  Pole  only."— > 
/MI.1I5. 

,,  "...  erery  one  has  a  Ckopckim.  and 
Dotchin  to  cut  and  weigh  silver. "-  /hi'H.  141. 

1748.  —  '"'lliose  .scales  are  made  after  tho 
manner  of  the  Roman  Imlanco,  or  our 
English  Stilliards,  oalled  hy  the  Chineae 
LittiHff,  and  by  ns  Dot*eIdB.  — A  Voya/jf  to 
the  K.  Iittfus  lu  1747  and  1748,  kc,  Ijond'jn, 
17»VJ.  ]..  324.  The  same  book  haa,  in  a  short 
v.MalxiIar}-.  at  p.  265,  "English  ssal—  or 
dodgsons' .  .  .  Chinese LUtrng" 

DATUBA,  8.  This  Latin-like 
name  is  really  SkU  dhattiira^$3»d  so  haa^ 

piuised  int«  the  derived  vernaculars. 
The  widely -spread  Datura  Stramonium^ 
or  Thorn-apple,  is  well  known  over 
Eun)pe,  Init  is  not  regarded  a.s  in- 
digenous to  India ;  though  it  appear» 
to  he  wild  in  the  Him&laya  man 
Kashmlf  to  Sikkim.  The  Indian 
specie?*,  from  which  otir  generic  name 
ha.s  Wen  borrowed,  is  Datura  allx^ 
Nees  (see  Hanbury  and  Fliickigtr^  415) 
ID.  fftthiitiKi,  L.).  Garcia  ne  Orta 
mentions  the  common  use  of  this  by 
(ihievca  in  India.  Its  effeet  on  tho 
victim  was  to  pfoduce  tempoimiy 
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alienation  of  mind,  and  violent 
laughter,  ])ennittine  the  thief  to  act 
unopfjNMed.  He  deacribes  his  own 
prartire  in  dealing  with  such  cases, 
which  he  had  always  found  successful. 
Ailvm  was  also  often  given  as  a 
jtractical  joke,  whence  the  Portuguese 
called  it  liurhdora  ('Joker  *\  De 
Ort^i  strongly  disapproves  of  such 
iii.iiiks.  Tlie  criminal  use  of  datura 
ity  )i  class  (if  Thugs  is  rife  in  our  own 
time.  One  of  the  present  writers  has 
judicially  eonvietea  many.  OooUes 
returning  with  fortunes  from  the 
colonies  often  become  the  victims  of 
such  crimes.  [See  details  in  Quavers, 
Ini.  Med.  Jwrifpr,  179  sfgg.] 

1568. — "  Maiffsermiit.  A  black  woman 
»>f  the  house  has  iHitii  giving  datura  to  my 
mistress  ;  sho  ntole  the  keys,  and  the  jewels 
that^  my  mistress  had  ou  her  Deck  and  in 
her  jewel  box,  and  ha.<9  made  off  with  a  black 
man.  It  would  be  a  kindnen  to  oome  to 
her  1mI|k"— C^arvw,  Orfloffmea.  f.  88. 

1578.  — "  They  call  this  niant  in  the 
ftlalabar  tongue  uhmiUu  raya  [limtuata-k^u] 
.  .  .  iiiGMiareaoDatfni.  .  . ."— .^cwte,  87. 

c.  l.'SO.  •■  Xascitur  et  .  .  .  Datura  In- 
duruni,  qiiarum  ex  aemiDibus  Latrone^ 
bellaiia  puunt,  qvtmt  in  eainTania  merca- 
toribus  exhil>ente.s  larpiim»ine  somnum,  pro« 
fimdumqiic  induc«nte.H  aurum  geramaaque 
Mirripiunt  et '  abeimt."— /VttMMT  Atnumtj 
Vt.  I.  IW-l. 

159S.  — "Thev  name  [have]  likewise  an 
hearbe  called  beutVOAt  which  beareth  a 
•aede,  whereof  brulriiv  oofc  the  aap,  they 
pnt  it  into  a  enp,  or  other  Tewell,  and  give 
It  ti>  ♦heir  hnsTMind?,  cyther  in  roente  or 
drmke.  anil  jirfwntly  therewith  the  Man  i.** 
iu'«  thou(:li  In  f  wore  half  out  of  his  wits."— 
JM>*chutr„,  60;  [Hak.  S<x:.  i.  '2m]. 

1606-10. — "Main  aiivsi  de  mesmo  lo.<) 
femniee  qtiand  ellefl  s^auent  que  leura  maris 
cn  entretiennent  quelqu'autre,  ellet*  s'en 
desfont  jjar  poir«on  ou  autrement,  et  so 
•eruent  fort  i\  ci'!:t  fie  l.i  •^cmoiuo  <lc  Datura, 
mii  est  d'me  estrange  vcrtu.  Co  Ikdura  ou 
DUNNit  eepece   de   Stramonium,   est  vne 

Elaate  grande  et  haute  qui  porta  dea  fleura 
lanches  en  C-amnane,  oomme  le  Cuamjodo, 
mail  pina  fgnakAmr—Moequti,  Vcj/ageit  812. 

[1610.  "In  other  |>art->»  of  the  Indies  it 
M  tadled  Dutroa."— /'yran/  de  Lava/.  Hak. 
8oe.  iL  114. 

[1821. — "(Jarciu.'i  ah  Horto  .  .  ,  make?* 

mention  of  an  hearb  called  Satan,  wbiob, 
if  it  be  eaten,  for  24  hoart  following,  takes 

away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  inrline 
to  laughter  and  mirth." — JiurO'H,  A  imtumuof 
Mia^^  2.  See.  6  Men.  I.  Suhi.  5.] 

1678.—"  Dntcy,  ilie  deadliest  jkirt  of 
Ifofarium  (.So/cutmn) or  Ji^ighUMade."— Fryer, 
82. 


1676.- 

"  Make    lechers   and    their    punka  with 
dewtry 

Commit  fantastical  advowtry.** 

ffudOnUf  Pfe.  iH.  Outo  1. 

1680. — "And  many  of  them  (the  Moora> 
take  the  liberty  of  mixing  Dutra  and  Water 
together  to  drink  .  .  .  which  will  intoxicate 
almoet  to  Madnaas."       — **** 


1810. — "The  datura  that  cfrows  in  every 
(lart  of  India." — WUluimsvu,  V.  M.  ii.  135. 

1874.—"  Dattlra.  Thi«  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  Abvs-•^inia.  more 
than  a  century  ago  had  sprcacf  as  u  natural- 
ized plant  through  every  country  in  Europa 
except  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Norway, 
through  the  aid  of  gii^y  qiuicks,  who  uaed 
the  seed  ivt  anti-.sjKusmodics,  or  for  more 
questionable  purposes." — Ji.  lirumi  in  Ueug. 
Mii^iiziii'-,  i.  371.  I^'otf. — Tlie  .xtatemcats 
derived  from  Hanburjf  and  Fliiekigtr  in  tba 
l>eginning  of  this  article  disagree  with  Oils 
view,  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  European 
Datura  and  the  identity  of  the  Indian  plant. 
The  doubts  about  the  birthplace  of  the 
various  apeoias  of  the  genua  remain  in  fact 
vndatamiiiMd.  nSaa  the  diaooaaioa  in  ITaf^ 
Aofk  JHeL  m,  28  Mg^.] 

DATUEA,  YELLOW,  and 
YELLOW  THIBTLB.    These  aie 

Bomlxiy  naiiu'S  fdr  the  Argemone 
nuxtoaruij  tico  del  in/erno  of  Spaniards, 
introducea  aoeidentally  firom  Ameriea, 
and  now  an  abundant  and  pestilent 
weed  all  over  India. 

DAWK,  8.  H.  and  Mahr.  ^i,  *  Poet,' 

i.r.  proiierly  transport  1)V  relays  of 
men  and  horses,  aua  thence  ^  the  mail ' 
or  letter-post,  as  well  as  any  ammjgpe- 
uu'ii  for  travt'lliug,  or  for  tnuisiiiitting 
articles  by  such  relays.  The  institu- 
tion was  no  doubt  imitated  from  the 
fxiridt  O'  post,  established  tlirou^'hout 
the  empire  of  the  C'aliplis  by  Moawia. 
The  barid  is  itself  cuunected  with  the 
Latin  iMridutf  and  veridiu$, 

1310.—"  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Sult.an  (.\lit->i(liHn)  wliun  ne  sent  an  army 
on  an  expedition  to  establish  jx^sta  ou  the 
road,  wherever  postt  could  l>e  maintained. 
...  At  every  half  or  quarter  hts  runners 
were  posited  .  .  .  the  securing  of  accurate 
intelligence  from  the  court  on  one  side  and 
the  army  on  the  other  was  a  great  public 
l>eneftt.'<-JR»4Ml(fiii  JktnO,  in  BUiit,  iiL 
203. 

0.  1340.— "The  foot-poet  (in  India)  is  thus 
arranged :  every  mile  la  divided  into  three 
etjuul  intervals  which  are  called  D&wah, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  'the  third  mrt 
of  a  mile '  (the  mile  itself  being  called  in 
India  iforKA).  At  every  third  of  a  mile 
there  is  a  viUege  weU  inhaUled,  onfride  of 
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wbicb  are  three  tents  where  nien  are  seated 
rMdjtottMTt.  .  .      i6ii  Asteta,  iiL  M. 

c.  i;?IO.— "So  he  wrote  to  the  Sultan  to 
announce  our  arrival,  and  sent  bin  letter  by 
tito  d&wah,  which  in  the  foot  post,  M  we 
haw  told  you.  .  .  .  "—Ihid.  115. 

,,  "At  every  mile  {i.e.  Kuruk  or  com) 
from  Delhi  to  Daulatabuu  there  are  three 
dftmih  or  posts."— /&»€f.  191-2.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  dftwah  is  some  misunder- 
•tendincof  ^ik. 

„     "There  are  established,  between 

the  capital  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  differ- 
ent territories,  jK>st.x  })l;ice<l  at  rertaiii 
distances  from  oich  other,  which  arc  like 
the  post-relays  in  Egypt  and  Syria  .  .  . 
bill  to*  diitanoe  between  them  is  not  more 
tluuD  fear  bowshots  or  eren  less.  At  each 
of  these  j»o«t.'<  ton  swift  ninnoni  are  sta- 
tioned  .  .  .  oa  soon  ah  one  of  these  men 
receiTss  a  letter  he  runs  off  as  rapidly  as 
poeriUe.  ...  At  each  of  these  post  sta- 
tions there  are  moaiiueR,  where  prayers 
are  sjiid,  nnd  wher«  the  traveller  can  find 
shelter,  reservoirs  full  of  gcK>d  water,  and 
markets  ...  so  that  there  ia  very  little 
naoeMity  for  oanying  water,  or  food,  or 
toata."— AoMfriMlAa  Jh'mithH,  in  Elliot, 
iii.  5S1. 

Ifi28.— ".  .  .  that  every  ten  iioi  he  should 
ereet  ayam,  or  poat'houe,  whidi  they  oall  a 
d&k-fllnki,  for  aU  horMC.  .  .  ."— Aifer, 

c.  1012.— "He  (Alcbar)  eataUiahed  jymti^ 
thronghont  his  domininns,  hn\nnp  two  hordes 
and  a  sot  of  f<M>tiin;ti  st.itiuned  at  every  five 
cnas.  The  Indians  cjill  this  establishment 
'  Dak  chmoky:  "—FirUhta^  by  Briggt^  ii. 
280-1. 

16.')7.  —  "But  when  the  intellifonce  of  his 
(Dara-Uhekoh's)  officious  meddling  had 
spread  Bbraed  through  the  pnviooes  by  the 
<&Lk  chatikL  .  .  iO^  Sham,  in  BUiot, 
vii.  214. 

1787.— "The  Foat  hi  the  Mogul's  Domi- 
nions ptK-s  very  swift,  for  at  every  <"aravaii- 
siray.  wliich  are  Imilt  on  the  lligh-r<Mi<lj», 
ainiut  ten  miles  distant  from  one  another, 
Men,  very  swift  of  Foot>  are  kept  ready.  .  .  . 
And  these  Cnrrienare  eaUed  Hof  CkmeHe*. " 
~A.  J/amiffon,  i.  149  :  [cd.  1744,  i.  150]. 

1771.— "I  wrote  to  the  Qoveroor  (or  per- 
iniMioQtovfa^tCklenttabytheDftirlti. . . 

—Letter  in  the  Intrigrtra  of  n  X>ih,,h,  4c.,  76. 

1781.— "I  mean  the  absxird,  unfair,  irre- 
gular and  dangerous  Mode,  of  snfferin^ 
People  to  jiaw  over  their  Nciphlxuirs'  l/cttors 
at  the  Dock.  .  .  ." — Letter  in  Hickjf't 
Ikikgal  OMlte,  Mar.  84. 

1796.— ••Hie  Hon ble.  the  Gnveriior-Cone- 
ral  in  Ooandl  has  been  plca^^d  U>  order 
the  re  eatebHahiaeat  of  Dawk  Bewnn  upon 
the  new  road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  and 
Patna.  .  .  .  The  following  are  the  rates 
fixed.  .  .  . 

"From  Caloutta  to  Beoarea.  .*  .  •  Siooa 
RnpMeSOO." 

In  a^Kmr,  VL  18ft. 


1809. — He  adviiied  mo  to  proceed  luiiue- 
diMelyby  Dairk. . .  .**- F«fe«l«B,  L  «2. 

l.S'24.--"The  dik  or  post  carrier  having 
(KUiscd  mo  on  the  preoeduig  day,  1  dro^ipea 
a  letter  into  his  leathern  bag,  requesting  a 
friend  to  send  his  horae  on  lor  me." — &e/jf, 
\Vonder$  of  RUora,  ch.  A  letter  ao  eent 
by  the  jx)st-ninner,  in  the  abnence  of  any 
receiving  office,  was  said  to  go  "^y  owUide 

dawk.** 

1843.  "Jam:  You  have  rcreived  the 
money  of  the  Britiith  for  taking  chaige  of 
the  dawk ;  you  have  betmyed  your  tnwt, 
and  stopped  the  dawkl.  ...  If  joa  eoae 
in  and  make  your  aalim,  and  promiae 
fidelity  to  the  British  0»»vernmcnt,  I  will 
restore  tu  you  your  lands  .  .  .  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  dawka.  If  you  refuse  I 
will  wait  till  the  hot  weather  baa  gone  past, 
and  then  f  will  carry  Are  and  sword  into 
your  territory  .  .  .  and  if  I  catch  ynu,  I  will 
hang  vou  as  a  rebel." — Sir  C.  jVapUr  to  the 
Jam  of  the  Jokeaa  (in  L^fe  Dr.  J,  WUmh^ 
p.  440). 

1873. — ".  .  .  the  true  rea.-^«n  being,  Mr, 
Barton  declared,  that  he  was  U^i  stingy  to 
pay  her  dawk."— 7A«  True  Rt/omur^  u  63. 

DAWKt  a.  Name  of  a  tree.  See 
DHA.WK. 

DAWK,  To  lay  a.  V.  To  cause  i  e- 
liiys  of  bearers,  or  horses,  to  be  noeted 

on  a  n»ad.  As  regards  palankiii 
WArers  tliis  u.sed  to  lie  done  either 
through  tlie  j)08t-oflice,  or  tli rough 
local  chowdnes  (q-v.)  of  bearers. 
During  the  mutiny  <if  18.')7-.')8,  when 
several  young  surgeoiui  had  arrivi-d  in 
India,  whose  services  were  urgently 
wanted  at  the  front,  it  is  ^li  l  that  the 
Head  of  the  Departiuent  to  which 
they  had  reported  themselves,  directed 
them  immediately  to  'lay  a  dawk.' 
One  of  them  turned  l».nk  fnnu  the 
door,  .saying :  *  Would  you  explaiii, 
Bir ;  for  yon  might  just  as  weU  tell 
me  to  lay  an  egg 

DAWK  BUNGALOW.  Sec  under 
BtnffOALOW. 

DA  YE.  DHYE,  A  wet-niir^*- ; 
used  ill  ik'ugul  and  N.  India,  where  this 
is  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word. 
Hind,  dm,  Skt.  diltrihl ;  c<>\\i.  Vck. 
ddyak,  a  nurse,  a  midwife.  Tite  woi<d 
also  in  the  earlier  English  Regulations 
ia  applied,  Wilson  states  tx)  a  female 
commis«if»iu'r  en)j)loyed  to  interro^te 
and  swear  luitive  women  of  condition, 
who  could  not  appear  to  give  evidence 
in  a  Court" 
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[1568.-  "  No  Christutn  shall  adl  m  infidel 
Daya  at  the  titne  of  hor  labour.**->ilfdUv. 
J'vrt.  Orient,  faac.  iv.  p.  25.] 

1678.— "The  wlwle  plant  fa  oommonly 

known  and  used  by  the  Dajras,  or  .is  wo  call 
them  comadra"  ("gostdpe,"  mid  wives).— 
Aetmla,  TmHada,  282. 

1613.  The  medicines  of  the  Malays  .  .  , 
oniitiaril y  arc  roots  of  plants  .  .  .  horns  and 
clnw«  and  atones,  which  are  used  by  their 
leeches,  and  for  the  most  part  bv  Ouai, 
which  art  women  physicians,  exoelteataiar* 
boliKta,  apprentices  of  the  si  hodla  of  Jafa 
MskioT.'  —UodiHAo  tU  LrediUy  £.  67. 

1782.— In  a  TaUe  of  monthly  Wages  at 

Calcutta,  wc  have:  — 

"Dy  (Wet-Durao)  10  Rs.  " 

India  Gazette,  Oct  12. 

1806. — '*  If  the  bearer  hath  not  strength 
what  oaa  Um  Sim  (midwife)  do  ? "— Giizerati 
IVorerb,  in  DnmaumifM  lUudnuion*,  1803. 

1810.— "The  Dbyeis  more  generally  an 
attendant  npon  native  ladies."—  WiiUmmon, 
V.M.  i.  Ml. 

1888.— .  .  the  *4ynh'or  wet-nnne  is 
looked  on  as  a  second  mother,  and  u.sunlly 

Jrorided  for  for  life."— IF1/&,  Modern 
Wsta,  326. 

[1887.— "I  was  much  interested  in  the 
DhaiB  ('midwiTeB')  class."— Z«rfy  JJufferin, 
VicenfatLifk  in  Indite,  m.] 

DEAmBB,  s.  This  in  not  Anglo. 
Indian,  but  it  is  a  curious  word  of 
English  Thieves'  cant,  Hi}/iiif\ iuj,'  'a 
shilling.'  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  comes  from  tbe  Italian  danaro  or 
the  Arabic  dinar  (q.\ .) ;  both  eventu- 
ally derived  from  the  Latiu  denarius, 

DSBAIi,n.p.  See  BIUIrSnD. 

DECCAN,  n.p.  and  adi.  Hind. 
Dnkhin,  Dakkkin,  DakkcMy  DdOhan; 
ifnhhhiiia,  tho  Prakr.  form  of  Skt. 
daksliinOf  the  South ' ;  or^iually  '  on 
the  right  hand';  compare  elexler,  Stylos. 
The  Southern  part  of  India,  the 
Peninsula,  and  es|>e<ially  tlie  Tal»le- 
land  l>etwcf  n  the  lutstern  and  Weat^ru 
Ghauts.  It  has  been  often  applied 
also,  politirjilly,  to  sj^ecific  State.s  in 
that  part  of  India,  eg.  by  the  Portu- 

fnese  in  the  19th  century  to  the 
I.ilxniuru-dan  Kingdom  of  Bljapur, 
and  in  more  recent  times  liy  ourselves 
to  the  State  of  Hyderdl»ad.  In  \\'e.stern 
India  ihe  Deccan  .stands  opposed  to 
the  Concan  (q.v.),  i.e.  the  table  land 
of  the  interior  to  the  maritime  plain  ; 
in  Upiier  India  Che  Deeeaa  atands 
oi»}.os(d  to  Hindust&n,  i.e.  roundly 
speaking,  the  country  south  of  th« 


Nerbudda  to  that  north  of  it.  The 
t«rm  freciuently  occors  in  the  Skt. 
lKX)ks  in  the*  form  dahhindpatha 
C  Southern  r^on,'  whence  the  Greek 
fonn  in  our  Unt  quotationX  and 
ihihshtmUya  (« Southern  '  —  (jualifying 
some  word  for  'country').  So,  in"  the 
Panchatantra :  "There  Is  in  the 
Southeni  r^ion  (dakskitidtya  janapada) 
a  town  called  Mihilaropya." 

c.  A.D.  80-90. -"But  immediately  after 
Baryjjaza  the  adjoining  wmtinent  extends 
fnmi  the  Xurtli  to  tho  .S.mth,  wherefore  the 
region  is  called  Bachinabadie  (Aawa- 
/Mm),  for  the  Soath  ia  oidlad  In  their 
tonpue  DachanoB  (Adxaj'ot)."— 
J/.A'.,  Oeo^.  Ur.  Min.  i.  '2^A. 

1610.— "In  the  said  city  of  Decan  there 
reipns  a.  Kinjc,  who  is  u  Mahoramedan."— 
i  arihema,  117.  (Here  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  dty  and  kiiigdom  of  Bljapur). 

1517.  "On  c<.^lin^^  out  of  this  Kingdom 
of  (iuzarat  and  Cambay  towardi  the  South, 
nui  the  inner  parts  of  India,  it  the  Kingdom 
of  Oaeasi,  wluoh  the  Indians  call  DeoM."-^ 
BarboM,  69. 

1552.-" Of  Decani  or  DaQue  as  we  now 

call  It."— OutowWa,  ii.  50. 

"He    (MahmQd   Shah]  was  so 

Ciwerfiil  that  he  now  presumeo  to  style 
nM«K  King  of  Oanara,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Deeaa.  And  the  name  is  .said  to  have 
tKjen  piven  to  it  from  tho  corahinatioii  of 
dilTerent  nation;*  contained  in  it,  because 
Decanij  in  their  language  Hignifiss  'mon- 
gTol.;  "-iM  Barrot,  Dee.  II.  fiv.  y.  cap.  2. 
(It  tfl  diAooIt  to  disoorer  what  has  led 
astray  here  the  osnally  well-infotmed  De 
Barros). 

1608.— "  For  the  PortugaU  of  Daman  had 
wrought  with  an  ancient  friend  of  theirs  a 
Kaga,  who  was  alwohite  I^ird  of  a  Prouinco 
(hetweene  iJamun,  (tu:rni/,  and  DeCAB) 
called  Cruly,  to  be  readie  with  200  Horae> 
men  to  stay  my  lvi>inage."—Capt.  W.  Saw- 
king,  in  Purchna,  i.  209. 

ri612.— "The  Oetaaiaa,  a  people  border- 
ing on  them  (Piortngaese)  have  besieged  six 
of  their  port  towns."— 2»mi«0«^  X^Mm*^  i. 

mOo.  j 

1616.—".  .  .  his  son  Sultan  Gaton,  wlio 
he  designed,  should  oonunand  in  Oeoou."  

iStV  T.  Roe. 

[  „     "  There  is  a  rasohition  taken  that 

Sultan  Caronne  shall  go   to  the  Deoaa 
Warres."- /fcirf.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  192. 

[1623.-"  A  Moor  of  OmAo."— />.  dtUm 
Viille,  Hak.  See.  ii.  225.] 

Iti67.- 

"  But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indi.mR  Icnown^ 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  amis." 

Pitrndijte  Lost,  ix.  [1102-3]. 

1726. — "Decan  [as  a  divisionl  includes 
Decan,  CWmIinn,  and  BatagaUgy—Voimr. 
tij%f  V,  1. 
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e.  1760.—" .  .  .  alon  le  Nubab*  d'Aroate, 
tout  potit  SMffneor  qu'U  ^toiL  oonipnrtf  au 
Saabm  do  Duam  dont  fl  n^toit  que  le 
Fermier  trailer  (w)  avoo  noiu  coinmo  un 
iiouTenun  aveo  lei  sujeta." — Letter  of  M. 
BoMj,  in  Oamiridff/t  Wat  m  India, 
p.  xxix. 

1870. — "  In  the  Deccan  aud  in  Ceyluii 
trees  and  bushefl  nejir  springs,  may  ofton 
seen  covered  with  votive  flowers." — Lubbock, 
Origin  of  Cimlimjtioi^  900.  N.B.— TUB  is 
a  quostiunabto  •tetement  «■  regmrdi  the 
Deocnn. 

DECOANY,  also  \ised  ivs  sulist. 
Properly  daUnnl,  cUtkkJiiniy  daktini. 
Coming  from  the  DeccftlL   A  (l^f  ahom  - 

medan)  inha1>itjuit  of  the  Dt'o*an. 
Also  the  very  peculiar  dialect  oi 
Hindustani  spoken  by  such  people. 

1516.— '*Tli«  Deoaai  knguAge,  wUoh  is 
the  ti  itural  langiMgtt  of  tiw  ooumtry."— 

UarbttM^,  77. 

1672.—  "... 

Decan3ra,  Orias,  qwe  c  esj^)eran(,\i 

Tom  do  8UK  8alvn«,'ao  mu*  rosonantos 

Agoaa  do  Gange.  ,  .         —Catn/ks,  vii.  20. 

1578  — "The  Decanina  (call  the  Betel- 
loaf)  /'an."—Art>*ta,  139. 

c.  1590.  —  "  Honco  Dakllinia  are  nottirious 
in  liindilKt^  for  stupidity.  .  .  ." — ^Author 
quoted  by  Blo^naHn,  Ain,  i.  44S. 

[1818.->".  .  •  «ttd  tiM  Secanna  -  beau 
<&Mlaa  MMMiia)  am  fmf  ooiumiououa."- 
JFMttty  Or.  Mem.  Stod.  ad.  i.  196.J 

1861.— 

'*Ah,  I  rode  a  Daocanaa  chaigar,  with  a 

Kuldle-oloth  gold  laced. 
And  a  IVrsiikn  xword,  and  a  twa1V6«fDot 
spear,  and  a  pistol  at  my  waist,** 
Sir  A,  C.  LytOt,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

DECK,  s.   A  l<M>k,  a  peep.   Imp.  of 

Hind,  dfkh-m!,  M«)  l(M)k.' 

[18,30. — "When  <>ii  a  «uddeu,  coiuin^f  to  a 
chock,  Thomj*ion's  mahout  called  out, 
*  DeUkl  Sahib,  Dakhl '  "—Or.  Sporting  Mag. , 
ed.  187S,  i.  850.1 

1851.  —  ".  .  .  thene  formed  the  whole  as- 
•emVilnge,  with  the  occasional  exceptiou  of 
aome  officer,  .4to|)ping  as  he  patwod  by, 
returninu'  fr-nn  his  morning  ride  'just  to 
have  a  dekh  at  the  steamer.'  .  .  ." — W. 
AnM,  Oaijieid,  i.  86. 

DEEN,  H.  Ar.  Hind.  din.  'the 
faith.'  The  cry  of  excited  Mahom- 
medanB,  D%n! 

c.  1580. — ".  .  .  crying,  as  is  their  way, 
Dim,  Dim,  Hu/anuii'',  .ho  that  they  tilled 
aarth  and  air  with  terror  and  oonfniion." — 

Printor  '  H"nr<i,  kc.  f.  IP. 

(c.  1760.  — "The  sound  of  dine  Mahomed." 
—Orme,  Mitiktrjf  IVoa*.  Maoiaa  reprint, 
ii.  m 


[1764. — "When  our  aeapoyg  obdorvod  the 
anamy  they  nive  them  a  dins  or  bona."— 

Cfaffoeeioft,  LifeqfCKte  i.  677] 

DELHI,  11.1).  Tin-  famous  capital 
of  the  great  Moghuls,  in  the  latter 
>  ears  of  that  family ;  and  the  seat 

under  varioas  names  of  many  preccd- 
iiu;  dynasties,  going  Imck  into  age.s  of 
which  we  have  no  distinct  record. 
DiU'i  i.s,  according  to  Cunninghain,  the 
old  Hindu  form  of  the  name  ;  Dihl't  is 
tliat  use<i  by  Mahonunedans.  Accord- 
ing to  Panjah  NoUt  and  Qutriei  (it.  117 
st<i.),  DiljMit  is  traditionallv  the  name 
of  the  Dilli  of  Prithvi  Raj.*  LHl  is  an 
old  Hindi  word  for  an  eminence  ;  and 
thi.s  U  ]>rol)a1)ly  the  etymology  of . 
hilpiit  and  I  hill.  Tlie  wcond  quota- 
tion from  OorreH  curiously  illu8trat4.'S 
the  looseness  of  his  geography.  [The 
luime  ha.s  lifioun-  uni»lea.sintly  familiar 
in  connection  with  tne  so-called  '  DtUii 
boil,*  a  form  of  Oriental  sore,  similar  to 
Ri.skra  Button,  Alepi>o  Evil,  Liihore  or 
.Multan  Sore  (see  JJelhi  GazeUeer,  Ift, 
note).] 

1'205. — (Muhammad  (»huri  marched)  "to- 
wards Dehli  (may  God  pre.'^orve  itn  prun- 
perity,  and  perpetuate  its  splendour  t),  which 
IS  among  the  chief  (mother)  dtiosof  Hind." 
— i/aM»  AVzriwV,  in  Mitiei,  H.  218. 

c.  1321.  — "Hauc  terram  (Tana,  near 
Bombay)  regunt  Sarniceni,  nunc  siiltjacente!* 
dal  diii.  .  .  .  Audicn**  ii>^e  ini|»erator  dol 
Dali  .  .  .  mi-fit  et  ordinavit  ut  iptw  Lo- 
melic  penitu.s  caperetur.  ,  .  ." — f^.  Odarit, 
.See  C(U/iit'i,  kc,  App.,  pp.  v.  and  x. 

c.  1330.— "Dim  ...  a  oerUia  traveller 
relates  that  the  brick-hnflt  walls  of  this  great 

city  are  loftier  than  the  wall.**  of  Hamath  ; 
it  Htrtnds  in  a  jtlaiei  im  a  M>i!  of  tnin|rle<l 
.stone-*  and  sjind.  At  the  di-^tam  o  of  ;i  j>;ir:i- 
.H.ang  runs  a  great  river,  not  so  big,  however, 
a.s  Eapluratae.'*— ii4AM(AMfa,  in  OiUemeitltr, 
189  .K-'/. 

c.  i;Wl.-"The  wall  that  surroumii*  DiUi 
has  no  equal.  .  .  .  The  citv  of  Dibli  has 
28  gates  .  .  Jw.— /Jm»  IkUtUO,  iii.  147 

SOW- 

e.  1875.— Hie  Oaria  Oaiafana  of  th«  FVenoh 

T.ilmiry  sh(iw.s  ciutnt  dr  Dilli  and  al*)  /.,«» 
Rry  Ihlli,  with  thi.s  mbric  liolowit:  Ai  i 
ftUi  un  itt>(d<\  ijrtin  f  jKtdUtntt  moll  rich. 
Affued  mtidd  ku  OOC  ori/atu  e  c  miUia 
Monu  d  eavalt  Mth  tett  imperi.  ffa  emtora 
jMiiiis  trm  noinl-rr'.  .  .  ." 

1459.— Fra  Mauro's  great  map  at  Venioe 

shows  Deli  citiaAf  ffrandiMiitna,  and  the 
rubrick  Quftta  rictvir  uithHiMimn  tlomi' 
naiyi  titto  el  pantt  dil  Deli      r  IiiHiti  I'iuho. 

l."".  1(5.— "This  king  of  Dely  confine.<«  with 
Tatars,  and  has  taken  many  l  itnis  fr.  >tii  the 
King  of  Cambay ;  and  from  the  King  of 
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DMmn,  YSm  nrvuite  and  captains  with  many 
of  hu  people,  took  much,  and  afterwards 
in  time  they  revested,  and  aet  thenuelvea 
Hp    ktavk  — AvteMH  p.  100; 

1533. — "And  this  kintrdoni  to  which  the 
Bador  proce«ilod  waji  called  the  Dely ;  it 
was  TeiV  great,  bat  it  was  all  disturbed  hy 
WHS  aiul  tha  riniwa  of  on*  party  upuiuit 
aaoCher,  baeaa—  tSo  King  waa  ooad,  and 
the  sorui  wara  flshting  with  each  utMT  for 
the  eovereiflliy.  —  C'«rr«i,  iii.  506. 

„  "This  Kingdom  uf  Dely  is  the 
greatest  that  is  to  l>e  seen  in  thuse  jxirts 
for  one  point  that  it  hold.<4  is  in  Persia,  and 
the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  LoochooR 
{o*  Lrqmot)  beyond  China."— /iiii.  iii*  £72. 

0.  1568.—"  About  nztaen  yaaroa  past 
King  (of  Cntlaok),  wltb  his  King- 

wero  <lestmyed  by  the  King  of  Pat- 
tana,  which  wa.s  also  Kint;  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Benmila  .  .  .  i>iit  thi-s  tyrant 
oaiojad  his  Kiogdome  but  a  small  time, 
but  wai  oonqnerad  another  tyrant,  wfaidb 
wa.^  the  great  Mognl  Kinp  of  .'\pn».  Delly, 
and  of  aiil  Cambfua." — CV«(>-  FrederUct  in 
J7aU.iL868. 


1611.— "On  fhe  left  hand  ia  aaene  the  enr- 
Wasm)  ul  oM  Otty,  called  the  nine  castles 
and  flftto  two  gates,  now  inhabited  onely 
bv  (ihogtn,  .  .  .  The  city  ia  2*  betweeno 
Cfate  and  Gate,  begirt  with  a  strong  wall, 
but  mnch  ruinate.  .  .  ."—IT.  FiMk,  in 

DELING,  a  This  waa  a  kind  of 
hammock  conveyance,  .suspended  from 
a  pole,  mentioned  by  the  old  travellers 
in  Pegu.  The  wora  is  not  known  to 
Buriiu'se  scholars,  and  is  p<'rhap8  a 
Persian  word.  Meninski  elves  "</<;fe»t5r, 
adj.  Tpendulxu,  sii*})entm.  The  thinq 
seems  to  1h'  the  Malayalam  MamdM. 
(See  KUMGHEEL  and  DANDTX 

1569.  — "  Carried  in  a  clo-ct  which  they 
call  Deling,  in  the  which  a  man  Hhall  1k) 
varr  well  accommodated,  with  cuahion-s 
under  bis  bead."— ^bcair  Fttdtnket  in 
Hakl.  u.  967. 

1666.— **Tltb  IMIttgo  ia  a  atroni?  ootton 

cloth  d<niVile<l,  .  .  .  :is  liipn.s  an  ordiii.iry  nig, 
and  having  an  iron  at  each  end  t«>  atUich  it 
by,  so  that  in  the  middle  it  hangM  like  a 
pooehor  pmae.  Theae  irons  are  attached  to 
m  varjr  thick  oane,  and  thia  ia  borne  by  four 
men.  .  .  .  When  you  go  on  a  journey,  a 
cu'«hii)ii  is  put  at  the  hmd  uf  this  Deli9|r0, 
yiiti  i:et  in,  and  lay  your  head  OQUia 
cushion,"  Ac. — ihuiiHim  Bu/hi,  f.  99/'. 

1587. — "From  Cirion  we  wont  to  Macao, 
which  is  a  pretie  towne,  whore  wa  left  our 
boats  and  Paroet,  and  in  the  morning 
taking  Deliagegea,  wbklbt  are  a  kind 
rf<ches  made  of  cords  and  cloth  (juiltcd,  and 
uarriod  vpon  a  staog  betweene  3  and  4  men : 
we  came  to  Pegu  tfia  mm*  day."— JS.  FUeh, 
iniraU.u.89L 


DBLLT,  MOUNT,  n.p.  Fort  Monte 
lySli.  A  mountain  on  the  Mala1>ar 
coast  which  forms  a  remarkable  olijcct 
from  seaward,  and  tlie  name  of  whicli 
occurs  sometimes  as  applied  to  a  State 
or  City  adjoining  tlic  mountain.  It 
is  prominently  mentioned  in  all  the 
old  books  on  India,  though  atTanoe 
to  say  the  Map  of  India  in  Keith 
Johnstone's  Royal  Atlas  has  neither 
name  nor  indication  of  this  famous 
hill.  [It  is  shown  in  Constable's  Hand 
Atlas.]  It  was,  accord in^r  to  CorroA, 
the  tii-st  Indian  laud  seen  dv  Vasco  da 
Gama.  The  name  is  MauyiL  BH 
mala,  *  High  Mountain.'  Several 
erroneous  explatwtions  have  however 
1>een  given.  A  common  one  is  that 
it  means  *  Seven  Hills.'  This  arose 
witli  xhv  compiler  of  the  local  Skt. 
Mahdtiiiya  or  legend,  who  rendered 
the  name  SavtofatlOy  'Seven  Hills,' 
confounding  ffi  with  flu,  '  .<^evt  n,'  which 
has  no  application.  Ajzain  we  shall 
find  it  explained  as  *Bat-hill';  but 
here  Hi  is  substituted  for  iii.  [The 
MtuhdA  ^/7'<.<w.  gives  the  word  as  alal. 
ezliimalii,  and  e.\plain8  it  as  *  Rat-hill,' 
"  IxH-ait.se  infested  by  rata.**]  The 
IKwition  of  the  town  and  j)ort  of  Ely 
or  Hili  mentioned  bv  the  older 
travellers  is  a  little  donbtfnl.,  but 
st?e  Marco  Polo,  notes  to  Bk.  III.  ch. 
xxiv.  The  Ely-Maide  of  the  Peutin- 
^erian  Tai>les  is  not  unlikely  to  be  an 
indieation  of  Ely* 

1298.— "Eli  is  a  Kingdom  towards  til* 
weat,  about  300  miles  from  Comari.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country, 
but  there  are  many  rivers  with  good  es- 
tuaries, wide  and  deep."— JUarco  PtUo.  Bk. 
III.  eh.  24. 

c.  i:i:?n.  "Three  day.s  journey  heyond 
this  city  (Manjar&r,  ».«.  Miuuralore^  there 
is  a  great  hill  wbieh  praieote  into  we  aaa, 

and  is  descried  bv  travellers  fn>ni  afar,  the 
promontory  called  Hili.  "— ylintZ/ix/u,  iu  Oil- 

c,  1S43.— "At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
set  off  for  Hill,  where  we  arrived  two  days 
later.  It  is  a  lari^e  well-built  town  on  a 
great  bay  (or  estuaiy)  which  big  ahipe  enter." 
— Aims,  if.  81. 

0.  1440. — "  Procee<lin)r  onw  inis  ho  .  •  • 
arrived  at  two  citiee  aituated  on  the  aea 
Khoro,  one  namad  Paeamoria,  and  tba  othar 
HeU7."-JVtfeo<0  CfnUi,  in  India  ta  (U  XVA 

Cent.  p.  6. 

1616. — "After  passinp  this  place  alon^ 
the  const  is  the  Mountain  Dely,  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea  ;  it  is  a  round  int)untain,  very 
lofty,  in  the  midst  of  low  land ;  all  tM 
ahipe  of  the  Moore  and  the  Qeatilaa  .  .  . 
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right  this  mountain  .  .  .  and  malm  fbeir  \ 
raokoning  by  it." — Burfto$a,  149. 

c.  1562. — '*  In  twenty  day.s  thoy  got  sight 
of  land,  which  tho  jiilnts  foretold  before 
that  thoy  saw  it,  this  whm  a  ffreat  moun- 
tain which  is  on  tho  ooaHt  of  fndia,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Cananor,  which  the  people  of 
tho  country  in  their  langiuige  call  the  moun- 
t.iiii  Dely.  rllff  mcaninK  "the  rat,'*  and 
they  call  it  Mount  Dely,  because  in  this 
mftwntihi  tlMre  are  00  many  rata  that  they 
could  never  make  a  village  there." — Comaf 
Three  V&tfagfS,  kc,  Hak.  iSoc.  145. 

1579.—".  .  .  Malik  Ben  Habeeb  .  .  .  pro- 
ceeded first  to  QoUon  . .  .  and  after  oneong 
a  moeqiM  ill  that  town  and  eettiing  hia  wife 

there,  he  himHolf  journeyed  on  to  [Hili 
Mariiwl],  .  .  ." — Rowiamlson'sTr.  of  ToJiJut- 
ul-Mujahideen,  v.  54.  (Here  and  elsewhere 
in  thia  ill-edited  book  MU%  Mar^wi  is  read 
and  printed  HiAaee  Mtirawee). 

[1623.—".  .  .  ft  high  Hill,  inland  near 
the  aeaahore.  call'd  Monte  IML"—I\  delta 
VeiU,  Hak.  8oe.  «.  866]. 

ItKiS.  -  "Sur  iiiiiiy  nous  imsRaroea  k 
la  veiie  do  Monte-Leone,  ^ui  est  vne  haute 
montagno  dont  les  Malabaree  deaoouurent 
do  loin  les  vaiweaux,  qu'ihi  neuuent^  atta- 
quer  avcc  aduantage." — Manaelth,  275. 

1727.— "And  three  leagues  wuth  from 
Moont  Daily  ia  a  apaouMB  deep  BiTor  called 
Balliapataro,  where  the  Engitth  Company 
had  once  a  Factory  for  Pepper." — .-1. 
iiiuniUoi^  i.  291 ;  [ed.'l744,  ii.  293J. 

1759.—'*  We  are  further  to  remark  that 
the  late  trou>>les  nt  Tellicherry,  which 
ppjvod  almost  f;it-iil  to  that  .settlement, 
t«H>k  rise  from  a  dispute  with  our  lin^juist 
and  the  l*rinco  of  that  Country,  relative  to 
landa  he,  the  linguist,  held  at  Mount 
Dilly."— Cbvrt'a  LeUer  of  Marah  28.  In 
Jaiii'!,  198. 

DELOLIh  s.  A  l>roker  ;  H.  fn)Ui 
Ar.  dalldl:  the  literal  meaning  U'ing 
one  who  directs  (the  hvjyer  ana  seller 
to  their  Iwrgain).  In  Ej^'vpt  the  word 
is  now  also  used  iu  paiticular  for  a 
broker  of  old  dodifls  and  the  like,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lane  below.  (See  also  under 

NEELAM.) 

[c.  1665.—"  He  spared  also  the  houae  of  a 
deceased  Delale  or  Gentile  broker,  of  the 

Dutch." -/>r;i.>r,  ed.  Om^tahU,  lf*8.  In 
the  first  Engllth  trans,  this  passage  nms: 
**Ha  has  also  regard  to  the  Hooaa  of  the 
Deceased  Dr  Lai'."] 

1684.—"  Five  DeloUs,  or  Brokers,  of 
Decca,  after  they  had  been  with  me  wont 
to  Mr.  Beard's  chamber.  .  .  ."—Hedges, 
Ditay,  Jnly  25 ;  [Hak.  80c.  1.  IfiS]. 

1751.— "Mr.  Baillio  at  Jupden.  a.  1  used 
by  theee  villains,  our  dnlola,  who  carried  on 
for  a  \ang  time  tiietr  roost  fhigrant  rascality. 
'Hic  Dulols  ;it  .lu^dea  found  to  charge  the 


•  A  correctkn  b  made  hm  «n  Lort  Btaaley'a 
tiaoshiUoo. 


Company  16  per  cent,  beyond  tha  prioa  of 
the  gooda."~Jbr(  H'ai.  CAnw.  In  Lomg^ 
p.  SO. 

1821.  "I  wa.H  alxmt  to  answer  in  great 
wrath,  when  a  dalal,  or  broker,  went  by, 
loaded  with  all  fiorta  of  second-hand  clothes^ 
which  he  was  hawking  about  for  sale." — 
Hajji  Baba,  2d  ed.  i.  183;  [ed.  1851,. 
p.  81]. 

1835.— "In  many  of  the  aooka  in  Cairo^ 
auctions  are  held  .  .  .  oncaortwieeawaek. 

They  are  conducted  by  '  dellila '  (or  brokers). 
.  ,  .  Tho  '  dellila '  carry  the  goodn  up  and 
dowDf  announcing  the  sums  bidden  by  the 
criaa  of  *har<^.'^'— Xoac^  Mod.  JSggptiaM, 
ad.  1860^  p.  nf ;  [6lh  ed.  U.  IS). 

DEMUOHN,  s.    A  large  ^ass 

l)ottle  holding  20  or  30  quarts,  or  more. 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-ludiau,  but  it 
ia  introduced  here  because  it  has  been 
supposed  to  W  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word,  and  suggested  to  have 
Iveen  taken  from  the  name  ol  Dama^dn 
iu  Persia.  This  looks  plausible  (com- 
}>are  the  Perj*ian  origin  of  carboy, 
which  is  another  name  fur  Just  the 
same  thing\  but  no  historical  proof 
has  yet  net-n  adduced,  and  it  is 
doubted  hy  Mr.  Marsh  iii  his  Noie»  on 
Wedywoodf*  IHeUonary,  and  b^  Doxy 
(Sn^).  aux  IHd.  Arabrs).  It  may  l>c 
noticed,  as  worthy  of  further  enquiry, 
t  liat  Sir  T.  Herbert  (192)  speaks  of  Uie 
abundance  and  cht  apneas  of  vritu  at 
Damaghan.  Nit  l  uln,  however,  in  a 
passage  qiioted  below,  uses  the  word 
as  an  Oriental  one,  and  in  a  note  on 
the  5th  ed.  of  Lane's  Afod.  Ecfyptiaiu, 
1860,  p.  149,  there  is  a  remark  quoted 
from  Haninier-Purestall  as  to  the 
omission  from  the  detail  of  domestic 

i  \ f  s.-^»  ls  of  t  wo  whose  name.«<  have  been 
adojited  in  European  langua^oji,  xit, 
the  garra  ift  jmta,  a  water  'jar,'  and 
tlie  dmu'ffdv  or  drmifin,  '■ui  ilamf- 
jmnne.'  The  word  is  undoubtedly 
known  in  modem  Arabic.  The  Mt^U 
of  B.  Bistftnl,  the  chief  modern  native 
lexicon,  explains  Dtlinijdmi  us  'a  preat 
ghusri  ve.s,>iel,  Itig-lx'llied  and  narrow- 
necked,  and  covered  with  wicker- 
work ;  a  Per>ian  word.'*  The  vulgar 
u.se  the  forms  damaj'dna  and  danian- 
jdna.  Dame-jtmne  appears  in  P. 
Rirhehty  Diet,  de  ht  Lantjue  FronC 
(1759Xwith  this  detinition  :  "[LogwMl 

'  amplior]  Noni  que  les  matelots  don- 
nent  i  une  grande  bonteiUe  oouverte 

•  ProljRblv  not  nini-li  str<"*!«  can  be  lakl  on  tbia 
taut  NUtfniriit,  |TIh'  .\  F.i).  thiuka  that  tha 
AiaUc  word  came  froui  Uiv  WestJ* 
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de  natt«."  It  is  not  in  the  great  Cas- 
tilian  Diet  of  1729,  but  it  ia  in  those 
of  the  last  oenturv,  e.g.  Diet,  of  the 
Span.  Academy,  cfl.  1869.  "  Ihimaju- 
anOf  i.  Prov(incia  de)  And(alucia, 
CactaAa  .  .  ."—and  etuta^  is  ez- 
pluned  as  a  "great  vessel  of  glass  or 
terra  cottai  of  the  figure  of  a  chestnut, 
and  used  to  hold  liquor."  [See  N.E.D. 
which  believes  the  word  adopted  from 
dame-jeanne^  on  the  analogy  of  *Bel- 
lannine'  and  'Greybeard.'] 

1762. — "Notre  Tin  tftoit  dans  de  grand.n 
flaoons  de  verro  (Damasjanos)  dont  chucun 
tenoit  pr^  de  20  bouteilles."— A»e6i(Ar, 
Yajfagt^i.  171. 

DENGUE,  s.  The  name  apj^lied 
to  a  kind  of  fever.  The  term  is  of 

West  Indian,  not  East  Indian,  orir^in, 
and  lias  only  become  known  and 
familiar  in  India  within  the  last  30 
yean  or  more.  The  origin  of  tiie 
name  which  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted is,  that  owiu^  to  the  stitt  un- 
bending carriage  which  the  fever  in- 
duced in  those  wlio  suffered  from  it, 
the  n^roea  in  the  W.  Indies  gave  it 
the  name  of  *d!oiMfy  lever';  and  this 
name,  taken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
converted  into  dmgy  or  aengw.  [But 
according  to  tlie  N.E.D.  both  ^ dandy' 
and  ^dengtu*  are  corruptions  of  the 
Swahili  term,  ka  dinga  jtejw,  'sudden 
cramp-like  seizure  by  an  evil  spirit.'] 
Some  of  ite  nsnal  characteriBtiGS  are 
the  great  suddenness  of  attadu ;  often 
a  red  eruption  ;  pain  amounting  w>me- 
times  to  anguish  in  head  and  Itack, 
and  ahifting  pains  in  the  joints ;  ex- 
cessive and  suctden  prostratio!!  ;  after- 
pains  of  rheumatic  character.  Its 
epidemic  occurrences  are  generally  at 
long  int*;rval3. 

Omitting  such  occurrences  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Eg^pt,  symptoms  attach 
to  an  epidemic  on  the  Coromandel 
cai-st  about  1780  which  point  to  this 
disease  ;  and  in  1824  an  epidemic  of 
the  kind  caused  much  alarm  and 
suffering  in  Calcutta,  Berhampore,  and 
other  places  in  India.  This  had  no 
repetition  of  equal  severity  in  that 
quarter  till  1671-78,  though  there  had 
been  a  minor  visitation  in  1853,  and 
a  flocceaaion  of  cases  in  1868-69.  In 
1878  it  was  so  prevalent  in  Calcutta 
that  amon^  those  in  the  service  of  the 
£.  I.  Kailway  Company,  £uropean 
and  Bttrre,  prior  to  August  in  that 
year,  70  per  oent  had  anflaed  from 
U 


the  disease ;  and  whole  households 
were  sometimes  attacked  at  once.  It 
became  endemic  in  Lower  Boigal  for 
several  seasons.  When  the  present 
writer  ^H.  Y.)  left  India  (in  1862)  the 
name  oengne  may  have  been  known 
to  medical  men,  1>ut  it  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  lay  European  public. 

1885.— Thb  Cootaoiok  ok  Dbkohb  Fbvir. 
"  In  a  recent  issue  (March  14th,  p.  561) 
under  the  heading  'Dengue  Fever  in 
New  Caledonia,'  you  remark  that,  eJ- 
thouffh  there  had  been  u]^)wardH  of  nine 
hundred  caw,  yet,  'curiously  enough,' 
there  had  not  been  one  death.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  •curiosity  '  wuuld  have 
l)«on  much  greater  had  there  been  a  death  ? 
For,  although  this  disease  is  one  of  the  moet 
infectious,  and  as  I  can  teetify  from  nn- 
pleanat  penmnal  experience,  one  of  the 
rooflt  painful  that  there  is,  yet  death  is  a 
very  rare  occurreucu.  lu  un  epidemic  at 
Bermuda  in  1882,  in  which  about  five  hun- 
dred cases  oame  under  my  observation,  nut 
one  death  was  reoorded.  In  that  epidemic, 
which  attacked  both  whites  and  blacks  im- 
partially, infiammatioa  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  affecting  chiefly  the  face,  neck,  uid 
scrotum,  was  emeciaUy  jnevalent  as  a 
sequela,  none  Vnt  the  Kpitsst  eases  escaping. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  noted  in  the 
text-books  as  a  chanictoristic  of  the  disease  ; 
in  fact,  the  dcscriptionjt  in  the  Ixxjks  then 
available  to  me,  differed  greatly  from  the 
disenM  as  I  then  foond  n,  and  I  believe 
that  was  the  experience  of  other  nierlirn! 
officers  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Duriiii.'  tho 
epidemic  of  dengue  ;iIk)vo  montiontii,  an 
<^oer  who  was  confined  to  his  quarters, 
oonvalescin^  from  tho  discnso,  wrote  a  letter 
home  to  hu  father  in  England.  About 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
that  gentleman  comjplained  of  being  ill,  and 
ovontiuilly,  from  his  description,  had  a 
rather  scvoro  attack  of  what,  had  ho  been 
in  Bermuda,  would  have  been  called  dengue 
fever.  As  it  was,  his  medical  attendant 
was  pii/.zled  to  give  a  nnrao  to  it.  Tlio 
disease  did  not  spread  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
reoofetv.— JSimiy  J.  Banui,  Suigeon, 
MedioJ  Staff,  M  Pitt,  Chatham."  Ken 
Brituk  MtHctti  Jonnai,  April  26. 

DEODAK,  s.  The  Cedrus  deodarUy 
Loud.,  of  the  Himalaya,  now  known 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  England  for 
mnie  seventy-five  years  past.  The 
finest  specimens  in  the  Hun&laya  are 
often  found  iu  chinips  shadowing  a 
small  temple.  The  Deodar  is  now 
regarded  by  botanists  as  a  >'ariety  of 
Cedrui  Libani.  It  is  confined  to  the 
W.  Himalaya  from  Nej>al  to  Afghani- 
stan; it  reappears  as  the  Ceoar  of 
Lehanfm  in  D;^ria,  and  on  through 
Oyiffuaand  Ana  Minor;  and  emeigea 
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uace  more  in  Algeria,  and  thence 
weitwatdB  to  the  Biff  Ifwiatainw  in 

Morocco,  under  the  name  of  C.  Atlan- 
tiea.  The  word  occurs  in  A\icenna, 
who  speaks  of  ihe  Driudar  as  yielding 
akina  of  tur])eiitine  (see  bdoir).  We 
may  note  tliat  an  article  called  heodar- 
vxod  Oil  appears  in  Dr.  Forbes  Wat- 
son's "  List  of  Indian  Products  "  (No. 
2941)  [and  see  Watt,  Earn,  Did.  ii. 
2361 

Aodar  is  by  no  means  the  onirerBal 
name  of  the  great  Ct-'dar  ii»  the  Himfi- 
lay.  It  is  called  so  {Deuxidrj  IHdr, 
or  Dt/dr  [DntOf  Jummoo,  100])  in  Kaah- 
mfr,  where  the  deoddr  pillars  of  the 
great  mosque  of  ^rinagar  date  from 
A.D.  1401.  The  name,  indeed  {deva- 
idru^  *  timber  of  tlie  gods '),  is  applied 
in  diffen'ut  parts  (»f  India  to  different 
trees,  and  even  in  the  Hiiualava  to 
more  than  one.  The  list  just  referred 
to  (which  however  has  not  been  re- 
>naed  rritically)  gives  this  name  in 
different  modifications  as  applied  also 
to  the  pencil  Cedar  (Juniperm  exedm\ 
to  Giuitteritt  (or  I'ritriii)  limfjifnlt'i,  to 
Sethia indiceuto KrytivrwcyUm  artoUit urn, 
and  (<m  the  KATTaad  Sutlej)  to  Cupre^- 
nu  tarulota. 

The  Dood&T  first  became  known  to 
Eurojieans  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Hoxhurgh,  who  called  if  a  Pinutt. 
Seeds  were  sent  to  Europe  by  Capt. 
Gerard  in  1819;  but  the  fint  that 
grew  were  those  sent  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Leslie  Meh-ille  in  1822. 

c  1030.— "Deittdar  (or  rather  Diodar)  Mt 
ex  g«nere  abhel  (i.^.  ]unit>er)  (]ua«  didtur 
pinva  Inda,  et  Stfr  dfiudar  (Milk  of  Deodar) 
•si  •juj  lac  (tuirpeatiao}." — Acuxnna,  Lai. 
Dkead.  p.  S97. 

c.  1220. — "He  sent  for  two  trees,  one  of 
which  was  a  .  .  .  white  poplar,  and  the 
other  a  deodir,  that  \»  a  fir.  He  planted 
them  both  on  the  botmdary  of  Kashmir." — 
Chock.  NAmak  in  Elliot,  i.  144. 

DBEBISHACST.  adj.  This  extra- 
ordinary word  is  given  by  C,  B.  P. 
(MS.)  as  a  cormptaon  of  P.  daryd- 
■Itlwrf,  *dealaoyed  by  the  river.' 

DBBVISHfS.  P.  (/artv^t ;  a  member 
of  a  Mahommedan  religious  order. 

The  word  is  hardly  used  noM  among 
A n^do- Indians,  faic'tr  [see  FAKEERJ 
havjiig  taken  its  place.  On  the 
Mahonmedan  confratemitiea  of  this 
chfl^  aee  UtHitU,  170  saff.;  Lam, 


Mod.  SaffHimu,  Brown's  IJervuhe*,  or 
OrieHtal  SpmiwUitm;  Capt.  E.  di 
Neven^  Les  Khouari,  Ordra  ReUfUm 
chez  let  Musulmanx  (Paris,  1846). 

c.  1540.  — "  The  dog  Coia  Acrm  .  .  .  crying 
oat  with  a  loud  voyoe,  that  every  one  might 
hear  him.  .  .  ,  To  tkim,  To  tkem^  for  as  m. 
cart  atmrtd  fty  the  Boot  of  Flmeen,  mhettin 

th^  F'r<ij>fif(  Noby  rloth  promiv  efrrval  df!ir;hts 
to  (ft/-  Daroezes  of  the  llouif  of  Mocqua,  that 
ht  irill  k'-rn  his  word  both  with  jfou  and  me. 
prvi-ided  thai  w  bathe  ourteivtB  m  tkt  Mom 
oftheae  dogM%eitkatdLmmt*''~Fimi»{mp,  Uk.), 
in  C»f/nn,  72. 

1554.—"  Hie  multa  didioimoa  it  mooafihiii 
Turcicin,  quoe  DiTVla  ^nmnt.'*'^Bmbm, 

EpiM.  I.  p.  93. 

1616.— "Among  the  JhfoAoeMtotu  are  many 
called  DerHaaa,  whieih  raHaqairt  the  Woiid, 
and  Hjiend  their  days  in  8olitude.'*--*2W»yi 

iu  Purcha*,  ii.  1477. 

[o.   1630— ^'DikvImL'*    8ae  TAUB- 

MAN.] 

1658.—"  II  estoit  Denrische  on  Fakir  et 
menoit  unc  vie  solitaire  dans  les  boia.** 

--/X  Ui  lioHllayt-U-Uovz,  od.  lfi.'.7,  p.  1  S'2. 

1670. — •*  Aureng-Z«be  .  .  .  reserved, 
crafty,  and  exceedingly  versed  in  dis- 
Hemhling,  inaomucfa  that  for  a  long  time  he 
made  profeaaion  to  be  a  FaHrt^  that  is,  IVxir 
Dervich,  or  Devout,  renouncing  the  Woild. 
litrnitr,  E.T.  3  ;  led.  ConMable,  10]. 

1673. — "The  Derrises  professing  Poverty, 
assume  thi-*  (iarh  here  {i.e.  in  Persia),  but 
not  with  that  state  they  ramble  up  aad 
down  in  IndSa.**— /Vjicr,  W2. 

DESSATE,  s.  Mahr.  daidi;  in  W. 
and  8.  India  a  native  official  in  chaige 

of  a  district,  often  held  hereditarily ;  a 
petty  chief.    (See  DIBSAVE.) 

1590-91.—". . .  tbeDssayes,  Mukaddams, 
and  inhabitants  of  several  parganahs  made 
a  complaint  at  Court."— Order  in  Mirat^ 
Akmadi  (Bird's  Tr.),  406. 

ofTippoo,  p.  196.J 

188S.~'«The  DmbI  o(  Sawanfcwari  has 
arriTed  at  Delhi  on  a  ttatt.  He  is  aeoom« 

(laniod  by  a  European  Asaistant  Political 
OIBoor  aiul  a  large  following.  From  Delhi 
His  Highneaa  goes  to  Agra,  and  visits  Col- 
outta  Mfoc*  retoming  to  his  tsntitoiT,  nd 
lladi«s."-PuHMir  Mmt,  Jan.  94. 

The  regukr  title  of  this  chiet  appears 
to  be  £Eiir-/MMl. 

DE8T00B,  s.  A  Parsee  priest ;  P. 
ctoiMr,  from  the  PahlaTi  tioiCAar,  *a 

prime  minister,  councillor  of  State  .  .  . 
a  high  pri<  .«t,  a  bishojj  of  the  Parsees  ; 
a  custom,  mode,  manner'  {Haw^^d^ 
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jm— "    .  .  thair^  DisUffM  or  bwh 

M89.— "The  highest  Priest  of  the  Prr${fs 
U  called  Dggtoor.  their  ordinary  Priasta 

1809.— "The  Diutooar  is  the  chief  priest 
«f  bis  wet  in  Bombay."— Jforia  Orahamt  M. 

1877  —".  .  .  lo  De«t<mr  de  no«  jours,  pas 
phu  que  1c  Mii),;e  d'autrefuis,  ne  m>u|>coiuie 
IW  pha.sefl  BiiccessivL's  (jue  sa  relipion  a 
tlfwgM.  "—lJarme$t€Urt  (Jnnaul  el  Ahri- 

4a 


lea  demaadent."— Lc<lret 


DEUTI,  DUTY,  s.  H.  diutJ,  dncfl 
deoti,  Skt.  dlpa^  *a  laiup';  a  lamp- 
•taiia.  Vat  alao  a  link-bearer. 

e.  UaiHIn  HiDdustaa)  "iaitead  of  a 
eaadla  or  tomb,  you  have  a  gang  of  dirty 
laOoira  wbom  fbey  call  Deiitli,  who  hold  in 
tbair  hand  a  kind  of  r<mall  tripxl,  in  the 
aide  of  one  leg  of  which  .  .  .  tney  fasten  a 
pliant  wick.  ...  In  their  right  hand  they 
ix)ld  a  goord  .  .  .  and  wbenevor  tba  wk»k 
reqniraa  oil,  they  supply  it  from  tfaia  goaH. 
...  If  their  emj^'nn^  or  chief  nobiuty  at 
any  time  have  occaKion  for  a  light  by  night, 
those  filthy  Detltis  bring  in  their  lamp  .  .  . 
and  tbere  atand  bolding  it  oloae  by  bia  aide." 
'~AaS0*i  888. 

1681.— "Six  men  f  r  Dutya,  livnd^l 
tee  BOUHDEL),  and  Kittysule  (see  KITT7- 
■OLL)."— liat  of  Servants  allowed  at  Mada- 

pollam  Factory.  Ft.  St.  Ofnrrjr  Cmit., 
Jan.  8.    In  yot^*  and  KrU.  No.  ii.  p.  72. 

DEVA-DAfll,  8.  H.  'Slave-girl 
of  the  gods '  ;  the  official  name 
of  tile  poor  girls  who  are  devoted 

to  dancing  and  ]>r()stitution  in  the 
idol-temples,  of  Southern  India  especi- 
ally.    "The  like  existed  at  antient 
Corinth  under  the  name  of  UpSSovXot, 
which  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the 
Hindi  name  .  .  .  (see  StrabOf  viii.  6)." 
-^Mairtn  Polo,  %oA  ed.  ii  888.  These 
appendages  of  Aphrodite  worship,  1  tor- 
rowed  from  Phcenicia,  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  kMiikSth  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Tentament,  e.g.  Deut. 
\xiii.  18  :  "Thou  Hlmlt  not  bring  the 
watfes  of  a  IcAUaha  .  .  .  into  the  House 
of  Jdiovah."  [See  Ckeyne,  in  Encyd. 
Bibl.  ii.  1964  ^7  ]  Roth  male  and  female 
Jc^5oii\«t  are  mentioned  in  the  famous 
inacription  of  Citiam  in  Cyprus  {Corj). 
Inter*  Smit.  No.  86) ;  the  Latter  under 
the  name  of  'alma,  cnrioti.sly  near  that 
of  the  modem  Egyptian  'dUma.  (Sec 

0 


17Q8L — '*Faii  d«  temne  apr^i  baptiaai 
nae  Dera-Daohi,  mi  kfu-ia,<-  hwine^  c'est 
■iaai  qn'on  appelle  leti  femmes  dont  U 
Vmtm  4m  Uetaa  * 


Que  Jeura 
Awf^yMfaCi  X.  948. 

c.  1700.  —  "La  principalo  f>ccupation  dea 
deyedafObiea,  eat  de  daoHer  devant  Timago 
dc  la  ditriiilttf  qu'ellea  aerrent,  ot  do  chanter 
sea  looangsa,  aoit  dans  son  temple,  aoit 
dans  laa  rues,  lorsqu'on  porta  I'idole  dana 
dea  procession-s.  .  .  ."—IIa(ifiiarU,105. 

1608.— "The  DAsU.  the  daooiiy  girls  at* 
tadied  to  Pag«idaa.  Thaiy     aaeb  of  tiieu 

married  to  an  idol  when  quite  young.  Their 
male  children  .  .  .  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring a  decent  poaition  in  .•tociety.  The 
female  children  are  Moerally  brought  up 
to  tte  trade  of'lliafr  mofthera.  ...  It  if 
ciistomnrj'  with  a  few  cartes  to  present  their 
HUpertiuous  daughters  to  the  I'agodaa.  .  .  ." 
— JMmni**  Mmdmn,  Pt    p.  79. 

DEVIL,  s.  A  petty  whirlwind,  or 
circular  afeomi,  ia  mtea  ao  called.  (Sea 
PI8ACHEE.  8HAITAM,  TfPBOON.) 

[1608-10.— "Often  yon  see  coming  from 
afar  great  whirlwinda  which  the  sailors  call 
dragona  "—/*jfnard  dt  ImmJ^  Hak.  800.  i.  11. 

[1813.—" ...  we  were  often  surrounded 
by  the  little  whirlwinda  called  buouiat,  or 
D9HlM,"''F«rbet»  Or.  Mm,  Sad  ad.  i.  118.] 

DEVIL-BIBD,  s.  T%ta  is  a  name 

used  in  Ceylon  for  a  bird  Ix-lieved  to  be 
a  kind  of  owl — according  to  Haeckel, 
rjuoted  below,  the  Symiuvi  Indrcmi  ot 
Sykefl,  or  Brown  Wood  Qwl  of  Jerdon« 
>ir.  M  it  ford,  quoted  below,  however, 
)>eUeves  it  to  be  a  PodargiUf  or  Night- 
hawk. 

c.  1328.—*'  Qvld  dteam  T  DUbolns  iU 

etiam  lui]uitur,  saepe  et  saepius,  hominibus, 
noctumia  tempocibiu,  aiout  ego  audivi." — 
JardamiMiMma,  in  Jte.  A  F«« 


1681.— "This  for  certain  T  can  affirm. 
That  oftentimes  the  DeTil  doth  crj-  with  an 
audible  Voice  in  the  Night ;  His  very  shrill, 
ahnoat  like  the  barking  of  a  Dog,  Tbia  I 
ha^  often  beard  myaelf ;  but  never  heard 
that  he  did  anyl)o<ly  any  harm.  ...  To 
believe  that  this  i«  the  \  nice  of  the  Devil 
tho^e  rea-soria  urge,  l><M.-au.>«e  there  i«  no 
Creature  known  to  the  Inbabitanta,  that 
cry  like  it,  and  beeanae  it  will  on  a  endden 
dc]»!\rt  from  one  j'lace.  nnd  niftke  a  noise  in 
antithor,  tjuicker  ihiin  any  fowl  could  fly  ; 
and  Ikjohwo  the  very  Do^x  will  tremble  and 
shake  when  they  hear  it .  '  -Ktiox's  CryUm^  78. 

1849.— "Devil's  Bird  (8trix  Gaulama  or 
Ulama,  Singh. \.  A  species  of  owl.  The 
wild  and  wailing  cry  of  thia  bird  ia  con- 
sidered a  anre  preaago  of  death  and  mistor* 

tune,  unless  nieasnro-  Ik?  tnkon  to  avert  its 
infonml  threnits,  aiul  refuw  \Xn  warning. 
Though  often  hesird  even  on  the  tojw  of  thojr 
houaea,  the  natives  maintain  that  it  baa 
never  been  caught  or  diatinotly  aeen,  and 
they  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
annoying  of  the  evil  apirita  which  bannt 
—    Oylaa,  p.  781-A. 
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1800.— -**The  Deril-Bird,  is  not  an  owl . . . 

its  ordinary  noto  i.s  a  magnificont  clear 
shout  liku  that  of  a  human  being,  and 
wUellcail  Iw  heard  at  a  great  diiitanco.  It 
has  another  txy  like  tlmt  of  a  hen  just 
oanght;  but  the  Kmnds  whidi  haTe  earned 
for  it  its  iKid  ruime  .  .  .  are  indescribable, 
the  most  appalling  thixt  can  be  inuigined, 
and  scarcely  to  be  heard  without  shudder- 
ing ;  I  can  only  oompore  it  to  a  boy  in  tor- 
ture, whoae  aoreani  are  being  stopped  by 
being  stmngled."  -.Vr.  MiyMP*  If«U  in 

Tennrnt's  CVy/oA,  i.  167. 

1881.— "The  uncanny  cry  of  the  devil- 
Uxd.  Sur»iiun  JndnuU  .  .  ,"—Jiaeekert 

r%$atoO>ylon,  235. 

DEVIL'S  REACH,  n.p.  This  was 
the  old  uaiue  of  a  reach  on  the 
Hoogly  R.  a  little  above  Pulta  (and 

HlxHit  15  iiiiU'S  alwtvii  Calcutta).  On 
that  reach  are  .several  grou|)8  of  dewals, 
or  idol-temples,  which  probably  gave 
the  name. 

1884.  -"  August  28.— I  liiirnnvod  the  late 
Datoh  FisoaU's  Budgero  (see  BUDOEBOW), 
and  went  in  Ckmipany  with  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
littleton  "  (etc.)  "as  far  jus  y  DeviU's  Beach, 
where  I  caused  y  tont-s  to  l>e  pitched  in  ex- 

tiectation  of  y  I're.sidont'.s  iirrivall  and  l.iy 
kere  all  nighU" — Hedges.  lAaru.  Uak.  Soc. 
i.  166. 

1711.— "From  the  lower  Point  of  Devil's 
Reach  you  must  kom*  mid-chaunol,  or 
nearest  the  Starboard  Shore,  for  tho  Lar- 
board is  ehoal  until  yon  oome  into  the 
beginning  of  PuHa  or  PmOto  Reach,  and 
there  abreast  of  a  single  great  Tree,  you 
must  edge  over  to  the  Eaat  Shore  below 
Piilta."--n«  £itffluk  POttt,  64. 

DEVIL  WORSHIP.  This  phrase 
is  a  literal  translation  of  bhUd-p&jA,  i.e. 
worship  t)f  hhiiUis  [.see  BHOOTj  a  word 
which  appears  in  .slightly  dill'cring 
forms  in  varions  languages  of  India, 
including  the  Tamil  country.  A  bhuta, 
or  a^5  in  Tannl  more  usually,  pey,  in  a 
malignant  being  which  i.s  conceived  to 
arise  from  the  person  of  anyone  who  has 
come  to  a  violent  death.  Tliis  super- 
stition, in  one  form  or  another,  seems 
to  have  formed  the  reli^on  of  the 
Drandian  tribes  of  S.  India  lu  fore  the 
introduction  of  Brahmaui.sm,  and  is 
still  the  real  religion  of  nearly  all  the 
low  castes  in  that  region,  wliil^t  it 
often  jwtrouized  aL*o  l»y  the  higlur 
castes.  These  superstitions,  and  especi- 
ally the  demoiudatrous  rites  called 
'devil-d.incing,'  are  idt  iitical  in  char- 
acter with  those  commonly  known  as 
Shamanxgm  [see  8HAMAN],  and  which 
are  spread  all  over  Northern  .Asia. 
Among  the  red  races  of  America,  and 


among  a  vast  variety  of  tribes  in  Oeylon 
and  in  Indo-China,  not  excluding  the 
Burnie.se.  A  full  account  of  the  demon- 
worshii)  of  Tinnevelly  was  given  by 
Bp.  Caldwell  in  a  small  pamphlet  on 
tlic  "Tinnevelly  Slianars"  (Madras 
1S49),  and  interesting  evidence  of  ita 
identity  with  the  Shamanism  of  other 
regions  will  be  found  in  his  Comparer 
tiw  (rrammnr  (2nd  ed.  579  f^q  );  see 
also  Marco  Polo,  ind  ed.  ii.  79  teq. ; 
[Oppert.  Orig.  InhAit.  <jf  BhanUmtna^ 
554  m^qJ] 

DEWAL,  DEWALE,  s.  H.  dexc<d^ 
8kt.  deva-^ldya;  a  Tunple  or  ]>agoda. 

This,  or  T)e\oaVjarh,  i.s  the  jmra-^e 
commonly  used  in  the  Bombay  terri- 
tory for  a  Christian  church.  In  Ceylon 
D^'wil^  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  a 
Hindu  god. 

1681.— "The  second  order  of  Priests  ar» 
those  called  Kopptihs,  who  are  the  Prieste 
that  bi>Iong  to  the  TetnplcH  of  the  other  God.s 
U.e.  other  than  Jioddou,  or  Buddha).  Their 
Temples  are  oalled  Dewals."— Awce^  Clqr/oii, 
79. 

[1797.— "The  Company  will  settle  ...  the 
dewal  or  temple  charge. —T^ty,  in  Logan^ 

MalnUir,  iii.  285. 

[1813.— "Thoy  plant  it  (the  nayna  tree> 
near  the  dewals  or  Hiiiiii">  tcinjlcs,  im* 
properly  called  Pagodas. '—i''or&e«,  Or.  Mem, 
&dod.  1. 16]. 

DEWALEEA,  ^.  H.  dix-oUyd^  'a 
l>ankrupt,'  from  diwdUi^  'bankruptcy/ 
and  that,  though  the  etymology  is  di»> 
])Uted,  is  alleged  to  be  connecte^l  with 
ffil»i,  'a  lamp';  because  "it  is  the 
custom  .  .  .  when  a  merchant  finds 
him.self  failing,  or  failed,  to  set  np  a 
blazing  lani])  in  his  house,  shop,  or 
ottice,  and  abscond  therefrom  for  some 
time  until  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by 
a  di.sclosure  of  hi.s  accounts  or  diviilend 
f)f  fiasels."— Drtiwmond'*  lUuttmtioM 

(S.V.). 

DEW  ALLY,  s.  H.f/i*ic<f/7,  fromSkt. 
dlpa-dlikii,  'a  row  of  lamps,'  i.e.  an 
illumination.  An  autumnal  feast  at- 
tributed to  the  celebration  of  various 
divinities,  as  of  I^ikshmi  and  of 
Bhavani,  and  also  in  honour  of 
Krishna*^  slaying  of  the  demon  Naiaka, 
and  the  release  of  1 0,000  maidens,  hia 
prisoners.  It  is  held  on  the  last  two 
davs  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
Asvirux  or  Amn^  and  on  the  new  moon 
and  four  following  dayaof  KaiiiUkB^ 
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usually  some  time  in  Octol)er.  But 
there  are  variations  of  Calendar  in 
^'fferent  puts  of  India,  and  feasts  will 
not  alwiqrs  coinddb,  •jg.  at  the  thine 

Presidency  towns,  nor  ■vvill  any  curt 
vxpre&sion  define  tlie  dates.  In  Ikngal 
the  name  IHxcdll  is  not  used  ;  it  is 
Kail  Pujd,  the  feast  of  that  grim 
godden,  a  miduiffht  festival  on  the 
mosfc  moonlen  nights  of  the  month, 
lelebrated  by  illaminations  and  fire- 
works, on  land  and  river,  l»y  ftasting, 
carousing,  gauiblinfe  and  sacrifice  of 
goati^  aheep^  and  hnffdoeB. 

1618.—".  .  .  noeqidnootioda  entnida  de 

libra,  dik  chamado  Divily,  tcm  tal  privilogio 
e  Tertad«  que  obriga  falar  as  arvores,  plantas 
•  enaj?.  ,  .  ."—Uodinko  de  Brtdio^  LtHf. 

[1823.— "October  the  four  and  twentieth 
mw  the  Davili,  or  Feaat  of  the  Indian 
0«ntiles. delta  Val/e,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  206.] 

1661.— "In  tb«  month  of  October,  eight 
aftar  fhe  fan  luoon,  there  is  a  feast 
held  in  honour  of  Vistnou,  which  is  t-iillcd 
DipiwalL"— ^.  RogeriuM,  De  Open-JMire. 

[1671. —  "In  October  they  begin  their 

feare  with  pre.-it  fen<^ting,  Jollity,  Sending 
resents  to  all  they  have  any  busynea  with, 
which  time  is  called  DnaUj .**  JSTai^M, 
J>iary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cocxiv.] 

1678.— "The  first  New  Moon  in  October  i» 
the  Banyan's  Dually."— /Vyrr,  110. 

1690.—".  .  .  their  Grand  Festival  He.is<.n, 
«Bllod  tlM  Dnally  Time"— Ovington,  401. 

1820.— "The  DewalM,  Deepaollee,  or 
TioM  of  light*,  tAlcM  plaoe  20  days  after 
ike  DoMerm,  and  IsBts  three  days ;  during 
whkdl  there  is  feasting,  illumination,  and 
llreworkB.  — r.  CmU,  in  Tr.  Lit.  :Soc.  Bo., 
ii.  211.  ' 

1843.— "Not.  5.  The  Dlwtli,  happening 
to  fall  on  this  day,  the  whole  river  was  bright 
with  lanaps.  .  .  .  Kvor  and  anon  some  votjiry 
would  oner  up  his  prayers  to  lAlfi^l|fpi  t^j© 
Fortuna,  and  launch  a  tiny  raft  bearing  a 
clnster  of  lamps  into  the  water,— then  watch 
ftwRh  fixed  and  anxious  gaze.  If  it  float<i 
on  till  the  far  distance  hides  it,  thrice  happy 
he  .  .  .  but  if,  caught  in  some  wild  eddy  of 
the  stream,  it  disappears  at  once,  so  will 
Um  \mrk  td  his  fortniies  be  engulphed  in 
the  wMripool  of  adfwsity."— ^  Aeaw 
Jinm  Young  Egypt,  84. 

1883.  — "The  SMUI  ie  oetobrated  with 
eplendid  effeet  at  Benaree.  ...  At  the 

approach  of  night  small  earthen  lami^,  fed 
with  oil,  are  prepared  by  millions,  and  placed 
^^uite  close  toi^ether,  so  as  to  mark  oat  every 
hne  of  mannon,  palaoe^  temple,  muiaret» 
and  dome  in  straaks  of  fii*.**  —  JfoMO* 
Wi/hamt,  ReNgitm  Tkem^  md  lAh  tit 
India,  432.  -v 

DEWAUN,  8.   The  chief  meanings 
of  this  word  in  Anglo-Indian  usage  are  : 
(1)  Under  the  Mahommedan  Govern- 


inents  which  preceded  us,  "the  head 
financial  minist-er,  whether  of  the  state 
or  a  province  . .  .  diarged,  in  the  latter, 
with  the  oollection  of  the  revenue, 
the  remittance  of  it  to  tlie  iiiiiierial 
treasury,  and  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powiers  m  all  civil  and  financial 
causes"  {Wihnn).  It  was  in  tliis  snne 
that  the  grant  of  the  Dewauny  (q.v.) 
to  the  B.  L  Company  in  1 765  became 
the  foandation  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India.  (2)  The  prime  minister  of  a 
native  State.  (3i  The  chief  native 
oflker  of  certain  Go^rernment  ertahlidi- 
mentfl^such  as  the  Mint ;  or  the  native 
manager  of  a  Zemindary.  (4)  (In 
Bengal)  a  natire  servant  in  confidential 
charge  of  the  dealings  of  a  house  of 
business  with  natives,  or  of  the  affairs 
of  a  large  domestic  establishmenU 
These  meanings  are  perhaps  all  le- 
ducililf^  to  one  conception,  of  which 
'  ISteward '  would  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. But  the  word  has  had  many 
otlitr  ramifications  of  meaning,  and 
luis  travelled  far. 

The  Ard1)ian  diwdn  is,  according  to 
Lane,  an  Arabiciied  word  of  Persian 
*)ri^'n  (thtniph  some  hold  it  for  pure 
Arabic),  ana  is  in  oriiinai  meaning 
nearly  equivalent  to  Persian  ddftar 
(see  DUFTER),  i.e.  a  collection  of  WTitten 
leaves  or.  sheets  (forming  a  book  for 
registration);  hence  'a  register  of 
accounts';  a  'register  of  soldiers  or 
pensioners';  a  'register  of  tlie  rights 
or  due.s  of  the  iitate,  or  relating  to  the 
acts  of  government  the  finances  and 
the  administration' J  also  any  book, 
and  especially  a  collection  of  the  j>oem8 
of  some  particular  poet.  It  was  also 
applied  to  signify  *an  account';  then 
a  'writer  of  accounts';  a  'place  of 
such  writ^^rs  of  accoimts ' ;  also  a 
•cooncil,  court,  or  tribonal';  and  in 
the  present  day,  a  Mong  seat  formed 
of  a  mattress  laid  along  the  wall  of  a 
room,  with  enshions,  raised  or  on  the 
floor ' ;  or  '  two  or  more  of  such  seats.* 
Thus  far  (in  this  paragraph)  we  abstract 
froni  Lane. 

The  Arabian  historian  Biladur!  (c. 
860)  rclatc's  fis  to  the  first  intnKluction 
of  the  ditvdn  that,  when  'Omar  was 
disenssing  with  the  people  ho«r  to 
divide  the  enormous  wealth  derived 
from  the  conquests  in  his  time,  WalTd 
bin  Hisham  bin  Mo^haira  said  to  the 
caliph,  *  I  have  been  m  Syria,  and  saw 
that  its  kings  make  a  diwan  ;  do  thou 
the  like.'    So  'Omar  accepted  his 
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advice,  uiid  sent  for  two  men  of  the 
Persian  tongue,  and  said  to  them : 
*  Write  down  the  people  mocording 
to  their  rank'  (aod  ootrfii^KHiding 
pensions).* 

We  must  observe  tliat  in  tiM  liiAom- 
iiK'daii  States  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
word  diwdn  became  especially  applied 
to  the  CusCom-houBe,  and  thus  passed 
into  the  Bomince  languages  as  aauana. 
douarUj  dogana^  &c.  Littr^  indeed 
avoids  any  decision  as  to  the  etvmology 
of  douaney  &c.  And  Hyde  (Note  on 
Abr.  Perit^l,  in  Syniag^rna  Ih'ssertt.  i. 
I0l\  derives  dogana  from  docdn  {i.e. 
P.  auibcfn,  '  oMcina^  a  'shop ').  But  auch 
passages  as  that  below  from  Ibn  Jubair, 
and  the  fact  that,  in  the  medieval 
Florentine  treaties  with  the  Mabom- 
medan  powers  of  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
the  word  d'tialn  in  tlic  Arabic  texts 
constantly  represents  the  do^wna  of  the 
Iteliao,  seon  enffieieiit  to  settle  tiie 
Qoeition  fsee  Amofi^  Dipkmi  AraH  dd 
tUcU  Arehivio,  &c.  ;  e.fj.  p.  104,  and 
(Latin)  p.  305,  and  in  nianv  oilier 
places). t  The  Span  i si  i  Diet.  01  Cobar- 
rnvian  (1611)  (jnot<'8  Urrea  as  saying 
that)"  from  the  Arabic  noun  Diuanum, 
whicli  signifies  the  house  where  the 
duties  are  colhn-t^^d,  we  form  diuana, 
snd  thence  adiunym,  and  lastly  cuiuana." 

At  a  later  date  thv  word  wjw  re- 
imported  intij  Europe  in  the  sense  of 
a  hall  fnrnislipd  with  Turkish  ronchcs 
and  cushions,  as  well  as  of  a  couch  of 
this  kind.  Hence  we  get  (I'^ar-diVl&t, 
et  hex-  geriuii  omne.  The  ap]>lication  to 
certain  collections  of  poems  is  noticed 
above.  It  seems  to  be  es]>ecially  apj)lied 
to  laieinblages  of  short  iMx^nis  of  uonio- 

S neons  character.  Thus  the  Odfg  of 
orace,  the  iionnet*  of  Petrarcli,  the 
In  Mtmonam  of  Tennyson,  answer  to 
the  cliaiai  ter  of  Diw&n  so  xised. 
Hence  ahio  (Joethe  took  the  title  of  his 
Wtd-Odluhe  Divxtn. 

0.  A.  D.  689.->'*.  .  .  in  the  Oaliphate  of 
Omar  the  wpoSl  of  Bpim  and  Penia  Mgaa  in 

*  W«  v$n  thia  qaoUtion,  u  well  m  that  below 
from  Ibn  Jubulr,  to  the  kindnemi  of  Prof.  Robert* 
Mon  Stnith.  On  the  proceediugH  of  'Omar  eee  aUo 
Sir  Wm.  Molr'*  AnnaU  nftkt  JMy  (Wifkolc  ia 

the  chapter  quoted  below. 

f  At  |>.  6  then?  i«  an  Arabic  lctt<^,  dated  a.d. 
1200,  from  AbfiurrahmSn  ibn  Ali  Taliir,  •tU  ntuir 
ba-dlwi'in  I/rikiva,'  iii^j-'-rtor  of  tin-  'lojjatm  of 
Afrifa.  Hill  in  th«  l^aliii  mtsioii  IhiM  aj>|K*n«  im 
IteetoT  timnium  Vhrittianoruiix  i/itt  ^tuiutU  \n  totatn 
propinrium  dt  A/riea  (p,  27 <^).  In  anollior  jpttf-r, 
without  dat*,  from  Yij»»i\f  il>ii  M*hotTim»^l  S<'-h\h 
tkwdn  Tunit  wol'ifaAdte,  Amari  renden  '  urrpo^ 

dtlla4wnadiTiiBi^'4e.(p.SllX  ■ 


ever-iacrwunng  volume  to  pour  into  tho 
treaaurj  of  MedinBt  where  it  was  distributad 
almost  «•  soon  as  received.  What  was  otsy 
in  small  hsglmitiiiiii  by  eiioal  riiariiiir  <»* 

dincretionaiy  pWiorence,  necame  now  a 
heavy  tank.  ...  At  length,  in  the  2nd  or 
8rd  year  of  his  Caliphute,  Omar  determined 
that  the  distribatioa  should  be  rsgulated  on 
a  fixed  and  systematic  scale.  ...  To  oairy 
out  this  vast  design,  a  KcgriRtcr  hud  to  h« 
drawn  and  kept  uu  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  entitled  to  a  stipend  from  the 
SUte.  .  .  .  The  Hsgister  itaelf,  u  well  as 
the  ofBoe  for  its  maintenanoe  and  for 
{wnsionnry  nccoiint,  was  called  tho  Dewltt 
or  Department  of  tho  Exchotjuer." — Muir's 

As  Minister,  lic. 

[1610.— "We  propoM  to  send  joa  flie 

cony  hereof  by  the  old  scrivano  of  the 
Aouano."— /AiHWn,  Letter$,  i.  51. 

[1616.— •'Shoak  Isuph  Dyron  of  Ama> 

davaz."— /Wr,  Ijettrrt,  iv.  311.] 

1690. — "Fearing  miscarriage  of  y*  Original! 
ffartMtff-  \filkrigk-ihaUX  Ar.  'o  deed  of 
release,'  variously  ciirru]>te<i  in  Indian  tochni- 
c'll  use]  wo  hftvo  hcrewi*''  Sent  you  a  Coppy 
.\tt4j.stod  Viy  Hugly  Ctizeo,  honing  Duan 
may  be  Sattiafied  thorewitk.' — MS.  Letter 
in  India  Office,  from  /o6  Cftomodland  othsie 
at  C9iiittuiutte  to  Mr.  Ch.  Eyre  at  Ballasoro. 

c.  1718.  ~  "  Even  the  Divan  of  the 
Qhnlissnh  Office,  who  is,  projxjrly  speaking, 
the  Mini-'t.  r  of  the  tiimnccH,  or  at  least  the 
uccomptant  gouerol,  wiw  beoome  a  mere 
cypher,  or  a  liody  witboat  a  ■ottL" — 8ei» 
M  utw/heriit ,  i.  110. 

17H2.— "A  letter  from  Dacca  statea  that 
the  Hon'hle  Company's Dewen  (ManfltdiaiMtl 
died  on  the  morning  of  this  letter.  .  .  .  Aa 
they  apprehend  he  has  died  worth  a  largo 

simi  of  money  wliiid  the  C»t>vomment'» 
l>euple  (i.''.  of  the  Nuwuh)  may  l>o  deairous 
to  HOSSem  to  the  injury  of  hi^  lawful  beil% 


thoT  reqaeat  the  pioteotioo  of  the  flag  •  .  • 
to  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  loiTed  the 

C'omivinv  for  upwards  of  30  years  with  care 
and  hdeiity."— /'^  Wm.  C\»u.,  Nov.  29.  la 
Lomgt  888. 

1766.— "There  then  resided  at  his  Court 
a  Ofiitoo  named  Al/um  Chund,  who  hud  boon 
many  years  Dswan  to  84.>ujah  Khan,  by 
whom  he  was  much  revorad  for  his  great 
age,  wisdom,  and  faithful  sstyiess."'— JTe^ 
wtf,  HItt.  ErmU,  i.  74. 

1771.—"  By  our  geneml  address  yoe  will 
he  inforaed  that  we  have  to  be  disSatfafled 

with  the  ad  rainint ration  of  Mahomet  Reza 
Cawn,  and  will  jwrceive  the  expediency  of 
our  divesting  him  of  the  rank  and  influence 
he  holds  as  Naib  Duan  of  the  Kingdom  <^ 
Ben^ral."— CoMrf  o/Dbtdartto  W.  Hattinff 
in  O'trig,  i,  1*21. 

1783.— "The  Committee,  with  the  bc!»t 
intentiooB,  beet  abilities,  and  8teadia<<t  of 
application,  must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  tho 
hands  of  their  lhuaL"—Teufnmu>utht  Jiem. 
i.  74. 
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1884.—"  Hia  (Raja  of  Ulwar'i*)  0««ujM, 
■Umochun,  who  chanced  to  bo  in  tbe 
Mghbwifiwotli  <»ith  6  Ruak>  <rf  iMKm ,  .  . 
w—  farttur  ora— d  to  fo  out  and  mast  me." 
— 1^^.  o/CML  Jfawfciiii,  U2. 

[IMl.-^  qnotfttloa  mim  IHBBH.] 

In  the  folkfiriiig  quotations  the 

identity  of  dlrcdn  ana  donane  or  dflgfowi 
ia  shown  more  or  less  clearly. 

A.  9. 1176.— "TIm  Moalam  wars  ocderad 
to  diwmbaric  tlirir  goods  (at  Alexandria), 

ond  what  remained  of  their  stock  of  pro- 
riaiomi ;  and  on  the  shore  wore  officers  who 
took  them  in  charge,  and  cam'uil  nil  that 
waa  landad  to  the  XXLwIii.  They  were 
Cidlad  fennurd  one  bjr  one;  the  property 
af  each  was  broufrht  out,  and  ttc  Diw&n 
was  fitraitcned  with  the  crowd.  The  search 
fell  on  every  article,  small  or  great ;  one 
thing  got  mizt  up  with  another,  and  hands 
were  thrust  into  tne  midst  of  tha  packnges 
to  discoTcr  if  anything  werr  ronccrUed  in 
them.  Then,  after  thi'^,  an  oath  wjis  ad- 
ministered to  the  ownorM  that  they  had 
nothing  more  than  had  been  found.  Amid 
all  this,  in  the  confusion  of  hands  and  the 
greatness  of  the  crowd  many  things  went  a- 
missing.  At  length  the  paiwengers  were 
disnuMHcd  after  a  scene  of  humiliation  and 
great  ignominy,  for  which  wo  pray  God  to 
giant  an  ample  recompense.  But  this,  past 
doubt,  is  one  of  tbe  things  kept  hidden  from 
the  graat  Sultan  SalSb-ud-dTn,  whose  well- 
known  justice  and  licnevolence  are  such  that, 
if  he  knew  it^  he  would  certainly  alM>lish  the 
practice  "  [m.  as  regards  Mecca  pilgrims 
— Jbn  Jubair,  orig.  in  Wright'*  ed.,  p. 

C  1340.— "Dmuui  in  all  the  dtif*  of  the 
Sanenu,  in  .Sicily,  in  Naples,  and  through* 
out  the  Kingdom  of  Apulia  .  .  .  Ikuio  at 
Venice ;  Oahella  throughout  Tuscany  ;  .  .  . 
Ctatuma  throughout  the  IhIuihI  of  Einr- 
land.  .  .  .  All  those  names  moan  duties 
which  have  to  be  paid  for  goods  and  wares 
and  other  thinffs,  imported  to,  or  exported 
from,  cr  i>a.wea  through  the  countries  and 
ttl.u  cs  riotailed." — Frnnc^.ico  Baldwed  Ptgo- 
foUi,  see  Catkatf,  &c.,  ii.  285-6. 

e.  1S48.—"  They  then  order  the  skip{>er  to 
state  in  detail  all  the  goods  that  tho  vessel 
contains.  .  .  .  Then  overj'body  lands,  and 
tho  keepers  of  the  custom-house  (uZ-diwia) 
ait  and  pass  in  raviaw  whatevar  one  haa."— 
Aiwtaf  fv.  Wfi. 

The  following  medie\'al  paaaage  in 
one  of  our  note-oooks  remains  a  frag- 
meBt  withoat  date  or  aouroe : 


•  The  prt'wsiil  ><fin"rati<)ii  in  EiiglatKl  can  havf 
no  cunc'ption  h<jw  cluM^-ly  this  rlc-tcriptiou 
to  what  took  placo  at  many  an  English  jwirt  iM-fon* 
Bir  Kobert  Peel's  Rreat  chjiiipos  in  the  imjxjrt  tarid'. 
The  i)rwi*<nt  wriUr,  in  landinj^  from  a  P.  &  O. 
ntf^nuT  at  rortstnonth  in  1843,  aft«r  four  or  Hve 
dayx  r]narantin>-  in  the  Boleot,  liad  to  go  through 
fivtto  nx  hnurt  of  such  trsatmeiit  aH  Ibn  Jubair 
describes,  and  hk  fvetttin  were  reiy  much  tbe 


(Y). — *'  Multi  ^uoque  Saracenonun,  qui  rel 
in  apotheds  suts  mercibus  vendencus  ptaa 
erunt,  vol  in  Dnanis  flscales.  .  .  ." 

1440. — The  Handbook  of  Giovanni  da 
Uszano,  published  along  with  Pegolotti  by 
Pognini  (176&-66)  has  for  custom-house 
Dovana,  which  oonoborates  the  identity  of 
itayuMMiwitb/MMia, 

A  Cmmeil  Hall : 

1367. — "  Uussyn,  fearing  for  his  life,  came 
down  and  hid  hiinself  under  the  tower,  but 
hia  anamiaa  .  .  .  surrounded  the  moaqua, 
and  havfuf  fbiiod  him,  bmuglit  hfan  to  tlio 

(Dyvan-A'Aan*')  Council  Chamber."— Han, 

o/Timur,  tr.  by  SUtrarl,  p.  l^iO. 

ir»54.  —  '*  Utcunfjue  sit,  cum  mane  in 
Divantun  (is  concihi  vt  alias  dixi  locus  ct) 
imprudens  omnium  Tenisaet.  .  .  ." — Btube' 

A  place,  fitted  with  mattresaea^  &C., 
to  sit  in: 

1676. — "On  the  side  that  looks  towards 

the  Fiiver,  there  is  a  Divan.  or  a  kind  of 

out-jutting  Balcony,  where  the  King  sits."— 
TmiMr,  B.T.  ii. «» ;  [ad.  itetf,  CWB], 

[178.'').—"  It  seana  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  Oaan  Koiuml  or  aotins  voom."— i^ortei^ 
Or.  Mem.  ToA  ed.  n.  888.] 

A  Collection  of  Poenw  : 

1783.— "One  (writer)  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Benares,  of  the  mune  of  Souda,  who 
compooed  a  BaiwMlin  HooTS."— 2Vvnai6«M^ 
AieM.  i.  105. 

DEWAUNT,  DBWANITT,  Ac,  a. 

Properly,  dhnJu'i :  pomilarly,  deirdnl. 
The  ottice  of  dlvadn  (Dewaiin);  aud 
especially  the  right  of  receiving  as  <2ii0i» 
the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar, and Ofissa, 
conferred  iiixm  the  E.  T.  Company  by 
the  Great  Mogul  Shah  'Alam  in  1765. 
Also  used  sometimes  for  the  territory 
which  w«B  the  snhjeet  of  that  giwit 

176.'').— {Lord  Clive)  "visitad  tb«  Varifi 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  soma  snmp* 
tnona  entertainments  and  emfeos  and  niag* 

nititont  presentB,  he  explained  the  project 
ho  had  in  his  mind,  aud  asked  th(it  tho 
CVimpany  should  be  invested  with  the 
X^MMMjAtp  (no  doubt  in  orig.  Dlwtni)  of  the 
tlma  pnmnoes.  .  .  Mutaqherin^  ii. 

1783.— {The  opium  monopoly)  "is  stated 
to  have  begun  at  Patna  so  early  as  tho  year 
17t51,  but  it  received  no  considerable  dc^Too 
of  Htrongth  until  tho  year  1765 ;  when  the 
acquisition  of  tho  DuaJUM  opened  a  wide 
field  for  all  projectji  of  this  nature." — Itqtort 
of  a  CowuHtUee  on  A  fairs  of  India,  in  BmVi 
JWj%«Ml  IFanKvLM?.  
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DBWAUNY,  DEWANNY,  adj. 
C^vil,  as  distinguished  from  Criminal ; 

DhPilni  'Addlat  as  opposite  to 
Fai^ri  Addlat.  (See  ADAWLUT). 
Th«  use  of  DiwOni  for  eivil  aa  op- 
posed to  criminal  is  t>rol)al)ly  modern 
and  Indian.  For  liaempfer  in  his 
aooount  of  the  Persian  administration 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  eoitaiy,  has: 
"Diwaen  beyi,  id  est,  Suprrmm  crimin- 
alis  Judicii  Ihminua  .  .  .  de  lalruciniis 
et  homiddiis  non  modo  in  hftc 
Regi&  metrojioH,  verum  etiam  in  toto 
Begno  disponendi  facultatem  habeU" — 
Amomit,  mt,  80. 

DHALL,  DOLL,  s.  Hind.  d<H,  a 
kind  of  pulse  much  used  in  India, 
both  natives  as  a  kind  of  porridge, 
and  l>y  Europeans  as  an  ingredient  in 
kedgeree  (q  v.),  or  to  mix  with  rice  jus  a 
break fiist  dish.  It  is  best  reT)re.sented 
in  England  by  what  are  called  'split 
pease.'  The  proper  ddl,  which  Wilson 
derives  from  the  Skt.  root  dcU^  'to 
divide'  (and  which  thus  oorreaponds  in 
meaning  also  to '.split  p«^asf'),  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  Fhtueolus 
aiireiu :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ddU 
most  commonly  in  use  are  variftit-s  of 
the  shruljby  plant  Cujamis  Indiru^, 
Spreng.,  called  in  Uin<L  ar/iar,  ra/tar, 
&c.  It  is  not  known  where  this  is 
indigenous ;  [De  Candolle  thinks  it 
Jkrooably  a  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
introduced  perhaps  3,000  years  ago 
into  India  ;]  it  i.<  caltivBted  tluxm^h- 
out  India.  Tlit"  term  is  also  applied 
occii^iouully  to  other  pulses,  sucii  as 
mana,  urdy  &c.  (See  MOONO,  OOBD.) 
It  should  also  be  noted  tlmt  in  its 
original  sense  dulia  not  the  name  of  a 
partienhu'  pea,  but  tluB  generic  name 
of  jMiIses  prepared  for  lise  by  being 
broKen  in  a  hand-mill  ;  thout,di  the 
peas  named  are  those  commouly  used 
in  Upper  India  in  this  way. 

1678.— "At  thrir  coming  up  out  of  the 
"Water  they  bestt)w  the  larpess  of  Rico  or 
Poll  (an  Indian  Beaa).  "— Fryer,  101. 

,  1990,-^"  KUdkeree  .  .  .  nuuleof  Dol,  that 

IBf  a  ttnall  round  Pea,  nnd  Rico  V>oiled 
together,  and  in  verr  strengtheuiDg,  thu'  uut 
very  MToarj."— Ovtuftois  810. 

1727.  —  "They  have  several  ^iklil-i  of  Ixj- 
gumen,  but  those  of  Doll  are  nu»st  in  mc,  for 
■ome  DoU  and  Kioe  being  mingled  together 
and  boiled,  make  KitcKarte,''^A,  MamiUan, 
il62;  [ed.  1744]. 

.  177ft.—"  If  a  penoD  hath  bought  the  seeds 
of  .  •  .  doll  ...  or  aaoh  kioai  of  Ghwiii, 


wMioat  Inamotton,  and  in  ten  Says  di^ 

covers  any  Defect  in  that  flmin,  he  may 
return  such  Grain." — Halhed,  Code^  178. 

1778.— .  .  the  esMotial  arCielea  of  a 

SejKjy's  diet,  rice,  doll  (a  sjiecies  nf  jH?a), 
ghee  (an  indifTereut  kind  of  luitter),  &c., 
were  not  to  bo  purchased." — Aoe,  iff  Me 
iiallant  Defence  maule  at  Mangalore. 

1809.—".  .  .  dol,  split  country  peaa."— 
Maria  Orakam,  25. 

J1818.— «'Tuar(cy(MM<tt«H  lin*)  •  •  •  >• 
led  MIL  .  .  .*— JWSSi  iV,  Mm.  2ad 
ed.ii.tt.] 


DHAWK,  8.  Hind,  dhdky  also 
called  pcUds.  A  small  bushy  tree,  Bulea 
frondosa  (N.  0.  Legnmi}ii>s>if\  which 
forms  large  tracts  of  jungle  in  the 
Punjab,  and  in  many  dry  parts 
India.  Its  deep  orange  flowers  give 
a  brilliant  as]u*ct  to  the  junplo  in  the 
early  ]«irt  of  tlie  hut  weather,  and 
have  .sug^'e.sted  the  occasional  name  of 
'  Flaiiu*  of  the  Forest.'  Thov  ;in>  u.%d 
for  dyeing  Ixuauto,  hasantl,  a  tieeting 
yellow  ;  and  in  }«rt  paring  Holt  (see 
HOOLY)  iMJwder.  The  second  of  the 
two  Hindi  words  for  this  tree  gave  a 
name  to  the  famous  vilbige  of  Pla*»y 
{Paldsi\  and  also  to  ancient  Maipidha 
or  Behar  as  Paldm,  or  Pardsa,  whence 
PardHya^  a  man  of  that  region,  which, 
if  Gen.  Cunningham's  snggestion  be 
accepted,  was  the  name  n'j)resi'nted  Ly 
the  Prasii  of  btrabo,  Plin^,  and  Arrian, 
and  the  Pharrcuii  of  Curtius  {A  nc.  Geog. 
of  India,  p.  464V  [The  derivation  of 
the  word  from  Skt.  /V'/r/i  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  east  country,'  is  supported 
by  McCrindlei  AneieiU  Indiot  966  mq. 
So  the  dhdk  tree  poaaibly  gave  its  name 
to  Dacca]. 

1761.  —  "The  pioneers,  agreeably  to  orders 
dug  a  ditch  according  to  custom,  and  placea 
alonff  the  brink  of  it  an  abattis  of  dhik  trees, 
or  whatever  else  they  oo«ild  find."— iSdiyu/ 
ffiblin  U    in  AlM^  Tiii.  400. 

DHOBY,  DOBIE,  s.  A  washer- 
man ;  H.  dhobi,  [from  dhond^  Skt. 
(fhfit\  *tr)  wasli.']  In  collo<i\iial  Anglo- 
Indian  use  all  over  India.  A  common 
H.  proTerb  runs :  Dhobi  kSktOtakd eS, 
na  ghar  hi  ria  ghdt  hi,  i.e.  "Like  a 
Dhoby's  dog  belonging  neither  to  the 
house  nor  to  the  river  side."  [Dhoby'B 
itch  is  a  troublesome  cutaneous  disease 
supposed  to  be  communicated  by 
clothes  from  the  wash,  and  Dhoby*! 
earth  is  a  whitish-grey  sandy  efllor^ 
esrence,  found  in  manv  places,  from 
which  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of 
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quicklime  an  alkali 
atnqgtliiB 

[o.  1801.—" 


of  considerable 


IWbtl.''    866  vader 


BH00L7,  DOOUE,  s.  A  eovered 

litter  ;  Hind.  dolt.  It  consists  of  a  cot 
or  frame,  suspended  by  the  four  comers 
ifom  a  Tmuddoo  pole^  and  is  carried  by 
two  or  four  men  fsee  figure  in  Herklots, 
Qanoon-e  hlam^  pi.  vii.  fig.  4).  Doli  Ls 
from  dolnd^  'to  swing.'  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  meat-  (or  milk-) 
safe,  wnich  is  usually  slung  to  a  tree, 
t)r  to  a  hook  in  the  verandalu  As  it  is 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  pftljinVin 
it  cost.«!  less  lx)th  to  buy  or  hire  and  to 
carry,  and  is  used  by  the  jKwrer  classes. 
It  uso  forms  the  U8ual  ain])ulance  of 
the  Indian  anny.  Hence  the  funUiar 
story  of  the  orator  in  Parliament  who, 
in  celebrating  a  battle  in  India,  spoke 
<rf  tiie  **fe«)cioQB  DonUn  nuhin^  down 
from  the  numntaiu  and  c.irrying  off 
the  wounded " ;  a  story  which,  to  our 
r^;ret,  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify. 
(Aeooiding  Xo  one  account  the  woros 
useS    by    Burke:    "After  a 


Hangninary  engagement,  the  said 
Warren  mstings  had  actually  ordoed 

ferocious  Doolm  to  seize  upon  the 
wounded  "  (2na  eer.  N<A€s  d:  QuavOt  iv. 
367\ 

[But  Burke  knew  too  much  of  India 
to  make  this  mistake.  In  tlie  Calcutta 
Reviexc  (Dec,  1846,  p.  286,  footnote) 
Herbert  Edwardee,  writing  on  the  first 
Sikh  War,  says  :  "  It  is  not  long  since 
a  member  of  the  British  Legidatuue, 
reoonnting  the  iaddenla  of  one  of  our 
Indian  fights,  informed  his  country- 
men that  'the  ferocioiLS  7>j?Zi*  rushed 
from  the  hills  and  carried  off  the 
wcninded  soldiers."]  Dfila  occurs  in 
Ihii  Batuta,  but  the  translators  render 
*^lankin,'  and  do  not  notice  the  word. 

c.  1343.— "The  principal  vehicle  of  the 
people  (of  Malabar)  is  a  dflUa,  carried  on  the 
ahouldera  of  alaves  and  hired  men.  Those 
who  do  not  ride  in  a  ddla,  whoever  they 
■»»y  be,  go  on  foot."  — /HUaHrta,  iv.  73. 

e.  1690.— "The  KaMr$  or  PAlH-bearen. 
They  form  a  class  of  foot  servanta  peculiar 
io  India.  With  thdr  pdlLij  .  .  .  and  ddlla, 
they  walk  ao  evenly  that  the  man  in.side 
ia  not  inconvenienced  by  any  jolting." — Ain, 
L264:  randMetheaoooiiato{th««HiiA4aaiH 

1609. — "He  tamed  Moort^  and  bereaved 
Ilia  elder  Brother  of  thk  holde  by  this 
eftrataffMne.  He  imllid  Uss  and  his  woaaen 
io  a  Bnke^  wUdi  hb  Brafher  reqnHiiig 


with  like  inuitation  of  him  and  hi^t,  in  steed 
of  women  he  sends  choice  Souldiors  well 
appointed,  and  oloae  oouarad,  two  and  two 
in  a  Dowle.'*— ITatnltN*,  in  AtrvAof^  L  485. 

1 662.  —  "  The  11^ jah  and  the  Phtfkana  travel 
in  singb^ns,  and  chiefs  and  rich  people  in 
dtUis,  made  in  a  moat  ridieoloiia  way." — 

Mir  Jvmftih's  Innun'on  of  A^<im,  tr.  by 
BlochituinR,  in  J.  At.  Soe.  Ben.,  xli.,  pt.  I.  80. 

1702.—".  .  .  im  Donli,  c'est  une  voiture 
moins  honorable  que  le  nalannnin ,  "—LeUrm 

Edif.  xi.  143. 

c.  1760. — "Doolies  are  much  of  the  same 
material  ai  the  amdolas  [aoe  AMDOKli  but 
made  of  the  meaneat  materials.**— (7rvf& 

i.  155. 

e.  1768.—".  .  .  learioE  all  bis  wounded 
.  .  .  OD  the  field  of  battle,  telliair  them  to 

be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  ho  would  send 
Doolies  for  them  from  Aiit&ra.  .  .  ." — H»tf 
Hf/dur  Nait,  226. 

1774.— "If  by  a  dooley,  chairs,  or  any 
other  contrivance  they  can  be  secured  from 
the  fatigues  and  haz.'iril>  cf  the  way,  the  ex- 

Snae  ia  to  be  no  objection." — Letter  <if  W, 
uHnffB,  in  JMham'»  Kbel,  18. 
1785.— "You  must  despatch  Doolies  to 
Dh&rwAr  to  bring  back  the  wounded  men." 
—LeUtn  ^  Tiffon^  188. 

1789. — ".  .  .  dooliea,  orsickbedj<,  which 
are  a  mean  representation  of  a  ^lanquin : 
the  nunil>er  attached  to  a  oorps  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  ten  men,  with  four 
bearers  to  each." — Munro,  Narrative,  184. 

1846.— **  Head  Qrs.,  Kurraohee,  27  Deer., 

184.'.. 

"The  Governor  deaires  that  it  may  be 
made  known  to  the  Doolee-ieaUiia  end 

Camol-mcn,  that  no  inorea-e  of  w.igcs  shall 
be  eiven  to  them.  'I  hty  :iro  very  highly 
paid.  If  any  man  destrt^i.  tliu  (idvemor 
will  have  him  pursued  by  the  {wUco,  and  if 
catight  he  Hhall  be  hanged.'— <7.  O,  Sir 
Charlrs  yapiT,  113. 

1872.— "At  laat  ...  a  woman  arrived 
from  Deivlbiagar  with  a  dtU  and  two 

bearoni,   for   canying  UiUti."— (ToeuHla 

iMinania,  u.  7. 

1880. — "The  oooaeqnenoa  of  holding  that 

this  would  be  a  Trust  enforceable  in  a  Court 
of  Law  would  be  so  monstrous  that  persona 
would  be  probably  startled  ...  if  it  be  a 
Trust,  Umd  erezy  one  of  those  psnons  in 
England  or  in  India^-from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  down  to  the  lowest  dhoolie- 
beiirrr,  might  file  a  hill  for  the  administration 
of  the  Tru.st."— Z^/.  Jnttice  JameM,  Judg> 
meat  on  the  Kirwee  and  Bands  Prise  Ap> 
peol,  18th  April. 

1883. — "I  have  great  pleasure  here  in 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  oooiage  and 
devotion  of  the  ladtsa  dheoly-bearars.  I 


.  .  .  never  knew  them  ■<<hrink  fmm  the 
dangers  of  the  battle-field,  or  neglect  or 
formke  a  wounded  European.  I  have  several 
times  seen  one  of  these  bearsrs  killed  and 
many  of  them  diaaUed  while  eenring  a 
wounded  eokUer  out  ef  astion.* 
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Genfr<ti  Munro,  C.B..  Remini$cetiea  of  Mil. 
Samee  wUk  the  Wri  AtHarf—rf  M^kkmdrrs, 
p.  198. 

DHOONt  &  HincL  d§n.   A  irord 

in  N.  India  specially  applied  to  the 
fiat  valleys,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya^  and  l^ug  between  the  rise 
of  that  mountain  mam  and  the  low 
tertiary  rangtw  known  the  snh- 
Uimulavau  or  Siw&lik  Hills  (t^.v.X  or 
rather  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
ti'rior  of  these  ranges.  The  best 
known  of  these  valleys  is  the  JJun  of 
Dehra,  below  Muasooree,  often  known 
as  "the  Dhoon";  a  form  of  expres- 
Kir)n  \v}iich  we  see  by  the  second 
qiiutalion  to  he  ()ld. 

1526. — "Id  the  laDfuago  of  Hindustiin 
thej  call  a  JiUga  (or  dale)  Dikn.  The  ftnest 
running  water  in  Hindust4a  ia  that  in  this 
Dibi.  "— Mer.  299. 

1664*fi6.— *'RhAHlu>11a  Khan  .  .  .  baTtng 

leaohtd  the  Dun,  >^hich  is  a  irtrip  of  country 
lying  outside  of  Srinnf^ar,  20  h>M  long  and 
6  broad,  one  extremity  of  it«  length  being 
boondea  by  the  river  «fumiia,  and  the  other 
by  the  Oaagm,*'^SMhJ^ttM%-Ndmat  in 
Elliot,  106, 

1814.— ''JTe  wwi  in  the  far-fMnedOhoen* 
the  Tmipe  at  A«ia.  .  .  .  The  fort  stands  on 

the  summit  of  an  alnK>j<t  inaccessible  moun- 
tain ...  it  will  be  a  Unish  job  to  take  it ; 
but  by  the  Ist  proximo  1  think  1  shall  hare 
iL  mutpiee  D»" — In  Atialic  Journal,  ii. 
151 ;  ext.  ef  letter  front  8ir  Bolto  OiUsspio 
before  KaUaga,  dated  a9th  Oct  He  fell 
next  day. 

1879.— "The  Bub-Rimalayan  Hills  .  .  . 

as  a  general  rule  .  .  .  consist  of  two  mnpcs, 
Sejwnited  Viy  a  bn>ad  flat  valley,  for  which 
the  name  'omr'  (Doon)  has  been  adopted. 
.  .  .  When  the  outer  of  these  ranifes  is 
wanllBg,  as  Is  the  case  below  Naini  Tai  and 
Dariiling,  the  whole  ^cop-mphioal  feature 
might  escarto  notice,  the  inner  range  bein^ 
oonifotmded  with  the  spurM  of  the  moun- 
tains."—J/omko/  qf'  die  Utologjf  <bS  India, 

8B1. 

DfiOTT,  a.  Hind,  dhoti.  The 
loin-cloth  worn  hy  all  the  respectable 

Hindu  castt'S  of  Upj)er  India,  wrapt 
round  tlie  body,  the  end  being  then 
passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  in 
at  the  waist^  so  that  a  fe.st(X)n  of  calico 
hangs  down  to  either  knee.  [It  is 
mentioned,  not  by  iiaiue,  by  Arriau 
(IndHui,  16)  as  *'an  under  garment  of 

cotton  which  rea<  ]ie.s  below  the  knee, 
half  way  to  tlie  ankle";  and  the 
Orissa  dhofi  of  1200  ytuire  ago,  as 
shown  on  the  monument.^,  does  not 
differ  from  the  mode  ol  the  pwent 


time,  save  that  men  of  rank  wore  a 
jewelled  gi  rdle  with  a  pendant  in  fvont. 

{Rc^mdrcuala  MitrcL,  Indo-ArjjanSy  i. 
187).]  The  word  duttee  in  old  trade 
liste  of  cotton  goods  is  possibly  the 
same ;  [but  at  the  pteeeut  time  a 

coarse  cotton  cloth  woven  by  Dheo  in 
Burat  is  known  a.s  Z)ot».] 

[1809.— "Here  i»  also  a  strong  sort  of 
cloth  eeUed  BhoeMe."— Ahmm^  UUm,  L 

29. 

[1614.— "20  corge  of  strong  Dnttiea,  such 

aa  may  be  tit  for  making  and  Ttr<***y 
sails."— /onicr,  LeOers,  ii.  219. 

[iei5.— **200  peaces  Dntta"  —  CUbV 

Ltaiy,  i.  83.] 

1822.— "Prioe  of  flaliooes,  dntteei  fixed.  " 
•       •       •       •  • 

"List  (if  goods  sdUl,  includiin;  diamond^ 
pepper,  bastas,  (read  boiftas),  dntteee,  ana 
nilkB  from  Pentia."— CMfl  JtfSnatei^  &e.,  in 

Sainjtbury,  iii.  21. 

1810.—".  .  .  a  dotee  or  waisUdoth."— 
WHliamifmy  Y.  M.  i.  947. 

IS 72.  "The  human  figure  which  was 
muving  with  rapid  strides  had  no  other 
clothing  than  a  dhuti  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  desoendinff  to  the  knee-joiats."«- 
Oovinda  Sttmanta,  i.  8. 

DHOW,  DOW,  s.    The  last  seems 
the  mure  correct,  though  not  perhaps 
the  more  common.  Theiermieeommon 
in   We.stein   India,  and  on  various 
.shore,s  of  the  Arabian  sea,  and  is  used 
on  the  E.  African  coast  for  craft  in 
general  (see  Burton^  in  JJLO.S.  xx\x, 
239) ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
on  the  western  seas  of  India  it  is 
applied  specially  to  the  old-faahimied 
vessel  of  Arab  build,  with  a  long  grab 
sttnn,  i.e.  rising  at  a  long  slope  from 
the  water,  and  ai)0ut  as  long  as  the  keel^ 
usually  with  one  nuu<t  and  lateen-rig. 
Tliere  arc  the  liiu-.s  of  a  dijv\  and  a 
technical  descrij'tion,  by  Mr.  Edie,  lu 
/.  R.  At.  Soe.y  vol.  i,  p.  11.  The  slaving 
dotr  is  di-.'^  ribed  and  dlustmted  in  Capt, 
Colomb's  aiaix-catching  in  iiu  Indwn 
Ocean/  see  also  Cspt.  W.  F.  OwenVl 
XitrraHve  (1833X  p.  886,  [i.  384  iteq.]. 
M(jst  people  suppose  the  word  to  be 
Arabic,  and  it  is  in  (Johnson's)  Richard- 
son (ddo)  as  an  Arabic  word.    Bnt  m> 
Arabic  scliolar  whom  we  have  cottv 
suited  admits  it  to  be  genuine  Arable, 
Can  it  poaslblj  haTe  been  taken  from 
Pers.  dav,  'running'?    [The  N.E.D, 
remarks  tlmt  if  Tarn  (in  Ath.  NikitiHt 
below)  be  the  same,  it  would  tend  to 
localise  the  woi-d  at  Ormua  in  the 
PeniaaOulf.]  Cept.  BarUmadmtifiea 
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it  with  the  word  mbra  ap])lied  in 
the  Roteiro  of  Vasco's  Voyage  (p.  37) 
to  a  native  wel  at  HomlKisa.  But 
aabra  or  tavra  was  apjmrentlv  a  Basque 
name  for  a  kind  of  craft  iu  iBiscay  (sue 
&r.  WndmMf  and  the  JDiee.  lie  Is  iitn^ 
CrtJite/.,  vol.  \\.  1739).  Df/«  or  Ddwi  is 
indeed  in  Molesworth's  McUir.  Diet,  as 
a  word  in  that  lai^uage,  but  thia  cives 
no  assurance  of  origin.  Anglo-Indians 
on  the  west  coa-st  u.siuilly  employ  dhoiv 
and  hnggaUm  interclianfieably.  The 
word  IB  used  on  Lake  Y.  N jatua. 

c.  1470.—"  I  shipped  my  horsM  in  a  Tava, 

:irnl  sjiiled  across  trio  Indian  Sea  in  ten  dnys 
to  Mtwhkat."— ..^(A.  SUntiii.  p.  8,  in  India  m 

"So  I  imbetted  in  a  (afB|  and 
settled  to  pay  for  mj  pawage  to  HavmitB 
two  pMow  Of  t^^-^hSL  80. 

ITS'.  '  A  Dow,  the  property  of  Rutn  Jee 
aod  Jeewun  Dom,  merchants  of  Mutntt, 
having  in  these  days  been  disnm-stcd  in  a 
atorm,  came  into  Byte  Koal  (wo  BATCUL), 
a  seaport  belooffiog  to  the  Sircur.  .  .  ."— 
Tipi>oo't  Letirrt, 

1786.— "We  want  10  shipwriphti  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  Dows. 
Get  them  together  and  desjvitth  thcni 
hither."— Ji>«w  to  his  Agent  at  Moakat, 
•Mf .  384. 

1810.— "Clo'wj  t.>  Calcutta,  it  is  the  busiest 
scene  we  can  imagine ;  crowded  with  ships 
and  boats  of  every  form, — hen  a  Sao  BDsli^b 
£a.<4t  Indinman,  there  a  ^nib  or  a  dOWifOm 
Arabia." — Maria  (Jrahaw,  142. 

1814.— -**  Tlio  diffsrait  names  given  to 

these  ships  (at  Jodda),  as  Say,  Srui»^,  Mrr- 
M,  S(unl»>,>k  [see  BAMBOOK],  Dow,  denote 
their  M/x-  ;  the  latter  only,  being  the  largest, 
perform  the  voyage  to  India."— j^ttrdUonA, 
2V.  in  Arabioj        4to^  p.  22. 

T^37.—'*  Two  young  prinoM  .  .  .  naphews 
of  the  King  of  HiMtuaa  or  Joanoa  .  .  . 
came  in  thoir  own  diunr  on  a  visit  to  the 
GoveniiB0Ot."^&iia,  Li^f^Jh,  J,  WiiwvH, 

1844.— "I  left  the  boBfrflabla  viUaffo  of 

Takaunjri  in  a  smnl!  >)<)at,  called  a  'Daw' 
by  the  Suahilis  .  .  .  the  smallest  sea-goiuz 
VMNL^-JTrw}^,  p.  117. 

1865. — "The  jjoods  from  Zanzibar  (to  the 
Seychelles)  were  shipped  in  a  dhow,  which 
ran  acro«w  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  this 
was,  1  believe,  the  first  native  craft  that  had 
ever  made  the  paBnge.**— /V/y,  in  J.H.O.S. 
zxav.  234. 

1873.— "If  a  pwr  be  sharpened  at  the 
tfafn  and,  aad  then  out  in  liatf  longitadinally, 

two  models  will  have  been  made,  resomV)ling 
in  all  essential  respects  the  ordinary  slave 

"  Dhow  Chasing  in  Ziinzi1>ar  "Waters 
and  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  ...  by 
Ovt,  G.  L.  flalifan»  iLN.,"  1878. 


1880.— ' '  The  third  division  are  the  Mosam- 
biques  or  African  slaves,  who  liaye  been 

brought  into  the  country  from  time  im* 
memorial  by  the  Arab  slave-trading  dhOWl.'* 

1888.— "Dhan  b  a  lanre  vessel  which  is 

falling  into  disuse.  .  .  .  Their  origin  is  in 
the  I^d  Sea.  The  word  is  usuil  v^iguely,  and 
is  applied  to  bagblas  (see  BUQOAJuOw}."- 
Bombay  ffatetteer,  xfH.  717  se^. 

DHURMSALLA,  s.  H.  and  Mahr. 
dhami-sdldy  '  piuus  editice ' ;  a  rest- 
liGiue  for  wayfarers,  OMnenMnding  to 
the  S.  Indian  CSioolferj  or  tSiiittniia 

(q.V.). 

1826.— "We  alighted  at  a  dnrfanuallah 
where  several  horsemen  wore  assembled."— 
iWaraeirirarB,  254;  [ed.  1878,  iL  OQ. 

DHURNA,  TO  SIT,  v.  In  H. 
dhamd  dead  or  baifhud,  Skt.  dhri^  *to 
bold.'  A  mode  of  extorting  ]mytuent 
or  compliance  with  a  demand,  ellecled 
by  the  complainant  or  creditor  sitting 
at  the  debtor^  door,  and  there  remain- 
ing without  tasting  food  till  his  de- 
mand shall  be  complied  with,  or  (some- 
times) by  threatening  to  do  himself 
sdiiie  mortal  violence  if  it  be  not  com- 
plied with.  Ti-aces  of  this  custom  in 
some  form  are  found  in  manv  parts  of 
the  world,  and  Sir  H.  Atame  (see 
l>elow)  ha-s  quoted  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample from  the  Irish  Brehon  Laws. 
There  was  a  curious  variety  of  tbe 
practice,  in  arre^st  for  debt,  current  in 
S.  India,  which  i.s  descril)ed  by  Marco 
Polo  and  many  later  travellers  (see 
M.  P..  2nd  ed.,  ii.  327,  336,  [and  for 
N.  India,  Crooht^  Top.  UA.  and  Folldor^, 
ii.  42,  wg.]).  The  practice  of  dhamd 
is  maide  an  offenoe  under  the  Indian 
Penal  C(xie.  There  is  a  systematic 
kind  of  (Uiornd  pnictined  by  cla.sses  of 
b^gjir.s,  e.g.  in  the  Punjab  by  a  class 
caM^d  TatmiiwdUlg,  or  'stiap-ri^ra,' 
who  twi.st  a  leather  straj)  ronna  the 
neck,  and  throw  themselves  ou  the 
ground  before  a  shop,  until  alms  are 

given ;  [7)(>rli«f/<fji,  who  threaten  to 
ang  themselves :  Daiiditodld^if  who 
rattle  sticks,  and  stand  cursing  till 
they  get  alms  ;  Urinuirn^  who  simply 
stand  Ix'fore  ;i  slinp  .ill  day,  and  Gurz- 
mdrs  and  ChJiarvrndrtt^  who  cut  them- 
selves  with  knivee  and  n>iked  clubs] 
(see  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  162,  [HerKlot4(,  Qnnoon- 
e-Islam^  ed.  1863,  p.  193  Mq.\  It  ap- 
pears from  £lphinstone  ^below)  that 
the  coflUnn  eametimw  leenved  the  Ar, 
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Pers.  name  of  takdsOf  *  dunning'  or 
^importiiiiily.' 

o.  1747.— '*WIiiI«  Ktmdi  Raj,  the  Dnhnd 
(«ce  DALAWAY),  was  encam})ed  at  SoM 
Man^il,  hi.s  tnjoiw,  for  want  of  pay,  placed 
him  in  Dhunuk.  .  .  .  Hurree  Singh,  furget- 
ttog  the  tiee  of  aalt  or  gratttwle  to  hie 
maater,  in  order  to  obtain  his  arraare  of 

Ky,  forbade  the  sle'  iiin^;  rind  eating  of  the 
ilwfti,  by  placiiii^  him  in  Dhum&  .  .  .  and 
thiit  in  so  great  a  degree  aa  even  to  stoj) 
the  water  uwd  in  hia  kitchen.  The  Dulwai, 
losing  heart  from  this  rigour,  with  his 
clothes  and  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
used  in  travelling,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  i<i.\d  him  (ifT  and  disobaigied  hiin." 
— //.  of  liydur  Naik,  41  $tq» 

c.  1794.— "The  nractice  called  dhama, 
which  may  be  translated  caj>tion,  orarrwt." 
— Sir  J.  Skort,  in  At.  Jta.  iv.  144. 

1806.— **  A  rsmoricable  dremnstanoe  took 
iilaco  VLsterday.  Some  Sirdars  put  the 
Alahankja  (Sindia)  in  dhurna.     He  was 

angry,  and  thre^itened  to  puttheni  to  death. 
Bbugwimt  Aas  Bjrse,  their  head,  said,  '  Sit 
still ;  put  us  to  death.'  Bhudia  mm  enraged, 

and  onlered  him  U<  he  paid  and  driven  frum 
camp.  He  refvisod  U>  go.  .  .  .  The  Ijasuuirs 
were  <h\\\  the  whole  day  ;  tnxips  were  posted 

to  guard  them  and  defend  the  tents.  .  .  . 
At  last  the  mutinears  marohad  olL  and  all 

waj<  nettled."— J^U«^MfeNe'«  Dkuy,  in  Life, 

i.  179  se^. 

1809.— "Seendhiva  {i.e.  Sindia),  who  has 
bean  lately  plaffoad  by  repeated  DlmriLaa, 
seems  now  reaohred  to  partake  also  in  the 

active  fiart  of  the  amu.soment :  ho  had 
jiormitted  thix  same  Patunkur,  as  a  Mgnal 
mark  of  favour,  to  borrow  M^OOO  rnpeee 
from  the  Kiuugte^  or  nrivata  trMsuiy.  .  .  . 
Hie  tfane  elapsed  withont  the  affreement 
having  been  fulfilled  ;  and  Seendniya  im- 
mediately disjiatchod  the  treaxurer  to  sit 
Dlmnui  on  his  behalf  at  Patunkur'.s  tents." 
— BroughtoHt  Leaenfrm.  a  Mohmiia  Camp, 
m  $fq. ;  [ed.  1892, 127]. 

[1812.  — Morier  {Journal/  through  Persia,  32) 
describes  similar  proceedings  by  a  I>erTisb 
•tBiiahira.1 

1819.— "It  is  this  whieJi  is  called  /.(/.vr.-ri  * 
by  the  Mahrattan.  ...  If  a  man  have  de- 
mand from  (?  upon)  his  inferior  or  equal, 
be  nlaoes  him  under  restraint,  prevents  hiii 
leaVin^  his  honse  or  eating,  and  oven  com- 
pels him  to  sit  ill  tlic  sun  until  he  c«>me.s  to 
some  accommodation.  If  the  debtor  were  a 
superior,  the  creditor  had  first  recourse  to 
•appliicataooB  and  apoaali  to  the  hononr 
and  Moae  of  ahama  of  tha  other  party ;  he 
laid  faimfc-If  on  hi.-^  threshold,  threw  himself 
in  his  roud,  chinionred  lM.fi>re  his  door,  or 
he  employed  others  to  do  this  for  him;  ho 
would  STon  ait  down  and  fast  bafora  the 
dabtor's  door,  dnrinip  whieh  tima  the  other 
was  compelled  to  fast  also  ;  or  ho  would 
appeal  to  the  gods,  and  invoke  their  cutjkjh 
upon  the  person  by  whom  he  was  il^jorad." 
— .^(fiAtMsfoRc,  in  L\fe^  it.  87. 


•  Ari 


1837.*— "  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  or 
attempts  to  aansa  ai^  person  to  do  anything 
which  that  jjanoo  is  not  lamlly  bound  to 
do  .  .  «  by  inducing  .  .  .  uat  person  to 
balieve  that  he  .  .  .  will  become  .  .  .  by 
some  act  of  the  offender,  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure  if  he  does  not  do  the 
thing  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  desertption  for  a  tenn  which 
mav  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both. 

i/AuCrvluMU. 
"(a)  A.  sits  dhnma  at  Z.'s  door  with  the 
intention  of  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  by 
so  sitting  he  renders  Z.  an  object  of  dfinne 
dis]>1ca.'iure.  A.  has  committed  the  offeooe 
defined  in  this  section. 

"(fr)  A.  threatens  Z.  that  unless  Z.  per- 
forms a  certain  act  A.  will  kill  one  of  A.'s 
own  chOdren,  under  such  circumstances  that 

the  killing  would  bo  believed  to  render  Z. 
un  object  of  the  divine  displeasure.  A.  has 
committed  tho  offence  destribcd  in  thbi 
section." — Indian  Penal  Code,  508,  in  Chap. 
XXII.,  CKmuMi/  Intimidation^  JntyJt^  and 
A  nnoyanee. 

1B75. — "If  you  have  a  Ictral  claim  against 
a  man  of  a  certain  rank  and  \ou  arc  desirous 
of  conu»elliiig  him  to  discharge  it,  the  8eO- 
chus  Mor  tells  you  '  to  fast  upon  him.'  .  .  . 
The  institation  is  unquestionably  identical 
with  one  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Ea«t,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  'sit- 
ting dhama.'  It  consists  in  .sitting  at 
tho  debtor's  dtwr  and  starving  yourself  till 
he  pays.  From  the  English  pomt  of  view 
the  practice  has  always  been  considered 
barbarous  and  immoral,  and  the  Indian 
I'eiKil  (  ode  oxiires^ly  forhids  it.  It  siiggests, 
h<jwover,  tho  <|uostion— what  would  follow 
if  the  debti^ir  simpl  v  allowed  the  creditor  to 
starre  t  Undoubtealy  the  Hindoo  stumoees 
that  some  supenaatural  penalty  would  nilow ; 
indeed,  ho  gcnornlly  gives  dofinitcne>,s  to  it 
by  retiiining  a  Brahmin  to  starve  himself 
Ticariously,  and  no  Hindoo  doubt^s  what 
would  oome  of  causing  a  Brahmin's  death." 
— J/aine,  J7m(.  <tf  ^owfy  /iuf«telwNS^  40. 
See  also  21)7-304. 

1885. — "One  of  the  most  curious  prac- 
tices in  India  is  that  still  followed  in  the 

ii.itivc  st.ites  liy  a  Brahman  creditor  to 
cvimr>«l  payment  of  his  debt,  and  called  in 
Hindi  and  in  Sanskrit 


'customaiy  proceeding/  or  /VdMMmpaa«» 
'  sitting  down  to  die  07  hunger.^  ^ThSa  pro- 

coduro  h.is  long  linoe  been  identified  with 
the  practice  of  'fasting  upon'  (trotcud  far) 
a  debtor  to  ft<Kl  or  man,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Irish  so-called 
Hrehon  Laws.  ...  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian .  .  .  there  is  a  Middle-Irish  legend 
which  tells  how  St.  Patrick  '  fasted  upon  * 
I»egaire,  the  unbelieving  orer-kinff  of 
Ireland.    Loegaira's  pioua  queen  deoarse 

•  This  is  the  dat«  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  originally 
Nuhinitt4!id  to  I/Orrt  Aucklaixi,  by  T.  B.  Maranlay 
and  his  coII«>ii^m ;  and  in  thnt  original  fomi  this 
pasaage  is  found  as  |  S88,  and  iu  chap.  sv.  of 
QlihusirrieffNfls.  
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iiuitdie  will  not  wt  anything  while  Patrick 

is  fasting.    Her  son  Ennn  seeks  for  frxvl. 

*  It  is  not  fitting  for  thoo.'says  his  mother, 
'to  eat  food  while  Patrick  is  fasting  uj>on 
yon.'  ...  It  would  seem  from  this  story 
that  in  Iretend  the  wife  and  diildren  of  the 
ilobtor,  and,  a  fit,-i',nn,  tho  debtor  himself, 
had  to  fast  so  lomcud  the  creditor  fasted." — 
i^ttrr  frnm  Mr.  WkHt»jt  Sltke$,  in  Aeadmy, 
aept.  12th. 

A  striking  story  Ls  told  in  Forl>es's 
Ra.i  Mala  (ii.  393  seq.;  [ed.  1878, 
p.  657])  of  a  farther  proceeding  follow- 
ing upon  an  unsueoenful  dhimm,  put 
in  practice  by  a  company  of  ChaniuH, 
or  bards,  in  Kathiawar,  to  enforce 
(layment  of  a  debt  by  a  cbief  ai  Jaila 
to  one  of  their  niunl>er.  After  faating 
three  days  in  vain,  they  proceeded  from 
<jhftr»^  to  the  further  rite  of  traga 
(q.v.).  Some  hacked  their  own  arms  ; 
others  decapitated  three  old  wonit-n  of 
their  party,  and  hung  their  heads  up  as 
a  garland  mt  the  ^te.  Certain  of  the 
women  cut  off  their  own  breasts.  The 
bards  alao  pierced  the  throats  of  four 
of  tbe  older  man  with  ^ikea,  and  took 
two  young  girls  and  dashed  tlx  ir 
brains  out  afTJiinst  the  to\\'n-g<ite. 
Finally  the  Cliuran  creditt>r  soaked 
his  quilted  clothes  in  oil,  and  set  tire 
to  himself.  As  he  burned  to  deiith  he 
cried  out, '  I  am  now  dying,  but  I  will 
beoome  a  headleas  ghost  (Jiat^)  in  tfhe 
Palace,  and  will  take  the  chiefs  life, 
and  cut  ofiT  his  posterity  1 ' 

DIAMOND  HABBOXm,  n.p.  An 

anchorage  in  the  Hoooly  Ix-low Calcutta, 
30  III.  ity  iwid,  anu  41  by  river.  It 
was  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  old 
Xndiamen  in  the  mercantile  days  of 
the  E.  I.  Company.  Tu  the  oldest 
charts  we  hud  the  "Diamond  Sand," 
on  the  western  side  of  what  is  now 
called  Diamond  HarlK)ur,  and  on  some 
later  charta,  Diamond  Point. 

1683.— "We  anchored  this  night  on  ye 
bead  of  ye  Diamond  Sand. 

"  Jan.  26.  This  morning  early  we  weighed 
anchor  .  .  .  but  got  no  further  than  the 
Point  of  Kegaria  Island  "  (aee  KEDGEREE). 

TT'^'i^^.  Ihary,  Halt.  Soe.  i.  64.  (See  alao 
KOOU£  8  &IVBE.) 

DIDWAN,  a  P.  di4bdn,  didiod7i^ 
*a    l(K)k-oiit,'    'watchman,'  *guard,' 

*  iiif.'«6engL'r.' 

[1679.— See  under  AXJMILDAB,  T&IFLI- 
CAKE. 

(1680.'See  under  JUHCAMEEB. 


[168S-4.— •*.  .  .  tfiree  yards  of  Ordhuury 
Broadcloth  and  fivo  Pagodaa to the  Dlthwan, 
tbxii  brought  tho  Phirmaund. . .  "—tringU. 
Z)iafy  i{f  K  A.  (3>^,  1st  ser.  iii. 


DIGGOST,  DiaBI,  DEOSEE,  s. 
Anglo- Hindustani  of  law-court  jargon 
for  'decree.' 

[1866.— "This  Ls  grand,  thought  bold 
Bhuwanee  Singh,  diggree  to  }>dh,  lekin 
roojii/fi  to  viorfMUt  bah,    'Ho   has  gut  his 
deciee,  but  I  have  the  money.'  —C^. 
femmu  nfw  Orderly,  188.] 


DIEIK,  s.  Worry,  trouble,  bothera- 
tion ;  what  the  Italians  call  seccatura. 
This  is  the  Anglo-Indian  use.  But 
the  word  is  more  properly  ;idjfc,tive, 
Ar.-P.-H.  dii;  diii^ '  vexed,  worried,'  and 
so  diJtt  honOy  «to  be  worried.'  [Tlie 
noun  diii-ddriy  *  worr^,'  in  vulg^  QMg^ 
has  l>ecome  an  adyective.] 

1873.— 

**  And  Beaufort  learned  in  the  law, 
And  .\tkinson  tho  Sago, 
And  if  hiB  looke  are  white  aa  anbw. 
Us  mm  fram  ditt  than  age  t " 

iJarjfeltng. 

[1889.— "Were  the  Company's  pump*  tl> 
he  hcaton  by  the  vagaries  of  that  dikhdari, 
Tarachundu  nuddee  f jR.  Kipling,  In  Black 
oMd  Wkito,  G2.] 

DINAFOBE,  n.p.  A  well-known 
cantonment  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  being  the  station  of  the  great 
city  of  Patua.  The  name  is  properly 
Ddndjntr.  Ives  (1765)  writes  Dunapoor 
(p.  1G7).  The  cantonment  was  estab- 
li.sh<*(l  under  tlie  government  of  Warren 
Hiwtiugs  about  1772,  but  we  have 
failed  to  ascertain  the  exact  date. 
[Oruso,  ^v^iting  in  178r>,  sjieaks  of  the 
cantomnents  having  cost  the  Company 
25  lakhs  of  rupees,  (i^orftec,  Or.  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  445).  There  were  troops 
there  in  1773  (Gleig,  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings^  I  297.J 

DINAB,  s.  This  word  i.s  not  now 
in  any  Indian  una.  But  it  ia  remark- 
able as  a  word  introdttoed  into  iSkt.  at 
a  comparatively  early  date.  '*Tlie 
names  of  tin?  Arabic  pieces  of  money 
.  .  .  are  all  taken  from  the  coins  of 
the  Lower  Roman  Emnire.  Thus, 
the  copncr  j>iece  was  called  fnls  from 
foUis  ;  the  silver  dirluim  from  drtuhma, 
and  the  gold  dinftr,  from  (bnan'tw, 
which,  though  properly  a  silver  coin, 
was  used  generally  to  denote  coins  of 
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other  metela,  u  the  dmariui  cmtm,  and 

the  dennriit^  uuri,  or  aureus"  (Jame* 
Priruep^  in  EgmyA,  &c.,  ed.  by  Thonia*^ 
i.  19).  But  it  was  lung  before  the  rise 
of  Islam  that  the  knowledge  and  name 
of  the  rlnmrinx  an  applied  to  a  gold 
coin  had  reaolied  India.  The  iimcrip- 
turn  on  the  east  gate  of  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi  is  pn)l>altly  the  oldest  in- 
fltance  preserved,  though  the  date  of 
that  is  a  matter  greatly  dis}>uted.  But 
in  the  AviaramAa  (c.  a.d,  500)  we 
have  ^din&re  'pi  chn  vvflihih,'  i.e.  'ji 
nishkah  (or  gold  coin)  is  the  same  as 
dlnAm.'  And  in  the  KalfMitUra  of 
Bliadralwhu  (of  about  the  same  age) 
%  36,  w<?  have  '  dinknindlaya,'  *a  neek- 
Uuie  of  din&n,'  mmtioned  (see  Mux 
Matter  htHsm).  The  dlndr  in  modem 
Persia  is  a  very  small  iTiiatnnarv  coin, 
of  which  10.000  make  u  tomauu  (<i.v.). 
In  the  Middle  Acea  we  find  Arabic 
writers  ajmlyiug  tne  term  (fhufr  both 
to  the  staple  gold  coin  (correiiponding 
to  the  gold  mohr  of  more  modem 
times)  and  to  the  staple  silver  coin 
(correspond! tig  to  what  luis  l>een  called 
since  the  IGth  century  the  rupee). 
[Also  see  ru{«,ailAay,ii.  489  See 
SBANER.] 

A.D.  (1)  "  The  aoa  of  Amoka  .  .  .  haTins 
made  ialntatioa  to  llie  eternal  sods  ana 

goddeS'ies,  ha.s  piven  a  piece  ot  pround 
ptirchai>ed  at  the  legal  rate ;  also  five 
twpplesi  and  twenty-five  (thousand  t)  dixULn 
.  .  .  aa  an  act  of  giaoa  and  banevoleiice 
of  the  irreat  ampaior  Cliaadracttlita.''---/i»- 
S'rij4ioii  on  O'ainHtjf  ot  flhwoH  {Friiuep's 
Kuayt,  X.  24 1>). 

A.D.  (?)  "Quelqua  t«mp0  apfte,  k  Patali- 

l»utnv,  un  untrc  hMtmno  devout  bux  Brah* 
luancs  renvers.i  uno  Htatue  do  Bouddh.i  iiux 
iiieds  d'lin  mcndiant,  <iui  Li  mil  in  }  i^  i  - 
Le  rot  (Afoka)  ...  tit  proclamer  cct  oniru : 
Oahd  qtoi  m'at»portera  la  tAta  dNin  montlinnt 
brahmaniniie,  reccvrn  de  moi  un  Dln&nu" 
— Tr.  uf  j>in/o  (i,iuld»u,  in  Bumouf,  /ni.  d 
FHiit.  du  Ihniihlhixm'-  ludUlif  Jf.  422. 

c.  1333.— "The  lak  \*  %  warn  of  100.000 
din&rs  (i.r.  of  silver) ;  this  stun  is  equiva- 
lent t'l  10,000  dlnftXB  of  gold,  Indian  money  ; 
and  the  Indian  (gold)  din&r  is  worth  2^ 
(Qnln  in  money  of  tba  Wert  (ITcvArBfr)."— 
Ibn  lialutd,  iii.  106. 

1859.— "  (kwnjaa  ludicujileustes  remarked 
that  the  Roman  denarius*  wax  received  all 
over  the  world ;  *  and  how  the  denarius 


•  The  iiaswAKf  p-f'-iTf  i  '.n  ] iti  ilmhly  that  where 
('ONRUM  p-Ul^-H  an  ftil vi  iitiin-  ot  Ins  fiicnd  8oi«- 
trun,  K  lr»<ler  in  Tai.pit«ii<-,  nr  tVylon.  at  th«i 
king'M  court.  A  IVrsiati  imx-nl  Ithk'h  of  th*- 
power  and  wealth  of  hin  own  nnniarrh.  HuitfitniH 
•ays  nothing  till  lh<»  king  calin  on  him  for  an 
answer.  apiR-aU  to  tli««  king  to  compare  the 
Benu  goU  dsnariiM  (eaUed  by  Oosmas  r6Aur/ia)) 


came  to  mean  ia  India  a  gold  ornament  w« 
mar  learn  from  a  passage  in  the  'life  of 
MaMvlra.'  There  it  is  said  that  a  lady  had 
around  her  neck  a  string  of  grains  and 
golden  dinan,  and  Stevenson  adds  that  the 
custom  of  stringing  coin*  together,  and 
adorning  with  them  children  eepeoially,  ia 
ilfll  very  common  m  India."— Jfox  MWrr, 
MitL  ^&autrU  Littntwe,  317. 

DINQY,  DINQHT,  s.  Beug.  dtugi; 
[H.  ding%  den^  another  form  of  dongt^ 

Skt.  droua^  'a  trough.*]  A  small  Ixwit 
ur  skiff;  sometimes  also  *a  canoe,'  ue, 
dug  out  of  a  single  tranh.  This  word 
is  not  merely  Anglo-Indian ;  it  has 

hecome  legitimately  inoor]M»rated  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  British  navy,  iis 
t  he  name  of  the  smallest  ship's  Ixiat ; 
\\\\  this  sense,  k  cdi  ding  to  the  N.E.D^ 
hrst  in  MUitiiipnian  Eatjf  0836)]. 
JHnqd  oeciire  as  the  name  ot  some 
kind  of  Avai  I'oiit  ust-d  l»y  the  Portu- 
gue.se  in  the  defeuc*'  of  Hugli  in  1631 
("Sixty-four  largi-  dingas";  EUioL 
vii.  34).  The  word  (iimji  is  also  usea 
for  Vfs-i»-]s  of  .si/e  in  the  (luotatioii 
from  Tippoo.  Sir  J.  Campbell,  iu  the 
BomJbay  Gazetteer,  says  that  dhan0  is  a 
large  vt-s-s*-!  lieloiigiug  t^)  the  Mekran 
rcnist ;  the  word  is  said  to  niean  *  a 
log'  iu  Biliichl.  In  Guzerat  the 
laiver  vessel  seems  to  he  railed  daiujd  ; 
aua  hcsidt'S  tliis  there  is  dhangit 
a  canoe,  but  built,  not  dug  out. 

[1610. — "  I  have  brought  with  me  the 
pinnace  and  her  ginge  for  better  perfowD' 

ance." — Danprra,  7w/^r.«,  i.  61.] 

170i5, — '*.  .  .  iH»urnlleri4terreonestobliff^ 
de  se  Horvir  d'un  t>etit  Bateau  dutit  les  boras 
sont  trte  hauls,  qu'on  a|^Ue  IMngWtt  . .  .** 
— Lmltett  89. 

1785.  —  "  IVojKixe  to  the  merchants  of  Mm- 
rai  ...  to  linng  hither,  on  the  Oingies, 
such  hoRHM  as  they  may  have  for  aJe ;  which, 
being  sold  to  us,  the  owner  can  carry  back 
the  produce  in  rice."— Xrfttcr*  o/"  Tippooy  6. 

1810.— "On  these  larger  nieoes  of  water 
there  are  usually  canoes,  or  OBglss." — WU- 

fianuon^  V.M.  ii.  59. 

[1813.— "TIm  Indian  pomeffranates  .  .  . 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  taose  brought 


anil  tli<'  r'Tsuin  sjl\tr  iliMi  lirii.i.  lioth  of  which 
wfr«*  at  luinii,  an<l  jiKij^i-  for  liiuiMMf  which  auj;- 
Ki'^t'-d  th«'  KM-At'-r  moiLarrti.  "  Now  tlic  nomitmn 
waj»  a  com  of  ri^;lit  h(xk\  ring  an<!  fltie  ruddy  gold, 
bright  in  niftal  and  r-lfpint  in  exccntiou,  for  nuch 
coins  arv  picked  on  ptiriiom  to  take  thither,  whilKt 
the  mitiarMion  (or  dracnma),  to  aay  It  in  one  word, 
waH  of  f(ilv<>r.  and  of  course  bore  no  compariiKni 
with  tht*  goki  coin,"  kc^  In  another  paMumn  ha 
my.-i  that  elephant*  In  Taprobanc  were  Rold  at  from 
M  to  lUO  nomi »mata hiid  more,  which  seeniM  to  im- 
ply that  the  gold  denarii  were  actoaUjr  conent  In 
Ceylon.  H««ethe|«swigMatkBgtliiBOMaa»,4e., 
Plk  olzxJjMriJonE. 
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ham  AnUft  by  tb»  Mteoat  din^syt."— 

For&ec,  Or.  Ifem,  2nd  ed.  i.  468.] 

1878. — "I  obaerred  among  a  crowd  of 
4lBC^liMk  OM  oootained  a  number  of  native 
commeraMll 
i.  18. 


DIBZEE,  8.  P.  Airr/,  H.  dnrzl  and 
vulgarly  darji;  [datz^  *a  reut,  seam.'] 
A  tailor. 

[162S.— "  The  street,  which  they  coll  Teni 
Caravanserai,  that  is  the  Taylera  Inn." — 
/*.  ddla  VcUle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  95.] 

c.  1804. — In  his  plfice  we  took  other  .sor- 
Wltn,  Dirges  and  Dobtjn,  and  a  Sais  for 
Mr.  Sherwood,  who^  now  got  a  pony."— 
Mtn»  Skawot/if  ilvfotMiy.  98S. 

1810.— "The  dlrdjeea,  or  taylors,  in  Bom- 
bay, «r«  Hindooii  of  respectable  oaste."— 
Minmthmkamf  80i 

DISPATCHADORB,  s.  Tins 
curious  word  was  apparently  a  name 
giwn  the  Portanteae  to  certain 
officials  in  Cochin-Cnina.  We  know 
it  only  in  the  document  quoted  : 

1(1%,  "  The  28  I  was  sent  to  the  Under- 
Diapatchadore,  who  I  found  with  my 
S-ruUivf  before  hiin.  I  hn\Tng  the  L-^y,  ho 
desired  me  to  open  it. " — Jiowytar't  Jowmal 
4rt  CbcAwt  CKma^  in  Dalrvmple,  Or.  L 
77 ;  nI»o  "  was  made  Vvaer-Cu$Umer  or 


n:  "The 


Despatchadore  "  (Md.  81) ;  and 
Thief  OtanMlwtaPa  of  tha 

(84). 


DISSAYB,  DISSAYA,  Ae.,  s. 

Singh,  dxadva  (Skt.  rfeia,  'a  country,' 
4c.)^  'Qovemor  of  a  Province,'  under 
Am  GbadfUi  Goivenuiient.  Diaam^  as 
used  by  the  English  in  the  gen.  case, 
adopted  from  the  native  c'Xi)res8ion 
dimve  mahatmya^  'Lord  of  tiie  Pro- 
vinea.'  It  is  now  apptied  bj  the 
natives  to  the  Collector  or  "Oorem- 
ment  Agent."   (See  DB88ATE.) 

1881.—"  Nasi  nadar  the  Adigan  are  the 
IMawnra'a  who  are  Govanioan  ont  pro* 
▼inces  and  flooaitiM  of  tlia  land."— JTiWi^ 
p.  fiO. 

1885.—" .  .  .  nn  Dinava  qui  eet  eomme 

un  General  Chinpiil.'\i'<,  ou  Oouvemeur  des 
arm^os  d'uue  province.  ' — Ribejfro  (Fr.  tr.), 
102. 

1803.—".  .  .  tfaa  nmwn»  ...  an 
ffOTemors  of  the  corles  or  districts,  and  are 
besides  the  principal  militaij  WWBinandw.** 
—Pereivars  C^Um,  258. 

1880.—".  .  .  «]M  diMVPa  of  Oenrah,  who 

had  been  wjnt  t-n  trunquilli7>e  the  disturbed 
districts,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
iMBfUBlir^  ItlTK— S\MiMir»  Oqftas  if. 
8L 


DITOH,  DITCHER.  Disparaging 
flobriquets  for  Calcutta  and  its  Euro- 
pean citizens,  for  the  rationale  of  which 
see  MAHRATTA  DITCH. 

DITJ,  n.p.  A  port  at  the  south  end 
of  Peninsular  Guzerat.  Tlie  town 
stands  ou  an  island,  wlience  its  name, 
fnm  Bkt.  dvipa.  The  Portuguese 
were  allowed  to  build  a  fort  luMf  hy 
treaty  «dth  Bahadur  Shah  of  Guzerat, 
in  1588.  It  mm  once  very  famous  for 
the  sieges  which  the  Portuguese  suc- 
cessfully withst/KKi  (1538  HTid  l.')45) 
against  the  successors  of  Bahadur  Shuh 
(aee  the  account  in  Limdujfen^  Hak. 
ScK\  i.  37  »eq.].  It  still  lielongs 
to  Portugal,  but  is  in  great  decay. 
[Tavemier  (ed.  Ball^  ii.  35)  dwefla 
on  the  advantagea  of  its  poaitioin.] 

c.  700.— Chinese  annals  of  the  T'ang  dyn- 
asty mention  Tijn  as  a  port  touched  at  by 
vomIs  bound  for  tbe  Fwndan  Gtilf,  about 
10  days  l>ofnro  roachinjT  the  Indus.  See  /A- 
ffttUfmet,  in  JJem.  de  /'Acud.  intcripl.  xxxii. 
367. 

1516.—  ".  .  .  there  is  a  promontory,  and 
joining  clu.se  to  it  in  a  amall  island  which 
contaioH  a  very  larae  and  fine  town,  which 
the  MalabarH  call  Diuxa  and  the  Moors  of 
the  country  call  it  Diu.  It  has  a  very  good 
harbour,"  ho.— AmftoM,  68. 

1572.- 

"  Suooeder-lhe-ha  alii  Castro,  que  o  estan- 
darto 

Portuguez  ter£  sempre  levaotado, 
C^nforme  successor  ao  succedido ; 
Que  hum  flfgOO  Diet  OUtro  o  defcndo  er> 
gttido.**  (^bmJe*,  x.  67. 

By  Burton: 

"  Ciiatro  Huccoods,  who  Lu-sius  estandard 
shall  bciir  for  ever  in  the  front  to  wave ; 
SnooefMor  the  Boeoeoded'a  work  iriio 
ondeth : 

thii*  bnOM  Din,  fliis  bnllded  Din  da- 
fendoth." 

1648.— "At  the  extremity  of  this  Kin^j- 
dom,  and  on  a  {irojecting  iK>int  towards  the 
south  lioH  the  city  Diu,  where  the  Portu- 
guese have  3  strong  castles ;  this  city  is 
called  by  both  Portuguese  and  Imuans 
Dire  (the  last  letter,  c,  being  pronounced 
somewhat  softly),  a  name  which  signifies 
*  Uand.'"— F«m  2W<  18. 

1727.— "Diu  is  the  next  Port.  ...  It  i.s 
one  of  the  l>e«t  built  Cities,  and  Ijoat  forti- 
fied by  Nature  and  Art,  that  1  ever  saw  in 
India,  and  its  stately  Boildings  of  feae 
Stone  and  llaible,  are  snflldent  Witnesses 
of  its  ancient  frmndeur  and  0[)ulency  ;  but 
at  present  not  above  one-fourth  of  the  City 
is  inhabited."— il.  iroMO^  L  187;  [od. 
1744,  i.  136]. 
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DIX7L-8IND.  n.p.  A  Bameliy  wliieli 

Bind  is  often  called  in  earlv  European 
narratives,  taken  up  by  the  atitnors, 
no  doubt,  like  so  many  other  prevalent 
names,  from  the  Arab  traders  who  had 
preceded  theiu.  Ik'u-al  or  Daihnl  was 
a  once  celebrated  ci^  and  seaport  of 
Sind,  mentioned  Iqr  afi  the  old  Arabian 
geographers,  and  believed  to  have  stood 
at  or  near  the  site  of  nuxlern  Karddii. 
It  had  the  name  from  a  famous  temple 
{dtvdlya\  proV>ably  a  Buddhist  shrine, 
which  existed  there,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahouimedaus  in 
711.  The  name  of  iTfuot  long  survived 
the  city  itself,  aod  the  spt'cific  addi- 
tion of  Sind  or  Sindl  being  added,  prob- 
ably to  distinguish  it  from  some  other 
place  of  r«  .senibling  name,  the  name  of 
Ihmtl-Sind  or  Siudi  came  to  be  at- 
taclied  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 

c.  700.— The  Mriietfc  nMntkm  of  Dewal 
that  w«  are  amure  ef  to  in  a  notioe  of 

Chinese  Voyapes  to  tho  Persian  Oulf  nndor 
the  T'ling  dviui-xty  (7th  and  bth  coiitunos) 
qaoted  by  be^uigutis.  lu  thia  thu  ■'^hipr', 
after  leaving  Tigu  (Dia)  sailed  10  daya 
further  to  another  Tiya  near  the  great 
river  Militn  or  Si/itfu.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
Dewal  Doar  the  groat  JiiJirdii  or  <^WAm,  i.e. 
Indiu.— iMn.  dt  CAead,  dtt  /tue.  zzxii.  807. 

c.  8S0.-"  There  wtvs  at  Dtbal  a  lofty 
teriiplu  {hmiih  suniiouiiteii  by  a  long  |>ule, 
and  on  the  \x.}\v  "aii-s  fixci  ;i  red  (la^j,  which 
when  the  breeze  blew  was  unfurled  over  the 
city  .  .  .  Muhammad  informed  Hajjitj  of 
what  he  had  done,  find  solicited  advfce.  .  .  . 
One  day  a  reply  wiis  received  to  this  effect : 
— 'Fix  tho  manjanfk  .  .  .  call  tho  nianja- 
nflc-master,  and  tell  him  to  aim  at  the  flag- 
•taff  of  which  700  have  given  a  deeertption.' 
So  ho  brnupht  down  tho  tlai^stnflT,  find  it  wjus 
broken ;  at  which  tho  iutidela  wore  sore 
afflieted."— HiWvri.  in  KUioi,  i.  lao. 

c.  900.  — "From  NYirma.sfnt  to  Debal  is  8 
days'  journey,  an<i  from  Debal  to  tho  junc- 
tmk  of  the  rivor  Mihr^n  with  tho  sea,  18  2 
panaangi."— /6»  KhardAibah,  in  EUiet^  i. 
W. 

976.— "Tho  City  of  Debal  is  to  tho  w©»t 
of  the  MihriLn,  towards  the  sea.  It  is  a 
large  mart,  and  the  port  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  the  noighliourini;  region*.  .  >  — 

Ibn  Ilti'iiaJ,  in  EUiut,  i.  37. 

c.  lir>0. — "  Tho  place  is  inhabited  only  bo- 
cause  it  is  a  stjition  for  tho  ve>*."H?ls  of  Sind 
and  other  cxmn tries  .  .  .  ships  laden  with 
the  urvKiuct  ions  of  '\J^ain^  and  tho  vessels 
of  Qlina  and  India  come  to  OetiaL"— 
Idriti,  in  £Uioi,  i.  p.  77. 

1228.— "All  that  oonntry  down  to  Hie 

sca.«ht)rc  was  subdued.  Malik  Sin^n-ud-dfn 
Uabsh,  chief  of  Dewal  and  Bind,  came  and 
did    homage    to    tbe  SultMI."— >7«tefW*V 

yariri,  in  JiUiol,  ii.  m. 


[1513.— "And  thMMe  we  had  eight  of 

Diulcindy. "  -.l^^tiyiMrfiM,  CarUu,  p.  239.] 

1516.— "Leaving  the  Kingdom  of  Onnua 
.  .  .  the  coast  goes  to  the  Soirili^eest  for 

172  lot^ruci  m  far  n.s  Diulcinde,  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  Ulcinde,  which  is  between 
Persia  and  India." — BarbotOy  49. 

1553.—"  From  this  Cape  Jasqae  to  the 
famous  rivor  Indus  are  20u  leagues,  in  which 

.sjmco  are  these  places  Guadul,  Calara,  Cala- 
mente,  and  Dlui,  the  last  situated  on  the 
most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Indva.'*— As 

Barr'jJ,  Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  i. 

c.  ir>54.  — "  If  you  guess  that  you  may  bo 
drifting  to  Jaked  .  ,  .  you  must  try  to  go 
to  KaraushL  or  to  enter  Khur  (the  aatoarv 
of)  DUa  BiBd."— me  Mokit,  in  /.  Ab,  SoL 
Ben,  T.  463. 

„  "  He  offered  me  the  town  of  La- 
bori,  i.e.  Dinli  Bind,  bat  as  I  did  not 

accept  it  I  lM:^ed  him  for  leave  to  depart.** 
— .S<V//  'A  H  Auptuldiiy  iu  Joum.  As.  1st  Ser. 
torn.  ix.  131. 

[1557.— Cottto  says  that  the  Italians  who 
travelled  overland  before  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered the  sea  route  'found  on  the  other 
side  on  tho  west  those  |>eople  allied  Dinlis, 
so  called  from  their  chief  city  named  Diul, 
where  they  settled,  and  wheooe  they ; 
tuCinde.'] 

1672.— 

Olha  a  terra  do  Ulcinde  fertilia 
£  de  Jaquete  a  intixoa  euseada." 

OuKttttf  z.  erf. 

1614.  — "  At  Diulsinde  the  Expedition  in 
her  former  Vovago  had  deliuered  Sir  Robert 
Sherlcy  the  Pentian  Embasaadoor." — (hpt. 

W.  Prifton,  in  Punhas,  i.  530. 

[161tJ. — "Tho  riuor  Indu.s  doth  not  jiowro 
himself  into  tho  sea  by  the  Itav  of  Cambaya, 
but  far  westward,  at  ttadn.  — i&Ur  2".  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  122.] 

lt);}8.— **Le8  Pcrsos  ©t  los  Anibe^;  donncnt 
au  lioyaume  de  iSindo  le  nom  de  IHaL" — 
Matuirfs/oy  114. 

c.  1650.— Dial  is  maiked  in  Blaeu's  ^'roat 
Atlas  on  the  W.  of  the  moit  westerly  mouth 
of  the  Indus. 

c.  1666.—".  .  .  la  villo  la  plus  M<5ri- 
flion.ile  est  Diul.  On  la  nommo  oncort> 
Diul  Sind,  ct  autrefois  on  I'a  appellee  Dobil. 
.  .  .  II  y  a  vloH  Orientanx  oui  donnent  lo 
nom  de  Diul  au  Pais  de  Sinde." — Thevenot^ 
y.  158. 

1727.— "AU  that  shore  from  Jasaua  to 
Sindif,  inhabited  by  undTflised  People,  who 

admit  of  110  rotnmerce  with  Stran^'er!,  tho* 
(luaddel  and  Diul,  two  Sc4i-[>orto,  did  about 
a  Century  a^o  affonl  a  good  1iede.'*~il* 
BamUlOK,  i.  115  :  [ed.  1744]. 

1753.— "Celui  (lo  bra.',  du  Sind)  de  la 
droito,  apres  avoir  pass^  Ii  Fairuz,  distant 
oe  Mansora  de  trois  joum^  selon  £dnsi, 
se  rend  h  Mit  on  AtI,  eu  quel  nom  on 
ajo(^ti>  quelqno  fois  celui  do  Sindl.  .  .  . 
I.,;i  villo  est  situ^o  sur  une  languo  do  terre 
cn  fornio  do  peninsulc,  d'ou Je  penf>e  quo 
lui  vient  eon  nom  actual  de  Oiul  ou  X>iW» 
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loneS  du  mot  ladien  JJiv^  qui  signifie  une 
tie.   D'Herbelot  .  .  .  U  oonllond  avec  XKv, 

dont  In  mtuntinn  est  k  I'entrte  da  Ooll*  d« 

C^baye."— i>'^nri^,  p.  40. 

DOlAB,  8.  and  n.P.  P.— H.  dodb, 
*two  waters,'  i.e.  '  Mesopotaniia,*  the 
tract  l>etweeu  twu  confluent  rivers.  In 
Upper  India,  when  used  absolutely, 
tlu!  term  .ilways  indicates  the  tract 
between  the  Qaogea  and  Jumna.  Each 
of  the  like  traets  in  the  Punjal)  has  its 
distinctive  name,  several  of  them  com- 
pounded of  thf  namas  of  the  limiting 
liven,  e.g.  luchuu  Dodb^  between  llavi 
and  Chenab,  Jedk  Xtedfr,  between  Jelam 
and  Cheniib,  &e.  These  names  are 
said  to  have  beeD_invented  by  the  Em- 
peror Akhar.  [iifn,  ed.  Jamtt,  ii.  811 
.s'V/.]  The  only  Dodb  known  familiarly 
by  that  name  in  the  south  of  India  is 
the  Raifhur  Dodb  in  the  Nizam's 
cotmtrv,  lying  between  the  Kistna  and 
Tnngabluuiia. 

DOAI!  DWYEI  Interj.  Properly 
H.  dehdi,  or  duhdi,  Gujarati  dawmi,  an 
exclamation  (hitherto  of  obscure  ety- 
niolqgy)  shouted  aloud  by  a  [>etitiouer 
for  ndress  at  a  Oooit  of  Justice,  or  as 
any  one  parses  who  is  supposed  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in  render- 
ing the  justice  sought.  It  has  a  kind 
of  analogy,  as  Thevenot  pointed  oat 
over  200  years  am),  to  the  old  Norman 
Hani  Uaro  I  vum  d  man  aide^  moti 
Piineet*  but  does  not  now  carry  the 
privilege  of  the  Norman  en,' ;  thoufrli 
one  may  conjecture,  both  from  Indian 
analogies  and  from  the  statement  of 
II <n  mtuta  quoted  below,  that  it  once 
di<!.  Kvery  Englishman  in  Upper 
India  has  oft**n  Iwvu  saluted  by  the 
cs1]b of,  *'DohiAKhuddtcand id!  Dohad 
Mahdraj  !  Dohai  KnmjyiJil  Bnhdfiur  ! ' 
'Justice,  my  Lord  !  Ju.stice,  O  Kin^  ! 
Justice,.  O  CJonipany  ! '  —  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  some  oppression  by  his 
followers,  perhaps  in  refi  rence  to  some 
grievance  with  whu  h  he  has  no  jKjwer 
to  intcorfere.  •*  Unt  i  1  l  h(;0  no  one  dared 
to  ignore  the  a]>peal  of  dohai  to  a 
native  Prince  within  his  territory.  I 
have  heard  a  serious  chaise  made 
m^inst  a  person  fw  calling  the  dohU 
needlessly  "  (M.-Gm,  KmHimgt). 


•  It  w  ill  b>'  M^i'u  Hint  tli>"  Indian  cry  alrioajip.'al!* 
to  th»»  I'rinrf  fxprvHsly.  It  was  th«  K^HXi  fortune 
<)f  iJKi'  (if  11  1'  iiti'st  iit  wntt'ra  (A.  B.)  to  have 
witxi«Med  the  call  of  Uuo  1  bronigbt  into  aerioiu 
opnatfon  At  Jtntf* 

X 


Wilson  derives  the  exclamation  from 
do,  •  two '  or  repeatedly,  and  hdi  *  alas,' 
illustrating  this  by  tne  phrase  *d^un 
tihftl  kartuly'  *to  make  exclanmtion  (or 
invocation  of  justice)  tMdce  and  thrice.' 
[Platts  says,  do-hdy,  Skt  M-lbdM,'  a 
crying  twice  "ahus!"]  This  phra.««», 
however,  we  take  to  Ikj  merely  an 
example  of  the  *  striving  after  meaning,' 
usual  in  cases  where  the  real  origin  of 
the  phnise  is  forgotten.  Wi-  ratinot 
doubt  that  the  word  is  really  a  form  of 
the  Skt.  drofta,  •injury,  wrong.'  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  tne  form  in  H'n 
Batuta,  and  the  Mahr.  dwdhij  *'an 
exclamation  or  expression  used  m  pro- 
hibiting in  the  name  of  the  Baja.  .  . 
implying  an  imprecation  of  his 
vengeance  in  case  of  disobedience" 
{MSkwnth'i  Diet.)\  also  Tel.  and 
Canar.  durui,  'protest,  proliiln'tion, 
caveat,  or  veto  in  arrest  of  proceedings ' 

c.  1340, — "It  is  a  cvistom  in  India  that 
when  money  is  due  from  any  jKjrson  who  is 
favoured  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  creditor 
wanta  his  debt  settled,  he  lies  in  wait  at  the 
Palace  gate  for  the  debtor,  and  when  the 
latter  in  about  to  enter  be  assails  him  with 
the  exclamation  DarOhai  ut  -  iSufiau  !  'O 
Enemy  of  the  Sultan. — I  swear  by  the 
head  of  the  King  thou  shalt  not  enter  ti!I 
thou  hast  paid  me  what  thou  owcst.'  The 
debtor  cannot  then  stir  from  the  six)t,  until 
ho  ha-H  Knti.<4iicd  the  creditor,  or  has  obtained 
hi»  consent  to  the  respite." — Jbn  liaiuUi, 
iii.  412.  The  signification  assigned  to  tbo 
words  by  the  Moonah  tiaveller  probably 
only  shows  fhst  the  real  tManloff  was 
t  unkiinwii  tn  his  MuMulman  friends  at  T)olhi, 
whibt  it.s  fomi  strongly  corroborates  our 
etymology,  and  shows  that  it  stOl  kept  olose 
to  the  Sanskrit. 

1609. — "  Ho  is  severe  enough,  but  all 
helpoth  not ;  for  bis  (MK^re  Riats  or  clownes 
complaine  of  Iniuatioe  dome  them,  and  ery 
for  lusttos  at  the  King's  hands."— ffadtm^ 

in  Purrhat,  i.  223. 

c.  1666. — "Qtiand  on  y  veut  arr^ter  nne 
personne,  on  crie  seulement  Doa  padreha : 
cetto  clameiir  i  autant  do  forre  i^uv.  colle  do 
haro  en  Normandie  ;  et  si  on  defend  4  ^uel- 
qu'un  do  sortir,  du  lieu  oh  il  est,  en  dwuit 
I>(ak  jaadeeha,  il  ns  peat  partir  sans  rsndf* 
criramel,  et  U  est  oblige  de  se  prassntir  h 
la  Justice."— 2%n«io(;  T.  tfl. 

1834. — "The  Bsnrant  woman  began  to 
make  a  great  outcry,  and  wanted  to  leave  the 

ship,  and  cn\>l  Dohaee  to  the  Company,  for 
she  was  murdered  and  kidnapped. 

Baboo,  a.  m 

DOAB,  n.p.  A  name  applied  to  the 
strii)  of  moist  land,  partially  cultivated 
witn  rio^  which  extends  at  the  foot  of 
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the  Himalaya  mounUina  to  Bhoten. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Tend  further 
wMt ;  but  embxaces  the  conception  of 
the  paiMCS  or  accesses  to  the  hill  country 
from  thia  hist  verge  of  the  plain,  and 
is  apparentlytbe  Skt  dodm,  a  gate  or 
entrance.  (Tlie  E.  Dwars  of  Goalmra 
District,  and  the  W.  DwaiB  of  Jalpai- 
guri  were  annexed  in  1864  to  atop  the 
nidaof  theBhntua.] 

DOBUND,  8.  This  word  is  not  in 
the  Hind.  Dicta,  (nor  ia  it  in  Wilson), 
but  it  appears  to  he,  sufficiently  alnci- 

dated  by  the  quotation  : 

 "That  the  power  of  Mr.  Frasor  to 

nuke  dofefinida,  or  new  and  Rdditional  mn- 

bankmenta  in  aid  of  the  old  ones  .  .  .  was 
a  power  ver>'  much  to  bo  suspected,  and 
very  improper  to  be  entni.Htcd  to  a  contrac- 
tor who  had  already  covenanted  to  keep 
the  old  000/4  in  perfect  roimir,"  &c.-  -4rfic/«'j 
'   I  IF.  HtuUngtt »  Jiitrle,  rii.  96. 


DOLLT,  8.  Hind.  ddU.  A  eompli- 

nientarj-  offering  of  fruit,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, sweetmeats  and  the  like,  pre- 
sented usually  on  one  or  more  trays  ; 
also  the  daily'baaket  of  garden  nroduce 
Liiil  before  the  owner  by  the  Mdli  or 
imrdener  (''The  Molly  with  his  <1ollt("). 
The  proper  meaninff  of  dull  is  u 
*  branch 'or  'twig'  (Skt.  ihir) ;  then  a 
'basket,'  a  'tray,  or  a  'pair  of  trays 
slung  to  a  yoke,'  as  naed  in  making 
the  offerings.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
custom  of  preHt'titiiig  ddlU  was  innocent 
and  merely  complimentary  ;  but,  if  the 
letter  quoted  under  1688  ia  correct,  it 
must  have  grown  into  a  gross  abuse, 
especially  in  the  Punjab.  [The  custom 
has  now  been  in  moit  Frovinoea  regu- 
lated by  Govenunant  ordera] 

[1832.  — "A  Dhanllie  is  a  flat  basket,  nn 
which  is  arranged  in  neat  order  whatever 
fmitb  Tegetables,  or  herbs  are  at  the  time  in 
.season.  —  Mrt.  Meet  Etman,  Alt,  Obterm- 
tionSf  i.  333.] 

jggQ,  "Brass  dishes  filled  with  ]>istachio 

tmta  eta  d&qilayed  here  and  there ;  they  are 
the  oblatioos  of  fbe  woold-be  ▼isltors.  The 
KiicH-'i  these  ofTerintr-*  dolllM ;  the 

nativoH  dill.  They  represent  in  the  profuse 
East  the  visiting  cerds  of  the  mwigro  Wort." 

— /t/t  Baha,  84. 

1882.—"  I  learn  that  in  Madras dalllM  are 
rwtrictcd  to  a  sitiglo  ^ril<k'd  'irnntrc  or  limo. 
or  a  tiny  mgar  pagoda,  and  Madnui  ofiiceni 
who  ba<f»  Men  the  bmakeU  of  fra^  nata, 
almonds,  sugar-candy  .  .  .  Ac,  reOMTed  bv 
single  officials  in  a  single  day  in  the  N.W. 
l'ruvince.s.  mid  in  addition  the  number  of 
bottles  of  brandy,  champagne,  liauons,  ko., 
mHed  alo^  inth  aU  tiM  pneadbg  in  the 


Punjab,  have  been  .  .  .  a.Htounded  that  such 
a  practice  should  be  countenanced  br 
Govtnuaant."  — «»  /Wir  Mail, 
Mafdi  IS. 

DOME,  DHOME ;  in  S.  India 
commonly  Dombaree,  Domter, 
Hind,  p&m  or  Demni.  The  name  of 
a  very  low  cafrte,  representing  some 
old  aboriginal  race,  spread  all  over 
India.  In  many  pkces  they  i>erforni 
such  otfiees  as  carrying  dead  Ijodiea, 
removing  carrion,  &c.  They  are  often 
musicians ;  in  Ondh  aweepera ;  in 
Chan»paran  professional  thieves  (see 
Ellv/^  Racf*  of  iKe  N-IKF.,  [RuUy, 
Tnht  s  (uul  CatU$  of  Bengal,  8.V.K  It  18 
T)CMisible,  as  has  been  suggested  liy  some 
(me,  that  the  Gypv  ■UommV' »  ^ 
word. 

c.  1328.— *'Ther«  be  «h»  oortain  oUi«w 

which  Ihj  called  Dtunbri  who  oat  carrion  and 
carcases  ^  who  have  aWlutcly  no  obiect  of 
worship  ;  and  who  have  to  do  the  dni<l>:enes 
of  other  people,  and  carry  loads."— /rior 
Jortlanus,  Hale.  80c.  p.  21. 

1817.— "There  is  yet  another  tribe  of 
vagrants,  who  are  alao  a  Mpaiateaeot.  They 
are  the  cUws  of  mountebanks,  boilbaiis,  pos. 
ture-niasters,  tumblers,  dancers,  and  the 
like.  .  .  .  The  meet  dissolute  body  is  that  of 

the  Duaten  or  DudMrn."— ilUf  Moi^ 

468. 

DOMDEBA  HEAD,  n.p. 

.southernmost  point  of  Oylon  ;  called 
after  a  magnihcent  Buddhist  shrine 
there,  mnch  frequented  aa  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1687.   The  name  is 
a  corniption  of  DeuM-nagaiUt  in  KItt 
(or  old  Siiigalese)  Dewu-nuwara ;  in 
modern    Singalese    Deumndara  (/wt 
AfUiq.  i.  329).    The  place  is  identified 
hf  Tennent  with  Ptolemy's  *«DagB]tt, 
s-u  red  to  the  moon."    Is  thi.s  natne  m 
any  way  t^e  origin  of  tlie  opprobrium 
♦  dunderhead '  ?  [The  N.E.D.  giw  no 
countenance  to  this,  but  leaves  the 
derivation  doubtful ;  ]K>38ibly  akin  to 
dunneri    The  name  is  so  written  in 
Dunn's  Dirtdory,  5th  ed.  1780,  p.  69 ; 
also  in  a  chart  of  the  Tiay  f>f  Bengal, 
without  title  or  date  in  Dahymple'a 
Collection. 


lM4._«We  trarelled  in  two  dajsto  the 

<  itv  of  Dinawir,  which  is  larg«»  aear  tlM 

hoa,  and  inhabited  by  traders.  In  aj«sa 
temple  there,  one  see;*  an  idol  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  dty.  ...  The  city  «»d 
itarevenusB  are  the  property  of  theidoL  — 
rhn  riot  Ufa,  iv.  184. 

_"Xaaabaxi."  See  under  QAIJ*K| 
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DONEY,  DHONT,  s.  In  S.  India, 
a  small  native  veMd,  properly  formea 

(at  least  the  lower  pirt  of  it)  from  a 
angle  tree.  Tamil.  tOi^i.  Dr.  Qundert 
flo^esto  M  the  origm  Skt.  dronoy  *a 

wooden  vessel.'  But  it  is  jjerhaps  ron- 
nected  with  the  Tamil  iondum^  *to 
40oop  out ' ;  and  the  word  wouM  then 
be  exactly  analogous  t<>  tlie  Anglo- 
American  'dug-out.'  In  the  J.li.A.S. 
vol.  i.  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edye,  formerly 
H.M.'s  Master  Shipwright  in  Ceylon, 
on  the  native  vessels  of  Soutli  Indi/i, 
and  among  others  he  descril>es  the 
Doni  (p.  13X  with  a  drawing  to  Male. 
He  calls  it  "a  huge  vessel  of  ark-like 
fonn,  alK)ut  70  feet  long,  20  feet  l)roafl, 
and  12  feet  deep;  with  a  flat  bottom 
or  keel  part,  whieh  at  the  broadest 
place  is  7  feet ;  .  .  .  the  whole  e(iuip- 
ment  of  these  rude  vessels,  as  well  as 
their  oonstraction,  is  the  most  coarse 
4Uld  unseaworthy  that  I  have  ever 
seen."  From  this  it  would  ajipear  tliat 
the  doiiry  is  no  longer  a  'dug-out^'  as 
the  suggested  e^mology,  ana  FVTard 
de  Laval's  express  statement,  inoUoate 
it  to  have  been  originally. 

1562.  — Gastanhdda  alrwdy  oaea  t^e  word 
4u  PbrtuffucM :  "  loj  loso  eOtra  ho  itee.**— 

tii.  22. 

1563.  — "Vasoo  lis  Gama  having  started 
.  .  .  oD  the  following  day  thegr  were  be- 
calmed rather  more  than  a  lesgae  and  a  half 
from  Calicut,  when  there  oame  towards 
them  more  than  60  ion^a,  which  are  small 
veMelii,  crowded  with  people." — JBorroi^  1. 
f9,y  xL 

1561. — The  word  constantly  cx^curs  in 
this  form  (imi)  in  CSmw,  e.a.  vol.  i.  pt.  1, 

Jir)98.  -".  .  .  ccrtnino  scutes  or  SkifTea 
led  Tones."— /.tiucAotrA,  Uak.   Soc.  it 
«.] 

1606.— There  is  a  good  dsscsiption  of  the 
vessel  in  Oouveoj  1.  29. 

c.  1610.— "Le  bastoao  ■'appolloit  Domiy, 
«'est  k  dire  oisoau,  pourco  qu'il  estoit  pro- 
Tiste  de  voiles."— Pifrard  dr  JmimI,  i.  66  ; 
fHak.  Soc.  i.  86]. 

"  La  plapart  de  leurs  Taisseanx  soot 
41*0110  seole  piece,  au'ils  appellent  Tonny, 
«t  les  Portuf^aia  Almedi^  (AlBadUt).**— 
Md,  i.  278 ;  [Uak.  Soc  L  389]. 

1644.— "Tliey  have  fn  this  ofty  of  CoeUn 

•certain  boata  which  they  call  Tones,  in 
which  they  navigate  the  shallow  rivem, 
which  have  5  or  6  palms  of  depth,  15 
«r  20  cubits  in  loiucth,  and  with  a  broad 
Tpartma  of  6  or  6  panns,  so  lliat  tiioy  bdld 
a>x)ve  an  uji}>cr  t^torv  called  Bat/fnt,  like  a 
little  house,  thutched  with  Via  (OUtih),  and 
«]oeed  at  the  inde!*.  This  contains  many 
pMsmgers,  who  go  to  amuse  tbemsolTM  on 


the  riTors,  and  there  are  spent  in  this  way 
many  thooMBda  of  anuMloa."->Jloearr« 

MS. 

laM.— «<.  .  .  with  110  pgnum,  and  100 
eatunsM  (see  PROW,  CATUB)  and  80  tonoea 

of  broad  beam,  full  of  people  .  .  .  the  enemy 
di^Uiyed  himself  on  the  water  to  our 
caravels." — /unVi  y  Soiim,  Asia  Poring,  i.  66. 

1672. — .  .  four  tishornien  from  the 
town  came  over  to  us  in  a  TOOy*"— *At/* 
tUtetts,  Veylott  (Ihitch  ed.),  89. 

ri821.— In  Tmvels  on  Foot  through  the 
/,«/(( nrf  of  Crylon^  h\  .1.  Haafner,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  IPkUlipt  Jfew  I  'otfogrj  and 
TravtU,   v.  6,  79),  the  words  tkonij," 

thong's"  of  tho  original  are  translated 
Funny,  Fonnlas;  this  i«  pouibly  a  mis- 
print for  Tunnies,  which  appears  on  p.  6«i 
liM  the  rendering  of  "thontjs."  See  JIfoleg 
a»d  QuHtt,  Olh  asr.  W.  188.]f 

I860. — "  Amongst  tho  vessels  at  anchor 
(at  Galle)  lie  the  dow8  of  the  Arabs,  the 
I'ataiuars  uf  Malabar,  the  dhoneys  of 
Coromandel."— remiciK's  Ceylon^  u.  108. 

DOOB,  s.'  H.       from  Skt  dtntd. 

A  very  nutritif>us  <  reei)ing  grass  (Cyno- 
don  dadyUmy  Pers.),  spread  very  gener- 
ally in  India.  In  the  hot  weafner  of 
Ui)per  India,  when  its  growth  is  scanty^ 
it  is  eagerly  sought  for  horses  by  the 
'grass-cutters.'  The  natives,  according 
to  Roxbuxgh,  quoted  by  Druiy,  cut 
tlie  young  leaves  and  make  a  cooling 
drink  from  the  roots.  The  popular 
etymolo^,  from  dh&p,  'sunshine/  has 
no  foundation.  It.s  merits,  its  lowly 
gesture,  its  spreading  quality,  give  it  a 
irequent  place  in  native  poetry. 

1810.— "The  doob  is  not  to  be  foand 
everywhere  ;  but  in  the  low  countries  about 
r>acca  .  .  .  this  grass  abounds :  attaining 
to  a  prodigiow  lltturiaBBa."--  fFtfli— MSW, 
y.  M,  i.  260. 

IKXKXAinV,  a.  Ar.  tEuttdfi,  Vtn, 
and  H.  dnJbcfn,  *  a  shop';  tfttfafmbbv  'a 

shojikeepor.' 

1554. — "  And  when  you  bay  in  the  duk^int 
{not  dnoSet),  th^  don't  give  piootaa 

(sec  PICOTA),  and  so  tho  UnVAaa&Tn  [ot 
DucamdaxesJ  gain.  .  .  ." — A.  Nunuy  22. 

1810.— "L'estnde  elrrtfe  mar  laquelle  le 

marchand  est  as.«is,  et  d'oh  il  montrc 
marchandiso  aux  achetoun».  est  pnijirttnent 
oe  qu'on  appelle  dukiu  ;  mot  qui  signifie, 
suivant  son  Etymologic,  una  utnutc  ou 
piattfofmef  tmr  tamidl*  on  m  fmd  tmdr  mmtMy 
et  que  nous  traauisoDS  improprement  par 
boutique."— Note  by  Silvestrt  dc  Saof,  in 

nS32.— "The  Dnkhauns  (shops)  small, 
with  the  whole  front  open  towards  the 
street."  — .t/r«.  Jfeer  Bamm  AH^  Oftptr- 
valvtiM,  ii.  36.] 
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18S5. — "Hie  diop  (dookkin)  »  a  sqtiare 

rocfss,  or  col!,  frenerally  ftVKiut  6  or  7  foot 
hiirli.  .  .  .  Its  fliHjr  is  cveu  with  the  top 
i>f  a  muitaltah,  or  raised  seat  of  atone  or 
brick,  built  against  the  front." — Lanes 
Mod.  BgypHamM,  ad.  1888,  ii.  9. 

DOOMBUR,  8.  The  nnmo  foinmonly 
given  in  India  to  the  fat- t.ii led  sheep, 
hreeds  of  wliicli  are  spread  over  West 
Asia  and  Ka<t  Afrit  a.  The  word  is 
properly  Pers.  duiiba^  dumba;  dumby 
'tau,'  or  Mpemlly  this  fat  tad.  The 
old  story  of  little  carta  being  attached 
to  the  quarters  of  tlit-se  sheep  to  Ijear 
their  tails  i.s  fuun<l  in  many  books,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  modern 
e\nden<  <■  of  the  fact.  We  quota  aonie 
passages  hearing  on  it : 

c  A.D.  2fi0.— "The  tiiilH  of  the  sheep  (of 
Indi*)  reftdh  to  their  feet.  .  .  .  The  shepherds 
.  .  .  cut  open  the  tails  and  take  out  the 
tallow,  and  then  aew  it  up  again.  .  .  ." — 
Adian,  D*  NaL  Animal,  iv.  32. 

1*298. — '*^eo  there  are  shcei'  hero  a«i 
•8  asse.s  ;  and  their  tiiils  are  ,so  larj^o  arnl 
fat,  that  one  tail  shall  weijjh  some  JiO  Ih.s. 
They  are  hue  fat  beasts,  and  afford  capital 
mamon.**— Jlorw  Foto,  Bk.  i.  di.  18. 

1136,— "Tlieir  iiijth  kindo  of  boasts  are 
shee|)e,  which  bo  luireasonable  great,  longe 
legged,  longo  woll,  and  great  tayIo«,  that 
waie  about  xij/.  a  piece.  And  some  such 
I  have  seene  iw  have  draweu  a  wheole 
aftre  them,  their  taile.n  being  holdeil  Tp." 
— .Ill*,  liarbaro,  Hak.  8tx,\  21. 

c.  1520. — "The*M;  Hheep  are  not  different 
from  others,  except  as  n  ^j  ini^  the  tail,  which 
is  very  laigei  ana  the  fatter  the  sheep  is  the 
big^ger  b  ma  tail.  Some  of  them  hare  tails 

weighin).^  10  an'l  20  jwmnd?,  and  that  wilt 
happen  when  thej  get  fat  of  their  own 
accord.  Hut  in  Kg^ypt  many  jwrsons  make 
a  business  of  fattening  sbeetL  and  feed 
them  on  bran  and  wheat,  and  then  the  tail 
jret-s  --o  big  that  the  sheeji  c.-in't  stir.  But 
tho-ii'  who  keej>  them  tic  tlu-  Lai!  on  a  kind 
of  little  cart,  ami  iti  thi'*  way  thuy  move 
about.  I  saw  one  cheep's  tail  of  thia  kind 
at  Asiot,  a  city  of  Egynt  IW)  miles  from 
Cairo,  on  the  >tilo,  which  weijrhcd  80  lbs., 
and  many  {«f<>ple  assorted  that  they  have 
(»eeii  MK  ti  fail-  that  woijfhed  150  Ibs.  — -jLso 
AfricattUi,  in  Itamxsiu,  i.  f.  92r. 

[c.  1610. — "The  tails uf  rain>«  and  ewe*  are 
wondrous  big  and  heavy  ;  one  we  weij^hed 
(in  the  laliuid  of  St.  Lawrence)  tiuned 
9B  poQoda."— i*ymrel  de  LawtU,  i.  88. 

[1812.— "  Goodly  Barbary  fhocp  with  great 
rnraps. "—/><!« if r.«,  L<firr.n,  i.  178.] 

1828.— "Wo  had  a  Doomba  ram  at  Prag. 
The  Doomba  sheep  are  difficult  to  keep 
alive  in  this  c]iiiiat«."~(Fafu<en'ji^s  a 
Pilgrim,  i.  28. 

1848. — "  I  was  informed  by  a  person  who 
poMMiid  large  flocks,  and  who  had  no 


reason  to  deoeiv«  ma,  that  sometimes  tiio 

tiiil  of  the  TyTTmnneo  doombas  increased  to 
such  a  fizo,  that  a  cart  or  small  truck  on 
wheels  was  noces-sary  t*)  support  the  weight, 
and  that  without  it  the  animal  could  not 
wander  about;  he  decUred  also  that  he 
had  produced  tails  in  his  flock  which 
weighed  12  Tabree-n  mvntU,  or  4B 
jmcliih,  e<|ual  to  aljout  96  Ibg." — CdpuUti 
UuUont  in  Jour.  At.  Hoc.  Btng.  xv.  160. 

DOOPUTTY,  a.    Hind,  do-pattak^ 

dupattdy  &c.  A  piece  of  stulF  of  'two 
breadtha,'  a  sheet.  "The  principal 
or  only  garment  of  women  of  uie 
lower  oidi-rs"  (in  Bengal — U'ihoji). 
["  Formerly  these  pieces  were  woven 
narrow,  and  joinea  alongside  of  one 
another  to  produce  the  proper  width  ; 
now,  liowever,  the  (injHifta  is  all  M'oven 
in  one  piece.  This  is  u  piece  of  cloth 
worn  entire  aa  it  oomea  from  the  loom. 
It  is  worn  either  round  tlie  head  or 
over  the  shotilders,  and  ia  used  by  both 
men  and  women,  Hindu  and  Muluun- 
madan  "  (Yn*uf  AH,  Mon.  on  71X1 
Ai)j>lied  in  S.  India  liy  native  servants, 
wlien  speaking  their  own  language,  to 
European  bedHsheeta. 

[1615.—".  .  .  dubetiea  gouaanuna.**— 
Fottar,  Ldten,  iiL  166.] 

DOOBOA  POOJA,  s.   8kt.  Durgd- 

]>f'ijd,  '  Worshiii  of  Durpji.'  The  chief 
Hindu  frstival  in  lien^'al,  husting  for 
10  days  in  Se^itcnibcr — Octoljer,  and 
forming  the  principal  holiday-time  of 
all  the  ( 'aleutta oflit  es.  (SeeDOMERA-) 
[The  common  term  for  these  holidays 
nowadaya  ia  *the  Foojahs.'] 
e.  183S.— 

'*  And  every  Doorga  Pocjft  would  good  Mr. 

iSimms  explore 
The  famous  river  Hoogly  np  as  Ugh  aa 

Barrackjuiro." 

Litit*  iM  hvHuur   of  the    taU  Mr. 
mmau,  BoU  Ptm^,  1857,  tt.  220. 

[1900.-"  Calcutta  li  .s  I,.-,  n  in  the  throes 
of  the  Pnjahs  since  yesterday." — J'ioneer 
MaU,  Oct  6.] 

DOOESUMMUND,  up.  />«r>vT- 
inanil ;  a  corrupt  form  of  JJvaru- 
Samiidm  ((iat€  of  the  ScaX  name 
of  the  capitjil  of  the  li;ihil!is,  a  niedii  val 
dynasty  in  S.  India,  who  ruled  a 
country  generally  corresponding  with 
Mysore.  [See  h'ir,\  Mysort,,  ii.  363.] 
The  city  itself  ia  identified  with  the 
fine  ntina  at  Hakbidu  [Hale-bi^u. 
'old  capital'!  in  Haiian  diatriet  of 
Myaore. 
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c.  1300.— "There  is  another  country 
<mlled  Dcogir.  Its  capital  is  called  Dtird 
1UmanA<a:'—Rcuh\dMddin^  in  ElHolt  L  7S. 
fPhere  ia  confusion  in  this.) 

1309.  — "The  roval  amy  marched  from 
this  place  tomutu  the  country  ol  IMr 
Sanum."— iraua/,  in  Ellu^  iu.  49. 

1310.  — "On  Sunday,  the  23rd  ...  he 
took  ft  Mleot  body  of  cavdiry  with  him,  and 
on  the  6th  Shftwwtfl  reached  the  fort  of 

Dhiir  Samond,  after  a  difficult  march  of 
12  days." — Am\r  Khusri,  ibid,  88.  See  also 
NnHmttrnttnulU,  iM.  171. 

DORADO,  s.  Port.  A  kind  of  fish  ; 
apparently  a  dolphin  fnot  the  oetaoeons 

animal   so  The  Coryjthnnui 

hippurxu  of  Day's  Fidx^s  i.s  called  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  C.  dorado. 
See  also  mioUtion  from  Drake.  One 
might  dount,  l)ecause  of  the  pmi.sc  of 
iis  flavour  in  Bontius,  whilst  Day  only 
says  of  the  0.  Atmrnnif  that  **  these 
dolphins  are  eaten  oy  natives."  Fryer, 
however,  uses  an  expression  like  tliat 
of  Bontius: — "The  Dolphin  is  ex- 
tolled beyond  these," — Bonito  and 
Albioore  (p.  IS). 

ir>78. — "When  he  is  chased  of  the  Bnitifo, 
or  >rreat  ni.ickrel  (whom  the  Aurata  or  l>ol- 
]>hiii  also  pursucth)." — Dmket  WtrU  Jbt* 
CompoMed,  lluk.  Soc.  32. 

1631.— "  Pisces  Dorados  dicti  a  Portugal- 
eudbtis,  iib  auroo  qiiom  fcnint  in  cuto  colore 
.  .  .  hie  piscis  est  ionge  opiimi  saporis, 
B'inittu  V>onit4ite  ezoe1lMU.''Ww.  AmUit 
Lib.  V.  cap.  six.  73. 

D0SA7,  DUBAI,  s.  This  is  a  South 
Indian  eimivah'Ut  of  Sahib  ('p'  )  ; 
Tel.  dora^  Taui.  turai^  *  Master.'  IStnna- 
iwai,  'small  gentleman'  is  the  eqaira- 

lent  of  C^hJiota  Suhibf  a  junior  oHicer  ; 
and  Tel,  doramm\  Tani.  turaimni  (cor- 
ruptly dorudni)  of  '  Lidy '  or  *  Madam.' 

1680.  —  "The  delivery  of  three  Iron  guns 
to  the  Denra  of  Kamu'colo  at  the  rate  of  15 
Fagodoi  per  emu^  is  ordered  .  .  .  which  is 
miiai  more  flum  what  tiieyoost  "—Forf 
Oeo.  Coru.,  Aug.  ft.  In  inkt  mnd  BicfmeU, 
Ka  iii  p.  31. 

1W7.— "The  Vakeels  stand  Ixihind  their 
ouurters  during  all  the  visit,  and  discuss 
with  them  all  that  A —  says.  Sometimes 
they  tell  him  some  barefjiced  lie,  imd  when 
they  find  he  does  not  belieTo  it,  they  turn 
tonwgrinning, andsay,  'Ma'am,  theooory 
elenty  ennainff  gmtlymaa.'  "—LtUtn  from 
Madras,  M. 

1882.— "The  api>ellation  by  which  Sir  T. 
MiinfD  was  moat  oommonly  known  in  the 
Oeded  Diatriete  waa  that  of  'Colonel  Don.' 
And  tn  this  day  it  U  considered  a  sufficient 
answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  reason  for 
any  Barenue  Rule,  that  i  waa  laid  down  by 


the  CokMiel  J)m%."-'ArbuUMot'$  Memoir  i(f 
Sir  T,  Jf.,  p.  zeriK. 

"A  villa^ro  up  the  Godavory,  on  the  left 
bank,  ia  inhabitod  by  a  race  of  people  known 
as  Dorayhl,  or  'gentlemen.'   That  this  ia 

the  understood  meaning  is  showii  l,\  tbo 
fact  that  their  women  are  called  DoreBandlu, 
i.e.  'ladies.'  These  jjeople  rifle  their  arrow 
feathers,  i.r.  give  them  a  spiral."  (Reference 
lost.)  [These  are  perhaiw  the  Kois,  who  are 
called  by  theTelingaa  KoidAonu,  "the  word 
dhora  meaning  'gentleman'  or  Sahib." — 
(Cmtral  FrM.  OoM,  fiOO;  ftlw  /mK.  AmL 
viii.  34)]. 

DORIA,  s.  H.  doriyd,  from  rfor,  dori, 

'  a  cord  or  leash ' ;  a  dog-keej^er. 

1781.— "Stolen  .  .  .  The  Dog  waa  taken 
out  of  Capt.  Law's  Baggage  Boat  .  .  .  bv 
the  Durreer  that  brotight  him  to  Oakatta. 

Iiifha  (lazHtf,  March  17. 

[Doriya  is  also  used  for  a  kind  of 
cloth.  "As  the  characteristic  nattem  of 

the  chdrkhdna  is  a  check,  so  that  of  the 
dorijra  is  stripe-s  running  along  the 
length  of  the  thin^  i.e.  in  warp  threads. 
The  doriya  was  originally  a  cotton 
faliric,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  in 
silk,  silk-and-cotton,  tamr,  and  other 
combinations"  (Ytuuf  Ali,  Men,  on 

fc.  1.'90  —  In  a  list  of  cotton  cloths,  wo 
have  "Doriyah,  per  piece,  6R.  to  2M." — 
Afn^  i.  9ft. 

[1683.—".  .  .  3  pieces  Doowas  "-'JTat^ 

Dtarif,  Hak.  Hoc.  i.  94.] 

D0800TY,  s.  H.  do-sfdi,  do-si7ta, 
'double  thread,'  a  kind  of  rheayt  cottou 
stuff  woven  with  threads  (loulded. 

[1843.--" The  other  pair  (of  travelling 
V>a.sket.s)  is  simply  covered  with  dosootee  (a 
coarse  double-thireaded  oottAio.).'  -- IktvidtOH, 
Diar^  &  UppiT  Mia,  1. 10.] 

DOUBLE  OBILL,  s.  Domestic  H. 
of  the  kite  lien  for  'a  de\'ir  in  the 
cnlinary  sense. 

DOUB,  s.  A  foray,  or  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition of  any  kind.  H.  Antr,  *  a  run.' 
Also  to  dour,  *to  run,'  or  *to  make 

sucli  an  expedition.' 

1863.— '"HaUoal  Oakfield,'  cried  Perkins, 
as  be  entered  the  meat  tent  .  .  .  'don't 

down  in  the  mouth,  man  ;  Attok  taken, 
Chuttor  bing  daurlng  down  like  the  devil — 
manh  io-manow.  .  .  .'  "—OaiifiMt  Vu  87. 

DOW.  8.  H.  (2<fo,  [Skt.  ddtra,  da, 
*to  cat*].  A  name  much  used  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  as  wdl  aa 
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by  Europeans  in  Burma,  for  the  hew- 
ing knite  or  bill,  of  various  forms, 
carried  by  the  races  of  those  regions, 
and  uaed  both  for  cutting  jungle  ana 
as  a  sword.  Dha  is  the  true  Burmese 
name  for  tlidr  weapon  of  this 
but  we  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
relation  but  an  accidental  one  with 
the  Hind.  word.  [See  drawing  in 
Egerton,  Htmihook  ^  IwiMm  Arm, 

MTO.— "The  Dao  is  the  hill  knife.  .  .  . 
It  u  a  blade  about  18  inches  long,  narrow  at 
the  haft,  and  sqimre  and  bniad  at  the  tip  ; 
poiatlMM,  and  ihanMned  on  ens  iide  only. 
The  Made  is  set  in  a  handle  of  wood ;  a 
bamboo  root  is  considered  the  best.  The 
fighting  dao  is  differently  shaped  ;  this  is  a 
long  pointless  sword,  set  in  a  wooden  or 
ebour  haiuUe ;  it »  rwej  heary,  and  a  blow 
of  aUMMt  faienMllUe  power  oan  be  iriT«n  b^ 
one  of  these  weajionM.  ,  .  'I'hr  \M'ai^>on  is 
identical  with  the  'paraitg  iaiok'  of  the 
Malays.  .  .  .  "-Zmvm,  WM  Maeu^f  3,S. 
India,  86  My. 

DOWLE,  s.   H.  daul,  dantA.  The 

ridge  of  clay  marking  the  l)oundary 
between  two  rice  iielaa^  and  retaining 
the  water;  eaUed  eonmioii]}^  in  S. 

India  a  bund.    It  is  worth  noting  tiiat 

in  Sussex  dooU  is  "  a  siuall  conical 
heap  of  eartli,  to  nmrk  the  bounds  of 
farms  and  parishes  in  the  down^" 
(Wright,  Ihrt.  of  Obs.  and  Vrov. 
Engluh).  rihe  same  conipariiK>u  was 
made  hf  Sir  H.  Elliot  (Supp.  Gl(m,  s.v. 
Dmda) ;  the  resemblance  is  merely 
accidental ;      A'.  K.  T).  a,v,  Dooli] 

1861.— "In  the  N.W.  comer  of  Suffolk, 
iriiare  the  country  is  almost  entirely  open, 
the  boondarics  of  the  (!itr<  rcnt  parishes  are 
marlced  by  earthen  ini>un<is  from  3  to  0  feet 
hlgb,  which  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  dools. "— iVotet  and  QiMriti,  lit  Seriea, 
▼oL  \y.  p.  161. 

'DOWRK.s.  A  guide.  U.dnurnhd, 
daurahdf  daurdy  'a  village  runner,  a 
guide,'  fnm' murndf  *to  run,'  8kt. 
anmtt  'nmning.' 

1827.— "The  vidette,  on  bis  parL  kept  a 
watchful  ev«  on  the  Dowxata,  a  gude  lop- 
at  the  last  vfUaM."— «r  IT.  Aott,  2%e 
Anyam'f  An^itor,  oa.  mSL 

[DBABI,  DRABT,ii  The  Indian 
rainii-i'ollowei'-s '  comiption  of  the 
Kngliah  *  driver.* 

[1900.  — "The  mnlo  race  for  Drabis  and 
gr««M;uttors  was  eatertaining."  —  I^iotuer 
Va^Marahia.] 


DBAVIDIAN,  adj.  The  Skt.  term 
Drdvida  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  nuna  of  tha  Oonjevaram  Kingdom 

(4th  to  nth  cent,  a.d  ),  hut  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  used  as  ^uivalent 
to  'Tamil.'  Abont  a.d.  700  Knmirila 
Bhatta  calls  the  language  of  the  South 
Andhradrdvida-hhdmd^  meaning  prob- 
ably, aa  Bishop  Caldwell  suggests,  what 
we  should  now  de^s^  ribe  as  '  Telegu^ 
rfinn'Manguage.'  ludi-ed  he  has  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  Tamil  and 
Ihrdvida,  of  which  Drwmda  (written 
Tiramida\  and  Dramtla  are  old  forms, 
are  really  the  same  word.  [Also  see 
Oppertj  drig.  hihab.  25  ««o.,  and  Z>raptrrt, 
in  a  quotation  from  Ai-biruni  under 
MALABAB.1    It  may  be  suggested  as 

rsaible  that  the  Tropina  of  Pliny 
abo  tiie  same  (see  below).  Dr. 
CJaldwell  proposed  Drnvtdtan  as  a 
convenient  name  for  the  S.  Indian 
languages  which  belong  to  the  Tamil 
family,  and  the  cultivated  niemliers  of 
which  are  Tamil,  Malayalam,  Canare<»e, 
Tulu,  Kudagu  (or  CoorgX  and  Telegu  ; 
the  uncultivated  Tuda,  Kdta,  Gdnd, 
Khoiid,  Onion,  Rajmahali.  [It  has 
also  been  adopted  as  an  enthnological 
term  to  designate  the  non-Aiyan  races 
of  India  (sec  Riilgjf^  2VA«f  and  Ceutu  of 
Bengalf  i.  Intro,  xxxi.).] 

c.  A.n.  70. — "From  the  mouth  of  Gan^'os 
where  he  entereth  into  the  sua  unto  tho 
caj>e  Calingon,  and  the  town  Dandu^ful.i, 
are  oountM  726  miles;  trom  thence  to 
Tropina  where  ataadeth  the  ohiefe  mart  or 
towno  of  merchandise  in  all  India,  1225 
miles.  Then  to  the  proniontorio  of  Peri- 
nuil.i  thoy  reckon  7i>0  inilL><,  from  which 
to  the  towQo  AboTMaid  Patale  .  .  .  620."— 
/'/<;.  >,,  hy  Phil.  SpOaad,  tL  diap.  n. 

A.D.  40i.  In  a  •oath-waiiem  ilirection 
are  the  following  tracts  .  .  .  SurashthatM, 
Badaras,  and  Diiyi4as.—  Far4to»wifctfw,  in 
J.A.A.''^  .  2nd  ser.  v.  84. 

,,  "Tliu  eastern  half  of  the  Narljadda 
district  .  .  .  the  Pnlindas,  the  eastern  half 
of  the  ArMdaa  ...  of  all  Umm  the  Son  is 
the  Lord."— Tft^  p.  281. 

c.  1 04 f).  Moreover,  chief  of  the  tonf  of 
Bharata,  there  are,  the  oatiooa  of  the  South, 
the  DrATl4aa  .  .  .  the  Kamilakas,  M^ish- 
akftit.  .  .  TuAhm  /•ttr4»a,  by  if.  if. 
WilfOH,  1865,  ii.  177  «»/. 

1856.— "The  idioms  which  are  included 
in  this  work  under  the  (jfeneral  term  *Dravi- 
dian'  constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of 
the  groat  majority  of  tin-  inhabitants  of  S. 
India."— (Wire//,  Vvmp.  Grammar  iff  Iht 
Drttfiditu^  Lmt^tiafiVf  let  ed* 

1869. — "The  jh,h>|i1o  thinisr IvoH^arranpe 
their  countrymen  under  two  heads;  five 
tsroied  iVMCft^Biira,  bsloagiiig  to  the  ffiadi* 
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or  M  it  fa  now  gmerdljr  ealhtd,  tba  Aryan 

Kip,  and  the  romnininir  five,  or  Paneh- 
Tlda,  to  th<»  Tamil  type. "— .i>tr  W.  BUiot, 

D&AWBBS,  LONG,  s.  An  old- 
faahioaed  teriii,  pruhably  obflolete  ex- 
cept inllidiu^  eqiiiTdjent  to  SfjAnuui 

(q.v.). 


1794.— **  The  ooDtraotor  shall  sofBge  to 
supply  .  .  .  erery  patieiit  .  .  .  with  ...  a 
clean  gown,  cnp,  shirt,  and  iMiy  diMlin." 

— In  SetoA-Karr,  ii.  115. 

DRESSING  BOT,  DBES8-B0T, 

a.  Madras  term  for  the  servant  who 
acts  as  valet,  corresponding  to  the 
bMnr  (q.v.)  of  N.  India. 

1887*— 8m  Uttmfrtm  Mainu,  106. 


DBUOOBKMAN,  s.  Neither  this 
word  for  an  *  interpreter,'  nor  the 
Levantine  dragoman^  of  which  it  was  a 

quaint  f>ld  English  cormption,  is  used 
iu  Auglu-Iudiau  coHoquiid  ;  nor  is  the 
Arab  iarjumdn^  vihich  is  the  correct 
form,  a  word  usual  in  Hindustani.  But 
(he  character  of  the  two  former  word.s 
■Ml  I  in  to  entitle  them  not  to  be  ])as.sed 
over  in  this  Glassary.  The  Arabic  is  a 
loan-word  from  Aramaic  targimdn,  me- 
taryfmdn^  'an  interpreter' ;  the  Jewish 
Tarpums^  or  Chaldee  panmhraaeeof  the 
Scriptures,  being  namod  from  the  same 
root.  The  original  force  of  the  A  ramaic 
not  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  ragamu, 
*to  speak,'  rigmu^  'the  word.'  See 
Proe.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch^  1883,  p.  73,  and 
Ddittdi,  Hie  Hebrexo  Lang,  viewed  in 
the  Light  of  Ami/rian  ReMarck,  p.  60. 
In  old  Italian  we  find  a  form  sfmie- 
what  nearer  to  the  Arabic.  (See  quota- 
tion from  Pegolotti  below.) 

e.  llSOf.— ''QnorQin  Kngva  earn  prac- 

nominato  lohanni.  Indorum  (vitriarcbac, 
nimifl  enet  ob5cum.  quod  neque  ipse  quod 
Romani  dicerent,  ne<}ue  RoBMlli  quod  ipse 
dioeret  iotclUgerent,  mtwpnto  intenonto, 
<{iMiii  Addri  drofl^onuumm  i^ooent,  de  nra- 
tao  statu  Romanorum  et  Indicno  rcgionis  ad 
inricem  querere  coeiwrunt." — iM  Adx^mtu 
Patriarchal  Indorum,  jprintod  in  ZamcX'e, 
Der  PriuUr  Joftanufn,  i.  12.    Leiprig,  1879. 

naCS. — **  Quia  mous  TargenuuilU  non  erat 
nMas."— IF.  dt  JbiM.  p.  IM.) 

c.  1270.— "After  this  my  addrcfw  to  the 
MMmbly,  I  tent  my  message  to  £Ix  by  a 
dnfODUUl  (trnjaman)  of  mine."— CAron.  of 
James  of  Aragon,  tr.  by  Foster,  ii.  538. 

Villehardouin,  eariy  in  the  18th  century, 
mm  drni^hemniL  [ead  for  other  esify  forms 
NO  NJLD,  S.T.  Oiwgemmk,} 


o.  180O.— amit  gMW  Uleo  qui  Mveient 

le  Sarrr/innoia  et  le  fnvn<joi'«  quo  Ton  ajiello 
drugemens,  qui  euomanooient  le  Sarrazin- 
nois  au  Conte  FarMB.**— JWaeiltib  sd.  de 

Wailly,  182. 

o.  1343.  — "  And  at  Tana  you  should 
furnish  yourself  with  dragomans  (ttoel* 
mBjnA)r—P^olott{'t  HundMk,  in  Oatkag, 

kc,  ii.  291,  and  App.  iiL 

1404.—".  .  .  el  mawtro  en  Thoologia 
dixo  per  su  Tnudman  que  dixene  al  Seflcur 
H  aquella  carta  que  su  fijo  el  rey  le  embiam 
nnn  la  sabia  otxo  leer»  aahro  eL  .  •  — 

(Jlamjo,  446. 

1585. — .  .  e  dojK)  m'esservi  prouisto  d! 
Tn  buoniswimo  dragomano,  et  intorprt-tc, 
fu  inieeo  il  suono  delle  trombette  le  quali 
annunttauano  rudienza  del  Rk"  (di  Pigfi).<— 

Uatparo  Bafbi,  f.  102r. 

laia.— "To  the  Trtffon  Shoara,  where  I 
landed  Feb.  22  with  fonrteene  SmffUA  men 

more,    and   a  lew  or  DniggfiWail*'***~3'« 

Cortfoi,  iu  Purckas,  ii.  1813. 

1615.— "E  dietro,  a  eavallo,  i  drago- 

manni,  cio^  interpreti  dclla  ropnViblica  e  con 
loro  tutti  i  drasonuumi  degli  alth  amboscia- 
tori  ai  km  InioSU-"— i-  80. 

17:W.— 

"  Till  I  cried  out,  you  prove  yourself  so 
able, 

Pity !  yon  was  not  Snfgtnua  at 

Babell 

For  had  they  fmmd  a  Hnguiit  half  so 

goofl, 

I  make  no  question  that  the  Towor  had 
stood."— after  iMmne,  Sat.  ir.  81. 

Other  forms  of  the  word  are  (from 
Sjwm.  trtijanun))  thf  old  French  truch*- 
menty  Low  Latin  drocmandiiSf  turchi- 
moftmu,  Low  Qreak  df^r/oSiimw,  &c 

DRUMSTICK,  s.  The  colloquial 
name  in  the  Madras  Presideny  fur 
the  long  slender  pods  of  the  Moringa 
pteruQotjfcmui^  Gaertner,  the 
Badidi  Txeo  (q.v.)  of  Bengal 

c.  1790. — "Mon  domcstiijue  ^toit  oocuji^ 
k  nio  preparer  un  plat  do  mwvnga*,  qui 
8ont  uno  esp^'e  do  fbves  longues,  aux(jiiolu;s 
les  Europ^ns  ont  donn^  a^  oiuse  de  leur 
forme,  le  nom  de  * 
—Hai^ftm,  iL  26. 

DUB,  s.  Telugii  (2a6&ii,  Tam.  idajijni; 
a  small  co])]>er  coin,  the  same  as  the 
diKMbj  (sfc  CASH),  value  20  cash ; 
wlu  nce  it  comes  to  sUmd  for  money  iu 
geui  rul.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  also 
an  English  provineial  word,  Duhs  — 
money,  £.  Sussex "  {Hollowayt  Qen, 
Did.  of  PrwmeieMmMf  Lewes,  1888). 
And  the  slang  '  to  dub  up,'  for  to  pay 
upk  is  common  (see  Shng  Did.), 
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17S1.  — "In  "Table  of  Prison  Exjvon-ses 
ami  articles  of  luxury  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  opulent,  after  a  length  of  Mviiig**  (ie. 
in  captivity  in  Mysore),  we  have — 
"Eight  cheroots  ...  0  1  0. 

"^e  prices  are  in  fananu,  dubs,  and 
OMh.  The  faoMn  chaogM  for  11  dubt  and 
4  oaih.**— Til  lAvu  t^the  lAnd$ay$,  iit 

c.  1790.  —  "  J'ous  pour  quatre  dabonij  qui 
font  environ  cinq  sous  de  France,  d'ezoel- 
lent  poiann  poor  notre  aoaper."— J7afl|/Her, 
ii*  76i> 

DUBASH,  pOBASE,  DBBABH, 

s.  H.  (fnhhd.^Jiitjif,  dofnljiJn  (lit.  'man  of 
two  languages'^  Taw.  tuptUJU.  An  in- 
terpreter; obsolete  except  at  Madras, 
ana  perhaps  there  a.ho  now,  at  least  in 
its  oriffinal  sense ;  [now  it  i.s  applied 
to  a  dressing-boy  or  other  servant 
with  a  European.]  The  Dubtuk  was 
at  Miiflni.s  formerly  a  usual  s^^rvant  in 
every  household  ;  and  there  is  still 
cme  attached  to  each  mercantile  house, 
as  the  broker  transacting  business  with 
natives,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Calcutta  banyan  (q.v.V  According  to 
Drumniond  the  wora  has  a  peciiliar 
meaning  in  Guzerat :  "A  Jhohash'eo  in 
Gu2erat  is  viewed  as  an  evil  spirit, 
who  by  telling  lies,  sets  people  by  the 
ears."  This  illustrates  the  original 
meaning  of  which  might  be 

rendered  in  Buuyau's  fashion  as  Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.— "  Bring  too  pax  and  interpreter, 
Antonio  Femandes."— /ntfui  Office  MSS. 
GaTeta'e  affreement  with  Uie  jangadaa  of 
the  fort  of  Quilon,  Aug.  13. 

[1664. — "Per  noua  oonta  a  ambos  por 
manilha  400  fuioim  e  ao  tiqpay  50  fanoim." 
—Lfturof  Ztemorm,  in  Mgim,  MaUbtcr, 

iii.  1.1 

1073. — "The  Moon  are  rerr  grave  and 
haoghty  in  their  Demeanor,  not  Touchaafing 
to  return  an  Answer  by  a  slave,  but  by  a 
Deubaah. "—/>'/«•,  30. 

[1679.— "The  OobMSof  this  Faoto^  hav- 
ing to  resaine  hia  freedom."— &  Mwitr,  in 

Man.  of  Kifttm  I>tM.  133.] 

1693.— "The  chief  DtUMtSh  was  ordered 
to  treat ...  for  pattinif  a  stop  to  their 

proceedings."    mff'rr,  i.  279. 

1780.— "He  ordered  ixis  Dubaah  to  give 
the  meeeenger  two  pagodas  (sixteen  shil* 
lings) ; — it  was  poor  reward  for  having 
reoeiTed  two  wounds,  and  risked  his  life  in 
bringing  him  intoiiigenoa."— Letter  el  Sir 
T.  Mutu-o,  in  Liff,  i.  26. 

1800.— "TYie  Dubash  there  ought  to  be 

hanged  for  having  ni;iiio  difficulties  in  col- 
lectug  the  rioe."— Letter  uf  Sir  A.  WelUsley, 

c.  1S04. — "I  could  neither  understand 
them  nor  they  me  ;  but  they  would  not  give 


mo  up  until  a  Debash,  whom  Mrs  Sherwrxxi 
had  hired  .  .  .  came  to  my  relief  with  a 
^Unqnin.**— .4«i0M09.       Mn.  fltariwsrf, 

1809.  — "He  (Mr.  North)  drove  at  ouce 
from  the  coo-st  the  tnV)e  of  Aundli 
Debaahes."— Z^.  Valentia,  i.  315. 

1810.  — "In  this  first  boat  a  number  of 
debashes  are  suretoanriTe;"— fFtittmMM, 
V.  M,  i.  133. 

„   *'T1m  Dttbasiiet,  then  all  powerAiI  at 

Madras,  threatened  luss  of  caste,  and 
absolute  destruction  to  any  Bramin  who 
should  daro  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  their 
sacred  language."— J/(nto»'«  L{ft  ^  L^dm, 
30. 

I860.--"  The  moodliars  and  native  r,fficcrs 
.  .  .  wore  superseded  by  Malabar  Dubashea, 
men  aptly  described  as  eneades  to  the  re> 
ligion  of  the  Singhalese,  stmngers  to  their 
habits,  and  animated  bj  no  impulse  but 
estortion."— nMiair«  C^hh,  ii.  72. 

DUBBBBB,  s.  P.— H.  Mtr, 

*a  writer  or  secretary.'  It  occurs  in 
Pelilevi  as  deblr^  connected  with  the 
old  Pers.  dipi,  '  writing.'  The  word  is 
quite  obsolete  in  Indian  use. 

1700  -"The  King  .  .  .  referred  the  ad- 
ju.stment  to  his  Dubbeer,  or  minister,  which, 
amongst  the  Indians,  is  etniivahot  to  the 
Duan  of  the  Mahnmedan  Prinooe.' — 

ii.  §ii.  601. 

DUBBER,  s.  Hind,  (from  Pers.) 
dahbah ;  also,  according  to  Wilson, 
GuxerSti  daharo;  Midir.  dabam.  A 
larpe  oval  vessel,  made  of  green  liufTalo- 
hiae,  which,  after  drying  and  stitteuiug, 
is  used  for  holding  and  transporting 
gfue  or  oil.  The  word  is  used  in  Noiw 
and  South  alike. 

l5U.—"BiiiUt{4imtmtnffCL  t.«.  ghee)  sells 
by  the  mannd,  ana  eomes  hither  (to  Ormuz) 
frotn  Bacoraa  and  from  Reyxel  (.see  BESH- 
IRE) ;  the  most  (however)  that  comes  to 
Ormut  is  from  Diul  and  from  Mamgalor, 
and  oomee  in  certain  great  jan  of  hide, 
dAbua."— il.  JVimo,  2S: 

1673.  — "Did  they  not  boil  their  Butter 
it  would  be  rank,  but  after  it  has  pemod  the 
Fire  they  keep  it  in  Dnppem  the  year 

round."— Fryer,  118. 

1727.— (From  the  Indus  Delta.)  "They 
e\i>ort  great  quantities  of  Butter,  which 
they  gently  melt  and  put  up  in  Jars  called 
Duppaa,  made  of  the  Hides  of  Cattle, 
ahiiii'it  in  the  Figure  of  a  (',]<>}),  with  a  Neck 
and  Mouth  on  one  side."— .4.  IIamiit«iu 
i.  190  :[ed.  1744,  LIST). 

180S /^urMowfof  Shft  of  Bnwch.  in 
who>o  Uw)k.s  a  certain  Mahratta  Sirdar  is 
said  to  stand  debtor  for  a  Crore  of  Rupees 
...  in  early  life  bronght  .  .  .  ghee  in  onb- 
bere  upon  tJs  own  head  hither  fram  Baroda, 
and  retailed  it  .  .  .  in  opoa 
Ji.  J/rtiiHmund,  JlluitrtU'wnt,  «c. 
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1810.—".  .  .  dubbahs  ur  lx>tUed  mudo  of 
liid«.'*~l»'afMaM0M,  F.  Jf.  li  139. 

1845. — "  I  find  no  account  made  <nit  by 
the  priaoner  of  what  becoine  of  theae  dubbu 
of  jriU''-a.  0.  by  ^  a  ir«jN<r,  in  SM, 

DUOKH^  s.  The  slang  distinctive 
name  for  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
ik)iul>ay  service  ;  the  correlative  of  the 
JfnllB  of  Madras  and  of  the  Qoi-His  of 

Benpil.  It  seems  to  have  l><-en  tftkftn 
from  the  term  next  following. 

1803.  —  "  I  thiak  they  manage  it  here 
famoiuily.  Tbttj  bare  neither  the  comforts 
of  a  Bengal  army,  nor  do  they  roogb  it,  like 
the  Ducka."— AV^iiutoii^,  in       1.  5S. 

I860.— "Then  cmme  Sire  Jhono  by  Waye 
of  Baldagh  and  Hormux  t^)  y8  Costys  of 
Ynde  .  .  .  And  atte  what  f'lnco  ye  Knyghte 
<^me  to  Londo,  thovro  y5  flfolke  clepen 
SufkgS  (quasi  DtJCES  INDIAE).^'— 
Extract  from  a  MS.  of  the  Travel*  of  i>ir 
Jokn  Maundrvill  in  the  E.  Indiei^  lately 
disoovered  (Calcutta). 

[In  the  following  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Tarn.  tHJtu^m  might  equal  to  l^Tiss, 
about  8  Ibe.  18  OB. 

[1787.— "We  haTe  fixed  the  produce  of 

-each  vine  at  4  dncka  of  wet  jwpper."-- 
J^urwanfiaJi  of  Tippoo  HulUut^  in  Logan, 
Ji«Ubar,  iSL  UL] 

DUCKS,  BOMBAT.    See  BUM 


1800.— "A  fish  nearly  related  totheial- 
iDOQ  ia  dried  and  exported  in  large  quaatitiea 
ftom  Bombay,  and  baa  aoquina  tin  name  of 
BooAaj  Doflks."— Jfoion,  Bwmah,  278. 

SUFFABAB,   s.    Hind,  (from 

Arabo-Pers.)  dnf^vlar,  tlio  exact 
rationale  oi  which  name  it  is  not 
«aqr  to  explain,  [dafi^,  *a  small  body, 
u  section,'  aafaddr^  '  a  person  in  charge 
of  a  small  hody  of  troojw.'].  A  petty 
officer  of  native  police  (v.  burkun- 
daVM,  V.) ;  and  in  regiments  of  Irregu- 
lar Cavalrv,  a  nnn-coniini?,.<i()ned  offu-er 
corresponding  in  rank  to  a  corporal  or 
naJlr 

1808.— "Tbe  pav  .  .  .  for  tha  dnftdan 
onght  notto  asoaad  86  nipaaa."— 'IFalltMtwt, 

ii.  242. 

DUFTEB,  8.  Ar.— n.  daffar. 
Colloquially  Hhe  uttice,'  and  int«r- 
ebang^ble  with  eateherry,  except 
that  the  latter  generally  implies  an 
office  of  the  nature  of  a  Court.  Daftar- 
Vkdna  is  more  accurate,  [but  this 
usually  means  rather  a  record-room 
where  documents  are  stored].  The 


original  Aralj.  da/tar  is  from  tlie 
Qreek  8t^pa^fn0mhranumj  *a  parch- 
ment,' and  thin  'paper*  (whonee  also 
di^iUieria).  and  was  applied  to  loose 
sheets  filed  on  a  string,  which  fonned 
the  record  of  accounts ;  hence  daftar 
becomes  'a  register,'  a  public  record. 
In  A  rail,  any  account- book  is  still  a 
daftar,  and  in  8.  India  dc^ar  means  a 
l>undle  of  iDiuierted  papers  tied  up  in 
a  cloth,  [the  lj<t.<tn  of  Upper  India]. 

c.  1590.— "  Honest  experienced  offioera 
upon  whose  forehead  the  ataaap  of  oorraofe- 

iiess  shines,  write  the  agreement  upon  loose 
jui^cs  and  shoetf,  m  that  the  transaction 
cannot  be  fi>rjfotlfii.  Tlicse  lo<Jse  jihoetn, 
into  which  all  auRodt  are  entered,  ore  called 
the  daftar."— ilia,  i.  960,  and  aee  JIMU 
mann't  note  there. 

[1757. — **.  .  .  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year  they  take  a  discharge  according  to 
cu^itnri).  ;md  that  they  dulivor  the  aooounta 
of  their  Zemindarr^  agrceuhle  to  the  stated 
forms  every  year  into  the  Dufter  C'nna  of 
the  Sircar.  .  .  ." — Sunmudjor  the  Compamji^t 
Xemindcmrv,  in  FercfiC,  View  of  Meiuai, 
Apik  147.] 

DUFTEBDAR,  s.  Ar.  —  P.  — 
11.  daftardOry  is  or  was  ''the  head 
native  reveinie  officer  on  the  Cnllei  tor's 
and  Sul>-Col lector's  establishment  of 
t  he  Bombay  Presidcncv  "  ( Wilmn).  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  Daftaxdar  was  often  a  mini.ster  of 
great  ]K)\ver  and  im{x)rtan<'e,  as  in  the 
case  of  Maliommefl  Bey  Daftardar,  in 
Eg^'pt  in  the  time  of  iNIahonuned  'Ali 
Pasha  (see  Lam's  Mod.  E^ptm.^  ed. 
18G0,  pp.  1S7-188).  The  aeoount  of 
the  const itutinn  nf  the  office  of  Daft- 
'irddr  in  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
cout^ueror  of  Persia,  Hulitgu,  will  ne 
found  in  a  document  translated  1>y 
Hammer-Purg>^tall  in  hia  Qttch,  der 
Coldeiun  HonU^  497-501. 

DUFTSBT,  s.  Hind,  ihffnrl.  A 
ser\aTit  in  an  Indian  office  (Bengal), 
whuse  business  it  ia  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  records,  dusting  and 
binding  them  ;  also  to  pen-meiidinp, 
paper-ruling,  makiufl  of  enveloj>e.s,  &c. 
In  Ifadras  these  offioes  are  done  by  a 
Moochy.  [For  the  military  .sen.se  of 
the  word  in  Afghanistan,  see  quotation 
from  Ferri^r  below.] 

1810.— "The  Duftoree  or  office-keeper 
att«n(l!<  ."Solely  to  those  general  matters  in 
an  office  which  do  not  oome  within  the  notice 
of  the  craRHiet,  OT  olarka."— ITtMiaaiMN, 
V,  M.  i.  276. 
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''^^'^  Afsbui  Mnrr  ooa- 

siflts  of  the  three  divisiona  of  Kabul,  Kanda- 
hAT,  and  Herat;  of  these,  the  troops  called 
D«fterU  (which  receive  pay)*  ptwent  the 
following  effective  foroe." — X 
Afghan*,  315  m^.] 

DUGGIE,  s.  A  word  uh*'(1  in  the 
Pegu  teak  trade,  for  a  lung  aquared 
timber.  Milburn  (1813)  nays:  "Dog- 
gies are  tiniLei-s  of  teak  from  27  to 
30  feet  loQKt  ixovii  17  to  24  inches 
square."  Sir  A.  Phayre  bdlevefl  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Burmese 
htdp-tfyi.  The  first  syllable  means  the 
*  cross-beam  of  a  house,'  the  second, 
*big' ;  benoe  *big*beam.' 

DUOONO,  s.  The  cetaceous  niani- 
nial,  JJaluore  duycniy.  The  word  is 
Malay  Mifpung^  also  Javan.  Atywi?; 

Macassar,  ruynna.  The  etyniolop^'  we 
do  not  know.  [The  word  came  Vo  us 
from  the  name  Duguntj,  naed  in  the 
Philii»iiint'  island  of  Leyte,  and  wits 

Bjpulari.sfd  in  its  present  form  by 
uffon  in  17G0.    See  N.E.D.] 

DXTMBOOW,  v.,  and  DUMB 
OOWED,  participle.  To  brow-beat, 
to  oow ;  and  cowed,  brow-beaten,  aet- 
down.  This  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
Anglo-Indian  diale<  t .  Jhrm  khdnd^ '  to 
eat  one's  breath,'  is  a  Hind,  idiom  for 
'  to  be  sUent.'  Hobton-Jobeon  converts 
this  into  ;i  tninsitive  verb,  to  damkhdo, 
and,  both  spelling  and  meaning  being 
affected  by  Sn^iah  auggertfons  of 
sound,  this  oomea  in  Anglo-Indian 
use  to  imply  rmrinri  and  sil*mring.  [A 
more  prubahle  derivation  is  from 
Hind.  dhamhSnd^*  chide,  aoold, 
threaten,  to  repre.ss  l>v  threats  OF  re- 
proof {ruuu,  k.  iHct!).] 

pUMDTJM,  n.p.  Tlie  mune  of  a 
military  cantonment  4^  miles  N.W.  of 
Calcutta,  which  was  for  seventy  years 
(1783-1869)  the  head-quart,  is  <if  that 
famous  forp^  tlie  Px-iipil  Artillery. 
The  name,  which  occurs  at  intervals  in 
Bengal,  is  no  donht  P. — ^H.  dam- 
darmi^  'a  moimd  or  el«-vatvd  Kittery.' 
At  Dumdum  was  signed  the  treaty 
which  restored  the  Britisli  settlements 
after  the  re-capture  uS  Cslcntta  in 
1757.  fit  lias  rtK'ently  given  a  name 
to  the  dumdum  or  expanding  bullet, 
made  in  the  arsenal  there.] 

[1830.  —  ProApectiu  of  the  "Domdnm 
Golfing  Caub."— "  We  ooi«iataIate  thMn  on 


the  prospect  of  iwliig  tiiat  naUe  and 

gentleman -like  game  established  in  BeDgat.** 
—Or.  SjM/rt.  Mag.,  reprint  1873,  i.  407. 
1848.—"  <  Pooh !  nooMiiM, '  mid  Joe,  highly 

flnttnr. '!  '!  recollect,  sir,  there  waa  a  pirl 
at  Dumdum,  u  daughter  of  Cutler  uf  thu 
••Vrtillery  .  .  .  who  made  a  dead  set  at  me 
in  the  year  '4.'"— Fom^  >V»r,  i.  2.% 
od.  1887. 

[1886.  -  "Tl.o  Kininchi  (seo  CEANCHEE) 
has  been  ro})laced  by  tho  ordinary  Dam* 
dmnmer,  or  P£lki  carriage  over  Ainee  Um 
year  1856. "—Sa/.  Review,  Jan.  23. 

[1900.— "A  modero  murderer  came  for- 
ward proudly  with  the  dandom."— /Mrf. 
Aug.  4.J 

DUMPOKE,  s.  A  name  given  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  kitchen  to  a  Imkt  tl 
dish,  consisting  usually  of  a  duck, 
lK>ned  and  stuffed.  The  word  ia  Pera. 
dampjikht,  •air-cooked,'  i.e.  l»aked.  A 
recipe  for  a  dish  so  galled,  as  used 
in  Akbar'a  Idtchen,  is  in  the  fint 
quotation: 

c.  1590.— "Dampukht.  lOwers  ine.it ;  2  .«. 
ghi ;  1  8.  onioos ;  11  m.  fresh  singer ;  10  m. 
pepper ;  3  d.  mr6amanm,**'—JRiikt\  61. 

1G73.  — "Tlitse  L'at  highly  of  all  Fle^h 
Dnmpoked,  which  i«  baked  with  Spioe  in 
Butter?WVyw,  88. 

"Baked  Meat  they  call  Dumpoke 
which  ia  drejwed  with  sweet  Herbs  aind 
Butter,  with  vthcme  Grary  tiKqf  swellow  Bice 

dry  Boiled."— /6irf.  404. 

1689.—"  ...  and  a  dumpoked  Fowl, 
that  is  lK)ird  will)  Butter  m  any  small 
Vessel,  and  stuft  with  Kaisius  and  Almond* 
is  another  (Dish)."— Ovin^toii,  887. 

DUMBEE,  Hind,  damp,  a  copper 
coin  of  verj'  low  value,  not  now  exist- 
ing.  (See  under  DAM). 

182S.— In  Malwa  "there  are  4  covniet  to 
tkgtmda;  3  ffundtu  to  a  dunrie;  2  dumrir* 
to  a  rMauM ;  3  dumn'rs  to  a  <KNdiunrie ; 

and  iilmiirlrs  to  an  ml  Utah  or  half  pice." — 
MiUcoim,  Central  India,  2nd  od.  li.  194; 
[86  note]. 

DI7N0AREE,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
and  inferior  cotton  cloth;  the  word 

i.s  not  in  any  dictionary  that  we  know. 
[I'latts  eives  H.  dwngtiy  *a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth/  The  AfrtdftM  Glou.  gives  TeL 
dnmiidi,  which  is  derived  from  Dangidi^ 
a  village  near  Bombay.  Molej^worth 
in  his  Mahr,  Diet,  gives:  Donga ri 
Kdfar.  a  term  originally  for  the 
common  country  cloth  sold  in  the 
Quarter  contiguous  to  the  Donoari 
kiUa  (Fort  George,  Bombay),  applied 
now  to  poor  and  low-priced  cotton 
cloth.  JBtenoe  in  the  oormpiion  Dwh- 
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ffaru."  He  traces  the  woi"d  to  dongarv, 
"a  little  hill."  Dungaree  is  woven 
with  two  or  more  threads  togetlier  in 
the  wel)  and  woof.  The  finer  kinds 
are  uaed  for  clothing  by  poor  people ; 
tlie  eoaner  for  nils  iw  natiTe  DoatB 
and  tent.<^.  The  same  word  fleeiDS  to 
l»e  used  of  silk  (see  below).] 

1618.—"  We  tmded  with  the  NatumlU  for 
Clores  ...  by  faertering  and  exchanging 
cott^in  cloth  of  Caiulmy  and  Coronuxndfll 
for  Cluvus.  Tho  sorts  requested,  and  prices 
that  they  yeelded.  Ommtfou  of  Jiarockit, 
6  CJattMa  of  Ckufm,  .  .  .  Oongtditeii  tlM 

i.  863. 

1673. — "Alonjr  the  Coasts  are  Bombeim 
.  .  .  Carwar  for  Dun^arMt  and  the  weighti- 

ri812.— "The  Prince's  Mc-wcngcr  .  ,  . 
tofd  him,  '('t>nie,  now  is  the  tinio  to  oi>en 
your  piirso-strings ;  you  aro  no  longer  a 
merchant  or  in  priaon;  you  are  do  longer 
to  sell  DnngmrM  (a  ■peoiee  of  coaree  Unen)." 
— Morier,  Jminiry  through  Persia,  26.] 


1S18.— « 


(lii6OflstoatoD)400. " 


[1880. — **  In  addition  to  those  which  were 

renl  .  .  .  were  long  line-*  of  sham  butteries, 
known  to  sailors  as  Dungaree  forts,  and 
which  were  made  niuijily  of  c<>an«o  cloth  or 
canvas,  stretched  and  {tainted  so  as  to 
rcHomblo  Ijatteries."— A.  O/tjpjbnil,  JVbm  o/ 
Ld.  Elgin's  Mi.iitioit,  ii.  6.] 

1868.— "Such  dungaree  aayou  now  pay 
half  a  rupee  a  yard  for,  you  eoold  then  buy 

from  20  to  40  yards  i>cr  rupee.'*'— JftM 
Frtrt't  Old  Ihxcan.  Day$^  p.  xxiv. 

[1900.—"  From  this  thread  the  Doagari 
Ta-sar  is  prepared,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  organziue  of  silk,  being  both  twisted 
and  dooiaed.''— r«ii|f  AHTMm,  e»  «tt, 
95.] 

DUBBAB,  8.  A  Court  or  Levee. 
Pers.  ffftrhdr.  Also  the  Executive 
Government  of  a  Native  State  (Car- 
negie). **In  Kattywar,  by  a  curious 
idiom,  the  chief  himself  is  so  addressed : 
*  Yes,  Durbar ' ;  'no,  Durbar,'  being 
common  replies  to  him." — {M.-Qm. 

1609.— "On  the  left  hand,  fhorow  another 
gate  yoa  enter  into  an  inner  conrt  where  the 
King  kaepes  his  Darter."— JViairlrtJM,  in 
i'wrAaii,  i.  482. 

1618.— "The  tenth  of  Tanuary,  I  wont  to 
Court  at  foure  in  the  ouening  to  the  Dnrbar, 
which  is  the  place  where  the  Mfxjoll  sits  out 
di^,  to  entertaine  ttrangera,  to  receiue 
PetftioM  and  Presents,  to  ghne  commands, 
to  jieo  and  to  be  scene." — Sir  T.  Ruf,  in 
J*urcha$y  i.  641 ;  [with  some  slight  differences 
Of  readings  in  Hak.  800. 1.  ICNQ. 


16S3.— "Thia  pUce  they  call  the  Oadia 
(or  place  of  Ooonelll)  where  Law  and  JiisUoe 

was  administered  according  to  the  Ciistomo 
of  the  Ck)untrey."— IK.  Bruton,  in  JIail. 
T.  61. 

0.1760.—".  .  .  U  faut  ee  rappeller  oes 
tem  dlramiliations  oh  1e  Francois  tftoient 

foro^  pour  lo  bien  do  lour  nmimerce,  d"aller 
timidement  porter  leuni  prestins  et  leurs 
hommages  k  de  petia  chefs  do  fiourgadea 
que  nous  n'admetone  anjourdliui  k  noa  I>or* 
bards  que  lorsque  noa  inlMla  renjge&t." 
—Letter  ot  M.  de  Buttif,  in  Omrndg^T* 
AccoutUf  p.  xtix. 

1798.— **  At  mv  dnzter  yesterday  I  had 

proof  of  the  afiectinn  cntertjiined  by  the 
mitives  for  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Profes- 
sors of  the  Hindu  Law,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attendance  upon  him,  burrt  into 
unrestrained  tears  when  they  spoke  to  me." 

—  T'  !'jnviuftth,  Mnn.  i.  289. 

1609.—"  It  was  the  durbar  of  the  native 
Qentoo  Prinooi.''- Zrf.  VahiUia,  i.  862. 

[1826. — ,  .  a  Durbar,  or  police-officer, 
should  have  men  in  waitiiM^.  .  .  ."—PandM' 
nmff  Avf,  ed.  1878,  i.  m) 

1875.—"  Sitting  there  in  the  ontro  of  the 
dnrbar,  we  amMed  at  our  flret  nautch."— 
'Sir  M,  R,  Cfnmt  Jhtg^  in  Ctmlkmp.  Jtar., 

July. 

[1881. — "Near  the  centre  (at  Amritsar) 
lies  the  sncrcd  tank,  from  whof^e  uiidst  risM 
the  Darbar  iiahib,  or  great  temple  of  the 
Sikh  faith."- /«i|Mrra<  Gautteer,  i.  186.] 

DUBGAH,  8.  P.  darr/dh.  Properly 
a  royal  court.  But  the  habitual  use  of 
the  word  in  India  is  for  the  ahrine  of  a 
(Mahomniedan)  Saint,  h  place  of  re> 

ligious  resort  and  prayer. 

1782. — "Adjoining  is  a  diUKaw  or  burial 
place,  with  a  view  of  the  ritvr."— J7oclgiM, 

102. 

1807.— "The  dhnrgaw  may  invariably 
be  seen  to  occupy  those  scites  pre-eminent 
for  comfort  and  \n^!ini v. "—WiUmMmn,  Ori- 
enial  FiM  J^poHf,  lil. 

1888.—".  .  .  ho  \vas  :i  relation  of  the 
.  .  •  mperiorof  thel)iuaata|and  this  is  now 
a  mAdent  proleetkm.^— As  KuxtiSboAt 
a.  278. 

DURIAN,  DOEIAN,  s.  Malay 
diiren,  Molucca  form  dnriydn^  from 
duriy  'a  thorn  or  prickle,  [and  dn^  the 
common  substantival  eudintf;  Mr. 
Skeat  gives  the  standard  lulay  as 
diiriynn  or  rfunon]  ;  the  great  fruit  of 
the  tree  ^N.  O.  Bombacme)  called  by 
botanists  Durio  zibethinus,  D.  C.  The 
tree  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  tlio  nearest 
islands ;  from  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  Tenasaeiim  on  one  nde  uid  to 
Mindanao  on  the  otiher. 
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The  earliest  Enn)j>ean  iiu*ntion  of 
this  fruit  is  that  by  N  icolo  C<)nti.  The 
nunge  is  thus  rendered  by  Winter 
Jones:  "In  this  island  (Sumatra) 
there  also  grows  a  greeu  fruit  which 
they  call  aurianOf  of  the  size  of  a 
( ut  umber,  ^Vlien  opened  five  fruiU 
are  found  within,  resembling  oblong 
oranges.  The  taste  varies  like  that  oi 
cheese."   (In  India  in  tlu  XVth  Cent., 

1».  9.)  We  give  the  original  Latin  of 
^oggio  below,  which  luust  be  more 
correctly  ren^wd  thus :  '*'niey  hsve 
a  green  fruit  which  tlipy  lall  dnriafi, 
asuigas  a  ^^'ater-nielon.  Inside  there 
are  five  things  like  elongated  oranges, 
and  resenibfing  thick  butter,  with  a 
combi  tuition  of  flavours."  (See  CwrkUi, 
below). 

The  dorian  in  Sumatra  often  forms  a 

staple  article  <)f  fo<xl,  sis  the  jack  (q  v.) 
does  in  Malabar.  By  natives  and  old 
European  residents  in  the  Malay  regions 
in  wni<h  it  is  produce<l  the  dorian  is 
regarded  as  iiu'oni]>arribl(>,  hut  novice.*? 
have  a  ditiiculty  in  getting  over  the 
]ieculiar,  steong,  and  offensive  odour 
of  tlie  fruit,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
usual  to  open  it  away  from  the  house, 
and  which  procured  for  it  the  inelegant 
Dut<h  nickname  of  stancker.  "When 
that  aversion,  Itowever,  is  conquered, 
many  fall  int<»  the  taste  of  the  natives, 
and  beconie  jia.ssionatelv  fond  of  it." 
(CrajrfuH,  }{.  of  Ind.  ^Arch.  i.  419.) 

tVValiace  {Malay  Arch.  57)  says  that 
«  could  not  bair  the  smell  When  he 
"  first  tried  it  in  Malaccii,  but  in 
Horneo  I  found  a  rijHi  fruit  on  the 
ground,  and,  eating  it  out  of  doors,  I 
at  once  became  a  confirmed  Duriau 
eater  .  .  .  the  more  y<»u  eat  of  it  the 
leas  you  feel  inclined  to  stop,  in  fact 
to  eat  Dorians  is  a  new  sensation^ 
worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  ex- 
perience."] Our  forefathers  had  not 
such  delicate  noses,  as  may  be  ^thered 
from  some  of  the  older  notices.  A 
Oovemor  of  the  Strait.s  f«>me  forty- 
five  years  ago,  used  to  compare  the 
Dman  to  *carrion  in  custard.' 

e.  1440. — "Fmetamviridem  haheDtnomine 

durlanom,  mapnitudinc  curumeri!*,  in  quo 
nuiU  tjuiijque  veliiti  niiilanincia  oblonga, 
varii  sajxiris,  iiistar  butyri  c<>agulati.'  — 
J'l'P'Tti,  tir  Vitrirtalf  Furtnnne,  Lib.  iv. 

1552. — "  Durions,  which  are  fashioned 
Uke  MtidMlcas"  (IHQuAudkrfa,  it  86fi. 

ir-fi^.  "Among  ihcfo  fruits  was  one 
kind  now  known  by  the  name  of  dorions, 
a  tUng  graatly  ettaensd,  sad  so  Itudous 


that  the  Malacca  merchants  tell  bow  a  cer- 
tain  trader  came  to  that  port  with  a  ship 
load  of  fi^reat  value,  and  he  consumed  the 
whole  of  it  in  guzzling  dnriona  and  in  gallan- 
tries snaog  the  Msmy  guto."— Bstrroi^  II. 
vi.  i. 

1R68. — "  A  gentleman  in  this  country 
(Portujjnicsc  Inula)  tells  mo  that  he  remem- 
Iwrs  to  huvo  read  in  a  Tuscan  version  <jf 
Pliny,  *nobt/''s  doxfiUMS.'  I  have  since 
askcKl  him  to  find  the  vumge  in  order  that  1 
might  tmoe  it  in  the  Latin,  but  up  to  fbie 
time  he  mjt  he  has  not  found  it."  Chutim, 
f.  85. 

1588. — "  There  is  one  that  is  called  in  the 
Malacca  tonpiic  durion,  and  is  so  good  that 
I  have  hejird  it  attirnicd  \^\•  manic  that  have 
gone  aViout  the  wurlde,  that  it  doth  oxceedo 
in  savour  all  others  that  ever  they  had 
seene  or  tasted.  .  .  .  Some  do  say  that 
have  seene  it  that  it  aeometh  to  be  that 
wherewith  Adam  did  transgreoae,  being 
carried  awav  l)y  the  fingular  MTOOr.'*— 
I'arke*  Mmtloza,  ii.  318. 

1598.  —  'Dnryoen  is  a  fruit  yt  only  grow- 

oth  in  Malaccn,  .iikI  is  so  mm  li  oomedod  by 
those  which  have  prr»uu*l  ve  sjime,  thai  there 
is  no  fruito  in  the  world  to  bee  compared 
with  it."— Z,.W/,..^<-«,  102;  [Hak.  Svk-.  i.  f.ll 

1599.  — The  Dorian,  Carletti  thought, 
had  a  smell  of  onions,  and  ho  did  not  at 
first  much  like  it.  but  when  at  last  be  gut 
used  to  thia  be  liked  the  fruit  greatly,  and 
thought  nothing  of  a  simple  and  natural 
kind  could  l>e  tji.sto<l  which  jKj-isessod  a 
more  complex  and  claUorate  variety  of 
odours  ana  tiavoun  than  this  did.  —  See 
Viaffffi,  Flormoe,  1701;  PL  II.  p.  211. 

IGOl.  — "Duryoen  .  .  .  ad  apertionem 
primam  .  .  .  putridum  cocpo  roaolet,  sed 
dotcm  tamcn  divinnm  illam  omnem  guattti 

profundit." — It'l-ri/,  iv.  33. 

fl610.— "  The  Darion  tree  nearly  resembles 
a  }tear  tree  in  nix*."— iVvnf  de  Lamlt  Hak. 

Soc.  ii.  366.] 

1615.  —  "There  groweth  a  certume  fruit, 
prickled  like  a  ches-nut,  and  as  big  iw  one's 
tist,  the  best  in  the  world  to  eato,  these  are 
somewhat  coetly,  all  other  fruita  being  at 
an  ea.-<io  rate.  It  mu^t  1»c  broken  with 
force  and  therein  in  cont!iine<l  a  whit«  liquor 
like  vnto  croame,  never  the  lesso  it  yields  a 
very-  rn.suuory  sent  like  to  a  rotten  oynion, 
and  it  is  called  Esturion  "  (probably  a  mia- 
print).— />r  Mont'orf,  27. 

1727. —  'The  Durean  is  another  exoellent 
Fruit,  but  offensive  to  some  People's  NoMB, 
for  it  amella  venr  like  .  .  .  but  when  once 
tasted  the  rnneir  vanishes." — A.  Iftmilton, 

il  81  ;  [cd.  1744,  ii.  SO]. 

1866.— "  The  fetid  Doiiaa,  prioM  of  fruitu 
to  thoae  who  like  it,  bat  chief  of  abomma- 

tions  to  all  8tmnpcrs  and  novice*,  does  not 
grow  within  the  prcwnt  torritorio'*  of  Ava, 
but  the  King  makes  great  efforts  to  obtain 
a  aupfdy  in  eatable  condition  from  the  Te- 
naaaerim  Coast  King  Tharawadi  naed  to 
lay  post-horses  from  Mart.iban  .\va,  to 
bring  his  uduriferuus  delicacy." — I'k/c, 
JfMoa  to  Awa,  181. 
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1878.— **Tfae  Doitell  will  ^row  as  Imrge 

as  n  man's  hend,  is  covered  clo«Mjly  with 
terribly  sharp  t*pinc«,  sot  hoxugonally  upon 
its  hard  nkin,  and  when  npe  it  falls  ;  if  it 
Hhoiild  strike  any  one  under  the  tree,  eevere 
injury  or  death  may  fa«  the  fMuH."— 
M'Sarr,  Perot,  60. 

1886. — **I  prooeaded  .  .  .  vndflr  •  oon- 
tinufms  tdiade  of  tall  Dnrlan  traoa  from  35 

to  40  feet  high.  ...  In  the  flowerinR  time 
it  wiLs  a  most  pleasant  shady  woo<l  ;  hut 
later  in  the  .'iea.^on  tho  chance  of  a  fruit 
now  and  then  defending  on  one'ti  head 
would  be  1ms  agreeable."  Kote. — "Of  this 
fruit  the  natives  are  pe-n-iionatoly  fond  ;  .  .  . 
and  the  elephants  flock  t<>  iLs  shade  in  the 
fruiting  time;  but,  more  singular  still,  the 
tiger  is  said  to  devour  it  with  avidity." — 
IMm,  A  Jfaiuraiitea  Wandmngi,  p.  210. 

DURJUN,  s.   H.  daiyan^  a  corr.  of 

the  English  dozen. 

DUBWAOT,  >  H.  from  P.  dar- 
iPfiu,  (iarhiln.  A  <li><>rkeeper.  A 
duiiiebtic  servant  ao  uilled  is  lUiual  in 
the  larger  houses  of  Calcutta.  He  is 
portt^^r  at  the  gate  of  the  campound 

(q.v.). 

[c.  1590.— "The  PflT^nt,  or  Port«rM.  A 
thonaand  of  these  active  men  are  employed 
to  guard  the  palace."— i.  2i>8.] 

c.  17.^5.— "Denraa."— list  ol  aenraatsin 

Jves,  50. 

1781. — (After  an  aoeoant  of  an  alWed 

attempt  to  seize  Mr.  Hit  ky's  Dorif^in).  "  Mr. 
Hicky  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks. That  ho  is  elojirly  of  opinion  that 
these  horrid  Assassins  wanted  to  dispatch 
him  whilat  he  lay  a  sleep,  as  a  Door-van  is 
well  known  to  l>e  the  alarm  of  the  Huuse,  to 
prevent  whieh  the  Villians  wanted  to  carry 
him  off,— and  tluu  prceiiiitate  (light  the 
moment  they  beard  Mr.  Jducky's  Voice  put6 
it  past  a  Doubt." — RefleoHoas  on  the  oon- 
.«c<|uence  of  the  late  attempt  made  to 
Assassinate  the  Printer  of  the  original  Jiea- 
gai  OoMlU  (in  the  same,  April  14). 

17^1.  —  "Yesterday  at  daybreak,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  hiirrid  murder  vias  com- 
mitted ufion'the  Dirwan  of  Thomas  Martin, 
Esq." — la  ^(ofi  K'jrr,  i.  V2. 

"  In  the  entrance  y>as8age,  often 
onbOUl  aideeof  it,  is  a  r  ii.sed  tlixir  with  one 
or  two  open  cclb,  in  which  the  Darwaas 
(or  doorkeepers)  sit,  lie,  and  deep— in  fact 
dweU."—  Cue,  JUnew,  voL  lis.  p.  207. 

•  DUBWAUZA-BUND.  The  for- 
mula hv  which  a  native  servant  in  an 
Angln- Indian  liousehold  intimates  that 
his  master  or  mistress  caimot  receive  a 
riaitor — *Not  at  home' — without  the 
untruth.  It  is  elliptical  for  darwdsn 
band  haif '  the  door  is  dosed.' 


[1877.— "When  they  did  not  find  bin 

there,  it  \va.s  Darwaza  bund."— 4dfl«mffer» 

The  City  oj  ^unthuu,  i.  125.] 

DUSSEBA.  DASSOBA,  DAS- 
EHBA,  s.  Skt.  daJahard,  U.  dtuhard, 
Mahr.  datrd;  the  ninf -nights  (or  ten 
days')  festival  in  October,  also  called 
Dnnjd-piijtf  (siee  DOORQA  P.).  In  the 
w«-.st  and  south  of  India  tlus  holiday, 
taking  nlace  after  the  close  of  the  wet 
sea.Hon,  Ijecanie  a  great  militarv  tVstiviil, 
and  the  period  when  military  expedi- 
tions were  entered  ujran.  The  Mah- 
fattas  w^  alleged  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  a  way  characteristic  of 
thein,  by  destroying  a  village  1  The 
popular  etymology  of the  word  and  that 
accejitcd  hy  tin- i u-st  authorities,  is  rfa.-f, 
'ten  (sins)'  and  /uir,  'that  wliich  takes 
away  (or  expiates).'  It  Ls  ixrhajiK, 
rather  connected  with  the  ten  day.s' 
duration  of  the  feast,  or  with  iti  chief 
day  being  the  10th  of  the  mouth 
(AM$ia) ;  but  the  origin  is  decidedly 
obscure. 

c.  l.'iQO.— "The  autumn  harvest  he  ."'hall 
Ix^in  to  collect  fpmi  the  Deshereh,  which  i.-* 
another  Hindix>  festival  that  nl.^'i  hai*pens 
differently,  from  tho  boginuine  of  Virgo  to 
the  commencement  of  Libra. ' — Ayt^n,  tr. 
aiadirhi,  ed.  1800,  i.  307  ;  [tr.  Jarr^tt,  ii.  46'. 

1785. — "On  the  anniverBary  of  the  Dna- 
harah  you  wiU  diatrifante  amoog  the 

Ilindoos,  oomposing  your  escort,  a  ffoat  to 
every  ton  men." ~Tippoo'$  LeUeri,  16*. 

1799.— "On  tho  Institution  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hindoo  Festival  of  the  Itaa- 
rah,"  publidied  (1820)  in  Trvm,  Bomb, 
Lit.   s^^.  uL  78  $efq.     (By  Sir  John 

Malcolm.) 

1812.— "The  Oeorta  ...  are  allowed  to 

adjourn  annually  during  the  Hindoo  festival 
called  duaaarah.'  — /V/t^  Jtejiorl,  37. 

1818.— "This  being  the  desserah,  a  great 

Hindoo  festival  .  .  .  wo  resolved  to  delay 
our  dejHirture  and  see  some  part  of  the 
ceremonies."— /Wka^  Or.  Mm.  tf.  97  i  (2aA 
ed.  ii.  450). 

DimrooB,  mrsTooBT,  s.  p.— 

H.  dastUTj  •custom'  [«(<•  DE8T00R,] 
da^Uri,  'that  which  is  customarv. 
That  commission  or  percentage  on  the 
money  jxissing  in  anv  aush  transaction 
which,  with  or  witjiout  acknowledg- 
ment or  permission,  sticks  to  the 
fingers  of  the  ^^t  of  ]»ayraent.  Such 
'customary'  appropriations  are,  we 
believe,  ver^  nearly  as  common  in 
England  as  in  India ;  a  fact  of  which 
newspaper  corresjxjndence  from  time 
to  time  makes  us  aware»  though  Euro- 
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peaBB  in  India,  in  oondenmhig  the 

natives,  often  forget,  or  are  ignorant 
of  this.  In  India  the  practice  is  per- 
haps more  distinctly  Tecogniaed,  as  the 
word  denotes.  Ibn  Batuta  tells  xis 
that  at  the  Conrt  of  Delhi,  in  his  time 
(c.  1340),  the  custom  was  for  the 
officials  to  deduct  ^  of  every  sura 
vliirli  the  Sultan  ordered  to  be  ]>aid 
from  the  treasury  (see  /.  B.  pp.  4C^, 
426,  &c.). 

[1616.— "The  dnstiixla  in  all  bought 
goodes  .  .  .  i-^  a  ereatnafeler.''— tflirf.  Jcoc, 
Uak.  Soc.  ii.  350.] 

1638.— "Cei  TBllett  ne  sont  point  wmiTia 

Vi^U,  m.iis  ont  Icnrs  papes,  dont  ila 
s'ontretiennent,  quoy  qu'ils  no  numUint  iju'^ 
trois  on  qimtro  Koiiiun  par  movH  .  .  .  maia  | 
ilB  ont  leur  tour  da  baatoo,  qu  ila  appellent 
Tattury,  qu'ilH  nreiment  an  oonnnteiaeot  I 
du  Maistro  <ie  cefuy  dont  ils  achottent  (juel- 
que  chose.  "—J/a»uif^/</o,  Paris,  1659,  224. 

[1679.— **  The  usu&Il  Dtiatoore  ahall  be 

Sully  diTidmL"— &  MiuUr,  in  Kidna 
m.  186.] 

1680.—"  It  is  also  ordered  that  in  future 
the  VaL-ils  (see  VAKEEL),  MuUmidees  (see 
MOOTSUDDY),  or  Writers  of  the  Tagad- 

qeem,*    Dumirrs,    (')  f  <>r   overseers  of  tho 

Weavers,  and  the  Pican  and  Podars  shall 
not  reoaire  any  monthly  mg*^  *ball  be 
content  with  the  DostOOr  ...  of  a  quarter 
anna  in  the  nipee,  which  the  merebanta  and 

woavcr-i  arc  to  allow  them.  The  DnstOOr 
may  be  divided  twice  a  year  or  oftcner  hy 
the  Chief  and  Council  among  tho  »<aid  em- 
ployers."—/Y.  St.  &M.  Gnu.,  Dec.  2.  In 
JfoUst  and  BxtraeU,  No.  If.  p.  61. 

1(J81.— "For  the  farino  of  Dustoory  on 
ooolay  hire  at  Pagodas  20  per  annum 
raoelTed  a  part  .  .  .  (Pag.)  13  OD  O.**— 
Jan.  10;  Ihid.  No.  III.  p.  45. 

fl684.— "The   Honble.    Comp.  having 
ordered  .  .  .  <]iat  the  Dustore  npon  their 
Investment  ...  be   brought   into  the 
Oenerall  Books."— Pringle^  2wy. 
Gfo.  Ist  ser.  iii.  68.] 

1780.—"  It  neTw  eea  be  In  thepowar  of 
n  superintendent  of  FoHee  to  reform  the 
MumUerless  aVniHes  which  servant"  of  every 
Uenoniinatiun  huvo  intrv>duce<l.  and  now 
support  on  tho  Brond  Basis  of  DnilOOir." — 
Hu  Jcy's  Bengal  Gazdt-.  \pril  29. 

178f,._"Tho  Pulilic  .ire  hereby  informed 
that  no  CommiH-sion,  Hn  kenige,  or  Duatoor 
is  charged  by  the  ikkak,  or  permitted  to  be 


•  Tugndrig\r,  utnlof  ttM  Mahrattas,  wns  an  offlcr 
who  enforced  the  .SUiti»  demaii'l-*  a^^iiin!*!  d'-fnull- 
tog  cultivmtors  (iri7«<>n);  aii<l  no  riouht  H  was 
herw  Rti  oftio-r  «!iniilarly  <>niiilnyH<l  to  piifnn  e  th" 
I'xctulHiti  of  <  - utnirlH  liy  w««vpnt  and  others 
who  hft(i  rt'ifjv.d  advancpH.  It  is  a  rornii.tion 
of  Pith,  (•ikdznijlr,  fnjm  Ar.  t'Th'tn't ,  importtinity 
(see  quoUtion  of  isii*,  uiid<  r  DHORNA). 

It  Mr.  F.  Brandt  ■ugK'»-t->  tluit  Uus  wonl  may 
be  Telegu  rfcuminr,  tumu  a  m>>asiir>'  of 

and  iiowilbly  the  "  l)umler<  "  in.iy  liav  li^eQ  thoaa 
eotittail  to  raoaiTe  the  diu^wrw  iu  giaia.] 


taken  by  any  Agent  or  Servant  employed  hf 
them."— In  Srton-Karr,  i.  130. 

1795.—"  All  servants  belonging  to  the 
Company's  Shed  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  demanding  or  receiving  anv 
f  eo8  or  daatooxs  en  any  pretenoe  wliatever.*' 

—Ibrd.  ii.  16. 

1824.—"  The  profits  however  he  made 
daring  the  voyage,  and  by  a  dustoory  on 
all  the  alma  given  or  reoeiTed  .  .  .  were  so 
oeorfderabla  that  on  hfa  retnni  some  of  hia 
confidential  disciples  had  a  quaml  with 
him."— i/e6«r,  ed.  1844,  i,  198. 

1866.<— '* ...  of  all  tazea  amall  and  great 
the   heaviest   is  dxutMn»,"'-Tm^/an, 

iMutk  BttngaiotP,  217. 

DUSTXJCK,  s.  P.  dastak,  ['  a  little 
hand,  hand-clapping  to  attract  atten- 
tion, a  notice '].  A  pass  or  permit.  The 
dudweks  granted  oy  the  Company's 
covenantea  servants  in  the  early  half 
of  the  18th  century  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  instrument  of  abiue,  or 
hone  of  contention,  with  the  native 
authorities  in  Beug^.  [The  modern 
sense  of  the  word  in  if.  India  is  a 
notice  of  the  revenue  demand  aerred 
on  a  defaulter.] 

1716. — "A  passport  or  ihiltnitlL  aigned 
by  the  Preaidant  of  QdeotCa,  abosM  eMsapt 

tho  g(MKls  specified  fn>m  ^>eioff  visited  OT 
stopped."— (M/U!,  ed.  1803,  ii.  21. 

1748..^<tThe  Zandndar  near  Pultah  hav- 
ing stojiped  pcvoral  boat-^  with  English 
DusticlcB  and  ttiken  money  from  them,  and 
disregarding  the  Phou8dar*s  onleirs  to  (dear 

thorn.  .  .  .  —In  Long,  6. 

[1762.~"Duaticks."  S«e  WBITEB.] 

1763.— "The  dignity  and  bene6t  of  Oor 
DustuOkS  are  the  chief  badges  of  iMNMNir, 
or  at  loa-st  interest,  we  enjoy  frooa  OUT  Fhir* 
/."~Fr<im  the  Chief  and  Oounoil  at 
Dacca,  in  Van  SiUart,  i.  210. 

n769.— **  DosfeldlDi.'*  See  under  HO0- 
BOLHOOKTTH. 

[1866.—"  It  is  a  practice  of  the  Revenue 
Coorta  of  the  drear  to  isMie  Dustnck  for 
tho  malfroozjiroe  the  very  day  the  kist 
(inst&lmont)  became  d\ie."—Cot{ft$ti0nt  <if  cm 
ihiUrfy,  m.] 

DWABKA,  n.p.  More  properly 
Dvdrakd  or  DvOrihi^  quasi  inoHftwiAvf, 

'the  City  with  many  gates,'  a  very 
sacred  Hindu  nlace.  of  pilgrimage,  on 
the  extreme  N.W.  }>oint  of  peninsular 
Guzerat ;  the  alleged  royal  city  of 
Kri.shna.  It  is  in  ihe  small  State 
called  Okha,  which  Gen.  Legnuid 
Jacob  pronounces  to  be  "barren  of 
aught  save  sujHTstition  and  pirn  y " 
(Tr.  Bo.  Geog.  Soc.  vii.  lUl).  hvdnhl 
is,    we    apprehend,    the    fiapdxTi  of 
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Ptolemy.  ludeed,  iu  an  old  Persian 
inftis  published  in  IwUan  ArUiq.  i. 
370,  the  plaoe  sppean^  tnuuerilied  as 

Bluimiky. 

C  1590.—"  The  JHvUwn  is  Jutfget 

teM  JACOUKTBS  which  is  also  colled 
ItanndUU  Kinhen  oonM  from  Mehtra^  and 
dwvit  at  this  place,  and  died  here.  This 

ia  considered  u.s  a  vltv  Imlv  siiot  hy  the 
BraJunios."— .^vem,  by  (JladwiH.  ed.  1800, 
li7«i[«L/am«;il.3«8]. 


S 


EAOLB-WOOD,  s.  The  name  of 
an  aromatie  wood  from  Oamboja  and 

some  otiur  Indian  regioiLS,  chiefly 
trans-gan^tic.  It  is  uxe  "odorous 
wood  rderred  to  by  CamOes  in  the 
quotation  under  ORAIIPA.  We  have 
somewhere  read  an  explanation  of  tlie 
name  as  applied  to  the  substance  iu 
quMtaon,  beeauae  tiiis  is  flecked  and 
mottled,  and  so  .snpp<).scd  tx)  resemble 
the  plnmage  of  an  ea^e  1  IBurton,  Ar, 
NighU,  iv.  395 ;  Litta^olm,  Hak.  Boe. 
i  ISO,  160.]  The  word  is  in  fact  due 
to  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Skt.  name  of 
the  wuud,  agarUf  aguru.  A  form, 
])robably,  of  this  is  ayily  akU,  which 
<iundert  gives  as  the  Malayal.  word,* 
From  this  the  Portuguese  miust  have 
talwn  their  aguita^  as  we  find  it  in 
Barboaa  (below \  or  poo  (wood)  (Tcujuila, 
made  into  aqutla^  whence  French  bois 
^aigle^  and  Eng.  eagle-wood.  The 
Malays  call  it  JPoyA  {wood)-gahru,  evi- 
dently the  same  word,  thouf^'h  whidi 
way  the  etymology  flowed  it  is  difficult 
to  aay.  [Mr.  %eat  writes:  «the 
question  is  a  difficult  one.  Klinkert 
gives  garu  (garoe)  and  gaharu  {jgaharoe). 
whence  the  trade  names  '  Garroto  *  and 
Uiarroo* ;  and  the  modem  standard 
Malay  certainly  corresponds  to  Klin- 
kert's  forms,  though  I  think  gaharu 
ahoold  rather  be  written  phaSm,  <.«, 
with  an  aspirated  g,  which  is  the  way 
the  ^falays  pronounce  it.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  tlMre  must  have  faeoi  an  allema* 
tave  modern  form  agaru^  or  perhaps 
«ven  offurUf  since  otherwise  sucn  trade 
names  as  *«mr'and  (f)  *tugger'  could 
not  have  anaen.  Hmj  can  acareely 


•  Boyle  aayt  "  MoioyMi  afOa,"  tat  tliis  b  ap- 
fsnatly  a  ataptai  ftir  JMifflflM. 


have  come  from  the  Skt.  In  Ridley's 
Plant  Liu  we  have  qaham  and  gagahetL, 
wliich  is  the  regular  abbreviation  of 
the  reduplicated  form  gnhru-gahru 
identified  as  Aquilaria  Malaeetruis, 
Lam."]   [See  CAHBULAC] 

Tlie  lK\st  (juality  of  this  wood,  once 
much  valued  in  Europe  as  iuceuiie,  ia 
tlie  result  of  disease  m  a  tree  of  the 
N.  O.  Leqnminosne,  tht>  Aloexylon  agtU- 
lochum^  Loureiro,  growiuff  iu  CJamboja 
and  S.  Cochin  China,  whuut  an  inferior 
kind,  of  like  aromatic  qualities,  is 

Sroduced  by  a  tree  of  an  entirely 
ifllerent  order,  Aquilaria  agallochoj 
Bcnb.  (N.  O.  Aquilariaceae)y  which  is 
found  a.s  far  north  as  Silhet.* 

EagU-wmd  is  another  name  fur 
aloes-wood,  or  aloea  (q.v.)  as  it  is 
ti  Tiiu'd  in  the  English  Bible.  [See 
Kncycl.  Bibl.  L  ISO  teq.]  It  is  curious 
that  Bluteau,  in  his  great  Portuguese 
Vacabulario,  tmder  Pao  (TAguilOf 
jiunl)le«  up  this  alof^-tcood  with  Soco- 
triue  Aloes.  AydX\oxo»  wa.s  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  descrilied  bv 
Dioscorides  (c.  a.d.  65).  In  LiddeU 
and  Scott  the  word  is  rendered  '*the 
bitter  aloe";  which  seems  to  involve 
the  same  otrnfusioii  as  that  made  hf 
Bluteau. 

Other  trade-names  of  the  article 
given  by  Forbes  Watson  are  GsrroMK 
and  Garroo-\vood,agia-woodfV§ger-,»nd 
tngger-  (?)  wood. 

1516.— 

"  Iku  Dragmfim,  tpttfotfrndUu  vaUmem 
OaUaA  •  •  . 


A^ruila,  cnda  Farazola  (see  FEAZAL4) 

de  SCO  a  400  {fanams) 
Lenko  aioet  rerdadeiro,  neg^,  poaado,  e 
mttito  lino  ral  1000  {/amiBmy' f—Mof 
&0M  (Lisbon),  398. 

1563.— And  from  tboee  parta  of  which 
yoa  apeak,  oomea  the  true  ljgn<aloMt  Is  it 

produced  there? 

"0.  Not  the  genuine  thing.  It  ia  indeed 
true  that  in  the  parte  about  C.  Comorin  and 
in  Ceylon  there  is  a  wood  with  a  eeont 
(which  we  call  agoila  6mm),  as  wo  have 
many  another  wood  with  a  scont.  And  at 
one  time  that  wood  used  to  be  exported  to 
neogala  under  tho  name  of  aguiia  brams 
but  rfoM  th«n  the  Bsngales  have  got  nave 

knowing,  and  biiv  it  DO  liMlger*  ■  • 

(farna,  t.  119i\-126. 


*  We  do  not  flad  informaUon  aa  to  wUeh  trae 
produooe  tlM  Mi^e>wood  sold  In  the  TenMevta 
buM»  lit  nems  to  be  .i.  afoUoeka:  aee  Wm, 
Earn.  Diet.  I.  S79  ttq.]. 

t  Thin  2{|rt  aloe*,  "  RwwriM^  blsck,  heavy,  mtf 
choic«,"  U  praaumably  f Jie  Saslrta<l  ftf  flMhll||S  ; 
tlM  e0ii<lo  the  intete  VNdesL 
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1613. — "  ...  A  aguila,  arvore  alta  e 
groana,    de   folhas   como   ft  Otfftiou" — 

Oodiijio  (U  Ertttia,  f.  15i'. 

1774. — "A'i'n;j4/Hon  .  .  .  (hid  d  bochor,  et 
Agadj  oiidi,  est  lo  nom  li^brou,  aral>e,  et 
tore  d'un  boU  nomm^  par  les  Auglois  Agtl- 
vood,  el  |Mr  Iw  Indieiis  de  Bomlwy  A^»x, 
dont  on  a  deux  diverses  8ort«8,  savoir : 
Oud  mawdrdi^  c'cat  la  meilleure.  Oud 
Kaliilli,  est  )a  moindie  aorte."— Atd«Ar, 
Df$.  dc  i Arable,  xxxiv. 

1854.— (In  Cach-ar)  "the  eagle-wood,  a 
tree  yielding;  uggur  oil,  is  al«i>  much  sought 
for  its  fragrunt  wockI,  which  is  carried  ta 
bilhet,  where  it  is  broken  up  and  distilled.  " 
,  —Hooker^  MimcUayan  J<ntnuU$,  ed.  1855, 
ii.  818. 

The  existence  of  the  aguila  tree  (ddrnlht- 
u'id)  in  the  Silhet  hiiU  is  meationed  by 
Abttl  {aiadwin'i  Awen,  il.  10;  [ed. 
JarrwU,  ii.l25] ;  offg.  i.  891). 

BABTH'OHi,  8.   Ptetroleam,  such 

as  that  exported  fr  til  Tlurina.  .  .  The 
term  is  a  literal  tniiislution  of  that 
used  in  nearly  all  the  Indian  ver- 
naculan.  Hie  chief  sources  are  at 
Ye-nan-gy<nmg  on  the  Itawadi,  lat.  c. 
20°  22'. 

1755.— "Rjiynan-GJoung  .  .  .  at  this  Place 
there  are  about  200  FamiTie-^,  who  are  chiotly 
emploved  in  getting  Earth-oil  out  of  Pitts, 
aomefiTe  miles  in  the  <  ' '  untry." — Itater,  in 
Dahymple'x  Or.  /:-/>.  i.  172. 

1810.  — "  I'l  tn  kum,  called  by  the  natives 
eeith-Oil  .  .  .  which  is  imuorted  from  Pegu, 
Ava,  and  the  Arvean  (reea  Aracan)  Coast." 
—  Wil/ianuon,  T. if.  ii.  21-28. 

ECKA,  s.  A  small  one-horse  car- 
riage used  bv  natives.  It  is  Uind. 
dekdy  from  efe,  *one.'  But  we  have 

seen  it  writteji  arre,  and  ]>mined  upon  as 
quasi-ot-^r,  by  those  who  have  travelled 
by  it !  r^nnething  of  the  kind  was 
THjrhajxs  known  in  very  early  tiims, 
lor  Arrian  {IndiJca,  xvii.)  says:  "To 
be  drawn  bv  a  single  horse  iij  con- 
sidered no  distinction."  For  a  good 
d»-.s(Tij)tion  with  dniwing  of  the  fkkui^ 
see  Kipling^  licast  and  Man  in  India^ 
190  aeq.^ 

1811.  ->". . .  perhaps  the  rfmplestearriage 

that  can  bo  imagined,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  chair  covered  with  red  doth,  and 
fixed  upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  small 
wheels.  The  Ekka  is  drawn  by  one  horse, 
who  has  no  other  "haxoam  than  a  girt,  to 
which  tho  shaft  of  the  oaimge  is  fastened." 
— Solctfiut,  iii. 

|g34. — "One  of  those  native  carriages 
called  eklcaa  was  in  waiting.  This  vehicle 
resemble?  in  nha\w  a  moat-aafe,  placed  upon 
the  axletreo  of  two  wheel-i,  Init  the  sido-i  are 
oompoeed  of  hanging  curtains  instead  of  wire 
pannela."— 3%«  Baboo,  ii.  4. 


[1843.—"  Ekheee,  a  species  of  single  hors* 
carriage,  with  cloth  hoods,  drawn  liy  on© 
pony,  were  by  no  means  unoommoo." — 
IkcMMm,  TmveU  in,  Upper  India,  1 116.] 

BED,  8.  Arab.  'Id.  A  Mahommedan 
holy  festival,  but  in  common  applica- 
tion in  India  restricted  to  two  such, 
called  there  the  bari  and  chhntt  (nr 
Great  and  Little)  'Id.  The  former  is 
Uie  commemoration  of  AbrahamV 
sacrifioei  the  nctim  of  winch  was, 
according  to  the  Mahommedans,  Ish- 
niael.  [See  Hughes,  Did.  of  Islain^ 
19S  ]  Tins  13  called  among  other 
name.s_A«XT-7(/,  the  ♦Bull  'Id;  Bak- 
arali.  'Id^  '  the  cow  festival,'  but  this  i» 
usually  corrupted  by  ignorant  satiTee 
as  well  as  EurojH'ans  into  Bakri-*Id 
(Hind,  bakrd,  t.  bakri,  'a  goaf).  Tlie 
other  is  the  *7d  of  the  Bamagdn^  viz. 
the  termination  of  the  annual  fast ; 
the  festival  called  in  Turkey  Bairaviy 
and  by  old  travellers  sometimes  tlie 
*(  Mahommedan  Easter.* 

c.  IdlO. — "Le  temps  du  ieusne  finy  oa 
celebro  vno  grande  foste,  et  des  plus  solea* 
nelles  qu'ils  nvcnt,  qui  s'appelle  ydu."— 
l';,mrd  d--  La.  al.  i.  104  ;  [Hal.  Soc.  I.  140]. 

[1671.— "Thoy  have  allsoe  a  ereat  feast» 
which  they  call  Buckery  Bed.  —In  Ticfe, 

Ilnhjr^n'  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccx,] 

1673.— "The  New  Moon  before  the  New 
Yeor  (which  oommenoes  at  the  Vemoi 

Eijuinox),  in  tho  Moors  ^de,  when  tho 
Governor  iu  no  lens  Pomp  than  l)efore, 
goes  to  sacrilicu  a  Ram  or  He-Coat,  in 
remembtaaoe  of  that  offered  for  Imae  (by 
them  called  lAavh) ;  the  Kke  does  erery 
one  in  hi?!  own  House,  that  is  able  to 
purchase  one,  and  ttpriukle  their  blood  on 
the  f*ides  of  their  Doors."  — /Vysr,  108. 
(Tlie  jK'tssnge  is  full  of  errors.) 

ISt'K).  — ••  By  tho  Nazim's  invitation  wo 
t<x»k  out  a  |>arty  to  the  jvdaco  at  tho  Ikikri 
Eed  (or  Feast  of  the  Goat),  in  memory  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or,  as  the  Mosfema 
say,  of  Ishmael."--jVrjt.  MaekouU,  Skmna 
and  iSuHiA'/c,  <Vc.,  ii.  '255  $eq» 

1868.—*'  II  n'y  a  proprement  <|ue  devx 
ffttes  parmi  les  Musulmans  sunnitcs,  celle 
de  la  rupture  du  joftne  de  Rinmizan,  'Id  fitOf 
et  colle  des  vittimes  "Id  nirlnln,  nomm^ 
ansai  dana  I'lntle  liacr  'Id,  fete  du  TaurtaVf 
on  simplemont  'Idt  la  fdte  pir  excellence, 
laiiuelle  est  Stabile  en  m^motre  du  sacrilico 
d  ismael." — C/arcin  de  Taujf^  Rd,  Mut.  dan$ 

EE  Da  AH,  8.  Ar.— P.  'IdgdJ^, 
*Pkceof'/d.'  (SeeSBD.)  Aplaeeof 

assembly  and  prayer  on  occasion  of 
MiLsuluian  fi'stivals.  It  is  in  India 
usually  a  platform  of  white  plastered 
brickwork,  encloeed  \jf  »  low  wall  on 
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three  sides,  and  situated  uut.side  of  a 
town  or  village.  It  is  a  marked 
cbtncteristic  of  lain]8<aj)e  in  Ujijht 
India.  [It  is  also  known  as  NamidzyaJi, 
or  *  place  of  prayer,'  and  a  diswiug  of 
one  is  given  bv  HeMtdt,  Qamoon-^ 
Jakm,  PL  iii.  fig.'8.] 

1792. — "The  commanding  nnttire  of  tho 
ground  on  which  tho  Eed-Gah  stiinds  hud 
induced  Tippoo  to  constnict  a  redoubt  upon 
(bat  eminanoe."  — ConuoaUitf  Desp. 
from  SeringafMitaiD,  in  Sdoi^Korr^  n.  89. 

P882. — •  .  Kings,  Princes  and  Na- 
wanlis  .  ,  .  going  to  an  appointed  place, 
whidi  is  dmrignated  tho  Eade-Oarrn."— 
Mrt.  M*rr  Ifnsmn  Ali,  Obsn- cation*,  i.  26*2. 

[1843. — "In  tho  afternoon  .  .  .  proceeded 
in  state  to  the  Bed  Gao,  a  building  at  a 
amall  distance,  where  Mahummedan  worahip 
was perfofmeo." — I/amdmn,  TrateUim  Upper 
Iiu^i.  68.] 

EKTENQ,  adj.  The  native  repre- 
aentation  of  the  official  designation 
^acting*  applied  to  a  substitute,  especi- 
ally in  the  Civil  Service.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  used  to  explain 
the  expression  to  tliemselveB  is  abown 
in  the  quotation. 

1883. — "Lawrence  had  boon  only  'actinp* 
there;  a  term  which  has  stiggcited  to  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  in  accordance  with 
their  pranundatioa  of  it,  and  with  that 
fltriTing  after  meainiiir  in  syllables  which 
lends  to  so  m.iny  et yniolofrioal  fallacie,'*. 
tho  int<'riiretati«>n  ek-tang,  'one-leg,'  as  if 
tho  tempiorary  incumbent  had  but  one  leg 
in  the  official  stirrup."— H.  Y.  in  iiwHerly 
-  '     (on  Somartk  Smilk't  Life  Lord 


Lawrme$)t  April,  297. 

ELCHEi*,  8.  An  am1>assador. 
Turk.  Uehi,  from  a  (nomad)  tribe, 
hence  the  repre-sentative  of  the  il.  It 
is  a  title  that  has  attached  itself 
pmticnlarly  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  probably 
)>ecau.se  thev  were  personally  more 
familiar  to  the  Orientals  among  whom 
th^  wrvod  than  dipknuatiaka  usually 
are. 

1404.  —  "And  tho  poopJo  who  saw  them 
at)pro,'ichiiiL',  and  know  thom  for  [leople 
of  the  Kin]>eror's,  being  aware  that  thoy 
were  come  with  some  order  from  the  great 
Lord,  took  to  flight  as  if  the  devil  were 
after  them  ;  and  thoso  who  were  in  their 
tcnt.s  m.'llinK'  their  warc-.'^,  sliut  thein  up  uud 
a\M>  t«K)k  to  flight,  and  shut  theniskjIvo.s  up 
in  their  houses,  calling  out  to  ono  another, 
BeU  t  which  is  as  much  as  to  aa^  '  Ambas- 
sadors!' For  thoy  knew  that  with  ambas- 
aadon  coming  thoy  would  have  a  black 
day  cf  H;  aad  eo  they  fled  as  if  the  d«ffl 


bad  got  among  them."  <— CEari/o,  xovB. 
Comp.  Martham,  p.  111. 

[1599.— "I  came  to  tho  oonrt  to  sse  a 


Morris  danee,  and  a  play  of  hfa 
-ffaihyt,  Voyagei,  Ih  ii.  67  {Sta^f»  Diet,),} 

1886.— "No  historian  of  the  Crineao  War 
could  oTSfflook  the  ofltoer  (Sir  Hngh  JUme) 
who,  at  a  difficult  criM?,  filled  tho  post  of 
the  famous  diplomatist  called  the  great 
Elohi  bjr  writers  who  have  adopted  a  tire- 
some tnek  from  a  brilliant  man  of  letter*. " 
—Art.  JtMinr,  Oct.  24. 

ELEPHANT,  a.  This  article  will 
be  confined  to  notes  connected  with 
the  Tsriotts  sugBestions  which  havo 

been  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word — a  sufficiently  ample  subject. 

The  oldest  occurrence  of  the  word 
(A^^t — 0afTos)  is  in  Homer.  With 
him,  and  so  with  Hesiod  and  Piiular, 
the  word  means  'ivory.'  Herodotus 
first  uses  it  as  the  name  of  the  animal 
(iv.  191).  Hence  an  occ.isional,  prob- 
ably an  erroneous,  assumption  that  the 
word  iXi^s  originally  meant  uulv  the 
material,  and  not  the  beast  that  bears 
it. 

In  Persian  the  usual  term  for  tlie 
beast  is  pil,  with  which  agree  the 

Aramaic  pll  (already  found  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  0# 
T.),  and  the  Arabic  fil.  Old  «ty- 
molc^ts  tried  to  develop  etspkonl  ont 
of///;  and  it  is  natural  to  connect 
with  it  the  Spanish  for  '  ivory '  (jiuirjU, 
Port.  marjim\  hat  no  satisfactorr  ex- 

Slanation  Iwus  yet  l)€en  given  of  the 
rst  .syllable  of  that  word.  More 
cerUiin  is  the  fact  that  in  early  Swedisli 
and  D.iinsh  the  word  for  'elqihant'  is 
Jil,  in  Ici  l.mdic  till;  a  tonii  supposed 
to  have  been  intruduced  by  old  traders 
from  the  East  vid  Russia.  The  old 
Swedish  for  'ivory'  is  fiM>eti* 

The  oldest  Hebrew  mention  of  ivory 
is  in  the  notice  of  the  products  broucht 
to  Solomon  from  Ophir,  or  Inaia. 
Among  these  are  ivory  tusks — shoi- 
habtntiif  i.e.  'teeth  of  A<i66«m,'  a  word 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  from 
Skt.  ihha,  clf'jiliant.t  But  it  is  cutirrly 
doubtful  what  this  habbim,  occurring 
here  only,  really  means.:}:   We  know 


*  PUu,  for  elephantb  oeenis  fa 
bookj,  but  it  is  reaarafldasa  ftmign  wort* 

t  Sei^  Ijwen,  i.  SiS;  Mm^LtttmmtmSt, 

of  iMngtioffe,  lot  S.  p.  1S9. 

I  "A«  r^pinls  t)if  lnt<>rpn>tatfon  of  habhim,  a 
&wa^  \(y.,  "1  the  passiitje  whert'  the  !itat«i  of  the 
text,  an  shown  by  compiariHon  witli  tli»>  I, XX,  in 
very  utuHitisttetorr,  it  aeems  impouible  to  aay 
•ajtbiagthateuibe  Of  tke  iMWt  nis  la  CtaHtlac 
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from  other  evidence  that  ivory  was 
Imowii  in  EgA-ptand  Western  Asia  for 
ages  before  Solomon.  And  in  otlier 
caaes  the  Hebrew  word  for  ivory  La 
simply  thm^  corresponding  to  dttu 
Indus  in  Ovid  and  other  Latin  writers. 
In  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15)  we  find  kamoth 
*^n  =  'coruua  dentib.'  The  use  of  the 
word  'horns*  does  not neeeanrily  imply 
a  confusion  of  these  great  curved  tusks 
with  horns  ;  it  has  many  parallela,  as 
in  Pliny's,  "ewn  anore  auKuaiU 
Ument^w  cornua  elephanW*  (xviii.  7^; 
in  ^fartial's  Indicoqxu  cornu"  (i.  73) ; 
in  Aeli;in's  story,  as  alleged  by  the 
Mauritanians,  that  the  dephanta  there 
shed  their  horns  every  ten  years 
("  6(K6.Tif  trti  trdrrus  rd  nipara  iK- 
wwttf  " — ^ziy.  6) ;  whilst  Oleaaby  quotes 
from  an  Icelandic  saga  *ol(|lbnl-bonu' 
for  '  ivory.' 

We  have  mentioned  Skt.  ii>ha^  from 
which  Lassen  assnmea  a  componud 
ibhadantti  for  ivo^^•,  suggesting  that 
thia,  comi)ined  by  early  traders  with 
the  Arahie  article,  fonned  of-tMo- 
(f'lnfif,  and  so  originated  A<'<^ai^of. 
Pott,  besides  other  doubts,  o))ject6 
that  ibhadanidy  though  the  name  of  a 
pUmt  (Tiaridium  imUetm,  Lehm.X  ia 
never  actually  a  name  of  ivory. 

Pott's  own  etymology  is  alaf-hituity 
'Indian  oz/  from  a  word  existing  in 
iondry  resembling  forms,  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Assyrian  (a/t/,  alap)*  This 
has  met  witn  favour ;  though  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  accept  any  form  like 
Uindt  as  earlier  than  Homer. 

Other  8uggest4fd  origins  are  Pictet's 
from  airdvata  (lit.  *  proceeding  from 
water'),  the  pro|rt'r  namr  of  tlie  ele- 
phant of  luura,  or  Eleplmnt  of  the 
Bastem  Qmirter  m  the  Hindu  Cosmo- 
logy.t  Tliis  is  felt  to  l>e  only  tw 
ingenious,  biit  a.«»  improl>able.  It  is, 
however,  suggested,  it  would  seem 
independently,  by  Mr.  Kittel  {Indian 
An(u]uanj,  i.  128),  who  .supposes  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  be  Drandiau, 
a  transformation  from  tfn«, '  elephant.' 

up  the  oriKiit  of  drphnnt.  Tb«  O.  T.  M|w«kN  no 
oft«n  of  Ivory,  and  never  apitn  by  this  nanie,  t)iat 
kabbim,  miut  oe  pIUiot  a  comiption  or  >»omii  tnnlf- 
nani«,  pr««uiraih1y  for  moih.'  spfcial  kiml  of  ivor>'. 
Pernonally,  I  l»«'li»-vt(  it  far  imirc  likfly  tliut 
hahhim  is  at  iKittom  the  mitnt-  iih  A(>/>rii>jt  (••!>ony?) 
asaociaW^l  with  «A^m  in  Kzckifl  xwii.  1'.,  and 
that  the  i)M«a>;»<  oiioe  ran  'ivory  nml  <lMjny'" 
(IK.  R/ifrtmn  Smith);  [aluo  Kncvcl.  liiU.  li. 
«P7  tf<i.  1. 

*  So'i  ZHl»-hr.  fur  dit  Kif  Kunde  dt»  Moryt, 
Iv.  1?  ;  aiKo  KMir.  Srhnuirr  in  Ztilttk.  d.  M. 
i,*»M»ek.  xxvii.  700  arw.;  {Kneyei.  JMM.  li.  1162}. 

f  In  /OMTN.  iU.,  wr.  tv.  torn.  tt. 


Pictel,  hnding  his  tirst  suggestion 
not  accepted,  has  called  up  a  Singhalese 
word  aliya,  used  for  *  elephant,  which 
he  takes  to  be  from  dla^  'great' ;  thence 
(diya^  ^graat  creature* ;  and  prooeeding 
further,  presents  a  comhination  of  dZo, 
'^?reat,'  with  Skt.  phatfi,  sometimes 
signifying  'a  tooth,'  thus  ali-phata^ 
*  great  tooth '  =  rUphantm.* 

Hixjgson,  in  AV^j»  on  Xorthtm 
Africa  (p.  19,  quoted  by  l*ott),  gives 
fief  ameqran  ('Qreftt  Boar,'  elef  l)eing 
'boar')  as  the  name  of  the  animal 
among  the  Kabyles  of  that  region,  and 
aiipears  to  pre.sent  it  as  the  origin  of 
the  (Jreek  and  I^tin  word.s. 

Again  we  have  the  (lotliic  tiUmmhiA, 
'  a  camel,'  which  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  word  with  dephanhu. 
To  this  we  .shall  recur. 

Pott,  in  lii.s  elaborate  paper  already 
iiuoted,  Kuue.s  Ui  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  rboite  of  etymologies  must  lie 
bet  wet  ii  hi.s  own  tiltf-hiiidl  and  Lassen's 
al-thlui-dantd.  Uis  paper  is  50  years 
old,  but  he  repeats  this  conclusion  in 
his  Wnrzd-Wdritrhiiich  der  Indo-Gn-- 
nuinistht  Sj>rarh>'ri,  ))ubli.shed  in  1871, t 
nor  can  1  iM  i  rtAiu  that  there  has  Ijeen 
any  later  advance  towards  a  true  ety- 
mology. Vet  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  either  of  the  alternatives  carries 
conviction. 

Both,  let  it  l>e  observed,  apart  from 
other  ditlieultie.H,  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  A^^t, 
whether  as  hue  material  or  as  mon- 
.strous  animal,  came  from  India,  whilst 
nearly  all  the  other  or  leas-favoured 
suggestions  point  to  the  aame  assump- 
tion. 

But  knowledge  acquired,  or  at  lea.st 
taken  cogniziince  of,  since  Pott's  latest 
reference  to  the  suhject^  puts  us  in 
po.sseHsion  of  the  new  -iTid  surprisiug 
tact  that,  even  in  times  which  we  are 
entitled  to  call  historic,  the  elephant 
exi.sl^d  wild,  far  to  the  westward  of 
Indifi,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Though  the  fact  was  indi- 
cated from  the  wall-p.aintings  by  Wil- 
kituK>u  some  65  years  ^igo,^  and  has 
more  recently  been  amply  displayed 
in  historital  works  whicn  have  circu- 
lated by  scores  in  popular  Ubrariesi  it 


•  In  A'«An'f  Zfittekr.  M  Fwpliklwidt 

kuntt,  IV.  i2H.181. 

:  8e«  ToiMaraphv  q/  Thtbta,  tpilk  a  GtturtU  Vine 
9f  Mfffftt         fk  IML 
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is  singular  how  little  attention  or 
interest  it  seenis  lo  have  tilicited.* 

1%«  doeninent  which  ^ves  preeue 
Ef,n'ptian  t-estiniony  to  this  fact  is  an 
inscription  (first  interpreted  by  Ebers 
in  1873)  t  from  the  tonih  of  Amenein- 
hib,  a  captain  under  the  ^eat  conqueror 
Thotnies  III.  [ThutmoHis],  wlioreimied 
B.C.  c.  1600.  This  warrior,  speaking 
from  his  tomb  of  the  great  deeds  of 
his  master,  and  of  1ii.s  i>\vn  ri^ht  arni, 
telLs  how  the  king,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Ni,  hunt^  120  elephants  for 
the  .sake  of  their  tusks ;  and  how  he 
himself  (Amenemhil))  encoiinttred  the 
biggest  of  them,  which  had  attacked 
the  ncred  person  of  the  king,  and 
cut  through  its  trunk.  The  elephant 
chased  him  into  the  water,  where 
he  saved  himself  between  two  rocks ; 
and  the  king  beitowed  on  him  rich 
rewards. 

The  ixjflition  of  Ni  is  uncertain, 
though  some  have  identified  it  with 
Ninevt'li.*  [Maspero  \vTites  :  "  Nli, 
long  couibunded  with  Nineveh,  after 
Champolion  (Xhwm.  4g^ptimnf,  p.  150), 
wasiiMntifiea  by  Lt  nomiant  (Lm  Ori- 
gifUSj  vol.  iii.  ]>.  31()  d  g^q.)  with  Ninus 
Vetus,  Memliuij,  and  by  Max  Miiller 
{Arien  und  Europoy  p.  267)  with  Balis 
on  the  Kuplinites :  I  am  in<  liin'd  to 
make  it  Kefer-Naya,  between  Aleppo 
and  Turmamn  "  (druggie  of^  NaHonSy 
144,  note).]  It  is  named  in  another 
inscription  l»etweeu  Aritiath  and  Ak^- 
rithy  as,  all  three,  cities  of  Naharain  or 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  captured  by 
Amenhntep  I!.,  the  son  of  Thotmea 
ill.  Mitfht  not  Ni  be  Nisibis?  We 
ahall  find  that  Assyrian  inscriptions 
<ll  later  date  liave  l»eeii  interpreted  as 
placing  elepliant-hunts  in  the  land  of 
Harran  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clia- 
iKjras. 

If  then  these  elephant-hunts  may  l)e 
located  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Taurus, 
we  shall  mofe  enrilr  understand  how  a 
tribute  of  elephant-tusks  should  have 
heen  offered  at  the  court  of  Egypt  by 
the  people  of  RuUtmu  or  Northern 
Syria,  and  also  by  the  people  of  the 
aajacent  Aivbi  or  Cyprus,  as  we  find 
repeatedly  recorded  on  the  Egyptian 


*  8m  M* 
La0MOO;andi 


ad  ed. 


eS.  M:  also  tr.  by  Dr.  BIreh  In  AHdr<(«/lb  J>W. 
niL  II  p.  59  (no  duU,  tnon;  shalM  to  8.  BtMlm  ft 
8ana);  and  again  by  Eben,  ravimd  in  2.U.M.Q., 
1070,  pp.  3V1  teqq. 
I  DM  Ganou  RawlinMn'B  Bgfft,  u.a. 


monuments,    both    iu  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  pictorialW.* 
What  the  stones  of  Egypt  all^  in 

the  17th  cent.  the  stones  of  Assyria 
&00  years  afterwards  have  lieen  alleged 
to  corroborate.  The  great  inscription 
of  Tighlath-Pileeer  I.,  who  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  reimied  about  B.C.  1120- 
1100,  as  rendeiefl  l)y  Loti,  relates: 

"  Ten  mighty  Elephants 
Slew  I  in  Harran,  and  OA  the  banks  of 

the  Haboraa. 
Poor  Elephanti  I  took  alive ; 

Their  hicies, 

Their  teeth,  and  the  live  Elopbanta 
I  brought  to  ny  city  Asrar.  f 

The  same  feets  are  recorded  in  a  later 

ins<;riptioM,  on  the  broken  obelisk  of 
Assurna/.irpal  from  Kouvui^jik,  now 
in  the  Br.  Museum,  which  commemo- 
rates the  deeds  of  the  king's  ancestor, 
Tiffhlath  Pileser.t 

In  the  cam:  of  these  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, however,  eUphatU  is  by  no 
means  an  undisputed  interpretation. 
In  the  famous  quadru]>le  test  exercise 
on  this  inscription  in  1 857,  which  gave 
the  dei^-blow  to  the  doubts  which 
.sf^me  «*repti<s  had  emitted  as  to  the 
genuine  character  of  the  A.ssyrian  in- 
terpretetions,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
this  pa.'isjige,  rendered  tin-  animals  slain 
and  taken  alive  as  wild  buffaloet.  Th^ 
ideogram  given  as  teeth  he  had  not 
interpreteo.  The  fjuestion  is  argued 
at  length  by  hot/,  in  the  work  already 

Siuoted,  but  it  is  a  question  for  cunei- 
orm  experts,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
the  inteq>retation  of  more  than  one 
id^ogram^  and  enveloped  as  yet  in  un- 
certainties. It  is  to  be  obaerved,  that 
in  1867  Dr.  Hincks,  one  of  the  four 
test-translators,§  had  rendered  the 
passage  almost  exactly  iis  Lotz  has 
done  83  yearn  kter,  though  I  omnot 
see  that  Lotz  makes  anv  allusion  to 
this  fact.  [See  Enq/cL  Bibl.  ii.  1262.] 
Apart  from  arguments  as  to  decipher- 
ment  and  ideogcama,  it  is  certain  that 
probabilities  are  much  affected  by  the 
publication  of  the  Egyptian  ins<^'ription 

*  Fbr  the  painting  am  H'Ukinaan't  Amrient 
KgniHani,  edited  by  Birch.  voL  i.  pL  II  b,  which 
diowa  the  Ratennn  brindag  a  chanot  and  honuM, 
a  baar,  an  elephant,  and  ivoiy  taaka,  as  tribute  to 
Ihotnealll.  For  other  neaKdaaMJIni0«A,B.T., 
tad  ed.  L  Ml.  SS4.  404. 

JDU  /aMftrtflm  Tt^luOkpamm't  /»  . .  .  wtt 
Ubenettmiif  w»i  KommnUmr  tm  Dr.  WOulm  Lott, 
Leipzig,  ISSOb  p.  SS;  (and       MaapfMk,  ^  etU 

081  mq.]. 

i  Ij)U,  loe.  eU.  p.  H»7. 

I  dee  J.JL  A$.  Soe.  vol.  xvill. 
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of  Ameu]iuteb,  which  gives  h  greater 
platisibilitv  to  the  rendaring  *  elephant ' 

thiiu  co\\\t\  be  ascril>ed  to  it  in  1857. 
And  should  it  eventually  be  upheld, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  remarkabfe  that 
Uie  sagacity  of  Dr.  Uincks  should  then 
have  ventured  on  tliat  rendering. 

In  various  sugge^tiou^,  including 
Pott^  besides  otners  that  we  have 
oniittvd,  the  etymology  has  lu't'ii  based 
on  a  transfer  of  the  nume  of  the  ox^  ur 
some  other  familiar  quadruped.  There 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
siu  h  a  transfer  of  meaning.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  bos  Luca*  is  trite;  the 
Tibetan  word  for  ox  (glan)  is  also  the 
w(»rd  fr>r  'elephant';  Me  liave  seen 
how  the  name  *■  Great  Boar '  is  alleged 
to  be  given  to  the  elephant  among  the 
Kal^ua;  we  have  heard  <>f  ait  •'l.}'.]i,iiit 
in  a  menagerie  being  <k-.s(  riln-d  l»y  a 
Scotch  rustic  as  *  a  muckle  sow ' ; 
Pliusaniaa,  aooording  to  Bochart^  calls 
rhinoceroses  *  AL'tliiupic  bulls'  [Bk.  ix. 
21,  2j.  And  let  me  tiually  illustrate 
the  matter  by  a  circumstance  related 
to  Uie  by  a  brut  her  otlicer  who  accom- 
panied §ir  Neville  Chanilierlain  on  an 
expedition  among  the  turbulent  Patiian 
tnoes  e.  1860.  The  women  of  the 
villages  gjithered  to  ^':i/e  on  the  ele- 
phants that  accompanied  the  force,  a 
stranger  sight  to  tnem  than  it  would 
have  neen  to  the  women  of  the  most 
secluded  village  in  Srotl.uid.  'Do  you 
see  these?'  said  a  .soldier  uf  the  Fron- 
tier Horse  ;  *  do  you  know  what  thev 
ai  c  !  Thf  >e  are  the  Qut  eji  of  Eiiglan<lls 
buiialoes  that  give  5  maunds  (about 
100  quarts)  of  milk  a  day ! ' 

Now  it  is  an  obvious  suggestions  that 
if  there  were  elephants  on  the  .skirts  of 
Taurus  down  to  b.c.  IHX),  or  even 
(taking  the  less  questionable  evidence) 
down  only  to  n  r.  IfifK),  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Greeks  woiud  have 
had  to  seek  a  name  for  the  animal,  or 
its  tusk,  frniii  Indian  tiade.  And  if 
tli»*  Oret  ks  h.id  a  vernaeular  name  for 
the  elephant,  there  is  also  a  proba- 


•  **  In<le  hovft  Lucas  turrito  coi-fwro  tctros, 

AnguiiMDM,  belli  documiiit  volnen  Pcenel 
SnilBm,  et  magnu  llartis  turban  ofttervaaw" 

!.uertti\u,  v.  isni-s. 

H*-ri>  lo  the  originofTennyaon's  'aerpent-luutUs' 
i|not»'<l  iimliT  HATTY,  Utto  tet !.«« la  tt> 
pUinfd  by  81.  I*idore : 

"  H(w  bova  Lucanot  voait«iit  antiqui  Rotnaiii : 
bow*  quia  nullum  animal  grandiu.s  vidfbant : 
I.ueanm  quia  in  Lucania  illoM  primuii  PyrrhuB  in 
Dttelto  o^ecit  Bomania. "— /aid.  BivaU  UU  sii. 


bility,  if  not  a  presumption,  that  some 
tradition  of  this  name  would  l)e  founds 
vintatis  mntandu^  among  Other  Aryan 
nations  of  Europe. 

Now  may  it  not  be  that  — 
<pa»roi  in  Greek,  and  xdbandxi*  in  Moeso- 
Gothic,  represent  this  vernacular  name  ?" 
The  latter  form  is  exactly  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  former  which  Grimm'a 
law  demands.  Xor  is  tlie  word  con- 
tiued  to  Gothic.  It  is  found  in  the 
Old  H.  German  (olpmfd);  in  Anglo- 

Saxon  (olfnul,  iiluriitf,  iCi  .)  ;  in  Old 
Swedish  \aeipaiidy  altvundyr^  uljwald) ;. 
in  Icelandic  {ulfaldi).  All  these 
Northern  w<»da,  it  is  true,  are  used 
in  the  senpe  of  mmH^  not  of  eUphajit^ 
But  imitaiices  akeady  given  may 
illustxate  that  there  is  nothing  sur- 
]>ri.sing  in  tlii.s  transfer,  all  the  less 
where  the  iuiiuial  originidly  indicated 
had  long  been  lost  si^t  of.  Further^ 
Jiilg,  who  has  publimed  a  {laper  on 
the  Ootliic  word,  points  out  ita  re- 
seuiblauce  to  the  Slav  forms  wcU)ondf 
wdblond^  or  vuMid^  also  meaning 

•  camel '  (connare  also  Russian  verbliud). 
This,  in  the  last  form  (wulbladl,  may, 
he  says,  be  remrded  as  resolvable  into 

*  Great  beast?  Herr  Jiilg  ends  his 
pajHir  with  a  hint  that  in  this  mean- 
ing may  perhaps  be  found  a  solution 
of  the  origin  of  eUphatU  (an  idea  at 
which  Pictet  also  transiently  pointed 
in  a  pa[)er  referred  to  above),  and  half 
promises  to  follow  up  this  hint ;  but 
m  thirty  years  he  has  not  done  so,  so 
far  Jis  I  tan  discover.  Nevertheless  it 
is  one  which  may  yet  be  pregnant. 

Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  thia 
.^suggestion  that  we  find  also  in  some 
of  the  Northern  languages  a  second 
series  of  names  designating  the  elephant 
—not,  as  we  suppoee  ^Ubandiu  and  ita 
kin  to  be,  coTrunon  vocables  descend- 
ing from  a  remote  age  in  ]>.ualkl  de- 
velopment— ^bnt  adof^ions  fmm  l..atin 
at  a  much  luon*  recent  jierifKl.  Thus, 
we  have  in  Old  and  Middle  German 
EUfant  and  Hrlfayit,  with  elfenbein  and 
lulfenbeiu  for  ivory  ;  in  Anglo-.Saxon» 
ylpeu^l,  t'lpeiid^  with  sliortened  forms 
ylv  and  and  yljHtibiin  for  ivory  ; 
whilst  the  Scandinavian  tongues  adopt 
and  retain  fii  [The  X.H.I),  regarui* 
the  derivation  as  doubtful^  but  con- 
siders the  theory  of  Indian  origin 
imj)rol  table. 

[A  curious  instance  of  misapprehen- 
sion is  the  use  of  the  term  '  Chain 
eltj^umU.*  This  is  a  miming 
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of  the  firdinnrv  locution  zamlr-i-fll 
when  speaking  of  elephants.  Zanjlr  is 
literally  a  *  ehain,*  but  is  here  akin  to 
our  expreAsiona,  a  'tiair,'  'couple,' 
'bcaoe'  of  anything,  it  was  used,  no 
doaVt,  with  reference  to  the  iron  chain 
by  which  an  elephant  is  hohhled.  lii 
an  account  100  t'lejtlinnts  would  l>e 
entered  thus :  i"*/,  Zuujir,  100.  (See 
VDMBBIOAL  linZBS.)} 

[1828.— "Very  fraqaent  mention  in  made 
In  Aiiatio  bistoriw  of  cAoiii  •  etanhuita ; 
wfaieli  ftlways  maAa  elepbants  tnuned  for 

war ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  why  they  are 
ao  denominated."—  lianlinq,  HitL  He*,  on 
the  Wca-/  nuif  Sj^nU  of  t)ie  Mtm^olt  and 
Jiumtuu,  1826,  lotco.  p.  12.J  * 

elbpkahta. 

a.  n.p.  An  island  in  Boiu1>av 
Harbour,  the  native  name  of  which  is 
Ghdrdpuri  (or  sometimes,  it  would 
aeem,  shortly,  Pari),  famous  for  its 
magnificent  excavated  temple,  con- 
sidered by  Burgess  to  date  after  the 
middle  of  the  8th  cent.  The  name 
was  fprtai  hy  the  Portuguese  from  the 
life-size  figure  of  an  iMe])hant,  lu'wn 
from  an  isolated  ma.ss  of  trap- rock, 
whieh  formerly  stood  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the 
usual  landing-place.  This  figure  fell 
down  many  years  ago,  and  was  often 
aaid  to  have  disappeared.  But  it 
actually  lay  in  situ  till  18fi4-r),  when 
(on  the  suggestion  of  the  lute  Mr. 
W.  E.  Frere)  it  was  removed  by  Dr. 
^ow  Sir)  George  Birdwwd  to  the 
Victoria  Gardens  at  Boml>ay,  in  order 
to  aave  the  relic  from  destruction.  The 
ekphant  had  originally  a  smaller  figure 
on  its  hack,  \viiich  several  of  the 
earlier  authorities  speak  of  us  a  younff 
elephant,  but  which  Mr.  Enkine  ana 
Capt.  Ba.'^il  Hall  ri'gfirfled  as  a  tiger. 
The  horse  mentioned  by  Fryer  re- 
mained in  1718 ;  it  hadf  disapjwared 
apparently  before  Niebohi's  visit  in 
1764.  [Compare  the  recovery  of  a 
similar  pair  of  elephant  figures  at 
Delhi,  CwnittngJkMiH  Ardia$oL  Bep,  L 

C  1321. — "In  quod  dum  sic  ascendis.sem, 
in  zzTiii.  dietis  mo  tmnstnli  us4|iie  ud 
Tanam  .  .  .  haec  terra  iimltimi  In-'no  est 
eitoata.  .  .  .  Hmc  terra  aatiqiiitus  fuit 
valde  magiia.  Nam  ipaa  fnit  terra  regis 
Pori,  qui  cum  repe  Alexandre  praelium 
maximum  commwit."  —  Friar  Oaorie,  in 
Clii£Aiqr«  ft<3-i  App.  p. 

We  quote  this  becaoM  of  its  relation  to 
tlie  pAMagee  following.   It  seems  probable 


that  the  alleged  ooonectioa  with  Poms  and 
Alexaader  may  have  grown  ovt  of  the  mane 

Puri  or  Port. 

£1&39. — Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  in  JoSo 
de  OttStro's  Log  of  his  voyage  to  IMu  wfll  be 

fotind  ft  very  intereHtin^'  account  with 
meu-stiremeatH  of  the  Elephanta  C'uves.] 

1548.— "And  the  Islo  of  Por>%  which  is 
that  of  the  Elephant  [do  Af'^nnt'  i,  is  looKod 
to  Joiio  Pir«z  fiy  arrangements  of  the  said 
Ctovernor  (dom  Jono  de  Cnuttro)  for  160 

pardaos. HotfUio,  Twibo,  158. 

1580.—"  At  a  hours  of  the  day  we  found 
oorselTefi  abreast  of  a  oape  eelled  Bombain, 

whcro  i^  to  bo  Mocn  .in  ancient  Rom.an 
temple,  hollowed  in  the  iivititr  rock.  And 
above  the  said  temj'li'  are  uumy  tamarind- 
trees,  and  below  it  n  living  spring,  in  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  find  bottom. 
The  said  tcni}>le  is  called  Alefante,  and  is 
adorned  with  nmnv  ti(?urcf<,  and  inhabited 
by  a  fjroiit  multitude  of  Irnts  ;  and  hero  thoy 
say  that  Alexander  MagnuM  arrived,  and  for 
memorial  thereof  caused  this  temple  to  be 
made,  and  further  than  this  he  advaooed 
not." —Uuuparo  Balln,  f.  62i,%-tt3. 

liSM.— "There  is  yet  an  other  Fagode, 

which  they  hold  and  esteem  for  the  highest 
and  chiefe-tt  Pagode  of  all  the  rest,  which 
standeth  in  a  little  Iland  called  Pory ;  thi.H 
Pagode  by  the  Portiiigalls  is  oalled  the 
Pagode  of  the  Blenhaai.  In  iliat  Ihmd 
standcth  an  hiph  hill,  and  on  the  top 
thereof  there  is  a  holo,  that  gooth  down 
into  the  hill,  digged  and  carvtvl  uut  of  the 
hard  rock  or  stones  as  big  as  a  great  cloyster 
.  .  .  round  aboot  tiie  wals  are  cut  and 
formed,  the  .shajxjs  of  Mephants,  Lions, 
tipors,  k  a  thoiisjvnd  such  like  wilde  and 
cruel  hv;\su<.  .  .  ."^iMtaeAaUn,  ch«  xliv. ; 
[Hak.  Soc-.  i.  21*1], 

1616. — Dioeo  de  C-outo  devotes  a  chapter 
of  11  iip.  to  bis  detailed  Hccotmt  ''do  nn'i'tv 
noUuel  t  ttftmU>to  Pagode  do  Elefiuate." 
We  extiaet  a  few  imragraphs ; 

"This  notuhle  and  above  all  others 
astonishing  Piigcxla  of  the  Elephant  stands 
on  a  small  islet,  less  than  half  a  league  in 
compass,  which  is  formed  by  the  river  of 
Bombain,  where  it  is  about  to  discharge 
itself  Miiithward  into  the  sea.  It  is  so 
called  becauite  of  a  great  elephant  of  stone, 
which  one  sees  in  entering  the  river.  They 
say  that  it  was  made  by  the  orders  of  a 
heathen  king  called  Banasur,  who  ruled  the 
whole  country  inland  fn)m  the  Cant: L  -^.  .  ,  . 
On  the  left  side  of  this  chajK?!  is  a  doorway  6 
palmain  <ie]>th  and  5  in  \vi'ith,  by  whieh  one 
enters  a  chamlier  which  is  nearly  fl<][aare  and 
very  dark,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 

soon  there  ;  atnl  with  this  ends  tlie  fabric  of 
this  great  pagoda.    It  has  been  in  many 

Earts  demoKsbed;  and  what  the  soldierB 
are  left  is  so  maltreated  that  it  is  grievooe 
to  see  destroyed  in  such  fashion  one  of  the 
NVondors  of  the  World.  It  is  now  50  years 
since  I  went  to  see  this  marvellous  Pagoda ; 
and  as  I  did  not  then  visit  it  with  snoh 
curiosity  ae  I  should  now  feel  in  doing  10^ 
I  failed  to  leouric  many  partieidan  wmeh 
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exist  DO  longer.  But  I  tiu  ruuitimber  me  to 
half  seen  a  certatn  C^pel,  not  to  be  aeen 
now,  open  on  the  whole  facade  (wbkJi  was 
more  than  40  feet  in  len^^th),  and  whfdi 

along  the  rock  fonncd  a  plinfli  the  whole 
length  of  the  editice,  fti^hiuntKl  liko  our  alturH 
buth  as  to  breadth  and  height ;  uud  on 
this  plinth  were  many  remariuble  things  to 
be  Been.  Among  othen  I  remember  to 
hrtvo  noticed  the  story  of  Queen  Pasiphao 
and  tiie  bull ;  also  the  Angel  with  naked 
sword  thrusting  forth  from  below  a  tree 
two  beautiful  figurea  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  were  naked,  as  the  Holy  Scripture 
paints'  for  us  the  apjicaranco  of  our  first 
parents  Adam  aud  Kvo." — Coiito,  Dec.  V'll. 
UT.  iii.  oap.  xi. 

1644.—",  .  ,  an  inlet  which  they  call 
nheo  do  Ellefanti.  ...  In  the  highest  i^rt 
of  this  Islet  if  an  eminence  on  which  there  is 
a  matt  from  which  a  flag  is  unfurled  when 
Hiere  are  prowK  {piiro»)  about,  as  often 
hapjMMis,  tt»  warn  the  small  unnnned  vcs-tel?! 
to  look  out.  .  .  .  Tberu  is  on  this  island  a 
pagoda  called  that  of  the  Elenhant,  a  work 
of  estnordinaiy  magnitude,  oeinc  cut  out 
of  the  aolid  rode,"  kc—Boaaro,  MS. 

W78.— .  .  We  steered  by  the  mnith 

xido  of  the  Bav,  purposely  to  touch  at  Ele- 
phanto,  so  called  from  a  mon.<*trouK  Elephant 
cut  out  of  the  main  H>K^-k,  hearini;  a  voung 
one  on  its  Back  ;  nut  far  from  it  the  Lttigius 
of  a  Hurse  .stuck  up  to  the  Belly  in  the 
Earth  in  the  Valley  ;  from  thence  we  clam- 
bered up  the  highest  Mountain  on  the 
Island,  on  whc»so  snniniit  wa.s  a  miraculous 
I'iece  hewed  out  of  solid  iitoue:  it  is  sup- 
IK>rted  with  42  Ourintkiim  PDlan,"  Jtc.— 
Fryer,  75. 

1690.  —  "At  3  Lcagiies  distance  from 
Ilimbuv  i'^  a  .xniall  Island  called  Elephanta, 
from  tao  Statue  of  an  Elephant  cut  in 
Stone.  .  .  .  Here  tikewfee  are  the  just 
dimensiun-s  of  a  Ilorw  <\-irved  in  Stone,  ho 
lively  .  .  .  that  many  hav©  mther  Fancved 
it,  at  a  distance,  a  living  Animal.  .  .  .  but 
that  which  adds  the  most  Bemarkable  Cha- 
racter to  this  Island,  is  the  ftoi'd  Pagodr.  at 
the  top  (if  it  ;  h<j  much  spoke  of  by  the  Ptir- 
iii'/iit.i',  and  at  jtresent  ntlniirM  Ity  the 
present  (jucen  Dowager,  that  >he  cannot 
think  any  one  ha«  seen  this  part  of  India, 
who  oomee  not  Freighted  home  with  ■one 
Aeoount  of  it.' —  Or/m/'"",  l-''*8-f  • 

ins.— "The  island  of  Klaphanto  .  .  . 
takee  fta  name  from  an  elephmit  in  stone, 

with  another  oi]  its  V»ack,  which  stands  on  a 
xmall  hill,  and  serves  a.s  a  nea  mark.  .  .  . 
Af*  they  advanced  towards  the  iwigcxla 
through  asmooth  narrow  nasscut  in  the  rock, 
they  obsenred  another  newn  flgnre  which 
w.'M  cflllod  Alexander's  horse."  From  an 
account  written  by  CnnUiin  Pykf,  on  board 
the  8tvfa)g«r  Yjisi  Indiaman,  and  illd.  by 
drawings.  RmA  bj/  A.  DalrffmpU  to  thf 
Soe.  t/  AiUvfvarUs,  IWh  Feb.  1780,  and 
pulxl.  in  A  n  /,,i>  f,/oifhi,  vii.  .323  s^ijo.  One 
of  the  plato<<  (xxi.)  8how.<«  the  elephant 
having  on  its  liack  distinctly  a  small  ele- 
phant whoee  proboeoia  oomes  down  into 
ooBtaet  with  the  head  of  the  laige  one. 


1727. — "  A  league  from  thence  in  another 
larger,  called  Eltplmto,  belonging  to  th# 
Pminffueu,  and  eervea  onlv  to  feed  som* 
Gattle.   I  believe  it  took  its  name  from  an 

Klejihant  carved  out  of  a  great  black  Stone, 
about  Seven  Foot  in  Height." — A.  UamUtoH, 
i.  240 ;  [ed.  1744, !.  M.^ 

1760.  — "Le  lendemain,  7  Decenibre,  des 
ue  le  jour  mrut,  je  me  tmnsimrtai  au  has 
e  la  seconde  montagne,  en  face  de  Bom- 
bay^ dans  un  coin  ae  I'lsle,  oh  est  I'Ele- 
pnant  qni  a  fait  donner  h  Oalipouri  le  nom 
dTlephante.  L'nnimal  est  (fe  ;rrandeur 
uaturelle,  d  une  pierre  noire,  et  detach^  du 
sol,  et  paroit  porter  son  i^>etit  sur  lOO  dos.** 
— Ait'/tutif  du  J'enxiu,  I.  ccccxxiii. 

1761.  — ".  .  .  The  work  I  mention  is  an 
artif\pial  cave  cut  ont  of  a  solid  Rock,  and 
decorated  with  a  number  of  pillars,  and 
gigantic  statues,  some  Ot  which  disooTer  v* 

work  of  a  skilful  artist ;  and  I  am  inform  d 
by  an  acquaintance  who  ia  well  read  in  y* 
antient  history,  and  has  minutely  considered 
y  tigures,  that  it  appears  to  be  y«  work  of 
King  Sesoetris  after  Us  Indian  Bspeditioa.'' 
—  MS.  Letter  of  Jamet  Remult. 

1764.  r-  "FlusaeucB  Voragenis  font  faaen 
mention  du  tienx  temple  Aiyen  sur  ht 

{lotite  Isle  Elephanta  pr^  de  Bombav, 
maiH  ils  n'en  jmrlent  tju'en  pas.sant.  Jo  lo 
trouvois  si  curieux  ot  «i  digne  de  I'attention 
des  Amateurs  d'Antiquit^  que  j'y  fis  traie 
fob  le  Voyage,  et  quo  j'y  dessinoli  toot  m 
que  8'y  trouve  de  plus  remarqiuMa,  •  • 
Car/ttni  Aiebnhrf  Vutfaife,  ii.  25. 

'*  Pas  loin  du  RiTage  de  la  Mer,  et 

en  pleino  Oampapne,  on  voit  encore  un 
Elephant  d'uue  pierre  <lurc  et  noiratre  .  .  . 
Iai  Statue  .  .  .  porte  quclque  chose  sur  le 
dos,  mais  que  le  tems  a  rendu  enti^rement 
meoonnoissable.  .  .  .  Quant  an  Gheval  dont 
OTington  ct  Hamilton  font  mention  je  ne 
I'ai  j»as  \\x."—Ibid,  S8. 

17S0.— "That  which  has  principally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  tnivellcrs  is  the 
.small  island  of  Elephanta,  situated  in  the 
ea«t  side  of  the  harlxnir  of  Ii<indMiy.  .  .  . 
Near  the  south  end  is  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant rudely  eut  in  stone,  mun  which  tbn 
island  ha.s  its  name.  ...  On  the  back  aro 
the  remains  of  something  that  is  said  to 
have  formerly  reiircsonted  a  young  elephant, 
thoufrh  no  tracos  of  such  a  resemblance  are 
now  to  l>e  found." — Aoinint^  kc.  By  Mr, 
Wmiam  Hitnter,  Surgeon  in  the  £.  iiiiUes» 
Arrhaeoloffta,  vii,  286. 

1783.  —  In  vol.  TiiL  of  the  Archofotogimp 

6251,  is  another  account  in  a  letter  mm 
eotor  Maoneil,  Esq.   Ha  miotlons  "tba 

ele)>hant  cutout  of  stons^"  Imi  UOt  tlw  mall 
elephant,  nor  the  hone. 

17iMi.~**iSbM«  Aeeouia  of  Gam  in' tk* 
h/iitid  of  Elephanta.  By  J.  (joiditi'jhnm , 
Edq."  (No  date  of  paper).  In  JUMurcha, 
iv.  409«afr« 

^^l-y—Aeemnf  of  tfir  Car^  Tfinp/e  o/ Ele- 
phanta .  .  .  by  ll'iM.  Krttihf,  Tron*. 
BomlHiy  Lit.  S4)c.  i.  198  Mr.  Erskino 

says  in  regard  to  the  figure  on  the  back  of 
the  large  elephant:  "The  renaiai  of  its 
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fftwa,  and  aJto  the  junction  of  its  belly  with 
the  larger  aaiiMlt  were  perfectly  dwttnct ; 
■nd  the  appeanmoe  it  offered  ia  represented 
on  the  annexed  drawing  made  by  Captain 
Hall  (PI.  II.),*  who  from  its  iippejimnco  con- 
jectured that  it  must  huvo  been  a  ti^er 
rather  than  an  etophant ;  an  idea  in  which 
I  foal  diqsoMd  to  agfe*."— /fru/.  208. 

b.  s.  A  name  given,  origijially  l»y 
the  Portuguese,  to  violent  storms 
oeenirfaig  at  the  tennhuitloii,  Aouch 
Bome  travellers  descril^e  it  as  at  the 
aetting-in,  of  the  Monsoon.  [The 
Portuguese,  however,  took  the  name 
from  the  H.  hathiyAf  Skt.  hasttl,,  the 
13th  lunar  Asterism,  connected  with 
htuHnf  an  elephant,  and  hence  some- 
times called  Hne  ai^  ol  the  ehEfihaiit.' 
The  AotiUytf  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Bains.] 

1564.— "The  DkhuhU,  that  is  to  mj  a 
violmt  stonn  aroee;  the  Idnd  of  atonn  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Elephant; 
it  bfews  from  the  W9at."—Sidi  'Aii^  p.  75. 

[l<ni.--**The  atom  of  OfuBte  doth  bo- 
gin." —  T>anrnr»,  letter*,  i.  1^.] 

c.  1616.— "The  20th  day  (August),  the 
night  past  fell  a  stonne  of  laine  callfld  the 
OUphant,  vsuall  at  goinp  ont  of  the  mines." 
— AVr  T.  Ror,  in  I'nr<htu,  i.  i)49  ;  I  Hak.  See. 
I  247]. 

1650.— "The  bohleot  amaog  xm  beeaane 
dismayed ;  and  the  more  whoa  the  whole 

culminated  in  soich  a  terrific  storm  that  we 
wore  compelled  to  hcliovu  that  it  must  Ije 
that  yearly  niging  tcm|>e.st  wUdl  is  called 
the  fflfp^iaiiti  This  storm,  aimnaUy,  in 
floptomber  and  Oetobor,  makes  itiolf  fiaard 
in  a  frightful  manner,  in  fho  Sea  of  Bengal." 

—  WaiUr  OcAulte,  67. 

c.  166B.— *'I1  y  bit  d  manvHis  pour  1e 
Vaisseanx  au  commencement  de  co  mois  k 
cauM)  d'un  Vent  d'Orient  ijui  y  ?«oufflo  en 
ce  tem»-12i  avcc  violence,  ot  qui  e»t  toujours 
■ocxNnpegn^  de  gros  nuages  qu'on  appelle  < 
Bltfhaiis,  paroe-qnila  on  ont  la  figure.  .  . 
—Thermot,  v.  38. 

1673. — "Not  to  deviate  any  longer,  we  are 
now  winding  abont  the  South-  M'rtti  part  of 
Ceilon ;  where  we  have  the  Tail  of  the 
Elephant  full  in  our  mouth  ;  a  constellation 
by  the  /V./ callL-d  Rabo  del  Elephanto, 
known  for  the  breaking  uji  of  the  Mumuont^ 
wUoh  fa  tho  but  Floiy  thie  aosKNi  n»ko«.  " 

—  Frtjfr,  4S. 

ri690.— "The  Mussoans  (Monsoon)  are 
niao  and  Boi.sterous  in  their  departure ,  as 
weO  as  at  their  ooning  in,  which  two 
seasons  are  esOod  Uie  Elephant  in  India, 
:ind  just  iHjfore  their  Vireaking  up,  take 
their  farewell  for  the  most  part  m  very 
lagged  pofiaff  weather.''--4MN«f0a,  UT). 

1766.— "9th  (October).  We  had  what  they 
can  here  an  Elephanta,  which  is  an  excea- 


*  It  tt  not  sssjr  to  ondantsnd  ttie  bMiing  of 
tbsdiawiBgbiqiMsyoa. 


cdve  hard  gale,  with  very  severe  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  but  it  was  of  short  eon* 
tinnance.  In  about  4  hours  there  fell  •  «  • 
2  (inches)."— /vet,  42. 

c.  1760.— "The  setting  in  of  the  rains 
commonly  ushered  in  by  a  violent  thunder* 
storm,  generally  celled  the  Elspiaate.'*^ 
Unmt  i.  83. 

SLSFKASV-OBBEPBB,  8.  Aff^ 

rein  speciom.  Sweet.  (N.  0.  Convolrul- 
aceat).  The  leav^  are  used  in  native 
medicine  as  jioultices,  &c. 

ELKi  s.  The  name  given  by  sports- 
men in  S.  India,  with  singular  impro- 
priety, to  the  ffreat  stag  Rum  AtiM/diif 
the  'sdmhar  ^ee  8AMBBB)  <tf  Uppw 

and  W.  India. 

[1813.— "In  a  narrow  defile  ...  a  male 
elk  (crrvHs  aim,  tin.)  of  noMo  oppoaianeiL 

followed  by  twenty -two  females,  ])as.^a 
majestically  under  their  platform,  each  as 
largo  as  a  common-sized  hono."— JFWAsI^  Ot. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  506.] 

ELL'OBA,  (though  very  commonly 
ciilled  EI16ra),  n.p.  Pro|>erly  Klxtrily 
[Tel.  duy  '  rule,'  «ru,  •  village,'!  other- 
wise VeruU^  a  village  in  tne  rsizan»'.s 
territory,  7  in.  from  Danlatalind,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  famous  and 
wonderful  rock-eaves  and  temples  in 
its  vicinity,  excavated  in  the  crescent- 
shaped  .scarp  of  a  plateau,  about  \h  m. 
in  length.  Tliese  works  are  Budahist 
(ranging  from  a.D.  460  to  700X  Brah- 
minit  al  (c.  660  to  700^  and  Jain  (c 
800-1000). 

c.  1665.  — "On  m'avoit  fait  a  Sourat 
grando  estime  des  Pagodea  d'Elora  .  .  • 
(and  after  deacrihimr  them)  .  .  .  Quoiqu'il 
en  noit,  si  I'on  ooosmhro  oetto  qoaatite  de 
Tt'ni]'lcs  spacioux,  remplia  do  pilaatrao  ot  de 
colon  nes,  et  tant  de  milliers  de  fignres,  et 
le  tout  taill^  dans  lo  roe  vif,  on  peat  diro 
avoo  veritii  que  oos  ounegeo  snqioMnnt  \a 
tone  fanmaine ;  ot  qu^n  tnoins  lea  gena  da 
si^cle  dans  le<]iicl  ils  ont  ^t^  faits,  n'^toient 
pas  tout-^-fait  borbares." — TkeveHOt,  v.  p.  222. 

1684.— "  Mohammad  SMh  Malik  Jtfn^ 

Hon  of  Tuphlik,  selected  the  fort  of  Deogir 
OH  a  central  |Kjint  whereat  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Daulatib<(d.  He  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  thither.  .  .  .  Ellora  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  this  place.  At  some  very 
remote  period  a  race  of  men,  a.s  if  by  nia>rie, 
excavated  caves  high  up  among  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains.  These  rooms  extended 
over  a  breadth  of  one  ko$.  Oervfaigo  of 
varioiis  designs  and  of  correct  eieeution 
adorned  all  the  walls  and  ceilings ;  hot  the 
out.side  of  the  mountain  is  {Kiffectly  level, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  dwelling.  From 
the  kmg  period  of  time  theae  Fagaas  n»r 
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maiiMd  nuMtors  of  this  tarritotqr,  it  is 
TMSopfcMa  to  oondnde,  although  hiatoritna 

differ,  that  to  them  ia  to  l>e  attributed  the 
c<jnHtructioD  of  these  places." — tSAki  Muda- 
'idd  Khdm,  Ma^S9ir^'Alamg%r%  in  yn. 
189  »eq. 

1760. — "  Je  denceadis  eosuite  par  on 
Motier  fray^  dana  !•  TOO,  ot  apfte  m'*tre 
mmii  do  deux  Brahmes  qae  Ton  mo  donna 
poor  fort  fautraits  je  oommenoai  la  vfaito  de 
ee  quo  j'c'ii>i>elle  Ics  Pagodes  d'BIOBfa>" — 
Anquelil  du  Pmun,  I.  ccxxxiii. 

1794. — Ueju-rijUion  of  tkr  C<ne4  ...  on 
tke  Mountain,  about  a  mile  to  th^-  hUiMvxxrd 

the  towtt  of  EUonu  or  as  ctUied  oh  the 
tpot,  Venoolr  {Bv  ffir  C.  W.  Malet.)  In 
An.  RfMurches,  n.  38  $ff/q. 

1803. — "Hindoo  Kroavattoiit  in  the  Atoun- 
iain  of .  .  .  Ellora  in  Txcfnty-four  Vteirt. 
,  .  .  Knijnij'rd  fruvi  tJir  Dniirmijs  of  .Tamos 
Wales,  6u  tuid  under  tke  directivti  of  Thomas 


ELU,  HELU,  n.p.  Tlii.s  is  tlie 
name  by  which  is  known  an  ancient 
form  of  tlie  Singhalese  langxiage  from 
which  the  nitKjcrn  vernacnlar  of  Ccvlon 
iti  immediately  derived,  "and  to  which" 
the  hitter  "bears  something  of  the 
same  relation  tliat  thf  English  of  to- 
day bears  to  Anglo-Saxon.  Funda- 
mentally Elu  and  Singhalese  are 
identical,  and  the  difference  of  form 
which  they  present  is  due  partly  to 
the  large  number  of  new  grammatical 
forms  evolved  by  the  modem  language, 
and  partly  to  an  immense  influx  into 
it  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  lx)rrowed,  often 
without  alteration,  at  a  comparatively 
reeent  period.  .  .  .  The  name  Bin  is 
no  other  than  Sinhnln  nnicli  corrupted, 
standing  for  au  older  form,  or 
HHUf  which  occurs  in  some  ancient 
works,  and  this  again  fur  a  still  oMcr, 
tSUOf  which  brings  us  Iwck  to  tlu-  Pali 
Sihala."  {Mr.  R.  C.  ChUdns,  in  J.Ii.A.S., 
N.S.,  vii.  36.)  The  loss  uf  the  initial 
sibilant  has  other  exanj])les  in  Singha- 
lese.   (See  abo  under  C£TIX>N.) 

SKBUO  Mynbaiam,  See  under 
MYBOBALAni. 

ENOLISH-BAZAB,  n.p.  This  is  a 
corruption  of  the  name  (AngmdAdd^ 
*  Englisli-town ')  given  bv  tne  natives 
in  the  17th  centurv  to  the  purlieus  of 
the  factory  at  Makia  in  Bengal.  Now 
the  HeaarquarCers  Station  of  Malda 
]  )istrict. 

1683.— "I  departed  from  Gaamimbasar 
with  desigtto  (Ckid  wOKng)  to  visit  yo  iMtory 


at  Eoffisaavad."— iTei^res,  Mary,  May  9; 
[HakrSoe.i.86;  alio  aoo  i.  71]. 

1878. — "These  ruins  (Gatir)  are  sitiiatod 
about  8  miles  to  the  south  of  Angr6zibjid 
(Englioh  B4xix),  the  civil  ntation  of  the 
distriotof  Mtfldah. .  .  "—Ravaukam'sOaiir, 
p.  1. 

[ESTIMAITZE,  s.  A  corruption  of 
the  Ar. — P.  iltimds^  'a prayer,  petition, 
humble  lepreaentation.' 

[1887.— "The  Andest  (Urs)  with  the  Esti- 
manae  oowwniing  yoar  twelve  articles  which 
you  sent  to  me  amT«d."->In  ^We,  Hrdge^ 
Dkary,  Hak.  8oc  IL  In.] 

BVBASIAH,  a.  A  modem  name 

for  persons  of  mixt  European  and 
Indian  blood,  dcvist  d  as  being  raoi-e 
euphemistic  than  Half-caste  and  more 
precise  than  Ea^-Indian.  "So  name 
lias  yet  betm  found  or  coined  which 
correctly,  represents  this  section. 
Emiuiiaiil  oertainlv  does  not  When 
the  Europefm  and  Anglo-Indian  De- 
fence Association  was  established  17 
years  ago,  the  term  Atiglo-Indiariy  after 
much  consideration,  was  adopted  as 
best  desii^iiating  tliis  coTniiiunity." — 
(Procs.  Imperial  Anglo- Indian  Au^  in 
PMfMflr  Mail,  April  \%  1900.)] 

[1844.— **7%«  Buaslan  Belle,"  m  a  /<w 

J^nal  SM,^f  h,,  J.  M..  Calcutta.— 6th  aar. 
SoUs  and  {Queries,  xii.  177. 
[1866.-86e  quotation  under  KHDDD.] 

1880.— shovol-h.'it>  nro  suri>risod  that 
the  Eurasian  does  not  become  a  missionary 
or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  policeman,  or  aome- 
thing  of  that  sort.  The  native  papers  imt, 
'  Deport  him ' ;  the  white  prints  say,  *  Make 
liim  a  Holdier';  and  the  E'lrnsian  himself 
says,  '  Make  me  a  Ckimmissionor,  give  me  a 
pension.' *'—i(l»  Hate,  128. 

EUEOPE,  adj.  Commonly  used  in 
India  for  **  European,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  country  (q.v.)  as  (lualify- 
ing  goods,  viz.  those  imported  from 
Euroi)e.  The  phrase  is  probably  obso- 
lescent, but  still  in  common  use. 
"Euro])e  shop"  is  a  .shop  where  Euro- 
pean goods  of  sorts  are  sold  in  an  up- 
country  station.  The  first  quotation 
applies  the  word  to  a  man.  [A 
"  p^nrope  morning"  is  lying  late  in  bed, 
as  opposed  to  the  Anglo- Indian's  habit 
of  early  riabig.] 

1673.— "The  Enemies,  by  the  help  of  an 
Enrope  Soginear,  had  sprung  a  Mine  to 
blow  np  the  OasUe.**— /Vyfr,  87. 

[1682-3.— "Ordered  that  a  sloop  be  ssat 
to  Conimero  with  Eoroipe  goods.  .  .  .**<— 
Prin^le,  Diary,  Ft  SL  0m^  U*  asr.  ii.  14.] 
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1711> — "On  the  arrival  of  a  Europe  abip, 
the  Sea -Gate  ta  always  throng'd  with  Fsople." 

—Lockyer,  27. 

1781.  — "  Guthrie  and  Wordie  tjike  thU 
method  of  acquainting  the  Public  that  they 
inftond  quitting  the  EuroM  Sliop  fin 
—India  Gazette^  May  26. 

1782.  —"  To  be  Sold,  •  magnificent  

diaiiotk  finiihed  in  a  most  elegant  nutnner, 
•nd  peenliarly  adapted  to  thia  Country."— 
Ibid.  May  11. 

c.  1817.— "Now  the  Bavope  ahop  into 
whioh  Un.  Browne  and  Mary  went  was  a 

very  large  one,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  inde  was  set  out  with  Europe 
cai<s  and  bonnete,  ribbons,  feathers,  sashes, 
And  what  not."— Jfra.  Sherwood'*  Storiet^ 
«d.  1873,  28. 

1866.— "  Smart.  Ah,  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley.  I  was  called  the  Europe  Angel."— 
^DmtBk  BvMgahm,  219. 

[1888. — "I  Uwk  a  'European  nKmiin^;' 
After  having  had  three  davs  of  going  out 
before  breakfast.  . .  lh(|M«,  Vico- 

BT8HAM,  BH8HAM,  &  Ar. 

akghdm^  pi.  of  hashrn^  *a  train  or 
retinue.'  One  of  thi'  military  techni- 
ealities  affected  ))y  Tippoo ;  and  ac- 
«oidiiigto  Kirk])at  i-ick  (Tippotf*  Ldten^ 
App.  p,  cii.)  applied  to  garrison  troops. 
Miles  explains  it  aa  "  Irr^ular  infantry 
with  mrordB  and  matcuocks."  (See 
his  tr.  of  H.  of  Hydur  Naik,  p.  398, 
and  tr.  of  H.  nf  Tipfi  Sultan,  p.  fil). 

Slxe  term  was  used  by  the  latter 
Qg^ulB  (see  Mr.  Irvine  below). 

[1896.— "In  the  case  ot  tbe  Ahthlm,  or 
troops  beloturiiffi  to  the  inlantnaad  artiUery, 
«e  have  a  fiMle  more  deflnito  fofbrmation 

under  this  head."— H'.  Iri-inf,  A  rmtf  (if  (he 
Indian,  JloghuU,  in  JJi.A.:S.,  July  188^, 


FACTOR,  8.  Originally  a  com- 
mercial agent ;  the  executive  head  of 
Aftctory.  Till  some  5.5  years  ago  the 
Factors  formed  the  thin!  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  covenanted  civil 
jemnte  of  tbe  Cbmpany  were  tbeoreti- 
^tSfy  divided,  viz.  Stuior  MtTcliants, 
Junior  Merchants,  factors  and  writers. 
But  these  terms  had  long  ceased  to 
liam  any  relation  to  tbe  occupation  of 
these  officials,  and  even  to  nave  any 
•application  at  all  except  in  the  nominal 
lifts  of  the  aemoe.  The  titles,  how- 


ever,  continue  ^throueh  viji  inertiae  of 
aduiinistration  m  siicri  matters)  in  the 
cbiasitied  li.<?t8  of  the  Civil  Service  for 
years  after  tlie  alwlition  of  the  la.st 
vestige  of  the  Company's  trading  char- 
acter, and  it  is  not  till  the  pnbncation 
of  the  E.  I.  Register  for  the  first  half 
of  1842  that  they  dis.i]i]»ear  from  that 
otticial  jniblieation.  In  this  the  whole 
1>ody  appears  without  amy  classifica- 
tion ;  ana  in  that  for  the  second  half 
of  1842  they  are  divided  into  six 
first  class,  second  class,  &c.,  an  amnge> 
ment  which,  with  the  omission  of  uie 
6tli  class,  still  continues.  Possibly  the 
ex])ie-s.sion8  Factor,  Fadoryy  may  have 
lu-c'u  adopted  from  the  Portuguese 
Feitor,  Feitoria.  Tlie  formal  authority 
for  the  clasaiiicatiou  of  the  civilians  lis 
quoted  under  1876. 

IfiOl.— "With  whidi  answer  night  oame 

on,  and  there  cnme  aboard  the  Cnptain 
.Mor  that  Christian  of  Culecut  .scut  hy  tha 
Factor  (friit/r  )  to  sjiy  that  Cojeboqui  assured 
him,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
King  of  Galecnt  was  arming  a  great  fleet.' 
— Corrw,  i.  2.^»0. 

1582.— "The  Factor  and  the  Catuall 
having  Keen  thaw  paroela  liegan  to  luiigh 

thereat."— rVw^f/T'vAr,  tr.  hy  N.  L.,  f.  4t)/-. 

1600.— "('apt.  .Mitldleton,  .John  Havard, 
and  Fninci«  Biirne,  elected  the  three  pria« 
cipal  Factors.  John  Havard,  being  pre- 
sent, willingly  accepted." — Sauutnaryt  i.  ill. 

e.  inO.— **Lee  Portogaie  de  Ifohusa  oot 

dea  oomtnis  ct  factenrt  par  toutos  c<w  I.'^lcs 
pour  le  tr.ific." — J'yrard  de  JauxiI,  ii.  lUO. 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  170]. 

1653.— "Feitor  est  vn  ternie  Portugaii 
signifiant  m  Consul  auz  Indee." — Ih  la 
/iouliatff-/e-(iou:,  ed.  1667t  p.  S38. 

1666.— "The  Viceroy  came  to  Cochin, 
and  there  received  the  news  that  Antonio 
de  S«\,  Factor  IFator)  of  C.iulum,  with  all 
his  officers,  had  oeen  slain  by  the  Moon."— 
IMa  y  AwM,  i.  86. 

1675  6.  —  "For  the  advancciuont  of  our 
Apprentices,  wo  direct  that,  after  they  have 
served  the  flrst  five  yeares,  th^  ahafi  have 
£10  per  annum,  for  the  last  two  yearas ;  and 
having  served  theee  two  yeares,  to  be  enter- 
tjiyned  one  year  longer,  a.s  Writers,  and 
have  Writers'  Sallary :  and  hanng  served 
that  yeare,  to  enter  into  y«  degree  of 
FactoTi  whkdi  otherwiM  would  have  bean 
ten  yearsfl.  And  Imowfaif  that  a  diatinetiQii 
of  titks  i.'^.  in  many  rosftocts  nece««ary,  we 
do  order  that  when  the  Apprentices  have 
>vrved  their  times,  they  be  stiled  Wrilfrt  ; 
and  when  the  Writers  have  served  their 
times,  they  be  fltfled  Ttunton,  and  TVieton 
havinff  served  their  times  to  l>e  stiled  Mer- 
cJuintj  ;  and  Morchant.H  having  .norved  their 
times  to  l>o  stiled  »Sf/((</r  MmhanU." — Ext. 
of  Qjmai't  Letter  in  Bruu't  Anmlt  a/*  IA< 
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1689.— *'Thf.«c  are  the  chief  Places  of 
Not«  and  Trudc  .vhera  their  PremdenU  and 
AgMiite  reside,  for  the  mmiort  of  wbons, 
with  their  Writen  end  Fftflion,  large  Pri- 
vilege and  Salaries  are  allowed  "  Oi  i>i7fon, 
886.  |Th©  Hiime  writer  tells  xxb  that  Factors 
got  £40  a  year ;  junior  Factors,  £15;  Writ«rs, 
£7.    Peons  pot  4  ruiKjes  a  month.    P.  3i*2.) 

1711.  -  Ix>ckyer  pives  the  nalariea  at 
Madnis  u>  follows:  ''The  Governor,  £200 
•od  £100  gratuity  ;  6  Cuuncilluns  of  whom 
the  chief  {2adl)  had  £100,  8d.  £70,  4th. 

£60,  the  ftthcrs  £10,  which  vrm  the  salary 

of  6  Senior  Merchanti*.    2  Junior  Merchantjs 

£:K)  jH?r  anmim  ;  5  Factors,  £ir> ;  10  Writers, 

£5  ;  2  Mini^rs,  £100 ;  1  Surgeon,  £36. 
•  ••«•«• 

*<  Attorney-General  has  SO  FlugodM  per 
Annum  gratuity. 

100  do." 


that  the  Hector  should  leave  a  merchant  in 
hifl  country  ...  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
aeitle  a  flMkKj  at  AohewL  and  laav*  J 
•  —  'mnof  if- 


{p.  14.) 

r.  171**.  "He  was  appointed  to  be  a 
Writer  in  the  (  'omitany'B  Civil  Service,  be- 
ci'iniii^'  .  .  .  after  the  first  five  (yean)  a 

factor." — Orrue,  Fnirpiimts,  viii. 

1781.  — "Why  we  .should  have  a  (.'ouncil 
and  Senior  ana  Junior  Merchants,  factors 
and  writer*,  to  load  one  ship  in  the  year  (at 
Ftaang),  and  to  oolleet  a  very  small  revenne, 

appejir<  to  rne  perfo  tly  iiiouiiipri'liensible." 
"^Vorrrjift.  of  Ld.  (Jumwaliu,  i.  '6^0. 

1786.— In  a  notifleatioa  of  Aug.  lOtb,  the 
«nK«ist«nco  of  dvil  strvants  oat  of  employ 

w  fixed  thuji: — 

A  Senior  .Merchant— £400  starling  par  ann. 
A  Junior  Merchant— £900  „ 
FMlonaiKiWriter»-£200  » 

In  Sdim-Karr,  L  ISl. 

FAOTOBT,0.  A  trading  eatobliah- 

ment  at  a  foreign  port  or  mart  (see 

prece<liug). 

1600.  —  "  And  then  he  eent  aaho^  the 
Faotor  Ayres  Correa  with  the  ship's  car- 
penters .  .  .  :ni(l  sent  to  ask  the  Kin^;  for 
ifanber  .  .  .  ail  which  the  King  Hont  in 
great  WiHicioncy,  and  he  sent  order**  also  for 
him  to  have  many  canientera  and  labourers 
to  assist  in  makmg  trie  houses;  and  they 
brought  mnch  plank  and  wo<»<l.  and  palm- 
trees  which  they  c\it  down  at  ttu-  Point,  so 
that  thov  made  a  threat  Cainj"  ,*  in  which 
they  made  houses  for  the  Captain  M6r,  and 
for  each  of  the  Captains,  and  houses  for 
the  |>coplo,  and  they  ni  i<l<>  diio  a  sepnrnto 
large  house  for  the  factory  (feitorta).  "— 
Cormt,  i.  198. 

15S'J.  .  .  he  sent  a  Nayro  ...  to 
the  intent  he**  mieht  remnine  in  the  Fac- 

torye.'"  -  i'a<'nrifih>  iViy  N.  L.),  ff.  54/i. 

1606.—"  In  which  time  the  Portinffall  and 
Tydoryan  Slaves  had  ladied  the  towne, 

Hrttiii^r  fire  to  the  Uisf^KfJ*-'MidHHviC$ 

1615.— '^Tlie  Kii«  of  Aohewi  desiring 

ViibnMe  or  omiie  Is  wan  like  the  emss  of 
Ceaipoood  (q.v.)  then  In  any  Inslaaee  we  bad 
fDOod  when  eomplstliif  that  axtlele. 


and  Nleolb  m  efaam 

i.  41.'i. 

1809.— "  The  faotoxy-house  (at  Cuddalore) 
is  a  chaste  piece  of  architecture,  built  by 
my  relative  Diamond  Pitt,  when  this  was 
the  chief  station  of  the  British  on  the 
Ooramandal  CM.'*— YaiaUia,  L  STL  . 

We  add  a  list  of  the  FlMtoriM  ertab- 

lislii-d  1>y  the  E.  I.  Conimny,  as  com- 
plete as  we  have  been  able  to  coinpilu. 
We  have  tised  Aftftwrn^  Sakubary^  the 
"  Chiirterx  of  the  E.  I.  Companfff"  and 
^^Roheri  Ihirfnn,  The  Enqlish  Acquuitions 
in  Guiuia  and  East  In^ia^  1728,"  which 
contains  (p.  184)  a  long  list  of  English 
Factories.  It  has  not  l>een  possible  to 
submit  our  list  as  yet  to  proper 
criticism.  The  letters  attached  iiiai* 
cate  the  authorities,  viz.  M.  Milbum, 
S.  Sains])ury,  C.  Chartora,  B.  Burton. 
[For  a  list  of  the  Uollanders'  Factories 
in  1613  see  Danoen,  Ldttn,  i  30».] 

/»  Anbia,  ih»  Om^,  and 

Judda,  B. 
Mocha,  M. 
Aden,  M. 
Shahr,  B. 
Dnrgn  (?),  B. 
Dofar.  H. 
MacuUii,  ti. 


Muscat,  B. 
Kishm,  B. 
Hushin-,  .M. 
Gombroon,  C. 
Bnssorah,  M. 
Shiraz,  0. 
Ispahan,  C. 


In  ^wf.— Iktta  if). 
In  WtiUm  India. 

Cutch,  M.  Barcelorc,  M. 

Oambay,  H.  Mangalore,  M. 
Brodora  (Ba»>da)t  M.  Cananorc,  M. 

Broach,  u.  DhumiapatAm,  M. 

Ahmedabed,  C.  Tellecherry,  C 

Surat  and  Swally,  C.  Calicut,  C. 

Bombay,  C.  Cranganore,  M* 

Raybog  (T),  M.  Cochin,  M. 

Rajaix)re,  M.  Porca,  M. 

Carwar,  V.  C'armiplv,  M. 

Batikala,  M.  Quilon, 

Honore,  M.  Anjengo,  C. 

Eftst'i  ii  and  ('{iroiiumdel  OtHItt, 

Tuticorin,  M.  Mamilipatam,  0.|  8» 

(^allimere,  B.  Madapollam,  C. 

Porto  Nt)Vo,  ('.  \'i'ra>liLron  (?),  M> 

Cuddalore    (t't.   St.  Ingcram  (?),  M. 

David),    C.   (qy.  Viza^patam,  0. 

Sadras?)  Bimhpotam,  M. 

Fort  Ht.  George,  CM.  Ganjara,  M. 
I'lilii.it,  M.  Manickpatiini,  B. 

Petti(iuli,  C,  8.         Arzapore  (0,  B. 

BenptUStde. 
Balasore,  C.  (andJe   Mnlda,  C. 

lasorel)  Berhampore,  M.. 

Oalcntte  (Ft.  Wfl.  Pktna,  C, 

Ham  and  Chutta-  Lucknow,  C. 

nutteo,  C.)  Agra,  C. 

Hoogly,  t'.  lAhore,  M. 

Cossimbaxar,  C         Dioca,  C. 
Rajmahal,  O.  Ohitt^BOOgt 
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J»d(hCkmete  Countries. 

P«gii,  M.  Ligore,  M. 

TtniMUMrim  (SV£mi-  Sian,  M.,  S.  (Judit, 

rare,  B.)  i.f.  Yuthia), 

Qiiedah,  Sf.  Caraboja,  M. 

Johorti,  M.  Cuohiu  CbinSi  ll» 

Patuatcy^^M.  Tonquio,  C. 

Macao,  M.,  8.  Tpran  (in  FofBMNftJ^ 

Anioy,  M.  M. 

Hoksieii    {i.f.  F^.  Chiuan,  H .  (and  Nilig* 

chow),  M.  poT). 

In  y«(^wH.~Firando,  M. 

ArcAipelago. 

In  Admrfrw. 

AdM6n«  M .  Imlnpora,  C 

PMHman,  M.  Tryaroonff,  C. 

Tkoo,  M.  (cm.  aame  (B.  has  aUo,  in  Sutna- 
as   Ayer  DielMlib  Aver  Borma, 

B.  ?)  Epfxin,  and  Bamola, 

Rntobar,  M.  which    wa  oamwt 

Banooolan,  C.  identify.) 
Janbi,  M.,  8.  Indraghiri,  S. 

In  Java, 

BaBtam,  C.  Jaeatra  (riaoa  Batft> 

Jaiian,  M 8.  via),  M. 

In  Rom^o. 
Banjannasiti,  M.        Brunei,  M. 
Sooeadana,  M« 

In  OdAit,  die, 

Macamar,  M.,  8.  Pulo  Boon  (?),  M.,  8. 

Banda,  M.  Pulo  way,  S. 

Ltintar,  8.  Polo  Condore,  M. 

Neira,  S.  Magindanoo,  M. 

Rodngyn,  8.  Machian,  (3),  S. 

Selaman,  8.  Holuiwaai  8. 
Amboyoa,  M. 

OambaDo  fin  Oeram),  Hitto^  Lariea  (or 

T.uricca),  ana  Looho,  or  Lutrho,  aro  nion- 
tioned  in  S.  (iii.  303)  aa  sub-factoriea  of 
Ambojn*. 

[FAQHFUB,  n.p.  "The  commgn 
Moslem  term  for  the  Eii)i)erors  of 
China  ;  in  the  Kamus  the  first  sylhihle 
in  Zamniated  (Fugh) ;  in  Al-Ma^udi 
(•  hu]i.  xiv.)  we  find  Baghfiir  ana  in 
Al-Idrisi  Bagh1y6|^  or  Baghbtin.  lu 
A\- Abuih^'i  Bay h  =  pr>f\  or  idol  (IMilewi 
and  Pei-sian)  ;  hence  according  lo  some 
^ghdad  (1)  and  Bdshistdn,  a  pagoda 
(?).  Sprenger  (Al-M(ts'ndr\  ]..  327)  re- 
marks that  Baghftu:  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Tien-tse,  and  quotes  Yisdeloti : 
"pour  mieux  faire  comprendre  de  quel 
ciel  ih}  veulent  parler,  ilg  ptntssent  la 

f enealogie  (of  the  £ntperor)  plus  loin. 
If  lui  donnent  le  ciel  pour  pire,  la 
terre  pour  mtrf,  le  solt-il  jour  frt-re 
aind,  et  la  lune  pour  sceur  aiiuee." — 


FAIL800F,  s.  Ar.-H.  faiUuf, 
from  0iX6<ro0o«.  But  it**  jx)puliir  ^xvn.' 
is  a  *  crafty  schemer,'  an  'arttul  dodger.' 
Filosofo,  in  Manilla,  is  applied  to  a 
native  who  has  been  at  coUe^,  and 
returns  to  hia  birthplace  m  the 
provinces,  with  all  the  iniiK)rtance  of 
nis  acquisitions,  and  the  atfectatiou 
of    European    habits  {BlumentriiUt 

FAKEEB,  8.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
JcJ^r  ('poor').  Properly  an  indigent 
pemon,  out  specially  *one  poor  in  the 

sight  of  God,'  applied  to  a  Mahom- 
medan  ri'ligioiw  mt  ii»l leant,  and  then, 
loosely  and  inaccurately,  U)  Hindu 
devotees  and  naked  a.>R'etics.  And 
this  last  is  the  meet  ordinaiy  Anglo- 
Indian  use. 

1604. — "Foken  are  men  of  gcxxl  life, 

which  an?  I  inly  given  to  poiue.  Ivco  calls 
thoin  Ilemiitcs;  others  ca.\\  them  Talbie* 
and  Saints."  —  CV/*r/i</H  of  tking$  .  .  .  ^ 
Batbarir,  in  /'uv/uu,  ii.  857. 

„     "  J/i'/4>y  Bo/erft  sent  certaine  FokeiS, 
held  of  great  eatimation  amonj^at  the 
to  his  brother    Muleii    SittoH^  to 
oonditiona  of  Peace."— /6u/. 


1688.>-'*  Abo  thay  an  wllad'  I 
which  are  religions  nanMa.**— If.  Bntkm,  in 

Uaki.  V.  66. 

1858.—-"  Fakir  flignifie  pauure  en  Tvuq  et 

Por<uin,  maia  en  Indion  »ignifte  .  .  .  vne 
espece  de  Heligieux  Indou,  <|ui  foullont 
le  monde  aux  piadi^  et  ne  n'habillent  iiue  de 
kaillons  qn'ils  nunanent  dana  lea  mito. — D« 
la  BomUaft-k-Gomx,  ed.  1667, 688. 

c.  1600.— "I  have  often  met  in  the  Field, 
especially  upon  the  I^iuk^  of  tho  Raias, 
whole  nquadrons  of  thcne  Faquires,  alto- 
pether  luikeil,  <lroailful  to  beholii.  Sumo 
held  thoir  Arms  lifted  up  ...  ;  others  had 
their  terrible  Hair  hanging  about  them  .  . «  ; 
some  had  a  kind  of  Jlnxulett  Club ;  others 
had  dry  and  stiff  Tigerwikins  over  their 
Shouldora.  ._.  . fcrawr,  B.T.  p.  102 ;  [ed. 
ConsUihIr,  317  |. 

1H73.  — "  Fakiers  or  Holy  Men,  abstracted 
from  tho  World,  and  resigned  to  God.**— 

Fryer,  95. 

[1684.—*'  Tho  Ffuckewr  that  Killed  jo 
Boy  at  Ennore  with  severall  Otben  .  .  .  were 
brotight  to  their  tryalla.  .  .  ."—Primgie^ 
Diary,  Ft.  SL  Geo.  Istaer.  iii.  111.] 

1690.— "They  are  called  Faqvirs  by  the 

Natives,  but  Aahtnen  cf>nimnnly  by  us,  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  Ajihes  with  which 
they  powder  their  Heads."— Oetn^toa,  860. 

1727.^ — "Beinjr  now  settled  in  Peace,  he 
invited  his  holy  Brethren  tho  Faldres,  who 
are  very  numeroua  in  India,  ti>  eoroe  to 
Agra  and  receive  a  new  Suit  of  Clothes."— 
A.  Bamitlmf  i.  175 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  177J. 
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1763. — "Received  a  letter  from  Dacca 
dftted  29tb  NovT.,  desiring  oar  Olden  with 
Nsard  to  the  Fakirs  who  mm  taken 
pmonen  et  the  retaking  of  Baoea.**— Ft. 

Wilfiam  Cons.  I>ec.  5,  in  Long,  342.  On 
tiiese  Utter  FaJnr$t  see  under  SUNTASEE. 

1770.— **  fiingQiar  expedients  have  been 

tried  by  men  jealous  of  superiority  to  share 
with  the  Brarains  the  veneration  of  the 
multitude  ;  this  has  given  rise  to  a  race  of 
monks  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
FUdn."— «a'/»wi/  (tr.  1777),  i.  49. 

1774.  — "The  character  of  a  fakir  is  held 
in  ffreat  estimation  in  this  country." — Bogle. 
in  IfArMm's  9^  28. 

1856.- 

"  There  stalks  a  row  of  Hindoo  devotees, 
Bedaubed  with  ashes,  their  lool  matted 

hair 

Down  to  their  heels;  their  blear  eyes 

fiercely  scowl 
Beneath  their  ]>uinted  brows.     On  this 
■Me  struts 

A  Hnssulman  Fakeer.  who  tells  his  beads. 
By  way  of  prayer,  but  ovmdng  all  the 

while 

The  heathen."— rA<;  Banyan  Trte. 

1878.—'*  Lee  mains  abandooate  aor  las 

genoux,  (I.'ins  unc  immobility}  de  ftklT*"— 
Alpk.  iMudtt,  Lc  Nabob,  oh.  vi, 

FALATJN,  Kr.  falon.,  fuldn^  and 
H.  fuhtnn,  faldna.,  'bucIi  an  one,*  'a 
certain  one';  Span,  and  Port./uZono, 
Helj.  Fahini  (Ruth  iv.  1)l  In  Elphin- 
stone's  Life  we  see  that  this  was  the  term 
by  which  he  and  his  friend  Strachey 
used  to  incUeate  their  marter  in  early 
days,  and  a  man  whom  they  nuuh 
respected,  Sir  Barry  Clase.  And  gradu- 
ally, by  a  process  of  Uobson-Jobson, 
this  waa  toraad  into  Foiloni. 

1803.— "The  General  (A.  Wellmley)  is  an 
exoelleatmaa  tohaveapeaoetomake.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  lonr  talk  with  Um  ahout  MMdl  a 
one ;  he  sjud  he  was  %  vety  aansihle  nan." 

— Op.  cit,  i.  81. 

18S4.— "This  is  the  old  ghant  down  which 

we  were  so  glad  to  retreat  with  old  Forlom." 
— ii.  164.   See  also  i.  6ti,  108,  345,  tus, 

8.  Tho  denomination  of 
a  small  coin  long  in  use  iu  S.  India, 
Malayul.  and  Tamil  panamy  *  money,' 
from  Skt  pana^  [rt.  pa/i^  Mo  l»arter']. 
There  is  alw  a  Dekliani  form  of  the 
word,  Jaiam.  In  Telugu  it  is  willed 
rtffta.  The  form  fanam  was  probably 
of  Arabic  oriffin,  a.«?  we  find  it  Iniip 
prior  to  the  Portuguese  period.  The 
fanam  was  anciently  a  gold  coin,  but 
latterly  of  silver,  or  aonietinies  of  basi- 
gold.  Tt  lM>re  various  lo<  al  valuers,  but 
according  to  the  old  Madnus  monetary 
ayatem,  prevailing  till  1618,  42  fanam 


went  to  one  star  pagoda,  and  a  Madras 
fanam  was  thernore  worth  about  2d. 

(see  Printej^t  Uteful  Tables,  by  E. 
Thomas,  p.  18).  The  weights  of  a 
large  nimii)er  of  ancient  fanam*  given 
by  Mr.  Thotua.s  in  a  note  to  hiaPSoiftan 
}\i)iij.<  of  Delhi  show  that  tlie  average 
weight  was  6  grs.  of  sold  (p.  170). 
Fanamt  are  still  met  witn  on  tbe  west 
coast,  and  as  late  as  18G2  wwe  received 
at  the  treasuries  of  Malabar  and 
Calicut.  As  the  coins  were  very  small 
they  used  to  be  counted  by  means  of  a 
.su)all  board  or  dish,  liaving  a  large 
number  of  holes  or  pits.  On  this  a 
pile  of  fanmu  waa  raaken,  and  then 
swept  off^  leaving  the  holes  filled. 
Alx)ut  the  time  named  Rs.  5000  worth 
of  gold  fatMim  were  sold  off  at  thase 
treasuries.  [Mr.  Logan  names  various 
kinds  of  fanains  :  the  vlrdy^  or  gold,  of 
which  4  went  to  a  rupee ;  new  virdjff 
or  gold,  3k  to  a  mpee  ;  in  ailver,  6  to 
a  rupee ;  the  n/.-v  fanam,  the  niost 
ancient  of  thi'  indi«jt'nous  fanam*,  now 
of  tictitious  value  ;  tlie  sultdni  fanam 
of  Tippoo  in  1790-92,  of  which  3^  went 
to  a  rupee  {Malabar,  ii  Oloss.  clxxix.).] 

c.  1344  —"  A  hundred  finim  are  equal  to 
6  golden  diHdrt"  (in  Ceylon). — Ibn  natHtOf 
iv.  174. 

V.  nt<5.  "  And  these  latter  ( M.il.i1>:ir 
Christians)  are  the  Masters  of  the  public 
steelyard,  from  which  I  derived,  as  a  per* 
quisite  of  my  oflBce  as  Pope's  Legate,  every 
month  a  hundred  gold  fan,  and  a  thousand 
when  I  l«lt.'*-Vo*ii  MariffMUi,  in  CMay, 
343. 

1442.— "In  ttb  oountiy  they  have  tfiroe 

kind.**  of  money,  made  of  ptld  mixed  with 
alloy  .  .  .  tho  third  called  fanom,  is  equi- 
valent in  ralue  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  last 
nentkNied  ooia"  (jMrMfr,  nd.  paidaqb-^ 
Ahdvrratai,  in  Indui  «»  tkt  IVtk  Oemt 
p.  26. 

1496.—"  Fiftv  fanoeens,  which  are  equal 
to  8  enuados.  — /{ofsu-o  de  V.  da  Gama. 
107. 


1.W5. — "  Qui»-i  nnendeno  duoati  d'auro 
▼eneziani  e  nioiioto  ui  auro  et  argento  o  mc- 
talle,  chianmno  vna  nioneta  de  argentu 
fanone.  XX  vagliono  xn  ducato.  Tara  e 
vn  altm  moneta  de  metale.  XV  ragliono 
vn  Fanone." — Italian  version  of  h  Her  frvw 
Dowk  Manuel  of  Portttgal  (Reprint  by  A. 
BuimU,  1881),  p.  12. 

ITilO.  — "  He  also  coins  a  silver  monev 
called  tar^,  and  othen*  of  gold,  20  of  which 
go  to  a  pardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  And 
of  these  small  ooins  of  silver,  there  go  six- 
teen  to  a  ftaom.'*— FqrClk«Na,  Hak.  Soe. 
130. 

[1615.— "They  would  take  our  oruiados 
al  19  ftMaOM."— AlbnqnerqiMli  Traa^  with 
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the  Samorin,  Alauns  Documentos  da  Torre 
do  ronte,  p.  919,] 

1516. — "Eight  fine  nibies  of  the  weight 
of  one  fanio  ...  are  worth  fandes  10.  — 
IMmi  (lidMB  acLk  8M. 

1553. — "  In  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  a 
knight  he  is  to  go  with  all  his  kinsfolk  and 
ftmods,  in  pomp  and  festal  procession,  to 
tlM  House  of  the  King  .  .  .  and  make  him 
an  offering  of  60  of  thoae  pieces  of  gold 
which  they  call  FaadMi  «Mb  uf  which  may 
ba  WQKtli  20  rtit  of  mar  nomy."— i>e  Bttrrot, 
Dm.  I.  Ht.  Is,  vBL 

1582:-^In  tte  BngKah  transl.  of  *0u> 

tafloda'  is  a  passage  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding,   in   which  the   word   is  written 


,,  "  In  this  city  of  NeRup-ntAn  afore- 
said are  current  certain  coins  called  tumb. 
.  .  .  Tikej  are  of  base  gold,  and  are  worth 
iaoarBooey  10  soldi  each,  and  17  are  equal 
to  a  aeedkta  of  Venetian  gold."— &«urp.  Baltn, 
f.  84r. 

c.  1610. — "  lis  nous  donnent  tons  les  jours 
a  chaciin  un  Paxum^  qui  e-"<t  vno  pii-co  d'or 
roonnoye  du  Roy  qui  vaut  environ  quatre 
sols  et  demy."— i^wd  de  LavaL  u  250: 
[Hak.Soe.i.8B0;  in  L  366  Funato]. 

[e.  1665.—".  .  .  if  there  is  not  found  in 
0nry  tbooMUul  ojsters  the  value  of  5  fanos 
of  pearls — that  is  to  say  a  half  ecu  of  our 

money, — it  is  acccptL-d  ivt  a  proof  that  the 
hahing  will  not  be  sood.  .  .  ."—TAvemi€r. 

1678.-"  2.  Whosoever  shall  pniAuM  the 
name  of  God  by  swearing  or  ennbig,  he 
shall  poy  4  *%i»fff!*f  to  the  tiae  of  the  poore 

for  every  oath  or  cun*e." — Orders  agreed 
on  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ft. 
8LG«o.Oet28.  In  iVoto  omI  AA.  No.  L 
66. 

17.'>2.— "N.B.  36  Faoams  to  a  Pago<la,  is 
the  exchange,  by  whidi  all  tbo  servants 
bekmging  to  tbo  Oompaiqr  raoeive  their 
aalariaa.  Bat  in  fbe  Baour  the  general 
exchango  in  Tmdo  is  40  to  42."— r.  Bro»i»t 
p.  8. 

1784.  — This  is  probably  the  wonl  which 
occurs  in  a  "Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Navy  when  a  Prisoner  in  Bangalore  Jail" 
(temp.  Hydor  'AU). 

**  Ye  Bucks  of  Seringa patani , 

Ye  Captives  so  cheerful  and  gay ; 
How  sweat  with  a  goldan  muhub 
Tou  ajpua  the  alow  moments  away." 

In  >'<floii-K<in;  i.  19. 

1785.  — "  You  are  desired  to  lay  a  silver 
fanam,  a  jnece  wurtli  three  [lenee.  n|>on  the 
ground.  This,  which  is  the  smallojt  of  all 
ooins,  the  elephant  feels  about  till  bo  flnds.** 
—Caraeeioli'i  Lijt  of  Clivt^  i.  288. 

1808.->"'nM  pay  I  bava  given  the  boat- 
MO  is  one  gold  tmaill  for  every  day  they 
do  not  work,  and  two  gold  fanams  for  every 
day  they  do." — From  Sir  A.  WeUedey.  in 


FAN  PALM,  s.  The  U8iial  applica- 
tion of  this  name  is  to  the  Rtfamm 

flahdliformU^  L.  (.see  BRAB,  PALMYBA), 
which  is  no  doubt  the  type  on  which 
our  ladic^  fans  have  beok  formed. 

But  it  is  abo  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Talipot  (q.v.)  ;  and  it  is  exceptionally 
(and  surely  erroneously)  applied  by 
Sir  L.  Pellv  {J.R.G.S.  xxxv.  232)  to 
the  "  Traveller's  Tree,"  i.r.  tlic  Mada- 
gascar Bavenala  {Urania  tpedom), 

FANQXn,  S.  Chin-/a7»-^ttJ«', '  foreign 
demon':  sometimes  with  the  aflSx  U:: 
or  tm^  '  son ' ;  the  pojiular  Chinese 
name  for  Europeans.  Daring  tiie 
ir)th  and  16th  centuries  large  numbers 
of  black  slaves  of  lM)tb  sexes  from  the 
E.  I.  Archipelago  were  purchased  }aj 
the  gr^t  houses  of  Canton  to  serve  as 
gate-keepers.  They  were  called  'devil 
slaves,'  uud  it,  is  not  improbable  that 
the  term  *  foreign  devil,'  so  freely  naed 
by  the  Chinese  for  fore^iers,  may 
have  had  this  origin." — BaUf  Th%ng$ 
Chinem,  ft35.] 

FABASH,  FEEASH,  FBASH,  s. 

Ar. — H.  farrdsliy  [/ara/*,  'to  spread  (a 
carpet')].    A  menial  servant  whose 

proper  business  is  to  spread  carpets, 
pitch  tent&  &c,  and,  m  fact,  in  a 
house,  to  ao  housemaid's  work;  em- 
ployed also  in  Persia  to  administer  the 

bastinado.  The  wonl  was  in  more 
coninion  use  in  India  two  centuries 
ago  than  now.    One  of  the  highest 

hereditarv  oflicers  of  Sindhia's  Co\irt 

is  calle<i  the  Faraah-khiiut-wala. 
[The  flame  irord  used  for  the  tamarisk 

tree  (Tamarix  galUea)  is  a  oorr.  of  the 

At.  fards.] 

c.  1300.— "  Sa  grando  riebsace  apparot  on 
tin  {xaveiHon  que  li  roys  d'E^enie  snvoia 

an  roy  do  France,  <]ui  vali)it  bien  cinq  cens 
livreii ;  et  li  niandu  li  ruy  do  Hcruieuie  qvo 
uns  ferrais  au  Soudanc  dou  Coyne  li  avoit 
donnsi.  Fexzais  est  oil  qui  tiont  las  pa* 
TsiUons  an  Soodane  et  qui  li  nottoio  sea 
meaonB."—Jfh<in,  Stigntmr  de  Jdnvilte,  ed. 
Jjt  Wailly,  p.  78. 

0. 1518. — "  And  the  gentismon  rods  .  .  . 

upon  horses  from  the  king's  staWo^.  ritt-  tidorf 
by  his  servante  whom  they  call  farazes,  who- 
groom  and  feed  tbsm."— Cbrrai,  Lemdoit  II. 
i.  364. 

(Here  it  ssoms  to  be  used  for  83^00  (q.v.)< 

or  groom). 

J1648.— "FfazaaeB."  See  under  BATTA, 

c.  1,')90. — "  Rc.-^ido^,  there  are  employed 
1000  Farriahes,  natives  of  Irtin,  Tur^,  ami 
IfindMMbu"-iilih  i.  47. 
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1648.— "The  Frassy  for  the  Tent*."— 

Van  Ttcut,  86. 

1678.— • '  Wher*  Uv«  Um  Fxtrnm  or  Ftetora 

aAao."— Fryer,  67. 

17&4.-(AUO1VMI0M  to  tlM  VMOmA  ftt 
Munhldftbid). 

•        •        •        •  • 

"Public  aervanta  om  follows:— 1  Vatri-f, 
2  Moomket^  4  CAoMon,  2  Jemadars,  20 
/V0«M,  10  Mtu$$aitkee$,  12  B*arer»,  2  Ckowfry 
lifarers,  and  such  a  number  of  Frosts  and 
Laacart  afl  he  may  have  oocanioQ  for  remoY- 
imr  bi«  tmte."— In  Loi^.  4M. 

[1812. — "Much  of  cciiirso  depends  upon 
the  chief  of  the  Feroshes  ur  teat-pitchent, 
called  the  Ftroah-Z^'u/irf,  who  niwi  neoeo- 
■arily  bo  very  active."— Iforier,  Jtmmujf 
(krwigk  Ptrsia,  70.] 

1824.  ''  jill  tho  feraahes  .  .  .  and  let 
them  beat  tho  rogues  oa  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  till  they  prodooe  the  fifty  duoati.'*— 
Haiji  liahit  (ed.  1886k  40. 

[1859.— 

*'  The  Sultan  rites  and  the  ^tric  FterMb 
Strikes  and  profwres  it  for  another  Ruest." 

FitxUeraldt  Omar  KKayt/am,  xlv.J 

FBDBA,  FUDDBA,  &  A  deno- 
mination of  money  formerly  current 
in  Boml^ay  and  the  adjoining  coast ; 
ICahr.  jfhadwl  (qu.  Ar.  fid}t^y  raiuom  ?  ). 

It  constAntiy  ooturs  in  tlie  aicount 
statemenU  of  the  16th  centuty,  e.g,  of 
Nunez  n654)  as  a  money  of  aeeount, 
of  whicli  4  went  to  the  silver  Umgi, 
TANOA]  20  to  the  Pardao.  'in 
Milburu  (1813)  it  is  a  pice  or  copper 
coin,  of  which  50  went  to  a  rupee. 
Prof.  Robert  s(tn  Smith  .sugge,Ht5  tJiat 
lliia  may  be  the  Ar.  denoniimition  of 
a  small  coin  used  in  Egypt,  fadijn  (i.e. 
'  silverling ').  It  may  i)e  an  objection 
that  tlie  letter  zvtid  used  in  that  word 
is  generally  pronounced  in  India  mn  a 
X.  The  fiidda  is  the  Turkish  mfra, -A 
of  a  }>iastrc,  an  iiifiiiit.'sinial  valiu'  now. 
rBurtou  {Aralfian  JSujhU^  xi.  98)  gives 
9000  foMokM  as  equal  about  In  2d.] 
Bat,  according  to  Lam;,  tlu-  name  was 
originally  piven  to  liHlf-flirhems,  coined 
early  in  the  15th  century,  and  the^ 
would  be  worth  about  bi<l.  The  fedea  of 
1554  would  be  about  4]f/.  This  rather 
indicates  the  identity  of  the  names. 

febAzee  s    Pro|H^rly  Ar.  fn- 

rdizi,  from  fanii:  of  far:)  'th<- 

divine  ordinances,'  A  name  applied 
to  a  body  of  Mahommedan  Puritans  in 
Bengal,  kindred  to  the  Walifibis  of 
Arabia.  They  represent  a  reaction  and 
protest  against  m  oomipt  condition 
and  pagan  piactiees  into  wjiich  Mahoin- 


medanism  in  Easti»rn  India  had  fallen, 
analogou.'^  to  the  former  '  decay  <W 
nafiv  (Mirist iauity  in  the  south  (f^e 
MALABAR  RITES).  This  reaction  was 
begun  by  Hajji  ShariyatuUab,  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Daulatpiir,  in  the 
district  of  Faridpur,  who  was  killed  in 
an  agrarian  riot  in  1831.  His  sou 
Dadfl  Miyan  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  sect.  Since  his  death,  some  35 
^ears  ago,  the  influence  of  the  body 
IS  said  to  haye  diminished,  but  it  had 
spread  very  largelv  through  Lowt-r 
bengal.  The  Funlizi  wraps  nis  dhoty 
(q.v.)  round  his  bjins,  without  crossing 
it  between  his  legs,  a  practici-  which 
he  r^rds  as  heathenish,  as  a  Bedouin 
woold. 

rSBOZBSHVHUB,  FBBO- 

8H0HB,  PHEBUSHAHB,  n.p.  Tlie 
last  of  these  appears  to  be  the  correct 
representation  of  this  name  of  the 
set MU!  of  the  hard-fought  battle  of  21st- 
22nd  December,  1845.  For,  arcording 
to  Col.  R.  C.  Temple,  the  Etiitor  of 
Pat, jab  NaU$  <vnd  QuenOy  ii.  116  (1885), 
the  village  was  named  after  Bhdl  Pkerft, 
a  Sikh  .s;iint  of  the  l>eginning  of  the 
century,  who  lies  buried  at  Miun-ke- 
Ta^l  in  Lahore  District. 

FETISH,  s.  A  natural  object,  or 
animal,  made  an  object  of  worship. 
From  Port,  fetifo,  feiii^,  or  fetitm  (old 
fechvu)\  ap]«ir<'nf ly  from fictiliutf 
signifying  first  'artiti(  ial,'  and  then 
'  unnatural,'  *  wnjught  bv  charms,'  Ac 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-fndian  ;  but  it 
was  at  an  earlv  dat«^  ap]>lit'd  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  magical  figures,  &c., 
used  By  natives  in  Africa  and  India, 
and  lias  tlnnrc  been  adojitod  into 
French  and  English.  The  word  h»i3 
of  late  years  ac«|uired  a  .special  and 
technical  meaning,  chiefly  through  the 
writings  of  Conite.  [.See  ./^lorw,  Intr. 
to  the  Science  of  ReL  166  Jte^J.j  Bay- 
nouard  (£«c  Amum.)  has  faekmier, 
fachil/idor,  for  *a  sorcerer,'  which  he 
places  under  fut,  i.e.  fatum,  and  cites 
old  Catalan  fadador,  old  Span,  hada- 
dor,  and  then  Port,  feiticeiro,  &c.  But 
he  has  mixed  up  the  derivative.'?  of 
two  ditt'ereut  words,  futum  and  Jacti- 
Hut,  Prof.  Max  Httfler  qnotea,  ham 
Muratori,  a  work  of  1311  which 
has :  "iucantationes,  sa<;rilegia,  auguria, 
▼el  lAalefica,  quae  facturae  seu  prae- 
stigia  vulgariter  appeUantur.*  And 
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Raynouard  Iiiiuseif  lias  in  a  French 
]«s8a^  of  1446:  "par  lenn  wMrceries 
iftfmdumiti/' 

1487.-" E  asfd  Ihe  (n  el  Roy  do  Bcni) 
mandou  nmitoA  o  santos  couttuUius  i>era 
tomar  &  de  Noaso  Scnhor  ,  .  .  mandan- 
dolhe  muito  estmnhar  mum  idolotrias  e 
imiflMiM,  qve  flm  siim  tama  <m  negroM 
tinhio  •  usiio."  —Garcia^  Re$eiule,  Cknm,  qf 
Dom.  JoSo  II.  ch.  Ixt. 

c.  15S9.— '*B  qm  j&  por  duaa  Tcses  o 
tinhfio  t^tado  efi  arroydo  feytipo,  «^  a  fini 
de  elle  sayr  fora,  o  o  matarem  ua  briga  ..." 
— PintOy  ch.  zxxiv. 

1662. — *'  They  hare  many  and  various 
jdolatriea,  and  deal  much  in  cbarmB  (feiti- 
foea)  and  divinationB."-  -Castanh«la,  ii.  51. 

1553.— "And  aa  all  the  natioo  of  this 
Bthiupia  ia  nnicb  g{v«n  to  aoroeiles  (fei- 
tlQOa)  in  which  stands  all  their  tnist  and 
faith  .  .  .  and  tu  satiiify  hiuuielf  the  more 
surely  uf  the  truth  abont  his  son,  the  kfng 
ordered  a  laiUoo  which  waa  used  among 
ihaiki  (in  CkmgD).  This  Mtlpo  being  tied 
in  a  cloth  was  sent  by  a  slave  to  one  of  his 
women,  of  whom  he  had  a  suspicion." — 
BarroM,  I.  iii.  10. 

1600.— "If  they  find  any  PettisoB  in  the 
wav  as  they  ^oe  (which  are  their  idolatrous 

f txJH)  they  give  thorn  sorno  of  their  froit."— 
n  PurchoM,  ii.  &40,  see  also  961. 

1606.— "They  jill  determined  to  slay  the 
Archbishop  .  .  ,  they  resolved  to  do  it  by 
another  kmd  of  death,  which  they  hold  to 
be  not  less  certain  than  by  the  evratd  or 
other  riolenoo,  and  that  is  by  sorceries 
(feyti^Ofl),  making  these  for  the  placets  by 
which  he  had  to  pass." — Oommo,  f.  47. 

16ia— *'Aa  MttoailM  usBo  muyto  de 
rajrses  de  ervas  plantas  e  arrorea  e  ^tiimajMi 
pera  feitlQoa  e  tninafignracflaa.  .  .  .** — 

OodiHko  de  Eniia,  t.  38. 

1«78.— "We  saw  Beraral  the  Holy  Office 

had  branded  with  the  names  of  FetisceroeB 
or  Charmers,  or  in  English  Wizards." — 
JVjir.  166. 

1690.— "They  (the  African.s)  tmvol  no- 
where without  their  Fateiah  about  them." 
—OmngUmf  67. 

1878.— "The  word  fetiahism  was  never 
used  before  the  year  1760.  In  that  year 
appeared  tin  anonvmou.s  l>ook  culled  D>i 
Culte  da  Dirux  Fitichea,  ou  ParalUU  de 
tAncienne  Reliffion,  dr.  i'JSaypte  avee  la  Ret. 
aetudle  de  la  Nigritie."  it  is  known  that 
this  book  was  written  by  .  .  ,  the  well 
known  PreMidont  de  Bmsses.  ,  .  .  Why  did 
the  Portuguese  navigators  .  .  .  recognise 
at  once  what  they  saw  among  the  Nogwwa 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  feitifoa  7  The  aasww 
ia  clear.  Because  they  themselves  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  a  feitico,  an  amulet 
or  talisman  "—Max  MiiiUr,  MtUmn  Lectun*^ 
6M7. 

JIBEFLT,  8.  Called  in  South 
Imdiin  Twueiikn  hy  XMam  signify- 


A  curious  question  has  been  dis- 
evised  unong  entomologists,  of  late 
years,  viz,  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allqg;ed  rhythmical  or  syuchrouooa 
flashing  of  fireflies  when  Tisible  in 
grcAt  numbers.  Both  the  present 
writers  can  testify  to  the  fact  of  a 
diatincl  cllect  of  this  kind.  One  of 
them  can  never  tcftf^  an  inatance  In 
wliicli  lie  \vitne.s.<!ed  it,  twenty  years  or 
Hiore  before  he  was  aware  that  any 
one  had  pnbliahed,  or  questioned,  the 
fact.  It  was  in  descending  the 
Chandor  Ghat,  in  XuHik  District  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the  end  of 
May  or  V)eginning  of  June  1843,  during 
a  fine  night  preceding  the  rains.  There 
was  a  iar^e  amphitlieatre  of  forest- 
covered  hiUs,  ana  every  leaf  of  every 
tree  seemed  to  l>ear  a  firefly.  They 
Hashed  and  intiniuitt«d  throughout 
the  whole  urea  lu  ajjjiarent  rhythm 
and  sympathy.  It  u,  we  suppose, 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  a 
deceptive  impression,  though  it  ia 
difficult  to  how  it  could  originata. 
The  suggt^stiona  made  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Entomological  Society  are 
utterly  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
Ii.ivt'  ul>.st'i  vtMi  the  phenomenon.  In 
fact  it  may  be  sfiid  tliat  those  sugfjosted 
explanations  only  assume  tliat  the  «(h- 
dimud  observers  did  not  obaerve  what 
they  alleged.  We  quote  .neveral  inde- 
pendent testimonies  to  the  phenomenon. 

1579. — "  Among  these  trees,  nipht  by 
night,  did  show  themsclues  an  infinite 
swiirnie  of  ficrio  seeming  wormoa  tlyiiip  in 
I  th(>  aire,  whose  bodies  (no  bigger  than  an 
or<litmrio  flie)  did  make  a  shew,  and  gioe 
such  light  as  enery  twigge  on  euery  tree  nad 
beene  a  lighted  candle,  or  as  if  that  place 
had  ViOLiie  the  Mturrv  »j>heartj."  —  Drtthiu 
Voijagf,  by  F.  Fletchrr,' Hixk.  Soc.  149. 

1(57.').  — "We  .  .  .  left  our  Burnt  Wood 
oil  the!  Kii^ht-hand,  but  entred  another 
made  ns  better  Sport,  deluding  ua  with 
false  Flashes,  that  von  would  have  thooght 
the  Trees  on  a  Flame,  and  presently,  as 
if  untouch'd  by  Fire,  thoy  retained  their 
wonted  Verdure.  'ITie  Coolies  l>cheld  the 
Sight  with  Horror  and  Amazement  .  •  . 
where  we  foond  an  Hoat  of  Flies,  the  Sub- 
ject both  of  our  Fear  and  Wonder.  .  .  . 
This  gave  my  Thimghts  the  Contemplation 
of  tliat  Miraculous  Bush  crowned  with 
Innocent  Flames,  .  .  .  the  Fire  that  con> 
Bumes  everything  seeming  rathw  to  dieaa 
than  offend  it."— Fnjer,  141  142. 

1682.— "Firtfliaa  {de  vmO^-Wuyea)  are  ao 
called  by  us  becauM  at  eventide,  whenever 

they  fly  thoy  bum  so  like  fire,  that  from  a 
distance  one  fancies  to  see  so  many  lanterns  ; 
in  fnet  they  give  light  enough  to  wiite  hj. 
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.  ,  .  They  gatiiar  in  the  rainy  aeason  in 
gfrent  multitudes  in  the  bushes  and  trees, 
and  live  on  the  flowers  of  the  trees.  There 
•n  TOifons  Idnda."— iKsdlq^,  U.  291. 

1764.- 

"  Ero  fireflies  (rimmed  their  rital  lamps, 

and  cro 

Dun  Kvening  tnxi  ou  rapid  Twilight's 

His  kubH  WM  rung."— (Miver,  Bk.  I« 

1824.— 

"  Yet  mark !  as  fade  the  upper  skiM^ 
Each  thicket  o]>es  ten  thousand  0jm* 
Before,  behind  u«,  and  aboTe, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  Invo, 
Ketreating,  ceasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkiMM  of  the  oopae  exploriiig." 

Tlrbn;  ed.  1844,  i.  258. 

1865. — "The  buahes  literally  swarm  with 
iMBm,  whieh  flaeh  oat  their  intermittent 

lieht  almost  contoraporaneously ;  the  effect 
beiriir  that  for  an  instant  the  exact  outline 
of  uU  iho  bushes  stands  prominently  f^r- 
ward,  as  if  lit  up  with  electric  sparks,  and 
next  moment  all  is  jetty  dark  — darker  from 
the  momentary  illumination  that  preoeded. 
These  flashes  "succeed  one  another  every  3 
or  4  secoiul.s  fi>r  alxiut  10  minutes,  when  an 
intecral  of  similar  duration  t-ikes  place ; 
ai  if  to  allow  the  insects  to  regain  their 
electric  or  phosphoric  vigour."— C5««Mrrm 
Our  TropUal  PoiMtiom  M  ifolaiyoa  Jndui, 
8041. 

Hie  passage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Owneron  s  book  was  re.-i(l  at  the 
Entmu.  Soc.  of  London  in  May  1865. 
bj  the  Bev.  Hamlet  Clarke,  who  added 
that: 

"Though  bo  was  utterly  unable  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  pheuumenon,  he 
oonld  so  far  c^^rroborato  Mr.  Cameron  as 
to  say  that  he  bad  himself  witneHed  this 
simultaneous  flashing  ;  he  had  a  vivid 
recollcetion  of  a  ]..irticular  plen  in  the 
Organ  Mountains  where  ho  hud  on  »overal 
occasiotis  noticed  the  oontemporaneous  exhi- 
bition of  their  light  by  numerotw  iDdividaa]«i 
M  if  they  were  acting  in  concert.'* 

Mr.  McLachlan  tlu'ii  .suggested  that 
thia  might  be  caused  by  carrents  of 
wind,  which  by  iinhuiii^  a  iuunb<  r 
of  the  insects  simultaneuusly  to  chanu'e 
the  direction  oi  their  flight,  might 
occasion  a  momentaiy  ooncealme&t  of 
their  light. 

Mr.  Bates  had  never  in  his  experi- 
ence received  the  impression  of  any 
simultaneous  fl,i.sliing.  ...  he  regarded 
the  coutemi)oraueou8  flashing  as  an 
illusion  produced  probably  by  the 
awarnis  ot  insects  flying  aujong  foliage, 
and  l)eing  rontiTiually,  but  f)iily 
momentarily,  hidden  behind  the  leaves, 
— Ptnoe.  Enlkm,  8oe.  ^Lmdan,  186fi,  pp. 
94-95. 


Fifteen  years  later  at  the  aame 

Society : 

"Sir  Sidney  Saunders  stated  that  in  tli.j 
South  of  Europe  (Corfu  and  Albania)  the 
cimultaneoua  Hashing  of  Lueiola  itodian^ 
with  intervals  of  complete  darkness  for 
some  seconds,  was  constantly  witnessed  in 
the  dark  summer  nights,  when  swarraing- 
myriads  were  to  be  eeen.  ...  He  did  not 
concur  in  the  hypotheeis  propoonded  by 
Mr.  Mcl-ichlan  .  .  ,  the  flashes  are  cer- 
tainly intermittent  .  .  .  the  simultaneous 
character  of  those  coruscations  among  Viust 
swarms  would  seem  to  depend  u^n  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  emit  their  light  ai 
certain  intervals  as  a  protective  influence, 
which  intervals  became  assimilated  to  each 
other  by  imitative  emulation.  But  what- 
ever be  the  causes  .  .  .  the  fact  itself  wa» 
incontestable."— for  1880,  Feby.  24» 
p.  ii.  ;  see  also  p.  vii. 

1868.— "At  Singapore  ...  the  little 
luminous  beetle  oommonlv  knoem  th» 
firefly  (I-.:impyri*<,  sp.  ign.)  is  common  .  .  . 
clustered  iu  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  instead 
of  keeping  up  an  irregular  twinkle,  ev.  t  y 
individual  shines  simultaneously  at  reguliur 
intervala,  as  though  by  a  common  impuse  ; 
so  that  their  light  pulsates,  as  it  were,  and 
the  tree  is  for  one  moment  illuminated  by 
a  hundred  brilliant  point.",  and  the  next  i» 
almost  in  total  darkness.  The  intervala 
have  about  the  duration  of  a  aeoond,  and 
during  the  intermission  only  one  or  two 
remain  luminous." — Uollinffwoodt  JtambUt 

1880.—"  HARniXGEns  OF  TBM  M<»n00N. 

— One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  monscxm  i.s  the  .si>ectacle  pre- 
sented nightly  in  the  Mawul  taluka,  that 
is,  at  Khandana  and  Lanoli,  where  the  treee 

are  filled  with  myriads  of  fireflies,  which 
flash  their  phosphuric  light  simultaneously. 
Babh  tree  suddenly  flashes  from  bottom  to 
top.  Tboiuands  of  trees  presenting  thia 
appearance  mmnltaneously,  afford  a  spectacle 
Wautiful,  if  not  grand,  beyond  conception. 
This  little  insect,  the  female  of  its  kind, 
OO^  appears  and  displays  its  brilliant  light 
immediately  before  the  monaoon."— i>eixa» 
Herald.   (From  Pioneer  MaU^  June  17). 

FIEINOHEE,  s.  Pers.  Fnrangl, 
Firingi;  Av.  Al-Faranjf  Jfranji,FirauJif 
I.e.  a  Frank.  Thie  term  for  a  European 
is  very  old  in  Asia,  but  wluii  now 
employed  by  natives  in  India  is  either 
apijlied  (especially  in  the  South)  speci- 
fically to  the  Inaian-bom  Portugneee, 
or,  when  used  Timn'  ponorally,  for 
'EurojH'an,'  implies  Mjuiethiug  of 
hostility  or  aisparagement.  (See 
Sannaxit  and  Elphini^toue  below.)  In 
South  India  the  Tamil  P'arujig^  the 
Singhalese  Varangi^  mean  only  '  Portu- 
gueae,'  [or  natives  converted  by  the 
Portnguesei  or  by  Mahommedaa^  any 
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European  {Madrat  Glois,  a.v.).  St. 
Thcnnft^  Moant  is  called  in  Tun. 

Parcmgi  Malai,  from  the  ori^nal 
Portuguese  settleineiitl  Piringi  is  in 
Tel.  = '  cannon,'  (C.  B.  P.),  juBt  as  in  the 
medieval  B£ah<nnmedan  historians  we 
find  certain  mangf^uels  for  sieges  called 
maghrUd  or  *  Westerns.'  [And  so 
JMon^i  or  Phiran^  is  vsra  for  the 
straight  cut  and  thrust  swords  intro- 
duced by  the  Portuguese  into  India,  or 
made  there  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
weapon  {Sir  W,  BUiotf  Jnd.  Antiq.  xv. 
30)]t  And  it  nia^  be  addid  that 
Baber,  in  describing;  the  battle  of 
P&nipat  (1526)  calb  his  artillery 
Farangiha  (see  Autob.  by  Leyden  and 
Erskine,  p.  306,  note.  See  aL*o  ]vi])pr 
by  Gen.  R.  Maclagan,  R.E.,  on  early 
Asiatic  fire-weapons,  in  Beng. 
xlv.  Ft.  L  pp.  66-67). 

c.  930.— "Tho  Afranjah  are  of  all  thaso 
natioas  the  moat  wuriiko  .  .  .  tho  best 
orgranlscd,  the  most  aubmissivo  to  the 
authority  of  their  rulers." — Ma^'Udl,  iii.  66. 

c.  1340.— "They  call  Franchi  all  the 
Christians  of  these  pert-s  from  Romania 
weHtward." — Fegolotti,  in  Cathay,  &o.,  292. 

c.  1850.—**         Franks.    For  so  they 

term  lis,  not  indeed  from  Franco,  bnt  from 
Fraok-UuMl  (lum  a  FmndA  aed  a  FrcMouiA). " 

In  a  Chinese  notice  of  the  same  age 
tha  lioffseB  carried  by  Marignolli  as  a 
preseat  from  the  Pope  to  the  Great 
Khan  are  called  '^horses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fulang,"  i.e.  of  Farang  or  Europe. 

1884. — "B  qneno  nominars  Franchi  pro- 
cede  da'  Franccchi,  che  tutti  ci  appellano 
Francescbi." — Frucobatdi,  Viaggio,  p.  23. 

1436.— "At  which  time,  talking  of  Cataio, 
ho  t<^)ld  mo  h<iwo  the  chief  of  that  Princes 
corte  knewe  well  enough  what  the  Franchi 
wera,  .  .  .  Tliou  knowest,  said  he,  how 
neere  wae  bee  unto  Capha,  and  that  we 
practise  thither  oontintxally  .  .  .  adding  this 
further,  Wc  Cataini  have  twcx)  ojes,  and 
yo»  Franchi  one,  whereas  yo*  (tornon« 
iifan  towarda  the  Twtares  that  were  yi^  him) 
kavt  aeoer  a  one.  .  .  ."—Barbun.  Hak. 
800.68. 

c.  1440.  —  "Hi  noe  Franooc  appellant, 
aiontqoo  com  oetetaa  grates  ooecas  ▼ocent, 
M  deobb  oeolis,  ncs  wilco  one.  sajperiores 

existimantes  se  es.se  prudentiA.^— ComIi^  in 
J'ojfjfiut,  de  Var.  Fortuuat,  It. 

1486.— "And  when  he  hearcl  this  he  wid 

that  such  people  could  ho  none  other  than 
FkaaoaSy  ror  eo  they  call  ua  in  those  parts." 
—Rttdn  d»V,4a  wmm,  87. 

1560  — "  Habitao  aqui  (Tabriz)  duas  na(;5es 
de  ChristSos  .  .  .  e  huni  delles  a  qui  chainfto 
Taa/pm,  ertas  tarn  o  oonfaime  e  fi^  oomo 

Z 


nofl  .  .  .  e  outros  sao  Armeooe.'— it.  Ten' 
reiro,  Itimrario,  ch.  XT. 

1565. —  "Suddenly  news  came  from  Thatta 
that  the  Firingis  had  passed  Lahori  Bandar, 
and  attackodtlM  Oty.^'— nMM-i>2UUr1»  hi 
Ulliot,  L  276. 

c.  1610.— "La  renoouDtfe  des  Fran9ois  a 

est^  telle  par  Irnr  conquestes  en  Orient, 
ue  leur  nom  y  e»t  demeur^  pour  memoire 
temelle,  en  ce  au'encore  anjourd'huy  par 
toute  I'Asie  mt  Amque  on  appelle  du  nom 
de  Franghi  tone  eoaz  qui  viennent  d'Occi* 
dent."— J/fxrjH*;  24. 

[1614.—".  .  .  ineloding  oa  within  the 
word  naaqasli.''— FmIct,  LeUen,  ii  889.1 

1616.  —  *'.  .  .  alii  Cafrej  et  Cn/arot  e<>.s 
dicunt,  alii  FrancoSi  quo  nomine  omnee 
passim  Christiani  .  ^,  dioimtar.**  JwriCf 

Thetavnis,  iii.  217. 

[1623.— "Franchi,  or  Christiana."— i», 
ddla  VatU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  261.] 

1632. — ".  .  .  ho  .show'd  two  P.os-jcs  from 
the  Purtugala  which  they  cull  by  the  name 
of  Fringes. "—     BnUm,  hi  Hatluyt^  t.  32. 

1648. — "  Mais  en  ce  repas-lk  tout  fat  hien 
accommod^,  et  il  y  a  apparence  Qu'tm  cui- 
-siuicT  Frangoi  s'en  estoit  ta€l6."—Tavtm{frf 
V.  da  JtuUt,  iii.  ch.  22 ;  [ed.  Bolt,  ii.  836]. 

16S8.  — "Frenk  signifie  en  Tnrq  Tn 
Europpeen,  ou  plustost  vn  Chrestien  aynnt 
dea  cheueux  et  vn  chapeau  oomme  los 
Francois,  Anglois.  .  .  ."—lie  fa  Bcmilom 

Gouz,  ed.  1657,  538. 

c.  1660.— "The  same  Fathers  say  that  this 
King  (Jehan-Guirc),  to  begin  in  good  eame.st 
to  countenance  the  Chriraan  Beljpon.  de- 
signed to  put  the  whole  Court  into  ^le  habit 

of  the  Franqul,  and  that  after  ho  had  .  .  . 
even  dressed  himself  in  that  fashion,  he 
called  to  him  one  of  the  chief  Omrahs  .  .  . 
this  Omrah  .  .  .  having  answered  him  very 
seriously,  that  it  was  a  rery  dangerous  thing, 
he  thought  him.self  obliged  to  change  his 
mind,  and  turned  all  to  raillery." — Bemifr, 
KT.  92  ;  [e(i.  Constable,  287  ;  also  see  p.  8]. 

1673. — ' '  The  Artillery  in  which  the  Frinj^is 
are  Listed  ;  formerly  for  good  Pay,  now  very 
ordinar>-,  having  not  abov«  80 OT  40Rapeee 
a  month." — /'ryer,  195. 

1682.—".  .  .  whether  I  had  been  fa 

Tnrky  and  Arabia  (as  he  was  informed) 
and  could  speak  those  languages  .  .  .  with 
v.liich  they  were  pleaded,  and  admired  to 
hear  from  a  Ftaage  (aa  they  call  oa)/'— > 
Nedgej,  Diary,  Oct  28 ;  [Hak.  See.  i.  44]. 

1712.  — "/oAaa  Wfuh,  Serdaar  Fren- 
cdaan,  or  Captain  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Emperor's  serrico.  .  .  .**— Fatoth/a,  ir. 
(Suratte)  295. 

1755.— "By  Feruur^  I  mean  all  the  black 
m  nttee  (see  HU8TEES)Porta^e8e  Christians 

residing  in  the  settlement  as  a  people  distinct 
from  the  natural  and  proper  subjects  of 
Portugal  ;  antl  a.s  a  people  who  sprunjf 
originally  from  Hindoos  or  Muasulmeo."— 
iMiMa,  in  £0119,  88. 

1774. — "Fie  said  it  wa.s  true,  but  every- 
body was  afraid  of  the  Firinsiee." — BoaU, 
inMaMtm'$Taet,m. 
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1782L— "Ainii  nn  Enrop^  mt  tout  oe 

que  les  Indioiu  connoisncnt  de  plus  m^pris- 
ablo  ;  ilfl  le  nomm«Dt  PazwifflUt  nom  qu'ila 
doanferent 

abord^rent  dum  Unxr  paj*,  et  c'est  un  tenne 
qui  marqu«  !•  aoav^rain  m^pris  qu'Ua  oot 
pxir  toutes  les  mtioBM  d»  rBonpt.**— 
^SotuunUt  I  102. 

17«l.-<*.  .  .  il  doDuuide  k  Is  puMr  (U 

nuit)  dans  nn  des  Ingeroeii!'  de  la  (lagoda ; 
niaia  on  hii  refuM  d'y  coucher,  4  cause  qu'il 
€toit  fran^."— JB.  i$  A.  J*im9,  Oktmmiin 

Indiennr,  21 

1794.  —  "FeringM.  The  name  ffiven  by 
the  natives  of  the  Decan  to  Eunij>oanH  in 
geneml,  but  generallv  understood  bj  the 
feifflinh  to  be  confined  to  tbe  PortagOWe." 

— Moor's  iV<jm//»iv,  504. 

[1820.—"  In  the  southern  quarter  (of 
Babker^unje)  there  still  exist  MTwaloiriigiiiil 
Portugese  oolonies.  .  .  .  They  are  a  meagre, 

puny,  imbecile  race,  blacker  than  the  natives, 
who  hold  them  in  the  utniait  contempt, 
and  deaignato  them  by  the  ap^xillution  of 
Catila  Feronghiet,  or  blnck  EurojMjans." — 
MaatHtony  Doer,  of  Hindottatu  L  133 ;  for 
an  aoooont  of  the  Feringhia  of  Sibpur,  see 
Beveridge,  Bdlaryanj,  110.] 

1824.— Now  HajjL'  said  tha  ambat- 
•ador.  .  .  .  *Th6  Fmikl  are  eompoeed  of 

manv,  many  nations.  As  fa-'t  a.';  I  hear  of 
one  fiog,  another  l>epins  to  grunt,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  I  find  that  there 
is  a  whole  hard  of  them.' " — B^Jii  Baha.  ed. 
188S,  p.  482. 

IS'ifi.  — "  Euroj)eftn.«,  t<xi,  are  verj'  little 
known  here,  and  1  heard  the  children 
oontfamaliv  calliag  oat  to  ns,  as  we  passed 
through  ^e  villages,  '  FmrtnglMlt.  «w  Farin- 
gti%%\'"-Hfbrr,\\.  48. 

1828. — "Mr.  Elphinstone  adds  in  a  note 
that  in  India  it  is  a  jKMitive  affront  to  call 
aa  Englishmau  a  Faringhee."— Z>(^e  ^'  E. 
iL  207. 

c.  1861.— 

"  There  goes  mv  lord  the  Feringhae,  who 
talln  w  eivuaad  bland, 
But  rnvta  Wn  a  loiil  in  Jahannwm  if  I 

dent  quite  mideivlaad— 
Ha  btgina  by  calling  ne  Salub^  and  ends 
hf  ealling  me  fool.  .  .  .** 
air  A,  a.  LyaU,  ThtOU 


The  Tibetans  ai\-  si  id  to  have  cor- 
rupted Firinghee  into  Pelong  (or 
Philin).  But  Jaeschke  disputes  (his 
origin  of  i'eUmg. 

nAHAUV,  8.    Pers.  farmdn,  'an 

f>rder,  patent,  or  p{i.sftj)ort,'  fler.  from 
/armudeu^  'to  order.'  Sir  T.  Hoe  below 
calls  it  Aimtt  aa  if  soggestive  of  the 
Italian  lor  'ftgaatnre.' 

— ".  .  .  wrote  him  a  kttcr  called 
Firmao.  .  .  ."—dutanJufUi^  Bk.  viii.  ch  IM). 

[1602L— "  Thev  said  that  he  had  a  Firmao 
of  tbe  Qnad  Turk  to  go  wwiid  to  tka 


Kingdom  of  (Portugal).  .  .  ." — 0»uto^  Deo. 

viii.  ch.  15.] 

1606. — "We  made  our  journey  having  a 
Firman  iFirmAo)  of  safe  conduct  from  the 
8oltaao(8hinB.'*->OMisML  t  liOk 


p614.  —  "But  if  jKMsiV.Io,  bring  thoir  chaps, 
their  Finns,  for  what  they  say  or  promise." 
-/^MMr»  JUltere,  &  as.] 

1616.  "Theii  I  mmiod  him  for  his  favour 
for  aa  Jinglish  Factory  to  be  resident  in  the 
TowM,  which  hee  willingly  giaated,  and 
gave  pceeent  order  to  the  Buxy  to  draw  a 
Firma  .  .  .  ^or  their  residenoe."— <Sir  T. 

in  P,.rrhat,  i  641;  [Hak.  800.  i.  98; 
also  see  i.  47]. 

1648.— "TheTZlst  April  the  B.issji  sent  mo 
a  Firman  or  I^etter  of  credentials  t«t  all  his 
lords  and  OoTemor^"— 7*.  Kan  den  Broedbt, 
82. 

1673.— "Our  Usttffe  by  the  Phaxmatmd 
(or  charters^  granted  successively  from  their 
Emtterors,  is  kind  enough,  but  tbe  bettar 
liecauBc  our  Naval  Fownr  enrtis  tben."— 

Fnftr,  115. 

1683.^ "They  (the  Engllah) complain,  and 
not  without  a  "Cause ;  they  having  a  Phir- 
maand,  and  Hodgee  Sophee  Caun's  Per- 
tnuuHM  thereon,  in  ueir  lumda,  whieh  deared 
them  thereof ;  and  to  \iay  Cu.<<tome  now  they 
will  not  consent,  but  will  rather  withdraw 
their  tradini,'.  Wherefore  their  (iewiro  in 
that  for  '3,000  run.  I'ucath  (aH  they  paid 
formerly  at  Uuglv)  and  2,000  r.  more  yearly 
on  account  of  Jtagm,  which  the^  are  willing 
t<J  pay,  they  may  on  that  condition  h.ive  a 
grant  to  be  ('u.'?ton)o  Kroo." — yaboh's  iMier 
to  Vizier  (MS.),  in  Jledga  J}iary,  July  18; 
[Hak.  See.  i.  101]. 

1689.—".  .  .  by  her  came  Bengal  roons 
who  broogbt  in  soTend  letters  and  a  flmuum 
from  tiw  new  Nabob  o(F  Bengal."— IFAeeiar, 

i.  213. 


c.  1680.— "Now  we  may  see  the  Mogul's 
Stile  in  his  Phirmaimd  to  be  sent  to  Snrat, 

as  it  stands  translated  by  the  Company's 
Interpreter."—^.  JiamUlim.  i.  227 ;  fed. 
1744, 1 2»). 

FISCAL,  8.  Dutch  Fucaal;  used 
in  Ceylon  for  'SkwifT';  •  nlic  of  the 

Dutch  rule  in  the  island,  fit  was  also 
iLsed  iu  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Bengal  (see  quotation  from  Hedges^ 
below).  "  In  Malal>ar  the  Fiscal  was  a 
Dutch  Superintendent  of  Police,  Just  ice 
of  the  Peace  and  Attorney  Qeuend  in 
criminal  cases.  The  office  and  tMe 
of  Fisral  was  retained  in  British  (\»chin 
till  1860,  when  the  designation  w;ih 
changed  into  Tahsildar  and  Sub- 
Mapfltnte.**— (Xcfws  ifafaAar,  iiL 
GUm.  &v.)] 

[1684.—".  tbe  late  Dutch  Flaoall'a 
Bttdgenk  .  .  flee  quotation  from  Htigm^ 
UMlerDBVILtMAOB.] 
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PLOSIOAN,  FLOBIKIN,  s.  A 

name  applied  in  Indiu  to  two  species 
of  small  bustard,  the  'Bengal  Florican' 
(SyphfottdrM  hrrifjalenng,  Gineliii),  and 
the  Leaser  Florican  (&  auritut.  Latham), 
the  Ukk  of  Hind.,  a  word  which  is  not 
in  the  dictionaries.  [In  the  N.W.P. 
the  common  name  for  tne  Bengal  Flori- 
can is  chara*y  P.  charz.  The  name  Cur- 
ftwor  in  Bombay  (see  quutation  from 
Forbes  Ixilow)  seems  U^  l)e  khar-mor,  the 
*  grass  peacock.'  Another  Mahr.  name,  i 
iammorOi  has  the  same  meani  ng.  ]  The 
origin  of  the  word  Florican  is  exceed- 
ingly ol>8Cure  ;  see  Jerdwi  below.  It 
looks  like  Dutch.  \The  N.E.IJ.  suggests 
41  connection  with  Flanderkitx^  a  native 
of  Flanders.]  Littr^  has  :  "  Florican 
.  .  .  Nom  a  Ceylon  d'uu  grand  echas- 
■»er  <|iie  Ton  pr<^siime  £tre  un  gnie.'' 
This  IS  probably  mere  misapprehensiim 
in  his  authority. 

1780.— "Hm  fleriken,  a  most  delicious 
bird  of  tbe  bamrd  {tie  I)  kind."— ifvimV 

KamUive^  199. 

1785.- 
**  A  flovilnB  at  ere  we  mw 

And  kill'd  in  yonder  plen, 
Whra  lo !  it  came  to  tiiblo  raw. 
And  rooMd  (sir)  the  mge  of  Ben." 

In  Sft'iii-Karr,  i.  PS. 
1807. — "The  floriken  i«  u  himxich  of  the 
husta.nl.  .  .  .  The  cock  in  n  noblo  bird,  but 
its  flight  u  verv  heavy  and  awkward  .  .  . 
if  only  a  wing  be  broken  ...  be  wUl  mn 
off  nt  such  a  rato  will  baffle  most  f<]>!iniel-*. 
,  .  .  There  are  »evei-il  kinds  of  the  floriken 
.  .  .  the  tKistarl  jinrUtn  is  much  smaller.  .  .  . 
Both  kindH  .  .  .  delight  in  KnujV  plain's 
keeping  clear  of  heavy  cover.  —  wilUawtam, 
Oriental  Field  SptrrU,  104. 

1813. — *' ITje  florican  or  curraoor  (Otis 
KoubaroL,  Lin.)  exceeds  all  the  Indian  wild 
fowl  in  delicacy  of  flavour." — Foriutt  Or. 
Mem.  ii.  275  ;  L'iad  ed.  i.  mi]. 

1824.—".  .  .  bringing  with  him  a  brace 
•of  flodkana,  which  he  had  diot  tbe  nraviotu* 
day.   I  had  never  seen  the  bird  before  ;  it 

is  aotnewhat  larger  than  a  blackcock,  with 
brown  and  black  plumage,  and  evidently  of 
tbe  bollard  •peeMe.'''—>A4Mvv  ^  9B8« 

1862. — "  I  have  not  }>ecn  able  to  trace  the 
•lldigin  of  the  Anglo-Indian  word  'Florlkin,' 
but  was  ODce  informed  that  tbe  Little  Bustard 
ia  Bnro|M  aometamM  called  FUuUUrkin. 
Latham  givea  tbe  word  *FUrd>er*  as  an 
Eoglinh  name,  and  this,  a^ijiarontly.  ha-s  the 
name  origin  as  VlurittH.'  -  J'-rdon's  Ihrdt, 
2nd  ed.Ti.  825.  (We  doubt  if  Jerdon  has 
bare  ondentood  Latham  eoireetiy.  What 
ItfUiam  writes  is,  in  deserfUaf  tttm  JPamairam 
AaCardL  which,  be  says,  is  the  ni-Ac  of  the 
LUtU  Bustani:  "Inhabits  India.  Called 
Passarape  Plover.  ...  I  Hnd  that  it  ia 
koowa  m  India  by  the  name  of  Oorcul ;  by 
Maoflha&^liihedMlMUr.*'  {Sujt^. 


to  Gen.  S^nopnt  o/"  Bird*,  1787,  2^.)  Hera 
we  understand  "the  English"  to  be  ^o 
English  in  India,  and  Fln-rh^r  to  be  a 
clerical  error  for  some  form  of  "JlwHen." 
[Flercher  is  not  in  N.E.D.] 

1876. — "In  the  rains  it  is  always  matter 
of  emulation  at  Rajkot,  who  shall  shoot  the 
t^rst  purnle^crested  Maaa.**— fVUfte** 
Ktmi^*,  358. 

FLOWEBEn-SILVEB.    A  term 

applied  by  Europeans  in  Burma  to  tbe 
standard  quality  of  silver  used  in  tlie 
inflot  currency  of  Independent  Burma, 
called  In'  tin*  Bvinuesi!  yowet-nl  or 
'Red-leai.'  The  Engli.sli  term  is 
taken  from  the  appearance  of  stars  and 
radiating  lines,  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  jiarticular  alloy,  as  it 
cools  in  the  crucible.  The  Ava  stand- 
ard iBf  or  wa^  of  about  15  per  eent. 
alloy,  the  latter  oontaiuiiig,  bcsidea 
copper,  a  small  proportion  of  lead, 
which  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
Burmeae,  Ua  the  production  of  the 
flowers  or  stan  (see  Yitk^  Miuicn  to 
Aixu^  259  seq.). 

[1741.  —  "  Their  way  to  make  flower'd 
811  ver  i",  when  the  Silver  and  Copper  are 
mix'd  anil  melted  together,  and  while  the 
Metal  is  li<{(ii(i,  they  put  it  into  a  Shallow 
M*»uld,  tif  wh;it  Fi(;ure  and  Magnitude  they 
please,  and  before  the  Liquidity  is  gone, 
they  blow  on  it  through  a  small  wmxien 
I*ipe,  which  makes  the  Face,  or  Part  blown 
upon,  ap{>oar  with  the  Figures  of  Flowers 
nr  Stars,  but  I  novor  saw  .'in\'  European  or 
other  Foreigner  at  I'egu,  have  the  Art  to 
make  those  Figures  ap]>oar,  and  if  there  is 
too  great  a  Mixture  of  Alloy,  no  Figoree  will 
appear."— J.  JSToMtftoa,  ed.  1744,  u.  41.] 

FLY,  s.  Tlio  filf)pin^,  or  roof  part 
<»f  the  canvas  of  a  tent  is  so  callea  in 
India ;  but  we  have  not  traced  the 
ori^;in  of  the  word  ;  nor  have  we  found 
it  m  any  Engli-sh  di(  tioimry.  [The 
N.EJJ.  gives  the  primary  idea  as 
something  attached  by  tbe  edge,"  aa 
a  strip  on  a  garment  to  cover  the 
button-holes.]  A  tent  such  as  officers 
generally  use  has  two  fiiei,  for  l>etter 
protection  from  sun  and  rain  Tlie 
verticil  canvas  walls  are  '  all.  il  Kaudt 
(see  CANAUT).  TAnother  sense  of  the 
word  is  **a  qnicK-travelling  carriage" 
(see  quotation  in  Forbes  below).] 

[1784.— "We  all  followed  in  fly-peka. 
quins."— ^      Dam,  ia  Farbm,  Or,  Mmn, 

u.  88.] 

1810. — "The  main  j>;irt  of  the  operation 
of  pitching  the  tent,  consisting  of  raiaiiig  the 
flies,  may  tie  parfonaed,  and  Aelteraffavdad, 
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without  the  walU,  ko..  being  pretieut.'  — 
WiUSmmUt  F.  if.  IL  463. 

1816.- 

"  The  cavalcade  drew  up  in  line, 
Pitch 'd  the  marquee,  and  went  to  dine. 
IIm  bearen  Mid  the  eenrants  lie 
Under  fhe  ebolter  of  «lie  tf 

n»  Grand  Master,  or  AdvrjUwm 
qfi^iHi,  p.  152. 
1885.— "After  I  bad  changed  my  riding- 
habit  for  my  one  other  gown,  I  tame  out  to 
join  the  general  under  the  tenV-fly.  .  .  ." — 
BoaU  and  8addk$t  hf  Mn.  (huUrt  ^  42 
(Aamrkan  work). 

FLYINO-FOX,  fl.   Pbpular  name 

f>f  the  great  hat  (Ptrrnjiug  Edtcnrdsi, 
GeotI).  In  the  daytime  these  hats 
roost  in  hum  ooloniea,  Irandreds  or 
thousands  of  them  ]MMidfnt  fnnn  thi- 
branches  of  some  great  ficus.  Jerdou 
says  of  these  bat^:  "If  water  is  at 
hand,  a  tank,  or  river,  or  the  oea,  th<  v 
fly  cnutiously  down  and  tou'h  the 
water,  but  1  could  not  ajiccrtaiu  if 
they  took  a  sip,  or  merely  dipped  part 
of  their  hodicj^  in  "  (MannnaL^  of  Iu(h'<r, 
p.  18).  The  truth  is,  as  Sir  George 
Yule  has  told  us  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  l>at  in  itj^  skimming 
flight  dips  its  hrea.st  in  the  wator,  and 
then  imbibes  the  molHture  from  il-s 
own  wet  fur.  Probably  this  is  the 
first  record  of  a  curious  fact  in  natural 
history.  "I  have  been  poeitively  as- 
sured by  natives  that  on  the  Odeypore 
lake  in  Rajputana,  the  crocodiles  rise 
to  catch  the.se  hats,  jts  tht'V  follow  in 
line,  touching  tlie  water.  Fancy  Hy- 
fiflhing  for  erocodile  with  such  a  fly  !  " 

( Cnv>  imniicafifni    frrmi   M.-Gen.   B.  H. 

Keattugi.)  [On  the  other  haud  Mr. 
Blanford  says :  **  I  have  often  observed 
this  habit:  the  head  is  lowered,  the 
animal  pauses  in  its  flii,'lit,  and  the 
water  is  just  touched,  I  hflieve,  by  the 
tongae  or  lower  jaw.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  water  is  drunk,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  both  Tickell  and 
M'Ma.stcr.  The  former  save  that 
llyin^-foxcs  in  confinement  drink  at 
ail  hours,  lapping  with  their  tongues. 
Tlie  latter  iias  noticed  many  otlier 
hats  drink  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
the  f1ving-fo3Efi8."  {Mommmiaiif  IndM., 
268).] 

12d8. — ■  .  all  o\cr  India  the  birds  and 
beeela  are  entirely  different  from  ours,  all 
but  .  .  .  the  Quail.  .  .  .  For  example,  they 
have  ljat»— T  mean  those  birds  that  fly  by 
night  and  have  no  featliors  of  ;\ny  kind  ; 
welL  their  birda  of  thia  kind  are  as  big  aa  a 
godiawk  I JTofco  Ms  Bk.  Ui.  oh;  17. 


c.  1328;— "There  be  also  hata  really  and 
truly  as  iMg  ius  kites.  Thcso  birds  fly  no- 
whither  by  day,  but  only  when  the  sun  set*. 
WoadorflU  !  By  day  Uiey  hang  themseWeH 
up  on  trees  by  the  feet,  witii  their  bodiee 
downward.x,  and  in  the  daytime  they  look 
juat  like  big  fruit  oo  the  twe*"  —  JWbt 
Jordanut,  p.  19. 

1555.—"  On  the  road  we  oeeaaiooaUy  mm 
trees*  whose  top  rej\chefl  the  skies,  and  on 
which  one  aaw  marvellous  Uita,  whose  wings 
stretched  flOOM  14  palms.  But  these  l>iiU 
were  not  seen  on  every  tree." — Sidi  'Ali,  91. 

[c.  1590.— Writing  of  the  Ssirkfir  of  Kabul, 
"Aoul  Fa?l  says  :  "There  ia  an  animal  called 
a  flyiag'foiz,  which  flies  upward  about  the 
space  of  a  yard."  Thb  it  copied  from  Baber» 
and  the  animal  meant  is  perhaps  the  flying 
.si}uirrel. — Ain,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  406. 

[1623.—'*  I  saw  Batts  as  big  as  Ciwm.' — 
P.  dril.,  Valh,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  103.] 

1813.— "The  enormous  bata  which  darken 
its  branches  freouontly  exceed  6  feet  in 
length  from  the  bp  of  each  wuig»  and  from 
thoir  resomblanoe  to  that  atnmal  aie  not 
inij>ni|iiTly  en  lied  flying-foxes."  — FerJeii 
Or.  Mem.  lii.  '2^16  ;  L2nd  ed.  ii.  269]. 

ri8Q9._"They  (in  BatcMan) are  almost  th» 
unly  people  in  the  ArchiiMjlapo  who  eat  the 
great  fruit-eating  batJ*  called  by  iw  'flying^ 
foxes'  .  .  .  they  are  generally  ctKfketl  witli 
abundance  of  spices  and  condiments,  and 
are  really  very  good  eating,  something  lik» 
hare."-mi/to»,  JfoAiy  ilrd^p.,  ed.  1880, 
p.  236.] 

1882.—".  .  .  it  is  a  common  belief  in 
some  places  that  emigrant  oooUea  hang  with 
heads  downward,  like  flying-fozes,  or  are 
ground  in  mills  for  oSt"— i^M»«er  Jfo^ 
Deo.  13k  P* 

F0GA8S,  8.  A  word  of  Port,  origin 
tiscd  in  S.  India  ;  /oj/nfo,  from  fogo^ 
'lire,'  a  cake  l»aked  in  embers.  It  is- 
comjKxsed  of  minced  radish  with  chil- 
lies, &c.,  used  as  a  sort  of  curxy,  and 
eaten  with  rice. 

lf,.>l. — .  .  fecimusiter  per  amiMjnas  et 
non  infreglferas  Bulgarorum  convalles :  quo' 
fere  tempore  pani  mm  sumus  subcinericio, 
fugacias  Toeant.'*— Bi(i6e9«u  Spid.  i.  p.  ^ 

FOLIUM  INDICUM.  (See  MALA- 
BATHBUtf.)  The  article  ai)peara  under 
this  name  in  Milbum  (1813,  L  883X  as 
an  article  of  trade. 

FOOL'S  BACK,  ».  (For  Back  see 
ARRACK.)   Fool  Rack  is  originally,  as 

will  be  seen  from  Garcia  and  Acosta, 
the  name  of  the  strongest  distillation 
from  fmUv  or  the  *  flower'  {jfhAl, 
in  H.  and  Mahr.)  of  the  spirit.  But 
the  'striving  after  meaning'  caused  the 
English  corruption  of  tills  BABM  to  be 
api^ed  to  a  peculiarly  abominAbU  and 
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pernicious  spirit,  in  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  various  old  writers, 
the  stinging  sea-blubber  was  mixed,  or 
even  a  distillation  of  the  .s.-ime,  wiUi  a 
view  of  making  it  more  ardent. 

IMS.  —  ".  .  .  this  form  they  dutU  Uke 
bnmdy  (ai/na  ardenU):  and  the  result  in  a 
liquor  liku  brandy  ;  and  a  rag  stoepod  in 
tfaia  will  burn  in  the  case  uf  brandy  ;  and 
this  fine  spirit  they  call  Alia,  which  means 
'  floww ' :  and  the  other  qualitv  that  remains 
fbey  eall  onmoa,  mixing  with  it  a  small 
qimntitgr  of  the  fiiafc  kind.  .  .  (taraio, 
f.  67. 

1678.  —      .  .  hi  quol  {turn)  en  vasoe 

despue»  disfiliin,  jKira  hazor  agua  iirdionte, 
de  la  cjual  una,  a  que  ellos  Uamau  Fula, 
queqniere  dezir  '  flor,'  es  mas  Una  ...  y  la 
aaguoda,  one  llaman  QRMa»  no  tanto."— 
Aeoita,  p.  lOl. 

1 598.  -  "  This  Sura  »>eing  [beeing]  distilled, 
is  called  Fola  or  Nine  [see  NIPAl  and  is 
tm  eotoellent  07101  vitae  as  any  is  made  in 

Dorl  of  their  best  renish  [roiinish]  wine,  but 
this  is  of  the  finest  kinde  uf  distillation." — 
Linschofrn,  101 ;  [Hak.  Boo.  iL  49]. 

1631.— "DdRABUt  .  .  .  Apparot  te  etiam 
a  rino  adnsto,  nee  Amc  Chinensi,  abhorrero  ? 
BoirriCS.  I'snni  commendo,  fthusum 
abonunor  ...  at  cane  {wjus  ct  ungue 
▼jtandnm  est  <^uod  Chinenses  aviirissimi 
ilmal  et  aatatissimi  hipedmu,  mixtis  Uolo- 
thnriis  in  mari  fluotuantibus,  parant  .  .  . 
ea(|uo  Uini  exiironti.M  sunt  catoris  ut  solo 
attactu  vesicas  in  cute  excitenU  .  .  ." — Joe. 
Aenlii,  JTul.  NaL  «  Mti,  ImL,  Dial,  iii. 

1673. — "Among  the  worst  of  those  (causes 
of  disease)  Fool  Back  (Brandy  made  of 
Bltibbfr^  or  CktrviL  by  the  Portngals,  because 
it  iwims  alwaja  in  a  Blubber,  as  if  nothing 
«tee  were  hi  it ;  bat  toneh  H,  and  it  stings 
like  nettles  ;  the  latter,  Ivowiiwo  s.'viling  on 
the  Waves  it  In^trs  up  like  a  Poi-tmiuttf 
Caret/  (see  CABAVEL) :  It  is,  being  taken, 
a  Qelly,  and  distilled  causes  those  that  take 
HtobeFMIa.  .  .  ."-/Vyer,  68^. 

[l7->^.  -~  " .  .  .  that  fiery,  single  and 
simple  distilled  spirit,  called  Fo^  with 
wUdl  onr  seamen  were  too  fraqnently 
intoxicated." — /tv.«,  4ri7. 

[1868.— "The  first  ipirit  that  posses  over 
isoalkd  'phtU.'"-^.  //.  /'  .^  Ila»dbook, 

FOOKILOW,  TO,  V.  The  impera- 
tive n'Att»2efo  of  the  H.  verb  ji/AiiMifiMi^ 
•to  natter  or  (ajoli','  xrn'd,  in  a  common 
Anglo-Indian  fasiiion  (see  BUNNOWi 
PUCKAXaW,  UVOOWX  as  a  verbal  iu- 
finitive. 

F0BA8  LANDS,  s.  This  is  a  term 
peculiar  t^i  the  island  of  Bombay,  and 
an  inheritance  from  the  Portugtte.se. 
They  are  lands  reclaimed  from  the  nea,  ' 
by  the  cotytntcti<ni  of  tbe  Vellaxd . 


((j.v.)  at  Breech-Candy,  and  other  em- 
bankments, on  which  account  they  are 
ahM>  known  as  'Salt  Batl^  [see  BATTAl 
(i.e.  rice)  -grounds.'  The  Court  of 
Directors,  to  encourage  reclamation,  in 
1708  authorised  these  lands  to  be 
leased  rent-free  to  the  reclaimers  for 
a  number  of  years,  after  which  a  small 
({uit-reut  was  to  be  fixed.  But  as 
individuals  would  not  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  embankments,  the 
Qovemment  stepped  in  and  conatnicted 
^e  Vellard  at  considerable  expense. 
The  lauds  were  then  let  on  terms  calcu* 
lated  to  comjiensate  the  Government. 
The  tenure  of  the  lands,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  many  years  gave  rise 
to  di.sptttes  and  litigation  ah  to  tenant- 
right,  the  right  of  Government  to  re- 
sume, and  other  like  subjects.  The 
lands  were  known  by  tile  title  Fora& 
from  the  peculiar  tenure,  which  .should 
perhaps  be  ForoSy  from  /oro,  'a  quit- 
rent.'  The  Indian  Act  VI.  of  1861 
arranged  for  tlte  t^-rmination  of  these 
differences,  by  extinguishing  the  dis- 
})uted  rights  olF  Government,  except  in 
r^ard  to  lands  taken  u]>  for  public 
purposes,  and  by  tlie  c(tn.stitution  of  a 
Foras  Land  Commission  to  settle  the 
whole  matter.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted by  O«*tol)er  1853.  Tlie  roads 
from  the  Fort  crosdng  the  "  Flatsu"  or 
Fonui  Lands,  between  Malabar  Hill 
and  Parell  were  generally  known  as 
"the  Foras  Roads";  but  tliis  name 
.seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  tlie 
Mtmicinal  Commissioners  nave  super- 
seded tnat  general  title  bv  such  names 
as  Chark  BoaA,  BeUasis  Road,  Falkland 
Road.  One  name,  'Oomattee-poora 
Foxwt  Road,'  perhaps  preserves  the 
old  generic  title  under  a  aisguise. 

Forasdars  are  the  holders  of  Foris 
Lands.  See  on  the  whole  matter 
Bombay  Srlfctio7i.%  Nn.  III.,  New 
Series,  1864.   The  following  ouaint 

Quotation  Is  from  a  netition  of  Fonis> 
iirs  of  Mahim  and  otlier  places  re- 
ganling  some  pt^ints  in  the  working  of 
the  Comnii.ssi(»n  : 

1852. — ".  .  .  that  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  old  and  new  salt  bitty  ^jrounds,  may 
it  please  your  Uoable.  Ikiard  to  consider 
deei^ly,  is  totally  diffarMt,  beeanse  in  their 
original  state  the  grounds  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  other  sweet  waste  grounds  on  the 
island,  let  out  as  foraa,  nor  these  ^rounds 
were  oi  that  state  as  one  could  saddle  him* 
self  at  tbe  flnt  uodertaMng  thereof  with 
Icisos  or  prants  oven  for  that  smaller  rent 
I  as  the  foras  is  under  the  denomination  of 
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fonui  is  same  other  denomioatioa  to  it,  be- 
oMua  tiM  dflpfh  of  fhew  graoiidsttttlw  time 
wImb  M»>ii»twr  WM  nmning  ovir  ttMOi  wm 
•o  mooii  flmt  they  were  a  perfset  8e»*1»y, 

admlltillg  fishinf^-lMiAts  to  float  towards 
PmwII." — In  Si'ltniion*,  as  above,  p.  29. 

FOUJDAR,  PHOUSDAE,  &c.,  s. 
Properly  a  military  commander  (P. 
fauj,  'a  miHtary  force,'  fauj-ddr,  'one 
nolding  such  a  force  at  nia  disposal '), 
or  a  military  governor  of  a  aistrict. 
But  in  India,  an  officer  of  the  Moghul 
Government  who  waa  invested  with 
the  charge  of  the  police,  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters.  Abo  used  in 
Beng^al,  in  the  18ih  century,  for  a 
criminal  judge.  In  the  Aiiij  a  Fa%^dur 
ia  in  charge  of  several  perpimnahs 
under  the  Sipdh-silldr,  or  Viceroy  and 
a-in-Ohief  of  the  Subah  (Okdwin't 
Aytm,  i.  294 ;  [/omtt,  ii.  40]). 

16<l3.  "The  FouBdar  received  another 
I'envaiHiii  diroctc<l  t<i  him  by  the  Nalxib  of 
Deccii  .  .  .  forbidding  any  merchant  what- 
soever trading  with  any  InUrlopn-*"— 
Htigm^  Dkutjf^%n»  8 ;  [Hak.  8oo.  i.  1361. 

U>^7.  — '•  Mullick  Burcoordnr  FlUMUdar- 
dar  of  Hughly."— /6m<.  ii.  Ixv.] 

1090.—" ...  If  any  Theftii  or  Robberiee 
are  committed  in  the  Conntry,  the  Fousdar, 
another  ofiicer,  is  obliged  to  answer  for 
tbeip«  «  >  •"—'OvtN^toii,  288a 

1702.—".  .  .  Porwannaa  dirtotod  to  aU 
FoBjdaxm."— H'Aa/CT-,  i.  406. 

ri727.— "FtovidMr.'*   See  tmder  HOO- 

OLY] 

1764.— "The  Phousdar  of  VeUore  .  .  . 
made  overtures  ofrering  to  acknowledge 
Mahomed  Ally.  "-Onw^  i.  872. 

1767.— "Phouwlar  "-/re*,  167. 

1788. — "A  complaint  was  made  that  Mr, 

HastingM  had  s<ild  the  o(lict>  <'f  phousdar  of 
Hoogly  t»)  a  {frton  callod  Klu\n  Juh;\n 
Kh&n,  on  a  corniiit  agreement." — 11/A  Rr- 
jKirt  on  Affair*  oj  India,  in  Hurlr,  vi.  .145. 

1786.—" .  .  .  the  said  phouedar  (of 
Hoogly)  had  given  a  receipt  of  bribe  to  tm 
patron  of  the  city,  meening  Warren  Has- 
tiniirs,  to  pay  him  amnially  36,000  nit«et*  a 

year.  "    .1  rf  iJ- s  mj/t.  Hastings,  in  IhuL  vii.76. 

im— "  The  Foojadar,  being  now  in  his 
capital,  aent  me  an  excellent  dinoar  of 
fowls  aada  pOlau."— III.  Fo^eiUia,  L  409. 

1810.— 

**  For  eeee  the  baiws'd  Fonjdar  pimye 

When  crowded  ('(  iirt-  ami  nultryoaye 

Exhale  the  noxiou.H  fume, 
While  poring  o'er  the  cauite  ho  hearn 
The  lengthened  lie,  and  doubta  and  f  ean 

The  edprii'te  lael  doom." 

Xmm»  hff  fToiTvii  BtuH^igt, 

1824. — "A  messenger  camo  fn>ni  the 
'Foi^dah'  (chatellain)  of  burumunuggur, 
aekmg  why  we  were  not  oontent  witt  the 


quarters  at  first  amigned  to  ua." — J/rUr,  i. 
282.  The  form  is  here  plainly  a  misreading  ; 
for  the  Bishop  on  next  pege  givee  Foqjdar. 

FOVJDABBT,  VHOUSDABBT, 

».  V.  faujddrl,  a  district  undt  r  a  favj- 
ddr  ^see  FOUJDAB) ;  tlie  ottice  and 
jurisairtion  of  a  faujddr ;  in  Bengal 
and  U]>]iti  India,  *police  jurisdiction,' 
'  criminal '  as  opposed  to  '  civil '  justice. 
Thusthe  cliief  criminal  Court  at  Sladraa 
and  Bomlmy,  up  to  186S,  was  termed  the 
Foi^dary  Aflawlut,  ( orrasponding  tf> 
the  NizfimiU  Adatolut  of  Bengal*  (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802.—"  The  Governor  in  Omnoil  of  Fort 
St.  (leor^ze  hiL^  deemed  it  to  be  projHjr  .it 
thi.<4  tmic  to  establish  a  Court  of  Foidany 
Aduulut."— /'roef.  in  Logun,  MaUbar,  a, 
350}iu.a51.] 

POWEA,  8.    In  Upper  India,  a 

mattock  or  large  lioe  ;  the  tool  gencr- 
allv  emploved  in  digging  iu  most  parts 
oflnditt.  noperlyspeaking(H.)pmlo/-(?. 
(SeelUIIOCyrT.) 

n»>70.  (SjKjaking  of  diunuuid  dipirink'> 
"  Others  with  iron  pawnee  or  apadea  heave 
it  np  to  a  heap."— A  Jfoafar,  in  Ki$tM  Man. 

147. 

[1848.  — "t)n  one  .side  Bedullah  and  one 
of  the  gnisscuttera  were  toiling  away  with 
lowialM,  a  kind  of  epede-piokaxe,  makiag 
water-eoorsee. *— Jf rt.  Maacenzif,  Life  in  the 
MtMtion,  i.  373.] 

1880.—"  It  so  fell  out  the  other  day  in 
rawn[ioro,  that,  when  a  patwari  endeevoored 
to  remonstrate  with  8ome  c-nltiv!it4)n»  for 
taking  water  for  irrigation  from  a  j»ond, 
they  Knocked  him  down  with  the  handle 
of  a  pham  and  out  off  his  bead  with  the 
blade,  whfdi  went  an  ineh  er  mere  into 
the  i.'n<ui)d,  whilst  the  head  rolled  away 
.several  i«oi."—J'ionMr  Mail,  March  4. 

FOX,  FLTINa.  (SeeFLTDia-FOX.) 

FBAZALA,  FABASOLA,  FBA- 
ZIL,  FBAIL,  s.  Ar.  fdrmda^  a  weiglit 
formerly  much  u.sed  in  trade  in  tlie 
Indian  msae.  Aa  usual,  it  varied  much 
locally,  hnt  it  seems  to  have  run  from 
20  to  30  ll>s.,  and  occupied  u  place 
intermediate  l»etweeii  trie  (smaller) 
mauiid  and  the  Bahar  ;  the  fdrsala 
being  generally  equal  to  ten  (small) 
maund.s,  the  fnihiir  e(]iial  to  10,  15,  or 
20  fdrmda*.  bee  Barbom  (Hak.  Soc.) 
224 ;  MiOmm,  i  63,  87,  &c. ;  /VMiWa 
Uufvl  TiMi$t  by  Thomaa^  pp.  11«,  119. 

IMO.— "They  denl  by  faraaola,  which 
fara»da  weighs  about  twenty-five  of  our 
W''-rar«iMM,  p.  170.    On  this  Dr. 
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Badger  notes:  "/orojo/a  is  the  plural  uf 
/Srtala  .  .  .  still  in  ordinary  use  among  the 
AiBbs  of  the  Bad  8m  and  Peraiaa  Gulf ;  but 
T  am  nnable  to  mitj  (it^)  origin.'^  Is  fhe 
word,  which  is  .somefirne.s  called  frail,  the 
Mune  as  a  frail,  or  basket,  uf  tigs  I  And 
«gHli»  is  it  possible  that/ibKctila  is  the  same 
w»d  M  *f»e$L'  thraagh  htltisi  partieetlat 
Wtt  UMt  thn  fa  WR.  Btuicm's  oninion 
t^meens,  iv.  390  ;  [^m&.  Nighh.  vi.  312]). 
^Sh»y.E.D.  says :  "0.  F./ratftl  of  unknown 

[1516.— "fuaMU."  SMOBdMrBAOLB- 
WOOD.] 

15M.~"T1i»  iaar  (sea  BAHAB)  of  cloTes 

in  Ormuz  contains  20  fara^la,  and  besides 
these  20  ffanK^olas  it  contains  3  maunds 
{m/Io.")  more,  which  is  called  jrfpoMM  (Me 
PICOTA)."— ^.  iVtt»«,  p.  5. 

[1611,—"  The  weight  of  Mocha  26  lbs. 
11  Dz.  every  frasula.,  and  15  fnusulas  nslras 
A  bahar."— />aAt«r«,  LeUarSf  i.  12*^.] 

ITSa.— "GbfliM  potMI  .  .  .  Bi.  17.**— 
~    ~  ■»«r,Jiil]r20. 


FBEOXTEZIA,  a.  Thia  Portngaese 

word  for  *  a  pandi '  appears  to  nave 
been  formerly  familiar  in  the  west  of 
India. 

c.  1760.— "The  island  .  .  .  still  continues 

diviilcii  i[it..  tlirco  Roman  Catholic  parislios, 
or  Fx^OMiUt  as  they  call  them :  which  are 

FULBBTA,  0.  Properlj  P.  palita 
orftUlla^  'a  slow-mat  cli,  as  of  a  match- 
loek,  but  its  luuai  colloquial  Anglo* 
IiMmn  applicataon  is  to  a  ootton  dbw- 
match  used  to  Ugkt  cigars,  and  often 
furnished  with  a  neat  or  dpcoratcd 
silver  tube.  This  kind  of  cigar-light 
ia  called  at  Madias  Bamaflunniy  (q.v.). 


PtTLBBTA-PUP,  s.  This,  in 
Bengal,  ia  a  wdl-known  dish  in  the 
npaitoiy  of  Um  ordinary  native  cook. 
It  iaa  eom^tion  of  ^JriUer-fv^'  i 

FUBLOUQH,  s.    This  word  for  a 

soldier's  h-ave  hris  acquired  a  iMH-iiliar 
citizenship  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial, 
from  the  importance  of  the  matter  to 
those  employed  in  Indian  .service.  It 
appears  to  nave  been  first  made  the 
suoject  of  systematic  regulation  in 
1796).  The  word  seems  tu  have  come 
to  England  from  the  Dut^h  Verlnf, 
*  leave  of  absence,'  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17Ui  century,  through  those  of  onr 
countrymen  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  Netherland-s.  It  is 
used  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  himself 
«rv«d  in  Iboia 


1625.— 

' '  Pennyboy,  Jun.  Where  ii  Hm  deed  1 
thou  it  with  thM  I 

Picklock.  No. 
It  is  a  thin^'  <  >f  greater  consequence 
Than  to  be  borne  about  in  a  biaok  box 
Like  a  Low-Oomliy  rtMh,  or  Webb 

briaC." 

The  Staple  qfNewit  Aot    SO,  1. 

FUBNAVEESE,  n.p.  This  ome 
familiar  title  of  a  famous  Mahratta 
Minister  (Nma  Frnnomm)  is  really 
the    Persian  fard-nmiU,  'skatament 

writ<»r,'  or  secretary. 

[1824.— "The  bead  civil  offioer  is  the 
FumaveM  (a  term  almost  sTnonymoQa  wHh 

that  of  minister  of  finance)  who  receives  the 
accounts  of  the  renters  and  collectors  of 
reTenue."'~JlfabofSi,  CeiUrtU  /mlMh  2nd  ed. 
i.531.] 

FUSLY,  adj.  At.— P.  fa^  idat- 

ing  to  the  fad^  season  or  crop. 
This  name  is  applied  to  certain  solar 
eras  established  for  nse  in  revenne  and 

other  civil  truii.sactiona,  under  the 
Mahommedan  rule  in  India,  to  meet 
the  inconvenience  of  the  lunar  calendar 
of  the  Hijra,  in  its  want  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  natural  .seasons.  Three 
at  least  of  these  eras  were  established 
bv  Akhar,  applying  to  different  parts 
o\  hi.s  doinini(>n.s,  intended  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  far  as  possible^  to 
the  local  calendars,  and  commencing 
in  each  case  with  the  Hijra  year  of  his 
acce."«ion  to  the  ihnme  (a.h.  963  — a. d. 
1556-66),  though  tlie  month  of  com- 
mencement varies.  [See  Ain^  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  30.]  The  Fasll  year  of  tlie 
Deccan  again  was  introduced  by  Shah 
Jehan  when  settling  the  revenue  system 
of  the  Mahi-atta  country  in  1636  ;  and 
as  it  starts  with  tin-  Hijni  date  of  that 
year,  it  is,  in  numeration,  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  others. 

Two  of  these  farili  years  are  still  in 
use,  as  regards  revenue  matters,  viz. 
the  Fastt  <5  Upper  India,  under  which 
the  Fcujtt  year  1286  began  2nd  April 
1878 ;  and  that  of  Madras,  under  which 
FatU  year  1286  bejpin  Ist  July  1877. 

FUTWA,  s.  Ar.  fatwd.  The  dc- 
cisioTi  of  a  council  of  men  learned  iu 
Mahommudau  law,  on  aixy  point  of 
Modem  law  or  morals.  But  teehni- 
cally  and  specifit^lly,  the  deliverance 
of  a  Mahommedan  law-otticer  on  a 
case  put  bsfofe  him.  Sncik  a^  daliver> 
anoe  waa^  as  a  nde^  given  oflfictaUy  and 
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in  whtiofi,  by  such  an  olticer,  who 
wu  attacEed  to  the  Oonrts  of  Britiah 
India  up  to  a  little  later  than  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  it  was 
more  or  less  a  basis  of  the  judge's  de- 
cision. (See  sum  purtiecilarly  under 
ADAWLUT,  CAZEE  and  LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796. — "In  all  inHtancea  wherein  the 
Fntwah  of  the  Law-officers  of  the  Aizauint- 
Adunlal  shall  doclnro  th<.'  i>riw)nors  lialile 
to  more  severe  piumhmc-nt  than  under  the 
evidence,  and  ul  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease  shall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  just 
end  equitable  "—Rtgn.  VI.  of  1796,  i  ii. 

1836.— *' And  it  U  hereby  enaefead  tbet 
no  Ooiut  iheU,  on  a  Trial  of  any  pemn 
eeeoMd  of  the  offmoe  made  panuhable  by 

this  Act  require  any  Futwa  fnmi  any  Iaw- 
Offloer.  .  .  ."—Act  XXX.  <j/ 1836,  reffording 
Thiggee,  %m. 


OALEE,  A  H.  gdl»,  abuae;  bad 

langiiage. 

[wis.  —  *'.  .  .  the  grcMiett  galea,  or 

abuse,  reivmnclcd  thnmpriDut  the  c;»tii]>." — 
Bruughton,  LeUertJrum  a  Mahr.  Qm*p.,  od. 
1892,  p.  205. 

[1877. — "You  provoke  me  to  pivo  you 
gali  (a blue),  and  then  you  cr>'  out  like  a 
ue^'k-ctud  vrite."  —  Atlardifeet  Tht  CHjf  qf 
aunshihef  ii.  2.] 

QAIiLEEOE,  8.    Domestic  Hindu- 
stani gdlls,  'a  pair  of  brace.%'  from  the 
old-fiisliionod    gallorrg,   now  oltsolete, 
••xccpi   ill  Scotland,  [S.  Ireland  and 
where  the  fom  la  gallowm, 

OALLB,  POniT  DE,  n.p.  A 
rocky  cape,  covering  a  small  harbour 

and  a  town  with  old  fortifications,  in 
the  8.W.  of  Ceylon,  familiar  to  all 
Aiigl(j-Indian8  for  many  yean  as  a 
fjwiling- place  of  mail-stt'.inu'rs.  The 
Portugese  gave  the  town  for  crest  a 
cock  {ChMo)f  a  legitimate  pun.  The 
serious  derivations  of  the  name  are 
numerous.  Pridham  says  tliat  it  is 
Ualluj  'a  KtK?k,'  which  is  j»rolial>le. 
Bat  CShittj  aays  it  means  'a  Pound,' 
and  Wiis  so  called  arc.  mliti^'  to  the 
Malabars  (i.e.  Tamil  people)  from 
"...  thia  part  of  the  ooantry  having 
liien  anciently  set  aside  by  Havana 
for  the  breeding  of  his  eattle"  {Ceylon 
GoMtUeert  1832,  p.  92).  Tennent  again 
aaja  it  waa  called  after  a  triba^  the 


GaUoM,  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
district  (aeeii  105,  &c.).  [Prof.  ChOdera 
(5  ter.  Notes  tt  Querir^y  iii.  155)  writes  : 
"  In  Sinhalese  it  is  (idlla,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  l>ui  in  any  case 
it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  •  rock,' 
the  Sinhalese  for  w-liich  is  gala  with  a 
short  a  and  a  single  L"]  Tennent  haa 
been  entirelr  muled  1^  Relnand  in 
supposing  that  CSalle  could  be  the 
Kaw  of  tlie  old  Arab  voyages  to  China, 
a  port  which  certainly  lay  in  the  Malay 
seaa.  (SeeCUkLAT.) 

1518.—"  Ho  tried  to  make  the  port  of 
CSolttmbOk  before  which  he  arrived  in  9  dani 
hot  he  conld  not  make  it  beoatue  tiie  wma 
was  conf  niry,  so  he  tacked  about  for  4  days 
till  he  mode  the  port  of  Oalle,  which  is  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  entered  it 
with  his  whole  aquadron;  and  then  oar 
people  went  athoie  MUing  oom  and  plimder* 
ing  wliatever  they  ooou  flnd.''^Obma, 
u.  540. 

1553. —  "In   which  Island   they  (the 

Chinese),  as  the  natives  say,  left  a  1angua(!:e 
which  they  call  Chiiujdi/a,  ami  tho  people 
themselves  Chinadiltu,  jxirticularly  thode 
who  dwell  from  Ponta  oe  Oille  onwards, 
facing  the  aouth  and  east.  For  adjoining 
th.it  point  they  fotrnded  a  City  called 
Tanalmn?  (see  DONDERA  HEAD),  of  which 
u  larce  part  ^till  Ntatui-  :  i;ni  from  bein^ 
hard  by  that  Cape  of  Qalle.  the  rest  of  the 
people,  who  dwelt  from  the  middle  of  the 
Island  upward.**,  called  tho  inhabitanta  of 
this  |Mirt  ChingisUta,  and  their  language  the 
same,  as  if  they  would  .say   langiiage  or 

r^ple  of  the  C'Aiiu  of  GdlU."—Jkurott  III. 
cap.  1.   (This  ia,  of  ooofee,  all  fuMtfoL) 
[1554.—"  H.'  wi'iit  t.i  the  |.ort  .,f  OabaJi> 
Qnama,  which  our  people  now  call  Porfco  da 
dalai"— OmImM,  it  oh.  2S.) 

C-.  ir»68 — "11  piotta  f<'in(rann^  per  cioche 
il  Capo  di  Qalli  dull'  Isolu  di  Seilan  butta 
aasai  in  maru.  "  —  dMore  itf  Ftitrid,  in 

Jiamvsto,  iii.  3y6r. 

LW).  — "  DojK)  haver  nauignto  tro  giomi 
souza  veder  terra,  al  primodi  M:i^'piu  fuiinii.i 
in  vista  di  Ponta  di  OaUo,  laquale  h  aawi 
poriooloaa  da  eorteggiare.**— <7.  AtOi,  1 19. 

ion.  "Pie  Stadt  PuntO-Oale  ist  im 
.lahr  1040  venuittelst  (ft>ttu.s  guadigem 
Seegen  durch  die  Tapforkcit  dca  CommaB* 
danten  Jacob  Rosier  den  NeiderUndan  an 

teil  geworden."— H'.  Schalze,  190. 

1691. — "We  jMisLHcd   by  Capo  Comorj-n, 

and  came  to  Pantogala."—  VakiU^  iL  MO. 

GALLBQALLB,  a.   A  mixture  of 

lime  and  linseed  oil,  forming  a  kind  of 
mortar  impenetmble  to  water  (Shake- 
spear),  Hind,  gtiigal. 

1621.— "Also  the  justia,  Tuseomon  Done, 
!tcut  u.H  word  to  ^'i  vo  ouer  making  gallegalla 
in  our  howso  we  hired  of  China  Oipt.* 
beeanae  the  wUte  Ijrnie  dkl  trowfale  Ihe 
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plaver  or  nogiog  man,  next  neighbour. . . ." 

GALLEVAT,  a.  The  u&me  applied 
to  a  kmd  of  valley,  or  war-boat  with 

oars,  of  small  draught  of  water,  which 
continued  to  be  employed  on  the  west 
<(>aijt  of  India  down  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century.  The  work  quoted 
helow  under  1717  cxpljiins  the  galUy- 
taitU  to  be  "large  boaU  like  Graves- 
cud  THt-boats;  they  carry  abont  6 
Garvel-Guns  and  00  men  at  small  arms, 
and  Oars  ;  Tliey  sail  with  a  Peak  Sail 
like  the  Mizen  of  a  Man-of-War,  and 
row  with  30  or  40  Oars.  .  .  .  They 
are  principally  used  for  landiiig  Trwjps 
for  a  Descent.  .  .  ."  (p.  22).  The  word 
is  highly  interesting  from  its  genesp 
logical  tree ;  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 
l^reat  historical  and  numerous  family 
of  the  Galley  (galley,  galiot,  giilleou, 
^eaas,  galleida,  galeoncino,  &c.X  and 
It  is  almost  certainly  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  hardly  leas  historical 
JipOy-ftmil,  which  plays  so  fanportuit  a 

gart  in  British  naval  annals.  [Prof, 
keat  lakes  joUy-hoat  to  l>e  an  English 
adaptation  of  Danish  jolU,  '  a  yawl ' ; 
Mr.  Foster  remarks  that  jothfvail  as 
an  English  word,  is  at  least  as  old 
as  14d5-d7  {0]ppenhnmy  Naval  Ac- 
«otifilf  ani  Jfiiwi&ortea,  Navy  Ree,  Soe. 
viii.  183)  (Letters,  iii  296).]  If  this  be 
true,  whit'h  we  can  hardly  douht,  we 
shall  have  three  of  the  l)oats  of  the 
British  man-of-war  owing  their  names 
{^uod  minime  reris  !)  to  Indian  originals, 
VIZ.  the  Cutter,  the  IHmjy,  aiul  the 

JsUy-teof  to  catnr,  dingy' and  galle- 
▼at.  This  last  derivation  we  take 
from  Sir  J.  Campbell's  Bombay  f!<i>  tttrr 
{xiii.  417),  a  work  that  one  can  hardly 
uentioii  witiumt  admization.  This 
writer,  who  states  that  a  form  of  the 
same  word,  galbat,  is  now  generally 
used  by  the  natives  in  Bombay  waters 
for  large  foreign  vessels,  such  as  English 
ships  and  steamers,  is  inclined  to  refer 
it  tojaOkij  a  word  for  a  small  boat  used 
«n  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  Domf 
and  Eng.,  p.  276),  which  apjH-ars  l)elow 
in  a  quotation  from  Ibu  Batuta,  and 
whidi  veneb  wen  eaOed  by  the  early 
BoctqgQan  gdnuu.  Whether  this  word 
is  the  parent  of  galUy  and  its  deriva- 
tives, as  Sir  J.  Campbell  thinks,  must  be 
yeiy  doubtful,  for  gaUe^  is  niiieh  older 
in  European  use  than  lie  seems  to  think, 
as  the  quotation  from  Asser  shows. 
The  woni  also  oocuza  in  Byzantine 


writers  of  the  9th  century,  such  as 
the  Continuator  of  Theophanes  quoted 
below,  and  the  Empnor  Leoi.  We 
shall  find  Iwlow  the  occurrence  of 
galley  as  an  Oriental  word  in  the  form 
jaZto,  whieh  looks  like  an  Arabised 
adoption  from  a  Mediterranean  tongue. 
The  Turkish,  too,  still  has  idlyHn  for  a 
ship  of  the  line,  which  is  certainly  an 
adoption  from  galtont.  The  origin  of 
galUy  is  a  very  obscure  (juestion. 
Amongst  other  suggestions  mentioned 
by  Dies  (Etym.  Winieth,,  2nd  ed.  i  196- 
199)  is  one  from  yoXeln,  a  shark,  or 
from  faXtilrryjt,  a  sword-fish — the  latter 
very  siiggc.stive  of  a  galley  with  its 
aggressive  Iniak  ;  another  is  from  7ctX»7, 
a  word  in  Hesychius,  which  is  the 
apparent  origin  of  ^ gallery.^  It  is 
possible  that  galeoia^  galiote,  may  have 
been  taken  directly  from  the  shark  or 
sword-fish,  though  in  imitation  of  the 
galea  already  in  use.  For  we  shall 
see  below  tfiat  gnliot  was  used  for  a 
pinite.  [Till-  N.E.lK  giv.-s  the  Euro- 
jteau  synonymous  words,  and  regards 
the  ultimate  e^rmology  of  galUy  as 
unknown.] 

The  word  gattevat  seems  to  come 
directly  from  the  galeota  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  S.  European  nations, 
a  kind  of  inferif)r  galley  with  only 
one  bank  of  oars,  which  appears  under 
the  form  gaii&n  in  Joinville,  infra  (not 
to  l>e  conf»)unded  with  the  galUom  of  a 
later  period,  which  were  larger  vesselsX 
and  oiten  in  the  1 3th  and  14th  centuriejs 
as  gaUoteiy  galiote^  &c  It  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
Portuguese  lieets  in  India.  Bluteau 
defines  galeota  as  *<a  small  galley  wiUi 
1  one  mjist,  and  with  15  or  20  benches  a 
side,  and  one  oar  to  each  bench." 

c.  Sf)5.  "And  then  the  incursion  of  tho 
Jtiueiaaa  (ruy  Pwf}  afflicted  the  Hoiuau  ter- 
ritory (these  are  a  Scythian  nation  of  mde 
and  savage  character),  deva^itating  Pontim 
.  .  .  and  investing  the  City  it«elf  when 
Michael  wtut  away  engo^^cd  in  war  with  tho 
Ishmaelites.  ...  So  this  incursiun  uf  these 
people  afflicted  the  empire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  advance  of  the  fleet 
on  Crete,  which  with  some  20  cymbaria, 
and  7  galleys  (7oX/ai),  and  taking  with  it 
cargo*TeMels  olao,  went  aboatk  desoendiog 
!inmetim«>  on  the  Cydades  ulanda,  and 
si^mctimes  on  the  whole  coast  (of  the  main) 
right  up  to  Prooonnesus." — TheophaHu  Con- 
({Kuaiio,  Lib.  ir.  33-34. 

A.D.  877.  —  "  Cre«cel»at  insuper  diebua 
singulis  penrorstmim  numerus  ;  odeo  qui- 
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dem,  ut  n  tri^nta  ex  eis  millia  una  die 
necarentur,  alii  succedclMint  mimero  dupli- 
cato.  Time  rex  AelfreduB  ju.ssit  cymbiw  et 
Ipdtiii  id  est  Idngas  navee,  fabncari  per 
TCgimiii,  nt  navali  proelio  hostibus  advaa* 
tentflma  obvlaret**  —  Attetf  Atmedtt  Rer. 
Gut.  Aef/rnli  itagni,  od.  WtH,  1722,  p.  29. 

0.  1232.  — "£a  oale  navte  d*  Gwmvou 
aToit  niHante  et  dii  faldli  mont  Men 

arm^eii ;  cheuetaine  en  estoient  dui  (;mnt 
home  do  Gene,  .  .  ."—QwUmtm  de  Tyr, 
Iteto  fkan^aia.  ed. /Wm /Mv  L  908. 

1243.— rnikr  this  year  Mntthew  Paris 
pnta  into  the  mouth  of  the  Archbuhop  of 
York  a  pnnniiig  oonplet  which  shows  the 
difference  of  accent  with  which  galM  in 
ita  two  BCDseM  was  pronounced : 

"  In  terris  goleos,  in  otjuis  fomiido  gmleias : 

Inter  ea.'«  et  oas  conxulo  cautus  cas." 

1249.—"  Lcjfs  is'esnmt  notre  galie,  ot 
alames  bien  unc  grant  lieue  Rvant  que  li  uns 
M  parlast  k  I'autre.  .  .  .  Lon  vint  memtircs 
PheH|ipes  da  Monfort  en  un  gallon,*  ot 

cscria  iiu  roy  :  'Sires,  sires,  jKirl^.s  j\  viif«tre 
frero  lo  conto  de  Poitiers,  qui  est  en  eel 
autre  vessel.'  Lun<  escria  li  roys:  'Alume, 
alume  I '  "—Joim-ilie,  ed.  dr  H'tuV/v,  ]>.  212. 

1517.--"  At  the  .\rchinalo  ther  (at  Venice) 
we  Hi\w  in  ninkynf?  iiii**  ((.«'.  80)  new  galyes 
and  .g&lye  Batitarda,  and  gaiy*  ^tylte», 
besya  they  that  be  in  vtMge  in  ue  haTen." — 

Torlingtou't  Pilgrimagf^  p.  ^. 

1M2.— *'  They  said  that  the  Turk  had  «ent 
orders  to  certain  lords  at  Alexandria  to 
make  him  up  ga.lle]r8  ipa/fs)  in  wnnipht  i 
timV>©r,  to  be  sent  on  c:\niels  t<>  Sue/.  ;  and  j 
this  they  did  with  ^re.it  iiili;.unto  .  .  .  iii- 
Bomuch  that  every  day  a  galley  wa-s  put 
together  at  Suez  .  .  .  where  they  were 
making  up  fiO  galleys,  and  12  galeona,  and 
also  small  rowing-vejuelt*,  such  as  caton, 
umA  swifter  than  oars."— Omtvo,  it.  287. 

b.  Jalia. 

1812. — **.  .  .  and  coming  to  Malaca  and 
ton.sulting  with  the  General  they  raatle  the 
best  arrangenietit^  that  they  could  for  tho 
•nterpriie,  adding  a  6otiIla  .  .  .  sufficient 
for  any  need,  for  it  con.ii.stod  of  seven 
Qaloota,  a  ealamut'-  {>),  a  sanguieol,  tive 
l/unliu3,f  and  one  jalia."—  fiix-arro,  101. 

1616.  — "You  must  know  that  in  1605 
there  had  come  from  the  Reino  {i.e.  Portugal) 

Ona  Bebastinn  Gon^alves  Tibaii  ...  of 
hnmble  piirontime,  who  bet<x>k  himself  to 
Bengal  and  commeaoid  life  as  a  soldier  ; 
and  alterwaida  becaaM  «  factor  in  oaigocM 
of  lalt  (which  fonns  the  chief  irafflc  in 
those  jiarts),  an<l  aojuirin^j  some  caj>ital  in 
thi.i  biuiincs-s,  with  thut  ho  boui,'ht  a  j&lia, 
a  kind  of  vewel  that  is  there  lused  for 
fighting  and  trading  at  once."— /Md.  431. 

*  HaUim  it  b««  the  gatUofcof  lafcir  dajn.  Bee 

t  "A  kind  of  boat,"  is  all  that  Crawfiml  tcllH.  - 
Unlay  Diet.  «.v.         I'anling,  a  iialiv«>  »ailiii>;- 
vfHHel  with  two  niast^    - Willianirion,  Malay  IHri. : 
"  Oantimg,  soort  van  boot  met  twee  msjiteu 
Vac  «ysin0^  JfolayDvlflh  M.1 


16S4.— *«Uany  otfaen  (of  Om  Firiogis) 

who  were  on  hoard  the  ghrdbs,  set  tiro  to 
their  vessel.><,  and  turned  their  faces  towards 
hell.  0\it  of  the  64  large  dingtu,  57  ahrdbt, 
and 200 Jaiima,  oaaaMb  and  two iaUsaa 
^^^^^^"^^       HMsly  in  liK 

c.  1330.— **W«  embarked  at  this  town 
(Jedda)  on  a  Teasel  called  JaUM  which  be- 
longed to  Rashld-eddin  al-alfl  al-Yamonl,  a 

native  of  Hiilwh."— Batiifa,  ii.  \f>S.  Tho 
Translators  comment:  "A  large  boat  or 
gondola  made  of  planki  stitched  togettier 

with  coco-nut  fibre." 

1518.—"  And  Merooem,  Captain  of  tho 
fleet  of  the  Grand  Saltan,  who  waa  in 

ranibayri  .  .  .  no  s.  Kiner  learned  that 
won  taken  .  .  .  than  ho  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
bringing  his  mission  to  a  fortunate  termina- 
tion, and  obtained  permiMion  from  the  King 
of  Gunbaya  to  go  to  Jndit  .  .  .  and  from 
that  port  set  nut  for  Stiez  in  a  shallop" 
(gelna). — AlOvqvrrqHe,  liak.  8oc.  iii.  19. 

1588.—".  .  .  before  we  arrived  at  tho 
IslaTid  of  R(.cks,  we  discerned  three  ves-ielH 
on  tho  other  side,  that  seemed  to  us  to  bo 
Oeloaa,  or  Trmuhu,  which  are  tho  names  of 
the  vessels  of  that  ooontry*"— i*M<o^  in 
Cogan,  p.  7. 

p611.— «•  HeMugera  wiU  be  oent  along 

the  coast  to  gire  warning  of  any  jelba  or 
^hip  appruachtog." — IkMverB^  JMUn^  i.  94.] 

1690.— "In  tbbka  GMiTwr 
for  boilding  Qmbha  or  IMIoM.^ 

4G7. 

In  the  first  quotatfcm  ««  hato ^olwf  ia  Ik* 

sense  of  "pirate." 

0.  1282. — "L'en  leor  demanda  de  quel 

terre  ;  i!  respondirent  de  Klaiulrcff,  de  Hol- 
lande  et  de  Frise  ;  ut  ce  eatuit  voirs  (jue  il 
avoient  ost<?  gallot  et  ulaguo  do  mor,  bien 
huit  anz;  or  s'estoient  repenti  et  pour 
penitence  Tenoient  en  pelerinage  en  Je- 
rusalem."— Ouilt.      T;/r,      aV>ovc,  p.  117. 

1837. — .  •  quo  olios  doi vent  partir  poor 
nenir  an  semioe  du  roy  le  jer  J.  do  nay 
Tail  ;W7  .'HI  i>luH  tart  o  doiuent  coaster  lo.* 
d.  40  gal^os  pour  ijuutro  uiois  144000  tlorina 
d  or,  payee  en  partie  par  la  compaimia  d«a 
iiardet  .  .  .  et  2000  autrai  floiftia  v 
Tiretons  et  2  gallotM. CbnIWMf 

(}Uotod  by  y<j/,  ii.  o37. 

1618. — "  The  Gfovemor  ptit  on  great  pres- 
sure to  embark  tho  force,  und  started  from 
Cochin  tho  20th  September,  1518,  with  17 
sail,  besides  the  Goa  foists,  taking  3  gall(qni 
fpoMf)  and  one  galeota,  two  bricrantinoa 
(Wgan/yt),  foor  caraTols,  and  UM  (Wfe 
round  uipa  of  aaaU  aiae."-->ObrTw»  ii.  SN. 

1. MS.  —  ".  .  .  peni  n  gnalTota  cm  que  ha 
d'andor  o  alcaido  do  maur." — ib'.  JioUlko^ 
Tombot  2801 
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1552. —  "A*  noon  a*  this  news  reachod  the 
Sablimo  Port«  the  Sandiak  of  Katif  was 
ordand  to  aend  Murmd-Beg  to  take  oom- 
mand  of  the  fleet,  enjoining  him  to  leave  in 

the  port  of  B)u»s<)ra  ono  or  two  ships,  five 
galleys,  and  a  gtHiot."—^idi  'AH,  p.  48. 

„  "They  (the  ^Mtagaew)  had  4 
.ohipeaa  big  as  carracks,  3  ghurCth*  rir  great 
(rowing)  vessels,  6  Portugueso  airaveb  and 
12  smaller  ghurabe,  \.«.  galiots  with  oars." 
^/M.  67-68.  Unfortunate  the  timnidator 
doaa  not  gire  the  origitial  Tiirldsh  word  for 
gaikL 

«•  mo. — "£s  grandes  Galeres  il  y  peut 
dans  «t  troie  oena  hommes  de  guerre,  et 

en  d'autres  grandes  Otliotes,  qu'ils  nom- 
raent  Fremuet,  il  y  en  peut  cent.  .  .  ." — 
Pyrard  dr  Laval,  ii.  73;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  118]. 

[1665. — "He  gave  a  sufficient  number  of 
galiotea  to  escort  them  to  sea." — TatrmiW, 
•d.  Bait,  i.  193.] 

1689.— "He  embarked  about  the  middle 
of  October  in  the  year  1542,  in  a  gallot, 

which  carried  the  nuw  ("aj)taiti  of  (Vtiuorin." 
— lhydeHf  Life  XavUr.  (In  Workt,  ed. 
1821,  zri.  87.) 

e.  lj<tlUiat. 

1613. — "Assoone  as  I  anchored  I  sent 
Master  JdoHnnx  in  his  Pinnajue,  and 
Master  Spooner,  and  Samu^ll  Sf/utrr  in  my 
Oellyiratte  to  sound  the  depths  within  the 
sands." — Ca/>'.  y.  Ihiiritinn,  in  J'tin/urs,  i. 
501.    This  illustrates  the  origin  of  J(M]f- 

ri679.— "I  know  not  how  many  Qalwets." 
— In  Htdjfu,  Ihary,  Hak.  boc.  ii.  clxxxiv.j 

1717..»Beridae  the  fldanuuider  Fire- 
ddlH  Terrible  Bomb,  six  Oalle3rwattB  of 
8  gims,  and  60  men  each,  and  4  of  6  gun.4 
and  50  men  each." — Authentic  and  Faithful 
Midorv  of  thai  Arck-Fynit  TtUake  Angria 
(1766),  p.  47. 

c.  17G0.  — "Of  these  amttd  boats  called 
OaUevata,  the  Comnanv  maintains  also  a 
competent  number,  for  the  MNvloe  off  their 
marine." — Gro.'"',  ii.  6*2. 

1768.—"  Tho  GaUevata  are  large  row- 
boats,  built  like  the  grab,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  largest  rarely  exceediiu;  70 
tons ;  they  have  two  masts  .  .  .  they  nave 
40  or  ."".O  st..ut  oars,  and  mav  bo  rowvdfoiir 
miles  an  hour."— Orw*,  i.  40&. 

[1818.—" .  .  .  here  they  1ia9d  wels 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  ship  of  the  line  to  the 
smallest  grabM  and  nUivata,  employed  in 
the  Company's  servioea."— #'er6cik  Or  Mtm, 
2nd  ed.i.  94-5.] 

ftAlfHTBR,  a.  The  eoctaract  of  a 

climbing  shnib  {Unearia  (rambier, 
Koxb.  ?  Na  ucIm  Gambiert  Hunter ; 
N.O.  BubuicMe)  whicli  is  a  native  of 
the  Tegions  aboat  the  Strait^)  of  Mal- 
acca, and  is  much  grown  in  plantations 
in  Singapore  and  the  neighbouring 
iduda.    The  anhstance  in  cbemiaal 


composition  and  qiuilitien  strongly  re- 
semDlee  entch  (q.v.),  and  the  names 

Cattchn  and  Terra  Jaiponica  are  applied 
to  lx)th.  The  plant  is  mentioned  in 
Debry,  1601  (iii.  99X  and  by  Runaphius, 
e.  1690  (v.  63),  who  describes  its  use  iu 
mastication  with  betel-nut  ;  but  there 
is  no  accotint  of  the  catechu  made 
from  it,  known  to  the  anth<»8  <rf  the 
PharmacographioL,  hcibre  1780.  Craw- 
fiird  gives  tlie  name  as  Javanese,  but 
Hanbury  aiul  Fluckiger  point  out  the 
resemblance  to  the  Tamil  name  for 
cntechn,  Katta  Kdmbu  (Phurmnco- 
graphioy  298  teqq.).  [Mr.  Skeat  points 
out  that  the  standard  Malajr  name  ia 
gambir,  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
certain, but  that  the  Engliui  WOfd  ia 
clearly  derived  from  it.] 

OANDA,  s.  This  is  the  H.  name 
for  a  rhinoceros,  gain(ja,  gemja  from 
Skt.  ^a/u/a  (giving  abso  gunijnka^  'J^'v4' 
ikn^  ffajenura).  The  not*'  on  tlie 
|MLssage  in  Barbosfi  by  liis  Hak.  Soc. 
editor  is  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  error. 
The  following  is  from  a  8tor>-  of  Conea 
aViout  a  l)attle  between  "  Bol)er  Mirza" 
(i.e.  Sultan  Haber)  and  a  cerUiiu  King 
"Cacandar"  (Sikandar?),  in  which  I 
haye  been  unable  to  trace  even  what 
events  it  misrepresents.  But  it  keeps 
Feruan  Mendez  Pinto  in  countenance, 
as  regards  the  letter's  statement  about 
tlie  advance  of  the  King  of  the  Tartars 
against  Peking  with  four  aoore thousand 
rhinoceroses ! 

*'The  King  Oaoandar  dMded  hie  army 
into  five  battles  well  arrayed,  consistinjr  of 
140,000  horse  and  280,000  foot,  and  in 
front  of  thorn  a  battle  of  800  elephants, 
which  fought  with  swords  upon  their  tnaka, 
and  on  their  haekt  castles  with  mtAmm  ana 
musketeor«.  And  in  front  of  the stlfihantM 
80  rhinoceroses  (gandaa),  like  that  which 
went  to  Portugal,  and  which  they  call 
bichA  (!);  these  on  the  horn  which  they 
have  over  the  snont  oarrled  three-pronged 
iron  weapons  with  which  they  fou^'ht  very 
sttmtly  .  .  .  and  tho  Mogor»  with  thoir 
arrows  made  a  g^eat  discharge,  wounding 
many  <d  the  elephants  and  the  fandas. 
whien  as  tlMjr  felt  the  amnri^  tnmad  and 
fled,  breaking  up  the  battlei.  .  •  ."— Cbmn, 
iii.  673-674. 

1516.— '"Hie  King  (of  Chiaerat)  sent  a 
Oanda  to  the  Kin^r  of  Portnj^al,  because 
they  told  him  that  ho  would  bo  pleased  to 
see  her." — Barbota,  58. 

1563. — "And  in  return  for  many  riofa 
presents  which  this  Diogo  Femandec  car* 
ried  to  the  King,  and  besides  others  which 
the  King  sent  to  Affonso  Alboquergus^ 
there  was  an  animal,  the  biggest  whieh 
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Nature  h&n  created  after  the  elephant,  and 
the  great  enemy  of  the  latter  .  .  .  which 
tb»  nfttiTM  of  the  land  of  Cambaya,  whence 
tiib  one  came,  catl  Oanda,  and  the  Oreeks 
and  latins  Rhinoceros.  And  Affonso  d'Alljo- 
queraue  sent  this  to  the  King  Don  Manuel, 
attd  it  came  to  this  Kingdom,  and  it  was 
•fterwarda  lost  on  it*  way  to  Borne,  when 
the  King  aent  ft  as  a  preeent  to  the  Pope.**— 
Jinrri'S,  Dec.  II.  liv.  x.  cap.  1.  [Alio  aee 
d'Alioqutr^ue,  link.  Hoc.  iv.  104  teq.}. 

GANTON,  s.  Til  is  is  mentioned 
hy  some  old  voyagers  as  a  wei^t  or 
meaanre  by  which  pepper  was  sold  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  ju  t.'-uiii- 
aljl  y  M  a  lay  fjnntang,  de  ti  ued  1  ty  Cra  w  hi  rd 
as  "a  dry  measure,  e^ual  to  about  a 
H^oil"  [Klinkert  has :  **gamlang,  a 
measure  oi  capacity  5  katis  anun\^  the 
Malays ;  also  a  gold  weight,  formerly 
6  9ukuy  but  later  1  bongkaL  or  6  iuku." 
Gantang-gantang  is  *Gartriage-csae.'] 

I'Tt^  .  — "  Also  a  candy  of  Ooa,  answers  to 
MO  ffamtaa,  equivalent  to  16  jMireuu,  SO 
mfdidtu  at  48  nedidas  to  the  paiaa."— i4. 

yuHfs,  39. 

[1615.—".  .  .  1000  gantana  of  pepper." 
—jFMUr,  Lfffrrr,  iii.  168.] 

„  "  1  sent  to  borow  i  or  ftva  JMIUm 
of  oyie  of  Yaaemon  Dono.  .  .  .  But  he 

returned  nn.Mwer  ho  had  non,  when  I  know, 
to  the  contrary,  he  bought  a  parcel]  out  of 
m^handea  the  ofher  day."— >Cbeb^«  Ditajt 

QANZA,  8.  The  name  given  by  old 

travellers  to  the  met.tl  which  in  former 
days  constituted  the  inferior  currency 
of  ^ga.  According  to  some  it  was 
lead  ;  others  call  it  a  mi.vt  metal.  Lead 
in  rude  luni})s  is  still  used  in  the  l»azars 
of  Burma  for  small  purchases.  {YuU, 
Murion  to  Am^  259.)  The  word  is 
evidt-ntly  Skt.  latjm,  'hell-metal,' 
whence  Malay  yaugmf  which  last  is 
probably  tha  word  which  travellers 
picked  up. 

1554. — "In  this  Kingdom  of  Pepii  there 
18  no  coined  money,  and  what  they  me 
commonly  coiurists  of  di-shon,  pann,  and 
other  utonsib  of  service,  made  of  a  metal 
like  froniUym  (T),  broken  in  pieoee ;  and 
this  is  called  gam^a.  .  .  ."-~A.  yune*,'3». 

f,  .  .  vn  altra  atatua  oosi  fatta 

di  OMSa ;  cho  ^  vn  motallo  di  che  fanno  le 
lor  monete,  fatte  di  rame  e  di  piombo  mes- 
colati  insiemo." — Cemrv  Faefenct,  in  Ramyuio, 
iii.  394  r. 

o.  1M7.— "The  ouxrent  monev  that  is  in 
this  CHIcL  aad  throvfffaovt  all  thn  Ungdotn, 
ia  called  Oansa  or  Cnmza,  which  in  made  of 
oopper  and  lead.  It  if«  not  the  money  of 
the  king,  but  every  man  may  Htamrie  it 
that  wilL  .  .  ."-^Quaar  Fnderick,  E.T.,  in 
~    '    iii.  171718. 


1726.— "Bough  Pegoan  Oaaa  (a  braaa 
mixt  with  lead).  .  .  .^—Vakniifn,  Obr.  84. 


1727.— "  Plenty  of  Oanae  or  Lead,  which 
imKseth  all  over  the  Pegu  Dominions,  for 
Money."— if.  iTaM^fm,  Ti.  41 ;  [ed.  1744, 
ii.40j. 


OABCE,  8.  A  cubic  measure  for 
rice,  &c.,  in  u.se  on  the  Madras  coast, 
aa  usual  varying  much  in  value. 
Bachanan  {infra)  treats  it  as  a  weight. 

The  word  is  Tel.  gdrim^  (jdriu^  Can. 
garasi,  Tarn,  hirixai.  [in  Ohingleput 
sjilt  is  weighed  by  the  Uarce  of  124 
niaunds,  or  nearly  5*152  tons  {Crole^ 
Man.  58)  ;  in  Salem,  400  Mnrkals  (.see 
M£BGALL)are  185-2  cubic  feet,  or  18 
quarters  English  (Le  FamUf  Man,  ii. 
329);  in  Makbar,  120  Paras  of  25 
Maoleod  seers,  or  10,800  lbs.  (Logan, 
Man.  ii.  clxxix.).  As  a  superhcial 
measure  in  the  N.  Circarii  it  is  the 
area  which  will  produce  one  Oaree  of 
grain.] 

[1684-5.—"  A  Generall  to  Oonimeer  of  this 
day  date  enordring  thorn  t«j  provide  200 
gars  of  salt.  .  .  ."—PringU,  hiortj  Ft.  Sf. 
Geo.  1st  ser.  iv.  40,  who  notes  that  a  Ktill 
earlier  use  of  the  word  will  be  found  in 
Notfi  and  KxU.  i.  97.] 

1752.— "Qtain  Measures. 
1  Measure  weighs  about  26  lb.  1  oz.  avd. 
8  Do.  is  1  iferaa^         21     „  „ 
3200  Do.  is  400  da,  or 

lOarse  8400    „      „  ** 

Broekt,  tmd  Mmnnt$,  Jto.,  p^  8. 

17:'n.— ".  .  .  a  garce  of  rioe.  .  .  ."—In 

JMiirj/mpU,  Or.  Rep.  i.  120. 

1784.— "The  day  that  advice  was  re. 

r«'i\t'(l  .  .  .  (of  jTcace  with  Tippoo)  at 
.Madnui.  the  price  of  rice  fell  there  from 

115  to  80  pagodaa  the  gana.'*— Ia  Sdm^ 

Karr,  i.  13. 

1807.  — "The  projxjr  native  weights  used 
in  the  ( '<inij>;iiiy'.s  Ju^jhire  are  tLs  follows: 
10  r«m  Am»  (Piujcxlji«)=  1  I'olam,  40  I'olttwt 
~1  IVjay,  8  r»*iy  (Voos)— 1  Manunffii, 
20  MoMungiu  (Maund.<«)  1  Baruayi,  20 
ftaruatft  (Oandiefi)=l  OiirMv,  called  by  the 
English  Garae.  The  Wira  hun,  or  Star  Parfcdn 
weighs  jiniin-s,  therefore  the  VtMtif  is 
nearly  three  pounds  avoirdupois  (see  VidS) ; 
and  the  Oarae  is  nearly  1286  Iba."— >*. 
Jiuthanan.  MtiMtre,  &c.,  i.  6. 

Bv  this  calculation,  the  Oarse  diould  bs 
960d  Iba.  instead  of  1265  aa  pfinted. 

OABDEEv  8.   A  name  sometinies 

^'ivt'ii,  ill  18th  century,  to  native  .><oldiers 
di8ciplined  in  European  fashion,  i.t, 
sepoirs  (q.v.).  The  Indian  Focadt- 
lary  (1788)  gives:  "Oardee — a  tribe 
inhabitinp  the  jirovinces  of  Biiajwre, 
j  &c.,  esteemed  goixl  foot  soldiers.'  The 
I  word  may  be  only  a  oormptioii  of 
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*  guard/  trat  probably  the  origin 
assigned  in  the  second  quotation  may 

l>e  well  foundt'd  ;  '  Guard '  may  have 
iilui|>ed  the  corruption  of  Gliarbi.  The 
oM  Benjgal  sepoys  were  commonly 
kiu>wn  in  the  N.W.  as  Purhias  or 
Easterns  (see  FOOSUB).  [Women  in 
the  Amaxon  corps  at  Hyderal>ad 
(Deccan),  known  as  the  Zafar  Pakan^ 
or  'Victorious  Battalion,'  were  called 
gardimee  {Gdrdani\  the  feminine 
of  GOnd  or  Gnonl.] 

1782. — "  A  coffre  who  oommandod  the 
Telingas  and  Oardees  .  .  .  asked  the  horse- 
man whom  the  horae  belonged  tot" — Native 
UUer,  in  Van,  aUtart^  i.  141. 

1786.^'*.  .  .  originaUy  they  (Sipahia) 
were  oonraiaDded  by  Arabiani,  or  those  of 

their  descendants  bom  in  the  Canani  and 
Concnn  or  Westom  parts  of  India,  where 
thoiw  foreigners  style  themielvai  OktMet 
or  Western.  Moreover  these  corps  were 
oonpoeed  mostly  of  Arahs,  Negroes,  and 
HablRfinianM,  all  of  which  boar  upon  that 
ooBst  the  stivae  name  of  liharhi.  ...  In  time 
Uie  word  Okarbi  was  corrupted  by  both  the 
Fraoioh  and  Indians  into  that  <rf  Oazdi, 
wlikli  fa  now  I3ie  general  bmbm  of  Sipabies 
all  over  India  save  Bennl  .  ■  .  where  they 
are  stiled  Ja/t/u/uji."— Note  1^  Transl.  of 
M  JTatafAmH  IL  M. 

I18ir>.  — "Tht>  wntnen  comjxiHinj?  them  are 
led  Qardunees,  a  cnmiption  of  our  word 
Ouard."— Blacker,  M-m.  of  (he  Opat^cmin 
India  in  1817-19,  p.  213  note.] 

GABDENB,  0ABDEN-H0TT8E,  s. 

In  the  18th  century  sulmrlian  villas  at 
Mjidras  and  Calcutta  were  so  called. 

*  Garden  Reach'  below  Fort  William 
took  its  name  from  these. 

1682L— "  F.nrly  in  the  morning  T  was  met 
by  Mr.  Littleton  and  moat  of  tho  Factory, 
near  H»»gly,  and  ubt)ut  9  or  10  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Vincent  near  the  Dutch  Oardsn,  who 
oame  attended  by  aeverall  Boats  and  Bodge* 
nnvs  fjuarded  bv  35  Firelocks,  and  al)oat  .50 
Kashpoots  and  I'eons  well  armed." — IltdgeJ, 
JKory,  July  24  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

1685.— "The  whole  Council  .  .  .  came 
to  attend  tho  President  at  tho  garden- 
house.  .  .  ." — I'riu;j/f,  l>iiir;i.  Fort  SL  Oflp. 
Ist  »or.  iv.  115  ;  in  Wh^eln,  i.  131'. 

1747. — "  In  case  of  an  Atti\ck  at  the 
Garden  House,  if  by  a  superior  Force  they 
ahoold  be  oblig'd  to  retire,  according  to  the 
orden  and  aeM  a  Honeman  before  them  to 
adnse  of  the  Ayiproach.  .  .  ."—Report  of 
Council  of  War  <i(  Fort  S(.  David,  in  India 
<ifiee  M^.  Record*. 

]758._««The  guard  of  tho  redoubt  re- 
treated before  them  to  the  garden-house." 
—Ome,  ii.  303. 

„  Mahomad  leoof  .  .  .  rode  with  a 
paHy  of  hona  aa  far  as  Maskelyne'a 
SHite.''>iMiLiii.42S. 


1772.— "The  pUce  of  my  residence  at 
present  is  a  garden-house  of  the  Nabob, 
about  4  miles  distant  from  Moorshedabad." 
—Te^nmemtht  Mtm»  L  84. 

1782. — "A  l>odv  of  Hyder's  horse  were  at 
St.  Thomaa'a  Mount  on  the  SiKdi  ult.  and 
Oen.  Monro  and  Mr.  Brodfo  with  great 

difficulty  escajHsd  from  tho  Oonoral's  (Jar- 
dens,  they  were  pursued  by  Hyder's  horse 
wuhin  a  mile  of  tha  Blabk  Towa.**— /ailia 

(iazdte,  May  11. 

1809.  — "The  gentlemen  of  the  settlement 
live  entirely  in  their  garden-honses,  as  they 
'^propwly  oaU  them."— Z«I.  KafaUM, 

1810.  —". .  .  Rural retreatseaUod tetfen- 

houses."— H'tY/witnJor,,  V.  M.  i:  137. 

1873.—"  To  let,  or  for  sale,  Serie  s  Oardans 
at  Adyar.— For  partioolani  apply,"  Ac— 
MaAmt  MttU,  July  8. 

OABSY.  QHABBT,  8.  R.gdri,& 
cart  or  carnage.  The  word  is  useilby 
Anglo-Indians,  at  least  on  the  Bengal 

side,  in  both  senses.  Frequently  tlie 
species  is  discriminated  by  a  distinc- 
tive prefix,  as  pe^kee-aarry  (palankitt 
carriaof),  aej-garry  (chai.se),  rd-garry 
(railway  carriageji,  &c.  [The  modern 
aawk-garry  was  in  its  ori^iual  form 
called  the  "E<|uirotal  Carnage,"  from 
the  four  wlieels  being  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. The  design  is  .said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Ellenl)orough.  (See 
the  account  and  drawing  in  GtwU^ 
Rural  Life  in  IPngal,  3  seq.).] 

1810.  — "The  common  gliorry  ...  is 
mrelv,  if  ever,  kept  by  any  European,  but 
may  b«  seen  plying  for  hire  in  vanous  parts 
of  GUentta."— T^iiMMon,  V.  M.  i.  329^ 

1811.  — The  Oazy  is  represented  in  Sol- 

vyns'a  enifra\nngs  a.<?  a  two-wheeled  nUA 
[see  AUTj  {i.t.  the  primitive  native  carriage, 
bnilt  liko  a  light  hadcery)  with  two  ponied 

1S66.  — "  My  hu.slmnd  was  to  have  met  us 
with  a  two-horse  ghaiee."— Jme/yoii,  Dawk 
Amfotom^  884: 

[1892.— "Tho  brum  gin,  brougham;  the 
^on  gtri,  phaeton  or  barouche ;  the  viUfnU, 
waggonette^  are  now  boilt  in  moat  buve 

towns.  .  .  .  The  vdgnif  .seems  likely  to  bo 
the  cjirriage  of  the  future,  because  of  its 
ca]>a('ity."— i{.  EtpHmft  Bmtt  and  M<m  *% 
India,  193.] 

GAUM,  GONG,  s.   A  village^  H. 

gdouy  from  Slct.  grOma. 

1519. — "  In  every  one  of  the  said  villages, 
which  they  call  giiaoos. "— (/oa  Proclam.  in 
Arch.  Port.  Orient.,  fasc.  0^  88. 

OdLonwOr  occurs  in  the  same  vol.  (p.  75), 
under  the  forms  gancare  and  cntaru-are,  for 
the  Tillage  heads  m  Port.  India. 
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GAUBIAN,  adi.   Tliis  is  a  con- 
venient name  whicn  has  been  adopted 

of  late  years  as  a  generic  name  for  the 
existing  Arvan  languages  of  India, 
»A  those  which  are  raoieally  sprung 
fnmi,  or  oognut  e  to,  the  Sanskrit.  The 
name  (according  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Bran- 
dreth)  was  given  by  Prof.  Hoerule ; 
but  it  ia  in  fact  an  aotoption  and  adap- 
tation of  a  term  used  by  tlie  Pundit* 
of  Northern  India.  They  divide  tlie 
coUoqitial  hinguages  of  (civilised)  India 
into  t^ie  5  (I'luntti  and  5  Drdviras  [see 
DRA VIDIAN].  The  Gauras  of  the 
Pundits  aj)j»ear  to  be  (1)  Bengalee 
{Bangdli)  which  is  the  pniper  language 
of  Gaufjti,  or  Nfirthprn  I'x'Ugal,  from 
which  the  nanie  is  taken  (.see 
OOVS  C.),  (2)  Oriva,  the  language  of 
Ori.s.sa,  (3)  Hindi,  (4)  Panjabl,  (5) 
Sindhi ;  their  Drdvini  languages  are 
1)  Telinga,  (2)  Karnutaka  (C!auarese), 
3)  Marftthf,  (4)  Gurjara  (Gujariiti), 
5)  Dravira  (Tamil).  But  of  tlutsc 
last  (3)  and  (4)  are  really  to  be  classed 
with  uie  Gaurian  group,  ao  tiiat  the 
latter  is  to  be  conaioerea  as  embracing 
7  principal  languages.  Kashmiri, 
Singhalese,  and  the  langujiges  or  dia- 
lects of  AiEKam,  of  Nepaul,  and  some 
others,  have  also  been  added  to  the  list 
of  this  class. 

The  extraordinary  analogies  between 
the  changes  in  grammar  and  phonology 
from  Sanskrit  in  passing  into  those 
,  Gaurian  languages,  and  the  changes  of 
Latin  in  pa&siii^'  into  the  Romance 
languages,  anal(»gies  extending  into 
minute  details,  have  been  treated  by 
aereral  scholars ;  and  a  very  interest- 
ing view  of  the  subject  is  given  by 
Mr.  Brandreth  in  vols.  xi.  and  xii.  of 
the  JM.A.S.,  N.S. 

QAUTAUA,  n,p.  The  samame, 

according  to  Buddhist  legend,  of  the 
Sakya  tribe  from  which  tlie  Buddha 
Sakya  Muni  sprang.  It  is  a  derivative 
from  Ootama,  a  name  of  "one  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  bard-familie.s "  {Oldm- 
hergy.  It  is  one  of  the  must  common 
names  for  Bnddlui  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  The  No7n»nona-codom 
of  many  old  narratives  represents  the 
Pall  loriu  of  iframana  GuutamOf  "  The 
Anetic  Ghratama." 

1645.— "I  will  pan  bv  therm  of  the  sect 
of  Qodomem.  who  sj^enci  their  whole  life  in 
cryiiig  duy  and  night  on  those  mountains, 

OodauMBi  CtodOBMBf  and  dsrirt  not  ftmn 


it  until  they  fall  down  sfcaric  deed  to  tha 
grawuL"— M,  Pimlat  in  Gym,  p.  VBH, 

c.  1590. — Seo  under  Godavezy  piSHCa 

from  A  in,  where  GK>tam  occurs. 

1686. — "J'ai  cru  devoir  expliquer  toutes 
ces  choHOH  aviint  ijuo  do  jv;irk'r  S<iin  iiiiniii- 
khodom  (cost  ainsi  <iue  le.s  Hinnviis  ujiiu'l- 
lent  le  Diou  qu'ils  adoront  k  prenent)."  - 
Toy.  tU  Siaaif  JM*  Pim  Jutiiiei,  Pkdflk 
1686,  p,  397. 

1687-88.—"  Now  the'  they  say  that  Mveiml 

have  attflined  to  this  Felicity  [NirrufMin,  i.f. 
Nirvana)  .  .  .  yot  they  honuur  only  unc 
alono,  whom  they  esteem  to  have  suniassed 
all  the  reat  in  Vertue.  They  call  bioi 
iSirmmoHa-CodMn ;  and  tliey  ny  that  Codoni 
[  wo-x  hin  Name,  and  that  Sommona  mpnifioH 
iu  the  liiilie  Tongue  a  Ta/apcia  of  the 
^V(xxlH."^//>>^  J{r/.  ^  tSyann,  fay  D«  Z« 
LoHbere^  E.T.  i.  130. 

[1727. — .  .  inferior  Goda,  such  aa 
S<mtna  Cuddom.  •  .      il.  ttamHttm^  ad. 

1744,  ii.  54.] 

1782.—"  Los  I'ogouins  ct  les  Bahmani.  .  .  . 
Qimnt  ^  laun  Dieux,  ils  en  oomptent  sept 
prindpattx.  .  .  .  Cependant  ila  n'en  adoreot 
qu'unMal,qa'ilsappeUentQodeman.  .  . 
—SffHMtmtf  ii«  299* 

1 SOO.  —  "  Ootma,  or  Ooutum,  according  to 
the  Hindoos  of  India,  or  Oaudma  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  oa.'^tem  part«,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pbiloiioubor  ...  he 
tau^t  {n  the  Indian  aeboola,  the  heterodox 
n-Hpion  and  phiKm»phy  of  Bocxlh.  The 
iiiiiigo  that  represents  Boodh  is  called  Gau- 
tnma,  or  QMiam.  .  .  ."— iS^nut^  JAnteinr, 

299. 

1828.  —  '"Hic  title8oraynonyn)e.sof  Buddha, 
!Ui  the',  altl  ^'ivon  to  me,  are  sa*  follow; 
"  Sotamo  (0'a>/toma)  .  .  .  iSimiana  kotamOi 
agreeably  to  the  interpretation  ffivsD  me, 
means  in  the  Pali  language,  the  priest 
Oantama."— CViat^ref,  Emb.  to  Siam,  p. 

OAVEE,  s.  TopsaiL  Nautical 
jargon  from  Port  ^oaMi  the  Um, 
{Roelmek). 

OAVIAL,  9.    Thia  is  a  name 

adopted  by  zoologi.stfl  for  one  of  the 
alligators  of  the  Cianges  and  other 
Indian  rivers,  Oavialu  gangeUeuMf  &c. 
It  is  the  leas  dangerous  of  the  Qangetie 
sanriann,  with  long,  slender,  .sub- 
cylindrical  jaws  expanding  into  a 
protuberance  at  the  mnnde.  The 
name  nuist  have  originated  in  Sfjme 
error,  prol>ablv  a  clerical  one,  for  the 
true  M'ord  is  rtind.  ghanydly  and  gavial 
is  nothing.  The  term  {gariydli)  is  uaed 
by  Kaber  (p.  410),  where  the  trans- 
lator's note  says :  **  The  gaiiali  is 
the  zound-moutlied  erooodile,"  woida 
which  Mem  to  iadioate  the  wiagmr 
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(aee  MUaons)  {CrocodUM  biporcattu) 
not  the  ghariydL 

e.  1809.—*'  In  tlie  Brohmopiitro  as  well 
M  in  the  Ganges  there  are  two  kinds  of 
«rooodiIe,  which  at  Ooyalpara  are  both  called 
Kumir;  but  each  has  a  specific  name.  The 
Croeodiliu  Oangetinu  is  called  OhoriyAl,  and 
the  ottMT  is  called  BoiigcAa."'~/iue/umaM!'$ 
Jtm^poor,  in  JituUn  IniUa,  iii.  fi81.2. 

OAZAT,  a.  This  is  domestic  Hind, 
for'dflaaert.'  {Pai^  N,  dt  Q.  il  ISi). 

OBQKO,  B.  A  Irind  of  house  lizard. 
The  word  is  not  now  in  Anglo-Indian 
use ;  it  is  a  naturalist's  word  ;  and 
aIso  is  French.  It  was  uo  duubt 
cniiguially  an  ononiHtopoeiA  froni  tbe 
creature's  reiterated  utterance.  Marcel 
Devic  says  the  word  is  adopted  from 
lialay  gekok  [aekoq].  This  we  do  not 
find  in  Crawiurd,  who  has  tdk/,  UUo^k, 
and  gok/,  all  evidently  attempts  to 
represent  the  utterance.  In  Burma 
the  same,  or  a  kindred  littld,  is  called 
tokUy  in  like  imitatioiL 

1631. — Bcmtius  scptii<<  to  identify  this 
lizard  with  the  Qu&na  (q.v.l,  and  says  it"* 
bite  is  so  venomouH  ^  to  be  fatal  nnleas  the 
part  be  immediateW  out  oaV.or  cfttttariied. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  nUe.  ■*  Noatratis  ipram 
animal  apposito  vocahnln  gecco  vocant ; 
qnippe  non  secus  ac  CWyx  apud  nm  suum 
canturn  iterat,  etiam  gecko  iismduo  sonat, 
prias  edito  stridore  qualem  Picus  emittit." 
—Lib.  V.  «ap.  6^  p.  67. 

1711.  —  "  Chaccos,  as  Cuckfws  receivatheir 
Name«  from  the  Noiae  they  ouike.  .  .  . 
lliey  are  much  like  lisaid%  bni larger.  Tts 
•aid  their  Dung  is  go  vanooMNUk"  &e.— 
Loehftr^U. 

1727.-"  They  have  ooe  dangerous  little 
Animal  oallad  a  JadRNi»  in  abape  almost 
Kka  a  LwmL  It  b  Tory  malieioiu  ...  and 

wherever  the  Liriuor  lights  on  an  Animal 
Body,  it  presently  cankers  the  Flesh."— 
A.  Mtmiltm,  it  m ;  [«d.  1744.  il.  188]. 

Tilia  ia  atm  a  oommon  baliat  (See 


1883.  — "This  wrvH  one  of  those  little  house 
lizards  called  geckos,  which  have  pellets  at 
the  ends  of  their  toes.  They  are  not  re- 
puliiTe  brutes  like  the  garden  lizard,  and  I 
am  always  on  (?ood  terms  with  them.  They 
have  full  liV)erty  to  m»ikc  use  of  my  house, 
for  which  they  seem  grateful,  and  soy  chuck, 
ehMkp  duMk."— Mm  m  JUy  FnnHer,  88. 

QENTOO,  a.  and  adj.  This  word 
is  a  corruptioii  of  the  P^nguese 
Gmtio,  *a  centile'  or  heathen,  which 
they  applied  to  the  Hindus  \n  toiitra- 
^tillfartion  to  the  Moro$  or  '  Muun>,'  i.e. 
Ifalmminadaiia  [8aa  WKHL]  Both 


terms  are  now  o})solete  among  English 
people,  except  T)erhaps  that  wntoo  still 
lingers  at  Madra.q  in  the  .sense  b;  for 
the  terms  Gentio  and   GerUoo  were 

applied  in  two  .senses  : 

a.  To  the  Hindus  geut;rally. 

Ik  To  tile  Telugu-.speaking  Hindus 
of  the  Fteninsiila  iqieciaUy,  and  to  their 
language. 

The  rea.«;on  why  the  term  hecame 
thus  specifically  applied  to  the  Telugu 
people  is  probably  because,  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  the  Telugu 
nionareliy  of  VijavanagHra,  or  Bija- 
nagar  (^ce  BISNAOAR,  NASSINQA)  was 
dominant  over  great  part  of  the  Pouii- 
.siila.  Tilt'  otliriaj...  were  chiefly  of 
Telugu  race,  and  thus  the  people  of 
this  race,  as  the  most  imiwrtant  section 
of  the  Hindus,  wt  i c  par  iSBeeUenre  the 
(/nitiUs,  and  flu-ir  laiiirtMij^e  the  Gentile 
language.  Besides  the.se  two  .specific 
senses,  Gentio  was  sometimes  used  for 
h  ntJum  in  general.  Thus  in  F.  M. 
Hinto:  "A  ver^'  famous  Corsiiir  who 
was  caUed  Hinimilau,  a  Chiuese  l>y 
nation,  and  who  from  a  Gentto  as  he 
wa.s,  had  a  little  time  sinoe  turned 
Moor.  ,  .  ."— Ch.  L. 

a.— 

1548.— "The  Retimomu  of  this  territory 
■p«nd  ao  Urgely,  and  give  aooh  great  alms 

at  the  cost  of  your  Hijfhness's  administration 
that  it  disposes  of  a  good  part  of  the  funds. 
...  I  l>elievo  indeed  they  do  all  this  in  real 
Keal  and  sincerity  .  .  .  but  I  think  it  might 
be  redooad  a  half,  and  all  for  the  better ; 
for  there  are  wome  of  them  wh  i  ufr.-n  try  to 
make  Christians  by  force,  ami  worry  the 
G«nt008  (jentio*)  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
drives  the  population  away. "— iSunao  Boteiko 
Qtrtaa,  85. 

1568.— .  .  AoMOg  the  OmtU^  (Gen- 

tioa)  R&o  is  as  nmdi  as  to  aajr  'Kimr.'"  

(7arvM,f.8U.  ' 

„  "This  ambergris  is  not  so  highly 
Talosd  among  the  Jltom,  but  it  is  highly 
priaad  among  the  Oentfles."— 7fru<.  f.  14. 

1682.— "A  gentile  .  .  .  whose  name  was 
Canaca."— ClwtafWia,  trans,  by  N.  L.,  f.  31. 

1688.  —  In  a  letter  of  this  year  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  King  (Philip  if.)  says  he 
"understands  the  Oeatios  nro  much  the 
best  persons  to  whom  to  farm  the  u/fandefftU 
(custc.nis,  fic),  jijiyinu'  well  arul  regularly, 
and  it  does  not  .seem  contrary  to  canon>law 
to  farm  to  them,  but  on  this  he  will  ooMolt 
the  toamed."— In  Arek.  Orjeat  ten. 
8,  185. 

c.  1610.-"  lis  (les  Portugait)  eseieaut 
ordinairament  d«  semblablee  oruautez  Ion 
soHent  an  trouppe  le  long  des  ooetsa^ 
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brudani  et  mowigmiiit  ow  pftuurM  Ctantils 

qui  ne  desirent  que  leur  bonne  grace,  et  lenr 
aniitid  raaui  ils  n'on  ont  pas  plus  do  pitiu 
pour  oela."— ifocyu«r,  349. 

1630.—"  .  .  .  which  G«ntilei  are  of  two 
9ort8  .  .  .  first  the  purer  Qcntilet  ...  or 
else  tho  impuru  or  vncloano  Umtilf^  .  .  . 
such  are  the  biubaadmea  or  inferior  sort 
of  people  called  tlM  OMMt.** — if.  Lord^ 
l^Uplay,  he,  85. 

1673.—"  The  (inost  Domes  of  the  OtntttM 
diadained  not  tu  carry  Waler  on  tbeir 

HmdB."-Fryrr,  116. 

tt  "GtntllM.  the  Portuguese  idiom  for 
OmUiltf,  M«  the  AbavigiaM^— 7MI.  27. 

1679.— In  Fort  Rt.  Oe<>.  Cons,  of  29th 
January,  the  Black  Town  of  Madras  ia 
called  ' '  the  Otat—  Town."— Jgbto  and 

Ho.  ii.  3. 

1682.  — "This  morning  a  G^ntoo  sent  by 
Bnlohund,  Govemour  of  Hugly  and  Cjussum- 
banr,  made  oomplaint  to  me  that  Mr. 
Charnoek  did  shamefullj  —  to  f  grmt 

scandal  of  our  Nation  —  keep  a  Gentoo 
woman  of  his  kindred,  which  he  has  had 
thc-'o  19  years."— ^K<n>  Doo.  1.; 
[Hak.  Sue.  i.  52]. 

1683.  —  "Tho  ceremony  used  by  theee 
Oentu's  in  their  •^icknes.-H;  i.x  verj*  Htrango  ; 
they  bring  y  sick  person  ...  to  y*  brinke 
of  y  RiTer  Onngea.  on  a  Cott.  .  .  ."—Rid. 

May  10  ;  [Hak.  S<>c.  i.  86]. 

In  Stevens's  Trann.  of  J" aria  y  .S)i/*i  (l>i*jr>) 
the  Hindus  are  still  called  OcittiU-x.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  Engliih  form  0«ltoo 
did  not  come  into  general  UM  till  late  in  the 
17th  contur)'. 

1767* — "  in  order  to  tranaaoi  Buiinaai  of 
any  kind  in  this  Ooontrey  yoa  must  at  loast 

have  a  Smattorint^  of  the  I^nnpiiajre.  .  .  . 
The  original  Language  of  thi.**  Countroy  (or 
at  least  tho  earliest  we  know  of)  is  the 
Bengala  or  Qtntoo:  this  is  commonly 
flpolun  in  all  ntits  of  tho  Countroy.  But 
the  politest  Lftnguaire  !•<  tho  Moors  or 
MoHulmani^,  and  reraian." — MS.  LtUer  of 
JamuRatMeU, 

1772.  —  "  Tt  i.HCMstoiiirirv  with  theOentoos, 
OH  Nuon  as  they  hiivo  ac<}uired  a  moderate 
fortuno,  to  dig  a  poQd."-'2Vi{^MaiiCjk,  Mm. 
i.  36. 

1774.  —  "WTien  I  landed  (on  Island  of 
Bali)  the  ri;itive»,  who  are  OontOOS,  canm  on 
board  in  little  canoe^  with  outriggers  on 
«ooh  ride.**— Jbmsi;  V.  to  N.  OmnM,  169. 

177'i  "A  ro<jo  of  Oentoo  Iaws  or 
Ordination.*!  of  tho  Ihindits.  From  a  Persian 
Translation,  made  f  n>m  the  original  written 
in  the  Shanskrit  Language.  London, 
Printed  in  tho  Year  1776.^'— (Titio  of  Work 
by  Nathaniel  Brosscy  Halhed.) 

1778.  — "The  peculiar  pationoe  of  the 
OentooB  in  Bengal,  their  affeotion  to  bnri- 
noH.-,  and  the  jHJculiar  t  henpncss  of  all 
productions  either  of  commerce  or  of  nocea- 
tHj,  had  concurred  to  render  the  details  of 
the  ferenae  the  moet  ninnte,  Yohimiaotia, 
•ad  eomplioated  tjtUm  el  aeoonata  whidh 
enrtintheaaiveree."— <^«4^ii.7  (Repriat). 


1781.— "They  (Sjrlaa  Chrirtians  of  Tra- 

vancore)  acknowledged  a  Oentoo  S<Jveroiirii, 
but  they  were  governed  even  in  temporal 
concerns  by  the  bMiop  of  Aagaaiala.**— 

GihboH,  ch.  xlvii. 

1784.  — "Captain  Frands  Swain  Ward,  of 
the  Madras  Establishment,  whose  paintinga 
and  drawings  of  Qeatoo  Arohiteotart^  kc., 
•re  well  knowa.*'— In  Setom^Ktar,  t  91. 

1785.  — "  I  found  this  large  concourse  (at 
Chandemagure)  of  people  were  gatherad 
to  see  a  (ientoo  woman  bum  htreelf  with 

her  husband."— /iuf.  i.  90. 

,,  "  The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are 
called  Geateoik"— OwraecMire  ^fOUwe^ 

i.  122. 

1803. — Prrtffrinf.  O  mine  is  an  accom- 
modating palate,  hostess.  I  have  swallowed 
burgundy  with  the  French,  boUands  with 
the  Dutch,  sherbet  with  a  Turk,  aloe-jnioe 
with  an  Englishman,  and  [water  with  a 
simple  Oentoo."— Co/man '«  John,  Bull,  i. 

sc.  i. 

1807.— "I  was  not  prepared  for  the  entire 
oakedaen  of  the  CHtttoo  inhabitants.  "— 
LtnLMimioimJiidiu,  17. 

1648. —  "The  Heathen  who  inhabit  the 
kingdom  of  (Joloonda^  and  are  spread  all 
over  India,  are  oalbd  JanUvM.'* —  Faa 

Tviitt.  59. 

1673.  — "Their  Language  they  call  gene- 
rally Oentu  .  .  .  the  peculiar  Naae  of  their 

.Speech  is  T<liH4ja."— Fryer,  33. 

1674.  — "50  Pagodas  gratuity  to  John 
Thomas  ordered  for  tr'xnl  prc^^reH'^  in  tho 
Oentu  tongue,  both  speaking  and  writing." 
-~Fi>rt  St.  Geo.  Cmu.,  in  Abto  oad  Jbelt, 
No.  i.  32. 

[1681.-  "  He  hath  the  Oentoa  laagaafe.** 
—In    VhU,    ffed^  Dimrjft    Hak.  See. 

ii.  cclxxxiv.] 

1(>83.— "Thurwlay,  2l8t  June.  .  .  .  Tho 
Hon.  ('omi«»ny  having  sent  us  a  Law  with 
reference  to  the  Natives  ...  it  is  ordered 
that  the  first  be  translated  into  POrtognese, 
Oentoo,  Malalwr,  and  Mot>p«,  and  pro- 
claimed S4>lomnly  by  bcjit  of  drum."— 
Mail  rat  Con^u/tafitm,  in  WhreUr,  i.  314. 

1719.—"  BillA  of  sale  wrote  in  Oentoo  on 
Oajan  leaves,  whieh  are  entered  in  tlie 
Register  kept  by  the  Town  Oooiaoiily  for 
that  purpose."- yfrwi.  ii.  814. 

1726.— "The  proper  Temaealar  h&n  (CM- 
ooiida)  i.s  tho  OentooB  {Jmti^)  or  Tel- 

inga;u<." — VaienfijH,  Chor.  37. 

1801. —"The  GantOO  translation  of  the 

Regulation.^  will  an^'wcr  fnr  the  (""eded 
Di.stricts,  for  even  .  .  .  the  most  Cauarine 
part  of  them  understand  Omtao." — ^ifaars, 
m  Li/Bf  i.  321. 

1807.— **  A  Grammar  of  the  Oentoo  lan- 
guage, as  it  i-;  understood  and  sjKiken  by 
tho  Oentoo  i'eople,  residing  north  and 
north-westward  of  Madras.  By  a  Civil 
Servant  under  the  Fresideaoy  of  Fort  St. 
George,  many  yeanrerideaetiallMNorlhara 
Cirain.  MMiiai.  IBOT." 
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1817.— The  third  gmrnvMr  of  Iteluffu 
language,  published  in  tUs  ywuv  fa  oaUod  a 
'  Q«IltOO  Grauiuiar. ' 

1887.— "I  mean  to  amuse  myself  with 
I— rniny  0«&tOO,  and  have  brought  a  Moon- 
ilkM  with  me.  Ottltoo  is  the  JangTaago  of 
ttlfa  put  of  the  country  [Godavor)'  deltal 
mid  OM  of  the  prettieet  of  all  the  dialeots.^' 
^imenfnm  Mmbm,  189. 

aHAUT,  8.    Hind,  ghot, 

a.  A    landing  -  place  ;    a   path  of 
.  descent  to  a  river  ;  the  ulace  of  a 
feny,  Ae.  Also  a  quay  or  m  like. 

h,  A  patii  of  deaoeiift  f  rem  a  moan* 

tain  ;  a  mountain  pass  ;  and  hence 

C,  n-p.  The  mountain  ranges  |mrall  el 
to  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  tlie 
Peninsuhi,  through  which  the  nhdis  or 
TOUwes  lead  from  the  table  lands  ubove 
down  U)  the  coast  and  lowlands.  It 
IB  probable  that  foreigners  hearing 
these  tract.s  spoken  of  rennectively  as 
the  country  above  an<l   tht-  (<iniitrv 

bdow  Uie  €^atM  (see  balaghaut) 
were  led  lo  r^rd  the  word  Ghau  ea 
a  proper  name  of  the  mountain  range 
itielf,  or  (like  De  Barros  below)  as  a 
word  eignifying  range.  And  tnis  is 
in  analogy  with  many  other  cases  of 
mountain  nomenclature,  where  the 
name  of  a  pass  has  been  transferred 
to  a  mountain  chain,  or  where  the 
word  for  'a  pass'  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  word  for  '  mountain  range.'  The 
proper  aenae  of  the  word  is  well  illas- 
atiHted  from  Sir  A.  Welledey,  under  li. 


1809.— "The  dan(f;fi  there  took  to  their 
peddloa,  and  keepiiig  the  beam  to  ttie 
oomnt  tho  whole  way,  contrived  to  land  us 
at  the  destined  gant.  — Voimiia,  j.  186. 

1824.— It  fa  rmHj  a  wy  large  place, 
and  rlM*  tnm  the  riTor  in  an  ampbitheatral 
form  .  ,  .  with  many  T«ry  fane  ghits 
descending  to  the  waWe  edge."— 2r«A<r, 
i.  187. 

ll.— 

c.  1816.— "In  17  more  days  they  arrived 

at  Gorganw.  During  the«c  17  days  the 
GhAts  were  passed,  and  grwit  heights  and 
depths  were  seen  amoiigst  the  hill.-*,  where 
even  the  elephanta  became  nearly  invidble." 
— ilMftr  JKkwi^  in  BOict,  m.  88. 

This  passage  iilustrates  how  the 
transition  from  b  to  e  ooconed.  The 
Ghdh  here  meant  are  not  a  range  of 
mountains  so  called,  but^  as  the  con- 
text Bhowa,  the  pnoBCO  among  the 
Vindhya  and  SfttpOia  hllK  Compare 


the  two  following,  in  which  'down  the 
ghaut*'  and  *down  the  pa$m*  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  though  to 
many  people  the  former  expression 
will  suggest  'down  through  a  range 
of  mountains  caUed  the  Onauts.' 

1803. — "The  enemy  are  down  the  ghantS 
in  great  oonstemation."— U'e^M^ion,  ii.  833. 
, ,      **  The  enemy  bave  fled  northward, 

and  arc  petting  down  tho  jxisses  as  fast  as 
they  can."--,V.  ElpKinttonef  in  L)fe  by 
Colfbrootf,  i.  71. 

1826.  — "Though  it  was  still  raining,  I 
walked  up  the  Bohr  Gh&t,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Candaulah."— //fi'-^-r,  ii.  136,  ed. 
1844.    That  is,  up  one  of  the  Ptiwon.  from 

! which  Europeans  called  the  momtaine  thftm- 
^elvea  "the  (Uiaata." 
The  following  pa.ssage  indicates  that 
I  the  ^eat  Sir  Walter,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  saw  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
in  its  geographical  use,  though  misled 
by  IkxiRs  to  attribute  to  the  (so-called) 
I  '  Eastern  Ghauts '  the  cliaracter  that 
belongs  to  the  Western  only. 

1827.  — . .  they  approaehed  the  Shaats, 

those  tremendous  mountain  pa.Hses  whfah 
descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and 
through  which  the  mighty  streams  that  ari-^o 
in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  find 
their  way  to  the  oflean.**— Snftem'i 
Dauffhtert  du  xHcL 

C— 

1553.— "The  moet  notable  division  which 
Nature  hath  planted  in  this  land  is  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  the  natiTe%  byagenerio 
appellation,  beoanae  it  baa  no  pmper  asBi% 
can  Oale,  whieb  fa  aa  mnoh  wmiomy  Arm." 
— Df  BarroB,  Dec.  I.  liv,  iv.  cap.  vii. 

1&61.— "Thia  Serra  u  oallad  Oatai"— 
Coma,  LemkUf  U.  2,  68. 

l.'>63.  —  "Tho  Cnnram,  whicli  id  tlio  land 
skirtioK  tho  sea,  up  to  a  lofty  range  which 
they  odI  Oui^— Ooms,  £.  U». 

1572.— 

"  Da  terra  os  Naturae*  Ihe  ehamam  Qate, 
Do  pe  do  qua!  pequena  quantidade 
Se  estende  hOa  Cialda  estnita,  que  eom* 
bate 

Domaranatond  feroddade.  .  . 

Oamfa,  tu.22. 

Englished  by  Burton : 

"  The  country.people  call  thfa  renge  the 

Ghaut, 

and  from  its  foot-bilfa  •esaty  Jbneadth 
there  be, 

wboae  aeawaid- sloping  coast- plain  long 

hath  foogbt 
'gainst  Oceaa's  natural  ferocity.  .  .  .** 

1828.  — "We  eomneoeed  fben  to  aeoend 

the  mountflin-fraiijre)  which  the  people  of 
the  oountrv  call  Oat,  and  which  traverses 
faitbenldale  tbe  wfaole  length  of  tbabpart 
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of  India  which  projectn  into  the  Ma,  liathed 
on  the  oast  side  by  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and 
oo  the  west  by  th«  Ooean,  or  bea  of  Goa."— 
—P.  itU»  VaUe,  IL  KifHA.  Soe.  S.  222]. 

1673.  —  "Tlio  Mountain.1  hero  are  one  con- 
tinued ridge  .  .  .  and  aro  all  along  called 
Cteof'-J^,  187. 

1685. — "  On  les  api>ello,  montagn^s  </»• 
Oatte.  c'ost  coinme  qui  diroit  montaffnea  do 
niontagncs,  (rattf  on  languo  du  |>Jiys  no 
signifiant  autre  chose  que  montagne  "  (quite 
inao%),<—'RH>eifrot  CeyAm,  (Fr.Tniiil.)i  P-  4. 

1727.— "The  great  Raina  and  Dtwa  that 
fall  from  the  Mountains  of  GAttl»  which  ly 
25  or  30  leagues  up  in  the  Country." — A. 
HamilUm,  i.  282  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  285]. 

1762.—"  All  the  South  |>art  of  India  save 
the  Mountains  of  Gtalte  (a  string  of  HilU  in 
ye  country)  ia  level  Laud  the  Mould  aoaroe 
■o  deep  M  in  England.  ...  As  yoa  make 
nse  of  every  cxi)ediont  to  drnin  the  wat«r 
from  your  tilled  ground,  so  the  Indians 
take  care  to  keep  it  in  theirs,  and  for  this 
reaaoQ  aow  only  in  the  level  grounds."— JI/>^'. 
iMer  ^JmmnRmnM,  Mareh  31. 

1826. — "The  mountains  aro  nearly  the 
same  height  .  .  .  with  the  average  of  Welsh 
mountains.  ...  In  one  respect,  and  only 
one,  the  Qliifta  hare  the  advanti^, — ^thefr 
precipioea  are  hiriier,.and  the  oathnes  of  the 
hills  ooDM^om^  boidMr."— lM«r,  ed.  1844, 
ii.  196. 

OHEE,  Bfjiled  Imtter  ;  tli.-  uni- 
versal iue<liiim  of  cookery  throughout 
India,  supplving  the  place  occupied  by 
oil  in  Sonuien)  Europe,  aud  more  ; 
fthe  somn  of  Arabia,  the  raughan  of 
Peraia].  The  won!  is  Hind,  ghl,  Skt. 
ghrita.  A  short  l)ut  explicit  accotmt 
of  the  iiKxle  of  ]>r»']>aiati()n  will  )h' 
found  in  the  Engluh  CycUmaedia  (Arts 

and  ScienoesX       '*  ^  roller 

deUO  in  JFatt,Eeon. Dtct. iii 491  Mqq.\ 

c.  ir.W.  —  "  Most  of  thetn  (AkKir's  elo- 
phanta)  get  5  s.  (ers)  of  sugar,  4  a.  tf  ghi, 
and  half  a  mam  of  rice  mixed  with  ehilBea, 
doves,  kc."—Ai)t-i  AlbaT%  i.  130. 

1873.— "They  wiU  drink  mUk.  and  boil'd 
batter,  wUeh  they  cM  Oto."— J>Vy<r,  88. 

1783.—"  In  most  of  the  prisons  [of  Hyder 
'AU]  it  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  particular 
days,  when  the  funds  admitted,  with  the 
lazniy  of  niantaio  fritten^  a  draught  of 
dMihefe,  and  a  oonTivia]  song.  Cm  one 
occasion  the  old  Sr<>t<  h  hallad.  •  My  wife  has 
ta'en  the  gee,'  was  admirably  sung,  and 
loudly  oncn red.  ...  It  was  re[>orted  to  the 
Kelledar  (see  ^".t.AnAtt)  that  the  priaonem 
said  and  mmg  throoghmtt  the  night  of 
nothing  but  ghee.  .  .  .  The  Kellodar, 
certain  that  di.scoveries  had  l>oen  made  re- 
garding his  malversatioas  in  that  artiolo  of 
garrison  store,  determined  to  conciliate  their 
secrecy  by  causing  an  ahmdaat  snpply  of 
this  nnaocustoraed  luxury  to  bo  thonecf  irth 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  farthing 


1785. — "  The  revenues  of  the  city  of 
Decca  .  .  .  amount  annually  to  two  khorore 
(see  CBOREK  proceeding  from  the  customs 
and  duties  levied  oo  ghM.**— CbmMsCsK 

L.  ofClivr,  i.  172. 

1817.— "The  great  luxury  of  the  Hindu 
is  butter,  prepared  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himsalf,  and  oaUed  by  him  fbM."— JfOf, 
^tj<.i.  410. 

OHILZAI,  n.p.  One  of  the  most 
fniuoiis  of  tlie  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
and  prol«iblv  the  strongest,  (Kcunying 
tlie  high  pl^teiiu  north  of  Kuna  iliar, 
and  extending  (roundly  speaking) 
eaiAward  to  the  Snliminl  mountaituiy 
and  north  to  the  Kabul  River.  They 
were  supreme  in  Afghani.'^tan  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  for 
H  tiiiu-  po.sseaaed  the  throne  <n  Ispahan. 
The  full.  >wi!)g  paragraph  orrnrs  in  the 
article  Afuuanibtan,  in  the  9th  ed. 
of  the  Etwgc  BtiUm^  1874  (i.  S36), 
written  by  one  of  the  anthon  of  this 
l  >ook  : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Arab 
geographers  of  the  10th  and  11th  centurieii 
place  m  the  Obilnu  country"  iLe.  the 
country  now  oeeupied  by  the  OhiHaisi,  or 
nearly  so)  "a  people  ealled  Khilijis.  whom 
they  call  a  tribe  of  Tiirk.s,  to  w  honi  Injlongetl 
a  famous  family  of  Delhi  Kings.  'l*hc  pro- 
babiUty  of  the  identity  of  the  KhiUiia  and 
Ohilndt  isobfioBs,  and  thequestioB  tooolMi 
others  repnrding  the  origin  of  the  Afghans  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone 
into." 

Nor  has  the  writer  since  ever  heen 

abk-  to  go  into  if.  But  wliilst  he  ha.s 
never  regarded  the  sugge.stion  as  more 
than  a  probable  one,  he  has  seen  no 
reason  to  reject  it.  He  may  add  that 
on  starting  the  idea  to  Sir  Hfnri' 
Rawlinson  (to  whom  it  seenied  new), 
a  high  authority  on  such  a  auestion, 
though  he  would  not  accejit  it,  tie  madt! 
a  candid  remark  to  the  eti'eet  that  tlie 
Ohilxais  had  undoubtedly  a  very  Turk- 
Hke  aspect  A  belief  in  this  identity 
was,a8we  have  recently  noti4  »'d,  enter- 
tained by  the  traveller  Cluirle.^  Masson, 
as  is  shown  in  a  passage  quoted  below. 
And  it  hn.'?  al.'*f>  lit  cii  inaintained  by 
Surgeon-Major  lk*llr\v,  in  bis  Raeet  of 
Afghamdain  (1880),  [wli..  (p.  l()0)  refers 
the  imme  to  KKUithiy  h  .s\\  ordsDUm. 
The  folk  etymoUigy  of  De  Guignea 
and  D'Herl»elot  is  KaU^  'repose,'  a/r, 
'  hungry,'  given  to  an  officer  oy  Ogouz 
Khan,  who  delayed  on  the  roid  toldll 
game  for  his  sick  wifel. 
AU  the  accounts  of  the  Ghilsais  in* 
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and  ihe  other  tribes  of  Af^haniatan ; 
whiUt  there  seema  nothing  impoadble, 

or  even  unlikely,  in  the  pirtial  .os- 
aimilation  of  a  Turki  tnoe  in  the 
eomae  of  centuriaa  to  the  Afghans 
who  auiTound  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent assumption  of  a  quasi-Afghan 
senealqgy.  We  do  not  lind  that 
Ifr.  Elphinatone  makes  any  explicit 
reference  to  the  question  now  Iwfore 
ua.  But  two  of  the  notes  to  his 
Hitlorv  (5th  ed.  p.  322  a^d  384)  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  m  hU  mind. 
In  the  latter  of  these  lie  savH  :  "The 
Khiljis  .  .  .  though  Turks  hy  descent 
.  .  .  had  been  so  long  settled  among 
tilt'  Aff^'h.iTis  tliat  they  liad  alnntst 
become  identified  with  that  people  ; 
Imt  they  probably  mixed  more  vrith 
other  nations,  or  at  least  with  their 
Turki  hrethren,  and  would  Ik*  more 
civilized  than  thegenerulity  of  Afghan 
mountaineers."  The  learned  and  emi- 
nently judicious  William  Erskine  was 
also  inclined  to  accept  the  identity  of 
the  two  tribes,  doubting  (but  per^iaps 
needlessly)  whether  the  Khiliji  had 
been  really  of  Turki  race.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  trans- 
lated  author  who  mentions  iKtth  Elhiliji 
and  Qhilzai.  In  the  following  nuota- 
tiona  all  the  earlier  refer  to  Kniliji, 
and  the  later  to  Ohilzai.  Attention 
may  be  called  to  the  expressions  in 
the  quotation  from  Ziauadin  Bami, 
as  indicating  some  great  diti'erence 
between  the  Turk  proper  and  the 
Khiliji  even  then.  The  language  of 
Baber,  again,  so  far  as  it  goea,  seems  to 
indicate  thai  hj  hia  tuna  the  Ohilzais 
were  reguded  aa  an  Af^ban  dan. 

c.  MO.— "Hajjaj  had  delegated  Abdar- 
rahown  iba  Mahammed  ibn  al-Aeh'ath  to 
Sijist&D,  BcMt  and  Rnkhlj  (Anushoria)  to 
make  war  on  tlie  Turk  tribes  difTuHea  in 
those  resrioas,  and  who  ore  known  as  Ghux 
and  lh4J  .  .  ."-ifofWl,  t.  802. 

c.  9.W.— "The  Khalaj  is  a  TiirkI  tribe, 
which  in  Rncient  times  migrated  into  the 
country  that  lit-<  Ltutwoen  India  and  the 
partaof  Sgiat&n  beyond  the  OhOr.  They 
are  a  pastoral  people  and  roesinMe  the  Turlu 
in  their  natural  characteristic^',  their  dress 
and  their  language." — Intalhn,  from  J)^ 
Oo9€'i  text,  p.  245. 

e.  1030.— "The  Afgh&as  and  KhilJis 
luiTfaii;  nuhmitted  to  him  (Sabaktigfn),  ne 
admitt«(i  thou-«ind«  of  them  .  .  .  into  the 
ranka  of  hia  unm«»."—Al'' t'tbi..  in  JUUoL 

c.  1150.-"The  Khilkhs  (read  Khilij)  arc 

a pie  of  Turk  race,  who,  from  an  early 
■  iawided  tUe  eooatiy  CUnar,  on  the 


banko  of  the  Helmand),  and  whose  dwellingx 
are  Hpreud  abroad  to  the  north  of  India  and 
on  the  borders  of  Uhaur  and  uf  Western 
SijistAn.  Ttntf  poasesa  cattle,  wealth,  and 
the  trariooa  products  of  husbandry  ;  they 
all  have  the  aspect  of  Turks,  whether  ns 
ref^ards  featuren,  druss,  and  customa,  or  as 
regards  their  arms  and  manner  of  making 
war.  They  are  pacific  people,  doing  and 
thinking  no  evil." — Jitiriti,  i.  457. 

1289.— "At  the  same  time  JaMIu-d  din 
(KhU^)k  who  was  'Ariz-t-mamd/ii  (Muster* 
maeierMMial)!  had  gone  to  BaJbirjfSr, 
attended  hj  a  body  of  kb  ntatkme  and 

friends.  Here  he  held  a  master  and  in- 
MDoction  of  the  forces.  He  came  of  a  race 
auTerent  from  that  of  the  Turks,  so  he  had 
no  ooofldenoe  in  them,  nor  would  the  Turka 
own  hhn  as  belonging  to  the  number  of 
their  friends.  .  .  .  Tile  people  high  and 
low  .  .  .  were  all  troubled  by  the  ambition 
of  the  KhiljiB,  and  were  strongly  uppoaed 
to  JaUlu-d  din'a  obtaining  the  crown.  .  .  . 
SttHitt  J«Uhi-d  din  Flrof  Khilji  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  .  .  .  year  688  A.H.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  the  city  (of  Delhi)  had  for  80 
years  been  governed  by  sovereignH  of  Turk 
extnuitkm,  and  were  averse  to  the  soooes* 
sion  of  the  KhUjit  .  .  .  they  were  strnek 
with  ndiniration  and  amnzcnicnt  at  seeing 
the  Khtlju  occupyii^r  the  throne  of  the 
Turks,  and  wondered  how  the  throne  had 
paasea  from  the  one  to  the  other."— 2ti4«-<i> 
dim,  Bamy  in  JfffftoC,  fij.  184.188. 

14th  cent.  —The  continuator  of  Roshldud* 
din  enumerates  among  the  tribes  occupying 
the  country  which  we  now  call  Afghanistan^ 
ft' hurts,  IlrraxcU,  yiijudarix,  Srjzts,  BSlili], 
Baluch  and  Afghans.  See  Notices  et  ExtraitSy 
xiv.  494. 

c.  1507.— "I  set  out  from  Kfibul  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  beating  up  the 

?[Uarters  of  the  QkiljU  .  .  .  a  jjood  farsnng 
rom  the  Uhilji  camp,  we  observed  a  black- 
ness, which  was  either  owing  to  the  Ghiljle 
bein^  in  motion,  or  to  smokew  The  jcmog 
and  mexperienoed  men  of  the  army  all  set 
forward  full  speed  ;  I  followed  them  for  two 
kos,  shooting  arrows  at  their  horses,  and  at 
length  checked  their  speed.  When  five  or 
six  thouaand  men  set  out  eo  a  pillaging 
party,  it  fa  extremely  difBctdt  to  mamtain 
disc:]iline.  ...  A  minaret  of  skulls  wns 
erected  of  the  heads  of  these  Afghans." — 
JMer,  pp.  2aO*281 ;  aee  abo  pu  225w 

[1753.  — "The  CUgU  knowing  that  Ua 
troops  mwit  pass  thro'  their  mountains, 
waited  for  them  in  the  defiles,  and  sucoes* 
sively  defeated  several  hodiea  ol  Mahommad'e 
army."— ifoiMrtky,  Higt,  Aee.  ifi.  24.] 

1842.~*'The  Qhilji  tribes  occupy  the 
pttooipal  portion  d  the  ooontry  between 
Kfadahfe  and  €Huumf.    They  mn,  more> 

over,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Afgh&n 
tribes,  and  if  united  under  a  capable  chief 
might  .  .  .  become  the  most  powerful.  .  .  . 
Tb»j  are  favare  and  warlike,  but  have  a 
■ternnem  of  dispoiitlon  aasoonwigtofsroafty. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  inferior  (Jhiljls  are  ho 
violent  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers 
that  they  ean  aoaroely  be  eoosldered  hi  the 
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light  of  human  beiiigs,  while  no  language 
cnn  describe  the  terrors  of  n  tnmi^it  thmuph 
their  country,  or  the  indig^nities  which  hnve 
to  be  endured.  .  .  .  The  Ghiljia,  althou^'h 
oonndared,  and  calling  themMlvM,  Afgh.ius 
and  ncmovttr  tmploying  Um  rabto,  or 
Afgh&n  dialeot,  are  umuNilitadly  a  mixed 
race. 

"TIm  mme  i>'  evidently  a  modification 
aroomntini  of  KbMi^  or  JEtaU^U*  that  of 
a  graat  Tulcf  tribe  nwntSoned  Bherffadfn 

in  hi«  history  of  TainiiTr.  .  .  .'  ('h.  Mas- 
Iforr.  qf  varioui  Journrifs,  Ac.,  ii.  204, 
207. 

1854.-  "The  Ohifri  was  succecde<1  h\  the 
Khilji  dyna-^-ty  ;  also  s;iid  to  bo  of  'I'urki 
extraction,  but  which  sooms  rather  to  have 
been  of  Afghto  race ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  ar«  not  of  the  OhUJi  Afghans.  "— 
Erttinr,  Bdbrr  and  HumAifun,  i,  4(M. 

1880.— "As  a  race  th«  QhUji  mix  little 
with  th«ir  neighboura,  and  indeed  differ  in 

many  respects,  Ixith  as  to  internal  govern- 
ment and  domestic  customs,  from  the  other 
race-<  of  Afghanistan  .  .  .  the  f^reat  luajurity 
of  the  tribe  are  pastoral  in  their  habita  of 
life,  and  migrate  with  the  MBMnia  fnm  the 
lowlands  t^)  the  hi(?hlan<N  wnth  their  families 
and  tlix;kK,  and  easily  jnirtablo  black  hair 
tcnt.><.  They  never  settle  in  the  cities,  nor 
do  they  engage  iu  the  ordinary  handicraft 
trader,  but  they  manufacture  carpets,  felbi, 
Ac,  for  domestic  use,  fmni  the  w(«il  and 
hair  of  their  cuttle.  .  .  .  Physically  they 
ore  a  remarkably  tine  race  .  .  .  hat  they 
are  a  very  barbarou-s  people,  the  pastoral 
class  eepeeielly,  and  in  taenr  WHie  exces- 
nvely  *«avage  and  vin-bc'ive. 

••Several  of  the  Ghilji  or  (Jhilz«i-clana are 
almost  wholly  <n^'n^'cd  in  the  e.irrying 
trade  between  India  and  Afghanustiin,  and 
the  Northern  States  of  Central  A-sia,  and 
have  been  ao  for  many  centuriett." — ^JRocet  of 
Afghanistan,  by  Bellew,  p.  108. 

OHOUL,  a.  Ar.  ahrtl,  P.  qhol.  A 
uobliu,  ifiTovaa,  or  man  -  devouring 
demoo,  e^iecially  haunting  wilder- 

c.  70.  -"In  the  dewrt-s  of  AfTrii  ki'  yvc 
shall  meet  oftentimes  with  fairies,'  aj«j<e.ir- 
ing  in  the  shape  of  men  and  women ;  but 
they  vanieh  aoone  away,  like  fautastioall 
iUiHioiH.'*'-P/tav,  by  Ph.  Holland,  vfi.  2. 

0.  MO.  —  "Tbc  Ar:ib^  relate  many  !<trango 
■toriei  about  the  Ghdl  and  their  trans- 
formatioaa.  ...  The  Arabs  allege  that  tiie 

two  feet  of  the  Qhfll  are  ass'a  feet.  .  .  . 
These  Ghfil  aj>{>earc<l  to  travellers  in  the 
night,  and  at  hours  when  one  moelH  with 
no  one  on  the  road  ;  the  traveller  taking 
them  for  some  of  their  companions  followed 
them,  but  the  Ghul  led  them  a.«itray,  and 
caused  them  to  lose  their  way."-  iWfi.yWi, 
iii.  314  *^7.  ('I*horc  i>  nnu  h  more  after 
the  copious  and  higgledy-piggledy  I'liuian 
fashion  of  thie  writer. ) 


*  There  is  no  JasUflcsUoo  for  this  word  in  the 
latin. 


c.  1420.— "In  ezita  deserti  .  .  .  rem 
niirandam  dicit  contigiase.  Nam  cum  circitcr 
mediam  noct«m  quioscent«s  magno  mur« 
mure  strepitu(iue  audito  suspicarenturooUMi^ 
Aiahee  yaedonee  ad  se  epoiiandiw  vwiM 
.  .  .  videront  plnrimee  equltum  torraae 
transeuntiura.  .  .  .  Plures  qui  id  antea 
viderant,  daemones  (ghtUa,  no  doubt)  esse 
per  dcsertum  Taganteo  awenme.**— 'JWie; 
CotUi,  in  I'of;r/io,  iv. 

1814. — "  The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the 
numerous  -wlitudes  in  the  mountains  and 
desarts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  lonely  daemon,  whom  they  call  Oknol«« 
IlnitUiiiii  (the  Goule  or  Spirit  of  tho  Wa'^tc) ; 
they  represent  him  as  a  gigantic  and  fright- 
ful H|)ectre  (who  deWNUrs  any  passenger 
whom  cbanoe  may  bring  within  his  haunta." 
—Elpkitutme'M  Cayibul,  ed.  1839.  i.  291. 

[GHUBRA.  s.  TTiiid.  (ffinm,  Skt. 
yhata.  A  walt  r-pot  made  of  clay,  of  a 
spheroidal  diaj^e,  known  in  S.  India  as 
tneehatty. 

[1827.—".  ...  the  Rajah  sent  ...  60 
Ourrahfl  (earthen  vessels  holding  a  gallon) 
of  sugar-candy  and  sweetmeats.  ' — Mundy, 
Pern  and  Ftii€&Skelek*$,W,] 

OHUSBT,  OUBBEE,  s.  liiud. 
ghart.    A  clciisydra  or  wBter>in8tru* 

meut  for  iiicastirin^  time,  consiBtUlg 
of  a  tlcwting  cup  with  a  .Hinall  hole  in 
it,  adjusted  so  that  it  tills  and  .sinks 
in  a  fixed  time;  also  the  gong  by 
whidi  the  time  indicated  i.s  struck. 
This  latter  ia  pro^ierly  gliarijfdl.  Ueuce 
also  a  clock  or  watch ;  also  the  OOdi 
part  of  a  day  and  night,  tMpml  there- 
fore to  24  minutes,  whs  in  old  Hindu 
custonj  the  .space  of  time  indityited  by 
the  elejisydrii  just  mentioned,  and  was 
cilled  H  (jhan.  Hut  in  Anglo- Indi;ni 
usage,  the  word  is  employed  for  'an 
honr,'  [or  some  indefinite  period  of 
time].  The  water-in.-ti  i  nn  nt  is  .some- 
times ealkd  Pun-Ohurry  {panyhai-i 
tfuan  p(Inl-<ihan) ;  also  the  Sun-dial, 
Dhoop  -  Ohurry  (<li'  "}\  '  sunshine  * )  ; 
t)u'  hour-glass,  Adt-OiuiXXJ  (rcf,  rtfcf, 
'.siind'). 

(Ancient). — "The  magistrate,  having  em- 
ployed the  first  four  OlinniM  of  the  day  in 
iMthing  and  praying,  .  .  .  sluill  sit  upon 
the  Judgment  Mat."— CW«  of  the  OaUoo 
Law$  {EaJhed,  1779%  104. 

[1526.    "Qheri."  See  under  PTTHUB. 

[c.  1590. — An  eUiborate  aoooont  ci  this 
moUiod  of  meamiring  time  will  be  foand 
in  A  in,  ed.  /omtt;  iii.  16  tej, 

[1616.  —  "  About  a  goary  after,  tho  rest  of 
my  company  arrived  with  the  money."— 
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1688.—"  Firat  they  take  n  Rreat  Pot  of 
Water  .  .  .  and  putting  therein  ;i  little  Pot 
(this  lesser  pot  haTing  a  «iniall  hole  in  the 
bottome  of  it),  the  water  iwuiog  into  it 
haTing  filled  n,  fban  thej  itrike  on  a  great 
plate  of  bnuwo,  or  very  fine  metal,  which 
litroak  nmketh  a  Tcry  great  sound  ;  this 
struak  or  {jarccU  of  timo  they  call  a  <>'ovine, 
the  small  Pot  being  full  thev  call  a  Oree, 
9>  gT— ■  make  a  Par.  wfaJoh  Par  (see 
PUHUB)  is  three  hours  by  oar  wwooipt." — 
H'.  BrvUm,  in  Hakl.  t.  51. 

17€9.— "Or  un  nri  est  una  de  leurs 
beuTCi^  nais  qui  est  bien  petite  en  oompnrni 
aon  dee  ndtros  ;  car  ello  n'est  que  de  ringt- 
noiif    niiiiute^    ut   environ    <  i  uarante«trai> 
K)Quud^.  \i)—LeUnt  £d\f.  xi.  233. 

178S.— *<  We  hare  fixed  the  Cm  at  6,000 
OmMi  which  distance  must  bo  travelled  by 
the  postmen  in  a  Ohnrry  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
If  the  lefeten  are  not  delivered  according  to 
this  rate  .  .  .  you  most  flog  the  Uvrkirekt 
belonginfr  to  you."— 7'i/>/)eeri  LetUr$y  215. 

1869.  Wjillaco  descriljos  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  uae  on  board  a  native  vowel. 
**  I  tested  it  with  my  watoh  and  found  that 
it  hardly  varied  a  minuto  from  one  hour  to 
another,  nor  did  the  luution  of  the  vessel 
have  any  efifect  ujxjn  it,  as  the  water  in  the 
bucket  of  course  kept  level."  —  WtUlaet^ 
Matof  AvtMp.,  ad.  18W,  p.  314.] 

GINDT,  8.  The  origiual  of  this 
word  bdoB^  to  the  Dravidisn  tongues  ; 
Malayti.  ibticit;  Tel.  gifjdi;  Tain,  kin- 
«i,  from  V.  kinn^  'to  )h:  liollow';  and 
the  original  meaning  is  a  ba^in  or  pot, 
as  oppmed  to  a  flat  diah.  In  Malabftr 
the  word  is  aj)]>]i(-"fl  to  n  vi-.ssfl  rc- 
aemblii^  a  coifee-pot  without  a  handle, 
used  to  ffiinlc  from.  But  in  the  Bombay 
dialect  of  H.,  and  in  Anglu-Indian 
uaa^,  gindi  means  a  wasli-hand  Iwisin 
of  tinned  copper,  such  as  is  in  common 
vab  there  (see  under  CBILLUHOBBB). 

1061.-".  .  .  niadis  of  gold.  .  . 

Cbrrat,  lAnda.*,  IT.  i.  218. 

1682.—"  After  this  the  Capitaino  General! 
•oommanded  to  discharge  theyr  Shippes, 
which  were  token,  in  the  whiche  was  bound 
store  of  rich  Herchaundize,  and  amongst  the 
aame  these  peaces  following : 

"  Foiure  great  Ghi]mdeB  of  silver.  .  .  ." 

CastaHtda,  by  N.  L.,  f.  106. 

1818.—"  At  the  English  tables  two  earraatB 

attend  after  dinner,  with  a  gindey  and 
ewer,  of  silver  or  white  copper." — ForUs, 
Or.  Mm,  li.  887;  [and  ed.  iL  80;  abo  i. 

833]. 

1851. — ".  .  .  a  tinned  baaon^  caUed  a 

Stndee.  .  .  ."—BurtoK,  SeMk,  or  tke  Un- 
■Pf3f  VaUejff  i.  6. 

QIBQALU  JINJALL,  s.  E.jau- 
jfil,  '  a  swivel  or  wall-piece ' ;  a  word  of 
uncertain  on^n.   [It  ia  a  corruption 


of  thi'  Ar.  jaztVtl  (see  JUZAIL).]  It  is 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  ('hina  also. 

1818. — "There  iji  but  one  gun  in  the  (ort| 
but  there  is  much  and  good  sniping  feom 
matchlocks  and  gingala,  and  four  Europeans 
have  been  wounded." — ElphtngUnu,  L\ft^  ii. 
31. 

1829.— "The  mooMUt  the  picket  heard 
them,  they  fired  their  long  ginjalls,  which 
kill  a  mile  off."—Shipp's  Mem.  iii.  40. 

[l900.-"Gixi^ala,  or  JiagaliL  aro  long 
tnpering  guns,  six  to  fourteen  feet  ia  length, 

i«>rne  nn  the  shoulders  of  two  men  and  fired 
by  a  third.    They  have  a  stand,  or  tripod, 
reminding  one  of  a  tekeoope.  •  •  .**— 
Thin(f$  Ckimmt  98.J 

amOBLI,  OIHOBLLT,  &c.  s. 

The  common  trade  name  for  tlu*  spi  d 
and  oil  of  Semivi um  indicuniy  v.  onmtaU. 
There  is  a  H.  [not  in  PlatUf  Diet.}  and 
Mahr.  form  jiujally  hut  most  itroKilily 
thia  also  ia  a  trade  name  introauced  by 
the  Fiortqgtteae.  ^  The  ipord  appears  to 
be  Arabic  O^l'iclfiiliin,  whidi  wan  pro- 
nounced in  S]wun  nl-jonjolin  {Dozy  and 
Enyelmann,  146-7),  whence  Spanish 
(Ujonjoliy  Italian  gituggiolinOy  zerzelinOy 
&c.,  Port,  gtrgelim,  ztrz^lim,  &r.,  Fr. 
jngfolinef  &c.,  in  the  Philippine  Islauda 
ajonjoU.  The  proper  H.  name  is  HL 
It  is  tlie  a-ficafiop  of  Dioscorides  (ii.  121), 
and  of  Theopbrastus  (Hwf.  Phwt.  i.  11). 
[See  Wntt,  Kron.  Diet.  VI.  ii.  510  Sfqq.] 

l.'tlO. —  "  .Much  ^rrain  ^(ruwH  hero  (at  Zeilti) 
.  .  .  oil  in  preat  <|iiantity,  made  not  from 
olives,  but  from  MXT»]ino."—Vtirthrma,  86. 

l.Wi,  — "There  is  a  great  amount  of  ger- 
gelim."— C'ortan/kitia,  'M. 

[1554.—".  .  .  oil  of  Jergelim  and  qooqno 
(Coco)."— DoCrMo,  7V»m6o,  li.] 

1.''.99.-  ".  .  .  Oyle  of  ZenUae,  which  they 
make  of  a  Seed,  and  it  ia  very  good  to  eate, 
or  to  fry  fish  withal.**— C.  FMerieJx,  ii.  368. 

1606.— "They  performed  certain  anoint- 
lugs  of  the  whole  oody,  when  they  baptiied, 
\^-ith  oO  of  oooo>ttat,  or  of  gargelim.''— 

(Jouirtt,  f.  39. 

c.  1610. — "I'achetay  de  c©  poisson  frit  en 
lliuile  de  genelln  (petite  semenoe  oomme 
nauete  dont  ils  font  huile)qui  e«t  de  tvei* 
mauvais  goost." — Mo&piet,  232. 

[1638.— Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  "in  a 
letter  of  Amta  Bodrigues  to  the  King,  of 
Not.  80  (India  OAoe  MSB.  Bo^tf  Hu 

MonssoTui,  vol.  iv.),  he  says:  'From  Mainli- 
{latam  to  the  furthest  jwint  of  the  Bay 
nf  Bengal  runs  the  coast  which  we  call  that 
of  Oergilim.'  They  got  Oingeli  tbenoe,  I 

suppose."] 

c.  1661. — "La  gente  pih  bassa  adopra  un' 
altro  olio  di  oerto  seme  detto  Telaeun,  ohe 
^  una  spede  dd  di  setamo,  ed  h  dquaato 

amarognolo."—  Vut;/.  del  /'.  Oi»,  Oruilm', 
in  Thevauttf  Yo»fagt»  Dutrs, 
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1673.— "  DragmM  de  Souawimo  ou  mine 
d«  Ctooimlliit.*'—- App.  to  Jownml  iPAnt, 

OaNand,  \i.  206. 

1675.  —  "Also  much  Oil  of  S^Mtmos  or 
A||0lill6  is  there  uxurensed,  und  oxportod 
thawM."— r.  Mtidmi,  Venaerigke  adupbmtk, 
81  • 

1726. — "IVmb  Orixn  are  imported  hither 
(Pulecat]^  withmwih  pcoAtt  fMdy,  alao  .  . . 
Oiagtli-Med  Oil.  .  .  ."—Valenttjn,  Chor. 
14. 

"An  evil  peoj^le,  ffold,  a  drum,  a 
wild  hoTMt  an  ill  oonditionea  woman,  ttigar- 

canc,  Gergelim,  a  Bcllalo  (  r  cultivator) 
without  foro!<ight--all  those  iuu>t  bo  wrought 
■oreJy  to  make  them  <>f  any  good." — Native 
Aj^^thg^aa  translated  in   Ka/eiUya,  v. 


172: 


Thf  Moil  are  bedauhod  all  over 


with  rod  Fjirth,  or  Voruiilion,  and  are  con- 
tiiraaUy  squirting  gingerly  Oyl  at  one 
MWther."— .4.  MimUum,  i.  128  i  £mL  1744, 
i.  180]. 

1807.  -"The  oil  chiotly  u»oil  hire,  both 
lor  food  and  unguent,  is  that  of  HcMmttwh 
by  ttie  Englidi  ouled  CHageli,  or  tweet  oil." 

— F.  Bin  ftnnan,  Atytore,  Ac.  i.  8. 

1874.—"  We  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
won!  Qlngvli,  whiofa  RoxVoxgh  remarks 

wan  (aa  it  is  now)  in  ctiniinon  iwe  among 
Europeanit." — UnHbury  d-  i'lMkigerf  426. 

1876.— »*Oila,  JinjiU  or  TB.  .  .  ."-KiW. 
vf  Cuttom-t  DutUs,  impomi  m  Jmpart$  into 
h.  jHcLiuy  up  to  1875. 

1676.— "Tlieireii  good  iweon  forbeUering 

that  a  considerable  jxirtion  of  the  olive  oil 
of  commerce  is  but  the  Jinjili,  or  the  ground- 
nut, oil  of  India,  for  bosidai  largo  exporta^ 
of  both  oili  to  Europe,  MTeral  thomand 
toM  of  the  ■wnTnim  seed,  and  gro«Bd-nut« 
in  smaller  iiuantities,  are  exjwrted  annually 
from  the  south  of  India  to  France,  where 
their  oil  is  expresised,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  market,  a.s  olive  oW/'—Huuftl.  Report  on 
Supply  of  Drugs  to  India,  by  Dr.  Paul, 
IiidmOflSoe»llMoh,187«. 

GINGER,  8.  The  root  of  Ziuffibfr 
(fficiJutU,  Rt)xl).  We  get  thU  word 
from  tlu*  Arabic  zonjabii,  Sj».  lujtugibre 
{al-z(injabU)^  Port,  giiujtbre^  Latin 
winigibtT^  ItaL  wmsero^  yengiwo^  and 
many  other  old  forma. 

The  Skt.  u;ime  \s  ttriAgavera^  pro- 
fessedly connected  with  «n«j/a,  'a 
bom,'  irom  the  antler-like  form  of  the 
root.  P.ut  tlii.s  i.s  probably  an  intro- 
duced word  s}ia]>ed  by  this  iniaginai^ 
e^jriiiolocy.  Though  ginger  ia  calti- 
VSted  all  over  India,  fnnii  the  Hima- 
laya to  the  extreme  .south,*  the  best  is 
grown  in  Malabar,  uu<i  in  the  language 

•  "Bhaede  «ayii:  'BUam  in  nrlvii  «t  deMBtia 
niMdtar '  {Bort.  MaL  xi.  10),  But  I  am  not  aware 
m  anjr  botaalet  bavliig  Hoond  It  wild.  I  raapeet 
tlMt  M  one  hH  hnlnf te  Ik'-Mr /.  A  Jlooim 


of  that  province  (Mala^alaoi)  green 
ginger  is  called  inchi  and  xneki-^veTf  from 
tncAt,  'root'  Inchi  was  probably  in 
an  earlier  form  of  the  language  nnehi 
or  chtHchij  as  we  tind  it  in  (Janarese 
fltill  tOnUt  which  is  perhaps  the  trao 
origin  of  the  H.  sonth  for  *dry  ginger,* 
[more  usually  connected  wim  okU 
tunthij  miilh,  '  to  dry  'l 

It  woulcl  appear  that  the  Aiabe^ 
misled  hv  the  form  of  the  name, 
attril)Ute<{  xdnjabil  or  zinjabU.  or 
ginger,  to  the  ooast  of  Sm^  or  Sknri- 
har  ;  for  it  would  seem  to  he  ginger 
which  some  Arabic  writers  6])eak  of 
us  'the  plant  of  Zinj.'  Thus  a  poet 
quoted  by  Kazwini  enumerates  amon^ 
the  products  of  India  the  thajr  cd-Zdinj 
or  A  rbor  ZimjiUina^  along  with  ahisham- 
wood,  pepper,  steel,  «e.  (see  GVftk- 
mexnter^  21H).  And  Abulfeda  say.s  also : 
"At  Melinda  is  found  the  plant  of 
Zinj  "  {Gtog.  by  Reinand,  i.  267).  Itt 
Marino  Sanudo's  map  of  the  world 
also  (c.  1320)  we  find  a  rubric  connect- 
ing Zinziber  with  Zinj.  We  do  not 
indeed  find  ginger  spoken  of  as  a  pro* 
duct  of  ea.stern  continental  Africa, 
though  Barl)08a  says  a  large  quantity 
was  produced  in  Madagascar,  and 
Varthema  says  the  like  of  the  Goiiior» 
Tfflandf. 

0.  A.D.  65.  — "Ginger  {Tjtyy l^t pa)  ia  a 
apecial  kind  of  plant  produced  for  the  most 
(tart  in  Trofflod;irtio  Arabia,  where  they  nae 
the  (^reOD  plant  in  many  ways,  tvf  we  <lo  ruo 
(TiTYayor),  boiling  it  and  mixing  it  with 
drinka  and  atom.  The  roota  are  onaU,  like 
those  of  cy/wHS,  whitiah,  and  peppery  to 
the  taate  and  amell.  .  .  ." — IHemcondtSf  ii. 
cap.  189. 

c.  .\.D.  70.— "This  i)oi.por  of  all  kinda  is 
most  biting  itnd  .shariK,'.  .  .  .  The  Mucke  ill 
more  kindly  and  pleaaant.  .  .  .  Muny  have 
taken  Qinger  (which  aome  oall  Zimbiperi 
and  othen  BngllMCl)  for  tho  root  of  that 
tree  ;  but  it  ia  not  so,  although  in  tji.'<t  it 
Homewhat  reaembloth  pepper.  .  .  .  .\  |H>uiid 
of  Ginger  ia  oooamonly  aold  at  Hnmc  for  (> 
doniera.  .  .  /'A'a^,  by  Fh.  Holland, 
xii.  7. 

c.  620-30.  -".\nd  therein  shall  they  be 
given  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with 
the  water  of  ZenJeUL  .  .    — Tkt  IToran, 

ch.  Ixxri.  (by  iSti/e). 


o.  940. — "  Andaluria  poMeewee  conaiderablo 
mWer  and  qnicksilver  mines.  .  .  .  They  ex> 

{tort  from  it  also  safTnm,  and  rootu  of  ginge^ 
(?  '(inU-a/-ianjabil)." -J/ri.v'urf.,  i.  367. 

1298.— ' '  G<x)d  ginger  (gengibre)  alao  grows 
here  (at  Coiluni  sou  QI7IL0N)i  and  it  in 
known  by  the  aame  name  of  CoUwmin,  after 
the  oooatiy."— Jfaneo        Bk.  in.  «h.  S; 
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1M8.— "QkagiflTO  w  >  lii  pin  nMniere, 
«Im  hftUK  (sM  OODXTBT),  •  eobni«no,  e 

SMecAim),  e  dotti  nomi  portanoperlocontrado, 
onde  soDo  nati  MpczialmeDte  il  colombino  e  il 
mieehinOf  ohe  pninierament«  il  belledi  naace 
in  molt*  oontnido  dell'  Indk,  •  il  oolombiiio 
HMO*  imI  Ink  del  Oolombo  d'  Itidb,  ed 
htk  la  aconsa  mm  jiiann,  e  rk-Hcaia,  e  cenen>g- 
nela  ;  e  il  micchuu>  vionc  dalle  contrade  del 
MeocA  .  .  .  e  ragiiitui  che  il  buouu  gienjriovo 
dunt  booDO  lOaoai,"  hc—PejfotoUi,  in  Ijeila 

c.  1420. —  "His in  rcgiotiibus (MalaViar) gin- 
giber  oritur,  quod  beludi  (see  COUNTBT), 
ffAeK  et  nm*  vnlgo  Appdktnr.  Radicoti 
sunt  arborum  duorum  cubitorum  altitudine, 
foliis  maf^niB  iastjir  enulae  (elecampane), 
duro  corticc,  veluti  nnmdinutn  radices,  (lunc 
fructum  te^uDt ;  ex  eia  extrahitur  (7ingi\)er, 
quod  inunutum  oineri,  ad  soleiuciue  ex- 
positani,  tridnn  eaukoatnr."— Ai.  VmUi,  in 

15S0.  — In  a  liutt  of  drugs  sold  at  Ortnuz 
we  find  Ztnaui  da  buU  (pnnunably  from 

MbL) 

I,  mordaci 
Meccbini 
beledi 

ttaam  oondito  in  pinga  (preeerred 
m^Jy^M^  1)—O«uparo 

CHHIIBBLY,  a.  A  ooiit  mentioned 

as  passing  in  Arabian  ports  In'  Milbum 
(i.  87,  91).  lt-<  (ounlrv  and  proper 
name  are  doubtful.  [The  following 
ouotations  show  that  CHngtrloe  or 
Oergelin  was  a  name  for  part  of  the 
£.  ooaat  of  India,  and  Mr.  Whiteway 
(aee  OITOBLI)  oonjeetarea  that  it  was 
so  called  because  the  oil  was  produced 
there.]  But  this  tlimu-s  no  light  on 
the  gold  coin  of  Milburn. 

1880^1.—"  The  fotm  of  the  paas  given  to 
Mjp»  tad  ve«elB,  and  Register  of  PMaea 

fiTen  (IS  in  all),  bound  to  Jafnapatam, 
fanilla.  Mocha,  CHngerlee,  Tenaaeerin, 
kc."—Fnrt  St.  Oto.  OoM,  IMit  and  Extt^ 
App.  Na  iii.  p.  47. 

1701. — The  Carir  Jilaritu  depuu  iSurailf 
jvaquan  iMrnit  de  Malaca,  par  le  R.  P^re 
P.  P.  Tochaid,  abowa  the  coast  tract  between 
Vetfgapakm  and  lagrmaU  as  Oergelin. 

175S.  —  **  Bone  antliors  give  the  Ooaat 
between  tlMMints  of  Devi  :t!i(l  Caiidowari, 
the  name  or  the  Co4i.«t  of  Oergelin.  The 
Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Oergelim  to 
the  plant  which  the  Indiana  oall  Mlm,  from 
wMdi  they  eztraela  kind  of  oil."— D'itanWp, 
134. 

[Mr.  Pringle  ( lhary  Fort  ^St.  Ueo.  Ist  sor. 
iii.  170)  identifiee  the  Gingerly  Factory  with 
VilgaiwitaiB.  8m  alan  i.  IM ;  ii.  99.] 


•  GcMi,  At.  '"of  tho  hillii."  A>/<  i.i  r*»d 
«W»,  probably  for  rf  Hv  (s-,.  DELY,  MOUNT). 
The  Kly  ginger  is  meniioued  by  BarboM  (p.  230). 


GINGHAM,  a.  A  kind  of  stuU, 
defined  in  the  JDrapar'f  DiMimarfi  as 

niade  from  cotton  yarn  dyed  before 
being  woven.  The  Indian  ginghams 
were  api)arently  sometimea  of  cotton 
mixt  with  some  other  material.  The 
origin  of  this  word  is  obscure,  and  has 
lieen  the  subject  of  many  suggestions. 
Though  it  has  long  passed  mto  the 
English  language,  it  is  on  the  whole 
mast  probable  tliat,  like  chlntz  and 
calico,  the  term  wa8  one  originating  in 
the  Indian  trade. 

We  find  it  hardly  |K>a8ible  to  accept 
the  derivation,  given  by  Littre,  from 
"  Guingamp^  v^e  de  Bretagne,  oil  il  y 
a  des  fabriquea  de  tissus."  This  la 
also  alleged,  indeed,  in  the  Encyd. 
BritaniiUUf  8th  ed.,  which  states, 
under  the  name  of  Quingamp,  that 
there  are  in  that  town  manufactures  of 
ginghamSj  to  which  the  town  gives  ita 
name.  [So  also  in  9th  ed.]  We  may 
observe  that  the  pr<}duction.s  of  Guin- 
gamp,  and  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord  gener- 
ally, are  of  linens  a  manufacture  dating 
from  the  15th  centtuy.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  gingham  wa.s  either  origin- 
ally applied  to  linen  fabrics,  or  that 
the  word  ooenTS  before  the  Indian 
trade  began,  we  should  be  more  will- 
ing to  admit  the  French  etymology  as 
jKXssible. 

The  Penny  Oydopaedia  sumests  a 

derivation  fn)ni  gningoi*,  'awrv.  "Tlia 
variegated,  .striped,  and  crut»ecipatterns 
may  have  suggested  the  name.*^ 

'Ci^^lis,'  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  (5  ser.  ii.  366,  iii.  30) 
asiiigns  the  word  to  an  Indian  term, 
^WNMpitfm,  a  stutr  which  he  all^^  tO  be 
m  universal  u.st!  by  Hindu  women,  and 
a  name  which  he  constantly  found, 
when  in  judicial  employment  in 
Upper  Indi;i,  to  be  used  in  inventories 
of  stolen  property  and  the  like.  He 
mentions  also  that  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
JSgyptf  the  word  is  assigned  to  an 
Egyptian  ori^'in.  Tlu'  alleged  Hind, 
wora  is  unknown  to  us  and  to  the  dic- 
tionaries ;  if  used  m  'Oivilia '  believes, 
it  was  almast  certainly  borrowed  from 
the  English  term. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  word 
came  from  the  Arcnipelago.  Jaass'a 
Jnranesf  Did.  givp,s  *' girujqnng,  a  !*ort 
of  striped  or  chequered  liast  Indian 
lijntoand^"  the  last  word  being  applied 
to  cotton  as  well  as  linen  stufTs,  equiva- 
lent to  French  toile.  The  verb  ging- 
gang  in  Javanese  is  given  as  meaniug 
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*  to  separate,  to  so  away.'  but  this  seems 
to  throw  no  lignt  on  the  matter ;  nor 
can  we  connect  the  name  with  that 
of  a  place  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  a  little  £.  of  Acheeu,  which 
we  have  seen  written  Qingham  (see 
Bennrtff!  Wanderings,  ii.  5,  6  ;  also  EU 
more,  Directory  to  India  and  China  SeaSj 
1802,  pp.  63-64).  This  pkce  appears 
prominently  as  Gingion  in  a  chart  by 
W.  Herbert,  1752.  Finally,  Rluteau 
gives  the  following:  —  Guingam. 
So  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
(Portucal)  they  mil  the  cxcn  iiiont  of 
the  Silkworm,  Bombicu  excremerUum. 
Chdngfo.  A  certain  stuff  which  is 
made  in  the  territories  of  the  Mogul. 
Jietrames,  golngoens,  Canequui,  &c, 
(Godinhoy  Viagam  da  India,  44)." 
Wilson  gives  kindan  as  the  Tamil 
equivalent  f>f  gtnrjhaviy  and  perhaps 
intends  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  original 
of  this  woraT  The  Tcmii  Diet,  gives 

kindan,  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
.«!tript'd  or  chequered."  [The  Madras 
Glosa.  rives  Can.  gitUa,  Tel.  gintena, 
Tam.  Jcindan,  with  the  meaning  of 

double-thread  texture."  The  N.E.D., 
following  Scott,  MeUayan  Wordt  in 
Engluh^  14S  ieq.y  accepts  the  JaTianese 
derivation  as  given  above :  "  Malay 
ginggang  ...  a  strijn^d  or  checkered 
cotton  fabric  known  to  Europeans  in 
the  East  as  *oingfum.*  As  an  adjec- 
tive, the  word  means,  Loth  in  Malay 
and  Javanese,  where  it  seems  to  be 
original,  *8triped.'  The  fall  exj)ii- 
fiion  is  kdin  qingganq,  'striiu'd  cloth' 
{(iraithnxs).  The  Tamil  ^kt'ndan,  a 
kind  uf  coarse  cotton  cloth,  striped  or 
chequered'  (quoted  in  Tute^  cannot 
T>e  tlie  source  of  the  European  forms, 
nor,  I  think,  of  the  Malayan  forms. 
It  mnst  be  an  independent  word,  or  a 
perversion  of  the  Malayan  term."  On 
the  other  hand,  Prof.  Skeal  rejects  the 
Eastern  derivation  on  the  ground  tliat 
'*no  one  explains  the  spelling.  The 
right  explanation  is  .•'imply  that 
ginaham  is  an  old  English  spelling 
of  Owngamp.  See  the  account  of  the 
*towne  of  Gyngham'  in  the  Patton 
Lfttem,  ed.  (tniraner,  iii.  357."  (8th  ser. 
Ao<M  and  Qucrii's,  iv.  386.)] 

c.  1667. — C'^ire  Federici  says  there  were 
at  Tana  many  weavers  who  made  ^'onnettHt 

•  ftagaiii  di  laaa  •  di  bomb—o  "— gnghamg 
of  wool  and  ootton. — Ramuda,  iti.  9oTv, 

1602.— "With  thew  toiU  they  got  to 
Arakan,  and  took  poMewion  of  two  isloti 
wliiob  stood  at  the  entranae,  whsie  tb^ 


immediately  found  on  the  l>each  two  sacks 
of  mouldy  biscuit,  and  a  box  with  some 
siaghams  {ffuinaOeM)  in  it."— Xtt  Oemlo,  Dee. 
TV.  UT.  IT.  cap.  10. 

1615.— "Qiptain  Obek  !■  of  opinion  that 

the  ginghams,  l>oth  white  and  browne, 
which  yow  .Hunt  will  prove  a  good  com- 
modity m  the  Kinge  of  yhashmanis  cuntry, 
who  is  a  Kinge  of  oertaine  of  the  most 
waatermost  ilandea  of  Japon  .  .  .  and  hath 
conqnered  the  ilandcR  callod  The  LtKiues,**— 
Letter  appd.  to  Cocit'M  I>iary,  ii.  272. 

1648.  — **11i0  prinoipal  mraies  (of  the 

stuffs)  are  these :  Oamiguins.  Bafbas,  CMiu 
(8C0  PIECE'OOODS),  Afsiiiiuinit  (ajtrndnist 
sky-blues),  Madafoeru,  Beronis  (see  BEIRA- 
MEE),  Trieanduu.CkiatM  (seo  CHDiTZ)* 
Lamoam  (see  LUNOOOTTt),  Tofochittm 
(T<ij.s\/n,  a  pold  stuff  fn>m  Mecca  ;  see 
ADATI.  ALLEJA).  Uotuia  (see  OHOTT). 
FoafMiCfia. 

1726.~ln  a  H-t  nf  <1,.fhs  at  Pulicat : 

Ditto  CkMmST^CiXm 
Chor,  14. 

Also 

"Bore  (0  Gingganes  dnedraod."— t.  128* 

1770. — **Une  oentaine  do  halles  d«  raoa- 

choirs,  dc  jMignes,  et  de  giiingans,  d'nn  trf>3 
W'au  rouge,  que  les  Malabares  fabriijuent  k 
(<aiTatiu|>atam,  oh  ils  sont  ^tablis  depuis  tr^s 
longtemps."— Aayiia^  ifut.  PkUos.,  iL  lb, 
quoted  by  lAntri, 

1781.— "ITio  tnde  of  Fort  St.  David's 
consists  in  loogelotha  of  different  colours, 
aatlamponea,  moroes,  dimities,  OinghamSi 

and  succatotins." — CanacdoH'f  L.  of  Ch'v, 
i.  5.  [Mr.  Whitowuy  jKjints  out  that  thi.s  is 
t«iken  word  for  word  from  Jlunii/ton,  NfV) 
Acroinit  (i.  356),  who  wnite  -10  voarx  t>efore.] 

, ,  "  Siu/rtu  est  reitumm^  pur  ses  gain- 
gans,  ses  toiles  peintM;  et  Paiuualt  par 

ses  mouchoirs." — S<mnmtf,  i.  41. 

1793.  — "Even  the  gingham  waistcoats, 
whii  li  ^tripLil  or  plain  have  so  long  stood 
tliL'ir  ground,  must,  I  hear,  ultimately  give 
way  to  the  stnjngor  kerseymere  (q.T.). — 

Hugh  Huijd,  liutinn  Uhscn-rr,  77. 

17%.  —  "Oningani  are  cotton  stuffs  of 
Bengal  and  the  Coronandel  coast,  in  which 
the  ootton  is  interwofon  with  thread  made 
from  certain  bariu  of  trees."— i'Va  Paulino, 
FtM^ywH  p.a6. 

GINOI,  JINJEE,  Ac,  n.j).  1 1  uperly 
Ckenji,  [Shei^;  and  this  from  Tam. 
a/a';j</V,  Skt.  sringi,  'a  liill '].  A  once 
i  t'lebrated  hill-fortruss  in  S.  Arcot,  50 
44]  m.  N.B.  of  Cudaalore,  26  m.  N.W. 
roni  Pondichcrry,  and  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  a  Mahratta  principality,  it 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  first  three-otiarters  of  the  18th 
o«'ntnr\',  and  was  neld  by  the  French 
from  1760  to  1761.  The  place  is  now 
entirdj  deserted. 
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c.  1616. — "  And  thea  they  weru  to  publi&b 
A  prodanuitioa  in  Negapfttem,  that  no  one 
wan  to  trade  at  Tevenapatazn,  at  Porto 
Novo,  or  at  any  other  port  of  the  Naik  of 
Ginja,  or  of  the  King  of  Mas-^^uInpotnTn,  l»e- 
«au8e  these  were  declared  enemies  of  the 
alKbk  and  all  poariUe  war  should  be  made 
«ii  tbem  for  having  reoeived  aosonff  thiem 
tiM  Hollanders.  .  .  ."—Boearro,  p.  619. 

1C76. — "Approve  the  treaty  with  the 
Cawn  [see  KuANJ  of  Chtngi9."—LetUrJrom 
Omtrt  to  Fort  St.  (Jeo.  In  Notet  and  £xU., 
No.  L  5. 

1680.— "  Advice  received  .  .  .  that  San- 
togoe,  a  younger  brother  of  Sevaf^ee's,  had 
seized  ujx)ii  Rongnaut  Pundit,  tho  S<Kjbidur 
of  ChMlsy  Country,  and  put  him  in  irons." 
—iMTNo.  UL  44. 

1752. — "It  consista  of  two  towns,  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Oingee.  .  .  .  They 
«n  botti  Mumnmded  by  one  wall,  3  mflee  in 

circumference,  which  incloses  tho  two  towns, 
And  five  mountains  of  niffped  n>ck,  on  the 
summits  of  which  aro  imilt ,'')  strong  forts.  .  .  . 
The  place  is  ituicccHMible,  except  from  the 
«aBt  and  south -ooat.' .  .  .  The  place  was 
well  supplied  with  all  manner  of  stores,  and 
garrisoned  by  150  Europeans,  and  sepoys 
and  black  people  in  great  numbers.  .  .  ." — 
Caminidgt,  Accouni  ^the  War^  kc.,  82^. 

OmmG,"  a.    A  medical  root 

which  has  an  extraordinary  reputation 
in  China  as  a  restorative,  and  sells 
there  at  prices  ranging  from  6  to  400 
dollars  an  ounce.  The  plant  is  Aralia 
Crin.tfV(j,  PxMith. (N.O.  AralifK-'-ae).  Tlie 
second  word  represents  the  Chinese 
name  JM'SkiH.  In  the  liteniy  atyle 
the  drug  is  called  sinii)lv  'SJWfi.  And 
possibly  J^n,  or  'Man,  Kas  been  pre- 
Qxed  on  account  of  the  forked  radish, 
naa-lilw  aapeet  of  the  root.  Eoropean 
practitioners  do  not  recocnise  it^; 
alleged  virtues.  That  which  is  most 
Tallied  eonea  from  Oorefty  but  it  growa 
also  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  A 
kind  much  less  esteemed,  the  root  of 
Panax  quinquefolinviy  L.,  is  imported 
into  China  from  America.  A  very 
clo.sely-allied  plant  occurs  in  the 
Uimcdaya,  A.  Pteudo-Giruaig,  Benth. 
Qimmg  ia  firat  mentioned  W  Alv. 
Semedo  (Madrid,  1642).  [See'  Ball, 
Things  Chinete^  268  se^.,  where  Dr.  P. 
fimith  seeniB  to  believe  that  it  has  some 
medicinal  value.] 

OIBAITE,  s.  English,  not  Anglo- 
Indian.  Fr.  girajcy  It.  giraffa^  Sji.  and 
Port.  girafOy  old  Sp.  axorafoy  and  tlit.se 
from  Ar.  al-zctrdfa,  a  <  unieleopard.  The 
i^ers.  ttumdpOf  eunui/K>,  seems  to  be  a 
ionn  cnrioualj  diveq^eiii  of  the  aame 


word,  uerhaps  nearer  the  originaL 
The  olaer  Italians  sometimes  make 
giraffa  into  tmifi^  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  latter  word,  in  it.s  LiMical  use, 
may  be  radically  connected  with  ^raffe. 

The  oldest  mention  of  the  animal  ia 
in  the  Septuagint  ver.sioii  of  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  where  the  word  zdr/idr,  rendered  in 
the  English  Bible  'chamois,'  is  trana- 
lated  Ka^i77Xoir(l/)^taXtf ;  and  so  also  in 
the  Vulgiite  camdopardalus,  [pnil>al»]y 
the  'wild  goat'  of  the  Targums,  not 
the  giv^  {iSnetfa.  BiU.  i.  722)].  We 
([uote  .some  otlicr  ancient  notices  of  tlie 
animal,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
word  biefore  ua : 

0.  B.O.  20.— *<The  aninaab  eelled  eamdo- 

pards  {KafxtjXoirapdiXett)  pwcftt  a  mixture 

of  both  the  animals  comprehended  in  this 
appellation.  In  size  they  are  smaller  than 
camels,  and  shorter  in  the  neck  ;  but  in  the 
distinctive  form  of  the  head  nnd  eye«.  In 

tho  curv.<\ture  "f  thr  hack  a^^ain  thoy  have 
sun)e  rcHoiidilancc  to  a  caniul,  but  in  colour 
and  hair,  and  in  the  length  of  tail,  lliey  ere 

like  panthers." — hiixforus,  ii.  51. 

c.  A.D.  20. — "  VameUeofMDth  (Kafir}\oTrap' 
8d\fit)  are  fared  in  theae  parts,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  respect  resemble  leopards,  for 
their  variegated  skin  ia  more  like  the 
streaked  and  spotted  skin  of  fallow  dcor. 
The  hinder  quarters  are  so  very  much  lower 
than  the  fore  quarters,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
animal  sat  iVpn  its  rump.  ...  It  is  not, 
however,  a  wud  animal,  but  rather  like  a 
domosticatcd  bcust ;  for  it  shows  no  sign  of 
a  savage  disposition." — Utrabo,  Bk.  XVI.  iv. 
§  18^  £T.  by  J7iMNttoa  and  Fdleaur* 

c.  A.D.  210.— Athenaem^  in  the  description 
which  he  quotes  of  the  wonderful  procession 
of  Ptolemy  Philadeliihus  at  Alexandria,  be* 

sidoR  many  other  strange  creatures,  details 
]:iO  Etbionic  sheep,  20  of  Eulwea,  12  white 
kuli.i,  26  Indian  oxen,  8  Aethi<)j)ic,  a  huge 
white  l)ear,  14  pardales  and  16  panthers.  4 
lynxes,  3  arUto^  one  catiiUoputittli$t  1  Etoi* 
opic  Khinocoroe. — fik.  V.  cap.  xzxii. 

c.  A.D.  520.— 
"  'Eyveiri   fxoi   KCLKtli^a,    xo\C6po$  MeGra 
\iy  tia, 

puKTk  4>iKn»  0iip&»f  dtxM*v  Mutfrnfiuhot 
vd^aXif    aloXArwrer   ^PM^    l*<Hf  ^ 


Aet/>^  oL  TOWfJj,  ariKTbv  J^ftat,  ovara.  paia., 
^iKhv  "nrepdt  Kifn^f  ioKtx^  w68tt  t^pia 

Ta/xrd,, 

dfjuiioi, 

dXX'  oi  Wfi6o0tp  (offw  dpeUtPtt,  iMrrdrw  Si 
wtlKMf  dXif&rtpoi." — K.  r.  X. 

Oppiani  Cynegetica,  iii.  461  tfqq. 

c.  380.— *'Theee  abo  preeented  gtflS| 
among  whioh  beridM  otber  tbiaga  a  certain 
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apooiM  of  animal,  oi  nature  both  eztra- 
ctdinary  and  woodeifiil.  In  dw  it  waa 
•qoal  to  a  camel,  but  the  mrface  of  its  akin 
marked  with  flower-like  spots.  Its  hinder 
{>tkrt,s  and  the  flanks  were  low,  and  liko 
those  of  a  lion,  but  the  shoulders  and  fore- 
legs and  chest  were  much  higfaar  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  limbs.  The  neck  was 
ftlender,  and  in  rogard  to  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  like  a  swan's  throat  in 
it«  elongation.  The  head  was  in  form  like 
that  of  a  camel,  but  in  size  more  than  twice 
that  of  a  Libyan  ostrich.  ...  Its  legs  were 
not  Dtored  luternately,  but  by  pairs,  those 
on  the  right  side  k)oing  movea  together, 
and  those  on  the  left  together,  first  one 
del*  and  then  the  other.  .  .  .  when  this 
creature  appeared  the  whole  multitude  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  its  form 
MUggcftitig  a  numo,  it  ^ot  from  the  fwpulace, 
from  the  moat  promment  features  of  its 
body,  the  improrisod  name  of  etimelo- 
pardnli,'<."~Hfliof{or>i.s,  A'^^Oucpifa,  x.  27. 

o.  940. —  "The  most  common  animal  in 
ttow  eoontries  is  the  girafe  (Zart&)  .  .  . 

some  consider  its  origin  to  he  a  variety 
of  the  camel  ;  others  f«iy  it  i»  owing  to  a 
union  of  the  camel  with  the  iianther  :  otheri* 
in  short  that  it  iA  a  partioular  and  distinct 
qiecios,  like  the  horse,  the  aas,  or  the  coLf 
and  not  the  rcfult  of  any  cross-breed.  .  .  . 
In  Persian  the  girnffo  i.i  called  Vahturrfdo 
('camel-cow  ■  I.  It  used  to  bo  sent  nn  a 
pretwnt  from  Nubia  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
as  in  later  days  it  was  sent  to  the  Arab 
princes,  to  the  first  khalifs  of  the  house  of 
'Abbfts,  and  to  the  Wali*  of  Misr.  .  .  .  The 
origin  of  the  ^'irutTo  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  discussions.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  panther  of  Nubia  attains  a  great 
die,  whilst  the  camel  of  that  country  is  of 
low  stature,  with  short  legs,"  kc,  kc— 
Jfof 'Aft,  iu.  8-5. 

a  12&3. — "Entre  les  autres  joiniiii  quo  il 
(le  Vieil  de  la  Montague)  envoia  nu  I{<iy,  li 
enroia  un  oliphant  de  cristal  nioiit  liii-n  fait, 
et  une  beste  que  Ton  appelle  onfle,  de 
oristnl  vutAr^ninmUe,  ed:  rfe  WtMly,  260. 

1271.^*' In  the  month  of  Jumada  II.  a 
female  giraffe  in  the  C^tle  uf  the  UiU  (at 
Cairo)  gave  birth  to  a  young  one,  whidi  wm 
anraed  by  a  oow/'— Ifolrm  (by  ^^MfmnAnck 
L  pt  2, 106. 

1296.— "Mais  Men  ont  girailM  mmc 

?ui  nai^^sent  en  Icnr  pajra."— JfOfVP  PUo, 
'authier't  ed.,  p.  701. 

1888. — "Vidi  in  Kadro  (Cairo)  animal 
geraffsin  noniine,  in  anteriuri  joirte  niultum 
elevatiim,  longitisimum  collum  halteus,  ita 
Vt  de  tecto  domna  communis  altitodiais 
aomedere  possit.  Retro  ita  demis«um  est 
ut  dorsum  ejus  manu  hominin  tangi  pojtsit. 
Non  est  ferox  nuiinal,  sed  ad  iiiiMlum 
jumcnti  mcificum,  colore  albo  et  rubeo 
pellcm  hancnH  oniinatissime  daooffatan.** — 
C/m/.  dr  huldemeU,  248  LM9. 

13S4. — "  Ora  racoont«remo  della  gixmffa 
ahe  beitia  eUa  h.    La  gnraffa  ^  fatta  qvad 
)o  •tmaokk  lalvo  dia  I'imbusto  sno  non 
(*julBha  an  anWoh,  except  that 


it  has  no  feathers  on  its  body ' !)  anzi  ha 
lana  bmiidiiMiiw  .  «  .  alia  h  veramente  » 
redere  una  ooaa  mdito  cootraffatta."  Jfta— 
Sigoli,  V.  al  Monte  Sam,  182. 

14(M.— "Whan  tha  ambanadon  Mnlved 

in  the  city  of  Khoi,  Untj  found  in  it  an 
ambassador,  whom  the  Sultan  of  Babylon 
had  sent  to  Timour  Bey.  ...  Be  had  also 
with  him  6  rare  birds  and  a  beast  called 
Joniiflk .  .  .**  (tiim  foUom  a  very  good 
descriplioa).-->CKra^  by  JfarMaaii  pp. 
86-87. 

0.  1480.— **TtefB,  I  bava  also  baan  fn 

Lop^cr  Indi.n,  which  is  a  fine  Kingdom.  Tho 
capital  is  called  Dily.  In  this  country  uro 
many  dephants,  and  animals  called  sunUML 
(for  wfUMi),  whidi  is  like  a  stag,  but  is  a 
txill  animal  sad  baa  a  long  neck,  4  fithoma 
in  length  or  loi^."— JMKa6wyr,  Hak.  8oo. 
47. 

1471.—"  After  this  waa  brooafat  fborth* 

a  gimfTa,  which  they  call  CHnuin,  abaasta 

as  long  legged  as  a  great  horse,  or  rather 
more  ;  hut  the  hinder  legges  are  halfe  :i 
foote  shorter  than  the  former,"  kc.  (Tho 
Italian  in  Jtamntio,  ii.  f.  102,  has  '*Tn» 
Zimpha,  la  quale  o.«si  chiamano  Zimapha 
ouer  Qiraflia.  ) — Jotafa  Barbaro,  in  Vene- 
tiant  m  Portia,  Hak.  Boa. 

1554.^"  II  ne  fut  one  que  les  grand-* 
seigneurs  quelques  barbares  qu'ilz  aient 
enti,  n'aimaasent  qu'oa  leurs  presentast  Ioa 
bestos  djBstranges  paia.  Ausd  an  auooa 
vou  pludenia  an  eoastean  du  Gkire  .  .  . 
entre  lestjuellos  e-t  rclle  qu'ilz  nomment 
viilgairement  Zumapa."— f.  Belon^  f.  118. 
It  in  remarkable  to  hnd  BdoD  adopoBg  thia 
Penian  lonn  in  Bgypt. 

OIBJA,  8.   Thk  is  a  word  for  a 

Christian  church,  comnionlv  U-sed  on 
tlie  ikngal  side  of  India,  from  Port. 
vfreja,  itself  a  corruption  of  aeefaM. 
Khufi  Khin  (c  1720)  speaking  of  the 
Portn^iefc  at  Hcxiglv,  .says  they  called 
their  phices  of  worsiiin  Kail$d  {ElUot^ 
vii.  211).  No  doubt  AoftMl,  as  well  aa 
igreja^  is  a  form  of  errlena^  hut  the 
superlicial  reaemblauce  is  small,  ao  it 
may  be  stispected  that  the  Musakun 
writer  waa  speaking  from  book-know* 
ledge  only. 

1885.— "It  is  related  that  a  oeiiaia 
Maulvi,  celebrated  for  the  power  of  hia 

cursoj*.  was  cidlod  ufxin  by  his  follow  reli- 
gionixts  to  curse  a  certain  church  built  br 
the  English  in  clotw  proximity  to  a  Matjid^ 
Anuoua  to  stand  wall  with  tbona,  and  nt 
the  same  ttnw  not  to  affMid  Ua  English 
rulers,  ho  p-nt  out  of  tha  dittoDMy  byoonlny 
the  buiidiug  thus : 

*OirJtgfaarl  Oirjtgbarl  OirJl.t' 

{!.'-.)  'Fall   down,   house!   FaU  domiy 

houne  !    F'iill  down  I '  or  simply 

*Church-huu<»e  !  ("hurch-hou.'«e  !  Church!"* 

—  W.  /.  D  Orugtker,  ia  Paajab  JfMm  mid 
i^iurim^  iL  126. 
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The  word  is  alao  in  086  in  the  Indiaa 

Archipelago : 

1886.— "The  village  (of  Woi  in  the 
Holttoou)  in  laid  out  in  rectAngular  ploto. 
...  One  of  itechief  wUfloM  ia  thttOxtMUa, 
whose  grandeur  quite  orerwhelined  us ;  for 

it  is  far  more  elulx)rat«ly  decorated  than 
mAay  a  niral  parish  church  at  home." — 

P.9M. 

QOA,  n.p.  Properly  (7(wca,  fforo, 
Uahr.  GotXHy  [which  the  Madnu  QUm. 
<  nnnects  with  Skt.  go^  *a  cow,'  in  the 
sense  of  the  *  cowherd  country  '].  The 
famous  capital  of  the  Portugaese 
dominion'^  m  India  since  its  capture 
by  Albuqueniuc  in  1510.  In  earlier 
history  and  geography  the  place  ap- 
pears under  the  name  of  Sinoabdr  or 
Sandabur  (Sundapur?)  (4. v.).  Gova 
or  Kuva  was  an  ancient  name  of  the 
sontbern  Konlum  (see  in  H.  H.  Wilson's 
Works  Vishnu  Purava,  ii.  164,  note  20). 
We  find  the  place  called  by  the  Turkish 
admiral  Sidi  'AU  ikmtArSanidt^, 
which  may  mean  Sandftbfir  of  Govm." 

1391.— In  ii  coj.jKir  j<rant  of  this  date 
(8.  1813)  we  havo  meution  of  a  chief  city 
of  Kankan  <aev  CONOAM)  called  Oowa  and 
Oow&ptlra.  Bee  the  grant  aa  publiBhed 
by  Major  Legraiid  Jacob  in  /.  Bo,  Br.  R.  At. 
.Soc.  iv.  107.  Tho  translation  is  too  1.k»ho  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  <iuota- 
tion;  bat  H  u  intere.4ting  as  mentioning 
tho  reconqnent  of  Goa  from  the  TarUthiaSf 
i.e.  Turks  or  foreign  Mahommedans.  We 
know  from  Ibn  Hatiitn  that  Mahonuiiedan 
aettlers  at  Uuoawar  had  taken  the  place 
•boatlSM. 

1610  (but  referring  t')  some  years  earlier). 
"I  departed  from  tho  city  of  Dabuli  afore- 
mid,  and  wont  to  another  islomi  which  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mainland  and 
is  called  Qoga,.  ...  In  1SM»  ttland  there  is 
a  fortress  near  the  sen.  wallod  round  after 
onr  manner,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
«aptain  who  is  calted  Saraiu,  who  has  400 
namehikee,  lie  himeelf  being  alao  a  mame- 
Inke."— VordlMMz,  IIMIO. 

c.  1620.— "In  the  Island  of  TiMoun/,  in 
triiiob  i>  situated  the  city  of  Ctoa,  there  are 
n  aldMW,  and  these  ere  as  folloern.  .  . 
In  Arrhii:  Port.  Orient. ^  fa»c.  5. 

o.  1564.— "At  these  words  (addreeeed  by 
the  Vizir  of  Ouserat  to  a  Fbrtugnflae  EnToy) 

my  wrath  broke  uut,  and  I  said:  'Male- 
diction !    You  have  found  mo  with  my  fleet 

fone  to  wrsdl,  but  please  God  in  his  mercy, 
efore  long,  under  favour  of  the  P&dsb&h, 
you  shall  be  driven  not  only  from  Hormus, 
but  from  Diu  and  Gowa  too  \"'—Sidi  'AH 
Kapud&Hy  in  /.  Atiai.  Ser.  1.  torn.  ix.  70. 

1602.— "The  island  of  Ooa  is  so  old  a 

plaoe  that  one  finds  nothing  in  tlio  \vnting8 
«r  the  Canaras  (to  wbom  it  always  belonged) 


about  the  beginning  of  its  popnlation.  Bat 
we  find  thai  it  was  tltmvf  eolreqiiettted  by 

strangers  that  they  used  to  have  a  pro- 
verbial saying :  '  Let  us  go  and  take  our 
ease  among  the  cool  shades  of  Goe  vioat,' 
wbieh  in  the  old  language  of  the  country 
meaoB  «fhe  oool  Iceland.'''— Cbefo,  IV. 
X.  cap.  4. 

1648.^"  All  those  that  have  seen  Europt 
and  Asia  with  me  that  the  Port  of 

Ooa,  the  Port  of  Con4tantinojol«y  and  the 
Port  of  Toulon,  are  throe  01  the  fairest 
Ports  of  all  our  va.st  cuntinent,"— IbeSfnier, 
E.T.  iL  74 ;  [ed.  JkUl,  i.  ItttiJ. 

GOA  PLUM.   The  fruit  of  Pam- 

arium  exch-^nn,  intnv1n<'ed  at  Goa  from 
Mozambit^ue,  called  by  tlie  Portuguese 
MtUomha,  **The  fruit  ib  almoflt  pure 
brown  sugur  in  a  paste"  {BMvM, 
MS.). 


GOA  POTATO. 

{Birdwood,  MS.). 


OOA  POWDEB.    This  medicine, 

which  in  India  is  procured  from  Qoa 
only,  is  invaluaMn  in  the  \'irulent 
eoxema  of  Bombay,  and  other  skiu 
diseases.  In  eczema  it  sometinies  acts 
like  macic,  but  sniart.s  like  the  nitting 
of  a  knite.  It  is  obtained  from  Andira 
Araroba  (N.O.  Legum%notae\  a  native 
(we  Ijelieve)  of  8.  America.  The  active 
jtrinciple  is  Chrysophanic  acid  {Commn. 
/rom,      0.  Birdtoood). 

GOA  8I0VE.  A  ftMtitious  article 
which  was  in  great  repute  for  medical 
virtues  in  the  1 7th  centurv.  See  quo- 
tation below  from  Mr.  Kfing.  Sir  (>. 
Bird  wood  tells  us  it  is  still  sold  in  the 
Bombay  Bazar. 

1673. — "The  PaulUtines  enjoy  tho  biggest 
of  all  the  Monasteries  at  St.  Roch  ;  in  it  is 
a  Library,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Apothe> 
cary's  Shop  well  furnished  with  Medioinee, 
wlu  ro  <i<i.*u«T  AnioKtu,  a  Florentine,  a  Lny- 
Uruthor  of  the  Order,  tho  Author  of  the 
Ooa-Stones,  brings  them  in  [jO,000  Xere- 
pkins,  by  that  tnTsntion  Annually;  ho  is 
an  Old  Man,  and  almoet  BMnd."— #Vyrr, 
119-1'^. 

1690.— "The  double  excellenoe  of  this 
Stone  (snake^tone)  recommends  its  worth 
▼ery  highly  .  .  .  and  much  excels  the  de- 
servedly nuned  Otupar  Antoni,   or  Qoa 

8tsae.'^--Offe««0iH  962. 

1711.  —  "Ooa  Stones  or  /Wm  fie  OaxpT 
Antonio,  are  made  by  tho  Jesuits  here: 
Tliey  are  from  i  to  8  Ounces  each  ;  but  the 
Sise  makes  no  Difference  in  tho  Price :  We 
bought  11  Ounces  for  20  Rupees.  They  ara 
often  counterfeited,  but  'tis  an  easio  Matter 
for  one  who  has  seen  the  right  iiort,  to  dis» 
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ooTor  it.  .  .  .  MmooeK't  Sionea  at  Fort  St. 
0«oig«  oome  tiie  neftrett  to  th«in  .  .  . 

both  Sorts  aro  do<>ervcdIy  oriad  up  for  tiieir 

\9rtxxoa."—Lockifer,  268. 

1768-71. — "Their  medicines  are  mostly 
such  as  are  produced   in  the  oonntry. 

Amongst  others,  they  make  use  of  a  kind 
of  little  artificial  stune,  that  i-  in.inufacturcd 
nt  Ooa,  and  ix>sscs.sc.s  a  strong  arom<itic 
Ncont.  They  give  scrapinga  of  this,  in  a 
little  water  mixed  with  sugar,  to  their 
patients."— ^Jtaoortnus,  E.T.  i.  464. 

1867. The  Goa^feOM  was  in  the  16th  (?) 
and  17th  centttriM  at  amdi  in  repute  m 
the  BoBoar,  and  for  similar  Tirtnea  .  .  . 

It  is  of  the  shape  and  mms  of  a  duck's  ogg, 
hoH  a  ^ruyii^h  metallic  lustre,  and  though 
hard,  is  friable.  The  mode  of  employing 
it  WM  to  take  »  miouto  dose  of  the  powder 
scraped  from  it  In  one'i  drink  every  mom- 
inp  .  .  .  So  [irecious  waa  it  esteemed  that 
the  great  usually  carried  it  about  with  them 
in  a  ca-sket  of  gold  filigree." — Aat.  Jlist.  of 
C/oM,  by  a  W,  King,  if.il.,  p.  2fid. 

OOBAHGf  B.   The  game  introduced 

some  years  ago  from  Japan.  The  name 
i.s  a  corr.  of  Chiueee  KH-p^an,  *checker- 
Ixurd.' 

fl898. — "Oo,  properly  gomohi  narabe, 
<ifton  with  little  approjiri.itcncss  termed 
'checkers'  by  Ehiropean  writers,  is  the 
most  popular  of  the  nidoor  pastimc.H  uf  the 
Japanem,— ft  Teiy  different  aSair  from  the 
aiinplo  game  known  to  Bvropeans  as  Oobna 
or  Oobang,  properly  the  namo  .if  the  Uiard 
on  which  go  is  played." — Vfutml/nimn,  Thmgi 
Japanete,  8rd  ed.,  190  teq.,  where  a  full  ac- 
ouunt  of  the  game  will  be  found.] 

OODAVBBT,  ii.p.  Skt  Gcddmri, 

•giviiif^  kiiu'.'  MTiether  this  name  of 
northern  etymology  was  a  corruption 
of  some  infli<,'t'noii8  name  we  know  not. 
[The  DrHvi  H  iu  name  of  the  river  is 
Goday  (Tel.  yode^  'limit'),  of  which 
the  present  name  is  pu&sibly  a  cormp- 
tion!]  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Goda- 
veiy  is  ignored  hy  \\rit»>rs  and  map- 
makers  tin  a  comparatively  late  period, 
with  the  notable  exception  af  U.  Jo&o 
de  C^astro,  in  a  work,  hoWtW,  not 
jMiblished  till  1843.  Barros,  in  his 
trace  of  the  coast's  of  the  Indies  (Dec.  I. 
ix.  cap.  IX  mentions  Gudavaiij  aa  a 
place  adjoiniTig  a  ra]>e  of  tlic  same 
name  (whidi  H]){>ears  in  some  much 
later  charts  as  C.  Gotdtwaf)^  btit  takes 
no  Botioe  of  the  great  river,  bo  far  as 
we  are  aware,  in  any  part  of  his 
history.  Liuschoten  also  speaks  of  the 
Punto  it  Gwiidovaifll,  but  not  of  the 
river.  Nor  does  his  map  show  the 
latter,  though  showing  the  Kistiia  dis- 
tinctly.   The  small  geueral  map  of 


India  in  Gimhridge's  Acr.  of  tlir  IVnr 
in  India"  1761,  confounds  the  sources 
of  the  Godavery  with  those  of  the 
Mahanarli  (of  Orissi)  and  carries  the 
latter  on  to  combine  with  the  western 
rivers  of  the  Ganges  Delta.  This  was 
evidently  the  prevailing  view  until 
Rennell  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Memoir  (1783),  in  which  he  writes  : 

"TheCkidaTery  river,  or  Oonga  Oodowry, 
commonly  called  (langa  in  European  iii!ii>s, 
and  sometimes  (hmg  in  Indian  hiatorios,  has 
generally  been  ret)reMDted  SB  the  aune 
river  with  that  of  Oattaok. 

"  As  we  have  no  authority  that  I  can  find 
for  snpp<i«ing  it,  the  opinion  truust  have 
been  taken  up,  on  a  BUpjKwition  that  there 
was  no  o{>eninj^  between  the  moutlui  of  the 
Kistna  and  Mahanadee  (or  Cattack  river) 
of  magnitude  sufficient  for  such  a  river  as 
the  Chinga"  (pp.  74-7r))  [al.so  Und.  'hv\  ed. 
2441-  As  to  this  error  see  alao  a  quota* 
tion  from  D'Anville  under  KBDCIBB^B>  It 
is  probable  that  what  that  geographer  says 
in  his  Keiatttitaem^s,  p.  135,  that  he  had 
no  real  idea  of  the  (iiidavery.  That  name 
ofcurs  in  his  book  only  as  "la  pointe  de 
Oaudewari."  This  point,  he  says,  is  about 
£.N.E.  of  the  "nver  of  Naraapur,"  at 
a  distance  of  about  12  leagues ;  *Mt  Is 
a  low  land,  intersected  by  several  riyer- 
iiruui,  forming  the  mouth.s  of  that  which 
the  mapSi  esteemed  to  bo  nio8t  oorreet»  oall 
Wtnmwn  ;  and  the  river  of  Narmpiir  ia 
itsdf  one  of  Ihose  anns,  aooordinf?  to  a  MS* 
map  in  my  I'ossession."  Nars  ii'  inni  i-^  the 
name  of  a  taluk  on  the  westernmost  delta 
branch,  or  Vaxishta  Godavari  [soc  itfevrii, 
Man.  ^  Oedaveiy  DitL.  1931.  Wenmfm. 
appean  on  a  map  in  Baloaens  (1672),  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  t\v(t  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  or  GautamT  God.'ivarl,  entering  the 
sea  near  Coringa.  It  is  perha(>9  the  Mime 
name  as  Injaram  on  that  branch,  where  there 
was  an  English  Factory  for  many  years. 

In  the  neat  map  of  "  Regionum 
( 'horomandel,  Golconda,  et  Orixa," 
wliich  is  in  RiUlaeiis  (H)72),  there  is 
no  indication  uf  it  wliatever  except  as 
a  short  inlet  from  the  sea  called  OondA- 
wary. 

l.'^.38. — "The  noblest  rivers  of  this  province 
(Ikujuew  or  Deccnn)  aro  six  in  number,  to 
wit  :  rni?«na  (h'ri.<fu<'i),  in  many  ]il:ices 
known  a.'^  Hina}>or,  bccausu  it  posses  by  a 
city  of  this  name  {HindapUr  t) ;  Bivra  (read 
Bima  t) ;  these  two  rivers  join  on  the 
borders  of  the  Deccan  and  the  land  of 
Canara  ('l-^-),  »»fl  after  traversini:  ^jreat 
difltanccH  cuter  the  seii  in  the  Oria  territory  ; 
Malanrare  {Maipmhha  1) ;  Ouodavam  (reafl 
Ouodavari)  otherwise  called  Gaogua ;  Pnr- 
nadi ;  Tapi.  Of  fhoae  the  Malaprare  enters 
the  swi  in  the  Oria  tcrTitf)ry,  and  so  does 
the  Quodavam ;  V>ut  Punuidi  and  Tapi 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  at  different 
points."— /odd  de  Ceutro,  Primriro  Jttltin 
da,  Ootladalndicit  pp.  d,  7. 
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e.  iSfO.--**'H0n  (in  Berar)  are  rhrm  in 

abundance  :  especially  the  Ganga  of  G<itam, 
which  they  aLiio  call  Qodov&ri.  The  (ranga 
of  [liuduHtan  they  dedicate  to  Mahadeo, 
but  thij  Ganga  to  Ootam.  And  they  tell 
tronderfol  legends  of  it,  and  pay  it  great 
adoration.  It  has  it.s  springs  in  the  Sabya 
Hilb  near  Trimbak,  aud  passing  through 
the  Wiluyat  of  Ahmadna^ar,  enters  Ber&r 
And  theaoe  flows  on  to  TUiog&aa."— Jiin-t- 
Atbari  (orig.)  i  476;  [edTjSmtt;  fi.  228  ] 
W«  may  oV^rve  that  the  most  easterly  of 
Um  Delta  braachea  of  the  Qodavery  ia  still 


GODDESS,  s.  All  ab.surd  corrup- 
tion which  used  to  be  applied  bj  our 
countrymen  in  tlie  old  settlements  in 
the  Malay  coimtries  to  the  young 
women  of  CIm  latid.  It  is  Malay  gddu. 
*a  Tizgin.' 

c.  1772.- 

"  And  then  how  strange,  at  night  opprest 
toQ^  with  songs  yoa're  railed  to  Twt ; 
Ol  rani  nddlMMa  the  gne^^t, 

Delightful ! " 

Wt  ittonitHf  in  ittsnottty  14« 

1784. —  "A  lad  at  uno  of  these  entertiiiii- 
ments,  asked  another  his  opinion  of  a 
gaddtM  who  was  then  dancing.  '  If  she 
were  plated  with  gold,'  replied  he,  'I  would 
not  take  her  for  my  concubine,  much  lees 
for  my  wife.'"— ir«wtoi'«  U,  iff  <8ieMCra, 
2nd  ed.,  230. 

OODOWN,  8.  A  warehouse  for 
goods  and  stores  ;  an  outV)uilding  used 
for  stores  ;  a  ptore-rooni.  The  word  is 
in  constant  use*  in  the  Chinese  iwtaaB 
wt'll  .'IS  ill  Tinli.'i.  Tlie  H.  ana  Heng. 
guddm  is  apparently  au  adoption  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  word,  not  its  originsi 
Tlie  word  appears  to  have  passed  to 
the  continent  of  India  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  where  the  Malay  word 
gadong  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense 
of  *  store-room,'  but  also  in  tliat  of 
'a  house  built  of  brick  or  stoue.' 
Still  the  word  appears  to  have  come 
primarily  from  the  South  of  India, 
where  in  Telugu  gidatufi,  guidanyi,  in 
Tamil  kidantju,  signify  *a  place  where 
^joods  lie,^  from  Artrfu,*  to  liet'  It  appears 
in  Singhali'.«ie  also  as  guddma.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  common  Malay  aud 
Javanese  words  are  Tsmil,  or  only  to 
be  explained  l>y  Tamil.  Free  inter- 
course l)etween  the  Coromandel  Coast 
and  the  Archipelago  is  very  ancient 
and  when  the  Portuguese  first  appeared 
at  Malacca  they  found  there  numerous 
settlers  from  S.  India  (see  s.v.  KLINO). 
Blnteaa  gives  the  word  as  foiavra  da 
InMa,  and  explains  it  as  a  "iQgea 


quasi  debaixo  de  ch&o  "  0'  almost  under 
gronnd"),  hut  this  is  aeldoin  the  case. 

[1513.—".  .  .  in  whieh  sO  his  rice  and  a 
Chidaa  full  of  mooe  was  hoxiMd."— Letter 
of  F.  P.  Andrade  to  Alhunuerqw^  Feb.  22, 
India  Office,  HSS.  Qarpo  Chronohgico,  vol.  I. 

[1552.— "At  ni^ht  secreUy  they  olearad 
their  Qndams,  which  are  foanisaloMsfeQnder 
ground,  for  fear  of  llfis.*'->Barra«,  Deo.  II. 

Bk.  vi.  ch.  3.] 

1552. — "  . .  .  and  ordered  them  to  plunder 

many  godowns  {gudtm)  in  which  there  was 
such  abundance  of  clove,  nutmeg,  maco, 
and  sandal  wood,  that  our  |>eoplo  could  not 
transport  it  all  till  they  bad  called  in  the 
l>eople  of  Malacca  to  complete  its  removal." 
— CiisUtnheda,  iii.  276-7. 

1561.—",  ,  .  Godowns  {(Jud^>3),  which 
are  strong  houses  of  stone,  having  the  lower 
part  built  with  lime."— CWeo,  II.  i,  236. 
(The  last  two  quotations  refer  to  events  in 
1511.) 

1670.—".  .  .  but  the  oierchaata  have  all 
one  honse  or  MagazoH,  fddaii  hoiuc  tlicy 
call  Oodon,  which  i8  made  of  briokcs." — 

Vaesar  FrtderUce^  in  Uakl. 

1686.— "In  fhS  Flslsce  of  the  King  (at 

Pegu)  are  many  ma^udnes  both  of  goldand 
of  silver.  .  .  .  Sandalwood,  and  lign-aloes, 
and  all  .such  things,  have  their  gotUms 
(gottooi),  which  is  as  much  as  to  sajr  separate 
chamben.**— C9^tmNnv  BeXbi,  f.  111. 

Fc.  1612.-  ".  .  .  if  I  did  not  ho  would 
take  away  from  me  the  key  of  the  cadOBff*" 
— Amtcra,  £<Ne»,  1. 196.]  — • 

1613.  —  "A.S  f()rte!c/-is  ^^  fortifica^N'ea  do 
Malayos  ordinariamente  erao  aedifficios  de 
matte  'cntaypsdo^  de  qne  faavia  aauytas  casas 
e  armenyas  ou  godocns  qne  slo  aedifBcioe 
sobterraneofl,  em  que  os  meroadores  reoolhem 
f3L»  roupas  de  Choromandel  per  U  pn%o  de 
fogo." — Ovdinho  de  Eredia,  22. 

1615. — "  Wo  paid  J  no.  Dono  70  taies  or 
plate  of  bars  in  full  payment  of  the  fee 
symple  of  the_ 
westward 

litirs  was  pai 
[in  i.  15  gedongej. 

[  "An  old  ruined  brick  house  or 
godnag."— ^FMcr,  UUm,  iii.  100. 

[  ,,  "The  Ranio  po<>ds  to  he  looked  up 
in  the  gaddones.  — iii.  159.] 

1684.— 

"  Virao  das  rnas  as  iccretas  minas 
•        •        •        •  • 

Das  abrazada-s  ca.«a.s  as  niinas, 

B  das  iiqveza»  m  guddes  dasurtos." 

Malacca  (Jouf/tiisttidn,  x.  61. 
1680.— "Rent  Howlo  of  Dwelling  Houses, 
Gk>edowns,  etc.,  within  the  Garrison  in 
Christian  Town."— In  Wheeler,  i.  253-4. 

1683. — "I  went  to  ye  Bankshall  to  mark 
out  and  appoint  a  Plat  of  ground  to  build 
a  Godown  for  yo  Honblo.  Company's  Salt 
Petre."- iftt^w,  I^iary,  March  6;  [Hak. 
Boo.  i.  67]. 


□ars  m  luii  payment  oi  tne  lee 
'  the  gadcoge  otct  the  wav,  to 
of  EngUdiboww.  whereof  100 

..lid  hefore."— Obeis'tlNary,  {.99; 
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1696.— "Monday, 3rd Augtwt  TheChouI- 
try  Justices  having  prtxluced  examimitions 
tMcen  by  them  concerning  the  murder  uf  a 
diild  in  the  Black  town,  and  the  robbing 
of  a  godown  within  the  walla:— H  bordered 
that  the  Judge-AdToeate  do  eanae  a  eaaion 
to  be  held  ou  Tuesday  the  11th  for  the  trial 
of  the  chminala." — Ojicial  Memorandum,  lu 

[1800*~*'The  cook-room  and  Zodoun  at 
the  Laol  Baug  are  covered  in."—  WdliHgtnn, 

1809.— "The  Black  Hole  is  now  part  a 
ffodown  or  warehouse :  it  waa  filled  with 
goods,  and  I  oonld  not  aae  ilL*'—U,  VaiaUia, 
1.287. 

1880.— "These  'GodowaB*  ...  are  one 

of  the  most  marked  features  of  a  Japanese 
town,  both  because  they  are  white  whore 
•n  Mie  is  gray,  and  because  they  are  solid 
Where  all  clue  is  pwiahable."— ikfiM  Bird's 
Japan,  i.  '2M, 

GK)OLET,  OUOLET.  A  wator- 
Ijottle,  usu&Uy  earthenware,  of  globular 
body  with  a  long  neck,  the  same  u  what 
is  called  in  Bengal  ni<»if  <  nnunonly  a 
sunlhi  (see  8EBAI,  b.,  KOOZA).  This 
is  the  usual  form  now ;  the  article 
described  by  Lin.<choten  and  Pyrard, 
with  a  sort  of  mllenrlcr  nioutli  and 

Sel)ble8  shut  inside,  was  somewhat 
ifferent.  Comiptea  from  the  Port. 
mmoUia,  the  name  of  such  a  vessel. 
The  Frenth  liave  also  in  this  sense 
gargouUttCj  and  a  word  yanjouilU,  our 
meoieval  gargoyle;  all  derivations  from 
(jorga,  garqa,  qortjf,  'the  tliroat,'  found 
in  all  the  Koioauue  tongues.  T<m 
OringU  shows  that  word  k  used 
in  the  W.  Indies. 

If.gg  _t4irhe«ie  cruses  are  called  OOTgO- 
lttUk."—L{Htcho(^n,  eO;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  201]. 

1G99.  — In  Debry^  vu.  28,  the  word  is 
written  OoTfOlane. 

c.  ItllO.  -"II  y  a  une  \nhco  <lo  tcrre  fort 
delicate,  et  toute  perceo  de  iwtits  trous 
fiypnniMt  Ot  an  dedans  y  a  de  petites  piorrea 
qui  ne  peuvent  sortir,  c'ost  jiour  nettoyer  le 
rase,  lis  appellent  cela  gai^rovletts :  I*ean 
n'en  sorte  tjuo  peu  h  la  fois."— P.vmrrf  d^- 
Laval,  ii.  43;  [Hak  Soc.  iL  74,  and  see  i. 
829}. 

[1616.—".  .  .  6  QofOklto."— i^oifer, 

Leturt,  iv.  198.] 
1948.— ""Hiey  all  drink  out  of  Ooiselanea, 

that  is  out  of  a  Pot  with  a  Spout,  without 
setting  the  Mouth  thereto."— T.  Va»  i^- 
6eryer«  Fefiye,  87. 

c.  1670.— "Quand  on  est  k  la  maison  on  a 
de«  QouTgonlettee  ou  aifjuiferes  d'une  cer- 
taine  pierre  iK)ronse.  "— /Wn/rr  (od.  Amst.), 
it  214  ;  [and  couip.  ©d.  VotuUiblt,  3j6J. 

1668.—"  L'on  donne  k  chaonn  de  oeuz 
^pu  lenr  naUienr  ooodnit  dans  winlw 


prisons,  un  pot  de  terra  pMn  d'oan  pour  m 

faver.  till  autre  plus  propre  de  oeux  qu'on 
api>elle  OurgOleta,  auasi  plain  d'eau  pour 
boire. ZMlbn,  JM.  de  einqukitim  dt  Qm, 

136. 

c.  1690. —  "The  Siamese,  Malays,  and 
M;ica,'i.-vir  people  have  the  art  of  making 
from  the  larger  coco-nut  .shells  mwtt  elegant 
drinking  vessels,  cujwi,  and  those  other 
receptAcles  for  water  to  drink  oalled  Qor- 
gelette,  which  thev  set  with  rihmr,  and 
which  no  doubt  by  the  ignorant  are  8uppf>'*ed 
to  be  made  of  the  precious  Maldive  cooos." 
-ilamplUiM,  I.  iiL 

1698.  — "The  name  wav  they  have  of 
cooling  their  Liquors,  by  a  wet  cloth 
wrapped  about  their  Qaignleta  and  Jars, 
which  are  Tessels  made  of  a  porons  Kind  of 
h^rth." — Fryer,  47. 

172S. — "Howerer,  they  were  nraefa  aston- 
ished that  the  water  in  the  CKUfOleU  in 
that  tremendous  heat,  espeoially  ont  of 
di>ors,  was  foond  quite  cold.'  — K«lM<i^ 

1766._"I  jHjrfoctly  remember havfng  add 
tli.At  it  would  not  l>c  iimi.ss  for  General 
Carooo  to  have  a  man  with  a  Ooglet  of 
water  ready  to  pour  on  his  hand,  whenever 
he  should  begin  to  grow  warm  in  debate."— 
Lord  CUve,C<mm,  Fori  WilHam,  Jan.  S9. 
In  Long,  406. 

1829.  —  "  Dressing  in  a  hurry,  find  the 
drunken  bheesty  .  .  .  has  mistaken  your 
lKX)t  f(jr  the  goglet  in  which  you  carry  ]^onr 
water  on  the  line  of  march."  — oAtftp's 
Afemoirt,  ii.  149. 

c.  1830. — "I  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
bottle  of  very  tolerable  rum,  some  salt  junk, 
•omo  Uaenit,  and  a  gogltt)  or  porous  earthen 
jar  of  water,  with  some  M^ual  dgan." — 
Tim  Cringle,  ed.  1863, 162. 

1882. — "  Huffwan  aent  for  a  woman  named 

Joada,  and  handing  her  some  ■tnrulent  noison 
folded  up  in  a  piece  of  jmper,  said,  '  If  you 
can  throw  this  into  Hnssun's  gugglet,  he  on 
drinking  a  mouthful  or  two  of  water  will 
instantly  bring  up  his  liver  pioeaHnaal."*— 
Herklots^  Qaiwon-f- Islam,  156. 

IS.'t.'i.— "To  do  it  (ffild  the  Rangoon 
Pagoda)  they  have  enveloped  the  whole  in 

nil  extraordinary  soaffol'lmc  "f  Knmbow, 
which  looks  as  if  they  had  l>oen  enclosing 
the  pagoda  in  besketwork  to  keep  it  from 
breatcing,  as  von  would  do  with  a  water 

Sfflet  for  a  odt  journey.'*— In  BluekwomTM 
May,  1858. 

OOCK),  OOdA,  n.p.    A  town  on 

the  inner  or  eastern  shore  of  Kattywar 
Penin.iula,  formerly  a  .seaport  of  some 
importance,  with  an  anchors^  sheltered 
b]rthe  Isle  of  Ftoram  (the  Bemm  of  the 
quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta).  Gogo 
appears  in  the  Ciitalan  map  of  1376. 
Two  of  the  extracts  will  show  how 
this  unhappy  city  iMtd  tofloJiier  at  the 
hands  of  the  PortagUMe.  Gk^  ia  now 
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superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  Bhau- 
aagv,  8  m.  distant 

1321.— "Dated  from  Caga  the  12th  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1321."— 
LeUer  o/  Fr.  JordoAU*,  in  Caihajf,  fto.  i.  228. 

e.  IMS.— "  W«  departed  from  Beiram  and 

arrived  next  day  i\t  the  city  of  ^tUol,  which 
is  larvre,  and  jtosHCKHcs  extensive  baouri.  We 
anchorod  4  miles  off  bocauM  of  the  ebb 

ado."— Ibn  JiiiUita,  iv.  60. 

1581.  — "The  (lovomur  (Nuno  da  Cunha) 
.  .  .  t<«jk  Loun>c  l  to  order  a  fleet  to  remain 
twrhind  to  make  war  u{ion  Cumbaya,  leaving 
Antonio  de  Saldanha  with  &0  sail',  to  wit :  4 
galeons,  and  the  rest  galleys  and  pttW»ts, 
and  rowing-veiwels  of  the  King's,  with  tximc 

Jirirato  ones  eager  t<>  n  nKiin,  in  the  ^'reed 
or  prize.  And  in  this  fleet  there  stayed 
lOOO  men  with  good  will  for  the  plunder 
before  them,  and  many  honoared  gentlemen 
and  captains.  And  running  up  the  Oulf 
they  came  to  a  city  called  Qoga,  |»oopled  by 
rich  mercbanta ;  and  the  fleet  entering  bv 
the  river  ravaged  H  by  fire  and  sword, 
•laying  much  people.  .  .   " — Correa,  iii.  418. 

fel590.— "Oliogeh."   Bee  under  8UB- 

1G02.— ".  .  ,  the  city  of  Oogi,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent  in 
trafllo,  wealth  and  power  of  all  those  of 
Cambaye.  .  .  .  This  city  lies  almost  at  the 
head  at  the  Gulf,  on  the  western  side, 
spreading  over  a  level  plain,  and  from 
certain  ruins  of  buildings  still  visible,  seems 
to  have  been  in  old  times  a  very  great 
pkee,  and  under  the  dominion  of  owtetn 
foreigneri.''— Cbefts  17.  vff.  eapi  5. 

1614. — "^nie  passage  acrom  from  Hurrate 
to  fkotgk  is  very  ihorL  and  ao  the  three 
floeti^  starting  at  4  in  oie  mondng,  airired 

there  nt  nightfall.  ,  .  .  The  next  day  the 
Purfuguose  returned  ashore  to  bum  the  city 
.  .  .  and  entering  the  city  they  set  fire  to 
it  in  all  auartera^  and  it  besan  to  blaie 
wMi  eoeh  niry  tbat  there  was  minit  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandize  {/asendcs  de  pm-U), 
which  wa.s  a  huge  loss  to  the  M<x>rs.  .  .  . 
After  the  burning  of  the  city  they  nVMxie 
these  9  damL  iMHh  eapteine  and  soldiers 
wtent  wHa  the  abnndanoe  of  Iheir  booty, 
and  the  fleet  stood  for  Dfo,  takinp,  besides 
the  goods  that  were  on  board,  many  boats 
in  tow  laden  with  the  •sow.'*-- JBeeonw, 
Dfcada,  333. 

[c.  1660. — "  A  man  on  foot  going  by  land 
to  a  small  village  named  the  Gauges,  and 
from  thence  crossing  the  end  of  the  Gulf, 
«aa  go  from  Din  to  Snrat  in  four  or  five 
days.  .  .  ."—Tarrmirr,  ed.  Ball,  ii.  37.] 

1727.—"  Goga  is  a  pretty  large  Town  .  .  . 
has  some  Trade.  ...  It  has  Uie  Conveni- 
ences  of  a  Harbour  for  the  lareest  Shi] 


ences  of  a  Harbour  for  tne  laigest  olups, 
though  they  lie  dry  on  soft  Wad  at  finr 
Watar."— 2.  MmmOim,  L  UL 


This 


OOQOLLA,  OOGALA,  u.p. 
is  still  tlie  luunA  of  a  village 
pcnuuolir  siiidjr  tjpl^  of  tbtnuBBliady 


on  a 


opposite  to  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Dill,  and  formerly  itself  a  Uxtt  It 
was  known  in  tlic  16th  century  as  the 
Villa  dos  liumex^  because  Melique  Az 
(Malik  Ayftz,  the  Mahom.  Oovemor), 
not  much  trusting  the  R\unes  (i.e.  the 
Turkish  Mercenaries^  "  or  willing  that 
they  should  be  within  the  Fortress, 
sent  them  to  dwell  thereu"  {Bamm, 
II.  iii.  cap.  5). 

1525.-"!^  djo  e  gsfoUa  a  el  Roy  de 
Cambaya  treee  layqnas  em  tangas  .  .  .  ziij 

laiqu©«." — I^nnhran^a,  34. 

1^— In  UUeUio,  Tombo,  230,  239,  we  find 
"  Alftmdegna  de  Onegnalaa." 

l.'>3l).  -".  .  .  terminating  in  a  \or\\i  mid 
uarrow  tongue  of  sand,  on  which  stands  a 
fort  which  they  call  Gontla,  and  the 
Portuguese  the  Villa  dos  Humrs.  On  the 
tx>int  of  this  tongue  the  Portuguese  made  a 
oeautiful  niuiid  bulwark."— JoAs  de  OutrOt 
/*nmeiro  RoUiro^  p.  218. 

QOLAH,  s.  Hind,  gdta  (from  gol^ 
'  round ').  A  .store-house  for  grain  or 
siilt ;  so  called  from  the  typical  form 
of  such  store-houses  in  many  parts  of 
India,  viz,  a  circular  wall  of  nuid 
with  a  conical  roof.  [One  of  the  most 
famous  of  theee  is  the  at  Pstasa, 
complstsd  in  1786^  but  never  need.] 

[1785.— "We  visited  the  Gola,  a  building 
intended  for  a  public  granary."— In  Forbt*. 
Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  445.] 

1810. —  "The  golah,  or  warahoassw"— 

WillUuruuM,  V.  M.  ii.  343. 

1878. — "The  villagers,  who  wore  really  in 
want  of  food,  and  maddened  by  the  sight  of 
thorn  golahs  stored  with  grain,  ooura  not 
re.sist  the  temptation  to  help  thliniseiT«a" — 

Lij'f  iH  Oie  Mi^uuilj  ii.  77. 

GOLD    MOHUR    FLOWEB,  s. 

Caetai^nia  pulcherrima^  Sw.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  H.  gtUmor, 

which  is  not  in  the  dict  ionaries,  but  is 
said  to  uwmi  *  peacock-flower.' 

[1877.—"  The  crowd  began  to  press  to  the 
great  Oool-mohnr  tree."— itUnrttse^  CUy  of 
SunAint,  ilL  W.] 

OOLE,  8.  The  main  body  of  en 

army  in  array;  a  clustered  IxKly  of 
troops  ;  an  irregular  squadron  of  liorfe- 
men.  P. — H.  yliol;  perliaps  a  con- 
fusion with  the  Arab,  jatu  (gaul),  *a 
troop ' :  [but  Pktt«  connects  it  with 
Skt.  kulii,  'an  a-swemldage ']. 

1607. — "  As  the  right  and  left  are  called 
BerftnghiU-  and  Sew&ogh&r  .  .  .  and  are  not 
included  in  the  osntra  whioh  they  call  idifll, 

vst  belw  to  tte 


the  fwht  asri 
gMU.  — BoAcr,  287. 
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180a— **Wb«i  vitliin  nmIi,  be  fired  ft 

fow  rounds,  on  which  I  formed  my  men 
iDtx>  two  gholes.  .  .  .  Both  gholes  at- 
twrnpted  to  turn  hia  flanks,  but  the  men 
bahavMl  ill.  and  we  were  repulsed."— 
Amiur,  MU.  Mem,  I  288. 

1849.—"  About  this  time  a  largo  gole  of 
bcneeniea  came  on  towarde  me,  and  I  pro- 
poeed  to  eharge ;  but  aa  they  turned  »t  onee 
from  the  fire  uf  the  pirns,  and  na  there  wm  a 
nnlMi  in  front,  I  refrained  from  advancing 
after  them." — Brioadifr  Locttcoijd,  Reixirtof 

OOMASTA,  OOKASHTAH,  s. 

Hinrj.  from  Pers.  (jumdshUih^  jwrt. 
'  appointed,  dtlecuted.'  A  native  agent 
or  factor.  In  Madras  the  modem  ap- 
plication is  U-t  a  derk  iat  veniacalar 
correspondence. 

1747,—"  As  for  the  Salem  Cloth  they  beg 
leave  to  defer  settling  any  Price  for  that 
sort  till  thoy  con  bo  advised  from  the  Ooa 
MtetanO)  in  that  Province."—/).  ^.  David 
Consii.,  Iby  11.  B1&  Beeords  an  India 
Ortice. 

176SL — "You  will  direct  the  gentleman, 
OomaitahB,  Mutuuuddia  (see  MOOT- 
BUDDY),  and  Mooruhus,  and  other  offioen 

of  the  Eii^'lish  Company  to  relinquish  thoir 
faruu,  taahui  (see  TALOOK),  gnii|rMi  ^d 
Mlaki."— rA«  NMb  to  lAe  Gummart  in  Fm 
Sittari,  i,  229. 

1776. —  "The  Magistrate  shall  appoint 
aome  one  person  his  gomastah  or  Agivnt  in 
each  Town."— //<i/W'jf  C'«/c,  hb. 

1778. —  "The   Company   determining  if 

iiossiblo  to  ri  ^t.iro  their  investment  to  the 
ormer  condition  .  .  .  sent  gOPaitaha,  or 
Oentoo  factors  in  their  own  pay."— Olraie, 
ed.  1803,  ii.  57. 

c.  1785. — '*  I  wrote  an  order  to  my 
OTimaitrllh  in  the  factory  of  Hughly." — 
Uarracciolxt  Life  oj  Cliir,  lii.  448. 

1817.  — "The  banyan  hires  a  species  of 
broker,  cjillcd  a  Qomaatah,  at  ao  mudii  a 
month."— J#i7/',«  iri'f.  iii.  13. 

1887.—".  .  .  (The  liajah)  sent  us  a  very 
good  breakfast ;  when  wo  hud  eaten  it,  his 
gjlimaihtt  (a  flort  of  secretary,  at  least  more 
like  that  than  anything  else)  oame  to 
aay  .  .  r—LeUen/nm  Mtkbras,  128. 

CK)MBBOON,  n.p.  The  old  name 
in  European  docunienta  at  the  place 
on  the  Persian  Gnlf  now  known  aa 
Bandar  'Abbds^  or  'Abbdsi.  The  latter 
name  was  given  to  it  when  Shah 
'Abbas,  after  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  island  city  of  Hormuz, 
e^itahlish^  a  port  there.  The  site 
whidi  lie  sele(  t<'d  was  the  little  town 
of  Qamrun.  This  had  lieen  occujiied 
liV  the  Portuguese,  who  took  it  from 
l£e  *King  of  Lar'  in  1612,  but  two 
years  later  it  was  takea  by  the  Shih. 


The  name  ia  aaid  (in  the  €kog.  Magcaine, 

i.  17)  to  be  Turkish,  meaning  'a 
Custom  House.*  The  word  alluded  to 
is  prolKvbly  gumrxik^  which  has  that 
meaning,  and  which  is  agMxi,  through 
Low  Greek,  from  the  Latin  cimmerduvi. 
But  this  etymology  of  the  name  seeuia 
hardly  probable.  That  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  A.  Hamilton  below  ia 
from  Pers.  kamrun^  *a  shrimp,*  or 
Port.  cuvuiraOf  meaning  the  same. 

The  first  mention  of  Gombroon  itii  - 
the  E.  I.  Papers  seems  to  be  in  1610, 
when  Ediumid  Couuok,  the  Company  ';!, 
chief  agent  in  the  Ouli^  calls  it 
braun,  the  best  ])ort  in  all  Persia,"  and 
"that  hopeful  and  glorious  port  of 
Gombroon "  (Sninsburju  i.  484-5  ; 
[Foster,  Lett^s,  iv.  264J).  There  was 
an  English  factory  here  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Hormuz,  and  it  con- 
tinited  to  be  maintained  in  1750,  wh^n 
it  was  taken  by  the  Conite  d'Estain^'. 
The  factor)'  was  re-established,  but 
ceased  to  exist  a  year  or  two  after. 

[l.%f).— " /{flwjrfw  Gombmc,  so-called  ia 
Persian  and  Turki.sh,  which  means  Custom* 
houae."— i^«*ere  J/o»ao'$  Oweriamd  Jmnujh 
An*.  Maritim.  e  Cwoa.  aer.  4.  p.  817.] 

1614. — (The  Captain-major)  "nnderofdeiv 

of  Dora  Liii.s  da  Gama  returned  to  succour 
ComoriO,  but  found  the  enemy's  fleet 
already  there  and  the  fort  .surrendered.  .  .  . 
Newa  which  was  heard  by  Dom  Luia  da 
Gama  and  moat  of  the  people  of  Orrnnafn 
such  way  as  mi(;ht  be  expected,  some  of 
the  old  folks  of  Omitiz  prognosticating  at 
once  that  in  losing  Comor&b  Ormuz  itself 
would  be  loet  before  long,  seeing  that  the 
former  was  Uke  a  barbican  or  outwork  on 
which  therag^of  the  Feraian  enemy  s]>«Mit 
j  itself,  giving  time  to  Ormuz  to  pre|>are 
against  their  ooming  thtther." — Beoarre^ 
Lfecada,  349. 

1622. — "That  evening,  at  two  houn  of  tha 
night,  we  started  from  below  that  toe  tree, 
and  after  tiaTelling  about  a  league  and  a 
belf  ...  we  BiriTed  here  in  &miharii,  a 

place  of  decent  size  and  population  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  the  Persians  now-a-days, 
laying  aside  as  it  were  the  old  aamo^  oaU 
the  *  Port  of  Abbas, '  beoanae  it  wm  wieateJ 

from  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  poaaeeaed 

it,  in  the  time  of  the  [>rcsent  Kinp  AbVios.'* 
—I\  della  ValU,  it.  413 ;  (.in  Hak.  HiX,  i.  8. 

he  ealla  it  Oonlm]. 

o.  1630.— "  Ghunbrown  (or  Oomroon,  aa 
aome  pronounce  it)  ia  by  moat  Pecaians 
KoT*  i^ox^"   eald   Bander  or  tiie  Port 

Towno  .  .  .  some  (I nit  I  t'orniuend  them 
not)  write  it  Uamroxi,  others  Uomroxo,  and 
other-some  Cummeroon.  ...  A  Towne  it  ia 
of  no  Anttquity,  rinng  daily  out  of  the 
ruinea  ef  late  riorimu  (now  meet  wretched). 
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1878.— "The  Sailors  had  Htipmatixed  this 
place  of  ita  Excessive  Heat,  with  this  snrciwti- 
cal  Saying,  That  then  tou  but  on  Jnrh-Dml 
ittirrm  OombtVOMl  tuut  H'M.**^Fn/er,  224. 

Fn'or  in  anothen  place  (marginal  rubric, 

L331)  says:  "Oombroon  ware,  made  of 
rth,  the  best  next  China."  Was  this  one 
of  the  sites  of  mantifacturo  of  the  Persian 
porcelain  DOW  8o  highly  prised  ?  ["Tbemidn 
varieties  of  this  PerHo-Chinoso  ware  are  tt» 
following: — (1)  A  sort  of  semi-porcelain* 
called  by  English  dealers,  <itiite  without 
reai»)n,  '^(ionJjroon  ware,'  which  is  pan 
white  and  i^emi-transparent,  but,  nnlike 
Chineie  porcelain,  ia  soft  and  friable  where 
not  protected  by  the  glaae."— ifaty.  Jirit, 
9th  ed.  xix.  621.]  ' 

1727.— "This  Oombroon  was  formerly  a 
Pishing  Town,  and  when  Shtvr  began 
to  build  it,  had  its  A jijK;lIatinij  from  the 
i*ortugueze,  in  Derision,  because  it  was  a 
good  place  for  catching  Pk»wns  and 
ohrimps,  which  they  call  Cameroac."-- il. 
HomilUm,  i.  92 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  93]. 

1762.— "As  this  officer  (Comte  d'Estaing) 
.  .  .  broke  his  faxaim  bj  taking  and  de- 
stroying our  aeraements  at  Oombroon,  and 
u|Hm  the  WO'*!  Cixist  of  Sumatra,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  a  prisoner  of  war,  we  have 
laid  before  his  Majesty  a  true  state  of  the 
oaae."-InZ^,28a. 

OOlCUTi,  s.    Malay  gumuU  [Scott 

gives  ijdmuti].  A  rnhntawv  reseiiililing 
horsehair,  and  fornuiic  excellent  cord- 
age (the  eabot  ruaros  of  the  Pwtuguese 
— Mnrre^  Kata-Kata  Makuftm^  p.  92), 
sometimes  improperly  called  coir 
((j-v.),  whicb  18  produced  by  a  i«tliii 
growing  in  the  Ardiipelago,  Arenga 
tsiirrharifern,  Liibill.  (Bnraams  Gomutm, 
Ltivir.).  Tlie  tree  aLio  furnijjhes  lalams 
or  reed-pens  for  writing,  and  the 
niatorial  Tor  tlie  poismiod  arrows  n.sed 
with  the  blow-tube.  Tlie  name  of  the 
palm  itadf  in  Malay  is  anau.  (See 
8AOWIRE.)  There  is  a  very  interesting 
acoount  of  lliis  jxihn  ill  Ii'n/n]ihii(j^,  Iffrb. 
Amb^  i.  pL  xiii.  Uampier  speaks  of 
the  fibie  thiu : 

16M,— .  .  There  is  another  sort  of 
Ooiro  oaUes  .  .  .  that  are  black,  and  more 
atraog  and  lasting,  and  are  made  of  .Strings 
that  grow  like  Horse-hair  at  the  Heads  of 
certain  Trees,  almost  like  the  Coco-trees. 
This  sort  comes  mostly  fnm  the  Island  of 
Timor.  "— i.  295. 

GONG,  a.  This  word  appears  to  be 
Malay  (or,  according  to  Crawfurd, 
originally  Javanese),  gong  or  agong. 
("The  word  gong  ia  often  aaid  to  be 
Chinese.  Clifford  and  Swettenliam  so 
mark  it ;  but  no  one  seems  to  1h'  able 
to  point  out  the  Chinese  original" 
(SeoU,  ifoloyoii  ITordim  .Sh^AU^  63).] 
2b 


Its  well-known  application  is  to  a 
disk  of  thin  bell -metal,  which  when 
struck  with  a  mallet,  yields  mttsical 
notes,  and  is  used  in  the  further  east 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bell,   f "  The  name 
gong,  agong,  is  oonridered  to  oe  imitative 
or  suggestive  of  the  sound  which  the 
instrument  produces"  (.S'ro^/,  loc.  at. 
61).]    Marcel  Devic  .sjiys  that  the  word 
exi.Hts   in   all   the  languages  of  the 
ArLhi|»elago  ;  [for  the  variantji  see  Sfo«, 
lor.  cit.].    He  dehnes  it  as  meaning 
"  instroment  de  mtiaque  ausBi  appeU 
tam  tam";  but  see  under  TOM-TOM. 
The  great  drum,  to  which  Dampier 
applies  the  name,  was  used  like  the 
metallic  gong  for  striking  the  hour. 
Systems  of  gongs  variously  arranged 
form  luirmonious  musical  instruments 
among  the  Burmese,  and  8^  more 
t'lal>orately  among  the  Javanese. 

The  wonl  is  commonly  applied  by 
Anglo-Indians  also  to  the  H.  ghantd 
(gantOj  Dec.)  or  ghart,  a  thicker  metal 
flisf,  not  musical,  us<»d  in  India  for 
striking  the  hour  (see  QHITBRY).  The 
gong  being  used  to  strike  the  hour, 
we  find  tlie  word  applied  by  Fryer 
(like  gurry)  to  the  nour  itself,  or 
interval  denoted. 

e.  1600.— **  In  the  taorning  before  day  the 

Oenerall  did  strike  his  Qongo,  which  is  an 
instrument  of  War  that  soundeth  like  a 
Bell." — (This  was  in  Africa,  near  Bon^ielaj. 
Advtni.  of  Andrew  liaitfl,  in  I'urdnu,  li.  970. 

1678. — "They  have  no  Wntchos  nor  Hour- 
Glasses,  but  measure  Time  by  the  dropping 
of  Water  out  of  a  Brass  Bason,  which  holds 
a  Ohong,  or  less  than  half  an  Hour ;  when 
they  strike  once  distinctly,  to  tell  them  it's 
the  First  Ohong,  which' i.s  renewed  at  the 
Second  Ghong  for  Two,  nrifl  so  'ITirco  at  the 
End  of  it  till  they  come  to  Kitrht  ;  when  they 
strike  on  |tho  Bra-ss  Vessel  at  their  liberty 
to  ffire  notice  the  Pvre  (see  FUHUR)  is  out, 
and  at  last  strike  One  leisurely  to  tell  them 
it  ia  the  First  Port."—Fnffr,  186. 

1686.  —  In  the  Sultaa's  Moaque  (at 
Mindanao)  fliere  Is  a  great  Dnun  with  Mit 

one  Head,  called  a  Oong;  which  is  instead 
of  a  (.'lock.  This  Gtong  is  beaten  at  12  a 
(  lock,  at 6,  and  9"— Dampier,  i.  3*3. 

1726.— "Those  gfongs  (gongen)  are  beaten 
Tery  gently  .at  the  time  when  the  Prince  is 
goini;  to  flUMce  hia  appeanuioe."— FotoKi^ 
IV.  68. 

176(MS2.—*<  Besides  theM  (in  China)  they 

have  little  drums,  great  and  small  kettle 
drums,  gungungs  or  round  brass  bosooB  like 
frying  ^•aar^OU^  Tona^  248. 

1817.— 

"  War  music  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 
With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendoOB 
cAaxao,"—LaUa  Rookhy  MoheoMia, 
poetiy! 
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1878. — **.  .  .  le  nom  pl^b^ien  .  .  .  sonmi 
dana  1m  mIod*.  .  .  .  Cmnmo  un  coun  do 
oymbale,  an  de  cea  gongs  qui  snr  les  th«[itres 
CM  f^rie  annoQoent  les  apparitions  fantaa- 
iiifamr—Alph,  Ikmdd,  Le  iVUoA,  cb.  4. 

OOODBT,  s.  A  quilt;  H.  gudri. 
\Thegi4driy  as  difltinguished  from  tne 
razdi  (see  BOZYEX  is  the  bundle  of 
rags  on  which  Fakirs  aud  the  very 
poorest  people  sleep.] 

1698.— "They  make  alw  fairo  couerliU, 
which  they  call  Qodoriins  [or]  Ckdcbas, 
which  are  very  fairo  and  pleaaanttottia  eye, 
stitchofl  with  silke  ;  ana  nl.no  of  cotton  of 
^  oolours  and  stitohingw."  — Li'iucAotea, 
oh.  9 ;  [Bak.  Boo.  i.  81]. 

c.  1610. — '*  Lfcs  matelats  et  los  couvertnros 
■out  de  aoye  ou  do  tuille  de  colon  faQoun^e 
k  toil  tea  series  de  fi^oires  et  oouleur.  lis* 
anpellent  cela  CKmUzins."  — /V«itf  de 
Laml,  ii.  3 ;  [Hak.  8oo.  ii.'4]. 

1653. — "Ckmdzin  Oist  m  terme  lodou  et 
Portuffai%  qni  signifla  daa  ooauertaros 
pioqulea  de  eotton.**— 2te  la  BmUbufe-U- 
Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  6S9. 

[1819.— "He  diraotod  him  to  go  to  hia 
place,  and  take  a  fOdbn  of  liia  (a  kind  of 
old  iMitchcd  countarume  of  shreds,  which 
Fuqueors  frequently  itKTe  to  lie  down  upon 
and  throw  over  thMT  diontdoni)."— 3V.  Lit. 
Soc.  Bo.  u  113.3 

OOOCFUL,  8.  H.  augalf  guggul,  Skt 

guggtda,  gitgrfulv.  Tne  aroTnatir  ^im- 
resin  of  the  lidlmnwdeiuiron  Muknl^ 
"Eiodkvt  {AmyrU  ngallotha^  Roxb.X  the 
inukl  of  the  Aralw,  and  piierally 
supposed  to  be  the  bdellium  of  the 
ancientd.  It  is  imported  from  the 
Beyla  territory,  we^t  of  Sind  (si'»*  Bo. 
Chvt.  SeUdiont  (N.S.),  No.  xvii.  ]>.  326). 

ir.2'i.— {Prices  at  Cambay).  "Onfall 
d'oruniuz  (the  nmund),  16  fed^at." — Lem- 
traafOi  48. 

1813.— "Ctogul  is  a  speoiea  of  bitumen 
much  used  at  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
Indiu,  for  {minting  the  bottom  cf  abips."— 
MUbum,  i.  137. 

QOOJUB,  ii.p.  H.  dfijnr,  Skt.  Gurj- 
jara.  The  name  of  a  great  Hindu 
clan,  very  nnmerous  in  tribes  and  in 
!>opulati<>n  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  from  tlie  huhis  to 
Rohilkhand.  In  the  Delhi  territory 
•lid  tli«  Doab  ther  were  formerly 
notorious  for  thieving  prnpeiisitif.s, 
and  are  still  much  addicted  to  cattle- 
theft  ;  and  they  are  never  such  steady 
and  industrious  enltiTators  as  the  JOU, 
amoiif;  whose  villages  they  are  so 
largely  interspersed.  In  the  Puigab 
they  are  ILwommedanB.  Their  ex* 


tensive  ditt'usion  is  illustrated  by 
their  having  given  name  to  Gujartt 
(see  QOOZEKAT)  as  well  as  to  Gnjrdt 
and  Gnjranxcdla  in  the  Punjab.  And 
during  the  I8th  century  a  great  part  of 
Saharanpur  District  in  the  Northern 
Doab  was  also  called  Gujrdt  (aeeEUiU'B 
Race 8^  by  Btarn-es^  i.  99  sttqq.). 

1519.—"  In  the  hill-country  l>etweon  NilAb 
and  Behreh  .  .  .  and  adjoining  to  the  hill- 
country  of  KMhiBir,  aro  tho  Jats^  Qqjsra, 
and  many  oUmp  smo  of  rftnllar  tribes."— 
M«vMin  o/Bahttt  2W. 

[178&.— "The  rood  is  infested  by  tribes  of 
banditti  eaUed  goognn  and  mewattiao."— 

inAiM0r.ir<8i.2ttd«i.  n.m] 


0OOLAIL,  8.    A  petlet-bow.  H. 

gulfly  proljably  from  Skt.  gnAa,  gnh^ 
the  pellet  u.sed.  [It  is  the  Arabic 
Kan:i-al'hi7uluk^  by  using  which  the 
unlucky  Prince  in  the  First  Kalandarti 
Tak'  got  into  tnmble  with  the  Waiir 
{Burton,  Arab.  .VtV/Zifx,  i.  98).] 

1560.— Busbock  xjHjaks  of  l>eitig  much 
annoyed  with  the  multitude  and  impudence 
of  kites  at  CoostantiiMqile :  "ago  interim 
cum  nrnn^^H  baUata  post  oohimnam  sto, 
modo  huju.H,  modo  ilHus  c.iudao  vcl  nlanuB, 
ut  cssos  tulerit,  pinnas  leutaceis  globis 
Terberana,  donee  mortifero  iottt  unam  nut 
alteram  percuasam  deoutio.  .  .  ."—Butbeq, 
Kplst.  iii.  p.  168. 

[c.  1590.— "From  thopenenil  u'-o  of  pellet 
bows  which  are  fitted  with  bowstrings, 
sparrows  are  rery  sosroe  (in  Kashmir). — 
-Ita,  ad.  Jorrrtt,  ii.  351.  In  the  firijrinal 
hamdH-i-ffuroha,  gtiro/uu  according  to  ^tn- 
pais,  Diet.,  being  "a  ball  .  .  .Mil  for  a 
cannon,  balista,  or  cro««-lw>w."] 

1800. — "  O  for  a  Uom-Imw  to  hit  him  in 
the  •yT—Twe^  JKght,  ii.  5. 

"  ChiMron  will  sht>rtly  take  him  for  a  wulK 
And  «et  their  nfime-hnrt  in  hi«  forehead." 

Bmiim.  <l-  Ffet.,  A  Kiwj  and  No  King,  V. 
f  1870.— "  The  Oooleil-bana,  or  pellct-bow, 

generally  lu^ed  as  a  weajKju  again«t  crows,  is 

capable  of  infiiotiog  rather  severe  injuries." 

— CK«wrf,  Ind.  Mm.  Jmritprudmfey  W?.] 

GOOLMAUL,  OOOLMOOL,  s.  H. 
Qol-mdl^  *  confusion,  jumble';  gol-mdl 
hamdt  *to  make  a  mess.' 

[1877,_'»The  boy  has  made  such  a  gol- 
mol(ttproar)  about  religion  that  there  is  a 
risk  to  aaving  anything  to  do  with  him."— 


[GOOMTBE,  n.p.  A  river  of  the 

N.W.P.,  risinp  in  the  Shahjahanpur 
District,  and  flowing  past  the  cities  of 
Luck  now  and  Jaunpur,  and  joining 
the  Oaogea  between  Benares  ana 
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Gbazipur.  Tlie  iKjpular  derivation  of 
tiie  nauie,  as  in  tne  quuUtiuii,  is,  as  if 
OhSmti^  ifrom  H.  gM^nd,  *to  wind,' 
in  allusion  to  its  winding  course.  It 
in  really  from  Skt.  gonuUt^  *hch  in 
cattle.' 

[1848.— "The  Ohuatl,  iriiidh  taliw  its 

name  from  its  windings  ,  .  ,**-~Bujfet$^ 
iUcoU.  qf2i.  India,  mj 

OOOHT,  8.  H.  j^fin/fc,  guth.  A 
kind  of  pony  of  the  N.  Hunalayas, 

strong  but  clumsy, 

c  1590. — "  In  the  nurthorn  mountainous 
districts  of  Hindustan  a  kind  of  small  but 
strong  horses  is  bred,  which  is  called  gut ; 
and  in  the  confines  of  Bengal,  near  Kiich, 
another  kind  of  horM.'.s  ixjcurs,  which  rank 
between  the  gvl  and  Turkijth  horses,  and 
an  ealled  iUifium,  (see  TANOUN) ;  tbey 
are  strooff  and  po«ecful."-'iiiii|  L 188 ;  [also 
see  ii.  280]. 

1800.— *«  On  tlM  farther  ride  of  0«m^ 

lyeth  a  verj'  mighty  Prince,  called  Hauur 
Rodorotc,  holding  a  mountainotut  (x)uutrey 
.  .  .  thenoe  ootnmeth  much  Muake,  and 
beere  k  a  great  breed  of  a  smaU  kind  of 
Horse,  oalled  CKmta,  a  true  traTeOiiig  soale- 
cliffe  beast."— ir.  /iwcA,  in  Pi'rduu,!.  438. 

1831.—"  In  Cashmere  I  shall  buy,  with- 
out regard  to  price,  the  best  ghounte  in 
mel.'WaetiMRMNil'j  LtUm,  B.T.  i.  288. 

1838. — "Give  your  gllnthhis  head  and  he 
win  carry  you  safely  .  .  .  any  horse  would 
have  struggled,  and  been  killed  ;  these 
gtatha  appear  to  understand  that  they 
nraet  be  quiet,  and  their  mastar  will  help 
them."— Aini^  Fwrka,  Wamitria^  a 
I'tlgrim,  ii.  228. 

OOOSKA,OOOBKALLT»n.p.  H. 

Gurkhd,  Gurhhll'i.  The  name  f)f  the 
race  now  dominant  in  Nepal,  and 
Ukmg  their  luuiie  from  a  town  so 
called  53  miles  W.  of  Khatmandu. 
[The  name  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Skt.  go-niksha^  *  oow-keepcr.'  For  the 
early  history  Me  Wright^  H.  cf  Nepdl^ 
1471  They  are  probaMy  the  bf.st 
soldiers  of  modern  India,  and  several 
niguneiito  of  the  Anglo-IndiAn  army 
are  recruited  from  the  tribe. 

1767. — "I  Ixlieve.  Sir.  \  uu  have  V>ofore 
been  aojuaintcHl  with  tho  sitimtion  of  Nipal, 
which  has  long  been  bcHioged  by  the  Goor- 
eolly  B&j&h."—lAiUr /rvm  Ck^f  at  /'olna, 
in  Long,  528. 

f  „    ""Hie  Bajah  bdng  now  dispoe- 

seiMcd  of  his  counted,  and  shut  up  in  his 
capital  by  the  Rajah  of  Ooerculiah,  the 
usual  channel  of  commerce  has  been  ob- 
structed."—£fe(ter  from  Council  to  EJ.  Co., 
In  FsreM,  Vim  <(f  Bengal,  App.  36.] 


OOOBOO,  s.  H.  gura,  Skt.  guru; 
a  spiritual  teacher,  a  (Hindu)  priest. 

(Ancient). — "  That  brahman  is  called  guru 
who  performs  according  to  rule  the  rites 
on  concepticm  and  the  like,  and  feeds  (the 
child)  wi&  riee (for  tlie  lint  ttney."— Jfoae, 
ii.  142. 

c.  1550. — "  You  should  do  as  you  .ir© 
told  by  your  parents  and  your  Quru." — 
Jtama^ama  ot  ToUI  Dim,  by  Orotm  (1878), 
48. 

[1567.— "Osou.**   Bee  qnolatioii  under  * 

ciBIB.] 

1626.— "There  was  a  famous  Prophet  of 
the  Ethnikos,  oauad  QcKII.'*— Fureiai^  Fil' 

ffrinuige,  520. 

I     1700. — "  .  .  .  je  snis  fort  surpris  de  voir 
I      la  iK>rto  .  .  .  le  Penitent  an  o<jiier,  i|ui 
demandoit  k  parler  au  Oonxon."— Ztcttrer 
Bdif.,  X.  95. 

1810. — "Persons  of  this  clxs-s  often  keep 
little  aohools  .  .  .  and  then  are  designated 
gMTOOa;  a  term  implying  that  kmd  of 
raspect  we  entertain  for  pastors  in  genefaL" 
—  Wi/liatiuon,  V.  M.  ii.  817. 

1822.— '*  The  Adventures  of  the  OOMRW 
Paramartan ;  a  tale  in  the  Tamol  Laanafe** 
(translated  by  B.  BaUngtoa  fRNtt  ma  ori- 

final  of  Padre  Bsiehi,  written  aboat  1790> 
780),  London. 

1887.— "Bxeept  the  gnxa  of  Bombay,  no 

priest  on  earth  has  so  largo  a  power  of 
acting  on  every  weakness  of  the  female 
heart  as  a  Mormon  bishop  at  BaHlAka." — 
IHxon'i  New  Awnerioa,  830. 

OOOBUIk  8.   H.  gttral,  goreU/  the 

Himalayan  chamois ;  Xemorhoedus  (7oral 
of  Jerdon.  [CtJiuts  Goral  of  Blanfurd 
(Mammalia^  516).] 

[1821.— **  The  fleeh  was  good  and  tasted 
like  that  of  the  ghoml,  so  abundant  in  the 
hilly  belt  towards  India."— L/oyct  dt  OeranTa 
Ifmrr,,  ii.  112. 

[1886.— "On  Tuesday  we  went  to  a  new 
port  of  the  hill  to  shoot  'gurel,'  a  kind  of 
deer,  which  aeroei  a  khud,  looks  remarkably 
small  and  [more  like  a  hare  than  a  deer."— 
Lady  Dufferin^  Viceregal  Life,  235.] 

[(K)OBZEBXntDAB,  a.    P.  gun- 

barddr,  'a  mace-hearer.' 

[1688. — "Among  tho  Kours  and  the  Man- 
aebdan  are  mixed  many  Oonne-berdars, 
or  mace-benrors  choesn  for  their  tall  and 
handsome  pcrwins,  and  whoee  bosineai  it 

is  to  preserve  order  in  assemblies,  to  carry 
the  King's  orders,  and  execute  his  oom- 
uuuida  with  the  ntmoei  speed."— JBsraiiii 

ed.  OnutabU,  267. 

[1717.—"  Everything  being  prepared  for 
the  Ooonebnrdar's  reception."— In  Tnk, 
Htdgf*'  LHtu-}f,  Hak.  Sen,-,  ii.  ccclix. 

[1727.— "  Qooaberdar.   See  under  EOS- 

whIbookdk.] 
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OOOZEKAT,aUZBSAI*iiJp.  The 
name  of  a  lamoiu  proTince  in  Western 

India,  Skt  Quipara,  Gurjjam-nislUra, 
Prakrit  passing  u\to  H.  and  Malir.  Gu- 
jardtj  Gujrdl,  uking  iUs  name  from  the 
Gfijar  (see  GOOJUB)  tribe.  The  name 
covers  the  British  Districts  of  Surat, 
Broach,  Kaira,  Panch  Mahals^  and  A}i- 
medab&d,  besides  the  territones  of  the 
Qaekwar  (see  GUICOWAR)  of  Baroda, 
and  a  multitude  of  native  States.  It 
is  also  often  used  as  including  the  i>enin- 
sula  of  Kftthiiwftr  or  Suraantrai  which 
alone  embraces  1^  petty  States. 

c.  640.  I !  ^■'  -n  T 'sang  passes  through  Kiv- 
chlJn,  1.'.  GuTjjaj-a,  but  there  isaomediffi- 
t  uUv  as  to  the  jxisition  which  ho  assigns  to 
iU—l'iUritu  Bouddk.,  iii.  166 ;  li^'unniHg/uimf 
Ar^  Rep.  H.  70  mt?.]. 

12f>"^.  Gozurat  is  a  groat  Kingdom. 
.  .  .  The  jHiople  are  the  moat  desperatti 

Eiratos  in  existeooe.  .  .  "—Morw  Poio, 
ik.  iii.  ch.  26. 

c.  1300.— "Ouxerat,  which  is  a  laive 
montry,  within  which  are  Kiimb^y,  S^mnat, 
Kanken-T:t:ia,  .irul  several  other  cities  and 
towna." — Jltuhiduddin,  ia  Elliot,  i.  67. 

ISOO.— "The  Snlten  despatched  Ulugh 
Kh;in  tu  Ma'Vwr  and  Oujarit  f"r  the  de- 
struction of  the  idol-temple  of  Somuat,  on 
the  20th  of  Jumtfd^'-I  awwal,  696  H.  .  .  ."— 

Amir  Khusra,  in  Elliot,  iii.  74. 

[c.  1330.—"  Juzrat."   See  under  LAR.] 

1554.— "At  laet  we  made  the  land  of 
Oiiehlift  in  Hindvstan."— iSiii  *Ali,  p.  79. 

The  name  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
old  writers  for  tlie  neople,  and  e.si)eci- 
allv  for  the  Hindu  mercliants  or 
iMLnyanB  ((i.v.)  of  Guxerat.  See  Saim- 
bury,  i  446  and  pasgim. 

fc.  1605.— "And  alsoc  tho  Ouzatts  do 
•aue  m  the  Pntngalls  ahippe  ia  euerv  porta 
of  the  EmI  IuUm  .  .  r—Btrdwooett  Fint 

OOOEDIr-KHANA,  s.  A  bath- 
room ;  H.  from  Ar. — P.  ghvMcJufnu, 
of  corresjKjndinp  sense.  The  apartment 
so  called  was  used  by  some  of  the  Qreat 
Moghids  as  a  place  of  private  audience. 

1616. — *'  At  eight,  after  supper  be  cometi 
down  to  the  gnseloan  (▼.!.  gaseloan),  a 

faire  Court  wherein  in  the  middeet  is  a 

Throne  erected  of  freestone." — Sir  Tm  Rtx, 
io  Purchm,  ii.  ;  [ll  ik.  S^k..  i.  106]. 

„     "The  thirteenlh.  nt  night  I  went 
to  the  Ouasell  Chan,  where  is  hcst  onjxjr- 

tunitie  to  doe  busiaess,  and  tooko  with  me 
the  Italian^  determiBil^  to  walk  no  longer 
in  darkne«so,  hut  to  proouo  tho  King.  .  .  ." 
—IM.  V.  643 ;  [in  ilak.  Sou.  i.  202,  Qusel- 
cImb;  in  ii.  4S»t  QfuM  dioss]. 


c.  1660.— "The  grand  hall  of  the  Am-Kas 
ojvens  into  a  more  retired  chamber,  calle<l 
the  gosel-kane,  or  the  place  to  wasih  in. 
But  few  are  suffered  to  enter  there.  .  .  . 
There  it  is  where  the  king  ia  seated  in  a 
chair  .  .  .  and  gireth  a  more  particuUr 
Audience  to  hi.s  officers."  — /ir/vuV/-,  K.T. 
g^85j  [ed.  CondabU,  265 ;  ibid.  361  goale- 

GK)PUBA,  s.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Skt.  is  *  city-gate,'  go  'eye,* 
jsura,  'city.'  But  in  S.  India  the 
gopunnn  is  that  remarkable  feiiture  of 
archil^icture,  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula, 
the  great  pyramidal  tower  over  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  precinct  of  a 
temple.  See  Fergussoiis  Indian  and 
Eadem  ArdMitetwe,  325,  &c.  [The 
.same  fe.it  ure  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  great  temple  of  the  Seth  at 
Brindiiban,  whicn  is  designed  on  a  S. 
Indian  model.  (GVoujft!,  Afatfcwro,  260).] 
Tliis  feature  i.-?  not,  in  any  of  the  S. 
Indian  temples,  older  than  the  15th  or 
16t1i  cent,  and  was  no  doubt  adopted 
for  pur}in.so.s  of  defence,  as  indeed  the 
^<ilpa-dastra  ('Books  of  Mechanical 
Arts ')  trwitises  imply.  This  fact  may 
sutticiently  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the 
feature  indicates  an  adoption  of  arcbi- 
teeture  from  ancient  E^ypt. 

1862.— "The  gopunuus  or  towers  of  the 
|rMt  iMgoda.'*--ifanUiM,  Peru  and  Indta, 

QOBA,  s.  II.  gordf  *fair-com- 
plexioned.'  A  white  man  ;  a  Euro- 
pean soldier ;  any  £uro|)eau  who  is 
not  a  Mhib  (q  v.).  Plural  gord-Ufg, 
*  white  people.' 

pg61._'"^l^.  cavalry  .  .  .  rushed  into 
the  lines  .  .  .  declaring  that  the  Oora  Log 
(the  Eurojienn  soldiers)  were  coming  down 
upon  them."— Oaee  jBrcmUt  Punjab  and 
Delhi,  i.  243.] 

OORAWALLAH,  s.  H  ghoni- 
xmUl,  (jhord,  'a  horse.'  A  groom  or 
horsekeeper ;  used  at  Bombay.  On 
Uie  Bengal  .side  syce  (<i.v.)  is  always 
used,  on  the  Madras  aide  lUMfBekflepeir 
Oi.v.). 

16S0.— Ourrials,  anjuirontly  for  f)h>rd.' 
wAlds  {(.rurnnLi  w.  mid  l(c  alligators,  Qavial), 


allowed  with  the  horsos  kept  with  the 
Howlj  Factory.— See  Fort  St.  Gto.  Coiisns. 
on  Toitr,  Dec  1^  in  NUe$  and  £xU,,  No. 
ii.  63. 

e.  1848.— "On  approaehing  the  different 

points,  cne  knows  Mrs.  IS  at  hand,  for 

her  Qorahwallas  wear  green  and  gold  pug' 
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GOSATT,  s.  H.  oorrtjfloraif,  [which 
has  been  connected  with  Skt.  ghuTy 
*to  ahoat'] ;  a  village  watchman  and 
me<5songer,  fin  the  N.W.P.  usually  of 
a  lower  grade  than  the  chokidar,  and 
not,  like  him,  paid  a  cadi  wage,  but 
remunerated  i)y  a  piece  of  rent-fri'o 
land  ;  one  of  the  ^nlla^  establishment, 
whose  special  dut^  it  is  to  watch  crops 
and  hamated  grain]. 

y.  lSOS.—'«  Fifteen  me«M«er8  (gorayite) 
are  allowed  |  iter  on  the  man  of  ffraia,  and 
from  1  to  5  bigahs  of  land  eadi."— jlvcsilaiiaii, 
Ma$kmJndiat  u.  231.  J 

GOBDOWEB,  OOOBDOBE,  s.  A 

kind  of  boat  in  l^t-ngri],  dcscrilu'd  by 
Ives  as  "a  vessel  puahed  on  by 
paddles."  £tym.  obecure.  Ohurdemr 
IS  a  horae'race,  a  race-course ;  some- 
times used  by  natives  to  expre^ss  any 
kind  of  oiH;n-air  tiiisemblage  of  Euro- 
peans for  amusement.  [11ie  word  is 
more  probably  a  corr.  of  P.  girddiciJ, 
*a  patrol';  jjftrcidiMir,  ^all  aroiuid,  a 
aapervisor,'  Mcatue  anch  boats  appear 
to  be  used  in  Bengal  by  officifloa  on 
their  tours  of  ins|>ection.] 

1757.— "To  get  two  bolia«  (see  BOLIAH), 
a  goordore,  and  87  dandiaa  (q.T.)  from  the 
Nadr."— 157. 

008AIN,  OOSSTNB,  &e.  a.  H. 

and  Mahr.  Goxaln,  Gosffl,  Gimlvl, 
Giud'inj  &c.f  from  Skt.  Uoswdml^  Lord 
of  BaaaionB'  (lit.  'Lord  of  cows'),  i,e. 
one  who  is  supposed  to  have  subdued 

bis  passions  ann  renounced  the  world, 
Aui)lied  in  various  j«irts  of  India  to 
dinerent  kinds  of  persons  not  neces- 
Mrily  celibates,  but  professing  a  life  of 
religious  mendicancy,  and  including 
some  who  dwell  together  in  oonrento 
under  a  su{)erior,  and  others  who  en- 
gage in  trade  and  liardly  pretend  to 
lead  a  religious  life. 

1774.—"  My  hopea  of  tedng  Tediii  Lama 

were  chiertv  founded  on  the  ftwialll  " — 
Bogle,  in  Markham'a  Tibet,  46. 

c.  1781.— *' It  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  a  Oofline,  or  Hindoo  Kelii^'ious." — 
Hodges,  112.  (The  u.«e  of  this  barbari^im  by 
Hofiges  is  remarkable,  common  aa  it  hu 
become  of  late  year».) 

[1813. — "Unlike  the  generality  of  Hindoos, 
these  Oosaings  do  not  burn  their  dead  .  .  ." 

Forbet,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  812^} ;  in  i. 
644  he  writM  Qeaaamae.] 

1826. — "I  found  a  lonely  cottnee  with  a 
light  in  the  window,  ftnd  t>cing:  attired  in 
the  habit  of  a  ^sseln,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  lodging  for  the  night." — Pandv- 
rang  Hari,  m ;  [ed.  1$78,  075]. 


QOSBECK.  OOSBEAGUE,  s.  A 

coin  spoken  of  in  Persia  (at  Qombroon 
and  elsewhere).  IVom  the  quotation 
from  Fryer  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  Goss  and  a  Godiyij  corresponding  to 
Herbert's  doable  and  single  Cwm^. 
Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  English- Persian 
J>ict.  App.  ^.  436,  among  "Moneys 
now  current  in  Persia,"  gives  "6  d(ndr 
=  1  ghaz ;  also  a  nominal  mon^." 
The  ghaz,  then,  is  the  name  of  a  coin 
(though  a  coin  no  longer),  and  ghaz- 
IWgl  WW  that  wotth  10  ^^ndr$. 
Marsden  mentions  a  copper  coin, 
called  kazbegi=50  (nominal)  dinars^  or 
al)out3i(i.  {Numt3m.0netU.f4b6.)  But 
the  value  in  dindn  seems  to  be  in 
error.  [Prof.  Browne,  who  r*  ferred 
the  matter  to  M.  Husayn  Kuli  Khan, 
Secretary  of  the  Persian  Embassy  m 
London,  writes :  "This  gentleman  states 
that  he  knows  no  word  ghdzi-begt  or 
gdzhbeg,  but  that  there  was  formerly 
a  coin  called  gh<iz,  of  which  6  went  to 
the  ghahi  ;  but  this  is  no  longer  used 
or  spoken  of."  The  ghdz  was  in  use 
at  any  rate  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Hajji  Bab* ;  see  below.] 

[1615. — "The  chief  est  money  that  is  current 
in  Persia  is  the  AUim,  which  woigheth  2 
tnt<zical(s.  The  .«econd  is  the  mavi'dr,  which 
is  half  an  a6ewe.  The  third  is  the  «AaA^  and 
is  a  quarter  of  an  oWmimk.  In  the  rut/  of 
oit'bt  are  13  shayfs.  In  the  cheken  of  Venetia 
20  shaiffs.  In  a  shay^  are  2  A  hist  if  s  or 
casbeges  10.  One  Udty  is  4  caibeges  or  2 
tangej.  The  AbeMtf  mmede  and  Hhaheg  and 
bistrif  are  of  lilTer:  the  rest  are  of  ooppw 
like  to  the  mMW  of  India."— Feittr,  Letterf, 
iii.  176.] 

c  16S0.— *<The  Atia$ee  is  in  oar  money 

sixteene  pence  ;  A<irri'i'ten  ponce  ;  Mamood«« 
eight  pence ;  liistee  two  jience ;  double 
Ooabsg  one  penny ;  single  Cozbeg  one  half- 
penny ;  Flweet  are  ten  to  a  CMheg."— iSiV  T. 
Herbert^  ed.  1<I88,  p.  281. 

1673.— "A  Banyan  that  seemingly  is  not 
worth  a  Oosbeck  (the  k>we8t  oom  they 
hare)."— /Vyer,  118.  See  also  p.  343. 

„     "10  cosbeagnes  is  1  shahee :  4 

Shahess  is  one  Aban^oe  nr  ItV/." — Ibid.  211. 

"BrasB  money  with  characters, 
Arc  a  Ooas,  ten  whereof  oompoae  a 

Shahee, 

A  Qoflbeege,  flte  of  which  go  to  a  Shahee.  ** 

Ibid.  407. 

1711.— "10  Cos,  or  Pice,  a  Copper  Coin, 
are  1  Shahee."— £oci>y<rr,  241. 

1727.— "1  Shah(f  \s  .  .  .  lOOaasorCos- 
begB."— ^.  Ilumiilon,  ii.  311  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1752.—"  10  cozbaugues  or  Pice  (a  Copper 
Coin)  are  1  Shatroo "  (read  S/uihte). — 
Broths,  p.  37.  See  alao  in  Manwav.  toL  i. 
^  293,  tasbssie ;  [hi  iL  21,  bMU]. 
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[1824. — "  But  whatever  profit  arose  either 
from  those  servicoji,  or  fmm  the  sjxiil-i  of  my 
moiUMgr,  ho  Alooa  wm  the  gamer,  for  I 
MmrwDdiod  a ghui of  If—JKiBii Boia, 

1825.— "A  toman  contains  100  uuuiioo* 
diM ;  a  new  abiuMee,  2  mamoodlw  or  4 
Rbakeon  ...  a  shnkee,  10  OOI  or  ooi- 
temgu— ,  a  amall  copper  coin." — Milbum, 
2iid«d.  p.96. 

CK)SHA,  adj.  U.s«!d  in  some  jmrts,  as 
an  Anglo-Indian  technicality,  to  indi- 
cate that  a  woman  was  8eeludfd,and  can- 
notappear  in  public.  It  is  short  for  P. 
^odla-niWiin,  '  sitting  in  a  corner ' ;  and 
IS  much  the  Bame  as  parda-nMn  (see 
FUBDAH). 

OOUNG,  a.  Burui.  gauynj ;  a  village 
head  man.  ["Under  the  Thoog^ee 
were  Rim-goung,  or  heads  of  villages, 
who  aided  in  the  collection  of  the 
rerenne  and  wwe  to  some  extent 
polic*  olTicidflb"  {OtmdUer  cf  Ahuio, 
I  480.)] 

a.  QOUB,  B,  H.  ydur,  ga'uri  gde, 
(but  not  ill  the  dictionaries),  [Platts 
^Tes  gaur^  8kt.  oauro,  *  ^'hi^  yellow- 
idi,  reddiBh,  pale  red*].  Tne  great 
wild  ox,  Gam^M  Gaunu,  Jerd. ;  [Bw 
gnuru*^  lilanford  (3/frniT«flf/ta),  484  w^.], 
the  .saim;  a.s  tlu'  Bison  (q.v.).  [The 
clai«ic«l  account  of  tlu-  animal  will  be 
found  in  Forx\(th,  Hiifhlands  of  GmitraL 
India,  ed.  1889,  pp.  109  geqq.] 

1806.— "They  erect  atrong  fenoea.  but 
the  buffaloes  g^enerallv  brwuc  tham  ooam. 

.  .  .  They  are  far  larger  than  common 
buffaloes.  There  is  an  account  of  a  wimiliir 
kind  called  the  Gore  ;  one  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  buffalo  is  the  length  of  the 
hoof.'*— JSI^RMuftNM,  in       i.  \W. 

b.  OOUR,  8.  Properly  Can.  gaud, 
gaur^  gauda.  The  nead  man  of  a 
Tillage  in  the  Ganareae  -  speaking 
country ;  either  as  cnrresponding  to 
patoL  or  to  the  Zemindar  of  Bengal. 
[See  F.  Buchanan,  Myton,  I  MS ;  Met, 
Mfttn,  L  67a] 

c.  ISOO.  — "Kvery  Tchsildary  is  f;\nnod 
out  in  villages  to  the  Goon  or  hoad-men." 
— lBif«iimV£i^Ui.82L 

c.  QOUB,  u.p.  Gauft  the  name  of 
a  mediend  capital  of  Bengal,  which  la^ 

immediately  south  of  the  modern  civil 
fitiitiou  of  Malda,  and  the  tracer  of 
which,  with  occasional  Mahonimedau 
bnildiog^  wtwid  over  an  immeoaearea) 


chieriy  covered  with  jungle.  The 
name  is  a  form  of  the  ancient  Oauda, 
meaning,  it  is  believed,  'the  country 
of  sugar/  a  name  applied  to  a  large 
part  of  Bengal,  and  t^pecitically  to  the 
portion  where  those  remains  lie.  It 
was  the  residence  of  a  Hindu  dynasty, 
the  Seuad,  at  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  invasiona,  and  was  popu> 
larly  known  as  fjiJdauiotl ;  but  the 
reigning  king  had  transferred  his  seat 
to  Nadiya  (70  m.  above  Calcutta) 
l)efore  the  actual  conqviest  of  Bengal 
in  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century. 
Gaur  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
several  MuMolman  dynasties.  [See 
Ru  rn)*haw,  GoMT,  Ui  Btiini  and  Jmerip' 
tiom,  1878.] 

ir>3d.— "But  Xercaniwr  [Shir  Khan  SOr, 
afterwards  King  of  Hindustan  as  Shir  Sb£h] 
after  his  suooess  advanced  along  the  river 
till  he  came  before  the  city  of  Qonro  to 
iHJsieKo  it,  and  ordero<l  a  lo<ij;ment  to  l>o 
mado  in  front  of  certain  voruudahs  of  the 
King's  Palace  which  looked  upon  the  river  ; 
and  aa  be  was  making  his  trenches  certain 
Rumia  who  were  resident  in  the  city,  desiring 
that  the  King  should  prize  thorn  highly 
(d'elfes  jistMu  cabedal)  an  he  did  the  Portu* 
guese,  offered  their  service  to  the  King^  to 
go  and  prevent  the  enemy's  lodgBMnt,  sajring 
that  he  should  also  send  the  Portuguese 
with  them." — Con-fa,  iii.  720. 

UAM.— "Oaer."  See  under  BUBBAM- 
PoOTBB.1 

IfifM^.  —  "The  chief  city  of  the  Kingdom 
(of  Bengaial  is  called  Qouro.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Maks  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  mM  to 

be  3  of  our  leagues  in  length,  and  to  contain 
200,00<J  inhabitiints.  Un  the  one  side  it  has 
the  river  for  its  defence,  and  on  the  landward 
faces  a  wall  of  great  height  .  .  .  the  streets 
are  so  thronged  with  the  conoooiaa  and 
traffic  of  iieofilo  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  force 
their  way  }itst  ...  a  groat  part  of  the 
hou.ses  of  thi-.  city  ;ire  stiitolv  and  well- 
wrought  huilding!*."— /jl'jrroi,  IV.  ix.  cap.  1. 

ISSG. — "From  Patanaw  I  went  to  Tanda 
which  is  in  the  land  of  the  Oouren.  It  hath 
in  times  nasi  been  a  kingdom,  but  is  now 
snbdued  \jj  Zaiabdin  Bohehar  .  .  •**— Jt. 

Fi'trh,  in  Hakbtyt,  ii.  a89. 

1683. — **  I  went  to  see  ye  famous  Ruins  of 
a  great  OHty  and  Pallaoe  called  (of]  OOWBB 

.  .  .  wo  spent  8A  hours  in  seeing  ye  ruines 
esi>ocially  of  the  rallace  which  hajs  l>©en  .  .  . 
in  my  judgment  considerably  liigger  and 
more  beautiful!  than  the  Grand  Seigoor's 
Seraglio  at  Ooostaathwple  or  any  other 
PaII^;e  that  I  have  seen  in  Eiux>pe."— 
Utdget,  JAary,  May  16 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  L  88]. 

aOVERNOB'8  8TBAITS,  u  p. 
This  was  the  name  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  {Ettreito  do  Oobenuuur)  to 
the  Steaita  oi  Singapon,     the  atiaita 
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aoaih  of  that  idand  (or  New  Strait). 

The  reason  of  the  imine  is  given  in 
our  first  quotation.  The  (Governor 
iu  i^uestion  was  the  Spaniard  Dom 
Jolo  da  SilvtL 


1615.— "  The  Qoftnidmiled  from  Manilha 
in  March  of  thw  jmr  with  10  gaUeooa  and 
2  g&lleya.  .  .  .  ArriTing  at  the  Strdti  of 

Sincapur,  *  *  *  *  and  passing  by  a  new 
•trait  which  since  has  taken  the  name  of 
Sllveito  do  Qoveniador,  there  his  galleon 
gronoded  on  the  reef  at  the  point  of  the 
■Inil,  and  was  a  little  grazed  by  the  top  of 
H,**^BoCarro,  428. 

1727.— "Between  the  naall  Carimen  and 
Tanjong-bellong  on  the  Oontinent,  is  the 

entrance  of  the  Streight«  of  Sincnpur^  before 
mentioned,  and  aliio  into  the  Streights  of 
Oorernadore,  the  largest  and  eaaiestPawuige 
into  the  China  Seas." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  1*22. 

1780. — "Directions  for  sailing  from  Ma- 
lacca to  I^llo  Tiinouu  through  Oovernor'8 
Straits,  commonly  called  the  Straits  of 
8incapour." — Ihtnn't  JV.  IHrectory,  5tb  ed. 
p.  474.    See  alM)  UUrtt  JUtf,,  lei  ed. 

li.  118. 

1841.— "Singapore  Strait,  called  Goranior 
Strait,  or  New  Strait*  by  the  French  and 
PortoguMe."— ^orxftiir^A,  5th  ed.  ii.  264. 

GOW,  QAOU,  s.  Dak.  H.  gau.  An 
ancient  measure  of  distance  preserved 
in  S.  IndUi  and  Gejlon.  In  the  latter 
idand,  where  the  term  still  is  in  us<%  the 
gamoa  ia  a  measure  of  about  4  English 
mOea.  It  is  Pali  gdvuta^  one  quarter 
of  a  yojanay  and  that  again  is  the  Skt. 
^vy^ti  with  the  same  meaning.  Tliere 
IS  in  Molesworth's  Mahr.  IHdionary, 
and  in  WiUon,  a  tenn  ^odbt  (see 
0088),  *a  land  measure'  (for  which 
read  '  distance  measure  'X  the  distance 
at  which  the  lowing  of  a  cow  may  l)e 
heard.  This  is  doubtless  a  form  of 
the  sanie  term  a.s  that  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  explanation  is  probably 
modem  and  inoorrecL  The  yejana 
with  which  tin-  fjun  is  correlatea,  ap- 
pears etymologically  U)  be  '  a  yoking,' 
viz.  "the  stage,  or  distance  to  he  ^ne 
in  one  harnessing  without  unyoking" 
{lyUiiams);  and  the  lengths  attribut<*d 
to  it  are  verv  various,  oscillating  from 
to  9  miles,  and  even  to  8  knias 
(see  COBS).  The  last  valuation  of  the 
yojana  would  correspond  with  that  of 
the  gau  at  ^. 

e.  64fi.— "The  great  Island  (Taprohene), 

according  to  what  the  natives  say,  has  a 
len^h  of  300  gaudia,  and  a  breadth  of  the 
saino,  900  mi\(t»."^-Ootma$ ImUoopleiulmt 
(in  Ouhay,  olxxvii.). 

Itttt.— "Fnnn  Qarioota  to  Tttmbre  mey 
be  aboDt  a  leigae  and  a  hal^  for  in  lluvt 


country  distanoee  are  meeflored  by  gail,  and 

each  gail  is  a^K>ut  two  le<-ipiie«,  and  fnm 
Uaricuta  to  Tumbre  thoy  »aid  was  not  so 
much  as  a  gail  of  road."— P.  ddbi  Fatt< 
ii.  638  ;  [Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  230]. 

1676. — "They  measure  the  dtitanoes  of 

EUic^  in  India  by  ChM  and  Owlaf.  A  Om 
I  about  4  of  our  eonmon  lei^eL  and  a 
OotU  is  one  leagne.**— nmniMr,  E.T.  ii. 

30  ;  [ed.  Ball,  i747]. 

1860. — "A  gaoa  in  Ceylon  exprenes  a 
somewhat  indeteminate  length,  according 

to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  to  bo  traversed, 
a  gaou  across  a  mountainous  country  beine 
lem  than  one  measured  on  level  ground,  ana 
a  noa  iior  a  loaded  oooley  ia  alM  permitted 
to  be  ahoffter  ttian  for  one  unborthened,  hot 
on  the  whole  the  avt-rage  may  be  taken 
Hitdtr/uur  mila." — TcanefU't  CeifloHf  4th  od. 
i.  487. 

0&AB|  s.  Thia  nameL  now  almost 
oljsolete,  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  vessel 

wliich  is  constantly  nuiitioned  in  the 
sea-  and  river-fighUi  of  India,  fnmi  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  down  to  near 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  That 
kind  of  t'tynioh>p\'  whirh  works  from 
inner  consciousness  would  probably 
say :  **This  term  has  always  been  a 
puz/le  to  the  English  in  India.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  a  kind  of  vessel 
much  used  by  corsiiirs,  who  were 
said  to  grab  all  that  |)assed  the  sea. 
Uence,"  &c.  Bat  the  real  derivation 
is  different. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Maleom,  in  a 
glossary  attached  to  his  TraveU^  defines 
it  as  "a  scjuare- rigged  Arab  vessel, 
having  a  projecting  &Wvn  (stem  1)  and 
no  bowsprit ;  it  lias  two  masta."  Pro> 
bably  the  application  of  the  term  may 
have  deviateu  variously  in  recent  days, 
^ee  Bsmfay  fitosettser,  xiii.  pt  i  348.] 
For  thus  again  in  Holvgm  {Les  Hindousy 
vol.  i.)  a  grab  is  drawn  and  de-scribcd 
cis  a  ship  with  three  masts,  a  sharp 
prow,  and  a  bowsprit.  But  originally 
the  word  seems,  oeyond  Question,  to 
have  been  an  Arab  name  tor  a  gaXUy. 
The  proiter  word  is  Amb.  ^Jborw,  *a 
raven,'  tnough  adopted  into  Mahratti 
and  Konkani  as  qxirdh.  Jul  says, 
(pioting  Rfinaud,  that  ghordb  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Moors  to  the  true 
galh'V,  and  citt.s  Hyde  for  the  ratioiuile 
of  the  name.  We  give  Hyde's  words 
below.  Amari,  in  a  work  anoted 
below  (p.  397),  points  out  the  analogous 
corvelta  as  perhaps  a  transfer  of  ghw^: 


1181.— "A  TeaMl  of  our  merchants  ... 
making  sail  for  the  dty  of  TripoU  (wUSh 
God  pratfst)  was  diimjb^  4»f  ifW*  o» 
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the  ahore  of  that  country,  and  the  erew  being 
in  want  of  water,  landed  to  procure  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  place  refused  it  unlo8.<<  wmie 
cum  were  wild  u>  them.  Meanwhile  there 
came  a  ghur&b  from  Tripoli  .  .  .  which 
took  ftnd  plundered  the  crew,  and  seized  all 
the  goods  on  board  the  vessel."* — Arabic 
Loiter  ^nym  Ubaldo,  Archbifhojj  and  nthrr 
authontifji  of  PtM,  to  th'^  Aluifhnti  Ctillph 
Abu  Yak'ub  Yusuf,  in  Amari^  Di^tomi 

The  Latm  contemporary  version 
runs  thus: 

"CmB  quidam  noekri  cui  dree  de  8ioili& 
cum  oarioo  fraoMHiti  «d  TVipoliu  veiurent, 
tempeatate  maris  et  y\  Tentonini  oonpulsi, 
ad  iK>rtura  dictum  Maori  devenerunt ;  ibique 
a<iu&  deficiente,  et  cum  pro  e4  auriend& 
irenty  BariMuraei  non  permiserunt  oon  .  .  , 
niai  prins  ek  de  fnunento  Tenderent. 
Camque  {nviti  eis  de  faumento  vendereot 
gatm  vestift  de  Tripoli  anBata,"  kc—lbid. 
p.  269. 

o.  1200.— OInirllS  Comix,  Oorvua,  galea. 
#         •         •         •  • 

QstoAi  (>huraV>,  Gharban.  —  I'ocaltHlijita 
Arabieo  {fnun  Hicoanliau  Library),  pabd. 
Florence,  1871,  pp.  148,  401. 

1343. — "Jalansi  .  .  .  i*ent  u.<*  off  in  com- 
pany with  his  iion,  on  board  a  vessel  called 
al-'L'lain,  which  i»  like  a  gtuoMt,  only 
more  roomy.    It  has  60  oars,  and  when  ft 

ciitragr>  i-i  iO\rre<l  witli  a  n><;»f  to  |>n)tect 
the  rowers  from  the  dartii  and  stono-sbot." 
—Ihn  BatHtOt  It.  B». 

1606. — In  the  Vi.cohiihinj  of  Pedm  do 
Alo>l>|  golem  '\»  interpreted  in  Arabic  as 

1554.  —  In  the  narrative  of  Sidi  'Ali 
Ka|iudrin,  in  <1  escribing 'an  action  that  he 
foiight  with  the  Portuguese  near  the  Pernian 
Gull,  he  aays  the  enemy's  Heet  con.si.sted  of 
4  barqnes  as  big  as  eairaeks  (n.v.).  3  groat 

ghurabs,  6  Karawals  (see  CAKAVEL)  and 
VI  smaller  ghurftbo,  or  (nilliots  (see  OALLE- 
VAT)  with  oari.— In  J,  At.,  aer.  1.  tom. 
ix.  67-68. 

[c.  1610.— "His  royal  galley  called  by 
ihem  ()^:iU<  Gourabe  O/o'inilt^  meatiM 
'galley/ .and  vgtiU  'royal  )." — I'^rard  <U 
Lmit  Hak.  8oo.  i.  812.] 

1660. —  ".Taiii  I'ctr  niitrht  attack  ih  fnjni 
the  hill.i,  tho  ghraba  from  the  river,  and 
the  men  of  Sibw&n  from  the  rear,  .to  that 
we  should  be  in  a  critical  po^iition." — 
Mokomwud  J^Tasum^  in  EUiot,  i.  2d0.  The 
word  ooonie  in  many  pegea  of  the  aame 
hbtory. 

[1679.— "My  Selfe  and  Mr.  Gapes  Qrob 

the  stem  most."— In  Bttfya,  Ditary^  Hak. 
Hoe.  u.  clxxxiv.j 

1600.— "C'a/mi .  . .  ab  ArahibBa  tan  Asi- 
aticia  quam  Africani.s  vocatur  .  .  .  OhorAb, 
I.e.  Corvtis,  <iuaai  picc4  nigredine,  rostro 
extenso,  et  volis  remi.<«que  sieut  alis  vnluns 
galem:  nnde  et  Ylacho  Oraeoe  didtiir 


•  ncnAflMrt'enBltaB 


MAmml"— ITyiip,  N€te  tm  Perittei,  in  SgnJU 

IHaaeHt.  i.  97. 

1673.— "Our  Factor)*,  having  concerns  in 
tlie  e^ir>^o  of  tho  Hhips  in  this  Rood,  loaded 
two  Orobs  and  departed." — Frifer,  153. 

1727.  — "The  Miulai  War  .  .  .  obliges 
them  (the  Portuguese)  to  keep  an  Armada 
of  6Te  or  aix  Ships,  besidea  small  Frigatea 
and  OnlM  of  War."— Bamitloii,  i.  2S0; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  253]. 

1750-52. — "The  shiio*  which  they  make 
use  of  against  their  enemies  arc  called 
goerabbs  by  the  Dutch,  and  grabbe  by  the 
English,  have  2  or  8  masts,  and  are  built 
like  our  shii^,  with  the  saiue  M>rt  of  rigging, 
only  their  prows  are  low  and  sharp  as  in 
games,  that  they  may  not  only  place  some 
cannons  in  them,  but  likewise  in  case  of 
emorgeQcy  for  a  couple  of  oars,  to  push  the 
on  in  a  cefan.— (N<if  Tamm,  Vojfttge, 


e.  1754. — "Our  E.  T.  Company  had  here 

(Bombay)  one  shiji  <if  40  trutis,  one  of  1*<\ 
one  Grab  of  18  giui.«,  and  several  other 
vessels." — Ives,  43.  Ives  explains  "Ketches, 
which  they  call  grabe."  This  shows  the 
meaning  already  changed,  as  no  galley  oonld 
cany  18  guns. 

c  1760.— "When  the  Derby,  Captain 
Anaell,  was  so  aoandalonsly  taken  by  a  few 

of  An)?ria'H  grabs. i,  81. 

1763.  —  "  The  grnbe  have  rarely  more 
than  two  natts,  though  some  have  three ; 

thc^e  of  three  are  alxnit  liOO  tons  burthen  ; 
but  the  others  are  iu>t  more  than  l.'rO:  they 
are  built  to  draw  very  little  water,  l>eiiij^ 
very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
narrowing,  howerer,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end,  where  instead  of  Ikiws  they  have  a 
prow,  projecting  like  that  of  a  Mediterraueau 
galley."— Omw  (reprint),  i.  406*9. 

ISIO. — "Here  a  fine  Enpli^ih  East  Indin- 
man,  there  a  grab,  or  a  dow  from  Arabia." 
— Alariu  Uraham,  142. 

,,      "This  Olab  {sic)  belongs  to  an  .\mb 
merchant  of  Musovt.    The  Nakhodah,  au 
AbvH.sinian  al»Te."— iVjiAtajloii^  in 
i.  232. 

[18'20.— "We  had  scarce  set  saU  when 

there  came  in  a  ghorab  (a  kind  of  l>oat)  the 
Cotwal  of  Surut  .  .  ." — Trans.  Lit.  <Soc.  Bo. 
it  6.] 

1S72.  —  "Mixired  in  its  coiitro  yon  saw 
some  20  or  :tU  ghuribe  (grabs)  from  Maskat, 
fiaghlahs  from  the  Pernan  Gulf,  Kotiyaha 
from  Kaoh'li,  and  Pattiman  or  Batelas  from 
the  Kookan  and  Bonhey.'*— Barron,  .SVaif 
RufiiUed,L9i, 

ORAM,  8.  This  word  ia  propirly 
the  Portuguese  ffrSoy  i.e.  *  jpain,'  but  it 
has  iH't'ii  .specially  appropnated  to  tliat 
kind  of  vetch  (CiVrrarw'ft/no?!,  L.)wliicli 
is  11r'  most  general  grain-(nither  Bulse-) 
fowl  of  horses  all  over  India,  called  in 
H.  charul.  It  is  the  ItaL  cece,  Fr. 
pot*  ekiehf,  Ena.  cAici-pea  or  Eaypt. 
ftOf  much  UKQ  in  Fianoe  and  8. 
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£uroj>e.  This  specific  application  of 
ffrSo  is  also  Portuguese,  as  appears 
irom  Bhiteau.  The  vroixi  gram  i»  in 
some  parts  of  iTulia  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  puLk;,  and  then  this  apjilica- 
ticm  of  it  IS  recognised  by  itualifymg  it 
as  Bengal  iiraiu.  (See  remarks  vmder 
GALA  VANCE.)  The  pknt  exudes 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  to  walk  through 
a  gram-field  in  a  w»it  morning  is  de- 
structive to  shoe-leather.  The  natives 
collect  tlie  acid. 

[1513.  — "And  for  the  foxi  of  these  hursea 
(exjiortefi  frcm  the  Persian  Gulf)  the  factor 

[1554.— (Describing  Vijayanagar.)  "  There 
the  food  of  horses  and  elephants  oooasts  of 
CrtOit  rioe  and  other  Tegetables,  oooked 

with  jayra,  which  is  palm-tree  sugar,  a» 
there  is  no  barley  in  that  country." — 
OuAmJMb,  Bk.  ii.eb.ie. 

[v.  Itno.  "'iiicv  ^Mvo  them  aboacnrtain 
gzain  like  lentils."— i^ymni  dt  Lamdt  Hak. 
See.  ii.  79.] 

1702.—".  .  .  he  confessing  befon  11- that 
their  allowance  three  times  a  week  is  but  a 
quart  of  rice  and  grain  together  tor  iiTe 

men  a  day,  Imt  j>romisos  that  fnr  the  future 
it  shall  be  rectitied."- In  \\  UerUr,  ii.  10. 

1776.—**.  .  .  Lentils,  gram  .  . .  mustard 

906A"—Hathfd\*  f  V*/r,  p.  8  (pt.  ii.). 

1789.—".  .  .  Oxmrn^asmaUldndofpulse, 
muTemUy  nsed  inataad  of  oata."— Jrviiro'* 

Samuivey  85. 

1793.—".  .  .  gram,  whieh  it  is  not  cos- 

toniary  to  cive  to  buUook*  in  the  Oanuitio.'' 

—iJirom't  Sarrutite,  97. 

1804.— "The  gram  alone,  for  the  four 
regiments  with  me,  has  in  aome  months 
cost  60,000  pagoda*."-  WdlmgUm,  m.  71. 

1866.— "But  ther  had  oome  at  a  wrong 
Mason,  gram  was  dear,  and  prices  tow,  and 
the  sale  conchided  in  a  dead  lOM."— ' 
I'V^vt't  Arabia,  JSO, 

GRAM-FED,  adj.  Properly  the 
distinctive  description  of  mutton  and 
beef  fattened  upon  gram,  which  used 
to  be  the  nride  of  BengaL  But  applied 
figuratively  to  any  'pampered  creature.' 

C.  1849.  — "By  an  old  Indian  T  mean  a 
man  full  of  curry  and  of  \>ad  Uiudust^mi, 
with  ;i  f.'it  liver  atid  no  brains,  but  with  a 
self-sufficient  idea  that  no  one  can  know 
India  except  throogh  k>ng  experienee  of 
brandy,  cnampogne,  gram-fed  mTitton, 
cheroots  and  hookah*."— i6>'<r  C'-  ^s'apitr, 
qa  .tcd  in.0M.  Smm'tJ^ftuf  id,  Xotmnr. 
i.  ;i38. 

1880.  —  "I  missed  two  persons  at  the 
Delhi  aa.s«mblage  in  1877.  All  the  gram- 
fed  secretaries  and  most  of  the  alcoholic 
ehieii  were  there ;  but  the  Camine-haonted 


villagers  and  the  delirium-shattered  opium- 
eating  Chinaman,  who  had  to  par  the  bill, 
were  not  pi«a0nt.^->A/t  Aite,  127. 

I  <}BANDONI0.  (See  OBUNTHUM 
and  BABBKBIT). 

OBASS-CLOTH.  s.  This  name  is 
now  ^nerally  applied  to  a  kind  of 
cambric  from  China  made  from  the 
niinma  of  the  Cliinese  {Boehmaria 
viveoy  Hooker,  the  Hhea^  so  much 
tAlked  of  nowX  and  called  by  the 
Chinese  .sna-pit,  or  'summer-cloth.* 
We  find  grass-cloths  often  spoken  of 
by  the  16tii  century  travellers,  and  even 
later,  as  an  export  from  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  Tliey  were  proliably  made 
of  Jihm  or  some  kindred  species,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
this.  Cloth  and  nets  an-  nia'If  in  the 
south  from  the  Neilgherrv  nettle  {Gi- 
mrdinia  hderophylUt,  1).  c!) 

0.1567.— "Cloth of  herbes  (/xnou  irnlxi), 
which  is  a  kinde  of  silko,  which  groweth 
among  the  woodes  without  any  labour  of 
man.^— OkMMr  FMtrite,  in  ffa£l,  vL  868. 

158.'').  (Wv:ii  store  of  the  elelh  which  ia 
made  from  Orasse,  wJiioh  they  call  Mnw  " 
(in  Oitea).— i{.  Fitek,  m  ffaH.  ii.  m. 

[1598.— See  under  8ABEE. 

tc.  1610. — "likewise  is  there  plenty  of 
as  well  that  of  the  silkworm  a.H  of  the 
(silk)  h'^rh,  which  in  of  the  liri^'htcst  vellow 
colour,  and  brighter  thau  silk  itself."— 
Fr^^t^LmaiTBUk,  floe.  i.  328.] 

1627.—"  Their  manufactories  (about  Hahi- 
sore)  are  of  Cotton  .  .  .  Silk,  and  Silk  and 
Cotton  Rotnah  .  .  .  ;  and  of  Btete  (a  Sort 
of  tough  Orass)  they  make  Oinghanu, 
Pinatcos,  and  several  other  (k>ods  for  Ex- 
port.'ition."— .4.  HamilUm,  i.  397  ;  [ed,  1744]. 

1813. — Milbimi,  in  his  List  of  Bengal 
Piece-Goods,  has  Herba  TtiffatUt  (ii.  221). 

OBASS-CUTTER,  s.  This  i>  pro- 
l)ablv  a  corruption  reprcsttnting  the  II. 
yhduhoia  or  ghddiatd,  'the  digger, 
or  cutter,  of  gra.ss ' ;  the  title  of  a 
st^rvant  enijtloyed  to  col  lei  t  f^rass  for 
horses,  one  sucli  being  usually  att<iched 
to  each  horse  besides  the  syce  or  hone- 
keeper.  In  the  north  the  gra.<iM-ut(er 
18  a  man :  in  the  south  the  ottice  is 
filled  by  the  horsekeeper's  wife.  Ohds- 
kat  is  the  form  commonly  used  by 
Englishmen  in  Upper  India  .speaking 
Hindustani ;  but  ghatiydrd  by  those 
aspiring  to  purer  language.  The 
former  term  appears  in  M^Uiamwn's 
V.  M.  (1810)  as  gawkot  (i.  186X  the 
latter  in  Jaegumtmi^t  Correspimdence  as 
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grcusyara.  No  graascutters  are  uien- 
tioned  as  attacfied  to  the  stables  of 
Akbar ;  only  a  money  allowance  for 
grass.  The  antiquity  of  the  Madras 
arraugeiiieut  is  shown  by  a  [tassage  in 
CSBataiiheda(1652):  .  .  .  he  gave  him 
a  liorsi',  and  a  boy  to  attend  to  it,  and 
a  fenuUe  slave  to  aee  to  its  fodder." — 
(ii.  68.) 

17S9.— .  .  an  Uoraekeeperand  QxMS- 
eafttar  at  two  pagodas."— JfttMv'j  iVorr.  28. 

1793. —  "Every  horso  .  .  .  has  two  atten- 
dantfl,  one  who  cleans  and  takes  care  of 
him,  oallod  the  borae-keeper,  and  the  other 
the  grasscutter,  who  provide*  for  hit 

foTuge."—lJirom'$  JftUT.  2i2. 

1846.— >**ETeiT  hone  haa  a  man  and  a 

maid  to  himself— the  m:\U\  cuU  gmsw  for 
him  ;  and  every  dog  has  a  buy.  I  inuuired 
whether  the  cat  had  any  senranta,  out  I 
found  be  was  allowed  to  vndt  upon  hinuelf." 
LilltiM  front  JfoinUf  87. 

[1850. — "Then  there  are onr  servants  .  .  . 
four  Seises  and  four  Ohaaoata  .  .  ."—Mrs. 
MaekauU,  Life  in  the  Miuum,  ii.  253.] 

1875. — **  I  mppoee  if  you  were  to  piek  up 
.  .  .  a  graaseutter's  pony  to  replace  the 
one  vou  lost,  you  wouldn't  feel  that  you 
had  (lone  the  rest  of  the  army  out  of  toehr 
rights." — The  l/Uemma^  cb.  zuvii. 

[GBASBHOPVBB   FALLS^  n  p 

An  Anclo-Indian  corruption  of  tlie 
name  of  the  great  waterfall  on  the 
Sheravati  iUver  in  the  Shimoga  Dis- 
trict of  Mywne,  where  the  river 
plunges  down  in  a  surression  of 
cascadea,  of  which  the  principal  is 
890  feet  in  height.  The  propr  name 
of  the  place  i.s  Utntojypa^  or  Gtrumppe, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoin- 
ing \nllage  ;  gerti.  Can.,  'the  niarlcing 
nut  plant'  {mMcarptu  anacardiuin^  L.), 
aoppn,  '  a  leaf,'  See  Mr.  Greyf*  note  on 
P.  deUAt.  VaUe,  Uak.  Soc.  iL  218.] 

OSA88-WID0W,  a.    This  dang 

phrase  is  applied  in  India,  with  a  shade 
of  malignity,  to  ladies  living  apart  from 
their  husbands,  especially  as  recreating 
at  the  Hill  stations,  whilst  the  hushands 
■re  at  their  duties  in  the  plains. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  In  the  Slang  DidHenary  it  is 
explained  :  "An  unmarried  mother ; 
a  deserted  mistress."  But  no  such 
opprobrious  meanings  attiidi  to  the 
Indian  use.  In  J^ot^jt  and  (^huru.'i, 
6th  ser.  viii.  414,  will  fruunl  several 
communications  on  this  phrase.  [Also 
ne  Aid  X.  486, 586 ;  zL  178 ;  6th  aer. 


iv.  37,  75.]  We  learn  from  these  that 
in  Moor's  Suffolk  ft'or(h  and  Fhrtues^ 
Grace-Widow  occurs  with  the  mean- 
ing of  an  unmarried  motlier.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  it  is  stated  also,  is  the 
N.S.  (I)  or  Low  German  ynu-wtdewe. 
The  Swedish  GrUstinkn  or  -enka  also 
is  \i*vd  for  'a  low  dissolute  married 
woman  living  by  herself.'  In  Belgium 
a  woman  of  this  description  is  willed 
harrke-vtdinr^  from  hn^ckm^  'to  feel 
strong  desire '  (to  '  hanker ').  And 
.S4J  it  is  suggested  pUaenka  is  om- 
traeted  from  (jriidtmikn,  from  gradig, 
'  esuriens '  (greedy,  in  fact).  In  Danish 
Diet,  graesenka  is  inter])ret«d  as  a 
woman  whose  l>etrothed  lover  is  dead. 
But  tin-  (ierman  Sfro/t- JF?>f»rf,  'straw- 
widow'  (which  Fliigel  interprets  as 
'mock  widow'),  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent  with  the  .suggestion  that 
grass-widow  is  u  corrui)tioii  of  the 
kind  suggested.  A  friend  mentions 
that  the  maac.  StmH^WiUwtr  is  used 
in  Germany  for  a  man  whose  wife  is 
absent^  and  who  therefore  dines  at  the 
editing-house  with  the  young  fdlowa. 
[The  N.E.D.  gives  the  two  nuaninp  : 
1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  lias 
cohabited  with  one  or  more  men: 
a  discard t  !  mistress;  2.  A  married 
woman  whosi'  huslwind  is  absent  from 
her.  "  The  etymob^cal  notion  is 
obscure,  hut  the  parallel  forms  dii^ 
prove  the  noti(m  that  the  word  is  a 
'corruption'  of  grwe-xcidow.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  sense  1.  gram 
(and  G.  droh)  may  have  been  used 
with  (i])]>o<iti<)n  to  Wl.  Sense  2. 
may  have  arisen  as  an  etymulouizinjg 
int4^rpretation  of  the  compound  alter  it 
had  ce.ised  to  be  generally  understood  ; 
in  En^.  it  seems  to  have  first  appeared 
as  Anglo- Indian."  The  French  equiva- 
lent, Veuve  ds  Malabar^  was  in  allusion 
to  Lemierre's  tragedy,  produced  in 
1770.] 

1878.  ~"  In  the  evening  mv  wife  and  I 
went  ont  house-honting ;  and  we  {lildied 

upon  one  which  the  newly  incoqwrated 
iKxly  of  Munici|«l  Commissioners  and  the 
Clergyman  (who  was  a  Grass -widower,  hi« 
wife  being  at  homei  luul  taken  between 
them.^-^  til  Oe  M^imit,  U.  W-IOO. 

1879.  — The  Indian  newspaper's  "typical 
oflkial  risea  to  a  late  breMfast— probably 
on  herringe  and  Boda>water— and  dre«es 

tastefully  for  h\*  ro'iiid  <>f  momtnf?  calif, 
the  last  on  a  grate- widow,  with  whom  ho 
has  a  ittr-d-titr  tiffin,  where  'pegs '  alternate 
with  chamnegne."— &wfa  LtUtr  in  Timm, 
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1880.— "The  QnM  Widow  iu  Nephelo- 
oooajvift.**— Air  AH  BiOa,  169. 

"Pleasant  timw  hmf  Umm  Indian 
gXEM-widowi  I  "—n§  World,  Jul  21, 18. 

QBASSIA,  s.  Grds  (said  to  mr-an 
*a  mouthful')  is  stated  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  the  Itdt  Mdla  (v.  186)  to  have  been 
in  old  times  lunaily  ap^ed  to  aliena- 
tions for  religious  objects ;  but  its 
)>revaleut  sense  came  to  be  the  portion 
of  land  given  for  subsistenoe  to  cadets 
(»f  chieftains'  families.  Afterwards  the 
term  grd*  was  also  used  for  the  black- 
mail paid  by  a  village  to  a  tni1)Qlent 
neighbour  as  the  price  of  his  protection 
ana  forbearance,  and  in  other  like 
meanings.  Thus  the  title  of  grassia, 
originally  an  honourable  one,  and 
iiidi(ating  its  jKMsessor  to  be  a  cadet 
of  the  ruling  tribe,  became  at  last 
as  fret^uently  a  term  of  opprobrinni, 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  profe.ssioiial 
robl>er  "  {Udd,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  3) ;  [ed.  1878, 
p.  668]. 

[1584.— See  under  COOLT.j 

e.  1686.— "Nona  nooa  trouvAmM  au  Vfl- 
Inge  do  Bilpnr,  doat  lea  Uabitans  qii'on 
nomme  Qiatiatee,  aont  preaque  tous 
Votonn.**— fKMWMrf;  ▼.  4^ 

1808.—"  The  Orasias  have  been  shewn  to 
be  of  different  Sects,  Casta,  or  familieii,  vis., 
l«t,  Ooleee  and  their  Colktanda;  2nd,  Raj- 
poots; 3rd,  Sved  Mussulmans;  4th,  Mule- 
ulAmB  or  moaern  Mah(>modan«.  'I'licro  arc 
beaides  many  others  who  enjoy  the  fruo 
(unifruct  of  landa,  and  permanent  emolu- 
ment from  Tillages,  but  tooae  onljr  who  are 
of  the  four  aforesaid  warlike  tnbee  seem 
entitled  by  preacriptaye  cxistom  ...  to  be 
oalled  fifaniMM*'*'— 'iDnMiMOMl^  JUtulniiaiu. 

IfllB. —  "I  oonfeas  I  cannot  now  contem- 
pinto  my  extraordinary  deliverance  from 
tlie  Gnusia  macbinationfl  without  feelingn 
mora  appropriate  to  aolaDin  alenoe,  than 
eaipr— ion. —Forfte^  Or,  Mem,  lii.  883; 
[conf.  2nd  ed.  ii.  357J. 

1819.— "  Oxaaaia,  from  Qrass.  a  word 
signifying  *  a  monfUnL*  This  word  {■ttndar' 

8t(triH  in  Homo  parts  of  Mckran,  Sind,  and 
Kutc-b  ;  but  I  believe  not  further  into  Uindo- 
stan  than  .laypoor." — Mactmurdo,  in  Ti: 
LiL  Soe.  Bo.  i  '270.  [On  the  use  in  Central 
iBdiB,        Toi,  Annals,  I  175;  Maieotm, 

ORAYB-DIOaBR.  (SeeBBEJOO ) 

OBEEN-PiaEON.  A  variety  of 
sneciee  belonging  to  the  sub. -fani. 
5rraronMMie,  and  to  genera  IViron, 
Cncopvs,  Osmotrertmj  and  Sphenoceretusy 
bear  this  name.  The  three  first  fol- 
lowing quotations  ahoir  tliat  these 


birds  Imd  attracted  the  attention  of 

the  ancients. 

c.  180, — *' Daimachus,  in  Us  History  of 
India,  myn  that  pigeons  of  an  apple-gTMU 
colour  are  foumi  in  India."— .4<AMa«iiA 

c.  A.D.  2.'0.  — "Tliey  liriii^r  also  greenish 
(wxM*)  pigeona  which  they  say  can  never  be 
tamed  or  domestieated."— ilalim,  IM  JM, 
Amiwt,  XT.  14. 

,,  "  There  are  produced  among  the 
IndisAS  .  .  .  pigeoBSOf  a  pale  green  colour 

(xXwp6irTt\ot)  ;  any  one  seeing  thom  for  the 
tirst  time,  and  not  havin^jj  miy  knowledge  of 
ornithology,  would  f«iiv  the  Mnl  was  a  parrot 
and  not  a  pigeon,  l^ev  have  legs  and  bill 
in  oolonr  Kae  the  partriogaa  of  the  Oraalca.** 
— Itu'd.  xvi.  2. 

1673. — "Our  usual  diet  wua  (bendes 
Plenty  of  Fish)  Water-Fowl,  Peacocks, 
Oreeii  Pidgeons,  Spotted  Deer,  Sabre,  Wild 
Hoga,  and  sometimea  Wild  Cows." — /Vy«r, 
176. 

1825. — "I  saw  a  great  number  of  pea- 
fowl, and  of  the  beautiful  greeniah  pigeon 
common  in  thia  country  .  .  ."— JiSmr,  it 

19. 

OBEY  PABTBIDOE.  The  com- 
mon Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  Hind. 
tUar^  common  over  a  great  part  of  India, 
Ortygomii  Pontictriana^  Qmelin.  **ItS 
call  i.s  a  ]H*euliar  loiul  shrill  cry,  and 
has,  not  unaptly,  been  cunipared  to  the 
word  PlsMa-jMUela-pateelay  quickly 
rt  jieated  but  preceded  oy  a  single  note, 
uttered  two  or  three  times,  each  time 
with  a  higher  intonation,  till  it  KctSi 
as  it  were,  the  key-nole  of  its  eau." — 
JtrdoUf  ii.  666. 

OBIBLE^  s.  A  graplin  or  grapnd. 
Laaemf  langnage  {Botlmek), 

GBIFFIN,  QBIFF,  s.;  GBIF- 
FISH,  adj.  One  newlv  arrived  in 
India,  and  imaccustonie'l  to  Indian 
ways  and  peculiarities ;  a  Johnny 
l^eweonie.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  unknown  to  us.  Tlu'rc  was  an 
Admiral  Grijin  who  commanded  iu 
the  Indian  seas  from  Nov.  1746  to 
June  1748,  and  was  not  very  fortunate. 
Had  his  name  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  term  t  The  word  seems  to  liave 
been  first  need  at  Madras  (see  Boydy 
below).  [But  aim  soo  the  quotation 
from  Beaumont  db  Fletcher^  below.] 
Three  references  below  indicate  the 
parallel  tmna  formerly  used  by  the 
Portugiie.««o  at  Gna,  by  the  Dutcli  in 
the  Arcliipelago,  and  by  the  Engliali 
in  Ceylon. 
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[c.  1624. — "OoTM  bM»tdoTea,  and  eagles 
eagtea,  Ifadam:  »  dmeo'a  heir,  though 

never  so  rich,  neldom  at  tho  l>©>4t  provoa  a 
gentleman." — Bmuwumt  A-  Flekh^-,  llnneM 
A/ini's  Furtunr,  Act  III.  BC.  1,  vol.  iii.  p, 
389.  ed.'Z>yce.  Mr.  B.  Nioolaon  (3  wr.  yotes 
and  Qiuritg,  zi.  439)  pointe  out  that  Djrce's 
^IS.  copy,  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in 
162},  reads  "  pmves  hut  a  giiffin  gentle- 
man." Prof.  Skeat  (i'6irf.  xi.  504)  quoting 
from  J'Urt  PlowmoH,  ed.  WrigAtf  p.  96, 
**Orsifyn.  the  Walflhe,"  shows  that  Grifin. 
wns  nn  early  name  for  a  Welshman,  ap- 
l>;irently  a  ci irruption  of  (Irijfith.  The  word 
may  have  been  used  abroad  to  designate 
a  raw  Welshman,  and  tbus^  acquired  its 
pneent  aeue.] 

1794.— "Aa  I  am  litUo  >>etter  than  an 
unfledffed  Gflflblt  according  to  tho  fashion- 
able phrase  hare"  (Jfadrai*).— //x^/i  liutjd, 
177. 

1807.  — "  It  ceenn  really  strange  to  a 
grlffls — the  cant  word  for  a  European  just 

arrived."— Z/<,  Afinto,  in  India,  17. 

1808.  — "At  the  Inn  I  ma  tormented  to 
death  hy  the  inpertfaient  pevMrering  of  the 

black  people  ;  for  every  one  is  a  betrgar,  as 
long  as  you  are  reckoned  a  griffin,  or  a 
new-comer.  "—Li^  iiflAydei^  107. 

-"I  often  tiro  myself  .  .  .  rather 
than  wait  for  their  dawdling  ;  but  Mrs. 
Staunton  laughs  at  me  and  calls  me  a 
'Griffin,'  and  says  I  munt  learn  to  have 
patience  and  save  my  strength." — LetUrt 
Jrom  Madras,  38. 

„  "...  he  was  liTmg  with  bad  men, 
and  saw  that  they  thought  him  no  better 
than  tbemselvM,  but  only  more  giUUh .  • 

1853. — "  There  were  throe  more  cadet«  on 
the  same  steamer,  going  up  to  that  great 
griff  depot,  Oudapoor."— (A^/^>  i>  S& 

1853.— 

"'Like  drill?' 

" '  I  don't  dislike  it  much  now :  thegooee- 
•tep  was  not  liTely.' 

"•Ah,  they  don't  give  grifFs  half  enough 
of  it  now-a-Jays ;  by  Jove,  Sir,  when  I  was 
a  gsUI' — and  therenpcm  .  .  ,*'—JbUL  L  02. 

[1900.—  "Tin  Ilaiiu'oon  si«irt~tiiL'ii  liave 
joined  Uj  imimrt  iKmies  from  Austnilia  <>n 
the  griffin  fystem,  and  have  submitted  a 
propoeal  to  the  Bteward.s  to  frame  their 
events  to  be  confined  to  griffins  at  the  furth- 
coming autumn  meeting."— Pteasn*  Maii, 
May  18.] 

Tlif  grifliii  ;it  Ofva  nho  in  tlic  old 
da\  6  wiia  called  by  a  pt^cuiiar  uame. 
(See  BSnrOL.) 

1631. — "  Haec  exanthemata  (prickly  heat- 
spots) magis  afficiunt  reoenter  advenientes 
ut  et  Mosquitarum  pnnctnrae  .  .  .  ita  ut  deri- 
diculum  ergo  hie  inter  nostrates  dicterium 
enatum  sit,  euui  i|vii  hix;  modu  ntToctus  sit, 
erne  Orang  Barou,  '|uod  novitium  hominem 
significat/— yoe.  .^oithi,  Miat.  Jfat^  ko,,  ii. 
cap.  XTiii.  p.  88. 


Here  orang  baron  is  Malay  orang- 
baharo,  i.e.  *  new  inau ' ;  whilst  Orang- 
lama,  *  man  of  lonff  dnce,'  is  applied 

to  old  colonials.  In  connection  with 
these  t^rnis  we  extract  the  following  : — 

0. 1790.—"  Si  je  n'avoia  pae  6i4  un  oorlatu, 
ot  s!  utt  long  s^jour  dane  I'Inde  ne  m'aToit 

pa.x  aceoutum^  k  cette  esp^ce  dc  fleau, 
j'auruis  certainement  souffert  rimpossible 
durant  eette  nuit."— Aui/iMr,  ii.  2MII, 

On  this  his  editor  notes  : 

^'(hrhuu  est  nn  mot  Malais  corrumpu ; 
il  faut  dire  Onn\ij-lama,  ce  (|ui  signifie  une 
personne  qui  a  d^jli  6t6  long-temps  dans  un 
endroit,  ou  dans  un  pays,  et  e'est  par  ce 
noni  qn'ori  dt-^igno  les  Enrojx^ens  (pii  <mt 
habiUS  depuis  un  certain  t^jnips  dans  I'lmle. 
Ceux  qui  ne  font  <iu'y  arriverj  sont  appel&» 
Boar;  denomination  qui  vient  du  mot 
Malaia  Onui|r-Bara  .  .  .  un  homme  noa< 
vollomont  amv6." 

[18M.~"In  the  Sttrndard,  Jan.  1,  there 
appears  a  letter  entitled  'O^rlon  Tea>71ant> 

ing — a  Warning,'  and  ilgiMld  '  An  Ex- 
creeper.'  The  corres(Hmdent  sends  a  cutting 
ftcm  a  recent  issuo  of  a  Ceylon  daily  paper 
—a  panqsmph  headed  'Creamra  Galore.* 
From  this  extrut  it  ap}>eara  raat  Creeper 
is  the  name  given  in  <',  yli'n  to  jxiying 
pu]>tls  who  go  out  thire  to  leam  tea- 
planting."— J?r.  A.  L.  Majfkntf  in  8  ear. 
SoUm  and  iiuerie$t  v.  124.J 

GBOnm),  a  A  meaaofe  of  land 

u.sed  in  the  neighl)oiirhood  of  !kladra.s. 
[Also  called  Murmy,  TanLmanaCj  (Sec 
under  CAWNY.) 

QBUFF,  adj.  Applied  to  bulky 
goods.  Probably  the  Dutch  yrof/ooarse.' 

[1682-3.-".  .  .  that  for  ev.ry  Tunno 
of  Su1tiK.'tro  and  all  other  Oroffe  goods  I 
am  to  receive  nineteen  pounds." — Pringle, 
Diarrj,  Ft.  St,  Ont.  Ist  wr.  vol.  ii.  3-4.) 

1750.—".  .  .  aU  which  could  be  caUed 
Curtins,  and  some  of  the  Bastiona  at 

Modrn.Kf,  had  Warehoxiscs  under  them  for 
tho  Kectption  of  Naval  Stores,  and  other 
gruff  OikkIs  fmm  F^urnpc,  as  well  as  S;ilt 
Petre  from  Jinqai." — LtUer  to  a  Pro^, 
Ae  B.  i.  Co.,  p.  82. 

17f>9. — "  Which  by  causing  a  great  eaport 
of  rice  enhances  the  price  of  InViour,  and 
consequently  of  all  other  gmff,  pioce-gooda 
and  raw  iilk."— In  L<mg,  171. 

irtl.'i.  — ".  .  .  alf4o/(io//' .t»';fjr,  lump  j^JTjrr', 
ginger,  long  l»epficr,  and  jHf>/>/  mi-/  .  .  . 
articles  that  usually  com(KMe  the  gmjf 
cargoes  of  our  outward-bound  shipping." — 
HtJwtU,  Silt.  StenU,  fto.,  i.  194. 

1783.— "What  in  India  is  called  a  gmff 
(bulky)  cu[go,"—Forrt$t,  Voyage  to  Jierftii, 
42. 
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OBUNTH,  a.  Panjabi  Grantht  from 
Skt  oranUbo,  lit  *a  knoV  1mv«8  tied 

togetner  by  a  string.  '  The  Book,*  i.e. 
the  Scripture  of  the  Sikhs,  containing 
the  hvinns  composed  or  conipilud  by 
their  leaders  from  Nanak  a469-l539) 
onwards.  The  (hunth  haa  been  tran.s- 
lAted  by  Dr.  Trumpp,  and  published, 
at  the  expense  of  tae  Indian  Qovem- 
ment. 

1770.  —  "As  the  young  man  (N'anak)  WM 
early  iatroduoed  to  the  koowledfo  of  the 
uoit  eetoenied  writings  of  the  MiiMahnen 

.  .  .  he  made  it  a  practice  in  hi<  Irisure 
hours  to  translate  litemlly  or  virtually,  as 
his  mind  promptvcl  hiui,  such  of  their 
mnxiniH  as  made  the  deepest  imprewiun  on 
his  heart.  This  was  in  uie  idfom  of  Pend- 
jah,  his  maternal  laniru.affe.  Little  l>y  little  ; 
he  strung  together  these  l(j<t'*e  seiiteuceH. 
reduced  them  iut<»  .some  ortler,  and  put 
them  in  verses.  ...  His  collection  became 
muBetoas  :  it  took  the  form  of  a  book  which 
was  entitied  Chvnth."— &i>  Muta^terin, 
i.  89. 

1798.— **  A  book  entitled  the  Qrailh . . . 

is  the  only  typical  object  which  the  Sicr^ues 
have  admitted  into  their  places  of  worship." 
—G,  iMr'e  TnntU,  i.  266. 

1817.— "The  fame  ..f  Xaiinek'l  book  was 
dilfaeod.  Ue  gave  it  a  new  name.  BbEXunt." 

c.  1831. — ".  .  .  .Vu  eontre  du  quel  est  le 
tem})le  d'or  oil  est  gard^  le  Grant  ou  livre 
Mcr<5  des  S\koa.''-^aiejftmoiU,  Correspond- 

ftiic",  ii.  ltJ<3. 

^1838.— "There  wee  a  laiye  eoHeotion  of 
pnests,  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  the  Qtoelit, 

thoir  holy  ]hhA,  in  the  centre  .  •  ."— Jfuv 
Jidai,  L'p  t/u  CoutUr^,  ii.  7.] 

OB  UN  THEE,  8.  Panj.  granthi  from 
granih  (sf«*  ORTJNTH).  A  sort  of  native 
chaplain  attached  tu  SSikh  regiments. 
\Tht  name  Granthi  appears  anumg  the 
Hindi  mendicant  castes  of  the  Panjab 
in  Mr.  Maclagan'*  Cmsut  Rep,,  1^1, 
p.  300.] 

OBUNTHTTM,  s.  This  (granUiam) 
i<  a  name,  from  the  same  Skt.  word  as 
I  ho  List,  given  in  various  odd  forms  to 
the  Sanskrit  language  by  various  Euro- 
pean.s  writiiif^  in  S.  Iu'lia  'luring  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  term 
properly  applied  to  the  character  in 
which  the  Sanskrit  books  were  written. 

1800. — "In  these  Tenses  is  written,  in  a 
mitiealar  laogoage,  called  Qerodam,  their 
FbikMophy  and  Theology,  which  the  Bm* 

mens  study  and  read  in  Universities  all  over 
India." — Lwee$ui,  Vida  do  Vadre  F.  Xavitr^ 
96. 


1646.— "Oette  langue  correspond  i\  la 
nostre  Latine,  paroeque  les  seules  Lettrt's 
I'apprenne&t ;  if  ae  nomment  Qnizindaiia." 
— Jfamcee,  Ret.detaFrw.  d$iaMahbar,W, 

1727. — .  .  their  four  law-books,  •SttsM 
Vedam,  •  Uruitu  Fsias  Jiduwrna  KeifM, 
and  Adir  Fsdsw,  whi<m  are  all  written  in 

the  Girandams,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem 
the  Hramins." — ValeutijUf  v.  (CeifloH)^ 

,,  "  Oirandam  (by  "thers  called  Keren- 
dttm,  and  also  ^tishriUi)  is  the  iungiuige  of 
the  BMBdm  aad  the  iMmed."— iMI.  m. 

1753. — "  Les  Indiens  d\i  pay:*  se  donnent 
le  nom  de  Tamnlf*,  et  un  s:iit  ipio  lu  langue 
vulgaire  dilKrente  da  Sanskret,  et  da 
Orendam,  qui  soot  les  lancnies  met^tm, 
porte  le  mtaae  nom."— DMnville.  117. 

GUANA,  laUANA,  s.  This  is  not 
properly  an  Indian  term,  nor  the  name 
of  an  "»di*ti  s{)ecies,  but,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  lias  been  ajtplied  by 
transfer  from  superficially  resembling 
aenmt  in  the  new  Indies,  to  the  old. 
The  great  lizards,  sometinie.s  called 
guaiuu  in  ludia^  are  apparently  moni- 
tor*. It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  approximating  Indian  names  ot 
lizard^  have  helped  the  i-onfnsion. 
Thus  tlie  lar^e  monitor  to  which  the 
name  guana  is  often  applied  in  India, 
Ls  really  called  in  Hindi  goh  (Skt. 
godhd)^  Singhalese  goyd.  The  true 
wuana  of  America  is  described  by 
Oviedo  in  the  first  quoUition  under 
the  name  of  iwiiui.  [The  word  is 
Span.  xgxMnOy  from  Carib  iuaitx, 
written  in  early  writers  hiwma,  igoana. 
inn )()}•!  or  yvana.  See  N.B,D.  and 
Stanf.  Diet.] 

c.  1535. — "  There  is  in  this  island  an  animal 
called  Inaaa,  which  is  here  held  to  be  am- 
phibious {nrutmh),  i.e.  doubtful  whether 
fish  or  fle.sh,  for  it  fro<iuent.s  the  rivers  and 
climbs  the  trees  a.-i  well.  ...  It  is  a  Serf»ent, 
bearing  to  one  who  knows  it  not  a  horrid 
and  frightful  aspect.  It  has  the  hands  aad 
feet  like  those  of  a  great  lizard,  the  head 
much  larger,  but  almost  of  the  same  fa>hi<>n, 
with  a  tail  4  or  6  palms  in  length.  .  .  .  An(l 
the  animal,  formed  a.s  I  have  described,  is 
much  better  to  oat  than  to  look  at," 
Ofutio,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  f.  156t',  157. 

c.  1550. — "We  also  used  to  catch  some 
fottr>footod  animals  called  ignane,  resem. 

bling  our  lizards  in  shape  .  .  .  the  females 
are  most  delicate  food." — (Jirulami  Beiuuni, 
p.  140. 

1634. — "Hi  Irficcrtae  qu&dam  specie, 
Incolis  Ligiian.  Est  .  .  .  genus  veneno- 
sissimum,"  kc—Jar.  BontUf  lib.  T.  oap.  6. 

p.  57.    (Sec  GECKO.) 

1673.—"  Guiana,  a  Creature  Uke  a  Cn>> 
oodile,  which  Boblmts  me  to  ky  hold  on 
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by  their  Tails,  when  they  clamber  Houses." 
—I^rgetf  lid. 

1681.— Knox,  in  his  Cri/f'm,  ^veaku  of  two 
crentiires  resembling  the  Alligator  one 
called  Kohlprra.  ffuiOU,  5  or  6  feet  loii^r,  aiirl 
not  «at«bl« ;  tE«  other  called  uMa  guion, 
▼OTT  tike  tb*  former,  but  **  whieh  it  eaten, 
unff  reckoned  excellent  meat  .  .  .  and  1 
suppoae  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  in  the 
IV.  Indiea  is  called  the  guiaxut "  (pi>.  30,  31 ). 
liie  tiemiti  are  pomiblv  Portuguese,  and 
KMwaguitm  may  be  CoOra-gnaiUL 

1704.— "The  Quano  is  a  sort  nf  Creature 
some  of  which  are  found  on  the  land,  some 
in  the  water  .  .  .  stewed  with  a  little 
Spice  they  make  good  BlOth."«~/iMiM/,  in 
Jjampier,  iv.  51. 

1711.—"  Here  are  Monkeys,  Oannma, 
Lissards,  large  Snakes^  and  Alligators."— 
Lockyer,  47. 

1780. — "They  have  here  an  amphibious 
ftiiwiai  oalled  the  giuuui«  a  ^>ecies  of  the 
eroottdfle  or  alKgator,  of  which  soup  \» 
made  equal  t«  that  of  turtle.  This  I  take 
apon  hearsay,  fur  it  is  to  me  of  all  others 
the  most  loathsome  of  animals,  not  less  so 
than  the  toad." — Munro't  Narraiiw^  36. 

c.  1880.—'*  Had  I  known  I  was  dining 
upon  a  goana,  or  largo  w.xxi -lizard,  I 
•carcely  think  I  would  have  made  so  hearty 
a  meal?'-}W  Cringh  (ed.  1868),  178. 

]g79._<' Captain  Shaw  a«ked  the  Imaura 
of  one  of  the  moeques  of  Malacca  about 
altigi^e  eggs,  »  few  days  ago,  and  his 
reply  was,  that  the  voung'that  went  down  to 
the  sea  Iwcamo  alligators,  and  thoee  ttat 
came  uji  the  ri\  Lr  Ik  rame  igimU.**— Jfw* 
Bird,  Uol(Un.  OurtoMtc^  200. 

1881.— "The  cMef  of  Mudhd  State  be- 
longs to  the  BhunsLt  family.  .  .  .  The  name, 
however,  hau  been  entirely  sujjerseded  by 
the  second  designatioQ  of  Ohorpadf,  which 
is  said  to  have  Men  acquired  by  one  of  the 
family  who  managed  to  Male  a  fort  pre- 
viously deemed  impregnable,  by  fastening  a 
cord  around  the  body  of  a  gkorpad  or 
IciuHUU"— /MfMriof  AusMeo*,  vL  487. 

Ig^i3._<'  Who  can  look  on  that  ana- 
chronism, an  iguuua  (I  mean  the  large 
monitor  which  Europeans  in  India  generally 
cell  an  igMUUti  sometimes  a  gnniio  1)  bask- 
fi^,  four  feet  long,  on  a  sonnybaidc  .  . 
—  Tribr4  on  Af>f  Fnmttn;  36. 

1886.— "One  of  my  moonshis,  Jos^  Pre- 
thoo,  a  Concani  of  one  of  the  numerous 
families  doscuiulefl  from  Xavier's  converts, 
gravely  infonne<l  ino  that  in  the  old  days 
^B^U&naa  were  u.-wd  in  gninin)?  access  to 
besieged  places  ;  for,  said  be,  a  hxrge 
ignniiA,  sahib,  ia  so  strong  tliat  if  3  or  4 
men  laid  hold  of  its  tail  he  could  drag  them 
up  tt  wall  or  tree  I  "—Gordon  ForbeM^  Wild 
Lift  u»  CaMrOy  60. 

QUABDAFUI,  OAPB,  n.p.  The 
eastern  horn  of  Africa,  pointing  to- 

waitls  India.  We  have  the  name  from 
the  PortU4?nese,  and  it  has  Inien  alleged 
to  have  been  so  called  by  them  U 


meaning,  '  Take  you  heed  ! '  {fiarda- 
vous,  in  fact)  Irat  this  is  etymoloay 

of  the  species  that  so  confidently 
derives  '  Bombay  *  from  Boa  Bahia. 
Bruce,  again  (.see  below^  gives  dog- 
matically an  interpretation  which  is 
ecjually  unfounded.  We  must  look  to 
history,  and  not  to  the  'moral  cou- 
sciousnesB*  of  anybody.  The  ooantry 
adjoining  this  horn  of  Africa,  the  Regro 
Aromatum.  of  the  ancients,  seems  to 
have  l>een  called  by  the  Arabs  Ha^m^ 
a  name  which  we  find  in  the  PatfiuB 
in  tilt'  sliape  of  Ojioiie.  This  name 
Hafun  was  applied  to  a  town,  no  doubt 
the  true  Opdni^  which  Barbosa  (1516) 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Afuni^ 
and  it  still  survives  in  those  of  two 
remarkable  promontories,  viz.  the  Pen- 
insula of  Bd.'<  Hafun  (the  Ohertmnmu 
of  the  PeripliLs,  the  Zin^is  of  Ptolemv, 
tha  Cape  (PAJjftti  and  d'Or/ui  of  old 
ma|)s  and  nautical  diraefeori«BX  and 
the  cape  of  Jard-Hafon  (or  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  pn)nunciation, 
Gard-Hafan\,  i.e.  OoardaftlL  The 
nearest  poesiDle  meaning  of  ^rd  that 
we  can  nnd  is  *  a  wide  or  spacious  tract 
of  laud  without  herbage.'  Sir  R. 
Bnrton  (C^mmmUify  cn  ObmoSmi,  iv. 
489)  interprets  jarrf  as  =  Bay,  "from  a 
break  in  the  dreadful  granite  wall, 
lately  provided  by  Egypt  with  a  light- 
house." The  last  atatenient  is  un- 
fortunately nil  error.  The  intended 
light  seems  lis  tar  otf  as  ever.  [There 
is  still  no  lighthonae,  and  shipowners 
differ  as  to  its  advantage  ;  see  answer 
by  Secretary  of  State,  in  House  of 
Comiuous,  Tniif'Sy  March  14,  1902.1 
We  cannot  judge  of  the  ground  w 
his  inteq>retatiou  of  jard. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  the  name  Haf&n  with  the 
Arabic  a/'a,  'pleasant  od.nrs.'  It 
would  then,  be  the  equivaleut  of  the 
ancient  Keg.  AromMtm.  This  is 
tenii)ting,  but  very  questionable.  We 
should  have  mentioned  that  Guar- 
dafui  is  the  site  of  the  mart  and 
Promontory  of  the  Spices  described 
by  the  author  of  tin-  Periplu,*  as  the 
furthe,st  point  and  abrupt  termination 
of  tlie  continent  of  Bariartof  (or  eastern 
Africa),  towards  the  Orient  (ri  rOm 
'Apufi.aT(Jji>  ^fiirdpiov  Kal  iiKfKarfipiov  reXcw- 
j  Taiov  TT}%  /iop^apiK^i  ijirflpov  rp6t  di'oroXiji' 
iroKinroi'). 

According'  to  C  Mullerour  Giinrdafui 
is  called  by  the  natives  liiu  Aser;  tlieir 
Ba»  Jardc^  being  a  point  some  12 
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nu  to  the  south,  which  on  aoiue  charts 
is  called  Rd*  Skmarif,  and  which  is 

also  the  Td^ai  of  the  Pmfku  {Chog, 

Or.  Minan^,  i.  263). 

1516.—"  And  that  the  Mud  ships  tram  his 
ports  (K.  of  Ocmhun's)  riiall  not  go  inwards 

from  the  Strait  and  Cajxs  of  QuoardaflPuy, 
nor  go  to  Adem,  except  when  employed  in 
oar  obedienoe  and  serrioe  .  .  .  and  if  any 
TssssI  or  Zamhupu  is  foond  imvard  of  the 
Oape  of  Owwraafltay  it  shall  be  taken  as 
good  prize  of  war." — Treutif  betirfen  I.ojh) 
Soara  and  Uu  K.  of  CaH^am,  in  JioU/ho, 


fication  in  nny  language.    But  in  that  jtart 
of  the  coimtrv  where  it  is  situated,  it  is 
called  Oardann  and  means  the  StraUs 
Bmriat,  the  reason  of  whioh  will  ha  ssen 
afterwards.  "—AiM»'«  nweU,  i.  316. 


,,     "  After   passing   thi-*  I'l.ice 
the  next  uftc-r  it  is  Crt/v  Guardafun,  where 
the  cuast  ond",  and  trends  so  u.h  to  double 
towards  the  Red  Sea/'—Jiarbom,  16. 

c.  15S0. — "This  province,  called  of  late 
ArnUia,  but  which  the  ancients  called 
TrogtoUiticOf  b«pD8  at  the  Hod  Sea  and 
the  ooontry  of  tM  Abissinefl,  and  finishes  at 
Msgadasso  .  .  .  others  say  it  extends  only 
to  uie  Oape  of  Ooardaflmi." — Sommario  de 
Kegui,  in  Jiamusio,  i.  f.  325. 

IfifiS.— "  Vicente  Sodre,  behy  desoatohed 
bj  the  Kinf?,  tonebed  at  the  Tuand  of 

<^()c»ttora,  where  ho  took  in  water,  and 
thence  pos-ned  to  the  Ca{)e  of  CKuundafo, 
which  is  the  mo«it  easterly  land  of  Afriee.** 

— Baivof,  I.  vii.  cap.  2. 

l.'>54.— "  If  you  leave  D^>ill  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  you  direct  Yourselves  W.S.W. 
till  the  pole  is  four  inches  and  an  eighth, 
twm  thenoe  tma  west  to  KardafAn."— iSWt 

'At;  Knpndnn,  The  ifoM,  hi  J,  A§, 
BtH,,  V.  4t>4. 

„  "Yon  itnd  muA  wbiripools  on  the 
coasts  nf  Kardaffln.  .  .  ."  -The  same,  in 
his  narrative,  Joum.  At.  ser.  1.  torn.  ix. 

1572.- 

•*  O  Cabo  v6  j&  Aroniata  cbamado, 
£  affora  Quardafti,  dos  momdores, 
Onae  comei^a  a  boca  do  uflfanuido 
Mar  Roxo,  que  do  fundo  toma  as  cores." 

Oam8e$,  x.  97* 

Knglislied  by  Burton  : 

•*  The    Cajte   which   Antiont.s    '  An  niatic' 
clej)e 

behold,  yclept  by  Modems  OuaxdaM; 
where  opee  the  nod  Sea  month,  so  wide 
and  deep, 

the  Sea  whose  ruddy  bed  lends  blushing 
hue." 

1602.— "Eitor  da  Silveira  set  out,  and 
without  any  mishap  arrived  at  the  Cat>e  of 
CtardaAii.''--CoHto,  IV.  L  4. 

1727.— ''And  havii»  now  trarell'd  along 
the  Shore  of  the  Oononent,  from  the  Cape 
of  OtHxl  IIi'i"  to  C'a{>o  Guardafoy,  I'll  sur- 
rey the  Islands  that  lie  in  the  Ethiopian 
Sm.**— il.  AasuUea,  i.  16;  [ed.  1744]. 

1790.  —  "Tlie  PortupTiesc,  or  Venetians, 
the  first  Christian  traders  in  these  part«, 
have  called  it  GazdafU,  which  haenos^- 


[1823.—".  .  .  we  soon  obtained  sight  of 
Cape  Oardaftli.  ...  It  is  called  by  the 
native-s  liiu  Auerr,  and  the  hi^^h  mountain 
immediately  to  its  south  is  named  UiM 
JordaftMHI.  •  .  .  Keeping  about  nine  miles 
off  sbmre  we  rounded  the  peninsula  of 
BaftMMl.  .  .  .  Hafoon  appears  uke  an  island, 
and  belongs  to  a  native  Sonumli  piinee. .  . ." 
— Oicea,  Surr,  i.  363.J 

OVAVA,  8.    Thu  fruit  {PtUHivm 

Guaynva^  L.,  Orrl.  Mifrtarmf ;  Sunn. 
gtuiyamy  Fr.  goyavirr,  [(torn  Bra/ilian 
guayalxt,  iytanf.  IHct.'K  Guayabo  pomu 
fera  Indica  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  Ouoyawi 
of  Joh.  Bjiuhin,  strangely  appears 
by  name  in  Elliot's  translation  from 
Amir  KhanrO,  who  flourished  in  the 
13th  CL'ntunr' :  "He  wlu»  lijus  placed 
only  guavtu  and  quinces  in  his  tiiroatj 
and  nas  never  eaten  a  plantain,  will 
Any  it  is  like  so  much  ji^ube"  (iii.  556). 
This  )iinst  bt'  due  to  some  ainbipnous 
word  carelessly  rendered.  The  fruit 
and  its  name  are  alike  American.  It 
a^ipears  to  be  the  guautho  of  Oviedo  in 
his  History  of  the  Indies  (we  use  the 
Italian  version  in  Aamimo,  iii.  f.  141i>). 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  gmva  in 
either  De  Orta  or  Acosta.  Arvrftil, 
which  is  the  commonest  Hindustani 
(Pera.)  name  for  the  guava,  meana 
properly  'a  pear*;  but  the  fruit  is 
often  called  safari  dm, ' journev  mango ' 
(respecting  which  see  unaer  AH- 
AHABX  is  some- 

times  vnlg!irly  eomipted  into  siip(fri 
dm  (arecH-manco  1).  In  the  Deccan 
(according  to  Moodeen  Sheriff)  and 
all  over  Guzerat  and  the  Central 
Provinces  (as  wi-  are  informed  by 
M.-Qen.  KeatinL't),  the  fruit  is  called 
jdm^  Mahr.  jamoa^  which  is  in  Bengid 
the  nnnn-  of  Sitzi/pum  jnmhnlmiinn 
(see  JAMOON),  and  in  Guzerati^amr//<i, 
which  seems  to  he  a  factitions  word 
in  imitation  of  firnrf't'f. 

The  guava,  though  its  claims  are  .so 
inferior  to  those  of  the  pine-apple 
(indeed  except  to  stew,  or  make  jelly, 
it  is  nobis  juain'hus,  an  utter  imyiostor), 
[Sir  Joseph  Hooker  anuotatea  ;  "  You 
never  ate  good  ones ! "]  must  have 
sj)read  like  that  fruit  with  great 
rapidity.  Both_appear  in  Blochmann's 
trausL  of  the  Ain  (i.  64)  aa  served  at 
Akbar^  table ;  thongh  when  the  guava 
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is  named  amon^  the  fruits  of  Turaii, 
doubts  ajzain  anae  as  to  the  fniit  in- 
tended, lot  the  word  used,  amnld,  is 
aniliigtioii!*.  Ill  IGHR  DampiiT  mentions 
ijuuvas  at  At  liiu,  and  iu  Cochin  t.'hina. 
The  tree,  like  the  cuataid-apple,  has 
lu'Citiiip  wiM  ill  some  parts  oi  India. 

c.  lor»0.—  'The  guaiaya  ia  liko  a  i»cach- 
tne,  with  11  leaf  resemblioff  the  laurel  .  .  . 
the  red  are  better  than  the  white,  and  are 
welUflavoured." — Girol.  Bemont,  p.  88. 

1668.— Tkare  is  a  good  cut  of  the  gumi, 
M  fmaUbOt  in  IHto,  pp.  ir)2-3. 

1673.  —  " .  .  .  flourish  pleasant  Tope  of 
Plantaina,  CW>e.'<,  Quiavas.  a  kind  of 
IW/'— /Vyw,  40. 

1676.— "Tlic  N.W.  part  is  full  of  jGhUiy«r 
Trees  of  the  irrejitost  variety,  and  their 
Fruit  the  iar^'cst  mul  l>c<<t  tulea  I  have  met 
with." — Dumpier,  ii.  107. 

1685.— "The  Qua va  .  .  .  when  the  Kniit 
is  ripe,  it  is  vcllow.  f*oft,  and  verv  jiltasiint. 
It  bakes  well  a-<  a  Pe.ir."— /'-iV/.  i'.  Il'-J. 

c.  17f>0-60. — "Our  guides  t«x>  made  ua 
distinffuisb  a  number  of  go^ava,  andeepeoi- 
aUy  plamb-treei."— Oroie,  i.  20. 

1764.- 

"  A  wholesome  fniit  the  ripened  gnava 
yields, 
Boast  of  the  housewife." 

OraingeTt  Bk.  i. 

ISl.'J. — "  On  .some  of  these  extensive  plains 
(on  the  Mohur  K.  in  Oudh)  we  found  lareo 
orchards  of  the  wild  ChuiTa  .  .  .  strongly 
resembling  in  their  rough  appeaianoe  the 
pear-treei  in  the  hedges  of  Woroeeterriiire." 
—'Jol.  C.  J,  Dtuidiom^  Dimy  <^  Tratets, 
ii.  271. 

OITBBEB,  H.  Tlii^  i-^  soiiif  kind  of 
gold  dilcat  or  tieuuiw ;  Milburu  says 
'  a  DuUh  ducat.'  It  may  have  adopted 
thia  special  meaning,  Imt  could  hardly 
have  nel'l  it  at  the  date  of  our  first 
quotation.  The  nanie  is  i)rol»ably  gabr 
OMr-i-gpahr^  implying  its  being  of 
tnjidel  origin. 

c.  ir»90.  — "  Mirzn  .Tnni  Bog  Sultan  made 
this  agreement  with  his  soldiers,  that  every 
one  who  shiiuld  bring  in  an  eneniy's  head 
should  receive  dOO  gaban,  ovenr  one  of 
them  worth  12  m(rU  ...  of  whicn  72  went 
to  one  taain."— rtfrlM-MVUtrs  in  Btliot, 
i.  287. 

1711.— *' Rupees  are  the  most  current 
Coin  ;  they  have  Venetians,  Qnbbera,  Mug- 
gerbees,  and  Pagocias." — Ijochtrr,  201. 

''When  a  Paroel  of  Vonetian  Duaits 
arc  mixt  with  others  the  whole  goes  by  the 
name  uf  Chtmf'-ns  at  Snnit,  but  when  they 
are  »<?i>aratoa.  one  sort  i<  mlU  d  \'enetians, 
and  all  the  others  Qubbers  indifferently." 
— iMi.  242. 


1762.—  "  UoUl  ami  Sihrr  WrighU  : 

o7..  dwts.  gni. 
100  Venetian  Ducats  .11     0  fi 
10  (100  0  Oubben  .  .  10  17  12." 
Br9ok$t  WtifMt  tatd  Mmtwrtt, 

OUBBBOW,  V.  To  bully,  to  dumb- 
found, and  perturb  a  person.  Made 
from  yhahrdo,  the  imperative  of  ghab' 
roiiit.  The  latter,  though  sometimes 
used  transitively,  is  more  usually 
neuter,  'to  be  dumbfounded  and  per- 
turbed.' 

GUDDA,  s.  A  donkey,  lit^iral  and 
metaphorical.  H.  ijadlni:  [Skt.  aard^ 
ahhii,  Mhe  roarer']-  Tlie  iftinoinenre 
of  the  Scotch  cuddy  has  been  attributed 
to  a  loan  from  H.  through  the  g>-ixsies, 
who  were  the  chief  owners  of  the 
animal  in  Scotland,  where  it  in  not 
connuon.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
a.>!criljed  to  a  nickname  Cuddy  (for 
('uthl>ert),  like  the  English  Xtdtitf, 
similarly  applied.  fSo  the  N.E.D. 
with  hesitation.]  A  Punjab  proverbial 
phrase  is  qadSh  khnrki,  "Donkeys' 
rubbing"  tiieir  sides  t < irrctlier,  a  Sort 
of  'claw  me  and  I'il  claw  thee.' 

OUDDY,  OUDDEE,  s.    H.  gaddi, 

Malir.  (/*/(/?.  'The  Throne.'  Proj>erly 
it  i.s  a  cushion,  a  throne  in  the  OrienUil 
sense,  «.«.  the  seat  of  royalty,  *'a  simple 
sheet,  or  mat,  or  carjK  t  on  the  floor, 
with  a  large  cushion  or  pillow  at  the 
head,  >igainst  whidi  the  great  man  re- 
clines "  ( Ifils^ni).  "  To  be  placed  on 
the  gruddee''  i-^  to  sticreed  tr>  the 
kin<:'l'>ni.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  I  '  l  l  placed  on  an  elephant's  back. 

[1S09.— "BeendhiTa  was  seated  nearly  in 

the  centre,  «tn  a  lai^e  square  cushion  c<ivered 
with  gold  bntcado  ;  his  back  supjHirted  by  a 
round  bolster,  and  bis  armr$  resting  upon 
two  fiat  cushions ;  all  covered  with  the  same 
ciKitly  material,  and  forming  together  a  kind 
of  thn)nc,  called  a  musnud,  or  gnddee."— 
liroughtoH.  Lrtlrrt  from  a  MahraUa  Camp, 
ed.  1802,  p.  28.] 

OXJDGE,  s.  P.— H.  gaz,  and  corr. 
gaj ;  a  Persian  yard  measure  or  there- 
alMjuts  ;  but  in  India  applied  to  meii- 
sures  of  Very  varying  lengths  fn>ni  the 
htiO^^  or  natural _cubit,  to  the  English 
yard.  In  the  Ain  [ed.  Jarrdt^  ii.  68 
scqq.^  Alni'l  Fazl  details  uumerooi 
gaz  wliiih  had  l>een  in  use  under 
the  Caliphs  or  in  India,  varying  from 
18  inches  Englidi  (aff  calculated  by 
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J.  Prinsep)  to  52|.  The  Ildhi  ga» 
of  Akbar  was  intended  to  snneraede 
all  these  ;i8  a  standard ;  ana  as  it 
WHS  tht^  \>Aiiis  of  all  records  of  knd- 
uieaburements  and  rents  in  Upp^r 
India,  the  determination  of  its  value  was 
a  subject  of  uuich  importfince  when 
the  revenue  surveys  were  undertaken 
about  1884.  The  lesolta  of  enquiry 
were  wy  diBcrqpant,  however,  and 
finally  an  arbitrary  value  of  33  inches 
was  assumed.  The  bighd  (see  BEEOAH), 
based  on  this,  and  containing  3600 
square  gaz  =  ^  of  an  acre,  is  the  standard 
in  the  N.W.P.,  but  statistics  are  now 
always  rendered  in  acres.  See  Olad- 
tcin's  Ayeen  (1800)i. 302,  uqq. ;  Printep's 
r»/"/  rrf/.K  ed.  Tliomas,  122 ;  [Madras 
Aihninu4ratioii  Manual,  ii.  505/) 

[1M2. — .  .  and  if  in  (juatitity  tho 
niensuro  and  the  weight,  and  whether  ells, 
roods  or  gana." — Ar&Uv.  Port,  OriaU.  t.  5, 

1764. — "Some  of  the  townnmen  again 
dwiMMaded  of  me  to  open  my  bales,  and  lell 
them  some  pieees  of  eloth  t  but  ...  I 

rather  chose  to  make  sevcml  of  them 
pre.<«ents  uf  2^  gas  of  cloth,  which  is  the 
moa«iirc  they  unmUy  take  for  a  eoat.**— 

JJamofj,/,  i.  125. 

1768-71.— "A  gess  or  goM  ia  2  cobUlot, 
l>eing  at  Chinswah  2  feet  and  10  inches 
Rhineland  neMore."  —  ^attMoriaiw,  £.T. 
i.468. 

1814.  —  "TTjoy  have  no  moaauro8  but  tho 
gndgt,  which  is  from  their  elbow  to  the  end 
of  the  middle  fin^^er,  for  meMoriog  length." 
Pmree,  Ace.  of  tf,^  U'tiv*  of  A*  Abl/triiu«m$, 
in  2V.  Lit.  Hoc.  Bo.  ii.  6t>. 

OXnCOWAB,  n.p.  Gdehodr,  the 
title  of  the  Mahratta  kin^  of  Guzerat, 
descended  from  Daniuji  and  Pilaji 
Oaekwar,  who  rose  to  distinction  among 
MahrattA  warriors  in  the  seroua 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The 
word  means  *  CWheitL' 

[1813.— "  These  princes  were  all  styled 

Ooickwar,  in  addition  tfi  their  family 
name  .  .  .  the  word  literally  ineaiis  a  cow- 
keeper,  which,  aIth<>U).'-li  a  Kiw  enit>loynient 
in  general,  ha5,  in  thiit  noble  family  among 
the  Hhidoofl,  who  veneMto  that  animal, 
become  a  title  of  great  importMioe."— F4Mi6<y, 
Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  875.J 

GUINEA -CLOTHS,  GUINEA 
STUFFSi  8.  Apparently  these  were 
inece-^[Ooas  bought  in  India  to  be 
used  in  the  West  African  trade.  [On 
the  other  liand,  Sir  G.  Birdwood 
identifies  them  with  gnimy  (Report  1 
on  cii  JZtea,  S24>.  The  manufacture  | 


still  goes  on  at  Pondicherry.l  These 
are  presomably  the  Nmroa4iSdm  of 
Baldaeus(ie7SXp.lM. 

[i67r..-««a«insn-staA^''  iaBMwKd,iu 

supra.] 

1726. — We  find  in  a  list  of  cloths  pur- 
chjc^cd  l)y  the  iJiitcli  Factor}  at  I'lirto  Novo, 
Quinees  Lywaat,  and  ^Cj/rot-Kletderei^ 
('Guinea  linens  and  Negro**  olotUng').'- 

See  Valentijn,  Chtrrom.  9. 

1813.— "The  demand  for  Sumt  pioco- 
gootls  has  been  much  decreased  in  Europe 
.  .  .  and  from  the  abolition  of  the  atavo 
trade,  the  demand  fbr  the  Afriean  maiket 
has  been  much  reduced  .  .  .  Guinea  staffs, 
4^^^^fMd8^ea^  (per  Ion)  1200  (pieces).  "— 

[1R78.  -  "The  chief  trades  of  I'ondicherry 
are,  spinning,  wcaWng  ami  dyeintf  the  cotton 
stutTH  known  by  the  name  of  fllllnSSS  " 
fl anting  Man,  qfS.  AreUf  426.] 

[GUINEA  DEEB,  s.    An  old  name 

for  some  sj>eoie8  of  C"hevn)t,iin,  in  the 
quuialiou  probably  the  Trayidus  me- 
minrui  or  Mouse  unci  {&anf<9Fd,  Mam- 
malia,  555). 

[1755. —  "riiinrniin  doer  thoy  have  hero 
(in  Ceylon)  m  gruut  abundance,  and  alm> 
ChiluaDasr.''--i«n,  67.] 

GUINEA-rOWL.  There  seems  to 
liave  been,  in  the  16th  century,  some 
confusion  between  turkeys  and  (Juinea- 
fowl.  See  howtiver  under  TURKEY. 
The  Oninea-fowl  is  the  MeUoffris  of 
Aristotle  and  othersi  the  Afra  om»  of 
Horace. 

OUINBA-PIG,  s.  This  was  a  nick- 
name t,'iven  to  inidsliiiMuen  or  appren- 
tice's ou  board  Xndiaiuen  in  the  Itith 
century,  when  the  command  of  such 

a  vessel  was  a  sure  fortune,  and  large 
fees  were  jmid  to  tlie  captain  with 
wliom  the  youngsters  embarkea.  Ad- 
mi  ml  Smyth,  in  his  SaXlioii^9  HamUbodie^ 
18G7,  <ietiu*-s  :  'The  younger  midship- 
men of  an  Indiaman. 

[1779. — "  1  promise  you,  to  me  it  was  no 
flight  penance  to  bo  exposed  during  the 
whole  Toyaffe  to  the  half  meoring,  satirical 
looks  of  the  mates  and  gainibtkf'ifs^''— 
Maciiiu^i,  TrasttSt  quotea  in  Cwxy»  Oid 
iMtjft,  i.  73.  j 

GUINEA-WOBM,  s.  A  parasitic 
worm  (Filaria  Medinentis)  inhabiting 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
man,  frequently  in  the  le§,  >'Jirying 
from  6  inches  t<»  12  feet  m  length, 
1  and  common  on  the  Pers.  Gulf,  in 
I  Upper  Egypti  Guineai  fte.  It  is  found 
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in  some  parts  of  W.  India.  "I  have 
known,"  writes  M.-Gen.  Keatinge, 
"villages  where  half  the  people  weiv 
maimed  by  it  after  the  rains.  Matun- 
ffa,  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Bomljay 
Artillery,  was  abandoned,  in  gre^it 
measure,  on  account  of  this  pest."  [It 
is  the  disease  most  common  in  tne 
Dunoli  District  {0.  P.  GtueUeer,  176, 
Sletmnn,  Kambksy  <fr.,  ed.  V.  A.  !?mHh, 
i.  94).  It  is  tlie  rdshta,  rejihtd  of  LV-ixtral 
Asia  (Schuyler,  TurhistaHy  i.  147  ;  Wolff, 
Tnumtj  ii.  407).]  The  reason  of  the 
name  in:  sliown  liy  the  (plot  at  ion  from 
Porchaa  respecting  its  prevalence  in 
Guinea.  Tne  disease  is  ^phically 
described  by  Agstharobides  m  the  first 
quotation. 

B.C.  c.  113.— "Those  ulKjut  tho  Red  Seii 
who  are  Htricken  with  a  certiiin  maktci^-,  :us 
A^atharchides  relates,  besides  being  afflicted 
wjth  other  novel  and  tmheard-of  .Hyniptomn, 
of  which  one  is  that  sninll  snake-liku  worms 
{9patc6vTta  lUKpa)  eat  thi-ougk  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  }ieep  out,  but  when  touched  in- 
stantly  shrink  liack  JHrain,  an(l  winding 
among  the  musclo»  j>ru<luce  intoU-mble 
burning p«in«." — InDubnorVed.  of  l'l<itnnl<, 
ir.  8?4  viz.  Table  Diacuuians,  Bk.  Vlll. 
Queit.  u.  9. 

1600.— "The  wormes  in  the  leggeM  and 
bodies  trouble  not  euery  one  that  goeth  to 
fhoee  Ooontreya,  but  some  are  troaued  with 
thorn  and  some  ar«  not" — (»  full  account  of 
the  disca-xo  follows). — Duen.  of  Guinea,  in 
pHrchas,  ii.  963. 

c  1630.— "But  for  their  water  ...  I  may 
call  it  A'pta  Morti*  ...  it  tngendore  tmall 

lonp:  womvs  in  tho  legpes  of  such  a.s  use  to 
dririk  it  .  .  .  by  no  potion,  nti  unguent  to 
be  remedied:  Uiey  have  no  other  way  to 
destroy  them,  save  by  rowliqg  them  about  a 
pin  or  ttog,  not  unlike  the  treUe  of  "Hieorbo." 
— «r  T.  II' ,   ,    p.  128. 

1664.—".  .  .  nor  obliged  to  drink  of  thoM 
naughty  waters  .  .  .  full  of  nantinesM  of  so 
many  jjoople  and  bea-^tx  .  .  .  tint  do  cnu'^t! 
such  feverx,  whirh  are  very  hani  to  eiire, 
and  which  lireed  also certfiiit  very  danvrcnxis 
worms  in  the  legs  .  .  .  they  are  commoulv 
of  tiie  Uf^eas  and  length  of  a  small  Vial- 
.itring  .  .  .  and  they  must  bo  drawn  out 
little  hy  little,  fnan  day  to  day,  lu'eiitly 
winding  them  ahout  a  little  twig  aliout 
the  bigness  of  a  needle,  for  fear  of 
breaking  them."— BmiMr,  B.T.  114;  fed. 
Conxtablr,  35.'i\ 

1676.— "Guinea  Worma ore  very  fre-juent 
in  some  Places  of  the  West  Indies  ...  1 
rather  judge  that  they  are  generated  by 
drinking  bad  water." — JJampia;  ii.  89-90. 

1712.—"  Haec  vita  est  Otmusieasiuin,  imo 
dvinm  totius  Uttoria  Peidd,  ut  perpetuas 
in  oorpore  ealamitates  ferant  ex  ooeli  in- 
temporio:  modo  sudoro  diffluunt  ;  modo 
vexantur  f urunculis ;  nunc  cibi  sunt,  mox 
aquae  inopes ;  Mepi  veotis  ureotibas,  sem- 


{»tir  solo  tiirrente,  squalent  et  quis  omnia 
recenseat  ?  I'num  ex  ucrumnis  gravioribus 
induce:  nimirum  LumbricurHm  singulare 
genns^  qvod  non  in  inteetinb,  sed  in  muscu- 
lis  per  corporis  ambitum  natales  invenit. 
Latmi  medici  vermem  ilium  nomine  donant 
Tov  SpaKOtrrlov,  a.  DmrHnrvli.  .  .  .  Guine- 
enies  nifritae  linguA  suA  .  .  .  vermeH  illos 
vocant  J^ww.  ut  produnt  reduces  ex  aurifero 
illo  .■kfricae  httore.  .  .  ."—Karmp/er,  ^skwh* 
Kxnf. ,  524  Kaempf er  speculates  as  to  why 
the  old  phy.siciaus  called  it  ffr<ir,i„r,-l„.<  ,  but 
tho  name'  was  evidently  taken  from  the 
2/>ar6rrter  of  Agatharehkles,  quoted  above. 

17<>8.  — "The  loH3  dangerous  diseases  which 
attack  EuroiHjana  in  Guinea  are,  the  dry 
boUy-ache,  and  a  worm  which  breeds  in 
the'tleah.  ...  Dr.  Rouppe  observes  that 
the  disease  of  the  Ouinea-worm  is  in- 
fectious."—AM  0»  DUnmt^  H«l  Ctimatett 
pp.  53,  54. 

1774.— See  an  aoeoont  of  this  pest  ondw 

,  tho  name  of  "  fr  it  rf'S  nerft  (Vena 
Motlinensis),"  in  yi^lm/n;  lk.*<-.  f'Anibif, 
117.  The  name  given  by  buhr  is,  a-« 
we  learn  from  KMmpfer'a  remarks,  arak 
Mrdin  i,  the  Medina  nerve  (rather  than  vein). 

ri821.  — "llie  doctor  himself  is  just  iroiuij 
oft  to  the  Cape,  half -dead  frt.>m  tho  Kottih 
fever ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
nnrttmi,  or  guinea-WOCIII,  has  blanched  bis 
1  cheek  and  made  him  a  cripple."— r«<, 
Anmt9,  ed.  1884,  iL  748.] 

OUJPXJTTY,  n.p.  (See  CgSPETIB-) 

OUM-QUM,  s.  W»-  had  An]mosed 
this  word  to  lie  an  invention  of  the 
late  Charles  IMckens,  but  it  seeni.s  to 
he  a  real  Indian,  or  Anglo  -  Indian, 
word.  The  nearest  approximation  in 
Shakespear's  Diet,  is  yamak,  'sound 
of  the  kettlednun.'  But  the  word 
is  ]>erhaps  a  Malay  jdural  of  ijong 
originally  ;  .nee  the  quotation  Irom 
Omedt.  TThe  (piotations  from  Hmniirh 
and  Mtiflfi/  (from  Scott,  MaUiij  Jfonh, 
]).  53)  {ierhaps  indicate  an  African 
origin.] 

[1659.—".  .  .  The  roar  of  great  gun-s  the 
s».unding  of  trumpets,  the  Seating  of  drums, 
and  the  noiM  of  the  gomgommen  of  the 
Indiaas."— From  the  accoiint  of  tho  Dutch 
attack  (1669)  on  a  village  in  Cerani,  given  in 
M'outfT  Schovtm,  H'^isttiigt  ntulr  r?i  dtKir  t*<>.<t- 
indien,  4th  cd.  1775,  i.  55.  In  the  Dutch 
version,  "on  het  geraas  van  de  gom- 
gommen der  Indiiianen."  Tho  French  i  f 
1707  (i.  92)  has  "au  bruit  du  canon,  des 
trompettes,  dee  tambour  et  des  gMBgonuBM 
Indienncs." 

[1731.  "One  of  the  Hottentot  Iruitru- 
mentd  of  Musick  is  cominoti  to  several  Xck'p)  » 
Nations,  and  is  called  both  by  Nogn>e8  <ind 
Hottentots,  gom-gom  ...  is  a  Bow  of 
Iron,  or  olive  Wood,  strung  with  twisted 
Sheep-Gut  or  Sinews."— i/rrf/ry,  tr.  Kolben's 
Ob^  Hope,  i.  971.] 
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c  17B0^ — **  A  muflio  far  from  delightful, 
oooaiating  of  littlo  dnimH  thoy  <.-!ill  Oom- 
gaWB,  cymbals,  and  a  sort  of  Urate, 
r  189. 

176*^-71.  — "They  have  a  cortnin  kind  of 
musical  instruments  cnllod  gom-goms,  con- 
siating  in  hollow  irtm  bowbi,  of  various  sizes 
Mid  tooM,  upon  which  a  man  strikos  with 
•n  iron  or  woodMi  alklc  ...  not  anliko  a 
aet  of  beI1«.''~Aw0rtMfi^  B.T.  i.  81ft.  8m 
also  p.  65. 

1771. — *'At  night  we  hmrA  •  Mrt  of 
nmie,  partly  made  hy  inwcts,  and  |«rtly 
by  the  noiso  of  the  OangtUg." — Os'jitci; 
i.  185. 

[1819.— "  The  gong-gongi  and  drums  were 
beat  all  around  ua.  ' — Bovodiek^  Musion  to 
Atkantee,  i.  7, 196.] 

1S36.  — *'*I>id  you  ever  henr  n  tom-tom, 
Sir  ! '  sternly  enquired  the  Captain  .  .  . 

'A  wbatr  Mind  Hudy,  mth«r  tekmi 
alxick. 

'  A  tom-tom.* 

•Never!' 

•Nor  a  gum-gum T' 
'  Never  ' ' 

•  What  it  u  gum-gum  7 '  eagerly  enquired 
oung  ladiei.''— i8fa<filk«     Eki,  The 
rnon, 

[OUNOE,  a.  Hind,  yaiijy  *a  store, 
atore-honw,  market' 

[1762. -See  ondwOOMASTA. 

[1772.— •'OVBgWi  a  market  principally  for 
gndn/'—Veretsly  Vtew  of  Bengal,  OloM.  ■.t. 

[18r»8.  — "  The  terra  Ounge  signifiesa  ranee 
of  buildings  at  a  place  of  traffic,  for  the 
•oeoniDodation  of  merchants  and  all  persons 

Soged  in  the  purcha!<e  and  sale  of  goods, 
for  that  of  their  gotnla  and  of  the 
sbopkeopon  who  xupply  them."— iSfoeMaii, 
yoHnwy  tkrwgh  Oudh,  t.  278.J 

GUHJA,  &  Hind,  gtfnjful,  g<injil. 
The  flowering  or  fruiting  sli(K)t.s  of  tin- 
female  plant  of  Indian  hemp  {CannabU 
mftto,  formerly  difdngoiflhed  as 
C.  itidtm\  used  as  an  intoxicant.  (See 

BANG.) 

[c  1813. — "The  natives  have  two  mt}p«r 
tuuBM  for  the  hemp  {Cannabig  jarfiHi),  and 
call  it  Gkuigja  when  yming,  and  Sldflhi 
when  the  tlowers  have  fully  expanded." — 
Bweharutn,  Eadem  India,  ii.  8A5.J 

1874. — "In  odour  and  the  absotuo  of  t  i«te, 
gaajd  r08cmbl(»<  hhtm^.  It  in  Siiiil  that  utter 
the  leave.-*  which  ooiiHtituto  l>hunij  have 
been  gathered,  little  shoots  sprout  from  the 
stem,  and  that  these,  picked  off  and  dried, 
form  what  in  called  gai^"— ifoaiitry  A- 
FfOrhper,  493. 

OUNNY,  QUNNY-BAG,  8.  Fn.m 
Skt.  goniy  'a  sack' :  Uiud.  and  Mahr. 
gcn^  gonlf  *a  aacK,  ncking.'  The 
popular  and  trading  name  of  the 


coarse  sacking 'and  sacks  made  from  the 
fibre  uf  jute,  mucli  lued  in  all  Indian 
trade.  Tdt  is  a  common  Hind,  name 
for  the  stuff.  [With  this  word  Sir  G. 
Birdwood  identifies  the  forms  found 
in  the  old  records — **Guiny  StuflVs 
(167 1 ),"  "  auume  stuffs,"  Guinea  Mt  u (fs," 
"  Gunnys  "  {Rep.  on  Old  RecordU,  26,  38, 
3^  SS4);  but  see  under  OUmBA.- 
 1.1 


c.  1590. — '*  Sircar  (Jhiiraf^liiit  produces  raw 
silk,  gunneys,  and  plenty  of  Tan^kiun 
horses."- -(/tarfiwia'i  Ayirn,  ed.  1800,  li.  9; 
[ed.  JarreUy  ii.  123].  (But  here,  in  the 
original,  the  term  \»pdrcKah-i4nlbaHd,) 

1693.— "BeddM  ttie  afnreiumiod  articles 

OoenyHiacks  are  ooUeoted  at  PaliooL"— 

Havari  (3),  14. 

1711. — "When  Sugar  is  pack'd  in  double 
Oeaugn,  the  outer  Baa  is  always  valued  in 
Contnet  at  1  or  1  ^  shaktt.'*-~Loetyer,  244. 

1726.  — In  a  li.-<t  of  gixKis  procurable  at 

Daaizerom:  "  Goeni-iakkan  (uunny  bag*)." 
—  ValnUijn^  Char.  40. 

1727.  — "Sheldon  .  .  .  put  on  iMwvrd  some 
rotten  long  Pepper,  that  he  oould  dispose 
of  in  no  other  Way,  and  some  damaged 
OnnniM,  which  are  much  used  in  Persi.i  for 
emlmling  Goo<is,  when  thoy  are  good  in  their 
kind." — .1.  J/ami/ton,  ii.  15;  [ed.  1744]. 

1764.— "Baskets,  CKmny  bacs,  and  dt(U«« 

.  .  .  Rs.  24."— In  Lonrf,  384. 

1785. — "We  enclose  two  />anpaneh4  .  .  . 
directing  them  each  to  despatch  1000  goOBiM 
of  grain  to  that  pemn  of  mighty  degrM.** — 

Tippoo't  Ltltert^  171. 

1885.—"  The  land  wm  w  oowersd  with 

them  (plover)  that  the  hunters  shot  them 

with  all  kind  of  arms.  We  counted  80  birds 
in  the  gunny-mick  that  three  of  the  soldiers 
l»rought  in/'— Zfr«6r  and  AStidd/es,  by  Mn, 
Gutter,  p.  37.  (AmerioaD  woric) 

OUNTA,  a.   Hind,  ghantd^  *a  bell 

or  gong.'  Thi.s  is  the  cinninoii  term  for 
ex}  I  revising  an  lumjfH'an  hour  in  modern 
Uindiistani.    [See  PAND7.] 

QUP,  s.  Idle  gossip.  P.— -H. 
gap,  'prattle,  tattle.'  The  word  is 
perhaps  an  importation  from  Turan. 
Vaml>6Ty  ipves  Orient.  Turki  ii-Pf  ffek^ 
'  word,  saying,  talk  '  ;  which,  l»u\vev«»r. 
Pa  vet  de  Courted  le  .sum^ests  to  be 
a  corruption  from  the  Pers.  guftan, 
'to  say  ;  of  whicli,  indeed,  there  is 
a  form  guptan.  [So  PlatU,  who  also 
com]>are8  Skt.  jalpa,  which  ia  the 
Bengali  golpo,  '  bablile.*]  See  quota- 
tion from  Schuyler  showing  the  use 
in  Turkistan.  The  word  is  perhi^ 
best  known  in  En^and  through  an 
unamiaUe  aecount  of  aoci^j  in  8. 
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India,  published  under  the  uame  of 
''CtaPi'^m  1888. 

1809-10. They  (native  ladies)  sit  on 
their  cushions  from  day  to  day,  with  no 
other  .  .  .  amusement  than  bearing  the 
'gllp-gup,'  or  uroiwip  of  the  pboe."— Jfn. 
Skerwooat  A  uttwiog.  357. 

1876.— "The  first  day  of  mooming  goes 
by  the  name  of  g-up.  commemamtiTe 
talk." — tSchu^ler't  TurlUlaH,  i.  151. 

QUBEKBPUBWPR,  OUBBBBB- 

NTJWAUZ,  ss.  Ar.— P.  G}uirihp<\r- 
war^  liharlhnawdz,  used  in  Hind.  ;i.s 
respectful  terms  of  address,  uiwiiiing 
respectively  'Provider  of  the  Poor!* 
'  Cheriaher  of  the  Poor ! ' 

1726.  —  "Those  who  art-  of  e<]nal  condition 
bend  the  h<xJ y  soniewhal  toward.s  Kumh  other, 
and  lay  lioUl  of  each  other  l>y  tho  hoani, 
saying  OnilMUMmoaa,  i.e.  I  wishvou  tho 
prayenof  the  poor." — VaUntijn^  Ckor.  109, 
who  copies  from  Van  Tirlst  (I'oA^),  p.  .')5. 

1824. — '*  1  was  appealed  to  loudly  by 
both  parties,  the  soldiers  calling  on  me  a.s 
'Ohureeh  purwnr.'tho  GoomajintA,  not  to 
l)o  outdone,  exclaiming?  *  Donai.  Lord  Sahib  I 
Dona i  I  H.ijah'"'  (Read  liohni  and  see 
DOAI).— i/'^A^r,  i.  2<>*>.    See  also  y.  -J:;!. 

1867.—"  '  Protector  of  the  poor  ! '  he 
vriod,  |>rostnif iiiiT  hinHulf  at  iny  loct,  'help 
thy  most  unworthy  and  wretched  slave ! 
An  unblest  and  evil-minded  alligator  has 
thi.^  day  devoured  my  little  daughter.  She 
wont  down  to  tho  river  to  fill  her  earthen 
jar  with  water,  and  the  evil  one  dni^'tred 
ber  down,  and  has  devoured  her.  Ala.s  I 
•he  had  on  her  gold  bangles.  Great  ia  mv 
misfortune  ! '  "—It^Ool,  UtM,  A  Flyoiktke 
H'htei,  p.  99. 

OtTBJAUT,  n.i>.  Tlie  popular  and 
official  name  of  certaiu  forest  tracts  at 
the  Imck  of  Orissa.  The  wotd  is  a 
hybrid,  beiii^  the  Hin  !.  /'rA^'a  fort,' 
Persianised  into  a  plunil  ijarhjflt,  in 
iguorauce  of  which  we  have  seen,  in 

?[iiaai-official  document^  the  iise  of  a 
urtluT  English  plural,  (iurjnnis  or 
gnrhjilU,  which  is  like  'fortses.'  [In 
the  (quotation  below,  the  writer  seems 
to  think  it  a  name  of  a  class  of  people.] 
This  manner  nf  d<Mi<>minatinj^'  sn<}i 
tracts  from  the  i.«iolaied  occu)»;iiK>n 
by  fortified  posts  seems  to  be  very 
ancient  in  that  j>art  of  Iiulia.  W«- 
have  in  Ptolemy  and  the  J'<nphu^ 
Dotarini  or  DiMirtie,  apparently  repre- 
senting Skt.  Daiiirun,  nii  i>i  diimn  rim, 
'havinj,'  T»mi  F<irt.s' wliich  tlu*  li.><t.'<  of 
the  Brhat  Satihitd  shew  us  in  this  part 
of  India  {J.R.  A§.  Soe.,  N.S.,  v.  83).  The 
forest  tract  behind  Orissa  is  oallcd  in 


the  grant  of  an  Orissa  king,  Nava  Koti^ 
'the  Nine  Porta'  (J.A.SJi.  xxxiii.  84) ; 
and  we  have,  in  tni.s  region,  further  in 
the  interior,  the  province  of  OioUUgarh^ 
'36  Forts.' 

[1820.— "At  present  nearly  one  half  of 

this  extenjnvo  rog^ion  is  under  tho  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Briti.>sh  (iovernment ;  the 
other  possessed  by  tributary  zemindars  called 
Ohnnants,  or  bill  chiefa  .  .  ."•-■Ham.Uum, 
DmAptitm,  fffMimiotkiM,  iL  82.] 

OUBEY. 

a.  A  little  fort ;  Hind,  garhi.  Also 
Gurr,  i.e.  garhy  '  a  fort.' 

b.  SeeOBDBB7. 


l608.'->".  .  .  many  of  hia  Heathen  Noblei, 

only  such  as  were  Iwfriended  by  strong 
Qurrs,  or  Fastnesses  upon  tho  Mountains. 
.  .  .  '—FrytTy  165. 

1786.—".  .  .  The  Zemindars  in  4  per- 
j  punnah-'<  are  so  refractory  as  to  have  for- 
fe-itr  i  (read  furtiji'd)  themselves  in  their 
gxirries,  and  to  refiue  all  payment*  of 
revenue."— .-I rfiWwopiliiWl  W.  BtuHnffg,  in 
Bur  Ice,  vii,  59. 

[1^35. — "A  shot  was  at  once  fired  upon 
them  from  a  high  Ohoneeb"— #'er6«l^  ildf 
Mm,  ed.  187S.  p.  521.] 

GUTTA  FBBOHA,  a  This  is  the 

Malay  name  (hitah  Paija,  i.f.  'Sap  of 
the  rercha,'  Dichopds  GuUa,  Benth. 
(Itonandra  OuUOy  Hooker  ;  N.O.  SapO' 
tafmr).  Dr.  Oxley  writes  {J.  Ind, 
Archip.  i.  22)  that  j^rha  is  ])rojM'rly  the 
name  of  a  tree  which  pnxluces  a  spuri- 
ous article ;  the  real  giMa  p.  is  ])roaiiced 
by  the  trdHiu.  [Mr.  Maxw.  ll  (Ind.  A  nt. 
,\vii.  358^  points  out  that  the  proper 
reading  is  taban."]  The  product  was 
tifNt  lirought  to  notice  in  1843  l»y 
Dr.  Montgomery.  It  is  collected  by 
first  ringing  the  tree  and  then  felling 
it,  and  no  doubt  by  this  process  the 
article  will  speedilv  beconu'  extinct. 
The  history  of  O.  K  is,  however,  far 
from  well  known.  Several  trees  are 
known  to  contribute  to  the  exported 
article  ;  their  juices  being  mixed  to- 
gether. [Mr.  JScott  {Malay  IVanU,  66 
seqq.)  writes  the  word  gdM  fMrdko,  or 
(jetah  perch'th,  'gum  of  |)ercha,'  and 
remarks  that  it  hfis  Ikjcii  othev\vi.<e 
explained  as  meaning  'gum  of  Sumatra,' 
"tiiere  Wing  another  word  perehA,  a 
name  of  Sumatra,  as  well  as  a  third 
word  perchtty  '  a  rag,  a  remnant.' "  Mr. 
MaxweU  (loc  cit.)  writes:  "It  is  still 
uncertain  whether  there  is  a  gutta- 
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i>nxiucing  tree  called  Percha  by  the 
Malays.  My  experience  is  that  they 
give  the  name  of  Perchah  to  that  kincl 
of  gttah  taban  which  hardens  into 
strips  in  boiling.  These  are  stuck 
together  and  made  into   balls  for 

[1&47.— "Outta  Peroha  u  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  really 
luefuf  inTention  becomes  of  tni{K>rtance  to 
the  English  public.  A  year  ago  it  was  alinast 
onknown,  but  now  it«  peculiar  properties 
are  daUy  being  made  more  availatNe  in  some 
new  branch  of  the  useful  or  ornamental 
nrta." — Mundy,  Jovmal,  in  NamUite  of 
Krrnts  in  BtfTHfo  and  Cr/ebm,  iL  942  teq. 
(quoted  by  Scott,  h>c.  n'f.).] 

1868.— "The  late  Mr.  d'Almoiaa  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  tho  public  to  | 
the  subitance  now  ao  well  known  m  gatta- 
IWTfllfr  At  that  time  the  Itonaudra  Outta 
was  an  alnindant  tree  in  the  forests  of 
Singaixjro,  and  was  first  known  to  the 
Malays,  who  made  uso  of  tho  juice  which 
they  obtained  by  cuttini^  down  the  tre^.  . . . 
Mr.  d'Almeida  .  .  .  acting  under  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  forwarded  some  of  the  sabetaooe 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  it  met  with 
no  immediate  attention,  and  was  put  away 
nncored  for.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  Dr. 
MoQteomery  sent  specimena  to  England, 
and  bringing  it  unoer  the  notioe  of  com- 
petent persons,  its  value  was  at  once 
acknowledged.  .  .  .  The  •sudden  and  groat 
demand  for  it  soon  renulted  in  »the  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  gutta-percha  trees  on 
oin^pore  Island."— CM/M9»o«<,  MamiU$  of 
a  Aahtralitt,  pp.  268-9. 

OUZZY,  s.  Pers.  and  Hind,  gazl ; 
perhaps  from  its  having  l>een  woven 
of  a  ^os  (see  OUDOE)  in  breadth.  A 
rery  pocMr  kind  of  cotUm  doth. 

1701.— Tn  a  price  list  for  Persia  wo  find  : 
"Oe^es  Bengaals."— IW^ni^H,  v.  303. 

1784.— **  It  ia  suggested  that  the  following 
articles  may  be  iiroper  to  compose  tho  first 
adventure  (to  IHbet] :  .  . .  Gunie,  or  coarse 
Cotton  Cloths,  and  Otterakins.  .  .  ."—In 
S^toH-Karr,  i.  4. 

[1866. — ".  .  .  common  unbleached  fabrics 
.  .  .  iiHod  for  packing  goods,  and  aa  a 
ooToring  for  the  dead.  .  .  These  fabrics  in 
Bengal  pass  under  the  namea  of  Qwrrka  and 
Onaee.'  —  Forhtt  Wtdmnt  TtxHU  Mtmu- 
factHrts,  83.] 

OWALIOB,  n.T).  Hind.  Grnflldr. 
A  very  famous  rock-fortress  of  Upper 
India,  riaiiig  aiiddenl^  and  pictur- 
esQuely  out  of  a  plain  (or  snallow 
TUley  rather)  to  a  height  of  300  feet, 
65  ni.  .south  of  Agra,  in  lat.  26*  13'. 
(Jwalior  may  l)e  traced  Ijack,  in  Gen. 
Cunningham's  opinion,  to  the  3rd 
century  of  our  era.   It  was  the  seat 


of  several  aiitit-nt  Hindu  dynasties, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  sovereigns  of  Delhi 
down  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  it 
was  used  as  a  state-prison.  Early  in 
the  18th  century  it  fell  into  the  jtosaea- 
sion  of  the  Mamatta  Iftmily  of  Smdhia, 
whose  residence  wa,s  established  to  the 
south  of  the  fortress,  in  what  was 
ori^nally  a  camp,  but  has  lon^  been 
ii  citv  known  by  the  original  title  of 
Ladihir  (canii)).  The  older  city  lies 
l>elow  the  northern  foot  of  the  rock. 
Gwalior  has  been  three  times  taken  by 
Britisli  arms  :  (1)  escaladed  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Major  Pophani 
in  1780,  a  very  daring  feat  (2)  by  a 
regular  attack  under  Gen.  White  in 
1805  :  (3)  most  ^r-iHantly  in  June  1858, 
by  a  party  of  the  26th  Bombay  N.  I. 
under  Lieutenants  Rose  and  Waller^ 
in  which  the  former  officer  fell.  After 
the  two  first  captures  the  fortress  waa 
restored  to  the  Sindhia  family.  From 
1858  it  was  retiiined  in  our  hands,  but 
in  Decemlier  1885  it  was  formally  re- 
stored to  the  Maliaraja  Sindhia. 

The  name  of  the  tortrees,  according 
to  Gen,  Cunninghani  (Archaeol.  Snrv^ity 
ii.  335X  is  derived  from  a  small  Hindu, 
shrine  within  it  dedicated  to  the  hermit 
GxpdU  or  Oteilli-piJ,  after  whom  the 
I  fortreSxS  received  the  name  of  Qwdli- 
(iicflr,  contracted  into  (Judlidr. 

c.  1020.— "From  Kanauj,  in  travelling" 
'  south-east,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ganges,  you  come  to  JaUhoti,  at  o  distonoo 
of  20  itamaanga,  of  which  the  oapita]  i> 
Kajurtihn.  In  that  country  are  the  two 
forts  of  Qwdliir  and  Kjilinjar.  .  .  ." — Al- 
BiruRi,  in  BUiot,  i.  67-8. 

1196.— The  royal  army  marched  "towards 
GUew&r,  and  invested  that  fort,  which  is 
tho  iHjarl  of  tht!  necklu  i'  <if  the  ciustles  of 
Uina,  the  summit  of  which  the  nimble-footed 
wind  from  below  cannot  reach,  and  on  the 
ha.stions  of  which  the  clouds  haTe  never 
ca«t  their  shade.  .  .  ." — Jlatan  JWMmf,  in 
K/fiot,  ii.  227. 

e.  ISIO.— "  The  castle  of  Oilyflr,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  is  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  mil  apf-ears,  .so  to  sfKiak,  as  if  it 
were  itself  cut  out  of  the  rook.  There  is  no 
other  hin  adjoining ;  it  ooateins  raMnroIni 


•  The  two  rornjisniM  which  escaladed  were  led 
by  Captain  Hrnr,-,  ;i  f^rctlw  r  of  the  Abyssinian 
travelhT.  "It  IS  sai<l  thai  the  spot  was  pointed 
out  to  rojihuiii  liy  a  (-(Aviicnl,  aiiu  that  the  whole 
of  tht»  attackiis;,'  luirty  w<  rr  supplied  with  gnuM 
nhoea  to  prevent  th.-ni  fmm  .-dipping  on  the  ledgw 
of  rock.  Tlo  r-  is  a  nU>ry  aljw  that  the  cost  of 
these  ffrass  flihrx'.K  ^an  ilf<liict«d  fruni  Pophiim's 
p«y,  wneii  he  was  alKjut  to  lejivo  India  as  a  ra^OT- 
ffi^neral,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  c«>ntar]f  ■ftanwdN.  * 
—CuntUnfkat^  ArA.  Surv.  ii.  940. 
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of  watar.  and  aome  20  wells  walled  round  are 
attachea  to  it:  on  the  walls  are  mounted 
mangunelN  and  cfttapult-s.  Tlio  fortrusH  is 
ascended  by  a  wide  road,  travunied  by 
elephants  and  horses.  Near  the  castle-gate 
is  ue  figure  of  an  eleiihant  carved  in  stone, 
and  surmounted  by  n  ti^nirc  of  the  driver. 
Seeing  it  from  a  «list;iiHo  oiu-  has  no  doubt 
about  its  l>tiing  a  real  elephant.  At  the 
foot  of  the  fortreae  is  a  fine  eity,  entirely 
built  of  white  stone,  moequee  and  bouses 
alike ;  there  is  no  timber  to  b*  Man  in  it, 
except  that  of  tha  gatee."— iftii  Botalo, 
ii.  183. 

1696.— «*  I  entered  OniUir  by  the  H&ti- 

pftl  gate.  .  .  .  They  call  an  elephant 
and  a  gate  j/Al.    On  the  out*<ide  of  this  gate 
i«  the  figure  of  an  elephant,  having  two 
elephant  driven  on  it.  .  .  ."— Tia/wr,  p.  383. 

[c.  IWK).— "Oualiar  is  a  fanunw  fort,  in  | 
which  arc  many  ^itiitely  liuildinir--,  ami  there  , 
is  a  atone  elephant  over  the  gate.  The  air 
and  water  of  jthi«  place  are  both  esteemed 
good.  It  has  always  lieen  celebrated  for 
fine  fiingors  and  beautiful  women.  .  .  ." — 
A  H'^^n.  (Hatkgin,  ed.  1800,  it  88 ;  wL  /omM, 
ii.  181.J 

1610.— "The  SI  to  CNmlare,  6  c,  a 

plea.sant  Citie  with  a  ('a-ntle.  ...  On  the 
West  side  of  the  Castle,  which  is  a  wteep 
«ngg7  idttfe  uf  6  c.  couijwjute  at  lca«it 
(divers  mv  eleven).  .  .  .  From  henoe  to 
the  top,  leads  a  narrow  stone  oitwsey, 
walled  on  >K)th  sides  ;  in  the  way  are  three 
gates  to  bo  jxisstKl,  all  exceeding  strong, 
with  Courts  of  guard  to  each.  At  the  toj) 
of  all,  at  the  entrance  of  the  last  gate, 
atandath  a  mightia  B^ihant  of  ttona  very 
aniioiuly  wrouidit. . . JVa«A,  in  JPiHvAaf, 
i.  42677 

1616.— "  2.J.  Owalier,  the  chief  City  ^o 
called,  where  the  Mogol  hath  a  very  rich 
Treanury  of  (»old  and  Silver  kept  in  this 
<'ity,  within  an  exceeding  strong  Ciustle, 
wherein  the  King's  Prinmert  are  likewi.se 
kept,  ^le  OmUo  is  continually  guarded  by 
a  very  strong  Company  of  Armed  Souldiers.^' 
—  Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  SiC. 

[   „    "Kuallar,  "  in  Sir  T.  Eo^»  LiM, 

Hak.  S<x\  ii. 

c.  1665.  —  "  For  to  shut  them  up  in 
Ooualeor,  which  is  a  Fortrcsi*  where  the 
Princes  are  ordinarily  kept  close,  and  which 
Is  held  imprognable,  it  being  situated  noon 
an  inaceessihle  Hook.  ;ind  having  witnin 
itself  g(K)d  water,  and  provi.sion  enough  for 
a  Carison  ;  (h<tt  was  not  an  casie  thing.**— 
Jieriiirr  E.T.  5  ;  [ed.  CoMtabir,  14]. 

c.  1670.— "Since  the  Mahometan  Kings 
becjime  Ma.sters  <)f  this  Countrey,  this 
Fortress  of  Goualeor  is  the  place  where 
they  secure  IVinees  and  great  Noblemen. 
CTUxuAaa  coming  to  the  Empire  by  foul-ptav, 
caus'd  all  the  nrinces  and  Lords  whom  he 
mistrusted,  to  bo  sei/d  one  after  another, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Fortress  of  Ooualeor  ; 
but  be  snffer'd  them  all  to  live  and  enjoy 
their  eetatea.  Amretig-teb  his  Son  acts  quite 
otherwise ;  for  when  he  eends  any  great 
I»r(l  U>  thi-  ]'];(<■('.  ii(  the  end  of  nine  or 
ten  days  he  ordoni  him  to  be  poison 'd  ;  and 


this  he  does  that  the  people  may  not  ex- 
chum  agaioal  Urn  for  a  bloo^  Priooa.**— 
TavmHSr,  E.T.  «.  86 ;  [9d7Mf»  i.  68]. 

QYAXJL  (properly  OATIL),  [Skt. 

go,  *an  ox  '1  s.  A  large  animal  (Gaixieui 
frontalis,  Jerd.,  Bos  f.  Blanford,  ^fam- 
malia^  487)  uf  the  ox  tribe,  fouud  wild 
in  various  forest  tracts  to  the  east  of 
India.  It  is  domesticated  l>y  the 
Mishmis  of  the  Assam  valley,  and 
other  lril>es  as  far  south  as  Chitt4igutig. 
In  Assam  it  is  called  Mithan, 

[c.  1600*— In  Ariikan,  ' '  cows  and  buffaloes 
there  are  none,  but  there  is  an  animal 
whicb  has  aomewhat  of  the  oharaeteriitioB  of 

lx>th,  j/icU'ild  and  particoloured  whf>se  milk 
the  peojile  drink."— .1  in,  ed.  Jarreti,  ii.  119.] 
1824.— "In  the  pork  several  uncommon 
animals  are  kept.  Among  them  the  Qhjral, 
an  animal  of  which  I  had  not,  to  my 
recollection,  read  any  account,  though  the 
name  wa.s  not  unknown  to  me.  It  is  a  ven' 
noble  creature,  of  the  ox  or  buffalo  kind, 
with  immensely  laige  boms.  .  .  »"—Jieber, 
i.  »4. 

1866^7.— "1  was  awakened  byan«it«a> 
ordinary  noiae^  Bomethins  between  a  buU*e 
belkw  and  a  railway  whistle.   What  waa 

it?  We  started  to  our  feet,  and  Fuzlah 
and  I  were  looking  to  our  arms  when 
.\du|mh  snid,  '  It  is  only  the  guyal  calling  ; 
Sahib  !  Look,  the  dawn  is  just  breaking, 
and  they  are  opening  the  village  gates  for 
the  beasts  to  ^o  out  to  ^la-sture,' 

"These  guyal  were  beautiful  creatures, 
with  broad  fronts,  sharp  wide-spreading 
horns,  and  mild  mebuicnoly  eyes.  They 
were  the  indigenous  cattle  of  the  hiln 
douiesticated  oy  these  e<pmlly  wi]d 
Lushais.  .  .  ."—lA.'Vol.  T.  LetriH,  A  F/tf 
oa  Ike  Wktdt  Ac.,  p.  808» 

GYELONO,  s.  A  l'>urMlii.sl  ])ne.st 
in  Tibet  Tib.  dO«'$Lmuh  i.f.  'beggar 
of  virtue,*  i.e.  a  hhik^hu  or  mendicant 
friar  (.'^ee  under  BUXEE) ;  I'Ut  latterly 
a  priest  who  has  received  the  highest 
oraers.  See  JaetAke^  p.  86. 

17S4.— "  lie  was  dreesed  in  the  festival 
habit  <ii  a  Bflng  or  prieat»  being  covered 
with  a  aoanet  wttn  doak,  and  a  spded 
mitre  on  his  hssd.**— in  Mrnmamft 

TibtU  25. 

OTK-KHANA,  s.  Tliis  word  is 
quite  modern,  and  wa.s  unknowni  40 
years  ago.  The  tir.st  u.se  that  we  can 
trace  is  (on  the  authority  of  Major 
John  Trotter)  at  IlurkI  in  1801,  when 
a  gymkhana  was  instituted  there.  It 
is  a  Petitions  word,  inTented,  we 
believe,  in  tlie  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  probably  Ixised  upon  g>'nfi-khtrna 
(' Imll-house '),  the  name  usually  given 
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in  Hind,  tu  an  English  racket-courl. 
It  is  applied  to  a  place  of  public  resort 

at  a  station,  whore  the  neeaful  facilities 
for  athletics  and  games  of  sort^  are 
provided,  including  (w}ien  that  was 
in  fuluoil)  a  skating-rink,  a  lawn- 
tennis  ground,  and  so  furth.  The  gym 
may  liave  been  simply  a  corruption  of 
gend  shHj)ed  by  oymnastics,  fof  which 
the  English  public  soh<M)l  short  form 

C passed  into  Anglo-Indian  jargon], 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  meeting 


lOr  such  si>  i  N  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
hm  travelled  already  as  far  m  Malta, 
and  has  since  liecome  common  among 
E^lishmen  abroad.  [The  suggestion 
that  the  word  originated  in  tlie  P. — H. 
jamd'at'khanot  *a  place  of  asaemblagei' 
ia  not  probable.] 

1877.  —  "  Their  proposals  arc  that  the 
Cricket  Club  ahould  include  in  their  pro- 
gnumne  the  gaoies,  he,  propoaed  bv  the 
pnxnoton  of  a  gynUiaaa  Cfttb,  so  nr  u 

not  to  interfere  with  i  ricket,  aii'l  >*hould 
join  in  making  a  rink  and  luwti-teuniii,  and 
oadminton  court«,  within  the  cricketif(Rmild 
enclosure." — Pto>t<rr  Maif,  Nov.  3. 

can  alwayti 


1879.— "Mr.  A- 


be  depended  on  for  epigraro,  but  not  for 
aoconunr.  in  his  letters  from  Burma  he 
talks  of  the  Gymkhana  at  Rangoon  ati  a 

tMirt  of  fstahl'tsfi  vfnt  [sic^  where  }ie<)jilo  have 
ploa^nt  littlo  dinners.  In  the  '  Oriental 
Arcadia,'  which  Mr.  F— —  teUe'QS  is 
flavoured  with  naughtiness,  people  may  do 
strange  things,  but  they  do  not  dme  at  Gym- 
khanaa."— //'iW.  July  2. 

1881.—"  R.  E.  Oymkhana  at  Malta,  for 
Polo  and  other  Ponies,  '20th  June,  1881."— 
Heading  in  itogial  Mnginter  Joumatt  Ang,  1, 

p.  159. 

1883. — "  I  am  nc»t  8i»eaking  of  Bombay 
people  with  their  clubs  and  gymkhanas  and 
Other  deTioes  for  oiling  the  wheels  of 
eaJstenoe.  .  .  .**— SVAs*  e»  Mg  FnmHar,  9. 

QYNEE,  s.  H.  gainl.  A  verv 
diminutive  kind  of  cow  bred  in  Ben^l. 
It  is,  when  well  cared  for,  a  beautiful 
creature,  is  not  more  tlian  3  feet  high, 
and  affords  excellent  meat*  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Aelian  : 

c.  250. — "There  are  other  bullocks  in 
India,  which  to  look  at  are  no  Uner  than 
the  krgsst  goats ;  these  aLw  are  yoked,  and 
nm  wy  swiftly.*—/)*  NmU  Aium.,  xr.  24. 

c.  l.')90. — "There  is  also  a  sjMicies  of  oxen 
called  gaini,  small  like  gill  (see  OOONT) 
horses,  But  very  beautiful."— in,  i.  149. 

[1929.—'* ...  I  ffmmd  tiiat  the  asid  tiger 
luui  feasted  on  a  more  delicious  morsel,  -n 


1832. —  "We  have  Ijecome  groat  farmers, 
having  sown  our  crop  of  oats,  and  are 
building  outhouses  to  reoeiTe  some  84  dwarf 
oows  and  oxen  (gyneee)  wfaldi  are  to  be  fed 

up  for  the  table,  «^  -  «—-»-•-- 

a  PUgritn^  i.  251. 


littlo  Ghi&ee,  a  small  oow."— Jtfm.  of 


HACKBB7,  a.  In  the  Beu^l 
Presidency  thu  word  is  now  appbed 

only  to  the  common  imtive  bullock- 
cart  used  in  the  slow  draught  of  goods 
and  matAirialb.  But  formeny  in  Bengal, 
iis  still  in  Western  India  and  CeyK)n, 
tlie  wonl  was  applied  to  lighter 
carriages  (drawn  by  bullocka)  for 
penoflAl  transnort.  In  Brougnton's 
LetUrs  from  (t  Mahratfa  Camp  (p.  l.'>6  ; 
fed.  1892,  p.  117])  the  word  is  used 
for  what  in  Upper  India  Is  conuuouly 
called  an  eUUb  (q^v.X  or  li^ht  native 
yyony-cnrriuge  ;  but  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptional application.  Though  the 
word  is  nsea  Englishmen  almost 
universally  in  Tndi.i,  it  is  unkno^^^l  to 
natives,  or  if  known  ia  regarded  aa  an 
English  term ;  and  ita  origin  is  ex> 
ceeaingly  obscure.  The  word  seems 
to  have  originated  on  the  west  side  of 
India,  where  we  hnd  it  in  our  earliest 
quotations.  It  is  probably  one  of 
tiiose  numerous  words  wliidi  were 
lon^  in  use,  and  undergoing  corruption 
by  illiterate  soldiers  and  sailors,  l>efore 
tney  appeared  in  any  kind  of  litei*a- 
ture.  Wilscm  suggests  a  ])robable 
Portuguese  origin,  e.g.  from  ucarretar^ 
'to  convey  in  a  carL'  It  is  possible 
that  the  mere  P(ntagnfise  article  and 
noun  'a  carreta'  might  have  produced 
the  Anglo  Indian  Itadeery.  Thus  in 
Correa,  under  1513,  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Snrat  hackeries;  "and  tbe 
carriages  (tu  carreta*)  in  which  he  and 
the  Portuguese  travelled,  were  elabor- 
ately wrought,  and  furnished  with  silk 
hangings,  ajvering  them  from  the  sun ; 
and  these  carriages  {as  carretoi)  run  so 
smoothly  (the  country  oonsirting  of 
level  plains)  that  tlie  people  travelling 
in  them  sleep  as  trantj^uiily  as  on  the 
ground  "  (ii.  369). 

But  it  is  iilniost  cert<ain  that  tin- 
origin  of  the  word  is  the  H.  chhakra^ 
'  a  two- wheeled  cart ' ;  and  it  may  he 
noted  that  in  old  Siaglialese  cmUo^ 
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'a  cart-wheel,'  takes  the  forms  haka 
and  ioka  (aw  Kuhtty  On  OldeM  Aryan 
EUnunts  of  Sinyhnl'Sf,  translated  l»y 
D.  Fer^^uijon  in  Itulian  Ant.  xiL  64V 
[But  thv  can  have  no  connectioxi  witn 
chhakray  which  repreaenta  Skt.  iakata, 
*a  waggon.'] 

1678.— "Tho  Coach  wheraio  I  was  break- 
ing, m  ware  foroad  to  moimt  the  Indian 

Hackery,  a  Two-wheeled  Chariot,  drawn  by 
swift  little  Oxen."— Fryrr,  83.  fFor  these 
■wift  oxen,  see  (luot.  from  Forbaa  Delow,  and 
from  Aolian  under  OYNEE]. 

1690.— "Their  Hackeries  likewise,  which 
arc  11  kind  of  Cojich,  with  two  Wheels,  are 
all  drawn  by  Oxen." — (h-in^ton,  2^A. 

1711.— "The  Street*  (at  Surat)  are  wide 
and  c(>nirniKli<ius  ;  otherwise  the  Hackerys, 
which  are  verv  common,  would  Ihj  an  In-  1 
conveniency.   Yhese  are  a  sort  of  CVjachea 
drawn  by  ii  Pair  of  Oxen." — Loctymr,  2r»9. 

174*2.—''  The  bridges  are  much  worn,  and 
out  of  repair,  the  nnmbw  of  HaakarieB 
and  other  aamagaa  wUdi  are  oontinually 
paiwing  over  ftmB."— In  IFXeefer,  tii.  282. 

1756.— "The  11th  of  July  the  Nawab 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  with  him  Bundoo 
Sing,  to  whose  house  we  were  ramovad  that 

aftem(X)n    in   a   hackery. "—fliaM/^t  in 

Wheeler's  Early  Records,  249. 

o.  1700. — "  nieluutoaaa  are  a  oonTeyance 

drawn  by  oxen,  which  would  at  fir*t  (rive  an 
idea  of  xlownes«  that  they  do  not  de.serAC 
.  .  .  they  are  ojien  nn  three  sidett,  covered 
a-top,  and  are  made  to  bold  two  people 
letting  ertMs-legged."— A«fe,  i.  15S-1M. 

1780. —"A  hackery  is  a  t^wnvW  covered 
cnrriaKe  ujx'n  two  wheels  drawn  by  bullocks, 
and  used  penemUy  for  the  female  part  of  the 
family." — Hodijr.<,  Trui'/.*,  [>. 

C.  1790. — "  Quant  aux  [Jiilankin.H  et  hak- 
Inuriia  (voitures  k  deux  roues),  on  les  nasse 
anrnne  double  aaaeaxia  "  (see  JANOAR).- 
Haa/ner,  ii.  178. 

1793.— "To  be  sold  »)y  I'uUlio  Auction 
...  a  new  Fashioned  Backaiy." — Bombay 
Cfourier,  April  18. 

1798. _"  At  lialf  [i:i>t  six  o'clock  we  each 
got  into  a  hackanif." — OtavoriHU*.  tr.  by 

1811. — Solvyn->  ilr.iws  and  di->i  ril'oa  the 
Haakany  in  the  modern  Bengal  Mun.se. 

„  "II  y  a  oependant  quel(]uc.^  en- 
druits  ou  Ton  .se  sert  do  charottes  couvertes 
k  deiu  n*ue.x,  uppeldes  hickaxla,  devant 
laiq[naUe»  on  utt^le  des  boeufs,  et  qui  aervent 
k  Tojager."— Editor  of  Mae^iur,  Vht/tyti, 
ii.  8. 

1813.— "TravelUng  in  a  light  hackaree, 
at  the  rate  of  Ave  aulaa  an  hour."— Forfrei, 
Or.  Mem.  IH.  876 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  8S2 ;  in  i.  150. 
hackeries,  ii.  253,  hackarees].  Forljcs's 
onpniving  represents  such  uu  ox -carriage  sm 
«oniii  be  called  in  Bengal  a  fatili  (see 
BTLEE). 

1829. — "The  genuine  vehicle  of  the  coun- 
tiy  ia  tha  hactaiy.  Tbia  ia  a  aort  of  waa 


tent,  corered  more  or  less  with  tinael  and 

scarlet,  and  l>ells  and  gilding,  and  placed 
ui^m  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  curiage  with  a 
pole  that  seems  to  he  also  a  kind  of  boot,  as 
It  is  at  least  a  foot  deep.  Thia  ia  drawn  by 
a  pah>  of  white  hiinoek8."~Jlm.  <^  Chi. 
M'luntain,  2nd  ed.,  84. 

18t>0. — "NatiTe  gentlemen,  driring  fast 
trotting  omn  in  little  hactay  aarta, 
hastened  hoaaa  from  it."— Teimmri  Owfim, 

ii.  140. 

[HADDT,  .s.  A  grade  of  troops  in 
the  Mogul  service.  According  to  Prof. 
Blodunann  (iffn,  i.  20,  not«)  they^  oor- 
responded  to  our  "Warranted  ofhcers." 
*'  Most  clerk.s  of  the  Imperial  otticcs  tbe 
painters  of  the  Court,  the  foremen  in 
Akbar'a  work.shopa,  &c.,  belonged  to 
this  corp.s.  Tliey  were  called  A^adlXy 
or  single  men,  because  they  stood 
under  Akbar'a  immediate  orders." 
And  Mr.  Irvine  writes:  "Midway 
Initween  the  nobles  or  leaders  {mau- 
mbddrs)  with  tliL-  horsemen  under 
them  (tdbiudn)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  A  /ishdm  (.see  EYSHAM),  or  infantry, 
artillery,  and  urtilictns  on  the  other, 
stood  the  A^uuiij  or  gentleman  trooper. 
The  word  is  literally  'single '  or 'alone' 
(A.  a/iiui,  'one').  It  is  ei\sy  to  see  why 
this  name  wa.<»  applied  to  them  ;  they 
offered  their  .services  singly,  they  did 
not  atfacli  tlieniM-lves  to  any  chief, 
thus  forming  a  class  apart  from  the 
tMtdn;  hut  as  they  were  horsemen, 
they  stood  equally  apart  from  the 
specialised  sermes  include<i  under  the 
remaining  head  of  Akthdm."  {J.  R.  As. 
Soe^  July  1896^  p.  045.) 

fc.  ir)90. — "Some  noldiersare  placed  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  one  commander. 
They  are  called  Ai»^iH»^  because  they  are 
Ht  f(>r  a  hannoniooaaiMty." — iflM,  ad.  ^/orft> 

vumn,  i.  2^n. 

[1616.— "The  Prince's  Haddy  ...  be- 
trayed roe."— >/r  T.  Ru<.  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  383. 

[1617. — "  A  Hadday  of  horse  sent  down  to 
sea  it  allaetad.'W6d.  ii.  460. 

[c.  1625.— "The  day  after,  one  of  the 
King's  Haddya  finding  the  same." — Coryait 
in  Punhat,  i.  800.] 

HADQEE,  &  Ar.  Hdjj,  n  pilgrim 
to  Mecca ;  from  hajj,  the  pilgrimage, 
or  visit  to  a  venerated  spot.  Hence 
Hdjjl  !ui'\  ir<fj'i  used  collo<iiiially  in 
Persian  ami  Tiirki.>>h.  Prof.  KolHTtson 
Smith  writes  :  "There  is  current  con- 
fusion about  the  word  fnty.  It  is 
originally  the  participle  of  ^aj(/,  'he 
went  on  the  fiajj.*  But  in  modam  uae 
t^ia  used  as  part,  and       is  the 
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title  given  to  one  who  lias  made  the 
pilgrimage.  When  this  in  prefixed  to 
a  naSue,  the  double  j  cannot  be  T)ro- 
iiotinced  witliout  inserting  a  snort 
vowel  and  the  a  la  shortened  ;  thua 
you  say  *el-Hajji  SoleimSn,'  or  the 
like.  The  incorrt  r  t  form  Hiljji  is 
however  used  by  Turks  and  Persians." 

£1606— "Upon  your  order,  if  HOi^ 
Oareen  to  please,  I  purpose  to  delve  mm 

25  \y\gs  of  lead."— ZMniwr*,  Letter^  i.  26. 

[c.  1610.— "Thoee  who  bare  been  to  Arabiu 
.  .  .  ai«  eaUed  Agy."— /yrwW  de  Lavtt/, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  165. 

[c.  1666. — " Aureng ' Zebe  onoe  obflerred 
peiliepi  by  way  of  joke,  that  StUtan  3uiah 
mm  become  at  last  an  Agy  or  pilgTillu  — 
BenUer,  ed.  Conttabie,  113. 

[leTS.— "  Hodire,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Meeoa." 
(See  under  AMUCK.) 

[1683.— "  Hodgee  Sophee  Caun."  See 
under  rnaULinl.] 

1765. — "Hodgee  na]uired  this  title  from 
his  hanng  in  his  early  years  nindo  a  pil- 
grirn.'igc  to  Hodge  (or  the  tomb  of  Mahommed 
at  Mecca)." —Hoftr^ff,  Hist.  Et^nU,  kc,  i.  59. 

Fc.  18.'i3.  — "  The  very  word  in  Hebrew 
KI<m/,  which  means  '  festival,'  originallv 
meant  'pilgrimage,'  and  oorrwponds  with 
what  the  Arabs  call  hstdL  .  .  3Viiwl» 
t^Dr.  Wolf,  u.  166.] 

HAKIM,  s.  H.  from  Ar.  ^dkirn, 
*a  judge,  a  ruler,  a  master';  'the 
antnority.*  The  same  Ar.  root  /tahn, 
'  bridling  restraining  Judging,'  supplie.s 
a  variety  of  words  oocurring  in  this 
Glossary,  viz.  Hdhm  (as  here)  ;  Hakim 
(8ee  HUCKEEM) ;  Hukm  (see  HOOK* 
UM)  ;  HiknuU  (see  HICKlfAT). 

f  1611.— "Not  standing  with  his  great- 
lit  "  U)  answer  ever>'  Haccam,  which  is  a-s  a 
Governor  or  petty  King." — Danvert.  LetUrt, 
L 158.  In  AU.  C  176,  nMfcnm  »  wed  in 
the  same  way.] 

1686.— "Hadnun,  a  Governor." -fi^yCT-'* 
Jndeg  JbepUuuUmy, 

c.  1861.- 

"  Then  comes  a  settlement  Hakim,  to  teach 
me  to  plough  and  weed  — 
I  sowed  the  cotton  he  gave  me— bat  firat 
I  boiled  the  aeed.  .  . 

airA,C.Lgaa,Tkt(HdIH$idane. 

HALALCOBE,  s.  Lit.  Ar.-P. 
Paldl-khor,  'one  who   eats  what  is 

lawful,'  [/inlal  being  the  technical 
Mahommedan  phrase  for  the  slaving 
of  an  aninial  to  be  used  for  food  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  ritual],  applied 
euphemistirally  to  a  person  of  very 
low  caste,  a  sweeper  or  scavenger,  im- 
plying *to  whom  all  is  lawfu  food.' 


Generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
bungy  (<i.v.),  [According  to  Prof. 
Blochmann,  Haldlkkilr,  iji.  one  who 
eats  that  which  the  ceremonial  law 
allows,  is  a  euphemism  for  hardmkhUr, 
one  wno  eats  forbidden  thingH,  as  pork, 
..^c.  The  word  haldUchur  is  still  in  use 
among  educated  Muhammadans  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  (as  stated  in  _the 
Ain)  it  was  Akbar's  invention."  {Mn^ 

i.  139  note.)] 

162.3.  — "Schiah  Selim  nel  principio  ...  si 
sdegnb  tanto,  che  poco  mancb  che  per  dispetto 
non  la  desse  ikt  forza  in  mntrimonio  ad  uno 
del  la  Tn-£u\  che  chiamano  halal  chor,  quasi 
dica  '  niangia  leetto,*  oioh  ehe  ha  per  lecito 
di  mangiare  ogni  cohh.  ..."  (See  other 
quotation  under  HAREM).—/*,  dflla  VaUe, 

ii.  525  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  54]. 

1638.— .  .  aont  obliges  de  so  ]<nnfier 
depxiis la  teete  i*l»qii'anz  fneds  si  <iuol>iu'Tn 
do  CCS  ^cns  qu'ils  aptNillcnt  Alchores,  leUT 
a  U>Mc\x6:'—Mandfldo,  Pari.s,  1659,  219. 

1666. — "  Genx  qui  no  parlont  que  PerHm 
dans  les  Indes.  k-s  apiiellent  Halalcour, 
c'est  k  dire  celui  qui  se  tldnnc  la  lilwrte  d«» 


ncles.  ifs  apiiellent  naiaiCOUr, 
celui  qui  se  tldnnc  la  lilwrte  d« 
manger  <le  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  plait,  ou,  selon 
quelques  \xn»,  celui  riui  mange  ce  qu'il  a 
giiimement  gagnd.  Et  oeuz  tycA  approuvent 
cette  dt  rnit  rc  explication,  disont  qu'nutie- 
fob  Halalcours  M'aupellent  Hammantn, 
mangeoTB  de  Viande  aefendniita.'* — Tknematt 
V.  190. 

1673.— "That  they  should  be  accounted 
the  OfTscntn  of  tlie  People,  and  as  baso 
as  the  Holencorefl  (whom  thoy  account  so, 
because  they  defile  themselves  hy  eating 
an}  thing)."— /Vyer,  28  ;  [and  see  under 
BOY,  bj. 

1690.— "The  Halalchors  ...  are  another 
Sort  of  Indians  at  Suratt,  the  most  con- 
temptible, but  extremely  neoesnry  to  be 

there."— Or;»7^o»,  382. 

1763. — "And  now  I  mu«t  mention  the 
HalladMMS,  whom  T  cannot  call  a  Tribe, 

being  rather  the  refuse  of  all  the  Tribes. 
These  are  a  .set  of  {xxtr  unhappy  wretches, 
destined  to  misery  fn»m  their  birth.  .  .  — 
Rejlexiont,  kc,  b^  Lvle  Ser<{ftonf  Emu,  7-8. 
It  was  probably  tn  this  panage  that  jBiunH 
(see  below)  picked  tip  the  wora. 

1783.— "ITiat  no  HoUoooxe,  Derah,  or 
Chandala  caste,  shall  upon  any  consideration 
come  out  of  their  houses  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  lest  they  should  taint  the  air, 
or  touch  the  ^'Uperior  Hindoos  in  the  streets." 
—Makratta  ProclamattoH  at  Baroch,  in  Forbes, 
Or.  Mtm.  {▼.  292. 

17S6. — "When  all  my  schoolfellows  antl 
youthful  amqMjers  (tht«<e  misguided  few 
excepted  who  joined,  to  u.-w  a  Gentoo 
phrase,  the  haUaduirss  of  the  human  raoe) 
were  striking  off  with  eager  hope  and  earnest 
intent,  in  «onio  one  or  other  of  the  many 
path.s  of  a  busy  life,  I  was  '  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place.'  "—iMtrr  of  Jtobert  Bvrn*, 
in  A.  Cunningham's  ed.  of  Work$  and  Ltfe, 
tL  68. 
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1788. — The  Indian,  Vucabulartf  also  givoa 


1S10.  "  For  the  meaner  office,s  wo  have 
u  JBallaicor  or  Cbaadola  (oae  of  the  must 
wrwtdMd  Fteidw).'*— JfoTM  Gmkamt  9L 

HALALLOU&.  V.  uaed  iu  the 
imperative  for  infinitive,  as  is  common 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  use  of  H.  vitIks 
being  Ar. — H.  hnhtUkar^  'make  lawful,' 
ix.  put  (an  aniniul)  to  death  in  the 
manner  preacribed  to  !Muhummedans, 
when  it  IS  to  be  used  for  food. 

[18r>5.  — "  Before  breakfast  I  boixpht  a 
tnoderutcly  sized  sheep  for  a  dollar.  Shavkh 
Uamid  'balaled  '  (butchered)  it  according 
to  rale. . . ."— ^itrton,  PUgrimaae.  ed.  1893, 
i.  286.] 

1888. — "The  diving  powers  of  the  poor 
dnok  are  exhausted.  ...  I  have  only  .  .  . 
to  mIm  my  booty,  which  haf*  ju»<t  enough  of 
life  left  to  allow  l*eor  Kliati  to  make  it 
halal,  by  cutting  its  throat  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  dividing  the  webs  of  iti  feet."— 
Triha  on.  My  FroiUier,  167. 

HALF'OASTB,  a    A  person  of 

mixt  Eurnpciii  a lul  Indian  blood.  (See 
MU8TEE8  ;  EURASIAN.) 

1789. — "Mulattoea,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  the  East  Indiee,  balf-esste.'*— Jffmn>'« 

iVarr«//(v,  f>l. 

1793.—"  They  (the  Mahratta  Infantry)  are 
Oominan<i(.d  l)y  half-cast  people  uf  Purtu- 
gneae  and  French  extraction,  who  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  ni^ectaton;  from  the  bad 

clothing  of  their  nu.ti,  Ky  tht.'  i>rofiLsion  of 
antiquated  luce  bcdtuwed  on  their  own." — 

1809.— "The  Padre,  who  is  a  half-cast 
Portuguese,  informed  me  that  he  had  three 
distriete  under  htm."— Id.  Vtttentia,  i.  828. 

1828. — "An  invalid  lH;r^:eant  .  .  .  came, 
attended  bv  hia  wife,  a  very  pretty  young 

hatr-eaale.*'— iff6<T,  i.  298. 

187r).  -"  Othello  is  black  the  vcrytragotly 
lies  there  ;  the  whole  force  of  the  contrast, 
the  wht)le  jwthtw  and  exteniuition  of  his 
doubta  of  Desdemona,  depend  on  this  black- 
ness. Fechter  makee  him  a  half-aaste."— 
^^  H.  Lewe$,  On  Adon  mid  tke  AH  itf 
A  cting, 

HANGER,  s.  The  word  in  this 
form  i.s  not  in  Anghi- Indian  use,  Imt 
(with  the  Scotcli  whinyery  Old  Eng. 
lofctnyarrf,  Fr.  eofu^r,  &c.,  other  forms  of 
the  same)  may  ^e  tif)tefj  li.-re  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arab.  kluinjai\  'a  dagger 
or  short  falchion.'  This  (vul^.  cunjur) 
is  the  Indian  form.  [According  to  the 
N.E.I),  tliough  *  hanger^  has  sometinu".*! 
been  employed  to  tramlute  Uuinjar 
(probably  with  a  notion  of  etymological 


identity)  Uiere  is  no  connection  between 
the  woraal  The  lAof^ar  in  India  is  a 

large  doulde-edged  dagger  with  a'very 
broad  l»ase  and  a  sliglit  curve.  [See 
drawings  in  Egertmy  Handbook  of  Inaian 
ilrnu,  pi.  X.  Noa.  004, 606^  fte.] 

1574.— "Patrick  Spreull  .  .  .  bein^  jwr- 
8ewit  lie  Johno  Boil)  Chcjuuan  ...  in  in- 
vadyng  of  him,  and  stryking  him  with  ane 

Juhinger  .  .  .  tfarouch'  the  (]uhilk  the  said 
ohnes  nois  weo  woundit  to  the  eflfusioun  of 
hia  blude." — Sxtt.Jrom  Records  of  the  Burgh 
^OUugow  (1876K  p.  2. 

1601. — "  The  other  day  I  happened  to 
enter  into  sotiie  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which 
1  aiwure  you,  l)oth  for  fashion  and  W(jrkinan- 
ship  was  most  pereinptory  beautiful  and 
(^entlemaalike. . :  .**-^B.  Jonton^  Btenf  Main 

ill  Hix  Humour,  i.  4. 

[c.  1610. — "The  i.slanders  al.so  bore  their 
armn,  vis.,  alfaagea  (al-khanjar)  or  sohm- 
XKn."—l'yrard  de  Laml,  Hak.  Boe.  i.  48.] 

1653.— "  OangMud  est  en  Turq,  Persan 
et  Indistanni  vn  poignard  courb^. ' — JJt  la 
B<mUage4€-0wUt  ed.  1857,  p.  689. 

1872!. — .  .  il  s'estoit  emport<?  contre 
ello  iusqu'k  un  tel  exct^s  t|u'il  lav  avoit 
porte  quelqoee  eoups  de  Cangiar  aann  le.1 
mamelles.  .  .  ,**'^<mrtuU  d'Ant.  (Jailand, 
i.  177. 

1678.—".  .  .  haadjardediamants. . . 

—  A  pp.  to  do.  it.  189. 

1676.— 

"  His  pistol  next  he  oock'd  anew 
And  out  his  nutbrown  whinyard  drew." 

Hudihras,  Canto  iii. 

1684.— "The  Souldiers  do  not  wear 
Hangers  or  Scimitars  like  the  Penimuy  but 

broad  Swords  like  the  Switzors.  .  .  ."— 
Tatrrniar,  E.T.  ii.  65 ;  [ed,  Jlcil,  i.  157]. 

1712. — **HblSxoy  .  .  .  was  presented  by 

the  Knii>onjr  with  a  Hindoostany  Candjer, 
or  dogger,  set  with  Aue  stones." —  I'alentija. 
iT.  (Bumtte),  288. 

[1717.  — "The  2."}rd  ultimo.  John  Sumian 
received  from  his  Maie«ty  a  horse  and  a 
dinger.  .  .  ."->In  irW«r,  Eartt/  Retofda^ 

183J 

1781.— "I  fancy  myself  now  one  of  the 
most  formidable  men  in  Eorope ;  a  blunder- 

biLs.s  for  Joe,  a  j«\ir  of  double  barrels  to 
stick  in  my  l>elt,  and  a  cut  and  thni.st 
hanger  with  a  little  nistol  in  the  hilt,  to 
bans  by  my  side." — Lord  Minto^  ta  Z)(/e, 


hang 
i.  56. 


,,  "  Lost  oat  of  a  bug«cy  on  the  Road 
between  Bamagtir  and  Calcutta,  a  steol 
mounted  Hanger  with  a  single  guard." — 
Hickj^t  Bengal  GatetU,  June  SO. 

1883.—".  .  .  by  fornr  ''^  the  carpct- 
sj)roa<ler  class,  a  larvre  canjar,  <jr  curved 
dagger,  with  a  heavy  ivory  handle,  is 
carried ;  lees  for  use  thaji  as  a  badge  of 
oOoe."-  WiU$,  Modem  Psraio,  896. 
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HANSALEBI,  s.  Table-servant's 
Hind,  for  ' horse-radish ' !  "A  curious 
oomiption,  and  aiyparently  influenced 
l>v  mteri,  '  «  elerv  '  ;  (Mr.  M.  L»  DaiMt, 
in  Panjab  N.  andQ.il  184). 

HANSHi,  8.  A  bawBer,  from  the 
Engliah  (J&M^ttd;). 

HANSPEEK  USPUCK,  &c.,  s. 
Sea  Hind.  A^pak  A  handspike,  from 
the  Sngliah. 

HABAKIBI,  &  This,  the  native 

name  of  the  Japanese  rite  of  suicide 
comnutt**d  an  a  imint  of  lionour  or 
substitute  for  judicial  t'xecutiuu,  has 
long  been  interpreted  as  "happy  de- 
spatch," Imt  wiiat  the  origin  of  this 
curious  error  is  we  do  not  know. 
(The  N.S.D.  a. v.  dispatch^  says  that  it 
IS  humorous.]  The  real  meaning  is 
realistic  in  the  extreme,  viz^  Aoro, 
Mnilly,'  kiri,  'to  cut.' 

[1596.—*'  And  it  in  often  Mene  that  they 
rip  their  own  belllM  open.^— >iUMiel«Cm, 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  153. 

[1615. — His  mother  cut  her  own  belly." 
—Fatter,  Letten,  W.  45.] 

1616.  — "Here  we  had  news  how  Galm 
Siime  was  to  pGM€  this  way  to  morrow  to 
goe  to  a  church  near  Miaco,  calV'd  ("uyo; 
mm  uy  to  cat  his  bellie,  othent  nay  to  \)e 
dWTed  a  print  and  to  remeane  theare  the 
rcJrt  of  hi«  dais."    Corl-s's  /finrn,  i.  161. 

1617.  —"  The   King  demanded  800 
from  Shosque  Dono,  or  else  to  cut  his 
belly,  whoe,  not  havinffit  to  pay,  did  it." 
— Jbid.  337,  see  also  ii.  202, 

[1874. — See  the  elalwrnte  aooount  of  the 
rite  in  MiUord,  Tola  Old  JajKM,  2nd  ed. 
829  Hqq.  For  a  rimilar  oustom  among:  the 
Karens,  see  J/M/kAoh,  Kannt  nf  thu  Gokkn 
GkrwiMM,  294.] 

HASAMZADA,  s.   A  scoimdxel; 

literally  'misbegotten';  a  connnon 
term  of  abuse.  It  is  Ar. — P.  ^ardm- 
tOdOj  'eon  of  the  unlawful.'  Hardm 

i. s  from  ;i  root  si!,niifviii<^  Mirtnr  (.sw 
under  HA&EM),  and  which  appeiirs 
as  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  'devotimr  to 
destruction,'  and  of  *a  han.'  Thus 
in  Num)>ers  xxi.  3 :  "They  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  cities ;  and 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Hormah."  [See  Etieyek  BibL  I  468 1 

ii.  2110.] 

[1857. — "  I  am  no  advocate  for  tlaying 
Shahaadas  or  any  such-Hko  Har&mzadas 
without  trial."— AwiMwU  Smitk,  L,  ^  Li. 
Ltuerenieey  ii.  251.] 


HABEM,  s.  Ar.  haram,  harlmy  i.e. 
sacer,  applied  to  the  women  of  the 
family  and  their  apartment.  This 
word  is  not  now  conmionly  nscfl  in 
India,  zenana  (q.v.)  being  the  common 
word  for  'the  women  of  the  family,' 
or  their  apartmoita. 

1298. — .  .  car  maintea  huuien  «BM>- 
nirent  •  mantw  dames  en  furent  vevee  .  .  . 
e  nudntM  antrM  danw  no  forenl  Ik  toe  jen 

mhs  en  plores  ot  en  lermos :  ce  furent  lea 
meres  et  \os  araines  de  homos  t^e  hi  mo- 
rurcnt."— i/arro  Poh^  in  Old  Test  of  Soe* 

df  (rfoffraphif,  251. 

162.3.— "Non  so  come  sciah  Selim  ebbe 
notizia  di  lei  o  a'innamorJ*.  Voile  condurla 
nol  suo  haryn  o  gjfwuceo.  e  tenerla  quiri 
apprsMO  di  a^  come  una  delle  altre  conou* 
bine  ;  ma  qiiesta  donna  (Nunnahal)  che  era 
.sopra  modo  astuta  .  .  .  ricusb." — I*.  deUn 
VtiNr,  ii.  r,25  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  53]. 

1680.— "ThiM  Duke  here  and  in  other 
seraUoe  (or  w^ram*  as  the  Peniaas  term 
them)  has  above  800  oonenUnes."— JEToifri, 
139. 

1876.—"  In  the  midst  of  the  large  Gallery 

is  a  Nich  in  the  Wall,  into  which  the  King 
defends  out  of  his  Hftrft"*  by  a  private  pair 
of  Stairs."— 3bMrN«ar,  B.T.  IL  48;  [td. 

Bittl,  i.  101]. 

1726. — "On  the  Ganges  also  lies  a  noblo 
fortress,  with  the  Palace  of  the  old  Emj^eror 

of  Hindostao,  with  his  Hhsraam  or  women's 
apartment.  .  .    — Vatmlijnf  r.  168. 

[1727.— "The  Kiiur  .  .  .  took  his  Wife 
into  his  own  Hairan  or  Seraglio.  .  .  — 
A,  atmiUon,  ed.  1744,  L  171. 

[1812.—"  Adioining  to  the  CJhel  sitooti  is 
the  Harem :  the  term  in  Persia  is  applied 
to  the  estabKshmenti  of  the  great,  zenana 

is  confined  to  those  of  inferior  p«f)ple."— 
Morier,  Journ^ij  ihrouijh  J'enia,  ic,  lt56.] 

HAEBY,  s.  Thi.s  word  is  niiite 
obsolete.  Wilson  eives  Hdri  as  Beng. 
*A  servant  of  the  lowest  class,  a 

sweeper,'  [The  word  mean.s  *a  col- 
lector of  lK)ne^'  Skt.  hadda^  *a  bone' ; 
for  the  caste,  see  Ri^hyy  tribes  ofBengcU, 
i.  314  ieqqJ]  M.-Gen.  Keatinge  remarks 
that  tliey  are  tlie  goMsniiths  of  A.'wani  ; 
they  are  village  watchmen  in  Bengal. 
(See  under  FVKB.)  In  two  of  the 
quotations  l>elow,  Harry  i.s  ai)]>lii  '1  to  a 
tcomati,  in  one  case  employed  to  cariy 
water.  A  female  servant  of  this  d©^ 
scription  is  not  now  known  among 
English  families  in  BengaL 

1706.—    ^  ^  ^ 
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Lift  of  Aim'*  SumrSf  «tc.,  immfdiatrly  in  the 
Service  of  Ou  UonUe.  (A«  Vnited  Compv. 
in  tkrir  Factory  of  Port  William,  Bengali, 
ITovmber,  1706"  (MS.  in  India  Qffioe). 

o.  17&3.— Among  the  «kimiww  of  the 
Mayor*!  Coort  at  CUentta  we  find:  **A 
hany  .  .  .  R«.  \."—Long,  43. 

o.  1754.— "AHazxyorwater-wenoh. . . ." 
(at  Madnu). — Iva,  So. 

[  M  "Harries  iiro  the  same  ot  Bengal, 
as  Froits  (sco  FA&ASH)  are  at  fiombny. 
Their  women  do  all  the  drudgery  at  yuur 
house!!,  and  the  men  oany  yoor  Palanquin." 

^Ihid.  28.] 

In  11  tariff  of  wages  recoiuiuended 
by  the  "Zemindars  of  Calcutta,"  we  have: 
**  Harry  woraan  to  a  Family  ...  2  Ra."— 
In  Seton-Karr,  i.  95. 

1768-71. — "  Every  house  haa  likewise  .  .  . 
a  lutxty-maid  or  matanmi  ( we  MATBANEE) 

who  carries  <n\\  the  dirt  ;  an<l  a  groat 
number  of  slaveti,  bulb  male  and  female." — 
9lai9oHnmf  i.  628. 

1781.<-"2  BkniM  or  Sweeperi  . .  .  8  Ra. 
*        •        •        «  • 

2  RfstuA  ...  8  Be." 

EMalilithmrnt  ,  .  .  vndrf  th<  Chief  Magit- 
trutf  of  Hanaris,  in  Ap^xsndix  to  Nurr.  of 
JnsuiTfrtion  thnf,  Calcutta,  1782. 

[1813. — "  Ue  was  left  to  view  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  Hnxiiea 
to  the  Golgotha."— JFbrbM^  Or.  Jfaa.  2nd  ed. 

ii.  131.] 


hdthi,  the  iDDst 
«'K*lilmiit ;  from 


HATTY,  s.  Hind 
conimou  word  fur  an 
Skt.  ftosto,  *the  hand,'  and  hasti,  'the 
elephant,'  come  the  Hind,  words  hdth 
ana  hdthi,  with  the  sanit^  meanings. 
The  analogy  of  the  elephanl'd  trunk 
to  the  hand  preaento  itself  to  Pliny : 

"  Mandunt  ore ;  spirant  et  Uhmit  odor- 
antnique  haud  inproprie  ai^)eUat4  auum." 
— Tiii.  10 

and  to  Tennyson : 

"...  camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carry  lungs  in  oaatleet  bow'd  black 


Of  hooMgef  ringing  with 


To  make  her  mile,  her  golden  aakle>belle." 

Mrrlin  and  Vivien. 

o.  1626. — "Aa  for  the  animals  i)eonliar  to 
Hindufltia,  one  ia  the  elephant,  as  the 

HindustAnis  rail  it  Hathi,  which  inhabit-* 
the  district  of  Ka!^>i,  the  more  do  the  wild 
elejihaiits  incrcji.se  m  number.  That  is  the 
tract  in  which  the  elephant  ia  chiefly  tdken." 
—Baber,  816.  This  notice  of  Baber't  ihoin 


bow  roujarkahly  timei*  have  changed.  No 
elephants  now  exi^t  anywhere  near  the  regkn 
indicated.  [On  elephants  in  Uinduetan,  tee 
BfoehmannU  Ain,  i.  618]. 

[1838.—"  You  are  of  course  aware  that  wo 
habituollv  call  eleuhants  Hottie%  a  name 
that  might  h»  safely  applied  to  every  other 

animal  in  India,  but  1  supixxse  the  elephants 
bad  the  Hrst  choice  of  names  and  took 
the  roost  appropriate."- JftM  JBdea,  Up  tke 
CowiUry,  i.  m] 

HATTVOHOOK,  s.  Hind,  hathj. 
cAoib,  servant's  and  gardener's  HItkI.  for 
the  globe  artichoke ;  [the  Jeru^jaleui 
artichoke  is  kdtftfpidi}.  This  is  worth 
producing,  hecau.se  our  word  (arti- 
choke) is  itself  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word  thus  carried  back  to 
the  Bast  in  a  maqgled  fonn. 

HAUT,  s. 

a.  Hind.  hdUi^  (the  hand  or  forearm, 
and  thence)  'aenhitt'  from  the  elbow 

to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ;  a 
measure  of  18  inches,  and  sometimes 
more. 

[1614.— "A  godown  10  Hast  high."— 

Foster,  Leitert,  U.  112. 

[c.  1810. — " . . .  even  in  the  measurements 
made  by  order  of  the  oolleetora,  I  am 

a.Haurcd,  that  the  only  standards  >iscd  were 
the  ditferciit  Kazis'  arm-*,  which  leaves  great 
room  for  fniud.  .  .  .  All  person.s  measuring 
cloth  know  how  to  aoply  their  ann,  so  aa  to 
measore  a  enhit  of  18  indies  with  woodnfol 
exactness."- BudUnum,  JEaiftm  India,  ii. 
576.] 

b.  Uind.  /u//,  Skt.  hatta^  'a  market 
held  on  certain  days.' 

[1800.—"  In  this  Gamatio  .  .  .  there  are  no 
fairs  like  the  hautt  of  Bengal.'— BiidWiaaa, 

Jiytvre,  i.  19. 

[1818.— "The  Hindoos  have  also  market 
days  (h&tlU),  when  the  buyers  and  sellers 
assemble,  sometimes  in  an  open  plain,  but  in 
general  in  OMrket  idaosa."— IFoM,  Eimdeot, 
1. 151.3 

HAVILDAB,  8.  Hind,  havildar, 
A  sepoy  non-commissioned  officer, 
corresponding  to  a  sergeant,  and  wear- 
ing the  chevrons  of  a  s^M-gcant.  Thi» 
dating  from  alnnit  tlif  middle  of  tlif 
18th  century  is  the  only  modern  use  of 
the  term  in  that  form.  It  is  a  corrnp- 
tion  of  Pers.  hattdladdr,  or  hmnilddr^ 
'one  holding  an  otfice  of  tru.st ' ;  and 
in  this  form  it  had,  in  other  times,  a 
varie^  of  apjdications  to  dillcrent 
cli.irgPM  and  subordinate  ofticcrs.  Tlnus 
among  the  Mahrattas  the  commandant 
of  a  fort  was  so  styled ;  whilst  in 
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EasUfru  Bengal  the  wnn  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  applied  to  the  holder 

of  a  haxcdhi^  WW  inteniu'diate  tenure 
iM'tween  thixse  of  /.eiaindar  and  ryot. 

1672.— Regarding  the  Cowle  obtiiinod  from 
the  Nabob  of  Golcondah  for  the  Kurt  and 
Town  of  Chiiw|»tiiMD.  11«000  Ptogodaa  to 
b«  Mid  in  fall  of  all  demands  for  Ibe  past, 
ana  in  future  Pa^i)da.s  1200  per  annum 
rent,  "and  (k>  tu  huld  the  Fort  and  Town 
free  from  way  Arildar  or  DlTtn's  People, 
or  mnj  other  impointion  for  ever ." — Fart  SL 
Oftuve  Gmwm.,  April  11,  in  iVSiAt  mid 
No.  1. 26. 

107S.--'*  We  landed  at  about  Nine  in  tho 
Morninf^,  and  were  dvilly  treated  by  the 

Costoracr  in  his  Ch»>iltr;i,  till  the  Havildar 
could  Ixj  acquainted  of  my  arrival.' — f  ryrt; 
123. 

fl^'«0.-"Avild«r."  See  under  JUHGA- 

MEEB.l 

1696.—" ...  the  havildar  of  St.  Thoia^ 

and  Pulecat."-  Wh^^/tr,  i.  308. 

[1763.— "Three  uM/dart  (avaldarea)  or 
raoeiren.;'— India  Ofllce  HSS.  OmmOo, 

Ulirautartno,  vol.  i. 

[1773. — "One  or  two  Uircars,  one  Havil- 
dut,  and  a  company  of  Mpoya.  .  . 

Jtxx,  67.] 

1824. — "Curreeni  Mu.>4.seeh  was,  I  lielieve, 
a  havildar  in  the  C\>tni»anv°s  army,  and  his 
•word  and  laeh  were  still  bung  up,  with 
a  not  unpleaaiiig  vanity,  over  the  desk 
where  be  now  nrended  aa  aateehist,"— ir«6n-, 
i.  149. 

HAVILDAR'S  QUARD,  s.  Then- 
is  a  common  way  o£  cookiui?  tlie  fry  of 
freah-water  fiah  (a  little  Tai-gcr  than 
whitelmit)  as  a  breakfast  dish,  l>y  fry- 
ing them  ill  rows  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
spitted  on  a  small  skewer.  On  the 
Bombay  side  this  diah  is  knofwn  by 
the  whiimrifial  name  in  question. 

HAZREE,  8.  This  word  is  commonly 
used  in  Anglo-Indian  households  in 
the  Bi'ngal  rr»'sidency  for  '  brwikfjist.' 
It  is  not  clear  how  it  got  this  meaning, 
rrhe  earlier  sense  was  religious,  as 
below. J  It  is  jir(>]H  rly  fnJziri^  'muster,' 
from  the  Ar.  fnizir,  'ready  or  present.' 
(See  CHOTA  HAZEY.) 

[1832.— The  Sheeahs  prepare  luuree 

(breakfast)  in  the  niimo  of  his  holiness 
Abbas  Allee  Ullum-burdar,  Howin's  step- 
brother ;  I.e.  they  cook  jxt/aoo,  rottt^  curries, 
Ac,  and  diatribute  them."— ireri:2o(^  Qoneoii- 
ed.  188S,  p.  188.] 

HEND&T  KENDEY,  n.p.  Two 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Concan, 
about  7  m*  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Bombay  Harbour,  and  now  bekoging 


to  Kolal)a  District.  The  nanie.s,  ac- 
cording to  Ph.  Anderson,  are  Haneri 
and  KYuinrri ;  in  the  Admy,  chart  tlu-y 
are  Oonarif  and  Khundari.  They  are 
also  variously  written  (the  one)  Suniry, 
Ondera^  Hnnarry,  Henery^  an<l  (tlie 
other)  KundrcL,  Cutulry,  Ciinarey,  Kenery. 
The  real  names  are  given  in  tlie  Uomhtiy 
Gazetteer  as  Underi  and  Khandrri. 
Both  island.s  were  piratically  occupied 
as  lute  iis  the  beginning  oi  the  i9th 
century.  Khanderi  passed  to  us  in 
1818  as  part  of  the  Peshwa's  territory  ; 
Underi  lapsed  in  1840.  [Sir  G.  Bird- 
wood  (fifV-  on  Old  Record*^  83),  describ- 
ing the  "Consultations"  of  1679,  writes : 
"At  page  G9,  notice  of  'Sevagt'*  '  forti- 
fying *IIeudry  Kendry,'  the  twin 
islet^  now  called  Henery  {i.e.  Fbndarf, 
'  Mouse-like,'  Kevru  (i.c  Khajidari), 
i.e.  *  Sacred  to  Khandaroo.'"  The 
former  is  thus  derived  from  Skt. 
undara,  unduru,  'a  rat';  the  latter 
from  Mahr.  A7mr?»/mii',  'Lord  of  the 
Sword,'  a  form  of  Siva.] 

1673. — "These  islands  are  in  nomber 
seven  ;  viz.  Jinmliaim,  GiMomn,  Tntmbay. 
Elephanto,  the  JPutaekoft,  JlfHacAiuntev,  ana 
Kermjnv^  with  the  Rocdc  of  HSIBI7  KSDZy. 

.  .  ." — Fri/rr,  61. 

1681.—"  Although  we  have  fonneriy  wrote 
you  that  we  will  nave  no  war  fer  Hendry 

Kendry,  yot  all  war  is  fw  contrary  to  our 
constitution,  as  well  as  our  interest,  that 
we  cannot  too  often  inculciite  to  you  our 
aversion  thereunto." — Court  of  Dirtdon  to 
Surat,  quoted  in  Andermm't  Wttlem  India, 
p.  175. 

1727.—" .  .  >  four  Leagues  aooth  of 
Bombay,  are  two  small  Islands  Undim,  and 

Cnndra.  The  first  ha.s  a  Fortress  IfeVTitring 
to  tho  Srd^r,  and  tho  other  is  fortified  by 
tho  S^atjff,  and  is  now  in  tho  Handi^  of 
Connajte  AMiria."—A,  ttamiUon.  i.  243: 
[ed.  1744]. 

c.  17(50.—"  At  the  harbor innutii  He  two 
small  fortified  rooks,  called  Henara  and 
Canara.  .  .  .  These  were  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  Anuria,  and  the  Hidd^s,  or  Moors, 
which  last  nave  long  been  dispomest  of 
them."— 6^  i. «. 

HEBBED,  .s.  A  Parser  ])riest»  not 
specially  engaged  in  piic.sily  dutiea 
Pera.  huhad^  from  Fahlavi  atrpal. 

1 630. — "  Tho  Herbood  or  ordinary  Choreh* 
xaaa."—Lord't  l/uplajff  oh.  viiL 

HIOK]CA.T,s.  Ar.— H.Aamal;an 

ingenious  device  or  contrivance.  (See 

under  HAXIIL) 

1888.— "The  hoose  baa  been  rsofSd  fai, 
and  my  relative  has  oome  ap  ftran  Heorat, 
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to  have  the  aUtee  put  on  after  some  peculiar 
bikauit  nf  his  own."— WuMienii^  i^  a 

Pilgrim,  ii.  240. 

HIDOELSBi  n.pb  The  tract  so 

tallt*d  was  under  native  rtilf  a  chakla, 
or  district^  of  Oriasa,  and  under  uur 
rale  formerly  a  wUJa  iA  Bengpil ;  but 
now  it  is  a  part  of  the  Midnfuiiir  Zilla, 
of  which  it  constitutes  the  S.E.  portion, 
viz.  the  low  coast  lands  on  tne  west 
side  of  the  Hoogly  e.stuary,  and  below 
the  junction  of  tne  Rupnfimyan.  Tlie 
name  is  properly  UijUl;  l»ut  it  has 

Ctihrough  many  strange  pluUMS  in 
ipean  records. 

1653.— "The  first  of  the.s«  rivers  (from 
the  E.  aide  of  the  Ohaata)  risos  from  two 
sooroes  to  the  eaaC  of  Ohaul,  about  15 

k'.'icnes  distant,  and  in  nn  altitude  of  18 
t(>  19  degrees.  The  river  from  the  most 
northerly  of  these  8<)urcoH  is  called  Cnt.oui, 
and  the  more  southerly  BttUwra^  and  when 
they  oomhine  they  are  caUed  Oamoa :  and 
this  river  di-scharpes  into  the  inustrioiin 
stream  of  the  (.langes  l)etweeu  the  two 
places  called  Angeli  and  Picbolda  in  about 
22  (\egreeti."—Jiiirrof,  I.  ix.  1. 

1586.— "An  haven  which  is  called  An^eli 
in  the  Qmntry  of  Orix».''>-#tteA,  in  Muit. 

ii.  389. 

1686.— "  Chanock,  on  the  15tb  December 
(1886)  .  .  .  burned  and  destroyed  al)  the 
magazines  of  salt,  and  granaries  of  rice, 
which  he  found  in  the  way  between  Hughley 
and  the  island  ot  iBfetoe."— Ohm  (reprint), 
ii.  12. 

l7-^.—"Eixig9li."—yalrHi>jN,  V.  158. 

1727.—".  .  .  inhabited  by  Fishers,  a« 
•raalao  Ingellieand  Kidmrie  (see  KEDOE- 
BEE),  two  neighbouring  Islands  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  Mouth  <>f  the  ( lungee.*  — .4. 

HumiltoH,  i.  275  :  itMi,  1744,  ii.  'J]. 

1758. — In  apprehension  of  a  French  Fleet 
the  Seleet  Committee  at  Fort  William 
rocommcnd  :  "lliat  the  pagoda  at  lafelie 
Hhuuid  be  washed  black,  the  great  tree  at 
the  ])lace  cut  down,  and  tibo  bnoya  reoMyvad." 
— In  Long,  Mhi. 

1784.— "Ships  laying  at  Ked^eXM,  In- 
giall§9,  or  any  other  ]iarts  of  the  great 
RiT«r/ — In  Sk'toH'Karr,  i.  37. 

HILSA,       Hind.  hiUO,  Skt  ittioy 

illisa  :  a  ritli  and  sjivour)'  fish  of  the 
»h;i<l  {I'lupen  ilinh",  Day),  calh'd 

in  l.>uoks  the  *8able-hsh'  (a  name,  from 
the  I^>Pt  Mvelj  quite  obeolete  in  India) 
and  on  the  Indus  pulh  (jxilhi).  Th*- 
large  shad  which  of  late  Ix&a  been 
coininoiily  sold  l»y  London  fishmongers 
in  the  l>i winning  of  summer,  is  very 
near  the  hUta^.  but  not  so  rich.  The 


h4lm  is  a  sea-fish,  aanwiding  the  river 

to  sjviwn,  and  is  taken  as  high  as 
Delhi  on  the  Junma,  as  high  as  Man- 
dalay  on  the  Irawadi  (Day).  It  is  also 
taken  in  the  Quzerat  rivers,  though 
not  in  the  short  and  shallow  streams  of 
the  Coucau,  nor  in  the  Deccau  rivers, 
from  which  it  seems  to  be  exeluded  by 
the  rocky  oV»st ructions.  It  is  the 
special  fish  of  Sind  under  the  name 
otpaUoy  and  monoix)lize3  the  name  of 
fish,  just  as  salmon  does  on  the  Scotch 
rivers  (Dr.  M<irdmaM»  AccL  of  Bmhay 
FuhtHcji,  ltt83). 

1539.—".  .  .  A  little  Island,  t.allcd  Apo- 
JUtgua  {Aj>f-FiHff(tn)  .  .  .  inhabited  hy  jioor 
peoide  who  live  by  the  fishiuK  of  shacU 
vive  de  la  pemwria  dot  savils).  — Milo  (orig. 

cap.  x\Hii.),  Co(/ttn,  p.  22. 

1613. — "Na  quella  costa  marittima  occi- 
dental de  Viontana  (I'jong-Taiui,  Malay 
Penin.><ula)  habitavao  Saleteis  pescadores  que 
nilo  tinhao  ontn>  tnitto  .  .  .  snlvo  de  sua 
pesoarya  de  saveis,  donde  .s<>  apn>veitailo 
das  ovas  chamado  Turabot  paiutados  por 
salmeura."  —  Krtdia  de  (iodinho,  22.  [On 
this  Mr.  Ske4it  {tointa  out  thuJ  'SalcteH 
|K'scadores"  must  mean  "  Fishermen  of  the 
Siniits"  (Mai.  *fUif,  "  straita");  and  when 
he  calls  them  ^*  Turabot"  he  is  trying  to 
reproduce  the  Malay  name  of  this  fish, 
tenthok  {pMXU  tnibo).\ 

1810.— "The  hUsah  (or  sable-fish)  scorns 
to  be  midway  between  a  nuickerel  and  a 
salmon."— Htf/uMwon,  V.  Jf.  ii.  164-5. 

1813. — Forltcs  calls  it  the  S(i}>h  qt  Milmon- 
fish,  and  says  "it  a  little  resembles  the 
Euroi>oan  fish  (salmon)  from  which  it  ie 
naaiffd." — Or.  Mnn.  i.  53 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  36]. 

1824.— "The  fishery,  we  were  told  by 
these  ticotile,  wiis  of  the  'Hilaa'or  *8abl»- 
fish.'  '— iM<T,  ed.  1844,  i.  81. 

HUCAL^A,  n.|».  This  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  name 

of  the  great  range 

"Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar 
bounds, " 

projierly  HimdUhfo^  *the  AlK)de  of 
Sn«)w';  al^n  called  Hinuimt,  'the 
Sliowv  ' ;  HiiiKtiriri  and  Hiinn.inUn; 
Uinuldriy  Hiumkuta^  &c.,  from  various 
forms  of  which  the  ancients  made 
ImniUy  Emodnn^  &c.  Pliny  had  got 
somewhere  the  true  meaning  (»f  the 
name  :  "  .  .  .  u  montihu.s  HeiiuMlis, 
<|Uoruni  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur 
in'rontim    si;^'in li'mite  .  .  .  "    (vi.  17). 

We  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
use  of  the  modern  name  is  to  be  found. 
[The  references  in  early  Hindu  litera- 
ture are  collected  by  Atkiimm  {Hima- 
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Uujan  GazetteerAi.  273  »eqq')-]  We  do 
not  iind  it  in  Baber,  who  gives  iSM«f/a^ 
as  the  Indian  name  of  tlie  niountainH 
(see  SrWALIK).  The  oldest  occurrence 
we  know  of  is  in  the  ifffi*  which  gives 
in  the  Geographical  TaMi-s,  im  ler  the 
Third  Climate,  Ao/i-t-Himalaii  (ori^, 
ii.  36)^ ;  fed.  Jarrett,  iii.  69]).  This  i8 
diflguued  in  Qkdwin's  version  by  a 
wrong  reading  into  KerihhmaU'h  (t-d. 
1800»  ii.  367).«  This  form  (Himxnaleh) 
is  iisied  by  Major  Rennell,  but  budly 
as  if  it  w.iH  yet  a  familiar  term.  In 
Eli)hintfttine'j*  Letters  Himaleh  or  .Home 
other  f<i>ellinK  of  that  form  is  always 
u.se<i  (see  lieiow).  ^\^len  we  get  to 
Bi.shop  Heber  we  find  Hinuiljiyai  the 
established  English  form. 

1822. — "What  pleas«ii  me  luust  is  the 
eontnct  between  your  preaent  enjoyment, 
end  fan  fonner  sioknen  end  daqpoudeooy. 
Depend  npon  it  England  will  torn  out  u 

well  as  Hemaleh."  Eiphhtntmif  to  Major 
Close,  in  /.t/r,  ii.  139 ;  see  a\ao  i.  3ik),  where 
it  fa  written  HlniaTleli. 

HINDEE,  s.  This  is  the  Pers.  ad- 
jective form  from  Hindy  'India,'  and 
illustration  of  its  ns«^  for  a  iiativt-  of 
India  will  Vne  foun^l  under  HINDOO. 
By  Europeans  it  is  must  commonly 
used  for  those  dialects  of  Hindustani 
speech  which  are  less  modified  by  P. 
vocables  than  the  usual  Hindustani, 
and  which  are  spoken  by  the  rural 
population  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and 
Its  outskirts.  The  earliest  literarj' 
work  in  Hindi  is  the  great  poem  of 
Chand  Bardai  (c.  120O),  which  records 
the  deeds  of  Prithiraja,  tlie  hust  Hindu 
sovereign  of  Delhi.  [On  this  litera- 
ture see  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  The 
Mfjdem  Vtrnaculnr  Literature  of  Hi  ml  u- 
i^tan,  in  J.A.S.Ii.  Part  I.,  1888.]  The 
term  Hinduwi  appears  to  have  lieen 
fomierlv  used,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, for  the  Mariithl  langtiap-.  (See 
a  nf)te  in  Sir  A,  ArbtUJiiiott  ed.  of 
Munro'it  Minute>i,  i.  133.) 


*  Hevuichal  and  Htmakut  uIho  ooctir  in  the  Ain 
Urn  V.Uxdwiu,  ii.  S4S,a4S  ;  [H.  JnrrfU,  iiL  80.  81]). 
AorMal  is  the  wuns  wm\  by  Ibn  liatuta  in  th«> 
14tlie6ntiii7,aiid  by  Al-Biiani  800  >««n«  earlier. 
ITth  oentnnr  writers  often  call  the  llimalava 
tbe  '* MoontaiM  of  Noggur-Cote  "  (q.  v. \  [ Mr. 
IkwMj  Writes:  "We  have  In  Big  Ved*  (x.  121) 
<iiKMM«tMtof»rf«m,  *  thsse  anowy  moontAinii,' 
spoken  of  as  abiding 'by  the  aif^t  of  Pndtnati. 
In  the  BhapivsdgitA,  an  episode  of  the  llahiMit- 
raU,  KriKhna  wiys  tliat  he  is '  the  Himfilayn  among 
Rtablp  thin>p«,"  and  the  word  HimiUnya  is  found 
in  the  Kum;ini  S.itii*)hava  uf  K:Uiii;Vta,  about  the 
date  of  which  oiniiiou.s  differ.  IVriiapH  the  Greek 
I^Hiei  toMMowl;  'H/KMaiPf,  MMddril 


'  HINDKI,  HINDEKI,  u.p.  This 
modification  of  the  name  is  applied 

to  ]H'0])h'  of  Indian  descent,  but 
converted  to  Lslam,  on  the  Peshawar 
frontier,  and  scattered  over  other  parts 
of  Af^anistan.  Thev  do  the  banking 
1)U.sine.s.s,  and  hold  a  largie  part  of  the 
trade  in  their  hand.s. 

[1842.— "The  inhabitants  of  PcHhawcr  are 
of  Indian  origin,  but  speak  Pushtoo  aa  well 
as  Hindkae."— J5/|iAuij(oiie,  Cambui,  i.  74.] 

HINDOO,  u.p.  ?.  Hindu.  A  person 
of  Indian  teli<,MOTi  and  mce.  This  is 
a  term  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
Mahommedan  conquerors  (see  under 
INDIA).  The  word  in  this  form  is 
Per^sian ;  Hindi  la  that  used  in  Anibic, 
e.g. 

c.  940. — "An  inhabitant  of  Mansum  in 
Sind,  amonK  tho  moot  iUiuxtriuus  and  |HJwer- 
ful  of  that  city  .  .  .  had  brought  up  a  young 

Indian  or  Hindian  alaYe  (BlBdlaw  WBOl)."  

Mof  Odi,  vi.  264. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  a 
writer  in  Persian  ohsi  rve  the  di.stinc- 
tion  made  between  Hindu  and  Hitidl : 

c.  1290.—'*  Whaterer  lire  Hind^  foil  into 

tho  Kiiip'f<  hands  was  pounded  ititn  bits 
undtr  the  foet  of  elephants.  The  Miusal- 
mUnn,  who  were  Jlind'at  (country  lx)rn),  had 
their  Uvea  spered."— .<lm»r  JKAosrd,  in  ^ioL 
iii.  689. 

ir)63.— ".  .  .  moreover  if  people  of  Arabia 
or  Persia  would  ask  of  the  men  of  tibia 
country  whether  they  are  Moors  or  Qentooa^ 

thoy  mV.  in  these  words :  '  Art  thoa  Hossl* 
nmn  or  Indu '  "—Umxia,  f.  1376. 

1068.— "Lee  Bidons  gnrdent  mAgnenae- 

mcnt  (inn^  lenrs  P;ij;fxles  les  Koli  iues  de 
Ram,  Schiu*  (Situ),  et  las  autroa  porsonnes 
illustres  de  rantiqiut&"~X)»  fo  Bouttam  tt- 
iJov:,  ed.  1657,  191. 

Hindu  is  often  u.sed  on  the  Pe.'ihawar 
frontier  as  sjmonymous  with  bunya 
(see  under  BAMTAlO-  A  soldier  (of 
the  trihes)  will  say:  'I  am  going  to 
the  Hindu,'  to  the  6ttttya  of  tlie 
company. 

HINDOO  KOOSH,  n.]).  Hindu- 
KffsJi;  a  term  applied  by  our  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  Alpine 
range  which  .separates  the  basins  of 
the  Kabul  River  and  the  Helniand 
from  that  of  the  0.xu.s.  It  is,  oh 
Keiinell  points  out,  properly  that  part 
of  the  range  immediately  north  of 
Kabul,  the  Vaucagxu  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  who  crossed  and  re* 
crossed  it  somewhere  not  f rcnn  the 
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loneitude  of  that  citv.  The  real  origin 
of  t  ne  name  is  not  known  ;  [the  most 
plaiisiljli-  t'X]>ljumtion  is  perhajw  that  it 
la  a  corruption  of  Indtcus  Cauauuiy  It 
is,  as  fte  as  we  know,  first  used  in  litera> 
ttirc  liy  11)11  Batata,  aiul  tlie  explanation 
of  the  name  whicli  he  give-s  however 
doubtful,  is  still  popular.  The  name 
has  l)een  l>y  some  lat«r  writers  modi- 
tied  into  Hiiuiu  Koh  (mountain),  hut 
this  is  factitious,  and  throws  no  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  name. 

C.  1884.—**  Another  motive  for  our  stop- 
page was  the  f«er  of  snow ;  for  there  in  inid- 
wajr  on  the  road  a  monntain  cslled  Hindfl- 
KtLsh.  I.'',  'tlif  Hiiidii  Killer,'  lK>cause  so 
many  of  the  slaves,  malu  and  female,  brought 
from  India,  die  in  the  pawage  of  this 
mountain,  owing  to  the  severe  oold  and 
quantity  of  snow."— /5m  Batuta,  iii.  84. 

1601.— "The  country  of  KAbul  ia  vor}- 
stnMig,  and  of  difficult  aoosaa.  .  .  .  Between 
Bafkn,  Kundec,  and  Badakshta  on  the  one 

side,  and  Kiilml  on  the  other,  is  intcr|Kwed 
the  mountain  of  Hindii-klilh,  the  uuiaeti 
over  which  af*  ssren  in  nuaber.'*— Bofar, 

p.  1:19. 

1548, — From  this  place  marched,  and 
entered  the  mountainfi  called  HinAQrK'HdL" 
—Man,  of  Emp.  UumaywH,  89. 

,,  "It  was  therefore  determined  to 
invade  liid;ikh-;han  .  .  .  TIk-  Kinj  t'r-.r,  jiii,";- 
ing  over  the  heel  of  the  Hi&dtl-Kiull,  en- 
camped at  Hhergirtfa."— roMbU-i-wlMarl,  In 
KlUM,  V.  223. 

1753. — "Lea  montagnc^  ijui  dunnent  nais- 
aanoe  k  I'Indus,  et  &  plusieurs  des  riviere.^ 
qnll  rsfoit^  ae  nomment  BeiuUm  Keeh,  et 
o^est  lliistoire  de  Tinur  qui  mlnstruit  de 
cctto  denomination.  Kilo  est  c<>mj.<>-.'e  du 
num  d'Hrndou  ou  iliml,  <jui  d<?sigiie  I  Tnde 
.  .  .  et  de  kutk  ou  keth  .  .  .  que  jo  re- 
maiqufl  dtre  propre  it  diverMs  montagnea." 
—jyAnrftff,  p.  16. 

1793.  The  term  Hind.x.  -  Kho,  or 
Sndoo-Kosh,  ia  not  applied  to  the  rid|rc 
throughont  its  foil  extent;  but  seema  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  it  which  forma  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Cabui;  and  this  is  the 
Indian  r.vrrAM  s  <,{  Alexander."— Jtamef/, 
Man.  ard  ed.  150. 

1817.—  "...  those 

Whi'  dwell  lioyond  the  everlasting  .tnows 
Of  Hindoo  Kooeh,  in  stormy  freedom 
bred."— ifefamaa. 

HINDOSTAN,  n.]).  Pers.  Hindu- 
Btdn.  (a)  *The  country  of  the  Hindus,' 
India.  In  tnoderii  native  parlanrc 
thii4  word  indicates  distinctively  (b) 
India  north  of  the  Nerbadda,  and  ex- 
clusive of  Bengd  and  Behar.  The 
latter  provinces  are  regarded  as  pftrb 
(see  POORUB),  and  all  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  as  DoMan  (see  DECCAN). 
Bat  the  word  is  tised  in  older  Mahom- 


medan  authors  just  aa  it  is  used  in 
English  school-books  and  atlases,  vis. 
JUS  (a)  the  e(|uivalent  <if  India  Pro]>er. 
Thus  Baber  says  of  Uindustun :  "  Ou 
the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  it 
is  bounded  by  the  (wean"  (810)w 

a.  — 

15S8.— .  .  and  wo  the  Persian  nation 

adjacent  to  it  give  it  aa  at  present  it.s  proper 
name  that  of  ladostfta."— J^n-tx,  1.  iv.  7. 

1598. — '*.  . .  aadeoBunon  usage  in  Pendo, 
and  Cornr'ino,  and  Anfaia,  and  Turkey.  call>i 
this  country  iBdaslaai  ...  for  utdm  is  as 
much  oa  to  say  'region,'  and  indu  *  India.'" 

—aarda,  f.  137'a 

1663.—"  And  thua  it  came  to  MM  that  the 
Persianii  called  it  ladiSStaa.  —  Fkria  tf 

SouMf  i.  83. 

1665.  —  "La  demiere  parti  est  la  plus 
conniie  :  c'esteelleque  Ton  apiielle  Indostan, 
et  dont  \oii  homes  naturelles  au  Oouchant  et 
an  Levant,  soot  le  Gange  at  llndns." — 

ThrVHoL,  V.  9. 

1»)72.— "  It  has  l>een  from  old  time  divided 
intc  two  {Mirts,  i.e.  the  Bastem,  which  is 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  Western 
India  wttbin  the  Ganges,  now  called  In* 
dOStan."-/?a/ri.inu,  1. 

1770.—"  By  Tndnstan  is  properly  meant  a 
country  lying  between  two  celebrated  riven, 

the  Indu.>*  and  the  Ganges.  ...  A  ridpe  i>f 
]  niuuntaiiui  runs  across  thi.s  long  tnict  from 
I  north  to  south,  and  dividing  it  into  two 

oi]ual  portH,  extends  aa  far  as  Ouan  Couxxrin." 

-RatfiuU  (tr.),  i.  84. 

1783.— "In  Maca.<s'ir  Indostan  called 
Sergru  TtUnga," — Forrt$t^  V.  to  Mergui,  62. 

b.  — 

1803.—"  I  feared  that  the  dawk  direct 
through  Hindostan  would  Imve  been 
stoppe*!."-  n'r/lington,  ed.  1887,  ii.  209. 

1824. — "One  of  my  servants  called  out 
to  them, — *  Aha !  dandee  folk,  take  care  ! 
You  are  n^w  in  Hlndostan !  The  fieople 
of  thi^i  country'  know  well  how  to  ^ght,  and 
are  not  afraid.**- iffkr,  i.  194.  See  also 
pp.  269. 

In  the  fnlldsvinp  .■'tanza  of  the  ^funl 
bishop's  the  application  is  appt\rently 
the  same  ;  but  the  accentuation  is  ex- 
cruciating— *Hindtetan,'as  if  rhyming 
to  '  Bo.ston.* 

1824.— 

'*  Then  on  ?  then  on  !  where  duty  lcad.% 
My  course  lie  oiiw  inl  -till, 
O'er  brood  Hindostan '■  sultry  meads, 
Or  Ueak  Ahnote's  bill."— iiM.  118. 

1884.— "It  may  be  .i^  well  to  state  that 
Mr.  H.  G.  Keene's  furthconiiiig  HUlortf  uj 
J/indutUm  .  .  .  will  be  limited  in  it»  scope 

to  the  strict  meaniM:  of  Che  word  'Bui> 
dustan '=Iiidia  north  of  the  Deeesa.***— 
Aeadtmf,  April  26,  p.  2M. 
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HINDOSTANEE,  s.  HindiiMdnl, 
properly  an  adjective,  but  used  sub- 
stantivelv  in  two  senses  viz.  (a)  a 
native  f)f  Hindustan,  and  ("b)  {Hindu- 
ttdni  zabdn)  Hhe  language  of  that 
ootmtnr,'  hat  in  fact  the  language  of 
the  ^fahoiinnedans  of  Upper  India, 
and  eventually  of  the  Manoinniedans 
of  the  Deccan,  developed  out  of  the 
Hindi  dialect  m  the  Doab  chiefly,  and 
of  ihf  territory  round  Agra  and  iDelhi, 
with  a  mixture  of  Persian  vocables 
and  phnaee,  and  a  readinesB  to  adopt 
other  foreign  wonls.  It  is  also  called 
Oordoo,  i.e.  the  langiuige  of  the  Urdu 
('Horde')  or  Camp.  This  language 
was  for  a  long  time  a  kind  of  Miinom- 
niedan  Ungva  frmiM  over  all  India, 
and  still  jiossei^ses  that  character  over 
a  lar^  part  of  Uie  ooantry,  and  among 
certain  classes.  Even  '  in  Madras, 
where  it  least  prevails,  it  is  still  re- 
cognised in  native  regiments  as  the 
language  of  intercoiirse  t>etween  officers 
annnien.  01d-t;is]iii»iied  Anglo-Indians 
used  to  call  it  the  Moon  (q.v.). 

a.— 

16^>(applied  to  a  native. )  ' '  TnHi«».«titii 
«t  VII  UaluNnetan  Doir  des  Indes,  m  nom 
eit  eompofl^  de  hulou,  Indien,  et  ftan, 
habitirtioa."— Z>e  la  Bautiaye  U  Ouu;,  od. 
1867,618. 

h.— 

1C16.—"  After  this  he  (Toin  Coryata)  got 
a  ffreat  mu'itcry  in  the  Indoatan,  or  more 
Tulear  langiui^'o  ;  there  WM  a  woman,  a 
lannre-Hs,  Ixfloiijjinp  to  my  Lord  Eiubas- 
sadur's  house*,  who  had  such  a  freedom  aud 
Hbertv  of  sjioech,  that  -hi!  wmild  .-niiietimc« 
aoould,  brawl,  and  rail  froiu  thu  sun-rising 
to  the  nui-Mt ;  ob»  day  he  undertook  her 
in  her  own  language.  And  by  eight  of  the 
clock  he  so  silenced  her,  that  she  had  not 
one  word  more  to  fpsek."— Arry,  MxtncU 
refuting  to  T.  C. 

1673.— "The  Lftngiiaire  at  Court  is  Per- 
tian,  that  comnK  ^ly  -jM.ke  is  Indostan  (for 
which  they  have  ix'  iir(ij>cr  Character,  the 
written  lianguago  Wing  called  Banyan), 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Peiwm  and  Sdaxo- 
niaa,  as  are  all  the  dialects  of  India." — 
Frtier,  201.  This  intelligent  traveller's 
reference  to  Sclavonian  is  remarkable,  and 
shows  a  notable  perspicacity,  which  would 
have  delighted  toe  late  Lord  Strangford, 
had  he  noticed  the  peMsage. 

ie77._In  Court's  letter  of  12th  Dec.  to 
Ft.  St.  Qeo.  they  renew  the  ofifer  of  a 
reward  of  £20,  for  proficiency  in  the  Qentoo 
or  Indoftan  lanpunge*',  .md  sanction  a 
reward  of  a;  10  each  for  proficiency  in  the 
Peraian  language,  "and  that  fit  persom*  to 
teaeh  the  said  language  be  eatertained." — 
NolM$tMi  BKU^i  No.  i.  XL 

2  D 


1685.  — "...  so  applyed  myself  to  a 
Portuguese  mariiMr  who  spoke  Iwdoetan 
(ve  current  Unflnuse  of  all  these  IMands) " 
[MaldiTe8l"--ir(a£«t,  JNory,  March  9; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  191]. 

1697.— "QueitioDs  addreved  to  Khodja 
Moraad,  AmbaMador  from  Abysrinia. 
•         •         •         •  • 

4.—"  What  language  he^  in  his  audience 
madeoMof  f 

"The  Hindustani  Inncrmipo  ( Fn>id'>rsi(tn:- 
(aal),  which  the  late  Hon.  I'aulu-s  do  Roo, 
then  Secretary  of  their  Excellencies  the 
High  OoTemment  of  Batana,  interpreted." 
—Vale*tijn,  iv.  827. 

[1699.—"  He  i.s  expert  in  the  Hindorttand 
or  Moorea  language." — In  i'lt/e,  B9ige$' 
r>iary,  Hak.  8oo.  ii.  odzrii] 

1726.  — "  The  langimge  here  is  Hindustans 
or  Hoora  (so  'tis  called  there),  though  he 
who  can't  speak  Bay  Arabic  and  Persian 
passea  for  an  ignoiamua."— Ko^mCi^  Ckor. 
!•  37. 

1727.  — "This  Persian  .  .  .  and  I,  were 
disooursing  one  Day  of  my  Affairs  in  the 
Indaetaa  Language,  which  is  the  6ita> 

Vilished  Languaj^o  sjwkon  in  the  Mogul's 
large  Dominions." — A.  JiaiaUton.  ii.  183 ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii  18S^ 

174r).  —  Benjamin!  Schulrii  Missionarii 
Evaugelici,  Urammatica  Hindoetanica  .  .  . 
Ekiidit,  et  de  suscipiendft  borljaricorum  lin- 
guarum  cultura  pxaefatos  eat  D.  Jo.  Heor. 
CUlenherg,  HahM  8axoniae.**'-Tltle  from 
Catalogue  of  M.  Oarcin  de  Taiwy's  Books, 
1879.    This  is  the  earliest  we  have  heard  of. 

1768.— Two  of  the  CSoonoil  of  Pondi- 

cherry  went  to  the  camp,  one  of  them  wa."* 
well  vented  in  the  Indostan  and  Persic 
languages,  which  are  the  only  tongues  used 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Mahomeoaa  Prinoee." — 
()rmf,  i.  144  (ed.  1803). 

1772.  "  MauuHori|it.s  have  indeed  been 
handed  alx^ut,  ill  spelt,  with  a  confused 
mixture  of  Persian,  Indoetana,  and  Ben- 
gals."— Preface  to  Hadie^t  Oramiwr,  zL 
(See  under  M00B8.) 


777.—"  Alphabetun 
toBtanum. ' — Roma*. 


IndoBtanum 

1778.— "  rjrammatica  IndoBtana— A  mais 
Vulgar — Que  8e  pmctica  no  Imperio  do 
gnun  Mogol— Offereoida— Aoe  mtutoa  Be- 
▼orendoa— Padres  Himionarioe— Do  dito 

Tmi»erio.  Em  Roma  MDCCLXXVIIT  Na 
Estampcria  da  Sagrada  Congrega^uo— do 
Propaganda  Fide."  —  (Title  transcribed.) 
There  is  a  reprint  of  this  (apparently)  of 
186.5,  in  the  Catalogue  of  G«oin  de  Ttosy'a 
liooks. 

0.  1830.—"  Get  ignoble  jMtots  d'Hindmw- 
tanli  qui  ne  eerrire  ^unata    rien  quend  jo 

serai  retoum^  en  Europe,  est  difncilo.'*— 
V.  JacqnanntHt^  CorresponduHfe,  i.  95. 

1844.— "Hd.  Qnaitera,  Kurraehee,  12th 

February,  184-1.  The  Governor  unfor- 
tunately does  not  understand  Hindooetanee, 
nor  Persian,  nor  Mahratta,  nor  any  other 
eaatem  dialect.  He  therefore  will  feel 
perticolerly  obUged  to  Ckdleoton,  anb* 
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Ck^ectors,  and  ofticere  writing  the  pro- 
uetilinft  of  Oourts- Martial,  and  all  Staff 
Officers,  to  indite  thoir  tumnu  papera  in 
English,  larded  with  as  naAll  a  portion  of 

the  to  him  unknown  tongues  as  they  con- 
veniently can,  instead  of  those  ho  gonorally 
receives — namely,  papen*  writtou  in  EUn- 
doftanae  larded  wiin  oooasonal  words  in 
English. 

•*Any  Indent  made  for  Engli-'h  Dic- 
tionaries shall  be  duly  attcn(lc<l  to,  if 
•lieil  be  in  the  stores  at  Kurrachoo  ;  if  not, 
gentlemen  who  have  forgotten  the  vulgar 
tongue  are  reqaeeted  to  procore  the  re- 

Suisite  assistance   from   England."  —  OO. 
•0.,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier^  85. 

fOompare  the  following : 
1617.__(In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Court  not  now  extant).  "Wee  have  for- 
bidden the  soverall  Factoryos  from  wriphting 
words  in  this  languadge  and  refrayned  itt 
our  eehiee,  thoogh  in  bookes  of  Coppiee  wee 
feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of 
tymo  for  i>eru.sall  wee  cannot  rectifie  or 
expresso."— <S«ra/  Fac/nrs  to  Court,  February 
26,  1617.   (i.a  JieoonU.  0.  C,  No.  460.)] 

185«.— 
"...  they  sound  strange 
At  HiadOltaM*  to  an  Ind4)om  man 
Aowtiwned   many    yean   to  English 
■peebb." 

£.  Ji.  Browning t  Avrcra  Leigh. 

HINO,  8.   Asafoetida.   Ski.  hingu^ 

Hinrl.  hlng,  Dakh.  hinrfu.  A  repul- 
sively aiuelling  giuu-resin  which  forms 
A  favoaritemiMii  cpndiment,  and  is 
Uted  also  l>y  Euiopeans  in  Western 
and  Southern  India  as  an  ingredient 
in  certain  cakes  eaten  with  eorry. 
(See  F0FPEB4SMCB).  This  product 
airords  a  curious  example  of  the  un- 
certainty which  sometimes  besets  the 
origin  of  drugs  which  are  the  objecte 
even  of  a  large  trattic.  Hanbury  and 
FliicUg^r,  whilst  describiufl  Falconer's 
Narihm  Amfoetida  (Fenua  KariheXy 
BolflB.)  and  fimrodoamd  foetidum,  Bunge; 
(F.  atafoeiida^  Boiss.)  two  iinil)elliferf)U.s 
plants,  both  cited  as  tlie  .source  of  this 
drug,  say  that  neither  has  1>een  proved 
to  furnish  the  asafoetida  of  commerce. 
Yet  the  plant  producing  it  has  been 
described^  and  drawn  by  Kaempfer, 
who  flaw  the  ^im-re.siu  collected  in  the 
Persian  Province  of  Luristan  (near  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  P.  Gulf) ;  and  in 
recent  years  (1857)  Surgeon-Major 
Bidlew  ha.s  descrilKMl  the  collection  of 
tile  drug  near  Kandahar.  Asafoetida 
has  been  identified  with  the  eA^er  or 
kutrpUiwrn  of  the  ancients.  The  sub- 
stance is  probably  yielded  not  only  by 
the  species  mentioned  above,  but  b^ 
Other  allied  plants^  e^,  JFVrufo  Jamhh^ 


ana,  Vatke,  of  Kiushmir  and  Turkistan. 
The  hing  of  the  Bombay  market  is  the 
produce  of  Y.  alliacea,  Boisa.  [See 
IVatty  Econ.  Diet.  iii.  328  scqq."] 

c.  645. — "This  kingdom  of  Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(TsSokfttnT)  has  about  7000  li  of  compass,— 
the  oompaM  of  the  capital  oalled  Mo-^i^na 
((^hazna)  is  80  !».  .  .  .  The  sofl  is  faTonr* 

able  to  the  plant  To-Kin  (Curcuma,  or  tur- 
meric) and  to  that  called  Hing-kia."— 
PUervu  BotHkL,  fSL  187. 

1563.—"  A  Portuguese  in  Bi.'^nagar  had  a 
horse  of  j^at  value,  but  which  exhibited  a 
deal  of  flatulence,  and  on  that  account  the 
King  would  not  boy  it*  The  Portuguese 
eared  it  by  giving  it  this  jmgn  mizt  with 
flour:  the  King  then  bought  it,  finding  it 
thoroughly  well,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  cured  it.  When  the  man  said  it  wa.-^ 
with  jBBgllt  the  King  replied :  '  Tis  nothing 
then  to  marrel  at,  for  voa  have  given  it  to 
eat  the  food  of  the  pod.s '  (or,  as  the  jxwti 
say,  nectar).  Whereup<3n  the  Portugueee 
made  answer  toUo  roef  and  in  Portugueee: 
'Better call  it  the  food  of  the  devils ! ' 
ChmiOt  f.  nft.  The  Oermaiie  do  worse  than 
this  Portuguese,  for  they  call  the  drug 
Teu/els  (Irrcl,  i.r.  diiiMt  iwn  ciftus  tfd  ttercvs/ 

1586.  — went  from  Agra  to  StUagam 
(see  CHITTAQONO)  in  BmpaU  in  the 
oomjMiiiio  of  one  hundred  ana  four  score 
lioates,  ludou  with  Salt,  O/tivm,  Hinift, 
Lead,  Car^tets,  and  divers  other  commoditiea 
down  the  Kiver  Jemeiw.**— it  FUA^  in 
Ihilcl.  ii.  386. 

1611. — "In  tho  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  and 
Cambayo,  the  natives  put  in  all  their  food 
Ingn,  which  it  Aawfettda."  —  TeiMUtt, 
Relaciona,  29. 

1681.  —  ".  .  .  ut  tolas  aedas  foetore 
replerent,  qui  insuetis  vix  tolerandus  eeset. 
Quod  Javani  et  Malaii  et  caeteri  Indiamm 
iijcol.'io  negaluint  so  quiciquam  odonitiuf* 
naribus  unquam  percepisse.  Auud  hos  Bin 
hie  avoeni  nominatar.^Wcie.  Amlcf,  Ub.  iv. 
p.  41. 

1638.— "Le  Hingfa,  que  nos  droguistes  et 
apoticaires  appollent  AmafotHia,  vicnt  la 
plus  part  de  Perse,  meie  Mile  que  la  Pro> 
vinoed'Vtrad  (?)  produit  daai  lea  Indee  est 

bien  meilleur." — JUatidrftlo,  230. 

1678.—"  In  this  Ooantry  Aua  FoeHda  is 

Sftthered  at  a  plaoe  oalled  Dmoon;  some 
eliver  it  to  bo  the  Juice  of  a  Cane  or  Reed 
inspissated  ;  others,  of  a  Tree  wounded  :  It 
differs  much  from  the  .stinking  Stuff  called 
Hing.  it  being  of  the  Province  of  Carmanitt  ; 
this  utter  is  that  the  Indian*  oerfuroe 
■  themselves  with,  mixinp  it  in  all  their 
I  Pulse,  and  make  it  up  in  Wafers  to  cor- 
rect the  Windipees  cf  their  Food."— i'Vycv, 

irK'i9.~"The  Natives  at  Surntt  are  much 
taken  with  Atta  Foetnla.  wliich  thoy  call 
Hin,  and  mix  a  little  with  the  Cakes  that 
they  eat."— OvM^  807. 

1712.  —  ".  .  .  subntiinlium  olitinot  nonde- 
rosam,  instar  rapae  soUdam  candidisei- 
mamque,  plenaa  mooi  pingvii^  albiMhai, 
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foetidianmi,  ponscM  odora  naros  horrid^ 
ferlentiii ;  qui  ex  e4  ooUectas,  Peraid  Induque 
Hingh,  Eumjiaeis  kfix  fi>oti<la  nptvoUAtor." 
~~JiH0.  Kaem^er  Amoen,  Jixvtir.  lAl. 

179M.— "ffiaf  or  Amtt  Fbetiduy  otherwise 

tijn,  iv.  146. 

1867.—"  Whilrt  riding  in  the  pfadn  to  the 

N.E.  of  tho  city  (raiiduhar)  we  noticed 
Koveral  a«saf(jetida  plants.  The  amafoBtida, 
called  h&ng  or  hinig  by  the  natives,  grows 
wild  in  the  mxtdj  or  gravelly  plMos  that 
form  the  wwtem  nut  of  Afghanistan.  It 
is  never  cultivaten,  but  its  peculiar  gum- 
ruain  is  collected  from  the  plants  on  tho 
deserts  where  they  grow.  Tbe  produce  is 
for  tbe  moat  part  exported  to  Uindustan." 
-Bttfcw,  JmmuU  FoL  Mimim,  Ac., 
11.270. 

HIBAVA,  n.p.     IfalayiL  Iraya. 

Tliu  nunie  of  a  very  low  caate  in 
Malaltar.  [The  Iraya  lorin  one  section 
of  the  CStmmar^  and  are  of  slightly 
higher  social  standing  than  the  Ptuayar 
(see  POLEA).  "  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  they  axe  allowed 
to  come  only  as  far  as  the  aav«e  (ira) 
of  their  i'i)i])Ioyers'  houtea."  (^<y>M>t 
Malabar,  i.  148.)] 

1610.— "lA  sexU  sort*  (de*  OmtiU)  se 
e^oMti  •  no- 


coglieno  fl 
43»). 


(ed.  1617,  f. 


[HIEEAWEN,  8.  The  Musn]nmn 
^ilgriiu  dress ;  a  corruption  of  the  Ar. 
t^Ham.  Barton  writes:  '*Al-IArdm, 
literally  meaning  'prohibition'  or 
'making  unlawful,'  enuivalent  to  our 

*  mortification,'  is  applied  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  toilette,  and  alao  to  the 
dress  itself.  The  vulgar  pronounce 
the  word  '/MrcZnt,'  or  'Vehram.'  It  is 
opposed  to  ihkUt  'making  lawfnV  or 

*  returning  to  laical  life.'  The  further 
from  Mecca  it  is  assumed,  provided 
that  it  W  during  the  three  mouths  of 
Hajj,  the  ^^reater  ia  the  religioaa  merit 
<if  the  pilgrim  ;  conseauently  some 
come  from  India  and  h^'pt  in  the 
daoflBfOM  attire"  {Pilgnmage,  ed.  1888, 
it  138^  note). 

[1818.  —  "  .  .  .  the  ceremonies  and 
penances  mentioaed  by  Pitts,  when  the 
h4t$,  or  pitariaw,  enter  into  Hirrawen, 
a  oeremony  Iron  which  the  females  are 
emmpted  ;  but  tiie  men,  taking  off  all  their 
dothos,  cover  them!<elvos  with  two  him- 
iraiuor  large  white  wrappers.  .  .  ."— /orfrM, 
Or,  JTsM.  ii.  l<n,  and  ad.] 

H0B80N-J0BS0N,  s.  A  native 
fesbll  excitement ;    a   tamdJta  (see 


TUMASHA)  ;  but  especially  the  Mo- 
harram  ceremonies.  Thia  phrase  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  one  of  tibe  most 

highly  assimilated  class  of  Anglo- 
Indian  anjot,  and  we  have  ventured 
to  borrow  from  it  a  c(jiicii>e  alternative 
title  for  this  Glos^sary.  It  is  peenUar 
tf)  the  British  soldier  and  hi.s  surround- 
ing with  whom  it  probably  originated, 
and  with  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  as  we  once  supposed.  My 
friend  Major  .lohn  Trotter  tells  me 
that  he  has  rej>eatedly  heard  it  used 
by  British  soldiers  in  the  PUiyab ;  and 
has  heard  it  also  from  a  regimental 
Moonshee.  It  is  in  fact  an  Anglo> 
Saxon  version  of  the  wailings  of  the 
Mahommedans  as  they  heat  their 
breasts  in  tlu'  lu-orcssinn  of  tho  Mo- 
harram — "  Ya  Hasan  !  Ya  Hos&in ! ' 
It  is  to  be  rememl>ered  that  these 
obser\'ancc.«  are  in  Ituiia  by  no  means 
confined  to  iShi'as.  Except  at  Luck- 
now  and  Mnrahldibid,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Mahommedans  in  that  country 
are  professed  Sunnis.  Yet  here  is  a 
statement  of  the  facts  from  an  unex- 
ceptionable authority : 

"The  commnnalty  of  the  Muitaalnians, 
and  especially  the  women,  have  more  neard 
forUM  memorv  of  BM«a  and  Hnsotn,  than 

for  that  of  Miihnmmad  and  hiskhniifn.  The 
heroHy  of  making  Ta'ziyius  (see  TA7.F.F.A )  on 
the  anniversary  uf  the  two  latter  im^ms,  is 
most  common  throughout  India :  ao  much 
so  that  opporition  to  it  ia  aaeribed  by  the 
ignorant  to  Vila.sphemv.  This  example  ia 
followed  by  nianv  of  tlie  Hindus,  especially 
the  M;ihnitta.s.  I'he  Muharnini  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Dekhan  and  Malwa,  with 
ffreater  enthusiasm  than  in  o^mt  parts  of 
India.  Grand  preparations  arc  made  in 
every  town  on  the  occiwion,  as  if  for  a  festi- 
val of  rejoicing,  rather  th.m  of  olwerving 
the  ritoA  of  mourning,  as  they  ought.  The 
observance  of  this  custom  hM  M>  strong  a 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commonalty  of  the 
Mussulmans  thnt  they  believe  Muhammad- 
anisni  U>  <iL]it.'ii>i  merely  on  kecpinjj  tho 
memory  of  the  imitms  in  the  above  manner." 
SkaHtmt  'AK,  ia  /.it  Am,  Soe,  wm, 

m. 

We  find  no  literary  quotation  to 
exem])lifv  the  phrase  as  it  stands. 
[Biit  see  those  from  the  Orient.  Sporting 
Mag.  and  Nimttenth  Century  below. J 
Those  which  follow  show  it  in  the 
process  of  evolution  : 

1618.  —  ".  .  .  .  e  porticolarmente  delle 
donne  che,  't>attondosi  il  jMitt*.)  e  facondo 
gesti  di  grandi'^sima  c(jm|)as.siuue  replicano 
spesso  con  gran  doloro  ipicgli  ultimi  versi  di 

certj  ]  >ro  cantici :  Yah  Hassein !  selah 
Huasem  1  '— del  la  lV(//r,  i.  552. 
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c.  1630. — "Nine  dayea  they  wander  up 
and  (lowne  (sh&Ting  all  that  while  neither 
bead  nor  boards  nor  MwiDiner  joyfuU),  iiiMS- 
aantly  onllin?  oat  Honan,  HvfMUll  In  * 

iiiL'l;iiK-ho]y  rifitc,  so  ]img,  so  fiercely,  that 
many  am  tititber  huwlo  longer,  Dor  for  a, 
month '.s  s(tace  roooTW  thflir  Toioes." — Sir  T. 
HerUrt,  261. 

1653. — ".  .  .  lis  (Iressunt  <lun.s  los  rues 
das  Sepulchres  do  pierrus,  (ju'ils  couronnont 
de  Lampes  ardentoa,  et  lea  soin  ils  y  ront 
dnnoer  et  Mutor  erinns  Huwui,  HoaiHdn, 
Honssain.  Hassan.  .  .  ."^De  ttt  Bomllatft' 
/f-Goic,  ed.  16.')7,  p.  144. 

c.  166.').  -" .  .  .  ainsi  j'ans  tout  le  loisir 
dont  j'eu9  besoin  pour  y  voir  oelebrer  la 
F*t«  de  Hu«wein  Fils  d'Aly.  .  .  .  Lea  Mores 

de  Ooloornlf  lo  colL-hrt'Tii  ;iv.:«c  encore  boau- 
coup  plus  do  folies  iju'en  }'en*o  ,  .  .  d'autrea 
font  des  dances  en  rond,  tenant  dos  Sp^ea 
niies  In  ]>ointe  en  haut,  qn'ilu  touchent  les 
unes  contre  Ics  autro-i,  en  criant  de  toute 
leur  force  Hoiaain. "— rVtwnot,  r.  320. 

1673.  —  '*.\boiit  this  time  the  Moors 
solemnize  the  Kxequiea  of  HOBSeen  Oos- 
seen,  a  time  of  ten  days  Mourniim  for  two 
Uofortunate  Champiooa  of  theirs." — Fryer, 
p.  106. 

"On  tlie  D  iys  of  their  Feasts  and 
Jubilees,  (Jla<liator!i  were  upprt>vo<l  and 
licensed  ;  but  feeling  afterwaras  the  Evils 
Uiat  attended  that  Liberty,  which  wa.s 
chiefly  used  hi  their  Hotsy  Oosiy,  any 
private  Orudcre  1>oing  then  oiwnly  revenped  : 
it  never  was  forbid,  but  it  ptu>ised  into  an 
Kdict  by  the  following  King,  that  it  should 
be  lawfoU  to  ISjiX  Anj  found  with  Naked 
Swords  in  that  Solemnity."— iMtf.  857. 

[1710. — "  And   they  «ing  around  thorn 

Banoem  8ancaiii."~<)rMiU«  Oonmi$uidot  vol. 
iL  ;  Ckmfuitta^  i.  Dir.  2,  sec.  69.] 

1720.  — "  Ihider  these  promisin;;  circMim- 
stanoes  the  time  came  round  fur  the  Mussul- 
maa  feast  oaUed  Iloaiain  Joaaen  . .  .  better 
known  aa  the  Hobumun."— In  WhtUer,  iL 

1728.— "In  thsir  month  Moharram  they 
have  a  season  of  mourning  for  the  two 
brothers  Hasnan  and  Hossein.  .  .  .  They 
name  this  iuouniin(;-timo  in  Arabic  Atftur, 
or  the  10  days ;  but  the  Hollanders  call  it 
Jakaom  BakamB."— ra&Ni(^  CKoro.  107. 

17C3.— "It  was  the  14th  of  Novemt>er, 
and  the  festival  which  oonmieinorate.H  the 
ronrderof  thebrothenEassein  and  Jaasein 
haiiponed  to  fall  out  at  this  timo."-^Orm', 

i.  193. 

[1778.— "The  Moors  likewise  are  not  with 

out  'their  feasts  and  processions  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly of  thoir  Haiian  Hassan  .  .  ."— 

lixs,  28. 

[1829.— "Them  paper  boKos  are  porty 
looking  consams,  but  then  the  folks  makes 

sich  a  noi^'.  firing  and  troompetinp  and 
shouting  Hobaon  Jobson,  Hobaon  Jobaon." 
—OritmUU  S^mrtinff  Jf<v.,raprint  1878,  i.  129. 

[1830.— "The  ccrotnony  of  Husen  Hasen 
•  .  .  here  passes  by  altnast  without  notice." 
•ibilK  Bitt,  Jaw,  2m1  ed.  iL  4.] 


1832.—".  .  .  they  kindle  fires  in  thetto 

Sita  every  evening  durinff  the  festival ;  and 
M  ignoiant.  old  as  well  aa  yoongt  amnse 
tbemselTes  m  fendag  aoroB  tbem  with 

sticks  or  swords ;  OT  onl^  in  ranning  and 
playing  niuntl  tbem,  calling  out,  i'a  A  //«f .' 
YaAlhf!  .  .  .  Shah  Hussnn  I  Shah  Hna- 
■oiL  I . . .  Shah  Hosein  I  Shall  Baaalii  t . . . 
Doolhaf  Dbolka/  (bridegroom  !...);  ifoM 
diuit Haee  dost  f  (alas,  friend!  .  .  .) ; 
liuhrro  I  HnJtf^  /  (Stay!  Stay  I).  Kvorj- 
two  of  these  words  are  repeated  probably 
a  hundred  times  over  as  loud  as  they  can 
bawl  oat."— JaiTKr  Siurerf,  Qttiieea-«>/f(cMi, 
tr.  by  Ifrrlfots,  p.  173. 

1883. — " .  :  .  a  long  procession  .  .  .  fol- 
lowed and   preceded  oy  the  volunteer 

mourners  and  It.ti-'  IxTitcr-  shontin;;  their 
cry  of  Hous  8  e-i-n  H  as-aan  Houss-e  i-n 
H-a-S-san,  and  a  simultaneous  blow  is  struck 
viguruUHly  by  hundrodit  of  heavy  hands  on 
the  hare  breasts  at  the  last  syllable  of  oadi 
name."— If'tV//'  MiMUrn,  Prntia,  282. 

[1902.-"ThoHobaon-Jobson.  "  Bv  Miss 
A.  Goodrich- Freer,  in  TheNuulmUk  Umtltry 
and  AjUr,  April  1902.] 

HODOETT,  s.  This  is  used  among 
tlie  English  in  Turkey  and  Egyjit  for 
11  title-deed  of  land!.  It  is  Arabic 
,  hiijjaty  *  evidence.'  Hojat,  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word,  is  used  in 
Western  India  for  an  arcount  current 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  ploles- 
wortli,  Mahr.  Did^  mves  Hujjatf  Ikx^ 
a  Government  acKnowiedgment  or 

receipt."] 

|^1S71.— .  .  the  ICa<lee  attondis  and 
writes  u  dtx  imient  (hogget-'Z-Wir)  to  attest 
the  fact  of  the  river's  having  risen  to  the 
height  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  .  .  .''—Lam,  Mod,  BgmL,  8th  ed. 
ii.  2;w.] 

[HOG-BEAR,  s.  AiiutluT  name  for 
the  sloth-bear^  Mdurswt  ursinm  (BUm- 
fordy  MammaKa,  901).  The  maa  does 
not  appear  in  the  NlS.D, 

fl^^Of).  "  Between  the  tree-stems  he  heard 
a  hog-bear  digging  hard  in  the  moist  warm 
earth."— ie.  Kxptimg,  Tk»  Jtrngh  Boot,  171.] 

HOG  DEEfi,  s.  The  Anglo-lndiuu 
]M){>ular  name  of  the  Axu  pereinua, 

Jri  d. ;  [<  >rru^ porcimu  ( nianfordy  Mam- 
vialiUf  54U)J,  the  Fdrd  of  Hindustan. 
The  name  is  nearly  tite  same  aa  that 
which  Cosmas  (c.  b-io)  applies  to  an 
animal  {XotiW\a^>os)  wliu  li  he  draws 
(see  under  BABI-E0U8SAJ,  hut  the  two 
have  no  other  relation.  The  Hog-deer 
i>*  abundant  in  tlie  grassy  openings  of 
forests  throughout  the  Uangetic  valley 
and  further  east.  **It  mna  with  its 
head  low,  and  in  a  somewhat  VQgiunlj 
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manner ;  hence  its  popular  appeUa- 
tion.*'—Jerdon,  MamnuiU,  263. 

[18S5.— *'  Two  hog-deer  were  brrniffht 
forward,  rery  curious-shaped  animals  that 
I  had  never  seen  h^on.  —Lady  Jhtferin. 
Vieertgai  Life,  146.] 

HOO-PLUM,  s.  The  austere  fruit 
of  the  amra  (HiudA  ^wmdioi  mangi- 
fera^  Pers.  (Ord.  Tmbinmaeeae)^  is  mme- 
times  so  called  ;  also  called  the  wild 
mango.  It  is  u.se<l  in  curries,  pickles, 
and  tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India,  and  is  coltiYated  in 
many  tropical  climatea* 

1852. — "The  Karens  have  a  tradition  that 
in  those  (folden  days  when  (Jod  dwelt  with 
men,  all  nations  came  l)efore  him  on  a 
certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
fruit"  of  their  lands,  and  the  Karens  selected 
the  hog'l  plum  for  thi.s  oblation  ;  wliich 
gave  such  offence  that  God  cursed  the  Karen 
nation  and  placed  it  lowsat,  *  .  "—MoMbm,'» 
HurmaJi,  ed.  1860,  p.  461. 

nOKOHEW;    H0K8IEU,  A17- 

CH£0,  etc.,  Ti.p.  These  are  forms 
which  the  names  of  the  great  Chinese 
port  of  Fvitrthcni^  the  capital  ol  Fidi- 
kien,  takes  in  many  old  workSb  Tbflj, 
in  fact,  imitate  tlie  pronunciation  m 
the  Fuli-kicu  dialect^  which  is  H<^- 
chiu ;  Fuh-kien  similarly  being  called 
Hoh-kien. 

ir>8r). —  "  After  they  had  travelled  more 
than  halfo  a  league  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
cittie  of  Aucheo,  they  met  with  a  post  that 
came  from  the  vizroy." — Mendoza,  li.  78. 

I>il6.  — "Also  this  day  arrived  a  small 
<'hina  bark  or  foma  from  HochclMW»  laden 
frith  silk  and  stuffes."— Cocfcr,  i.  210. 

HOME.  In  Anglo-Indian  and 
colonial  speech  this  meaiiB  England. 

1887.  — "Home  always  means  England  ; 
nobody  cjiUs  India  honu  —  not  even  thoec 
who  have  been  hero  thirty  years  or  more, 
And  are  naTor  likely  to  refcam  to  £urope." — 
Ldtm/hm  Madnu, «. 

ISGf).  —  "You  may  pcrhajra  remember  how 
often  in  times  post  we  debated,  with  a 
•eriotuneM  becoming  the  grarity  of  the 
snbjeot,  what  article  of  food  we  should  each 
of  us  reepeotiTelT  indulge  in,  on  our  firat 
arrival  at  hOtMr-^Wgnrng,  finafical  Red- 
d<tU,  154. 

8o  alao  in  the  West  Indies : 

c.  1830.— ".  .  .  *0h,  your  cousin  Mary, 
I  forgot — fine  girl,  Tom— may  do  for  you  at 
'horns  yonder '  (all  Creole*  apaek  of  Bnglaad 
MM  home,  although  they  may  never  have 
•MO  it)."— roM  CritigU,  ed.  1863,  238. 


HONG,  8.  The  Chinese  word  is 
/uirty,  meaning  *  a  row  or  rank ' ;  a 
house  of  bosinen ;  at  Canton  a  ware- 
house,  a  factory,  and  i»articularly  ap- 
plied to  the  estahliahiuents  of  the 
European  nations  ("  ForeLni  Hongs 
and  to  those  of  the  so-caUed  "Hoag- 
Merchants."  These  were  a  body  of 
merchants  who  had  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  foreigners,  in  return  for 
which  privilege  tliey  1»ocaine  .'security 
for  the  good  Ijehaviour  of  the  foreigners, 
and  for  their  payment  of  dues.  The 
guild  of  these  nieichants  was  called 
'The  Hong.'  The  monopoly  .seems  to 
have  been  first  establisheu  aix)Ut  1720- 
30,  and  it  was  terminated  under  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  in  1842.  The 
Hong  merchants  are  of  course  not 
mentioned  in  Lockyer  (1711),  nor  by 
A.  Hamilton  (in  Cliina  previous  to 
and  after  1700,  pubd.  1727).  Tlie 
latter  uses  the  word,  however,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  institution  may 
lie  traced  not  only  in  this  nanntivei 
b\it  in  that  of  Ibn  Batuta. 

c.  1346. — "  When  a  Musulman  trader 
arrives  in  a  Chineiie  city,  he  ia  allowed  to 

choose  whether  he  will  tjike  up  hi-s  quarters 
with  one  of  the  merchants  nf  hi-s  own  faith 
•settled  in  the  country,  or  will  go  to  an  inn. 
If  he  prefers  to  go  and  lodge  with  a  merchant, 
they  count  all  his  money  and  confide  it  to 
the  merchant  of  hi«  choice  ;  the  latter  then 
takes  charge  of  all  exjxjnditure  on  account 
of  the  stntngcr's  wuntH.  hut  .icts  with  i>er- 
fect  integrity.  .  .        Hm  Ha'uta,  iv.  26)5-6. 

1727.— "When  I  arrived  at  ('anion  the 
J/aj/tin  {scii  HOPPO)  uniorcd  mo  !l)<i^:i^^^^  fur 
myself,  my  Men,  and  Cargo,  in  (a)  Haong 
or  Inn  belonging  to  one  of  his  MerohairtB 
.  .  .  and  when  I  went  aViroad,  I  had  always 
some  Servants  tielonging  to  the  Haunf  to 
follow  mo  at  a  Distaaoe."— ii.  BumiUtm,  ii. 
227  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1782.  —".  .  .  I'Oji^ou  (see  HOPPO)  .  .  . 
s'euibaniuo  en  gnindo  corenioiiio  flans  une 
gali;re  tiavois^,  emmenant  ordinairement 
avec  lui  trois  oa  qoatra  WairistSS."— iSb»» 

"...  Lea   loges  Europ^uues 
a'appdlmit  hama."— /Ml.  24S. 

1783.  —"  It  U  stated  indeed  that  a  mono- 

Salizing  ('(JiiijMiny  in  Canton,  called  the 
Ohong,  had  reduced  commerce  there  to  a 
desperate  state." — Rtpoti  Com.  on  Affaxn 
of  India,  Burke,  ti.  491. 

1797.— "A  Society  of  HoOff,  or  united 
mercdiaati,  who  are  answaiMHa  for  one 
another,  both  to  the  Oovemoent  and  the 

foreign   nation ^."    .SVr  Cf,   SUuoUoHf  3m- 
Imuui^  to  China,  ii.  565. 
1882.—*'  The  Hong  merehants(oolleotiTely 

the  Co-hong)  of  a  >>odv  corporate,  dato  froiB 
1720."— r/t?  Faakwue  at  Canton,  p.  34. 
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Cohtmg  IB,  we  believe,  though  speak- 
ing with  diffidence,  an  exogainotu  imion 
between  the  Latin  co-  ana  the  Chinese 
hong.  [Mr.  G.  T.  Gardner  confirms 
this  fXpliuiatioTi,  and  writer:  ''The 
term  used  m  Cunton  itielf  is  in- 
variable :   '  Tlie  Tliirteen   Hong,'  or 

*  The  Thirteen  Firms ' ;  and  as  these 
thirteen  finna  formed  an  association 
tliat  had  at  one  time  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  as  they  were 
collectively  resjxjiisible  to  the  Chinese 
Qorenunent  for  the  condnet  of  the 
trade,  arvl  to  tlie  foreign  merchants 
fur  goods  supplied  to  any  one  of  the 
finna,  some  colleetive  expression  was 
required  to  denote  the  co-operation  of 
the  Thirteen  Firms,  and  the  word  Co- 
hBUgj  I  presume,  was  found  most  ex- 
presBTe."] 

H0NO-B0AT,8.  Akindof  sampftn 
(q.v.)  or  boat,  with  a  small  wooden 

house  in  the  middle,  used  by  foreigners 
at  Canton.  "  A  pui)lic  }>a.s.senger-boat 
^all  over  China,  I  l»elieve)  is  called 
Hang-chwen,  where  chwen  is  generi- 
cally  '  vessel,'  and  hnn/j  is  |>erlia])s  used 
iu  the  sense  of  ^plyinfj  regularly.' 
Boats  hailt  for  this  piir]Hise,  used  as 
private  boats  by  merehantjj  and  others, 
proltably  gave  the  English  name  Hong- 
oOAt  to  those  used  by  our  country- 
men at  Canton  *  (Note  by  Bp.  MouU}. 

[1878. — "  Tho  K(>f>nf!-S:c  Truq,  or  Ifonij- 
Mee'Tmg,  or  hon^  boats  are  from  thirtv  to 
forty  feet  in  len^'th,  and  ure  aoODewllttt  iik* 
the  gondolas  of  Venice.  They  are  in  many 
instances  cnrved  and  (nided,  nnd  tho  saloon 
is  Ml  '■i'a<  i<Mi--  ;i>  tn  iifTitnl  -sittiiij;  pxiiii  for 
eight  ten  j.tr>on«.  Abnft  the  saloon  there 
is  a  cabin  f(^r  tho  boatmen.  The  boats  are 
propelled  by  a  large  acuU,  which  works  on  a 

gvotmade  fact  in  the  stern  post."— &ray, 
k«M,  ii.  87&] 

HONQ  KONG,  u.p.  The  name  of 
this  flourishing  settlement  is  hiang- 
Jmn^,  *  f ragxant  waterway '  (Bp,  MwU), 

HONOBE,  ONOBE,  n.p.  HomSvar, 

a  town  and  port  of  Canara,  of  ancient 
standing  ana  long  of  pirati  il  rf']>ute. 
The  etymolc^  is  unknown  to  us  (see 
what  mrbosa  gives  as  the  native  name 

below).  [A  place  of  the  s;imr  ii.iiuo 
in  the  Bellary  District  is  .sjiirl  to  be 
Can.   Hofmihrfi^    Wiwm,   'gold,'  ?/r», 

*  village.']  Vincent  has  supposed  it  to 
be  the  Ndoipa  of  the  I''r,)J„s,  "the 
first  part  of  the  jiejjper-country  Ai/iv- 
/Kirf;,''— for  w)iich  read  Adui^K^  the 


Tamil  country  or  Malabar.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  accented,  for  Honore  ia 
leas  than  5000  stadia  from  Barygaxa, 
instead  of  being  7000  as  it  ou^hl  to 
be  by  the  I'eriplwt^  nor  is  it  in  the 
Tamil  region.  The  true  ^dovpa  most 
have  been  Cannanore,  or  Pudopatana, 
a  little  south  of  the  last.  [The  Madra* 
OUm.  anplaina  VAovpt  as  the  oonntrj 
of  the  Naurs.]  The  long  defence  <» 
Honore  by  C'aptain  Torriano,  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery,  against  the  forces 
of  Tippoo,  in  1783-1784,  is  one  of  th» 
most  noble  records  of  the  Indian  army. 
(See  an  account  of  it  in  Forbetf  Or. 
Mem,      109  »eqq.;  [2nd  ed.  ii  465 

c.  1348. — "Next  day  we  arrived  at  tho 
cit;^  of  Hlnanr,  beside  a  great  estuury 
which  big  ships  enter.  .  .  .  The  women  of 
Hinaur  are  beautiful  and  diaste  .  .  .  they 
all  know  the  ^m«a  al*'AAii  by  heart  I 
saw  fit  Hinaur  13  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  and  2ii  for  Iwys, — such  a  thing  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maleib&rp^ theSiUtaa  .  *  .  afized manual 
•um  fi«m  fear  of  bis  marfliBM  po'wer."— > 
Jbn  Batuta,  iv.  65-67. 

1516. — .  .  there  is  another  river  on 
which  standi  a  good  town  ealled  Hoomr; 
tho  inhabitants  use  tho  language  of  the 
country,  nnd  tho  MnlulmnH  call  it  I'onon- 
I  (intui  (or  I'lmartivi,  in  JlmnnMu)  ;  hero  tho 
Malabars  carry  on  much  tra^c.  ...  la 
this  town  of  Oner  are  two  Gentoo  cor«fa« 
[rtitronisied  by  tho  Lord  of  the  Land,  one 
called  TiiiuMu  and  the  other  Raogy,  each  of 
whnin  ha.H  ft  or  6  very  liig  ships  with  large 
and  well-armed  crews." — UarboaOt  Lisbon, 
ed.2»l. 

-"Thi«  port  (Onor)  and  that  of 
Baticaltt  .  .  .  l^elonged  to  the  King  of 
Bisnaga,  and  to  this  King  of  Oner  his 
tributary,  and  theae  porta,  leae  than  40 
years  before  were  the  most  ffttnoaa  of  all 
that  const,  not  only  fur  tho  fertility  of  tho 
»oii  and  itH  abundance  ia  |>rovisions  .  .  .  but 
for  being  tho  ingress  and  ogress  of  all  mer- 
ohandiie  for  the  kingdom  of  Bimega,  from 
which  the  Kinff  had  a  great  revenue ;  and 
princii^mlly  of  hordes  from  /Vrabia.  .  .  ." 
Barrth*,  I.  viii.  cap.  x.  [And  see  V.  dctla 
Vailr,  Huk.  Soc.  ii.  202;  Comm. ikiUqmt^ue^ 
Hak.  Soc  i.  148.] 

H00OL7,  HOOQHLBY,  n.p. 

Properly  HOfjIu  [nud  said  to  take  its 
nan)e  from  Beng.  hcxjld^  'the  elephant 
grass  '  (Typhn  angutttifolia)] :  a  town  on 
the  rii(ht  l)ank  of  the  Western  Dt  lt.i 
Bmncli  of  tht*  Ganges,  that  which  hiis 
long  been  known  from  this  place  Jia 
the  Hoogly  BiTW,  and  on  which 
Calcutta  also  stands,  on  the  other  liank, 
and  25  uiiles  nearer  the  aea.  Hourly 
WAS  one  of  the  fixat  plaees  oocnpied 
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hy  Europeans  in  the  interior  of 
MDcal ;  first  by  the  F^ugnese  in 
the  nrst  half  of  the  16th  century.  An 
English  factory  was  establislied  here 
in  1640  ;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
their  chief  settlement  in  Bengal.  In 
1688  a  (juarrel  witli  the  Nawab  led  to 
armed  action,  and  the  Eiiglish  al>an- 
doned  Hoogly ;  hot  on  tne  amnge- 
III  lit  of  peace  tliey  settled  at  Chatinati 

(Gkattaanttar),  now  Oalcattfti 

[o.  UOO.— "In  the  SarV&r  of  Satgton, 
tbtra  are  two  ports  at  a  diatanco  of  half  a 
Am  from  eaeh  other ;  tha  cam  U  S&tfir^n,  the 
other  H6^Ii :  the  latter  llie  idiief ;  ))oth  nre 
in  poasesnoa  of  the  £anqMa&>."— ^in,  ed. 

IGIG.-  "  After  the  force  of  dom  Fmncisco 
de  Menezes  amved  at  Sundiva  as  we  have 
related,  there  came  a  few  days  later  to  the 
same  island  3  i^n/ptirffn,  ripht  well  equipped 
with  arms  and  soldiers,  at  the  charges  of 
Manuel  Viegas.  a  housfhokior  and  resident 
of  OgoliSl,  or  Forto  Pecjueno,  where  dwelt 
in  Bongala  many  Portugueaa,  80  leases  up 
the  Ganges,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mogor, 
under  bis  ill  faith  that  every  hour  threatened 
thair  dertnution."— ildMrro^  Dteaia,  470. 

c.  1632.— "Under  the  nile  of  the  Bengfflia 
a  party  of  Frank  merchants  .  .  .  came  trad- 
ing to  Sdtg^tnw  (see  PORTO  FEQUEHO); 
one  tot  above  that  plaoe  thej  ooenpied  mne 

f round  on  the  bank  of  the  eetoaiy.  •  .  . 
n  course  of  time,  through  the  ignonnoe 
aud  DM^ligence  of  the  rulers  of  Bengal, 
theae  Europeans  increased  in  number,  and 
eraeted  lawtantaal  btuldingSy  which  they 
fortMled.  ...  In  dne  oontw  a  eooriderable 
place  grew  up,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Port  of  H^li.  .  .  .  These 
proceedings  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  (ShA  JehinL  and  he  rMolTed  to 
put  aa  end  to  tham,''  ko.—'Aldml  ^mmUd 
LOAori,  in  JOtiot,  rii.  31-32. 

1644.  —  "The  other  important  Toyage 
which  used  to  be  made  from  Cochira  was 
that  to  Ben^'alla,  when  the  port  and  town 
of  Ugolim  were  still  standing,  and  much 
more  when  we  had  the  Porto  Grande  (q.v.) 
and  the  town  of  Diangd  ;  this  used  to  be 
made  by  so  many  ships  that  often  in  one 
monsoon  there  came  30  t>r  mure  from  Ben- 
galla  to  Cochim,  all  laden  with  rioe,  sugar, 
lac,  iron,  aalt-pekre,  and  many  londs  uf 
eloths  both  of  grass  and  cotton,  ghee 
{wiantetfga),  long  pepper,  a  great  quantity 
of  wax,  bosidoK  wheat  and  manv  thintrs 
besides,  such  as  ciuilta  aud  rich  bedding ; 
so  that  every  ship  brought  a  capital  of  more 
than  20,000  zeraflns.  But  since  these  two 
possessiona  were  lost,  and  the  two  ports  were 
cloned,  there  go  luirelv  one  or  twoTaaaalito 
Orua."—J{ocarro,  J/.S.,  f.  315. 

1665. — "0  Key  do  ArracSo  nos  tomoii  a 
fortulezix  de  SiriSo  em  Pegu  ;  0  grfio  Mogor 
a  ctdade  do  OoUm  em  BengaJa."--i'.  Mtmoel 


c.  1666.— "The  rest  they  kept  for  their 
aerriee  to  make  Bowwe  of  them  ;  and  aneh 
Chriitiaiia  aa  thej  «wa  tiMmaelves,  bringing 
them  vp  to  robbing  and  killing  ;  or  else 

they  sold  them  to  the  Portugueses  of  Orxi, 
Cei/an,  iit.  Thomm,  and  oUiers,  and  even  to 
those  that  were  VMnaining  in  Bengali  at 
OgonlL  who  were  come  thither  to  settle 
themaelTee  there  by  faTonrof  JtkOM'Chtvre, 
the  Grandfather  of  AuTeng-Zehe.  .  ,  — 
Bentirr,  E.T.  54  ;  [ed.  Constable,  176]. 

1727.—"  Hnghly  is  a  Town  of  kurge  Ez> 

tent,  but  ill  built.  It  reacho.M  a>)Out  2  Miles 
along  the  River's  Side,  from  the  Ckinchura 
before  mentioned  to  the  Bandal,  a  Colony 
formerly  settled  by  the  F«rt»fiim,  but  the 
Momft  Fmudaar  goverat  bofB  at  preaeot.** 
—A.  Ham  {/ton,  ii.  19 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1758.  —  "  UfU  est  one  forteresM  dea 
Manrea.  .  .  .  Oe  Uen  #tant  le  plus  eonaidfr- 

ahlo  do  la  contrtfe,  des  Europ<5en8  qui 
remontent  le  Gnnge,  lui  ont  donn^  le  nom 
de  riritea  d'Ugli  dans  sa  partia  in> 
f&neure.  .  .         Annlit,  p.  6i. 

HOOGLY  BIVEB,  n.p.  See  pre- 
ceding. The  stream  to  which  we  ^ve 
this  name  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  delta  branelraB  of  the 
Gange-s,  viz.,  the  Baugheruttee,  Jaling- 
liee,  and  Matabauga  (BiidginUlUf  Jal- 
angu  and  Mdidbhdngdjt  kn<ywn  as  the 
NiiddfMM  (Nadiyi)  Bim. 

HOOKA,  8.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
hukkak,  properly  'a  round  casket.' 
The  Indian  ])i]H'  for  smoking  through 
water,  the  elaborated  ImbUe'lmblue 
^q.v.).  That  which  is  smoked  in  the 
Mcka  is  a  curious  compound  of  tol>acco^ 
spice,  molasses,  fruit,  &c.  [See  Biulen- 
PovoeOy  Fanjab  ProdticU,  i.  290.]  lu 
1840  the  hooka  was  still  veiy  commou 
at  Calcutta  dinner-tables,  i\s  well  as 
regimental  mess-tables,  and  its  buhble- 
hMhMMU  was  heard  from  variona 
quartos  before  the  cloth  was  removed 
— as  was  customary  in  those  days. 
Going  back  further  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  it  was  not  very  nnconunon 
to  see  the  u.se  of  the  hooki  kept  up  by 
old  Indians  after  their  return  to 
Europe ;  one  such  at  least,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  elder  of  the  present 
writers  in  liis  cliildlKxid,  l)eing  a  lady 
who  continued  its  u.se  in  Scotland  for 
several  years.  When  the  second  of  the 
present  writers  landed  first  at  Madras, 
in  I860,  there  were  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  Europeans  at  the  Presidency 
who  still  vKscd  the  hooka ;  there  is  not 
one  now  (c.  1878).  A  few  gentlemen 
at  Hyderabad  are  said  still  to  keep  it 
up.  [His.  Maebenrie  writing  in  1850 
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Mys :  "There  was  a  dinner  party  in 
the  evening  (at  AgraX  nioetly  civilians, 
as  I  quickly  discovered  l*y  tlu  ir  huqa.^. 
I  have  never  seen  the  huqa  sniuked 
save  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  except  by  a 
very  t)ld  genci-al  officer  at  Calcutta." 
(Life  in  Out  Mimon,  ii.  196).  In  1837 
Miiss  Eden  says :  "  the  aides-de-camp 
and  doctor  get  their  newspapers  and 
hookah^t  in  a  clu.st«'r  on  tht'ir  .sidt*  of  the 
street."  {Uo  the  Country,  i,  70).  1  lie 
rules  for  the  Calcutta  8ttbecrii>tion 
DaiK  .  s  in  1792  pro\'ide  :  "That  hookers 
be  not  admitted  to  the  ball  nxjni  during 
an^  part  of  the  night.  But  hookers 
might  be  admitted  to  the  supper  rooms, 
to  the  card  hkmiis,  to  the  boxes  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  each  side  of  the  assembly 
room,  between  the  large  pillars  and  the 
waUa."— Cbr«y,  Good  Old  Days,  i.  98.] 
"In  former  days  it  was  a  dire  ott'ence 
to  step  over  another  pei-son's  hooka- 
carpet  and  Aooiko-snake.  Men  who  did 
so  nit4'iit  ionally  were oUled  out."  {M.- 

(ien.  Kia(in{fr). 

1768.  "This  last  Softwn  I  have  been 
without  Comjiany  (<  xcept  that  of  ruy  l*iiK; 
or  Hooker),  and  when  eiupluyod  in  the  in- 
nocent diverrion  of  smoaking  it,  have  often 
thought  of  you,  and  Old  Lnglaod." — MS. 
Lftlrr  of  Jam's  Jtrnifff,  July  1. 

1782. —  "When  he  olwerves  that  the 
gentlemen  t  n  t  n  »d  uoe  their  hookas  and  amoak 
in  the  oomiKiny  of  ladies,  why  did  he  not 
add  th.it  the  mixture  of  swect-Hcented 
Persian  tolwcco,  nwoot  horlw,  coarso  sugar, 
8pice,  etc.,  which  they  inhale  .  .  .  comos 
taroogh  dean  water,  and  is  ao  vety  pleasant, 
that  many  ladies  take  thetnbe^  and  draw  a 
little  of  the  .«moak  into  their  numtht." — 
Prict'*  TracU,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

1788.  — "For  my  part,  in  Uiirly  yean' 
xwidenoa,  I  never  could  find  out  one  single 
laxtupy  of  the  Rist,  m  much  talked  of  here, 
oxeej>t  <ittiiiir  in  an  ann-cliair,  .MmcMiking  a 
hooka,  drinking  cool  wat^r  (when  1  cuuld 
get  it),  and  wearing  clean  linen."  —  (Jm. 
rrtrf).  Some  ObtervatiimMimataieI*tMieaiioiif 
Ac,  79. 

1789.  — "When  the  cloth  is  removed,  all 
the  servanUi  except  the  hookarbMiajr  retire, 
and  make  way  for  the  sea  breeBe  to  oircn- 

late,  wliicit  is  very  refre.shing  to  the  Com- 
pany, whibt  they  drink  their  wine,  and 
smoke  the  hookor,  a  machine  not  ea.«*ily 
described.  .  .  ." — Munro'it  Narral'ue,  M, 

1828. — *'  Every  one  wa-s  hushe*!.  hut  tlu' 
noisi.-  (if  that  wind  .  .  .  and  the  iK^^c^isjuiuil 
bubbling  of  niy  own  hookahf  which  had  jiutt 
been  furnished  with  another  ohiUom.'* — 
Thr  KuzulUish,  i.  2. 

c.  1849. — See  Sir  C.  Napier,  quoted  under 


1872.—" ...  in  the  background  Uie 

case  of  a  boar  with  a  cluj»ter  of  ^-illagers 
sitting  by  it,  passing  a  hOOkah  of  orimitive 
form  round,  for  each  to  take  a  poll  in  tniD.** 

— A  TvH/t  Jiefomt^,  ch.  i. 

1874. — ".  . .  des  houkaa  d'argent  emaill^ 
'  ct  ci.seM.  ..."  —  JVoMi^  aowmir  iTimc 
I  Coiayutf  ch.  ir. 

HOOKA  BUBDAE,  s.    Hind,  from 

Pets.  huild-fMinldr, '  hooka-l>e^rer ' ;  the 
servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
his  master's  hooka,  and  who  considered 
that  dutv  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time. 
SSee  H  iliiavuion,  V.M.  i.  220.' 

[1779.— "Mr.  and  Mra.  Hastings  present 
their  compliments  to  Mr.   ana  reqaest 

the  favour  of  his  company  to  a  concert  and 

,HUjij>er  on   Thursday   next.    .Mr.    is 

requested  to  bring  no  .servants  t  xi  opt  his 

Houccabordar."— In  (Jwrty,  Uood  old  JJatf*, 

i.  71.] 

1789.  -  "HofllNfMar.*'    (flee  nnder 

HOOKA.) 

1801.— "The  llcsident  .  .  .  tells  a  strange 
story  how  his  hookah  bordar,  after  cheat- 
ing and  robbing  him,  ^iroceeded  to  England, 
and  set  up  as  the  Pnnce  of  Sylhet,  took  in 
everybody,  was  waited  upon  by  Pitt,  dined 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Kiiv."— ir/jtAtMANW,  in  Mflt,  i.  84. 

HOOKUM,  a.  An  order  ;  Ar.—H. 
hukm.   (See  imder  BAKIM.) 

[1678. —  "The  KiuK  -  hookim  is  of  as 
Hmalt  value  as  an  ordinary  Uovemour's." — 
In  I'hU,  RedffaT  Duay,  Hak.  8oc  ii.  xlvi. 


c.  1858.- 

"  Son  houka  bigarr«;  d 'arabesques  fleurios." 

Leeonltd4Liih,  PoimmBwrttm, 


ng80.  — "Of  course  Uaja  Joe 
will  preside."— Jiaba,  106.] 


HOOLUCK,  s.  Beng.  hiihk .?  Tlie 
word  is  not  in  the  Diets.,  [but  it  is 
possibly  connected  with  wi^  Skt. 
ulnkoy  *an  owVboth  bird  and  animal 
taking  their  name  from  their  wailing 
note].  The  )»laciv  gil)l>on  {Uykbait* 
hootookjJerd.;  [Blanf(mly  MttmmMia,5\^ 
not  unfreqiiently  tamed  on  our  E. 
frontier,  and  from  its  gentle  engaging 
ways,  and  plaintive  cries,  often  becom- 
ing a  great  pet.  In  the  forests  of  the 
Kasia  Hills,  when  there  wa.s  neither 
sound  nor  sign  of  a  living  creature,  l»y 
calling  out  noo !  hoo  1  one  sometimes 
(  onld  wake  a  clamour  in  reswiLse  from 
the  hoolucks,  as  if  hunareds  Iiad 
suddenly  started  to  life,  each  ahofoting 
hool  hoo!  hool  at  the  top  of  hia  voice. 

,..  1809.— "The  Hulltiks  live  in  consider- 
able herds  ;  and  although  exceedingly  noi^, 
it  is  difllonlt  to  prooore  a  view,  their  aolivity 

pringring  from  tree  to  tree  being  ▼••T 
.  -  --->   —  ore  very  shy." — BuehOMM* 


in 


great ;  and  tbe^ 
AiMfpoor,  in  ' 
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1868.—'*  Our  only  captive  this  time  was  a 
hnhiq  monkey,  •  wy  little  l>enHt,  and  vorv 
fwrttly  M«n  or  caught.  They  have  black 
fur  with  white  breafltn,  and  go  about  umiallv 

in  tiairs,  swinirinp  from  bmnch  Uj  branch 
with  incredible  agility-,  and  making  the 
foNOt mound  with  their  .strange  cachinatory 
oj.  .  .       r.  Lewm,  A  Fly  w.  Ike  Wheel, 

1884. — "  He  then  .  .  ,  dettcribea  a  gibbon 
ha  had  (not  an  historian  nor  a  book,  but  a 
apedroen  of  HyUibala  taooliMdr)  who  nnuit 

have  been  wholly  delightful.  This  ennglllff 
anthropoid  us«d  to  put  his  unu  tbrongn 
Mr.  Stenidale's,  was  extremely  clean  in  his 
habits  ('  which.'  aajraMr.  Stemdale  thought- 
fully and  tratofnlfv,  'oannot  be  aaid  orall 
the  monkey  tri)>e  ),  and  would  not  go  to 
sleep  without  a  pill<iw.  Of  course  he  died 
of  consumption.  The  gibl^)n,  however,  as 
a  pet  has  one  weaknew,  that  of  *  howling  in 
a  piercing  and  aomewhat  hyaterioal  fhamon 
for  wimo  minntoH  till  exhausted.'" — .Sa/y. 
Jieviev,  May  31,  on  HUrHdaU't  jS'aL  Hist,  of 
Mawmatm  ^  Iwiiot  hn, 

HOOLY,  s.  Hind,  holl  (Skt.  hoUihi), 
[perhaps  from  the  sound  made  in  .'<ing- 
111^'].  The  s])ring  fe.stival,  ht-lrl  at  tlie 
approach  of  the  vernal  ei^uinux,  duriufi 
tne  10  days  preceding  the  full  moon  oi 
the  niontli  P'htll^ina.  It  is  a  sort  of 
carnival  in  honour  of  Kri.slinn  and  the 
milkmaids.  Passens-hv  are  c-halfed,  and 
pelted  with  red  p<jw<)er,  or  drenched 
with  yellow  li<iuid.«  from  8<iuirts. 
Songs,  mostly  obscene,  are  sung  in 
praise  of  Kruhna,  and  dances  per- 
formed round  firt\s.  In  Bengal  the 
feast  is  called  <jol  j<ftrd,  or  'Swing- 
cradle  fe.stival.'  [On  the  idea  under- 
lying the  rite,  see  Frawr^  QMn  BoHgh^ 
2nd  ed.  iu.  306  «g.] 

c.  1590. — "Here  is  also  a  place  called 
Cheramutty,  where,  during  the  feast  of  the 
Hooly,  HamcH  i.ssue  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
most  artoniihing  manner." — (Jladtrin'*  Awen 
ilMery,  fi.  M ;  fad.  /omO,  H.  178]. 

[1671.— "In  Feb,  or  March  they  have  a 
fea«t  the  Romaniati  call  Carnival,  the  Indians 
Whoolye."— In  H*dgt^  Diary,  Hak. 
8oc.  ii.  cocziT.] 

1678.—".  .  .  their  Hooly,  which  ia  at 
their  other  Seed-Time."— /Vyer,  180. 

1727.— "One  (Foa.^t)  they  kept  on  Sight 
of  a  New  Moon  in  February,  exceeded  the 
re.««t  in  ridiculotu  Action-s  and  Expense  ;  and 
this  th^  oalted  the  Feaat  of  WOOly,  who 
was  ...  a  fleroe  fellow  in  a  War  with 
nome  Giants  that  infeiitod  Sindy.  .  .  ,"—A. 
UamilloH,  i.  128  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  129]. 

1806.—"  I  have  delivered  your  menage 
to  Mr.  H.  a>x)ut  Ai)ril  day,  but  he  says  ho 
untierKtiinds  the  learned  Ut  place  the  Hooly 
M  according  with  May  <lav,  and  he  Ijolievo-s 
they  have  no  oooasion  in  India  to  aet  apart 
a  partktthr  day  in  tiwjrtar  for  tiie 


facture.  .  .  ." — Letter  from  Mr$.  Hoiked  to 
W,  MutM^  in  OaL  Rarim,  xxri.  98^ 

1809.  —".  .  .  We  paid  the  Muha  Raj 
(Sindhia)  the  customary  visit  at  the  Hohlee. 
Everything  was  prepared  for  playing  ;  but 
at  Oaptaw  C'a  partfawlar  raqoeat,  that 
part  or  the  oeremony  waa  dfapenaed  with. 
Playing  the  Hohlee  consists  in  throwing 
alxjut  a  quantity  of  Hour,  made  from  a 
water-nut  called  singara,  and  dye«l  with 
red  Banders;  it  ia  called  aiteer ;  and  the 
principal  sport  ii  to  cast  it  into  the  eyea, 
mouth,  and  nose  of  the  players,  and  to 
apla.sh  them  all  over  with  water  tinged  of 
an  orange  culour  with  the  flowers  of  the  <lak 
(see  OBAWK)  tree."— JSrou^Aton'^  LaUn^ 
p.  87 ;  [ed.  1892,  p.  65  an^.]. 

HOON,  s.  A  gold  Pai^odft  (coinX 
q. V.  Hind.  hAn^  *'  perhaps  from  Ouutr. 
honmi.  (gold)"~^aNm.    [See  JKtee, 

Mlimre,  i.  801.] 

l»>4r. — "  A  wonderfully  larjje  <iiamond 
from  a  mine  in  the  temtory  of  Golkonda 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  kutbu-l-Mulk  ; 
whereujxjn  an  order  was  iswued,  directing 
him  to  forward  the  sanio  t..  (  Curt  ;  when  its 
estimated  value  would  be  taken  into  account 
as  part  of  the  two  /acs  of  hum  which  was 
the  stipulated  amount  of  his  annual  tribute." 
—  InOyat  KhAn,  in  Elli(d,  vii.  84. 

1879.— "In  Exhibit  320  Ramji  cn^Mges  to 
pay  five  hOBS  (s^Ba.  20)  to  Yithoba,  bendea 
paying  th«  Oorarameot  aMeannent."  — 
Hnmhay  Court  JudgmaUt  Jan.  27, 

p.  121. 

HOONDY,  i^.  Hiii-l.  /( ini'l'i,  hiauhirl; 
Mahr.  and  Uiij.  huniji.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change in  a  native  language. 

1810.  — <«BoeBdlM  {i.f.  faMdm*  dtafta) 

would  be  of  no  uw  whatever  to  them.**— 

WilliamifDii,  V.  M.  ii.  .''>30. 

HOONIMAUN,  8.  The  great  ape ; 
also  called  Lungoor. 

16.')3.- -"Hennand  est  vn  singe  que  les 
Indou  ticnnont  |M>ur  Bainot.'* — De  la  Bomt' 
latfe4ifOo»iMf  p.  Ml. 

HOOWA.  A  ])eculiar  call  {hilvaa) 
\i<id  by  the  Singhalese,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  distauce  over  which 
tnu  call  can  he  heurd.  Compare  the 
Auftralian  cno-M. 

HOPPEE,  8.  A  colhMjuial  term  in  S. 
India  for  cakes  (usually  of  rice-flourX 
somewhat  resembling  th*^  ^yheaten 
Chupattiaa  (q.v.)  of  Upper  India.  It 
is  the  Tamil  appam^  Mfrom  appu,  'to 
clap  with  the  hand.'  In  Bombay  the 
form  used  is  ap.] 

1582.— "Thus  haviog  talked  a  whila^  he 
gaw  him  rery  good  entartalnBent,  and 
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oommanded  to  give  him  certaine  cakes, 
nmiif  (if  tho  Hower  t)f  Wlieute.  which  the 
Malaban  do  call  Ap6t,  and  with  the  aame 
boiu]i6.''--Clutefterift  (by  M.L.),  f.  tt. 

1606.— "Giwt  diihM  of  a9M."-47m«M, 

f. 

1672.— "TboN  cakea  are  called  Apen  bv 
the  MalaljMa."— IMriMMi^  iV^wfcryt  (Datob 

od.),  iii). 

e.  1990.— **Exiia(tbech6Stirateoft]ieJaek 

fruit)  ill  solo  siccutis  farinani,  ex  eaque 
^laccataa,  ftpatdictas,  oooliciuui." — RJuaU, 
liL 

1707.—  "niosc  who  bake  oppen  without 
pennisMOD  will  be  subject  to  severe  penalty." 
'  — ncMnalMM  (Tamil  X«in  of  JaffnaK  700. 

[182t5.  "  He  sat  down  besido  ine,  and 
■bared  between  ua  bis  coarse  brown  uw." — 
Pumiitnuv  Mmi,  ad.  187S,  L  81.] 

1860. — "  ApjMXji  (called  hoppcn  by  the 
Ei^lisb)  .  .  .  supply  their  oaoraing  repast." 
— IViMieiiff  Otjfhmt  fi.  161. 

HOPPO,  ».  The  Chinese  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs  at  Canton.  Giles 
says:  *'The  tenn  is  laid  to  be  a 
corrujition  of  Hoo  voo,  the  B<Mird  of 
Revenue,  with  whion  uttice  the  Hoppo^ 
or  Collector  of  duties  is  in  direct  com- 
munication.'' Dr.  Williams  gives  a 
different  account  («ee  helow).  S'either 
atturds  much  satisfaction.  ^The  N.E.D. 
accepts  the  account  given  in  the  quota* 
ticm  from  Williams.} 

1711.  "The  HoppoB.  who  l(K.kon  Borope 
Ships  AS  a  great  Branch  of  their  Pra6ts, 
will  give  you  all  the  fair  wotda  inaginable.*' 
—lociyer,  101. 

1727. — "  I  have  staid  about  a  Week,  and 
found  no  Merohanta  come  near  me,  which 
made  me  suspect,  that  there  were  some 
underhand  dealings  between  the  Hmmmi  and 

his  Chnpji,  to  mv  rrejudice." — A.  Hitmllti.n, 
ii.  2»  ;  ied.  1744,  u.  W\,  abo  under 

HOVO.) 

1743.  -".  .  .  iu.Ht  a-s  he  (Mr.  Antum)  wa.s 
ready  tu  cmljark,  the  Hoppo  or  Chinrte 
Custom-house  officer  of  Miuao  refused  to 
giaota  permit  to  the  boat."— iiiM»»'«  KMiaae, 
9th  ed.  1766,  p.  856. 

1750.^2.— "The  hoppo.  happa,  or  first 
inspector  of  customs  .  .  .  came  to  see  ua 
to^y.''--Oshr^,  {.  860. 

1782.  —  "  La  charge  d'Opeou  r^pond  ?i  cello 
d'intendant  de  pmvince.'  — Sonnnat,  ii.  236. 

1797. — " .  .  .  the  Hoppo  or  mandarine 
immediately  connected  with 
ns." — Sir  (•.  Sfattntirn.  i.  239. 


1842  (?).— "The  term  hoppo  is  confined  to 
Canton,  and  ia  a  corruption  of  the  temi 
km-pthakoy  the  name  of  the  officer  who  ha* 
.control  over  the  boats  on  the  river,  strangely 
applied  to  the  <'«>Ilcitor  of  f'ti-foni'<  by 
forefcmers. "—  H riU  M'lUiaau,  Chiuete  Com' 
mmU  OiMlf,  281. 


[1878. — "The  eecond  board  or  tribunal  is 

named  hoopoo,  and  to  it  is  entru>*tcil  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  imperial  revenue." 
—Orufft  CUna,  C 19.] 

1S82.— "It  Bar  be  as  woll  to  mention 
here  that  the  'Homo '  (as  be  was  incorrectly 
styled)  filled  an  office  eapeciaily  created  for 
the  foreign  trade  at  canton.  .  .  .  TbeBoard 
of  Rerenue  in  in  Chfneie  *  Hoo- poo,*  and  the 
office  wa«  locally  mittapplicd  to  the  officer  in 
question."— rA<  Fankwae  at  (JaiUoHt  p.  36. 

HOBSE-KEEPEB,  s.  An  old  pr(»- 
vincial  f^ngli.sh  term, used  in  the  Madras 
Presideucv  and  in  Cevlou,  for  'groom.* 
The  tuual  oorresponaing  words  are.  in 
X.  India,  syce  (q.v.),  and  in  Bomliay 
gkordwilld  (see  OORA WALLAH). 

1556.—"  There  in  the  reirte  of  the  Oophine 
made  for  the  none*  the!  bewrie  one  of  hia 

dierest  IcmmanH,  a  waitynp  nianiio,  a  f'ookc, 
a  Horae-keeper,  a  Lacquie,  a  Butler,  and 
a  Uorae,  wmche  thei  al  at  first  strangle, 
and  thnute  in."— IK.  Watrtmtm,  FwrdU  o/ 
Foeiovni,  N.  1. 

1609.  —  "  Watermen,    Lackeyes,  HoiSS 
keepere." — HatrHn*,  in  I'urrhat,  i.  216. 

1673.  —  "On  St.  George's  Day  I  was  com- 
manded by  the  Houourahli-  '.'<riiUl  Anngier 
...  to  embarque  on  a  Bombaim  Boat  .  .  . 
waited  on  by  two  of  the  Gorwnor'a  servanta 
...  an  Honekseper.  .  .      /Vvrr,  123. 

1698.—".  .  .  followed  by  his  boy  .  .  . 
and  hii  henekaepor."— In  Wk»et«r,  1 800. 

1829.  -  "  In  my  Kiit,'li>h  buggy,  with  Iarni>« 
lighted  and  an  English  sort  of  a  nag,  1  miffht 
almost  have  fended  myself  in  England,  but 
for  the  black  horse  keeper  nlongme  of  me." 
— Menu  tffCol.  MuHHlain,  87. 

1887. — "  Even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too 
fine  to  switch  ofT  his  own  flies*  with  his  own 
long  tjiil,  l>ut  turn.s  hi'^  head  round  to  order 
the  honekeeper  .  .  .  to  wipe  them  ctt  for 
him." — LdUnJrwn  Madras^  50. 

H0B8B-&ADIBH  TREE,  s.  This 

i.s  a  common  naiiic.  iu  lM)t]i  X.  and  S. 
India,  for  the  tree  railed  iu  Hin(i.  »i- 
hajnd ;  Moringa  i>trrygotprrm(i^  Gaertn., 
Hyperanthera  Moringa,  Vahl.  (N.  O. 
Muring(ice(ie\  in  Skt.  itolfhtlnjana.  Sir 
G.  Birdwuud  savH  :  "  A  marvellous  tree 
Ixjtanically,  as  no  one  knows  in  what 
oi-der  to  put  it  ;  it  lia-  links  with  so 
many;  and  it  is  evidently  a  4iead- 
centre'  in  the  progressive  development 
of  forms."  The  name  is  given  Wcause 
the  s<  nijH'd  root  is  used  in  place  of 
horse-radish,  which  it  » lo.sely  resembles 
in  flavour.  In  v^.  India  the  same  plant 
i.s  called  the  Dmmstick  -  tree  («i.v.), 
from  the  shape  of  the  long  slender 
fruit,  which  is  used  as  a  ratable,  or 
in  eniry,  or  made  into  a  native  pickle 
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XDO«t  nauseous  to  Europeans  "  i^Puniah 
PUmtB).   It  ia  a  nativv  of  K.W.  India, 

and  also  extensively  cultivaU'd  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  is  used 
also  for  uiauy  purposes  in  the  native 
phannaeopceia.  [See  mntOIALAlf.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM,  &< .  Ph  t  ,  i  ly 
(Ar.  used  in  Hind.)  /4a»b-ul-/iuktn,]itvr- 
ally  *  according  to  order' ;  these  words 
forming  the  initial  formula  of  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  oiticers  of  State  on  royal 
authority,  and  thence  applied  as  the 
title  of  ffich  a  doenment. 

[1678.—"  Had  it  bin  another  KiiMr,  Sha- 
jebawn,  whose  phinnaund  (aee  FIBKAnN) 
and  hasbullhookims  were  cf  such  ^«at 
force  and  bindiu)^."— lo  Tuig,  Mtdgu*  iHary, 

Hak.  Boc.  ii.  xlvi.] 

,,  "...  the  other  (riven  in  the  10th 
year  of  Oranzeeb,  for  tho  English  to  yay  2 
yier  cent,  at  Sorat,  which  the  Mogul  inter- 
preted by  his  order,  and  Hmball  HOolmTn 

{ill  fs^,  a  word  of  command  by  word  of 
mouth)  to  hia  Devan  in  Hengall,  that  tho 
English  were  to  pav  '2  per  cent,  custom  at 
Humt,  and  in  all  other  ois  dominions  to  t>e 
enatoni  free."— fV.  <Slr.  OfO.  Chmmu.,  17th 
Dec,  in  iVtrfrt  and  ExU.,  Pt.  I.  pp.  97-98. 

1702.—"  The  Nabob  told  me  that  the  great 
God  knows  that  he  had  ever  a  hearty  respect 
for  the  Enplish  .  .  .  s,-iyiiij^,  here  is  tho 
Hoabulhocum,  which  the  king  hoe  sent  me 
u>  seize  Factories  and  all  their  «llaele.'*^In 
M  W«-,  i.  387. 

1727.—"  The  PhirmoMtui  is  presented  (by 
the  Oootbmlattr  (Ooetrtmdar),  or  Hoehal- 

koaekain.  or.  in  Rng!I*h,  tho  King's 
Messenger  I  ami  the  (lovomorof  the  Province 
or  City  make.s  a  -h.-rt  -^|>tiedl."~il.  AMMftoll, 
i.  230  ;  [od.  1744,  i.  23i5]. 

1757. — "  This  Treaty  was  conceived  in  th0 
following  Terms.  I.  Whatever  RightJi  and 
Frivilegee  the  Kin^  had  granted  the  English 
CoropanT,  in  their  Phinnaund,  and  the 
Hushulhoonuna  (nc)^  sent  from  Delly,  '^h.ill 
not  be  disputed." — Mtm.  the  Jirwlutwn 
«*»  Btmanlf  pp.  81-2SL 

1759.— "  HoTUbnl-hOOkum  (tmdrr  th^  grmi 
teat  qf  the  Stibob  Vt'zirr,  VImah  MaUci, 
Jfitam  tU  Mnlaet  BaAadour.   Be  peace  unto 

the  high  and  renowned  Mr.  John  Spencer .  . 
—In  (JatHbridtjr't  Ant.  of  the  War,  Ac.,  229. 

1761. — "  A  grant  signed  by  the  Motrul  is 
called  a  Phirmannd  (fnmian).  By  the 
Hofful's  Hon,  a  Nushawn  {nishHit).  By  the 
Nabob  a  Perwanna  {panMrni).  By  the 
Virier,  n  Hoasebul-hooiniin. "— 7/<'V/.  226, 

1769. —  "Besidee  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
great  a  tnm  might  hare  been  drawn  from 

that  Company  without  aflFecting  pmperty 
.  .  .  or  running  into  his  eoliion  dream  of 
cockets  on  the  (ianges,  or  visimiM  of  Stump 
duties,  PerteaMMa,  IhuticA*^  KislbMtuiee$  and 
Boatalhookmi.''— Atfir,  Obm$,  mahU 


PublieaiwH  called  "  The  Present  bUte  of  the 
Nation." 

HOT- WINDS,  8.  This  may  almost 
he  termed  the  name  of  one  of  the 

seasons  of  the  ywir  in  U]>iH'r  India, 
when  the  hot  dry  westerly  winds  pre- 
vail, and  such  aids  to  coolness  as  the 
tatty  and  thermantidote  (q.v.)  are 
brought  into  use.  May  ia  the  typical 
niontli  of  such  winds. 

1804.  — "  Holkar  appears  to  me  to-wish  to 
avoid  the  contest  at  present ;  and  so  does 
Gen.  Lake,  poHsibly  from  a  desire  to  give  his 
troops  some  reiMse,  and  not  to  expose  the 
Europeans  to  the  hot  irladfl  in  Hiadnitan." 
—  Wellington,  iii.  180. 

1878.—**  It's  no  use  thinking  of  lunch  in 

this  roaring  hot  wind  that's  getting  up, 
so  we  shall  be  all  light  and  fresh  for  another 
shy  at  the  pigs  this  aftemoon."— lAtf  Trwt 
H^ormer,  i.  p.  $. 

HOWDAH,  vulg.  HOWDEB,  &c.,  s. 

Hind,  modified  from  Ar.  hmda}.  A 
great  cliair  or  framed  seat  carried 
an  elenhant.    The  oi^dnal  Aiahio 
word  kaudaj  is  applied  to  litten 
carried  by  camels. 

c.  1668.—"  At  other  times  he  rideth  on  an 
Elephant  in  a  MiJb^mJhtr  or  Haaie  .  .  . 

the  Mik-dember  being  a  little  square  House 
or  Turret  of  Wood,  i.s  always  painted  and 
gilded ;  and  the  Hanxe,  which  is  an  Oval 
seat,  haTing  a  Canopy  with  Pillars  over  it, 
is  so  likewiBe.'*— Bcmjer,  &T.  119;  [ed. 
Cojutah/r,  870]. 

c.  1785.— "Colonel  Smith  .  .  .  reriewed 
his  troops  from  the  hondar  of  his  elephant." 
-CmmmlCt  L,  ^ONm,  in,  188. 

A  popular  rhyme  which  waa  applied 

in  India  successively  to  W;irren 
Haaf.inga*  escape  from  Benares  in  1781, 
and  to  OoL  Monaon^  retreat  from 
Malwa  in  1804,  and  which  waa  per* 
haps  much  older  than  either,  mna : 

"  Ghorc  [«r  hauda,  h&thlpar  jin 
JaldIbh4g-g»y»{£SS£S£\" 

which  may  be  rendered  with  some 

anachronism  in  expression : 

"  Horses  with  howdaha,  and  elephants 

saddled 

Off  belter  skelter  the  Sahibs  skedaddled.** 

[180.%  —  "Hona,  tanwda."  See  under 

AMBABEE.J 

1831.- 

"  And  when  they  talked  of  Elephants, 
And  riding  in  my  Hdwder, 

(So  it  wa-1  called  by  all  my  aunts) 
1  prouder  grew  and  prouder." 
JSr.  if.  /Vtnbr,  ia  Bemgat  Antutal,  119, 
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1856.— 

"  Hut  ahe,  the  gallunt  lady,  holding  fast 
With  on«  soft  aim  the  jeweU«d  hovdah'i 

nide, 

Still  with  the  other  circles  tight  the  faftbe 
bore  smitten  by  a  cruel  shaft  .  .  .** 

TKe  Amyem  TVw,  •  Poem. 
1863.— •"Klei'haiit"'  arc  alw  liable  to  bo 
dimbled  .  .  .  ulcers  arise  from  nefflect  or 
oarelemeas  in  fitting  on  the  kOHWh."— 
SaL  Rmaot  Sept  6^  813. 

HUBBA,  s.  A  grain  :  ajotor  tittltt. 

1786 — "  For  two  years  w<.-  have  m  it  received 
a  hubba  on  aoc»unt  of  our  tonkaw.  though 
the  mintnters  have  annnall  j  chargea  a  lao  of 

njjjees,  and  never  mid  u.h  anything." — In 
Art.  agst.  Ihudng*,  }inilf,  vii.  141. 

[18S6.— "  The  habbeh  (or  gmin  of  barley) 
is  the  48th  part  of  dtrbem,  or  third  of  a 
keerat  ...  or  in  oommeroe  fully  o«^ial  to 
nn  En£:li8h  giain.**  —  Lanty  Mod*  i^ggpL, 
ii.  326.J 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE,  s.  An  ono- 
matopoeia applied  to  the  hooka  in  its 
rudioientarv  form,  aa  uaed  by  the 
maaiPfi  in  India.  Tobacco,  or  a  mix- 
ture containing'  tnKaccv*  anionp^t  other 
things,  in  plru-ed  witli  euiliers  iu  a 
tentHxitta  ftMllwtn  (({.v.^  from  which 
a  reed  carries  tlie  smoke  into  a  coco- 
nut shell  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
smoke  \a  drawn  thrtiugh  a  hole  in  the 
aide,  generally  without  any  kind  of 
njonth-piece,  making  a  buMiling  or 
gurgling  sound.  An  elaborate  de^tcrip- 
tion  is  given  in  Terror's  Voyage  (see 
below),  and  another  in  Gomnaa  So- 
mantOf  i.  29  (1872). 

I6I61. — .  .  they  have  little  Earthen 
Pote  .  .  .  having  a  narrow  neck  and  an 

open  round  top,  ont  nf  the  l»elly  of  which 
conies  a  small  ,s|N)ut,  to  the  lower  jmrt  of 
which  HiKiut  thev  fill  the  Tut  with  water: 
then  putting  their  Tobaca  Utono  in  the  top, 
and  a  burning  ooal  upon  it,  thev  having  first 
faitned  a  rery  small  strait  hollow  Cane  or 
Reed  .  .  ,  within  that  nj^nt  .  .  .  the  Pot 
standing  on  the  ground,  ihaw  that  sinoak 
into  their  mouths,  which  tin^t  falln  u{)un  the 
SujierticieH  of  the  water,  and  much  di!*c«lours 
it.  And  this  way  of  taking  their  Ti^xu-co, 
they  believe  makes  it  much  more  cool  and 
whohnm."— TVrry,  ed.  1665,  p.  363. 

c.  1680.— "Tn>)acco  is  of  great  account 
here;  not  strong'  (as  our  men  love),  but 
wcnke  and  luafif  ;  -  .  Vt  ont  of  lonp  canes 
call'd  httbble  -  bubbles  .  .  —  i»r.  T. 
BfrbeHy26. 

1673. — "Coming  Kick  T  f.iunrl  my  tnnihlc- 
some  ( Vmmide  very  merry,  and  packing  uj) 
his  HuuHchold  Stuff,  his' i5as|^  dowI,  and 
Hubbla-bubblt,  to  go  along  with  me."— 
Fryrr,  127. 


1673. — .  .  bolstered  up  with  embroi- 
dered CHiKhioDs,  smoaking  out  of  a  sflver 
Hubble-bttbbtob"— Fry^,  131. 

1697. — **.  .  .  Yesterday  the  King's 
Dewan,  and  this  day  the  King's  Bozee  .  .  . 
arrived  ...  to  each  of  whom  sent  two 
bottles  of  Rase-water,  and  a  gbuM  Hubble- 
bubble,  with  a  compliment.''— In  Wkedtr, 
i.  318. 

e.  1760.— See  (hrm,  i.  146. 

1811. — *' Cette  roanibre  do  fumor  est 
extrimement  commune  ...  on  la  nomme 
Rubbtl  da  BnbM."— &>/ryiu,  tom.  iiL 

1868. — "HiH  (the  Dvak'*)  favourite  jiipo 
in  a  huge  Hnbble-bnblda."— ir<UAic«»  Jdal, 
An /,<{).,  od.  1880,  p.  80. 

HUBSHEE,  n.p.  Ar.  P. 
Habs}ii^  'an  Abyssinian/  an  Ethiopian, 
a  ne^ro.  The  name  is  often  specifiuilly 
applied  to  the  chief  of  Jinjira  <in  tht- 
western  coast,  who  is  the  descendant  of 
an  Abyssinian  family. 

1298. — "There  are  numerous  cities  and 
villages  in  this  province  of  Abash,  and  many 
merchants." — Afnrco  Polo,  lind  ed.  ii.  425. 

fc.  1346.  -  "Babahia."  »ee  under 
COLOMBO.} 

15.'>3. — "At  thi.s  time,  .imong  certain 
Mourii,  who  came  to  sell  provisions  to  the 
shijis,  had  come  three  Abeshis  (Aku^\  of 
the  oounbry  of  the  Prester  John  .  •  *  — 
liarrm,  I.  ir.  4. 

fHil2.  -"Sent  away  the  Thomas  towards 
the  Habash  coast.**— 2>wMier«,  l,etUrM,  i.  160 : 
"The  HalNdi  shora.'*-iMtf.  i.  181. 

[c.  1661. — " ...  on  my  way  to  Gonder, 
the  cajpital  of  Hltbtfth.  or  Kingdom  of 
Kthiopia."— JJ<T«vr,  ed.  OnutaMey  2.] 

Irt73.— "  Cowis  Cawn,  an  Hobsy  or  Anbiao 
Cofrn,  (Gaffer)."— /'ryer,  147. 

1681.— "J/o^ettuu  .  ,  .  none  passim  no- 
minantur;   Tocftbulo  ab  Ambimu  indito, 

quilius  Habesh  colluviem  vcl  mixturam 
gentium  denotat." — Lvdolphi,  Hist.  Artkiop. 
lib.  i.  c.  i. 

U.'^^-eO.  — "  Tlie  Mfxjrs  are  also  fond  of 
having  Abysttiniau  slaves  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  HoMnr  Ooffrese."  —  Oroie. 
i.  148. 

1789. — "In  India  Negroes,  ffabtttinfant, 
Af>l>if  (I'.f.  Nuhians)  &c.  &c.  are  pniiiiis- 
cuously  calleil  Habashles  or  Habuuiutu. 
although  the  two  latter  are  no  negroes ;  and 
the  A'Mrt  and  Hsbashtt  differ  greatly  from 
one  another."  — A'bCc  to  Seir  MuUuqkain^ 
iii.  86. 

fl813.— ".  .  .  the  master  of  n  famfly 
adiiptx   a  slave,    frequently   a  TTsfTlhii 

Abvsssinian,  of  the  darkest  hue,  for  hiahsir." 

—  f'-.rf.tf,  Or.  M,,„.  2nd  e<i.  ii.  47:J.l 

1884.  —  "One  of  my  TiKctan  jK)nies  had 
short  curly  brown  hair,  ami  was  called  lioth 
by  my  senranti,  and  by  Dr.  CkmpbeU»  'a 
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**  I  understood  that  the  name  was  specific 
for  that  deHcription  of  pony  amongst  the 
traders." — Note     Sir  Jotejtk  Hooitr. 

HTTOK.    Properly  Ar.Aoif.  Ajost 

right;  a  lawful  claim;  a  "perquisite 
claimable  l>y  e.^talili.slied  usage. 

^1866. — "  The  difference  botwetjn  the  bazar 
pnoe,  and  the  amount  price  of  the  article 
•old.  is  the  huq  of  the  0ullal  (IMoU)."— 
Oot^fmi&M  ^<m  Ordtrly,  50.] 

HUGKEEM,         Ar.  — H.  hnhhn  ; 

a  ])liy.siciau.    (St-e  note  un<l<"i  HAKIM.) 

1622. — "I,  who  VtAd  thinking  little  or 
nothing  about  myself,  was  forthwith  put 

Stbem  into  the  bancb  of  an  ezoellent 
yiicuui,  a  natiTe  of  Shiraz,  who  then 
ppened  to  lie  at  Lar,  and  whose  name 
was  Hetim  Afnt't  jeinb.  The  word  hekim 
signifies  *  wise ' ;  it  is  a  title  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  to  all  those  learned  in 
madieal  matten.**— P.  Mta  VaUg,  iu  818. 

1673. — "  My  Attendance  is  engaged^  and 
a  BliUkm  of  Promises,  oould  I  restore  him  to 
his  Health,  laid  down  from  his  Wives, 

Children,  and  Holitions,  whD  all  (with  the 
Citizens,  as  I  coukl  hoiir  going  along)  pray 
to  God  that  the  Hackin  /W>iy/,  the  J- rani 
Ekxjtor,  might  kill  him  .  .  ."—Fnjer,  312. 

1837. — "  I  had  the  native  works  on  Materia 
Medica  collated  by  competent  Hakeems  and 
Moonshees."— JKoy^  Mindoo  Mtdkime,  25. 

wiii.T-TA,    g.     Canarese  Holetfa; 

the  same  as  Polea  (jnilanan)  (u.v.), 
equivalent  to  Pariah  (<i- v.).  Holeya^ 
lUdd-lalxmreTS  and  agreatic  serfs  of 
8.  Ganara ;  Pnhyan  l)eiiig  the  Malaya- 
lam  and  Parm'ifan  the  Tamil  form  of 
the  same  word.  Brohmans  derive  it 
from  hoU^  '  pollution ' ;  others  from 
holfi,  'laiui'  or  'soil,'  as  l)fiTi<^  thought 
to  be  autochthones  "(iiiurrock,  Man,  of 
8.  OanoTOy  i  173).  Tlie  last  derivation 
Ls  acce{)ted  in  the  Maiiras  Gloss.  For  an  I 
illustration  of  these  peoplej  see  BiciUer^ 
Man.  ofCoorg,  112.] 

1817.—".  .  .  a  HolliA  or  Pariar  King." 
—Wia»,  Hi$t,  Skddua,  1. 161. 

1874.—"  At  Mclkott.'i,  thu  chief  seat  of  the 
foUowera  of  K&manya  [Kamilnuja]  Ach&rya, 
and  at  the  firAhman  temple  at  Bailur,  the 
HWUIyan  or  Pareyam  have  the  ri^ht  of 
entering  the  temple  on  three  days  m  the 
year,  specially  set  ajjart  for  them."— Jf.  J» 
tVaUunue^  in  Ind.  AfUiq.  in.  191. 

UULWA,  s.  Ar.  haltpd  and  paldwa 
is  generic  for  sweetmeat,  and  the  word 
is  in  use  from  Constantinople  to 
CSskatta.  In  H.  the  word  represents 
a  partieular  elass,  9t  which  the  in- 


gredients are  milk,  sugar,  almond 
paste*  and  ghee  flavoured  \\  ith  carda- 
mom. "The  best  at  Bombay  is  im- 
ported from  Muskat "  (Birdicuwl). 

1672.  — "Co  qui  cstoit  plus  le  plaisant» 
e*estoit  tm  horame  (]ui  praoMoit  is  eorpe 

des  confitnriors,  loquel  avoit  une  chomiso 
qui  luy  desoendoit  aux  talons,  toute  cou- 
verte  d'alva,  c'eat  k  dire,  de  eoofltmie."— 
Journ.  d'Ant.  (Jadand,  i.  118. 

1673.  —" .  .  .  the  Widow  once  a  Moon  (to) 
go  to  the  Grave  with  her  Acqimintance  to 
repeat  the  doleful  DirgOf  after  which  she 
bentowa  Holway,  a  kmd  of  Baoramental 

Wafer  ;  and  entreat.^  their  Prayers  fOT  the 
Soul  of  the  Dejtarted." — Frytr,  94. 

1836.  — "A  cttrloos  cry  of  the  seller  of 
a  kind  of  sweetmeat  ('haliweh '),  composed 

of  treacle  fried  with  Home  other  ingredients, 
is  '  For  a  miil  !  O  sweetmeat !  .  .  .  children 
and  servants  often  steal  implements  of 
iron,  &c.,  from  the  house  .  .  .  and  give 
them  to  him  in  exchange.  .  ,  ,"^£nu. 
Mod.  Eg>tpt.,  ed.  1871,  ii.  15. 

HUMMATJL,  s.  Ar..  fiammdl,  a 
porter.  The  use  of  the  word  in  India 
IB  confined  to  the  west,  and  there  now 
commonly  indicates  a  palankin-hearer. 
The  word  .«<till  survivrs  in  parts  of 
Sicily  in  the  form  camallu=It.  'fac- 
chino,'  a  reHo  of  the  Saracenic  occupa- 
tion. In  Andalusia  alhamel  now 
meauB  a  man  who  lets  out  a  bogsaga 
horse ;  and  the  word  is  also  hbmT  m 
MoTOOoo  in  the  same  way  (JDoaqr). 

c.  1350. — "Those  nwtics  whom  they  call 
<»Ama.11«  (etimallot),  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  burdens,  and  also  to  carry  men  and 
wniiKii  cm  their  shoulders  in  litters,  Much  a-* 
are  mentioned  in  Canticles :  '  J'Wru/um  Jn-lt 
tibi  Soiomou  df  li^nis  Liltani,'  whereby  is 
meant  a  portable  htter  such  as  I  used  to  be 
carried  in  at  Zayton,  and  in  India." — John 
de'  Marignollt,  in  Caihat/,  kc,  366. 

inr>}.  "To  the  XaUndar  (see  SHA- 
BUNDER)  (ut  Ormuz)  for  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  discharging  stores,  and  for  the 
ainals  who  serve  in  the  custom-hoiute."— 
S.  Boldho,  7om5o^  108. 

1691.  —  "His  honour  was  carried  by  the 
Amaals,  i.^.  the  Pahmkyn  hearers  12  in 
number,  sitting  in  Us  Fslankjm.' — Felm- 
<(/■«,  V.  266. 

1711.— "Hamalage,  or  Ct>oloy-hiro,  at  1 
co:  (SCO   (K)8BECK)   for   every  mannd 

Tabrees."— Tariff  in  I.<«-l;in\  '213. 

1750-60.—"  The  Hamauls  or  porters,  who 
make  a  livelihood  of  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  warehoiwes."— Orcwr,  i.  120. 

1809. — "The  palankeen-lKjarers  are  here 
called  hamauls  (a  word  signifying  carrier) 
.  .  .  these  people  come  diiefly  from  the 
Mahratta  oountiy,  and  are  of  tiie  osesidir 
or  agiioultaral  oaste."«->Jfah<i  Gtakmt  2. 
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1813. — For  HMn^"W  at  Bumora,  see  Mil- 

1S40.  — "The  hamals  proaned  under  the 
weight  of  their  procioux  load,  the  Apostle 
of  Uie  Ganges"  (Dr.  Duff  to  yi'\i).~-Smith's 
Life  of  Dr.  JiJtn  IIVW,  1878,  p.  282. 

lg77._"The  stately  inm  gat©  enclosing 
the  front  gunien  of  tho  Ruieian  ' Embaiwy 
was  baset  bj  a  motley  crowd.  .  .  .  HamalB, 
or  itreet  porten,  Mnt  double  tUMkr  the 
burden  of  neavy  trunkB  and  boxes,  would 
come  now  and  then  up  one  or  othar  of  the 
two  seni i c i nj  11  lar  ft vonucH. " — LttHt/rom  Con- 
tUuUinoplef  in  Tiwuit  May  7. 

HUMMINO-BIBD,  &  Thu  name 

is  jHipularlv  applied  in  some  part,s  of 
India  to  tke  auu-birda  (sub-faui.  Nec- 

HUMP,  s-  Talrntta  ]uiin])s'nre 
the  salted  humps  of  ludiau  oxen 
exported  from  that  citj.  (See  under 
BDFPAIO.) 

HX7B0ABBA,  HISCABA,  a. 

Hind,  harkdrd,  'a  nwiienmT,  a  eonrier ; 
an  emiaaary,  a  injr*  (fyiUon).  The 
etymology,  according  to  the  «inie 
authority,  is  /lar,  'every,'  luir,  'h\m- 
imml'  The  word  beeame  very  familiar 
in  the  Qilcliristian  spoiling  Hurkaru, 
from  the  existence  of  a  Calcutta  news- 
paper lieariiig  that  title  (Bengal 
Hurkaru,  generally  enunciate<l  l>y  ni)ii- 
Indiaiis  a."  Hiirk^ro6\  for  tliR  tirsl  CO 
years  (jf  last  t  t'iitiiry,  or  tlirri-a'ioiit.s. 

1747.  — "  Given  to  the  Ircaras  fur  bringing 
news  of  the  Engaffement.  (Pag.)  4  3  0."— 
Fnrt  St  Ihii'i'd,  Kxf^ntft  oj  the  Paymader, 
under  Junmiry.  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

1748.  — "The  city  of  Daooa  is  in  the 

utnuwt  confusion  on  account  of  .  .  .  adTioea 

of  a  large  force  M  ihr  itUus  coming  by  way 
of  tho  Sundorbunda,  and  that  they  were 
Adranced  a.s  far  as  olllldra  Col,  when  flmt 
descried  by  their  Hurcurrahs."  — In  Lour;,  4. 

1767. — "  1  beg  you  to  send  mo  a  good 
aloeiA  who  understnndii  the  Portognese 
luiglHIge." — I>ctter  in  fi-^s,  IfiP. 

„  *'Bizoars  or  Api^'  —JOkl.  161; 
[and  cooip.  91). 

]7rn.  -  "The  head  Harcar  retained,  and 
tuld  me  this  as  well  as  several  other  oecretFt 
very  tisetal  to  ne,  which  I  got  from  him  by 
dint  of  money  anid.some  ram."— Letter  of 
Capt.  Martinwkite,  in  Xoa^,  200. 

(1772.— "Hareama."  (See  under  DAM- 
YET.)] 

1780. — "One  diiy  the  march  a  Hir- 

OUrah  came  up  and  iltlivured  him  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Baillie."— Letter  of  T.  MuHro, 
in  Life,  u  26. 


1803. --"The  hircarras  reported  the 
cncmv  to  \yo  at  Bokerdun.'— Letter  of  A, 

M'e/UnUff,  ibid.  348. 

c.  1810. — '*  We  were  met  at  the  entrance 
of  TiiUHXj's  dorainiouH  by  four  hircarrahs. 
or  soldierx,  whom  the  Sultan  sent  as  a  guard 
to  conduct  us  safely." — Mi$$  EdgeuMrtk, 
Uimf  Ji^im.  Mils  Edgeworth  has  oddly 
misused  the  word  here. 

1813.  — "The  contrivances  of  tho  native 
haloarraha  and  spiee  to  oonoeal  a  letter  are 
extremely  clever,  and  the  neasnrea  they 

fro(]uentIy  adopt  to  elude  tho  vigilance  of 
an  enemy  are  equally  extnordinary." — 
Forbes,  Or.  J/m.iT.  129;  [oomiiare  2nd  ed. 
i.  64 ;  iL  201]  . 

HnBTATJL,B.  Hind,  from  SktWi- 
talak<u,  hartdl,  hanUU^  yeUow  arsenic, 

orpiment. 

c.  1347.— Ihn  Batuta  seema  <xldly  to  con- 
found it  with  camphor.  "The  best  (cam- 
phor) called  in  the  ooontxy  iteelf  e<-hinlile, 
u  tiiat  whidi  attains  the  Ugfaest  degree  of 

cold."-iv.  241. 

c.  1759.—" .  .  .  hartal  and  Cotch,  Earth- 
Oil  and  Wood-OiL  .  .  ."—List  of  Burmeee 
Prodneta,  to  Dalrympl^§  Or.  JUptt.  L  100. 

BU&ABA,  tt.p.  Tilis  name  haa  two 
quite  distinct  uaee. 

(a.)  Pers.  Hazdra.  It  i-i  u.s^'d  as  ii 
generic  name  for  a  number  of  tribe.s 
occupying  some  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  Afglmnistiin,  chiefly  N.W.  and  S  W. 
of  Kabul.  These  tribes  are  in  no 
respect  Afghan,  but  are  in  fact  must 
or  all  of  tiiem  Mongol  in  featovea^  and 
some  of  them  also  in  lan^niage.  The 
term  at  one  time  appears  to  have  been 
used  more  generally  for  a  variety  of 
the  wilder  dans  in  the  higher  hill 
countries  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Oxns 
basin,  much  as  in  Scotland  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  they  spoke  of  '*the 
clans."  It  a])pear9  to  l>e  merely  from 
the  Pcrs.  haztlr,  1000.  The  regiments,  po 
to  speak,  of  the  Mongol  hostaof  Ching* 
hiz  and  his  immediate  suooeeaors  were 
called  hazaraa,  and  if  we  accept  the 
belief  that  tlie  Hasdros  of  Afghanistan 
were  }>redatory  bands  of  those  hosts 
who  settled  in  that  region  (in  fav  iur 
of  which  there  is  a  g(xxi  aeal  to  l»e 
siiid),  this  name  is  intelligible.  If  so, 
its  application  to  the  nonoHongol 
people  of  Waklian,  ^v:c.,  must  have 
been  a  later  transfer.  [See  the  dis- 
cussion by  Bellew,  who  points  ont 
that  "amongst  themselveji  this  people 
never  use  the  term  Haztirah  as  their 
national  api>ellation,  and  yet  they  liave 
no  name  tor  their  people  aa  a  nation. 
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They  are  only  known  amongst  theni- 
aelves  by  the  namee  of  their  principal 
tribes  and  the  dans  subordinate  to 
them  respectively."  (fiau*  of  Afghani- 
itan,  114.)] 

c  1480.— "The  Haitra,  Takdari,  and  all 

the  other  tribes  ha>nng  seen  this,  quietly 
submitted  to  his  authority."— Tar/f-Adn- 
yOaia.  in  JSiliotj  i.  303.  For  Takdari  we 
•hoola  probably  read  2iokmUu%;  and  see 
Mam  Pol»,  Bk.  I.  eh.  18»  aoteoik  Nigudaru. 

c.  1S05. — Kabul  "on  the  west  has  the 
moontain  distrioto,  in  which  are  Atoated 
KaniM  and  Oh<kr.  lliie  monatdnoiis  tract 

i-f  at  pro-^ent  occupied  and  inhabited  hy  the 
Hasaraaud  Nukderi  tribes.  "—AtAer,  p.  136. 

IfiOB. — "Mim  Ababeker,  the  ruler  and 

tyrant  of  Kitshghar,  had  !>eized  all  the 
tapper  Hazaras  of  BndiikhiiMn."—Erj»i  iii€  » 
Jidfj^r  and  HuinAi/nn,  i.  '287.  HasAraJdt 
bdlAcUM.  The  upper  districts  in  Pftdakhfth<<n 
were  called  Ilazdras."  Enldne'a  note.  He 
is  usinc^  the  Tnr'tih  RiishliV.  But  is  not  the 
word  Uaz6ras  here, 'the  clans,'  used  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  h%fateiMl  diatriota  oerapied  by 
them! 

[c.  1800.— *' The  HazarahB  arc  the  de- 
scendantH  of  the  Chaghatai  army,  sent  by 
Manku  l^jSAa  to  the  assistance  of  HuUku 
.  .  .  They  possess  horses,  sheep  and 
goats.  They  are  mvided  iato  factions,  each 
eoretons  of  what  they  can  obtain,  deceptive 
in  thoir  common  intorcourso  and  their  qon- 
ventions  of  amity  saTour  of  the  wolf." — Aln, 
ed.  JwnMU,  iL  408.] 

(b.)  A  mountain  district  in  the  ex- 
treme N.W.  of  the  Punjab,  of  which 
Abbottdbtid,  called  after  its  founder, 
General  James  Abbott,  is  the  British 
bead-qittrfc«r.  The  name  of  this 
region  apparently  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Hazdra*  in  the  tribal  sense,  but 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in  this  auarter, 
called  in  Sanskrit  Ahhmlra,  ana  figur- 
ing in  Ptolemy,  Arrian  and  Curtius 
as  the  kingdom  of  Kinff  AUwH.  [See 
JTCMMtt^  /ii«MMir^iuUa»  68l] 

HUZOOR,  8.  Ar.  huzar,  *the 
preaenee';  need  by  natives  aa  a 
respectful  way  of  talking  of  or  to 
exalt^  personages,  to  or  of  their 
master,  or  occasionally  of  any  Euro- 

Saan  gentleman  in  nreaence  of  another 
uropean.  [The  allied  words  hazrat 
and  $u:uri  are  used  in  kindred  senses 
as  in  tlie  ezamides.] 

[1787.— "You  will  send  to  theHnsaooran 
acooout  particular  of  the  aasessment  payable 
by  eaeh  rvot.**— AMeswi  of  Tippoo,  in 

Lfigan,  Mafnfxir.  iii.  125. 

[1813.—"  The  Mahrattaoavalryare  divided 
into  wfeialefaMMe:  the 


hold  troops  called  the  ktiMrti-jHKjiikj  are 
reckoned  very  superior  to  the  ordmary  hOBM. 
.  .  ."—ForfM'j,  Or.  .1^  w. '2nd  ed.  i.  344. 

[1824. — "  The  employment  of  that  singular 
description  of  officers  called  Hoiooriiui,  or 
senrante  of  the  pwieeneeu  by  the  Mehmtta 
prinoee  of  Oentnu  India,  hM  I 


from  the  usag'es  of  the  Poona  court,  ffuzoor- 
iahs  are  personal  attendants  of  the  chief, 
generally  of  his  own  tribe,  and  are  usually 
of  respectable  parentage ;  agreatproiKirtiaa- 
are  hereditary  fbllowere  of  the  fimiily  of  the 
prince  they  son-e.  .  .  .  Thoy  are  the  usual 
envoys  to  subjoctn  on  occaaiona  of  importanoe. 
.  .  .  Their  appearance  Rupereedes  all  other 
authority,  ana  dieobedieaoe  to  the  orden 
they  convey  is  termed  an  aeCef  rebeffion.** — 
Malcolm,  Ventral  India,  2nd  ed.  i.  536  seq. 

[1826.— "Theee  men  of  authority  bcdns 
aware  that  I  wasaBoogWie,  orone  attached 

to  the  suite  of  a  great  man,  received  me  with 
due  respect."- ^aiujamiur  Uari,  ed.  1873, 
i,40.]  > 

HTSON.   (See  under  TEA.) 


IDALCAN,  HIDALCAN.  and 
sometimes  IDALXA,  n.p.  The  title 
by  which  the  Portuguese  distinguiahed 
tlie  kings  of  the  Mahommedaaaynaitj 
of  Bijapur  which  rase  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  centui^  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Bfthman^  kingdom  of  the  Deccan. 
These  names  represented  'Adil  Khdn^ 
the  title  of  the  founder  before  he  be- 
came king,  more  generally  called  by 
the  Porti^iese  the  SalMio  (q.v.X  anH 
*Adil  Sliahy  the  distinctive  stjrle  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  dynasty.  The  Portu- 
guese commonly  called  their  kingdom 
Bala^iit  (q.T.). 

1510.— "The  Hidaleaa  entered  the  city 
(Goa)  with  great  feativityand  rejoicings,  and 
went  to  the  oaitle  to  see  what  the  shipa 
were  doing,  and  thsfe,  uiside  and  out,  he 
fonsd  Uie  dead  Voors,  whom  Timoja  had 
.slain;  and  round  about  them  ttiL-  bnithen* 
and  parents  and  wivon,  raiding  great  wailii^ 
and  lamentations,  thus  the  leetiTity  of  tSe 
Hidaleaa  was  oelehrated  by  weepmge  and 
wailings  ...  so  that  he  sent  JoSo  Machado 
tf)  the  Glovemor  to  sj>eak  about  terms  of 
peace.  .  .  .  The  Governor  replied  that  Goa 
belonged  his  lord  the  K.  of  Portugal, 
and  that  he  would  hold  no  pefhce  with  him 
(Hidaloan)  unless  he  de&reraa  up  the  city 
with  all  its  torritorici.  .  .  .  With  which 
reply  btick  went  Jouo  Machado,  and  the 
Hidaloan  on  hearing  it  was  left  amaaed, 
saying  that  our  pemde  were  sons  of  the 
derfl.  .  .  ."— Owtes,  H.  96. 
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1616.— "HydaJcan."  See  under  SABAIO. 

Ui46.— "  TVelado  de  contrato  que  ho 
Qouornador  Doni  Johao  do  Craatro  ffeex  com 
O  i-'^n't  que  d'antes  se  cbamaTa  Idalcfto." 
— Tombo,  in  Suhitidiot,  39. 

1663.— "And  as  those  Governors  grew 
weary  of  obeying  the  King  of  Daquem 
(Deccan),  thoy  conspired  amon^  themselves 
that  each  should  appropriate  his  own  lands 
.  .  .  and  the  great-grandfutlior  of  this 
Adelham  who  now  reigoa  wan  one  of  those 
uaptjiins  who  rerolted ;  he  was  a  Txvrk  hy 
nation  and  died  in  the  year  ir>:i5  ;  a  very 
powerful  man  ho  was  always,  but  it  was 
horn  him  that  we  twice  took  by  force  of 
anna  this  city  of  Qoa,  .  .  ."— </«ma,  f .,35r- 
[And  comp.  LintdMen^  Hak.  8oo.  li.  199.] 
N.B.  — It  was  the  .«m/nflf  of  the  dynasty  who 
died  in  l;»;Jf. ;  the  original  'Adil  Khia  (or 
Sabaio)  died  in  1510,  just  before  the  attack 
of  (Sroa  V»y  the  Portuguese. 

ir>94-5'  — "There  are  three  dtstinot  States 
in  the    Dakliin.     The  Nlzim-ul-Mttlkiya, 

'AiiiilSUaiiya>  and  Kuiba-l-Mulkiya.  Tlie 
settled  rale  among  them  waa,  that  if  a 
foreitrn  army  entered  their  eoantry,  Uiey 
united  their  forces  and  fought,  nofcwitho 

stiinding  the  dissensions  and  quarrels  they 
bad  among  themselves.  It  was  also  the 
role,  that  when  their  forces  wore  united, 
Ni/im-ul-Mnlk  commanded  the  centre,  'Adil 
Khan  the  ritcht.  and  Kuthn-LMtdk  the  left. 
This  rule  was  now  o>»sorved,  and  an  im- 
mense force  had  been  collected.  "—^*6o*- 
JfHimtj  in  Bllict,  vi.  181. 

8.     Ar.    Iindni,  'an 
exemplar,  aleader'  (from  a  root  sipi- 

fviug  'to  aim  at,  to  follow  after'),  a 
title  it'dmiaillv  applied  to  the  Caliph 
{Kluilija)  or  '  Vicegi-rent,'  or  SwcciMSor, 
who  ifl  the  head  of  Islam.   The  title 
"is  also  given— in  it.>4  religious  inii»ort 
only— to  the  heads  oi  the  lour  orthodox 
sects  . . .  and  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
Still,  to  the  ordinary  finu  tiDiiary  t^f  a 
mosque  who  leads  in  the  daily  prayers 
of  the  congregation"  (i>r.  Badger,  0m4n, 
App.  A.).    The  title  has  l)een  perha])s 
most  fami1i.tr  to  Anglo-Indian^  that 
of  the  Priuees  of  Uumu,  "r  "  Imaums 
of  Muscat,"  as  they  wen?  .  nnim  .nly 
termed.    This  title  tlu-y  d-  rivea  finni 
being  the  heads  of  a  sect  {Ibdiihiya) 
holding  peculiar  doctrine  as  to  the 
Imamate,  and  rejecting  the  Caliphate 
of  Ali  «»r  his  successors.     It  has  not 
been  assumed  by  the  Princes  them- 
selves since  Said  bin  Ahmad  who  died 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  but 
wns  alwavs' applied  by  the  Engli.sh  to 
Sill  V  id  Siild,  who  reigned  for  62  years, 
dying  in  1856.    Since  then,  and  snicc 
the  sej«iration  of  the  dominions  of  the 
dymisty  iu  Omuu  and  in  Africa,  the 
title  ImAm  has  no  longer  been  used. 


It  is  a  singular  thins  that  in  an 
article  on  Zanzibar  in  the  J.  R.  Geog, 
Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  by  the  late  Col.  Sykes, 
the  Sultan  is  always  called  the  Imaun, 
[of  which  other  examples  will  he  foona 
below]. 

1673.— "  At  niu'htwe  saw  J/"W/ffr,  whose 
vaat  and  horrid  Mountains  no  iShade  but 
Heaven  does  hide.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  this 
countr)'  is  culled  Imaum,  who  ia  goardian 
at  Mahiim''t'sTotnh,  and  OQ  wbomismvolTed 
the  ri^:^lit  of  Cafiph.flnp  according  tO  the 
Ottoman  belief."— /"rye/-,  220. 

[1753.— **Theiie  people  are  Ifafaommedana 
of  a  particular  sec  t  .  .  .  they  are  subject  to 
an  Imaa,  who  has  absolute  authority  over 
them."— JTatHMy,  iii.  67. 

[1901.— Of  the  B«.nib;ty  Kojas.  "  there 
were  only  12  Imane,  the  lujit  of  the  number 
.  .  .  having  disappeared  withovt  i«ne."— 
Timet,  Api^  12.] 

UAtJMBASRA,  &     This  is  a 

hybrid  word  Imam -bard,  in  which 
the  last  part  is  Uie  Hindi  bdrd^  ]an 
enclosure,  &c.  It  is  applied  to  a  miild' 
ing  nminUuiud  l  y  Shi'a  communities 
in  India  for  the  expres.s  purpose  of 
celelu-aiing  the  mohumim  ceremonies 
(aee  H0B80N-J0BS0N).  Tlie  sepulchni 
of  the  Founder  and  his  family  is  often 
combined  with  this  object.  The  Im- 
ambara  of  the  Nawab  Asaf-Qd;^QlA 
at  Liicknow  is,  or  jvas  till  the  siege  of 
lRr»8,  prol.alily  the  most  magnificent 
modern  Oriental  structure  in  India. 
It  united  with  the  obje.  ts  already 
mentioned  a  mos»iue,  a  <  ollege,  and 
apartmeuta  for  the  members  of  the 
religious  estahlishment  The  great  liall 
is  "conceived  on  so  ^xad  a  scale,"  says 
Fergiisson,  "as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  with 
the  buildings  of  an  earlier  age."  The 
central  part  of  it  forms  a  vault.  <1  apart^ 
ment  of^ lf52  feet  long  by  53i  wide. 

[1837.— *' In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
see  the  Bmannbsrau'*— if**  JStkn,  Up  Mr 
UotnUrgt  u  87.] 

IMPALE      It  is  startling  to  find 

an  injuni  tion  to  impale  criminals  triven 
by  an  English  governor  (VansitUrt, 
ajiparently)  little  more  than  a  centniy 
ago.  [See  GALUETR.] 

1764.__"I  request  thiit  y>n  will  j^ivo 
orders  to  the  Naib  of  Dacca'  to  send  some 
of  the  Factory  Scf>oy»  along  with  Sf >nio  of  his 
own  people,  to  apprehend  U»e  said  murderers 
.ind  to  impale  them,  which  will  be  very 
sorviceablototradors."— r/i^-  tfovrrnor  of  Fori 
I r» to  the  Nawab  ;  in  Long,  389. 

1768-71.— "The  puniahmenti  faflietod  at 
Batavia  are  exoeenTely  leverok  espeowUy 
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such  OB  fall  uprin  the  Indiarus.  Impalement 
ii  the  chief  and  most  torriblo." — Stavorimis, 
i.  288.  This  writer  praoeedi  to  giTe  a 
deeoription  of  fbe  bombl*  fmrnm,  whioli 
be  witpewed. 

INAUM,  ENAUM,  s.  Ar.  m'dw, 
*  a  gift'  (from  a  superior),  *a  favour,' 
but  especially  in  India  a  j^ift  of  rent- 
free  land :  also  laud  so  held.  In'amdar, 
tlw  bolder  of  snch  lands.  A  fall  detail 
of  the  different  kinds  of  {n'dmj  especially 
among  the  Mahrattasi  will  be  found  in 
IFtbon,  8.y.  The  word  ia  also  used  in 
Western  India  for  backsheesh  (q.v.). 
This  use  is  said  to  liave  given  rise  to  a 
little  mistake  ou  the  part  of  an  £Dglish 
political  trailer  some  80  or  40  years 
ago,  when  tliere  had  btn'u  some  agita- 
tion regarding  the  in'am  lands  and  the 
alleged  harshness  of  the  Goyenunent 
in  dealing  with  such  claims.  The 
traveller  reported  that  the  public  feel- 
ing in  the  west  of  India  was  so 
strong  on  this  subject  that  his  very 
j)alanKin-bearerH  at  tin*  end  of  their 
Stage  invariably  joined  thfir  hands  in 
supplication,  shouting,  ''In'am  1  In'aml 

saiibi" 

INDIA,  INDIES,  n.p.  A  book 
might  be  written  on  this  name.  We 
can  coly  notice  a  few  points  in  con- 
nection witli  it. 

It  is  not  easy,  if  it  be  possible,  to  find 
a  truly  native  Hindu)  name  for  the 
wh<de  I  ountry  which  we  call  India  ; 
but  the  concrption  certainly  existed 
from  an  early  date.  BhdrtUa/oanha 
is  used  apparentlv  in  the  Purftnas 
with  sonK'tnin<,'  lil^e  this  conception. 
Jatiibiuiwlpa,  a  term  belonging  to  the 
mythical  cosmography,  is  used  in  the 
Buddhist  Inwk.H,  and  sometimes,  by  the 
natives  of  the  south,  even  now.  The 
accuracy  of  the  definitions  of  India  in 
some  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors 
shows  the  existence  of  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  country  that  we  have 
now;  a  conception  also  obvious  in 
tho  nuKb's  of  spe«*«  h  of  Hwen  T'.sang 
and  the  other  Chinese  pilgrims^  The 
Atoka  inscriptions,  c.  B.C.  250,  had 
enumerated  Indian  kingd<mis  covering 
a  considerable  part  of  tlie  coTiception, 
and  in  the  ereat  inscription  at  Tanjore, 
of  the  lltn  century  A.D.,  which  in- 
cidontally  mentions  the  cotKiuest  (real 
or  imaginary)  of  a  great  (lart  of  India, 
by  the  king  of  Tanjore,  Vira-Chola, 
the  same  system  ia  followed.    In  a 


copperplate  of  the  Uth  century,  by  the 
Cnalukya  dynasty  erf  Kalyana,  we  find 
the  expression  "from  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bridge"  (Ind.  Antiq.  i.  81),  i.e.  the 
Bridge  of  Rama,  or  *  Aaam's  Bridge,'  as 
our  maps  have  it  And  Mahommedan 
definitions  as  old,  and  with  the  name, 
will  be  found  l>elow.  Under  the  Hindu 
kings  of  Vijayanagara  also  (firom  the 
14th  century)  inscriptions  indicate  all 
India  by  like  expressions. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  without 
doubt  (Skt.)  Sindhuy  *the  sea,'  and 
thence  the  (Jreat  River  on  the  West, 
and  the  country  on  its  banks,  which 
we  still  call  SindK.*  Bv  a  change 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  various  parts  of  India  itself, 
this  name  exchanged  the  initial  sibilant 
for  an  aspirate,  and  )>ecaaie  (eventually) 
in  Persia  Hindu,  and  so  passed  oti  to 
the  Greeka  and  Latins,  viz.  'Udol  for 
the  people,  'IrMt  for  the  river,  'IrSury^ 
and  India  fur  tlu*  country  on  it8  banks. 
Given  this  name  for  the  western  tract, 
and  the  conception  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  which  we  have  alludfKi,  the 
name  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners  natur- 
ally but  gradually  spread  to  the  whole. 

Some  nave  imuined  that  tbe  name 
of  the  land  of  Nod  ('wandering'),  to 
which  Cain  is  said  to  have  migrated, 
and  which  has  the  same  consonants, 
is  but  a  form  of  this  ;  which  is  worth 
noting,  as  this  ideji  Inay  have  had  to 
do  with  the  curious  statement  in  some 
medieval  vrriters  (e.g.  John  Iforignolli) 
that  certain  cvi^tern  races  were  "the 
descendants  of  Cain."  In  the  form 
Hidhu  ^HinduSf  sec  Encycl.  Bibl.  ii. 
2109]  India  appears  in  the  gre^it 
cuneiform  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Darius  Uystaspes  near  Persepolia, 
coupled  with  Qaadra  (t.«.  Oandhdra^ 
or  the  Peshawar  country),  and  no 
doubt  still  in  some  decree  restricted 
in  its  application.  In  the  Hebrew  «f 
Esther  i.  1,  and  viii.  d,  the  form  is 
Hod{d)u,  or  perhaps  rather  Hiddi'i  (see 
also  FerUsol  below).  The  first  Greek 
writers  to  speak  of  India  and  the 
Indians  were  Heeataeus  of  Miletus, 
Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  (b.c.  c.  500,  c. 

*  In  moat  of  the  important  Aiietir  langaagm 
the  ume  word  indic«t4vi  the  See  or  »  River  of  tho 
first  cla«w  ;  r.^.  SimlAu  an  hpr«  ;  In  We«t«ni  Tibet 
Hf/amtM  and  Samandrang  (corr.  of  8kt.  aamtdwfra) 
'the  Sea,'  which  are  applied  to  the  Indus  and  8ut- 
lej  («<»e  /  ii.  Grog.  Sik.  xxiii.  S4-S5) ;  Hebrew  j^w, 
appli*-<l  both  to  the  xea  and  to  the  Nile ;  Ar.  JiiriAr; 
Pero.  daryd;  MongoL  dalai^  fto.    Campm  the 
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440,  c  400).  The  last,  tkuugh  reoeat- 
ing  more  wtAm  than  Uerodotiu,  anowB 

41  truer  coii<  option  of  what  India  was. 

Before  going  further,  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  India  itself  la  a  Latin 
lorm,  and  does  not  appear  in  a  Oreek 
writer,  we  believe,  before  Lucian  and 
Polynnua,  both  writers  of  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century.  Tlie  Oreek  form 
is  ii  Muc^,  or  elae  'The  Land  of  the 
IndiaDB.' 

The  name  of  'India'  iprakd  not 

only  from  its  original  application,  as 
denoting  the  country  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  whole  peninsula 
lietween  (and  iududing)  the  valleys  of 
Indus  and  G.in«»es  ;  out  also  in  a 
vaguer  way  to  all  the  regions  beyond. 
The  comprouiise  b^ween  the  vaguer 
and  the  more  |)recise  use  of  the  term 
is  seen  in  Ptolemy,  where  the  bound- 
aries of  the  true  India  are  defined,  on 
the  whole,  with  surprising  exactness,  as 
*  India  within  the  Gauges,'  wliiLst  the 
darker  r^ions  beyond  appear  as  '  India 
beyond  we  Oanges.'  And  this  double 
conception  of  India,  as  ' India  Proper' 
(as  we  may  call  it),  and  India  in  the 
vaguer  sense,  has  deMended  to  our  own 
time. 

So  vague  l)erame  the  conception 
in  the  *dark  ages'  that  the  name 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  witli  Asia,  'Europe,  Africa, 
and  ludi^'  forming  the  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Earlier  than  this,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  tendency  to  discrimi- 
nate ditferi'Tit  Indi.us,  in  a  form 
distinct  from  Ptolemy's  Inlra  et  extra 
Gangem;  and  the  tenns  India  Majors 
Ttidia  Minor  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
4th  century.  As  was  natural  where 
there  was  so  little  knowledg(%  the 
application  of  these  terms  was  various 
and  oscillating,  1)\it  tlu-y  continued  to 
hold  their  ground  for  1000  years,  and 
in  the  later  centuries  of  that  period 
we  generally  find  a  third  India  also, 
and  a  tendency  (of  which  the  roots  go 
liack,  as  ftur  at  least  as  Virgil's  time) 
to  place  one  of  the  three  in  Africa. 

It  is  this  <Mmi"ej»tion  of  a  twofoM  or 
threefold  India  Liiat  has  given  us  and 
the  other  nations  of  Eurot)e  the  ver- 
nacular expressions  in  plural  form 
which  hold  their  ground  to  this  day : 
the  Indim,  les  Indet,  (It.)  le  Iniit,  ftc. 

And  we  may  add  further,  that  China 
is  called  by  Friar  Odoric  T^[)per  India 
{India  iiuperwr)^  whilst  Mangnolli  calls 
it  India  Magna  and  if  mdsmmi^  and  oiUs 


Malabar  India  IWw^  and  Indif 
Inferior, 

There  was  yet  another,  and  an 
Oriental,  application  of  the  term  India 
to  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  the  people 
of  Basra  still  call  Hind ;  and  which  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  connects  with  the  fact 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  confounded 
Obillali  in  that  region  with  the  HaviUi 
of  Qenesis.    ^See  Cathau,  <Scc.,  55,  note.) 

In  the  worlc  of  the  dninese  traveller 
Hweii  T'.sang  again  we  find  that  by 
him  and  his  co-religionists  a  plurality 
of  Indias  was  recognised,  t.e.  five,  viz. 
North,  Gentxal,  Bast^  South,  and  West. 

Here  w<>  may  remark  how  two 
names  grew  out  of  the  ori^ual  SincUiu. 
The  aspirated  and  Persianised  form 
Rind,  as  applied  to  the  great  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  parsed  to  the 
Arabe.  But  when  they  invaded  the 
vallev  of  the  Indus  and  found  it  called 
Simlkn,  they  adoj)t4'd  that  name  in  the 
form  Sinii^  and  thenceforward  'Hind 
and  Sind*  were  habitually  distinguished, 
though  generally  coupled,  and  con« 
ceived  as  two  parts  of  a  oreat  whole. 

Of  the  application  of  India  to  an 
Ethiopian  region,  an  anplication  of 
which  indications  extena  over  1500 
years,  we  have  not  space  to  speak  here. 
On  this  and  on  the  medieval  plurality 
of  Indias  reference  may  be  made  to 
two  notes  on  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  voL 
ii.  pp.  419  and  485. 

Tne  vague  extension  of  the  term 
India  to  whidi  we  have  referred, 
survives  in  another  form  besides  that 
in  the  use  of  '  Jnd»M.'  India^  to  each 
European  nation  which  has  nimsossioTis 
in  the  £ast,  may  be  saio,  without 
much  inaeeoracy,  to  mean  in  eolloanlal 
use  that  part  of  the  East  in  wnich 
their  ovm  possessions  lie.  Thus  to  the 
Portuguese,  Itidia  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  the  West  Coast  only.  In  their 
writers  of  the  ICth  and  17th  century 
a  distinction  is  made  between  Indioy 
the  territory  of  the  Portuguese  and 
their  imnjeiliate  neighbours  on  the 
West  f^>ast,  and  Moqor,  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul  To  the  Dutch- 
man Indiia  means  Java  and  its  depend- 
encies. To  the  Spaniard,  if  we  mistake 
not,  India  is  Manilla.  To  the  Qaul 
are  not  let  Indet  Pondieherry,  Chander- 
nagore,  and  R(?union  ? 

As  regards  the  West  Indies,  this 
expression  originates  in  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  great  Admiial  himielf,  who 
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in  his  memorable  enterprise  was  aeek- 
ingi  and  thought  he  haa  found,  a  new 
route  to  the 'Indias'  by  sailing  weat 
ioatead  of  east.  His  discoveries  were 
to  Sjviin  th^  Indie^s,  until  it  gradually 
became  manifest  that  they  were  not 
identical  with  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
euti  and  then  th^  became  the  Wml- 
Indie$. 

Lidian  is  a  name  which  has  been 
carried  still   further   abroad  ;  from 

being  applied,  as  a  matU  r  of  «  nurse, 
to  the  natives  of  the  irilauds,  suiiposed 
ci  India,  discovered  by  Columbus,  it 
naturally  passed  to  the  natives  of  the 
adjoining  coutiueuti  till  it  came  to  be 
the  fimmiar  name  of  all  the  tribes 
between  (and  sometimes  even  includ- 
ing) tli*^  Esquimaux  of  the  North  and 
the  Palagunians  of  the  South. 

This  abuse  no  doubt  has  led  to  oar 
hesitation  in  applying  the  tfrm  to  a 
native  of  India  itseli.  We  use  the 
adjective  Indiany  but  no  modem 
Tgngiifhimm  who  hiM  had  to  do  with 
India  ever  s]>eak.s  of  a  man  of  that 
country  as  *  an  Indian.'  Forrest,  in  hi.s 
Voyage  to  Mergui,  uses  the  inelegant 
wonl  Iiuiostani^r< :  but  in  India  itt^*lf  a 
Hindnstaiii  meaosi  as  has  been  indi- 
cated under  that  word,  a  native  of  the 
upper  Qangetic  valley  and  adjoining 
district."*.  Among  tlu-  Greeks  'an 
Indian'  {'Mi>t)  ac([uired  a  notable 
nedfic  application,  viz.  to  an  elqvhaint 
mivw  or  malimit  (q.v.). 

B.C.  c.  486.  — "?ay.-i  Darin-  the  King:  By 
^epaco  t)f  Onnazd  these  (arc)  the  countries 
whioi  I  havo  acquired  bendes  Persia.  I 
have  established  ni7  power  over  them.  They 
have  brotight  tribotSB  to  me.  That  wUon 
has  been  s.iici  to  them  by  mc  thoy  havo  i 
done.  Thoy  have  ofwyed  my  law.  Medea  j 
.  .  .  Arachotia  (Harau(ntuJi),  Satta^ydia 
iThatagusk),  Gandari*  (OaiUm),  India 
(Hidnah).  .  .  ."—On  flie  Toob  of  Daiiut 
at  Nakhah-i-BustMB,  ■••  Jtowfuum't  Stnd, 

iv.asa 

B.o.  o.  440.— **lkwtwmrd  of  India  liet  a 

tract  which  is  entirely  wind.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  concerning  whom 
anything  is  known,  the  Indians  dwell  nearest 
to  the  east,  and  the  rimag  of  the  Son." — 
Htndotuty  iti.  c.  96  {RawHtuony, 

B.C.  c.  300.— "India  thoa(^relr«r  'IvBw^) 
being  f  oar«flided  in  plan,  the  aide  whkdi  looks 
to  f&B  Orient  and  tiut  to  the  South,  the 

Great  Sea  compAsseth  ;  that  t^)wnrds  the 
Are^  is  di>'ided  by  the  ntouutiiin  chain  of 
Hemodus  from  Scythia,  inhabited  by  that 
tribe  of  Scythians  who  are  called  Sakaa :  and 
on  the  foorlfa  side,  turned  towardsthe  West, 
the  Indus  marks  the  Ixuindary,  the  higgest 
or  nearly  ao  of  all  rivers  after  the  Nile." 


— Mf<jnxfh'-nfn^  in  Duxtm-ufy  H.  35.  (FiRNa 
Muller's  Fra^n.  UiM.  Orcuc,  ii.  402.) 

A.n.  e.  l40.--'<     a»  dr»  Te9  IrSoO  wfAt 

eu,  tovt6  /j-oi  eOTtt  t|  twc  'lySuf  yfj,  Kal 
'Ipiol  oOtm  e<m«m." — Arrian,  IwOcOf 
ch.  ii. 

c.  590.— "As  for  the  hmd  of  the  Hind  it 
18  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Persian  Sea 
{i.e.  the  Indian  Ocean),  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  oountries  of  Islam,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Chinese  Empire.  .  .  .  The  length  of 
the  land  of  tho  Hind  from  the  govcrunit  iit 
of  Mokran,  tho  counti^  of  Mansura.  and 
Bodha  and  the  rest  of  Said»  till  thou  comest 
to  l;Lannuj  and  thence  passest  on  to  Tobbat 
(see  TIBET),  is  about  4  months,  and  its 
brciidth  frDiri  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
country  of  Kannui  about  three  months." — 
/jtaUrvpp.6aiid^n. 

O.  MO.— "The  name  of  Tim  rhu  (India) 
has  gone  through  various  and  confu-sod 
forms.  .  .  .  Anciently  they  said  tShin-iu/ 
whilst  some  antborsoaUed  it  ifMA^SM.  Norn 
oonfonmng  to  the  tnie  praainidMiaa  ene 
should  say  In-tu."— -JRam  TmMff,  m  PU, 
Bouddh.,  ii.  67. 

0.  944.— **  For  the  nonee  let  oe  eonllne 

ourselves  to  summary  notjees  concerning  tho 
kings  of  Bind  and  mnd.  The  language  of 
Sind  i.s  different  ftOB  thai  of  ffiMt  •  .  **' 
Mof'Mi,  i.  381. 

0.  1020.— "India  (AI-Hind)  is  one  of 
those  plains  t»ounded  on  the  unnth  hy  tho 
Sea  of  the  Indians.  Lofty  mountains  bound 
it  on  all  the  other  quarters.  Through  this 
plain  the  waters  descending  firom  the 
mountains  are  discharged.  Moreover,  if 
thou  wilt  examine  this  country  with  thino 
eyes,  if  thou  wilt  regard  tho  rounded  aud 
worn  stones  that  are  found  in  the  soil,  how. 
ever  deep  thoa  nmyest  dji^ — stooee  whudi 
near  the  monntains,  where  tiie  rivers  roll 
down  violently,  are  largo  ;  Imt  small  at  a 
distance  from  the  mountains,  whoro  tho 
current  slackens ;  and  which  become  mere 
sand  where  the  currents  are  at  rest»  where 
the  waten  sink  into  the  soil,  and  where  ^e 
sea  is  at  hand— then  thou  wilt  Ixj  tempted 
to  l>eliovo  that  this  country  was  at  a  former 

Seriod  only  a  .sea  which  the  debris  washed 
own  by  the  torrents  hath  filled  up.  •  .  .*'— 
Al'Birimi,  in  ReinamTt  SxtnieU,  Joum.  A$. 
■er.4.1844. 

„  "Hind  is  surrounded  on  tho  East 
by  Chfn  and  M^(n,  on  the  West  by  Sind 
and  Kifbul,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Sea."— 
Ibid,  in  JStliU,  i.  45. 

1205.— *'The  whole  country  of  fOad,  fmm 
PerBhaar  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  and  hi 
the  other  direction,  from  Siwistkn  to  the 
hiUaofChfn.  .  .  ."—UoMn  Nhdvii,  in  Elliot, 
if.  236.  That  is,  from  Peshawar  in  the 
north,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  tho  south ; 
from  Sdiwan  (on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus) 
to  the  mountaine  on  the  east  dividing  from 
China. 

0. 1600.— "Hodn  quae  est  India  extra  et 
intra  Oangem."—/<UMra  J^Mfid»(hiHel»«irX 

by  Abr.  I'eriuol,  inlTyi^  <%iiav«MiNMrfl., 

1  Oxon,  1767,  i.  75. 
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1553.— "And  luui  Vmoo  da  Gama  be- 
longed to  a  nation  to  ffloriooB    the  Romans 

he  would  pcrchanco  have  added  to  the 
atyle  of  hia  family,  noble  as  that  is,  the  sur- 
name 'Of  India,'  since  we  know  that  those 
mnbols  of  honour  that  a  man  wins  are  more 
Morions  than  thoee  that  he  inherits,  and 
uat  Scipio  ploried  more  in  the  achievement 
which  gave  him  the  suruamo  of  '  A/ricanus,' 
than  in  the  name  of  Comolius,  which  wae 
that  of  hia  family." — Bamm,  I.  iv.  12. 

1572.— Defined,  without  being  Darned,  by 
Gamoena; 

"  Alorn  do  Indo  faz,  e  aquem  do  Gange 
Hu  terreno  muy  gnido,  o  assaz  famoso, 
ue  pela  narte  Austral  o  mar  abrango, 
para  o  Norte  o  Emodio  cavemoso." 

Lanadat,  ru.  17. 

Englished  by  Burton  : 

"  Otttnde  of  Indus,  inside  Ganges,  lies 
a  wide-qiraad  eomitiy,  faoiad  anongh 

of  yoire ; 

northward  the  peaks  of  cared  Em6du8 

ri.se, 

and  southward  Ocean  doth  confine  the 
diora." 

1577.— "India  is   pmiKrly  called  that 

5 real  Pn>vince  of  in  the  whicho  great 

Jexandcr  kepte  his  warres,  and  was  so 
named  of  the  ryuer  Indus."— iU^,  Mitt,  of 
Traiiaylr,  f.  8». 

Tlie  didinci  IndiiUI. 

c.  efjO,— "The  circumference  of  the  five 
Indioa  is  about  90,000  li ;  on  throo  f>ido>i  it 
ia  bounded  by  a  great  sea  ;  on  the  north  it 
is  backed  by  snowy  moontains.  It  i.<4  wide 
at  the  north  and  nanow  at  the  south ;  its 
figure  is  that  of  a  hatt>iBOoa."  —  Btoen 
Tsang,  in  Pef.  Bonddh.,  ii.  58. 

1298.— "India  tha  Qraater  is  that  which 
extends  from  Uaahar  to  Kesmaooran  (i.e. 

frniii  ("oromandel  to  Mekran),  and  it  cmi- 
Uiiod  13  great  kingdoms.  .  .  .  India  the  I 
LmMT  extctuls  from  the  Province  of 
Champa  to  Mutfili  (>.e.  from  Cochin-Cbiua 
to  the  Kistna  Delta),  and  oontains  8  great 
Kingdoms.  .  .  .  Aha.sh  { Aby.-siniii)  is  a  very 
great  province,  and  yi>u  must  know  that 
it  constitutes  the  Middle  Twd1a<" — Metreo 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  34,  35. 

c.  1328.—"  What  shall  I  say  ?  The  great- 
no!«  of  tills  India  is  buyotid  doscription. 
But  let  this  much  suffice  concerning  India 
the  Onttfeer  and  the  Less.  Of  India 
Tertia  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  not 
indeed  aoen  its  many  marvels,  not  having 
been  fhvn.  .  .  ."^Aiar  JordoMU^  p.  41. 

XndiA  ]dior«  in  ClavijOf  looks  as  if 
it  were  applied  to  Aighaniatan : 

1404.—"  And  thi'' tame  Thursday  that  the 
said  Ambassadors  arrived  at  this  groat  River 
(the  Oxtui)  they  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
And  the  same  day  .  •  .  came  in  the  evening 
to  a  grsat  eity  whidi  is  called  Tenmtt 
(Termedh),  and  thi.s  us*od  U>  hvVmc  to  India 
Minor,  but  now  belongs  to  the  etupire  of 


Samarkand,  haviog  been  conquered  by 
'Humirbee.'^-ClM^  I  oiiL  {MtMrn,  119). 

Indies. 

c.  1601.— "He  does  smile  hfa  fsoe  into 
more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indiaes."— ^ire^rA 
jV^iU,  AetiH.so.2. 

leiiS.  -  "  I  was  thirteen  times  cajptiTe  and 
seventeen  times  sold  in  the  Indies.  — Tmiu. 
^Pjaie,  by  JSr.  Ovan,  p.  1. 

1826.—".  .  .  T-ike  a  French  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  had  so  general  a  notion 
of  the  East,  that  upon  taking  leuvo  of  hor, 
she  Mijoined  me  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
friend  of  hers,  living  as  she  said  qmlqw  p<(r( 
dans  les  Indes,  and  whom,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  found  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."— AsAo,  Intnd.  ^mtle,  ad. 
1835^  p.  ix. 

India  of  tha  Fortngnese. 

c.  I.W.— "  Hi  <\yi\  (Coilan)  a  Oso  Comeri 
si  fanno  suttanta  due  miglia,  e  tf«n  «i  4nuser 
(a  iotht  deir  India."  — Ob*.  lUtrid,  in 
Ramvsio,  iii.  390. 

1598.  —  '-  At  the  ende  of  the  ooontmr  of 
Cainbitia  l>egiuuoth  India  and  the  lands  of 
Decam  and  Cuncam  .  .  .  from  the  island 
called  Das  Vagvas  (read  FoyKtw)  .  .  .  which 
is  the  righte  coast  that  in  ail  the  East 
Countries  is  called  India.  .  .  •  NoW  yoU 
must  vnderstaiide  that  this  coast  of  Udia 
beginnoth  at  Daman,  or  the  Island  Das 
Vaguas,  and  stretched  South  and  by  East, 
to  the  Cape  of  Conwrin,  where  it  endeth." — 
Linxhotrn,  ch.  ix.  -x. ;  [Hak.  8oe.  i  «2.  See 
also  under  ABADA]. 

c.  1610.— "II  y  a  grand  nombre  dee 
Portugais  qui  demeorent  %8  ^orts  dn  ootto 
ooste  do  Bongalo  .  .  .  ils  n'l  wdicnt  rett)urner 
en  rinde,  pour  quelquea  fautoa  qu'ils  y  ont 
eomm\»:'—P»fmtd  de  Laml^  i.  98;  [Hak. 
S<K-.  i.  334]. 

IBl.'i.  —  "  .Six-iorum  Uteris,  tjui  Mogoris 
Kegiam  incolunt  auditum  est  m  India  do 
celeberrimo  Kegno  illo  quod  Saraoeni  Ca- 
tainm  vocant."— TVi^panftiis,  De  OArutfiand 
Exfyrditiimf  apnd  Situu,  p.  544. 

X644._(Speaking  of  the  Daman  district 
above  Bombay.- "'The  fruits  are  nearly  all 
the  same  as  t!i"^<'  that  you  get  in  India, 
and  especially  uiuuy  Manaas  and  Oouartu  (t), 
whieh  are  like  ehestnnts.  — Boesrre,  MS, 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  term 

used,  in  a  sinnlar  rcstri<  ttnl  ?cn?ie,  l»v 
the  Court  of  the  E.i.C.  in  writing  to 
Fort  Bt  Geoioe.  Tliey  certainly  mean 
some  part  of  ta»  ivest  coast 

1670.— Thoy  desire  that  dungarees  may 
be  supplied  thence  if  possible,  a,s  "they 
were  not  procurable  on  toe  Coast  of  India, 
bv  reasnn  of  the  disturbances  of  Sevajee." — 
li'aa  and  KxLi.,  Pt.  i.  2. 

1673.— "The  Portu^la  .  .  .  might  have 
subdued  India  bv  this  time,  had  not  we 
fallen  out  with  them,  and  given  tiiem  the 
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first  Blow  at  Ormuz  .  .  .  they  have  ftdded 
Momo  Christiuns  to  those  formerly  conTeiiad 
by  St.  Thomas,  but  it  ia  a  loud  Report  to  mj 
in  bdla."--^^V9«r,  1S7. 

1881.— In  a  corresjwndonce  with  Sir  R. 
Moricr,  we  obaerre  the  Portiiguei*e  Minister 
of  Foreign  AAdn  sails  their  Goa  "^nefltoy 
*'  The  OoTernor  toml  of  ladU." 

India  of  the  Dutch. 

1870.— Til e  Dorian  "is  common  through- 
out all  India."— PiatU-Kunding  Woor- 
denbotk,  190. 

IndiM  applied  to  Amnrkm. 

1563. — "  And  please  to  tell  me  .  .  .  which 
iH  better,  this  (Radix  Chituu)  or  the  owuicdo 
of  ourliuliMaawoMUtlMini.  .  .  •"— Onrvia, 
f .  177. 

INDIAN.   This  w<»d  in  English 

first  <H  cur.s  .ncordiiig  to  Dr.  Gttfltt,  in 
the  following  passage  :— 

A.D.  433-440. 
"Mid  israelam io waes 
Mid  ebrcom  and  iadtvm.  and  mid 


In  <3Ws  Bnglisk  Rhytkmt,  iL  6lM7. 

But  it  may  V)e  queried  whether  indnLm  \n 
not  here  an  error  for  iud^um  ;  the  ctmverse 
error  to  that  8uiijK>f<ed  to  hiivo  l>een  made 
in  the  printing  of  Othello's  death-speech — 

"of  one  whoM  hand 
liko  th«  fatae  Jvdttm.  fhrow  •  p«ari  amy." 

IndiM  «Mi>br  Mahout 

B.C.  T  lld-105.— "  And  upon  the  beastH 
(the  elephants)  there  were  stroog  towers  of 
wood,  iHiieh  oonared  every  ona  of  them, 

and  were  girt  fast  unto  them  with  devices  : 
there  were  also  ii|xjn  every  i>tie  two  and 
thirty  strong  men,  that  fought  uj>on  them, 
beetde  the  Indian  that  niled  them."— 

It  JVcKwAMf,  TI.  87. 

B.C.  c.  L'O.  — "Of  Boa.st8  (,■.-.  tlephanta) 
taken  with  all  their  InHiana  there  were  ten  ; 
and  of  all  the  rest,  which  bad  thrown  their 
Indians,  he  got  p>osse^ion  after  the  battle 
by  driving  them  together." — Polybint,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  40 ;  see  al.so  iii.  46,  and  xi.  1.  It 
is  very  curious  to  see  the  drivers  of 
Ciirthftginian  elephants  thus  called  Indiant, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  only 
a  Greek  application  of  the  term,  not  a 
Oarthaginian  u.se. 

B.O.  a.  aO.— "Tartio  dio  .  .  .  ad  Thabu- 
doe  eaitellQiii  fmninens  fluvto  Indo  centum 

ct  ;  cui  feccrat  nomen  Indus  ab  elephnnto 
dcjectus." — Ai'i'V,  Bk.  xxxviii.  14.  This 
Indus  or  "Indian"  river,  named  after  the 
Mahout  thrown  into  it  by  his  elephant^  was 
sooMwhers  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

A.D,  c.  210.— ".Mon;;  with  this  ele^)hant 
was  brought  up  a  female  one  called  Nikaia. 
And  the  wife  of  their  Indian  being  near 
death  y>lnccd  her  child  of  30  da}'8  old  l>e?<ide 
this  one.  And  when  the  woman  died  a 
atrtain  mamUoaa  attashmant  gmr  of 


the  Beast  towards  the  child. . .  "—AAeHoeust 
siii«  sh«  8* 

TwHiaii^  for  Att^InduM. 

1818.—".  .  .  our  best  Indians.  In  the 
idleness  and  obscurity  of  home  they  look 
beck  with  fondness  to  the  country  where 

thoy  have  bt-en  useful  and  (ii-tiiiccnished, 
like  the  ghustH  of  Homer's  heroes,  who  pre- 
fer the  exertions  of  a  labourer  on  the  earth 
to  all  the  listless  enjoyments  of  £lyaium."— 
KlphinMone^  in  Zi/e,  i.  367. 

INDIOO,  8.  The  plant  Indigofern 
tindona,  L.  (N.O.  L€guminome)y  and 
the  dark  blue  dye  made  from  it.  Greek 
'IfdiicAr.  Tbia  word  appears  from 
Hippocrates  to  have  been  apj^lii  d  in 
his  time  to  jM:pper.  It  is  also  auplied 
by  Dioscondes  to  the  mineral  sub- 
.stajire  fa  variety  of  tho  rc<l  oxifle  of 
ironi  called  Indian  red  (i*'.  Adains^  Ap- 
]>endix  to  Dttnban'B  Lekam).  [LuHimU 
d-  Scott  call  it  "a  dark<blue  dy^e, 
indigo."  Tlif  dye  was  ii.sed  in 
Egyptian  muiniuy-clollis  {irUkinsonf 
AnemU         ed.  1878,  iL  163).] 

A.D.  c.  00.— **0f  that  which  is  called 

'IvSiKbv  one  kind  is  produced  spontaueou.sly, 
being  as  it  weroasoom  thrown  out  by  the 
Indiitn  reeds ;  bat  tiiat  used  for  dyeing  is  a 
purple  efSoresoence  which  floats  on  the 
orazen  cauldrons,  which  the  craftsmen  skim 
off  and  dry.  That  is  deemed  livst  which  is 
blue  in  colour,  succulent,  and  smooth  to 
the  tomdi.'' — DiMeondet^  r.  mp,  107. 

c.  70.-—"  After  this  .  .  .  Indico  {Jndlcvm) 
is  a  ooloor  most  eateemed ;  out  of  India  it 
oommeth ;  whereupon  it  tooke  llw  name : 

and  it  is  nnthini^  els  but  n  sHmfo  niQd 
cleaving  to  the  f<Nimo  that  gat hereth  about 
canes  and  reed.s :  whiles  it  in  punned  or 
ground,  it  looketh  blacke;  but  being  dia« 
solved  it  yeeldeth  a  woonderfnll  lovely 
mixture  <if  j>iir]i1<.-  nivl  n/nr  .  .  .  Indico  is 
valued  at  20  dciuini  tlio  pound.  In  physicko 
there  is  use  of  this  Indioo;  for  it  d<>th 
assuage  swellings  that  doe  steetoh  the  skin." 
^fmut,  hfPh,  BoUand,  iL  681. 

c.  80-90. —  "This  river  (Sintkv*,  i.u 
Indus)  haa  7  mouths  .  •  .  and  it  has  ncNM 
of  them  navigable  a«Mpt  the  middle  ona 
t)nly,  on  which  there  is  a  coast  mart  called 
fiarbaricon.  .  .  .  The  article.s  imported  into 
thb  nmrt  are.  ...  On  the  other  uuid  thoi« 
are  exported  Coite^  Bdellium  .  .  .  and 
Indian  Black  {'Mutim  /tAaK,  i.e.  Indigo).** 
—PeripluSy  88,  88. 

1298.  — (At  foilum)  "They  have  aljw 
abundance  of  very  tiiic  indigO  (</'"^')-  This 
if*  made  of  a  ct  rt;iin  horh  which  is  gathered 
and  [after  the  roots  have  been  romovodj  is 
put  mto  great  vessels  upon  which  they  pour 
water,  and  then  leave  it  till  the  whofe  of 
the  plant  is  decomposed.  ..."  —  Marco 
Folo,  Bk.  UL  oh.  28. 
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1684.—''  Indico  from  ZindiandOulMua." 

—BarrtU,  in  Hall.  ii.  413. 

[1605-6.—".  .  .  for  all  which  wo  shall 
buio  Fiyse,  Indico,  Lapea  Bezar  which  theare 
in  abuundance  are  to  Do  htidd."—Birdu)ood, 
Fint  Letter  Booty  77. 

[1609. — ".  .  ,  ,  to  buy  such  Comodities 
as  they  shall  finde  thure  a»  Indico,  of 
Loher  (Lahore),  here  worth  viij*  the  ix)unde 
Sereku  ADd  the  best  Bflondri.  .  .  r—lbid. 
287.  Serchii  is  Sarkhej.  the  Serrase  of 
ForlMis  (Or.  Mem,,  2nd  o(i.  ii.  204)  near 
Ahmadiibad  :  Sir  G.  Bird  wood  with  some 
hesitation  identifies  Bdemdri  with  Vftlabhi, 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Bhuvna^^ar. 

[1610.— ".4 w*/  or  Indigne,  which  is  a 
Tiolet-blue  dyo"—Pymride  Immi,  Hak. 

Soo.  ii.  246.] 

1610.— "In  the  country  thereabouta  u 
ma  ie  some  Indifo."— iSu*  B,  Middhkm,  in 
I'urckat,  i.  258. 

dl616.—**  Indigo  Ii  made  thus.  In  the 
nie  Juno  they  sow  it,  which  the  ruins 
ng  up  about  tho  primo  .September:  this 
they  cut  and  it  is  called  the  Newty  (H. 
nmidhAt  'a  young  plant fonnerly  men- 
tioned, and  to  a  good  sort.  Next  year  it 
sprouts  again  in  the  prime  August,  which 
they  cut  and  is  tho  licst  Indigo,  called  Jerry 
(H.  jan.  ' growing  from  tha  nwt  (wr)/**-- 
FotUr,  LfUfrs,\v.2A\.] 

c.  1670. — Tavoruior  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count f>f  the  uianufacturo  as  it  was  in  his 
time.  "They  that  sift  this  Indigo  must 
be  careful  to  keep  a  Linnen-cloath  before 
their  faoao^  and  that  their  nostrils  be  well 
stovt.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  they  that  hare  sifted 
Indigo  for  9  or  10  days  sh.il!  spit  nothing 
but  blew  fur  a  gcrMl  while  together.  Once 
I  laid  an  egg  in  the  morning  among  the 
•iftan^  and  when  I  oama  to  break  it  m  the 
amiag  it  waa  aU  Uew  within."— f  .7.  U. 
128^«d.  Ai/j,  iL  11). 

We  have  no  conception  what  is 
meant  l>y  llie  fcllowiTif,'  .sinpiilar  (ap- 
parently aarcaalic)  entry  m  the  IfuluiH 
yoeabvMmf: — 

178S.  — "Indergo— a  drug  of  no  estima- 
tion that  grows  wild  in  the  woods."  [This  is 
H.  indarjau,  Skt.  tWra>yaco,  "  barley  of 
Indra,"  the  Wrifj/Uia  tt'nrfmia,  from  tho 
leaTes  of  which  a  sort  of  indigo  is  marie. 
See  Waff,  AV.,„.  J>lcf.  VI.  pt.  iv.  .'516. 
^'ladnjd  of  the  species  of  warm  bitten." — 
F«flUd,  (Me,  ed.  1781,  p.  9.] 

1881. — "  D<?couverte8  et  Inventions.— D5- 
cid^ment  le  cabinet  Gladstone  est  poursuivi 

Sar  la  malechancc.  V'oici  un  savant  ollimiBte 
e  Munich  <^ui  vient  de  trouver  lo  moyen  se 
prenarer  artificiellement  et  k  tr^  bon  march<? 
le  t)leu  Indigo.  '"otto  (l.'couvcrto  j.out 
amener  la  mine  du  ^ouvornemunt  des  Indes 
anglaises,  qui  est  d^jk  menaces  de  la  bannue- 
KOUte.  L'iBfUffOb  ^  Bffet,  est  le  principal 
artieia  de  oommeroe  dee  Indes  (I);  dans 
rAllemogne,  seulementy  on  en  innK,rte  fiar 
an  pour  plus  du  cent  cm^uante  uuUions  de 
francs."— //urre  (Jommarexal  Ptaer,  quoted 


maLEES,  8.     Hind.  IngUt  and 

Inglu.  Wilson  cives  as  the  explana- 
tion of  thi« :  "invalid  suldiers  and 
ttptthie,  to  whom  aUotmeiitB  of  kmd 
were  a-ssigiied  as  pensions  ;  the  lands 
so  eranted."  But  the  word  is  now 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  (sepoy's) 
pension  simply.  Mr.  Carnegie,  [who 
is  followed  l»y  PlatLs],  says  the  word 
is  "  ])robably  a  corruption  of  JSnglishy 
as  pensknui  were  wikiiowii  among 
native  Governinents,  whose  rewards 
invHrial)ly  took  the  sliape  of  laud 
assignmeuts."  This,  however,  is  ouite 
tmsatisfactor}' ;  and  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
suggestion  (mentioned  hy  Wilson)  that 
the  word  was  a  corruption  of  invalid 
^which  the  sepoys  mav  have  con- 
founded in  some  way  witii  Enf^itk)  is 
meet  probable. 

niTEBLOPBB,  s.   One  in  former 

days  who  traded  without  the  license, 
or  outside  the  service,  of  a  company 
(such  as  the  E.I.C.)  which  had  a 
charter  of  mono|>oIy.  The  etymolog}' 
of  the  word  remains  obscure.  It  lodics 
like  Dutch,  but  intelligent  Dutch 
friends  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
Dutch  original.  (hnhrhx^ften,  the 
nearest  wora  we  can  HucL  means  *to 
be  inundated.'  The  hybria  etymology- 
given  by  Bailey,  though  allowed  vy 
Skeat,  .seems  hardly  possiMe.  Perhapa 
it  is  an  English  corruption  from  unt- 
loopon^  *to  evade,  escape,  run  away 
from.'  [The  N.H.D.  without  hesita- 
tion gives  interlope^  a  form  of  Uav. 
Skeat,  in  his  Conem  Dwf.,  Snd  ea., 
agrees,  and  quotes  Low  Qerm.  and 
Dutch  cnterloper,  '  a  runner  between.'] 

1627.— "Interlopers  in  trade,  5  Attur 
Acad.  pa.  5i."~M{mhru.    (What  is  the 

meaning  of  tho  rtf.  r<  ni  (•  ')  [It  refers  to 
"The  Atturntyeji  Aauleinte"  by  Thomas 
Powell  or  Powel,  for  which  see  9  aer.  Holm 

and  </u,ri',f,  vii.  198,  392]. 

1&&0. — "The  commissions  relating  to  the 
biterlopor,  or  private  trader,  betn^  c<:>n- 
!*idered,  it  is  resolved  that  a  notice  lie 
fixed  up  warning  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towne,  not,  direttly  or  itMiire<  tly,  t<>  trade, 
negotiate,  aid,  assist,  coutttunance,  or  hold 
anv  ootTMpoadenoak  with  Captain  William 
Alley  or  any  person  belonging  to  him  or 
his  ship  without  the  license  of  the  Honorable 
C'onijiany.  Whoever  shall  offend  herein 
shall  answeare  it  at  their  Perill."— iV'o<ei  and 

Sxu.,  Pt  iy.  2». 

H>81.-"The  Rhippe  KxrErTATloN,  Taj.t. 
Ally  (..'oiiiand'^,  an  Interloner,  arrived^  in 
ye   Downes  fmm   Porto  Novo."— J" 
iMoty,  Jan.  4 ;  [Uak.  800.  i.  lb}. 
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ri68S.— **  The  Agrrat  baring  noUoe  of  an 
Interloper  lying  in  Tittioorin  Bay,  im- 
n>ediat«ly  sent  lor  ye  Counoell  tu  consult 
a)H>ut  it.  .  .  ."-PrUgkt  Diur$  ^  It.  St. 
Uto.  1st  ser.  i.  69.] 

'"nie  Spirit  of  CSommerce,  which 
seen  it-s  drifts  with  eagle's  eyes,  furniod 
■asociationii  at  the  risque  of  trying  the  con- 
aequeoce  at  kw  .  .  .  since  the  statutes  did 
not  authorise  the  Company  to  seize  or  stop 
the  sbipe  of  these  adTonturers,  whom  they 
called  Interlopers." — Orvu't  Fnigmmts,  12/. 

1683.— "If  God  (Hves  me  life  to  set  this 
Pyrmmmd  into  my  yxjesession,  ye  Honble. 

Compy.  shall  nerer  more  >ie  much  troubled 
with  interlopers.  "—//«4^eit,  Diary,  Jan.  6 ; 
[HalE.  Soc.  i.  62]. 

,,  "J/rtf/28.  About  9  this  morning 
Mr.  Littloton,  ^ir.  Nedham,  and  Mr.  I)»nig- 
lass  camo  to  y*  faclDry,  and  lioin^r  sent  fur, 
were  asked  *  Whether  they  did  now,  or 
ever  intended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
trade  with  any  Interloptm  that  ahall  lutriTe 
in  the  Bay  of  Hongall  ? 

'  Mr.  Littleton  answered  that,  'he  did  not, 
nor  ever  intended  to  trade  with  any  Inter- 
loper.' 

"  Mr.  Nedham  answered,  '  that  at  present 


he  did  not,  and  that_he  oame  to  gett  money, 
would  not  refuse  it.' 


and  if  any  such  offer  siieiald  Enp|MII,  he 


*'Hr.  Douglass  answered,  he  did  imi,  uur 
erer  intended  to  trade  with  them ;  but  he 
said  *  what  Estate  he  should  gett  here  he 
would  not  scruple  to  aand  it  hniM  npon  any 
IniarloMir.' 

*'And  hftfinc  given  tholr  respective 
answers  they  were  dismist."— iMii.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  90-91. 

Itiyj.  — "  Whether  y«  souldiers  lately  sent 
up  hath  created  any  jealoiuye  in  y*  In- 
tafftopp*:  or  tiieir  own  Actions  or  goilt  I 

know  not,  but  they  are  so  cautious  y*  every 
2  or  3  bales  y^  are  imckt  they  immodiatelv 
send  on  board." — MS.  Letter  from  Ediirl. 
HtmtX  Hwfley  to  the  Rt.  Worshp"  CkarU* 
Ewrt  Eta'  Anenl  for  A  faint  of  tiie  itf. 
Ifonbte.  KaU  Jndut  C'tmii".  in  Bfugall,  &c». 
(9th  Sept.).   MS,  liecotxl  la  Jndia  Ojffice. 

in9.— **.  .  .  their  business  in  the SotUk 
fktui  was  to  eweep  those  con.«t!<  clear  of  the 
Fremek  iBte>ld|Mn,  which  they  did  very 
effeotoally.  Voyagr,  29. 

"1  wish  you  would  explain  your- 
self ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I  have 
to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  C'<iiiii>anv's  .•^hips, 
or  Dutch  ships,  I  am  no  interloper.'  — 
iteisaasn  OhMoc,  Pt.iL 

1730.-  "To  Interlope  [of  inUr,  I.,  be- 
tween, and  lO0))tQ,  Dv.  to  nin,  q.  d.  to 
ran  in  l^etween,  and  intercept  the  Com- 
merce of  others],  to  trade  without  proper 
Authority,  or  interfere  with  a  Company  in 
Oaam»Ke."-^Ii(ulnft  3ii^»k  Diet.  s.v. 

1760.— "  Enterlooper.  Terme  de  Com- 
merce de  Mer,  foit  en  usage  narmi  les 
Corajmgnics  des  I'ays  dn  Noni,  commc 
rAngleterre.  la  Uollande,  Uambourg,  le 
Danemarfc,  ce.  H  iigniBe  un  vaissoau  d'un 
particuUer  qui  pratique  et  fr^nente  les 


Cdtes,  et  lee  Havres  on  Ports  de  Mer 

^oign^s,  pour  y  faire  un  commerce  clan- 
destin,  au  prejudice  dos  Compagnies  qui 
sont  autoria^es  elles  sciiles  ii  le  faire  dan.H 
oes  mdmofl  lieux.  .  .  .  Ce  mot  se  prononce 
oonune  s'il  £toit  ^rit  Eintrelofire.  II  est 
emprunt^  de  I'Anglois,  de  entrr  qui  signifie 
entrer  et  entreprendre,  et  de  Ijoojper, 
Courrcur," — Suranf  de^  Jinislonx,  Vict.  I  niv, 
de  (Jommaroe^  l^ouv.  ed.,  Oopenhague,  s.v. 

c.  1812.— *<  The  fault  lies  in  the  clause 
which  gives  the  Company  power  to  send 
home  biterlopera  .  .  .  and  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  one  which  should  forbid  all 
the  people  of  England,  except  a  select  few, 
to  look  at  the  moon."— i^tter  of  Dr.  Carry^ 
in  William  Gln«f,:by  Jamaa  CmrasiL  IXII.* 
1881,  p.  165. 

IPECACUANHA  (WILD),  9.  The 
garden  name  of  a  plaut(./l«;i«|pia4  cwrat- 
mtn'ca,  L.)  naturaliBed  in  aU  tK^ieal 
countries.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  true  ipecaciianlia,  but  its  root  i.s  a 
p4)werful  eiuetic,  whence  the  name. 
T}ie  true  ipecacuanha  is  cultivated  in 
India. 

IBON-WOOD.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  several  tree.s  in  different 
parts;  e.g.  to  Mesua  ferreOf  L.  (N.O. 
CliMMieMe),  Hind,  nagkesar;  and  in  the 
Burmese  provinces  to  JTylM  dMstri- 
fonnis,  Benth. 

I-SAY.   The  Chinese  mob  used  to 

call  the  English  soldiers  A'xays  or 
Imysy  from  the  frequency  of  this 
a|>o»tro])he  in  their  mouuis.  (The 
Irench  pimins,  it  is  said,  do  the  rame 
at  Boulogne.)  At  Anioy  the  Chinese 
used  to  call  out  after  foreigners  Akeel 
AkMt  a  tradition  from  tlie  Portu- 
gue.-'e  A(iiti!  'Hire!'  In  Java  the 
French  are  called  by  the  natives  Orang 
deedong,  i.e.  the  dU«t-donc  T>eople. 
(See  Fortunes  Tiro  Vuitn  to  the  T«a 
Countries^  1853,  p.  52 ;  and  Notes  and 
Queries  in  China  and  Japan^  ii.  175.) 

[1868.— "The SepoTi were.  .  .  invariaWy 
called  'Achas.'    Acha  or  good  is  the 


stantiy  recurring  answer  of  a  Sepoy  when 
spoken  to.  .  .  r—FMsr,  Uint  xmn  «» 
{Thtno,  146.] 

ISKAT,  8.  Ratlines.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  ewada  (ifoe6«db). 

[ISLAM,  8.   Infn.  of  Ar.  jolm,  *to 

be  or  become  safe ' ;  the  word  gener- 
ally used  by  Mahommedans  for  their 
religion. 

[1616.—"  Dated  in  Achen  1025  according 
to  the  rate  ol  81am."— /Vii<0r,  Zitten^  ir.  125. 
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ri617.— **I  demuKled  the  d«bC>  ...  one 

(of  the  debtors]  for  the  valow  of  110  rfinis] 
M  termed  Bltm."— Letter  <i/  I£.  Young,  from 
JMwt^^  Oet.  8»  1.0.  Beeorde :  O.C.  No.  Ml.] 

ISTOOF,  s.  Oakuui.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  eti&pa  {BoAuA). 

ISTUBBXJL,  s.  This  usual  Hind, 
word  for  'suilfle'  may  naturally 
imagined  to  l>e  a  corruption  of  the 
Engiisli  word.  But  it  is  really  Ar. 
t^ahly  though  that  uo  doubt  came  in 
ohi  times  from  the  Latin  Mulum 
through  some  ^jantiiie  Greek  f onn. 

ITZEBOO,  8.  A  Japanese  coin,  the 
smallest  silver  d^iomiiiatioii.  lUMHy 

*one  drachm.'  FThe  N.E.D.  gives 
itiCy  xtche,  'one,*  wi,  'division,  part, 
quarter'].  Present  value  al>out  1«. 
Marsden  says:  "Itzebo,  a  small  gold 

{>iece  of  olilonp  form,  iK-iiig  0  6  inch 
oiijg,  and  03  bix>ad.  Two  »j3ecimem 
weighed  8  dwt.  3  grs.  only  "  Qfumum. 
Ori.nt,  814-r,).  Ste  rocib'*  Diary,  i. 
176k  ii.  77.  [Tlie  coin  does  not  appear 
in  the  last  currency  list ;  see  Chamber- 
lom,  Tkm^  Japanue^  3rd  ed.  90.] 

[1616.  -  "  KdiflMa.''    (See  under  KO 

BANG.) 

[1859.— "We  found  the  preatost  difficulty 
in  obtaining;  specimon.s  of  the  currency  of 
the  oouDtr}',  and  I  came  away  at  ioat'the 
poMeaaor  of  a  solitary  Itsllm.  Theee  are 
either  of  gold  or  mlver :  the  gold  Itzibu 
is  a  Hmall  oblonp  piece  f)f  money,  intrinsi- 
cally  Worth  alHuit  --c'veti  i\m\  si\]>«Ti<-o.  The 
intrin-iic  value  of  the  gold  half-itliba,  which 
is  Dot  too  Uurge  to  ooDTert  into  a  shirt-etud, 
is  about  one  and  tentience."— (HipkanU, 
Karr.  of  Mitnon,  ii.  232.] 

IZAM  MALUCO,  n.p.  Wc  often 
find  this  form  in  Correa,  instead  of 

Nisamaluco  (q.T.). 


JACK  >•  Short  for  Jack-Sepoy ; 

in  former  days  a  familiar  style  for  the 
native  soldier;  kindly,  raUier  than 

otherwise. 

1858. — " ...  he  should  be  ioodiiur  the 

Jaeks.'*— Oflbfc/elrf,  ii.  M. 

J  A  OK,  8.     The  tree  called  by 


and  its  fruit.  The  name,  mys  Drury. 

i.s  "a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  word 
Tchiickka^  which  means  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  "  ( Utejul  Plants,  p.  bh).  There 
is,  however,  no  such  Skt  word; 
the  Skt.  names  are  KnnUiha,  Phalu, 
Paiuueu  and  Phalasa.  [But  tJie  Mal- 
ayal.  chakka  is  from  the  Skt  ekabra^ 
*  round.']  Rheede  rightly  gives  Tijaka 
(chakJca)  m  the  Malay alam  name^  and 
from  this  no  doubt  the  Portuguese 
t<H)k  jam  and  handed  it  on  to  us. 
"  They  aiU  it.,"  says  Garcia  Orta,  "  in 
Malavar  jW^M,  in  Canarese  and  Quzerati 
jHinas"  (t  111).  "The  Tamil  form  is 
sdkkri,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  mav 
Ik-  adduced  from  various  uses  to  wliieli 
the  word  is  ptit  in  Tamil,  is  'the  fruit 
abounding  in  rind  and  r^ose.'" 
{Lett,  r  from  Bp.  Caldwfll.) 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is 
the  fmit  of  which  Pliny  writes : 
"  Major  alia  porno  et  suavitate  prae- 
cellentior  ;  (luo  sapientiores  Iiidttnim 
vivunt.  (Folium  alas  avium  imiiatur 
longitudine  trium  eubitorum,  latitu- 
di]i«>  dtiuiii).  Frnctitm  ^  coriite  mitttt 
udmirtibiicm  sued  dulcedim;  ui  uno 
qtiatemot  mttul.  Arbori  nomen  votoi^ 
jxmio  arienat;  plurima  est  in  Syaracis, 
expeditiotmm  Alexandri  termino.  E.st 
et  alia  siiiiilis  liuic  ;  dulcior  })omo  ;  .sed 
interaneorum  valetudini  infe.sta"  (JKsC 
2\at.  xii.  12).  Thus  ren<lere«l,  not  too 
faithfully,  by  Philemon  Holland : 
**  Another  tree  there  is  in  India, 
greater  yet  than  the  former  ;  bearing 
a  fruit  much  fairer,  bij^i'er,  and  sweet4'r 
than  tile  tigs  aforesiiid  ;  and  whereof 
the  Indian  Siiges  and  Philosophers  d<» 
ordinarily  live.  The  le.if  res^-mbletli 
1)ird.s'  winge,  carrying  three  cubits  iu 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
fruit  it  jiiittftli  forth  at  the  bark, 
having  witliin  it  a  wonderful]  pleasant 
juice :  ins«tinueli  as  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  give  four  men  a  competmt 
and  full  reieeliou.  The  tree's  name 
is  Palo,  and  the  fruit  is  called  ArUna, 
Great  plenty  <rf  them  is  in  the  ooimtry 
of  the  Sy(fraci,  the  utmost  limit  <nF 
Alexandfr  the  Great  his  expeditions 
and  voyages.  And  yet.  there  is  another 
tree  voxtSa  like  to  this,  and  beareth  a 
fruit  more  delectable  that  this  Aritna, 
all)eit  the  gute  in  a  man's  belly  it 
wringeth  and  breeds  the  blondie  mz" 
(i.  361). 

Strange  to  say,  the  fruit  thus  de- 
scribed has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  plantain :  so  generally  that 
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(we  presume)  the  Linnaean  name  of 
the  plantain  Miua  mpimtum.,  was 
founaed  tij>on  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  (It  was,  I  find,  the 
excellent  Rumphius  who  originated 
the  erroneous  identification  of  the 
nritna  with  the  plantain).  Lassen,  at 
ftnt  hesitatingly  (i.  262),  and  then 
more  poritively  (ii.  676),  adopts  this 
inteqiretation,  and  .seeks  arinut  in  the 
Skt.  vdrana.  The  shrewder  Gilde- 
meister  does  the  like,  for  he,  mns 
phrase^  uses  arienae  as  Latin  for 
' plantains. '  Ritter,  t<)o,  accej>ts  it, 
and  is  not  staggered  even  by  tne  uiio 
qvatemot  taiitt  Homholdt,  quoth  he, 
often  saw  Indians  make  their  lUivil 
with  a  very  little  manioc  and  three 
bananas  of  the  big  kind  {Platano-arUni). 
Still  less  sufficed  the  Indian  Brahmins 
Uapientet),  when  one  fruit  was  enough 
lor  four  of  them  (v.  876,  877^  Bless 
the  venerable  Prince  of  Geographers  ! 
Would  one  Knrtoffel^  even  "of  the  big 
kiudf"  make  a  dinner  for  four  German 
Professors?  Just  as  little  would  one 
plantain  .suffice  four  Indian  Sages. 

The  "worfls  which  we  have  italici.'ied 
in  the  passage  from  Pliny  are  quite 
enough  to  snow  that  the  /srefc  is  in- 
tended ;  the  fruit  growing  e  cortice  (i.e. 
piercing  the  Ijark  of  the  stem,  not 
pendent  from  twigs  like  other  fruit), 
the  sweetness,  the  mon.'^trous  size,  are 
in  combination  infallible.  And  as  re- 
gards its  l>eing  the  fruit  of  the  sages, 
we  may  observe  that  the  jeuk  frnit 
is  at  this  day  in  Travancore  oiio  of  the 
sUiples  of  life.  But  that  Pliny,  after 
his  manner,  has  jumbled  things,  is 
also  manifest.  The  first  two  ciau.ses 
of  his  description  (^^"j''>^  alia,  &c.  ; 
Folium  aUuSy  &c.)  are  found  in  Theo- 

Fhrastns,  hut  apply  to  (too  difi^trent  inet. 
fence  we  get  nd  of  the  puzzle  about 
the  big  leaves,  which  led  scholars 
astny  after  phmtains,  and  originated 
Musa  mtpietUum.  And  it  is  clear  from 
Theophrastus  that  the  fruit  which 
caused  dysentery  in  the  Macedonian 
army  was  yet  another.  So  Pliny  has 
rolled  three  plants  into  one.  Here  are 
the  passages  of  Theophrastus : — 

"  (1)  And  there  in  another  tree  which  is  ; 
lH5th  itself  a  treo  of  great  frize,  and  producos 
a  fniit  that  is  wonderfully  big  and  ewoet.  , 
This  u  uMd  for  food  1^  Ui9  Indian  Begea, 
who  wear  no  dothes.  (2)  And  there  is  yet 
another  which  has  the  loaf  of  a  very  long 
shape,  and  reeembling  the  wings  of  birds, 
andtttolhiyset  npoB  hdmeCs;  the  length 


is  about  two  cubits.  ...  (3)  lliere  in 
another  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  long,  and 
not  atniffht  but  crooked,  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  Bat  this  gives  rise  to  oofie  and 

dyscnteiy  ("'AXXo  W  imv  of  6  «ropirdf 
/jLOJcp^  nal  oOk  €if$vt  dXXd  (tkoKios,  iadtit- 

rotet  Kai  iivdnipiav  .  .  .")  wherefore 
Alexander  published  a  general  order  against 
eatii«  iL^-^Hitt.  PUmU  It.  4-6). 

It  is  jdain  that  Pliny  and  Theo- 
phrastus were  using  the  sanu"  authority, 
iiut  neither  copying  the  whole  of  what 
he  found  in  it. 

The  second  tree,  whose  leaves  were 
like  birds*  wings  and  were  used  to  flz 
upon  helmets,  Ls  hard  to  identify. 
Tne  first  was,  when  we  combine  tne 
additional  characters  quoted  by  Pliny 
but  omitted  by  Theophr:i<tu.s,  certainly 
the  jack;  the  third  was,  we  suspect, 
the  mango  (n.v.).  The  terms  long  and 
crooked  would,  perhaja,  answer  better 
to  the  plantain,  but  hardlv  the  un- 
wholesome effect  As  regaros  the  uno 
auat^mos  mtiety  compare  Friar  Jordanus 
l>elow,  on  the  jark :  "Sufficiet  circiter 
pro  quinque  personia."  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Friar^  account  is  worth 
couiT^arintj  with  Plinv's.  Plinv  savs 
that  It  took  four  men  to  eat  a  jark^ 
Jordanus  says  five.  But  an  English- 
man who  had  a  plantation  in  Central 
Java  told  one  of  the  present  writers 
that  he  once  cut  a  jack  on  his  ground 
which  took  three  men — ^not  to  eat— 
but  to  carry  I 

As  regards  the  names  given  by  Pliny 
it  is  hard  to  say  anything  to  the 
purpose',  In  cause  we  do  not  know  to 
whic  h  of  the  three  tm'S  jumbled  to- 
getlier  tlie  names  really  applied.  If 
]f>ala  really  applied  to  ihejacky  possibly 
it  may  l»e  the  Skt.  phalasa,  or  panasa. 
Or  it  may  be  merely  p'haLcL  *a  fruit,' 
and  the  passage  would  then  be  a 
comical  illustration  of  the  ])ersi8tenoe 
r»f  Indian  habits  of  niiud.  For  a 
.stranj^er  in  India,  on  asking  the 
question,  *What  on  earth  is  that  fas 
he  well  might  on  his  first  si^ht  of  a 
jack-tree  with  its  fruit,  would  at  the 
present,  day.  almost  certainly  receive 


or  answer 


ri 


1 1  I  ft  I 


khudawavd  ' 


'It  is  a  fruit,  my  lord  !'  Arinin  loolvs 
like  hiraijyay  'golden,'  which  might 
l>e  an  epithet  of  the  jadCy  but  we 
find  no  such  q>ecific  application  of 
the  word* 

Omitt^  T^Mphraattis  and  Pliny, 
the  oldest  foreign  deseriptton  of  the 
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iack  that  we  find  is  that  by  Hweu 
Vmiog,  who  met  with  it  in  Bengal : 

«.  AJK  6fiO.~**AiaMMgh  the  fruit  of  the 
pan-wi-M>  {^panata)  is  ^thered  in  great 

Juaniities,  it  is  held  in  high  efiteetn.  These 
ruitrt  nre  as  hig  a  pumpkin  ;  when  ripe 
tbej  are  of  a  reddish  jellow.  S^lit  in  two 
tiMy  diadoM  inricto  a  quantity  of  httle  fruits 
as  1^  as  oiaiM's  egga ;  and  when  these  are 
broken  there  exudes  a  juice  of  rod  dish -yellow 
c»)lo\ir  and  delicious  fluvour.  Sometime.s  the 
fruit  hangs  on  the  Iminches,  as  with  other 
tnee  ;  but  sometimes  it  grows  from  the 
roots,  like  the /o-ling  (Jtadix  Chinae),  which 
is  found  under  the  ground."— yM/ieii,  iii.  75. 

0. 1828. — "There  are  itome  trees  that  War 
a  rery  fruit  called  ohaqui ;  and  the  fruit 
is  of  such  size  that  one  is  enough  for  al^tut 
five  jKjrsoiiji.  There  i«  another  tree  that  has 
a  fruit  like  that  just  named,  and  it  is  called 
Bloqui^  [a  corruption  of  Maiat/di.  rariita, 
*  superior  fruit '  X  quite  as  big  and  as  sweet, 
bat  not  of  the  aame  species.  These  fruits 
IMTOr  grow  iifion  the  twi^s,  for  these  are  not 
able  to  bear  their  weight,  but  only  from  the 
main  branches,  and  even  from  tlM  trunk  of 
the  tne  itself,  dovm  to  the  vwy  toots,"— 
/onfaiMM,  1S.14. 


A  uuii^ue  MS.  of  the  travels  of  Friar 
Odorie,  in  the  Palatine  Library  at 
Florence,  contains  the  following  curious 

passage  : — 

c.  1880.— "And  there  b«  also  trees  which 
produM  fruits  so  big  that  two  will  be  a  load 

for  a  strong  man.  And  when  they  are  eaten 
you  must  oil  your  handn  and  your  mouth  ; 
ibey  are  c4  a  frai^rant  odour  and  very 
savoury ;  the  fruit  is  called  cJuibassi."  The 
name  is  probably  oormpt  (perhaps  rhaausi  f). 
But  the  passage  about  oiling  the  hands  and 
lips  is  aptly  elucidated  l>y  the  de.«icription 
in  BjiberVn  Mimuirs  (see  below  ),  a  dr-icrin- 
tion  n)atchleH.K  in  it.«!  way,  and  which  falls 
off  sjidly  in  the  new  translation  by  M. 
Pavet  de  CourteiUa,  which  quite  omits  the 
"haggises." 

c.  13.35  — "The  flMlfl  and  BarH.  This 
name  is  given  to  certain  trees  which  live  to 
a  great  age.  Their  leaver  are  like  those 
of  the  walnut,  and  the  fruit  grows  direct 
out  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  fruits 
borne  nearest  to  the  ground  are  the  barH ; 
they  are  sweeter  and  Vwtter- flavoured  than 
the  Shald  ..."  etc.  (much  to  the  same 
effect  ax  U-forek— /An  JUidB,  iii.  127;  see 
also  iv.  m 

o.  I860.— "There  is  again  another  wonder- 
ful tree  called  Chake  /'"nJ--,  us  hi^  as  an 
oak.  It.x  fruit  is  pnxlueed  from  the  trunk, 
and  not  from  the  branehcA,  and  is  something 
marvellous  to  see»  being  as  big  as  a  neat 
lamb,  or  a  child  of  three  years  old.  It  has 
a  harfl  rind  like  that  of  our  pine-cones,  so 
that  yuu  have  to  cut  it  oj>on  with  a  hatchet ; 
inside  it  haj»  a  pulp  of  surpassing  flavour, 
with  the  sweetness  of  honeys  and  <n  the  best 
IteUaa  mdon ;  and  this  aBW  eouldiie  aama 
MO  cheitatite  «l  like  flavour,  wUeb  are 


capital  eating  wlMn  roMted."  —  Jefca  «£•* 
Marignolli^  in  OaAmgt  &o.,  968. 

c.  1440.  —  "There  is  a  tree  commonly 
found,  the  trunk  of  which  Ixjxirs  a  fnut 
resembling  a  pine-cone,  but  so  \A\z  that  a 
man  can  nardly  lift  it ;  the  rind  is  green 
and  hard,  but  still  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  Inside  Uiere  are  some  250  or 
300  pippins,  as  big  as  figs,  very  sweet  in 
taste,  and  contained  in  sejxirato  membranes. 
These  have  each  a  kernel  within,  of  a  windy 
(]uality,  of  the  consistenoe  and  taste  of 
chestnuts,  and  which  are  roasted  like  chest- 
nuts. And  when  oast  among  embers  (to 
roa.st),  unless  you  make  a  cut  in  them  tl»ey 
will  explode  and  jump  out.  The  outer  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  given  to  cattle.  Sometimes 
the  froit  is  alw  found  growing  from  the 
roots  of  the  tree  underground,  and  tbeee 
fruits  excel  the  others  in  flavour,  wherefore 
they  are  sent  as  jiresents  to  kings  and  pet^ 
princes.  These  (moreover)  have  no  kermm 
insido  them.  The  tree  itself  reeembles  a 
large  fig-tree,  and  the  leaires  are  cut  into 
fingers  like  the  hand.  The  wf^kI  resembles 
box,  and  so  it  is  esteemed  for  many  uses. 
The  mime  of  the  tree  is  Cachi  "  («.«.  (}iMft« 
or  Tiaoehi).—  Hicolo  de'  Cbali. 

The  desorfption  of  the  leaves  .  .  .  "foHi» 
da  VI nd urn  pfilnn  hit-rr^n's" — is  the  only  -lip 
in  this  udminible  description.  Conti  umat, 
in  memory,  have  confounded  the  Jack  with 
its  congener  the  bread-fruit  (.ilrCseanHM 
ineim  or  ineuifblia).  We  have  transhtted 
fn>m  Pop^rio's  Uitin,  as  the  version  by  Mr. 
Winter  Jones  in  Jmlui  in,  tht  XVth  CeHtury 
is  far  from  accurate. 

1530.— "Another  is  the  tadhU.  This  has 
a  very  >>ad  look  and  flavour  (odour  It 
looks  liki-  a  sheep's  .stomach  stuffed  and 
made  into  a  haggut.  It  has  a  sweet  sickly 
taste.  Within  it  are  Stones  like  a  filbwt. 
.  .  .  The  fruit  is  very  adhesive,  and  on 
account  of  this  jidhesivu  qiuility  m.any  rub 
their  mouths  with  oil  tjofore  eatin^r  them. 
They  grow  not  ouiy  from  the  branches  and 
trunk,  but  from  lU  r<:Hjt.  Yon  would  say 
that  the  tree  was  all  hung  round  with 
haffgises  ! "  —  Leydm  and  Kralnnf't  Babrr, 
IV2:k  Hero  huihH  reprc;<ents  the  Hind, 
name  ka/hal.  The  practice  of  oiling  the 
]\\m  on  acoooat  of  the  "adhesive  qualitv  " 
(or  as  modem  mortals  would  call  it,  '  sticki- 
ness ')  of  the  jack,  is  still  usual  among  natives, 
and  is  the  cause  of  a  pruvorVi  on  promaturo 
{precautions  :  Odeh'h  tncn  KtUJial,  htmtk  mrk 
Mt  "You  have  oiled  your  lii>s  while  the 
jack  still  hangs  on  the  tree !  We  may 
observe  that  the  call  of  the  Indian  cuckoo 
is  in  m^mo  of  the  (Jangetic  districts  rendered 
by  the  natives  as  £a(hal  naiJtdJ  KafAal 
(KiHd.'  I.'.  "Jack's  ripe,** the  bird  appear* 
ing  at  that  seawn. 

[1547. — "I  con.sidor  it  right  to  make  over 
to  them  in  perpetuity  .  .  .  one  pafan  grove 
and  an  area  for  planting  certein  mango  trees 
and  Jadt  trees  (mangneiras  e  Jaqnaiiaa) 

situate  in  the  nllage  of  Calangnto.  .  .  . 
—Archiv.  J'ort.  Orieni.,  fivtc.  5,  No.  88.] 

c.  ISM.— Bfaraar  Hajypoor  there  are 
plenty  of  the  frdU  calbd  £» 
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JiudhxU ;  Mine  of  the  timt  nro  so  I«rge  Rs 
to  be  U:mi  ht;ivy  for  one  man  t<>  carry." — 
O/adunn's  Ayeen^  ii.  25.  In  Bl<x:hru;inn'.s  ed. 
of  the  Peniati  text  he  reads  Oarhal,  [and  so 
in  Jarrett's  trans,  (ii.  152),]  which  is  a  Hind. 
D&me  for  the  Artocarpui  Lahoocha  of  Boxb. 

1H8.  ~  "R.  What  frnit  is  that  wfifali  is 

as  bbp  as  the  )argo.<3t  (coco)  nuts  ? 

You  just  now  ate  the  chfStnvts  fr<MX\ 
inside  of  it,  an<i  you  sjiid  that  rotisted  they 
ware  like  real  chestnuts.  Now  you  nhall  eat 
the  enTelopea  of         .  .  . 

"/if.  Thev  tante  like  a  mekm;  but  not 
9o  g(xxl  as  tno  bettor  melons. 

"O.  True.  And  owing  to  thoir  visrims 
nature  they  are  ill  to  digest ;  or  Miy  rather 
thejr  are  not  digested  at  all,  and  often  i.ssue 
from  the  body  qmte  unchanged.  I  don't 
much  use  them.  They  are  called  in  Malavar 
jacaa  ;  in  Canarin  and  Guzerati  /xuid*.  .  .  . 
The  tree  is  a  great  and  tall  one  ;  and  the 
fruits  |[row  from  the  wcxxl  uf  the  f^tcui,  right 
up  to  it,  and  not  on  the  bcanchea  like  other 
fruits."— Oomo,  f.  111. 

[16W.— "A  eertafa  fndt  that  in  Malabar 

is  called  iaca,  in  Canara  and  Gusurate 
Panar  an«l  J'anasa,  by  the  Arabians  PaHox, 
by  the  Persiaos  /Vnmw.**— ZiMMdketeN,  Hak. 
8oo.  ii.  20. 

\c.  1610.— "The  Janues  is  a  tree  of  the 
height  of  a  chostimt.  'PlMWVi  tfe  XoM^ 
Hak.  Soc.  u.  366. 

[1623.— "We  had  ZlftOdM,  a  fntft  very 
rare  at  this  thiM."— P.  iMAi  Voik,  Bak. 
Soc.  ii.  264.] 

1478.—*'  Without  the  town  (Madras)  grow* 

their  Rice  .  .  .  Jawks,  a  Coat  of  Armour 
over  it,  like  an  Hedg-hog's,  guards  its 
weighty  IMt."— Ayer,  40. 

I'!  10.  "Tlif  jack-wood  ...  at  first 
yellow,  lieeomeH  on  exposure  to  the  air  of 
the  ooionr  of  mahogany,  and  is  of  as  fine 
a  grain." — Maria  (irahavt,  101. 

1878. — "The  monstrous  jack  that  in  its 
eccentric  bulk  contains  a  whole  magazine  of 
tastes  and  smells."— PA.  JtobiiuM,  Jn  My 
Indian  Garden,  49-60. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  older 
authorities  mention  two  varieties  of 

tlie  fruit  l»y  tlie  naniea  of  sJuikl  and 
h<trki,  or  iiKKlifitations  of  thcs**,  ditlerent 
kiudii  according  to  Jordanus,  only  from 
ditferent  parts  of  the  tree  a(  Cf)raing  to 
I1)M  Batuta.  P.  Vincenzo  Maria  (Ui72) 
also  difltiuKuishes  two  kind^i,  oue  of 
which  he  calls  GiaehA  Barca,  the  other 
Oiacha  pipo  or  tjxra*ole.  And  Rheedc, 
tlu>  groat  authority  on  Malabar  plantSi 
says  (iii.  19) : 

"Of  this  tree,  however,  thoy  reckon  more 
than  30  varieties,  distinijui^hed  by  the 
quality  of  their  fruit,  but  all  may  bo  reduced 
to  two  kinds ;  the  fruit  of  one  kind  distin- 
guished by  plump  and  succulent  pulp  of 
delicious  honey  flavour,  being  the  varwai; 
that  of  the  other,  filled  with  softer  and  more 


t^^^fn^y  of  inferior  flavour,  being  the 

Mors  modern  writers  seem  to  have 
le.s9  jjerception  in  such  matters  than 
the  old  travellers,  who  entered  more 
fully  and  8ym})athetical]y  into  native 
tastes.  Drury  sjiys,  however,  "There 
are  several  varieties,  but  what  is  called 
the  Honey-jack  i.s  by  far  the  sweetest 
and  best," 

"  He  tliat  dcsirt'tli  to  see  more  hereof 
let  him  reude  Ludovicus  Komanua,  in 
his  fifth  Books  and  fifteote  Chapter  of 
his  Na\'igaciou:i?,  and  (.'liristo]>henis  a 
Costa  in  his  cap.  of  Iaca,  and  Gracia  ab 
Horto,  in  the  second  Booke  and  fourth 
Cha]ttcr,"  saith  the  learned  Paludanus 
.  .  .  And  if  there  be  aiiybody  wi  nn- 
reasouable,  so  say  we  Uto — by  ail  means 
let  him  do  so  t  [A  jiart  of  this  article 
i.s  derived  from  the  notes  to  Jordanus 
by  one  of  the  present  writers.  We  may 
alBO  add,  in  aid  of  such  further  investi- 
gation, that  Palndanus  is  the  Latinised 
name  of  v.d.  Broecke,  the  commentator 
on  Liiischoteu.  "  Ludo vicua  Romauua  " 
is  our  old  friend  Varthema,  and  "Gracia 
ab  Horto"  ia  Ghwcia  De  Orta.] 

JACKAL,  s.  The  0mm  aureus  L., 
seldom  seen  in  the  davtime,  unless  it  be 

fighting  witli  the  vtiitures  for  carrion, 
but  in  shrieking  multitudeS|  or  rather 
what  seem  multitudes  from  the  noise 
they  make,  entering  the  precincts  of 
villiiges,  towns,  of  Calcutta  itself,  after 
dark,  and  startling  the  newcomer  with 
their  hideous  yelik  Our  word  is  not 
ap]«irently  Anglo-Tndian,  l)eing  taken 
from  the  Turkish  chaidl.  But  the 
Pers.  thaghdl  is  close,  and  Skt.  srigdla^ 
*  the  howler,'  is  prolmbly  the  first  form. 
The  common  Hind,  word  is  g'idnry  ['the 
greedy  one,'  Skt.  yrirfA].  The  jackal 
takes  the  place  of  the  fox  as  the  object 
of  hunting  'meets'  in  India;  the  in- 
digenous     being  too  small  for  sport. 

lf>54.— "Non  proool  inde  audio  magnum 
clamofom  et  vehit  hominum  irrf dentium  in- 

BOltantiunKjue  vtwes.  Intern ipo  quid  sit; 
.  .  .  narrant  mihi  ululatum  esae  Ixwtiarum, 
quas  Turcae  <^iasalSi  Tooant. . .  "—BnAiq, 

Epist,  i.  p.  78. 

1616. — "The  inhabitants  do  nightly  houBO 
th«^  gmlSB  and  sheepe  for  fearo  of  laccaU 
(in  my  opiidon  no  other  than  Foaee),  whereof 
an  fidhnto  number  do  lurke  in  ^  ciMwure 

vaults." — Sandyt,  ReUuion,  kc,  205. 

1616.—".  .  .  thoee  Ja<dcallB  aeem  to  be 
wild  l>ogKs,  who  in  great  oompaniee  run 
up  and  wywa  in  the  eOeiit  ntjj^ift  moA 
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diaquieting  tho  peace  thereof,  hy  their  tiMMi 
hidooiu  noym." —Terry,  ed.  1685,  p.  871. 

1 653. — ' '  Le  Mlitkal  «et  vn  «nio0  de  ohien 
aauvage,  lo<iue1  demenre  tont  1e  jour  en 

torrc,  ot  sort  la  niiit  criant  troi.s  on  quatre 
fois  ^  certaines  heures." — De  la  iiouUaye-le- 
Ow»t  ad.  1867,  2M. 

1672;  "There  i«  yet  nnother  kind  of 
boast  which  they  tail  Jackbalz  ;  they  arc 
horribly  proedy  uf  man's  flesh,  f^)  tho  in- 
habitants bow't  the  cnuves  of  their  dead 
with  heavy  stotiee."— BoMcMia  (Germ,  ed.), 
422. 

1678.— "An  Hellish  oonoert  of  JackaU  (a 
Idad  of  Fok)."— JVyer,  B8. 

1681.  — For  here  are  many  JackallB, 
which  catch  their  Hene«,  some  Ti'jrfs  that 
destroy  their  Cattle  ;  but  {be  greatest  of  all 
is  tho  King;  wboM  endMvour  is  to  keep 
tiiem  poor  Mid  in  wimt.'*— tXkoa:,  CtyUm,  87. 
On  p.  20  he  writos  Jaeot$» 

1711.— "  jMkealli  are  renuurkable  for 
Howlittff  In  ttie  Night ;  one  alone  making 

a"  mucn  noise  as  three  or  fonr  Cur  Dogs, 
and  in  ditierent  Notes,  as  if  there  were 
half  a  Dozen  of  tham  got  togathar."— 

Lockyrr,  382. 

isio.— Colebrooke  lEstaut,  ii.  109,  [Lije, 
1    j )  SI  tolls  ilMkBl.  But  Jadbal  una  already 

English. 

c  1816.— 
**  The  Jackal's  troop,  in  ^'^ther'd  cry, 
Bayed  from  afar,  oomplaioiogly." 

1890.— "The  mention  of  JackaJ  huntinf? 
in  one  of  the  letters  (of  Lord  Minto)  nmy 
remind  some  Anglo-Indians  still  living,  of 
the  days  when  the  Galoatta  hoanda  nsM  to 
throw  off  at  gnn^flra.' — Atf.  ilev.  Fab.  14. 

JACK-SNIPE  of  Eiigli.sh  .spnrtsnipn 
ui  GiUlinago  gaUinuln,  Liiiii.,  smaller 
than  tlie  amnnon  sni^K;,  G.  scolopacin  iu, 
Bonap. 

JACKASS  COPAL.  This  is  a 
trade  iiautc,  and  is  a  capital  specimen 
of  Hohmn-Johsoii.  It  is,  a«'nor<liug  to 
Sir  R.  Burtx>n,  fZarui^on  L  357],  a  cor- 
ruption of  thakon.  TneTe  are  three 
qualities  of  co]ia1  in  the  ZanziWr 
market.  1.  Samlarim  tn'ft,  or  'Tree 
Co^,'  gathered  directly  from  the  tree 
which  exudes  it  {Trnchyloibium  Mo$tam- 
htcrnse).  2.  Chnk>r:i  or  chibrr  i,  dug 
from  the  soil^  but  seeming  uf  recent 
origin,  and  pnoed  on  a  par  with  No.  1. 

3.  The  gemniu'  Siindantsi,  or  true  Prijial 
(the  Anim^f  uf  tlie  English  market), 
which  is  also  fossil,  but  of  ancient 
production,  and  1>»irs  more  than  twice 
the  pri(  p  of  1  and  2  (see  .Sir  J.  Kirk  in 
J.  Linn.  Soc.  (Botanv)  for  1871).  Of 
the  meaning  of  dbambi  we  have  no 
authentie  iuormatioo.  Bat  eonaider^ 


ing  that  a  pitch  made  of  co]>al  and  oil 
is  used  in  Kutch,  and  that  the  cheaper 
copal  would  naturally  l)e  used  for  such 
a  puriK>se,  we  may  8u^;est  as  probable 
that  toe  word  is  a  eorr.  of  jaMai,  and 
«B'iA«iHsopaL' 

JACQUETE,  Town  and  Cape,  n.p. 
The  name,  pro]>erly  Jakad,  formerly 

alUiched  to  a  })lace  at  the  extreme  west 
horn  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  where 
stiinds  the  temple  of  Dwarka  (q.v.). 
Also  a])]>Hed  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Gulf  (if  Cutdi.  (See  (luotation  from 
Camuens  under  DIUI«-8IND.)  The  hist 
innxirtant  map  which  ^vee  this  name, 
so  far  fis  we  are  aware,  is  Aaron  Ariow- 
smith's  great  Map  of  India,  1816,  in 
which  Dwarka  appears  under  the  name 
of  Jnggnt 

iri25. — (Melequyaz)  "holds  the  revenue  of 
Ciystoa,  which  is  in  a  town  called  Zagnete 
where  there  ia  a  plaoa  of  Pilgrimage  of 
peiitmiH  which  ia  called  Cruxvi.  .  ,  — 
Lftiibranfa  da*  ChUMU  da  iWm,  35. 

1553.—"?^  the  Dial  estuary  to  the 

point  of  Jaquete  38  lea^rnf*  :  and  from  the 
miinv  Jaquete,  which  is  the  Mto  of  one  of 
the  jirinciji;!.!  tonij>lf<  of  that  hcitheni-sni, 
with  a  noble  town,  tu  our  city  Diu  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Oumrat,  68  leagues.'* — Barrot, 
I.  ix.  1. 

1&&&. — "  Whilht  the  tide  waa  at  ib*  greatest 
height  we  arrived  at  the  gulf  of  Qiakad, 
where  we  descried  signs  of  fine  weather, 
such  aa  wea-honiCH,  great  snakes*,  turtles, 
and  soa-wccds." — Sidt  'AH,  p.  77. 

[1568.— "Passed  the  point  of  Jaoqnette. 
where  is  that  faiBoaa  tampla  of  the  Raabutoa 
(see  RAJPOOT)."— Kamw,  IV.  iv.  4.] 

1726.  — In  ValaDtgpn*a  map  we  find  Jaqoete 
tnariced  as  a  town  (at  the  waat  point  of 
Kilthinwiir)  and  Bncmda  da  Jafoete  for  the 

Gulf  of  Cutch. 

1727.  — "The  next  sea-port  town  to  Bael, 
is  Ji^rat.  It  stands  on  a  Point  of  low  I.;iii(l, 
called  t'ajic  Jigat.  The  City  niakoi  a  ^J(mm1 
Figure  fnjiu  the  Sea,  ^howinj;  4  or  fi  hitrh 
Steeples."— .4.  Hamilton,  i.  135;  [od.  1741]. 

1818. — "  Jigat  Point  ...  on  it  is  a 
j>agixla  ;  the  place  where  it  stands  Wiis 
formerly  called  Jigat  More,  but  now  by  the 
Hindoos  Dontur  {i.f.  Dwana,  q.T.).  At  a 
di!<tnnce  the  pagoda  has  very  much  the 
ajijxijirance  of  a  ship  under  fiail.  .  .  .  Great 
iuiiii'm  r-  of  pilgrims  from  the  iiifori.-r  visit 
Jigat  pagoda.  .  .  ."—MUbum^  i.  150. 

1S41.— "Jigat  PoinleaUad  aim  Dwarka, 

from  tho  larirr  tcinjile  «>f  Dwarka  standing 
near  the  coatit." — JJorsburgh,  J>ir<cU/rif,  5th 
ed.,  L  480« 

JADE,  s.  The  well-known  mineral, 
80  much  prised  in  China,  and  sa 
wonderfully  wxoi^t  in  that  and 
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other  Asiatic  countries ;  the  ycuhm  of 
the  FeniaiiB;  nephrite  of  mineralc- 

The  derivation  of  the  word  ha-s  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy. We  were  at  one  time  indined 
to  connect  it  wiih  the  yada-tdth,  the 
^foda  stone  used  by  the  nomads  of 
Central  Asia  in  conjuring  for  rain. 
The  stone  .so  used  was  however,  ac- 
cnrdin^  to  P.  Hyakiufh,  rjuoted  in  a 
note  with  which  we  were  favoured  by 
the  UmfTiM  Prof.  Anton  Schiefoer, 
alMMMr(q.T.). 

l^or  Ravert^,  in  his  translation  of 
the  fabakdi-i-Nd9iriy  in  a  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  regions  of  TukharistSn 
and  Bfimiftn,  has  the  following  :  That 
tract  of  country  has  also  been  famed 
and  celebrated,  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  oonntries  of  the  world,  for  its 
mines  of  ^Id,  silver,  rubies,  and 
crystal,  bejadah  [jade],  and  other 
[precious]  things"  (p.  421).  On  h$- 
jOdah  his  note  rons :  <'Tlie  name  of 
a  gem,  by  some  said  to  1>e  a  apeciee 
of  ruby,  and  by  others  a  species  of 
sapphire;  but  Jtde  is  no  donbt 
meant."  This  interpretatinn  seems 
however  chieHy,  ii  not  altogether,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  ;  whilst  the  epi- 
thets compounded  of  btjddtu  as  given 
in  dictionaries,  suggest  a  ren  mineral, 
which  jade  rarely  is.  And  Prof.  Max 
MtUler,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Times,  dated  Jan.  10,  1880,  states  that 
the  name  jade  was  not  known  in 
Euroi>e  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  that  the  iade  brought 
from  America  was  calk-d  by  the 
Spaniards  pirdra  de  ijada,  because  it 
was  snppcMed  to  cure  pain  in  the 
groin  (jMla)  ;  for  like  reasons  to 

which  it  was  called  lavis  nephritictu, 
whence  nefkirUe  (see  Bailey^  below). 
Skeat,  8.T.  says :  "  It  is  of  unknown 
origin  ;  but  prolmbly  Oriental.  Prof. 
Cowell  hnds  yedd  a  material  out  of 
whidi  ornaments  are  made,  in  the 

THvyamtlatia :  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  Sanskrit."  Prof.  Miiller's  ety- 
mology seems  inocntrovertible ;  bat 
the  present  work  has  afforded  various 
examples  of  curious  etymological  co- 
incidences of  this  kind.  [Prof.  Max 
Midler's  etymology  is  now  accepted  by 
W\Q  N.K.IK  .\w\  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  Concue  Diet.  The 
latter  adds  that  iJada  is  contiectad  with 
the  Latin  Om.] 


[l.VJi. — "  A  kimio  of  greono  stones,  which 
the  Siuiniurds  call  I^edros  hijadas,  and  we 
vse  for  sploeae  stODOs." — AaUijfh,  JJi$cop, 
Guiana,  24  (quoted  in  iV.JBLD.).] 

1730.  — "Jade,  i\  prconish  Stono,  border- 
ing on  the  colour  of  Olive,  esteemed  for  ita 
Hardneas  and  Virtuea  by  the  Turtt  and 
Polfj,  who  adorn  their  fine  Sabres  with  it ; 
and  said  to  be  a  preMrratiTa  against  the 
nepliritiok  Ooliok."— Mttg.  DkU  b.t. 

JADOO,  8.  Hind,  from  Pers.  jdd^ 
Skt.  sivKtty  coi^iiring^  magic,  hoena* 

pocus. 

[1826.— Pray,  sir,'  said  the  barber,  *u 
tiiat  flaiunit,  or  what  language  f  *  '  May  be 

itis  jadoo.'  T  replied,  in  a  solenin  and  aeep 
voice." — I'audurunij  Jlari,  ed.  1873,  i.  127.] 

JABOOOUB,  s.  Properly  Hind. 
jddughar^  *  conjuring- house '  (see  the 
last).  The  term  commonly  anplied  by 
natives  to  a  Freemasons'  IxMige,  when 
there  is  one,  at  an  English  stiition. 
On  the  Boml>ay  side  it  is  also  called 
SJiaitdn  Id^dna  (sse  Burton's  Sind  Re- 
ri.fited),  a  name  consonant  to  the  ideJis 
of  an  Italian  priest  who  intimated  to 
one  of  the  present  writers  that  he  had 
heard  the  raising  of  the  devil  was 
practised  at  Masonic  meetings,  and 
asked  his  friend's  opinion  as  to  the 
fact.  In  S.  India  the  Lodge  is  called 
Tiilni-rftfn-Kwxl,  'Cut -head  Temple,' 
because  mrt  of  the  rite  of  initiation  is 
suppoeea  to  ccmiBat  in  the  candidate's 
head  being  cut  off  and  put  on  again. 

JAFNA,  JAFNAPATAM,  n.p. 
The  very  ancient  Tamil  settlement, 

and  ca])ital  of  the  Tamil  kings  on  the 
singular  peninsula  which  forms  the 
northernmost  part  of  Ceylon.  The 
real  nime  is,  ari-nrding  t<j  Emenson 
Tennent,  Yalvannan^  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  nrobable  that  Uds  name  is  identi- 
cal wit  li  the  GoUba  (Prom.)  of  Ptolemy. 
[The  Mdilrm  Olo$s.  gives  tht-  Tamil 
name  as  YdxJipDdnomATOUi  yaJi-pdnaiu 
'a  lute-player*;  **called  after  a  blind 
minstrel  of  fltat  iiaiuc  fmni  the  Cliola 
country,  who  by  permission  of  the 
Singhalese  king  obtained  possession  of 
Jaffna,  then  uninhabited,  and  intro- 
duced there  a  oolony  of  the  Tamul 
people."] 

166S. — **.  .  .  tike  Kingdom  Triqninamal^, 
which  Jit  the  uji(>er  end  of  it.s  coast  ml  joins 
another  called  JafaaaiMltam,  which  stands 
at  the  northern  pert  at  the  idand.**— Anroi^ 

III.  ii.  cap.  i. 

c.  1566. — In  Ceaare  de'  Federici  it  is  written 

CMaaiteBpataa.'— JlOMMMMs  iii.  WOv. 
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[JAFFB7,  s.  A  screeu  or  lattice- 
work,  made  generally  of  bamboo,  used 

lor  various  purposes,  such  as  a  fence,  a 
support  for  climbing  plants,  Sec  Tlie 
ommary  Pers.  ja'/arl  is  (it-rived  from 
a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Jajar  ;  but 
Mr.  Platt.s  suggests  that  in  the  sense 
under  consideration  it  may  be  a  corr. 
of  Ar.  mpNA^  zafiry  *a  Vnided  lock.' 

\\9Sh.-~**09  Ttnet,  the  branehM  must 
tAao  \yQ  equ.'illy  spread  over  the  Jaflhry,  so 
that  light  aaci  heat  luav  have  access  to 
the  whole."— 2VaM.  Aan.  HcrL  3oe,  Ind* 
it.  202.] 

JAOCHEBRY,  a.    Coarse  brown  Tor 

almost  black)  supir,  madt'  from  the 
sap  of  various  painia.  The  wild  date 
tree  {Phoenix  tylvedrigf  Roxb.X  Hind. 
khajuTy  ia  that  which  chiefly  supplit  s 
>alin-sugar  in  Guzerat  and  Coroman- 
~el,  and  almost  alone  in  Bengal.  But 
tbe  palmyra,  the  caryota,  and  the  ooco- 
palni  all  give  it ;  the  first  as  tin;  stajde 
of  Tinnevelly  and  uortheru  Ceylon  ; 
the  second  chiefly  in  aontheni  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  known  \x)  Europeans  as  tin- 
Jaggery  Palm  (kitfil  of  natives) ;  the 
third  b  much  drawn  for  toddy  Oi-v.) 
in  the  coast  districts  of  Western  India, 
and  this  is  occasif)nally  boiled  for  stigjir. 
Jaggery  is  usually  made  iu  the  form  of 
aimul  round  cakes.  Great  quantities 
are  produced  in  Tinnevelly,  where  the 
cakes  used  to  pass  as  a  kind  of  cun-eu<  y 
(as  cake^  of  salt  used  to  pass  in  partes 
of  Africa,  and  in  Western  OhinaX  and 
do  even  yet  to  somt-  small  extent.  In 
Bombay  all  rou^h  unrefined  sujgar-stuff 
is  known  by  this  name ;  and  it  is  the 
title  under  which  all  kinds  of  half- 
prepared  sugar  is  classitied  in  the  taritf 
of  the  Railways  there.  The  word 
jaggery  is  only  another  form  of  sugar 
(<|.v.),  being  like  it  a  corr.  of  the  Skt. 
sarkardy  Koakaiii  takkardy  [Malayal. 
ehaUcara,  whence  it  passed  into  FOrt. 
jagaroyjagral, 

1S16.--'*  Sugar  of  nalma,  wMeh  they  call 

XKgtLn."—  fiart>o*tt,  ;>9. 

1553.~£xports  from  tbe  Maldives  '^aluo 
of  fiRh-oil,  eooo-mite,  and  J4cava»  which  is 

made  fmm  thc«o  nfter  the  manner  ol  nigar." 
—Barros,  Dec.  ill.  hv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

1561.^*' Jagre,  which  is  •onr  of  pdm- 
trees."— €S»rrei»,  Lmdax,  i.  2,  592. 

lf,63.— "And  aft«r  thoy  have  drawn  this 
jMjt  uf  fttra,  if  tho  tree  pnves  ranch  they 
dniw  another,  of  which  they  make  su^jar, 
prepared  either  by  sun  or  fire,  and  this  they 
oauJafnu''--tiMa,  f.  97. 


c.  1697. — "There  como  every  yeere  from 
Cochin  and  from  Cananor  tenne  or  fifteene 
great  SUppes  (to  Chaul)  laden  with  groat 
nnts  .  .  .  and  with  nigar  aaada  of  the  telfe 

^nnie  nuts  crtlled  Glagra."— CfaflMT ^Vvrftrtifcri 

in  HaJcl.  ii.  344. 

IfiOe.— "Of  the  atorenid  stem  th^  like- 
wise make  sugar,  which  i>«  called  lag^ra ; 
they  sooth  tho  water,  and  iwt  it  in  the  sun, 
whereof  it  becometh  sugar,  but  it  is  little 
esteemed,  beoauae  it  is  cS  a  browne  colour." 
—LbMckatttiy  102 ;  [Hak.  Soc  ii.  40]. 

1616.— "Some  small  quaatiigr  of  wina^  but 
not  common,  is  made  among  then:  they 
call  it  Raal-  (see  ARRACK),  dirtffled  faem 

Sugar,  and  i\  sjiiey  rinde  uf  a  trse  flailed 
Ja«Ta."— T'" '■'/.  A.  1665,  p.  365. 

1727. — "  Tiie  rn^liioe  of  tho  Samorin's 
Country  i-;  .  .  .  ( '(>c(»;i  N  ut,  and  that  tree 
produceth  Jaggeryi_a  kind  of  sugar,  and 
Copera  (see  wtSAjS),  or  the  kernels  of  the 
N  ut  dried."— it.  HamMomy  i.  806 ;  [ed.  1744, 
1.  308]. 

c.  1750-60.— "Anaek,  a  ooaree  aort  of 

sugar  called  Jagiee,  and  rinegar  are  also 
extracted  from  it^'  (oooo-palm). — Orott^  \.  47. 

1807. — "Tlie  IVirt  or  fermented  juice,  and 

tho  Jagory  or  inspissated  juice  of  tho  Pal- 
mira tree  .  .  .  aro  in  this  country  moro 
esteeine<i  than  those  of  tho  wild  date,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bengaldie." 
—F.  BveMMMm,  Mtfiore^  ke.y  I.  6. 


I860.—"  In  this  state  it  is  wild  as  jt  

in  the  baiaax%  at  about  three  farthiqga  per 
poottd.**— IViMMfff  Ceylon,  iii.  584. 

JAQHEER,  JAOHIRE,  «.  Pers. 
jdglT,  lit.  *place-holdiu£.'  A  hereditary 
assignmeiit  of  land  ana  of  its  rent  as 
annuity. 

[o.  1800. — "  Fartn&n-i'zahiis  are  imud  lor 
.  .  .  appointments  to  jAgflS,  without 
mUitary  lerrice."— ilia,  i.  26f. 

[1617. — "  HeequtttesdiuerssmallJaaera 

to  the  King."— fiirJ*.  Ro<,  Hak.  Soc.  iiri49.] 

c.  1666.— <*.  .  .  Not  to  speak  of  what 
they  finger  ont  of  the  Pay  of  every  Horao- 

man,  I'f   tlio  niMiilKT  of  th<'  Horses; 

which  <.x  rtaiuly  aniuuut^  U>  vory  oi>ii>iderj»ble 
IVuHiiuis,  especially  if  they  can  ohtain  good 
Jah-ghixs,  that  ta,  good  Lands  for  their 
Penrioiu."— Ba^nur,  B.T.  66 ;  fed.  Oomttabtfy 

mi 

1673.— "It  (Surat)  has  for  its  Mainten- 
ance the  Income  of  rix  ViUages;  over 
which  the  GoTemor  sometimes  presides, 
sometimes  not,  being  in  the  Jaggea,  or 
diooaee  of  another.  "—/'ryA-,  120. 

'  Jageah,  an  AnmUty."— /Mt.  Jndexy 


.** 


17t>8.  — "  I  say,  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of 
lxK>ks ;  and  yet  1  believe  upon  a  land- 
carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghire, 
1  lan  talk  my  two  hours  witlniut  feeling 
the  want  of  them." — Mr.  Lofty,  in  The 
Oood-If^tmnd  Mmn,  Act  IL 
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1778.— "Should  it  1>6  more  agreoabie  to 
the  parties,  Sir  Matthew  will  settle  upon 
air  John  and  hia  Lady,  for  their  joint  liree, 

Johm.~A  JaggUreT 
"  Thomtu.  —  The  term  is   Indian,  and 
means  an  anmiftl  iDOome."  —  Foottj  The 

JVabob,  i.  1. 

We  believe  the  traditional  sta>;c  pru- 
nunoiation  in  these  passage!)  is  Jag  Hire 
(assonant  in  both  syllablea  to  (^tui^  Mire^ : 
and  this  is  also  the  ppoBuiwiation.  givea  in 
aome  dictionaries. 


1778.—**. . .  Ja^^iirea,  whidiifm  always 
rents  afWng  frooi  kadi."— Ot^ai^  ad.  1808, 
u.  52. 

1808.— >**Ha  waa  nominally  in  poMamfonof 
•  laigarjaghire."— /><^.  Vaimtia,  i.  401. 

A  tarritory  adjoining  Fort  St.  G«orge 
was  lone  known  as  the  Jaghiro,  or  Uu 
(kmptu^M  Jagiiixa,  and  ia  <rftaa  ao  man- 
tiooadinhialoriaaof  thalSthoantufy.  Thia 
tarritory,  prantod  to  the  Company  by  tba 
Nabob  of  Arcot  in  1750  and  1763,  nearly 
answers  to  the  former  Collectorate  of  Chen- 
galput  and  present  Collectorate  of  Madras. 

[Ill  tlif  following  the  rcftTPiice  i.s  to 
the  Jirgah  or  tribal  council  of  the 
Fkthan  tribes  on  the  N.W.  fitrntler. 

[1900.— No  doubt  niKm  tha  ooaaafon  of 

T>ird  rurafii's  introduction  to  the  Waziris 
Jind  tho  Mohmnnda,  he  will  inform  their 
Jagira  that  hu  has  lunf  since  written  a 
book  about  them."  —  CWcM^fNnwy  Rsv. 
Aug.  p.  282.] 

JAOHBERDAB,  s.  P.-lLjd^- 
idr^  the  holder  of  a  jagheer. 

(1818.—**.  .  .  in  tiia  Mahntta  empire  the 

pnncipal  Je^^liredars,  or  nobles,  ap]iear  in 
the  field.  .  .  ."—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
1.898.] 

1826.— "The  Ro'^idont,  many  oflficers, 
men  of  rank  .  .  .  jagheerdars,  Hrahmins, 
and  Pundits,  woro  jirosont,  assorabled  round 
my  father." — randurang  Uwri^  389;  [ed. 
1878,  ii.  289]. 

1S83.  —  "Tho  Sikhs  arlmini^tered  the 
countnr  by  means  of  jagheerdara,  and 
paid  them  by  their  jagheera :  the  English 
administered  it  by  highly  paid  Bntlah 
ofRoeni,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  lower  tho  land-tax,  and  to 
introduce  grand  material  reforma."  — 
Bc$m»rtk  9m1k,  L,     Ld,  Imwrtnee,  i.  878. 

JAIL-ELHANA,  s.  A  hybrid  word 
for  *a  jgaoV  cooimoiily  need  in  the 
Bengal  mndeney. 

JAIHt  a.  and  acU.  The  non-Brah- 
manical  aect  so  called ;  believed  to 
rt'prpsent  the  earli«^st  ht'retica  of  Bud- 
dhism, at  preseut  chietly  to  be  found  in 
the  Bmnbay  Presidenf^.  There  are  a 
few  in  VLjtamf  QKoasn^  and  in  aoow 


}>art8  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  in 
the  Middle  Agea  they  appear  to  have 
been  numerona  on  the  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula generally.  They  are  also  found 
in  various  parts  of  Central  and  Northern 
India  and  Behar.  Tlie  Jains  are  gener- 
ally merchants,  and  some  have  l)een 
men  of  enormous  wealth  Cole- 
brocket  Bua^i^  i.  378  teqq. ;  [Lassen,  in 

Ind,  Antia.  il.  193  seqq.,  258  xrqq.'j).  Tlie 
name  is  SkC.  jaina,  meaning  a  follower 
of  jina.  The  latter  word  is  a  title 
applied  to  certain  saints  worshipjxid 
by  the  sect  in  the  j)lace  of  god.s  ;  it  is 
aUo  a  ujime  of  the  Budauas.  An 
older  name  for  the  followers  of  the 
sect  appears  to  have  lieen  Nirgrantka^ 
'without  bond,'  properly  the  title  of 
Jain  ateeliat  only  (otherwise  YeUig), 
[and  in  particular  of  the  Digambara 
or  'sky-clad,' naked  branch].  (Darnell^ 
S.  Indian  Palaeography^  p.  47,  note.) 

[o.  1600.— "Jaina.  The  foander  of  this 

wonderful  system  waa  Jina,  also  called 
Arhat,  or  Arhant."— yiin,  ed.  JarreU,  iii.  188.] 

JALEEBOTE,  s.  Jdlihot.  A 
marine  corruption  of  jolly-boat  (JRoe- 
buck).   (See  OkLLBVAT.) 

JAM,  s.  Jdm, 

ft.  A  title  home  by  eertein  chiefs  in 
Kutch,  in  Kathiawar,  and  on  the 

lower  Indus.  The  derivation  i.s  very 
obscure  (.hcc  Elliot,  i.  496).  The  title 
is  probably  Biluch  originally.  There 
are  scvpril  J&ms  in  Tyower  Sind  and 
its  borders,  and  notably  the  Jdm  of 
Las  Bela  State,  a  well-loiowtt  depend- 
ency of  Kelat,  bordering  the  sea.  [Mr. 
Longworth  Damos  writes  :  "  I  do  not 
think  the  word  is  of  Balochi  origin, 
although  it  is  certainly  made  use  of 
in  the  Balochi  language.  Tt  i.s  rather 
Sindhi,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
using  Sindhi  aa  the  natiyee  do,  refer- 
ring to  the  tribes  of  the  IndiLsvallev 
without  regard  to  the  modern  bountf- 
aries  of  the  province  of  Siudh.  Aa 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  used  as  a  title,  not 
bv  Baloches,  but  by  indigenou.s  tri>>e3 
o^  Kajput  or  Jat  origin,  now,  of  course, 
all  lfiitQlnian&  The  Jftm  of  Las  Bela 
Vielongs  to  a  tribe  of  this  nature  known 
as  the  Jamhat.  In  the  Dera  GhazT 
Khiin  District  it  is  used  by  certain 
local  iiMTa1)les  of  this  class,  none  of 
them  ]iiil(x-.hes.  The  ])rincipal  tribe 
there  using  it  is  the  Udliana.  It 
is  alao  an  iioaorific  title  among  the 
Moehis  of  Dera  Ohfid  Khia  (mm."] 
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[c.  15S0.— "On  tho  Gujarat  side  towards 
the  south  ii  a  Zwnind^r  of  not«  whom  they 
calljim.  .  .  .**— ^i'l,  od.  Jarrettf  ii.  250. 

[1848.— See  under  DAWK.] 

1).  A  nautical  measure,  Ar.  zdmy  pi. 
azvfdm.  It  occun  in  the  form  geme 
in  a  quotation  of  1614  under  JA8K. 

It  is  repeatedly  wsed  in  the  MokU  of 
Sidi 'Ah,  j)ublished  in  the  /.  As.  Soc. 
Beit^aL    It  w(nild  appear  fpom  J.  Prin- 
sep's  remarks  there  that  the  word  is 
used  in  various  ways.   Thus  Baron  J. 
Hammer  writes  to  Prinsep:  "Con- 
cerning the  measure  of  azwdm  the  first 
faction  of  the  II Id.  chapter  explains 
as  follows  ;   '  The  zdm  is  either  the 
practical  one  Cdrfi\  or  the  rhetorical 
{I'sHlfl hi ^hnt  this  the  afute  Prinsep 
suggests  should  be  a^arUibi^  'pertain- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  astrolabe  *). 
The  vradical  is  one  of  the  8  jwrts  into 
wlii(  11  day  and  night  are  divided  ;  the 
rhetorical  (but  read  the  astrolabk)  is 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  {i^dha)  in  the 
ascension  and  desccnsion  of  the  .««tars  ; 
...  an  explanation  wliich  hel{M  me 
not  a  bit  to  understand  the  true 
measure  of  a  zdwi,  in  the  reckoning  of 
a  ship's  course."    Prinse]»  then  eluci- 
dates tliis  :  The  zdia  in  practieal  par- 
lance is  said  to  l»e  the  8th  part  of  day 
and  night  ;   it  is  in  fact  a  nautical 
wiUch  or  Hindu  vaiMr  (see  PUHUB). 
Again,  it  is  the  8th  part  of  the  ordinary 
inch,  Uke  thejait  or  barleycorn  of  the 
Hindus  (the  8th  part  of  an  angid  or 
digit),  of  which  jau,  zdm  is  jjossihly  a 
corruption.   Again,  the  V.ff/  /  «'i  inch, 
and  tne  zdm  or  \  of  an  inch,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  rude  angle-instru- 
ments of  the  Arab  navigators;  and 
Prinsep  deduces  from  statements  in 
Sidi'Ali's  lKK)k  that  the  Vj»<f6a' was  very 
nearly  equal  to  96'  and  the  zdm  to  12'. 
Prinsep  had  also  found  on  en(iuiry 
among  Arab  mariners,  that  the  term 
zam  was  still  well  known  to  nautical 
people  as  i  of  a  geographical  degree,  or 
12nautia\l  miles,  ijuite  confirmatory  of 
the  former  calculation  ;   it  was  also 
stated  to  l>e  still  applied  to  terrestrial 
measurements  (see  J.A.8.B.  v.  642>3X 

1013.— "J'ai  d^jh  parM  do  S«<rini  (road 
Sarbaxa)  qui  est  ntote  4  I'extremit^  de 
nie  de  Unieri,  k  oent-ringt  S&tti  <!•  Kala." 
-AjdM-Jfind^  ed.  VantUr  LUk  «t  Jforeef 
Uenc,  176. 

„  "Un  narin  m'a  nipport<?  qu'il 
avait  fait  1.1  tniversi'c  do  S/^rira  (S.>rf>*iui)  h 
la  Chine  dans  un  Haaibouq  (soti  8AMB00K). 
*Nooi  ations  panoum,'  oiUO,  'on  etpaoe 


d«  dnqnaate  liai.  lorMiti''mM  tampAle 

fondit  SWT  notre  emoarcation.  .  .  .  Ayant 
fait  do  I'eau,  nous  romlmoH  h  la  voile  vers 
le  Scnf,  suivant  sea  inatructionJi,  et  nous  y 
aburd&mea  aains  et  aaufs,  aprte  un  voyage 
do  quime 

1554.  ^"26th  VoVAQK  from  CkUioU  to 
Karxia/un  "  (aee  aUASDAFUI). 
"...  yon  run  from  Oalieui  to  Koljaini 

{i.e.  Kalpeni,  one  of  the  Ijaccadivo  hU.) 
two  s&ms  in  tho  direction  of  W.  V)y  S.,  tho 

8  or  9  simB  W.S.W.  (this  course  is  in  tho 

9  degree  channel  through  the  liaccadives), 

then  you  may  rejoice  as  you  have  got  dear 

(if  tho  islands  of  FHf,  from  thence  \V.  by  N. 

and  W.N.W.  till  the  poie  is  4  inches  and  a 

quarter,  and  then  true  west  to  Kardnfun," 
•         •         ♦         •  k 

"27tli  VOTAOB,  from  1X4  to  MtUaeea. 

"  Leaving  Did  you  ^o  first  S.S.E.  till  the 
pole  is  5  inches,  and  side  then  towards  the 
land,  till  the  distance  l)etween  it  and  tho 
ahip  is  six  dms;  from  thence  you  steer 
S.iCB.  .  .  .  joa  most  not  side  all  at  once 
but  by  degrees,  first  tOl  the  farta/iain 
(/9  and' 7  in  the  Little  BtKt)  are  made  by  a 
quarter  less  than  8  inches,  from  thence  to 
S.E.  till  the  /ariatUti*  are  7k  inches,  from 
thenos  true  east  ata  rate  of  18  slmi^  thm 
you  have  passed  Oflfloo.'*— 2%C  MoUtt  in 
J.A.S.B.  V.  465. 

The  meaning  of  this  Ia.st  rontirr  is; 
''Steer  S.&E.  tiU  you  are  in  8^  N.  Lat. 
(hit.  of  Gape  Oomonn) ;  make  then  a  little 
more  ea-sting,  hut  keep  72  miles  between 
you  and  the  coast  of  Ceylon  till  you  find  tho 
/3  and  7  «f  Ursa  Minor  have  an  altitude 
of  only  12°  24'  (ue.  till  you  are  in  N.  Lat. 
6"  or  5°),  and  then  stesr  doe  asst.  Wben 
you  have  gone  216  miles  ycn  wXL  be  quite 
clear  of  Ceylon." 

1026. — *'  We  east  anchor  under  the  iahwd 
of  Kharp,  which  is  distant  fr<>m  Tais,  which 
wo  k'ft  hohind  us,  "24  giam.  Giam  is  a 
measure  used  by  the  Arab  and  Persian 
pilots  in  the  Persian  Uulf ;  and  every  giam 
is  equal  to  8  lasguos ;  insomuch  that  from 
C^is  to  Kharg  we  had  mada  72  leagues. "— 
P.  Mia  Valh,  ii.  816. 

JAMBOO,  JUMBOO,  s.  The  Rose- 
ajtple,  Eugenia  Jambos,  L.  Jambosa 
vuigari$j  Decftad. ;  Skt.  jambiiy  Hind, 
jam,  jamhfi^  javirill,  This  is  the 

use  in  Bengal,  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  application,  both  col- 
lo<}uially  and  in  books.  The  name 
jambu  is  applied  in  some  parts  of 
India  to  the  exotic  goava  m.v.),  as 
well  as  to  Other  species  of  Evgtnia; 
inrlndiiiK  the  jdmun  (.see  JAMOON), 
with  which  the  roee-apple  is  often  con- 
founded in  books.  They  are  verr 
different  fmits,  though  they  have  both 
been  cla-ssed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Eugenia  (see  further  remarks 
under  JSMOOK).  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that 
tiie  wofd  is  f^puea  by  the  Malaya  both 
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to  the  roee-ap])le  aud  the  guava,  and 
WiUdnaon  Unci.  s>v.)  notes  a  large 
number  of  fruits  to  which  the  name 
janUnl  is  applied.] 

Garcia  de  Orta  mentions  the 
apple  under  the  name  IuhImMi  and 
says  (ir)03)  tliat  it  had  been  recently 
introduced  into  Goa  from  Malacca. 
This  may  have  been  the  Euamia  Malac- 
cnuUf  L.,  which  is  statea  in  Forln-.s 
Watflon'B  C!atalogue  of  nomenclature  to 
he  called  in  Bengal  Jfoldfea  Jinmrfii, 
and  in  Tamil  MaUlkd  maram  i.e. 
'  Malacca  tree.'  The  Skt.  name  iambu 
is,  in  the  Malay  language,  applied  with 
diatingwiahing  adjectives  to  all  the 

pggj,— «"nic  trees  whereon  the  lambos 
do  fucm  are  as  great  as  Plumtrees." — 
Lbu^Mm,  TUk,  8oe.  fi.  81.] 

1672.  —  P.  Vinccnzo  Mariii  deacribee  the 
Oiambo  dladia  with  jnraat  pradsioa.  and 
•too  the  CKsnho  dl  CuiBar- no  donbt  J. 
maimectTuu~hni  at  too  gwM^t  Ungtb  lor 
estnot,  pp.  361-352. 

**  In  the  South  a  Wood  of  Jamboes, 
Mngoea,  Cocoes."— /ry«r,  46. 

1727.— "Their  Jambo  .Mnlarm  (at  Goo)  is 
rery  beautiful  aod  pleasant." — A,  Hamilton^ 
L  966  ;[ed.  1744, 1 258). 

1810. — "The  jumboo,  a  species  of  roso- 
apple,  with  ita  dower  like  crimaon  ta^uoLs 
covering  every  pari  of  tho  •tem.'* — Maria 
Urokam^  22. 

JAMES  AND  MAB7,  n.p.  The 

name  of  a  famou!)  <5and-)>ATik  in  the 
Uoogly  R.  below  ('altutta,  wliicli  h.ts 
been  fatal  to  many  a  sliii).  It  i.s 
mentioned  under  1748,  in  tm-  n  ronl 
of  a  sonrey  of  the  river  quoted  in  Long,, 
^  10&  It  is  a  common  allegation  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hind, 
words  jal  mart,  with  the  supposed 
meaning  of  'dead  water.'  But  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  dates,  as  Sir 
G.  Birdwood  ha.s  shown,  out  of  India 
Office  records,  from  the  wreck  of  a 
Tsssel  called  the  **Royal  Jamn  and 
Mary"  in  SeptemWr  1694,  on  that 
aand-bank  (Letter  to  tht  Courts  from 
(SiMUanuUee,  Dec.  19,  1694).  [Rt- 
peH  an  (M  JUeonb,  90.]  This  shoal 
appears  by  name  in  a  chart  belonging 
to  the  English  Fiiot,  1711. 

JAMMA,  s.  P.— H.  jdmot  a  piece 
of  native  clothing.  Thus,  in  compasi- 
tion.  see  FYJAMMAS.  Also  stuU  for 
eloihincL  Ac,  Ajr.  mom-JaiiiAy  wax- 
ekth.  [''The  jaina  may  have  been 

2w 


brought  by  the  Aryans  froui  Central 
Asia,  but  as  it  is  still  now  seen  it  is 
thoroughlv  Indian  and  of  ancient  date  " 
{Btyenaralala  Mitra^  Indo-Aryant,  i. 
187  Mjf.] 

[1813.— "The  better  sort  (of  Rindos)  wear 

...  a  ^axna.  or  lon^  gown  of  white  calico, 
which  19  tied  round  the  middle  with  a 
fringed  or  eni>)miderad  aadl***— #Mci^  Or. 
Mem.  2od  ed.  i.  52J. 

JAMOON,  a.  Hind,  /ffmim,  jdman, 
jdmlly  &c  The  name  of  a  Tx>f)T  fruit 
common  in  many  parts  of  India,  aud 
apparently  in  £.  Africa,  the  Eugema 

jambolana,  Luiik.  (('iilvj'lnnithr.'i  jam- 
bolana  of  Wiildenow,  isysyyium  jambo- 
btnwn  of  Decand.)  This  seems  to  he 
confounded  with  the  Eutjenia  jambosy 
or  Rose-apple  (see  JAMBOO,  alMjve),  by 
the  author  of  a  note  on  Leydeu's  Baber 
which  Mr.  Erskine  jurtly  corrects 
(Bal>er's  own  account  is  very  accurate), 
by  the  translators  of  Ibn  jBatuta,  ana 
apparently,  as  regards  the  botanical 
name,  by  Sir  R.  Burton.  The  latter 
gives  jamli  an  tin-  Indian,  and  zam  as 
the  Arabic  name.  The  name  jambi 
ap]>cars  to  be  applied  to  this  friiit  at 
Bombay,  which  ol  course  promotes  the 
confusion  spoken  of.  In  native 
practice  the  stones  of  this  fmit  have 
been  alleged  to  V>e  a  cure  for  diabetes, 
luit  European  trials  do  not  seem  to 
have  confirmed  tliis, 

c.  IS**.— "TheinhabiUnta  (of  Mombasa) 
gather  nlno  a  fniit  which  they  call  jamtln, 
aud  which  rej*eml>lc.<4  iiu  ulivo  ;  it  has  a  stone 
like  the  olive,  but  hu.s  a  vorv  Hweet  taate." 
—Iba  JBatiUa,  U,  191.  JsUsewbera  the  trans- 
Utora  write  tekemmoitn.  {in.  128,  iv.  114.  229), 
a  impelling  indicjitod  in  the  OCfghMl*  bat 
surely  by  some  error. 

e.  16iM>. — "  Another  is  the  Jaman.  ...  It 

is  on  the  whole  a  fine  l<x>king  tree.  It.s  fruit 
resteinhlcH  the  block  gra^H),  but  ha^  a  more 
acid  ta^te,  and  is  not  very  good." — Babfr, 
325.  The  note  on  this  runs:  "This,  Dr. 
Hunter  says,  to  tiie  A^aiis  JambolanOt  the 
ro«o-apple  (Evgenia  jamholana,  but  not  the 
ruse-apple,  which  is  now  called  Kugmia 
jamhu.—D.Vf.).  The  jAman  lias  no  resem- 
blance to  the  rose-apple  ;  it  is  more  like  an 
oblong  aloe  than  anything  elae^  but  grows 
on  a  tall  tree." 

1563.—"  I  will  eat  of  those  olivee,  ^  at 

least  they  look  like  sudi ;  but  they  are  very 

astringent  (pontimt)  as  if  binding,  ,  ana 

yet  they  do  look  like  n\>e  Cordova  olives. 

"O.  'lliey  are  called  jambolones,  and 
grow  wild  in  a  wood  that  looks  like  a 
myrtle  grove  ;  in  ita  leaves  the  tree  resembles 
the  arbutus ;  but  like  the  jack,  the  people 
of  the  oountry  don't  hold  this  fruit  for  very 
whotoeonM."— AniMi,  f.  Illy. 
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1859.— "The  Indian  jamli.  ...  It  is  ft 
noble  tre«,  which  adorns  »oino  of  the  coast 
viUaffW  ftftH  plontfttionH,  and  it  produces  a 
daoWMI-Uk*  VuUk  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
flAWur."— SvrtoN,  in  J.ILOJS,  ix.  86. 

JAVOADiL,  a    This  name  was 

given  to  certain  responsible  guides  in 
the  Nair  country  who  escorted 
travellers  from  one  inhabited  place 
to  another,  guaranteeing  their  security 
with  their  own  lives,  like  the  Bhats 
of  Guzerat.  The  word  is  Malayftl. 
diaMadtm  (*.«.  changngOdam,  [the 
Madras  Gloan.  writes  chinndtam^  and 
derives  it  from  Skt.  snnghdta^  'union'!), 
with  the  same  spt  llin^  as  that  of  the 
wofd  given  as  the  origin  of  jangar  or 
jangada,  *  a  raft.'  These  iancadat  or 
jangadat  seem  also  to  have  heen  placed 
in  other  confidential  and  dangeiooa 
charges.   Thus : 

1543 —"This  man  who  so tesoltttely  died 
was  one  of  the  jangadaa  of  the  Fimde. 

They  are  ca!le<l  jangades  because  the  kings 
and  lonls  of  those  lauds,  accord  injr  to  a 
eufltom  of  theirs,  send  as  guardiftns  of  the 
houses  of  the  Pagodes  in  their  territoriei, 
two  men  as  captains,  who  are  men  of  bonoar 
and  g(K)(l  cavaliers.  Such  guardians  are 
coiled  Jangadaa.  and  have  soldiers  of  guard 
under  them,  and  are  as  it  were  the  Coun- 
lellon  and  Ministers  of  the  affair*  of  the 
pagodee,  and  they  receive  their  maintaaaaee 
from  the  e8tabli«hnient  and  it.'<  revenues. 
And  sometimes  the  king  changes  them  and 
appofataothaw,"— Co^^rt^  iv.  328. 

c.  1610.—"  T  travelled  with  another  Cap- 
tain .  .  .  who  had  with  him  theae  Janffai, 
who  are  the  Nair  g\ii<los.  and  who  are 
found  at  the  gates  of  towns  to  act  as  escort 
to  thoae  who  require  them.  .  .  .  Every  one 
takes  them,  the  weak  for  safety  and  protoo- 
tion,  those  who  are  stronger,  and  tntrel  hi 
great  comiMinios  and  well  armed,  take  them 
only  as  witnesses  that  they  are  not  aggressors 
in  case  of  any  dispute  with  the  Nairs."— 
Pifrard  cU  Latnl,  oh.  aav. ;  IHak.  Soc  i.  839, 
arid  see  Mr.  Gray's  note  in.  foeo). 

1C72.— "The  safest  of  all  ioumeyings  in 
India  are  thoeo  through  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Nairs  and  the  Samonn,  if  you  travel  with 
Giancadaa,  the  m<»st  perilous  if  you  go 
alone.  These  Oiancadas  itrc  certain  heathen 
men,  who  venture  their  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  their  >»Tn«fftik  fof  small  remunera- 
tion, to  guarantee  the  mMf  of  timvellen." 
— /'.  Vl>io-i,:o  Maria,  127. 

See  also  ChMngaUium,  in  Burton »  Goa^ 
p.  196. 

JANGAE,  8.  A  raft.  Port,  jan- 
gada. [**  A  double  platform  canoe  made 
by  placing  a  fl«Hir  <>f  Ixards  across  two 
lH)ata,  witli  a  baiulxx)  railiiig."  (Madrtu 
Gloti.).]  This  word,  chiefly  colloquial, 
is   the   Tamil-MalayiL  Aangd^am, 


cJuinndtam  (for  the  denization  of  which 

see  JANGADA).  It  is  a  word  of  par- 
ticular intere.st  as  being  one  of  the  few 
Dravidian  words,  (but  }>erhaps  ulti- 
mately of  Skt.  origin}  preserved  in 
the  remains  of  cL-ussicnl  antiquity, 
occurring  in  the  FeripLm  as  our  quo- 
tation ttowa.  Blutean  does  not  call 
the  word  an  Indian  term. 

c.  80-90.— "The  vessels  belonging  to  these 
places  {Camara,  Poduci,  and  Sopotma  on  the 
east  coast)  which  hug  the  shore  to  limyricS 
(Dimyrici),  and  others  also  called  £d7Yf 
which  consist  of  the  largest  canoee  of  single 
timbers  lashed  together ;  and  again  those 
biggest  of  all  which  sail  to  Chryso  and 
Ganges,  and  are  called  KoXaj-^io^wrra." — 
Prriplu*,  hi  MUUer't  Oeog.  Or.  ift*.,  L 
"The  first  part  of  this  name  for  hoati  or 
ships  is  most  probably  the  Tam.  Minda  — 
hollowed :  the  last  &i(m=boat."— ijiu^, 
8.1.  Pakuograpkft  61^ 

c.  1,')04.— "He  held  in  readiness  raaiw 
Jangadaa  of  timber." — Correct,  Lendatf  I. 
t.47«. 

c.  l.MO.  —  ".  .  .  and  to  that  purpose 
had  already  commanded  two  great  Rafts 
(Jigadas),  covered  with  dry  wcxjd,  Kirrels 
of  pitch  and  €»ther  oombuatable  stuff,  to  be 
^aeed  at  the  entering  into  the  Port.'*~ 
Ptalo  (orig.  cap.  xlvi.),  m  Cogan,  p.  66. 

1668.—" ...  the  fleet  .  .  .  which  might 
conristof  more  than  200  rowing  TesseU  of 
ull  kinds,  a  jrreat  part  of  them  combined 
into  jangadaa  in  order  to  carry  a  greater 
mass  of  men,  and  among  them  two  of  theee 
coDtrivances  on  which  were  150  meo."— 
Jkirrot,  II.  i.  5. 

ir,9s  _"^;im.h  iis  stayed  in  the  ship,  some 
tooke  bords,  deals,  and  other  peeces  of 
wood,  and  bound  Uiem  together  (which  y« 
Portingals  cal  langadae)  every  man  what 
they  could  catch,  all  hoping  to  save  their 
livos,  b>it  of  all  those  there  came  but  two 
men  safe  to  shore." — Limchotm,  v.  147  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  181  ;  and  see  Mr.  Gray  en 
Pifrard  de  Imvci(,  H.ik.  Soc.  i.  M  $<(].]. 

1602. — "  For  his  object  wiu*  to  Hce  if  he 
could  reecoe  them  in  jangadas,  which  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  jmt  toffetber  of 
baulks,  planks,  and  oa»."— Omlo,  Dee.  TV. 
liv.  iv.  cap.  10. 

1756w— ".  .  .  baring  set  fire  to  a  jongodo 
of  Boats,  theee  driving  down  towards  the 
Fleet,  compolle<l   thom  to  weigh." — 
Jaduvic,  in  DalrympU't  Or.  litp.  i.  199. 

e.  1790.  —  "Saocaito.**  See  qnotMion 
under  HACKERY. 

c.  1793.—"  Nous  DOtu  remlmes  en  chemin 
k  six  heuTM  dtt  matin,  et  poss&mos  ^  la 
riviere  dane  un  ungarle  on  oanot  fait  d'oa 
palmier  crenatf." — ffojafMr^  ii.  77. 

JANQOMAY,  ZANGOMAY. 
JAMAHBY,  n.}..  The  town  and 
state  of  Siamese  Laos,  called  by  toe 
Burmese  Zvmmtt  by  the  Siamese  JITmiv- 
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mat  or  Kiang-maif  &c,  ia  so  called  in 
narratives  of  the  17th  century.  Serioas 
«ffiDrto  to  establish  trade  with  this  place 
were  made  >)y  the  E.I.  Company  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  of 
whidi  notiee  will  be  found  in  Purchas, 
Pil/lrimage^  and  Sainsbury,  e.g.  in  vol. 
i.  (1614),  pp.  311,  325  ;  (1616)  p.  425  ; 
(1617)  ii.  p.  00.  The  place  has  again 
become  the  scene  of  commercial  and 
political  interfirt  ;  an  EnglLsh  Vice- 
Consiilate  hm  been  <istablished  ;  and  a 
railway  survey  undertaken.  [See 
HaUett,  A  Thoutami  MUm  m  on 
Kltfkant^  74 

c.  1544.— "Oat  of  this  Lake  of  8inga- 
pamor  ...  do  four  very  lar^e  and  deep 
riTer*  proceed,  whereof  the  first  .  .  .  run- 
a«th  uwtimrd  through  all  the  Kingdoms 
of  Ssnum  and  Siam  .  .  .  ;  the  Second, 
JaajnUBM  .  .  .  disimboking  into  the  Sea 
by  Qw  Bar  of  Martabamo  in  the  Kingdom 
it  Pegu.  .  .       i>MC»(inavMs  166). 

ir>ri3.— (Barn)H  illuatratefl  the  position  of 
the  tiifforciit  kinjrdom«  of  India  by  the 
figure  of  a  (loft)  liand,  laid  with  the  {xilm 
downwards)  "  And  as  regards  the  western 
following  tkVmjn  Vbe  rinew  of  the 
nper,  it  will  correspond  with  the  ranges 
of  mountiiins  ninuitif;  from  north  to  south 
aloii^  which  lie  the  kingdom  of  \v£^  and 
Broniit,  and  JangomA."^in.  ii.  .1. 

c.  1587.—"  I  went  from  I^Cffu  to  lamayhey, 
whidl  ia  la  the  Countnf  of  the  LangeUmnrs, 
whom  we  call  langomM ;  it  is  five  and 
twentie  dayes  fonmey  to  Northeast  from 
Pegu.  .  .  .  Hither  to  lamayhey  come  many 
Merchants  out  of  Chiiuu,  and  bring  groat 
store  of  Mxwke,  G<jld,  Silver,  and  many 
things  of  CUaa  wofke."— .A.  FUeh.  in 

EmO.  ii. 

e.  1606. — **  Bat  tiie  people,  or  most  part 
of  them,  fled  to  the  territories  <>f  the  Kin^: 
of  Jangoma,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
PadreFriar  Franci»co,  of  the  Annunciation, 
who  WM  there  negotiating  .  .  .** — Bocturo, 
186. 

1612.— "The  Siamese  go  out  with  their 
hmda  ahamBn,  mod  leave  long  mosteohioee 
on  their  hum ;  their  garb  is  mneh  like  that 

of  the  Peguan-s.  The  same  may  bo  said  ef 
the  Jangomas  and  the  Laojoes  "  (see  LAM 
JOBH).— OmIo^  T.  1. 

e.  1616.— "The  King  (of  IVcru)  which  now 
re^eth  .  .  .  hath  in  his  time  recovered 
from  the  King  of  8gmm  .  .  .  the  town  and 
kingdom  of  Zaiwomay,  and  therein  an 
Englishman  called  TkomoM  Samuel,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  sent  fn)in  Si/am  hy 
Master  Lucas  An.thonL»jn,  to  discover  the 
l^nde  of  tlmt  OOUntry  b^^  the  aale  of  certaine 
goods  tent  along  with  him  for  that  panose." 
—W.  MetAoidJa  Funkoi,  t.  1006. 

[1617.— "JMnnauu'*  SeemderJUIttA. 

(m.— "InMn."  See  nniier  IMAM.] 


JAFAN,  n.p.  Mr.  Giles  says: 
**Oar  word  is  from  Jth-puyu,  the  Dutch 
orthography  of  the  Japanese  Ni-poiu" 
What  the  Dutch  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  is  hard  to  see.  [''Our  word 
^Japam*  and  the  Japanese  JVtkon  or 
NipjHtti,  are  alike  corru])tion.s  of  Jth- 
pen,  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the 
characters  (menmii^)  literally  'muh- 
origin.'"  (Chamberlain^  Thingi  Japmtmt 
3ra  vd.  221),]  A  form  closely  resem- 
bling Japan,  as  we  pronounce  it,  must 
have  prevailed,  among  foroigiwn  at 
least,  in  China  as  early  as  the  13dl 
century  ;  for  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Cki' 
^n-gu  or  Jtpan-ku,  a  name  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Zlii-pdn-Kxoe  (' Sun- 
origin- Kingdom '),  the  Kingflom  of 
the  Sunrise  or  Extreme  Orient,  of 
wliich  the  word  Nipon  or  Xivhony 
used  in  Jap.'iu,  is  sjtifl  to  be  a  dialectic 
variation.  But  as  there  was  a  distinct 
gap  in  Western  tradition  between  tlie 
14th  century  and  the  16th,  no  doubt 
we,  or  rather  the  Portuguese,  acquired 
the  name  from  the  traders  ul  Malacca^ 
in  the  Malaj  fonns,  which  Cwwfoia 
gives  as  Jdpmg  and  J4pang* 

1298.—"  Chipangu  is  an  Island  towards 
the  oast  in  the  high  Heas,  1,600  miles  dixtant 
from  the  Continent ;  and  a  very  great  Island 
it  ia.  The  people  are  whileu  otviliMd,  and 
weD-fkvonred.  They  aro  Idakten,  and 
dependent  on  notiody.  .  .  "—Mum 
bk.  iii.  ch.  2. 

150S. — .  .  and  not  far  off  they  took 

a  ship  belonginj?  to  the  King  of  rnlichut ; 
out  of  which  they  have  brought  me  certain 
jewels  of  eood  value ;  including  Mcoocc. 
TxuirU  worth 8^000  dooats:  also  three aitro- 
fofrical  hutrauMnti  of  limr,  raefa  as  are 
II' >t  used  by  our  astrologers,  largo  and  well- 
wnuight,  which  I  hold  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. They  say  that  the  King  of  Calichut 
had  sent  Uie  Mid  ship  to  an  idand  oalled 
SapoxdntoobtafaxtheHiidfaistnimenti. . . ." 

— Letter  j'nnn  the  K.  of  I'ortnqal  (Dotn 
Manuel)  to  the  K.  CattUle  (Ferdinand). 
Boprint  by  A.  BwmM,  1881,  p.  6. 

1521 . — "In  going  by  this  course  we  jwissed 
near  two  very  rich  islands  ;  one  is  in  twenty 
degrees  latitude  in  the  antarctic  pole,  ana 
is  caUed  apan^TO."— Pm^^  MtigeUm'i 
Voyage,  HakTSoc.,  67.  Here  the  nasM 
appenni  to  be  taken  from  the  chart  or 
Mappo-Mondo  which  was  carried  on  the 
voyage.  Cipanghn  appears  by  that  name 
on  the  globe  ofMartin  Behaim  (1492),  bat 
20  degrees  nortA,  not  nntfa,  of  the  eqnator. 

1545.—"  Now  as  for  ns  three  PortugeUs^ 
having  nothing  to  sell,  we  employed  our 
time  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or  seeing 
the  Temples  of  those  Gentiles,  which  were 
yery  sumptuous  and  rich,  whereinto  the 
Bmim,  who  are  their  pcisst^  fsosived  ns 
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very  courteotuly,  for  indeed  it  ie  the  ciuiom 
of  those  of  Jappon  {do  /«pae)  to  bo  exceed- 
ing land  and  oourteooi."— (orig.  cap. 
exxxhr.),  in  Cogan,  E.T.  p.  178. 

1553. — "After  leaving  to  the  eastward 
the  ides  of  the  Lequios  (see  LEW  CHBW) 
and  of  the  Japons  (dot  Japoa),  and  the 
great  province  of  Meaco,  which  for  it*  great 
rise  wo  know  not  whether  to  call  it  Island  or 
OoDtinent,  the  coast  of  China  still  runs  on, 
and  thoae  porta  paas  beyond  the  antipodes 
of  the  meridian  of  lieboii.'*— AaiTOi,  I. 

ix.  1. 
1572.— 

"  Elsta  meia  escondida,  quo  rospondo 
De  longo  a  China,  doode  Tem  biuoar'ee, 
He  Jap&o,  onde  naaee  la  prata  Ihia, 
Qoe  iliiMtnida  eertf  eo*  a  Lei  di vioa. " 

CamOet,  x.  131. 

By  Burtou  : 

**TUb    Beahn,   half-sliadowed,  China** 

empery 

afar  reflecting,  whither  ships  arc  l>oim<l, 
is  the  Japan,  whose  vii^in  silvor  mine 
■hall  ihine  etiU  abeemer  with  the  Law 
DWne." 

1727.— **  Japon,  with  the  neighlM^urin.,' 
Islands  under  its  Dominions,  is  about  the 
mBgnitude  of  Great  Britain.**— A.  MmmiU»iit 
0)6a«<l- 1744,  ii.  806]. 

J ABQOir,  JABOOON,  ZIBOOH,  a 

The  nam'-  of  n  precious  stone  often 
mentioned  by  w  riters  of  the  16th  cen- 
tvi;^,  but  Tespecting  the  identity  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  little  ob- 
scurity.    The  Kugltjsh  Encifdopaediay 
and  the  Tirtuis  lU  vicwer  of  Emamars 
book  On  Precious  Stotm  (1866),  identify 
it  with  tlie  hyacinth  or  jacinth  ;  but 
Loid  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  his  trans- 
lation ol  Barbosa  (who  mentioiis  the 
atone  asTeral  times  under  the  form 
giagonza  and  jagonza),  on  the  avithority 
of  a  practical  jeweller  identities  it 
with  oorundum.   This,  is  probably  an 
error.    Jagonzn  lo<jk.s  like  a  corruption 
of  Jacinthns.    And  Haiiy's  Mineralogy 
identifies  jargon  and  hfaeiiUh  und«r 
the  common  name  of  zircon.  Dana's 
Mineralogy  states  that  the  term  hya- 
cinth is  applied  to  these  stones,  con- 
aiating  of  a  siliccUe  of  winoma,  "  which 
present  bright  colours,  considerable 
transparency,   and   smooth  shining 
■nrfacee.  .  .       The  variety  from 
Ceylon,  which  is  colourless,  and  has  a 
smoky  tinge,  and  is  therefore  sold  for 
inferior  diamonds,  is  sometimes  called 
uurgon"  {Siftt.  of  Mineral.f  3rd  ed., 
1860,  379-380 ;  lEncffcL  BritL  9Ui  ed. 
xxiv.  789  ««[.]). 

The  word  probably  comes  into  Euro- 
pean languagw  through  the  Span.  «- 


zarcon^  a  v,  ord  of  which  there  is  a 
coriotts   history    in  Dozy  and  Engd^ 
wann.    Two  Sjwinish  words  and  their 
distinct  Arabic  originals  have  been 
confounded  in  the  Spam.  Did.  of 
Cobarruvias  (1611)  and  others  follow- 
ing him.    Sp.  zarca  is  *  a  woman  with 
blue  eyes,'  and  this  comes  from  Ar. 
zarJL'd,   fern,   of  a::nii;   *blue.'  Tllia 
has  led  the  lexicogra])hers  above  re- 
ferred to  astray,  and  azarcwt  has  been 
by  them  defined  as  a  *blue  earth, 
made  of  burnt  lead.'     But  azarcon 
rwilly  applies  to  'red-lead,'  or  ver- 
milion, as   does   the    Port,  wrcSo, 
azarcuo,  and  its  pnjjicr  sense  is  as 
the  Dirt,  of  tlie  Sp.  Acadany  .«wiys  (after 
repeating  the  inconsistent  exjjlauation 
and  etymology  of  OobarruviasX  "an 
intense     orange-colour,     Lat.  color 
mirens."   This  is  from  the  Ar.  aarkin, 
which  in  Ibn  Baithar  is  explained  aa 
synonymous  with  mlllnn,  and  asranj^ 
"which  the  Greeks  call  mndix"  i.e. 
cinnabar  or  vermilion  (see  Sonthei- 
mer^  Shn  BtUhar,  i  44,  630).  And 
the  word,  as  Dozy  shows,  occurs  in 
Pliny  under  the  form  tyricum  (see 
quotations  below).   The  eventual  ety- 
mology is  almost  ce^t^linly  Persian, 
either -'trjMN,  'gold  colour,'  as  Man  »-l 
Devic  suppests,  or  dzuryun  (perhaps 
more  pruporiy  dzarauny  from  dfor, 
*  fixe  7,  *  flame-colour/ as  Dozy  thinks. 

A.u.  c.  70.  —  '*Hoc  ergo  adulterator 
minium  in  officinis  flociorum,  et  ttbirie 
Syrlco.  Quonam  modo  Syricum  fiat  sno 
Ifxjo  docebimu.s,  fliiblini  aiitcm  Syrico 
minium  oonpendi  ratio  domuuatrat." — 
PHn,  N.  H,  ^buan.  Tii. 

"  Inter  facticius  est  et  Syriciim, 
t]uo  minium  sublini  diximus.  Fit  autem 
Sinopide  et  sandyoe  mixtu."— 7Mtf.  XXXV* 

vi. 

1796.— "The  artiite  of  Ce;rloo  prepere 
rings  and  beads  of  canes,  which  oootmi  a 

completo  ai^sortment  nf  all  the  precious 
stones  found  in  that  i.'^land.  Thuso  assem- 
blages are  called  Jargons  dr  (%ilan,  and 
are  so  called  because  they  consist  of  a 
coOeotion  of  gems  which  reflect  various 
colon n^.'—Fm  Pao/ino,  Eiicr.  ed.  1800,  393. 
(Thi,8  is  a  very  looso  tninalation.  l-Va. 
Paolino  ovidenUy  thought  Jattjon  was  a 
tigorative  name  applied  to  this  mixture  of 
atones,  m  it  is  to  a  mixture  of  languages). 

1813.— ",The  colour  of  Jargons  is  groy, 
with  tinge.s  of  green,  blue,  rod,  and  yellow." 
Mawt\A  Treatue  on  IHamondt,  he.  119. 

lMO.~"The  'Hatara  Diamonds,'  wUefa 

are  largely  unod  hy  the  native  jeweller', 
consist  of  xircon,  found  in  the  syenite,  not 
only  nnooloand,  but  also  of  pink  and  jellow 
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tints,  the  former  posuog  for  rabiM."— 

JABOOL,  s.  TliP  Lngergtroemia 
regtnae^  Koxb.  U.-Beug.  jtaruL  jdroL 
A  tree  verr  extenrivelv  dimiBed  in  the 

forests  of  Eastern  and  Western  India 
and  Pegu.  It  furnishes  excellent  boat- 
timber,  and  is  a  splendid  flowering 
tree.  "An  exceeding  glorious  tree 
of  the  Concan  jungles,  in  tlte  month 
of  Ma^  robed  aa  in  imperial  nurple, 
with  Its  tmminal  panicles  oi  large 
ahowy  purple  flowers.  I  for  the  first 
time  mtroaiiced  it  largely  into  Bombay 
gardens,  and  called  it  Flos  reginae  " — 
mrQ,BiirdmdLM8. 


^  1850.— "Their  faimltm  are  frequanted  by 

timber-cutteni,  who  fell  Jarool,  a  ma^jnifi- 
«ent  troo  with  red  wcxxl,  which,  tbuugh 
•oft,  is  durable  under  water,  and  thoreforo 
in  uiiiTenal  uae  for  boat  building." — Mooktr. 
Him,  JotnuUi,  ed.  1865,  ii.  818.  ^ 

18!*5.— "Much  of  the  way  from  Rangoon 
also,  by  the  creeks,  to  the  great  riTer,  was 
through  actual  dense  fores^  in  which  the 
JarooT,  covered  with  nurple  blossoms,  made 
a  Doble  figure."— ^/aciricxiocri  Mag.,  May 
185^588. 

JASK,  JASQUES,  CAPE  ,  u  p. 
Ar.  Mdt  JdshaJc,  a  point  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Golf  of  OmSn,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Pen^ian  Gulf,  and  6 
miles  south  of  a  |»ort  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  was  fre<^uented  by  the 
vessels  of  the  English  Company  whilst 
tlie  PortiifTue^se  held  Ornjus.  Aft  it 
the  Purtv^uese  were  driven  out  of 
Onnns  (Im)  the  Engliah  trade  waa 
moved  to  Gombroon  (q-v.).  The 
peninstila  of  which  C'a^M?  Ja.sk  is  the 
point,  is  now  the  terminus  of  the 
aabmarine  cable  from  Bushire ;  and  a 
company  of  native  infantry  in  <|uartered 
there.  Jdaak  appears  in  Yakut  as  *'a 
laroe  island  between  the  land  of  Omftn 
ana  the  Island  of  Kish."  No  island 
corresponds  to  tliis  description,  and 
probably  the  reference  is  an  incorrect 
one  to'  Jcuk  (aee  Did,  de  la  Ptn$^ 
p.  149).  By  a  curious  misapprehen- 
aion.  Cape  Jasques  aeeiua  to  have  been 
Bn^iahed  aa  Cbfw  Jmntt  J)mii?$ 
Or.  Nam^ator,  1780^  p.  MX 

156S. — "  CroHing  from  this  Cape  Ho^^n- 
dan  to  that  opposite  to  it  called  Jaoqne, 
which  with  it  forms  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
we  enter  on  the  second  section  (of  the  ciKUit) 
aooordiog  to  our  ditrisioD.  .  .  ,—Bartvtt  1. 
ia.i 


1672.— 

**  Mas  defaieniM  o  astrrfto,  e  o  oonheoMo 

Cabo  de  Jasque,  dito  ji  Carpella, 
Com  todo  o  seu  terreno  mal  querido 
Da  Datum,  O  doe  diMlt  Qsados  della.  .  . 

By  Burton  : 

"  But  DOW  the  Narrows  and  their  noted 
head 

Cape  Jaak,  Carpella  called  by  those  of 
yore, 

quit  we,  the  dry  terrene  scant  favonrM 
by  Nature  niggard  of  her  normal  store. ..." 

1614.—"  I'rr  Posttcriot.   If  it  {AeaMGod 

this  Persian  business  fall  out  to  y'  contentt, 
and  you  thinke  fitt  to  advonturo  thither, 
I  thiuke  itt  nut  amisso  to  fott  you  duwne  as 
y«  Pilotts  have  informed  mee  of  Jaaqnes, 
is  a  towne  Btandioff*  neere  y«  edge  of 
a  straightte  Sea  Coast  where  a  »hip  may  ride 
in  8  fathome  water  a  Sacar  shotte  from  y* 
shear  an<l  in  6  fathonio  you  maye  Heu  nearer. 
Jasaue  is  6  (Jemet  (see  JAM,  b)  from  Ormus 
i«outAwanli  and  tix  Oemrs  is  60  cossca  makes 
30  leagues.  Jaaqnes  lieth  from  Mnachet 
east.  From  Jaaquei  Xf>  Sinda  is  200  ooam 
or  100  Iwi^ues.  At  Jasques  cumiiuly  they 
have  nurthe  windo  wf»>  blowethe  trade  out  of 
y«  Persian  Oulfe.  Mischet  is  on  y*  Arabian 
Coast,  and  is  a  little  portte  of  Portugails." — 
MS.  Letter  from  Iviek.  Dotmton,  ad.  No- 
vcnil>er  21'.  1614,  in  India  Offic  e  ;  [Printed 
in  Fottrr,  Letiertf  ii.  177,  and  compare  ii. 
145]. 

1617.  — "There  came  news  at  this  time 
that  there  was  an  English  shiu  lying  inside 
the  C'ajje  of  Rosalgate  (see  KOSALOAT) 
with  the  intentio&  of  making  a  fait  at 
Jaaqiiea  fn  Penria,  aa  a  point  from  triildi 
to  plunder  our  cargoes.  .  .  ." — Bocarro,  672. 

[1023.— "  Thepoint  or  peak  of  Giaadk.**— 
P.ddU  Vath,  Hak.  See.!.  4. 

[1630.— "laaqnes."  (See  under  JUHK.)] 

1727.— "I'll  travel  along  the  Sea^soaat, 

towards  IndvstaA,  or  the  OretU  Moffutt 
Empire.  All  the  Shore  fn>tn  Jasques  to 
Sindf/,  is  inhabited  by  uncivilized  Poople, 
who  udniit  <'f  no  Commerce  with  Strangeia. 
.  .  ."—A.  MamiiUM,  i.  116 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

JA800B,a.  Ar..aiiM^*aap7.' 

1803. — "I  have  .sume  JasooSM,  selected 

by  Col.  C  's  brahmin  for  their  stupidity, 

that  they  mwht  nob  pry  into  atate  secret*, 
who  go  to  Sindia's  camp,  rennain  there  a 
phuur  (see  PUKUB)  in  fear  .  .  ."—M. 
^B^**Muf0M,inZ^L02. 

JAUN,  s.  Tliis  is  a  t«rm  used  in 
CakuttA,  and  occaaionallv  in  Madras, 
of  wliich  tlu*  orij^n  is  unliiiown  to  the 
present  writers.    [Mr.  U.  Beveridge 

Sinta  ont  tliat  it  ia  derived  from 
— Beng.  i/ff»,  defined  by  Sir  G. 
Haughton :  "  a  vehicle,  any  means 
of  conveyance,  a  horse,  a  carriage,  a 
paBm,"    It  ia  Skt.  yana,  with  tlw 
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meaning.     The  initial  in 

^ili    is    usually  pronounced  ja. 

The  root  is  yd,  'to  go.']     It  is,  or 

was,  applied   to   a  ttuiall  palankin 

carriage,  sneh  as  is  oommonly  used 

by  business  nwii  in  gdng  to  their 
offices,  &c. 

c  1836.— 

**  Who  did  not  know  lliat  ofltoe  Java  of 
pale  Pomona  green, 
With  its  drab  and  yellow  lining,  and 

picked  out  black  between, 
Which  down  the  Esplanade  did  go  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  ."— 
BoU-Potyis,  by  H.  M.  Parker,  tL  215. 

[The  Jaun  Bazar  is  a  weU-known 

low  quarter  of  Calcutta.] 

ri892.— 
"  From  Taniau  in  Galicia 

To  Jaun  Baziu-  she  came." 

Jt,  KtpliHg,  Ballad  o/Fuker'i 
SeanUmg  Maute,} 

JAVAi  n.p.   This  is  a  geographical 

name  of  great  anticjuity,  and  occurs,  as 
our  tirst  Quotation  shows,  in  Ptolemy's 
Tables.  His  *lufia9tov  represents  with 
singular  ooixeetness  what  was  prolwibly 
the  Prakrit  or  popular  farm  of  Ynm- 
dviva  (st'c  under  DIU  and  KALDIVEB), 
ana  his  interpTetation  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  perfectly  correct.  It  will  still  remain 
a  question  whether  Yava  was  not  ap- 
plied to  some  cereal  more  congenial  fo 
the  latitude  than  l^arley,*  or  was  (as  is 
possible)  an  attempt  to  give  an  Indian 
meaning  to  some  alxtriginal  name  of 
similar  sound.   But  the  sixth  <^  our 

Sufttations,  the  transcript  and  trans- 
ition of  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the 
Museom  at  Batavia  by  Mr.  HoUe^  which 
we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Kern, 
indicates  that  a  signitic^tion  of  wealtli 
in  cereals  was  atUiched  to  the  name  in 
the  early  days  of  its  Indian  civilisation. 
This  in.Hcri}>tiun  i.s  most  inti-resting,  as 
it  is  thu  oldest  dated  inscription  vet 
discovered  npon  Javanese  soil.  Till 
a  recent  time  it  was  not  known  that 
there  was  any  mention  of  Java  in 
Sanskrit  literatun^  and  this  wa.s  ho 
when  I.rfi8sen  publi.shed  the  2nd  vol. 
of  hi.s  Indian  Antiqniti>x  (1849).  But 
in  fact  Java  was  mentioned  in  the 
HOmOyana^  though  a  perverted  reading 
dispui8e<l  the  fact  until  the  publication 
of  thi-  Bombay  edition  in  1863.  The 

*  The  Teutonic  word  Cam  allbcde  a  kandy  In* 

'  )  of  th«  varying  auplicatlon  of  the  naiae  of  a 

to  that  which  fii,  or  baa  been,  the  staple 
lOfcaehooanfcnr.  CbmiaKog'    "  ' 
—M 'wheat':  in  Seotland 'oataT 
*i7»*;taAmilea* 


passage  is  given  in  our  second  quota> 
tion ;  and  we  also  give  passages  from 
two  lat<*r  astronomical  works  who«e 
date  is  approximately  knovm.  The 
YoiMi-JrofH  or  J0oa  Pomi  of  these 
writers  is'  unileratood  by  Prof.  Kern 
to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  tho 
island. 

We  have  already  (see  BEHJAMOI) 

alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  terms 
Jdwa^  Jdvoi  were  applied  l>y  the  Arabs 
to  the  Archipelag')  generally,  and  often 
with  specific  reference  to  Sumatra. 
Prof.  Keru,  in  a  uaper  to  which  we 
are  largely  indelitea,  iias  indicated  that 
this  lar^'cr  application  of  the  term  was 
originally  Inaiaii.  He  has  discussed  it 
in  connection  with  the  terms  "  Golden 
and  Silver  Islands"  (Swmrna  <lvl0a 
and  Rupya  dvipa\  which  m-cur  in  Uie 
quotation  from  the  Jidnidyana,  and 
elsewhere  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
which  evidently  were  the  Imsis  of  tha 
Chryse  and  Ar^'yre,  which  takr  various 
forms  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ^ographers.  We  cannot  giv« 
the  details  of  his  dlsctission,  but  hia 
conden.sed  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 
(1.)  Siiranta  -dvipa  and  Yava-dvipa 
were  a'  roi  iiug  to  the  prevalent  Mpra- 
sentations  the  same  ;  (2.)  Two  names 
of  islands  originally  distinct  were 
confounded  wiui  one  another;  (3.) 
Sutxirm-dvipa  in  its  proper  meaning 
is  Sumatra,  Yava-dvtpa  in  its  proper 
meaning  is  Java ;  (4.)  Sumatra,  or  a 
part  of  it.,  and  Java  were  regaroad  as 
one  whole,  doubtleAs  l>ecause  they  were 
politically  united ;  (5.)  By  Yavd-koti 
was  indicated  the  east  point  of  Java.  ' 

This  Indian  fand  also  insular)  identi- 
fication, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Sumatra 
with  Java  exjilains  a  rariety  of  puzzleB, 
f.g.  not  merely  the  Arab  applic^on 
of  Jiim^  but  also  tlu-  a.scription,  in  so 
maiiy  passages^  of  ereat  wealth  of  sold 
to  Java,  though  tne  island,  to  which 
that  name  ]»ri)|K>rly  Indongs,  produces 
no  gold.  This  tra<lition  of  gold-produce 
we  tinfl  in  the  pfus.sages  (}Uoted  from 
Ptolemy,  from  the  Rdmdyana,  from  the 
Holle  inscri])tion,  and  from  Marco  Polo. 
It  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  we 
are  taught  that  Java  and  Sumatra  were 
at  one  time  VM»th  embraced  under  the 
fonner  name,  for  Sumatra  has  always 
Wen  famous  for  its  gfdd- production. 
[Mr.  Skeat  n(»t*-.^  as  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  stand  II' 1  Malay  name  Jdwd 
and  the  Javanese  Jdioa  preaerve  tha 
original  form  ci  the  word.] 
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{A  mn"«U).—  "  Search  carefully  Yavadvlpft. 
adorned  by  sovon  Kingdoms,  tho  Gold  and 
Silver  laland,  rich  in  mines  of  gold.  Beyond 
TttTft  dvipa  is  the  Mountain  called  Sisira, 
whose  top  touches  the  sky,  and  which  is 
visited  by  soda  and  domona." — R&m&yxna^ 
lY.  zL  80  (nom  Kern). 

AJ).  c.  150.— "labadlu  ('la^oatou),  which 
means  'Island  of  Barley,'  most  fruitful  the 
island  is  said  ho,  and  also  to  produce 
much  sold  i  alao  the  metropolis  is  said  to 
bttve  tM  BMIM  Argyre  (Silver),  and  to  stand 
at  the  western  and  of  tlM  iatand."— i'loteay. 
Vll.  ii.  29. 

414.  —  "Thus  they  voyaged  for  about 
ninety  daya,  when  they  arrived  at  a  ooli&tnr 
called  Ya'-va  di  \i.t.  rawi-rfi  l/xt].  In  tills 
country  heretics  and  Brahniiuis  flourish,  but 
the  Law  of  Buddha  hardly  deserves  mention- 
ing."—FaA*a»,  ext.  in  OrommUUra  Ndu 
frtm  Chinue  Smtna. 

A.D.  c.  600.— "When  the  sun  rises  in 
Ceylon  it  is  sonMt  in  tho  Citv  of  tho 
Blessed  (<8ifU*MN««»  i.e.  The  Fortunate 
Islands),  noon  at  Tttva-koti,  and  midnight 
in  tho  Land  of  the  Romane.**— ilfy«Mala, 
IV.  V.  13  (from  Rem). 

A.D.  c.  660.—"  Eastward  by  a  foorth  part 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  in  the  world- 
Quarter  of  the  Bhadra^vaa  lies  tho  CMty 
fiunona  under  the  name  of  Yava  koti  whose 
fnlla  and  gates  aro  of  gold." — SmrjfA  Siddh- 
Onto,  XXL  V.  3d  (from  Kern). 

SaJta,  664,  «.«.  A.».  762.—"  Dvlpavaraw 
YayikhyMn  atulan  dh&n«yidiT^j^1hikaro 
sampannam  kanakikaraih  **  ...«,«  the 
incomparable  splendid  island  caviled  JSfA, 
excessively  rich  in  grain  and  other  seeds, 
and  well  provided  with  gold-mines." — In- 
teription  in  Batavia  Af  nxfum  (see  above). 

943. — "Eager  .  .  .  to  study  with  my  own 
eyes  the  peouliaritaes  of  e(u:h  oountrr,  I 
have  with  this  object  visited  Hind  and  'l&n'], 
and  Sanf  (see  CHAMPA)  and  Sin  (China), 
and^talMj.''— il/'i-v  K^i,  i-  5. 

„  "This  Kingdom  (India)  borders 
upon  that  of  Zftbad,  which  is  the  empire 
oilbe  JfnM^  Kingof  thaUea."— iMrf.  168. 

992.-^"DJava  i''  situated  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  ...  In  the  12th  month  of  the  year 
(602)  their  King  Manidja  »gi\X.  an  embassy 
...  to  go  to  court  and  bring  tribute."— 
Onammea  IfoUa  frtm  Oknum  Sewta, 
pp.  15-17. 

1296.— "When  you  saU  from  Ziamba 
(Cbamba)  1600  miles  in  a  eoona  between 

south  and  south-east,  you  come  to  a  wy 
groiit  island  culled  Jaya,  which,  aooofdil^ 
to  tho  statement  of  somo  goo<l  mariners',  i.s 
the  greatest  Island  that  there  is  in  the 
world,  seeing  that  it  has  a  compass  of  more 
than  3000  miles,  and  is  under  the  dominion 
of  a  great  king.  .  .  .  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spike, 
galanga,  cubelw,  cloves,  and  all  the  other 
good  spices  are  produced  in  this  island,  and 
n  is  Tudted  by  many  ships  with  quantities 
of  merchandise  from  which  they  make  great 
profits  and  gain,  for  mob  an  amount  of  gold 
blonadthmtbai  no  onaimild  beiim  it 


or  -ventniv  to  it**— JTarae  Poh,  in 

Ramutio,  ii.  51. 

0. 1880.—"  In  the  nMshbourhood  of  that 
reidm  is  a  great  isknd.  Jam  by  name, 

which  hath  a  compass  of  a  pood  3000  miles. 
Now  this  island  is  ik)[ui1liu.s  exceedingly, 
and  is  the  second  licst  of  all  islands  that 
exist.  .  .  .  The  J^ing  of  this  island  hath  a 
palaM  whiiBli  Is  tmly  marveUons.  •  •  ■  Now 
tho  great  Khan  of  Cathay  many  a  time 
engaged  in  war  with  this  King;  but  tide 
King  always  vanquished  and  got  the  better 
of  him."— /Vw  Odoric,  in  Vatkay,  Ac,  87-89. 

c.  1349.  — "She  clandestinely  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  whom  she  made  when  grown 
up  Queen  of  the  hnest  island  in  the  world^ 
Saba  by  nama.  .  .  .'W(B*i»<V  Mmi9Mih, 
Und.  891. 

c.  1444. — "Sunt  in.sulao  duae  in  interiori 
India,  O  pane  extremis  orbis  (inibus,  ambae 
JVftk  tMi««itM>  quarum  altera  tribus,  altera 
dnobns  mimboa  milliarum  protenditur 
orientem  versiw ;  sed  Majoris,  Minoruque 
cognomine  disoemuntur."  —  iV.  Conti^  in 
F^B^i^  D€  Far.  FohMnuu. 

1603.- The  Syrian  Bishopa  ThoOMM^ 
Jaballaha,  Jacob,  and  Denha,  sent  on  a 
mission  to  India  in  1503  by  the  (Nostorian) 
Patriarch  Elias,  were  ordained  to  go  "to 
the  land  of  the  Indians  and  the  islands  of 
tho  se.'ui  which  are  between  DalNlfP  and  Bin 
and  Ma--<in  (see  MACHEEN)."— >t««M»«t 
III.  Pt.  i.  :m.  This  Iktbag  is  probably  a 
relio  of  the  iftUxv  of  the  ReUOion,  of  Mas'udi. 
and  off  Al-birttid. 

1616.  — "  Further  on  .  .  .  there  are  pnany 
islands,  small  and  great,  amongst  which  is 
one  rery  large  which  they  call  JaTa  the 
Groat.  .  .  ,  They  say  that  this  island  is  the 
most  abundant  country  in  the  worid.  .  .  • 
There  grow  pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
bambooe,  oubebs,  and  gold.  .  .  ."—Bvrhota^ 
W. 

Referring  to  Sunwtia,  or  the  Aichi* 
pelngo  in  genenL 

Sal-a,  678,  i.e.  a.d.  666.— "The  Pmioe 
Adityadhamia  is  the  Dera  of  tiie 
Java  I^nd  {iirathavin  Tava  Wu).  May  he 
be  great !  Written  in  the  year  of  Saka,  578. 
May  it  be  great !  "—From  a  Sanskrit  Jn- 
tcription  from  Pager-Ruvong, 
Karbau  (Sumatra),  publd.  by  rrudnmy  in 
the  Batavian  Tratnactioiu,  vol.  xxiii. 

1224.—"  Malwr  (a.T.)  is  the  last  part  of 
India;  then  comes  tAe  ooontry  of  China 
(Mn),  the  first  part  of  which  is  Jftwa, 
reached  by  adiihcultandfatalsea."— l'a^>i/. 
i.  616. 

"This  is  some  account  of  remotest 
.*?ln,"which  I  record  without  vouching  for  its 
truth  ...  for  in  sooth  it  is  a  far  off  land. 
I  hava  iaan  no  one  wlio  had  gone  to  it  and 
penetrated  fu*  into  it;  only  the  merchanta 
seek  its  outlying  jmrts,  to  wit  the  country 
known  as  J&wa  on  tho  sea-coast,  like  to 
India  ;  from  it  are  brought  Aloeswood  ('«</), 
camphor,  and  nard  Inmiml),  and 

mace  ibtuibdia).  and  China  drug%  and  

of  efaina-wan.^— iM.  iiL  446. 
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KazwTni  speaks  iu  almost  the  sanie 
words  of  Jawa.  He  often  copies 
Yakut,  but  perhajis  he  really  iiuans 
hia  own  time  (for  lie  uses  dillerent 
'worda)  when  he  says :  "  Up  to  tlds 
time  the  uu  riliaut^  came  no  further 
into  China  than  to  this  country  (Jiwa) 
on  account  of  the  distance  and  diU'er- 
ence  of  rdigion" — il.  18. 

r2l>8.  — "Whon  you  leave  thit  XibUMl  of 
Peatam  and  sail  about  100  milM^  jim  reach 
the  Idand  of  Java  the  Lew.  For  all  its 
name  'tis  none  hu  small  but  that  it  has  a 
oompass  of  2000  miles  or  more.  .  .  ."  ka. — 
jrarooiVilovUE.iiS.ali.9. 

c.  1300.  ".  .  .  Id  the  mountains  of  Jiva 
scented  woods  fjmw.  .  .  .  The  mountaina  of 
J4ya  are  very  high.  It  w  the  custom  of  the 
M(»>lo  to  puncture  their  handa  and  entire 
Dody  with  needlei^  and  thm  mb  in  mne 
black  flubrtaBM."— AuAtf-wMR,  in  .fiZUoC, 
i.  71. 

1828.— "Tliere  ft  also  another  ««»eediiig 

^TOftt  island,  which  is  called  Jaoa,  which  is 
in  circuit  luoro  than  seven  [thousand  ?]  miles 
as  I  have  heard,  and  where  are  many  world's 
wonders.  Among  which,  bendee  the  finest 
aromatic  spices,  this  is  one,  to  wit,  that 
there  I>e  found  l)ygTny  men.  .  .  .  Tliere  arc 
also  trees*  j»r<)ducing  cloves,  which  wia-n  they 
arc  in  flower  emit  an  odour  so  pungent  that 
they  kill  every  man  who  coroeth  among 
th«D,  unless  he  drat  his  month  and  no«trils. 
,  ,  .  In  a  certain  j>art  of  that  inland  they 
daUgbt  to  eut  white  and  fat  men  when  they 
OAD  get  then.  .  .  "—FnarJwrdp»M»^Vi^. 

c.  1330. — "  Parmi  les  isle«  de  la  Mcr  de 
rinde  il  faut  citer  ccile  de  Djawah,  graode 
ide  c^l^bre  par  rabondaute  de  an  uugttes 
.  .  .  ao  sod  de  I'isle  de  Di4wah  on  rioarque 
la  Tffle  de  FlMMoar,  d'oh  le  oampfare  VluisoAri 
tire  son  noni."— f?^-/.  '^JftowiMefa,  II.  pt.  ii. 
127.   [See  CAMPHOR]. 

c.  1346. — "After  a  passage  of  25  days  we 
arrived  at  the  Inland  of  J&wa,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  /i//><l«  jH\ruj  (nee  BENJA- 
MIN). .  .  .  VV\'  thus  iiiadf  our  entrance 
into  the  capital,  that  is  to  say  the  city  of 
Sumatra ;  a  fine  large  town  with  a  wall  of 
wood  and  towenalso  of  wood."— Baiuta, 
IT.  228-230. 

1553. — "And  so  thme,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  interior  of  the  Island  (Sumatra),  are 
an  dark,  with  lank  hair,  of  good  nature 
and  countenance,  and  not  resembling  the 
Javanese,  although  such  near  neighbours, 
indeed  it  is  very  notable  that  at  so  small  a 
dietaaee  from  esiioh  other  their  nature  should 
vary  so  much,  all  the  more  because  all  the 
people  of  this  I.'-l.ind  call  themsflvi  s  l.y  the 
common  name  uf  Jawls  {Jauijs),  because 
they  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  JaTaneee 
(os  JIm)  were  formerly  locds  of  this  great 
Islaod.  .  .  .**- BorrM^  III.  t.  1. 

1555. — "  Bevond  the  Island  of  laua  they 
sailed  along  by  another  called  Bali ;  and 
then  came  also  vnto  other  called  Aujaue, 
Gamhaba,  Solor.  ...  The  oowee  1^  these 


Islands  is  about  ieagues.  The  ancient 
cosmographers  ciill  all  these  Islands  by  the 
name  lauoe  ;  but  late  experience  bath  found 
the  names  to  be  very  diuers  as  you  see." — 
A  nioKto  Oalmito,  old  £.T.  in  MaU.  iv.  423. 
1856.— 

"  It  is  a  saying  hi  Oooncatk— 
'  Who  goes  to  Java 

Never  returns. 

If  by  chance  ho  return, 

Then  for  two  generatioas  to  live  upon, 

Money  emrogh  be  brings  back.' " 

Mi  Mm,  tt.  82;  [ed.  1878,  p.  418]. 

JAVA-RADIBH,  a   A  anffolar 

variety  (Raphanus  caudatus,  Ti!)  of 
the  common  radish  (R.  sativu*^ 
of  which  the  pods,  which  attain  a 
foot  in  length,  are  eat«n  and  not  the 
root.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Western 
India,  under  Uie  name  of  mugra  [see 
Badm-PowM,  Punjab  Pnduets,  i  960). 
It  i.*?  curious  that  the  Hind,  name  of 
the  common  radi.sh  i.s  mull^  from  mfiZ, 
'  root,'  exactly  analogous  to  radtuh  from 
radix* 

[JAVA-WIND,  &  In  the  Straito 
Settlements  an  unhealthy  south  wind 

Mowing  from  the  direct idii  of  Java  ig 
SO  called.   (Compare  SUMATRA,  b.)J 

JAWAUBi  a  Hinrl.  from  Ar. 
jaudh,  'an  answer.'  In  India  it  has, 
l>esides  this  ordinary  meanine,  that  of 
'dismissal.'  And  in  Anglo-Indian 
rollor|uial  it  is  especially  used  for 
a  lady's  refusal  of  au  offer ;  whence 
the  verb  passive  *(o  Be/moraSU'  (The 
Jawauh  Clul>  consisted  of  men  who 
had  Vkh  ii  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 

1830.— "I  he  Juwawb'd  Club,'  a.sked 
Elamere,  with  surprise,  *  what  is  that  ? ' 

" '  Tis  a  fanciful  association  of  those 
melandioly  candidates  for  wedlodc  who  have 
fallen  in  their  pursuit,  and  are  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  rejection.'" — Oriad. 
Sport.  Mag.,  reprint  1878»  i.  424.] 

Jawftb  among  the  nativt  s  is  often 

applied  to  anything  erected  or  planted 
for  a  .syiniui't  riral  <loulile,  where 

*'  Grove  nixl.s  at  ^rmve,  each  alley  has  a 
brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the 
other.*' 

"  In  the  houses  of  many  chiefs  every 
picture  on  the  walls  has  its  jawab  (or 
dnplitHfe\  Tli»'  ]M>rtrait  of  Scindiah 
now  in  my  dining-room  was  the  Jawab 
(copy  in  fact)  of  Mr.  C  Landaeer^ 
picture,  and  hung  ofqxirite  to  the 
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original  in  the  Darbar  room  "  (AL-Gen. 
Ktatinge).  ["The  masjid  with  three 
domes  of  \nnU'.  marble  occupies  the 
left  wing  and  has  a  counterpart 
(jftwab)  in  a  precisely  similar  builain^ 
on  the  ri^ht  hand  side  of  tlie  Taj. 
This  last  is  soinetitiH's  called  the  false 
niasjid ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  dedicated 
to  rdifloas  purpoaeB.*— JVihrar,  Mctm- 
mmUalAntifmHett  N.fFJ^,,  p.  64.] 

JAT,  8.  The  name  usually  given 
\tj  Europeans  to  the  Coraeieu  Indieoj 

Linn.,  the  Nilktinth,  or  *  blue-throat ' 
of  the  Hindu.s,  found  all  over  India. 

[1878.— "They  are  the  commoiiality  of 
hiradom,  who  ranildi  forth  the  moba  wnieh 

bewilder  the  drunken-fliVhted  jay  when  he 
jerks,  shrieking  in  a  senes  of  blue  by^ihen- 
fliuhes  through  the  air.  .  .  Pik.  imiMMi, 
J%  My  Indian  Oardent  8.] 


&  Hind.  jhU.  A  stagnant 
aheet  of  innndatirm  ;  a  mere  or  lagmm. 
Especially  applied  to  the  sreat  sheets 
of  remanent  mmtdation  in  Bengal.  In 
Eastern  Bengal  they  are  also  called 
Uieel  (q.v). 

[1767.— -"Towarda  Ato  the  goard  waked  me 
wnh  nottee  that  the  Nawab  would  preeently 

pass  by  to  his  palace  of  Mooteo  jeel." — 
JJolwcii  *  LtOer  of  Feb.  28,  in  WKuler.  Early 
-     ■  2M.) 


The  /Mb  of  SiOiet  are  Tividlv  and 
most  accurately  described  (thouch  the 
word  is  not  uaed)  in  the  following 

passage  : — 

c.  1778. — "I  shall  not  therefore  bo  disbe- 
lieved when  I  Bay  that  in  pointing  my  boat 
towards  Sylhet  1  had  recourse  to  roy  com  pass, 
the  mmm  aa  at  sea,  and  steered  a  straight 
«ourae  tbroogh  a  lake  not  loss  than  100 
miles  in  extent,  occnaionally  passing  through 
villages  built  on  artificial  mounds :  but  so 
scanty  waa  the  ground  that  each  house 
had  a  canoe  attached  to  it." — H<m.  Jiobert 
lAndaay^  in  lAcfs  <,f  the  Lindmiis,  iii.  166. 

1824.— "At  length  we  .  .  .  entered  what 
m^^ht  be  called  a  sea  of  reeds.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  vast  ieel  or  marsh,  whose  tall  ru.«hos 
rise  aboTe  the  surface  of  the  wat«r,  having 
depth  enough  for  a  very  large  vosel.  We 
•ujed  briskly  on,  nistliog  like  a  greyhound 
in  a  fMd  off  oora."— After,  i.  101. 

1850.— "To  the  geologist  the  Jheels  and 
Sundarboiida  are  a  most  instmotiTe  regioo, 
aa  whatever  may  be  the  mean  eleratfon  of 

their  waters,  a  permanent  depression  of 
10  to  15  feet  would  submerge  an  immense 
tract."— //oote^«  ITMMfaMm  Jomnati,  ed. 

1855,  ii.  265. 

1886. — "  You  attribute  to  me  an  act,  the 
endit  of  iriiioh  was  due  to  lieat.  Ckioige 


Hutchinson,  of  the  late  Bengal  Engineers.* 
That  able  officer,  in  company  with  the  late 
Cokmel  Berkley,  H.M.  32nd  Refft.,  laid 
out  the  deCatioes  of  the  Alum  Bagn  camp, 
remarkable  for  its  Ixild  jdan.  which  was 
so  well  devised  th.it,  with  an  upjiareutly 
dangerous  extent ,  it  was  defensible  at  everj' 
poiat  by  the  small  but  ever  ready  force 
under  Elir  Jamee  Outram.  A  long  mterval 
.  .  .  was  defended  by  a  post  of  support 
called  '  Moir's  l*icket "...  covered  by  a 
wide  expanse  of  jheel,  or  lake,  resulting 
from  the  rainy  season.  Koreeeeing  the 
probable  drying  up  of  the  water,  lieut. 
Hutchinson,  by  a  clever  inspiration,  marched 
all  the  transport  elephants  through  and 
through  the  lake,  and  when  the  water  dis- 
appeared, the  dried  olay-bed,  pierced  into  a 
honey-combed  surface  of  euenlar  holes  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
became  a  better  protection  against  either 
cavalry  or  infantry  than  the  water  had 
boon.  .  .  "—lAOer  to  Lt.-Col.  P.  R.  Innee 
from  F.  ir.  Lard  Ifapur  MagdMta,  dd. 
April  15. 

Jeel  and  bheel  are  both  applied  to 
the  artiticial  lakes  in  Centnu  India 
and  Bundelkhand. 

JEETTJL,  8.  Hind,  jltal  A  \ny 
old  Indian  denomination  of  conpcr 
coin,  now  entirely  obsolete.  It  long 
survived  on  the  western  (-<a>t,  and  the 
name  was  used  by  the  Portuguese!  for 
one  of  their  small  copper  coins  in  the 
fonni  eniltit  and  toUouss.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  ceitil  is  the  .same  word. 
At  least  there  is  a  medieval  Portuguese 
coin  called  edUi  and  eeptil  (see  Fer- 
fumdOy  in  M0niorias  da  Academia  BaU 
das  Scieneiat  <h-  Lisboa,  2da  Classe, 
1856) ;  this  may  have  got  confounded 
with  the  Indian  JitaL  The  jital  of  the 
Delhi  coinage  of  Ala-ud-dln  (r.  1300) 
wa.s,  ar< ording  to  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  calcu- 
lations, i\  of  the  silver  tango,  the 
coin  called  in  later  days  the  rupee.  It 
was  therefore  just  the  equivalent  of 
our  modern  pice.  But  of  course,  like 
most  modem  denominations  of  coin,  it 
baa  varied  greatly. 

c.  1193-4.  — "According  to  Kuth-nd-Din's 
command,  Nizam-ud-Dlu  Mohammad,  on 
his  return,  brought  them  [tho  two  slavcH] 
along  with  him  to  the  oapital,  Dihli:  aod 
Hidni:  Kntb-ud-Dln  jMuehaaed  boUkflielVulu 
for  the  sum  of  100,000  Jtlala."— JtOT9<|y, 
J'abakdt-i-Ndfiriy  p.  608. 

c.  1290.— "In  the  same  year  .  .  :  there 

was  dearth  in  Dchli.  ami  grain  nwe  to  a 
iital  per  sir  (see  SEEBLy'—^idh-ud-tUn 
Tleml.^  jaUot,  iU.  146. 

*  Afterwards  H.-Qen.  Q.  Hutchinson,  C.U., 
a&L,  Bee.  to  the  Ch.  Wmy.  Sodety. 
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c.  1340.  — "The  dirheiu  fultani  is  worth 

iof  the  dirhem  ska$Ktdni  .  .  .  and  is  worth 
Jmkf  wjiikt  tha  fiML m  worth  4/a/t;  and 
tb»  diiliem  kaMam%  wMeh  ft  mcMtly  the 

riUer  dirhem  of  Effvpt  and  Svrin,  is  worth 
^^Bilj^ShihaimddUt  in  ^Utc<*  et  KxtmiU^ 

ISM.—In  Sundn.  "The  cash  {eatrat) 
here  go  120  to  the  tanga  of  silver ;  the 
which  cavrtvt  are  ii  copjHjr  money  larger  than 
OtitilSf  and  pierced  in  the  middle,  which 
they  My  have  «tiam  fnm  €9iuia  for  many 
years,  and  the  whol«  pbooia  fuU  of  then.  ' 
— A,  Auwjt,  42. 

c.  1590.—"  For  the  imrpoM  of  odouUtion 

the  dam  is  divided  into  25  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  j^tal.  Thiti  ima^nary 
(liviniwii  is  (inly  used  by  aoooiintMita*"-->yiin, 
ed.  JilochmaiiHy  i.  31. 

1678.— "48  Juttals.  1  Paged,  an  Imagin- 
ary Coin."— /'»T/rr  (at  Surat),  206. 

c  1700^.— "At  Carwar  6  picea  make 
a«  ^  juttals  a  Fagoda."- 


JEHAUD,  s.  Ar.  jihad,  ['an  effort, 
a  striving'];  then  a  sacred  war  of 
Mtisiilmans  a^iiist  the  intidel  ;  h 
Sir  Her))6rt  Ldwardes  called,  not  very 
neatly,  'a  creaeentade.' 

[e.  080  A.D. — *'Hake  war  upon  nich  of 

those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been 

E'von  who  lielieve  not  in  God,  or  in  the 
St  day,  and  who  forbid  not  that  which 
Qod  and  his  Prophet  have  forbidden,  and 
who  profess  not  the  nrofeerion  of  the  truth, 
tOtil  they  poy  trilmtc  {jizmh)  out  of 
hand* and  they  l>o  humbkd.'  — AWrIn,  Sumh 
U.  29.] 

1880.— "When  the  Athenians  invaded 
Ephesus,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 

riosi.iii  War,  Tissa^'htTiios  otfcTtd  .i  nii^'lity 
aacritico  at  Artemts,  and  raised  the  people 
ia  a  aort  of  Jehad,  or  holy  war,  for  her 
defence." — Sit.  lifrinr,  July  17,  fe4fc. 

[1901. — "The  matter  has  now  assumed 
the  ast>cct  of  a  'Schad,'  or  holy  warafidnst 
Chriatianity."— IVmef,  April  4.J 

JELAUBBB,   a.    Hind,  falel^ 

[which  is  apparently  a  mrruptioii  of 
the  Ar.  zaldotya,  P.  galibiya}.  A  rich 
•weetmeat  made  of  rarar  and  ghee, 
widi  a  little  flour,  melted  and  trickled 

into  a  pan  so  as  to  form  a  land  of 
interlaced  work,  when  baked. 

[1870. — "The  poison  is  said  to  have  been 
riven  once  in  sweetmeati^  JelalMaa*'*  — 
Ckamt  Med.  Jtaitp.  178.] 

JBLLT,  a.  In  South  India  this  is 
applied  to  vitrified  brick  refuse  used 
aa  metal  for  roads.   [The  Madras  GUm. 

fivea  it  aa  a  ijnonym  for  knnknr.l 
t  would  appear  from  a  remark  oi 


C.  P.  Brown  (M8.  notes)  to  be  Telueu 
tmUx,  Tarn.  A/oMi^  which  means  properly 
*dktMn^  hiti^  pi«m' 

[1868. — ".  .  .  anicut«  in  some  instances 
ooated  over  the  crown  with  Jelly  in  chonam." 
-^NHmm,  Mtm.  ^JMeraTHTT.  58.] 

JELUM}  n.p.  The  most  westerly 
of  the  "Five  Riven"  that  give  their 

name  to  the  Panjah  (q.v.),  (among 
which  the  Indus  itself  is  not  usually 
included).  Properly  Jailam  or  Jilarn^ 
now  apparently  written  JAlfann,  and 
taking  tiiis  name  from  a  t/iwn  on  the 
right  hank.  The  J  hilam  is  the  TidffWTjt 
of  Alezander'a  histofriana,  a  name  cor- 
rupted fn)m  the  Skt.  VitastJ,  which  is 
more  nearly  represented  by  Ptolemy's 
htSdarrfs.  A  still  further  ^rakritic) 
cormption  of  the  lame  ia  BAot  (aee 
BEHUT). 

1087.— "Here  he  (MahmQd)  fell  ill,  and 
remained  sick  for  fourteen  day*,  and  got  no 
hettor.  So  in  a  tit  of  repenfaiiou  he  foraworo 
winu,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  all 
hi.s  Munplv  .  .  .  into  the  Jailam  .  •  .**— 
naihnh,  in  Efiioi,  ii.  139. 

c.  1204. — ".  .  .  in  the  height  of  the  con- 
flict, Shams-ud-dlu,  in  all  his  (wnuply,  rode 
right  into  the  water  oi  the  river  JUam  .  .  • 
and  hia  wariike  faati  while  hi  that  water 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  ho  wn-i  tle.-<f).'it(  h- 
ing  thoHo  intidols  fnmi  the  height  of  the 
waters  to  the  lowest  depths  of  EwU  «  .  ,**— ■ 
Tal>ala{,  by  Ravcrty,  604-5. 

1856,— 

"  Hydaxpea  !  oft«  n  hav.<  thy  wavt^^^  nin  tuned 
To  battle  tuuMic,  ^ince  the  soldier  King, 
The  Macedonian,  dipped  his  golden  oaaqu* 
And  swam  thy  swollen  flood,  until  the  time 
When  Night  the  peace-maker,  with  piuua 
hand, 

Unclasping  her  dark  mantle,  smoothed  it 
soft 

O'er  the  pale  faces  of  the  brave  who  slept 
Cold  in  their  clay ,  on  Chillian's  bloody  field.  '* 

Th»  BtuuHm  Tret, 


JEMADAK,  JEUAUTDAB,  &c. 
Hind,  from  Ai, — P.  jama'dar^  jdma^ 

nipaiiing  *an  aggregate,'  the  word  in- 
dicates g^enerally,  a  leader  of  a  body 
of  individuala  [Some  of  the  forma 
are  as  if  from  Ar. — P.  iamiVat,  'an 
assemblage.']  Technically,  in  the 
Indian  army,  it  ia  the  title  of  the 
second  rank  of  native  officer  in  & 
company  of  .sepoys,  tlu'  Sul>adr\r  (see 
BOUBADAS)  l>eiug  the  iiraU  In  this 
sen.'^e  the  word  datea  from  the  re- 
organisaticu  <>f  the  army  in  176*^.  It 
is  also  applied  to  certain  utticers  of 
police  (under  the  ddrogha),  of  the 
euatoms^  and  of  other  eivil  depart-^ 
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ments.  Aud  iu  larger  dumej^iic 
establishmento  there  is  often  a  je- 
maddr,  who  is   over   the  servants 

generally,  or  over  the  stables,  camp 
service  and  orderlies.  It  is  also  an 
honorific  title  often  used  hj  the  other 
houseliokl  servants  in  addiening  the 
Inhishii  (see  BHEESTY). 

1752.— "The  English  battalion  no  sooner 
niitted  Tritchinopoly  than  the  regent  set 
wmit  aoootnplishing  hia  flcheme  of  surpris- 
fhe  City,  and  .  .  .  eadaevoured  to  gain 
of  the  N.'iKob's  best  peonn  with  firelock*. 
The^emautdars,  or  captaina  of  these  troops, 
received  his  bnUe.H  and  |iiOHliii<i  tO  join." 
•^Orme,  ed.  im,  L  257. 

1817.—'*.  .  .  CSUisiidhsdeoaiiDeoosdaik 
intrigue  with  some  of  the  Jenuttdars,  or 
captains  of  the  enemy's  troops^  when  be 
receiTed  intelligence  that  the  l<rench  had 
arrived  at  Trichmopoly."— JfiYZ,  iii.  175, 

1824.  —  "  '  AMullah '  was  a  Mussulman 
convert  of  Mr.  (Orrio's,  who  had  travelled  in 
Persia  with  Sir  tiore  Ouseley,  and  ac- 
oompanied  htm  to  England,  from  whence  he 
was  returning  .  .  .  when  the  Bishoj)  took 
him  into  hi.><  !«orvice  as  a  'jemautdar,'  or 
ht^ad  otHccr  of  the  peom."— fidttoC^S  nots  to 
JieUr,  ed.  1844,  i.  65. 

[1826.— "The  principal  oAo«ra  are  eaOed 
Jummahdars,  some  oi  whom  command  five 
thousand  horse."  —  Pandtaung  Uari^  ed. 
187S|  i.  M.] 

JENNYEi  n.p.  Hind.  Janal.  The 
name  of  a  great  river  in  Bengal,  which 

i.s  in  fact  a  portion  of  tlm  course  of 
the  Hrahnmputra  ^aee  BUKBAM- 
FOOTER),  aud  the  conaitions  of  which 
are  explained  in  the  following  passage 
written  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
Olossarv  many  years  ago :  **In  Rennell's 
time,  tne  Bnrrampooter,  after  isniing 
westward  from  the  Assam  valley,  swept 
south-eastward,  and  forming  with  the 
Ganges  a  fluvial  peninsula,  entered  the 
sea  abreast  of  that  river  below  Dacca. 
And  so  almost  all  English  mam  per- 
sist in  representing  it,  though  this 
eastern  channel  is  now,  nnleas  in  the 
rainy  season,  shallow  and  insignificant ; 
the  vast  body  of  the  Burrampooter 
cutting  across  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula under  the  name  of  Jtnai,  and 
uniting  with  the  Ganges  near  Pubna 
(about  150  miles  N.ti.  of  CalcutUiX 
from  which  point  the  two  rivers 
under  the  name  of  Pudda  (Padda)  flow 
on  in  mighty  union  to  the  sea." 
{BiaekufoocCs  May..  March  1852,  p.  338.) 

The  river  is  inoicated  as  an  ofl'shoot 
of  the  Burrampooter  in  Rennell's 
Bengal  Atlas  (Map  No.  6)  under  the 
same  of  Jcmiif  bat  it  is  not  mentioned 


in  his  Menunr  of  the  Map  of  Hindottaru 
The  great  change  of  the  river^  course 

was  palpably  imminent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  ;  for  Buchanan 
(c.  1809)  says:  "The  river  threatens 
to  carry  away  all  the  vicinity  of 
Dewangiinj,  and  perhaps  to  force  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  Nator."  {Eastern 
India,  iii  394 ;  see  also  377.)  Kator 
or  Nattore  was  the  territory  now 
called  Rajshiihi  District.  The  real 
direction  of  the  clxancp  has  been 
further  south.  The  Janai  is  also 
called  the  Jamund  (see  under  JTJMNA). 
Hooker  calls  it  Jummal  (?)  noticing 
that  the  maps  still  led  him  to  suppose 
the  Burrampooter  flowed  70  miles 
further  ea.st  (see  Mim.  JowmaU,  ed. 
1855,  ii.  259). 

JENNYBICKSHAW,  s.  Read 
Capt.  Gill's  description  below.  Giles 
states  the  word  to  oe  taken  from  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  three  char- 
acters, reading  jin-riki-iha,  sigtiifyinjg 
'Man—ikTtntith—(kari:  The  term  is 
therefore,  oMerves  our  friend  K  C. 
Baber,  an  exact  etjuivalpnt  of  Pull- 
man-Car" I  The  article  has  been 
introduced  into  India,  and  is  now  in 
use  at  Simla  and  other  hill-stations. 

tThe  invention  nf  the  vehicle  i.s  attri- 
►uted  to  various  people — to  an  Eiiglish- 
man  known  as  **  Pablie-spirited 
Smith  "  (8  .ser.  Noiei  and  Querut,  viii. 
325) ;  to  native  Japanese  about  1868- 
70,  or  to  an  American  named  Ooble, 
"  half-cobbler  and  half -missionary." 
See  Chamberlain,  TMnga  Jofmm,  3rd 

ed.  236  seq!] 

1876.— "A  machine  called  a  jin]13rrick- 
Bhaw  is  the  usual  public  oonvejrance  of 
Shanghai.  This  ia  an  importation  from 
Japan,  and  is  adnnmUy  adapted  for  the 
flat  conntrj*,  where  the  roads  are  good,  and 
coolie  hire  chejip.  ...  In  shape  they  are 
like  a  buggy,  but  very  much  smaller,  with 
room  iurae  for  om  penon  only.  One  ooolie 
goes  into  tiie  sbafbi  and  runa  along  at  th« 
rate  of  6  miles  an  hour ;  if  the  diitance  ia 
long,  he  is  u.sually  accom|)anied  by  a  com- 
panion who  runs  l>ehind,  and  they  take  it 
in  turn  to  draw  the  vohiolo."—  W,  OiU^ 
/{uyTo/00MM&Ml,l.lO.  See  also  p.  in. 

1880. —"The  Kuruma  or  jin-ri-ki-BhA 
consists  of  a  light  perambulator  body,  an  ad- 
justable hood  of  oiled  paper,  a  velTet  or  olotii 

lining  and  cushion,  a  well  for  parcels  under 
the  seat,  two  high  slim  wheels,  and  a  pair 
of  shaf  t.<<  connected  by  a  bsT  at  the  ands.** 
—Mis*  Bird,  Japan,  i.  18. 

[1885.  —  "We  ...  got  into  rickshaws 
to  nake  sn  oChsrwiie  iaqpoaible  dssoMite 
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the  theatre."  —  iMtiif  JJvJ'eriH,  Viceregal 

JEZTA,  a  Ar.  nsya.  The  poll- 
tax  which  the  Munuman  law  impCMiwi 
on  aubjecto  who  are  not  Moslem. 

[c.  630  A.Db  Sse  under  JEHATTD.] 

c.  1300.  —  "The  replied  ...  'No 

doetor  but  the  great  doctm*  (Hanifa)  to 
whose  flchool  we  belong,  has  assented  to  the 
imposition  of  Jlsjra  on  Hindus.  Doctors  of 
otlier  .schools  allow  of  no  alternative  but 
"Death  or  Islam." '"—^^-iM^-i^ia  BamX, 
in  «ltoC,  «i.  184. 

1683.  —  "TiKUrstand  what  custome  ye 
English  paiil  formerly,  and  coni^iaro  ye 
difference  between  that  and  our  last  order 
lor  taking  coatome  and  Jidosa.  if  they 
pay  no  more  than  they  did  lomariy,  they 
complain  without  occasion.  If  more,  write 
what  it  is,  and  there  xhall  be  an  abatement." 
-  rir<>r'*  LrU^^r  to  AVitlwh,  in  Stdffit,  Diary, 
July  18  ;  [Hnk.  Soc.  i.  IW]. 

1686. — "Books  of  accounts  received  from 
Dacca,  with  advice  that  it  was  repoitwl  at 
the  Court  there  that  the  Poll -money  or 
Jud^eea  lately  ordered  by  the  Mogul  would 
Ik_'  ex;ictt.d  of  the  Knplish  aiul  Dutch.  .  .  . 
Among  the  orders  i^^ued  to  Pattana  Cossum- 
bazar,  and  Dacca,  instmotiaiM  are  ffiven  to 
the  latter  place  not  to  nay  tha  Jkdgaaa 
or  Poll-tax,  if  demanded.*^— A.  SL  Oeo. 
Consns.  Ion  Tour)  Sej.t.  29  and  Oot  10 J 
^'otes  ana  HxtracUf  Ho.  i.  p.  49. 

1765._««Wben  the  Hindoo  Rajahi  .  .  . 

ttthmitted  to  Tamarlane ;  it  was  on  thflM 
capital  stipulations :  Tliat  .  .  .  the  emperors 
should  never  impoHo  the  jesaerah  (or  loll- 
tax)  upon  the  Hindoos."  —  ifo/tpei^,  HiU, 
Bttnt$t  i.  87. 

JHAXTMF,  &  A  hurdle  of  matting 
and  bamboo,  nsed  as  a  shutter  or  door. 
Hind.  }>\iihT.  jhdnpa;  in  con- 

nection with  wliich  there  are  verbs, 
Bind,  jhdnp-ndy  jhdpnd^  diidnpndy  '  to 
cover.*  See  jhoprdt  flivl  ak;  [but 
there  seems  to  be  no  etymologicai 
eonnection]. 

JHOOM,  8.  jhftm.  This  is  a  word 
used  oil  iIm-  i-aattni  frontiers  of  liengal 
for  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  is 
practiKd  in  the  hill  forests  of  India 
and  Indn-(niiniL,  un<lrr  ^\]uc■h  a  tract 
is  cleM%d  by  tire,  cultivated  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  thai  abandoned  for  an- 
other tract,  where  a  like  process  is 
pursued.  Thi.s  is  the  Kumari  (see 
COOMBT)  of  8.W.  India,  the  Chma  of 
Ceylon  (aee  Smtnm  Ten  runt,  ii.  463), 
the  toung-gynn  of  Bui  iiia  \(iazdteeT,  ii. 
72,  757,  the  daJiya  of  Nortli  India 
(Skt.  (2aA,  *  to  bum  *)yfonam  (Tarn,  ^n, 
*inferior'X  or  ftmeavd  (MaL  jntnoft- 


kdiiLj  |mn,  *  inferior,'  kdttt^  ♦  forest ')  of 
Malabar].   In  the  Philippine  laUmds 

it  is  ktiowTi  as  (jd-ijign;;  it  is  practised 
in  the  Ardennes,  under  the  name  of 
tariage^  and  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
of  sxxdjnnde  (see  Marsh,  EarUk  a$  Modi- 

jx'-d  by  Human  Action,  346). 

11800.—"  In  this  hiUy  trtct  are  a  number 
of  people  .  .  .  who  use  a  kind  of  enltivatiaiB 

c.ilied  the  Cotnavlu,  which  a  tT'xxi  deal 
re!>emble8  that  which  in  the  Eaatem  parte 
of  Bengal  is  called  JVBMa***  — >  AwMaoa, 

My  tore,  ii.  177.] 

1883.  —  "It  is  now  many  years  since 
Government,  seeing  the  tniste  of  forest 
caused  by  JnmiBf,  endeaToarad  to  put  » 

stop  to  the  praetiee.  .  .  .  Tike  peojpio 
jnmed  as  l>of..rt>,  regardless  of  orden,  — 
Indian  Agri'  it It  in. Sept.  (Calcutta). 

1886.  —  "  Juining  di.««putes  often  arose, 
OIK-  villiipe  rip:iiii>t  .iin 't  luT.  ImiIIi  desiriiijf 
t(i  jum  the  same  tract  of  jungle,  and  these 
cases  were  vary  tRmblewDM  to  deal  with. 
The  luming  season  oomnaneet  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  air  is  Uien  darkened 
Iqr  the  smoke  from  the  iminerous  clearing."*. 
..."  (Here  follows  an  account  of  the 
uroces-x).-  iU.-Cb/.  JLevia,  A  Fiw  oa  tke 

Wheel,  34&  ten* 

JIGGY  -  JIOOY,  adv.  Japanese 
equivalent  for  'make  haste!'  Tlie 
Cniuese  syllables  diHi-chih,  given  as 
the  origin,  mean  'straight,  straight!' 
Qu.  'right  ahead'?  {Bp.  Jloufa). 

JTTiTiMTTiTi,  s.  Venetian  Hhutters, 
or  as  ihe^  are  called  in  Italy,  yersiam. 

The  ori^n  of  the  word  is  not  clear. 
The  Hind,  word  ^jhilmild'  i*eem.s  t*> 
mean  'sparkling,'  and  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  some  kind  of  gauate.  Possibly 
this  may  havf  Ixen  used  for  blinds, 
and  theuce  trauiiiterred  to  shutters. 
So  Platta  in  his  H.  Didt.]  Or  it  may 
mve  been  an  oixomaUqiOfui,  from  the 
rattle  of  such  shutters  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  corrupted  from  a  Port,  woni  such 
as  joncUo,  *a  window.'  All  this  is  con- 
jecture. 

[18S2. — "Besides  the  purdahs,  the  open- 
ings between  the  pillars  have  blinds  neatly 
made  of  IxihiVkxi  utrijts,  wove  tovT*  thc  r  with 
coloured  uordi! :  tho^e  are  aillod  jhiUiauna 
or  che«ks"  (ftee  CHICK,  a).— JtfrB.  Mm- 
lla$niti  Alt,  OltSfrtxttion.",  i.  IK^.] 

1874.— "The  front  (of  a  Boojeal  house)  i« 
generally  long,  exhibiting  a  punred  Teran- 
ddh.  or  a  row  of  Franoh  oseemeota  and  jiU- 
mUlad  windcnra.'*— €Me.  Jtcviniv  ifa  eariL 

JOCNXLB,  s.  We  know  not  what 
this  word  is;  perhaps  'toys'!  [Mr. 
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W.  Foster  writea :  On  lookiiiA  up  the 
I.O.  copy  of  the  Ft.  St.  Chone  twwMtta- 

tians  for  Nov.  22,  1703,  from  which 
Wheeler  took  the  jiassage,  1  found 
that  the  word  is  plainly  not  jocoles, 
bnt  Jocdlet,  which  is  a  not  unusual 
form  of  chocolate."  The  N.E.I >.  s.v. 
ChocolaUy  gives  as  other  loTim  jocokUtc, 
jaeoUUiy  jocaUt.] 

1703.—".  .  .  sent  from  iha  Patriarch  to 
the  Governor  with  a  nmall  present  uf 
jOOOlM,  oil,  aod  win««."— in  WheeUr^  ii.  32. 

JMEB,  a.  Hind,  jo^  A  Hindu 

ascetic  ;  and  sometimes  a  *cCN^Uror.' 
From  Skt.  yogiUf  one  who  practises  the 
yo^  a  system  of  meditation  comhined 
with  austerities,  wliich  is  supjx)sed  to 
induce  miraculous  jxiwer  over  elemen- 
taiy  matter.  In  fact  the  stu£r  which 
baa  of  li^  been  propagated  in  India 
by  certain  persons,  under  the  names  of 
theoeophy  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  is 
wentnlfy  the  doctrine  of  the  Jogia. 

UM.— ''There  is  another  olaw  of  people 
called  Chu^hi  who  .  .  .  form  a  religinas 
order  devoted  to  the  Idols.  They  are 
eztfeznely  long-lived,  every  man  of  them 
KTteg  to  IfiO  or  200  year*  .  .  .  there  are 
eertam  meoiberi  of  the  Order  who  lead  the 
meet  ascetic  life  in  the  world,  going  stark 
naked." — Marco  I'olo,  2nd  ed.  ii.  351. 

im— "  We  cast  anchor  by  a  litUe  isUuid 
near  the  nmin,  Anchediva  (q.v.),  where 
there  was  a  teinuie,  a  grove,  and  a  tank 
of  water.  .  .  .  Wo  found  a  Jogi  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  a  bwUthAma  or  temple 
of  idols  "  (respecting  whom  he  telb  tenafk- 
able  :jtoric8).'>/ibi»  Botmto^  It.  6348^  and 
•ee  p.  275. 

e.  1442L~**The  Tnlldeb  an  dirided  into 

a  groat  number  of  cliussea,  such  as  the 
Bramioa,  the  Joghia  and  others. " — Abdur- 
nuMO,  bk  ludiaSi,  tksXVtk OaA,  17. 

1498.  —  "They  went  and  put  in  at 
Angedivu  .  .  .  there  wore  good  wator-spriogs, 
and  thero  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  a  tank  built  with  stooe^  with  very 
good  water  and  maoh  wood  .  .  .  there  were 
no  inh:il)itiintH,  only  a  bMjgar-man  whom 
they  call  joguedes."  —  CWco,  by  Lord 
UfatUey,  239.  Compare  Ibtt  Batuta  above. 
Alter  150  jearii  teak,  giofei  end  Jegl  jiut 
aathey  were! 

ISIO.— "  The  King  of  the  loghe  is  a  man  of 

great  dignity,  nnd  ha.s  about  liO.OOO  people, 
and  he  li*  a  ikikuii,  ho  and  all  his  suojocta ; 
and  by  the  i>agan  Kings  ho  .-ind  hi.s  {xjoplo 
are  otuuddered  to  be  saints,  on  account  of 
their  HTaa,  whioh  jaa  shall  hear  .  .  .  "— 
Varthema,  p.  111.  Perhapa  the  chief  of  the 
Goraihndtha  tkjsain.s,  who  were  once  very 
numeroiLs  on  tho  West  Coast,  :ind  have  still 

a  settlement  at  Kadh,  near  Maogalore. 
BfP.Mkk  Fa/l0'«nolioebelow. 


1516. — "And  many  of  thorn  noble  and 
reapeetaUe  pcojiio,  not  to  bo  subject  to  the 
Moon^  ffjn  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  take 
the  habit  of  poverty,  wandering  the  world 
.  .  .  they  carry  very  heavy  chain.*)  round 
their  nock.s  and  waists,  and  legs  ;  and  they 
amaar  all  their  bodies  and  faces  with  ashefl. 
.  .  .  These  people  are  coaunonly  called 
jogues,  and  in  their  own  speech  lliej  are 
called  Zmrne  (see  SWAMY)  which  means 
Servant  of  (]o<l.  .  .  .  Theae  Joguee  eat  all 
meats,  nnd  do  not  observe  any  Idolatiy.'*— 
Ba>  l>os(i,  99-100. 

1553. — "Much  of  tho  general  fear  that 
affected  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (Oca 
l>efore  its  capture)  proceeded  from  a  Oentoo, 
of  Bengal  by  nation,  who  went  about  in 
tho  habit  of  a  Jogue,  which  is  the  atraitest 
sect  of  their  Keligion  .  .  .  saying  that  the 
City  would  speedily  have  a  newjLoid,  and 
would  be  inhabited  by  a  straoge  people, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nraves.**— D» 
Barrotf  Deo.  II.  Uv.  t.  eapw  8w 

"  For  this  reason  the  place  (Adam's 
Peak)  is  so  famous  among  all  the  Gentile- 
dom  of  the  Eiisi  yonder,  that  they  resort 
thither  as  pilgrims  from  more  than  1000 
leagues  off,  and  ehiody  those  whom  they 
call  Jigumt  who  ere  as  man  who  have 
abandoned  the  world  and  dedicated  them- 
selves to  Grod,  and  mako  great  pilgrimage* 
to  Tisit  the  Temples  consecrated  to  him." — 
IbUL  Doe.  in.  Ut.  ii.  eep.  1. 

1!)^3.  — ".  .  .  to  mako  thorn  fight,  like 
the  cobras  d<  cai>ello  which  the  iOgUM  carry 
about  asking  alms  of  the  people,  and  these 
Jognes  are  certain  heathen  [Uentios)  who  go 
T>egging  all  about  the  country,  {xjwderod  all 
over  with  ashes,  and  venerated  by  all  the 
poor  heathen,  and  by  some  of  the  Moors 
alsok  .  .       cKarnB,  f.  156f^  1B7. 

[1567.— "Jogues."    See  under  CASI8. 

Xc.  1610.— "The  Qentiies  haTo  also  their 
AbedaUes  {AiA-AUah\  whioh  era  like  to  oor 

hormits,  and  aro  called  J QgBiil»"— Jjytwwt 
de  Laval,  Uak.  Soc.  i.  343.J 

1624.— "Finally  f  went  to  see  the  King 
of  tho  Jogls  (Gioghi)  whore  ho  dwelt  at  that 
time,  under  tho  shado  of  a  cottage,  and  I 
foond  him  roughlv  occupied  in  his  effdrs 
as  a  man  of  the  field  and  husbandman  .  .  . 
they  told  no  his  name  was  Batinata,  and 
that  tho  hermitago  and  tho  place  generally 
was  caUed  (Jadira  {Kadri)."—J\  deila  VaUe. 
it  724 ;  [Hak.  800.  ii.  KOi  end  see  i.  97, 76]. 

[1667. —  "I  allude  particularly  to  tho 
people  called  Jaogois,  a  name  whioh 
signifies  'united  to  Ood.'"— BsnMsr,  od. 
ConttabU,  816.) 

1673.— "Near  the  Gate  in  a  Choultry 
sate  more  than  Forl^  naked  Jougies,  or  men 
united  to  God,  oovered  with  Ashes  and 
pleited  Turbats  of  their  own  Hair." — Fryer, 
160. 

1727. —  "There  is  another  sort  called 
Jongles,  who  ...  go  naked  except  a  bit  of 
Cloth  «lx)ut  thoir  Tjoyns,  and  somo  deny 
themselves  even  that,  delighting  in  Nasti- 
nass,  and  an  holy  Obooenity,  with  a  great 
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Show  of  Sooetity.**— il.  StmiUmi,  I  162 ; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  IfiB). 

1809.— 

"  Fate  work*d  R*  own  tli«  while.   A  band 
Of  TofUMt,  M  fhey  roamed  the  land 
Seeldiig  a  idodm  for  Jagft>Naat  their  Ood, 
Stmj'd  to  thb  solit&ry  )?Iade." 

Curse  qf  Ktkama^  xiii.  16. 

o.  1812.— ''Soaroely  .  .  .  were  we  eeetcd 
wheil  behold,  there  {)ourcd  into  tho  fij>ace 
before  us,  not  only  all  tho  Yogees,  Fakeeni, 
Mod  rogues  of  that  description  .  .  .  but  the 
Kmc  M  the  BegOMB  himaelf  ,  weeriofl  hia 
peoaoarlMidm."— Itff*.  Aeriapoci,  jNteeonbing 

•  Tisit  to  uenty  ller^  «t  (kwnpore^ 
AMlobiog.t  415. 

*'  ApfU  gdhw  id  jogi  dn.  gibnw  U  tidk." 
Hind,  pnjvcrb  :  "  Tno  man  who  is  a  jogl  in 
his  own  village  is  a  deity  in  another."— 
Qnoted  bf  MHM,  iL  907. 

JOHN  COMPANY.  n.p.  Au  old 
personification  of  the  East  India  Oom- 

P^ny»  natives   often  taken 

seriously,  and  so  ttsed,  in  former  days. 
The  term  Comi^oy  ia  still  aj)])lied 
in  Sumatra  bynatiTes  to  the  existing 
(Dutch)  Government  (pee  H.  0.  Forb*s, 
Naturalise$  Wami^nnas^  1885,  p.  204). 
[DohM  Cknnpany  BeMdw  kt  ia  still 
a  common  finin  of  Tiative  appeal  for 
justice,  and  Company  Bdgh  is  the 
usual  phrase  for  the  public  garden  of 
a  station.  It  has  been  suggested,  but 
apparently  without  n-al  rea<»on,  fliat 
the  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  Company 
Jaliftn,  ''which  has  a  fine  sonnding 
f^niark  al)out  it,  recalling  Shah  Jehan 
and  Jehfuigir,  and  the  golden  age  of 
the  Mogub"  {G.  A.  Sola,  quoted  in 
N(Aes  and  Queiriet^  8  Ber.  ii.  37).  And 
Sir  G.  Binlwood  writes  :  "Tlie  earliest 
coins  minted  by  the  Eiiglish  in  India 
were  of  copper,  stampedTwith  a  figure 
of  an  irradfiat4?d  liTujam,  the  ]»liallic 

*  Roi  Soleil.'  The  minUige  of  this  coin 
is  unknown  (?  Madras),  but  without 
doubt  it  must  nave  served  to  ingiatiate 
us  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  ma^  have  given  origin  to  their 
peraonimsation  of  the  Company  under 
the  potent  title  of  Kompani  Jehan, 
which^  in  English  mouths,  became 
*John  Compauy'"  {Report  on  Old 
Steords,  S88,  note).] 

[1784.  —  "Further,  1  knew  that  a>i  . simple 
Hottentots  and  Indiana  could  form  tio  ideu 
of  the  Dutch  Oomnany  and  its  government 
and  oonstitution,  the  I>utch  in  India  had 
given  out  that  this  was  one  mighty  rulinp 
prince  who  was  aille(l  Jan  or  John,  witn 
the  suroamo  Company,  which  also  procured 
for  them  more  revereiioe  than  if  they  could 
have  aotnally  anade  tta  people  nndentaiid 


that  they  were,  in  fact,  ruled  by  a  company 

of  merchants." — A  iidi-rus  Spurrmann,  Tracfis 
to  Uif  Cape  of  Uixid  Hopey  iKc  South-Polar 
Land$,  and  ruutid  the  U'nr/d,  p.  90 1  MC 
9  sen  NoUt  and  Qtieruj,  vii.  34.] 

1803. — (The  Nawab)  "much  aroused  me 
by  the  accijunt  he  gave  of  the  manner  in 
which  my  arrival  was  announced  to  him.  .  •  • 

*  /xmf  Sakab  Ka  Mda/tt,  Company  hi  wnnua 
t'.-hnf  fot'fl' ;  lit«nilly  translated,  'The 
Ixni  's  siHtor's  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Ck>mpaaj,  haa  arrived."— Lord  VitmUa, 
i.  137. 

1808. — "  However  the  bu.siuoas  is  pleasant 
now,  consisting  principally  of  orders  to 
countermand  militaiy  operations,  and  pre* 
(taratioaa  to  aave  Jommj  Cknnpany'a  oara.** 

— Lord  Minto  in  India,  184. 

1818-19.— "In  England  the  roliag  power 
is  [>eiH.seflsed  by  two  parties,  one  the  King, 
who  is  I/)rd  of  the  Stuto,  and  the  other  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  former  govema 
his  own  country  ;  and  the  latter,  thoogll 
onlv  nibiectik  exiDeed  the  Kioff  in  POw«% 
and  are  the  dneoton  of  meroamle  anidra.* 
—Saddtukh,  in  JSfliot,  vui.  411. 

1826.—"  He  nid  that  according  to  aome 
accounts,  he  had  heard  the  Com^xany  was 
an  t>ld  Englishwoman  .  .  .  then  again  he 
told  me  that  some  of  the  Topee  wallas  say 

*  John  Ctampaaj,*  and  he  knew  that  John. 
waa  a  man'a  name,  for  hia  maater  was  called 
John  Brioe,  but  he  eoold  not  aay  to  a 
certainty  whether  *  Compatui'  wn.s  a  man's 
or  a  woman'-s  name.'" — J'andtuang  Hart,  60 ; 
[ed.  187S,  i.  83,  in  a  note  to  which  the 
phra.se  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Joint 

(  '(If/IJKUI  I/]. 

1S;W.— "The   jargon  that  tho  English 
Mpeak  to  the  natives  is  most  absurd.  I 
call  it  'John  Company'a  Aigliih,'  whidi  . 
rather  afTronta  Mia.  Btanntoii."<— >ZcMan,/hNK 

Madras,  42. 

18r>'2.-."  John  Company,  whatever  may 

be  his  faults,  is  infinitely  >>otter  than 
Downing  Street.  If  India  were  made  over 
to  thf  Ci.Ionial  Oftlco,  I  should  not  think  it 
worth  three  yearn'  purchase."— i/m.  CW. 
Mmtntaxn,  288. 

185>8.-  "It  fares  with  them  a.s  with  the 
st  t  jitics  once  mentioned  by  a  South- Indian 
villager  to  a  Government  officiaL  Some 
men  had  been  now  and  then  known,  he 
said,  to  oxpreM  doubt  if  there  were  any 
such  )H>r>i<>n  as  John  CSOdUpany  ;  but  of  ^ucn 
it  wuH  obeerved  that  aomething  bad  soon 
h  ipj  ened  to  them."— Rtrim,  Feb.  14, 

p.  m 

JOMPON,  a  "EmA.  jdnvdn,  japdn^ 
[which  are  uf)t  to  l>e  foiiiui  in  Pliift'.«< 
lJu:t.\.  A  kind  of  nedan,  or  portable 
chair  used  chiefly  by  the  ladies  at 
the  Hill  Sanitaria  of  tipper  India.  It 
is  carried  by  two  pairs  of  men  (who 
are  called  Jomponnu*^  i.e.  jdnpdni  or 
japiint),  each  pair  bearing  on  their 
ahoulaers  a  short  bar  from  which  the 
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shafto  of  fStut  ebaur  am  dung.  There 

is  some  perplexity  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word.  For  we  find  in  Crawfurd's 
Malay  Did.  Jammina  (Jav.  Jainpuna), 
a  kind  of  litter.  Also  the  Javanese 
Did.  of  P.  Janaz  (1876)  gives:  Djem- 
fdna — dragstoel  portable  chairX  or 
sedan  of  a  person  of  ranlL"  [Elinkert 
has  jempanOf  ^Kempana^  sempana  as  a 
State  sedan  -  cnair,  and  he  connects 
tempana  with  Skt.  sain-vanna,  Hhat 
which  haa  tamed  oat  well,  fortunate.' 
Wilkinson  has :  "jempana,  Skt.  ?  a 
kind  of  State  carriage  or  sedan  for 
ladies  of  the  cooit."]  The  word  can> 
not,  however,  have  been  introduced 
into  Tndin  by  the  officers  wlio  served 
in  Java  (1811-15),  fur  its  urn*  iri  much 
older  in  the  Himalaya,  as  may  l>e  seen 
from  the  quotation  from  1'.  De.sideri. 

It  aeems  just  possible  that  the  uame 
may  indicate  the  tiling  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Japan.  But  the  fact 
that  dpydh  means  'hang'  in  Tibetan 
may  indicate  another  origin. 

Wilson,  however,  haa  the  following : 
'■^Jhampdru,  Bengali.  A  stage  on 
which  snake-catchers  and  other  iug- 
gling  vagabonds  exhibit;  a  kino  of 
sedan  used  by  tmvellers  in  the  Hima- 
lava,  written  Jdmpaun  (?)."  [Both 
Putts  and  Fallon  give  the  word 
pMppdn  as  Hind. ;  the  former  does 
not  att<?inT>t  a  derivation  ;  the  latter 
gives  Uino.  j/u2n|>,  'a  cover,'  and  this 
on  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  etymology.  It  may  have 
oeen  originally  in  Indiii,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  Straits,  a  closed  litter  for  ladies 
of  nmk,  and  the  word  may  have 
become  appropriated  to  the  open 
conveyance  in  which  European  laaies 
are  carried.] 

1716.— "The  luads  are  nowhere  practi- 
eable  for  a  bonsmaB,  or  for  a  Jaamaa.  a 
sort  of  pdaaiki&.''— LsMmt  of  P,  MSHk- 
mim,  dated  April  10^  in  Ldbm  ^liT.  xv. 
184. 

1788.— {After  a  deflcripCkm)  "...  by  these 

centnil  tm.Ios  the  litter,  orasit  ii«  here  caHiMl, 
tbo  Sampan,  in  supported  on  the  abouliitsm 
of  four  moB."— I'bnttr'*  Jcmnug,  ad.  1806, 
U.3. 

[1822.— ^'The  Chnmpann,  or    it  it  more 

frequently  called,  the  Chumpala,  is  the 
usual  vehicle  ia  which  persons  of  distinction, 
especially  females,  are  oarried. . .  .** — Llofdt 

Gerard,  Narr.  \.  105. 

[184*2. — "  ...  a  conveyance  called  a 
Jaumpaun,  which  is  like  n  short  mlankeen, 
with  an  arched  top,  slung  on  three  polos 
(like  what  is  called  a  Tonjon  in  India).  ..." 
— ig/pMaiUme,  OmM,  ed.  1643,  L  187. 


[1849.— "A  Jhappan  is  a  kind  of  am 

chair  with  a  catiopy  and  curtains;  the 
canopy,  kc.,  can  bo  taken  off." — Mr$. 
Markint:if^  Life  in  the  Miuion^  ii.  103.] 

1879.  — "The  gondola  of  Simla  is  the 
'  jampan  '  or  '  jampot,  a^  it  is  sometimes 
called,  on  tho  siiuiL-  linguistic  jirii-.ciplo  .  .  . 
aa  that  which  convorta  asparagus  into 
qiairow-grass.  .  .  .  Evaiy  lady  on  ttia  UDs 
keeps  bar  lanpaa  and  Jampanees  . .  .  just 
as  in  the  daina  the  keeps  her  carriage  and 
footoien.— Latter  ia  Tmot  Aqg.  17* 

JOOL,   JHOOL,  8.    Hind.  jkiO, 

sujiposed  by  Shakespear  (no  doubt  cor- 
rectlv)  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  tlu!  Ar. 
nitt,  naving  much  tne  same  meaning ; 
[but  Platta  takes  it  from  jh^And^  *to 
dangle '].  Housings,  body  clothing  of 
a  horse,  elephant,  or  other  domesd- 
(.ated  animal ;  often  a  quilt,  used  as 
such.  In  colloquial  use  all  over  India. 
The  modern  Arabs  u.'ie  the  vXwr.jUdl 
as  a  singular.  This  Dozy  definea  iia 
•'couverture  en  laine  plus  ou  moins 
ornee  de  desains,  tres  large,  tn\s  chaude 
et  envelopnant  le  poitrail  et  la  croupe 
du  cheval"  (exsct^  the  Indian  jAi*/)— 
also  "ornement  de  soie  qu'on  dtend 
sur  la  croupe  des  chevauz  aux  jours  de 
fete." 

[1819.— "Dr.  Duncan  .  .  .  took  the  jhool, 
or  broadcloth  housing  from  tho  oiejihant. 
.  .  ." — Tod.  Partonal  Jiair.  in  AnMaU. 
OsIottttanprint,i.716.] 

1880.  — "Hone  Jhools,  Ac.,  at  shortest 
notice."— Advt.  in  Madnu  Mail^  Feb.  13. 

JOOLA,  8.  Hind.  jhuU.  The 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  ia  'a 
swing' ;  but  In  the  Him&laya  it  ia 
specincally  applied  to  the  rade  sus- 
pension bridges  used  there. 

[1812. — "There  are  several  kinds  of  bridgiei 
oonstmoted  for  the  passage  of  strong  oorrents 
and  rivers,  but  tho  most  common  are  the 
Sduglia  and  Jliula  "  (a  description  of  both 
follows).— ilfMl.  Rm>  zi.  47S.] 

1830. — "  Our  chief  object  in  descending  to 
the  Sutlej  wa.s  U)  swing  un  u  Joolah  bridge. 
The  bridge  con.si8t«  of  7  grass  ropes,  about 
twice  the  thickneu  of  your  thumb,  tied  to 
a  single  post  on  either  bank.  A  pieee  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  half  a  yard  long, 
8lil>s  upon  theso  rojws,  and  frum  this  4  lo^P** 
from  the  same  grass  rojx)  depend.  The 


signal  u  given,  and  he  is  drawn  over  by  an 
eighth  tope."-.ir«M.     OoL  Jfotmlaaa,  114. 

JOSS,  s.  An  idol.  This  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portugiiese  Deot,  •  God,* 
fizst  taken  np  in  the  "Pidgin*  langoage 
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of  the  Chineae  ports  from  the  Portu- 
gese, and  then  adopted  from  that 
jargon  by  Europeaii/i  as  if  they  had 
got  hold  of  a  Chines  word.  [See 

r.] 


1850.—"  But  the  Devil  (whom  the  Chinese 
oomiDoiily  called  Jcoaje)  ie  a  mighty  and 
poiieifDl  Prince  of  tbB  Worid.'*—  Walter 
Sekmb,  17. 

"  In  a  four  -  cornered  cabinet  in 
their  dwel1inff*room>,  they  have,  ee  it  were, 

an  altar,  a  nil  thereon  an  inuura  .  .  .  this 
they  call  Josin.  —  .Soar,  ed.        p.  27: 

1677.—"  All  the  Sineie  keep  a  limning  of 
the  Devil  in  their  hous«(.  .  .  .  They  paint 
him  with  two  horns  on  his  head,  and  com- 
monly call  hiui  Joaie  (-loos^e)."  —  Otmt 
VernieuUnt  Oott  Jnduche  Voifagu,  38. 

1711.->**I  know  hat  Httie  cf  titefr  BeH- 

$*on,  iiiuro  than  that  overy  Man  has  a  small 
MM  or  God  in  his  own  House. " — Lockytr, 

m. 

1727. — "Their  Josses  or  Demi-pods  snme 
of  human  shape,  some  uf  munstruus  Figure." 
"A,  JKmmOmi,  ii.  206 ;  (ed.  1744,  ii.  »6]. 

c.  1790.  - 

"  Down  with  dukcM,  carls,  and  lord.-i,  those 
pagan  Josses, 
False  gods  1  away  with  stars  and  strings 
aaderonee." 

PcUr  Pindar,  Ode  to  Kien  Long. 

1798. — "The  images  which  the  Chinese 
worship  are  called  joostje  hy  the  Dutch, 
and  ^OSS  by  the  Eiiglinh  -«Miiien.  Tho  hitter 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  tho  former,  which 
being  a  Dutch  nickname  for  the  devil,  was 
prolMbly  given  to  these  idols  by  the  Dutch 
who  arstsaw  them."- .!i(aw>r»«ii«,  E.T.  L  17d. 

Him  ia  of  omuae  quite  wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE,  s.  An  idol  temple 
in  China  or  Japan.  From  joM|  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  article. 

1750-52.— "  The  saik>rs,  and  even  eooie 
hooks  of  voyages  .  .  .  call  the  pagodas 
Yoea-houses,  for  on  onqviirint::  of  a  Chinese 
for  the  name  of  the  idol,  he  answers  Grande 
Toss,  instead  of  Oran  Dio*."—<H^.  IWn, 

1760-1810.  -"On  tho  8th,  18th,  and  28th 
day  of  the  Moon  tho>e  foreign  barbarian.s 
wmj  visit  the  Flower  Gardens,  and  the 
Hooan  JToH-boUM,  hnt  not  in  devest  of  over 

ton  nt  a  time."  ' HcuMilations  '  at  Canton, 
from  Tiw  FaiiJcrof  aL  Canton  (1882),  i>.  29. 

1840. — "  Every  town,  every  village,  it  is 
true,  abounds  with  JoBS-housea,  u|m>ii  which 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  huent." — 
Mrn^  Oet.  JfoMMlam,  186. 

1876.  —  ".  .  .  the  fantastic  gables  and 
tawdry  ornaments  of  a  large  Joaa-houae,  or 
temple.'*— ^bKa^y  Btriew,  No.  oliii.  222. 

1876:— 

"  One  Tim  Wang  ho  makoe  llavel, 
]Iakeest(q>  one  night  in  Joss-honae." 
LdK»d,  Pidgif^EmglUK  HiMg-Sa^  p.  42. 


thus  also  in  "  pidgin,"  JoM-bonae-maa  or 
JoM^M^^m-Moii  la  a  priaati  or  a  miaioaarj. 

JOSTIOE,  JOBS-STIOK,  s.  :a 

stick  of  fragrant  tinder  (powdered 
mstxiSf  sandalwood,  &c.)  usea  by  the 
Chinese  as  ineenae  in  thdr  temples, 
and  formerly  exported  for  use  JtA 
cigar-lights.  The  name  appears  to 
be  from  the  temple  lUie.  (iSee 
PDTCROGE.) 

1876.  —  "  Burnco  joss-stick,  talkee  plitty." 
— Ltland^  Pidgin-kngli$K  Sing-HoH^,  p.  43. 

1879.— "There  is  a  recess  ontside  each 

shop,  and  at  du!«k  tho  joss-sticks  burning 
in  these  iill  the  city  with  the  fragrance  <^ 
incense. ** — Mut  Bmlf  €Mdu^ Ckmmntm,  48l 

JOW,  8.  Hind.  jhdu.  The  nanub 
is  applied  to  various  species  of  the 

.shrunny  t-amarisk  whicii  abottiid  on 
the  low  alluvials  of  Indian  rivers,  and 
are  useful  in  many  wavs,  for  roush 
basket-making  and  the  luw.  It  is  t£e 
tiHiial  material  for  g;ibions  and  fascines 
in  Indian  siege-operations. 

fc.  1809.  — "  ...  by  the  natives  it  is  called 
jhau ;  but  this  name  is  generic,  and  is 
applied  not  only  to  another  »ipecies  of  Tama- 
ruik,  but  to  tho  Caiuarina  of  Bengal,  and  tl> 
the  cone-bearing  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  by  Europeans."  —  Bvehana%- 
llamiltoH.,  Eastern  India,  iii.  597. 

[184Ai — " ...  on  tho  oppoadte  Jhoir,  or 
bastard  tamarisk  iungle  ...  a  natire  .  .  . 

had  l>een  attacked  by  a  tiger.  .  .  ." — DaM 
$on,  Trairlj,  ii.  326.J 

JOWAULLA  MOOKHEE  np. 
Skt. — Hind.  Jiodld-mukhi,  'Hauie- 
mouthed ' ;  a  generic  name  for  quasi- 
volcanic  phenomena,  hot  particularlj 
applied  to  a  place  in  tne  Kangra 
district  of  the  Punjab  mountain 
country,  near  the  Bite  River,  where 
jets  of  gas  issue  from  tli<'  ground  and 
are  kept  constantly  burning.  There 
is  a  shrine  of  Devi,  and  it  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  famous  all  over  the 
Himiilaya  as  woll  as  in  tlic  j)laiiis  <>f 
India.  The  lainuus  hre-juts  at  Baku 
are  sometimes  visited  by  more  ad- 
venturous Indian  jiil^'riins,  and  known 
as  the  GrecU  Jwsda-mukhi.  The 
author  of  the  foUowing  passage  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  phenoOMBOn 

worship])*^!,  though  the  name  indi- 

aite.s  itii  nature, 

c.  1380.— "Sultan  Finn  .  .  .  marched 
with  his  army  towards  Naparkot  (sec  KUQ- 
OUBCOTE)  ...  the  idol  Jwili-mnkhi, 
much  worshipped  by  the  infidels,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  road  to  Magaritot. .  .  .  Soaseof 
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the  intidob  have  rojKirted  that  Sultdn  Vinn. 
vM>nt  siHJcially  t<j  sco  this  idol,  and  held  a 
golden  umbrella  over  its  head.  But  .  .  . 
tho  infidels  slandered  the  Sultto.  .  .  .  Other 
infidels  said  that  Sultan  Muhammad  ShiCh 
bin  Tughlik  Sh^  held  an  umbrella  over  this 
same  idol,  liut  this  also  is  a  lie.  .  .  ,"— 
Shams-i-iHrd^  Ajy\  in  Elliot,  \\\,  318. 

ia6b-^" .  .  .  «  placo  called  lalla  mokee, 
wlMrOont  of  cold  Springs  and  hard  R<x'ks, 
tbere  are  daily  to  be  seuno  incc&sjiut  Erup- 
tions of  Fire,  btloffe  which  the  Idolatroua 
people  fall  domw  and  wonbip." — Terry,  in 
Twdtat,  ii.  1407. 
[c.  1617.— In  Sir  T.  Roe's  Map,  "Jaltar 


mrtWi  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Haniana." — 
Hak.8aa.ii.  536.] 

17S3.— "  At  Taullah  Mhokee  (sic)  n  stuall 
Tolcanic  fire  issues  from  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  Hindoos  have  raised  a 
temphe  that  has  long  been  of  celebrity,  and 
favourite  resort  among  the  people  of  the 
Funjabb"— 0.  FantBt^B  Jmamty,  ed.  1798,  i. 
308. 

1799.—"  Praaon  Poory  afterwards  traTelled 

.  .  .  to  the  Maha  or  Buree  (I'.r.  Ixurger) 
Jomtlla  Mookhi  or  Ju&la  MOchi,  terms 
that  mean  a  'Flaming  Mouth,'  as  being  a 
•poiio  tba  neisbboarbood  of  Bakee  {Bedtu) 
on  the  west  aioe  of  the  (Caspian)  Sea  .  .  . 
whence  fire  issues  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  rendered  it  pf  great  veneration  with  the 
Hindiu.''— JiMiAfAM  Jhaum,  in  Ai,  Ret. 

T.41. 

J0WAnB,J0WABEEE,8.  Hind. 

jawdr,  judr,  [Skt.  ynm-prakdra  or  ak- 
dro,  *  of  the  nature  of  barley ' ;] 
Sofghwm  wigarey  Pers.  (Holeu$  torghwru, 
L.)  one  of  the  Inkstand  most  fre(|iuiitly 
grown  of  the  tall  miUeta  of  southern 
oountrie&  It  is  grown  nearly  all  over 
India  in  the  unHooded  tracts  ;  it  is 
Bovrn  alx)ut  July  and  reajM:»d  in 
November,  The  reedy  stems  are  8 
to  12  feet  high.  It  is  the  chokm  of 
till'  Tamil  regions.  The  stalks  are 
Kirbee.  The  Ar.  dura  or  dJiura  is 
|>erhape  the  same  word  ultimately  as 
javxtr ;  for  the  old  Sonitic  name  is 
dohiy  from  the  smoky  as-poct  of  tlu* 
grain.  It  is  an  odd  instance  of  the 
looeenees  which  used  to  pervade 
dirlinnaries  and  glossaries  tnat  R. 
Drumniond  {Illu4.  of  the  Gram.  Parts 
of  OitmaUef,  &c.,  Bombay,  1808)  calls 
"  Jooar,  a  kind  of  puh$t  the  food  of 
the  common  people. 

fc  1690.— In  Khandesh  "  JowAii  is  chiefly 
mutivalad  of  whioh,  in  eonw  plaoea,  there 

•re  three  crops  in  a  year,  and  its  stalk  is  so 
delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  that  it  is 
regarded  in  tho  light  of  ft  froit."— iilll,  ad. 
Jarrea,  u.  223.] 

1760. — "  En  suite  manvaia  chemin  sur  des 
Uiftm  faites  de  bom  dans  dm  quanfa  da 

2  Q 


Jouari  ot  des  chauips  du  jS'r/t^  (aee  NELLY) 
rcmplis  d'eao."— itajMettf  dm  Pemm,  L 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800.  —  " .  .  .  My  industrious  followers 
must  live  either  upon  jowarry,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  every  whore,  or  they 
must  be  more  indu^itrious  in  procuring  rioa 

for  themselves." — Wrllington,  i.  175. 

1813. — Forbes  calls  it  "juarrea  or  cuth- 
auh"  (?).   [See  CUSCU8.J-0r.  jr«Ml.  il. 

406  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  35,  and  i.  2.'i]. 

1819.— "In  1797-8  joiwaree  sold  in  the 
Muchoo  Kaunta  at  six  rupees  per  cuUet  (see 
CUL8ET)  of  24  maunda."— Jfocnaivlob  in 
IV.  LU.  8oe.  Bo.  i.  287. 

[1826. — "  And  tliL-  siibro  lK>j;an  to  cut  awaj 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  a  tield  of  JoABM 
(standing  com)."  —  Ptaninamg  Emu  ed. 
187»  L  W.J 

JOT,  8.  This  seems  from  the  qaota> 
tion  to  have  l)een  nsed  on  the  west 
coast  iov  jewel  (Port.  Jam). 

1810. — "Tho  vanity  of  parents  sometimes 
leads  them  to  dress  tlMir  children,  even 
while  infants,  in  this  manner,  which  affords 
a  temptation  ...  to  murder  these  help* 
less  creature-s  for  the  sriku  of  their 
ments  or  joya." — Jdaria  (JrvJuim,  3. 


JTJBTEE,  JXJPTEE,  &c.,  s.  Guz. 
ia^iy  &c.    Corrupt  forms  of  zabtl. 

Watan-zabtly  or  -japti^  Mahr.,  Pro- 
duce of  lands  sequestered  by  the  State, 
an  item  of  revenue  ;  in  Guzerat  the 
lauds  once  exempt,  now  subject  to 
aoDocDmeiit"  {WHetytx).^  (See  nVT.) 

1806.— "The  Sindias  aa  Sovereigns  of 
Broach  used  to  take  the  revenues  of  Mooj- 
mooadan  and  Detm/t  (see  DE88AYE)  of  that 
district  cvory  third  year,  amounting  to  Rs. 
58,390,  and  called  the  periodical  confisca- 
tion Juptee."— A.  DrummoHd.  [MajmikMkr 
"in  Ouzerat  the  title  given  to  the  keejpan 
of  the  peruana  revenue  records,  who  haTo 
held  tho  office  as'a  hereditary  right  since  the 
settlement  of  Todar  MaL  and  are  paid  by 
fees  ohaigad  oir  tlia  Tfllagm"  ( WUeim)}. 

JUDEA,  ODIA,  &c.,  n,u.  Theae 
names  are  often  given  in  old  writers 

In  the  city  of  Arfuthia,  or  Ayodhya,  or 
Yuthia  (so  callecl  apparently  after  the 
Hindu  city  of  Rama,  Ayodhya^  which 
we  now  call  Oadh),  which  was  the 
capital  of  Siam  from  the  14th  century 
down  to  about  1767,  when  it  waa 
dp^troyed  by  the  Btmnese,  and  the 
Siamese  royal  rt'sidciicc  was  f  ninafewed 
to  Bangkock  [see  HANCOCK.] 

1522. — "All  these  cities  ore  conRtructod 
like  onrs,  and  are  subject  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  who  is  named  Siri  Zacabedera,  and 
who  inhabits  India." — J'igafeUa.  Hak.  Soc. 
166. 
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c.  1546.— "The  capitall  City  of  aU  this 
Empire  is  Odiaa,  whereof  I  haue  Bjx  ken 
bentofore :  it  is  fortiflod  with  walls  of  brick 
«nd  mortar,  and  eontains,  aooordinff  to  some, 
foure  hundred  thnnsand  fires,  wnereof  an 
hundred  thousand  are  strangers  of  divers 
ooontries."— /'tn/o,  in  Otgamrs  B.T.  p.  385; 
orig.  cap.  clxxxix. 

1553.— For  the  Realm  is  great,  and  its 
Cities  and  Towns  very  ix>pulou5  ;  insomuch 
that  the  city  Hudia  alone,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  (SiHo),  and 
the  residence  of  the  King,  funusnes  50,000 
men  of  its  own." — Barrot,  III.  ii.  6. 

1614.— "Aa  regards  the  size  of  th»  C%  of 

Odia  ...  it  may  bo  (jessed  by  aa  experi- 
ment iDiido  by  a  curiuu.-'  engineer  with  whom 
we  communicated  on  the  subject.  He  says 
that  ...  be  embarked  in  one  of  the  native 
boats,  small,  and  very  light,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  po  all  round  the  City  (which  is 
entirely  compas-sed  by  water),  and  that 
he  started  one  day  fn-ni  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  at  dawn,  and  when  he^  eot 
back  it  was  already  far  on  in  the  night, 
and  he  affirmed  that  by  his  calculation  he 
had  Kone  more  than  8  Icagties." — Couto,  VI. 
vii.  9. 

1617.— "The  merchants  of  the  country  of 
T.«n  John,  a  place  joining  to  tiie  oonntry  of 
.langama  (see  JANOOMAYl  arrived  at  'the 
city  of  Judea '  >)efore  EaUm'-s  coming  away 
from  thence,  and  brought  great  slora  of 
nerdiandir^;." — Stiinslinn/.  ii.  90. 

"1  (letter)  from  .Mr.  Beniamyn  Farry 
m  JndML  at  SyMB."— aae£s'«  iNary,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  272. 

[1639.— "The  chief  of  the  Kingdom  is 
India  by  some  called  Odia  .  .  .  the  city  of 
Ivdifti  the  ordinary  Residence  of  the  Ckiurt 
is  seated  on  the  Menam."  —  JfomisMd, 
Tmifh,  E.T.  ii.  122. 

[1693.— "As  for  the  Cxty  of  Siam,  the 
Siamese  do  call  it  Si-yo  thi  ya,  the  o  of  the 
syllable  t/o  being  closer  than  our  (French) 
I)iphUiong  au."—La  Loubirt,  Siam,  E.T.  i.  7.] 

1727.—".  ..  all  are  sent  to  the  City  of 
8i«m  or  Odia  for  the  King's  Use.  .  .  .  The 
City  stands  on  an  Island  in  the  Hirer 
yfrmnon,  wbi.  h  by  Tnrninjis  and  Windings, 
makes  the  distance  from  the  Bar  about  bO 
IiMguea"— i«.  SmdlUmy  H.  160 ;  C«i  1744]. 

[1774.  —  "Ayuttaya  with  its  districts 
Dnwavati,  Todaya  and  Kamanpaik. "— /use. 
In  hid.  AtOiq.  nii.  4. 

J^1R27.  —  "The  p.werfnl  Tiord  .  .  .  who 
dwells  over  every  head  in  the  city  of  the 
MUired  and  great  kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-tba 
w|U"— between  E.I.C.  and  King  of 
Biain,  in  WUton.  JheumaiiB  ^  tk*  Btumm 
War,  App.  ham.} 

JUOBOOLAK,  8.  Marine  Hind. 
fmjadt-bUtdtiBoeimdt). 

JUQGUBNAUT,  n-p.  A  corrup- 
tion  of  the  Skt.  /<ujraiifMllfta,  *Loid  of 
the  Univene,'  a  nune  of  Krishna 


worshipped  as  Viahnu  at  the  famoiia 
shrine  of  Purl  in  Oriwu    Tht-  iin;ige 
s()  culled  is  an  amorphous  idol,  much 
like  those  worshippea  iu  some  of  the 
Sotith  Sea  Telanoi  and  it  htm  been 
plausibly  suggested  (we  believe  first 
by  Gen.  Cunningham)  that  it  was 
iu  reality  a  Buddhist  symbol,^  whicb 
has  been  adopted  as  an  object  of 
Brahiuanical  worship,  and  made  to 
serve  as  the  image  of  a  god.   The  idol 
was,  and  ia,  annually  dragged  forth 
in  prociission  on  a  inonstron.s  car,  and 
as  masses  of  excited  pilgrini.s  crowded 
round  to  drag  or  accompany  it,  acci- 
dents   occurred.     Occasionally  also 
person?,    sometimes    sufferers  from 
painful  disease,  cast  themselves  before 
the  admmein^  wheels.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stirling',  who  wa.s   for  some 
years  Collector  of  Urissa  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  who  states  that  he 
liad  j^one  through  the  MS.  archives  of 
the  province  since  it  became  British, 
show  that  the  popular  impression  in 
regard  to  the  continued  frequency  of 
immolations  on   these-  occasions — a 
belief  that  has  made  Jug^wnaui  a 
standing  metjiphor— was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.   The  belief  indeed  in  the 
custom  of  such  immolation  had  existed 
for  oentttriee,  and  the  rehearsal  of 
the.«ie  or  other  cognate  religious  suicides 
at  one  or  other  of  the  great  temples 
of  the  Peninsala,  fonnoed  p^irtly  on 
fact,  and  partly  on  popular  report, 
finds  a  place   in  almost  every  old 
narrative  relating  to  India.    The  really 
great  mortality   fnnn   hardship,  ex- 
haustion, and  eiii'lt'iiiic  di'je.me  which 
frequently    ravaged   the   crowds  of 
pilgrims  on  su<m  oeeasionB,  douhtleM 
ai(]^  in  keeping  up  the  {>opuIar  im- 

5>res8ions  in  connection  with  the 
ruggurnaut  fe.stivaL 

[1311.— "Ja«nir."  See  under  MADURA] 

c.  1321. — "Annually  on  the  recurrence  of 
the  day  when  that  idol  waa  made,  the  folk 
of  the  ooontry  come  and  take  it  down,  and 

put  it  on  n  fine  chariot  ;  and  then  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  whole  \x>dy  of  the 
people,  join  together  and  draw  it  forth 
urom  the  ohoroh  with  loud  ainging  of  songa, 
and  all  kinds  of  murie  .  .  .  and  many 
piltrrim.'?  who  have  cotno  to  this  feast  oast 
them.selves  under  the  chariot^  80  that  its 
wheels  may  go  over  thcni,  sayin^r  that  they 
desire  to  die  for  their  god.  And  the  car 
passes  over  them,  and  omshea  them,  and 
cuts  thom  in  sunder,  and  w)  they  perish  OB 
the  spot."— /niar  Odonc,  in  CoMay,  te. 
L  88. 
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c  1490. —  "In  Biceasgalia  (see  BI8 
MAQAR\  also,  at  a  oertaio  tftne  of  tbo  vear, 
iUa  idol  u  carried  through  the  city,  plucecl 
between  two  chariots  .  .  .  accouijiaiiied  by 
a  ^rrcut  concourse  of  jieople.  Many,  curried 
away  by  the  fenroiir  of  their  faith,  cast 
ibmuMhrw  on  the  ground  before  the  wheels, 
in  order  that  thoy  may  be  cnishetl  to  death, 
— a  mode  of  death  which  thoy  say  ia  very 
acceptable  to  their  god*'*^If,  OonH,  in /Mho 
in  XVth  Cent.,  28. 

c.  1581.— "All  for  devotion  attach  them- 
Belvos  to  the  trace  of  the  car,  which  in 
drawn  in  this  manner  by  a  va.st  number  of 
people  .  .  .  and  on  the  annual  frast  day 
of  the  Pagod  this  car  is  dragged  by  crowcu 
of  people  throujjh  certain  parts  of  the  city 
(Negapsitam),  (iome  nf  whom  from  dovntion, 
or  the  deniru  to  bo  thought  to  make  a 
dtfoted  end,  cast  tbenwelyw  down  mider 
the  wheels  of  the  oan^  and  ao  perish, 
remaining  all  ground  and  enisbed  ny  the 
Mid  cars." — (/iLsptiro  BuJJn,  f.  84.  The 
preoedioK  passages  refer  to  scenes  in  the 
■oath  off  the  FanuMuk. 

c.  1590.--"  In  the  town  nf  I'ursotoni  on 
the  banks  of  the  itea  .standi^  the  temple  of| 
Jagnaut,  near  to  which  are  the  images  of 
KiMhen.  his  brother,  and  their  sister,  made 
of  Sanaal-wood,  which  are  said  to  be  4,000 
ye.-irs  old.  .  .  .  The  Brahmins  ...  at  cer- 
tain times  carry  the  image  in  proccHsion 
upon  a  carriage  of  sixteen  wheelsJ^which  in 
the  Uindooee  laiigiiag»|ie  called  Mahtk  (see 
BUT) ;  and  thev  believe  that  whoever  aansts 
in  drawing  it  alonp  obtains  reniisHinn  of  all 
his  sin^" — Gladmin'i  Ayten^  ii.  13-16  ;  [ed. 

[1610.— "The  chief  citv  called  JttaUHkt.'* 
—Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  li.  538.] 

len.— <'Vnto  this  PSgod  or  bouse  of 

Sathen  .  .  .  doe  belong  9,000  Bramraines 
or  Priests,  which  doo  dayly  offer  sacrifice 
vnto  their  grcit  (>od  lagg^amat,  from 
which  IdoU  the  City  is  so  called.  .  .  . 
And  when  it  (the  oiiarioi  of  /s^gMviMrf)  is 
going  alonp  the  city,  there  are  many  that 
will  offer  thetiisolves  a  sacritiiu  to  this 
IfioII,  and  deM[^erately  lyc  liowno  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Chariott  wheelee  may 
ffiinne  over  them,  whereby  they  are  UUed 
outri(^ht ;  some  get  broken  annes,  some 
broken  Icgges,  so  that  many  of  them  are 
destroyed,  and  by  this  nieanen  they  thinke 
to  merit  Heauea." — iV.  iiruUm^  in  Hakt. 
SI. 

16f>7.  "  In  the  town  of  Ja^annat,  which 
is  seated  upon  the  Gulf  of  llfiujaUt,  and 
whsraiitiiM  isnioaa  Temple  of  the  Idol  of 
ttw  saaM  nana,  thara  is  yearly  oelebrated 
a  eartain  Tsast.  .  .  .  The  first  day  that 
they  shew  this  Idol  with  Ceremony  in  the 
Temple,  the  Oowd  in  usually  so  great  to 
see  Mat  there  is  not  a  year,  bat  some  of 
ttosa  poor  Pilgrims,  that  ooma  tSmt  off, 
tired  koA  hanwsed»  are  snffoeated  there; 
all  the  i>pn{ile  blessing  them  fnr  having 
been  so  happy.  .  .  .  And  when  thin  Hellish 
Triumphant  Chariot  marcheth,  there  are 
loond  (which  is  no  Fable)  persons  so 
•lodidUty  cvadnloaa  and  anpantnioaa  aa  to 


throw  themselves  with  their  heilieo  nndar 
those  large  and  heavy  wheels,  wUdi  braise 

thom  to  death.  .  .  .  ' — lirrnier,  a  l^ttn-  to 
Mr.  Ckapelam,  in  Eng.  ed.  1684,  97 ;  fed. 
CoMtable,  804  Meq.]. 

[1669-79.  —  "  In  that  proat  and  Sumptuous 
Diab<ilicall  Pa|roti,  there  Standeth  thoere 
grotest  t}<xi  Jn°.  Oem&et,  whence  ye  Psfod 
receued  that  name  alsoe." — MS.  AmOt  So», 
by  T.  B.  f.  12.  Col.  Temple  adds* 
"Throughout  the  whole  MS.  JagannAtk  is 
repeatedly  called  Jn9.  OemaH,  which 
obviouflly  fltands  for  the  «««Mtia«<t  tnuW* 
position  JanganOik,  J 

ie82.--«».  .  .  We  lay  by  hwt  night  till 
10  o'clock  this  morning,  ye  Captjiin  l>eing 
desirous  to  see  ye  Ja^emot  Pagodas  for 
his  better  satisfaction.  .  .  ." — AefasiL  DuraL 
July  16;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  :50]. 

1727.—"  His  (Jagarynat  Bj  Effigy  is  often 
carried  abmail  in  rrrK-c.ssiou,  mounted  on  a 
Coach  four  stories  high  .  .  .  they  fasten 
.small  Kooes  to  the  (aUo,  two  or  three 
Fathoms  long,  so  that  upwards  of  2,000 
People  have  room  enough  to  draw  the 
Cortch,  and  some  old  2^lots,  SB  it  fuissos 
through  the  Street,  fall  Hat  on  the  Ground, 
to  have  the  Honour  to  be  cruahed  to  Pieces 
by  the  Coach  Wheels."— ^.  ifasutton,  t.  SS7  i 
[ed.  1744]. 

1809.- 

"  A  thousand  pilgrims  stnin 
Arm,  ahooldar,  breast^  and  thigh,  with 
mkdit  and  main, 
To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 
And  scaroa  can  dmw  along  tha  < 


Prone  fall  the  frantio  votaries  on  the  road, 

And  calling  on  the  (>od 
Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot  way. 

On  Jaga-NMlt  they  call. 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on,  and  cmsbss 
all, 

Through   flesh  and   lx)ne«  it   ploughs  ita 
dreadful  path. 
Groans  rise  unheard  ;  the  dying  cry. 

And  death,  and  agony 
Are  trodden  andar  Itxii  by  yon  nad 
throng. 

Who  follow  cloKc  and  throit  tha  deadly 
wheels  along." 

Cmrm  ^KdkmOy  ziv.  6. 

1814.  — "ITio  niirht  h.-re  bc^v-'ir^ 
scriptiun.  Though  Juggernaut  made  some 
progress  on  the  19th,  and  haii  travelled 
daily  ever  sinoeu  he  has  not  yet  reached  tha 
place  of  bis  destination.  His  brother  is 
ahead  of  him,  and  the  lady  in  the  roar. 
One  woman  has  devoted  herself  under  the 
wheels,  and  a  shocking  sight  it  was.  An- 
other also  intended  to  devote  herMlf,  missed 
the  wheels  with  her  body,  and  had  liar  arm 
broken.  Throe  people  lo.'it  their  lives  in  the 
crowd." — In  Asiatic  Journal  —  quoted  in 
Beveridge,  Hist,  qf  Jmdio,  1L  64,  withottt 
exacter  reference. 

c.  1818.  —  "That  exce&.s  of  fanaticism 
which  formerly  prompted  the  pilgrims  to 
court  death  by  throwing  themselves  in 
ofiowds  nadar  tha  whaala  of  tha  oar  of 
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JagUlll4th  has  happily  long  ceaflod  to 
actuate  the  worshippers  of  the  preaont  day. 
During  4  yoar-j  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  throu  cane-s  only  of  this  revolting 
speciea  of  immolation  have  oociirred,  one 
of  which  I  may  observe  is  doubtful,  and 
should  probably  be  ascribed  to  accident ; 
in  the  others  the  victims  had  long  been 
suffering  from  some  excruciating  oompUiints, 
and  choee  this  method  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  burthen  of  life  in  preference  to  other 
modes  of  suicide  so  prevalent  with  the  lower 
orders  under  similar  circumfltUMMS." — A. 
iStirlimj,  in  At.  Res.  xv.  324. 

1827. —  March  28th  in  this  year,  Mr. 
Poynder,  in  the  E.  I.  Court  of  Proprietors, 
stated  that  "about  the  year  1790  no  fewer 
than  28  Hindus  wars  eniahed  to  death  at 
Ishera  on  the  Ganges,  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggumaut."— vljt.  Journal,  1821,  vol. 

[1864. —  "On  the  7th  .Tnly  1864,  the 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  montion.-*  th:it, 
n  few  days  jiro^'iously,  he  had  seen,  near 
Serampore,  two  persons  crushed  to  death, 
and  aaotber  fr^htfolly  lacerated,  having 
thrown  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  car 
during  the  Rjith  Jatra  festival.  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  thi-<  of-currence  was 
aootdental." — Ckevers,  Jnd.  Med.  Juritvi  . 
6W.] 

1871.  —  ".  .  .  I^our  Johnny  Tottcr>.y  >t;itr- 
mring  under  his  Moloch  of  an  infant,  ihn 
SVggtnXBMt  that  crushed  all  his  enjoy- 
ment''."—  F'lr.t/T'.t  Lifr  of  l>icirtns,  ii.  41f». 

1876. — "Le  monde  en  marchant  n'a  pas 
baaoeoap  pins  de  sonei  de  oe  qu'tl  fcrase  quo 
le  char  do  ndole  de  Jagamata."— A*.  H^niin, 
in  Jitvue  cUj  JJeux  Monda,  3*  S^rie,  xviii. 
p.  MM. 

JXJLIBDAA,  s.  ?iix&.jilauddr.  from 
nlaxty  the  atring  attached  to  the  hridle 

l)y  which  a  horse  is  led,  the  servant 
who  leads  a  horse,  also  called  jant- 
hahddr,  jambahkath.  In  the  time  of 
Hedges  the  word  must  have  been 
oomnionly  used  in  ^"gi^^t  but  it  is 
now  quite  ob.solete. 

[c.  1590. — "  For  some  time  it  was  a  rule 
that,  whenever  be  (Akbar)  rode  out  on  a 
kkAfok  bona,  a  rupee,  should  be  given, 
Tfs.,  one  dUm  to  the  Atbegi,  two  to  the 

Jil&udir  "fin.  ed.  Bloekmami,  L 142. 

(And  see  under  PYBX.)] 

1678. — "In  the  heart  of  this  Square  is 
rai*e<l  a  place  a.**  Inrt^o  as  a  Mountebank's 
Stacre,  where  the  Gklabdax,  or  Master 
Hnuteer,  with  hii  prime  I^useng^ers  or 
Servants,  have  an  opportunity  to  new  the 
whole  C!i>pAa^"-/ry«r,  341. 

168S.— "Tour  JyUbdar,  aftar  he  had 

received  his  letter  would  not  stay  for  the 
Oen'>',  but  stoi^Kl  uiMin  dejisirturo.'" — Htdgtt, 
IHt^t  Sept.  i:> :  (llak.  Hoc.  i.  112]. 

,,  "  We  admire  what  made  you  send 
peons  to  force  our  Oyllibdar  back  to  your 


Factory,  after  he  had  gone  12  roffes  on  his 
way,  and  dismusso  him  again  without  any 
rcaiion  for  it."— iWerv,  BmL  26; 

[Hak.  Soc.  i.  120]. 

1764.  —  "  100  Gilodar ;  thosw  who  are 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  couriers 
and  their  horsas."  —  Maiupajt*  Tn^eii, 
i.  171 ;  m 

[1812.  — "I  have  often  admired  the  ooor- 

3Se  and  dexterity  with  which  the  Persian 
elowdan  or  grooms  throw  themselves  into 

the  thickest  ongnf^oniont  of  antrry  horsea,'* 
— Aforier,  Journi'y  throngk  I'rrsia,  63  «»/.] 

1S80. — "  It  would  make  a  pood  picture, 
the  surroundings  of  camels,  horses,  donkeys, 
and  men.  .  .  .  Pascal  and  Kemise  cooking 
for  mo  ;  the  Jellaodars,  enveloped  in  felt 
coats,  smoking  their  kalliilns,  amid  the  half> 
light  of  fast  fading  day.  .  .  "—MS.  Jwurmal 
in,  Ptnia  of  Oapt.  W.  Oiti,  ILE, 

JUMBEEA,  .s.  A  r .  jn  nbiyoy  probably 
from  jimb,  '  the  side ' ;  a  kind  of  dagger 
worn  in  the  girdle,  ao  as  to  be  drawn 
across  the  lx)dy.  It  is  usually  in  form 
slightly  curved.  Sir  K.  liurtuu  {Uamdes, 
Oommmtaryt  413)  ickntifies  it  with  the 
agomia  and  gomio  of  the  quotations 
below,  and  refers  to  a  sketch  in  his 
Pilgrimage,  but  this  we  cannot  find» 
[it  is  in  the  Memorial  ed,  L  836^ 
though  the  jamifiyah  is  several  timee 
nienlioued,  e.g.  i.  347,  iii.  72.  The 
term  occurs  re])eatedly  in  Mr.  E^erton'a 
catalogue  of  arms  in  t\ie  India  Museum. 
JanbWftjXMiurs  iui  the  nuiue  of  a  dagger 
in  the  Ain  (orig.  i,  119};  why  Bloch- 
maun  in  his  tran.slation  [i.  IIOJ  spells  it 
jhaiibimJi  we  do  not  know.  See  also 
Dozy  and  Jinc.  javibetU.  It  seems^ 
very  doubtful  if  the  latter  Frendi 
word  anything  to  do  with  the 
Arabic  word. 

c.  1328.— "Takmd  din  rafused  roughly 
and  poshed  him  aNv ay.   Then  tiia  maimed 

man  drew  a  da<?^rcr  {khanjar)  such  as  is 
called  in  that  country  Janbiya,  and  ffavo 
hin  a  mortal  wouML'wta  BahOa^  L  6M. 

1498.— "The  Moors  had  erected  palisades 
of  great  thickness,  with  thick  planking,  and 
fastened  so  that  we  could  not  see  them 
within.  And  their  people  paraded  theahore 
with  teigeta,  azagays,  agomiaa,  and  bowa 
and  slings  frtim  which  tht  y  shmg  stoMeat 
us." — JioUiro      Vatco  da  (.tamo,  32. 

1616.— "They  go  to  fight  one  aaotber 
Iwiro  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  from  the 
waist  downwards  wrap[>od  in  cotton  clothe 
drawn  tightly  roood,  and  with  umUf  fold*, 
and  with  their  arms,  which  are  swords, 
buAleri,  and  daggers  (gomioi)."— ^orftosa, 
p.  80. 

1774.  —  "Autour  du  corps  il<  not  OB 
ceinturon  de  cuir  brod<,  ou  garni  d'a 
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ma  miliea  duquel  sur  1e  dovant  ils  pansent  an 
ooateau  l&rge  recourlx?,  ct  fx>intti  (jambea), 
doot  1*  point«  eat  touro^e  du  06X4  droit." — 
NUMTt  Doc.  th  FAnAU,  M. 

JUMDIJD,  s.  H.jamdadyjamdhar. 
A  kind  of  dagger,  broad  at  Hie  base 

and  slightly  curved,  the  hilt  formed 
with  a  cross-grip  like  tliat  of  the 
Katdr  (see  KUTTAUB).  [A  drawing  of 
what  he  calls  a  jamdhar  kntdri  is  given 
in  Egerton's  Catalogtu  (PI.  IX.  No. 
844-5).]  F.  Johnson's  Dictionary  gives 
jemdar  aa  a  Perman  word  with  the 
suKested  etymology  o{  janh-dar^ '  flank - 
render.'  But  in  the  Ain  the  word 
is  spelt  jamdhar^  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate Hind,  origin  ;  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  poem  of  Ch.iiul  Ikrdui  (see  Ind. 
Antiq.  i.  281)  corroborates  this.  Mr. 
Beamea  there  suggests  the  etTinology 
of  Yama-daut  'l)eath'H  Tooth.'  The 
drawings  of  the  jamdhad  or  jamdhar  in 
thie  Ain  illustrations  show  several 
specimens  with  double  and  triple 
toothed  ]x>intf,  which  perhaps  favours 
this  view ;  but  Yama-dhdrOf  *  death- 
widder,'  appears  in  the  Sanskrit 
dictionarie.s  <us  tlie  name  of  a  weapon. 
TRather,  perhapS)  yama-dharOf  'death- 
Dearer.*] 

e.  1828.—**  Jamdher.**  See  qootation 
under  KUTTAUR. 

[1813.—".  .  .  virited  the  Jamdar  Mono, 
or  tuMiuy  oontaining  hie  jeweli . . .  eaiionie 
ar^e.  .  .  y^MuTOr.  Jfe*.  ^  ed.  fi. 
469.] 

JUMMA,  s.  Hind,  from  At.  jama\ 
The  total  assessment  (for  land  revenue) 
fnmi  any  partienlar  estatei  or  division 
of  oonnUy.  The  Arab,  word  signifies 

*  total '  or  *  aggregate.' 

1781.—"  An  increaee  of  more  than  26 
Isdb  of  rapeee  (was)  effaetod  on  the  fonaar 


JfllfMA'RillMI'iKk,  s.  Uind.  from 
P.— Ar.  janui'bandh  A  settlement 
(q.v.\  t.f.  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  laud  revenue  due  for  a  year, 
or  a  period  of  years,  from  a  viihige, 
estate,  or  parcel  of  land.  [In  the 
N.W.P.  it  is  specially  applied  to  the 
annual  village  rent-roll,  giving  details 
of  tiie  holding  of  each  cultivator.] 

[1766.— "The  rente  of  the  proyince,  ac- 
ooraog  to  the  Junina-lnnid^,  or  rent-roll 
.  .  .  amoantod  to.  .  .  Fcmit,  View  of 
Bengal,  A  pp.  214. 

[1814.— "  Jnmmalmodee."    See  under 


JUMNA,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
famous  river  in  India  which  runs  by 

Delhi  and  Agra.  Skt.  Yamuna^  Hina. 
Jamund  ana  Jamnd,  the  Aia^iJm  of 
Ptolemy,  the  'Iw/3a^f  of  Arrian,  the 
Jomemm  of  Pliny.  The  qpeUing  of 
Ptolemy  almost  exactly  expresses  the 
modern  Uind.  form  Jamund,  The 
name  Janmnd  is  also  applied  to  what 
was  in  the  IRfli  rt'ntury,  an  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  R. 
which  connected  it  with  the  Ganges, 
but  which  has  now  for  many  years  been 
the  nhiin  channel  of  the  former  great 
river.  (See  JENMYE.)  Jamund  is  the 
name  <n  several  other  rivm  of  laas 
nole. 

[1616-17. — "I  proposed  for  a  water  worke, 
w«n  ini(i^ht  giuo  the  Chief  CHttye  nf  the 
MogorfS  content  .  .  .  w*!  i.s  to  he  don  vppon 
the  Riuer  lemilV  passeth  by  ^oro. .  . ." 
^Birdwood,  Fint  Leltar  Book,  460. 

[IGir*.— "The  river  Oemini  was  vnfit  to 
seta  Myll  vppoD."— T.  Roe.  Hak.  Boo. 
a.  477. 

[16(>?.  .  .  the  Gemna,  a  river  which 
may  be  com|>ared  to  the  ixiire.  .  .  ." — 
Bernier,  loiter  to  Jf,  Be  la  Mdheb  Vaifer, 
ed.  VomdaUe,  241.] 

[JUMNA  MTTSJn>,n.p.  A  common 

corruption  of  the  Ar.  jdm^  masjid., 
Hhe  cathedral  or  congregational 
mosque,'  Ar.  jama\  'to  CMleet.'  The 

common  form  is  svipposi d  to  rPpresent 
some  great  mosque  on  the  Jumna  K. 

[1785.— "The  Jtunna-miujid  is  of  great 
antiquity.  .  .  ."—IHaty,  in  ForUe,  Or. 

Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  448. 

[1849. — "In  passing  wo  got  nut  to  see  the 
Jamna  Maqid,  a  yery  fino  building  now 
ueed  as  a  roagarine. "— ifre.  Jiaekenaet  Ltf* 
in  the  MiMSumy  ii.  170. 

[1865.—".  .  .  the  great  mosque  or  DJamia 
«.  .  .  this  woid  Ojamia'  moans  litemllv 
'ocdlectiiig'  or  *iioiting,'booanseh«reatteiidB 

the  great  concoona  off  Friday  won>hippor^. 
.  .  .—Palgmve,  ClnUndaildB.  Arabia,  od. 
IMS)  206*1 

JUNGEERA,  n.p.,  i.e.  Janjlra. 
The  name  of  a  native  State  on  the 
coast,  south  of  Bomhay,  from  which 
the  Fort  and  chief  place  is  44  m. 
distant.  This  place  u  on  a  small 
i.sland,  risiii<;  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Rajpuri  inlet,  to  wldch  the  name 
Janjira  properly  pertains,  believed  to 
be  a  local  corruption  of  the  Ar.  jazira, 
•island.'  Tlie  State  is  also  called 
Habe&tu  meaning  'Hubahee's  land,' 
from  tne  fiet  that  for  S  or  4  centnrieB 
its  chief  has  been  of  that  lace.  This 
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not  at  first  continuoiu^  nor  have 
the  chiefS)  even  whtn  of  Alrieui  blood, 

been  always  of  one  family  ;  1»ut  they 
have  apparently  been  so  for  the  last 
900  years.  *The  SidV  (see  BEED7) 
aad  *The  HabAif*  are  titles  popularly 
applied  to  this  chief.  This  State  has 
a  port  and  some  land  in  Kathiuwar. 

Gen.  Keatinge  writee:  **The 
members  of  the  Sidi's  family  whom 
I  saw  were,  for  natives  of  India, 
particularly  fair."  The  old  Portuguese 
writen  call  this  harbour  Danda  (or  as 
they  write  it  Davi/fa),  f.g.  Jo&o  de 
Caatro  in  Frimeiro  RoteirOf  p.  48.  His 
rode  ehut  ahows  tlie  idand-f ort 


JUNGLE,  8.    Hind,  and  Mahr. 

jaii'jaJ^  from  Skt.  jauijala  (a  word 
which  occurs  chietly  in  medical 
treatlMs).  The  natiTe  word  means 
in  strictness  only  waste,  unculti^'ated 
ground  ;  then,  such  ground  covered 
with  shnibs,  trees  or  h)ng  grass ;  and 
thence  again  the  Anglo-Incuan  appli- 
cation is  to  forest,  or  other  wild 
^p:t>wth,  rather  tlian  to  the  fact  that 
It  \b  not  enltivated.  A  forest;  a 
thicket  ;  a  tangled  wilderness.  The 
word  seems  to  bavt*  ])a.sfied  at  a  rather 
early  date  intt)  Persian,  and  also  into 
use  in  Turkistan.  From  Anglo- 
Indian  it  has  been  adopted  into 
French  as  well  as  in  English.  The 
word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
Fryer,  which  rather  indicates  that 
its  use  was  not  so  extremely  common 
among  foreigners  as  it  is  now. 

0.  1200.—".  .  .  Now  the  laDd  ia  humid. 
Jungle  (jan<fa/ah),  or  of  tiie  ordinary  land.  " 

— Susntta,  I.  ch.  35. 

c.  1370.  —  "Elephants  were  numcrcms  as 
sheen  Id  the  jan^al  round  the  K^i's  dwell- 


it 

9.  1480.~**Th»  Kings  of  India  hoot  tiie 

elephant.  They  will  utiy  a  whole  njonth 
or  more  in  the  wildcrueas,  and  in  the 
Jungle  {Janffal)."-~Abdwrratakt  in  N«L  H 

Kxt.  xiv.  51. 

1474.—" .  .  .  Bicheneger.  The  vast  city 
\n  surrounded  by  three  ratiliM^  and  inter- 
sected fay  a  river,  bordeiioff  on  ooe  mde  on 
a  dreedfttl  Jungel.''--itdC>iMi'}i,  in  India 
imXVtkCenT^. 

1776. —  "Land  waste  for  fire  yean  .  •  . 
is  oalled  Jungle.  "-i/a/Aai'i  OealM  CbiL 
190. 

1809.  —  "Tho  air  of  ralcutta  i."  much 
affected  by  the  closeueas  of  the  jungle 
anwDd  ik'^-Xif.  Fe/Mte,  1. 907. 


1809.— 

**11iey  buUt  tben  heie  a  bower  of  Joinled 

canO) 

Stroi^  for  the  needfol  nee,  and  UgM  and 

loqg 

Was  the  alight  framework  rear'd,  with 

little  pain ; 
Lathe  creepers  then  the  wicker  sides  supply. 
And  the  tall  Jvngle  grass  fit  rooiiiiff  gave 
Beneath  the  genial  sky." 

C»T»e    Kekama,  xiii.  7. 

c  .  1S30.— "C'ect  Tk  que  je  rencontrai  las 
jungles  .  .  .  j'avoue  que  je  fas  trts  d<Mp> 

points."— Jticqnemontt  Correapomd,  L  IM. 

c.  18,33-38.— 
"  L'Uippotame  au  huge  Tentra 
Hamto  aux  Jungles  de  Java, 

0^l  prondcnt,  an  fond  de  chat]ue  aalni 
riiw  de  monstres  qu'on  ne  r^va." 

f%Uifk.  OaiUier,  in  PoUlm  €km- 

pm^!>,  ed.  1876,  i.  325. 

1848.— "But  he  was  as  lonely  here  as  in 
his  Jungle  at  Bo^gleyvsla."  —  ffteoisMy, 

Faai^Tinr,  ch.  iii. 

„  ** '  Wa«  there  ever  a  battle  won  like 
Salamanca  ?  Hey,  Dobbin  ?  But  where  was 
it  he  leami  his  art?  In  India,  my  boy. 
The  jungle  is  the  sobool  for  a  general,  sMne 
me  that/  "— JMI.,  ed.  1808,  iJl2. 

•«  La  bMe  formidable,  hahitante  dss  Jnglit 
8'endort,  1c  ventre  cn  I'.-iir,  ei  dilate  sss 

Onglss." — LnonU  d'  Lisle. 

"  Des  djungles  dn  Pondj-Ab 
Aux  aablefl  du  Karnate." — Ibid. 

1865.— "To  an  eye  accustomed  for  years 
to  the  wild  wastes  of  tho  jungle,  the  whole 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  one  ooa« 
timmuH  wfll  ordered  garden.'*—*  Wtnutg^ 
TrofMiui  HaitUtU  at  HoHUf  7. 

1867.—".  .  .  hers  are  no  oobwehe  of  plea 
and  countcrplea,  no  Jungles  of  arcrtimont 
and  brakes  of  analysis." — tSmnburtu,  Kitays 

1873.  "Jungle,  derived  to  through 
the  living  language  of  India,  from  the 
Sjiiuxkrit,  may  now  Iw  regarded  aa  go<xl 
Engliiih."  —  FiU  -  Mvard  Mtdl,  Modern, 
Englush,  306. 

Ig78.  — "Cet  aniiii  il  .-1  c.initmin  dann  les 
for6ts,  et  dans  les  djengles."— -Aforre,  Aafe- 
Katct-MeUaffm,  88. 

1879.— "The  owls  of  metaphysics  hooted 
from  the  gloom  of  their  various  jungles. " — 
ForlmigkU^  IU»,  No.  elxT.,  N.8.,  19. 

JUNGLE-FEVEB,  8.  A  danger- 
ous remittent  fever  arising  from  the 
nudaria  of  forest  or  jungle  tracts. 

1808.— "I  was  one  day  sent  to  a  great 
distance,  to  iMk»  charge  of  an  ofltoer  who 
had  been  aeissd  by  jungle-llmr.'*— Lstter 
in  Mortam't  L,  ^Le^dmt  48. 

JUNOLB-FOWL,  a.  The  popuUr 
name  of  more  than  one  species  of  tboM 
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birds  from  which  our  domestic  poulti^ 
are  aumwacd  to  be  dflecended ;  especi- 
ally uallus  Sonneratii,  Teniniinck,  the 
Grey  Jungle-fotcly  and  Gallus  ferrug%neu$t 
Gmelin,  the  Red  Jungle-fowL  The 
former  belongs  only  to  Soiithem  Ibldia  ; 
the  latter  from  the  Himalaya,  south 
to  the  N.  Circars  on  the  east^  and  to 
the  B&ipipla  HOk  eoath  of  the 
Nerbnddtt  on  the  west 

1900.  —  ".  .  .  the  thickotfl  bordered  on 
the  Tillage,  and  i  was  told  abounded  in 

1868.— "The  common  Junffle-cock  •  •  . 

was  also  obtained  here.  It  i«  almost  exactly 
like  o  common  eame-cock,  but  the  voice  is 
differwt."— W^a7/a«,  Malay  Archip.,  108. 

The  word  jungle  is  habitually  used 
adjectively,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
denote  wild  species,  e^.  Jiixi|^»-M<, 
jini^la^,  Jima^yrwd,  Ac 

JUNGLE-MAHALS,  u  p.  Hind. 
Jangal'Mahdl  This,  originally  a 
va^e  name  of  sundry  tract*  and 
chieftainships  lying  between  the  settled 
di.stricta  of  Bengal  and  the  hill  country 
of  Chutift  Nagpiir,  was  coustitoted  a 
regular  district  in  IBOf),  but  nrram 
broken  up  and  redistributed  among 
adjoining  distriets  in  1833  (see  Jnipral 
OaadUtTt  a.T.). 

JXJNQLB-TEEEY,  n.p.  Hind. 
JangaC-tardi  (see  TERAI).   A  name 

formerly  applied  to  a  border-tract 
between  Bengal  and  Behnr,  inchidinc 
the  inland  parts  of  Moughyr  and 
Bh&galpur,  and  what  are  now  termed 
the  Santdl  Pargands.  Hodge?,  below, 
calls  it  to  the  "westward"  of  Bha^l- 
pur  ;  but  Barkope,  which  he  descnnes 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  tract,  lies, 
according  to  Rennell's  map,  about 
36  m.  S.£.  of  Bhagalpur  town ;  and 
the  devdand  inscription  shows  that 
the  term  included  the  tract  occu- 
pied by  the  Kajmahal  hill-i)eo})le. 
llie  Map  No.  8  in  Rennell's  ISengal 
Atlas  (1779)  is  entitled  "the  Jungle- 
terry  District,  witli  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Birbhoom,  Kajenial,  liogli- 
poor,  &c.,  comprehending  the  countries 
situated  In^tween  Mtxjrshedabad  and 
Bahar."  But  the  map  itself  does  not 
show  the  name  Jungh  Terry  anywhere. 

1781.— "Hariy  in  February  we  sat  out  on 
a  tour  through  a  part  of  the  ooontry  oalled 
the  JnoKle  -TenTi  to  the  weetinuil  of 
BM^^apora  .  .  .  alter  leafing  the  nUage 


of  Barkope,  which  is  nearly  in  Hie  oentre  of 
the  Jangle  Terry,  wo  entered  the  hills.  .  . 
In  the  great  famine  which  raged  through 
Indostan  in  the  year  1770  ...  the  Jungle 
Terry  is  aeid  to  hare  aoffered  greatly. — 
Hodget,  pp.  90-96. 

1784.  —  "To  be  sold  .  .  .  that  capital 
ooUeotion  of  Paintingi,  late  the  property 
of  A.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  deceased,  conswting 
of  the  most  capital  view.s  in  the  districts 
of  Monghyr,  Rajemehal,  Boglipoor,  and  the 
Jungleierry,  by  Mr.  Hodgea.  .  .  ."—In 
SeUm-Karr,  i.  64* 

c.  1788.- 

"  To  the  Memory  of 

AU00BTU8  CLBVBLAND,  EhL, 

Late  Gblleclor  of  the  Districts  of  Boaiigvl> 

pore  and  Raiaroohall, 
Who  without  Bloodshed  or  the  Terror 
of  Authority, 
Employiog  only  the  Means  of  Concilia- 
tion, Oonfldence,  and  Benevolence, 
Attempted  and  AooonqtUsbed 
The  entire  Subjection  of  the  LawleM  and 
Snva^ie  Inhabitant**  of  the 
Jonglatany  of  Kajamahall.  ..."  (etc.) 
Jnstr^ttiim  e»  lA«  Monument  ereettd  by 
Government  to  Cleveland,  wko  ditd 
in.  1784. 

1817.  _  "Theee  hill*  are  prindpally 
covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  H  baa 
been  cleared  awu  V  for  the  natives  to  bnild 
their  villu^Tes,  and  cultivatejia«aira  ( Jowatur), 
plantains  and  yams,  which  together  with 
some  of  the  small  grains  mentmied  in  the 
account  of  the  JnngleteR7,^  oonetitoite 
almost  the  whole  of  the  productiooa  of  tuaaa 
hills."  S'lfhrland'n  Rrjxnrt  OH  A$  Mill 
I'foplt  (in  App.  to  Long,  5<>0). 

1824  — "This  part,  I  find  (he  is  wilting  at 
Monghyr),  is  not  reckoned  either  in  Bengal 
or  Bahar,  having  been,  under  the  name  of 
the  Jungleteny  district,  always  regarded, 
till  its  padfication  and  aettlement.  as  a  sort 
of  border  or  defaateaUe  land.**— aiter,  1. 181. 

JTJNGLO,  s.  Guz.  Jamih.  This 
term,  we  are  told  by  R.  Druiumond, 
was  used  in  his  time  (the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century),  by  the  hss  polite, 
to  distinguish  Europeans;  "wild  men 
of  the  woods,"  that  is,  who  did  not 
understand  Gnserati ! 

1 808.  —  "Joseph  Maria,  a  well-known 
scribe  of  the  order  of  Topeewallas  ...  was 
actnally  mobbed,  on  tiie  first  oironit  of  1806, 
in  the  town  of  Pitlaud,  by  parties  of  curious 
old  women  and  young,  some  of  whom  gazing 
upon  him  put  the  question,  AH  Jnngla, 
too  miraiie  pufiMesA  I  '  O  wild  one,  wilt  thou 
marry  me  V  He  knew  not  wbat  they  a/^ked, 
and  made  no  jiri'iwer.  whereupon  they  de- 
clarc<i  that  ho  wius  indeed  a  very  Junffla, 
and  it  required  all  the  addres.^  of  Kripram 
(the  worthy  Brahmin  who  related  this 
aaeodote  to  the  writer,  uncontradicted  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Sonhor)  to  draw  off 
the  dames  and  damsels  from  the  asfeoniMMd 
Joeeph."— JL  Dnmmmid,  Wmt,  (ar.). 
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JUNK,  s.  A  large  EaAtern  ship ; 
eopecially  (and  in  later  uaeexcliiBivelv) 
a  Chinese  sliip.  This  indeed  is  tfie 
earliest  appliaition  also ;  any  more 
general  application  belong  to  an  in- 
termediate period.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  woras  in  the  Europeo-Indian 
vocabulary.  It  occurs  in  the  travels 
of  Friar  Odorico^  written  down  in 
1331,  and  a  few  yean  later  in  the 
rambling  reminiscences  of  John  de' 
Marignolli.  The  grwit  Catalan  World - 
map  of  1376  gives  a  sketch  of  one  of 
those  ships  witli  their  sjiils  baiiilwm 
matting  and  calls  them  inchi,  no  doubt 
a  clerical  error  tor  incht.  Dobner, 
the  original  editor  of  Ifariffnolli,  in 
the  18th  century,  says  of  tne  word 
{jwtkot) :  This  word  I  cannot  find  in 
any  medieval  gloeaary.  Most  probably 
we  are  to  nntlerstand  vessels  of  platt^-d 
reeds  (a  juncis  Uxia)  which  several 
aulJion  relate  to  be  naed  in  India." 
It  is  notable  that  the  same  erroneous 
sugg^tion  is  made  by  Amerip)  Vespucci 
in  nis  curious  letter  to  one  of  the  Medici, 
giving  an  account  of  the  voyaL^e  of  Da 
Gania,  wlins*'  s/juadron  he  had  met  at 
C.  Verde  ou  its  way  home. 

The  French  tranahtori  of  Ibn  Batuta 
derive  the  word  from  the  Chinese 
tchouen  {chireti\  and  Littrd  gives  the 
same  etymology  (s.v.  jonque).  It  is 
poorible  that  the  word  may  be  eventu- 
ally traced  to  a  Chine.se  original,  but 
not  very  probable.  The  old  Arab 
traders  mnst  have  learned  the  word 
from  Malay  pilots  for  it  is  certainly 
the  Javanese  and  Malny  Jong  and  ojmtfj, 
*a  ship  or  large  vessel.  In  Javaue^se 
the  Great  Bear  is  called  Lintnng  img, 
'Tile  Constellation  Jutik,'  fwliidi  is 
in  Malay  Bintang  Jong.  The  various 
forms  in  Malay  and  cognate  languages, 
with  the  Chinese  words  which  have 
been  suggested  as  the  origin,  are  very 
fuily  given  by  SaM^  Malayan  Words 
in  Sngliik,  ^  S»  Mf,], 

c.  1300.  —"  Large  ships  called  in  the 
]AXiguage  of  China  'Junks'  bring  various 
sorte  of  choice  raerchandiM  and  cloths  from 

Chfn  and  Mfichin,  and  tho  countries  of  Hind 
and  Siud.  "—/•'<(.«/(  »//«Wwi,  in  JUlioL,  i.  69. 

1331. — "And  when  m  were  there  in 
harbour  at  Polumbum,  we  embarked  in 
another  nhip  called  a  Jnnk  {aliam  nanm 
nomine  Zoncum).  .  .  .  Nt>w  on  hoard  that 
fhu)  were  good  700  aouls,  what  with  Mulors 
and  with  morchantiL  .  .  ."•—/War  (MbrtV, 
in  Cat  ha  u,  kc.  73. 

c.  1343. — "They  make  oo  voyages  on  the 
Ghiaa  8«a  esospt  with  GUmw  voMals  .  .  . 


of  these  there  aro  three  kinds  ;  the  big  ones 
which  are  called  junk,  in  the  plural  jumik. 
.  .  .  Each  d  tboM  big  ships  sanies  from 
tiirss  up  to  twslvs  ssils.  The  ssils  ars  made 

of  l>amrKX)  slips,  woren  like  mats ;  they  are 
never  hauled  down,  but  are  shifted  round 
as  the  wind  blows  from  one  quarter  or 
another."— 76»  IkUiUa^  iv.  91.  The  French 
tranSlatori  write  the  worda  as  gonk  (and 
f}onn{H-).  Ibn  Batuta  really  indicates  cfimiL- 
(and  chuudi);  but  b<jth  must  have  bfcn 
quite  wrong. 

c.  1348.— "Wishing  them  to  virit  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostl  0  »  •  •  we 
L'liibarked  on  certain  Junl*  {euceTidrntea 
Junkos)  from  Lower  India,  which  is  called 
Wnttbar."— ifor^iMrfjs  inOrftey,  *o.,  866. 

1459._««  AlKJut  the  vearof  Our  I>ird  1 120, 
a  Ship  or  Junk  of  India,  in  cro.>»ing  the 
Indian  Sea,  was  driven  ...  in  a  westerly 
and  aottth-westerly  direction  for  40  daya, 
without  Msing  anything  hut  sky  and  asa. 
.  .  .  The  ship  having  touched  on  the  cosmt 
to  Hiipply  its  wants,  the  mariners  beheld 
there  the  egg  of  a  certain  bird  called  chroeho, 
which  egg  waa  aa  bag  aa  a  butt.  .  .  ." — 
Rmbrie  on  Fm  Mmtr&t  Great  Map  at  F«mVe. 

"  The  Ships  orjnnks  (Zonchi)  which 
nft^^gatc  this  sea,  carry  4  mast*,  and  others 
beside."*  that  they  can  set  up  or  strike 
(at  will)  ;  and  they  have  40  to  60  little 
chambers  for  the  merchants,  and  they  have 
only  one  rudder.  .  .  ." — Ibid. 

1516. — "Many  Mooriah  mercfaanta  raaide 
in  it  (Malacca),  tmdalao  Gentiles,  partikmlarly 
Ch<tl»  (s(H>  CHETTY).  who  nre  natives  of 
Chohnendel  ;  and  they  aro  all  very  rich,  and 
have  many  large  .^ihip^  which  tbey  call 
JongOS.  "—.fiar6ow,  191. 

1549. — **EzcluBU8  isto  concilio,  appKcavit 
aniniuni  ad  navem  Sinensis  formae,  quara 
lunciim  Tocant."— <&icti.  Franc.  Xanaii  ISpitL 
837. 

fl5f>4. — "  ...  in  tho  many  ships  nnd 
junt^  (Jugos)  which  certaiuly  piussed  that 
wAy."—Cajtanhtda,  U.  0.  20.)  ' 

1563.— "  Jnnoos  are  certain  long  shiiis 
that  have  stem  and  prow  fashioned  in  the 
.siiuie  way." — (iarcia,  f,  686. 

1591. — "  By  this  Negro  we  were  advertised 
of  a  imall  Barke  of  sosse  thirtie  tnnnea 
(which  the  Moors  call  a  ItUlCO)." — Bartfr't  * 
Arc.  oj  jAivtartir's  Vnyage,  in  JJail.  ii.  569. 

161(3.— "And  doubtless  they  had  made 
havock  of  them  all,  had  they  not  prsaontlj 
been  relieved  by  two  Arabian  Junks  (for  SO 
their  small  ill-b'iiilt  ships  ars  namsd.  .  .  .)** 
—  Terry,  ed.  1666,  p.  342. 

[1826.—'*  An  hnndred  Pkawea  and  InakM.** 
—Fvrchas,  Pil<jrirmge,  i.  2,  43. 

[1827.— "China also,  and  tho ^reat  Atlantis 
(that  you  call  AsMriea),  which  have  now  but 
lunka  and  Cnnoas,  abounded  then  in  tall 
Ships," — llacvn,  New  Atlantis,  p.  12.] 

1630. — "  So  repairing  to  la»que.»  (sea 
JABK)»  a  plaoe  in  the  rtrwm  Qulph,  thsj 
obtained  a  fleeto  of  Seaven  IvaiBks,  to 
convey  them  and  theirs  as  Merchantmen 
bound  for  the  Shoares  of  India." — Lord^ 
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1673. — ^^jy^f  sftcaks  of   "  Portugal 

Junks."  liie  word  bad  tbua  oome  to  mean 
Any  luge  vbwcI  in  the  Indian  SeoB.  Rarker's 
nw  for  n  nnall  vmmI  (above)  U  oxcoptional. 

JUNKAMEEE,  8.  This  word 
occurs  in  H'iueUry  i.  300,  where  it 
should  oertainly  hav«  been  written 
Juncaneer.  It  was  lonp  a  perplexity, 
and  as  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
Dr.  Bumell's  latest,  if  not  the  yexy 
last,  of  his  contributions  to  this  mxk, 
I  tran.s(Til)e  the  words  of  his  oom- 
muiiiuiiiun : 

**  Working  at  impfoving  the  notes 
to  V.  Liiiscnott'ii,  I  have  accidi'ii tally 
cleared  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  vuu 
asked  me  about  long  .igo,  but  whten  I 
was  then  obliged  to  give  up— '  Jonka- 
mir.'    It= '  a  collector  of  customs.' 

*' (1746).  —  liotra  SupAfieur  qui  s^aToit 
qolk  maimS  eli«niin  eeradtts  Jonqnanien* 

niettoietit  les  [^uussans  k  oontribution,  nous 
avuit  doan<^  un  ou  deux/aitont  (nee  FANAJC) 
poor  1m  pover  en  aUant  et  en  revonant, 
«Q  eM  qu'iiii  rexigeasseat  de  nona."— Z'. 
Norhert,  ifemoires,  pp.  159-160. 

"  The  original  word  is  in  Malayalam 
chungaJcdran^&nd  do.  in  Tamil,  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Dictionaries  of  that 
language  ;  but  chvngam  Customs') 
does. 

**I  was  much  pleased  to  settle  this 
ctirious  word  ;  l»ut  I  should  never  h«ave 
thought  of  the  origin  of  it,  liad  it  not 
been  for  that  rascally  old  Oapnchin  P. 
Korbert's  note." 

My  friend's  letter  (from  West  Strat- 
ton)  has  no  date,  but  it  must  have 
been  written  in  Julv  or  August  1882. 
— [H.Y.]    (See  JUNKEON.) 

1680.— "The  Z>h<«m»  (mm  DEWAUN)  re 
turned  with  Linfapas  Rveeaa  (see  BOOCEA) 

upon  the  Amldiir  (»oo  HAVILDAB)  at  St. 
Tliotna,  and  upon  tbe  two  chief  JuncaneeiS 
in  this  part  of  tbe  country,  ordering  tbem 
not  to  atop  goods  or  pnmaons  ooming  into 
the  town."— .Fori  91.  Gto.  OniM.,  Nor.  22, 
Sot"*  and  Rxts.,  iii.  39. 

1746. — "Oiren  to  the  €k>Tcmor'8  Servants, 
JnseaiMm,  Use.,  ai  usual  at  Christmas, 

S<ilampore»  (see  8ALEMP00RY)  18Ph.  P. 
V.\."—Acd,.  qf  Extra  Charaet  at  Fort  St. 
Ihu  id^  to  Deo.  81.  Ma.  /^porC,  in  India 
Office. 

JTTNK-OETLON,  n.p.  The  popular 
name  of  an  island  off  tne  west  coast  of 


•  "Ce  sont  dft8  ManreH  qui  >'xi;K'i  nt  de  I'aigBBt 
SOT  les  grands  ch«*nninii,  de  ccux  qui  poAwnt  avec 
qaelqoes  inerchAndiN4>ii ;  Houvent  W*  en  de mandent 
4  oeojc  xaHmm  qui  n'en  portent  poinU  On  repude 
OM  iHw*l4  A  pen  |irw  eoBOM  det  votonnL'* 


the  Malay  Peninsula.  Forrest  (Fova^e 
to  Mergui,  pp.  iii.  and  fi9<^)  calls  it 

Jan-Sylany  and  says  it  is  properly 
Uiony  (t.«r,  in  Malay,  'Cape')  Sylang. 
Tnis  appears  to  be  nearly  right.  Tlie 
name  is,  aciording  to  Crawfurd  (Malay 
Diet.  8.V.  Sdlaug,  and  JHcf.  hid.  Arcliip. 
S.V.  Ujuttg)  Ujuny  6aUina.  '  8alang 
Headland.'^  [Mr.  Skeat  doubts  the 
correctnesvs  of  thi.s.  "Thi-rc  is  at  least 
one  ijuite  possible  alternative,  i.e.  Jung 
salarig,  in  which  jong  means  'a  junk,' 
and  salang,  when  applied  to  vessels^ 
'heaWly  tossing' (.see  Klinkert,  JHd.  s.v. 
saUing).  Another  meaning  of  sularuj  is 
'to  transfix  a  person  with  a  dagger,' 
and  is  the  teclniir-al  term  for  Malay 
executions,  in  which  the  kris  w^as 
driven  doMm  from  the  collar-bone  to 
the  heart.  Porta  in  the  first  quota* 
tion  is  now  known  as  P«r/w."] 

1.539.— "Inhere  we  croet  over  to  the  firm 
Land,  and  ptiwrin^  by  tbe  Fort  of  Jun^alan 
(lunai/t))')  wo  «»i!fu  two  days  and  a  half 
with  a  fuv«iunil)lo  wind,  by  means  whereof 
wo  f;ot  to  the  River  of  ParUt  in  fhefiEngdom 
of  Qw^.  .  .  ."—Pinto  (ong.  mp,  six.)  in 
Cogan,  p.  22. 

1592.—"  We  departed  thence  to  a  Baie  in  ' 
the  Kingdom  of  Innsalaom,  which  is  be- 
tweene  Halaooa  and  PegvL,  8  degrees  to  the 
Northward."— /?rt r/rr,  in  Ifakl.  li.  .191. 

1727.— "The  North  End  of  Jonk  Csyloan 
lies  within  a  mile  of  the  Continent,  —il. 
H^miUim,  60 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  67J. 

JUNKBON,  s.  This  word  occurs  as 
below.  It  is  no  doubt  some  form  of 
the  word  chnngnm,  mentioned  under 
JUNKAMEEB.  Wilson  gives  Telu^ 
Sunkafiiy  which  might  ve  used  m 
Ori.sfiH,  where  Bruton  was.  [Shungum 
(Mai.  chu»kam)  appears  in  the  sense  of 
toU  or  enstoms  duties  in  many  of  tiie 
old  treaties  in  Loffon,  Maiabar^  voL  iii] 

1638.— "Any  lunkeon  or  Oustoae.'*— 
Bruton't  A'arruti tY,  in  ilaJcl.  v.  M. 

1676. — "These  practices  (claims  of  per- 
qui.Mitt'  by  the  fuctory  chiefs)  bath  cx:cai<ionod 
some  to  apply  to  the  Uovemour  for  relief, 
and  chosen  rather  to  pay  Juncan  than 
submit  to  the  unreasonable  demands  afai«> 
said."— i/tyor  J*ucile't  PropoaaU,  in  Fori  St, 
(Uo.  Gmuk.,  Feb.  Itf.  Aeto  ami  JEcCt., 
i.  39. 

[1727.— .  .  at  erery  ten  or  twelfe 

Milefl  end,  a  FcIInw  to  demand  JunlEBmor 
PoU'Money  for  me  and  my  Servants.  .  . 
—A,  Anmlten,  ed.  1744,  i.  W2.] 

JUBIBASSO,  s.  This  word,  mean- 
ing *an  interpreter,'  occurs  constantly 
in  the  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  of  the 
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English  Factory  in  Japan,  adiuiralily 
ediU'd  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  hy 
Mr.  Edward  Mauiule  Thompson  (1883). 
The  word  is  really  Malayo- Javanese 

CmbahdUy  lit.  'langiiage-niaster,' jvru 
ing  an  expert,  '  a  ni;i.ster  of  a  craft,* 
and  bahdsa  the  Skt.  bhdshdy  'speech.' 
[fV^kituon,  Dici^  writes  /urv-omaM; 
Mr.  BkMt  prafan/HrM-Masn.] 

1603.— At  Piitaiii  the  Hollanders  having 
arrived,  and  sent  presents — "iU  furont  pris 
por  un  officier  nontm^  Oraniaea  (see  OBAN- 
kAT)  JurelMWM,  qui  en  fit  trois  portions." 
— Id  Rec.  du  Voyages,  od.  1703,  ii.  667. 
SMabopp.  672,  675. 

1618.— "(Said  the  Mandarin  of  Ancao) 
.  .  .  'Captain-major,  Auditor,  residents, 
and  jerubai^,  for  the  space  of  two  days 
jrou  mu»t  come  before  me  to  attend  to  these 
ufltructions  (rapitvUm^  in  oitlsr  that  I  may 
write  to  the  AMo.'  .  .  . 

"Thc.He  communiciition.s  l>t>iii^  read  in  tbo 
(Tiamber  of  the  City  of  Macau,  before  the 
Vereadorea,  the  people,  and  the  Captain- 
Major  tben  ooanDanding  in  the  aaid  dty, 
Jodo  Scrrfio  da  Cunha,  they  soupht  for  a 
person  who  lui^^}lt  bo  charjjed  to  reply,  such 
h.'id  knowledpo  and  experience  of  thi- 
Chineee,  and  of  their  manner  of  speech,  and 
finding  Louren^o  Carvalho  ...  be  nuule 
the  reply  in  the  following  form  of  words 
' .  .  .  To  this  puriKjfw  we  the  ( 'aptaiu-Major, 
the  Amlit'ir,  the  \  rreiiiiiires,  the  I'«cire>, 
and  the  Jarabaca,  luuHimbling  together  and 
beating  our  foreheads  before  Ckw.  .  . 
Bocarrot  pp.  72:>  7--n>. 

,,  "The  foureteeuth,  I  sent  M.  Cockes, 
and  my  InrebMiO  to  both  the  Kings  to 
entreat  them  to  pronide  me  of  a  docen  Sea- 
men.*'--Ohp<.  Atm,  in  Pureluu,  878. 

— .  .  his  desire  was  that,  for  his 
aake,  I  would  geve  over  the  pursute  of  this 
matter  against  the  sea  hmgac,  for  that  yf  it 

were  followed,  of  force  the  sjtid  fxuH/fir  niu)»t 
cut  his  bellie,  and  then  my  jurebasso  mu.«it 
d«)  the  lyke.  Unto  which  his  request  I  wn.t 
c«Mitent  to  affreo.  .  .  ."—('iM-h's  Jh'an/,  \.  Xl. 

[  ,,  ''This  night  we  had  a  conference 
with  oar  JwybMHu"— /'eifar,  LeUm,  iii. 
167J. 

JUTE,  fl.    The  fibre  (gmuiy-fibre) 

of  the  l)ark  of  Corchonts  wjmilan'x,  L., 
and  Corchorus  olitorivs,  L.,  which  in  the 
last  45  jam  has  become  .so  important 
an  export  fniin  Iii'lia,  ami  a  material 
for  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  India.  *'At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Camhridp  Philosophical 
S(Kiety,  Profe8S4^»r  Skeat  commented 
on  various  English  words.  Juie,  a 
tihroiis  substance,  he  explained  from 
tile  Sanskrit  jtita,  a  hw  nsiial  form  of 
jaitif  meaning,  Ist^  the  matted  hair  of 
an  ascetic ;  ndlj,  tlie  flbnms  roots  of 
a  tree  such  as  the  banjan ;  Srdly,  uaj 


fibrous  substance"  {Academy^  Dec.  27, 
1879).  The  secondary  meanings  attri- 
buted here  1/)  jnfn  are  very  doubtful.* 
The  term  jui«  appears  to  have  been 
first  nsed  vy  Dr.  Kozbiin|h  in  a  letter 
dated  1795,  in  which  ne  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  value  of  the  fibre  "  called  juU  by 
the  natives."  [It  appears,  howtfvat,  as 
early  as  1746  in  the  Log  of  a  voyage 
quoted  hj  Col.  Temple  in  JJLA.ii.f 
Jan.  1900,  p.  158.]  Tne  name  in  fact 
appears  to  be  taken  from  the  vernacular  • 
name  in  Orissa.  This  is  stated  to  be 
properly  j^^d,  hixtjhUtd  is  used  by  the 
uneducated.  See  Rt}>ort  of  Uu  Jute 
Commisftim,  by  Babn  Hemchundra 
Kerr,  Calcutta,  1874 ;  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  8.  Ootton  in  the  Aeadmnff, 
Jan.  17, 1880. 

JUTKA^  s.  From  Dak.— Hind. 
jhatk&y  'quick.*    The  nativa  cab  of 

Ma<lra-s,  and  of  Mofussil  towns  in  that 
Presidency  ;  a  conveyuuce  only  to  be 
characterised  by  the  epithet  ramshackU^ 
though  in  that  resyiect  equalled  by  the 
Calcutta  cntnchee  (q.v.).  It  consists 
of  a  sort  of  box  with  Venetian  windows, 
on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  miser- 
altle  pony.  It  is  entered  by  a  door  at 
the  back.  (See  8HIQRAM,  with  like 
meanings). 

JU22AIL,  8.  This  word  jazdil  is 
generally  applied  to  the  heavy  Af^h^ 
rifle,  fired  with  a  forked  rest.    If  it  is 

Ar.  it  must  be  jaza'il,  the  pltiral  of 
juzil, '  big,'  used  as  a  substantive.  Jazil 
is  oft«n  used  for  a  big,  thick  thing, 
so  it  hmks  ]^)roba1>le.  (.*<(  »•  dINOALL.) 
Hence  jnzd'ilchif  one  armed  with  such 
a  W  eapon. 

[1813.— "The  Jesawdd  alM^  the  mea 

who  use  blunden>us8es,  were  to  wear  th* 
new  Russian  dreeB."-i/<ir»«r.  Journey  tArt^ 
Ptrtitk^  80. 

flR9.S. 

"  All  nipht  the  ercfwets  ^rlimmerod  ^lale 
On  L'lwur  sibre  atul  I'unk  jeiail. 
R.  Jiipling,  iiarrack-rwm  Ballad$,  84. 

r 1 900. — "  Two  oompaniee  of  Kbvber  Jesail- 
cbies."— MV/r6«rl0»,  Migktten  rmtn  im  Cjk# 

Kh^Oer,  78.J 

'  JYEDAD,  i».  V.—U.jaidil(i.  Terri- 
tory a.ssigned  for  the  8U})iK>rt  of  troops. 

[1824  .  "RaaDoocmontbe  Cbumbal  .  .  . 
bnd  tjeen  granted  to  Dndernaie,  as  JaUad, 


*  This  remark  Is  tma  a  letter  of  Or.  OuraeU'a 
dd.  Italian,  Marsh  It^im 
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or  temporary  aMigament  for  the  {nyment  of 
hb  troopi.''— JToMh  Omind  /mIms  i.  82B.] 

JY8HE,  8.  This  term,  Ar.  jauhy 
*an  army,  a  legion,'  was  applied  by 
Tippoo  to  his  v^giuar  infantry,  the 

body  of  which  was  called  the  Jaish 
Ka^hari  (see  uiult  r  CUTCHESRY). 

c.  1782. — "About  tliH  time  the  liar  or 
regular  infantry,  Kutcheri,  were  called  the 
Jrah  KuUSuPcC'-Hut.  Tipi  SuUAn,  by 
JfiMRMi  AK  Kk4m  Kermdmit  p.  82. 

1786. — "At  such  times  as  now  lenes  or 
neruita  for  the  JjthB  and  PituitkM  are  to 
be  entertained,  ^ou  two  and  Sjwl  Peer 
■Membling  in  AHchvrry  are  to  entertain 
IKMM  butgoper  and  eligible  men."— TipjMJo't 


KATEE,  s.  This  is  a  title  of 
Ministers  of  State  xxsed  in  Nejwiul  and 
Sikkiiu.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Arabic 
word  (see  GAZEE  for  qtiotations).  Ku j  i 
is  the  pronunciation  of  t1u8  last  WON 
in  various  parts  of  India. 

fKALA  JUGOAB,  s.  Anglo-H. 

kdld  jagah  for  a  *  dark  place,'  arranged 
near  a  ball-room  for  the  purpose  of 
flirtation. 

[1885.— "At  niffht  it  wa«  rather  eold,  and 
the  frct{ucntcrs  of  the  Kala  Jagah  (or  dark 
plaoee)  were  unable  to  enjoy  it  aa  much  as 
I  iK^d  they  would."  —  £4Hly  Ih^mm, 
Vimifal  Ufty  91. 

KALDfOA,  ]i.p.  (See  KUMO.) 

KALLA-NIMMACK.  s.  Hind. 
JhUef-fiomaik,  *  black  saiy  a  oommon 

mineral  drug,  used  e-i^pecially  in  horse- 
treatment.     It   i.s  muriate  of  soda, 
*  having  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
some  imparities.  (IKoyit.) 

KAPAL,  s.  Kdpdl,  the  Malay  word 
for  a  ship,  fwhich  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Tarn,  kajqtal,]  applied  to 
any  s<]uare  -  rigged  vefwel,  with  top 
and  top-gallant  masts"  {Marsdai, 
Mmmn  tf  s  Malory  J^Vmiify,  57). 

KABBABEE,  s.  Hind,  kdrhdri, 
'an  agent^  a  manager.'  Used  chiefly 
in  Bengal  Proper. 


[c.  1867. — "The  Koujdar'M  report  stated 
that  a  police  CarbarM  was  sleeping  in  his 

own  house." — Cherrrt,  Jnd.  Af*d.  Jvritp.  467.] 

1867.  ~  "  The  Liwhai  Karbarls  (literally 
men  of  businos.<<)  duly  arrived  and  met  me 

KABCANNA,  s.  Hind.  fn>m  IVrs. 
kdr-khdna^  M>u.sine88-place.'  We  can- 
not improve  upon  Wilson^  defini- 
tion :  "  An  oflice,  or  place  where 
biLsiness  is  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  in  use 
more  especially  applied  to  places  where 
mechanical  work  is  peiformed ;  a 
workshop,  a  manufactory,  an  arsenal ; 
also,  tig.,  to  any  great  fuss  or  bustle." 
The  hit  use  seems  to  be  obsolete. 


[166a~"  Large  balls  aio  sten  in 
DMoaib  called  KaihKaaaTS  or  wockdimw 
lor  llie  artinDi."«-»Armei%  ed.  CamdabU, 
268  M7.  AtaosesGABCAVA.] 

KABDAB,  s.  P.— H.  kdrddr,  an 
agent  (of  the  Ckvvemment)  in  SindUh. 

[1842.  —  "  I  further  innk  upon  the 
offendinff  Kardar  being  snit  a  pnsoasr  to 

my  head  •  quartet*  at  Sokkiir  iritida  the 

Mpace  of  five  days,  to  be  dealt  with  as  I 
siiali  determiue."  —  Hir  C.  Napier^  in 
Nofkr'*  Cemnmat  ^Semie,  149.] 


8.    Hind,  from  Ar. 
kharita,  and  in  India  also  lAoAte.  The 

.silk  bjijj[  (descril)ed  by  Mrs.  Parke^ 
below)  in  which  i.s  enclosed  a  letter 
to  or  from  a  native  noble  ;  also,  by 
transfer,  the  letter  it^^elf.  In  S  Kings 
V.  23,  the  bag  in  whirh  Naaman  l)ound 
the  silver  is  kiiarit ;  also  in  Isaiah  iii. 
22,  the  wwd  translated  *crLspiug-pins' 
is  ihhofttfm,  rather  'pnnes.' 

c.  13r»0.  — "The  Shorif  Ibrahim,  sumamod 
the  Khftritad&r,  i.^.  the  Ma-^ter  of  the 
Royal  Paper  and  Pons,  was  gm-ernor  of  the 
terriUny  of  H2iul  and  QumXL"  ^  Ihn 
Bahitay  Hi.  987. 

18:38.  —  "  Her  Highness  the  Baiza  Bii'i  did 
me  tbe  honour  to  send  me  a  Khaxiti,  that 
is  a  letter  endoeed  in  a  long  hag  of  JTim- 

L  fnnil,  f«co  KINCOB),  crimson  nlk  brocaded 
with  H<)wcn<  in  j^old,  contained  in  another 
of  fine  muslin :  the  mouth  of  the  Xmff,  wa-i 
tied  with  a  gold  and  tweled  oonL  to  which 
was  appended  the  great  seal  of  her  HUi- 
neivs."  \Vitndfriiig§  a  BUgfim  (lue. 
Parkea),  ii.  2ii0, 

In  the  following  passage  the 
is  described  (at  Constantinople). 

1078. — .  .  le  Visir  i  renant  on  Mohet 
de  hcau  >)rocard  rl'or  k  tleurs,  long  tout  an 
moins  d  une  demi  aulne  et  large  de  oinq  ou 
•fat  doigli»  litf  et  soelW  par  le  haalraveoi 
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ioBcription  qui  y  estoit  attach^,  et  disant 
qpm  o^estoit  une  lettre  du  Grund  Seigneur. 
.  .  J*—JourtuU  d^AnU  QaUandt  ii.  94. 

KAUL,  8.  Hind.  Kdl,  properly 
*Time,*   then  a  period,   death,  and 

eopulurly  the  viiiiLatiuu  of  famine. 
Fnder  tois  wcid  we  read : 

1808. — "Scarcity,  and  the  scourge  of  civil 
war.  embittered  toe  Mahratta  nation  in  a.o. 
1804,  of  wbom  many  emignnta  w«r»  sup- 
ported by  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  noigblKJuring  iK)Won!i,  und  (:i  Ijirge 
number)  wore  relieved  in  their  own  capita! 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
English  at  Boinbay  alone.  This  and  open- 
ing of  Tliwpitnls  for  the  mck  and  Htarving, 
within  the  British  settlements  were  grate- 
fully told  to  the  writer  afterwanis  hy  many 
HahrattuH  in  the  heart,  and  from  distant 
parts,  of  their  own  ooontiy."— Jt.  Dntmmond^ 
llliutnUumM,  kc 

KAUNTA,   CAUKTA,  s.  This 

word,  Malir.  and  Guz.  hhifho,  Soast 
or  margin,'  [Skt.  kaiiijui,  *  immediate 
pRHcimity,' Aan^At,  'th'e  neck,']  is  used 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  r><)ni1)ay 
Presid«'iiry  in  roinjx)sition  !<>  form 
several  popular  i^eograjihical  terms,  ius 
Maki  KdHthdy  for  a  group  of  .small 
States  oji  the  Ijanksof  tne  Mahi  Kiver  ; 
Uewd  Kdnthuy  south  of  the  alx>ve ; 
Sihdku  Kdnthd,  the  Indus  Delta,  &c 
The  word  is  no  douht  tlie  s;ime  which 
we  find  in  Ptolemy  for  tin-  (lulf  of 
Kachli,  Kttj'^t  k6\tos,  Kauthi-Kol  was 
formerly  an  inijiortaat  place  in  Eastern 
K.ii  Idi,  and  KdNthl  was  the  name  (>f 
the  southern  coast  district  (see  UilteTf 

VI. 


KEBULBE.   (See  KYBOBOLANS.) 

KEDDAH,  s.  Hind.  Kheda  (klifdnd, 
'to  <  hase,'  from  Skt.  dkheta,  'hunt- 
ing'). The  term  uaed  in  l^n^  for 
the  eneloeure  constrncted  to  entrap 
elephant.s.  [The  q^rtem  of  hunting 
elephant.s  by  making  a  trench  round 
a  spaee  and  enticing  the  wild  animals 
Itv  nieans  of  tame  decovs  is  described 
by  Arrian,  IndikOt  13,]  (See  CORRAL.) 

[c.  1590.  —  "Thare  are  several  modes  of 
hnnting  elephants.  1.  kliedah"  (then  follows 

a  de!*cri|ition). — ,4 in,  i.  284.] 

1780-90.— "The  party  on  the  plain  below 
have,  during  this  interral,  been  oobapletely 
OOCttpied  in  fonninc:  the  Keddah  or  cn- 
closure."— Zjjv^  o/ f/i'  L>Hd*utfS,  iii.  191. 

1810.  —  "  A  trap  called  a  KMUUl**  — 
Williamson,  V.  M.  ii.  436. 

1860.— "The  custom  in  Bengal  is  to  oon- 
•truet  a  titno^  eodosuie  (oaUed  a  Kiddah) 


in  the  heart  of  the  forest."  —  Teniuni'* 
Ceybm,  iL  842. 


EEDGEEEE,  KITCHEBT,  s. 
Hind.  Mtdkfi,  a  raesB  of  rice,  cooked 

with  butter  and  ddl  (sec  DHALL),  and 
flavoured  with  a  little  spice,  shred 
onion,  and  the  like ;  a  common  dUh 
all  oviT  India,  and  ofd-n  served  at 
Aiii^'lo-Indian  breakfast  tables,  in 
wliit  ii  very  old  precedent  is  followed, 
as  the  fint  quotation  shows.  The 
word  appears  to  liave  been  aj>plied 
metaphorically  to  mixtures  of  sundry 
kinds  (see  Frytr^  below),  and  also  to 
mixt  jargon  or  lingua  franca.  In 
England  we  find  the  word  is  often 
applied  to  a  mess  of  re-cooked  fish, 
served  for  breakfiust ;  but  this  is  in- 
accurate'.  Fish  is  frequently  eaten 
u^ith  kedgeree,  but  is  no  part  of  iL 
'"Fish  Jrt&Ame"  is  an  old  Anolo. 

ndian  dish,  see  the  recipe  in  Rtddell^ 
Inditiu  Domestic  Economy,  p.  437.] 


c.  1340.—"  The  mui4  (MooBf  )  ia  boiled 
with  rice,  and  then  buttered  and  eaten. 

This  is  wliiit  tJu-y  c:i!!  Kishli,  and  on  this 
dish  they  broukfaiit  every  day." — Ibn  BahUa, 
iii.  ISl. 

c.  1443. —  "The  elephants  of  the  f»alacearo 
fed  upon  Kitchri."~ilUurru££di-,  iu  India 
inXVaiCeiU.77. 

c.  1475. — "Horses  are  fed  on  pease;  aleo 
on  Kichixis,  boiled  with  sugar  and  oU ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  they  get  sMsAattVo **(!). 

— Athan.  Xititin,  inrfo.,  p.  10. 


The  following  recipe  for  Kedgeraa  ii  by 

AbutFa?!:— 

c.  1590.— "Khichri,  Rice,  split  rfd/,  and 
ffh\,  5  .vn-  of  each ;  |  ser  salt;  this  gives  7 
dishes."— .iiK,  i.  69. 

1648. — ''llieir  dafly  gains  are  very  small, 

.  .  .  and  with  these  they  fill  their  hungry 
bellies  with  a  certain  food  called  Kitserye." 
—  Van  Ttn'st,  57. 

1653. — "Kicheri  est  vne  sorto  de  legume 
dont  les  Indiens  se  nouriiisent  ordinaire- 
I  mcuW^De  la  Btmilay-U^miMf  ed.  1667, 

p.  645. 

167'2.— Baldoeus  has  KiiMty,  TavemJer 
Quicheri  [ed.  Hall,  i.  282,  391]. 

1673.— "The  Diet  of  this  Sort  of  People 
admits  not  of  great  Variety  or  Cost,  thMr 

delightfullest  Food  bcinp  only  CutcheRV 
a  lort  of  I'tilso  and  Kice  mixed  together,  and 
lK>i1od  in  Butter,  with  which  they  grow  fit'* 
— Fryrr,  81. 

Again,  speaking  of  pearls  iu  the  I'ersitin 
Gulf,  be  says:  "Whatever  is  of  any  Value 
is  very  dear.  Here  is  a  great  Plenty  of 
what  they  eell  Ketflberv,  a  mixture  of  all 
tngfther,  or  Refunn  of  Koii^'h.  Yellow,  and 
Unetiual,  which  they  sell  by  Bushels  to  the 
RoMiaaK**— /Ntf.  830. 
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1727. — "Soiuo  Dull  and  Rice,  Injing  mingled 
together  and  )K)ilccl  mako  Kitcheree,  the 
oommon  Food  of  the  Country.  They  eat  it 
with  Batter  and  AtolMr  (tee  ACEAB)."— vi. 

BamUton,  I  161  ;  [ed.  1741,  i.  1»W]. 

1760-60.— "Kitchaxee  is  only  rice  stewed, 
ividi  a  certain  pulse  thev  call  Dholl,  and  is 
generally  eaten  with  aaJt-fish,  butter,  and 
pioklee  of  various  aorta,  to  which  they  give 
the  general  name  of  Atchar." — Grose,  i.  150. 

(1813.— "Ue  was  always  a  welcome  gneit 
.  .  .  and  ate  a«  mwdi  of  their  rioe  and 

Chiicheree  ns  he  choae."— 1W6«^  Or.  Mm. 

2nd  ed.  i.  602.  J 

1880. — "A  correspondent  of  the  Indian 
Mirror,  writing  of  tne  annual  religious  fair 
at  Ajmore,  thus  describes  a  feature  in  the 
j'r<x-oc<iiiiKs :  " 'I'liLTc  are  two  tremendous 
copper  poLs,  one  of  which  Ls  said  to  contain 
abicNlt  eighty  maunds  of  rice  and  the  other 
forty  maunda.  To  fill  these  potfl  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  dried  fruits  requires  a  round  sum 
of  money,  and  it  ia  only  the  rich  who  am 
afford  to  do  so.  lliis  year  His  Highness  the 
Nawabof  Tonk  paid  Rs.  3,000  to  lill  up  the 

Cta.  .  .  .  After  the  pots  tilled  with  khiohii 
d  been  inspected  by  the  Nawab,  who  was 
aooompanied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ajmero 
and  several  Civil  Officers,  the  distribution, 
or  mora  properly  tha  pliindar,  of  kbichri 
commenced,  and  men  well  wn^pad  np  with 
clothes,  stuffed  with  cotton,  were  seen  leap- 
ing down  into  the  boiling  iK)t  to  secure  their 
share  of  the  Ixx^ty." — Piunfer  Mail,  July  8. 
[See  the  reference  to  this  custom  in  Sir  T. 
Moe,  Uak.  Soc  iL  31^  and  a  full  aooount  in 
Mi^Miana  OaseMtar.  if.  68u3 

KEDGEBEE,  n.p.  Khtjirl  or 
Kijiirl,  a  village  and  police  station  on 
thu  low  lands  near  tne  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  on  the  west  l>ank,  and  ()8 
uiiletf  ixilow  CalcuttA.  It  was  formerly 
well  known  as  a  OBoal  anchorage  of 
the  larger  Indiamen. 

1683.  — "This  morning  earlv  we  weighed 
anchor  with  the  tide  of  Ebb,  but  having 
little  wind,  got  no  further  than  the  Point  of 
Kaoaxia  lsland."-i-iU|Miik  Dianf,  Jan.  26 ; 
[HakTSoc  i.  64]. 

1684.  — "Sign'  Nicolo  Parores,  a  Portugall 
Uerehant,  assnrad  me  their  whole  com- 
mnnity  had  wrott  y  Vioa  King  of  Ooa  .  .  . 

to  send  them  2  or  3  Frigates  with  .  .  . 
Soldiers  to  possess  themselves  of  ye  islands 
of  Eegeria  and  /ngettteJ^—IUd,  Dae.  17; 

[Hak.  Soc.  i.  172]. 

1727. — '*  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Fishers, 
as  are  also  Ingellif  and  Kidgerie,  two 
neighbouring  Islands  on  the  West  Side  of 
tiie  Mouth  of  the  Ganges." — A.  Hamilton, 
ii.  2 ;  [ed.  1744^    (See  HIDOELEE.) 

1759.—"  Do  l  autre  cdt^  de  I'entr^,  les 
rivibres  de  Cajori  et  de  VIngtU  (aoe  HIDOE- 
LBSk  puis  ^oa  an  large  la  fivMra  de  Pipli 
et  oelie  de  Balasorjsee  BALA80BS),  sent 
avec  Tombali  (see  TlTMLOOK),  rivn^ro  men- 
tioond  plus  haut,  et  qu'on  peut  ajoutor  id, 
d«i  dMvatSoiia  dHm  gaana  flanva^  doot  la 


nom  de  Ganga  lui  est  comnmn  avec  le  Gauge. 
.  .  .  line  carte  du  Golfe  de  Bongale  insert 
dans  filaeu,  fera  m£me  distinguer  les  rivi^rea 
d'Ingdi  at  de  CSaJori  (si  on  pread  la  peine 
de  i 'examiner)  comma  aaabraadttOanga."— 
D  A  nville,  p.  66. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  singular  error, 
about  a  river  Oanga  flowing  across  India 
from  W.  to  E.,  see  some  exteacts  under 
QODAVERT.  The  Rnpnarain  River,  which 
joins  the  HotJgly  from  the  W.  just  above 
Diamond  Harbour,  is  the  ^and  Jfruir  here 
spoken  of.  The  name  Uunga  or  Old  Gunya 
b  appUed  to  this  in  charts  kte  in  the  18th 
century.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  A. 
Haiuiltoii,  1 727  :  "  About  five  leag\ie.s  farther 
up  on  the  \V»>st  Side  of  the  River  of  Ilughhf, 
in  another  Branch  of  the  Ganget,  called 
Oanga,  it  is  broader  than  that  of  the 
J/uffhh/,  bat  much  ahaUower."-'ii.  8;  [ad. 
1744].' 

KEDGEEEE-POT,  s.  A  vulg;ir 
expression  for  a  round  pipkiu  such 
as  IS  in  oommon  Indian  use,  both  for 
holding  water  and  for  cooking  purposea. 
(See  CHATTY,  OHURRA.) 

1811. —  "As  a  memorial  of  such  mis- 
fortones,  they  plant  in  the  earth  an  oar 

1830. — "Some  natives  wore  in  readiness 
with  a  small  raft  of  Kadfiiraa-potai  on  which 
the  palkaa  waa  to  be  faniad  ovw."— ifsm.  of 
OoL  Mmmtain,  110. 


KSNMBBT,  n.p.  The  rite  of  a 

famous  and  very  extensive  group  of 
cave-teinples  on  the  Island  of  oalflOtte^ 
near  Bombay,  properly  K&^^uri, 

1M2. — **  Holding  apow  conversatkm  with 

certain  very  aged  Christians,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  converts  there  of  Padre  Fr. 
Antonio  do  Porto,  .  .  .  one  of  them,  who 
alleged  himself  to  be  more  than  120  years 
old,  and  who  spoke  Portuguese  very  well, 
and  read  and  wrote  it,  and  was  continually 
reading  the  /Va*  S<inriorum,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  assured  me  that  without  doubt 
the  work  of  the  Pagoda  of  Canaxi  was  made 
under  the  orders  of  the  father  of  Saint 
Jojiafat  the  Princ  o,  whom  Barlaam  converted 
to  the  Faith  of  L'hrist.  .  .  ."—Couto,  Ml. 
iii.  cap.  10. 

1673.— ''Next  Mora  before  Break  of  Dav 
we  directed  our  steps  to  the  anciently  fam'd, 
but  now  ruin'd  City  of  Canorein  ...  all  out 
out  of  a  Rock,"  kc— Fryer,  71-72. 

1825.— *' The  principal  onriositlea  of  Sal- 
sot  te  .  .  .  are  the  cave  temples  of  Kennexy. 
These  are  certainly  in  every  way  remarkable, 
from  their  number,  their  beautiful  situation, 
their  alabotata  earring,  and  their  marked 
coBiMeUoa  Willi  Boddh  and  Ida  zaQglon."— 
ITskr,  fi.  180. 


  ,  a.   This  is  an 

En^ish  dxapn^a  term,  and  not  An^o- 
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Indian.  But  it  is  through  forms  like 
cOMMMrv  (also  in  English  useX  A  cor- 
ruption  of  rashmerf^  thougli  the  corrup- 
tion lias  been  shaped  by  the  previously 
existing  English  word  Xsnrwy  tor  a  kind 
of  woofien  cloth,  as  if  kersey  were  one 
kind  and  hrteymere  another,  of  similar 
goods.  Kergey  is  given  by  Minsheu 
find  ed.  1627X  without  definition, 
thus  :  "  ^^«tc  cloth,  G.  {i.e.  French) 
cariai"  The  only  word  like  the  last 
fpven  \ff  Uttri  IS  *^Oarunl,  sorte  de 
auievas.  ....  This  does  not  apply 
to  kersey,  which  apj)ears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ''Cremiu — Terme  de  Com- 
merce ;  «offe  de  laine  croi.sst'e  k  deux 
envt^rs  ;  etyni.  rr^Vr."  Both  words 
are  probably  connected  with  croiser  or 
witib  eearre.  Pknchd  indeed  (whose 
etymologies  are  generally  worthless) 
says :  "  made  originally  at  Kersey,  in 
Suffolk,  whence  its  name."  And  he 
addfl^  equal  to  the  occasion,  Kertty- 
vure,  so  named  from  the  ]wsition  of 
the  original  factory  on  the  mere^  or 
water  wnich  runs  through  the  rilhige 
of  Kersey"  (!)  Mr.  Ske^-it,  however, 
we  see,  thinks  that  Kersey,  in  Sutfolk, 
is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  word 
Keney:  [and  this  he  repeats  in  the 
new  ed.  (1901)  of  his  Cfoncue  Ehpn. 
lHct.t  adding,  Not  from  Jersey,  which 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  material." 
Kerxt'iprnere,  he  says,  Ls  "  a  corruption  of 
CdjJirnere  or  Camvure,  by  confusion 
with  ktirsey  "]. 

Hitf).  — '*  Item  the  xv  day  nf  Kebniar, 
IxKjht  fnv  Jhonne  Andersoun  x  cllis  uf  (^uhit 
CSaieaay,  to  be  tua  ooitia,  aoe  to  the  King, 
and  ane  to  the  Lud  of  Balgony ;  price  of 

ellne  vjs.  ;  summn  .  .  .  iij.  //.  —nrct*.  of 
Ou  Ld.  H.  Trmsurrr  oj  Scotland,  1877,  p.  22^. 

1688.—**  I  think  elotb,  Kensfs  and  tinne 

have  never  bene  hero  at  mi  lowe  prices 
they  are  now." — Mr.  Jofm  N^irton,  from 
Babylon  (•'.<.  Bagdad)  July  20,  in  llaU.  378. 

1603.  "1  bar!  m  lief  l>e  a  list  of  an 
Kugliah  kersey,  ad  be  pil'd  aa  thou  art  pil'd, 
for  a  Freiieh  velTet."— ifeamv/vr  MeoMurr, 

1625.—"  Ordanet  the  thesaurer  to  tak  aff 
to  ilk  Htie  nf  the  (jfTiceri'*  and  to  the  dnimmer 
and  p>'|>er,  ilk  ano  of  thaiue,  fyve  elne  of 
reid  Kairsie  claithe."— AEtt.>WM»  Rtedk.of 
(Jh.tffnw,  1876,  p.  317. 

— In  a  contract  between  the  Factor 
of  the  King  of  Pertna  and  a  Dut.  b  ■  ■Oj)^ier 
KotMMaan  for  floods  we  find:  "2000PemaD 
ells  of  Carsay  at  1  «om  (?)  the  ell."— 

Vafentijn,  v. 

1784. — "  For  sale — saperfine  cambrics  and 
edgings  .  .  .  scarlet  and  tatneKaaBfiiiaria." 
SBtom-Jbrr,  L  47. 


0.  1880.— <tto  date  given)  "XenMymera. 

C(u.*imrre.  A  finer  description  of  koney  .  .  : 
(then  follows  the  alwurd  etymology  given 
by  Planch^).  ...  It  is  t)rincij>ally  a  manu- 
facture of  the  west  of  England,  and  ezoept 
in  being  tweeled  (sic)  and  of  narrow  width 
it  in  nu  resi)cct  differs  from  sapaMns  doth.** 

—  iJnijKr's  /ftcl,  8.V. 

KHADIB,  s.  n.  khddar;  the 
recent  alluvial  bordering  a  large  river. 
(See  undw  BAVOUB). 

[1828.— "The river  .  .  .  meanders  fantae- 
tioUly  .  .  .  through  a  Khadar,  or  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  hSSk.**—Mundy,  Pe» 

and  Pencil  Sl^tche*,  ed.  1858,  p.  130. 

[The  Khadir  Cup  is  one  of  the  chief 
racing  trophies  open  to  pig-stiokari  in  upper 
India.] 

KHAKRB,  vnlgarlv  KWARKT, 
KHARKEE,  s.  or  adj.  Hind.  kh<1kiy 
'diisty  or  dust-coloured,'  from  Pers. 
khdk,  'ejirth,'  or  'dust';  applied  to  a 
light  drab  or  chocolate-coloured  cloth. 
Tliis  was  the  colour  of  tin;  uniform 
worn  by  some  of  the  Punjab  regiments 
at  the  siejge  of  Delhi,  and  became  very 
popular  in  the  army  generally  durinff 
the  campaigns  of  1857-68,  being  adopt^ 
as  a  convenient  material  hy  many  other 
corps.  [Gubbins  (Mutimes  in  OtidA, 
29C)  describes  how  the  .soldiers  at 
Lucknow  dved  their  uniforms  a  light 
hnyam  or  atiat  oolovur  with  a  miztore 
of  l)lack  and  red  office  inks,  and  Cave 
Brown  (Punjab  and  Delhi,  ii.  211) 
sijeaks  of  its  introduction  in  place  of 
tiie  red  uniform  which  gave  the 
British  soldier  the  name  of  *^LtU  Ooartm 
irallahs."] 

[1858. — A  lKM)k  appeared  called  "Service 
and  .\'tvt  iit',:ri  >i  witli  tbu  Khakee  Ilesi^ilah, 
or  Mourut  Volunteer  Horse  during  the 
Mutinies  in  1857-8,"  hy  R,  B.  W.  IhSlop. 

'T5;'P.  "It  has  bfcn  dwided  that  the 
full  dresjs  will  l:>e  of  dark  blue  rloth,  made 
up,  not  like  the  tunic,  but  as  the  native 
ungreekah  (aa^4iAa),  and  set  off  with  red 
piping.  Tlie  nndresB  clothing  w(!l  be  en- 
tirely of  Khakee  "  .\f>idrtis  Oort.  Orders 
Feb.  18,  quoted  in  t'aicaUa  Jiec.  ciii.  407. 

[1862.— "Khaikee  does  not  catoh  in 

bnimb!e$i  so  much  fi»  other  si\xfh,''—Bnuet' 

Man,  R{/le  in  Cashmere,  136.  j 

1878. — "  The  Amir,  wo  may  nientionf  wore 
a  khaJd  suit,  edtr^d  with  [ri>!d,  and  the  well- 
known  Herati  Ciip,"— linicc,  Nov.  30, 
683. 

[1899.—''  The  batteries  to  be  painted  with 
_  the  Kirkee  colour,  which  being  similar  to 
'  the  n>.ids  <.f  the  oouutry,  will  render  tha 
vehicles  invisible." — Timet,  July  12. 

[189041.— Tha  newnapen  hate  eoMliaA 
rrferenees  to  a  Uiakt  atootkn,  that  ia  aa 
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election  started  on  a  war  policy,  and  the 
War  Loan  for  the  Transvaal  fnmpnlfn  has 
been  known  as  "khaMs."] 

Becent  military  operatioas  have  led 
to  the  general  introduetioii  criF  khaki 
as  the  service  uniform.  Something 
like  this  has  l>een  used  in  the  East 
for  clothing  from  a  very  eiirly  time  : — 

[1611. — "See  if  you  can  get  me  a  piece  of 
▼•rv  fine  brown  calico  to  mak«  me  cSothM." 
— Ai»t>er#,  Lettertf  i.  109.] 

KHALSA,  s.  and  adj.  Hind,  from 
Ar.  khdifa  (properly  khdlisa)  'pure, 
genuine.'  It  has  various  technical 
meaniuga,  but,  as  we  introduce  the 
word,  it  is  ap)plied  l»y  the  Sikli.s  to 
their  community  and  church  (so  to 
call  it)  eoUaetiWly. 

1788.— "The  Sict/ufa  salute  each  other  by 
the  espreMioD  Wah  Chiono,  without  any 
inoHiumoQ  of  the  body,  or  motion  of  the 
hand.  The  Government  at  large,  and  their 
armies,  are  denominated  and 
KhalBajM."— .fbmap^*  JoMrmtf,  od.  1806»  L 
307. 

1881.— 

"  And  all  the  Punjab  knows  nM,  for  my 
father's  name  was  known 


Id  the  days  of  the  conquering 
when  I  was  a  boy  half  trrnwn." 

Attar  Singh  loquitur,  by  >Sotrar,  in  an 
Indiui  pi^Mr ;  name  and  date  loat 

KHAN,  s.  a.  Turki  through 
Pers.  Khdn.  Originally  this  was  a 
titlt',  e(juivalent  to  I>ord  or  Prince, 
used  among  the  Mongol  and  Turk 
nomaid  horaes.  Besides  thia  sense, 
and  ail  raplication  to  various  other 
chiefs  and  nobles,  it  has  still  become 
in  Persia,  and  still  more  in  Afghani- 
stan, a  .Hf)rt  of  vague  title  like  "Esq.," 
whilst  in  India  it  has  l)ecome  a 
common  attix  to,  or  in  fact  part  of, 
the  name  of  Hindtistiiijs  out  of  every 
rank,  properly,  however  of  those 
claiming  a  Pathau  descent.  The 
tendency  of  swelling  titles  is  always 
thus  to  degenerate,  and  wbMi  the  value 
of  Khdn  }iad  sunk,  a  new  form,  Khdn- 
Khdndn  (Khan  of  Khans)  was  deviaed 
at  the  Oonrt  of  Delhi,  and  applied  to 
one  of  the  high  oflkers  of  State. 

[c.  1610,— The  "  A-wnt  Caouxias  "  of 
Pyrard  de  LaTaL  which  Mr.  Gray  fails  to 
identtfjr,  is  probsbij  Saaam-EkaHf  Bsk.  Boot 
i.69. 

[1616.— "All  the  Captaycns,  as  Channa 
Ghana  (Khan-Khilnan),  Mahobet  Chan, 
Ghaa  John  (Khan  Jahia)."— ^  T.  Roe. 
Hak.  Soe.  L 192. 

{jm^-'^Om."  8ss  under  CTet] 


b.  Pera.  khdn.  A  public  building 
tw  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  a 

caravanserai.  [The  word  appears  in 
English  as  early  as  about  1400;  see 

Stan/.  Diet.  s.v.] 

1653. — "Han  est  vn  Serrail  ou  enclos  que 
les  AralHjs  appcUont  foitdoux  uu  .so  retiient 
les  Corauanee,  ou  les  Marchands  Estnuigen^ 
.  .  .  oe  oaot  de  Baa  est  Torq,  et  est  1e 
mesme  oud  K icraunnmrai  ou  KarfKisara 
(see  CABAVANS£&AYj  dont  parle  Belon. 

'-IH      BwUa^e-MhuM,  ed.  1667, 
p.  MO. 

1827.— '*  He  tort  all  hope,  being  informed 
by  hi.s  late  fellow-tnivellor,  whom  he  found 
at  the  Khan,  that  the  Nuwaub  was  absent 
on  a  secret  expedition." —  W,  SeeU,  Tkt 
Surgetnk'M  DmgkUr,  ch.  xiii. 

khahna,  cx»nnah,  &c.  a. 

ThiH  term  (Pers.  khdrut,  'a  house,  a 
coiupartinent,  apartment,  department, 
receptacle,'  &c.)  is  Uijed  almost  ad 
lijbUmmiD.  India  in  composition,  some- 
times with  most  incongruous  words, 
as  bobadiee  (for  bdtoarchi)  connah, 
'cook-house,'  baggy-connah,  'huagy, 
nr  ( oac  h-house,'  bottld-UUHniai  ^j^fnil- 
khana  (q.v.),  &c.  &c. 

1784.— "The  house,  cook-room,  hottle- 
O0nna]i,godown,  &c.,  are  all  puoka  built."— 
In  (SetoM-Aorr,  L  41, 

KHANSAMA.    See  C0N8UMAS. 

KRA3XUM,  &  Turki,  through 
Pers.  khdnum  and  kfulnim,  a  ladv  of 
rank  ;  the  feminine  of  the  title  Kb&« 

•  (qv.) 

1404.—** ...  la  mayor  delles  mwirn  a0bi« 
Caasa,  que  quiere  dezir  Reyna,  o  SeAoia 
graade.'*— Clb»7y<'i  f  •  ^2v. 

**Tb»  mat  wall  and  tanta  were 

for  the  use  of  the  chief  wife  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  called  Caiio,  and  the  other  was  for 
the  second  wife,  (  ailed  V^nricAt  CallO,  whioh 
uiMDa  'the  litUe  lady.'  '—MarkMam'M  CtmHo, 
14o. 

l.'Wr).  — "The  greatest  of  the  fk-(r8  of  the 
Sagharichi  was  then  Shir  nu.]\  Jtrg,  whow 
daughter,  Ais-doulet  Bryum,  Yunis  Khan 
manned. . . .  The  Khan  had  three  daughters 
by  Ahhdoolet  Befmm.  .  ,  .  The  second 
daughter,  Kullftk  Nipar  E[h&num,  waa  my 
mother.  .  .  .  Five  months  after  the  fatlnng 
of  Kabul  she  do  parted  to  God's  merOT,  in 
the  year  911  "  (luO:,).—liaUr,  p.  12. 

1619.— I'  The  King's  ladies,  when  they  are 
not  piarried  to  him  .  .  .  and  not  near 
relation*  of  hia  house,  but  only  concubines 
or  girls  of  the  Palace,  are  not  called  bftjum, 
which  is  a  title  of  queens  and  princesses,  but 
only  canum,  a  title  given  in  Persia  to  all 
nobtoladi«>.^-/».<M£irattk,ii.l8. 
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KHASS,  EAUS8,  adj.  Hind, 
from  Ar.  khdss^  *speeial,  particular, 
Royal.'  It  hiia  many  particular  appli- 
cAtions,  one  of  the  mo&l  common  beiixg 
to  estates  retained  in  the  lumds  of 
Goyemment,  which  are  said  to  l)e 
held  khdsg.  The  kJulM-vui/Ktl  again,  in 
a  native  house,  is  the  women's  amrt- 
ment.  Many  years  ago  a  white - 
hearded  khdnsam'tn  (see  C0N8UMAH), 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  present 
^Titers,  indulging  in  remiiuseences  of 
the  days  when  he  had  been  attached  to 
Lord  Lake's  camp,  in  thti  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  ext<jlled  the  $dhiSs  of 
thxm  timea  above  their  successors, 
olj8er\nng  (in  his  native  Hindustani) : 
"  In  thoee  days  I  think  the  Suhibs  all 
came  from  Londoii  Xsfcdit;  now  a  great 
lot  of  Livarpoolwaldi"eiomB  to  the 
countrv  I " 

There  were  in  the  Palaces  of  the 
Great  M(^l  and  other  Mahommedan  j 
PriTu  es  of  India  always  two  Halls  of  i 
Audience,  or  Durbar,  the  Dewdn-i-'Am, 
or  Hall  of  the  Pnhlic,  and  the  Jhwdn- 
i-KhdM,  the  Special  or  Royal  Hall, 
for  those  who  hati  the  entree,  as  we  say. 

In  the  Indian  Vocabulary^  1788,  the 
word  is  written  Cfm. 

KHAS7A,  n.p.  A  name  applied 
to  the  oldest  existing  race  in  the  cis- 
Tibetan  Himalaya,  Itetween  Nepal  and 
tlif  Oangea,  i.e.  In  the  British  Districts 
of  Kumaun  and  Garhw&l.  The 
Khiqras  are  Hindu  in  religion  and 
customs,  and  probably  are  substantially 
Hindu  also  in  blood  ;  though  in  their 
aspect  there  is  some  slight  suggestion 
of  that  of  their  Tibetan  ncighl.nurs. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  supposing 
them  to  be  connected  with  the  Mon- 
goloid nation  of  Kasias  (see  C0887A) 
m  the  mountains  south  of  Assam. 

[1  r)26. — "  AboQi  these  hilli  are  other  tribes 
of  men.     With  all  the  {nvectintion  and 

)uld  make.  ...  All  that  I  could 
learn  was  that  the  men  of  those  hills  were 
called  Kas.  H  struck  me  that  as  the 
Hindustanis  frequently  oonfooiid  and 
aui  and  a»  Kashmir  n  the  chief  .  .  .  city 
in  those  hill«.  it  may  have  t.iken  it*»  name 
fnm  that  ciretunsUiiaco.'  —Ln/drn't  liahn; 
818.1 

1790  -"The  Vakeel  of  the  rajih  of 
Comanh  (i.o.  KiinMun)  of  Afmora,  who  is  a 
learned  Pandit,  informs  mo  that  the  ffreater 
part  of  the  lemind&rs  of  that  country  are 
CI^MM.  .  .  .  They  are  certainly  a  verv 
ancient  tribe,  for  thev  an-  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  Inatitutos  of  Mbnu  ;  and  their  great 
Hioeetor  Cbasa  or  Chasta  is  meatiotiad  bj 


Sanchooiathcm,  under  the  name  of  Cassius. 
He  ia  suppoeed  to  have  lived  before  the 
Flood,  and  to  have  given  hie  naoM  to 

the  mininttiiriH  he   seized  upon.' 
(Wilfordizing  !),  in  As.  Ret.  vi.  456. 

Ig24.— "The  Ehasya  nation  pretend  to 
lie  all  Raj{HK>ts  of  the  highest  caate  ,  .  . 
they  will  not  even  sell  one  of  their  little 
mountain  cows  to  a  stnager.  .  .  .  They  are 
a  modest,  gentle,  resjpeetfiil  ^ople,  honest 
in  their  doalinga." — Heber,  i.  264. 

KHEL^T,  n.p.  The  capital  nf  the 
Biliich  Stat«  upon  the  western  frontier 
of  Sind,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
State  itself.  The  name  is  in  fad  the 
Ar.  ififd,  'a  fort.'  (See  under  KILLA- 
DAB.)  The  terminal  t  of  the  Ar. 
word  (written  iafol)  has  for  many 
centuries  been  pronounced  only  when 
the  word  is  the  nrst  half  of  a  compound 

name  meaning  *  Castle  of   .  No 

doubt  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Biluch  capital,  though  in  its  case  the 
second  part  has  been  completely  dropt 
out  of  use.  KhM  (KaPaty4-0hilji  is 
an  example  where  the  second  part 
remainSi  though  sometimes  dropt. 

KHIKAJ,  s.   Ar.  khardj  (usually 

pron.  in  India  khirdj),  is  properly  a 
tribute  levied  by  a  Musulman  lord 
upon  conquered  iml»dieven»  also  land- 
tax  ;  ill  I  ndia  it  is  almost  always  used 
for  the  liiud-revenue  paid  to  Govern- 
ment :  whence  a  common  expression 
(also  Ar.)  Idt^^rt^t  treated  as  one word» 
hmrt^  <i«ii4rfree.* 

[c.  1590.—"  In  ancient  times  a  oapitatioil 
tax  was  imposed,  called  khirij."— ifiii,  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  o6.    **8oiBe  call  the  whole  prt>- 

'  dnco  of  the  revenue  khiraj."— Airf.  ii.  57.] 

1668.— "Le  Saltan  souffre  lee  Chrtftiemi, 
tee  Itdl^  et  lee  Indoa  tnr  see  terree,  anee 

touto  liljert^  de  leur  Loy,  en  payant  cinq 
Koale!)  d'K.«)mgno  ou  plus  par  an,  et  cc 
tribut  H'ap{)elle  Earache.  .  .  "—ikUBtnU- 

hiye-le-Oou:,  ed.  16.57,  p.  48. 

1784.—".  .  .  136  beogahs,  18  of  which 
are  Laokherage  land,  or  land  pajiaf  no 
rent."— In  SeUm-Karr,  L  49. 

KHOA,  s.   Hind,  and  Beng.  khodt 

a  kind  of  concrete,  of  broken  brick, 
lime,  used  for  floors  and  terrace- 
roofs. 

ITROT,  s.  This  is  a  MahratI  word, 
lehot,  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  as  the  designation 
of  pecwns  holding  or  farming  villages 
on  a  peculiar  teniue  called  tuuMt  and 
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cuining  un(i(*r  the  class  legally  defined 
iiA  .'superior  holders.' 
The  po8{ti<m  and  elainui  of  the  HkoU 

have  been  the  suhject  of  much  debate 
:ind  diffi<  ulty,  especially  with  regard 
lo  the  ri|zhtii  and  duties  of  the  tenants 
iinder  tnem,  whose  position  takes 
varinns  foriiw  ;  hut  to  go  into  these 
tiucstiuus  would  carry  us  much  mure 
aeeply  into  local  technicalities  than 
would  \te  consistent  with  the  8coi>e  of 
this  work,  or  tlie  kno\vl«»df,'e  ol  the 
editor.  Fractically  it  woviid  heeui  that 
the  khot  is,  in  the  midst  of  provinces 
where  ryotwarry  i-^  the  ruling  system, 
an  exceptional  person,  holding  much 
the  position  of  a  }n-tty  zemindar  in 
Bengal  (apart  from  any  nuestion  of 
permanent  settlement)  ;  ana  that  most 
of  the  ditlicult  questions  touching  Uwtl 
have  arisen  from  thi^  its  exceptional 

chara'  t.T  in  Western  Iiulia. 

The  khot  occurs  e<>pecially  in  the 
Konkan,  and  was  fonnd  in  existence 
when,  in  the  early  rxirt  of  the  liust 
century,  we  occupiea  territf)ry  that 
had  l>een  suhject  to  the  Mahratta 
power.  It  is  a]»j>arently  traceable  Iwick 
at  least  to  the  lime  of  the  'Adil  Shuhi 
IDALCAN)  dynasty  of  the  Deccan. 
There  are,  however,  various  de- 
nominations of  khot.  In  the  Southern 
Konkan  the  l-hof{  has  long  been  a 
hereditary  zemindar,  with  jiroprietary 
rights,  and  also  has  in  many  ejises  re- 
placed the  ancient  patol  as  headman 
uf  the  viilace  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  canaed  the  khoti  to  be  sometimes 
regarded  and  defined  as  the  holder  of 
an  office,  rather  than  of  a  property.  In 
the  Northern  Konkan,  again,  the  Khotu 
were  origmaUy  mere  revenue-farmers, 
without  proprietary  or  hereditary 
rights,  but  had  )>een  able  to  iLsurp  both. 

A»  Mi  been  said  above,  admmistra- 
tive  difficulties  a.s  to  the  Kfw(u<  have 
l>een  chiefly  connected  with  their 
rishts  over,  or  claiiiis  from,  the  ryots, 
which  have  Ikh'u  otbem  exorbitant  and 
oppressive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in 
evidence  that  in  the  former  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  a  Khoti  was  some- 
tiine.s  estal»lished  in  complianie  witli 
a  petition  of  the  cultivators.  The 
KKoU  **  acted  as  a  buffer  between  them 
and  tile  extortionate  demands  of  the 
revenue  officers  under  the  native 
Government.  And  this  is  easily  com- 
prdiended,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  formerly  districts  used  to  be 
fiurmed  to  the  native  officialS|  whose 
2  H 


sole  object  was  to  squeeze  as  much 
revenue  as  possible  out  of  each  vilhu;e. 
The  Khei  bore  the  brant  of  1am 

struggle.  In  many  coses  he  prevented 
a  new  survey  of  his  village,  by  con- 
senting to  the  imposition  of  some  new 
paUi*  This  no  doubt  he  recovered 
from  the  ryots,  but  he  gave  them  their 
own  time  to  pay,  advanced  them 
monejir  for  their  emtivation,  and  was 
a  milder  master  than  a  rapacious 
revenue  officer  would  have  been" 
{Caruhjy  pp.  20-21).  See  Select iotis  frfnjt 
RecorHi  of  Bombay  Governmetitj  No. 
cxxxiv.,  X.S.,  viz.,  SeUrtiom  %ciih 
NoUjSf  reytirditui  the  Khoti  Tenure^  com* 
piled  by  .S.  ^  Candy,  Bo.  C.  B,  1873 ; 
liUo  Ahdrad  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Govt, 
of  Bombay  in  the  Revenue  DepLy  April 
24,  187G,  No.  2474. 

KHOTI,  s.  Tlie  holder  of  the 
peculiar  uot  tenure  in  the  Bombay 
Presideni^. 

KHUDD,  KUDD,  s.  This  is  a 

term  chiefly  enijdoved  in  the  Hima- 
laya, klutdil^  meaning  a  precipitous 
hill-side,  also  a  deep  valley.  It  18  not 
in  the  dictionaries,  but  is  prolwtbly 
allied  to  the  Hind.  kJidt,  'a  pit,'  Dakh. 
— Hind,  khathja.  [Platts  gives  Hind. 
khad.  Tliis  is  f  rom  Skt.  JkftaiMZa,  'a^p, 
a  chjisin,'  while  hhilt  comes  frcnn  Skt. 
khdtOf  *  an  excavation.']  The  woi-d  is  in 
constant  Angdo-Indian  colloquial  use  at 
Simla  and  ottier  Himikyaik  ati^ns. 

1837.  — "The  stoop'  about  Miw-wori  are  so 
very  iMjrpcntlicular  in  many  places,  that  a 

[)orw>n  of  the  KtronKcMt  nervo  would  scarcely 
to  able  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
footpath  into  the  Khnd,  without  a  shudder.** 
— /Sitciiii,  First  Impreuioivs,  ii.  1 

1838.  — "On  my  arrival  I  fuiind  one  of 
the  ponies  at  the  entato  had  Keen  killed  by 
a  faU  over  the  precipice,  when  bringing  up 
water  from  the  khnd." — Wanderings  of  a, 

l';i>]rim,  ii.  240. 

1866.—"  When  the  men  of  the  43d  Re&^t. 
refined  to  carry  the  guns  any  longer,  the 

Eurasian  trini!)fr->,  alwrnt  '2<)  in  lunnbcr, 
accompanymg  them,  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  on,  but  were  uno«^ual  to  doing 
so,  and  under  the  direction  of  thla  officer 
(Ciipt.  Cockbum,  R.A.)  threw  them  down  a 
Khud,  a-H  the  ni vinos  in  the  Himalaya  are 
eallcii.  .  .  ."—Jikotaii  ami  th"  II.  of  the 
Dooar  War,  by  Svrf/eim.  Rnmir,  M.D.  p.  199. 

1879. —"The  commander-in-chief  ...  is 
jiorhaps  alive  now  l>e<?au'«e  his  horse  so 
judiciou.>*ly  chose  the  "put  on  which  suddenly 

*  I'cittx  in  used  here  in  thf  Malii:itti  >•  ns*'  of  a 
'contribution'  or  extra  ceas.  It  U  the  regoiar 
MslustU  equivalent  oT  the  ohrffft  «f  Bengd,  oa 
which  SM  Wilson,  8bT« 
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to  wtnm  round  that  its  hind  hoofs  wore 
oolj  Iwlf  orer  the  dxad  "  {tic).—Timiei  Letter, 
fram  Sinlft,  Aug.  15. 

KHUBBEEF,    s.     Ar.  ttorf/, 

*!iutuiiMi';  and  ill  Tjirlia  the  crop,  or 
harvest  of  the  cruji,  whicli  Is  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  eeMon 
(April  and  May)  and  {^itlierffl  in  after 
it,  including  riru,  the  tiill  uiillets, 
maize,  cotton,  i-u]>e,  sesamiim,  &c. 
The  obverae  crop  is  rnVbee  (q.v.)* 

[1809.  — "Three  wctlo  have  not  elapsed 
Hince  the  Kureef  cnip,  which  cooHUHta  of 
B«i§r%  (see  BAJBA),  J'MMir  (soo  JOWAUB), 
W&ftal  anmller  kinfU  of  grain,  and  cotton, 
was  deared  from  ofF  the  fields,  and  the  same 
jjround  is  alro.uly  pUmirfit^ii  .  .  .  and  sown 
for  the  grout  Rubbee  croj.  of  wlicat,  Imrloy 
end  ekunu  (see  QBA]M)."—  /intx'i/itnn,  iMUra 
firm  a  Mahratta  Camp,  ed.  18^2,  p.  216.] 

KHTJTPUT,  s.  This  is  a  native 
slang  term  iu  Western  India  for  a 
prevalent  srystem  of  intrigue  and  eor- 
niption.  TIk'  general  meaaiag  of 
khatpat  in  Hind,  and  Mahr.  is  rather 
*  wrangling '  and  '  worry,'  but  it  is  in 
the  former  sense  that  the  word  hecame 
famous  (18r)0-54)  in  .  nii-;(  i|iu  nce  of 
Sir  James  Outnim'.s  struggles  with  the 
rascality,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
R«'.sidc-n(  y  of  Baroda. 

[1881.— "Khutput,  or  court  intrigue,  rules 
more  or  lesw  in  every  native  State,  to  an 
extent  incredible  amniit;  thu  mure  civilised 
oatiooi  of  Eurvpo,"—Fraser,  JieconU  q/ 

KHUTTRY,  KHJBTTBY,  CUT- 
TBY,  s.    Hind.  KhaUn,  KheUri,  8kt. 

Kstuitnyn.  The  scrond,  or  military 
caste,  iu  the  theotclitiil  ur  fourfold 
division  of  the  Hindus.  [But  tlu- 
word  is  more  commf»nly  ajipUed  to  a 
mercantile  caste,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  Punjab,  but  is  found  in  consiaer- 
able  numbers  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Whotlu'r  they  are  really  of  Kshatriya 
descent  is  a  matter  on  which  there  i.^ 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Se«- 
Crooks,  Trif"s  nn,l  r,„f.,  of  N.JV.P., 
iii.  264  miq.]  The  Xarpiaioi  whom 
Ptolemy  locates  apparently  towards 
B^jputinft  are  probably  Kmairiifeu, 

riti23.--"They  told  me  Ciantru  was  a  title 
of  huuour."— /'.c^/a  Voile,  Huk.  iiuc.  ii. 

1690.— **  And  beesiue  Oattary  wm  of  a 
maHiall  temfier  G«xl  pave  him  power  to 
sway  KiuKdomes  with  the  scepter. "~Z/</rr/, 
Bttniatu,  5. 

1688. — "LflS  habitnns  .  .  .  sent  la  plus- 
part  Benyans  et  Ketteris,  tiasenuu,  tein- 
tuners,  et  autrcs  ouuriers  en  eotou."— 
MtauUUlo,  od.  lt>69,  130^ 


11671.— ''There  are  aim  Cuttarses,  an> 
otber  Sect  Principally  about  Agra  and  tiioM 

part*  up  the  Country,  who  are  im  the  Banian 
Gentooe  here." — In  Jledyea'  I>ianf, 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxi.] 

1673.  —  "  Opium  is  frerjuently  e;iten  in 
great  <{uantitios  by  the  KashpootH,  Queteriea. 

and  I'atans. "--/•Vyrr,  198. 

1726.— "The  aeoond  gaoemtioD  in  rank 
among  thsM  heathen  is  that  of  tiie  8eMrs> 

'as." — VatentijHy  (Jhimtm.  87. 

1782.  ~  "  The  Chittery  occasionally  betako» 
himself  to  traffic,  and  the  Sooder  has  be- 
come the  inheritor  of  urincipalitiea."— tf. 
Forsier't  Journejf,  od.  18(W,  i.  64. 

1836.— "The  Banians  are  the  mareanftile 
carta  of  the  atuinal  Hindoos.  .  .  .  "Diey 
call  themselTei  Anddsrias,  which  signifies 
innocent  or  harmless  (!) '•—-SKr  it.  PkUlvpt, 

Million  nf  Facts,  322. 

KHYBER  PASS,  n.p.  Th.-  famotis 
gorge  wliich  forms  the  chief  g<it<'  of 
Af^ianistan  from  Peshawar,  properly 
Khaihir.  [The  place  of  the  .sam«^ 
name  near  Al-Madinah  is  mentioned 
iu  the  Ain  (iii.  57X  and  Sir  H.  Burton 
writM:  '*B[haybiir  in  Hebn  w  i.<» 
.«nppo';<'d  to  mean  a  castli'.  D'HiM-lu-lot 
makes  it  to  mean  a  or  association 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Moslems.'' 
(P{btrimn4/f,  ed.  1893,  i.  346,  note).] 

1519.— "Early  iMXt  mominc  ve  »et  out 
on  our  march,  and  eroming  the  Khelber 

Pass,  hatt.  d  at  the  f.iot  of  it.  The  Khizer- 
Khail  Imd  l>een  extremely  licentious  in  their 
conduct.  Both  on  the  coming  and  going  of 
ouranny  they  had  shot  upon  the  stragglers, 
and  snen  of  oar  people  as  lagged  behud,  or 
sojianited  from  the  rest,  and  carriofl  off  their 
horses.  It  was  clearly  expedient  that  thev 
should  meet  with  a  raitable  chsstisainent, 
—BabtTf  p.  277. 
1603.— 

'Oil  Thuiaday  J amrild  was  oar  ooioamping 

ground. 

' '  On  Friday  we  went  through  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  and  encamped  at  'Ah  Ma^id."— 
Jahdn^,  in  Blfiot,  vi.  314. 

1783  — "The  sUige  from  Timrood  (read 
Junrtxxl)  to  Dickah,  usually  oalled  the 
Hjrber  pass,  toeing  the  only  one  in  which 
much  dantrcr  is  to  be  a]»prehcn<lc<l  fnun 
banditti,  the  othcer  of  tno  escort  gave 
orders  to  his  jmrty  to  .  .  .  march  early  on 
the  next  morning.  .  .  .  Timur  tJhah,  who 
used  to  pass  the  winter  at  Peshonr  .  .  . 
never  passofl  through  the  territory  of  the 
Hybers,  without  their  attacking  his  advanced 
or  rear  gnsrd."— /Wsfar's  TraveU,  ed.  1808, 
ii.  65-66. 

18.'i6.— 

"  .  .  .  See  the  lKX)tcd  Moguls,  like  a  pack 
Of  hungry  wolves,  burst  from  thoir  desert 
lair. 

And  crowding  through  the  Buybac^a 

rocky  strait, 
Sweep  like  a  UoocU-  harrow  o'er  the  land.** 
The  Banyan  Tree,  p.  6. 
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KIDD£KPO&£,  u.p.   This  is  the 
name  of  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
left  Kmk  of  the  Hoogly,  a  little  way 
aouth  of  Fort  William,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Government  Dmkvard.  This 
ertablij^hnienl  was  formed  In  the  18th 
century  hy  Urn.  Kyd,  "after  whom," 
aaya  the  Im^ial  Gazetteer^  "  the  village 
is  named."  This  is  the  general  belief, 
and  was  mine  [H.Y.]  till  recently, 
when  I  found  from  the  chart  arid 
directions  in  the  Emluli  Pilot  of  1711 
that  the  village  of  Kidderpore  (called 
in  the  sainr  chart    Kithrreporf)  then 
occupied  the  same  position,  i.e.  iixx- 
mediately  below  **GoAaniapof«"  and 
that  intmediately  below  "(a«Mon»^//' " 
(♦'.<.  Govindpfir  and  Chatiaati  (si*- 
CUU  VT ANUTTY ). 

1711. — .  .  then  keep  Rt>unding  CkUti 
Pot  (Chitpore)  Bite  down  to  ChUtv  ^Kttt/ 
Mnt(Me  OBvTTAHllTTT).  . . .  The  Bite 

below  frVnvr  Xitporf  {(torimiuar)  la  Shoal, 
and  below  the  SnoaJ  is  no  Eildy  ;  thereforo 
from  Govcr  Napore,  you  must  stand  over  to 
the  Storboard-Sbore,  and  keep  it  aboard  till 
joa  come  up  almoet  with  the  Foiiit  opposite 
ioXiddflnr-pore, but  nokoger.  .  .  y—The 
MngKth  Pilot,  p.  65. 


KIL,  8.  Pitch  or  l)ituiiu'n.  Tarn, 
and  Mai.  kU^  Ar.  |/r,  Pe rs.  ilr  and  kll 

e.  1880.— "Tn  Persia  are  sonio  spnnfTK, 
froni  which  flows  a  kind  of  jiitoh  whiLh  in 
called  hie  (read  kir)  dico  uru  vegmi),  with 
iridch  they  smear  the  skins  in  wnich  wine  is 
eairied  and  stored." — Fn'nr  Jordan ut,  p.  10. 

c,  1560.—"  ITiese  are  pitched  with  a  bitu- 
men which  they  call  quil,  whkb  b  like 
pitch."— Ormi,  Uak.  Soo.  m 

KILLADAB,  s.  P.-H.  iiPaddr, 
from  Ar.  'a  fort.'    Tlie  com- 

mandant of  a  fort,  castle,  or  garrison. 
The  Ar.  taPa  is  always  in  India 
pronounced*  InTa.  And  it  is  possilde 
that  in  the  first  quotation  Ibn  Batnta 
has  misinterpveted  an  Indian  title  ; 
taking  it  as  from  Pers.  kilUi,  'a  key.' 
It  mav  liH  Tiotftl  with  reference  to 
iaPn  that  tins  Ar.  word  is  generally 
rei)reH>nted  in  Spanish  names  hy 
Alcala,  a  name  home  hy  nine  Sjiani.sh 
town^  entered  in  K.  Johnstone's  Index 
Otogrofkitui ;  and  in  Sicilian  ones 
hy  Ca/tUa,  e.g.  (kMOe^miy  CbttoniiMMa, 
CtdUujirone. 

c.  1340.  —  ".  .  .  Kadhi  Khfin,  Sadr-al- 
Jihan,  who  became  the  chief  of  the  Amirs, 
and  had  the  title  of  Kallt-dir,  t.e.  Keeper  of 
the  kejTB  of  the  Palace.  This  officer  was 
accustomed  to  pass  cvltv  night  at  the 
bulUn's  door;  with  the  bodyguard."— ifra 


1767.— "The  fngitlTe  garrison  ...  re- 
turned  with  500  more,  sent  by  the  KelUdar 

of  Vandiwash."— Or7w<,  ed.  1803,  ii.  217. 

1817.~"  The  following  were  the  teruM  •  •  « 
that  Ami  should  be  restored  to  its  fbnner 
governor  or  Killedar."    ->/<  //,  iii.  340. 

1829.  —  "  Arannf!^  thu  prisoners  captured  in 
the  Fort  of  Huttra-ns,  search  was  made  by  us 
for  the  Xeeledar."— iTem.  i^f  John  SUm, 
ii.  210. 

KILLA-KOTE,  s  |.1  A  comhina- 
tion  of  Ar.— P.  and  Hind,  words 
for  a  fort  (tiVa  for  JkoTa^  and  k6t% 
nsi'd  in  Western  India  to  imi)ly  t£e 
whole  fortiticatious  of  a  territory  (J?, 
Drummmd), 

KILLUT,  KILLAUT,  &c.,  s. 
Ap. — H.  kJixPat.  A  dre.ss  of  honour 
presented  bv  a  superior  on  cerenionial 
occa.sions  ;  but  the  meaning  is  often 
extended  to  the  whole  of  a  ceremonial 
present  of  that  nature,  of  whatever  it 
may  (  onsi.st.  [The  Ar.  khil-a'h  properly 
nuMus  'what  a  man  strips  from  his 
nerson.'  "There  were  (among  the 
later  Moguls)  five  d^;Tees  of  mUa% 
those  of  three,  five,  six,  or  seven 
pieces ;  or  they  might  as  a  special 
mark  of  favour  consist  of  cmtiies 
tliat  the  cni]>er()r  liad  actually  worn.* 
(See  for  further  details  Mr.  frvine  in 
J.R.A.S.,  N.S.,  July  1896,  p.  633).] 
The  word  has  in  Russian  been  ^ 
graded  to  mean  the  long  loose  gown 
which  forma  the  most  conuuon  dress 
in  Turkistan,  called  generally  by 
Sehuyler  *a  dressing-gown'  (Genu. 
SchLifrock).  See  Fraehn^  Wolga  Bui- 
garen^  p.  43. 

1411. — "Seyeral  day«  pa,«wed  in  sumptuous 
feasts.  Khil'atB  and  ^,M'rdles  <if  royal  magni- 
ficence were  distributed."— ^iMunuzdit.  in 
^b<.«r  JSEto.ziT.200. 

1673.— "Sir  George  Oxenden  hold  it.  .  .  . 
He  defended  himself  anrl  the  Merchants  so 
bravely,  that  he  had  a  CoUat  or  Seerpaw, 
(a.T.)  a  Kobe  of  Honour  Iron  Head  to  foot, 
dSmnd  him  from  the  Cheat  Mogut.'*-^Fr>/er, 

1676.—"  This  ia  the  Waidrobe,  where  the 
Royal  Garments  are  kept ;  and  from  whence 

the  King  sonds  for  tho  Calaat,  or  a  whole 
Habit  for  u  Man,  when  bo  would  honour 
any  Stranger.  .  .  ,"—Ttuemkr.  B.T.  iL  46 ; 
[e<l.  Ball,  ii.  98]. 

1774. — **A  flowered  satin  gown  wa.s 
brought  me.  and  I  was  dre.'*sed  in  it  as  a 
lthila.t."—BogU,  in  Murkham's  TiM,  25. 

1786.  —  *'  And  he  the  sa.\d  Warren  Hastings 
did  Hcnd  kellauts,  or  robos  of  honour 
(the  looet  public  and  distinguished  mode  of 
aclmoirieagiiif  OMrit  Inown  in  India)  to  the 
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Kiid  ministers  in  testimony  of  his  approbft- 
tion  of  their  services."  -Artirhf  uf  <%tr<jr 
agaitut  Ilajtingg,  in  liiirk  f^'s  Works,  vii.  2.'). 

1809. — "On  jui^'ing  a  visit  to  any  Asiatic 
PrillMi  an  inferior  receives  from  him  ii 
eonptois  dreas  of  honuur,  oonauitiDg  of  a 
Kheunii  a  robe,  a  torbau,  •  ihiMa  Mid 
sword,  with  a  string  of  pearls  to  go  round 
the  Deck."— /xf.  VaUtUiot  i.  99. 

18IS.— **On«xamiinii^tlMklMl«Bte  .  .  . 
from  the  great  Maharajnh  Madnjee  Sindi.i. 
the  serpcycb  (see  BIBPECH)  .  .  .  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Charles  Malet,  wa-  f.  ui'l  to 
be  compoied  of  falae  sioaes."— /'t/r^M,  (Jr. 
Mem.  iiTsO ;  [2Dd  ed.  ii.  418]. 

KINCOB,  s.  GoMl.nMnde.  P.^H. 
katnkhtibf  lamkktcdbf  vulgarly  kiuikJi  irab. 
The  English  is  perhaps  xrcmi  the  Guja- 
rat i,  as  in  that  language  the  last  qrUabK' 

is  sliort. 

This  word  Iuls  I'eeu  twice  iiiijtortcd 
from  the  East.  For  it  is  only  another 
form  of  the  inedii'v.il  name  of  an  E^istern 
damask  ur  brocade,  cammocca.  Thi.s 
was  taken  from  the  medieval  Persian 
and  Arabic  forms  kanJcJid  or  kitnkfnro, 

*  damasked  silk,'  and  seems  to  have 
come  to  Eurupe  in  the  13th  century. 
F.  Johnson's  Diet.  dislinguiMhes  l)e- 
tween  hnnkhtf,  slainsisk  silk  of  one 
colour,'  and  kimklui^  'damask  silk  of 
different  colours.'  And  this  again^ 
according  to  Dozv,  quoting  HofTniann, 
is  originallv  a  Cliinese  word  kin-kiin; 
in  which  doubtless  kin,  'k  'I'I/  ^.he 
first  element.  Kim  is  the  Fuhkien 
fui  Tn  of  the  word  ;  <|n.  khn-hon,  'gold- 
llower '  i  We  have  seen  kinikhiixib 
deriirad  from  Pers.  kamMw^  Mess 
sleep,'  because  such  cloth  is  rough 
and  jirevents  sleep!  This  is  a  type 
of  uuiny  etymologies.  £*'  The  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  word  supposes  tlwu 
a  man  could  not  even  dream  of  it  who 
had  not  seen  it  {kuniy  'little,'  khvxib^ 

*  dream')"  {Ywnif  AU,  Mono,  on  Silk, 
86).  Platts  and  the  Matfni.^  Gloxs.  take 
it  from  hniiy  'little,'  khwdb.  'nap.'l 
Ducange  appears  to  think  tne  word 
survived  in  the  French  moaide  (or 
mnqiutir) ;  but  if  so  the  application 
of  the  term  must  have  degenerated 
in  England.  (See  in  Dmpa't  Did. 
inwkndo,  the  form  of  which  has  sug- 
gested a  sham  stuff.) 

p.  1300. — "  Uaidoi  ydip  (vSaiftoi^ovrros,  Kal 
row  irdiT€pa  Set  aivevdaifiMvetP'  jcard  rfji' 
ifiafovftiwiff  drriTeXd^TWffir.    'E<t^^(i  w-tj- 

yXurra,  ipdour  c9  Cirtfi,  ov  diwXoKa  fUv 
«MI  pmffi^fiw  elv'BMrv  ^iffaiMir,  HKK' 


■fjtpaSjj  Kal  w(HKl\yjy." — Letter  of  Theo- 
(lorns  th"  II tjiUirenuin  to  Luciifs,  Protonotary 

and  ProtoVeetiary  of  the  Trapezuntiaas. 
In  NfiUcmd  BxtntUM,  98. 

1330.— "nieir  rlothos  are  of  Tartary  cloth, 
and  camocaa,  and  other  rich  stuffs  ofttimes 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  precioun 
BUyai»."—Book  of  the  J£ttaU  qf  tke  Qrtat 
Kaan,  in  Caihay,  246. 

c.  1340.— "You  may  reckon  iiIjm*  that  in 
fathay  yoo  get  three  or  three  aad  a  half 
piocM  of  damaaked  nlk  (eammoooa)  for  a 

.KoiiiiHK." — PrffoioUi,  tlnd.  2S*^>. 

134Z— "The  jdag  of  China  had  aent  to 
the  Sultan  100  riavee  of  both  sexes  for  600 
pieces  of  k&mkh&,  of  which  100  wore  nmde 
in  the  City  of  Ziiitun.  .  .  ." — Jhn  Itaiuta,  iv.  1. 

c.  1375.— "Thei  aetten  this  Tdole  upon 

a  Chare  with  ffret  reverence,  wel  arrayed 
with  Clothe.s  of  (Ikjld,  of  richo  Clothes  of 
Tartarye,  of  Camacaa.  and  other  precious 
Clothes.' —<!jtr  John  MaundevUl,  ed.  1866, 
p.  175. 

c.  1400.  —  "  In  kyrtle  ..f  Canimaka  kjmge 
am  I  cladde." — {.'uecntn/  Mj/stery,  163. 

1404.—".  .  .  t  qitando  m  del  quirieron 

'  j>artir  los  Einhajadorc^.  fr/o  -tir  ;»1  (iirJiM 
Uiiy  iknrmlez  una  rupa  de  camocan,  e  dnWe 
un  sombrero,  e  dixme,  que  nquello  tonuuo 
en  seAal  del  amor  ^tie  el  Tamuxbec  tenia  al 
Soflor  Rey."— Ctori>o.  4|  iTxzriti. 

1411. — "Wehavf  ni  an  amlKissador  who 
carries  you  from  us  Vimlrlia  " — Letter  from 
Kit, p.  of  Chiofi  to  Shah  Rukh,  in  .^oC.  H  Sxt, 

xiv.  21"}. 

1474.  —  "  And  the^KioK  gave  a  eigne  to 
him  that  wayted,  ooniaunding  him  to  ffiTe 

t>>  the  daunccr  a  ]>eece  of  Camocato.  And 

i  he  takin^f  thi«  |>oocti  throwe  it  about  the 
lieade  of  the  dannoer,  and  of  the  men  and 
women:  and  uj^eing  certain  wordes  in  prais- 
oug  the  King,  throwe  it  before  the  myn- 
strolls."— yo*i/a  UttrboTQ,  Tra»eii  ia  Penio, 
E.T.  Hak.  Soc.  p.  62. 

1G88.  — "  KaMovxat,  XaMOVx^'i  PsB' 

nus  serious,  sive  ox  bombvi  e  confcctm,  o*. 
more  Daniaseono  cont«xtu>,  Italis  lhimii.v», 
■  n<»Mtrisolim  Camt.K.\i^,  de  voce  dixiiim-:  iu 
(iloaa.  Mediie  l^itinit.  hcxlie  eiianiuum 
MiXiulr."  This  is  followed  by  several  quo- 
tations from  Medieval  Greek  MS8. — Du 
Canjfe,  Olot$.  Med.  ft  Inf.  Oraecitatit,  s.v. 

1718. — In  the  Spedalor  under  this  year 
tee  an  adTertisemont  of  an  '  Isabellao 
coloured  Kincob  gown  flowered  with  green 
and  gold."-CiU>d  in  Afalcolm'i  Ante£lm^ 
MaHMTs,  kc.,  1808,  p.  429. 

178S. — "Dieser  mal  warsn  too  Seitea  des 

HriintiiranK  oin  Stiick  rothcr  Kamlca  .  .  . 
uud  oine  rothe  I'fenieliaut  ;  von  St.'iten  dcr 
Braut  aber  ein  Stiick  violet  Kamka." — 
u.  t.  w. — Omelin,  Reite  durck  Siberitn^  t. 
137.188. 

1781. — "My  holiday  suit,  consisting  of  a 
flowered  Velvet  Coat  of  the  Carpet  Pattern, 
with  two  rows  of  broad  Gold  Lace,  a  rich 
Kingcob  Wai'itcoat,  and  Crimsim  Velvet 
Breeches  with  Gold  Garters,  is  now  a  butt  to 
the  abafti  of  MaoMoni  ridiaiito."— Lstler 
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from  An  Old  Country  CaptaiH.  in  India 

IT^^—" .  .  .  .  but  not  until  the  nabob's 
mother  afurcsaid  bad  engaged  to  pay  for  the 
laid  change  of  prison,  a  sum  of  £10,000  .  .  . 
•nd  Uuit  she  would  nuiMtok  the  zeiuuMk 
...  for  nseobt,  mtulhu,  olotiM,  ko,  &c. 
Jw. .  * ." — A  rtirhf  of  Charqf  atjaintt  Hattinffi, 
in  Bvrit  s  li  uris,  1852,  ni.  23. 

1809.— "Twenty  trays  of  thawb,  khMn- 
kaabs  .  .  .  were  tendond  to  m*."— Z«f. 

Vttlenlla,  i.  117. 

[1813. — Forl)C8  writes  koeilMOb,  ktCBMalH 

Or.  Mrm.  2nd  i.  311  ;  ii.  418.] 

1829. — "Tired  of  this  service  we  took 
poMeMloo  of  the  town  of  Muttra,  driving 
them  out.  Here  we  hnrl  trl'TiMM-^  plunder— 
shawls,  silks,  satins,  khemkaubs,  money, 
te."— ifcss.  ^/aU  Shigp,  i.  m. 

KINGKC&OW,  8.  A  glo68y  black 
bird^  otliennfle  called  Drongo  shrike, 

alxmt  as  large  as  ,i  -mall  jiigeoji,  with 
a  Ions  forked  tail,  Dicruriujiuicrocercut^ 
YieiUot,  found  dl  over  India.  **It 
perches  ^jenerally  on  some  Kire  1)ranch, 
whence  it  can  have  a  pood  lojk-out,  or 
the  top  of  a  house,  or  post,  or  telegraph- 
wire,  frequently  also  on  low  buwes, 
hedgBi^  raksi  or  ant-hills  "  {Jtrim), 

1883.-  ".  .  .  the  Kiag-OrOW  .  .  .  leaves 
the  wholo  bird  and  boast  tribe  far  i>ehind  in 
originality  and  force  of  character.  .  .  .  He 
doM  not  oome  into  the  house,  the  telegraph 
wire  suits  him  better.  Perched  on  it  he  can 
SCO  what  is  goin;:  on  .  .  .  drops,  V)oalc  fore- 
most, on  the  back  of  tho  kite  .  .  .  a 
bee-eater  capturing  a  goodly  moth,  and  after 
a  hot  chase,  forces  it  to  deliver  up  its  booty. " 
—The  Tribei  on  My  Frontifr,  143. 

KIOSQUE,  s.  From  the  Turki  and 
Pers.  kishk  or  kushk^'SL  pavilion,  a  villa,' 
Ac.  The  word  is  not  An^^Inoian,  nor 
i.s  it  a  word,  we  think,  at  lUl  common 

in  modern  native  use. 

e.  1350. — ''When  he  was  returned  from 
his  expedition,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
CMpit.'i!,  he  ordered  hi-  sun  f<i  Imild  him  a 
palace,  or  as  those  ]>e<>]>le  rail  it  a  kushk, 
09  the  side  of  a  river  which  runs  at  that 
MMie,  which  is  called  AigbanpQr."— ifra 
Mita,  ul  212. 

1628.— "There  is  (in  the  garden)  running 
water  whkh  issues  from  the  entrance  of  a 
grsat  MoiCfe,  or  covered  place,  wheire  one 
may  stay  to  take  the  air,  whieh  is  built  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  over  a  groat  i>ond 
which  adjoins  the  outside  of  tho  gartlen,  so 
that,  like  the  one  at  Surat,  it  senres  also 
for  the  public  use  of  the  city." — P.  delfa 
r^lle,  i.  585;  [Hak.  800. L  68]. 

KIBBEE,  KUBBEE,  s.  Hind. 
Ml,  kMa,  Skt  htt4amba,  *the  stalk 


of  a  pot-herb.'  The  stalks  of  jiulr 
(see  JOWAUB),  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

[1809.— "We  also  fell  in  with  lar^e  ricks 
of  knrbee,  the  dried  stalks  of  Bajiru  and 
Jooar,  two  inferior  kinds  of  grain  ;  an 
excellent  fodder  for  the  camels." — Brouffhtun , 
LeiUn  from  a  HakraUa  Gaa^t^  ed.  1892, 
p.  41.  • 

[1823.  —  "Ordinary  price  of  the  straw 
(kirba)  at  harreat-time  Bs.  1^  per  hondred 
dieaves.  .  .  2Vms.  Lit.  &e,  Bombttjt, 
iU.  2M.] 

KISHM,  n.p.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  railed  by 
the  Portuguese  Qnei:corne  and  the  like, 
and  sometiiues  by  our  old  travellers, 
KiAmi^  It  is  now  more  ]H)pularly 
talle<l  Jazirat-al-tainia,  in  Pers.  Jaz. 
dartiZy  'the  Long  Island'  (like  the 
Lewes),  and  the  name  of  Ki»lua  is 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  at  the 
existern  extremity,  where  .still  remains 
the  old  Portujmese  fort  taken  in  1622, 
before  which  William  Baffin  the  Navi- 
gator  fell.  But  the  oldest  name  is  the 
.still  not  quite  extinct  Brokht,  whieU 
closely  preserves  the  Greek  Oarada. 

B.C.  325. — "And  .setting  .sail  (from 
Hannozcia),  in  a  run  of  300  ttadia  they 
passed  a  desert  and  bushy  island,  and 
moored  beside  another  island  which  was 

large  and  inhabited.  The  small  demirt 
island  wa.s  named  Or^'ana  (no  doubt  (tenni, 
afterwards  tho  site  of  N.  Hormuz — see 
OBIUJS);  and  the  one  at  which  they 
andiored  'Od/wrrtt,  planted  wHh  Tines  and 
flate-jKdms,  and  with  plenty  of  com."— 
Jrrm/i,  Vo^tye  qf  ycarcku*,  cb.  xxxvii. 

1588.—"  ...  so  T  basted  with  him  in 

the  rompany  of  divers  mcn  hnt.t  ,  f  r  to  l'o 
from  Babylon  (orig.  £a6y/oH«u)  to  Caixem, 
whetice   he  enrrfed  UM  to  Ormuz,  .  . 

F.  M.  I'iiiio,  chap.  vi.  {Cogan,  p.  9). 

Y^>i.  —  "Finally,  like  a  timoroua  and 
despairing  man  ...  he  determined  to  leave 
the  city  (Onnus)  deserted,  and  to  pass  over 
to  the  Me  of  Qneizome.  That  Mead  is 

close  to  tho  mainland  of  Persia,  and  is 
within  sight  of  Ormuz  at  3  leaguos  diatsnne  ** 
— Bemw,  III.  vii.  4. 

15M. — "Then  we  dej>artcd  to  the  Isle  of 
Kais  or  Old  Hormux,  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Bxakfata,  and  some  others  of  the  (ireen 
Sea,  «.«,  in  the  Sea  of  Uormuz,  without 
being  able  to  get  any  intolligenoe."— tSitft 
'.4//,  67. 

[1600.  —  "  Qaeiziome."     See  under 
BBBHUtB. 

[162:1.  — "They  *iy  likewise  that  Orvxuz 
and  Keschiome'  are  extremely  well  fortified 
by  the  M(>^,rs:'  I\  delta  Valle^  Hak.  Soo. 
i.  188  ;  in  i.  2,  Eesom. 

[1652.-"Keckmi»he."  SeounderCONOO 
BuKDEB.] 
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1673. —  "The  next  morning  we  had 
brooght  Loft  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Island 
of  Ifiimith,  leaving  a  woody  Island  un- 
inhabited between  Umash  and  the  Bfain." 

—Fri/T,  320. 

1682.— "The  Inland  Qottizome.  or  Oael- 
mils,  or  Quizpme,  otherwfae  callea  by 

travellers  and  gobgmphors  Kechmiche,  and 
by  the  natives  Brokt.  .  .  ."—^'leiUioj,  Zee 
en  LatU'Reiae,  iL  108. 

1817.- 

"...  Viv-sos  filled  with  Kiahmee'e  golden 

wine 

And  the  red  weepings  of  the  Shinu 
vine."— Jfocra^  JIoIomimi. 

1821. — "  We  are  to  keep  a  sniall  force  at  i 
•glaihmi^  to  make  desweutH  and  destroy  boata 
and  other  means  of  maritime  ^nr,  when- 
e%'er  any  pyraptoms  of  pira^  reftp[iear." — 

£/phiruioHe,  in  L\fej  ii.  121. 

SeeaboBAMADORB. 

KISHMISH,  f .  Pers.  Small  stone- 
k'ss  raisin.s  origiiuilly  imported  from 
Persia.  Perhaps  so  called  from  tbe 
i.-l;iiid  Kif^m.  Its  vines  are  nien- 
tii)ned  bv  Arrian,  and  by  T.  Moore ! 
(See  under  SI8HM.)  [For  the  mann- 
facture  of  Ki^imiJi  in  Af^dianistan, 
see  Watt,  Eron.  Did.  VI.  pt.  iv.  284.] 

[c.  166.'').—"  Uthtc  being  the  country 
which  ]mncii>iillv  supplies  Delhi  with  these 
fniit.s.  .  .  .  Kiciunicnea,  nr  raisins,  ap- 
parently without  stones.  •  •  ." — JHernUr,  ed. 
tfoMlMe,  118.] 

1673.  — "Wo  r<freshe<l  ourselves  an  entire 
Day  at  Oa'om,  where  a  ttmall  White  Orape, 
withont  any  Stone,  was  an  excellent  Cor- 
dial .  .  .  they  are  called  Kiemas  Grapes, 
and  the  Wine  is  known  by  tbe  same  Name 
farther  than  where  they  grow."- /Vyer,  242. 

1711. — "I  could  never  meet  wkh  any  of 
the  Kiahmishes  before  thoy  were  turned. 
The.«io  are  Kai.sinn,  a  si/o  less  than  our 
Malagas,  of  the  same  Colour,  and  without 
Stonea.**- J^oelyer,  288. 

1883.— "  Kishmish,  a  ilolicious  grope,  of 
white  elongated  »hape,  abo  sniall  and  very 
sweet,  boUi  eaten  and  used  for  wine- 
making.  ^^^len  dried  this  i«  the  Sultana 
ruisin.  .  .  ." — Mixlrrn  I^erxia,  171. 

KISSMISS,  8.  Native  servant's 
word  fur  Christmas.  But  thiit  festival 
is  usually  called  Bard  rfin,  '  the  great 
dny.'  (SeeBUBBADIN.) 

KIST,  H.  Ar.  tuft.  The  yearly  land 
revenue  iu  India  is  paid  by  instalment's 
which  fall  due  at  different  periods  in 
different  part.s  of  the  country  :  each 
such  instalment  is  called  a  JLutf  or 
qnota.  [The  aetUement  of  these  in- 
stalmenta  is  iid^KuidL] 


[1767.—"  This  method  of  eoroprising  the 
whole  estimate  into  ku  narrow  a  compass 
.  .  .  will  convey  to  you  a  more  distinct 
idea  .  .  .  than  if  wo  transmitted  a  monthly 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  each  persons 
KiBtbundee."  —  Venlst,  View  of  Bmgal^ 
App.  56.1 

1809.  — "Force  was  always  rsqnisite  te 
make  him  pay  bis  Kista  or  tribttte.'*— 

WitfHlia,  i.  347. 

1810.  — "The  heavy  Kists  or  coUeotiom 
of  Bengal  are  from  August  to  September.** 

—  Wi/UaviMn,  V.  M.  ii.  498. 

1817.— "'So  desperate  a  malady,'  said 
the  President,  'reqairss  a  remedy  that 
shall  reach  ite  source.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  there 
is  no  miKle  of  eraiiicating  the  disease,  but 
by  removing  the  original  oau.se  :  and  placing 
these  distrnts,  whieh  are  pledged  for  the 
.security  (>f  the  Kists,  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  Highness 's  nianageroent.' " — A/i7i,  vi.  55. 

KITMUTGAE.  Hind,  hhidvuil- 
gdr,  from  ^r. — P.  Uiidvudy  'service,* 
therefore  *one  tendering  service.*  Tlie 
Anglo-Indian  use  is  peculiar  to  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  where  the  word 
is  habitiuilly  applied  to  a  Musukuan 
servant,  whose  duties  are  connected 
with  serving  meals  and  waiting  at 
table  under  the  Oonfiumah,  if  there 
he  one.  Kimulgar  is  a  vulgarism, 
now  perhaps  obsolete.  Tlie  word  Ls 
spelt  ijy  Hadley  in  his  Grammar  (see 
under  M00B8)  khnzmnt/fdr.  In  the 
word  khidmat,  as  in  khtVat  (see  KILLUT^ 
the  terminal  t  in  uninflei  ted  Arafnc 
lias  lung  been  dropt,  though  reUiiued 
in  the  form  in  which  these  words  havn 
got  into  foreign  tongues. 

17.'9.— The  wajres  of  a  Khedmutgar  ap- 
pear as  3  Ku|^K>o8  a  month.  —  In  Long,  p.  182. 

1765. — ".  .  .  they  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  Stinjith  JJov/ah  as  immediate 
jittendants  on  hi.s  jicrfMjn  ;  Hodjre  (see 
HADJEE)  in  capacity  of  hi-  tir-^t  Klst- 
mutgar  (or  valet)." — iiolwdl,  UUu  JivmU, 
fte.,T  80. 

1782.  -  "  I  therefore  bog  to  caution 
strangers  against  those  race  of  va^'ulMinds 
who  ply  alMut  them  under  the  dcnominft* 

tion  of  CenwwiahB  an<i  XinBntdaxs.''^ 

Letter  in  India  Chuette^,  Sept.  28. 

1784.  —  "The  Bearer  .  .  .  i»errciving  a 
quantity  of  blood  .  .  .  called  to  the  Uooka> 
burdar  and  a  Slslmntgar."— In  Sebm-Kmr^ 

i.  13. 

1810.— "The  Khedmatgar,  w  aa  he  is 

often  termed,  the  KimuUjar,  is  with  very 

few  exceptions,  a  Mu«-suhnan  ;  his  business 
is  to  .  .  .  wjiit  at  table."  —  WUlMmeom^ 

r.  jr.  L  sii 

c.  1810.— "The  Kitmutgaur,  who  had 
attended  us  from  Calcutta,  had  done  hts 
wofk,  and  made  his  harvest^  thovgh  in  no 
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very  large  way,  of  the  ^  Tazff  Wil/a«t'  or 
white  people.  ' — A/rt.  .sA'/  »,>.,rf,  A>ttiihi<Hj. 
2S3.  The  phm.<<e  in  italica  stands  for  t&zi 
WUdj/aii  (see  BILATUT),  '*fredi  or  green 
Europeans  "—GriiBlU  (q.v.). 

1815.  — *'We  .  .  .  saw  nothing  ruuiarkable 

•on  the  WAT  but  a  KhMamtgar  of  Chimnogie 
Appa,  who  was  rolling  from  Poooa  to 
Punderpoor,  in  performnnoe  of  a  tow  which 

he  made  for  a  child.  Ho  had  >»cen  a  month 
4it  it,  and  had  V>eci)ine  m  exitcrt  that  he 
went  on  snioothl}'  and  without  i^auRing,  and 
kept  ndling  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the 
road,  over  efeoitei  and  everything.  He 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  two  coai  a  day." — 
h/pkiMUmey  in  Lifr^  i.  257-8. 

1878.  —  **  We  had  aaeh  our  own  .  .  . 
Stmut^ar  or  tnble  servant.  It  is  the 
custom  in  India  for  each  iwrson  to  have  hi.s 
own  table  servant,  and  when  dining  out  to 
take  him  with  him  to  wait  behind  hu  chair." 
-Li^  in  t*«  Minima,  i.  88. 

[1889.— "Here's  the  Kbit  coming  for  the 
late  change. "—A.  Ii^i»ift  The  Gadtbys,  24.] 

ETTTYSOL,  KITSOL,  s.  Tliis 
vord  .stirvived  till  lately  in  the  In- 
<iiau  Tfiiili,  but  it  is  otherwise  long 
obeolete.  It  was  formerly  in  comnion 
use  for  'ail  mubn-lla,'  hikI  es|MHi.illy 
for  the  kind,  luade  of  l>anil)oo  and 
])aper,  imported  frcrni  China,  snch  as 
the  Eriojisli  fjishion  of  to-day  has 
Jidoptec!  to  screen  fire-places  in  summer. 
The  word  is  Portuguese,  quitn-sol, 
*l>ar-suu.'  Also  tiraaoU  occurs  in 
Sl  ot's  Jyiacourse  of  Jam,  ouoted  below 
from  Parduu.  See  also  HultiuSf  CM. 
of  Voifmiesy  in  German,  IflOS^  i.  27. 
{Mr.  SkeAt  point.s  out  that  in  Howi- 
lion's  Malay  Dirt.  (1801)  we  have, 
&v.  Pajfong:  *'A  kittasol,  somhrera," 
which  IS  ne^irer  to  the  Port,  original 
than  anv  of  the  examples  given  since 
1611.  "this  may  l>e  due  to  the  strong 
Portuguese  inflnenoe  at  Malacca.] 

M88»— **The  present  was  fortio  peeces  of 
mike  ...  a  litter  chaire  and  gnilt,  and  two 
qnitaaoles  of  alike.**— Porto**  Mtndota, 

ii.  105. 

100& — ".  .  .  Before  the  ahewee  oame, 
the  King  was  brongbt  out  vpon  a  nian*B 

shoulders,  bestriding  his  necke,  and  the 
man  holding  his  legs  before  him,  and  had 
many  rich  tyrasolee  carried  ouer  and  round 
about  him."— A'.  Sru(,  in  Purchat,  i.  181. 

1611.  — "Of  Kittaaoles  of  State  for  to 
»<hud(low  hini,  there  bee  twentie"  (in  the 
Treasury  of  Akbar). — Havokinat  in  Purchtut, 
i.  218. 

[161 1.    "QuitU  soOs  (orMBkbreroe).''— 

I'vfUr,  J^iUrt,  ii.  207.] 

1816.  — "The  China  Capt.,  Andrea  Dittis, 
retormd  from  LnnpiHrnjue  aiul  brought  me 
a  present  from  bis  brother,  viz..  1  fairo 
BtsaoD.  .  .  r-OoMt  IKsty,  i.  28. 


1648.  —  ".  .  .  above  his  head  was  borne 
two  Kippe-aolea,  or  Sun-skreens^  made  of 
Paper.  —laa  7iom^  61. 

1673.— "Little  but  rich  KitaoUa  (which 
are  the  uiuiicH  of  several  Countries  for 
Umbrelloes).  "—/ryer,  160. 

1887.— "They  (the  Aldermen  of  Madras) 

may  \ye  allowed  to  have  Kettyiola  over 
them."  —  Letter  of  Cuvrt  of  Directon^  in 
\Vktder^  i.  200. 

1690. — '*  nomen  .  .  .  vulgo  cffertur  iVHif* 
tol  .  .  ,  aliquando  |>aulo  alit«r  scribitur .  .  . 
et  utrumque  rectius  pronuntiandum  est 
Paraol  vel  potius  Partm>f  cujus  significatio 
AppelkUva  est,  i.  q.  Qnitteeid  sea  we 
Onibrfllf,  quft  in  cjilidiuribus  regionibus 
utuntur  homines  ad  caput  u  sole  tuondum." 
—  U\fde's  Preface  to  Travfh  of  AbroAam 
PeriUo/y  p.  vii.,  in  Stintug.  IHturft.  i. 

,,  "No  Man  in  India,  no  not  the 
Moguf's  Hon,  is  permitted  the  Priviledge  of 
wearing  a  Kittisal  or  Umbrella.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  the  UmlnreUa  is  sacred  to  tlis  Prince, 
apprapristsd  only  to  his  itss.'*<-0»MV<eii, 
31. 'J. 

I?.').''*.  — "  He  carries  a  Roundrt/,  or  Quit 
de  Boleil  over  your  head."— /r^.v,  .W. 

1759. — In  Expenses  of  Nawab's  entertain- 
ment at  Calcutta,  we  find  :  "A Chios ITifty. 

sol  .  .  .  Rs.  •^."—Lo>,g,  19.1. 

1761.— A  chart  of  Chittagong,  by  Barth. 
Plaisted,  marks  on  S.  side  of  Chittagong  R., 
an  umbrella-like  tree,  called  "Blttarsoli 
Tree." 

[1785.— "To  finish  the  whole,  a  Kittesaw 
(a  kind  of  umbrella)  is  suspended  not  in- 
fre<]uently  over  the  lady's  head."— />iffry, 
in  liiiM^<'d,  Kihi^f,  3nl  ed.  112.] 

1792.— "In  those  days  theKetesal,  which 
is  now  qported  by  our  very  Cooks  and  Boat- 
swaina,  was  prdhibitod,  as  I  have  heard, 
d'you  see,  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  field 
officer."- Z^«*T,  in  Madras  Courier,  May  3. 

1813. — la  the  taUe  of  exports  from  Macaou 
we  find:— 

"KittiaoUs,  large,  2,m  to  .^,000, 
do.      small,  8,000  to  10,000," 
if{»«ra,in84. 
1875.    "  Umbrellas,  Chinese  cf  paper.  OT 
XettjaoUs. '-7M<iaa  TarH, 

In  another  table  of  the  same  year 
"Chinese  paper  Kettlsols,  valuation  Rs.  30 
for  a  box  of  110,  duty  &  per  cent"  (See 
GKATTA,  BOUHDBL,  VMBBBLLA.) 

KITTYSOL  BOY,  s.  A  servant 
who  carried  an  umbrella  over  his 
master.  See  MiSbwn,  u.  68.  (See 
examples  under  BOUMIKBL) 

KUNG,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
(/iir(I/{n^)aj)plied  in  the  Malay  oonntries^ 
includiiiL,'  our  Straits  Settfeiiients,  to 
tlie  people  of  Continental  India  who 
tndft  wither,  or  are  settled  in  those 
Rgkmi^  and  to  the  deacendantB  of  tiic 
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aettlen.  Hfr.  8k€«t  remarks:  '*The 

standard  Malay  form  is  not  Kdlitt/j, 
which  is  tlie  Suiimtran  fonu,  l)iit 
KHimj  {hCliiuj  or  Kliny).  The  Malay 
use  of  the  word  is,  as  a  rule^  restricted 
to  Tamils,  but  it  is  very  rarely  used 
in  a  wider  sense."] 

The  name  is  a  form  of  Kalinga,  a 
vety  ancient  name  fur  the  region 
known  as  tlu*  "Northern  Circars," 
(a. v.),  i.e.  the  Tehigu  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  or,  to  expr^  it  otherwise 
in  geiicrnl  terms,  for  that  coast  which 
«;xteuds  fix>iu  the  Kistna  to  the 
Mahinad!.  **The  JTaltn^af"  also 
appear  frequently,  after  the  Pauranic 
fasnion,  as  an  etlinic  name  in  the  old 
Sanskrit  lists  of  races.  Kaliiuja  ajtpears 
in  the  earliest  of  Indian  inscriptions, 
viz.  in  the  edicts  of  Afeka,  and  .sneciti- 
cally  in  that  famous  edict  (XIII.)  re- 
maining in  fragments  at  Otm&r  and 
Kapurai-giri,  and  more  ( omi»letely  at 
KhalsT,  which  preserves  the  link, 
almost  unique  from  the  Indian  side, 
connecting  tlie  histories  of  India  and 
of  the  Greeks,  l>y  recording  the  names 
of  Antiuchus,  Ptolemy,  Autigouus, 
^lagas,  and  Alexander. 

Kalinga  is  a  kingdom  constantly 
mentione<I  in  the  Buddhist  and 
liifltorical  legends  of  Ceylon  ;  and  we 
find  commemoration  of  the  kin^oni 
of  Kalinga  ;md  of  the  ca))ital  city  of 
Kalingawa^ura  (tf.y.  in  Imi.  Avtifj.  iii. 
152,  X.  243).  It  was  from  a  daughter 
of  a  King  of  Kalinga  that  .sprang, 
accordiiig  to  the  MahawaiLSO,  the 
famous  Wijay*»,  the  civilizer  of  Ceylon 
and  the  founder  of  its.  ancient  royal 
race. 

KAHufp^jHitam^  a  port  of  the  Gaujam 
district,  still  preserves  like  ancient 

name  of  Kalinga,  though  its  identity 
with  the  Kalinganagara  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  not  to  oe  assumed.  The  name 
in  later,  but  still  ancient,  inscriptions 
appears  occasionally  as  Tn-Kalinqa^ 
'Hne  Three  Kalin^";  and  this 
Tiro)>ahly,  in  a  Telugu  version  M€du- 
hiilinga,  having  that  meaning,  is  the 
original  of  the  Modogalinga  of  Pliny 
in  one  of  the  j)a&s{iges  (pioted  from 
him.  (The  possible  connection  which 
ohviously  suggests  itself  *)f  flu's  name 
Trikalimja  wiUi  the  names  TUmya  and 
TilinffdnOy  ap[ilied,  at  least  since  the 
Middle  Age.s,  to  the  same  regi(Mi,  will 
U*  noticed  under  TELIMOA). 

The  coast  of  Kalinga  api>ears  to  be 
that  part  of  the  continent  whence 


commerce  with  the  Aichi|)elago  at  an 
early  date,  and  emigration  thither, 

was  njost  rife  ;  and  the  name  appears 
to  hiive  been  in  great  measure  aoopted 
in  the  Archipelago  as  the  designation 
of  India  in  general,  or  of  the  wnole  of 
the  Peninsular  nait  of  it.  Throughout 
the  book  erf  Malay  historical  legends 
called  the  Sijara  MaUiyu  the  word 
Kaling  or  Klinrj  is  used  for  India  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
southern  parts  (.see  Jnwm.  Ind.  A  rchip. 
V.  133).  And  the  statement  of  Forrest 
{Voyaae  to  Mergui  Archip.  1792,  p.  82> 
that  Macassar  ''Indostan"  was  called 
"  Neegree  Tdhuja  "  (i.e.  Natjarn  Telxnga) 
illustrates  tlie  same  thing  aiid  also  the 
substantial  identity  uf  the  names 
Teliiiga,  Kalinga. 

Tint  name  Klimj,  ajijdied  to  settlers 
of  Indian  origin,  makes  its  ap^>earance 
in  the  Portuguese  narratives  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest  of  Malacca 
(If)  11).  At  the  present  day  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  Klings  of  Singa]K)re 
come,  not  from  the  ** S^rthern  Circars," 
but  fr(»m  Tanjore,  a  ]iurely  Tamil 
district.  Ajid  thus  it  is  that  .so  ^ood 
an  authority  as  Koorda  van  Eijsiuga 
translates  Kullng  by  'Coromannel 
leople.'  They  are  either  Hindus  or 
bl»ais  (see  LUBBYE).  Tlie  latter 
class  in  British  India  never  take 
domestic  service  with  Europeans 
whilst  they  .seem  to  succeed  well 
in  that  capacity  in  Singajwre.  "In 
1876,"  writes  Dr.  Burn.  ll,  "the  head- 
.servant  at  Bekker's  great  hotel  there 
was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
Nagur  Labbais;  and  to  mv  surprise 
he  recollected  me  <is  the  hea«f  assicfant- 
collector  of  Tanjore,  which  I  had  been 
smne  ten  years  before."  The  Hindu 
Klings  apjiear  to  be  chiefly  drivers  of 
hacknev  carriajE^s  and  keepers  of 
eating-houses.  There  is  a  Siva  temple 
in  Sing;i|>ore,  which  is  served  by  FiUi- 
d&rams  (q.v.).  The  only  Brahmans 
there  in  1876  were  certain  convicts. 
It  may  1>e  noticed  that  Galingas  i» 
the  nanii'  of  a  heathen  tribe  of  (alleged) 
Malay  origin  in  the  east  of  N.  Luxou 
(Philippine  Islands). 

B.C.  e.  250.  —  "Groat  is  Kalifiga  ooa* 
•  nil  reil  })y  the  Kin^  Piyadasi,  iK'lovcd  of 
the  Dovna.  ITicrc  bare  been  hundrodi*  t»f 
thuuaanda  of  crcaturw  carried  off.  ...  On 
toamiM  it  the  King  .  .  .  haa<  immediately 
after  toe  aoqnisftion  of  KaUilga,  turned  to 
reliffion,  he  has  ixxiipiod  himself  with  ro- 
ligioD,  he  has  conceived  a  zeal  for  religion, 
he  appUee  hioself  to  the  eiwead  of  reUgion. 
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.  .  .'—Edict  XIII.  of  I'iyada-si  (/.<•.  Awka). 
nftor  M.  Senart,  in  Ind.  Ai>(i</.  x.  271. 
[And  see  V,  A.  Umifh,  Asok^r,  129  w/.] 

A.D.  W-70.— ".  .  .  multaruni(  {ue  gentium 
o«nonion  Bragmanae,  quorum  Mucco  (or 
Mhcto)  CalingM  .  .  .  gentes  Calin^j^  oiari 

Sroxiini,  et  supra  Houdaei,  Malli  qaoram 
Loot  JfaUiu,  finuque  tractus  ejus  Ganges 
«  •  .  noriMima  genie  Gangaridum  Calilic* 
amm.  Regia  Pertalis  vcxvitur  .  ,  .  Insula 
in  (range  est  magnnc  uinplitudinis  gentem 
oontinens  unam,  nuuiine  ModngtlUagUU, 

"Ab  ostio  QangiH  ad  promontorium 
OlIiavoB  et  oppidum  Dandaguda  DCXXV. 
miI.^jiawniin.*-iVMi|r,  Bkt,  Sat,  li,  18, 

"  In  Caliagis  ejuadem  Indiae  genie  quin- 
quennee  oondpere  feminaa,  octarum  ritae 
tumttm  non  «x<MdM«.' W6tV;.  yn,  Z 

c.  -160.-" In  the  land  of  Wango,  in  the 
capital  of  Waiwo^  tbera  was  formarly  a 
certain  Wango  King.  Tbm  daughter  of  the 
King  uf  K&linga  waa  tha  piinoipal  qnaen 
uf  that  monarch. 

"That  sovereign  had  a  daughter  (named 
hufiiadewi)  by  his  queen.  Fortune-tellers 
predicted  that  she  would  connect  hanelf 
with  the  king  of  aninmls  (the  lion),  fto.**— 
Mahatranso,  ch.  vi.  {Turnum;  j).  43). 

c.  550.— In  the  Brhai-SanhitA"  of  Varfi- 
bamihiia,  as  tnitnlatod  by  Pn)f.  Kern  in  the 
mf.ft.  Ai.  Soe.,  Kalinga  apiHjnrs  a.s  the  name 
<'f  a  country  in  iv.  82,  Sb,  2:n,  aiul  "the 
K^iga  "  ua  an  ethnic  name  in  ir.  461, 468, 

c.  iUO.  —  "After  having  traTalled  from 
1400  to  1500  /i,  ho  (Hwen  Thsang)  arrived 
at  the  Kingdom  of  Kielingkia  {Kaliiign). 
Cootinaoiis  foresto  and  jungles  extend  for 
many  hundreds  of  W.  The  kingdom  prf>- 
dtlMB  wild  elephants  of  a  l>la<  k  (.nluur, 
which  arc  much  valued  in  the  neighlK>uring 
realms.*  In  ancient  time*  the  kingdom  of 
Xaliaga  poesessed  a  dens*  population,  inso- 
much that  in  the  streets  shoulders  rubbed, 
and  the  naves  of  waggon-wheels  j<istlo<l  ;  if 
the  ])aasengers  hut  lifted  their  sleeves  an 
awning  of  immense  extent  wnsfonned  .  .  ." 

—  PileriKS  Bouddh.  iii.  92-93. 

c.  1045. — "  Bhishma  .'said  to  the  prince: 
'  There  formerly  eame,  on  a  visit  to  me,  a 
Brahman,  from  the  Kalian  country.  .  . 

—  yishnu  Pwrt^  in  A  WiUm*»  Worki, 
viii.  76. 

(JVOw/uif/./). 

A.D.  e.  150.  —  ".  .  .  Tp/7Xi'irTo»',  to  Kal 
tpiXiyyoy,  l\aai\flov  iv  TavTij  dXeir- 
r/Nrfpfff  \dyo¥Tai  f  (Vat  nuTfttiyiai,  koli  Kdpaxes 
Kol  }f^imKoi  XfVKoi."— Ptolemy,  vi.  2,  23. 

(a.D.  — ?).  —  (JopiH-T  (»mnt  uf  whieh  a 
summar)'  is  given,  in  which  the  ancestors  of 
the  Donors  are  Vijl^ya  Krishna  and  Siva 
Gupta   Dvfa,    monutdi   of  the  Tluree 


•  Tlie  same  br»wd  of  rlrpluintM  perhans  tluit  in 
Jiictitirjiied  on  this  part  of  the  coast  by  th«>  author 
of  the  J'eripltu,  by  whom  it  is  called  ^  Atfaap^ifTf 
Xwpo   ^povaa  •  iXi^rra    top  \ey6fjtt¥oif 


KaltngM  —Prvc.  As»  Hoc,  liengal,  1872, 
p.  171. 

A. p.  876. — .  .  a  god  aniong-^t  princijwil 
and  inferior  kings — the  chief  of  the  devotees 
of  Siva— Lord  of  Trikiainga— lord  of  the 
threepnnoipalities  of  the  Gajapati  (sea 
COSPBTIB)  Aswapati,  and  NannatL  .  . 
—  Cooprr  Urant  from  Hfor  jdbtJwmr,  in 
J.A.S.B.,  viu.  Pt.  i.  p.  484. 

c.  12th  century.  —  .  .  The  devoni 
worshipper  of  Mahe^vara,  most  venerable, 
great  ruler  of  rulers,  and  Sovereign  Lord, 
the  glory  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  King  of 
the  Three  Kalingaa,  Mah^tbhava  Gupta 
I>eva.  .  .  "—Voppa-  amhtfinm  SmnlMmtr. 
xnJ.A.S.B.  xlvi.  Pt.  i.  p.  1/7. 

"...  the  fourth  of  the  AgoMti  family, 
student  of  the  KAnea  .wction  el  the  Yajor 
Veda,  emigrant  from  Trikalinga  .  .  .  ]«y 
nanae  Kondadeva,  son  of  JUmia4;armt(."— 

{Klhuj). 

1511. — .  .  And  beyond  all  thc^ic  argu- 
ments which  the  merchants  laid  l>ef<)ro 
Afoaso  Dalboiiueniue,  he  himself  had  cer- 
tain information  that  the  principal  reajKin 
why  thus  Javaaate  {t*tf  Jau)  practised  these 
doings  was  beoaOM  he  coold  not  l»ear  that 
the  Quilins  and  (%{tim$  (see  CHETTY) 
who  were  Hindtxis  (frVwfi'<Ajc)  should  i.o  out 
of  his  jurisdiction."  —  Albooueryue.  Com- 
menUtrit$,Bak.  900.10.146. 

,,  "For  in  .Malaca,  a.**  there  was  a 
continual  trathc  of  people  of  many  tmtious, 
each   nation   maintained   ajtart  its 


customs  and  administration  of  Justice,  so 
that  there  was  in  the  city  one  BanuboA  (q  ■  v. ) 

of  the  natives,  of  Moors  and  heathen  sever- 
ally ;  a  Bcndani  of  the  foreigners  ;  a  Ben- 
dant  of  the  foreign  merchants  of  oaoh  olaas 
sererally ;  to  wit,  of  the  Chins,  of  the  Lerieos 
(LlNHdlOO  t^pleV,  of  the  people  of  Siam, 
of  Pegn.  of  tlie  (^elins,  of  the  merchants 
frtm)  vvithin  t'ajKJ  Comorin,  of  the  merchants 
of  India  (i.<.  of  the  Western  Coast),  of  the 
merchants  of  Bengala.  .  .  ." — ('"rrf^f,  ii.  253. 

5 1533.— "  Quelys.  ■  See  under  TUAN.] 
1552. — "  E  roiMirtidos  os  nosaos  em  qnad* 
rilhas  roubario  a  cidade,  et  com  quato  so 
nSo  buloo  com  as  casas  dos  Qaelina,  uem 
<los  Pegu-s,  nem  dos  .Jaos  ,  ,  — (kuUmkedo, 
iii.  208  ;  see  also  ii.  355. 

Do  Bry  terms  these  people  QolIliiiM  (HI. 
98,  kc.) 

1601.— "5.  His  Majesty  shall  rei>oi)ulato 
the  burnt  suburb  (of  Malacca)  called  C'ampo 
Clin  .  .  ."—Agreement  between  the  King 
of  Johore  aao  the  Dutch,  in  roleii^  v. 
[In  Mala^  Kamftmg  Xllag  or  Oiag^ 


'  Kling  village 

1602.  — "  Abt>ut  their  loynes  they  weare  a 
kind  of  Callico-cloth,  which  is  made  at  Clyil 
in  manner  of  u  silke  girdle." — E.  Satt,  in 

/'"ir/.aji,  i.  ltJ.5. 

1604.—"  If  it  werer  not  for  the  JSMhdar 
(see  BHABUNDEB),  the  Admirell,  and  one  or 

two  more  which  are  Clyn  nien  borne,  there 
were  no  living  for  a  Christian  among  them. 


were  no  living  for  a 
.  .  ."-/WA  1. 175. 
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160.'). — "  The  fifteenth  of  lune  here  arrived 
y<Klh"(fii  (Naooda)  Tin<ja/f,  n  Cling-nian 
from  Bauda.  ,  .  — Cuwt,  Sarit.  in  PttrthtUt 
i.886. 

1610.—"  Hlg  Majesty  nhoxM  order  that  all 
the  PortugUMM  and  Quelina  merchants  of 
San  Thomft,  who  buy  p:(xk1s  in  Malacca  and 
export  them  to  India.  San  Thomt',  and 
Bengala  »hould  pny  the  export  tiutics,  aa 
laJi 


tha  ^aTaneae  {m  Juos)  who  brimr  them  in 

87  the  import  dutiai."  —  Litro  dot 
omfiks,  318. 

1618. — See  remarks  under  Chelin^,  and, 
in  the  quotation  from  Godinho  deErodia, 
"Campon  Chelim"  and  "Chelia  of  Coro- 
mandol." 

180&— "  The  KUan  of  Weatmn  India  are 
a  nmnerons  body  of  Habometans,  and  .  .  . 

aro  iiettv  morcnnnt.s  and  shopkeepers. *' — 
W  allace^' Malay  Archip.,  ed.  1880,  p.  20. 

I,  **The  foreign  residents  in  Singa- 
|>ore  mainly  consist  of  two  rival  races  .  .  . 
viz.  Klin^  from  the  Corumandel  Coast 
of  India,  and  Chinese.  .  .  .  The  Klings 
are  tmiTersally  the  hack-carriage  (gharry) 
drivers,  and  private  groomi*  (syces),  and  they 
al«i>  nil ino]« ilize  the  ■Nva'^hiii);  < if  clothes.  ,  .  . 
But  l>edido8  thiM  cl:u4.s  there  are  KlingB  who 
.  amass  money  as  tradesmen  and  merchants, 
and  beoona  rioh."--C'o//iiu|riMocf.  MambUa  of 
a  jrahtmtitt,  268-9. 

KOBANO,  p.  Tli.^  name  (lit. 
*  greater  divuiiou')  of  a  Jajmiiese  gold 
coin,  of  the  aune  form  and  class  as 
the  ohuig  The  coin  wfi5  issued 

occasional Iv  from  l.'iBO  to  1860,  and 
its  most  usual  weight  v^iis  222  grs, 
troy.  The  shape  waa  oblong,  of  an 
average  length  of  inches  and  width 
of  1^. 

[l.W.-"  Cowpan."    See  un.ler  TAEL.  ] 

161G.— '  Aii^.  22.— Alnmt  10  a  cl.K.k  we 
<le|iarted  from  Shnjngo,  and  paid  our  ho.st 
for  the  home  a  bar  of  Cobaa  gould,  vollued 
at  Q  IBM  4  mas.  .  .  ."^Coctt't  Diary,  i.  165. 

„  Sept.  17.  —  "I  received  twn  Ixirs 
Cohan  e^>uUi  wit  h  t  w. .  ichiboo  (see  ITZEBOO) 
of  4  to  a  coban,  all  ^'oold,  of  Mr.  Eaton  to 
ix'  a>'<  o.  for  as  1  should  bava  oocanon  tu 
xxsQ  tbem."— /6uf.  176. 

1706.— "Ofitre  cea  roai^ee  il  y  a  encore 

dei*  pieces  d'or  igiron  nppelle  OOUpans,  qui 
valent  dix-neuf  ruupiea.  .  .  .  Ces  pitxws  s'ap- 
pelhuit  coupans  paroe.qa*ellea  aont  longncw, 
at  si  plates  an  on  an  pooiroit  coyptr,  at 
c'eat  par  alhmon  1^  notre  languo  qii'on  les 
ap)>ellent  ain-si." — LvH/irr,  256-7. 

1727.— "Mv  friend  took  my  advice  and 
complimented  the  Doctor  with  fire  Japan 
Cnpanga.  or  tiftv  Dutch  Dollanw"»il. 
JiomHtoH,  u.  66  i  [ed.  1744,  ii.  85]. 

1796.— *'1  fold  Koabang  (whldi  Is  no 
more  aeon  now)  used  to  makf  10  r)  x  dollars, 
1  Itaebo  making  2^  ryx  dollars." —  VaitntijH, 
IT.  856. 


17f">'^-71.  — "The  coina  current  at  Itjitavia 
are  the  following: — The  milled  l)iit<li  geld 
ducat,  which  i8  worth  6  Kil'lem  and  12 
atiTers;  the  .)!ii>au  gold  ooupangs,  of  whidb 
the  old  go  for  24  gilders,  and  iIk;  new  for 
14  gilders  and  8  stivers." — .Staivruoui,  E.T. 
1.807. 

p81S.— '*CopUIC.*'  Sea  under  MACB.] 

1880.  "Xover  give  a  Kobang  ton  oat** 
—Jap,  I'rotrrb,  in  Jiiu  Bird,  i7o67. 

KOEL,  s.    This  is  the  common 

name  in  ncntliem  lu'lia  of  luuhjuittnyit 
onetitalUf  L.  (Fam.  uf  Cuckoos^  also 
called  hBkUd  uid  ioidd.  The  name 
Lull  is  takra  from  it.^i  cry  during  the 
liiveding  scn.'«>n,  ^'kn-il,  kn-il,  increas- 
ing in  vig(iur  and  intensity  jus  il  goes 
on.  The  male  bird  has  also  another 
note,  which  Blyth  syllahles  a-  Ho- 
vdiee-ho^  or  Uo-a-a^  or  Ho-y-o,  Wlien 
it  takes  flight  it  has  vet  another  some- 
what mehxlious  amf  rich  linuid  call  ; 


icn  lint 

all  thoroughly  cuculine.*'  (/trdoti,) 

c.  1.V26.—"  Another  is  the  Eoel,  which  in 
length  may  Ihj  equal  to  the  crow,  but  in 
much  thinner.  It  ha.<t  a  kind  of  nong,  and 
ix  the  nightingale  ol  Hindustan.  It  ia 
respected  by  the  nathres  of  Binduatan  aa 
much  as  the  nightingale  is  by  lui.  It 
mhultits  gardcus  where  the  trees  are  dosa 
plaated.'^jBaAir,  p.  828. 

c.  1.'.90.  —  "TheKoyil  resembles  the  niyneh 
(oee  MYNA),  but  is  blacker,  and  has  red 
eyes  and  u  long  tail.  It  is  fabled  to  ba 
enamoured  of  the  mao,  in  the  Ramc  manner 
liS  the  nightingale." — A*/*^/*^  cd.  Gludvcitt^ 
iL  881 ;  [ad.  JwrtU,  m.  1*21  J. 

c.  ITW. — "'Le  plaisir  quecauflo  la  fralcheur 
dunt  on  jouit  aou.*i  cette  )>e1le  verdure  est 
augment^  cncora  nar  le  gaT^ouillement  dee 
oiaaanx  et  lea  cris  claint  et  pereana  da 
XMl  "-/irai^/W,  ii.  9. 

1810.— "The  XokaaUt  and  a  few  other 

birds  of  song." — Maria  OnJuum^  22. 

1888.— "Thia  same  orow-pheaaant  has  a 
>«cond  or  third  connin  called  the  Eoel, 
•.sliirli  (itjxi^it^  its  in  the  ne-t  of  tlio 

crow,  and  ha.s  it-*  youug  brought  up  by  that 
dieersditable  foMter-parant.  Now  this  bird 
nuppoees  that  it  baa  a  mnskal  voice,  and 
devotes  the  beet  part  of  the  night  to  vocal 
exorcise,  after  the  manm  rof  the  niirhtingalc. 
Vou  may  call  it  the  Indian  nightingiUc  if 
vooUke.  There  is  a  dilTeronce  however  in 
Its  song  .  .  .  when  it  gets  to  the  very  top 
of  its  pitch,  ita  vdee  cracks  and  thara  is  an 
end  of  it,  or  rather  there  un  aot,  fOT  tho 
iKjmevering  musician  beginK  again.  ... 
Uocn  not  the  .Maratha  novelist,  dwelling  OQ 
the  delights  of  a  spring  morning  in  an 
Indian  village,  tell  how  the  ab>  was  Ailed 
with  the  dulcet  melody  i)f  tba  KOSl.  the 
green  parrot,  and  the  peacock  f  "—TriOtM  vfi 
Jfy  /hMfMT,  166. 
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KOHINOR,  n.p.  Pers  Koh-i-nfiry 
*  Mountain  uf  Light ' ;  tlie  name  of 
one  of  the  most  nmious  diamonds  in 
the  WorlH.  It  was  an  itfin  in  the 
Deccan  lxx>ty  of  AUuddin  Khilji 
<dd.  1316X  and  was  titnendered  to 
Baber  (or  more  precisely  to  his  son 
Humfiyun)  oti  the  ia])ture  of  A^a 
^16S6).  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mogliul  dynasty  till  Nftdir 
extorted  it  at  Delhi  from  tin-  roii 
'oaered  Mabommed  Shah  (1739).  After 
Nsdir'i  dealh  it  eune  into  the  hands 
of  All  I  lied  Shfth,  the  founder  of  the 
Afghan  monarchy.  Shfdi  Shuja', 
Ahmed's  grandson,  liad  in  turn  to 

f[ive  it  up  to  Ranjit  Singh  when  a 
Ugitive  in  his  ditniinion.s.  On  the 
■annexation  of  tlie  Puujuli  in  1848  it 
paased  to  the  English,  and  is  now 
.itnong  the  Crown  jewels  of  En|^lund. 
Before  it  reAclied  that  position  it  ran 
through  strange  risks,  as  may  \>e  read 
in  a  most  diverting  story  told  l)y 
Boswi'tth  Smith  in  liis  Liff  of  Lord 
Lameiiu  (i.  327-8).  lu  1850-51, 
before  being  shown  at  tbe  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  it  went 
through  a  process  of  cutting  which, 
for  reasons  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
mortals,  lednced  its  weight  from  186^ 
carats  to  10(),V-  [^'"c  intere-^ting 
note  in  Ball's  Tavenu'r,  ii.  431  sofj.] 

15%.— "In  the  battle  in  which  Ibr&ym 
«M  defeated,  BikermAjit  (Ra^a  of  Owelier) 

was  sent  to  hoU.  Bikerm&jit  s  family  .  .  . 
were  at  this  moment  in  Agnu  When 
HftmAifin  arrived  ,  .  .  (ho)  did  not  permit 
them  to  \xs  plundered.  Of  their  own  free 
wOl  thoy  pre.sentod  to  HOm&iOn  a  pethktth 
(mo  PESHCUSH),  consisting  of  a  quantity 
of  jewels  and  prociovw  stonea.  Anionp  thoM 
(ine  famous  diumoiid  which  liati  V>een 
acquired  by  SultAn  Ai&eddln.  It  is  ao 
valuable  that  a  judge  of  diainonds  ralaed 
it  at  half  the  daily  expemre  of  the  whole 
worid.  It  is  about  eight  mishkahi.  .  , 
itaicr,  p.  806. 

1676.  (With  an  ongrnvinp  of  the  stnno.) 
"Thi»  diamond  bolongn  to  the  (ireat  Mtyul 
...  and  it  wei>?hs  319  ll-uU  (see  RUTTEE) 
And  a  half,  which  make  1279  and  nine 
16th8  of  onr  Carats ;  when  it  was  rough  it 
weigh 'd  907  Hut!*,  which  make  7P3earat.s." 
—Tawerniert  E.T.  u.  1-W ;  [ed.  IkUl,  ii.  mj. 

n849:— one  ef  tiie  hfMMlefewu  the 

Cohi  Noor,  known  to  he  one  of  the 
largest  diamonds  in  the  world."— AVjo^tn- 
jloMy  CVtetefi  i*  08.] 

1856.- 

"  He  (Akbar)  bears  no  weajKtn,  save  his 


dagger,  hid 


iwn  haft  in  imialin  ■wathc<i ; 
nt  Ml  that  one  feoKKu  gem, 


Moi^b^of  U|^t !  bound  witha  silken 

Upon  his  nerrone  wriit;  more  wed,  I 

ween, 

To  feel  the  rough  strap  of  his  buckler 

there."  Thf  liinmn  Trrt. 

See  also  (1876)  Browning,  Epilogue  to 

K00KB7,  8.  Hind,  k\^kr^,  [which 
originnlly  meaas  *a  twisted  skein  of 
thread,'  from  kfiknd,  'to  wind  ' ;  and 
then  anything  curvedj.  The  peculiar 
weapon  of  the  Ooorkhaa,  a  bill,  admir- 
ably  flesipied  and  p«n3ed  for  hewing 
a  Itranch  or  a  foe.  [See  engravings  iu 
Egtrton^  Handbook  of  Imian  ArrMf 
pi.  ix.] 

1793.— "It  is  in  felling  '-■nail  tree-;  Of 
ahrubs,  and  lopping  the  branches  of  othen 
for  this  purpoM  that  the  dagger  or  knife 
worn  by  every  Nefnulian,  anrl  called  khook- 
heil,  is  chiefly  employed." — Kirkpalrick'* 
Nepavly  118. 

[c.  1826.  —  "I  hear  my  friend  mcann  to 
oflfer  me  a  Cuckery."— /xi.  Vumftrrmrri',  in 
ii.  179. 

[1828.  —  "  Wo  have  seen  some  men  supplied 
with  Cookeries,  and  the  curved  knife  of  the 
Ohorka,"— .S'i-/»n«-,  ErcMrnoHt,  ii.  129.] 

1866.-"  A  denae  jungle  of  bamboo, 
thnjugh  which  we  had  to  cut  a  way,  taking 
it  by  turns  to  le.id,  and  hew  a  path  through 
the  tough  !«tem!<  with  my  'kukri,'  which 
here  proved  of  great  .■service.'"    /v/.-CW.  Tm 

K0OHKT,&  (See  OOOIonr.) 

KOONBEE,  KUNBEE,  KOOL- 
UMBEB,  n.p.     The  name  of  the 

prevalent  <'ultivatint,'  clas»<  in  Ouxerat 
and  the  Konkan,  the  KurinT  of  N. 
India.  Skt.  httuviUi.  The  Kunbi  i.-* 
the  ]Mire  Sudra,  [but  Uie  N.  India 
bnin<  li  are  beginning  to  a-ssert  a  more 
resiMictable  originl  In  the  Deccan  the 
title  diatinguianed  the  cultivator  from 
liim  who  wore  arms  and  preferred  tO 
Ik-  called  a  Mithrattn  {J/rminnmiif). 

[1596.— "The  Canarijns  and  Commbiiaa 
are  the  Ooantrimen.''— £«iunlo<ra,  Hak.  Soc. 

i.  260. 

[c.  1610. — "Tlie  natives  are  the  BnuneniS| 
Cunarins   and  Coulombins.*' — Pyrwd  de 

La.^iK  Hak.  S.K-.  ii.  Sf.. 

[1.S13.— "A  iSepoy  of  the  Mharatta  or 
Columbee  tribe."— Or.  Mrm.  2nd  ed. 
i.27.] 

KOOT,  s.    Hind.  ktU^  from  Sku 

kiixhfn,  tile  cottum  and  enittu.o  of  the 
Koinan  writers.  (See  under  PUT* 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C.  16.— 

"  Coatuxn  mollo  dnto,  et  blandi  milu  tburii 
honores." — Propertiu*,  IV.  vi.  5. 

c.  70-80. — "Odorura  caiuft  ung^uentoruni- 
que  ct  deliciaruin,  si  placet,  otinm  suiHjr- 
HtitioDia  gcaX^  emantur,  quoniam  tunc 
supplicanras  et  MtfeO."— /''t«jr,  Hid,  Sat. 
xxii.  r>(5. 

c.  bO-^.— (From  the  Sinthiu  or  Indufi) 
**  ipru^oprlfercu.  6i  K6ffr9t,  |9<AXa,  XAnof, 
pdpSot.  .  .     — Peri  plus. 

1563.— "if.  And  does  not  the  In<iian 
OOStaS  stow  in  Guaumte  K 

Ttjpoirs  in  territory  often  subject  to 
Onxamt,  t.«.  lying  between  Bengal  and  Dely 
ami  C.inilay,  I  mean  the  lands  of  Mamdou 
and  C'hitor.  .  .     — d'arria,  f.  72. 

1584.— '*  Costo  dulcc  from  Zindi  and  Cam- 
UU."— Barret,  in  ifait/.  ti.  418. 

KOOZA»  &  A  goglet,  or  pitcher 
of  porous  clay ;  corr.  of  ^Pen.  k6sa. 
Oommonly  naed  at  BomlNiy. 

[1611.--"  One  $;ick  of  coaher  to  make 
coho." — JMnetr*,  LeUer$,  i.  128.] 

1090.— "Therefore  they  eairy  about  with 

them  Kousers  or  .Tarrs  of  Water,  when  they 
go  abroad,  Ut  i|ucuch  their  thirst.  .  .  ." — 
Onn^f  295. 

[1871.— '*  Many  parta  of  India  are  cele- 
brated for  their 'Coojahs  or  eiigleta,  but  the 
finest  are  brought  from  liussorah,  licint; 
Ught,  thin,  and  porous,  made  from  a  whitish 
oby/'—iRNUcIf,  Indnhmtd.  £eon.,  MS.] 

KOSHOON,  !*.  This  is  a  term 
wkich  waa  ultet  ted  by  Tippuo  Sahib 
in  Ilia  militar}-  urganuation,  for  a 
brigade,  or  a  rcginienl  in  the  larcer 
Coutinental  use  of  that  word.  His 
Piddah  'aikar^  or  Regular  Infantry, 
was  foiiiied  into  6  Kaehahru  (see 
CUTCHEERY),  composed  in  all  of  27 
Kuihu7i9.  A  MS.  nolo  on  the  copy  of 
Kirkpatrick's  LeUen  m  the  India 
Office  Library  says  that  Knshoon  was 
properly  Skt  kinuni  or  hhauniy  *a 
grand  division  of  the  force  of  an 
Empire,  as  Ui^ed  in  the  Mahdbh^rata. 
But  the  word  adoptfl  by  'rip]M>o 
appears  to  be  Turki.  Tims  we  read 
in  Qnatrem^re's  transl.  from  Abdur- 
raz7ak  :  "He  (Slifih  Kukh)  distributed 
to  the  emirs  who  toinmanded  the 
tomdns  (corps  of  10,000),  the  koshun 
(corns  of  1000),  the  MiUh  (of  100)y  the 
deheh  (of  10),  and  even  to  llie  private 
soldiers,  [(rf-^'nts  and  rewanls"  {XoU. 
el  SzH9.  xiv.  91  ;  see  also  p.  89). 
Again  :  "  The  soldiers  of  Isfahan 
havinff  heard  of  the  amue.sty  ac- 
cordea  them,  arrived,  koshuJi  by 
koillilA."  {Ifnd.\20.)  Vamh^iy  gives 


^oshun  as  Or.  Turki  for  an  army,  a 
troop  (literally  whatever  is  composed 
of  stveral  partsX 

[17r>3.  ".  .  .  Kara-kUBhun,  are  also  foot 
solditTM  .  .  .  the  name  is  Turkish  and 
signifies  blade  guard.**— HiMWqr,  I.  pt. 

ii.  252.1 

c.  1782.— "In  the  time  of  the  decea>c*il 
Xiuvab,  the  exercises  ...  of  the  regular 
troo|w  were  .  .  .  performed,  and  the  word 
given  aeeoidiivr  to  the  French,  lyitem  .  .  . 
but  now,  the  Sultan  (Tippoo)  .  .  .  chanped 
the  miliUiry  code  .  .  .  and  altered  the 
technical  ti  rms  or  words  of  command  .  .  . 
to  words  of  the  Persian  and  Torkiih  lau- 
sruages.  .  .  .  From  the  regidnr  infantry 
5000  men  being  selected,  they  were  named 
Kuahoon,  and  the  otficer  oommandine  that 
body  was  allied  n  Sipahdar.  .  .  ."— JM.  ^ 
Tipv  Unltati,  p.  31* 

[1810.—".  .  .  «-ith  a  diTiaion  of  flvn 
regular  cushoons.  .  .        IFtMi^  JfyMur, 

reprint  18t>U,  ii.  218.] 

KOTOW,  KOWTOW,  s.  From 
the  Chinese  J^o-t'ou,  lit.  '  knock-head '  ; 
the  salutation  iised  in  China  before 
the  Eni]>cior,  his  represeutativeo^  or 
his  .synil>()l.s,  made  by  prostrations  re- 
peated a  tixed  number  of  times,  the 
forehead  touching  the  ground  at  each 
pro-stnition.  It  i.s  al.so  tised  as  tlie 
most  respectful  form  of  salutation 
from  children  to  parents,  and  from 
servants  to  maatecs  on  formal  occa- 
sions. Sir. 

This  mode  of  homage  belongs  to  old 
Pan- Asiatic  practice.  It  was  not, 
liowcver,  according  to  M.  Pauthier,  of 
indigenous  anti(^uity  at  the  Court  of 
China,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the 
ancient  BfX)k  of  Bites  of  the  Chen 
Dynasty,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  great  destroyer 
and  reorganiser,  Tsin  shi  Hwangti, 
thi-  P.uiMcr  of  the  Wall.  It  had 
certainly  become  established  by  the 
8th  century  of  our  era,  for  it  is  men* 
tioned  that  the  Amlvissjidors  who 
came  to  ('(nirt  from  the  famous  Harun- 
al-liaahid  (a.i>.  798)  had  to  j>crform  it. 
Its  nature  is  mentioned  l>y  Marco 
Polo,  and  by  the  ambas-sjidors  of  Shah 
I  Hukh  (see  1>elow).  It  was  also  the 
e.<«tab1i8he<l  ccremoitial  in  the  presence 
I  of  the  Mongol  KhanSi  and  is  described 
j  l)y  P>aber  under  ihe  name  of  knmvth. 
It  was  proltably  introduced  into  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Mongol  Princes  of 
the  hou.se  of  Hulaku,  and  it  continued 
to  be  in  use  in  tlie  time  of  Shah 
'Abbas.  The  custom  indeed  in  Bnsia 
may  possibly  have  oome  down  from 
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time  immemorial^  for,  as  the  clascucal 
qaotations  show,  it  was  of  very  ancient 
prevalence  in  that  coontiy.   But  the 

interruptions  to  Persian  monarchy  are 
jwrhaps  against  this.  In  English  the 
term,  which  was  made  familiar  by 
L(ird  Amherst's  refusjil  to  perforin  it 
at  Pekin  in  181^  is  frequently  used 
for  servile  acqnfeseence  or  adulation. 

K*0-toa-k'o-tou !  is  often  «ollo<jui- 
ally  used  for  *  Thank  you'  IE,  C. 

Either). 

c.  B.C.  484.  — "And  afterwards  when  they 
were  come  to  Sn!*a  in  the  king's  presence, 
and  the  siuurcU  ordered  them  to  fall  down 
and  do  obeiflanee,  and  wont  so  far  as  to  use 
force  to  conijx-l  them,  they  reftised,  and 
sfiid  till  V  Would  never  do  any  such  thing, 
even  m  l  re  their  heads  thrust  down  to  the 
ground,  for  it  waa  not  thdr  ensfeom  to 
worship  men,  and  they  bad  not  eome  to 
Portia  for  that  jnirpOM."  — JSRerorfoftrt,  by 
JiaxlintoM,  rii.  13<). 

e.  B.C.  464.— ''Theniiirtoclea  .  .  .  first 
meets  with  Artabanu5  the  Chiliarch,  and 
tells  him  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  wished 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king.  .  .  . 
Bat  quoth  he;  'Stnnger,  the  laws  of  men 
are  ^uriona.  .  .  .  Yon  Qreeks,  'tis  said, 
moat  admire  liberty  ami  equality,  but  to  us 
of  our  many  and  good  laws  the  beat  in  to 
honour  the  king,  and  ad<^re  him  by  prostra- 
tion, aa  the  Image  of  God,  the  Preserver  of 
all  thhigs/  .  .  .  Tliemwtoolei^  on  hearing 
these  things,  says  to  him:  'But  I,  0 
Artabanos,  .  .  .  willmyaelfobey  your  laws.' 
>  •  .**'^.PbtkHrAf  ThtMiilot.f  zxrii. 

c.  B.C.  390. — "Conon,  being  sent  by  Pliar- 
nabazus  to  the  king,  on  bis  arrival,  in 
accord.mco  with  Persian  custom,  tirst  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  ChiUaroh  Tithrauates 
who  held  the  seoond  rank  in  tiie  empire, 
and  stated  that  ho  desirod  an  intfrview  with 
the  Icing ;  for  no  one  is  n(itnittod  without 
this.  The  officer  replied:  'It  can  be  at 
onoe;  hut  oonsidar  whether  you  think  it 
best  to  have  an  faterriew,  or  to  write  the 
buslnes!)  on  which  you  como.  For  if  you 
come  into  the  presence  you  must  needs 
worship  the  king  (what  they  call  wpanamhi}. 
II  this  is  disa^^reeable  to  you  you  may 
commit  your  wishes  to  me,  without  doubt 
of  their  being  as  well  accomplixhod.'  Tliuti 
L'onon  says :  '  Indeed  it  is  not  diaaffreeable 
to  me  to  pay  the  king  any  honour  whatorer. 
Bat  I  fear  lest  1  bring  discredit  upon  my 
eity,  if  belonging  to  a  state  which  is  wont 
to  rule  over  other  nation<?  I  adopt  manners 
which  are  not  her  own,  but  those  of 
fonigners.'  Hcnco  ho  delivered  his  wishes 
in  mitiiig  to  the  officer." — Com,  Jfepot, 
Olmoa,  ctw. 

B.C.  324. — "But  he  (Alexander)  was  now 
downhearted,  and  beginning  to  be  despair- 
ing towards  the  divinity,  and  stupicious 
towards  his  friends.  Efipecially  ho 'dreaded 
Antipater  and  his  sons.  Of  these  lolas  was 
tha  Chief  Oqibaarar,  whilst  Kanader  had 


come  but  Utely.    So  the  kttmr,   - 

certain  Barbarians  prostrating  tbemselyes 

(rpt^Kwovtrrai),  a  sort  of  thing  whirh  he, 
having  been  brought  up  in  Groek  fashion, 
had  never  witnessed  before,  broke  falto  fits 
of  htoghter.  But  Alexander  in  a  rage  gript 
him  nst  hv  the  hair  with  both  hanc^, 
and  knticked  his  head  against  the  walL"— - 
Plutarch,  Aleutindtr,  Ixxiv. 

A.D.  798.—*'  In  the  14lli  year  of  Td){n> 

yuan,  the  Khrilif  Calun  {Hdruu)  sent  three 
ambassadors  tn  tho  Emperor ;  they  j>erformed 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  i>eating  the 
forehead  on  the  ground,  to  salute  the 
fimperor.  The  earner  ambassadors  from 
the  Khalifs  who  came  to  China  had  at 
first  made  difficulties  alxjut  jiorfomiing  this 
ceremony.  'I'ho  ("hinc.ic  lii.<t.iry  relates  that 
the  Mahomedans  declared  that  they  knelt 
only  to  worship  Heaven.  But  eventually, 
being  better  informed,  they  made  pcniple 
no  longer."— C/auii/,  Abregi  de  l'Hi»tutrr  df4 
Tlinnfjs,  in  Ami/att  Jvlsietns  eoac.  U»  CSWhois, 
xvi.  144. 

0.  1245.  —  **  Tartan  de  mandato  ip^ins 
principcs  snos  Baiochonoy  et  Bato  vioV'utcr 
ab  omnibus  nunciis  ad  ipsos  veoientibus 
faoiimt  adorari  cum  tripUd  genuum  flexioDe^ 
triplid  qnoqiie  oi^[>itam  suorum  in  terram 
alliirione.^'— VtaeeiU  BdlomcensU,  Spw.  Hi*- 
toriah,  1.  xxix.  cap.  74. 

1298.— "  And  when  they  are  all  seated, 
each  in  his  proper  place,  then  a  groat 
prelate  rises  and  says  with  a  l<ni'l  voice: 
'Bow  and  adore!"  And  ;us  soiin  a.s  he  has 
said  thi»,  tho  cx)mpany  bow  down  until 
their  foreheads  touch  the  earth  in  adoration 
towards  the  Emperor  as  if  he  were  a  god. 
And  this  adoration  thcv  repeat  four  tunes." 
—Mareo  Polo,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  15. 

1404.— "B  ilderonle  Testir  dos  ropas  de 

enmoctn  (fee  KINCOB),  c  la  u.sanza  era, 
qiLnidu  c.^Uxa  roupat  jionian  por  el  Seflor,  de 
fficer  un  gran  yantar,  6  despues  de  comer 
de  les  vestir  de  las  ropas,  €  entonces  de 
fincar  los  finojos  tree  veoss  in  tisrra  por 
reverMMia  del  gran  Seflor."— C!bivt)o,  §  xdL 

„  "And  the  custom  ira%  when  these 
robes  were  presented  as  from  the  Emperor, 
to  make  a  great  feast,  and  after  eatinp  to 
clothe  them  with  tho  robes,  and  then  that 
thoy  should  touch  the  ground  thne  tiuMS 
with  the  knees  to  show  great  revereooe  for 
the  Lord."— See  ifanMasi,  p.  104: 

1421.      Ilis  woiafaip  Yusuf  the 

Kau,  who  was  .  .  .  chief  of  one  df  the 
twelve  imperial  Ooondls,  came  fbnraid 
accompanied  by  several  Mus.siilmaas  ae> 
quainted  with  the  languages.  Thoy  said  to 
tho  ambassadors :  '  Kirst  prostrate  your- 
selves, and  then  touch  the  grooad  three 
times  with  your  heeds.*"— AnhuHy  fnm 
SJinJi  Ruih,  in  Cathay,  p.  ccvi. 

1. 'X)2.— "My  uncle  the  dder  Khan  cane 
three  or  four  larsangs  out  htm  Tsshkend, 

and  having  erected  an  awning,  seated  him- 
self under  it.  The  younger  Khan  advanced 
.  .  .  and  when  he  came  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  iornuh  is  to  be  performed,  he 
kodtninetineB.  .  .      Aiitf-,  108. 
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c.  lf)90.~The  kvmuli  under  Aklwir  had 
been  greatly  modified : 

His  Majesty  has  commnndod  tho  palm 
of  the  right  band  to  be  nlaced  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  the  head  to  bo  l»t'iit  downwnrd.s. 
This  mode  of  salutation,  in  the  language 
of  the  present  a|^e,  is  callM  ITonMah.**— /Ito, 
ed.  Jilorhmann,  i.  lf)8. 

Hut  for  his  position  an  the  head  of  reUgion. 
in  liis  tie'.v  faitli  ),!•  jtcrmitted,  or  ofaamed 
prostration  {»\jda)  before  him  : 

"  As  aamt  penrerae  and  dnrk-mindad  men 
look  uponproetration  as  blasphemoaa  man* 
worship,  Hu  Majesty,  from  praotical  wisdom, 
htm  onlorcd  it  t<>  l>o  discontinued  by  the 
^norent^  and  remitted  it  to  all  ranks.  .  .  . 
However,  in  the  private  ■■eembly,  when  any 
of  those  are  in  watting,  npon  whom  the  star 
of  good  fortnne  diinee,  and  they  reoeive  the 
order  of  seating  thoui.sclvc?i,  thoy  certainly 
iHirform  the  piraetration  of  gratitude  by 
oowing  down  thdr  fonheadt  to  the  emrth. ' 
—Ibid.  p.  159. 

[IdlTi.  —  .  .  Whereatt  some  ofticcn*  called 
m»t(t9ise-da  (sij-dah),  but  tho  King  anawerod 
noL  no^  in  Penian."— ^  T.  Roe,  Uak.  See. 
iTmI:  and  eeeii.  296.1 

1618.  — "The  Kiii^;  iShfih  •Al.I.fus)  halt.-d 
and  looked  at  the  Sultan,  the  latter  on  both 
kneai,  as  is  their  fashion,  near  him,  and 
advanced  his  right  foot  towards  him  to  bo 
kisned.  The  Sultan  having?  kiwod  it,  and 
touched  it  with  his  forehead  .  .  .  made  a 
circuit  round  the  king,  pas^iing  behind  him, 
and  making  way  for  hin  companiona  to  do 
the  like.  This  done  the  Sultan  eame  And 
ki<«9ed  a  second  time,  as  did  the  other,  and 
this  they  did  thna  tunaa."— />.  tUU  r«UU, 
i.  646. 

[c.  1686.»'*  Job  (Chamocic)  made  a  salam 

Koornii,  or  low  obeisance,  every  scond  step 
he  adTaiMsed."— Orm^,  FrugvietU*,  quoted  in 
TwU,  Bvlgu*  Diary,  Bak.  Soe.  iL  sovii.J 

1816. — "Lord  Amherst  put  into  my  bauds 
.  .  .  a  translation  .  .  .  by  Mr.  Murnsun  of 
m  document  reoeiTed  at  Tongchow  with 
•erne  otben  from  Chang,  containing  an 
ofBoial  deaeriplakm  of  the  oeremoniea  to  bo 
observed  at  tho  public  andionco  of  tho 
Embassador.  .  .  .  The  Knil»a.s<yidor  was  then 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Mandarins 
to  the  level  area,  where  kneeling  ...  ha  was 
nest  to  baTo  been  eonduoted  to  tne  lower  end 
of  the  hall,  where  facinp  the  u)  !><  r  part  .  .  . 
ho  Wii.-*  tt>  have  jHrfwrined  tliu  ko-tou  with 
9  prostnitiims ;  afterwards  ho  was  to  have 
been  led  out  of  the  hall,  and  having  proe- 
tratod  bfmaair  eooe  behind  the  row  of 
Mandarins,  he  was  to  have  lH.en  allowed  to 
•it  down  ;  he  was  further  tt>  have  pros- 
trated himself  with  the  attendant  Princes 
and  Mandarins  when  tho  Emperor  drank. 
Two  other  jMwtnitions  were  to  hmim  been 
nindc.  the  nnit  when  tho  milk-t>ea  wn»  pre- 
sented to  hi»n,  and  the  other  when  ho  had 
tinifhed  driukintf."  -  A7/(V<  Jo»niai  of  (Lord 
Amherst's)  Kmbtj^s^  to  China,  liiy-214. 

1S24.  —  " The  first  ambassador,  with  all  his 
following',  shall  then  perform  the  ceremonial 
of  the  three  kneelings  and  the  nine  pros- 
tratiooa ;  they  ahall  then  rise  and  be  lad 


away  in  proper  onler. " — Vernnonial  ob$frtni 
at  the  Court  of  I'tLimj  for  ih*  JUceptum 

AmlxtssdHor/,  ed.  in  Pimthirr,  192. 

IS.'i.'i.  — '•  .  .  .  The  spectacle  of  one  after 
another  of  the  aris^tocracy  of  nature  m.ikini^ 
the  kotov  to  the  aristocraqr  of  the  aooidmt. " 
— Mortinmny  AvUtbtoff.  ii.  877. 

1 8t>0.  —  " Some  Seiks,  and  a  private  in  tho 
ButTs  having  remained  behind  with  ihegrog- 
carts,  fell  Into  the  handa  of  tha  ChiPaae. 
On  the  next  morning  thev  were  bfOOgbt 
before  tho  authorities,  and  commandea  to 
perform  the  kotou.  Tlie  Sciks  nbcyed; 
tint  Moyse,  the  English  soldier,  declanng- 
tbat  bo  woold  not  iiroatrate  bimaalf  beforo 
any  Chinaman  nhve,  was  immediately 
knocke<l  u])on  the  head,  and  his  Ixxly 
thrown  ujKm  a  dunghill "  (see  China  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Time$).  This  paMsgo 
prefaoea  aoraa  noMa  llnea  by  Sir  F.  Doyn^ 
ending  : 

"  Vain  mightiest  lleets,  of  iron  framed  ; 
Vain  ttoaa  all-ahaMaring  gons ; 
Unless  proud  England  keep,  nntomed. 
The  strong  heart  of  bar  looa. 

So  let  his  name  thmu^b  Burop*  ring — 

.■V  man  of  mean  estate, 
Who  died,  as  tinn  as  Sparta's  king. 

Because  his  sotd  waa  great." 

Maemman'9  Mag.  VL  190. 

1 S76.  -  "  Nebba  mora  kvwlmr  big  paopla.'" 

—LeJaud,  46. 

IST't*.  — "  We  know  that  .John  Bull  adore* 
a  lord,  l>nt  a  man  of  Major  L'R-t range's 
social  .standing  would  scarcely  kowtOW  to 
every  shabby  little  title  to  bo  foimd  ia 
stutfv  little  rooms  in  Mayfair.">~iiSb<.  Rerinr, 
April  19,  p.  ij05. 

KOTUL,  s.  This  appoArs  to  ]>p  a 
Tiirki  word,  though  adopted  by  tho 
Afffhans.   Kotnl,  *a  Dionntain  "put,  a 

rol/  Pa  vet  do  Courteille  quotes  several 
uassagea,  iu  wliich  it  occura,  fruiu 
Uaber's  original  Turki. 

[1554.— "KbuM."    See  under  BHIMO- 

CER08. 

[1809. — "Wo  afterwards  went  on  through 
the  hills,  and  cros.«ed  two  Cotola  or  iKuues." 
—Mlph^uUme,  {ktnbui,  ed.        L  61.] 

KUBBER,  KHUBBEB,  a.  Ar.— P. 

—  H.  khiilxir,  'news,*  and  especially  &aii 
8ix)rtiiig  tfriu,  news  of  game,  e.y. 
*^There  is  iracka  khublMr  of  a  iig^r 
this  mining.'' 

("1S2S.— .  .  the  fer\-ant  informed  us 
that  there  were  somegon^^walas,  orvillagcn*, 
in  waiting,  who  had  some  khubbar  (newH 
about  tigers)  to  give  ns." — Mundp,  Pm  tmd 
Pentil  Skftck^,  ed.  1858,  p.  68.] 

1878.- "  Khabar  of  innumerable  black 
partridges  bad  boon  received."— m  IK* 
Mo/umU,  i.  159. 

1 S79.  -  "  He  will  not  tell  me  what  khabbar 
has  been  received." — '  Vanitif  lair,'  Hot, 
29,11.299. 
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KUBBE&DAUB.  Au  iuterjec- 
tional    exclamation,.  *Ta1ce  care!' 

Pers.  khabar-ddr  !  '  take  heed  I '  (see 
KDBBEB).  It  is  the  usual  cry  of 
diokidarB  to  show  that  tliey  *  are 
•wake.  [As  a  sulKstautive  it  liaa  the 
aenae  of  a  '  scout '  or  '  spy.'] 

e.  1664. — "  Each  omraA  catisoth  a  gnnnl 
to  be  kept  all  the  nlgfht  lon^,  in  his  par- 
lioalar  camp,  of  such  men  tluit  t>cr{K'tiially 
go  the  round,  and  cry  Kaber-oar,  have  n 
«un.**—Bemi€r^  E.T.  119;  [ed.  OmMe, 
889]. 

c.  1665. — "  Les  archors  crient  onsuite  a 
pleino  Uftc,  Caberdar,  e'eet  k  dire  prvoda 

gardo."— 77^«r^f.^  v,  .'kS. 

[1813.  'Inhere  is  a  stnin^c  custom  which 
prevails  at  all  Indian  court**,  of  having  a 
servant  called  a  khubur-dar,  or  newMman, 
who  is  an  admitted  spy  upon  the  chief,  about 
whoeo  person  he  is  employed."— Brtiff.'/Atow, 
Letiera  from  a  MaknUta  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  28.] 

KUHAR.  9.  Hind.  KcUidr,  fSkt. 
Aemdha  kdrn^  'one  who  carries  loads 

on,  his  8hoahlei-s '1.  The  naiiu'  of 
a  Sudra  caste  of  cultivators,  numerous 
in  Bahftr  and  the  N.W.  Proyinces, 

whose  fl|wci;iHty  is  to  carry  palankins. 
The  name  is,  therefore,  in  nianv  parts 
of  India  synonymous  with  'palankin- 
bearer,'  and  the  Hindu  IxKly -servants 
called  bearers  (q.v.)  in  the  l^enpil 
Presidency  are  generally  of  this  <  iwte. 

c.  1350. — "  It  is  the  custom  for  every 
traveller  in  India  .  .  .  also  to  hire  kahfin, 
who  carry  the  Idtcheu  furniture,  whihit 
others  cany  himself  in  the  palankin,  of 

which  wo  have  spoken,  and  carry  the  latter 
when  it  u  not  in  use."— i6;t  Jiatula,  iii.  41.'i. 

e.  106O.— '*  Bo  mfbag  he  benm  to  make 
ready  a  present,  and  Bent  for  nulbs,  rootfi, 
and  fruit,  birds  and  bcast^i,  with  the  finest 
of  fi.xh  ,  .  .  which  were  brought  by  kah&ra 
in  baaketfuls. "— ifdmdyona  of  Tuln  IMU.  by 
O^MW^  1878, «.  101.  ' 

1673.— "Ho  (the  President  of  Bombay) 
Kooa  sometimes  in  hiii  Coach,  drawn  by 
urge  Milk- white  Oxen,  flometiinfla  on  Horse- 
back, other  timea  in  Falankeens,  carried  by 
Cohora,  Muaadmen  Porters."— fryer,  08. 

1810.—"  The  Cahar,  or  nalanqvin-beazer, 
is  a  aerraat  of  peculiar  utuitj  in  a  oonntry 
where,  for  four  months,  the  intense  heat 

precludes  Euroj«jans  from  taking  much 
exercise."— H''>//ut»«<»t,  K.J/,  i.  209. 

1873.—*'  Bkui  Xikir.   A  wfdoly  spread 

ci^tc  of  rather  inferior  rank,  whosf  nccupa- 
tiuii  is  to  carry  jHt/ tu,  doH»,  water  skiiiM,  &c.  ; 
to  act  OA  Porters  .  .  .  they  eat  Hcsh  and 
dnnk  spirits :  they  are  ati  ignorant  but 
industrious  class.  Buchanan  deseribea  them 
as  of  Tolinga  descent.  .  .  ."-  Dr.  H.  V. 
Garter's  Notiett  of  CvuUa  in  BomlntM  Pru., 
quoted  in  M.  ilafi;.  iL  154. 


0 

KULA,  ELLA,  n.p.  Bininese  name 
of  a  native  of  Continental  India  ;  jukI 
hence  niisaiJtjlied  also  to  the  English 
and  otlier  Westerns  wlio  liave  come 
from  India  to  Burma ;  iu  fact  used 
generally  for  a  Weatem  foreigner. 

Tilt'  origin  of  this  term  liaa  been 
much  dcliated.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  Indian  race,  tiie  KoU;  another 
sugcpsfioii  ha.s  connected  it  with 
KcUiiuja  (see  KUNO) ;  and  a  third 
with  the  Skt  kula,  'caafce  or  tribe* : 
whilst  the  Burmese  popular  etymology 
renders  it  from  kv^  '  to  croas  «n'er,*  and 
/rt,  'to  come,'  tlierefore  *llie  people 
tliat  come  acro.ss  (the  sea).'  But  the 
true  liistory  of  the  word  has  for  tin* 
first  time  been  traced  by  Professor 
Forchhammer,  to  OoUt)  the  name 
applied  in  old  Pegu  inscrii)tiona  to 
the  Indian  Buddhist  immigrants,  a 
name  which  lie  identities  with  the 
Skt.  Gaitda,  the  ancient  name  d 
Northern  Bengal,  whence  Uie  famoos 
city  of  Gaur  (see  OOUB,  c). 

14tb  cent.— "The  UeroeeSonaaod  Uttara 
were  sent  to  Ramafllla,  whi<A  fonaa  a  nart 

of  SuvannabhQmi,  to  pn>{>agate  the  noly 
faith.  .  .  .  This  town  h  called  to  this  day 
QolSDit'ittiiiinagaraj  betMuso  of  the  many 
houses  it  contained  made  of  earth  in  the 

f;u<hi<>n  of  houses  of  the  Gk>la  people."  

Jnacr.  at  Maljfdni  near  PtfUf  in  ForthAammtr, 
u.  5. 

1798.— "lliqr  wore  still  anziona  to  know 
whf  a  peieon  consulting  his  own  amn.' ement, 
and  master  of  his  own  time,  should  walk 
fast ;  but  on  being  informe<l  that  I  was  a 
'Colar,'  or  stranger,  and  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  my  country,  they  were  recoaflHed 
to  this.  .  .  ."  -  Si/m-.i,  EmlHiMii,  p.  290. 

1855. — "His  private  dwelling  was  a  Small 
pliico  on  one  aide  of  the  court,  from  which 
the  women  peeped  out  at  the  Kal&s  ;  .  . 
-^Yuie,  MutiontotheCouriojAia  (/'hayrei), 
p.  6. 

„  "Bt  a  enriotu  self-delusion,  the 
fiurmans  wonid  seem  to  claim  that  in  theory 
at  least  they  arc  white  people.  And  wh.t't 
is  still  more  curious,  the  Bengalees  appear 
indirectly  to  admit  the  claim ;  for  our 
servaata  in  speaking  of  themselves  and 
their  countrymen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Bunnans,  c< instantly  made  use  of  the  term 
tdld  odmi—'  black  man,'  as  the  representao 
tive  of  the  Bannese  UU,  a  foreuner."— 
Ibid,  p.  87. 

Hind,  kampdfi,  cor- 
ruption  of  Knglish  ovujhiss,  and  hence 
applied  not  only  to  a  marine  or  a 
surveying  compass,  but  also  to  theo- 
doIitM,  levelling  instnunenta,  and  other- 
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elaborate  iustruiueuts  of  uWrvation, 
and  even  to  the  shaft  of  a  carriage. 

Thus  the  sextant  used  to  be  called 
tikiiufa  kampdUf  **the  3-comered  com- 

[1806.— **  Many  an  amtufng  ttory  did  I 

hmr  of  thi-j  H-diulerfuI  kiunpass.  It  i>os- 
seane<l  the  iH)wer  of  reversing  everything 
observed.  Hence  if  you  looked  through 
the  doorbeen  at  a  fort»eTerytluiig  inndo  wa« 
revvaled.  Thus  the  Feringhees  so  readily 
took  forts,  not  by  skill  i>r  by  valour,  but  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  dwr- 
hrenr—Canfm,        Orierhf,  17&] 

KUNKUR,  CONKER.  .I.-.,  s. 
Mind,  ktmkar,  'gravel.'  Am  regards  the 
<)efinition  <»f  the  word  in  Anglo-Indian 
nsage  it  is  inijH>s.siMf  to  improve  on  ■ 
Wiik)n:  **A  cuarse  kind  of  lime»toue 
found  in  the  soil,  in  hn^  tahuhir 
strata,  or  interspersed  tliroughont  the 
sMjK-rtifial  ni'iula,  in  jioflnlcs  of  various 
M/e.s,  though  usually  small."  No<lular 
kwnkur,  wherever  ii  exists,  i.s  the  usual 
material  for  ni-id  metalling,  and  as  it 
binds  when  wetted  and  rammed  iuto  a 
comuact,  hard,  and  even  vaxUnea^  it  is 
an  admirable  material  for  the  pnrpoee. 

c.  17S1. — *' Etuya  in  situated  on  a  very 
high  bank  of  the' river  Jamna.  the  cidee  of 
wnieh  consist  of  what  in  India  is  called 

concha,  wbich  is  onV'iiially  s,ind,  luit  the 
cuiistarit  action  of  the  sun  m  the  dry  season 
fonu.s  it  (ilmoet  into  a  Titrifioatkm "  (!)— 

ll<KhjfS,  110. 

1794.— "Konker  "  aM»ean  in  a  ^'otifica- 
tion  for  teuderM  in  Caloutta  Gaiette.— In 

ikton-Karr,  ii.  135. 

c.  1809. — "  Wo  cnmo  within  view  of  Tawn- 
pore.  Our  lonjr,  long  voyage  terminated 
under  a  hig^h  oonkiir  bank."— ifn.  ShuT' 

1810. — .  .  a  weaker  kind  of  lime  is 
obtained  by  burning  a  subetanoe  called 
kBBknr,  which,  at  flrst,  might  he  mletaken 
for  email  rugged  flints,  slightly  coated  with 
mM:'—Wiilum»on,  V.  M.  ii.  13. 

KXTBEEF,  KHUBBEEF,  s.  Hind, 
adopted  from  Ar,  kharlf  ('autumn').  ' 
The  crop  sown  juat  before,  or  at  the 
beginuiug  of,  the  rainy  season,  in  May 
or  June,  and  rf-qw  d  after  the  rains  in 
November — December.  Tills  includes 
rice,  maise^  the  tall  milM^  fte.  (See 
BUBBEE). 

[1824.— '"Tlio  liasis  on  which  the  fsettlo- 
menta  were  generally  founded,  wasa  measure- 
ment of  the  Khtireef,  or  tint  erofi,  when  it 
is  ent  down,  and  of  the  Rnbbee,  or  i^ocond, 
when  it  is  about  half  a  foot  high.  .  .  ."— 
JMbote,  CmtnU ItMa^  ii.  29.] 


KUBNOOL,  D.p.    The  name  of  a 
city  and  territory  in  the  Deccan,  Kwm^il 

of  the  Im^.  Gazetteer;  till  1838  a 
tributary  iNawabship ;  then  resiuucd 
on  account  of  treason  ;  and  now  since 
1858  a  collet. torate  of  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Pro^>erly  Kundanilr ;  Canonl 
of  Orhie.  Kirkuatrick  says  tliat  the 
name  A'umoo^,  KMnntml^  or  Kundnool 
(all  of  wliich  forms  seem  to  Ihi'  applied 
corruptly  to  the  place)  signifies  in  the 
language  of  that  country  'fine  spun, 
clear  tnread/  and  according  to  Mecr 
Hu.saiu  it  has  its  name  from  its  1>cauti- 
f  ul  cotton  fabrics.  But  we  presume  the 
town  must  have  existed  before  it  made 
(•r)tton  fabrics?  This  i.s  a  specimen  of 
the  stuff  that  menj  even  so  able  as 
Kirkpatriek,  sometimes  repeat  after 
tho^e  native  authorities  who  ''ought 
to  know  Ix  tter,"  as  we  are  often  told. 
fThe  Mitdrtm  Uloss.  gives  the  name  as 
fam.  kamuluy  from  kandmay  *a  mixture 
of  lamp-oil  and  burnt  straw  used  in 
greasing  cart-wheehi'aud  pro/u,  *  viUagSi* 
because  when  the  temple  at  Alampnr 
was  lieing  built,  the  wheels  of  the  carts 
were  greased  here,  and  thus  a  settjlement 
was  termed.] 

KUTTAUB,  .s.  Hind.  hiMr,  Skt. 
kattdray  *a  diigger,'  especially  a  kind  of 
dagger  jieculiar  U)  India,  having  a  solid 
blaae  of  diamond-section,  the  handle 
of  which  consists  of  two  i)arallel  ijars 
with  a  cross-piece  joining  them.  The 
hand  grips  the  cross-pin  c,  and  the  V>ar8 
pass  along  each  side  of  the  wrist.  [See 
a  drawing  in  Etjerton,,  Handbookj  Intlian 
Armtf  pi.  ix.]  Ibn  Batuta's  account 
Ls  vivid,  and  perhaps  in  the  uuU ter  of 
size  there  may  be  no  exaggeration. 
Through  the  kindness  of  OmT  Water- 
house  I  have  a  jihotolype  of  .some 
Ttavanuore  weajious  shown  at  the 
Calcutta  Exhibition  of  1883-4  ;  amuug 
them  two  great  hoMriy  with  sheaths 
made  from  the  .snouts  of  two  saw- 
!  fishes  (with  the  teeth  remaining  in). 
They  are  done  to  scale,  and  one  of 
the  M.mIc.s  i.s  20  inches  long,  tlie  other 
26.  There  is  al.so  a  plate  in  the 
Ind.  Antiq.  (vii.  193)  representing  some 
curious  weapons  nom  'the  Tai^jore 
Palace  Armoury,  among  which  are 
fciWr-hilted  daggers  evidently  of  great 
length,  though  the  entire  lengtii  is  not . 
shown.  The  ])late  accompanies  in- 
teresting notes  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse, 
who  states  the  eurioos  fact  that  many 
of  the  blades  mounted  haMr^Utbixm 
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were  of  European  manufacture,  and 
that  0116  of  these  bore  the  famous  name 

of  Andrea  Fcrara.  I  add  an  extract. 
Mr.  Walhoiise  accounts  for  tlu;  adoption 
of  these  blades  in  a  cuunLry  possess- 
ing the  far-iuned  Indian  steiil,  m  that 
the  latter  was  exce^'^ivi-ly  brittle.  The 
passage  from  Stavoriuus  detjcribes  the 
weapon,  without  giving  a  nativie  name. 
We  do  not  know  what  name  is  indicated 
by  *  belly  piercer.' 

0. 1843.— "The  tUIi^mm  cathered  roand 
him,  and  one  of  them  atabhed  him  with  a 
l^atttnu  This  in  the  name  driven  to  an 
iron  weapon  resembling  a  {)lough-share ; 
the  hand  is  inserted  into  it  so  that  the  fore- 
arm ia  shielded ;  but  tlie  blade  bejood  is 
two  cabita  in  len^,  and  a  Mow  wtth  itie 
mortal."— y&n  Batuta,  iv.  81-82. 

1442.— *<  The  blacks  of  tbiaooontiy  haVe 
the  body  nearly  naked.  ...  In  one  hand 
they  hold  an  Indian  {xn^'nnrd  (katftrah-t- 
Mindl),  and  in  the  other  a  buckler  of  ox- 
hide .  .  .  this  costurao  is  ccimmon  to  the 
}dng  and  the  bwau."'^Abdumuaai,  in 
Indk  «a  tU  XVtk         p.  17. 

e.  1526.  —  "On  the  whole  there  were  glTOn 
one  tipch&k  home  with  the  saddle,  two  pairs 
of  swords  with  the  belts,  25  seta  of  enamelled 
dsogwa  {ikanjar—aee  HANOEB),  16  ena- 
melled kitlMliB,  two  daggers  {jamdJier— 
i^cc  JUMDini)  aet  with  praBioos  eUmei."— 
Babrr,  3S8. 

[c.  1600.— In  the  list  of  the  Hoghul  arms 
we  have :  "  10.  KatArah,  price  i  R.  to  1 
Muhur."— i4»j»,  ©d.  BlockwMnn^  i.  110,  with 
an  engraving,  No.  9,  pL  xiL] 

1638. — "Les  personncs  de  quality  fiortPt 
dans  la  ceinturo  vne  sorte  darmcs,  ou  de 
poignards,  courte  et  large,  ou'ils  appollent 
gi»cla  (!)  ou  Catazre.  dont  la  nrde  et  la 
aoDt  d'or."— j/omMUb^  Furls,  1659, 

1673.— "They  go  rich  in  Attire,  with  a 
Poulard,  or  Cataixo,  at  their  girdle."— 

Fryrr,  93.  " 

1690. — .  .  which  chafes  and  ferments 
him  to  such  a  pitch  ;  that  with  a  Catarry  or 
Begonet  in  his  hands  be  first  falls  upon  those 
that  are  near  him  .  .  .  killing  and  stabbing 
as  he  goes.  .  .  ."—Otiugton,  237. 

1754.— "To  these  wereadded  an  enamelled 
dagger  (whidi  the  Indiani  eell  oattarri)  and 

two  swords  "—jr.  ^Ifladitt  in  Bamwav's 

Travdt,  a.  886. 

1768-71.— "They  (the  Mo^ls)  on  the  left 
aida  .  .  .  wear  a  weapon  which  they  crill  by 
awune  th.it  may  bo  translated  belly-purctr  ; 
it  is  about  14  inche-s  long;  broad  near  the 
hilt,  and  tapering  away  to  a  sharp  point ;  it 
is  made  of  8ne  steel;  the  handle  has,  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  catch,  which,  when  the 
weapon  is  griped  by  the  hand,  ahuta  round 
the  wrist,  and  secures  it  from  being  dropped." 
'Stamriniu,  E.T.  i.  457. 

1813.— **  After  a  short  silent  prayer,  Lul- 
labby,  in  the  praaenoe  off  all  tha  oompa^r, 

2l 


waved  his  catarra,  or  abort  dagger,  over  the 
bed  of  the  expiring  man.  .  .  .  The  patient 
oontinued  for  some  time  mr)tionle^s  :  in  half 
an  hour  his  heart  appeared  to  beat,  circula- 
tion quickened,  ...  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  hour  LuUabhy  had  effected  his  oore." 
-FotUm,  Or.  Mm,  itt.  949 ;  C2tad  ad.  iL  272; 
and  see  t.  69]. 

1856.— "The  manners  of  the  bardie  tribe 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  their  Bajpoot 
clients ;  their  dress  is  nearly  tiie  same,  but 
the  bard  seldom  appears  without  the 
'Kat&r,'  or  dacgcr,  a  representation  of 
which  is  scrawled  beside  his  signature,  and 
often  rudely  engraved  upon  his  monumental 
stone,  in  eridence  of  his  death  in  the  sacred 
duty  of  Irtgi"  {q.\.).~J--orUs,  Mt  Mm. 
ed.  1878,  pp.  559-560. 

1878. — "llie ancient  Indian  smiths  seem 
to  have  had  a  difficulty  in  hitting  on  a 
medium  between  this  highly  retined  brittle 
steel  and  a  too  soft  metal.  In  ancient 
sculptures,  as  in  Srirangam  near  Trichina- 
palli,  life-sized  figures  of  armed  men  are 
represented,  bearing  Kuttara  or  long 
daggers  of  a  peculiar  shape  ;  the  handks, 
not  so  broad  as  in  the  later  Kuttars,  are 
coTprod  with  a  long  narrow  guard,  and  the 
blades  2^  inches  broad  at  bottom,  taper 
rery  naduaUy  to  a  point  through  a  length 
of  18  tndiea,  more  than  |  of  which  is  deeply 
(diannelled  on  both  sides  with  6  converging 
grooves.  There  were  many  of  these  in  tha 
lanjor  armoury,  perfectly  corresponding . . . 
and  all  were  so  aoft  aa  to  ha  aaauy  bant.''^ 
Ind,  AnHq,  yU, 

KUZSSAJni A,  a.  Ar.^H.  MMlfia, 

or  khazdna,  *a  treasury.'  [In  Ar.  Ma- 
2hia/i,  or  khaznah,  means  'a  treasure,' 
representing  1000  kU  or  purses,  each 
worth  about  £6  fsee  BuHoHyAr.  NiyhtSy 
i.  405).]  It  is  the  usual  word  for  the 
district  and  ceueral  treaauries  in  British 
India ;  and  JAeudndU  for  the  treamier. 

1683.— "Ye  King's  Duan  (see  DEWAXJN) 

hnd  demanded  of  them  SCHX)  Rupees  on 
account  of  remaiu.s  uf  last  year's  Tallecaa 
(see  TALLICA)  .  .  .  ordering  his  Pea.sdast 
{PeshdoBly  an  assistant)  to  see  it  suddenly 
paid  in  ye  King's  Cnmima, " — Baijes, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  103. 

[1757. — "A  mint  has  been  established  in 
Calcutta  ;  continue  coining  gold  and  stiver 
into  Siccas  and  Mohurs  .  .  .  they  aball 
nas<j  current  in  the  jirovinces  of  Bengal, 
mhar  and  Orisaa.  and  bo  received  into  the 
Cadganna.  .  .  .  — Perwannah  from  JaMcr 
AtfyJOan,  in  Vertltt,  App.  146.] 

KUZZILBASH,  n.p.  Turki  lh.il- 
hdih^  'red-head.'  This  title  has  been 
since  the  of  the  Safavi  (sea 

SOPHY)  dyiiusty  in  Persia,  applied  to 
the  Peraiauized  Turka^  who  form  the 
ruling  claas  in  that  oountry,  from 
the  red  caps  which  they  wore.  The 
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class  is  also  ietU«d  ezteoBively  over 

Afghanistm.  ["At  Kabul,"  writes 
Bi'llew  (RacM  of  Afghanistan^  107), 
**he  (NSair)  left  as  diandaul,  or  *rear 
ffuard,'  a  detachment  of  12,000  of  his 
Ki/.ill>rLsli  (s(i  nanuMl  from  fli»'  red  caps 
tliey  wore),  or  Muglial  Persian  Iroojw. 
After  the  death  of  Nftdir  they  remained 
at  Kabul  as  a  military  colony,  and  their 
desceudauta  occupy  a  distinct  (quarter 
of  the  citjT,  whicn  is  called  dBtandaul 
HieBe  EjxilVuLsh  hold  their  own  ground 
here,  as  a  distinct  Persian  community 
of  tlie  Shia  persiuasion,  against  the 
native  population  of  the  Snnni  pro- 
fessi«)n.  Tlu'V  coii'^titutc  an  imjHMtant 
element  in  the  general  population  of 
the  city,  and  exercise  a  considerable 
infiuencf  in  its  local  politics.  Owing  to 
their  isolated  ])osition  and  ant;if^onism 
to  the  native  j[)oj)ulalion,  the\'  are 
fuvouralily  inclined  to  the  British 
authority."]  M.-my  of  tlieni  used  to 
take  service  with  the  Delhi  eniperora ; 
and  not  a  few  do  so  now  in  our  nontier 
cavalrj  regimoits. 

c.  1510. — "L'viuitiza  loro  k  di  portare  vna 
hsmito  zossa,  ch'auanaa  soma  la  testa 
tneno  faraoeio,  a  gnim  d*tn  ttm  (*  Hke  a  top '), 
che  dalla  parte,  ch»?  -^i  im  tto  in  t<>'i?;i,  vine 
aessarlaiga,  riatriugendosi  tuttuuia  sino  in 
dma,  et  h  filfeta  con  dcxlici  coste  gitwis  Yn 
lUto  .  .  .  m  mai  tagUnno  b«rba  ne  mos- 
taoehi.**— if.  Anffio/elh,  in  Ramutio,  u. 
f.  74. 

1  r>r>n.-  "  nitni  il  de'^orto  cho  i  sopra  il- 
Cor^u'^-iain  tinu  ii  Sarniirwiiid  .  .  .  sif^orreg'- 
ffiiino  Ifjci/  f>(ts,  cil>^  lo  l)crrctto  vordi,  lo 
quali  beaetta  verdi  sono  alcuni  Tartan 
Husolmaiii  ehe  portano  le  loro  berrette  di 
feltro  verde  ncuto,  o  cosi  wi  fanno  chianiare 
j\  ilifforontia  do  Soffiaiii  mni  capitili  noniici 
cho  siirnorekfgiaiio  la  I*orsiu,  jmr  ^itn  tic  e^si 
Muauimani,  i  quali  portauo  le  berrette  rosse, 
qnali  bemtte  vanu  •  rosM,  hanno  continna- 
mente  hauuta  fra  se  (^terra  crudelissima  per 
causa  di  diversity  di  opinione  nella  loro 
roliiyriono."  -CVi<i;7f7i  Mnti^l,  in  Ruitnnlo,  ii. 
f.  16r.  "Beyond  tho  desert  alwvo  Coraa- 
aam,  as  far  as  Samarkand  and  the  idolatrous 
cities,  the  YeshUbat  {leteiibtu)  or  'Green- 
caps,'  are  predominant.  These  Green-caps 
are  certain  Muisulman  Tartar-^  vvhu  wear 
pointed  caps  of  green  felt,  and  they  are  so 
oalled  to  distinguish  them  from  their  chief 
enemies  the  Suffiana,  who  are  predominant 
in  Persia,  who  are  indeed  also  Musulmaus, 
hot  who  wear  red  caps." 

1574. — "These  Persians  are  also  called 
Rfd  Turli,  which  I  believe  ii  bec;iiii»o  thoy 
have  behind  on  their  Turbant^,  Red  Marks, 
aa  Ck)tton  Ribbands  kc.  with  Ked  Brimi, 
whereby  they  are  soon  disoeraed  from  other 
Nations."— Aain/Y)//,  173. 

lflQ6.~"Oocelh>Tai,  who  are  the  aoldien 


whom  they 
f.  143. 


highly.' 


1653.—"  le  viait^  lo  keaelbache  qui  y 
oommande  vne  petite  furteresse,  duquel  ie 
receu  beauooup  de  cirilitez." — Ik  La  Jtoml' 
laye-fe-Omtt^  ea.  1057,  pp.  284.6. 

, ,  "  Eeselbache  eKt  vn  mot  compoetf 
do  KimI,  q^ui  .signitie  rouge,  et  6iicAa,  teite^ 
corome  qui  diroit  teete  rooge,  et  par  ee 
terme  a'entendent  lea  gens  de  guerre  de 
Por^e,  2i  cause  du  bonnet  de  Sophi  qui  e«t 
roui^o. "  — /'i'<i.  545. 

1673.— "Those  who  compose  the  Main 
Body  of  the  Caraby,  are  the  Cuile-Baaheea, 

or  with  us  tho  Chevaliers."— /V*/<r,  SM* 
Fryer  also  writes  CusMlbath  (Index). 

1815.--'*  The  nven  Torkieh  tribei,  who 

had  been  tho  chief  promoters  of  hia  (Ismail's) 
glory  and  succosi^,  were  distinguished  by  a 
particular  dreas ;  they  wore  a  red  cap,  from 
which  they  reoeiTed  the  Turldah  name  of 
Evwlhaidi,  or  'golden  heada,'  whioh  hai 
descended  to  their  posterity.  — JfoloolM, 
II.  of  Persia,  ii.  602-3. 

1S2S.— "The  KonUbaah,  a  Tale  of  Khor- 

avin.    By  James  Baillio  Frnser." 

1S83. — "  For  there  are  rats  and  rat"»,  and 
a  man  of  avenif^e  capacity  may  as  well 
hope  to  distin^ish  scientitically  between 
Ghilzais,  Kuki  Kheyls,  Ivojj^ar  Maliks, 
Shij.'\vals,  Ghazis,  Jemilchis,  Hazaras, 
Lu^aris,  Wardaka,  Mandozai:^,  LcpeU 
Gnflin,  and  ^^idlKllfthtf.  aa  to  master  the 
division  of  the  great  laoe  cf  rata." — 2W6€i 
on  My  Frontier,  15. 

KYFE,  n.  One  often  nn-.-ts  with 
this  word  (Ar.  kaif)  in  books  about  the 
Levant^  to  ittdi^te  the  absolute  eigoy- 
lurnt  of  the  dolce  far  nietUi,  Though 
it  is  in  the  Hindustani  dictionaries,  we 
never  remember  to  have  heard  it  use<l 
in  India  ;  but  the  tirst  (luotation  below 
.shows  that  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  use  in 
Western  India,  in  sonathing  like  the 
Turkish  aenae.  The  proi)er  meaning 
of  the  Ar.  word  is  'how?'  'in  what 
manner?'  the  secondary  is  'partial 
intoxication.'  This  looks  almost  like 
a  parallel  to  the  l^lish  vulgar  slang 
(»f 'how  corned  von  so?'  But  in  fact 
a  man's  kaif  is  his  *  howness,'  i.e.  what 
pleases  him,  his  humour;  and  this 
j>ass(-«  into  the  sense  of  gaiety  caused 

1)V  /i(ts}u.sh,  &c. 

1S08.— ".  .  .  a  kind  of  conftetio  Japonitm 
Uwded  Willi  opium,  Odnia  or  Bang,  mad 
c  insinjr  keif,  or  the  first  deprree  <>f  intoxica- 
tion, lulling  the  senses  and  dis^Kwing  to 

aiOOp.  "A*  MKMMIIIB* 

K70UNO,  s.  Burm.  kj/aung,  A 
Buddhist  mousstory.   The  term  is  not 

employed  by  Padre  Sangermano,  who 
uses  hM»  a  word,  he  says^  used  by  the 
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Portuguese  in  India  (p.  88).    I  cannot 

■explain  it.    [See  BAO.J 

1799.— "The  Idoaxns  or  convents  of  the 
RhahaariH  are  different  in  their  stnicturo 
from  ooamon  booaes.  And  muob  resemble 
tbe  Mvhiteotnra  of  ta*  CSilneie ;  they  are 

mndo  entirely  of  w(X)d  ;  the  nxif  is  com 
{kkhkI  of  different  stages,  suupurt«d  by 

K7THEE,  8.  Hind.  Kniih'i.  A 
form  of  cursive  Nagari  character,  used 
by  Bmiya.s  in  rJangetic  India.  It 
is  from  Kdi/ath  (SkU  Kdyattiui)^  a 
member  of  m  writer-caste. 


L 


LAO>  a.    Hind.  Idlck,  from  Skt. 

JdJcihd,  for  rirksjur.  The  resinous  in- 
crustation produced  on  certain  trees 
<of  which  the  dhdk  (see  DHAWK)  is 
one,  but  chiefly  Peepul,  and  kJumtm 
\ktuium,  l-iifiimh],  i.f.  Srlil'  ichera  hijuijay 
trijuga)  hy  tiie  puncture  uf  the  Lac 
insect  (Coeetu  Lacca^  L.).  See  Roxlmrqh, 
in  Vol.  III.  Ra.f  384  teqq;  Tanfl  a 
full  list  of  the  trees  on  wnica  the 
inaect  feediL  in  Watty  Eeon.  Did.  ii. 
410  ieq.].  Tlw  incruBtation  contains 
60  to  70  j»er  cent,  of  re.sinous  tar,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  dark  red  colouring 
matter  from  which  is  manufactured 
laC'dye.  The  mat^^rial  in  its  original 
<^de  form  is  called  ttick-lac:  when 
boiled  in  water  it  loses  its  red  colour, 
and  is  tlien  termed  ued-ltir ;  the 
melted  claritie*!  .substance,  after  the 
extraction  (»f  the  dye,  is  turned  out 
in  thin  irregular  laminae  called  sJiell- 
lac.  This  is  u.sed  to  make  sealing-wax, 
in  the  fabrication  of  varnishes,  and 
very  largely  as  a  stiffening  for  men's 
liats. 

Though  Idk  l>ears  the  same  setise  in 
Persian,  and  Utk  or  Ink  are  iLsed  in 
modern  Arabic  for  sealing-wax,  it 
would  appear  from  Dn/y  (Glos.,  yp. 
295<&  and  OoMerlingeiif  67),  that 
identical  or  a]»])roximate  forma  are 
used  in  various  Arabic-speaking  regions 
for  a  variety  of  8ul>stances  giving  a  red 
dve,  including  the  coccus  Utcis  or 
Kmnea.  Still,  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  in  India  the  won!  w.is 
applied  otherwise  than  to  the  Uie  of 
our  heading.  (Qaitaa  says  that  the 


Arabs  called  it  loc-snmniri,  Mac  of 
Sumatra ' ;  prol)ably  because  the  Pegu 
lac  was  brought  to  tJie  ports  .of 
Sumatni,  and  jturclirLsed  there.)  And 
this  the  term  in  the  PeripLus  seems 
imquestionably  to  indicate ;  whilst  it 
is  proljable  that  the  passage  quoted 
from  Aelian  is  a  much  misconceived 
account  of  the  product.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  absord  as  De  Monfiut's 
account  below.  Tlie  English  word 
Uike  for  a  certain  red  colour  is  from 
this.  So  also  are  lacquer  and  lackered 
ware,  becanse  lac  is  used  in  soniA  of  the 
varnishes  with  which  such  ware  it 
prej>ared. 

c.  A.D.  80-90. — These  articles  are  imported 
(to  the  ports  of  Barbarici,  ou  the  W.  of  tbe 
Red  Sea)  from  the  interior  parts  of  Ari.ak5: — 

^Sijpos  'IvdiKos  Kal  cro/iUMa  (Indian 
iroD  and  steel) 

•        •        *        ♦  • 

/'en plus,  §  6. 

c.  250. — "There  are  produced  in  India 
animals  of  the  size  of  a  l>eetlo,  of  a  red 
eoliHir,  antl  if  ym  sjiw  thoni  for  the  first 
time  3'ou  would  compare  them  to  cinnabar. 
They  have  very  leng  legs,  and  are  soft  to 
the  touch  ;  tbey  are  produced  on  tbe  trees 
that  lioar  fffctnm,  and  they  feed  on  tbe 
fruit  of  these.  The  Indians  catch  them 
ami  cni-sh  them,  and  with  theno  dye  their 
red  clonics,  and  the  tunica  under  tbeee,  and 
every  thing  else  tbat  tbey  wish  to  turn  to 
this  oolour,  and  to  dye.  And  this  kind  of 
clothing  is  carried  aim  to  the  Kin^  of 
Persia.  — AttieM^  de  A'al.  Animal,  iv.  4t>. 

e.  194S.— "Hie  noHoe  of  bum  in  Pegolotti 

is  in  parts  verv  difficult  to  tninslate,  and 
we  do  not  feol  al»solutely  certain  that  it 
rofcrx  to  the  Indian  product,  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  ao.  Tbui^  after  ezpudning 
tbat  there  are  two  els— ee  of  laemt  the  mo- 
fttra  and  acrlni,  or  ripe  and  unripe,  he  goes 
on  :  "  It  is  produced  attached  to  stalks,  t.f. 
to  the  bnmches  of  ahnibs,  hut  it  ought  to 
be  clear  from  staUu^  and  eartbjr  dust)  and 
sand,  and  from  eonfwre  (f).  Hw  stalks  art 
the  twips  of  the  wood  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  rD.iltfrr  or  _figs,  as  the  Oatalann 
call  tln  iii,  are  (  (HnjKwed  of  the  dust  of  the 
tbing,  which  when  it  is  fresb  heaps  together 
and  nardens  like  pitch ;  only  that  pitch  is 
black,  and  those  Cfff'Tr  or  fiir-i  are  rod  and 
of  the  colour  of  uiiripc  lacca.  And  more  of 
thfve  i-t><iti»'r<  is  found  in  the  unripe  than  the 
lacca,"  and  ao  on. — Dtlla  htdmA^  iii. 

1510. — "There  als<j  trrow^  a  very  l.irpc 
quantity  of  lacca  (or  lacra)  for  making 
rad  colour,  and  tbe  tree  of  this  is  formed 
like  our  trees  wbieh  pcodooe  walants." — 
Varthrmoy  238. 

1516.— *' Here  (in  Psgn)  thej  load  much 
fine  laquar,  which  grows  m  the  eoaiit«7.'*<— 
Beurboaot  £iMO»  Aad*^  806. 
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1619.— "And  because  ho  hud  it  much  in 
charge  to  get  all  tho  /w  (alacre)  that  he 
ocmld,  th«  fforenior  knowing  through  infor- 
mation of  uie  nMMhantfl  that  much  came  to 

the  Coast  of  Choromandcl  by  tho  shijw  of 
Pegu  and  Martabau  that  frequented  that 
oowk  .  .  ."—Coma,  ii.  &07. 

1663.— "Now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the 
lacre,  of  which  so  much  is  consumed  in  thia 
country  in  closing  letter;*,  und  for  other  scab, 
in  tho  ]'l;ico  i  f  \\.\\."—(Jarcut,  f.  Il2v. 

1  .'.S'-i. — ' '  Laker  i«  a  kinde  of  giun  that  pro- 
cedoth  of  the  ant."— OufftAMfot  tr.  by  N.L., 
f.  33. 

c.  1590.— (Recipe  for Lae  ramtsh).  "lac 

13  used  for  Jii(/hs  (see  CHICK,  a).  If  red, 
4  jCT-  of  lac,  and  1  .«.  of  vermilion  ;  if  yellow, 
4  g.  of  lac,  nnd^  1  s,  wmttJk."— iilii,  ed. 
Blochmann,  i.  2*26. 

1615.— "In  this  Hand  (Ooa)  in  the  hard 
Wax*  made  (which  we  call  Si«inish  Waxe), 
and  is  made  in  tho  manner  following.  They 
indloM  a  lan?e  plotte  of  ground,  with  a 
little  trench  tilled  with  water ;  then  they 
eticke  up  a  great  nuuilwr  of  small  stftues 
▼pon  the  sayd  plot,  that  being  done  they 
llring  thither  a  aort  of  pismires,  farro  biggar 
than  oars,  wUeh  beeing  debar'd  by  the  water 
to  is.'^ue  out,  arc  constrained  to  retire  them- 
selves vi.p<m  tho  ."aid  staues,  where  they 
are  kil'd  with  the  Hcato  d!  the  Sunnc,  and 
thereof  it  is  that  Lacka  is  made."— 
Mvi^arU  85-S6. 

c.  1610.  — "  .  .  .  Vne  matiif  re  do  Wtetc 
londe,  vemio,  et  laoree,  qui  est  vne  ouuraffo 
de  ces  islcK."— PyiW  tfe  XaM/»  i.  127 ;  [Hm. 
Soc.  L  170]. 

1627. —  "Lac  i-s  a  i^tnuige  drugge,  made 
certain  winged  Pismires  of  the  gumme 
Xrees,"— /'urr/itw,  Pihjruiuvjf,  f)69. 
1644.— "There  are  in  the  territories  of 
tho  Afoyor,  besides  those  thin^rs  Tiicnti..iic<i, 
Other  articlee  of  tiade,  such  as  Laore,  both 
the  insect  lacre  and  tho  cake**  {defurm^ 
e  (ir  jxtsfa).  — Fiorarro,  AfS. 

1663.— "In  one  of  those  Halls  you  .«ihall 
find  Embroideirers  ...  in  another  vou  shall 
see  fluldsmiths  ...  in  a  fourth  Workmen 
in  Lacca."— ^'T-nirr  E.T.  83 ;  [ed.  CoMtable, 
259]. 

1727.— "Their  lackt  or  jaaou'd  Ware  is 
without  any  Doubt  the  best  m  the  Worid." 
—if.  BamOUm,  n,  806;  [ed.  1744]. 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS,  np. 
Probably  Skt  LakhdHipa,  •100,000 

Islands ' ;  a  naiiu'  liowevor  wliidi 
would  aj  much  better  to  the 
Maldives,  for  the  former  are  not 
nally  very  numerous.  There  is  not, 
we  suspert,  any  auci^'Tit  or  cerUiin 
native  source  for  the  name  us  speeili- 
caJly  applied  to  the  northern  gn)U|i  of 
islands.  Barhosa,  the  olde.st  autliority 
we  know  as  uieutiuuing  the  group 
(1516),  calls  them  MakmSiva,  ana  the 
Maldives  Pdianditm,  Several  of  the 


individual  islands  are  uientioned  in 
the  Tuhfat'Ol-Majdhidln  (E.T.  by 
Koiphnd'ion,  pp.  150-52),  the  ltoujv 
itself  being  called  "the  ishin(h»  of 
Malabar." 

LACK,  8.  One  hundred  thousand, 
and  especially  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial  100,000  Runees,  in  the  days 
of  better  exchange  the  equivalent  of 
£10,000.  Uiud.  Idkh^  lak,  &c.,  from 
Skt  Idbafto,  used  (see  bdow)  in  the 
8anu>  .sense,  hut  which  appears  to  have 
originally  meant  ,  "a  mark."  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  t«rm 
does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  Skt. 
works.  Thus  in  the  TaIar>ihJrn  lirdh- 
mandf  a  complete  series  oi  the  higher 
numerical  terms  is  given.  After  Ada 
(10),  mhasra  (lOOO),  comes  nyuta 
(10,000),  prayuta  {now  a  milliou), 
jiiynta  [noio  also  a  millionX  a/ihuaa 
(100  millions),  nyarbw^n  (not  now 
U8<^d),  nikhania  (do.),  and  pctdtna  (now 
10,000  millious).  Lakiha  is  therefore  a 
modem  substitute  for  prayuta,  and 
the  .series  has  In^en  expanded.  Tlii'* 
was  probably  done  by  the  Indian 
a.stronomers  l>etween  the  5ih  and  10th 
centuries  A.  1 1 

The  word  luis  been  adopted  in 
the  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  oilier 
lan^iages'  of  the  Archipelago.  But 
it  IS  remarkable  that  in  all  of  this 
elaas  of  languages  which  have  adopt^^i 
the  word  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
10,000  instead  of  100,000  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Lanipnngs  f)f 
i  Sumatra,  who  u.se  it  correctly.  {I'nur. 
I  furd).  (See  CBOBB.) 
I  We  t;ht»uld  observe  that  thoni,'li  a 
1(11%  used  abstjlutely  for  a  sum  oi 
money,  in  modem  times  always  implies 
rupees,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Akbar  and 
hi.s  imnudiate  successors  the  revenue 
was  settled  and  reckoned  in  lak$  of 
dams  (q.v.).    Thus  : 

c.  1594.— "In  the  40th  year  of  bis 
roajesty'8  reign  (Akbar's),  his  dominions 
consisted  of  105  Sirear.*,  sulMlivided  into 
2787  KtubcJit  (toe  CnSBAH),  tho  revenue 
of  which  ho  settled  ior  ten  ycjirs,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  3  Arr^,  62  Vr'ore^  97  Lacks, 
55,246  Danu,  .  .  "—Aveen,  ed.  Olodwin, 
it  1 ;  [ed.  JarrtU,  iL  115]. 

At  Ormux  again  we  find  another 
lack  in  vogtie,  of  which  the  unit  was 
a]nttirently  the  dlmir^  not  the  old  gold 
coin,  but  a  detente  dlntfr  of  small 
value.  Thus : 
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.  1554. — "(Money  of  Onniu). — A  Itqijit  is 
oqairalent  to  50  pordaoa  of  fodis,  which  is 
called  Miai]  money,'  |and  this  lr>fue  ia  not 
a  coin  but  a  number  by  which  they  reckon 
At  Ormuz):  and  MWh  of  these  pardaus  ia 
•qual  to  2  OMMUilld  Mch  atar  to  10  fadi$, 
«ach  fodi  to  100  dinany  and  after  this 
fashion  they  oaloulate  in  the  books  of  tho 
Ciutum-hoOM.  .  .  ."— i.V)f«^r,  L>/rro  doi 
Petot,  kc.,  ill  SMdiot,  25. 

Hero  the  azar  is  the  Poniao  haxAr  or 
1000  (dindrs) ;  the  fodi  Ven.  mi  or  100 
Olimlrt) ;  the  leque  or  lak,  100,000  (fluKtrs)  ; 
and  the  tomdn.  (see  TOMAUN),  which  does 
not  appear  iMie^  is  10,000  {Uminy. 

c.  1300.— "They  went  to  the  A'lfirs  tent, 
killed  hira,  and  came  Imck  into  tlio  town, 
whence  they  carried  off  money  l>elonffing  to 
tho  Sultan  uniountinff  to  12  laka.  The  lak 
ifl  a  mm  of  1 00,000 mlTer)tfiiidrf,  equivalent 
to  10.000  Indian  sold  dMbv."— A»  BatutOt 
iii.  106. 

c.  1340.-"  The  Snltaa  diatribatea  daily 
two  lUcs  in  alms,  never  lora  ;  a  sum  of 
which  the  equivalent  in  money  of  Epypt  and 
Syria  would  Iks  160,000  pieces  of  silver."  - 
itAUi^uddui  JJimuhki,  in  XfUet  and  JSxU., 
xm,l9SL 

In  these  examples  from  Pinto  the 

Avord  is  used  ajiart  from  money,  in  the 
Malay  form,  but  not  in  the  Malay 

.sense  of  10,000 : 

c.  1640. — "The  old  man  desiring  to  aatis- 
fie  Antonio  ih  Faria'i  demand,  .S'lV,  said  he 
•  ,  ,  IKe  chroKulet  qf  Ouuc  time*  ef^rntf 
.kvw  in  mdy  four  ytarta  and  «n  ka(f  ttxUm 
Lacaiaae  {la4xisA)  qf  men  loere  j/ata,  tmy 
Tiacataa  containing  an  hundred  thoumnd.** — 
Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xfv.)  in  Qfffan,  p.  63. 

e.  16M.— " ...  he  mined  in  4  months 
«paoe  all  the  enemiea  ooontries,  wf  tii  mtoh  a 

destniction  of  pefiplc  ns,  if  credit  may  bo 
ffivoa  to  our  hutorieii  .  .  .  there  died  tifty 
lamwWM  of  pefaone."— IMC  p^  2M. 

161.'). — "And  the  whole  present  was  worth 
ten  of  their  Leakes,  iw  they  call  them  ;  a 
fiHalnt  boin^'  10,000  {Kmndn  sterling;  the 
whole  100,000  pounds  sterliag.">-ClMW« 
Lettenfivm  Imdut  {CndiHet,  ifiT f.  25»). 

1616. — "  He  received  twenty  lecks  of 
roupies  towards  hia  chaive  (two  hundred 
tiloaaand  pounds  sterling)."—^  T.  Roe^ 
reprint,  p.  35 ;  [Hak.  Soe.  L  201,  and  aee  i. 
-d5,  183,  238]. 

1661.—"  Yeder  Lac  is  hondert  dnjveod." 

— RogrriuSy  77. 

c.  1665.—  "  II  faut  cent  millo  roupies  pour 
faire  m  lek,  cent  niUe  toki  poor  faire  un 
rowrov,  cent  mille  tmtnm  poor  teire  un 
padan,  et  oent  nille  jmdan  pour  faire  nn 

ml."~Th,evenot,  v.  64. 

1078.->"  In  these  great  Solemnities,  it  is 
tURial  for  them  to  set  it  araond  with  Lamps 

to  the  nnmV)cr  of  two  or  three  Leaques, 
which  is  so  many  hundred  thoutiand  in  our 
Account."— iVyer,  [p.  101,  reading  Leoqnea]. 

1684.  —  "They  have  by  information  of  the 
-servants  dug  in  MverHli  places  of  the  house, 


where  they  have  found  great  summes  of 
money.  Under  his  bed  were  found  Laoka 
4i.  In  the  House  of  Office  two  Lacks, 
lliey  in  all  found  Ten  Lacks  already,  and 
make  no  doubt  but  to  find  more."~Jye(I^^MI^ 
Diary,  Jan,  2  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  14f»l. 

1692.—".  .  .  a  lack  of  Pagodas.  .  .  ." 
—In  Whedert  L  203. 

1717.— "The  Nabob  and  other  Principal 
Person.s  of  thi.s  I'ountry  are  of  such  an 
extreme  lacrativo  [sic)  DiHpomtion,  and  .  .  . 
are  so  eaoeedingly  avantion%  oocaaioned 
by  the  huse  Pn  mors  they  have  received 
from  the  French,  that  nothing  Ic-w  than 
Lacks  will  go  near  to  satiafie  them." — LtUer 
/n,„t  Ft.  St.  Ihu  id  (othe  (hmrttUMj2{}tS, 
Records  in  India  Ullice). 

1778.  — "Sir  .Matthew  Mite  will  make  up 
the  money  alreiidy  advanced  in  another 
name,  by  wav  of  future  mortgage  upon  his 
estate,  for  the  entire  ourchajie,  5  lacks  of 
roupees." — Foot",  The  \alK>b,  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

1785. — "  Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  ooontiy;  neither  do  you  pay  then 
hiK'h  WageiL  yirt  la  a  few  years  they  return 
to  Kiiglunawitii  many  laoiof  pogodai.**— 
of  Arcot,  in  Burke's  Speedi  on  hii 
Debts,  IVorJks,  iv.  18. 

1838.— "Tout  le  reste  (et  dans  le  resteil 

y  a  (Ivs  intondants  riches  de  pins  de  vingt 
iaks)  b'luwied  jmr  terre."  —  Jactjunnvnt^ 
Cvrrfspond.  ii.  120. 

1879.—"  In  modem  times  the  only  num> 
hers  in  practical  u.<k>  above  'thousands'  are 

tcUim  ('lac'  or  '  lakh ')  and  ioti  (' crore ')  ; 
and  nn  Indian  .sura  is  wont  to  bo  pointed 
tbiu :  123,  45,  67,  890,  to  signify  123  crores. 
45  lakha,  +  67  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety." — Whitnev,  Satui.  vrammar,  161. 

Tho  older  writers,  it  will  be  observed 
(c.  ltk)0-1620),  put  the  lakh  at  J^10,00O; 
Hamilton  (c.  1/OUj  puts  it  at  £12,500; 
Williamson  (c.  1810)  at  the  Mme ;  then 
for  manv  yean  K  stood  afain  aa  the  equi- 
valent of  £10,000  :  now  (16801  it  U  little 
more  than  jtbOOO;  fooir  (1901)  about 
£6060]. 

LAOKE&AaS.   (See  KHUtAJ.) 

LALIt-SHRAUB,  b.  Knglishmaa's 

iliiifl.  hll-nhardby  'red  wine.'  The 
universal  name  of  claret  in  India. 

[c.  1780.— "To  every  pbte  are  set  down 
two  glasses ;  one  pjnramHlal  (like  hobnob 

C!:la--e^  in  Kii^j-lanrl)  for  Loll  Shfub  i^rificft, 
claret)  ;  the  other  u  common  Mixe<l  %snie^l{i.ss 
for  whatever  beverage  is  most  aprecablc." — 
I>iarg  Iff  Jin.  Fay^  in  JiuUetd,  Jickoa,  123.] 

LALLA,  8.  p.— H.  icl2(f.  In  Persia 

this  word  .seems  to  Ije  used  for  a  kind 
of  doiiiestic  tutor;  now  for  a  male 
nurse,  or  as  he  ivonld  be  ealled  in 
India,  *  child's  l»earer.'  In  N.  India 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a  native  clerk 
writing  the  vernacular,  or  to  a  resj)ect- 
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able  inerchant.  [For  the  Pers.  usage 
we  SbKhmaimf  Ain,  L  4M  note.] 

ri765.— "  Amoogtt  the  lint  to  be  con- 
siaered,  I  would  recommend  Jugg^t  Seet, 
and  one  Gimiy  LolL"—Veni*t,  App.  218. 

[1841.— "WheM  Itee  are  no  tigers,  the 
LalU  (scribe)  become!  ft  ■bilutrM."—iSocttty 

Ml  IncUa,  ii.  176.] 

T.AMA^  g.  A  Tibetan  Buddhist 
monk.  Tibet.  bLama  (6  )>eing  silent). 
The  word  is  aometames  found  written 
TAama;  but  this  is  nonsense.  In  fact 
It  seema  to  be  a  popular  confusion, 
arising;  from  the  name  of  Uie  8. 
American  quadruped  which  ia  so  qMlt. 
See  quotatiou  from  Times  Ijelow. 

c.  1690.— "Fawning  Court  doctors  .  .  . 
nid  it  was  nentionea  in  some  holy  books 

that  men  usofl  to  live  up  t<>  the  age  of  1000 
years  .  .  .  and  in  Thilxjt  there  were  even 
now  a  clasH  of  L&mahs  or  Mongolian 
derotees,  and  recluses,  and  hermits  that 
ttve  200  years  and  more.  .  .  .** — Budfloftf, 
quoted  by  Bloehmnvn,  .'Wn,  i.  201. 

1664. —  "This  Ambassador  had  in  his 
suit  a  Fhy.Kician,  which  was  said  to  be  of 
the  Kin^'cjoin  of  Lnswt,  and  of  the  Tribe 
Lamv  or  Lama,  which  in  that  nf  the  men  of 
the  Law  in  that  country,  the  JlniliiniKS 
are  in  the  Indies  ...  ho  related  of  his 
grsat  Lama  that  when  he  was  old,  and 
ready  to  die,  he  amembled  his  ooancil,  and 
declared  to  them  that  now  he'  was  jiassine 
intothe  B<Kly  of  a  little  child  lately  Ixirn.  . .  . 
—Btmitr,  KT.  135 ;  [ed.  ContUMe,  424 J. 

1719.— "LsB  Thibetaines  ont  dee  Religieux 
nomm^H  Lamaa."— In  Letirt$  Edif.  xii.  438. 

1774.—".  .  .  ma  qneeto jprimo  figUo  .  .  . 
riDandbUeoranaal  aeeondb  •  Ini  dilMtisi 
ftee  religioeo  o  kuut  del  paeee."— ZWfs 
Tomba,  61 . 

c.  1818.— 
"  The  Parliament  of  Thibet  mot— 

The  little  Lama,  called  Itefore  it. 
Did  there  and  then  his  whipping  get| 
And,  as  the  Nursery  Gazette 

Aasnres  us,  like  a  hero  bore  it." 

T.  Moor$t  The  LUUe  Grand  Lama. 

1876.  —  .  .  Hastings  .  .  .  toueho;*  on 
the  analogy  between  Tibet  and  the  high 
Talley  of  Quito,  as  described  by  Do  la 
Conciamine,  an  analogy  which  Mr.  Markham 
briiiirs  out  in  intorostinp  rict.iil.  .  .  .  But 
when  ho  enlai^eii  on  the  wool  which  is  a 
staple  of  both  conntries,  and  on  the  animals 
producing  it,  he  risks  confirming  in  careless 
readers  that  popular  impression  which 
might  be  exj>reHHed  in  the  j>hniseology  of 
Fluolen — 'Tis  all  one  ;  'ti«  alike  as  my 
fingers  is  to  my  lingers,  and  there  is  Llamas 
bk  both."— ii«r.  of  MarJtham't  TibeL  in  Timn, 
Hay  15. 

The  iia-atsage  last  quoted  it*  in  jesting  vein, 
bat  the  following  is  serious  and  delightful : — 

187^. --"The  landlord  prostrated  himself 
a*  reveieotly,  if  not  m  lowly,  as  a  PsniTian 


before  his  Orumd  JJtauu"— Patty*  Ihrmtu^ 
a  noftl  reviawad  in  tha  Acaimf,  Jlej  17* 

LAMASEB7,  LAMASEBIE,  s. 
This  is  a  word,  introduced  apparently 
by  the  French  R.  C.  Missionaries,  for 
a  lama  couveut.  Without  being 
positive,  I  would  say  that  it  does  not 
represent  any  Oriental  wnrrl  (r.g.  com- 
pound of  lami  and  BeraiX  i^ut  is  a 
factitious  French  word  analogoua  to 
nommie,  wuhme,  laiUnif  &c 

[c.  1844.—"  According  to  the  Tartars,  the 
Lamaaexy  of  the  Fire  Towers  is  the  best 
pUce  yon  can  be  bttried  in."— Jfnc,  2Vm«/s- 
tM  3W4wjf,  i*  7^] 

LAMBALLIE,  LOMBALUB^ 
LOliBABDIE,  LUMBANAH, 

s.  Dakh.  Hind.  Lamhtrd^  Mahr,  Lam- 
bdu,  with  other  forms  in  the  languages- 
of  uie  Penimmla.  [Platts  connecta  toe 
name  with  Skt.  lamb(t,  'long,  tall*; 
the  Madras  Glo$*.  with  Skt.  lampaia^ 
'greedy.']  A  wandering  tribe  of 
deftlen  m  grain,  salt,  &c.,  lietter 
known,  as  lianjdrds  (see  BRINJARRY). 
As  OIL  Auglu-Iudiau  word  this  is  now 
obsolete.  It  was  perhaps  a  corrupticni 
of  Lnhhilria,  the  nanje  of  oiu;  of  the 
^eat  clans  or  divisions  of  the  fian> 
jfiriB;  [AnoUier  suggestion  made  ia 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  their 
business  of  rarryinp  salt  (Skt.  ImrDta)  ; 
see  Crookt,  Tribes  vj  X.JF.P.  i.  l.>8.j 

17Ii6. —  "Tlie  army  constantly  sup- 

plied ,  .  .  l>y  l>riiifi>  of  j>eoj>lo  aille<l 
LambalHl,  peculiar  to  the  Deocan,  who  ar» 
oonstantly  moring  up  and  down  the  country, 
with  their  flocks,  nnd  contnict  to  fumidi 
the  armies  ia  the  tield." — (Jrifu,  ii.  102. 

1785.— "What  yon  say  of  the aoaroity  of 

Gun  in  your  army,  notwithstanding  your 
ving  a  cntwfcl  (see  OOtl'wAL).  and  so 
many  Lumbanehs  with  von,  has  astonished 

us." — Ltttrrs  oj  Tij>jwOf  i§, 

LANCHABA,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
vessel  often  mentioned  in  the  Portu- 
gtu'se  histories  of  the  16th  and  ITtli 
centuries.  The  derivation  is  prol»al)ly 
M;il;iy  Intichdr,  Sniick,  niiiiMt-.'  [Mr. 
8kenL  writes  :  "  Tlie  real  Malay  form  i^ 
Lanchar-att^  which  is  regularly  formed 
frniii  Mal;iy  Innrlnfr,  'swift,*  and  Ian - 
ch&ra  1  believe  to  be  a  Fort,  form 
of  lanthar'on^  as  lanchara  could  not 
poarihly,  in  Malay,  be  formed  from 
hnrhdr,  as  has  hitherto  been  implUd 
or  suggested."] 

c.  I&<i6. — *'  In  quetito  |>aese  di  Cambaia 
(leed  OMoboja)  vi  saQo  rndti  Hand,  neUI 
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qoiB    aooo  U  oAiiiU  d«tti 
<|iis]i  VHuioBMiiniidolftoiMlftdiSiMib 
-Sovmmri^WlUaid,  4a,  in  Rmtm 

f.336. 

e.  10M.— **Tlib  mag  <of  the  BttM) 

nndentanding  that  I  nad  brought  hini 
a  letter  and  a  Pre»ent  fn^m  the  Captain 
of  Malaca,  caused  mo  to  be  entertained  by 
the  JCiUmndar  (nee  8HABXnn)EB). . .  .  This 
General,  acocmiDAnied  ivKh  fliw  uaehaxM 
and  twelve  Biillon?*,  came  to  me  to  the  Port 
where  I  rode  at  anchor.  " — E-T.  p.  81. 

LANDWIND,  s.  Usod  in  thi-  south 
of  India.  A  wind  wliich  blown  sea- 
ward duriiig  the  night  and  early 
mofiiing.  (The  dangerous  effecta  of 
it  are  ae.scribed  in  Madnu  GUm.  s.y.] 
In  Port.  Terrenho. 

1561.— "Corrondoacostaoom  terrenhos." 
— Comw,  Lendas,  I.  i.  116. 

[1598.  — "The  East  winds  >)eginne  to  blow 
from  off  the  land  into  the  seas,  whereby 
thev  are  called  Twa9UIUm,**—LiimhoteH, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  234. 

[1612.— "Send  John  Dench  .  .  .  that  In 
the  morning  he  may  out  with  the  land- 
toiXM  aod  return  with  the  aeatome."— 

ie  ^iJJ8e^ 

1644. — "And  as  it  is  between  monsrmn 
and  monsoon  {montam)  the  wind  is  quite 
uncertain  only  at  the  besinning  of  sammer. 
Tha  If.W  iweVaiki  mora  taanaii^  other  wind 
.  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  it  be^  the  la&d 
winds  (terrmhot)  from  midnii^ht  to  about 
noon,  and  .thetie  are  K.  windii." — liocarro. 

Ma, 

1678. — ".  .  .  we  marie  for  the  Lr.nd,  to 

fain  the  Land  Breezes.    They  begin  aln^ut 
lidnight,  and  hold  till  NtH>n,  and  are  by 
the  Portugal!  named  TothanoM."— i'lry^-, 

[1773.— See  the  account  in  /aai^  76b] 

1838.— "We  hare  had  aome  rery  bad 
weather  for  the  last  week ;  fnrious  land- 
wind,  very  fatiguinp  and  weakoninp.  .  ,  . 
Everything  was  ao  dried  ui>,  that  when  I 
attempted  to  walk  a  few  yards  towards  the 
beaoh,  Uie  gram  cmnchM  nnder  my  feet 
like  tmnr."—Laters/}vm  Maim,  1W>200. 

LANGASAQIJE,  n.p.  The  nuxst 
ustial  old  form  for  the  JapaueiMi  city 
which  w»  now  call  Nag(uah(flot  Saitu- 

1811.  — "  After  two  or  three  dayea  space 
a  lesoite  came  vnto  vs  from  a  place  called 
lABgMMlBtb  to  whidi  place  the  Carake  of 
Matao  i»  yeerely  wont  to  ooom.'* —  H^. 
Adam$,  in  Fwrduu,  L  138. 

1613.  — The  Journal  of  Cant.  John  Saris 
haa  both  MmgiwiUBt  and  Imnt^ntpu.— 

1614.  — "Oeve  hym  counsell  to  take  heed 
of  one  Pedro  Ouxano,  a  pajnat  Christian, 
whoa  ia  hit  hovto  at  Miaeo;  for  a  lyinge 


f  ryre  {at  Jeeoit)  toold  Mr.  Paaeook  at  Laa* 
gaaaqo*  that  Capt.  Adama  waa  daad  in  the 

nowso  of  the  Raid  Ourano,  which  now  I  know 
is  a  lye  per  letters  I  received.  .  .  "—Vuckt, 
to  WidUm,%a  Diary,  te.,  iL  9M. 

1618. — "It  has  now  com  to  passe,  which 
before  I  feared,  that  a  company  of  rich 
usurers  have  potten  thi.<«  sentence  aguin.Ht 
us,  unil  com  doune  t<^ether  even^  yeare  to 
Langasaqn*  and  this  plaoe,  ana  mto  all- 
wais  byn  accustomed  to  ouy  by  the  panmiin 
(as  they  aill  it),  or  whole  sale,  all  the  gocxlcj* 
which  aimo  in  the  carick  from  Aniacan,  the 
Portingales  having  no  prevelegeee  as  we 
have." — The  same  to  tiie  B.I.  Co.,  ii.  207-8. 

Two  years  latt  r  Cuck-  rhnnpcs  his  spelling 
and  adopts  Mangaaaaue  Ubid.  300  and  to 
the  end). 

LAN  JOHN,  LAmiANNE,  &e., 

n.p.  Siu'h  names  are  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  tlje  l7th  century  to  tlic 
Shan  or  Laos  State  of  Luaup  Pruban 
on  tiie  Me1coiu|.  Lon-dUm  is  one  frf 
its  names  .<?imnTying  in  Siamese,  it  ia 
said,  *a  million  of  elephant.s.'  It  is 
known  to  the  Burmese  i>y  tlie  same 
name  (Len-Shcn),  It  was  near  tliis 
place  that  the  estimaMe  French 
traveller  Henri  Mouhot  died,  in  1861. 

1587.— "I  went  from  Pegu  to  lantahty 
(see  JAN(K)MA7),  which  is  in  the  oounti^ 
of  tha  LKBfirtMUM j  it  is  flna  and  twentta 
daves  lotumay  lTorto*east  fhnn  i  egn."— 
Ftiek,  in  HiM.  ii. 

c.  1508.— "Thus  we  arrived  at  TJinflhan, 
the  capita]  of  the  Kingdom  (Lao)  where  tha 
Kinp  resides.  It  is  a  Kingdom  of  great 
extent,  but  thinly  inhabited,  becauMo  it  haa 
been  frequently  davastatad  Iqr  Pegu."— X>* 
Morgti,  W. 

1613. — "There  reigned  in  Pegu  in  tha 
year  U)90  a  King  called  Xiinindo  ginieo, 
Lord  reigning  from  the  continc.^  and  roots 
of  Great  Tutary,  to  Ilia  very  last  territories 
bordering  on  onr  fortress  of  Malaoa.  Ue 
kept  at  his  court  the  principal  sons  of  tha 
Kings  of  Ovd,  Tan^m,  Porao,  Lanji\o  (i.e. 
Ava,  Taimgu,  Prome,  Lanjang),  Jangom^ 
Siam,  Camooja,  and  many  other  realni% 
making  two  and  thirty  of  the  white  nm' 
brella,  — Boromii  117. 

1617.— "llio  merchants  of  the  country  of 
Lftn  John,  a  place  joining  to  the  connt^  of 
Jangoma  (JANGOMAT)  arrived  at  tha  dty 
of  Jndea  .  .  .  and  brought  great  store  or 
marohandise." — ikiimtbury,  ii.  90. 

1668.— '*  Bntre  tant  et  de  si  paiMana 

RoyaiHiics  du  dernier  Orient,  dcsqnels  on 
n'a  pre.-^^jue  iaiiiiiis  entondu  j>;irler  en  Europe, 
il  y  en  a  vn  qui  se  nommo  Lao,  et  plus 
proprement  le  Koyaume  dee  T*ng1ani  •  •  . 
le  KoyauDa  n*a  prls  son  nom  qna  dti  grand 
nombre  d'Elephrtiits  c]iii  s'y  rencontrent:  da 
vrny  ce  mot  de  Langiens  signitio  propre- 
ment, railion*  d'Klephant.s."  —  J/«nni,  //. 
NorrtiU  et  Ovrirm  des  Hoyavmes  dt  Tvlvuhih 
ttde  Uo{fr,  Tr.,  Pteisy  1666),  W,  »7. 
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1668.— Lanchang  a;>}>car3  in  tho  Map  of 
Siam  in  ])u  la  Loub^re's  work,  but  W9  do 
not  find  it  in  tho  book  itself. 

c.  1692. — "Laos  est  situ^  sous  lo  m^me 
Climat  que  Tonquin ;  c'eat  un  royaumo 
grand  et  puissant,  m\^&t6  des  Etats  voisins 
i>ar  des  forets  et  par  des  deserts.  .  •  . 
Lei  principoles  villes  sont  Landjam  et 
T$iiimaja."—Ka«mp/er,  U.  du  Japtm^  i.  22-S. 

L  ANTE  A,  8.  A  swift  kiiul  of  Inxit 
frequently  uteutioued  by  F.  M.  Pinto 
ana  some  early  writers  on  China  ;  but 
we  in  noable  to  identify  the  word. 

e.  .  .  that  .  .  .  they  set  sail 

from  lAampoo  for  Malaca^  and  that  being 
advanced  as  far  a.s  tho  TbIo  of  Sumfior  they 
had  been  set  upon  l>y  a  i'yrat,  a  irtuamt  by 
Nation,  called  Coia  Actm^  who  had  three 
Junks,  and  foOT  IJIlteeM  .  •  ."— Ml(o, 
KT.  p.  69. 

G.  1500.— "There  be  other  lesser  ahippdog 
then  Innkes,  somewliattoiif ,  celled  BaneMsSi 

they  plnc<>  throe  Oaros  on  a  side,  and  rowe 
Very  well,  ami  luad  a  ^rreat  dual  of  goods; 
there  \h3  other  lessc  c.-illed  Lanteu,  which 
doe  rowe  very  swift,  and  beare  a  eood 
burthen  also ;  and  these  two  sorta  of  Ships, 
vi/.,  lUiiiranf.t  and  Lanteas,  1>ecause  they 
are  swift,  the  theeues  do  commonly  Tse/' — 
Ctupwda  CVhc,  in  Perdkoi^  UL 174. 

LAOS,  u.p.  A  name  atiplii  <1  l>y  the 
Porttt|(ue8e  to  the  civilisea  people  who 
oocttpied  the  inland  frontier  of  Burma 
and  Siam,  hetweeii  tlux'^e  countries  on 
the  one  hand  and  China  and  Tougking 
on  the  other ;  a  people  called  bv  the 
BuriiH'se  Shans,  a  naim»  which  we 
have  in  recent  years  aduuted.  Thev 
are  of  the  same  race  of  TluU  to  whicn 
the  Sianu'se  lu-lojig,  and  which  ex- 
tends with  singuhir  iflciititv  of  niaiiiicrs 
and  language,  though  Woken  into 
many  se|»arate  c<jinniunitie.H,  from 
Assam  to  the  ilalay  IVn insula.  The 
name  has  since  heeii  freuuuntly  used 
as  a  singtilar,  and  appliea  as  a  terri- 
torial name  to  tlie  region  occupied  by 
this  people  immediately  to  the  North 
of  Siain.  There  have  been  a  great 
numlier  of  .separate  principalities  in 
this  region,  of  which  now  one  and  now 
another  predominated  and  couuuered 
its  neighbours.  Before  the  rise  of 
Siani  tlic  most  itniwrtant  was  that 
of  which  Sakotiii  was  the  capital,  after- 
wards represented  by  Xieng-mai,  the 
Zimm^  OI  the  Burmese  and  the  JftllgO- 
may  nf  some  oM  Engli.sh  documents, 
lit  later  times  the  chief  States  were 
Muana  Luang  Praban  (see  LAV  JOHN) 
and  Fim-sftan,  both  upon  the  Mekong. 


LAO& 


It  would  appear  from  Lieut.  Macleod  s 
narrative,  and  from  Gamier,  that  the 
name  of  Lao  is  that  by  which  the 
branch  of  these  people  on  the  Lower 
Mekong,  i.e.  of  those  two  States,  used 
to  desi^iate  themstdwes.  Mnang 
Pmlmn  is  still  <piasi  indi  ]H'iuient ; 
Vien-Shan  was  annexed  with  great 
cmdties  hj  Siam,  c  1886. 

1558.— **0f  silver  of  11  dinheiros  altoy  be 
(Alboquernne)  made  only  a  kind  of  money 
cn  led  Afai  Uupiezft,  which  silver  came  thither 
fnmi  IVpn,  whilst  fmiu  Siam  catno  a  very 
pure  tfiher  of  12  diiiheiros  asaay,  procured 
from  certain  people  called  Laos,  lying  to 
the  north  of  these  two  kingdoms."— Anroe, 
II.  vi.  6. 

1568.—**.  .  .  certain  very  rugged  moun- 
tain reogei,  like  the  Alps,  inhabited  by  the 
people  ouled  Oneoe  who  (qfbt  on  horwDeok, 

and  with  whom  the  King  of  Siam  is  con- 
tinually at  war.  Thcv  are  near  him  only 
on  tho  north,  leaving  l>etwecn  tho  two  the 
people  called  lAOS,  who  enoonipass  thin 
Kin^ora  of  CHiem,  both  on  the  Korth,  end 
on  tho  East  along  tho  river  MiH  cn  .  .  .  and 
on  the  south  adjoin  those  Laos  tho  two 
Kni '  1  rns  of  Camboja  and  Choamiwi  (see 
CHAMPA),  which  are  on  the  sea-board. 
These  Laos  .  .  .  though  they  are  lords  of 
so  great  territf)ries,  are  all  subject  to  this 
Kin^  of  Siani,  though  often  in  rebellion 
.ngeioet  him." — Ihid.  III.  ii.  5. 

,,  "Three  Kingdoms  at  the  upper 
jwirt  of  tliC'-o,  are  those  of  tho  Laoe,  who  {m 
wo  have  v.nd)  t)l>ev  Siam  through  fear:  tho 
first  of  these  is  called  Janpoma  {aeo  JANGO* 
HAY),  the  ohief  city  of  which  is  called 
Chianinv  .  .  .  the  feoond  ('f.arimii/  (^hencnm.' 
the  third  Linchaa  (see  LAN  JOHN)  which 
IH  IkjIiiw  the  (.tlu  M,  and  .idjoinH  the  Kingdom 
of  Cacho,  or  ( 'aiu  hii  hiiia.  .  .  ." — /hid. 

c.  l."it)0.  "Tlu^o  Laos  (anil-  to  (.'aniltoin, 
downe  a  Kiver  many  daies  lournie.  which 
they  fiay  to  have  his  beginning  in  CViiMi  as 
many  others  which  runne  into  the  Sea  of 
India;  it  hath  eight,  tifteene,  and  twontio 
fathonie  water,  as  myselfe  saw  by  experience 
in  a  great  |xirt  of  it  ;  pii  -i-th  through 
mauie  vnknowne  and  de»art  Countries  uf 
^rmt  Woods  and  Koreste  where  there  aro 
mnumerable  Elephants,  and  many  Buffos 
.  .  .  and  eertayne  lieostes  which  in  that 
Cniintne  t hoy  call  Jiadti.t  (see  ABAOA).*'— 
UtiffMir  da  Cruz,  in  I*urchas,  iii.  169. 

c.  l.'igK.— ,  .  I  offered  to  go  to  the 
Laos  liy  land,  at  my  expense,  in  search  of 
the  King  of  (.'amlxxiia,  as  1  knew  that 
that  wee  the  mad  to  goby.  .  .  ."—Blot  tie 
Ilrmii'i,  (f',.,i:nlr:,  in  J>c  Mit'jo  (E.T,  by 
Hon.  U.  btauley,  Uak.  .Soc.),  p.  i*7. 

1641.— "OnMcmtn^  the  fjond  of  tke  Lev 

wen,  <//((/  (I  Jimrnnf  nun  If  (hfr'vntu  unr 
Folk  in  Anno  1641"  {^kc.).—  ValrH(ijn,  111. 
Pt.  ii.  pp.  W)  srtfq. 

1663.— '  '  y.>ntlf  ft  rVnVrie  do 
UutMinu  de  Lao.~  i'raduito  dc  I'ltalien  du 
P.  de  Maiini,  Boomub.  Parii^  1666." 
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1766.— "Lea  peuples  de  Lao,  no8  Toisiiu, 
n'admitteiit  Bi  la  question  ni  lea  peines 
Arbitraii^  .  .  .  ni  les  horribles  snppHces 
^jni  sont  parmi  nous  en  u.sige  ;  mni.s  aussi 
nous  len  regjirdons  oorame  de  barimres.  .  .  . 
Toute  I'Asio  convicnt  que  nous  dansonj) 
l>eauooun  mienx  qu'eux."—  Voltaire,  Dialogue 

LAB,  n.p.    This  name  has  Bad 

.several  applicatioiis. 

(a).  To  the  ivgion  whicli  wv  now 
<ali  Guzerat,  in  its  most  general  appli- 
•catioiL   In  this  sense  the  name  is 
now  quite  obsolete ;  but  it  is  that 
used   bv   most  of   the   early  Arab 
geographers.    It   is   the   Aapuci?  of 
Ptolemy ;  and  appears  to  represent  an 
■old  Skt,  name  LfUa,  adj.  Lafahi,  or 
Latika.    ["The  name  Ldta  api>airs  to 
be  derived  from  some  local  tmw,  ]>ei  - 
haps  the  LntUis^  who,  as  r  and  /  are 
«ommonlT  used  for  each  other,  may 
possibly  oe  the  well-known  Rashtra- 
Ki'itAs  since  their  great  King  Amogiha- 
varsha  (a.d.  851-879)  calls  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  BaXlaJ'—Bombuy  Gazet- 
teert  L  pt  i  7.] 

0.  A.D.  IM.— "  T9f  »  *lp9ovKv»Uit  tA 

airb  AfaroXtDv  tA  fxey  dirb  0a\daar]i  Karixf^i 
■h  \apiKii  x**>pf^t  V  M^ff^Tfeioi  drd  /up 
^I'trewt  ToO  Ifandiov  itoto/mO  wSXit  .  .  . 
Bapiryata  inTrbpiov."— Ptolemy,  VII.  ii,  62. 

c,  940.—"  On  the  coast,  e.g.  at  Soim&r,  at 
Sahara,  and  at  Ttoa,  they  sjxiak  Llri; 
tho^i'  j  r  tviiue-^  pfivo  thoir  name  to  the  Sea 
of  Lir  Lirawi)  on  the  toast  of  which  they 
*re  sitnatc'l."— J/a.»'>7^/;,  i.  .'ISI. 

c.  1020.  —  "  ...  to  Kach  tho  CMiintrv  pro- 
<lncing  Brum  (itu>kl,  Bdellium,  ij.v.i.  and 
idrdrMit.)  ...  to  Soninat,  fourteen  (i«ira- 
•anga) :  to  KamMya,  thirty  ...  to  T;tna 
five.  There  you  enter  tho  country  of  Laran, 
where  is  Jaimifr  "  (i.q.  Sa!m(ur,  aae  GHOUL). 
— i4 t-Biriniy  in  Blliot,  i.  66. 

c.  1190.— "Udaya  tho  PannAr  niuunted 
«nd  carae.  The  Don  followed  him  from 
Lir.  .  .  ."—The  Poem  of  Cktaid  Bardai, 
E.T.  by  Bmmes,  in  Ind.  Antiq,  i. 

c  1330.— "A  certain  Traveller  mys  that 
"naa  ia  a  dty  of  Ouzerat  {JmrM)  in  its 
«Mtom  |jart,  lyinff  wort  of  Malalwir 
iMvnlbar)  ;  whilst  Ibn  Sa'jnd  says  that  it 
is  tho  furthest  city  of  ULr  {Al'/.rir),  and 
very  famous  among  traders."— /I^i^o^,  in 
^ftUttHtuttTf  p.  188* 

(b).  To  the  Delta  region  of  tKelndn.s 
and  e.«rj)ecially  to  its  western  jmrt. 
Sir  H.  Elliot  supposes  the  name  in 
this  use,  whicTi  snrvlved  until  recently, 
to  \ye  identical  with  the  preceding,  and 
that  the  name  had  orifrinally  extended 
continuously  over  the  coast^  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Delta  to  bqrond 


Bomlwy  (.see  hi.s  Historitaii^,  i.  378). 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  this 
question  (see  LAXBT  BUMDEE). 

c.  1$20.— "Diwal  ...  was  radnoed  to 

ruins  by  a  Muhammedan  invasion,  and 
another  site  chosen  to  the  eastward.  The 
now  town  still  went  by  the  same  name  ,  .  . 
and  was  succeeded  bv  LAri  Bandar  or  the 
port  of  L4r,  which  is  tho  name  of  Hie  country 
forming  tho  modem  d>r/fa,  partioularly  tho 
western  paTt."—M*MHrdo,  iaJ.li.  As'.  Hue. 

i.  29. 

(c).  To  a  Provinee  on  the  north  of 
the  rtoisian  Oul^  with  its  capitaL 

c.  1220.  Lax  i.s  erroneously  deseribed  by 
Yakut  as  a  Kruat  island  between  Siraf  and 
Kish.  But  there  is  no  such  island.*  It  is  an 
extensive  province  of  the  continent.  8eo 
Barbier  dn  Jiejptard,  JJict.  de  la  I'ersf,  p.  501. 

ct,  1380.— "We  marahed  for  three  days 

through  a  <lesort  .  .  .  and  then  arrived  at 
Lfix,  a  big  town  huvirjg  springs,  considerable 
streams,  and  gardens,  and  fine  bazars.  SVe 
lodged  in  the  hermitage  of  the  pious  Shaikh 
Abn  Dulaf  Muhammad.  .  .  ."— BatuUt, 

ii.  240. 

c.  1487. — "Betorneiog  alongest  the  coasL 
fomeagaiiut  Ormooe  there  b  a  towne  caHea 

Lar,  a  great  and  gcwMl  towne  of  nierchaundiso, 
ulx)ut  iji^'i.  hou.Hcs.  .  .  .  —Jusa/a  Barbaro. 
old  E.T.  (Hak.  Soc.)80. 

[c.  IfiOO. — "Lir  borders  on  the  mountains 
of  Urmt  T^.  To  its  n,)rth  is  a  lofty 
rnountiiin  which  <loininates  all  tho  sur- 
roundiog  oountiy,  and  the  ascent  of  which 
is  arduous.  .  .       ifia,  ed.  Janttt,  ii.  363.  j 

15r»3.  "These  iKjnefactions  tho  Kings  of 
Ormuz  .  .  .  pay  to  this  d^  to  a  moaque 
which  that  Caciz  (see  0A8IB)  bad  made  in 

a  district  called  Honre/.  of  Sb.  ikh  Doniar, 
adjoining  tho  city  of  Lara,  «listunt  from 
Ormuz  over  40  leagues. '*--Jfami«,  II.  ii.  2. 

ir,02.  "This  man  was  a  Mcx)r,  n  native 
of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Lara,  ;idjoining  that  of 
Orm  i/  :  liis  proper  namo  was  Cufo,  but  as 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laxa  he 
took  a  sumanM  fkmn  the  country,  and  oaUed 
himself  Cufo  Larym." -roMto,  IV.  vii.  6. 

1622.— "Lar,  as  I  said  before,  is  capital  of 
a  great  pmvinco  or  kingdom,  which  nil  oar 

day  had  a  prince  of  its  own,  who  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  reigned  there  absolutely  ;  but 
alw.ut  2."!  VL'.irs  sinec,  for  rea>ons  rather 
generous  than  covetous^as  it  would  seem,  it 
was  attacked  by  Abbas  K.  oif  Persia,  and  the 
country  forcibly  taken.  .  ,  .  Now  Lar  is  tho 
seat  of  a  Sultan  dependent  on  the  Khan  of 
Shiraz.  .  .  ."—I\,hlln  Valh,VL2S!l. 

1727.—"  And  4  Days  Journey  within 
I^nd,  is  the  CSty  of  Laar,  which  according 
to  their  HMona  tnKlition  is  the  Buiying- 


•  It  is  iKMsible  that  th«  island  called  

8liu'aib,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  Lir,  sad  not  1_ 
from  8bir,  may  be  meant  BsrbomiUaomMitlOBa 
JLdr  among  the  istonds  in  the  Gulf  snUset  to  the 
ILflfOnnas(p.  S7X 
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of  Lot. . .  :'—A.  MamiUoH,  i.  92 ;  [ed. 


LABAI,  s.  This  Hind,  word,  mean- 
ing 'tichting,'  is  by  a  curious  idiom 
implied  to  the  biting  and  annoyance  of 
fleas  and  the  like.  >  [It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries  of  either  Fallon  or 
PlattB.1  There  is  a  sbnilar  idiom 

IrA'^^'^Ki  1)4).  Ldrakj  au  island  in 
the  Persiin  Golf,  not  far  from  the 
Uuid  of  Jenm  or  Onmu. 

[1623. — "At  ncxin,  l)eititr  near  Lareok, 
and  no  wind  stirriug,  we  cast  Anchor." — 
P,  deUa  Vattit,  HakTBoc  i.  8.] 

168;'.    "  ^^'o  came  up  with  the  IslnmLs  of 

Ormiw  aiui  Armck  ..."  (called  Lareck 
■ftorw»rda).>.JSr«^  ZMuy,  Maj  2S ;  \^Uk. 
8oo.  i.  202]. 

LABnf,  8.         IM,   A  peculiar 

kind  of  money  formerly  in  use  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  W.  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
the  Maldive  Islands,  in  which  last  it 
rarrived  to  the  last  century.  The  name 
13  there  retained  still,  though  <c)in.s 
of  the  ordinary  form  are  used.  It  i& 
eafficiratly  described  in  the  quota- 
tions, and  nMiivscntntiniis  are  given  by 
De  Bry  ana  Ta vernier.  The  name 
an])ear8  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  t«'rrit*)ry  of  Lar  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  under  that  wonl,  [and  Mr. 
Gray's  note  on  I'yrard  de  Laval^  Hak. 
SocL88S«9.p 

1625.— "As  tainea.«  larys  valem  cada  hOa 
aesAmta  rein.  .  .  .  —Le$nhnutfa,  da9  Vwuai 

da  India,  38. 

c.  ir>6:{.  "I  have  seen  the  men  of  tha 
Country  who  wera  G«attloa  take  their 
•hildren,  their  and  tliefr  diiughten<, 

:in'l  have  desired  the  Portiignlls  to  l>uy 
tljem,  and  I  have  8eeue  tbeiii  i^Ad  for 
eight  or  ten  l%r**^—  aj^ece,  which  may 
ba  ot  our  monoy  x  «.  or  ziu  $.  iUi  d," — Matter 
Oaemtr  Frtderih,  in  HiM.  ii.  SIS. 

ir>83.— (Jasiiaro  Balbi  ha.-*  ai»  account  of 
tha  MtttWi  w»  graater  |wrt  of  which  Mems 
to  ba  borrowed  iUmOim  by  Fitch  in  the 

(OicoeediDg  qtiotution.  But  hiiWn  utids: 
"The  first  who  Inigun  to  striko  them  was 
the  King  of  Lar,  who  fonnerly  was  a  jMiwer- 
tal  King  in  Persia,  but  is  now  a  smull  one." 

— f.s6r 

ir»87.— "The  said  Larlne  is  a  stnin^o 
piece  uf  nioDuy,  nut  ttuiii^j  round,  a»  all 
ofthar  current  money  in  Christianitie,  but  is 
a  small  rod  uf  mlver,  of  the  g^reatneaM  of 
the  pen  of  a  goose  feather  .  .  .  which  is 
wreste'l  f*o  that  two  ende;*  meet  at  the  jiwt 
half  part,  and  in  the  bead  thereof  is  a  stamp 
Tiiriaeot  and  thaaa  ba  tha  baat  onrrast 


money  in  ail  the  Indias,  and  6  of  theeo 
LarlnaB  make  a  dhMka*.**  — >  JC  JPttel,  ia 

Hall.  ii.  407. 

1598. — "An  Oxe  or  a  Cowo  is  there  t'» 
be  bought  for  one  LarUn,  which  is  aa  much 
aa  ba&a  a  Gildame."— ZtnjcAo(CTt,  28 ;  [Hak* 
Soe.  {.  M;  in  i.  48  Lazynan;  sea  abo 

i.  242]. 

o.  1610.  —  "La  mouioya  du  Boyaane 
n'aat  que  d'argant  at  d'nta  aorta.  Ca  sont 

(ie.<<  piece''  d'ar^ent  qnlla  appellent  larins. 
dti  valour  de  buit  sols  on  enmroa  de  nustro 
monnoyo  .  .  .  longuaa  com  me  lo  doigt  nuu.« 
redouble  .  .  /yvivf  de  Lavalf  L  163  ; 
[Bidc.  Boe.  L  ttS]. 

1613. —  "We  agreed  with  one  of  th© 
GoTemor's  kinrea  for  twan^  lariea 
(twenty  ffhilUogs}  to  oondiiet  na.  •  .  .**  — 

iV.  n  v-  M  infftotif  m  PwrAatt  i.  484. 

16:^.— "  Tha  laii  ia  a  piaaa  of  maoay  that 
I  will  azhibit  in  Italy,  roost  aceantria  fai 
form,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  littlo  nxl  of 
silvar  of  a  hxed  weight,  and  Ijont  doublo 
unequally.  On  the  Mnd  it  i.s  marked  with 
soma  small  atamp  or  other.  It  is  called 
Larl  baoanaa  it  was  the  paenUar  money  of 
the  Princes  of  Lar,  inTented  by  them  when 
they  were  Houaratcd  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Persia.  ...  In  value  every  5  larl  are  e«{ual 
to  a  piastre  or  pataooa  oil  reals  of  Spain, 
or  *  piaoe  of  eMit'  aa  we  dioaaa  to  «eu  it.* 

P,d$Ua  Kad^ii.4SA. 

LABKIN,  8.  ("obsolete).  A  kind  of 
drink— apparently  a  sort  of  pnnch. 
— which  y\m  popular  in  the  Conipany'.<» 
old  factories.  We  know  the  word 
only  on  the  authori^  of  PSetro  della 
Valle  ;  hut  he  i.s  tlie  most  m  curate  of 
travellers.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  tt> 
the  origin  of  the  name.  On  the  one 
hand  itM  form  suggests  an  ep<miymi» 
anjong  the  old  stTvant-s of  fli*-  Company, 
8uch  as  Kol>ert  Larking  whom  we  tind 
to  have  been  eng:iged  for  tiie  eerrice  in 
1610»  and  to  Imve  died  chief  of  tho 
Facto^  of  Pataui,  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  MM&y  Peninsula,  in  1616.  But 
again  we  tiiid  in  a  Vocabulary  of 
"C'ertiiine  Wordes  of  the  Naturall 
Language  of  laua,"  in  Drake's  Vouuae 
CEt&Tlr.  846):  "lamifct^DrinW* 
Of  this  word  wc  (.iii  trace  nothing^ 
nearer  than  (Javan.)  lariliy  '  to  pledge, 
or  invite  to  drink  at  an  entertainment/ 
and  (Malay')  larih-lnrithnti,  'mutual 
jjledging  toarink.'  It  will  be  ol)8erved 
that  della  Valle  a^isigns  the  druik 
csi>ccially  to  Java. 

1623.  —  "Maaairliile  the  year  im  w«» 
drawing  near  its  okwa,  and  its  last  dav» 
were  often  celebrated  of  an  evening  in  tD» 
House  of  the  Engli>h,  with  gcKKl  felTow8hi|», 
And  un  one  of  thoae  oocasioos  I  laamoil 
from  them  how  to  make  a  bareraga  oaUed 
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Larldn,  which  they  told  t»e  was  ia  great 
  *  fabnds 


vogue  in  Java,  and  in  all  thoM  ...... 

of  th*  F«r  But.  Thia  Mid  beverage  seemed 
to  me  in  tnith  an  adndrable  thing,— not  for 
use  at  every  meal  (it  is  too  strung  for  that), 
— but  as  a  tonic  in  case  of  debiUty)  and  to 
make  tasty  ^oaaets,  much  better  tbui  thoee 
we  make  with  Mnaofttel  winei  or  Cretan 
malaaejs.  So  I  aalced  for  tbe  recipe ;  and 
am  taking:  it  to  Italy  with  inc.  ...  It 

seemed  odd  to  mo  that  thtwe  hot  tiouthem 
regions,  a.s  woll  as  in  the  enTirona  of 
Honnus  here,  wliere  alio  the  heat  ia  great, 
thejr  ahonld  nwbotii  aplee  in  ihefr  food  and 
Wifints  in  their  drink,  ;\s  well  as  sundry 
Other  hot  bevemgesi  like  this  larkln." — JH. 
deila  VaOe,  m  ilL 

LARB7-BUNDEB.  ti.p.  The  niime 
of  an  old  seaport  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Tiulu.s,  wliich  succeeded  Daibul  (see 
DIUL-SIND)  Jis  the  chief  li.iven  of 
Sind.  We  are  douhtful  of  the  proper 
orthqgraphy.  It  was  in  later  Mahom- 
niedan  tiniea  called  Ldhori  •  bandar, 
probablv  from  presumed  connection 
with  Lahore  as  the  port  of  the 
Punjab  (Elliot,  i.  378).  At  first  sight 
M'Murdo'.s  suggestion  that  tin-  original 
name  niav  liave  l»een  Ldn-handar,  from 
LAr,  the  local  name  of  tlie  southern  part 
of  Sind,  .soeni.s  iirttWble.  M*Murdo, 
indeed,  writing  aUut  1820,  says  that 
the  name  Ldri-Bandar  was  not  at  all 
familiar  to  natives  ;  but  if  accustomed 
to  the  form  Ldhon-hatidar  they  might 
not  recf)giii/e  it  in  the  other.  The 
shape  taken  however  hy  what  is 
;ip]>arently  the  smie  name  in  our  first 
<iuotation  is  adverse  to  M^Murdo's 
suggestion. 

1030.  -  "Thia  atrean  (the  Indns)  after 

peonng  (Alor)  .  .  .  divides  into  two 
atreams ;  one  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in 
the  neighIx.urh<Kid  <.f  tho  city  of  Lfth&r&ni, 
and  the  other  branchea  off  to  the  East,  to 
the  borders  of  Kach,  and  ia  known  by  the 
9mm  <a  Sind  fiignr,  Sea  of  8ind."~.i/ 
JKrAil,  in  EUioi,  i.  4ii. 

clJBB.  — "I  travelled  five  days  in  his 

compnny  with  AIu  iil  Mulk,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  tteitt  of  his  Government,  i.e.  the  ttjwn 
of  LAhari,  a  fine  citv  situated  on  the  shore 
M  ^  great  See,  and  near  which  the  Kivcr 
Bind  enters  ttie  aea.  Thus  two  great  waters 
join  nenr  it  ;  it  i«>ksokscs  u  ^'nuid  haven, 
froquente<l  hy  the  i>eoulo  of  Yemen,  of 
Farsfttc).  .  .  .  The  Amw  Ala-ul-Mulk  .  .  . 
told  me  that  the  rerenoe  of  thta  place  a- 
monatod  to  eo  Af ia  a  year.'*~/h«  Bntuta, 
in.  112. 

1666. — "Blocxi  had  not  yet  been  spilled, 
when  suddenly,  news  came  from  Thatta, 
that  tlie  Firiiigis  liad  luuised  ULhori-bandar, 
and  attacked  the  city."— rdrM*-»-rdAiW,  in 
MtHat,  i.  277. 


[1607.— ••TbeajNmaretoaaileforLawrie 

m  the  Bay  of  I^MKtww^jtaiyaJ^—Birdwoid, 
Flrd  Letter-hoot,  251. 

[1611.-"  I  took  ...  Lame,  the  port 
town  of  the  River  Siada."— Doaaen,  Lttten, 

i.  162.] 

1613.— "In  November  1613  the  Expedi- 
tion arrived  at  Laarebnndar,  the  port  of 
Hinde,  with  Sir  Robert  Shiriey  and  his 
comimny."— .S<«i«j6Mry,  i.  321. 

c.  1665.—-"  II  se  fait  ausai  beaucou^*  de 
^afio  au  LOBM-baadar,  qui  est  k  trois  jours 
de  Tatta  anr  la  mer,  ou  la  rade  est  plus 
excellente  pour  Vaisseaux,  <ju'en  <juelquo 
autre  lieu  que  ce  soit  des  lodes."- rA^veao/, 
V.  159.  ' 

1679.-".  .  .  If  Sumtt,  B;in«»ch.  and 
Bundnrlaree  in  Scinda  may  Ih3  included  in 
the  same  Phyrmaund  to  bo  customs  free  .  .  . 
then  that  they  g«t  these  pUoes  aad  words 
inserted.**— H  ».  Cho.  Cmuiu.,  Feb.  20. 
In  y>jt^3(tnd  Exts.,  No.  ].  M.idras,  1871. 

1727.— "It  was  ray  Fortune  .  .  .  tooome 
to  Larribunder,  with  a  Cargo  from  Jfattrior. 
worth  above  £10,000."— .  1 .  Ham Utam.  i.  116  : 
[ed.  1744,  i.  117,  LambuudarJ. 

1739.  —  "Bnt  the  Oaatle  and  town  of 
Lohre  Bender,  with  all  the  country  Ui  tho 

eastward  of  tho  river  Attok,  and"  of  tho 
waters  of  tho  SciND,  and  Nala  Sunkh&a, 
shall,  as  before^  belong  to  the  Empire  of 
Hindostan.**  — ir;  <tf  Nadir,  in  Htmwaw, 

ii.  387. 

17!>3. — "Le  bras  gauche  du  Stnd  ae  rend 
Laheri,  oh  il  s'^uinche  en  un  he ;  et  m 

port,  qui  est  cohii  de  Tattnnapar,  C(imniun«'- 
ment  est  nomme  Laur^bender,  "—/>'.  I  h  ciUe, 
I-.  40. 

1763.— "Lea  Anglois  ont  snr  cette  cOto 
encore  pluaieora  petits  ^tablissement  (aic) 
ou  ils  envoycnt  des  premiers  Marehands,  den 
SOILS- Marchands,  on  des  Faoteurs,  comme  en 
Scindt,  k  trois  endroit'*,  a  TtfUOf  one  grande 
Tille  et  la  rMdenoe  du  Seigneur  du  pais,  h 
tar  BOBdar.  et  k  aehali'Bundfr.''^yifbMfir, 
Voyagf,  ii.  8. 

1780.— "The  first  plaoe  of  any  notOk  after 
imasing  the  bar,  ia  iMflNUlda,  about  5  or 

6  leagues  fnmi  tho  sea." — IhUM'§  OritlUat 

Xnvigator,  5th  od.  p.  9t>. 

1813.— "Laxibnnder.  Tfaia  ia  commonly 

called  Scindy  River,  being  tho  principal 
brauch  of  tho  Indus,  having  15  fuel  water 
on  the  bar,  ami  6  or  7  fathoms  ini-ido  ;  it 
is  situated  in  latitude  about  24"  30'  north. 
.  .  .  Tho  town  of  Laiflnuder  ia  about  5 
leagued  from  the  sea,  and  vofl-sels  of  200  tons 
used  to  proceed  up  to  it."— Milhtu  H,  i,  146. 

1831.  — "We  took  tho  route  by  Durajee 
and  Meerpoor.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Lahory 
was  in  sight  from  the  former  of  thme  places, 

and  is  .sitiuited  on  tho  same,  or  left  Im^uIc 
of  tbe  Pittoe."  — .1.  /iunw*,  2nd.  ed.  i.  22. 

LASCAE,  i<.  The  word  ia  originally 
from  Pels.  Uishkar,  *an  army,'  *a  i-amj).' 
This  is  usually  derived  from  Ai*. 
aMbr,  but  it  would  rather  seem  that 
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Ar.  'atkavy  'an  army'  ia  taken  from 
tbis  Pers.  word  :  whence  ItMaii,  *oiie 

belonging  to  an  army,  a  s«^ldier.'  The 
word  lasa'ir  or  UUciir  (lx)th  these  pro- 
nunciations are  in  vogue)  ap]>ears  to 
have  been  corrupted,  through  the 
Portuguese  use  of  la.^ihirl  in  tlie  forms 
iasquaritif  kuoarif  &c.,  either  by  the 
Portuguese  tihemselTeB,  or  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  who  took  up  the 
word  from  them,  and  frnm  the.^e  laA'dr 
luis  passed  l>ack  again  into  native  use 
in  this  corrupt  shape.  The  early 
Portuguese  writers  Iiave  the  forms  we 
have  just  named  in  the  sense  of 
'soldier' ;  but  huear  is  never  so  used 
now.  It  is  in  general  the  ecjuivalent 
of  khaldAj  in  the  various  sens»  s  of  that 
word  (see  CLASSY),  viz.  (1)  an  inferior 
class  of  artilleryman  (^gun-Uucar') ; 
(2)  a  tent-nitihcr,  doing  other  work 
wliich  the  class  are  accustomed  to  do  ; 
<3)  a  s^Uor.  The  last  is  the  most 
common  Anglo-Indian  use,  and  has 
passed  into  the  English  langtiage. 
The  use  of  lascar  in  the  modem  sense 
by  Pyrard  de  Laval  shows  that  tiiis 
use  was  already  general  on  the  west 
coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
♦•entury,  [also  see  quotation  from 
Prin^'le  Indow]  ;  whilst  the  curious 
distinction  which  Pyrard  makes  be- 
tween Liumr  and  Lamm',  and  Dr. 
FYyer  makes  betwi-rii    Luscar  and 

/^<T*r/Tr  (accent int^  ])rnli,ililv  Li'i,<rar  and 
Latcdr)  shows  that  laJUuiri  lor  a 
soldier  was  still  in  use.  In  Ceylon 
the  use  of  the  word  lH.<c(ir€m  for  a 
local  or  civil  soldier  long  survived  ; 
perhaps  is  not  yet  extinct.  The  word 
tashhm  does  not  seem  to  oocar  in  the 
Atn. 

[1523.— "  Fighting  men  called  Laseagrna." 
— Alffun*  doeuvuntfts,  Tomho,  p.  479. 

[1538. — "  My  niutht  r  only  bore  me  to  be 
a  Captain,  and  not  your  '•■T'flr  (lasoaiin)." 
— Letter  of  Nuno  da  Cmnka,  in  Barroi, 

Dec.  IV.  bk.  10,  ch.  21.] 

\5i\. — "It  18  a  proverbial  aaying  all  over 
India  {i.e.  Porivgvete  India,  see  8.T.)  that 

the  pcxwl  Lasquarim,  or  'snldicr'  as  wo 
fihould  cull  hill),  must  bo  an  Abyaaioian." — 
Castro,  Rotfiru,  73. 

1546.— "Besides  these  there  were  others 
(who  fell  at  I>iti)  whoso  natna''  arc  unknown, 
Wing  nienuf  (in;  lower  rank,  aiimn^  wlmm  I 
knew  a  laacarym  (a  man  getting  only  600 
reis  of  pay  !)  who  was  the  first  man  to  lay 
hi«  hand  on  the  Moorish  wall,  and  shouted 
aload  that  they  might  see  him.  ;ls  many 
have  told  me.  And  he  wa-^  inmiediately 
thrown  down  wounded  in  five  places  with 
atome  and  bolleta^  bat  ftm  lived;  aad  a 


noble  gentleman  sent  and  had  him  re.scue<l 
and  carried  away  by  his  alavaB.  And  he  sur- 
vived, but  being  a  common  nm  he  did  not 
even  get  his  pay  !  "^CbrroB,  hr.  667. 

1552.—*'.  .  .  elea  oa  reparte  p^lus  las- 
earins  de  mias  canitanias,  2}  assi  chamSo 
soldados."— aM^rtoWrt,  ii.  67.  [Mr.  White- 
way  notes  that  in  thi.'  orig.  rtpati-in  for 
rejxtrU,  and  the  reference  should  be  ii.  16.] 

15.'>4.— "  Moreover  the  Senhor  (lovemor 
concedeti  to  the  s;iid  amb;is-:Hl' ir  th  it  if 
in  the  territories  of  Idalshna  (see  IDALCAN)| 
or  in  thone  of  our  Lord  the  King  there  ahull 
\ie  any  diffcrenceM  or  f]UarreU  between  any 
Portug\ic^o  la^carinB  or  peons  (/wVi'-.i)  of 
ours,  and  lascarins  of  the  territories  of 
Idabhaa  and  peous  of  his,  that  the  said 
Idalshaa  shall  order  the  delivery  np  of  the 
Portuguese  and  peons  that  they  may  be 
)>unished  if  culpnule.  And  in  like  manner 
.  .  ."—a.  JBofeOo,  Tombo,  44. 

l.')72. — "  Erant  in  eo  jmxosidio  La8<IQa* 
rini  circiter  Heptiugenti  urtia  scolo{»ettanM 
poritiasimi." — £.  Actnta^  f.  288r. 

1598.— "The  M.ldier  -  f  rUllapnte,  which 
i-s  called  Lascarin.  .  .  lAntchoUn,  74; 
[in  Mak.SKj.  i.  2»j4,  Lascariitt]. 

1(>00. — "Todo  a  mais  churma  o  mcneyo 
das  naos  aao  MourcM  que  cbamao  Lascharei. 
..."  -A«mM,  Lift  <^  SU  Fnmc  JCiav.,  Ht. 

iv.  p.  m 

f1002.— .  .  beeauM  the  Laaoan  (las- 

cans),  for  so  they  call  the  Arab  sailon." 
— <'o»ito,  l)cc.  .\.  bk.  3,  ch.  13.] 

c.  1610. — "  Manmes  toun  los  mariniera  et 

les  pilotcs  sont  Indiens,  t.mt  (Jentils  <jue 
Mahomet.ans.     Tons  ees  ^ren-  de  nter  lt*8 

appelicnt  Lascars,  et  Ic.h  soldat>  Lascarits." 
Pj/rard     IjaaU,  i.  317 ;  [iiak.  boo.  i.  438 ; 

also  see  ii.  3,  17]. 

[161 •• . .  .'.two  hor«es  witli  six  Lasoeras 
and  tw(.  eatTrcs  (see  CAFFES)."— /Vwtcr, 
L-ttTn,  iv.  112.]  • 

1644.—".  ,  .  The  f/W'.'v  ,,f  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Damam,  in  which  district  there 
are  4  fortifled  posts  defended  by  Lcucart 
(Lascaris)  who  are  mostly  native  (.'hristian 
soldiers,  though  thoy  may  be  heathen  as 
some  of  them  are." — Bonarot  HU). 

Ifi73.-  "The  Seamen  and  Soldiers  differ 
only  in  a  Vowel,  the  one  being  pronounced 
with  an  the  other  with  an  «,  a.i  LusoaTt 
a  soldier,  Lascar,  a  seaman." — Fr]irr,  107. 

( ltW3-84.— ' ' ITie  Warehousekeeiter  having 
Sejivorall  dayes  advised  the  C<}uneil  of  Ship 
Welfam  tardynene  in  receiving  h.  stowing 
away  ^e  Goods,  .  .  .  alleHging  that  they 

have  not  hands  SufTiciont  \^^  dispatch  them, 
though  we  have  sjxired  them  tenn  Laskan 
for  that  j)urixisc.  .  .  ." — I'ringU,  Diarti  Ft. 
St.  (rto.,  \nt  ser.  iii.  7  "7.  ;  alr*o  sec  p.  43.] 

1685.— "Thoy  sent  also  from  Sofragan 
D.    Antonio  da   MotLi   (ialvaon   with  6 

companies,  which  made  190  men  ;  the  Diswra 
(sec  DISSAVE)  of  the  adjoininir  pronnces 
joined  him  with  4000  Laacarlna." — JiiUi/ro, 
U.  tiu  L  of  Crvlan.  (from  French  lY., 
p.241). 
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1690.  -"  For  when  tho  Ewjlifh  Sailers  at 
that  time  jiCTceiv'd  the  softuesM  of  the 
ladiao  lAtnna ;  bow  tame  they  wer«  .  .  . 
thoy  MBbark'd  again  upon  a  new  Dangn 
.  .  .  to  .  .  .  rob  the.<<o  hamileu  TVaiBokers 
in  the  lifd  tSf^a." — Oviiiylon,  464. 

1 726. — "  LaMMTBt,  or  Loopava,  are  nathw 

soldiers,  who  have  some  regular  inaint«nance, 
and  in  return  mu^t  a'wayo  b©  roady." — 
Vnleiitijn,  CVi/Zoi,  Natnaa  cii  Ofioaa^  fto.,  10. 

175&.— "  Soma  Laann  and  Sepoys  were 
BOW  aant  forward  to  clear  the  rood."— 
Orme^  ed.  1803,  i.  394. 

1787.-"  Tho  Field  Pieoea  attached  to  tho 
Oavalry  draw  up  on  the  Rtifht  and  Left 

Flank  of  tlie  Kegiiueiit  ;  the  Artillery 
Lascars  formintr  in  u  line  with  tho  Front 
\iivnV.  the  full  Extent  of  tho  Drag  Ropea, 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands." — Rqtiu. 
far  Ae  JSfon.  Cvmpan  >/'»  Tnxtps  em  ike  Cwm/ 
f>f  Caromatidel,  \>y  M.  (iei>.  Sir  Arrhllxihl 
VampbeU,  K.B.  Govt.  Ac  C.  in  C.  Madni-!. 
p.  9. 

1803.—"  In  those  parts  (of  the  low  country 
of  Ceylon)  where  it  is  not  thought  roquisito 
to  qiuirtt  r  a  Uxly  of  troops,  there  i><  a  jHilice 
oiHjis  of  the  Datives  appointed  to  enforce  the 
twrnmapda  of  OoTemment  in  each  district ; 
thoyaraoompoeedof  Conga  u  if »,  or  sergeants, 
Aratjietf  or  eorpomis,  and  Lascarines,  or 
cumnion  soldiers,  and  perform  tlio  sinio 
office  as  our  BherifTs  men  or  ooostuUes."— 
PercAnTa  Cbytoh  222. 

1807. — "A  large  ojien  Ixmt  fonnetl  tho 
van,  containing  his  excellency's  guard  of 
iMOOreens,  with  their  spe.irs  n(i>ed  i>cr- 
pendicularly,  the  union  colours  Hying,  imd 
Ceylon  dntnia  eaOed  tomtoma  beating."— 
QfTdiner's  Oe^lony  170. 

1872.— "TlialMCinon  board  the  steamers 
waro  inaigniflcaDt  looking  people." — Thr 
DUmmOt  oh.  U. 

In  the  followiiigpa88a^c.%the  original 
word  tojihkar  is  tiaed  in  ita  proper 

feense  for  *  a  <  anij).' 

[1614.—  "He  -viiid  he  bought  it  of  a  banyan 
in  the  Laaker."— /'Vwf^r,  LetUr*,  ii.  142. 

[1615.—"  Wo  came  to  the  Laaker  the  7th 
of  February  in  the  evening." — Ibid,  iii.  85,] 

1616.—"  I  tooke  horse  to  anoyd  prcsse, 
and  other  inconTonianoa^  and  croased  out 
of  the  Lndcar,  befoca  bim.**— Air  T,  Jtoe,  in 
Purcha$t  i.  659 :  aaa  also  600 :  [Eak.  8oc  ii. 

324]. 

[1682.—". . .  prascnte  to  the  6eir  Laaearr 

{siir-i-tashtar,  '  head  of  the  nrmy  ')  thi.s  day 
received." — Pringle,  Diurg  Ft.  iit.  O'w.,  1st 
aar.  i.  84.] 

LAT,  LAT  SAHIB,  s.  This,  a 
pojHilar  corni|ition  ol  Lord  SiJiib,  or 
Ldrd  Sdhiby  as  it  is  written  in  Hind., 
is  tho  usual  form  from  native  lips,  at 
least  in  the  Benral  Presidency,  of  the 
title  by  wbich  Governor-General 
has  long  beat  known  in  the  vernaca- 


lars.  The  term  aliH>  extcnd;i  nowadays 
to  Lieutenant-GoTemors,  who  in  con- 
tact witli  tlic  liit^ln  r  authority  become 
Clihotd  ('Litth')  Lat,  wliilst  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  are  sometimes  discriminated 
as  the  Mulkt  L&t  Sahib  [or  Bare  Lat], 
and  the  Jangi  L&t  S&hib  ('  territorial ' 
and  'mlUtaiy'X  the  Bishop  as  tho 
LUt  fiM  Sahib,  and  the  C^iief 
Justice  as  the  Lat  Josty  Sahib.  The 
title  is  also  sometimes,  but  very  in- 
correctly, applied  to  minor  dignitaries 
of  the  supreme  Oovemment,  [wliilst 
the  common  form  of  blessingaddreased 
to  a  civil  officer  is  **jEric«tfr  Ut  QVLV- 
nar,  Lat  Sikxitu  ho-jdnl" 

1821.— "Ha  aaemed,  however,  much 
puzdad  to  make  out  my  rank,  never  havings 

heard  (he  siiid)  of  any  'Lord  Sahib '.e.xee^it 
the  (ioTenior  Cienenil,  while  he  was  still 
more  t>eri*lexod  by  the  expoaition  of  *LOKd, 
MiAop  Sahib,'  which  for  soma  laaaoQ  or 
other  ny  sarfania  always  pref^  to  that  of 
Lord  Padre."— //^M-,  i.  69. 

1837.— "The  Arab,  thinking  I  had  pur- 
posely stolen  his  kitten,  ran  after  the  buggy 
at  full  .«i>eed,  shouting  ns  he  passed  I»rd 
Aucklnnd's  tonts,  '  Ik)hu'I,  doha'I,  STihib  \ 
dohat,  Lord  Sfthib  : '  <see  DOAI).  '  Mercy, 
mercy,  .sir  !  mercy,  Governor -General ! '  ITie 
faster  tho  horse  rushed  on,  the  faster  followed 
the  shouting  Arab^" — WvHdmrngt  ^  a 
I'ilgn'm,  ii.  142. 

Lst;8,— "The  old  Wrbor  at  Roorkce,  after 
telling  me  that  ho  had  known  Stiaohey  when 
he  first  began,  added,  'Ab  Ut-Sacretor 
hai !  Ah!  hum  bhi  l)oodda  hogya  ! '  ('Now 
ho  is  Lort/  S^n  rinry  I  Ah  !  1  too  havo 
hecomo  old  ! ')  "—I^tt^fnm  Ike  laU M.-Cfem, 
II'.  W.  //.  Urtaihrd. 

1877. — .  .  in  a  rare  but  mo«t  vahiablo 
lxH)k  (fi'ullitioaij'A  ( >h.<i rr'it  ill, s  on  India, 
IB'i-O,  pp.  '254-8J,  in  which  the  author  reports, 
with  much  ouiet  humour,  an  aged  natiTa'a 
uccotint  of  the  awful  oonsequanoaa  of  con* 
tempt  of  an  order  of  the  (as  he  caNed  the 
Suprcnif  <  niirt  I  '  Sh^'hretin  A'tx/rM/,' the  order 
of  ImiHsy  being  '  Lord  Justey  Sahib-iba- 
hootnt,  the  instruments  of  whose  will  were 
*dbidahls'  or  affidavits. "—Letter  from  Sir 
J.  F.  StrpfifH,  in  Timft,  May  31. 

LAT,  s.  Hind,  lot,  used  as  a  <'or- 
ruption  of  the  English  ht^  in  reference 
to  an  auction  (Oanugie), 

LAT,  LA^H,  s.  This  word,  mean- 
ing a  staff  or  pile,  is  used  for  an 

obelisk  or  columnar  niomniient ;  and 
is  specifically  used  for  the  ancient 
Buduhiiil  columnn  of  Eastern  India. 

[1861 -ez.  — "The  ptIUr  (at  Besarfa)  is 

known  by  the  iiconlo  as  Bh\m-S>  ii  Id-lit  and 
lihiM-t:ien-kti-<[aH(ld."  —  VunHiuy/uim,  Ardk». 

ittp^un.} 
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LATBBITB,  s.  A  terui,  fti-st  used 
by  Dr.  Francia  Buchanan,  to  indicate 

a  reddish  brick-like  argillaceoua  forma- 
tion iiuich  impregnated  with  iron 
peroxide,  and  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  whicn  is  found  in 
]>laces  all  over  South  India  from  one 
coast  to  the  other,  and  the  origin  of 
which  geologists  find  very  obaeure.  It 
is  found  in  two  di.stiTict  tyjtes  :  viz. 
(1)  Uiah-Uvtl  LaterUef  capping  especi- 
ally tne  trap-rocks  of  tne  Deccan, 
vrith  a  bed  from  30  or  40  to  200  feet 
in  thirkneHs,  whioli  ]KTlia})S  at  one 
time  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Peninsular  India.  Thia  is  found  as  far 
north  as  the  Rajniahal  and  Monghyr 
hills.  (2).  Low-level  LateriUj  form- 
ing comparatively  thin  and  slomng 
IjMS  on  tlie  plains  of  the  coast.  The 
origin  of  both  is  regiirded  as  being,  in 
the  most  probable  \  u  \v,  uxodified  vol- 
ca<uc  matter;  the  low-level  Uterite 
having  undergone  a  furtlier  rfarnuige- 
ment  and  deposition ;  but  the  niattA^r 
is  too  complex  for  hrief  statement  (see 
Xewbold^  in  J.R.A.S.,  vol.  viii.  ;  and 
X\ie  Manual  ofilw  G">1.  of  India,  ]>\>.  xlv. 
*fqq.f  348  *eqq.).  Mr.  King  and  others 
have  foimd  flint  weapons  in  the  low- 
level  formation.  Latvrite  is  the  iisual 
material  for  road-metal  in  8.  India, 
•as  konkur  (q.v.)  is  in  the  north.  In 
Oeybn  it  is  called  nbook  (q.v.). 

1800. — "  It  la  diffused  in  inunca'^c  ina»<)cs, 
without  any  appearance  of  •txatifioatwii, 
and  is  placed  over  the  granite  ihat  fotsss 
the  bam  of  MalayaUi.  ...  It  very  soon 
booomes  as  hard  as  tiriek,  and  rc^^ists  the 
jiir  and  water  much  l>etter  th:m  any  brick 
1  have  seen  in  India.  ...  As  it  is  lutially 
cut  into  the  form  of  hrieks  for  building:,  in 
»<oTeral  of  the  natiro  (Hulccti  it  is  called  the 
Virick-stone  (Idaunllrr)  LMaLival.  rfflulnf]. 
.  .  .  The  most  proper  Knglinfi  nanio  would 
be  Laterite,  from  Lateritis,  the  appellation 
that  may  be  givenitittscienoe."— BiwIhiJiaft, 
Myiort,  Ac.,  ti.  440-441. 

I860.— "  Natives  resident  in  theso  locali- 
ties (Gallo  and  Colombo)  are  Murily  recognia- 
jihle  ebewhcre  l)y  tlio  guncral  hue  of  their 
dress.  This  is  occa.sitjnod  by  the  prevalence 
along  the  weatom  coast  of  latente,  or,  a» 
thcSinghaIo.«te  call  it,  oabOOk,  a  product  of 
disintegnited  pncis«,  which  being  subjected 
Ui  detrition  cotntiiunicatos  its  hue  to  the 
soil."— IVaa^iU*  C'fy/os,  i.  17. 

LATTEE,  S.  A  stick  ;  a  bludgeon, 
often  mjide  of  the  male  bamlxxj  {Den- 
drocalamtu  strict  ti$)y  and  sometimes 
hoitnd  at  short  intervals  with  iron 
ringi^  fotmiDg  a  formidable  weapon. 


The  word  is  Hind.  Ultki  and  latkif  Main*. 
laththa.  This  is  from  Prakrit  latUit, 

for  6kt.  yaidUiy  *  a  stick,'  according*  to 
the  Prakrit  grammar  of  Vavarnchi 
(ed.  Cotcell,  ii.  32);  also  Las$m. 
InMitutwiw^,  Ltwj.  Prakrit,  195.  JisJcl 
lifthi,  H-K  kJ  bhai  is  ,i  Hind.  ])njverb 
(riijiis  Intculum  ejus  buhalutj^  eq^uivaleut 

to  the  *'good  old  rule^  the  simple 
jjlan," 

1^30.— "The  native-;  nsfo  a  very  datu^croOS 
we,i|x)n,  which  they  have  Insen  furbiddOD 
by  Guverninont  to  carry.  1  tfx>k  one  es  a 
curiosity,  which  had  been  seised  on  a  nan 
in  a  fight  in  a  Tiltaffe.  It  is  a  Tory  heavy 
l&thi,  a  solid  male  IxiniWio.  r>  feet  :>  inches 
loiiir,  hea<led  with  iron  in  a  most  formidable 
niaiinor.  There  are  6  jagged  wmicircular 
irons  at  the  top.  each  2  inches  in  length, 
1  in  height,  and  it  is  shod  wifli  iron  bands 
IH  inehc"  rlee}>  fn>ni  the  topw"— M^OIMEsnHMpe 
oj'a  I'ilt/riM,  i.  133. 

1878.'~-"  After  driTln^  some  6  miles,  «• 

came  upon  alxnit  10<^  ini-n  ■^•■ited  in  rows 
on  the  roadside,  all  with  latties.'  —  Li'fc  tft 
'ht  MqftMil^  i  114. 

LATTEEAL,  s.  Hind.  Idthiydl,  or, 
niuif  ( nniliroui?ly,  hithlwdldy  'a  dub- 
ni,m,'  ;i  liircd  lufHan.  Su'li  gt-ntrv 
were  not  numy  years  ago  euteriained 
in  scores  by  planters  in  some  parts  <rf 
I^ngal,  to  maintain  by  force  their 
claims  to  land.s  for  .sowing  indigo  on. 

1878.—"  Doubtless  there  were  hirad  Ut- 
tlals  ...  on  both  sides."— in  Ike 

LAW-OFFICEE.  Tins  was  Uie 
offieial  designation  of  a  Mahommedan 
oflicfr  learned  in  the  (Mahoninn-dHn) 
law,  who  was  for  many  years  of  our 
Indian  administration  an  easential 
functionary  of  the  judgt  >'  Courts  in  the 
di.stricta,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Sndder  or 
Courts  of  ReviL'W  at  the  I'rt-sidency. 

It  18  to  be  remembered  that  the  law 
administ«'rt'fl  in  ( 'mirts  nnder  the  ( 'oni- 
pauy's  goverimieut,  from  tin*  <vsHum])- 
tion  of  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Baliar, 
and  Orissa,  w;i.s  tlie  Mahommedan 
law  ;  at  tir^-t  Itv  tln'  hands  of  native 
Cazees  and  Miifties,  with  some  super* 
intendence  fmni  the  higher  Buropeaa 
servant.s  of  the  f'omnany  ;  a  superin- 
tendence whicli,  wiiile  undergoing 
snndrj  vicissitudes  of  t^y.'^tem  during 
the  next  30  years,  developed  gradually 
into  a  Euroj>ean  judi<  iary,  which  again 
was  set  on  an  extended  and  quasi -per- 
manent footing  by  Lord  Cornwallis'.H 
GoTerameati  in  Biiqgulation  IX.  of 
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(tm  IDAWIiUTX    The  Mahommedan 

Liw  continued,  however,  to  he  the 
profe^d  basis  of  cruniual  juris- 
prudence, though  modified  more  and 
more,  as  years  went  on,  by  new  Begu- 
lations,  and  bv  tlie  recorciod  construc- 
tions and  circular  orders  of  the  superior 
Oonita,  mitil  the  aooonipUshnient  of 
the  ^rejit  changes  wliich  followed  the 
Mutuy,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
•direct  government  of  India  bv  the 
Crown  (1868).  Tlie  landmarks  of 
<  hanRe  were  (a)  tlie  enactineut  of  the 
Penal  Code  (Act  XLV.  of  ISOOk  and 
(b)  that  of  the  Code  of  Crnmnai  Pro- 
cedure (Act.  XXV.  of  1861),  followiMl 
bv  (c)  the  establishment  of  the  Uigh 
<5ourt  (July  1,  1862),  in  which  be- 
came merged  both  the  SupnUM  Court 
with  its  jx.'culi;ir  jurisdiction,  and  the 
uundam-Com|tauy's)  Sudder  Courts 
Beview  and  Appeal,  civil  and 
criminal  (Deimnny  AdttVlvt,  and 
IfizanuU  Adawlut). 

The  authoritative  expontion  of  the 
Hahommedan  L^iw,  in  aid  and  guid- 
-•iiice  of  the  Enjj;lish  Judge.s,  was  tlie 
iunction  of  the  Mahommedan  Law- 
officer.  He  sat  with  the  judge  on  the 
bench  at  Sessions,  i.e.  in  the  hearing 
of  criminal  cases  committed  by  the 
magistrate  for  trial ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tri/il  he  gave  in  his  written 
record  of  the  proceedings  with  his 
Fatwa  (q.v.J  (see  lUgn.  IX.  1793, 
Met  47i  whicli  was  his  judgment 
a.s  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  a.s  to 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  as  to 
its  appropriate  punishment  according 
to  Mahoinniedau  Law.  The  judge 
wa.s  lK)un(l  attentively  to  consider  tiie 
/tUica,  and  if  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
i^nsonant  with  natural  justice,  and 
iil^o  in  cr»nforinity  with  the  Mahom- 
medan Law,  he  jMissed  sentence  (save 
in  certain  excepted  cases)  in  itstmnns, 
.and  issued  his  warrant  to  the  magis- 
trate for  execution  of  the  sentence^ 
unless  it  were  one  of  death,  in  which 
caae  the  proceedinj^  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  Sudder  Nizjinmt  for  confirnia- 
tton.  In  casea  ako  where  there  was 
disagreement  between  the  civilian 
jud^e  and  the  Law-officer,  either  }is  to 
iinain^  or  sentence,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Sudder  Court  for  ulti- 
mate decision. 

In  1832,  certain  niodifiaitions  were 
introduced  by  law  UUgn.  VL  of  that 
yeax\  whidi  deekrad  that  the  fOm 
nugnt  be  diapeMad  with  either  bj 


referring  the  case  for  report  to  a  mm- 

chayet  (q.v.),  which  s;it  ajmrt  from 
the  Court ;  or  by  constituting  assessors 
in  the  trial  (generally  three  in  number). 
The  freiquent  adoption  of  the  latter 
alternative  rendered  the  apwarnnoe  of 
the  Law-oflicer  and  his  futtm  much 
leas  nnivmalas  time  went  on.  The 

post  of  Law-officer  wa.s  indi  cd  not 
actually  abolished  till  1864.  But  it 
would  appear  from  enquiry  that  I 
have  maae,  among  friends  of  old  stand- 
ing in  the  Civil  Service,  that  for  some 
years  before  the  issue  of  the  Penal 
bode  and  the  other  reforms  already 
imntioni'd,  the  Moolvee  (maulavl)  or 
Mahommedan  Law-officer  had,  in 
some  at  least  of  the  Bengal  districts^ 
practically  ceased  to  sit  with  the 
judge,  even  in  ca.ses  where  n<>  asses.Hors 
were  summoned.*  1  cannot  trace  any 
legislative  authoritv  for  this,  nor  any 
Circular  of  the  Suader  Nizarnut  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
obtain  much  personal  testimony.  But 
Sir  Qeoige  Yule  (who  was  Judge  of 
Hung|)ore  and  Bogra  about  18(^-66) 
writes  thus  : 

"  The  M oulvee-ship  .  .  .  muBt  have  been 

nlKjIinhed  before  1  J>ec;imo  a  judge  (I  think), 
which  was  2  or  3  yetirs  iKjforo  the  Mutiny  ; 
for  I  have  «o  recollection  of  ntr  sitting 
with  a  MmUvte^  and  I  had  a  great  numb^ 
of  heavy  criminal  eaaes  to  try  in  Rungnor* 
and  Biv'ra.  A'^sossors  were  substitute  for 
the  Moulvee  ia  some  caseii,  but  I  havq  no 
reooUeotSon  of  employing  these  either." 

Ifr.  8eton>Karr,  again,  who  was 
Civil  and  Se.ssions  Judge  of  JeSBore 

(1867-1 800),  writes  : 

"I  am  quite  certain  of  my  own  practice 
.  .  .  and  I  made  deliberate  ehoioe  of  native 
anenon,  whenever  the  law  required  me  to 
hare  such    functionaries.      I  determined 

nnyr  to  sit  with  a  Manlact,  a**,  even  Insfore 
the  I'emil  Code  was  pa-ssed,  and  came  into 
operation,  1  winhud  to  ^at  ria  of  fttWia  and 
differenoss  of  opimon. 

Tlie  office  of  Liiw-officer  w.is  formally 
abolished  by  Act  XI.  of  1864. 

In  re.Mpect  of  civil  litigation,  it  had 
been  esjH  <  ially  laid  down  {Rean,  of 
April  11,  1780,  quoted  below)  that  in 
suites  regarding  successions,  inheritance, 
marriage,  caste,  and  all  religious  usages 

*  lt«*t<.  I.  of  1810  liail  pniimwcntl  tli>'  Kvciitive 
Gov«»nim<*r.t,  by  an  yftlcial  coniiniiniratinn  from 
\Ut  S«»rn't«ry  in  tin-  JiidiriAl  Dwjiftrtnient,  to 
]«'n»>'  with  till'  ;it  t.  iiilancf  and  futwa  of  tlu'  Law 
officers  of  tlh'  conrtj*  of  circuit,  when  it  ti«eni*^<il 
ail\  isnbli'.  Hut  in  Huch  ra»»*  the  judge  of  the  court 
paiwed  no  sentence,  bat  referrea  the  nrooeedinn 
wita  an  optolop  te  the  NtmmM  A^lmm, 
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and  iuatitutions,  the  Mahoiumeduii  laws 
with  respect  to  Mahommedans,  and  tlie 
Hindu  laws  with  resiieit  to  Hindus, 
were  to  be  considerod  iv*  the  general 
rules  by  which  the  judgt  s  were  to  form 
thdr  decisions.  In  the  if.Hpective  cases, 
it  was  laid  down,  tin-  Muhommahn  ntud 
Hindu  law-officers  of  the  court  were 
to  attend  and  expound  the  law. 

In  this  note  I  have  dealt  only  with 
the  Mahomiuedau  law-otticer,  wlK».se 
presence  and  co-operation  was  so  long 
(it  has  l)een  seen)  est^ential  in  a  criiiiiTial 
trial.    In  civil  oisvs  he  did  not  sit  with 
the  judge  (at  least  in  memory  of  man 
now  UvingX  but  the  judge  could  and 
did,  in  cjise  of  need,  refei  to  him  on 
any  point  of  Mahomniedan  Law.  The 
Hmdu  law-officer  (Pnndit)  is  found  in 
the  legislation  of  179.3,  and  is  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  Regulations  down  at 
least  to  1821.    In  fact  he  is  named  in 
the  Act  XI.  of  18G4  (see  (quotation 
under  CAZEE)  iibnlishing  Law-otticers, 
But  in  many  of  the  districla  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  very  long  before  1860 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  luuh-r  what 
circumstances  exactly  I  have  failed  to 
discover.    Ue  had  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  justice,  and  the  occasions  for 
reference  to  him  were  ])!esunialily  not 
frequent  enough  to  justify  his  main- 
tenance in  every  district.    A  Puiidit 
continued  to  be  attached  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny,  and  to  him  questions  were 
referred'  by  the  District  Conrtu  when 
requisite.  '  Neither  Pen/ /7  uor  Muolvt  r 
is  attarhcd  to  the  High   Court,  but 
native  judges  sit  on  its  Bench.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  under  Regu- 
lation III.  of  1821,  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  refer  for  trial  to  the 
Law-othcer  of  his  district  a  variety 
of  complaints  und  charjj;es  of  a  trivial 
chanK  ter.   Tin-  <iesignation  of  the  Liw- 
otticer  was  Alaulam.    (See  ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE,  FUTWA,  MOOLVBB,  MUTTY.) 

1780.— "That  in  all  roiti  regarding  in- 
heritance, marrifme,  and  cn-sto,  aud  other 
roHfrions  usages  or  institutiun-s  tho  laws  of 
the  Koran  with  res|>ect  to  Mahommedans, 
and  those  of  the  Shaster  with  respect  to 
Gent<x)s,  shall  be  inTftriaWy  adheted  to. 
On  all  .such  occasion'*  tho  Molavies  or  Brah- 
mins shall  resiicctivc'ly  !ittcn<l  to  expound 
the  Uw  ;  and  they  shall  >'\^n  the  report  and 
ainiHt  in  paanng  the  docrvo,  "— It fffulaiiou 
pasted  try  theO.-O.  and  Couneit,  April  11, 

1793._««II.  The  Law  Offioen  of  the 
Suddur  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  NnaiBut 
Adawhit,  tho  pfovinoial  Coorta  of  Appeal, 


the  courts  of  circuit,  and  the  dlbh  and  ei^ 

courts  .  .  .  shall  not  be  removed  but  for 
incapacity  or  misconduct.  .  .  ."— /i";.  XII. 
of  1793. 

In  §§  iv.,  vL  Cauiy  and  Mofty  ar» 
substituted  |or  Lav-OAoer,  bat  refemng  to 

the  same  jKjrsoris. 

1799.— "IV.  11  the  fliftwa  of  the  lair 
officem  of  the  Nfcamnt  Adawlut  deelarv 

jiny  person  convirtcd  of  wilftil  murder  not 
liable  to  suffer  death  under  the  Mahomodan 
law  on  tho  ground  of  .  .  .  the  Court  of 
Ntzamut  Adtorlft  shall  notwithstanding 
sentaoM  the  prisoner  to  raffer  death*  .  •  . 
-iby.  VIIL  ol  1799. 

T.AYTMANA,  LAQUESIMENA, 
&c.,  s.  Malay  Laksamatw^  from  Skt. 
lahhmana^  'having  fortunate  tokens* 
(which  was  the  nauie  of  a  mythiial 
hero,  brother  of  Rdtm).  This  was  the 
title  of  one  of  the  liiu'li-'st  dignitaries 
in  the  Malay  ^tate,  cuutmauder  of  the 
forces. 

1511.— "There  need  to  be  in  MalaoaflTe 

principal  dignities  .  .  .  the  thirrl  is  Lassa- 
mane ;  this  is  Admiral  of  the  Soa.  .  .  ."— 
Albogwrfuey  by  Birekt  iiL  87. 

c.  l.'iS?.  — '"The  Kitiir  noc. )rdingly  set  forth 
a  Fleet  of  two  Imiuirod  Sails.  .  .  .  And  of 
fhie  Naty  he  made  General  the  groat  Laque 
Xemena,  his  Admiral,  of  whose  Valor  tho 
Hi.<«t(}ry  of  the  Indian  hath  spoken  ia  divem- 
places." — Pinto,  in  ('^jtm,  p.  S.**. 

1553.—"  Tiff'— vfiia  harassed  by  the 
King  to  engage  Dom  Garcia ;  bet  his  ropl^ 
was:  Si'rr,  arjninst  thr  Purhiffwte  and  tketr 
hi<i/i:tul'd  ivAVr-A*  it  is  imnosnUf  to  engage 
irith  Ivicmi  lancharas  /av  i""  '.  /."'  <■  me 
[to  act)jor  I  hutir  (kit  people  well,  sfeimj  how 
innA  wood  Ihetf  have  cott  me ;  good  Jorinns 
ij  now  irifh.  tkee,  and  I  am  about  to  avenge 
>/(>n  OH  thrM.  And  so  ho  did."— Barrot,  III. 
viii.  7. 

[Ifjlf).  "  On  the  morrow  I  went  to  take  my 
leave  of  Uxaineii,  to  whom  all  rttangers*^ 
hottneMars  re8igiMd.''--#Viiler,  Letfov,  it.  0.  J 

LEAQUEE,  s.  The  following  iu» 
of  this  word  is  now  (luite  ol>solete,  we 
iHilieve^  in  F,ii«^lish  ;  V»ut  it  illustrates- 
the  now  fannliar  (Jerniun  use  of  Iaujct* 
Bier^  ♦.«.  'beer  for  laying  down,  for 
ket'ping'  (urimarily  m  c;uik).  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  neither  in 
Minahew  (1627),  nor  in  Bay  ley  (1730). 

1747.— "That  the  Storekeeper  do  pro- 
vide LtaSMn  of  pood  rolumlK)  or  Batitvia 
arrack.*— -R.  .Sf.  Consn.,  May  5  (MS, 

Beooird  in  India  Office). 

17S2.— "Will  be  sold  by  IMblic  Auction 
by  Mr.  liondtiold,  at  his  Auction  Room, 
formerly  the  Court  of  Cutcherry  .  .  .  S»^uaro 
and  Ulobe  Lanthoms,  a  quantity  of  Country 
Rum  in  Leacrners,  a  Slave  Oirl,  and  a  variety 
of  other  iiiticlea."—/acto(  OeueUe,  Not.  ^ 
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LBGQUE,  8.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  word  used  by  the  Abb6  Ravnal  in 
ihe  followinig  extract  is  meant  lor.  It 
Ls  perhaps  A  mistake  for  lati^  a  Dutch 
weight. 

1770.— "They  (Dutch at  ttw  Capo)  receive 

a  still  smaller  prxjfit  from  fiO  lecques  of  red 
wine,  and  80  or  90  of  white,  which  they 
carry  t<)  Europe  every  year.  The  leqqud 
wdgha  about  1,200  iiouiuU."^ii(a^iia/,  £.T. 
1777,  i.  281. 

LEE,  8.  Chin.  ll.  The  ordinary 
Ghinese  itinerary  measnie.   Books  of 

the  Josuit  JfiAsinnarios  generally  in- 
terpret the  iiiodern  /i  as  ^  uf  a  lea^ie, 
which  gives  about  3  ^  to  the  mile  ; 
more  exactly,  acconling  to  Mr.  Giles, 
27i  //  =  10  miles;  but  it  evidently 
varies  a  good  deal  in  diilerent  parts 
of  China,  and  has  also  varied  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Thus  in  the  8tli  cen- 
tury, data  qu<jted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St 
Martin,  frtim  P6re  Gaubil,  show  that 
the  ll  was  little  more  than  \  of 
an  English  mile.  And  from  several 
concurrent  statements  we  ma^-  also 
conclude  that  the  U  is  generalised  so 
that  u  certiiin  number  of  li,  generally 
100,  stand  for  a  day's  march.  [Arch- 
deacon Gray  (('Itina,  ii.  101)  gives  10 
ft  as  the  eijuivalent  of  3^  English 
miles  ;  (ten.  Cunningham  (Arch.  Rep. 
i.  305)  asserts  that  Uwen  Thsana  con- 
verts the  Indian  yqiama$  into  Chinese 
ft  at  the  rate  of  40  fl  per  ytfjanOf  or  of 
10  ft  per  ko*.] 

1585. — "  By  the  said  hooke  it  is  found  that 
the  Chinos  haue  amongst  them  but  only 
three  kiad  of  measures  ;  the  which  in  their 
langoA^e  are  ealled  lU,  pu,  sad  ieham, 
which  i.s  as  mut  h  us  to  sny,  or  in  cflfcct,  as 
a  forlong,  league,  or  iomey:  the  moiusure, 
which  in  called  //»,  hath  much  s|):ue  a-s  a  i 
man's  voice  on  a  plaino  grounde  may  bee 
hearde  in  a  quiet  oay,  hajowing  or  whoping 
with  all  the  force  and  strtnifrth  ho  may ; 
and  ton  of  thesie  liia  mukoth  a  vv,  which 
is  a  great  Sjiani.sh  k'aj,'uo  ;  and  ten  ptu 
makeih  a  daye'ii  ioumev,  which  ia  called 
iduim,  which  maketh  12  (tie)  .Vmg  lesgnes." 
'—Mmdozn,  i,  21. 

1861. — "  In  this  jmrt  of  the  country  a 
day's  march,  whatever  its  actual  distance, 
is  called  100  U;  and  the  U  maj  therefore 
he  teken  as  a  SMSsnre  of  time  rather  than 
of  distaooe."— CW.  Sard,  in  J,tL  Omg,  Ike. 
xxxii.  11. 

1878. — "  D'aprts  les  clauses  du  contrat  lo 
voyaee  d'une  fonffueur  totale  de  1,800  lis, 
ou  loO  lieues,,devaits'cffectuerenl8  jours." 
— X.itowH(^  A  SVswrs  foOftcNC^  887. 

L££CHE£,  LYCHEE,  s.  Chin. 
Ji-cAt,  and  in  8.  China  (its  native  ngion) 

2x 


lai-chij'  the  beautiful  and  delicate  fruit 
of  the  Nejhelium  liUhi^  Caml>es.sidea 
(N.  O.  Sttpindaeeeui^  a  tree  which  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  introdu*  ed 
into  Bengal  with  success.  The  dried 
f  roitk  nsually  ticketed  as  lydtee,  is  now 
common  in  London  shops. 

c.  1540. — '* .  .  .  outra  verdura  muito  niais 
freaca,  o  de  melhor  cheiro,  que  esta,  a  quo 
08  natiimcs  da  terra  <*— ifr*  llTtlMlt  •  • 
— /'into,  ch.  Ixviii. 

1588.— "JK.  Of  tiie  thinf^i  of  ddna  vou 

have  not  said  a  word  ;  though  thore  they 
have  many  fruits  highly  praitwd,  such  as 
are  laliduas  (lo/ucMu)  ana  other  esoeUeDt 
fruits. 

^*0.  I  did  not  spesk  of  the  things  of 

China,  lK3cau.so  China  il  a  retrion  of  which 
there  is  so  much  to  tell  that  it  never  comes 
to  an  end.  .  .  ."—Oarna,  t.  157. 

1585.  —  "Also  they  have  a  kinio  of 
plummcs  that  they  doo  call  lechiaa,  that 
are  of  an  exceeding  gallant  last,  and  never 
hurteth  anyliody,  although  they  should 
eato  a  great  numher  of  fhem.'^i\trlas'« 
Mfndoza,  i.  14. 

1598.— "There  ia  a  kind  of  fruit  caUed 
Lechyas,  which  are  Hke  Plums,  but  of 
another  taste,  and  are  very  good,  and  mueh 
esteemed,  whereof  I  have  eaten.**— £ifi> 

fchotrn,  38;  [Hak.  Sor.  i.  131]. 

\<dA\. — "Adfertur  ad  noe  pneterea  fructus 
quidam  Lance*  (read  Laioesl  vocatua,  qui 
racematim,  ut  avsB^  sreooit.  — /sc.  AnUii, 
Dial.  vi.  p.  11. 

1684.-"Latsea,  or  Chinese  Chestnuts.*' 

—  Vafrniijn,  iv.  (Cliina)  12. 

1750-52. — "  Leicki  is  a  species  of  trees 
which  they  seem  to  reckon  equal  to  the 
sweet  orange  trees.  ...  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  country  aboat  Canton  fin 

which  place  only  the  fruit  gmws)  annuailv 
makes  100,000  (tl  of  dried  leickis."— O/o/ 
Turf^n,  302-3. 

1824.— "Of  the  fruits  which  this  season 
offers,  the  finest  are  leeches  {n'c)  and  roan- 
goes  ;  the  first  is  really  vury  fine,  being  a 
sort  of  plum,  with  the  davour  of  a  >'ron- 
tignao  grnpe."— JSTeter,  L  60. 

c.  1858.- 

"  Et  tandjM  quo  ton  pied,  sorti  do  la  lia- 

1 H  'Ill-he, 

Peodait,  n>se,  au  lx>rd  du  ^TWnfrhy  (see 
,  MUHCHEEL) 

A  Toml  rc-  (Ifs  bois  nous  tonffus,  et  da 

Letchi, 

Aoz  fniits  mains  ponrprcs  que  ta  bouche." 

LaconXe  de  Lidt. 

1878.  — .  .  and  the  lidU  hiding  und«r 

a  shell  of  ruddy  hmwn  its  globes  of  trans, 
lucent  and  delicately  fragrant  desh." — Pk. 
Robinson,  In  My  Inaian  vardm,  49. 

1879.  — "  .  .  .  Here  are  a  hundro<l  and 
sixty  lichi  fruits  for  you.  .  .  ."—M.  ^'/oX«, 
Jndtim  Fmry  Tate$  (GUe.  ed.)  O. 

LEMON,  a.  Cxtrm  mediaiy  var. 
jLtmommi,  Hooker.  This  is  of  eomse 
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not  an  Anglo-Indian  wuni.  But  it  lias 
come  into  European  languages  through 
tilt'  Ar.  U  'lmun^  and  is,  according  to 
Ueliu,  of  Indian  origin.  In  Iliua.  we 
have  both  /imd  and  irtmiiZ,  which  last, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  an  indigenous  form. 
Thf  Skt.  dictionaries  give  mmbuhi. 
In  Euglaud  we  get  the  word  through 
the  Romance  langii^ii,  Fr.  limon,  It. 

Itmojie,  Sj».  liniony  &c.,  ]M'rliaps  iMith 
from  the  Cruaades  and  from  the  Moors 
of  Spain.    [Mr.  Skeat  writes:  "The 

Malay  form  is  Itjmin,  'u  lime,  lemon, 
or  orange.'  Thf  Port,  limao  may 
possiMy  come  from  this  Malay  form. 
I  feel  sure  that  liman,  which  in  some 
dialfi't.s  ir4  livutr,  i<  ,iit  indigenous  wonl 
which  was  trauiiferred  to  Europe."] 
(SeeUME.) 


c.  1200.— "Sunt  pmetcrc'fi  aliao  arbores 
fnictu.s  acidtis,  jiontici  vidcli*  i  i  -  n  ris.  ux 
HO  procrtMntf>s,  quos  appellant  iimones."  — 
Jaeobi  (/■    V'trituo,  HitU  Iherot^ym^  cap. 

Ixxxv.  in  liiiniinrn. 

c.  1328.— I  will  only  say  this  much,  that 
this  India,  aa  regard*  fmit  and  other  things, 

is  entirely  different  fmm  Christoiiflom  : 
except,  indeed,  that  tliore  l>o  lemons  iu 
ftune  pluci"-.  s'lvoot  .c^  -u;^:ir,  whiNt  there 
be  otner  lemona  aour  like  ours." — Friar 
Jifrdantu,  16. 

IMl.  "  IVofunditas  luijus  nquae  plena 
est  lapidibus  preciosta.  (^uae  aqua  multum 
est  Tradinibiu  ei  aanguisufis  plena.  Uor 
lapides  non  accipit  rox,  ned  pro  anim&  suA 
somol  vel  hia  in  ann<j  ^ub  n<)uas  ijw<w  pan- 
|K)res  ire  jK-'nnittit.  .  .  .  Va.  \it  ij  -i  |  r  i  - 
ire  sub  aquam  poasint  accipiunt  limonem  ot 
oueuidam  fraetoin  qu«m  betw  pbtent,  et 
illo  liene  »e  un^runt.  .  .  ,  Et  cum  sic  sint 
uncti  yrudine.s  et  sanffuiMigw  ili<j«  otTondere 
non  yalont." — iV.  Oaorief  in  Oatkgijft  itc., 
App.,  p.  xxi. 

C.  1333.  —  "The  fruit  of  the  niaii^'o  true 
[at-'anlxi)  i-i  the  sizo  nf  a  gri-.kt  pear.  NVTien 
yet  green  they  take  the  fallen  fruit  and 
powder  it  with  aslt  and  preaerra  it»  aa  is 
done  with  the  nweet  citn^n  and  the  temon 
(a/-leimttn)  in  our  country,  "—iia  BattUOj 
m»  128* 

LEMON -GRASS,  s.  Andropogoti 
a'tratn^,  D.C,  a  gvasB  culti\'at^  in 
Ceylon  and  SingJi|w>re,  yielding  an 
oil  much  used  iu  perfumery,  under 
the  name  of  Lwnun'Omu  0»{,  Oil  of 
Verbena,  or  Indian  M'J'k^h  Oil.  Royle 
{Hind.  MtdiciiUy  82)  has  applied  the 
name  to  another  very  fragrant  gncss, 
Andropogon  tt^oenatUhu^  L.,  according 
to  him  the  crx<>^*'^^  IMos^oridt-s. 
This  last,  which  grows  wild  ni  various 
parts  ci  India*  yields  BOta  OU^  alias 
Ontffer-grtm  or  qf  Ckraniwm,  which 


is  exported  from  Bontbay  to  Arabia 
and  Turkey,  where  it  is  eztensiveljr 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  **(Hto  of 
Roses.'* 

LEOPARD,  3.   We  insert  this  in 

order  to  remark  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  among 
Inaian  sportanien,  and  also  among 
natiiralisls,  a.s  to  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  two  species  of  this  Cat,  dis- 
tinguished by  those  who  maintain  the 
atlii Illative,  as  panther  (F.  j>ar(/u«)  and 
leopard  {Feh'-t  leofxird ux\  the  latter 
being  the  smaller,  though  by  .some 
t  liese  names  are  reversed.  Even  those 
wliii  sn|t]»ort  this  dislim-tion  of  sjH'cie.s 
apt>ear  to  admit  that  the  markings, 
haoits,  and  general  appearance  (exce])t 
size)  of  the  two  animals  are  almost 
identical.  Jerdon  dfv.riljes  the  two 
varieties,  but  (with  iilyih)  classes  l)oth 
OA  one  si)ecie.s  {Felii  pardwiy.  [Mr. 
r>Iiiiford  takes  the  sime  view:  "T 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
difference  is  very  often  dne  to  age.  .  .  . 
I  have  for  years  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms,  but  without 
aucee,>*8."   (^fo^ll  iU4iliu  uf  Imiiu,  C8  /^q.)] 

LEWCHEW,  LIU  KIU,  LOO- 
OHOO,  &c.,  n.p.  The  name  «)f  a 
group  of  islands  to  the  south  of  Ja]>an, 
a  name  much  more  familiar  than  in 
later  years  during  the  16th  century, 
when  tlieir  peojtle  hal)ituallv  navigated 
the  China  seas,  and  vi.<«ited  the  )x>rts 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  earliest 
notice."*  they  are  perliaps  mixt  up  with 
the  JajMneae.  fHr.  Chamberlain  writes 
the  name  Lutlm,  and  sjiys  that  it  i^ 
pronounced  DUchd  by  the  natives  and 
J{}jukyil  by  the  Japanese  (Thinag 
Japanene^  3rd  ed.  p.  267).  .Mr.  Pringle 
tiTK-es  the  name  in  the  "Gold  tlowere<l 
loea"  which  an^r  in  a  Madras  list 
of  1684,  and  wnich  he  supposes  to  be 
"a  name  invented  for  the  (M  iasion  tO 
descrilte  some  silk  .stuH  hi-ought  from 
the  Liu  Kiu  islands"  {Diary  Ft,  St. 
<  !eo.  1st  aer.  iii  174X] 

1. 'lie.— "Opposite  this  country  of  China 
there  are  mmujr  ialanda  in  the  wm,  and 
beyond  them  at  175  lesfrnes  to  eMt 

there  is  one  very  lar^re,  whieh  they  wiy  is 
the  riiaiiiland,  fron>  whence  there  come  in 
cjvch  year  to  Malaca  3  or  I  ship^'  like  those 
of  the  ChinoHe,  of  white  people  whom  they 
licitcribe  as  fprmt  and  wealthy  nwrduuits. 
.  .  .  These  i.>4lands  iiro  cnlled  Lequeos,  the 
l>eople  of  Malaca  say  they  are  better  m4 
andi 
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)>Ltter  (iroiwed  and  adorned,  and  more 
h  'lioumble  tban  tlw 

207. 

1540. — "And  they,  demandinp  of  him 
whence  he  crtmc,  nml  what  he  wtuihl  have, 
ho  answered  them  that  be  woa  of  the 
Kingxloni  uf  Siam  [of  the  Nttlemant  of  the 
Tanaucarim  fcireic^ners,  and  that  he  came 
from  Voniafra]  and  on  a  merchant  was  going 
t«>  tn\ffi<|ue  in  the  Islo  of  Leoolgi."— xH'Hto 
<ong.  cap.  X.  xli),  in  Cogan^  49. 

1558.— *'Femao  Feree  .  .  .  whilst  he  re- 
mained nt  that  island  of  Boniaga.  saw  there 
<;ort!kin  juukA  of  the  people  called  LequiOB, 
of  whom  be  had  already  got  a  gixxi  donl 
of  mformation  at  Malaoe,  as  that  they 
Inbabifted  oertain  iahmda  adjoining  that 
eriast  of  China  ;  and  he  ohser^'od  that  the 
most  ]>art  of  the  morcbandizo  that  they 
brought  was  a  great  quantity  of  gold  .  .  . 
and  Uiev  appeared  to  him  a  better  dispoaed 
people  than  the  Chinese.  .  .  BamM,  III. 
li.  8.    Sec  alHo  II.  vi.  6. 

1556.— (in  thii»  year)  "a  Portugal  arrived 
At  Malaea,  namod  Pen  Oomtz  a* Almoin, 
■errant  to  the  Urnnd  Master  of  Si. ■>'!'!;!<>, 
with  a  rich  I*reseut,  and  letters  fr  .m  tlie 
ya'itw/uim,  Prince  of  the  Island  of  Tuitu- 
iituaa,  directed  to  King  John  the  third  .  .  . 
to  have  five  hundred  PortngtUa  granted  to 
him,  to  the  end  that  with  them,  and  his 
•own  Forces,  he  might  conouor  the  Island  of 
LtQIlio,  fur  which  ho  would  renuiin  tributary 
to  him  at  5000  Kintala  of  Copper  and  1000 
of  Lattin,  jenrly.  .  .  .**— A'nlOi  in 

p.  m. 

1615.  —  "The  King  of  Mashona  (qu. 
.Shaskma  t)  .  .  .  who  S  King  of  the  wester- 
moat  islands  uf  Japan  .  .  .  hu  oooqaered 
the  L0<ine«  Islands,  whioh  not  kn^  anoe 
were  under  the  GovefuoMnt  of  Ghma."-- 
■  Saiutbury,  L  447. 

„     "The  King  of  Shashma  ...  a 

man  of  groate  power,  and  hath  (■iiniineri''! 
the  islaudeH  called  the  Leques,  whn  h  nut 
long  since  were  under  the  ^^viriinient 
of  China.  Le(|lM  Orande  yeeldeth  greate 
fltore  of  amber  greeoe  of  the  beet  eorle, 
and  will  vent  1  .(XK)  or  15,000  (jt/c)  j^.  of 
coarse  cloth,  aa  dutties  and  such  like,  per 
annum."  —  Leittr  ^  Jtqa/ke  OoppinMif  in 
Coch,  ii.  272. 

[   „      "They  being  put  from  Liouea. 

LIAMPO,  u.p.  This  is  the  name 
which  the  older  writers,  especially 
Portuguese,  give  to  the  Chine.'w'  p<irt 
which  we  now  call  Niiig-Po.  It  is  a 
form  of  eorruption  which  appears  in 
cither  ca-ses  of  names  usea  hy  the 
Portuguese,  or  of  those  who  learned 
from  tnem.  Thus  Nanking  is  similarly 
called  Lanehm  in  the  publications  of 
the  Kime  agn,  and  Ywmon  appears  in 
Mendo/.{i  a<  Olam. 

1540. — "Sailing  in  this  manner  we  arrived 
■aia  dayw  sffear  at  tiw  Porte  of  UMBpoOb 


which  are  two  Islands  one  just  against 
another,  distant  three  Leagnea  from  the 
plaoe^  whore  at  that  time  the  PorttiaaU 
used  their  oofumeroe;    nere  tbey  ud 

built  alnive  a  thousand  houses,  that  were 
governed  by  Sheriffs,  Auditors,  Consuls, 
Judges,  and  6  or  7  other  kinde  of  Oflficen 
[am  atmnuMca  de  Veroadorea,  4  Ouvidar, 
h  AJeaidea,  «•  ominu  mi$  am  mle  Varat  de 
Jiistifa  li'  Offidii'S  (If  R'-ptihlica],  where  the 
NoUirios  underneath  the  ])uoliquo  Actn 
which  tbev  made,  wrote  thus,  /,  tuck  a  oiu, 
pubiique  Notarie  ^  (Am  Twm  \^%^v^ 
for  Me  King  ottr  SavmUgn  Lorn,  And  wb 
they  (lid  with  a.s  mudi  oonfidence  and 
axsuniuce  as  if  this  Place  had  been  scituated 
between  Siiiitar<m  and  LUhon  ;  so  that  there 
were  houaea  there  whioh  ooet  three  or  four 
thousand  Duckata  the  bnilding,  bat  both 
they  and  all  the  rest  were  afterwards  de- 
molished for  our  sina  by  the  t'hnie4''»,  .  .  ." 
—  Pinto  (orig.  cap.  Ixvi.),  in  Cogtiii,  \<.  82. 

What  Cogan  renders  '  PorU  Liampoo ' 
i»  }}orta$,  i.e.  Chttt.  And  the  expreaaion  ia 
remarkable  as  preserving  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion of  Eastern  navigation  ;  the  oldest  doeu- 
nient  regardinj;  Arab  trade  l<>  Thiiia  (the 
llfUuioR,  tr.  by  Keinaud)  nays  that  the  Hhiiw 
after  crossing  the  Sea  of  Sanji  'pass  the 
(fitUs  of  China.  These  Gates  are  in  fact 
mountains  washed  by  the  sea ;  Iwtween 
these  ninnntain.H  is  an  opcTiiim,  through 
which  the  ships  pass'  (p.  19).  Thid  phrase 
wa8  i)erbapa  a  traoalatioo  of  a  term  used  by 
the  uhineae  themaelTOi  eeo  nader  BOOCJL 
TI0RI8. 

ir>.')3.  The  eighth  (division  of  the  ooaata 
of  the  Indies)  tenqinatea  in  a  notable  cape, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  the  whole  oon- 

tinent  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  and 
which  stands  al)out  midway  in  the  whole 
coast  of  that  great  country  China.  This 
our  people  call  Cabo  de  Iitailipo»  after  an 
OlnsfarioQS  dt^  wMdi  Hes  fntbe  bend  of 
the  r.i])e.  It  IB  called  by  the  natives  Nimpo, 
which  our  countrymen  have  corrupted  into 
Liampo."— /Jurroa,  L  is.  1. 

It59t5.  — "Those  .Junks  commonly  touch  at 
Lympo,  from  whence  they  bring  Pttre^ 
(if^hing*.  and  other  Sjlkn,**  —  Jeiqiear,  fat 
J/a/rtfjnpUf  i.  87. 

1701.— "The  Mandarine  of  Jusdee  arrived 

late  lait  night  from  lAmjH).''— Fraonifmtarjf 
MiS.  Jiecords  of  Chiua  Factory  (at  Ohuaan  T  h 
in  India  OlBoe,  Oot.  24. 

1727  —"The  Province  of  Che^juiam,  whose 
chief  city  in  Limpoa,  by  some  called  Aimpoa^ 
and  by  others  S'in(;/>oo."—A,  HamUttm, 
283  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  282]. 

1770. — "To  these  articles  of  importation 
may  be  added  those  linnight  every  year, 
Viv  a  doseu  Chinese  Junks,  from  Emqy, 
Limpo,  and  Gkatoo.'*— JZowMij;  tr.  1777» 

i.  m 

LIKIN,  LRKIN,  s.   We  borrow 

from  Mr.  Giles:  "An  arbitrary  tax, 
originally  of  one  cixah.  per  tael  on  all 
kiiKte  of  produce,  imposed  with  a  view 
of  maldiig  ap  the  deficiency  in  the 
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of   China   caused   bv  the 


  -   

T'aipiiig  and  Nienfei  trembles.  It 
to  06  set  aside  for  militar>-  jmrposes 
only  —  hence   its  connnon   name  of 
*war  tax'.  .  .  The  Chefoo  A^eement 
makes  the  aiea  of  the  Foreign  con- 
ces{<ions  at  the  various  Tn-aty  Vovts 
exempt  from  the  tax  of  Lekin  "  {(Jloss. 
of  Befereneey  s.v.).   The  same  authority 
explains  the  term  as  "  li  (Uy  i.e.  a  cash 
or  TTjViir       ^  lael)-m(niey,"  Wcause  of 
the  original  rate  of  levy.    The  likin 
ia  professedly  not  an  imperial  customs- 
duty,  Init  a  ])roviuciHl  tax  h-vied  Ijy 
the  governors  of  the  pi-ovinces,  and  at 
their  discretion  as  to  amount ;  hence 
varying  in  local  rate,  and  from  time  to 
time  changeable.    This  has  been  a 
chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
Chefoo  Agreement,  which  as  yet  has 
never  b»-<  u  anthf>ritativel y  interm-eted 
or  tinally  ratitied  by  Engkud.  [It 
was  ratified  in  1886.  For  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Agreement  see  H'tll, 
Things  ChirwMy  3rd  ed.  629  seqq.]  We 
quote  the  article  of  the  Agreement 
which  dwils  with  ()i)ium,  which  has 
involved  the  i  lii<'f  ditticnlties,  as  leav- 
ing not  oidy  the  amount  to  be  j>aid, 
hut  the  line  at  which  this  is  to  be  paid, 
undefined. 

1876.—" S«ct.  III.  .  .  .  (iii).  On  Opium 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  will  moTe  his  OoTemtoent 
to  8MK!ti"n  an  arrangement  diffororit  fn»m 
that  affecting  other  importvS.  iiritish 
meiehaata,  when  opium  is  bnm^ht  into 
port,  will  he  obliged  to  have  it  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Cnstomii,  and  de- 
pomtcfl  in  Bon-1  .  .  .  until  such  time  as 
ttiere  i*  o  sale  for  it.  Tho  irn{H)rtcr  will 
then  pay  the  tarilf  duty  ujKjn  it,  and  the 
pnrch.vMere  tho  liUn:  in  order  to  the  pre- 
ventinti  of  tho  orasion  of  the  dnty.  Tho 
amount  of  likin  to  ho  collected  will  }i« 
decided  by  the  dittorent  I'rovincial  Govern- 
montR,  according  to  the  cironmstaiioei  of 
each." — A{frrfmfid  o/Ch^/oo. 

1578, — '^ha.  Chine  est  f>arsora6o  d'lme 
infinite  de  petit!  bnrwiux  d'octn)i  echolonnfe 
ie  lonff  de«  voias  commercialos ;  les  Chiaoia 
Ifls  nomment  U-Un.  C'eat  la  amuroe  la 
pins  sure,  et  >  {>ln.-<  productive  dcs  reTonus." 
— iioMuef,  A  Travtrx  In  Vhin^-,  221. 


ULAC,  s- '  This  i-laiit-iintite  is 
•TentuaUy  to  be  ideutihed  with  anil 
(q.v.),  and  with  the  Sktw  n«»,  'of  a 
dark  colour  (especially  dark  Mui-  or 
black)' ;  a  fact  which  migbt  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  ancients 
in  Asia,  as  has  been  allegi  d  of  them 
in  Eurf)pe,  1)<'lr)iiged  to  the  l>ody  of 
the  colour-blind  (like  the  WTiter  of 
this  article).  The  Indian  word  takes^ 


in  the  sense  of  indigo,  in  Persian  tlie 
form  Wang;  in  Ar.  Uiis,  modified  into 
hUil:  and  llldk^  is  applied  to  the  lilac 
(Syrinqa  spp.).  Marcel  Devic  says  the 
Ar.  a^j.  blak  has  the  modified  sense 
'bleuatre.'  See  a  remark  under 
BUCKYNE.  We  may  note  that  in 
Scotland  the  'striving  after  meaning' 
gives  this  fiamiliar  and  heantiful  tree 
the  name  among  the  nnedncated  of 
UUy-oak: 

LIHE»  s.   The  fratt  of  the  small 
Citnu  medicay  var.  acirf/i,  H<K)ker,  is 
that  generally  called  limt  in  Iudi% 
aiiproaching  as  it  does  very  nearly  to* 
the  fruit  of  the  West  India  Lime.'  It 
in   often  not  much   bigger   tliaii  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and    one  well-knuwu 
mmiatnre  Inne  of  this  kind  is  called 
by  the  natives  from   its  thin  .skin 
Mghazi  nimba^  or  *  paper  lime.'  This 
seems  to  bear  much  the  same  rdation 
to  the  lemon  that  th*  miTiiature  thin- 
skinned    orange,  wlii(  li    in  London 
shops  ia  called  TangcritUy  bears  to  the- 
"  China  orange."   Bnt  lime  is  also 
used  with  the  charaeterising  adjective 
for  the   Oitnu  medico,  var.  Limetieu 
Hooker,  or  Sweet  Lime,  an  insipid* 
fruit. 

The  word  no  doubt  coiues  from  the 
Sp.  and  Port,  fnna,  whieh  is  from  the 
Ar.  ttwia;  Fr.  Ztm«,  Pers.  llmu,  tfm^ 
(see  LEMON).  But  nroKalHy  it  eame 
into  English  from  the  Pori,uguese  in 
India.  It  is  not  in  Hinsheu  (2nd  ed. 
1727). 

1404.— "And  in  this  land  of  Onilan  mow 
never  falla,  so  hot  is  it;  and  it  produces 
abundance  of  citrons  and  limes  and  oranges 
(cidnu ( limas  i iumut^jaa)."—  Vlavijo,  §  Ix xx vi. 

c.  1526.  "Another  is  the  lime  (^Una), 
which  is  very  i-lontiful.  Its  siise  is  ahout 
that  of  n  hen's  etv.  which  it  n  l  UiMes  in 
shape.  If  one  who  in  poisoned  boils  and 
•ate  Ha  fibres,  the  injury  done  by  the  poiaon 
is  averted."— /if''.' r,  ;?2.s. 

1563.— "It  i.s  A  fact  that  there  are  some 
Portuguese  so  pig-headed  that  they  would 
raUier  die  than  acknowledge  that  we  have 
here  any  fruit  e«]ual  to  that  of  Portugal ; 
but  there  aro  many  fr\iit'i  here  that  hoar 
the  IhjH,  as  for  instanco  all  tho  frmtax  tU 
esiiinho.  For  the  lemons  of  those  parts  are  so 
big  that  they  look  like  citrons,  besides  being 
very  tender  and  full  of  flavour,  especially 
thofc  of  Bai;a!m  ;  whilst  the  citrons  them- 
selves are  much  better  and  more  tender 
(than  those  of  Portugal);  and  the  limes 
(liniaA)  vastly  l>etter.  .  .  ."—(iarciiu,  f.  133. 

c.  1630.— "The  11©  inricht  us  with  many 
good  things;  BoffoQs,  Goats,  Ttaitto,  Ham,. 
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IragvBatts  .  .  .  also  with Oraacnilianunu, 
XiyiDM*  •  •  •"—'Sir  T,  fftrbtrtfsS, 

1673. — "  Horo  Asparagm  Hourish,  as  do 
TflTTlft,  Pomegranates,  Genetins.  .  .  ." — 
Fryer,  110.  ("Jenneting"  from  Fr.  genitin, 

for,  accorHincr  to  Prof.  Skeat,  for  jatHMton, 
&  dimin.  fnjiii  Fr.  jHnHin'' de  S.  Jmn,] 

1690.— "Tho  Island  (Juhanrm)  aJMmnds 
with  Fowls  and  Rico,  with  Pepi>er,  Yams, 
Plantenfl,  Bonanoes,  Potatooii,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Limes,  Pm»«ppl«S|  so.  .  .  .  — 
Ueit^Unif  109. 

LINOAIT,  LINOAYET,  LIN 
OTTIT,    LINGAVANT,  LINGA 

DHABI,  s.  Mahr.  Litiffd-Uy  Can. 
lAngdyatn^  a  ineinV>er  of  a  oivait« 
sect  in  W.  and  S.  India,  wlinse  n>einl)ers 
wear  the  /i/M/a  (see  LINO  AM)  in  a 
amaU  gold  or  diver  box  siispcuded 
rtmud  tlic  nei  k.  The  sect  \va.s  founded 
ill  the  12th  century  hy  Busava.  They 
are  also  called  Jangama^  or  Vim  <mn;a, 
4ind  have  various  8ubdi%i8ions.  [See 
JSVAfon,  Mdffura,  pt.  iii.  48  xrq.;  Monier 
inUiainSf  Brahmanimiy 

1079.— "At  Hnht^  in  this  Kingdom  ars  a 

ca^te  allied  Linguits,  who  are  T»uriod  up- 
right." —  /'ry^,   \i>i.    lliis  is  still  their 


Lingua  is  given  as  the  name  or  title 

of  thi'-  K'uVf^  of  ( '(iluinl>uni  (see  QUILON) 
iu  tlie  14th  ( entury,  hy  Friar  Jordanus 
(p.  41X  which  mitfht  ^ave  been  taken 
to  denote  that  he  belmiged  to  this 
Bert  ;  but  this  °oeni.s  never  to  have 
had  foUowerij  in  Malabar. 

LINGAM,  s.  This  is  taken  from 
the  8,  Indian  form  of  the  word,  whi(  h 
in  N.  India  is  Skt.  and  Hind,  linya,  'a 
token,  ,1«dge,'  &c.,  thence  the  sym- 
bol of  Siva  which  is  .so  extensively  an 
ol)ject  of  worship  among  the  Hindus, 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  stone. 
The  great  idol  of  Soninath,  destroyed 
by  Mahmud  of  Gha/ni,  and  the  object 
•01  so  much  romantic  narrative,  was 
4i  colossal  symlK)l  of  this  kind.  In  the 
■quotation  of  1838  below,  tlie  word  is 
\ised  simply  for  a  badge  of  caste, 
whieh  is  certainly  the  original  Skt 
meaning,  but  is  probably  a  mistake  as 
4ittributed  in  that  sense  to  modern 
Temacular  nse.  The  man  may  have 
been  a  lingait  (q.v.),  so  that  his  badge 
WAS  actually  a  fi^'tiro  of  the  lingam. 
But  this  clever  authoress  often  gets  out 
•of  her  depth. 

1311. —  "The  stone  idols  oaUed  Ling 
Mah<deo»  which  had  been  a  long  time 
^staUished  at  tiiat  plaoe  •  .  •  these,  up  to 


this  timok  the  look  of  the  horse  of  Islam 
bad  not  attempted  to  hroek.  .  .  .  Deo 

Narain  fell  down,  and  the  other  pr»ds  who 
had  HeatB  thoro  raised  their  feet,  and  jumped 
so  high,  thut  at  one  leap  they  reached  the 

foot  of  Lanka,  and  in  that  affright  the  lings 
themselves  would  have  fled,  had  they  had 
any  legs  to  stand  on."— ileifr  Khun%  in 

Elliot^  iv.  91. 

1616. — .  .  above  this  there  is  elevated 
the  figure  of  an  idol,  which  in  decency  I 
abstain  from  naming,  but  which  Ls  ca  fled 
by  the  heathen  Linga,  and  whieh  they  wor- 
ship  with  many  superstitions ;  and  indeed 
they  regard  it  to  suoh  a  degree  that  the 
heathen  of  Osaara  carry  well-wrought  imagee 
of  the  kind  round  their  necks.  This  abomin* 
aMe  custojn  wa><  almlished  by  a  cortjiin 
Couara  King,  a  man  of  reason  and  righteous- 
ne«.''-Obiilo,  Dee.  VU.  iiL  11. 

1726.  — "Inhere  are  alsosomo  of  them  who 
wear  a  cert^tin  stono  idol  called  T.inya.iw  .  .  . 
round  the  nock,  or  else  in  the  boir  of  the 
head.  .  .  ." — Valenlljn,  Chnro.  74. 

1781. — "  These  Pagixias  have  each  a  small 
chamber  in  the  center  of  twelve  feet  »iuare, 
with  a  lamp  hanging  over  the  Lingham."— 
Hodffm,  94. 

1799.  —  "I  hail  often  remarked  near  the 
lianks  of  the  rivulet  a  nuraliorof  little  altars, 
with  a  UagAol  Mah^deva  upon  them.  It 
seems  they  are  placed  over  the  ashes  of 
Hindus  who  have  been  burnt  near  the  spot." 
—Ci'Ulirookf,  in  Life,  p.  1.52. 

1809.—"  Without  was  an  unmense  1 
of  blaek  stone.**— Ld.  Fofeitfja,  i.  871. 

1814. — .  .  two  respectable  Brahmuns, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  of  the  secular  order: 
who,  having  no  efaildren,  had  made  several 

rolitriniii  pifprinia^'es,  performed  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  to  the  linga,  and  consulted 
the  divines."  —  Forh'.t,  Or.  Mm.  ii.  864; 
[2nd  od.  ii.  4  ;  in  ii.  164,  lingam]. 

18.38. — "In  addition  to   the  preacliing, 
Mr.  (r.  got  hold  of  ii  man's  Lingum.  or 
badge  of  oaste,  and  took  it  away. "— i.«a«rs 
from  MttiruM^  166. 

lRt3.— "The  hom.ago  was  j  aid  to  Lin- 
gamism.  The  insult  was  otTcred  to  Ma- 
hometanism.  I.inijamum  is  not  merely 
idolatry,  but  idolatry  in  its  most  pernicious 
form."— Jfoeaii/ay,  Sptteh  on  Oaie$  of  Som- 
nautk, 

• 

LINGUIST,  8.  An  old  word  for  ati 

interpreter,  fonnerly  much  u.sed  in  tho 
Ea.st.  It  long  sumved  in  China,  and 
\^  there  perhaps  not  yet  obsolete.  Prob- 
ably adopted  frmn  the  Pbrt.  lingua^ 
used  for  an  interpreter. 

!.'>.>}.— "To  a  lUngu  of  the  faotocT  (at 
Ooii)  2  pardaos  monthly.  .  .  A  Jfliriaew 
Tomio,is. 

„  "To  the  lingOM  of  this  kingdom 
(Ormus)  a  Portuguese  ...  To  the  Uagvoft 

of  the  ctlstom -house,  a  bramcn." — Pjiri.  104. 

[1612.  — "Did  Captain  Saris'  Uagnisfc 
attend  f—AmMra^  ItUen,  1 68.] 
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1700. — "  1  carriod  the  Linguist  into  a 
Mwdbmilt't  HoDM  that  was  my  Acqiiaint- 
aoM  to  flonmlt  with  tlMi  M«rQb«4it  About 
ranorlnf  lliat  JtMNont,  tiiat  ston'd  tiM  Ifan 

of  War  from  entrinf?  into  the  HarboUT."— 

A.  HamilUrA,  Hi.  254  ;  [ed.  1744 J. 

1711. — "LinguistB  re<:)uire  not  too  mnch 
haste,  hantiK  always  Hvl-  nr  six  to  make 
choice  of,  ncTor  a  Barrel  the  better  Uerriog." 
— £ocs%«r,  108. 

17001 — "  I  am  sorry  to  think  your  Honour 
■boold  have  rooaoa  to  ttdnk,  that  I  have 
bean  anyway  oonoern«d  in  that  nnludcy 

affair  that  ha|)i>ene(l  at  tho  X'lpaif,  in  the 
month  of  OctoiH;r  IZ^y;  but  give  mo  leave 
to  assure  your  Honour  that  I  was  no  further 
concemetf,  than  as  a  Iiingniiter  for  the 
King' I  Ofuxr  who  oommanaed  the  Party." 
— Letter  to  the  (Jov.  of  Fort  St.  George, 
from  AHtQHto  Uie  LiHguust,  iu  Dalrympley  i. 
8iM. 

1760-1810.  — "  Tf  tho  ten  should  prcsunio 
to  enter  villa^re:-.  puMic  places,  or  Ijuzajin*, 
punishment  will  bo  inflicted  on  the  lingiUBt 
who  aooompaniee  them."  —  Reguiations  at 
Ckmtent  from      Flankwiu  aJt  CmftHi,  p.  29. 

1882.— "Ab  up  to  treaty  days,  neither 
Conaol  nw  Vioe>Oon>nl  of  a  foreign  nation 
was  aoknowledgad,  wbenervr  aither  of  tbeee 

officers  made  a  communication  to  the  HopjH), 
it  had  to  be  done  through  tho  Mono,  mer- 
chant>ii,  to  whom  the  dispatch  wa.s  taken  by 
a  Uaguiit."— 2%<  FanUsvuisai  Canton^  p.  50- 

LXP-LAPf  8.    A  vul^r  and  diR- 

K raging  nickname  given  m  the  Dutch 
dies  to  Eurasians,  and  corre.«|>(ni(i- 
yem  to  Anglo-Indiam  diee^chee  (4. v.). 
Toe  proper  meaning  of  lip-lap  seems 
to  In*  the  uncoagnlated  pulp  of  the 
coco- nut  (see  RumvhiuSy  bk.  1.  ch.  1). 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  tlie  woi-d  is  not 
in  the  diets.,  hut  Klinkert  gives  Jav. 
Uip-Utp,  'a  di.sh-clout.'] 

1768-71.— "Children  bom  in  the  Indiea 
are  ideknamed  Uplapo  by  the  Bniopeans, 
although  both  parents  may  have  oQaM  from 
Europe."— <Seav&riMuj,  E.T.  i.  ai&. 


LISHTEE,  LISTEE, 
IMi,  English  word,  'a  Ud,' 


3. 


Hind. 


LONGhOLOTH,  s.  The  usual  name 

in  India  for  (whilo)  cotton  .shirtings, 
or  Lancashire  calico  ;  Imt  first  apnlied 
to  the  Indian  cloth  of  like  kind  ex- 
ported to  England,  ])robahly  because 
it  was  made  of  lengtli  unusual  in  India  ; 
cloth  for  native  use  beiu^  ordinarily 
made  in  pieoes  iuffident  only  to  clothe 
one  person.  Or  it  is  just  poesible  that 
it  may  have  been  a  corrupt  ion  or  luin- 
apurehension  of  lu7i^  (see  LOONQH££). 
[TmB  latter  view  la  accepted  witiiout 


question  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  {jtiep.  on 
See,.  S24X  who  datea  its  introduc-^ 
tion  to  £mope  about  1<I75.} 

1670. — •*  We  have  continued  to  aunply 
you  ...  in  repiard  the  Dutch  do  so  fully 
fall  in  with  the  Oaliooe  trade  that  they  had 

the  liust  year  50,000  pieces  of  Long-cloth."— 
Letter  from  Court  of  £.I.C.  to  Madras,  Nov. 
9th.  InAbteaiMl  JBtktNa  i.p.2. 

[1682.—" .  .  .  for  Long  cloth  brown 
English  72:  Coveds  long  &  2^  broad  No.  J. 
.  .  ."— iVuv^  DiantJi,      Oeo.  lataer. 

i.  40.] 

1727- — "  StuicniJis,  or  .Si«/t'n;,w  I\Uamy  a 
small  Factory  belonging  t(j  tho  Ihttrk,  to 
buy  up  long  OlOth."— JiamUUiiif  L  358  ; 


buy  up  101 
[ad.  1744]. 


178.^.. -"The  trado  of  Fort  St.  David'a 
consists  in  long  cloths  of  different  colours. 
—OarmeeioN^t  lAft  tff  CHm,  1.  6. 

l^<i.'  "  Long  cloth,  as  it  is  termed,  is  th* 
material  pnncipoUy  worn  iu  the  Tropics."— > 
Wnrmgt  TVopinI  tUridmt,  p.  111. 

1880.—  "  A  Chinaman  is  pn-hably  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  taken  iu  twice  with 
a  fraudulent  piaoe  of  long-clOtiL" — Palt 
Mail  Bwilg€t^  Jan.  9,  p.  9. 

LONG- DBA  WEES,  s.   This  is  an 

old-fiushioned  equivalent  for  pyjamas 
(ij-v.).  Of  late  it  is  contined  to  the 
Madra.s  Presidency,  aud  to  uuthtters* 
lists.  [Af osjKtto  Srawen  were  probably 
like  these.} 

[!•;■_':!.     •'  TlifV    wear    a    j-air    i.f  long 

Drawers  of  tho  s.iinc  (Moth,  which  cover  not 
only  their  Thiirli>.  but  legs  alxo  to  the  Feat.'*' 

—  I'.tUUa  r,(/A,  Hak.  S.-o.  i.  K?.] 

1711.  — "Tho  better  sort  wear  long 
Drawers,  and  a  piece  of  Silk,  or  wrought 
CuUico,  thrown  loose  over  the  Shoulden.  — 

Lockyjfr,  67. 

1774. — ".  .  .  gave  rach  [>rivato  man  a 

froek  and  long  dzawen  of  ohiuts."— /«nv#r» 

1780.—"  lioroy,  one  of  the  French  hui«ar>, 
who  had  aaved  me  firam  being  cut  down  by 
Hyder's  horw,  ffara  me  some  aoiap,  and  a 

shirt,  and  long-drawers,  which  I  had  irrcat 
want  of." — Huh.  Jolai  Lindaatf  in  Lica  nf 
the  Lindtayt,  ir.  266. 

1789.— "It  is  tnic  that  they  (tho 
wear  only  a  short  blue  jacket,  and  blue 
long  draws.  "— Note  by  Thmaktor  of  Stir- 
MiiUt'/fierin,  i.  87. 

1810. — "For  wear  on  board  ship,  panta- 
loiitiH  .  .  .  t*)^,"  thiT  with  aji  many  pair  of 
woTe  cotton  long-diawers,  to  wear  imder 
tham.»— ITtWdauon,  V.  M,  i.  9. 

[IS.'iS.  —  "Tho  Doctor,  his  gaunt  figure  very 
scantily  clad  in  a  dirty  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
moeqidto  drawers."— OsMjifteff,  OmFomt 

Iinng<T,  3rd  pd.  in>*.] 

(See  F7JAMAS.  MOGUL  BRE£CH£8» 
IHULWA1IBirraU>EAB8.> 
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L0HCK8H0&E  WIND,  &  A  term 
med  in  Madras  to  de^signate  the  damp^ 

unpleasant  wind  tliat  l)lows  in  some 
seasons,  especially  July  to  September, 
from  the  south. 

*  

1887.  — "This  longihors  wind  w  very 

disagreeable  —  a  sort  of  sham  sea-breeze 
blowing  from  the  suutb ;  wbereaa  the  rual 
aea-breeze  blows  from  tiie  Met;  it  »  a 
regular  cheat  upon  th«  nsw-oomers,  feolinc 
damn  and  fnA  a«  if  it  mm  going  to  cool 
one.  —lyetOrx  from  Madrm,  73. 

11870.— "Strong  windi  from  the  aouth 
Imoim  aa  Alongshaw  vlads,  pravail  especi- 
aUy  iMar  tha  ooaat."— AiMr<;  TitutneUg,  8.] 

LONTAB,  8.  The  palm  leaves  used 
in  the  Archipelago  (a^  in  s.  India)  tm- 
writing  on  are  called  Zauiur- leaves. 
Filet  (No.  5179,  p.  209)  gives  UnUar  as 
the  Malay  name  of  two  palms,  viz. 
Bor<usus  JfabtUifornm  (fn-e  PALMYRA, 
BBAB),  and  Livistona  tundifolia.  [See 
CApjAN.]  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that 
Klinkert  gives — ^^Lmtar,  metathesis 
of  ron-fnl,  leaf  of  the  tal  tree,  a  fan- 
palm  whose  leaves  were  once  used  for 
writing  on,  boramu  JtabeUiformu/*  Bon 
is  thus  j>rol)ahly  equivalent  to  the 
Malar  (iuun,  or  in  some  dialects  don, 
*Uti?  The  tree  itself  is  called  p'hun 
(whun)  tar  in  the  E.  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  tar  and  tal  being  only  A'ari- 
ants  of  the  same  word.  Scott,  Malayan 
Words  in  Bnglith^  p.  121,  gives: 
Lontar,  a  palm,  dial,  form  of  ddun 
t&l  (tdl,  Hind.)."^  (See  TOODT.] 

LOOOUEB,  s.  This  is  often  nsed 

in  Anglo-Ind.  collwjuial  for  a  black- 
guard libertine,  a  lewd  loafer.  It  is 
properly  Hind,  luehchd^  having  that 
sense.  Orme  seems  to  have  confounded 
the  word,  more  or  less,  with  hlh'yn  (see 
under  LOOTT).  [A  rogue  in  Fanduraiuj 
Han  (ed.  1873,  ii.  168)  is  Looehajee. 
The  place  at  Matheran  originally 
called  Louim  Poiut "  has  become 
"Xooefca  Point  r] 

[1829.—**.  .  .  nothing*to<lo  lootohas  of 
•verj'  sect  in  Camp.  .  ,  "—Of,  9p9rU  Mog. 
•d.  1873,  i.  121.] 

IMNOHEE,  s.  Hind,  hnujj,  ])er- 
haps  originally  Pers.  Innrj  and  lunggi ; 
[hut  Platts  connects  it  with  lingo],  A 
scarf  or  web  of  cloth  to  wrap  round 
the  body,  wlu  ther  applied  as  what  the 
French  caXl  jfOffne^  ».e.  a  cloth  simply 
wrapped  onee  or  twice  loimd  tbe  hips 
and  tucked  in  at  the  upper  edge,  which 


is  the  pi-oper  MusauLmau  mode  of 
wearing  it ;  or  as  a  doth  tucked  be- 
tween the  legs  like  a  dhoty  (q.v.), 
which  is  the  Hindu  mode,  and  often 
followed  also  by  Mahommedans  iu 
India.  The  Qanoon-e-ItUim  further 
distinguishes  between  the  lunggi  and 
dhoti  that  the  former  is  a  coloured 
cloth  worn  as  described,  uid  the  hitter 
a  cloth  witli  only  a  coloured  border, 
worn  by  Hindus  alone.  This  explana- 
tion must  belong  to  S.  India.  ["  The 
lungi  is  really  meant  to  be  worn 
round  the  wai.st,  and  is  very  generally  of 
a  checked  j)uttern,  but  it  is  often  used 
as  a  paggri  (see  FI70OBy%  more  es- 
jKcially  that  known  as  the  Kohat 
hnuji"  (Cookfon^  Alan,  on  Fut^tA  Silky 
4).  For  illustrations  of  various  modes 
of  wearing  the  garment,  see  Forbe* 
Wntmn,  TtxiiU  Manv^adUfU  a/nd 
Codumes,  pi.  iii.  iv.] 

1653.— "Longni  eet  vne  petite  pi^  de 
Hnge,  dont  lesindiens  ee  eerrent  a  eacher 

los  partji's  iiaturelles." — I)e  la  IltmUti iir.J^. 
(iini:,  but  in  the  edition  of  lt)f>7  it  is 

given:  '*Loiij^  est  vn  morceau  do  lingo 
dont  I'on  ae  aert  au  bain  en  Torquie" 
(p.  .'i47). 

1G73. — "The  Klder  sat  in  a  Row,  where 
the  Men  and  Women  came  down  together 
to  waiih,  baring  Lnogies  about  their  Wastes 
only.*'— /V»/rr,  101.  In  the  Index,  Fryer 
explains  aa  a  "  Wiwte-riout. " 

1726.  — "Silk  Longis  with  red  borders, 
160  pieces  in  a  pack,  14  cobidot  long  and  2 
broaa."— F«/eal$;,  r.  178. 

1727.  —  ".  .  .  For  stinio  coarse  chocqiiored 
Cloth,  called  CainUti/a  (see  C0M60T), 
Lnngies,  made  of  Cotton- Yani,  the  Nativc.i 
would  bring  Klcphnnt'it  Teeth." — A,  ManmU' 
tuH,  i.  9  ;  [ed.  1711J. 

„  (In  Pogxi)  "Under  the  Frock  they 
have  a  Scarf  or  Loagee  doaUed  foorfokL 
made  fast  about  the  Middle.  .  .  ."— TMtf. 
ii.  49. 

c.  1760.—"  Instead  of  pettioaate  they  ^esr 
what  they  oall  •  loongee»  whieh  is  dmply  a 
long  piece  of  silk  or  oottoo  stiuir.**"VrMie, 

i.  143. 

o.  1809-10.— '*  Many  use  the  Luaggl,  a 

l^ieco  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  from  5  to  7  cubits 
luni;  :iiid  2  wide.  It  is  wrapj)ed  simply  two 
or  three  times  round  the  wnist,  and  hangs 
down  to  the  knee." — i\  BuehatuMy  in  £astfm 
India,  iU.  102. 

LOOT,  8.  &  v.  Plunder  ;  Hind,  htt, 
and  that  from  Skt,  lotra,  for  loptra^ 
rootlup,  *ro1>,  plunder*;  [rather /iiwf, 
'  to  rob  'X  Tlie  word  a})j»eHrs  in  Stock- 
dale's  Vocabulary,  of  1788,  as  "Loot— 
plunder,  pillage."  It  has  Uittl  long 
Men  a  lamilmr  item  in  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  oolloquiaL  But  between  the 
Chinese  War  of  1841,  the  Crimean 
War  (1854-5),  and  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1857-8),  it  gradually  found  .nct  pUince 
in  England  also,  and  is  now  a  recog- 
nised const  it  tuMit  of  the  English  Slang 
JJictioHury.  Admiral  Sniytli  haa  it  in 
his  NmOieal  Olouary  (IbGl)  thus: 
"Loot,  idimder,  or  pillage,  a  tem 
adopted  ironi  Cliina." 

1545. — St.  Francis  Xuvior  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Portugal  admonishing  him  from 
enooonging  any  friend  of  his  to  go  to  India 
Heems  to  have  the  thing  I^t  in  his  mind, 
though  of  course  he  does  not  use  the  word  : 
'*Neminem  patiaris  amicorum  tuorum  in 
Indiam  cum  Praefectura  mitti,  ad  renins 
pecunias,  et  negotia  tractanda.  Nam  de  illis 
vere  illad  scriptum  capora  licet :  '  Deleantur 
de  libro  fiTentiuni  ct  cum  ju^tli  non  sc-ri- 
bantur.'  ...  luTidiatu  tantum  non  culpam 
us  us  imblioiM  detnhi^  dem  vix  dubitatur 
tieri  non  raal^  quod  impun^  fit.  Ubique, 
semper,  rapitur,  confroritur,  aufertur.  Somel 
ca]>tum  niiiiijunni  ruiditnr.  Quis  enunieret 
artes  ot  nomina,  pm«Miarum  {  Equidera 
minri  aatis  neciaeo,  ^uot,  preeter  untatos 
modofl,  inaolitis  flesKxnibua  inauspioatom 
illud  rapiendi  rerlmtn  qaaadam  avaritiae 
biirltaria  conjugct  !  "—Ijpiilofa*^  Frogue^ 
ItiUr,  Lib.  V.  £p.  vii. 

1942.—"  I  belierw  I  have  alroadv  told  von 

th:it  I  dill  ii'ii  t.ikc  any  loot— tnc  InJian  ' 
word  fur  jiluinier  m>  that  I  have  nothing 
of  that  kind,  to  which  so  many  in  this 
expedition  helped  tbenuelvee  so  bountifullv." 
— CW6»  CetmpbeH  to  hifl  8i«ter,  in  L.  of  Id. 
Clyd^  i.  120. 

"In   the   Saugor  district  the 
plunderers  are  beaten  wnenerer  they  are 

caught,  }iiit  thrro  i"*  a  \n>i»\  ih-al  of  hurninfr 
and    'looting,'  a.-*   tluv  call    it."  —  Jmiuin 

Jih.l  hi  '•'/■(''in,.  ()/  J^i.   KK'nIniniXi/h,      To  thf 

Jt.  of  U'ellinglon^  Slay  17,  p.  194. 

1847.  — "Went  to  see  Marshal  SoultV 
j.ic  tures  which  he  looted  in  Hjnin.  niero 
uru  many  Murilliwi,  all  beautiful."  — 
Midmeimrff,  Mm.  of  an  EacMimuler,  1. 102. 

1S58.— "Here  a  won!  c.ilK.l  'loot,' 
which  gives,  unforluiiatcly,  a  voiiial  cliarac  tcr 
to  what  would  in  common  Kngli^h  he  t-tyled 
robbeiy."— Z^.  i^/out,  LetUn  and  JoumaU, 
215. 

1S60.— "L00t»  airag  or  phmder."— i8&m# 
JhfU  a.r. 

1884. — "When  T  mentioned  the  'looting' 
«<f  village*  in  IM.'i,  the  word  Wiis  jirintcfl  in 
italics  as  little  kouwn.  l'nhai>|>ily  it  rojuircs 
no  distinction  now,  custom  having  rendered 
it  rather  common  of  late." — Admiml  IF.  U. 
i^Mftk,  Synt>f'.<U,  J).  52. 

1875.  — "It  was  the  Colonel  Sahib  who 
eairied  off  the  look"— JAs  IHUmma,  cb. 
zxrrii* 

1876.  —  "  Public  .sorrants  (in  Turkey)  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  a  system  of  nni* 
Tenal  lMA,"^BkukmttP9  Mag.  No.  eiix. 
P.U8. 


1878.— "The  city  (Hongkong)  H  now 
patrolled  night  and  day  by  strong  parties 

of  marines  and  Sikhs,  for  both  the  disposition 
to  loot  and  the  facilities  for  looting  are  very 
great." — Miu  Jiirdf  (JoicUn  (JKerm/nttt^  34. 

1888.— "'Loot'  is  a  word  of  Eaatm 

origin,  and  f<ir  a  coujile  of  centuries  CMU«t 
.  .  .  the  looting  of  Delhi  has  been  the  oay- 
dream  of  the  most  ratriotic  among  the  SHui 
raoe."— itof.  SmitkU  L\ft  id  Ld,  Lawrmee, 
iL245. 

"At  Ta  li  fu  .  .  .a  year  or  two  ago, 
a  fire,  supposed  to  be  an  act  of  incendiarisnit 
broke  out  among  the  Hbetan  enoampmenti 

which  were  then  looted  by  the  Chinese." — 
Official  Meau).  on  (Jhinese  Trade  with  TiUtf 

LOOTY,  LOOTIEWALLA,  s. 

a.  A  plunderer,  iiiud.  lull,  iutiyd, 
lutiwdld. 

1757.— A  body  of  their  Loadieea  (see 

LOOCHER)  or  pliindiTcr'.  who  are  .iniuxi 
with  chilis,  fM<s«eii  into  the  CoUij-uny's 
territory."— Orm-r,  ed.  1.SU3,  ii.  129. 

1782.-  "  Even  the  rascally  Looty  wallabs. 

or  Mysorean  husxjirs,  who  had  just  before 
been  tueditating  u  general  desertion  to  us, 
now  pressed  ujiou  our  Hanlut  and  rear." — 
Mwtro'*  NamUuie,  296. 

—  "The  Colonel  found  him  a."?  much 
dismayed  a.s  if  he  had  l>een  surrounded  by 
the  whole  Austrian  army,  and  l)U.«y  in 

{>lacing  an  ambuscade  to  catch  about  az 
ootiea."— JXln*  o/  T.  Munro,  in  Life. 

„  "This  Injdy  (horse  plunderers  round 
Madras)  had  been  iSranded  generally  by  the 
name  of  LooMea,  but  they  nad  some  little 

title  to  a  bett*;r  apj>ellation,  for  they  were 
.  .  .  not  guilty  of  tl)i>sc  sauguiuary  and 
iidmniaQ  deeda.  .  .  ."^Maanu  Onmitr, 

Jan.  2t;. 

171»."5.  " -V  partv  wa.-!  irumedintcly  ."sent, 
who  rele.'i.-'cd  27  lialf  starved  wretches  in 
heavy  irons ;  among  them  was  Mr.  Kandal 
Cadman,  a  midshipman  taken  10  years  before 
by  SuflFrein.  The  remainder  were  private 
.soldiers  ;  .•<ouie  of  whom  had  lieen  taken  by 
tilt.-  Looties  ;  others  were  deeerteck  •  .  — 

hiroiii'.s  y<irratnt^  p.  167. 

b.  A  difleient  word  is  the  Ar. — Pers. 
lutiy,  lieariiig  a  worse  lueaniug,  'one 
of  the  ]H'ople  of  Lotf'  and  more  gener- 
ally *a  blackguard.' 

[1824.— "They  were  singing.  <lancing,  and 
making  the  Inti  all  the  livelong  day." — 
HajSiBdiay  ed.  1861,  p.  444. 

(l^.'^**  "The  Loutis,  who  wandered  from 
town  to  town  with  monkeys  and  other 
animals,  taught  thorn  to  c.i.it  earth  uiion 
their  heads  la  sign  of  the  deepest  ^ef 
among  Asiatics)  when  they  were  ainced 
whether  thev  would  Ik*  governors  of  Balkh  or 
Akhcheh."— i-VrriW-,  H.  of  Uu  A/yhaus,  101. 

[1888.— "  Monkeys  and  baboons  are  kept 
and  trained  by  the  LQtia,  or  professional 
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bulfuoDS."— tf'a/'«  Modern  J'ersia,  ed.  1891, 

The  people  of  SUnu  are  noted  for 

a  fondness  tor  jingling  phrases,  common 
enough  amone  many  Asiatics,  inchid- 
ing  uie  people  of  India,  \vhere  one 
constantly  hears  one's  servants  speak 
of  chatik'i  <nikl  (for  chaiis  and  UMe.s), 
naukar-duikar  (where  both  are  how- 
'«ver  reel  woraa),  *8erviuit8,'  lakrl- 
akf%  'sticks  and  staves,*  and  '-o  forth. 
Roparfling  tliis  ilr.  Wills  tells  a  storv 
(Modem  Persui,  p.  239).  1  he  late 
Miniflter,  Kawam-nd-Daulat,  a  Shi- 
Ifizi,  WBA  allied  l>v  the  Shah  : 

"  Why  M  ity  ^w&m,  that  yaa  Shliftzto 
always  talk  of  Kabob-mabob  end  so  on? 
You  always  add  a  aoMeiise'WDrd ;  is  it  for 

«uphoay i" 

*'0b,  A«yluni  of  the  Universe,  may  I  be 
^war  secrifioe !  No  respectable  person  in 
ShMsdoesso,  only  the  latipflti  says  it  I" 

LOQUOT,  LOQUAT,  s.  A  .suU-a<  id 
fniit,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  haa  hevii  naturalised  in  India 
-and  in  Southern  Europe.  In  Italy  it 
is  called  nespola  giappomse  (Ja]>an 
medlar).  It  is  SnoMrxfa  j-ipunica^ 
Lindl.  The  name  is  that  used  in 
S.  China,  In-kuh,  pron.  at  Cantoji  la- 
kmUf  and  meaning  *  rush -orange.' 
Elsewhere  in  China  it  ia  called 

[1821.— "The  Lacott,  a  Chinene  fruit,  not 
unlike  a  plum,  was  produced  alM>  in  great 
fivntf  {at  Bangalore);  it  is  sweet  when 

rilJe,  and  Ixith  ijsod  for  tarts,  nnd  eaten  as 
dessert." — Jlooie,  Mitnont  in  Miulnu  and 
Ift/fore,  2nd  ed.  159.] 

1878.—"  .  .  .  the  yellow  loqoat,  j>cnch- 
skinned  and  pleasant,  but  prodigal  of  stones." 
^Ph.  JiobiiuoTL,  In  Mtj  Indian  (t'ardrn,  49. 

c.  1880.— "A  loqnat  tree  in  full  fruit  is 
prohably  a  s^bt  never  seen  in  England 
Leforo,  but  'the  phenomenon'  i«  now  on 
view  at  Richmond.  (This  wa.**  in  the  garden 
of  I^idy  Parker  at  StaweU  House.)  We  are 
toki  that  it  baa  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  com- 
prising abont  a  docen  bunches,  eedt  bunch 
tH.>ing  of  eight  or  ten  Wiutiful  berries.  .  •  ." 
—Sacspaprr  cutting  {$ouixe  lost), 

LOBCHA,  s.  A  small  kind  of  vessel 
used  in  the  Cliina  coasting  trade. 
-Oilea  explains  it  aa  having  a  hull  of 
European  build,  hnt  the  masts  and 
Sfiils  Cliinese  fiushion,  generally  with  a 
European  skipper  and  a  Chinese  crew. 
The  word  is  said  to  have  been  intro. 
■dnced  hy  the  Portupueso  from  S. 
America  81).   But  Pinto's  pas- 

sage ahowB  how  early  the  word  waa 
«Md  in  the  China  aeaa.  a  fact  whieh 


throws  doubt  on  that  view.  [Other 
suggestiona  are  that  it  ia  Chineae  lew- 
chuen,  a  sort  of  fighting  ship,  or  Port. 
lancha,  oar  launek  (2  iv.  <C;      iii.  217, 

236).] 

1540.  —  "Now  because  the  Lorch  (lorcht), 
wherein  Antonio  d<  Faria  came  from  }'<ita>ui 
leaked  very  much,  he  commanded  all  his 
soldiers  to  pass  into  another  better  ve«el 

.  .  .  and  arriving  at  a  Itivor  that  about 
evening  we  found  towanis  the  East,  he  cast 
anchor  a  Icurnc  out  at  Sea,  Ijy  reason  his 
Junk  .  .  .  drew  much  water,  so  that  fearing 
the  Sands  ...  he  sent  Ckrittoteato  BorraOio 
with  14  Soldiers  in  the  Lorch  up  the  River. 
.  .  ." — J'iiUo  (orig.  cap.  xlii. ),  Voyan.,  p.  50. 

,,  "CO  isto  nos  partemos  deste  Ingar 
de  Laito  mnyto  enibandeinulas^  eom  ee 

gavios  toldadas  de  pallos  de  soda,  et  tM 

jiKK'os  c  lorchas  co  dua.s  onlens  do  pevsess 
por  banda  ' — I'iiito,  ch.  Iviii.  "And  so 
we  started  from  lAito  all  drcs-ied  out,  the 
tops  draped  with  silk,  and  the  junks  and 
lorchas  with  two  tiers  of  beimen  on  each 

side." 

I6I81. — "And  they  use  smaller  vessels 
called  lonliaa  and  lijolvo  (I),  and  tiiese  never 

use  more  than  2  <v\rs  on  each  .side,  which 
.serve  both  for  niddcrs  and  for  oars  in  the 
river  ttaflto."— Oerf taAe  de  Mniiot  f.  26s. 

lSr>6.  — ".  .  .  Mr.  Parkes  rojxirtcd  to  his 
8in>crior,  Sir  John  Bowring,  at  Uong  Kong, 
the  facts  in  eoonexion  with  an  outrage 
which  had  been  eoounitted  00  a  firitaah* 
owned  lorcba  at  Canton.  The  lordia 
*  Arrow,'  employed  in  thi-  river  tnide  l>e- 
tween  Canton  and  the  mouth  of  the  rivor, 
commanded  by  an  English  captain  and  th  ing 
an  Kngliah  tiisc,  had  been  boarded  bv  a 
party  of  Hanoimna  sad  tiieir  esoort  wiiile 
at  anchor  near  Dutch  FaHfy.**— J3oHf;p«r,  H* 
0/ China,  im,  iii.  396. 

LOBY,  .s.  A  name  given  to  various 
brilliantly-cnloiircd  variet  ies  of  parrot, 
which  are  found  in  llie  Moluccas  and 
other  islanda  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
word  is  a  corrnption  of  tlie  Miuay  nuri^ 
'  a  parrot ' ;  but  the  corruption  seems 
not  to  he  very  old,  as  Fryer  retains  the 
correct  form.  Perhaps  it  came  through 
the  French  (see  Lnillirr  helow).  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  Luri  ia  hardly  a  cor- 
ruption of  itfirt;  it  ia  rather  a  parallel 
form.  The  two  forms  appear  in 
different  dialects.  IiJuri  may  have 
been  first  introduced,  and  Hhri  may  be 
some  dialectic  form  of  it."]  Tlie  first 
quot.it ion  shows  tliat  lorifs  were  im- 
ported into  S.  India  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  They  are  still  imported 
tliitlier,  where  they  are  called  in  the 
vernacular  by  a  name  signifying '  Five- 
cokmred  parrota.'  [Can.  pant&LvarnO' 
gim,] 
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c  1330.—"  Parrota  alao,  or  popinjays, 
their  kind,  of  ovary  poMMe  «oloiir, 


wXcept  black,  for  black  ones  are  never 
found  :  but  white  all  over,  ami  greon,  and 
red,  and  alsu  of  mixed  colours.  The  birds 
of  this  India  seem  really  like  the  creatures 

C.  1430.  —  "  In  R'lndiin  three  kind."*  of 
parrot  are  found,  .some  with  rod  feathern 
and  a  yellow  beak,  and  some  imrti -coloured 
which  are  called  Nori,  that  is  brilliant." — 
CvhH,  in  India  in  tfw  XVth  Cent.,  17.  The 
last  words,  in  I'op^;i<''>  oriLrinal  I>;itin,  are: 
"quoe  Norm  ap|>ellant  hoc  est  liicidot" 
showing  that  Conti  oonneoted  the  word  with 
the  Pers.  n  wr  -  "  /".'•. " 

1516. — In  these  islands  there  are  many 
OOiUmrad  panoti^  of  very  .splondi^l  i-olour.H  ; 
they  are  tame,  and  the  Moors  call  theni 
nnre,  and  they  are  ranch  valued."— Borftaea, 
908. 

1666.— "There  are  hogs  also  with  homos 
(m6  BABI-BOinNBA),  and  parats  which 
prattle  much,  which  ihcv  call  N0ria«"~~ 
Oalvano,  E.T.  in  Uail.  iv,  424. 

[1598.— "There  cometh  into  India  out  of 
the  I-land  of  M<ilnc.-u»  beyond  Malacca  a 
kiiid  of  birdes  called  Noyras  ;  they  are  like 
Parrattee.  .  .  ."— £ia«Aofni,  Hak.  Boe.  i. 
807.] 

1601.— "  Psittacomm   passim  in  sylvis 

mnltao  turniae  obvolit.mt.  i^ed  in  Moluc- 
canis  Insulin  per  .Malaccam  avis  alia,  Noyra 
dicta,  in  Indian)  importator,  qnaa  prittaoi 
faciem  universim  exin^mit,  qaeoi^  cantu 
quoquo  adamussim  aemulator,  nin  qnod 
pennis  rubicundit  orehrioribni  fieslMar.**— 
he  liry^  v.  4. 

1073. . .  Ooolcatooas  and  NtwriM from 
Bantiim."— /"V'/T,  11*\ 

1682.— "The  Locya  are  about  as  big  as 
the  parrota  that  one  sees  in  the  Netherlands. 
.  .  .  Tliere  arc  no  birds  that  the  Indians 
value  nioro :  and  thoy  will  sometimes  pay 
80  rix  doUanj  for  one.  ,  .  ."— AteaAqA  JBee 
tnlUtnt-R-'izf,  ii.  'J87. 

1698.—"  Brought  ashore  from  the  Resoln- 
tion  ...  a  Newry  and  four  vanl--  '  road 
doth  for  a  present  to  the  iiavildar.  '— In 

1705.— "On  y  tn)uve  dc  (juntro  sortes  do 
perroquets,  scaVoir,  Mrnxiuets,  lauris,  per- 
nwdM^  ftcacatoria.^'-Z;WA«r.  72. 

1809.- 

"  Twaa  Camdeo  ridins  on  his  lory, 
Twaafhainmarta)  Youth  of  Li>ve." 

Ktiuum,  X.  19. 

1817.- 

««0»y  sparkling  lo«adM,  mmIi  aa  giMm 

ThaoriimonhloMnMof  ^aeoral-tree 
In  the  warm  idea  of  IndiaV  dimmer  sea. 

Mokanna. 

LOTA,  a.  Hind.  lotd.  The  .snmll 
spherriidal  bra-ss  pot  which  Hindus  ruse 
for  drinking,  ana  suiuetimea  for  ccxjk- 
ing.    This  la  the  exdnnve  Anglo- 


Indian  applicaliun  ;  Vrnt  natives  al^o 
extend  it  to  the  spherical  pipkins  of 
earthenware  (see  0&1TT7  or  aSOBBilL> 

1810.—".  .  .  a  lootah,  or  brass  water 
vessel."— )Ke2/M»i4on,  V.  M.  ii.  2M. 

LOTE,  8.  Mod.  Hind,  loty  being  a 
corrupt  if)n  of  Eng.  'nof*.'  A  bimk- 
note  ;  aouietimua  called  bdnklot. 

LOTOO,  s.  Burin.  TThmt-fThaH^ 
*  Royal  Court  or  HaU';  the  Chief 
Council  of  State  in  Burma,  composed 
noniinnlly  of  four  Wuncyis  (see  WOON> 
or  Chict  Ministers,  Its  name  desig- 
nutea  more  properly  the  place  of 
meeting ;  compare  SbUT'CSumber, 

1792.—".  .  .  in  capital  oases  he  tiwisniits 
the  evidence  in  writing,  with  his  opifuon,  to 
the  Lotoo,  or  grand  chamber  of  oonaBltatioiv 
where  the  oovncil  of  state  awomWos  . . 

.Stptirs,  807. 
1819.—"  The  first  and  most  respeetehle  of 

the  tribunals  is  the  Ltttt6,  corupriserl  of 
four  presidents  called  Vmifflo,  who  .uo 
chosen  by  the  SOWereiga  from  the  oldot 
and  most  experienced  Mandarins,  of  four 
assistants,  and  a  great  chancery.'*— AwH^er* 

nuDio,  lt>4. 

1827. — "  Every  royal  edict  roquireM  bpr 
law,  or  rather  by  u*iagc,  the  sanotion  of  this 

council  :  indec<l.  the  King's  name  nev«r 
appears  in  any  edict  or  prt>clamation,  th» 
acts  of  the  Lnt-dliau  Iwing  in  fact  con* 
sidered  his  mBis."-~Vratqfurd's  Joumaif  401. 

LOXTTBA,  LOTTIA,  &c.  s.  A 

Chinese  title  of  respect,  iist-d  hy  iha 
older  writers  on  China  for  a  Chiuttf*o 
officiah  much  as  we  still  use  vMndarifu 
It  is  now  so  oUsolete  that  Gile.s,  we  sef» 
omits  it.    "It  would    almost  seem 
certain  that  ihi^  is  the  wonl  given  as 
follows  in  C.  C.  Baldwin's  Manual  of 
the  Foocliinn  DinUrt  :  '  Lo-tin.'  .  .  .  (ill 
Maudariu  Lao-lye)  a  general  appellative 
used  for  an  officer.  It  means  *yener> 
able  Father'  (p.  215).    In  the  Court 
dialect    Tit-hin-y^,   'Great  Venerable 
Father '  is  the  anjK'llative  used  for  any 
(»Hirer,  up  to  the  4th  rank.  The 
of  llii"  e\])ression  is  quite  differfiit, 
from  the  fw*'  or  tia  of  the  former"" 
(.Vote  hy  Af .  Tenim  de  la  Oouperie). 
Mr.  BalHir,  after  giving  the  .same  ex- 
planation   from    Carstiiii-s  Douglas's 
Amoy  Dirt.,  adds  :   "  It  would  seeiii 
ludicrous  to  a   Pekingese.  Oertaiu 
hx-al   functionaries  (I'refert?!,    Mtlm  — 
trates,  &c.)  are,  however,  universally 
known  in  China  m  Fu-mm-huan^ 
*FktTent«l  Officers'  (lit  *Father4Uid«> 
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Mother  Officers')  and  it  is  very  likely' 
that  the  expression  '  Old  Papa '  is 
inUnded  to  convey  the  aame  idea  of 
paternal  government." 

c.  1660. — "  Everyone  that  in  Thina  hath 
any  office,  command,  or  dipnitie  by  the 
King,  is  called  Louthia,  whi<  h  is  to  say 
with  us  jS/Jor." — UasfHxrda  Cruz,  inPvrchat, 
iiL  14W. 

"I  shall  have  occasion  to  spcake 
of  a  certain  Order  of  gentlemen  that  are 
called  Loatea  ;  I  will  first  therefor  t)xp<nmd 
what  this  word  .-^igrnifieth.  Lon(ea  is  oh 
muche  as  to  say  in  our  language  lis  .Syr.  ..." 
--iJuUoUo  Perrtfm,  by  R.  WUU$,  in  MtJU,  ii. ; 
[•d.  1810,  ii.  548]. 

1685.— "And  although  all  the  Kinge's 
offioen  and  justices  of  what  sort  of  adniinis- 
tmtion  thoy  are,  bo  generally  called  by  the 

name  of  Loytia ;    VL't   tMU'rio    <iIR'   li;ith  a 

S|<ecia)l  and  a  {mrticuiar  name  beitides,  ac- 
cording vnto  his  o(Boe."-~ifaMioiiii,  tr.  by 

h.  J'url-^,  ii.  101. 

1598. — ''Not  any  Man  in  Cfn'na  is 
esteemed  or  accounted  of,  for  hi<  birth, 
family,  or  riches,  but  onely  for  his  learning 
and  knowledge,  taoh  as  tbey  that  serre  at 
every  towne,  and  hrive  the  government  of 
the  same.  They  are  called  Loitias  and 
Mandoriini."->£«n«tA«lOT,  80;  [Hak.  Soo.  i. 
133]. 

1618.  — "The  China  Capt.  hud  letters 
this  day  i)cr  way  of  Xaxma  (see  8ATSUMA) 
.  •  >  that  the  letterM  I  sent  are  received  by 
the  noUenen  in  China  in  good  part^  and  a 
mandarin,  or  loytea,  appointed  to  oom  for 
Japon.  .  .  ."—(Jocks,  Dianj,  ii.  44. 

1681.— "They  call  .  .  .  the  lords  and 
sentlemen  Loytiaa.  .  .  "—Martimez  tU  la 

Ptimlf,  Ci'mpfndio,  26. 

LOVE-BIED,  s.  The  bird  to  whidi 
tbi.s  name  is  uptiiied  in  Bengal  is  the 
pretty  little  lorikeet,  Loriculm  verncUu^ 
Si«rrnian,  called  in  Hind.  Inthiv  or 
*  pendant,'  because  of  ita  quaint  habit 
of  sleeping  suspended  by  die  claws, 
head  downwards. 

LUBBYE,  LUBBEE.S.  [Tel.  Luhin, 
Tani.  //"/7  i»(J;a.  rordingtoC.  P.Brown 
and  tin-  Mtidrdu  Gloss,  a  Dra vidian 
corruption  of  'Arabi.  A  nauie  given 
in  8.  India  to  a  race,  Mussulmans  in 
creed,  hut  .'sneaking  Tamil,  supposed 
to  \ye.  like  the  Moplahs  of  the  we.st 
coast,  the  descendants  of  Aral  •  emigrants 
by  inter<marriage  with  native  women. 
"There  arc  fi  w  «  busses  of  natives  in  S. 
India,  who  in  cueigy,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  can  compete  wiui  the 
Lubbay  " ;  tbey  often,  as  pedlars,  go 
alxittt  selling  l^eads,  precious  stones,  &c. 

1810.— "Some  of  these  (early  emigrants 
Arom  Kufa)  landed  on  that  part  off  the 


Western  coast  of  India  called  the  Concan ; 
the  others  to  the  eastward  of  C.  Comorin  ; 

the  de.icendantii  of  the  fornur  are  tho 
Nrmifts  ;  of  the  latter  tho  Lubbe  ;  a  name 
probably  given  to  them  by  the  natives, 
from  that  Arabic  particle  (a  modification  of 
LuMmk)  corresponding  with  the  English 
here  1  am,  indicating  attention  on  l^eing 
spoken  to.  The  Lubbe  pretend  to  one  com- 
mon origin  with  the  Xn-nyHs,  and  attribute 
their  black  complexion  to  inter-marriage 
with  the  natives ;  but  the  Nnayett  affirm 
that  tho  Lubbi  arc  tho  descendants  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  and  there  is  certainly  in 
tho  physiognomv  of  this  very  numerous 
class,  and  in  their  stature  and  form.  % 
strong  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Abys* 
sinia.      H7/ivr,  H!M.  Sketrhet,  i.  243. 

1836.-"  Mr.  Boyd  .  .  .  describes  the 
Moors  under  the  naoie  of  ffto/iVu  (see 
CHOOLIA) ;  and  Sir  Alexun.kr  .L.hnston 
de.^ignatoH  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Lubbes.  These  epithets  are  oowover  not 
admissible  ;  for  the  former  is  only  oonfined 
to  a  particular  sect  anonfj^  them,  who  are 
rather  of  an  inferior  grade  ;  and  tho  latter 
to  the  priests  who  officiate  in  their  temples  ; 
and  also  as  an  honorary  altix  to  the  proper 
names  of  some  of  their  chief  men." — <Si«ioa 
Casie  ChiUi/  on  the  Moon  t(f  Ctylm,  hi  J.H» 
At.  Soc.  iii.  IJ^lM. 

1868.-"  The  Labbeis  are  a  curious  caste, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  desoendants  of 

Hindus  forcibly  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
faith  some  centuries  ago.  It  seems  most 
t>n)bat>lo,  however,  that  they  are  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are,  comijaratively,  a  fine 
strong  active  race,  and  generally  oontrivo 
to  keep  themselves  in  easy  circumstTnces. 
Many  of  them  live  by  tratfic.  Many  aro 
smiths,  and  do  excellent  work  as  such. 
Others  are  fiahenuen,  buatmea  and  the  like. 
.  .       A«l*o«,  jlfodtrra  Mmnml,  Pt.  ii.  80. 

ISrtO.  -In  a  tjajar  by  Dr.  EOlortt  it  is 

stated  that  the  Lubba^  are  found  in  laive 
numbers  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  Penhisahi, 

between  Pulicat  and  NV-tniiMitam.  Their 
headquarters  arc  at  Xa^ure,  the  burial 
}>lace  of  thoir  patmn  saint  Xugorl  Mir 
^hib.  They  excel  as  merchants,  owing  to 
their  energy  and  industry.— In  Tmnt.  Wuu 
Soc  qfLotuioHt  N.S.  viL  180-190. 

LnOKSBBAUa,  8.   Hind,  lakrd^ 

Ifigrd,  laknrhagghti^  higmhtayghd^  '*a 
hyena.'  The  form  hihnbnghd  is  not 
in  the  older  diets,  but  is  given  by 
Piatts.  It  is  familiar  in  Upper  India> 
and  it  occurs  in  Ifi'  lti/s  Bnujul  Gazett>\ 
June  24,  1781.  iu  some  parts  tli« 
name  is  applied  to  the  leopard,  as  the 
e.xtract  from  Buchanan  .shows.  Thia 
is  the  case  among  the  Himli-sjieaking' 
people  of  the  Hinmlaya  also  (see 
Jerdon).  It  i.s  not  clear  what  the 
etymology  of  the  name  is,  lahtr,  lal-rd 
meaning  in  their  everyday  sen.se,  a 
stick  or  piece  of  timher.  But  both  iu 
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Uiud.  and  Mahr.,  in  au  adjective  form, 
the  word  is  tued  for  *  stiff,  gaunt, 
emariated,'  and  this  may  be  the  seiLse 
in  whiclj  it  is  apjilifd  to  the  hyena, 
f  ilore  probably  tne  name  refers  U)  the 
1>ar-like  stripes  on  the  animal.] 
Another  nanie  is  han^ifgh,  or  (ap- 
parently) 'bone-tiger,'  from  ita  habit 
<»f  gnawing  bones. 

e.  1809.— "It  was  nid  not  to  be  tin- 

comnum  in  tbo  southern  jtarts  of  the  <li"<trict 
( l^Hri(.'alpur)  .  .  .  but  though  1  have  dlt'orcd 
jiiuj'Ili  rewanls,  I  have  not  Itocii  uhlo  to 
iirocure  a  apecimeo.  dead  or  alive ;  and  the 
Jfopard  is  oalled  at  Mangger  LakraTiglL" 

"  The  hyaena  or  Lakrava^h  in  this 
<ii. strict  has  aoouired  ou  unoommon  degree 
of  ferocity. Buehatuut^  Badtm  Mia, 
iii.  M'J  3. 

[1819. — '"The  man  seized  his  irun  and 
shot  the  hyena,  but  the  '  lakkabakka '  g"t 
off." — Mr$.  JiaeJtauie,  JUfe  in  the  Mittiou, 
ii.  152.] 

LUCKNOW,  n.]>.  Properly  Lakh- 
UHu ;  the  well-known  capital  of  the 
Nawabs  and  King»  of  Oudh,  and  the 
residfnrc  of  the  Chit-f  ( "ommissioiiLT 
-of  that  liriti^i  FroviucCf  till  the  oflice 
was  united  to  tbat  of  the  Lieut.- 
<3overnor  of  the  X.W.  Provimes  in 
1877.  [The  name  apjiears  to  be  a 
<()rniption  of  the  aiicit-nt  Laksliiiutnd' 
Villi,  lounded  by  LtththtiudKij  brother 
of  Raiuachaudra  of  Ayodhya.] 

I.'i28.  — "On  S^itnr(^a.v  the  29th  of  the  latter 
JeniAdi,  I  reached  Luknow;  and  having 
fiurveyed  it,  passed  the  river  GHnnti  and 

encamped."— /<«'"/,  p.  '6!i\. 

[c.  1590.— "Lucknow  is  a  largo  city  on 
the  Ii.mk^  of  the  (iiumti,  delightful  in  it** 
aurroundings."— JiN,  ed.  Jurrett^  ii.  173.] 

1<I68.— *'  In  Agra  the  Hollanders  have  also 
nn  ITou'sc.  .  .  .  Formerly  they  had  a  good 
tnido  there  in  soiling  Scarlet  .  .  .  a.s  al-o 
in  buying  thotie  cloth-i  of  Jelapour  and 
IiSknsn.  at  7  or  8  days  journey 
A(fm,  where  they  also  keep  an  honae.  ..." 

/:.,  ,.>''>■,  E.T.  94  ;  [ed.  L\m$tahle,  LW,  who 
iduntitieH  Jdapour  with  Jalalpur-Nahir  in 
the  FjrtfUkt  dwtriot.] 

LUDDOO,  s.  H.  Ixddu.  A  common 
native  sweetmeat,  coiwisting  of  l>alls 
of  stigar  and  ghee,  mixt  with  wlu-at 
•and  flram  Hour,  and  with  cocoanut 
kernel  ruped. 

[1826. — "  Mj  friends  .  .  .  called  me  hoor 
If  luddoo,  or  the  great  man's  sport*  | 
J'atiitiinuig  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  197. 

ri828.-^*<When  at  huiere  we  cannot  eren 

-p.-t  ■■ilri  (|K.rndgo),  but  in  i>rison  we  oat 
ladoo  (a  sweetmeat)."— Twrf,  AuHolt^  Cal- 
cutta reprint,  ii.  186.] 


LUOOW,  TO,  V.  This  one  of 
those    imperatives   transformed,  in 

Anglo-Iiuhan  jargon,  into  infinitives, 
which  are  referrcni  to  under  BUNOW, 
PUCEEBOW.  H.  inf.  fa^mf,  im- 
T)erative  to)MX-o.    The  meanings  of 

lagdnd,  a»  givon  by  Shale espear,  are : 
**to  appl^',  close,  attach,  join,  fix, 
affix,  ascnbe,  impose,  lay,  add,  place, 

jHit,  ])lajit,  set,  shut,  sj»rcafl,  fa.sten, 
connect,  jdaster,  ]»ut  to  work,  employ, 
engage,  n.se,  imjMitf,  rt'j)ort  anytning 
in  tliL'  way  of  scandal  or  malice" — 
in  which  long  list  he  has  omitted 
one  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the 
verb,  in  its  Anglo-Indian  fonn  hufoWy 
v,lii(]i  is*' to  lava  Ixwit  aloiif^side  the 
shore  or  wharf,  to  moor."  The  fact  is 
that  loffdnd  is  the  active  form  of  the 
neuter  veil'  hiii-nd,  'to  toiuh,  lie,  to 
Ik;  in  contact  witli,'  and  nseil  in  all  the 
neuter  senses  of  which  Uujdnd  expresses 
the  transitive  senses.   Besides  neuter 

hnind,  active  Imjdnd,  we  liavc  a 
secondary  casual  verb,  laffmltui^  'to 
cause  to  applv,'  &c.  Lngnd,  lagdnd 
are  pre.sumaldy  the  siune  words  as  OUT 
/)',  and  lay,  A.-S.  linjau,  and  Ifyjan, 
mo<l.  Germ,  liegen  and  Uyen.  And  the 
meaning  ' lay '  underlies  all  the  senses 
which  8hakes])ear  gives  of  Uujd-nd. 
[See  ^>ktiit,  L'uncisf  Ktijin.  ]>i'ci.  s.v.  /?«.] 

flS39.  — "They  Ing&oed,  or  were  fastened, 
al'uut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  l»el<»vv  us.  .  . 
ikividsoHf  Trweelt  in  C'j/per  Jndia^  ii.  20.J 

LUUBEBDAB,  s.  Hind,  him- 
fxirilffr,  a  word  formed  from  tlie 
English  word  '■ntiinUr^  with  the  Pers. 
termination  -ifclr,  and  meaning  prom-rly 
MliC!  man  who  is  ref^lstered  by  a 
number.'  "The  registered  representa- 
tive of  a  coparcenary  community,  who 
i.s  resjK)nsili]e  for  Government  revenue,* 
(Curn'^'ni).  "Tlie  cultivator  who,  either 
on  his  own  account  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  members  of  the 
village,  jiays  the  Government  dues  and 
is  registered  in  the  Collector's  Roll 
accnraing  to  his  numlier  ;  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest  he  may  hold  the 
oiii  e   by   descent  or  by  election." 

(irusoii). 

[1875.  —  "...  Cliota  Khan  .  .  .  wa.s 
exceedingly  useful,  and  really  frightened 
theastonisbed  Lambadars."—  U'Htoih  Abode 
of  Snow,  97.] 

LUNGOOB,  s.  Hind,  langur^  from 
Skt  IdngiUn.  ^caudatua.'  The  great 
white-bearded  ape,  mudi  patroniaed 
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hy  Hindus,  and  identified  with  tlie 
monkey-god  Hanuman.  The  genus  is 
Pre.<hyteji,  Illiger,  of  wliicli  stnt-ral 
snecies  are  now  diacriiaiualed,  but  the 
differences  are  Rmall.  [See  Blan/ordj 
Mammalui.,  27,  who  classi's  thi;  LangAr 
&3  Semrw]>ithenis  nift'llii.<.'\  The  animal 
is  well  described  by  Aelian  iu  the 
following  uuoution,  which  will  recall 
to  many  what  they  have  witnessed  iu 
the  suburbe  of  Beuarea  and  other  great 
Hinda  dties.  The  LangUr  of  the 
PnmiiBP.JBnUUuM, 

c  260.—*'  Amon^  the  Praafl  of  India  thov 
mj  that  there  exist"  a  kind  of  npe  with 
hiunan  intcllipencc.  These  animals  sooni  to 
beabcnit  the  size  of  Hyrcauian  dnjr-*.  Their 
boot  hair  looks  all  gruwn  together,  and  auy 
one  ignorant  of  the  truth  would  say  that  ft 
was  dressed  artilieially.  The  beard  is  like 
that  uf  a  siltyr,  ami  tlie  tail  strong  like  that 
of  a  lion.  All  the  re>t  of  the  Ixxly  is  white, 
but  the  head  and  the  tail  are  red.  These 
creatoiee  an  tame  and  gentle  in  chaimoter, 
but  by  raooand  manner  of  life  they  are  wild. 
They  go  aboat  in  crowds  in  the  suhurlw  of 
Lalmjf  (now  I«itagu  is  a  city  of  the  Indians) 
and  eat  the  boiled  rice  that  lit  put  out  for 
them  by  the  King's  order.  Every  day  their 
dinner  is  elegantly  sot  out.  Having  eaten 
their  fill  it  ia  said  that  they  retnni  to  their 
parents  in  the  wcxxls  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  never  hurt  anybody  that  they  meet 
by  the  wa^.^^iltfAM.  De  A'«l.  Animal. 
xvi.  10. 

18*25. — An  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  the 
sentries  in  consequence  of  a  baboon  drawing 
near  his  }x>st.  The  chnnn  tt  r  of  the  intruder 
was,  however,  soon  «ieteeted  by  one  of  the 
Snwam,  who  on  the  Sepoy's  repeating  his 
ezohunation  of  the  broken  English  '  Who 
g^oes  'ere  I '  said  with  a  laugh,  '  Why  do  you 
challenge  the  lungoort  M  oannot  aaswer 
y<m,' "—Heber,  ii.  f^'). 

1859. — "  I  found  myself  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  sort  of  parliament  or  geneml 
aasembly  of  the  largest  and  most  human- 
like mcmkeys  I  had  ever  nen.  There  were 

at  least  200  of  them,  prcat  lungoors,  some 
quite  four  feet  high,  the  jetty  black  of  their 
noes  enhanced  by  a  fringe  of  snowy  wbidrar." 
— Z>iM«,  A  Fly  OH  lh>r  Wh^fl,  49. 

1884. — "Less  interesting  personally  than 
the  gibbon,  but  an  animal  of  very  developed 
social  instincts,  is  Sfmnnpithecu*  enUllH$, 
Otherwise  the  Bengal  langnr.  (He)  fights 
for  his  wives  according  to  a  custom  not 
unheard  of  in  other  cases ;  but  what  is 
peculiar  to  him  is  that  the  vanquished  males 
'receive  charge  of  all  the  young  ones  of 
their  own  sex,  with  whom  they  retire  to 
some  neighlKJuring  junplo.'  Schoolmasters 
and  private  tutors  will  read  this  with 
interest,  as  showing  the  origin  and  early 
disabilities  of  their  profea8ion."-^&i<i(r(iay 
Rro.,  Hay  31,  on  SUminUt  N«L  Mitt,  of 


LUNOOOTT,  a.  Hind,  langoti. 
The  original  application  of  this  word 

seems  to  be  the  scantie.st  modicum  of 
covering  worn  for  decency  by  some  of 
the  lower  classes  wlien  at  work,  and 
tied  before  and  behind  by  a  string^ 
round  the  waist ;  but  ii  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  more  ainule  dhoti  (see 
DHOTY).   According  to  R.  Drammond, 
in  Ciuzcrat  the  "  Langoth  or  Lungota" 
(juj  lie  writes)  is  "a  pretty  br«jad  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  tied  round  the  breech 
bjr  men  and  buys  bathing.  .  .  .  The 
diminutive  is  Langotee,  a  \(nw  slip  of 
clr)th,  stitched  to  a  loin  l*und  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  forming  exactly  the 
T  Imndage  of  Eugli.sh  Surgeons.  .  . 
This  distinction  is  prolmldy  originally 
correct,  and  the  use  of  langUta  by 
Abdurrazzik  would  agree  with  it» 
Tlie  use  of  the  word  has  spread  to< 
some  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries. 
In  the  <juotation  from  Mocqnet  it  is- 
apj>lied  in  sjieaking  of  an  American 
Indian  near  the  R.  Amazon.   But  the 
writer  had  been  in  India. 

c.  1422. — "The  blacks  of  this  country  have 
thq  body  nearly  naked ;  they  wear  only 
bandageeround  the  middleoalled  i»nir«pi^^||, 
whioh  desosnd  from  the  navel  to  above  the 
ku^.^'^AhdwrmuSkt  hi  India  m  XV,  CM. 
17. 

1829.— "llMir  peaauits  and  the  lower 
classes  all  go  about  naked.  They  tie  on  a 
thing  which  thev  call  a  langoti,  which  is  a 
piece  of  clout  that  hugs  down  two  spans- 
from  the  navel,  as  a  ootw  to  tbdr  naaed- 
nees.  Below  wis  i>endant  modesty-cTout 
is  another  slip  of  cloth,  one  end  of  which 
they  fasten  before  to  u  string  that  ties  on 
the  langoti,  and  then  jNissing  the  slip  of 
cloth  between  the  two  legi.  bring  it  up  and 
fix  it  to  the  string  of  the  langoti  bebind.'* 
—Baber,  S38. 

c.  1609.  — "Ijcur  capitaine  auoit  fort 
bonne  fa(,uii,  encore  qu'il  fust  tout  nud  ot 
luy  seal  auoit  vn  langoutin,  •pii  est  vne 

jxjtite  piece  de  colon  pointc." — Mo^'/iut,  77. 

1653. — "Langouti  est  une  t)ieco  de  lingo 
dont  las  Indou  so  seruent  h  cachor  los  parties 
naturelles."— />e  ia  Bwiiage-U-^ouZt  ed. 
1657,  p.  647. 

[1822.— "The  boatmen  go  nearij  naked,. 

seldom  %voaring  more  than  a  languttaT.  •  •  . 
—  W'tU/arf,  Fi/ieen  }'«jr.i  in  India,  410.) 

1869. — "Son  ccjstume  .^e  compose,  comme 
celui  de  tons  les  CamlKxlgiens,  d'une  ve^te 
courte  et  d'un  langonti.  — /i<irtf.  de«  Deux- 
Mmiett  Inrix.  861 

"They  wear  nothing  but  the  langoty, 
which  is  a  string  round  the  loins,  and  a 
pisoeel  eloth  about  a  hand's  breadth  ftatened 
to  it  hi  bont."-<^*       ^  ^ 
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LUNKA,  n.p.  Skt  La^ln.  The 

oldest  iiaiiK-  of  (Vylon  in  the  lit»Tature 
lK)th  of  Buddhism  and  Hrahmanisiu. 
Also  'an  island  '  iu  general. 

 ,  8.    A  kind  of  strong  cheroot 

mucli  prized  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  BO  called  from  l>eing  made  of 
tobacco  gro^vn  in  the  'islands'  (the 
local  term  for  which  Uiftka)  of  tlic 
Oodav«ry  Delta. 


M 


MA-BAP,  s.  '  Ap  lua-hap  h<t  i  kit  mld- 
umid  t*  'You,  my  Lord,  are  my  mother 
and  father  !  *  Tliis  is  an  address  from 
a  native,  iH;eking  assistance,  or  begging 
release  from  a  penalty,  or  reluctant  to 
obey  an  order,  which  the  younj^j  .-/thih 
licars  at  first  with  ast^nishmeut,  but 
soon  as  a  mutter  of  course, 

MABAR,  n.p.  Tlie  name  given  in 
t  he  Middle  Ages  by  the  Arabs  to  that 
i;oa8t  of  India  wbich  we  call  Coro- 
mandeL  The  word  is  Ar.  nuChar,  'the 
ferry  or  crossing- place.'  It  is  not  clear 
how  the  name  came  to  be  applied,  , 
whether  because  the  Arab  ve^ela 
habitually  touched  at  its  ]K)rts,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  of  cros:iing  to 
Ceylon,  or  lastly  whether  it  was  not 
an  attempt  to  meaning  to  .'»)nie 
native  name.  [The  M(i(ha.*  (fh.<s.  savs  i 
it  was  so  called  because  it  w.is  the 
place  of  croosing  from  Madura  to 
<!eyli)n  ;  als<i  see  LnjaUy  MubOmr,  i. 
280.]  We  know  no  occurrence  of  the 
term  earlier  than  that  which  we  give 
from  AbdaUatif . 

c.  12o:5.  "I  saw  in  the  hanHs  of  an 
Indian  trader  very  boautitul  mats,  Hnely 
woven  and  tmintiHl  on  both  ddM  with  mont 
I>1ea5ing  crtioun.  .  .  .  He  merohant  told 
lue  .  .  .  that  these  nmt«  were  woren  of 
tho  Indian  (■i.mt.tiM  .  .  .  iml  that  thev 
sold  in  Ma^r  fur  two  diuan  apiece." — Abd' 
AlUaif,  IMatUm dt  TiS^yptt,  p.  81. 

127^'  ''•i.  -  In  M.  rauthicr's  notes  on 
Marco  t'olo  verv  curiuun  uulices  are  ex- 
tracted from  Chineee  offidal  annals  regard- 
ing the  oommanioatioDa.  in  tlie  time  of 
Kuhlai  Kaan,  between  niat  Bmperor  and 
Itxiian  States,  indudinf  Ib-pa-mHS^ 
pp.  600-fl05). 

e.  1292.— "When  you  leave  the  Island 
of  SeOaa  and  aaO  westward  about  60  miles, 


you  come  to  the  ^reat  province  of  Maabar, 
wbich  is  Mtyled  India  the  Greater:  it  is  the 
best  of  all  tho  Indies,  and  is  on  the  maiO'* 
land."— J/orro  /Wo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  16. 

ciaoo.  —  "The  merchants  export  from 
Kalwr  rilken  stuffs,  aromatio  roots ;  large 

jKJ.irls  arc  lirimtrht  from  tho  se.i.  The  pro- 
<i<ictioas  of  this  country  are  carried  to  Iritk, 
Khontsdn,  Syria,  Russia  and  Bnrope."  — 
lituh'tdnddln,  in  Kllu>t,  i.  69. 

l:i03.  —  "In  tho  hepinniiyr  of  this  year 
(70.i  H.),  the  Maliki-'Azjim,  Takiu-d-din  .  .  . 
departed  from  the  counti^  of  Hind  to  the 
passage  {ma'bar)  of  oormption.   The  King 

of  Maliar  wn?«  anxi<  i)<  to  olitain  hi"  I'rojterty 
and  wealth,  hut  M  ilik  Muazzjiin  .Siniju-il- 
din,  son  of  tho  decease" I,  having  Hocured  his 
goodwill,  by  the  pavment  of  200,000  dinars, 
not  only  obtained  tbe  wealth,  but  rank  abo 
of  his  father."  -  H'wdr".  in  /-'''  ',  iii.  4,'i. 

1310. — "Tho  country  of  Ma'bar,  which  is 
so  distant  from  DehU  that  a  nmn  travelling 
with  all  expedition  could  only  reach  it  after 
a  jonmey  of  12  months,  there  the  arrow  of 
any  holy  warrior  had  not  yet  rsaohed***— 
A  mir  Khusru,  in  Elliot,  iii.  85. 

e.  19»).~**The  third  imrt  (of  India)  is 

M<t'lxir,  which  begins  sonic  three  or  four 
da^'9  journey  to  tho  eastward  of  Kaiilam ; 
this  territory  lies  to  tho  east  of  '>[  i  aliar. 
...  It  is  stated  that  the  territory  Malier 
begins  at  the  Oape  Knmhari,  a  name  which 
a]>lities  luith  to  a  mountain  and  a  city.  .  .  . 
Hiyyardiiwal  is  the  residence  of  tho  Princo 
of  Ma'bar,  for  whom  horses  are  imi>orted 
from  foreign  countries."— .-I /'('{/eeia,  in  GUtU- 
meiitfr,  p.  18S.  We  regret  to  see  that 
M.  (Jiiyard,  in  his  wekonie  c(nnj>lction  of 
Keinaud'Mtmn!«lation  »if  Abulfeda,  absolutely, 
in  some  placon,  Hu)>Htituto.>«  "  Conmiandel " 
for  "Ma'Mur."  It  is  Vrenob  fashion,  but  a 
bad  one. 

C  1498.— **Zo  de-or  stat  Kangcni  anlon- 
den  alle  KouiTschytf  die  in  den  landen  to 
doyn  hanen,  ind  lijclit  in  evner  pro%nncie 
Moabar  genant."  — /'i/y»  f7'.Jir^  d^.<  Ritt<r$ 
Arnold  wit  Hitxff  (a  fiction  inouger),  p.  140. 

1753. — "Selon  cet  autorit^  lo  pays  du 
continent  qui  fait  face  k  llle  de  Ceilan  est 
Maabar,  ou  le  grande  Inde :  et  oette  inter- 
im  fation  de  Mtirc-Pol  est  auLint  plus  j<i»te. 
que  maha  est  un  teruie  Indien,  ot  propre 
ntome  h  quelques  langues  Scythii^ueM  ou 
Tairtares,  pour  signifier  grand.  Ainai,  Maa- 
bar signitie  la  grande  region." — t/AwtHUt 
p.  105.  The  great  Geographer  is  wrong ! 

MACAO*  n.p. 

a.  The  name  a|iplied  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  suiuU   )>eninsu]a  and 

I  the  city  Uiiilt  on  it,  near  tin*  moxith 
of  Uintou  liiver,  whieli  they  Irnve 
occupied  since  15&7.  The  jplace  ie 
calira  by  the  (Miine.'ie  Jsctno-miln 
(^90*h  inlet,*  Mihi,  'gate'). 

The  iy>rtngitese  name  is  alleged  to  lie 
taken  from  A-m<i-vgau,  'tlie  Bay  of 
Ama,'      of  the  Mother)  the  ao-caUed 
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*  Queen  .of  Heaven,'  a  }>atronei4a  of  aea- 
men.  Aud  indeed  Awaeao  is  an  old 
form  often  met  with. 

c.  1567. — "Hanno  i  Portf^hesi  fatta  vna 
picciola  cittrfde  in  vna  Isola  viciaa  a'  i  liti 
•della  China  chianmto  MaohAO  .  .  .  ma  i 
<latii  aono  del  della  China,  e  vanno  a 
pagarU  a  Gbnton,  beDiMiiDa  dtUMe,  e  di 
iqpande  importanta,  distanto  da  Marhao  due 
gjomi  e  mezzo."  —  Ceaan  de'  Ffderia^  ia 
R^mutio,  iii.  391. 

e.  1670.— "On  the  fifth  day  of  our  voyage 
it  pleaeed  God  that  we  arriTed  at  .  .  . 

Lampacau.  whcro  at  that  time  the  /'"rhti/u/s 
«xercis«3(i  their  commerco  with  the  CkiiufS, 
which  continued  till  the  year  lfi57»  when  the 
Mandanm  of  Cbaton,  at  the  request  of  the 
Merohanta  of  that  Ocnintry,  g^avo  ua  the  itort 
of  Hacao,  whore  the  trade  now  is  ;  of  which 
place  (that  wan  but  a  deaart  Hand  before) 
our  countr^rmen  made  a  veiy  goodly  planta- 
tion, wlierein  there  were  hotuea  worth  three 
or  four  thnnwmd  Dqekats,  togetiier  with  a 
<'nthedral  Gbuicfa.  .  .  .**— JPtalo^  in  Giyrta, 
p.  315. 

1584.  — >"T1iere  was  in  Wmiiio  a  religions 

man  of  the  order  of  the  harefoote  friars  of 
S.  F'rancis,  who  vnderstaiidin^  the  great 
■and  good  de-^iro  of  this  king,  did  aende  him 
by  certaine  Portugal  merchants  ...  a  cloth 
whereon  was  painted  the  day  of  indgement 
:tnd  hell,  ana  that  by  an  esoaUeat  work- 
uian."— jf«iKjoia,  ii.  3y4. 

1585.  — **Tliey  oame  to  Amaeao,  in  lulv, 

1585.  At  the  ."iiirao  time  it  seasonably 
hapned  thiit  LinsilaK  waj^  commanded  from 
the  court  to  proc\ire  of  the  Stranj^ers  at 
Amacao,  oertaine  goodly  feathers  for  the 
King.**  — Won  tbe  JukU  AcmuMU.  in 
Purchas,  m.  880. 

_im  .  . 

VOWBOOlf. 

1602.  —  "Beinif  oomo,  as  hevetofore  I 
wrote  your  Worship,  to  XaaM  a  oi^  of 
the  Portugals,  adjoyning  to  the  flme  Land 

of  China,  where  there  i**  a  Collodge  of  our 
Company."— Letter  from  Ditgo  de  Pantoia. 

n611.— "There  came  a  Jesuit  from  a  place 
<^llod  lAngaaack  (see  LANOASAQuE), 
which  place  the  Carrack  of  Amakau  yearly 
was  wont  to  come." — iJanc-rt,  Lettrrs,  i.  146.] 

1615. — **  He  adviseth  rae  that  4  iuncks  are 
4irriTed  at  Langaaaque  from  Chanehew, 
whioh  with  this  ship  from  AmAoaa,  will 
«aiiaa  all  nuMais  to  be  sould  chepe."— C'oci:^'^ 
J!Nai^i88. 

[  *  .  carried  them  pirlsoners  a- 

1x»rd  the  great  ship  of  hmMtKl.**—Fot(er, 

Letttr$,  iv,  46.] 

1625.  —  "That  course  oontinued  diven 
ye«res  till  the  OhinoU  growing  lesM  feare- 

fuU,  granted  them  in  the  greater  Iliind  a 
little  Penin-fida  to  dwell  in.  In  that  place 
wa«  an  Idoll,  which  still  remained  to  b© 
»eene,  called  AnuL,  whence  the  Peninsula 
was  called  Amaeao,  that  ia  Amas  Bay*"— 


—  "  Ammao."    See  under 


b.  MAOAO,  MAGCAO,  waa  also 
the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Pega  Rivep 

wliicli  was  tlie  jtort  of  the  city  so 
called  in  the  day  of  its  greatness.  A 
village  of  the  name  still  exists  at  the 
spot. 


1554.— "The  hoar  (see  BAHAB)  of 
contains  120  bi^  each  bi^a  100  tiflllt 
(q.v.)  .  .  Nuna,  p.  39. 

1568.— "Si  fa  oommodaraente  it  viaggio 

sino  a  Maccao  distant©  da  Pegu  dodoci 
miglia,  e  qui  si  abarca."— C'ei.  /erfmct,  in 
/ioaniMa,  iii.  885. 

1587.— "From  Cirion  we  wont  to  Macao, 
fic"—R.  Fitch,  in  IlaJcl.  ii.  391.  (See 
OELINO).  ^ 

ir,99.  _  ««The  King  of  Jrm-vi,,  is  now 
ending  his  business  at  the  Town  of  Macao, 
carrying  thence  the  Silver  which  the  King 

iS**^'^  ^  '^'^  exceeding  three  millions/' 
—if.  AsMMte,  in  PeftAas,  uL  1748. 

MAGAEEO,  s.  A  t.-rm  ayi])lir(l  l,y 
old  voyagcr.s  to  the  pheuoiueuun  of 
the  bore,  or  great  tidal  wave  aa  aeen 
especially  in  tlic  Oulf  of  Cuinbay, 
and  in  the  Sitang  Estuary  in  Pegu. 
The  word  is  used  by  them  as  if  it  were 
an  Oriental  word.  At  one  time  we 
were  disjxjsed  to  think  it  might  1m! 
the  Skt.  word  makara^  which  is  applied 
to  H  mythological  aea-monster,  and  to 
the  Zodiaoal  sign  raiiricom.  This 
might  easily  have  had  a  mythological 
aasocittion  with  the  furious  phenome- 
non in  (juestion^  and  several  of  tlie 
names  given  to  it  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  seem  due  to  associations  of 
a  similar  kind.  Thus  the  old  English 
word  Oegir  or  Eagre  for  tlie  bore  on 
the  Severn,  which  occurs  in  Drayton, 
"  aeema  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  deity  Oegir,  the- god  of 
the  stormy  sea."*  [This  theory  is  re- 
jected by  N.E.D.  8.V.  Eagre.1  One  of 
the  Hindi  names  for  the  phenomenon 
is  MemUul,  '  The  Rjim ' ;  whilst  in 
modern  Guzerat^  according  to  B. 
Drammond,  the  natives  call  it  ghord, 
"likening  it  to  the  war  horse,  or  a 
squadron  of  th  em."t  But  Tiotliiiiff 
could  illustrate  the  naturalneu  of  such 
a  figure  as  mtthira^  applied  to  the  boTO, 
better  than  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  review-article  just  quotol  (p.  401)^ 
which  was  evidently  penned  without 
any  alluaioii  to  or  auggestaoii  of  such  aa 


sn  intsrasting  paper  in         S<it  unlay 
at  Sept  S9,  IMS,  on  U  Mdnnnri. 
t  Other  names  liar  the  bora  io  India  are:  Uind. 
taam^  and  la  r 
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origin  of  the  name,  and  which  indeed 
makes  no  rel«renoe  to  the  Indian 

name,  but  only  to  tlu'  French  names 
of  vliich  we  shall  presently  speak  : 

"Compared  with  what  it  n-sed  to  bo,  if 
old  dawriptiiim  may  \ye  trusted,  the  Mas- 
oant  is  now  Ktripped  of  ita  terrors.  It 
TwembiM  the  groat  nature-force  which  used 
to  ravage  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  iite  onf  of 
the  myiAical  dia'jvm  which,  iu%  tfll, 
laid  whcit  districts  mutr,  al^  it  :is  much  a^ 
a  lion  (xmfinefi  in  a  cage  resembles  the  free 
mmiMdi  of  «Im  Afrioan  wildanMas." 

Take  also  the  following : 

lg35._"  Hero  at  his  mouth  Father  Meghna 
is  20  miles  broad,  with  islands  on  his  breast 
as  largo  as  English  ooonties,  and  a  great 

tidal  Ixjro  which  made  a  daily  and  ever- 
varying  excitenjent.  ...  In  deep  water, 
it  passed  merely  as  a  large  rolling  billow  ; 
but  in  the  shallows  it  rushed  along,  roaring 
like  a  crested  and  dewnrinff  monrter,  before 
which  no  small  cnift  could  live."— /-/.-C'<*^ 
T.  Leuun,  A  Fbj  u„  (h"  Wf^*l,  161-10'2. 

But  unfortunately  we  can  lind  no 
eyidence  of  the  designiition  of  the 
phmomenon  in  India  oj  the  name  of 
vinhira  or  the  like  ;  whilst  both 
inascartt  (as  indicated  in  the  ci notation 
just  made)  and  maerde  are  found  in 
French  as  terms  for  the  bore.  Both 
terms  appear  to  belong  properly  to  the 
Garonne,  though  «iuuRi««e|lias  of  kte 
began  on  the  Seine  to  supplant  the 
old  term  harre,  wliich  is  evidently  the 
same  as  our  hore.  [The  N.E.I),  sug- 
gests O.  N.  hdrok,  *wave.']    littre  can 

sugp'st  no  ('tyin<)lnp\-  for  m<tsriir>t ;  he 
mentions  a  whimsical  one  which  con- 
nects the  word  with  a  place  on  the 
Qanone  called  St.  Moot  ire,  but  only 
to  reject  it  There  would  Imj  no  im- 
possibility in  tlu'  t  ransfer  of  an  Indian 
word  of  this  kind  to  France,  any  more 
tha!i  ill  the  other  alternative  of  tlie 
transfer  of  a  French  term  to  India  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  18th  century 
Tiaitors  to  that  country  shouM  have 
regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  word,  if 
we  liad  but  evidence  of  itfl  Indian 
existMlce.  The  date  of  Littre's  earliest 
miotation,  which  we  l»orrow  below,  is 
also  unfavourable  to  the  probabiliU  of 
transplantation  from  India.  There 
remains  the  possihility  that  the  word 
is  Bajtquf.  The  Saturday  Reviewer 
already  quoted  .says  that  he  could  find 
nothing  approaching  to  Mascarei  in  a 
Baaqne  French  Dict^  but  this  hardly 
seems  finaL 

The  TBSt  r^idity  of  the  flood*tide  in 
the  Gulf  of  Gunbay  is  mentioned  by 


Mas'udI,  who  witnessed  it  in  the  year  H. 

303  (a.d.  915)  i.  255  ;  also  less  precisely 
by  Ibn  Batutu  (iv.  60).  There  is  a 
paper  on  it  in  the  Bo.  Govt.  SeUdioits^ 
N.8.  Na  xxvi.,  from  which  it  api>ears. 
that  the  bore  wave  reaches  a  velocity 
of  lOi  knots.  [See  also  Forbes^  On 
Mem.  2nd.  ed.  i.  313.] 

1563. — "In  which  time  there  came  hither 
(to  Diu)  a  concourse  of  many  vessels  from  the 
Red  Sea,   the  Persian  Gulf,  and  all  th» 
eojuft  of  .Arabia  and  India,  so  that  the  places 
within  the  (lulf  "f  Cambaya.  which  had  be- 
come rich  and  noble  by  trade,  wore  by  this 
port  undone.    And  this  because  it  stotKl 
outside  of  the  Macaxeos  of  the  Oulf  of 
Cambaya,  which  were  the  csoM  of  the  lom- 
of  many  ships."— /i<irro,»,  II.  ii.  cap  9. 

1  r,<>8.  "These  Sholds  (G.  of  C^bay)  are- 
an  Jiundrod  and  foure-scoro  miles  about  in 
a  straight  or  pulfc,  which  they  call  Macareo 
(Maccareo  in  orig.)  which  is  as  much  as^to- 
siiv  a  race  of  a  tide."— J/«jrf<T  C.  fMariet^ 
U'nkl.  ii.  342  ;  [and  comp.  ii.  362]. 

Antl  having  sailed  until  the  23<1 
of  the  said  month,  we  found  ourselves  in  the- 
neigbboivhood  of  the  Kacaieo  (of  Martaban) 
which  is  the  moat  nuarellous  thing  that  ever 
was  heard  of  in  the  way  of  tides,  and  high 
waters.  .  .  .  The  water  in  the  channel  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  high  tree,  and  then  tho 
iMat  is  aet  to  faoe  it^  waiting  for  the  f  unr 
of  the  tide,  which  eomei  on  with  nioh 
^Holenco  that  tho  nni'^c  is  that  of  a  great 
curthauake,  ius<.>much  that  the  boat  i» 
!K>uMa  from  stem  to  stem,  and  carried  by 
X\wX  impolM  swiftly  up  the  channeL"  — 
iihxpant  BttUfi,  ft.  91v,  92. 

1613. — "Tlie  Macareo  of  waves  is  a  di<- 
turbanoe  of  the  sea,  like  water  boiling,  in 
whioh  the  eea  casts  up  its  waves  in  foam. 
For  the  sj»ace  of  an  Italian  mile,  and  within 
that  distance  onlv,  this  K)ilinp  and  foaming 
occurs,  whilnt  all  tho  rest  of  the  sea  ii* 
smooth  and  waveless  as  a  pond.  .  .  .  And 
the  stories  of  the  Malays  aasert  that  it  i» 
caused  by  souls  that  are  passing  the  Ocean 
f  mm  one  region  to  another,  or  going  in  cajltas 
from  the  (I  tMcu  Chorsoncus  ...  to  tho 
river  Ganges. " — (Jodinho  de  AVedio,  f.  41p. 
[See  Sttat,  Mala^  Maffie,  10  teq.] 

1644.—"  .  .  .  thence  to  tho  Gulf  of 
Cambaya  with  the  imi>etuoaity  of  tho  cur- 
rents whioh  are  called  Maoaxeo,  of  whose 
furv  strange  things  are  told,  insonmch  that 
a  stone  thrown  with  feroe  from  the  hand 
even  in  the  first  speed  of  its  proje«  tion  docs 
not  move  more  swiftly  than  tbuHe  waters 

1727.— "A  Body  of  W.aters  comes  rolling 
in  on  the  S^vnd,  whorio  Front  is  alwve  two- 
Fathoms  high,  and  whatever  Body  lies  in  its 
Way  it  overtujms,  and  no  Ship  oaji  evade  its 
Force,  but  in  a  Moment  b  overturned,  this 
violent  Boer  tho  Natives  called  a  Macltr—.'*' 
—A.  HamxUou,  ii.  33  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  32J. 

1811.— Solvyns  tues  the  word  WuoH*  as 
Fftneh  for  'Bote^'and  hi  BaglUh  deNribea 
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his  pritit  ;i.s  "  .  .  .  the  rcprosMJiitatiua  of  a 
phenomunou  of  Nature,  the  Hacr^e  or  tide, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ougly."— J>« 
Bimdovt,  iii. 

MAGASSAH,  n.p.  In  Maluy  Minuj- 
IcamTf  oroperly  the  name  of  a  people 
of  OcdeMS  (q.v.X  but  now  the  name  of 
a  Dutch  fl^port  anfl  seat  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  W.  cojust  of  tlie  S.W. 
peninsuUt  of  that  spider-like  island. 
Tlie  last  ([U'lfritioii  refers  to  a  time 
when  we  occupietl  the  place,  an  episode 
of  Anglo-Indian  history  almost  fbr- 
gfitten. 

nfiOS-S— "  A    ili-cription    of    the  ILiiid 

8«Mhee  or  Makasser."  —  Birdtouodf  Letter 
Book,f7. 

(IttO.— "  Selel  H- -  .  r  Makafisar.  wherein 
an  spent  and  uttered  thene  waruii  following." 
'•^Danvertt  JLeUen,  i.  71. 

[1W4-.''). — "  .  .  .  nnd  anon  to  Orosham 
College,  where,  among  other  ^iK>d  discourse, 
Hiere  nas  tried  the  great  povmn  of  Mac- 

OUMl  apOD  a  dogg,  but  it  bad  n<>  elToct 

an  the  nme  we  «t  there."— P'/"/*,  Hiurif, 
March  1.1 ;  ed.  Wh^lfy,  iv.  372.] 

1816.— "Letters  from  Maimsssr  of  the 
20th  and  27th  of  June  (1815),  oonununieate 

the  melancholy  intelliV'enro  t>f  the  death  of 
Lieut.  T.  C.  Juckn,  ii,  nf  tho  1st  Regt. 
of  Native  Bengal  luiaiitry,  and  A<«sistant 
Beridentof  Macasear,  during  an  attack  on  a 
fortified  viUago,  dependent  on  the  dethroned 
Baja  of  Bo^'— ^4.  Jowmi^  i.  297. 

HA.OB»a 

a.   The  crimflon  net-like  mantle, 

which  envelops  the  hard  outer  shell 
of  the  nutmeg,  when  aepaiated  and 
dried  constitutes  the  maee  of  com- 
merce. Hanl)ury  and  Fluckiger  an- 
satislied  that  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  Alaciiy  iV/actfr,  »!i:c.,  of  Pliny  and 
other  ancients  with  mace  ia  a  mistake, 
as  indeed  the  sagacious  Garcia  also 
pointed  out,  and  Chr.  Acosta  still 
more  precisely.  The  name  does  not 
seem  to  \ye  mentioned  by  Mas'ildi ;  it 
is  not  ill  the  list  of  arttinatieH,  25  in 
number,  which  he  details  (i.  367).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  who  wrote 
c.  1 1 50,  and  whase  information  gener- 
ally was  of  much  older  date,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  word  he  uses.  The 
fact  (hat  nutmeg  and  mace  are  the 
pro<iui  t  of  one  plant  Heeni*  to  have  led 
to  the  tictiou  that  clove  and  cinnamon 
also  came  from  that  same  }>lant.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  a  kind  of  aro- 
matic bark  vraa  known  in  the  Arab 
phanmooporfa  of  the  Middle  Ages 
iinder  the  name  of  kiifalM^ium^ 
2  h 


or  'bark  of  dove,'  which  may  have 
been  either  a  cause  of  tlie  mistake  or 

a  part  of  it.  The  mistake  in  question, 
in  one  form  or  another,  prevailed  for 
centuries.  One  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  was  asked  many  years  ago  by  a 
respectable  Mahominedan  of  Delhi  if 
it  were  not  the  case  that  cinnamon, 
clove,  and  nutmeg  were  the  produce  of 
one  tree.  The  prevalence  or  the  mis- 
take in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  contradicted  in  a  work  of 
the  lOth  century  {Bodnei,  Comment, 
in  Theo})hr<istum,  992) ;  and  by  the 
quotation  from  Funnel. 
The  name  maee  may  have  come 

j  from  the  Ar.  hasbii.«t,  ]Hi,s-4il)ly  in  some 
confusion  with  the  ancient  man'r.  [See 
Skeat^  Ctm^se  Did.  who  gives  F.  maris, 

j  whirl)  was  confused  with  M.  F.  rnacer, 

il)rol)altly  Lat.  mncer^  tnoeir^  doubtless 

j  of  Eastern  origin.] 

c.  llfiO.— "On  its  shores  ((>.  of  the  sea  of 
I  Sanf  or  Champa),  are  the  domfaiions  of  a 
iting  oelled  Mihiij,  who  powewss  a  great 
nooiDer  of  popolouR  and  fertile  idanda, 
covered  with  fields  and  jxastures,  and  i)ro- 
ducing  ivory,  otmphor,  nutmeg,  maoe, 
clovo,  aloeswood,  cardamooi,  eabeD^  Jbc."— 
Edrifl,  i.  89  ;  see  also  .'il. 

c.  1347.— "The  fruit  of  the  clove  is  the 
nutmeg,  which  we  know  jvs  the  scented  nut. 
The  flower  which  grown  upon  it  is  the  maoe 
{haabSm).    And  tnia  !■  what  I  have  Men 

with  niy  own  OYcn."—Jbn  Hntuta,  iv.  243. 

c.  1370. — "A  gret  Yle  and  great  Controo, 
that  men  elepen  Java.  .  .  .  There  growen 

alle  roanere  of  Spicerie  more  plentyfoiu 
liche  than  in  anv  other  contreo,  a»  of  Gyn- 
gevere,  Clowegvlofres,  Canelic,  ZodewjiIIe, 
NotemugeH,  and  Maces.  And  wytcthe  wel, 
that  the  Notemiige  hereth  tho  l^ces.  For 
righte  m  the  Note  of  the  UiiMlle  hath  an 
Husk  withouten.  that  the  Note  i."*  closed  in, 
til  it  Ikj  rij>e,  and  after  fallcth  out ;  righte 
MO  it  '\»  of  the  Notomugo  and  of  tho  Maces." 
—Sir  John Mamnd'nlh,  ed.lM6,  p.  187-188. 
This  is  a  remarkable  paaaage  for  it  is  in* 
terpolated  by  Maimdeville,  from  superior 
information,  in  witat  he  is  lK)rrowing  from 
Odoric.  The  comparison  to  the  hazel-nut 
hu.><k  is  just  thai  used  by  Hanbury  k 
Fllickiger  (/'harmarogrti phm,  Ist  ed.  4f»6). 

c.  1430. — "  Has  (iii.sula."4  Java)  ultm  xv 
dierum  ctirsu  dune  roueriuntur  in.««ulno, 
orieatem  Tenoi.  Altera  Sandai  appellata,  in 
qnamioesmnaeataeetniaesa,  altera  Bamuan 

nomine,  in  ']n\  snlA  pariofali  producuntur.** 
— C'oHti,  in  i'ogyiui,  ht  Var  tortunae. 

m4. — "The  tree  that  produces  the  nut 

imeg)  and  macis  i-s  all  nne.    Hy  this  ship 
send  you  a  sample  of  them  m  the  green 
.state. "~  Utter  «f  Qim.  da  Emfoli^  in  ArckLv, 

Stor.  lUU.  81. 

1563.— "It  i«  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  and 
it  to  the  teste ;  end  yen  aunt  know 
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that  when  the  nut  is  ripe  it  BWells,  and  the 

first  cover  Vnin<t^  as  do  the  husks  of  our 
chestnuts,  aud  shows  the  ma^a,  of  a  bright 
vennilion  like  tine  grain  (i.e.  coccus) ;  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  when 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  it,  and  aometimea 
the  mace  splita  off,  and  that  is  why  the 
natmega  often  oome  without  the  maoe." — 
OovvM,  f .  129»-180. 

[1602-3.  —  "  In  yo'  Pnivtsion  you  Rhnll 
make  in  Nutmeggs  ami  Mace  houe  you 
a  nwUs  caro  to  receiue  .such  a-s  \>o  good."— 
Jilrdwood,  Fir$t  LeUer  Book,  36  ;  alaoaea  07.] 

1705.—"  It  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  ('Kaox,  Nutmegs,  Mace,  and 
Cinnamon  all  grow  upon  one  tree ;  but 
it  is  a  greet  luMMr-^Fimmd,  in  Jkmpiett 
IT.  179. 

MAOE,  «. 

b.  Jav.  and  Malay  iruU.  [Mr.  Skeat 
write.s  :  "  Mtin  is  really  short  for 
amds  or  ciiuU,  one  of  lliose  curious 
forms  with  preii.xed  a,  as  in  the 
case  of  abad&,  whicli  are  prohably 
native,  but  may  have  Vieen  iutlueuced 
by  Portuguese."]  A  weight  used  in 
Suinatni,  being,  acoonling  to  Crawfunl, 
1-1 6th  of  a  Malay  tael  ('[.v.),  or  alxjut 
40  graiiLS  (but  see  below).  M(u:«  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  gold  coin  of 
Acliln,  weighiug  9  grf.  and  worth 
about  la.  hi.  And  miu  waa  adopted 
in  the  language  of  European  traders 
in  China  lo  denominate  the  tenth 
]>art  of  the  (jhineae  limuj  or  Un-l  of 
.silver ;  the  100th  i>art  of  the  same 
value  being  denominate<l  in  like 
manii'M'  candareen  («|.v.).  Tlif  word 
ifl  origiiudly  ISkt.  mdJluif  'a  U-an,'  and 
then  *a  particular  weij^ht  of  gold ' 
(comp.  GA&AT,  SUTTEE). 

l.'>39.  ■".  .  .  t'v  intiTvcntion  of  this 
thir^Nman  whom  tho  M<M>r  employed  as 
broker  tlicy  ajfreod  on  tny  prire  with  the  i 
merchant  at  tnivon  nuucea  of  gold,  which  in  • 
our  money  maket*  a  1 400  rcy<«.  at  the  rale  of 
a  half  crnzjido  tho  max." — I'ixia,  cap.  xxv. 
CV>);un  has,  "the  fishermen  sold  mo  to  the 
mort-haut  f'T  fcvcn  mnzr.*  nf  f  lil,  whifh 
amounts  in  our  money  to  seventeen  ahilliugs 
and  ■ixpenee."— p.  81. 

IfiM.— '« The  weight  with  which  thov 
weigh  (at  Malacn)  gold,  musk,  5«eod-i>onrl, 
eoral,  calambuco  .  .  .  consists  of  catfs  which 
contain  20  tae/,  each  tad  16  maiee,  each 
mas  20  anrnfaninia.  Aim  one  pantU  4  maiee, 
ono  mai  4  (see   KOBANOl  one 

CHpdo  5  cunidurutu  (see  CANDAREEN)." — 
AlVmitm,  39. 

1598.—*'  Likewise  a  Tad  of  Mahicca  is  Id 
Maaea."— AirufA<»/<'n,  44  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  149]. 

-      H'zor  sivc    Bnzar  {i.e.  BeSOar, 
q.v.)  per  Maaaa  venditur." — />  /fry,  ii.  64. 

1026. — "  I    have   aUo  sent    by  Master  < 
TooddiM  of  their  eoine  (Aehin)  .  .  .  that  ia  I 


of  ffold  named  a  Mat.  and  in  ninepenoo 
halfpenie  neereei."  —  Ciqi<.  1*.  Jktm$t  in 

/'urc/uu,  i.  117. 

1813. — "Milium  gives  the  following  tablo 
of  weights  used  at  Achin,  but  it  is  quite 
inoonaiatent  with  the  statemente  of  Crawford 
and  f  jnanhoten  abofo. 

4    eopanga  -  1  mace 
6    maM      —  1  roayam 
16  mayam    =  1  tale 
6    talee       -  I  bancal 
20  bancala    ^  1  catty. 
200  cjitties       -   1  hahar." 
MUbwm,  ii.  329.    [Mr.  Skeat  noXi-n,  that 
here  "copai^  "  ia  Malay  kupamj  .  tale,  tali ; 

MAOHBEN,  MAHAGHEBN,  n.p. 
This  name,  MoM-eftlno,  **Oreat  Cfhin^* 

is  one  by  which  China  was  known  in 
India  in  tlie  e.iily  centuries  of  otir  em, 
and  the  term  is  still  to  l>c  heard  in 
India  in  the  same  sense  iu  which  Al- 
Birunl  lu^ea  it,  saying  that  all  beyond 
the  great  mouutaius  (Himalaya)  is 
MoJM-dkin.   But  **in  later  times  the 
majority,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  expressifm,  .seem  to  have  used  it 
pleona.st  ically  coupled  with  C7ji«,  to 
denote    the  sjime   thing,  OMf»  and 
Mochhiy  a  j>hraso  liaving  some  analogy' 
to  the  way  ISttid  and  Hind  was  used 
to  express  all  India,  but  a  stronger  one 
to  Gog  and  Ma^oj,  us  a}>plied  to  the 
northern    nations    of    A.sia."  And 
eventually  Chin  wits  di.stovered  to  be 
the  elde.st  son  of  .Taphet,  and  MddOn 
his  gr5ind.'<(m  ;  which  i.s  much  the  same 
as  saying  that  Britain  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Bnit  the  Trojan,  and  Great 
Hritain  his  grand.son  !  (Cathatfond  tht 
iVtiy  TliUh^ry  ]»,  exix.). 

In  the  days  of  the  .Mongol  .suj>remacy 
in  China,  when  Chine.'ie  affairs  were 
for  a  time  more  distin(  tly  conci  ix »■'!  in 
Western  Asia,  and  the  name  ot  Manzi 
as  denoting  Southern  China,  nnoon- 
()ut  n'd  l>y  the:  Mongols  till  1275,  was 
current  in  the  West,  it  would  ap]H>ar 
that  this  name  was  confounded  with 
Mdchhu,  and  the  latter  thus  acquired 
a  .speriti''  I'tit  errone«)iis  ;q>]>lica- 
tion.  One  aiithor  of  the  Itith  century 
also  (quot«i  by  KlaprotK,  J.  At.  See. 
ser.  2,  tom.  i.  11. "j)  distiiigui.she,H  Chin 
and  Mdchin  as  N.  and  S.  China, 
but  this  distinction  seems  never  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Hindus. 
Ibn  Batiita  soinctiiiies  <1i';tiTii,niishM 
Sin  (t.«.  Chin)  as  8uuth  China  from 
KhUdi  (lee  CATHAY)  as  Koiih 
China.  In  times  when  intimacy  with 
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China  had  again  ceased,  the  double 
uune  SMDis  to  have  recovend  its  old 
'Va^oeness  as  a  rotund  way  of  saying' 
China,  and  had  no  more  plurality  of 
Mose  thsn  in  modem  parlance  so^r 
amI  Man.    But  then  conies  an  oc- 
•sanonal  new  application  of  Machin  to 
Indo-China,  as  in  Conli  (followed  by 
fta  Mauro).    An  exceptioiusJ  applicu 
tion,  arising  from  tin;  Arab  lial)it  of 
applying  the  name  of  a  country  U)  the 
capital  or  the  chief  port  frequented  by 
them,  arose    in    the    Middle  Ages, 
through  which  Canton  became  known 
in  the  West  aa  the  city  of  Mdchln^  or  in 
PerHian  tnaalation  (SMaiant  Qreat 

MahdAtna  as  applied  to  China : 

999.—"  '  In  what  country  exists  the  king- 
dom of  the  Uretit  Thuna  I '  naked  the  king 
(Sll^tja  of  KanMij)»  'ham  far  ii  it  from 

"  •  It  ia  situated, '  replied  he  (Hwen  Taaiyr ). 
*  to  the  N.E.  of  this  kinfjdom,  ami  is  distant 
wereral  ten-thousauds  of  //.  it  is  the 
country  which  the  Indian  peonlo  callMUlft- 
chiaa."'—J'it.  Hmid-ih.  ii.  254-265, 

o-  641.— "Mohochintan."  Seequotatiun 
nnder  CHINA. 

c.  1090. — "Some  other  mountains  nrc 
caOed  Harmakift,  fn  which  the  Ganges  has 
iti  Kfjtircc.  Tho-w  are  imi)a>;>vable  from  the 
aide  uf  the  oold  regions,  and  beyood  them 
lies  Mlchm.'*— it^BlrOM,  in  Bt^  {.  46. 

1601. — In  the  Letter  of  Amerijro  Vespucci 
on  the  Portuguese  di-ii  ..verieM,  written  fn)m 
<'.  Verde,  4th  .June,  tnid  montiori  among 
f^SF.  regioM  of  Karchin.  Publiiihed 
in  Bddelli  Boni'a  ilMUioMi  p.  oiH. 

lf.90. -"Adjoining  to  A«ham  ia  TiVct 


Applied  to  Indo-China : 


bordonng  upon  Khatfti,  which  ia  properly 
Mahacheen,  rulgarl^  called  HidieeB.  The 

capital  of  Khatai  ia  Khan  Rileeph,  4  days' 
jonmey  from  the  seu." — A  tjffn,  by  (t/udwiti, 
cd.  18(50,  ii.  4  ;  [ad.  Jarrett,  u.  1181. 

fc.  1665.— .  .  you  told  roe  .  .  .  that 
Paraia,  -Usbec,  Kachj^ucr,  Tartary,  and 
<'atay,  Vtxu,  Siam,  flhina  and  Matchine 
(in  orig.  TcJ,i}u  ft  Matchine)  trembled  at 

the  name  of  the  Kind's  of  the  Indiaa."  

Jl'mier,  ed.  ConatabU,  lf)5  *«/.] 

Applied  to  Southern  China. 

c.  1300.—"  Khatai  is  botmded  on  one  aide 
f>y  the  country  of  Ifiddn,  which  the  Chinese 

<»ill  Manzi.  ...  In  the  Indian  lanvrnat^e 
China  i.s  cAlIe<l  Mahft-chin,  i.e.  'Ureat 
China,'  and   hence   we  derive  the  word 
Mama."— /jtuAic^iuUia,  ia  M.  da  Mongols 

c.  — "  It  was  the  Ka.nin'.s  f)rders  that 
we  .ihould  proceed  through  Manzi,  which 
Wiu  formerly  known  as  India  Maxima"  (by 
wliieh  he  indicates  Mahft-China,  see  bolow, 
in  laat  quotation).— .'o/in  MananollL  in 
CUIk9,p.864. 


c.  1430. —  "Ea  provincia  (Ava)— Mad- 
nnm  incolae  dicunt —  .  .  .  referta  est  ele- 
phantia."— C%MiiH  in  Poggiug,  JH  For.  Foi^ 
tumtm. 

Chin  ajul  Machin  : 

c.  1820.— "The  curiosities  of  Chin  and 
Machin.  au'i  the  iH-autiful  products  of  Hind 
and  Siud.  "—H'tu«tr;  in  Elliot,  iii.  32. 

o.  1440.— "Poi  si  retrova  in  quella  istesjwi 
provincia  di  2Jagatai  Sanmarcant  cittik  gran- 
diseima  e  ben  popolata,  por  la  qua]  vanno  e 
vengono  tntti  quelU  di  Cini  e  Macini  e  del 
Oataio^  o  meioaati  o  viandanti  che  ajano.**— 
Aiftora,  in  Ramvmo,  ii.  f.  106». 

c.  11 12.  "The  nu-rchantsof  the  7  climates 
from  Egypt  .  .  .  from  the  whole  of  the 
realms  of  Chin  and  Mlflillitl,  and  from  the 

city  of  Khilnbulik,  steer  their  course  to  this 
port."— iiWMrrozdi:,  in  Sotice*  et  JUxlraitu 
xiv.  429.  ^ 

[1503.- "Mb  and  KuIb.''   Sea  nndo* 

JAVA.] 

Mahachln  or  Chin  Kalfin,  f(»r  Canton. 

c.  1030. — In  Spronger's  extracts  from  Al- 
BirunI  we  have  "  .V«7ryAi7</,  in  Chinese  SanfiL 
This  is  Great  China  (MUiiiin)."— Poi£  wtd 
Reue-ronOm  da  Orimtt,  90.  ' 

c.  1300.—"  This  canal  extends  for  a 
distance  of  40  days'  navigation  from  Khia- 
bSligh  to  KhingMd  and  Zaitfln,  tiie  porta 

frequented  by  the  .''hip«  that  come  from 
ladiii^  and  from  the  city  of  M&ohin." — 
Jtathid-uiUlin,  in  Cathay,  tus.y  259-200. 

c  1332.—".  .  .  after  I  had  wiilod  east 
ward  over  the  Ocean  Sea  for  many  days  I 
f  itiu!  to  that  noble  i)rovince  Manzi.  .  .  . 
The  tirst  city  to  which  I  came  in  this  coun- 
try was  called  Cena-Kalan,  and  'tis  a  citv  aa 
big  as  three  Venioea."— (Mori^  in  CkUAoy. 
&c.,  103-105.  " 

c.  1347.—"  In  the  evaoing  we  atopped  at 
another  village,  and  ao  on  nil  we  arrived  at 
Sfn-Kalin,  which  is  the  city  of  Sin-ul-Sin 
.  .  .  one  of  the  greatest  of  citiea,"  and  one 
of  those  that  has  the  finest  of  bazaars.  One 
of  the  laivest  of  these  h  the  porcelain 
bazaar,  and  from  it  ohinarwara  ia  exported 
to  the  other  oitiea  of  China,  to  India,  and  to 
Yemen."— Tft/i  Batutn,  iv,  272. 

c.  1349.— "The  first  of  these  is  caUed 
Mama,  the  graateat  and  noblest  province  in 

the  world,  having  no  jxinigon  in  beauty, 
plcn.santness,  and  extent.  In  it  is  that 
iiiil  li'  ( ity  of  Canii>,say,  Ixi.side.s  Zayton, 
Cynkalan,  and  many  other  citiea."— JoAa 
ManffMlli,  in  Oahajf,  Ac,  873. 


MACHIS,  s.  Thi.s  is  recent  Hind, 
for  'lucifer  nmtches.'  An  older  and 
purer  ^irase  fixr  Balpliar>matdies  is 

MADAPOLLAM,  n.p.  This  term, 
applying  to  a  particular  kind  of  cotton 
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doih,  and  which  often  occurs  in  prices 
eurrtnt,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  Southern  Delta-branch 
of  the  Qodavery,  proj>erly  Mddliam- 
paiam,  [Tel. Mdikavayiia - }>dlrm  u,  •  forti- 
fied village  of  MSdha  va '].  Th  is  wiia  till 
1833  [according  to  the  Madras  Gloss. 
1827]  I  he  seat  of  one  of  the  Comi)any'.s 
Commercial  Agencies,  which  was  the 
chief  of  three  in  that  Delta  ;  llic  r»r]>er 
two  being  Builder  Maluuka  and 
Injenm.  MadapoUam  is  now  a  staple 
export  from  England  to  India  ;  it  is 
a  nner  kind  of  wYiite  piwe-goods.  inter- 
mediate between  calico  and  nnislin. 

[1610.— ' '  Mad&funum  in  chequered,  tone- 
what  fine  and  wt-ll  ro*] nested  in  PtjaMUUl." 
— IkLHverSf  LeiUrs,  i.  74. J 

1678. — **The  Kn<j/i.th  for  that  came  (the 

unhealthino^s  of  M  iHuIijiatam),  only  at  the 
time  of  ^hippiii^,  rciiiove  to  MedopolloB, 
where  they  huve  a  wtiulesome  Seat  Forty 
Miles  more  North."— /■Vvfr, 

[1684-85.  — "Mr.   lienj*    Northey  having  j 
brought  up  Musters  of  tho  Madapoil*  Cloth. 
Itt  is  thought  oonvenieut  tluit  tho  same  be 
leken  of  him.  .  .  ."—Prinyhy  Diary  Ft. 
St.  Geo.  Istser.  iv.  49.] 

0. 1840. — "  Pierrette  edt  de  jolies  cbemiaeH 
en  MsdapqiMH."— gefaag^  FitrrtUe. 

1879. — .  .  livelinesa  seems  to  l>o  tho 
unfailing  characteristic  of  autographx,  fans, 
Cremona  tiddlea,  Louis  Quatori^e  snuff-boxes, 
and  the  like,  however  tluggish  pig-tron  end 
Ibtdapolleiiis  may  be."-~Ssi.  SevMWL  Jen. 
11,  p.  46. 

MADRAFAXAO,  a.   This  appean 

in  old  Portuguefie  works  a.s  the  name 
of  a  gold  coin  of  (lUzerat ;  ]n'rli;ip9 
represenling  Muzajfar-shdhl.  Tliere 
were  aeveral  kings  of  Quzerat  of  this 
name.  The  one  in  question  was 
probably  Muzatfar-Shah  11.  (1511- 
152&X  of  whose  coinage  Thomas 
mentions  a  gold  piece  of  185  grs. 
{PaUuin  Kinfjs,  353). 

U64. — "There  also  oonie  to  this  city 
MsdiiJuaUM,  whioh  are  a  money  of  Ckm> 
baya,  which  vary  (rroatly  in  price  ;  s<ime 
are  of  24  tantras  of  60  reis  the  tanga,  others 
of  28,  22,  21,  and  other  prices  accoraing  to 
time  and  value.  "—^1.  A'tMfi,  32. 

HAI^I^**,  n.pk   This  alternative 

name  of  the  place,  oftici.illy  called  by 
its  founders  Fort  St.  George,  first 
appears  al)out  the  middle  of  tne  17th 
century.  It^s  origin  has  been  much 
<lel>ated,  but  with  little  rl^«ult.  One 
derivation,  backed  by  a  fictitious 
legend,  derives  the  name  from  an 
imsginiMy  CShristiin  fisherman  called 


Madarasen ;  but  this  may  be  pn*- 
nounced  philologieally  impossible,  as 
well  as  otlierwi.se  unworthy  of  serious 
regard.*  Lassen  makes  Uie  name  to 
lie  a  eorruption  of  Mamda^jya, 
'  Realm  of  the  Stupid  !'  No  one  will 
suHi)ect  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
IndiscJi^  AUerthntjuskunde  to  be  guilty 
of  a  joke  ;  but  it  does  look  as  if  some 
malign  Bengalee  had  sugge,sted  to  him 
this  ^be  against  tlie  Benighted "  ! 
It  is  indeed  curious  and  true  that,  in 
Bengal,  .sepoys  and  the  like  always 
spe;iK  of  tlic  Southern  Presidency  as 
Miindnij.  In  f;i(t,  however,  all  the 
earlier  mentions  of  the  name  are  in 
the  ft)rm  of  .U<(</;v;>7/fi/an/im,  *the  city 
of  the  Madras^'  whatever  the  Madras 
may  hare  been.  The  earliest  maps 
show  Madroitpatnnam  as  the  M;ihom- 
mi'dan  settlement  correspoiuiiiig  to  the 
j)re8ent  Triplicane  ana  Hovapettah. 
The  word  is  therefore  [  v  haoly  of 
Mahommedan  f»rigin  ;  and  having  ^)t 
so  far  we  need  not  hesitate  to  identify 
it  with  MadmMt  *a  college.*  The 
Portuguese  wrote  this  Ma<iiiraza  (see 
Faria  y  Soumy  Africa  Portii^utsoy  1681, 
p.  6) ;  and  the  Euro|H*an  name 
|>rol»ably  came  from  them,  close  neigh* 
hours  as  they  were  to  Fort  St.  George, 
at  Mylapore  or  San  Thom^.  That 
there  was  such  a  Madirim  in  existence 
is  eslabli.shcd  by  the  (juotation  from 
Hamilton,  who  wjis  tli«;re  aboiit  the  end 
of  the  17th  centnry.t  Fryer's  Ma|> 
(1898,  but  illustrating  1678-73)  repre 
sents  the  (fovernoi  s  House  as  a  l»uil(l 
ing  of  Mahommedan  architecture,  with 
a  dome  This  may  have  been  the 
Madram  itself.  Lockyer  also  (1711) 
s})eaks  of  a  "College,  of  which  the 
building  wjw  "  verv  ancient"  ;  formerly 
a  hospital,  and  then  used  apparently 
as  a  residence  for  young  writers.  Hut 
it  is  not  clear  whetner  the  name 
**  Col  lege"  was  not  given  on  this  last 
account.  TTJie  Manrns  Adw'u.  Man. 
says:  *'The  origin  of  this  name  has 
l)een  much  discussed.  MadrisMy  a 
Mahoiimiedan  .scIkmiI,  has  been  sug- 
geste<J,  whieh  considering  the  date  at 
which  the  name  is  first  found  seems 
fanciful.  Mania  is  in  Sanscrit  *  slow.' 
AfaiMlnnEs  was  a  king  of  the  lunar  race. 


•  It  is  gl***"  ill  N"-  II-  of  SrUrlumt  from,  tht 
Reeords  of  S.  Armt  IHttrict,  p.  107. 

t  In  «  letter  from  |>oor  Arthur  Bum»-ll,  on 
whioh  this  |tanigra[)h  ik  foiinilnd,  ho  Jidiis  :  "  It  ih 
sad  that  th«  mo«t  PhiUntinfl  town  (in  tbe  Qenoau 
Mnm)  la  aU  the  BMfc  ihoaM  iMve  mwh  a  aaaMb" 
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The  place  was  probably  called  after 
this  king"  (ii.  91).  The" Madras  Gloss. 
again  writes :  "  Hind.  MadrdSy  Can. 
MadartisUy  from  Tel.  Mandaradzn, 
name  of  a  local  Telegu  Royer,"  or 
raler.  The  whole  c[ue8tion  luw  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Pringle  (Diary  Jrt.  8t, 
Geo.,  1st  ser.  i.  106  sfqq  )-  He  points 
out  that  while  the  earliest  quotation 
given  below  is  dated  1663,  the  name,  in 
the  form  Madrazjxiiam,  is  u.sed  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  Surat  in  a 
letter  dated  29th  December,  1640  (/.  (J. 
Records,  0.  C.  No.  1764);  "and  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
Francis  Day  or  some  other  of  the 
faeton  at  the  new  Settlement  nuust 
have  previouslv  made  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  the  place,  or  'rather,' 
as  the  Surat  letter  says,  'plot  of 
ground'  offered  to  liiiii.  It  is  no 
doubt  just  pas.sible  that  in  tlie 
comae  of  the  negutiatious  Day  hvard 
or  caught  up  the  name  from  tlie 
PortuKue.se,  were  at  the  time  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  English  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  oertaimy  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  nayak 
from  whom  the  plot  was  obtained 
must  almost  certainly  have  supplied 
the  name,  or  what  ramcis  Day  con- 
ot  ivL-d  to  be  tlif  name.  AgJiin,  as 
regards    Hamilton's   mention    of  a 

*  college,'  Sir  H.  Tule's  remark 
certainly  goes  too  far.  l^milton 
writes,  'There  is  a  very  Good  Hospital 
in  the  Town,  and  the  ConjjMiny's 
Horse  stables  are  neat,  but  the  old 
College  where  a  good  many  (lentlemen 
Fiictora  are  obliged  to  lodgei  is  ill-kept 
in  repair.'  Thu  remark  taken  to- 
gether with  that  made  by  L<H  kyer  .  .  . 
affords  pnK)f,  indeed,  that  there  was 
a  building  known  to  the  Eugli.sh  as 
the  'College.'  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this,  or  any,  building  wa,s  dis- 
tinctively known  to  Musuhnans  as  the 
*madraM.*  The  *old  College'  of 
Tlaniilton  may  have  been  the  successor 

•  »f  a  Miisulman  *madrasa*  of  some  size 
and  consecmenco,  and  if  this  wa,s  so 
the  arguiiK  )it  i  -i  tlie  derivation  would 
be  strengi  lii'iH'<i.  It  is  however  equally 
possible  that  some  old  buildings  within 
the  plot  of  territory  acquired  by  Day, 
whieh  had  never  been  A*vuiihasa,'  was 
turned  to  uso  as  a  College  or  place 
where  the  young  writers  sln>uld  live 
and  receive  inatruction  ;  and  in  this 
cAso  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
a  mention  of  '  a  College '  by  Hamilton 


and  Lockycr,  is  entirely  destroyer!. 
Next  as  regards  the  probability  that 
the  first  put  of  *Madr<upaianam*  is 
'of  Mahommedan  origin.'  Sir  H. 
Yule  does  not  mention  that  date  of 
the  maps  in  which  MadrtupeOanam  is 
shown  *as  the  Mahommedan  settlement 
corre.«|Kmding  to  the  present  Triplicane 
and  Koyapettah ' ;  but  in  Fryers  map, 
which  represents  the  fort  as  he  saw  it 
in  1672,  the  name  *  AMadirass' — to 
which  is  added  'the  Indian  Town 
witli  flat  houses'— is  Altered  as  the 
designation  of  the  collection  of  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  English  town, 
and  the  next  makes  it  evident  that  in 
the  year  in  question  the  name  <^ 
M(f<lr<u  VTiis  ajijdied  chiefly  to  the 
crowded  collection  of  houses  stvled 
in  turn  the  'Heathen,'  the  *lfolai>ar/ 
and  the  '  Black'town,  Thi-  •  onsidera- 
tion  does  not  nece.ssarily  dispnjve  the 
supjjosed  Musulman  orisinof  '  Madras,' 
but  it  undoubtedly  weucens  the  chain 
of  Sir  II.  Yules  argument."  Mr. 
Priiigle  ends  by  saying :  "  On  tlie 
who^  it  is  not  unfair  to  s^  that  the 
chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  deri- 
vation adopted  by  Sir  H.  Yule  is  of  a 
negative  kind.  There  are  fatal  objec- 
tions to  whatever  other  derivations 
have  been  suggested,  but  if  the  mongrel 
eharacter  of  the  compound  *  Madrusa- 
pdtanam*  is  disregarded,  there  is  no 
fatal  objection  to  the  derivation  from 
^madmsa.'  .  .  .  If  however  that  deri- 
vation is  to  sUind,  it  must  not  rest 
upon  such  accidental  coincidences  as 
the  use  of  the  word  'College'  by 
writers  whose  knowledge  of  Madras 
was  derived  hem  visits  made  from  90 
to  50  years  after  the  fonndation  of  the 
colony."] 

1653.— "R'^tnnt  (l.w1,r\Pmo7.  le  R.  ?.  Zonon 
re<,-ut  lettrcs  de  Madraspatan  do  la  <!■  tm- 
tit)n  <lu  Rev.  V.  Ej)hraira  do  Neuer^  pur 
riaquintiOD  do  Portugal,  p<>iir  avoir  prosch^ 
a  lUdrMINllan  que  les  Catholiques  niii 
foUetoient  et  traniiNiicnt  rlniis  des  jmys  los 
imatrcs  de  Sninct  Antoino  do  I'ade,  et  do 
la  N'iorgo  Marie,  cftoicnl  impius,  et  ijuo  les 
Indous  a  tout  ie  moins  honorent  ce  qu'ila 
eotiment  Sainct.  .  .  ."»i!>e  ta  BinUieye'ts' 
Ooui,  ed.  1657,  244. 

c.  Id65.— "Le  Roi  de  Golconde  a  de 
gnnia  Rermiifl.  .  .  .  Le«  Douaiies  de* 

mnrchandise.H  qui  jxissent  "iir  rcr  Torres,  et 
colics  deti  Ports  do  Mosulipatuuot  de  Madres- 
tMitan,  lid  FapportMtbsaQOonp."— rAcvmo^ 
V.  306. 

1672.—".  .  .  following  upon  Madras- 
patan. otlicr\vi-*o  called  C/,i>iiifiHila.>.  wl  ' ro 
the  Jurgliah  have  a  Fort  called  St.  George, 
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chiefly  garrisoned  by  TtMpoMetand  Mistieea  ; 
from  this  place  they  annually  send  forth 
their  ships,  as  also  toooi  Suratto."— Ja/AwiK, 

Germ.  od.  152. 

1673.—"  Let  us  now  pass  the  Pale  to  the 
Heathen  Town,  only  parted  by  a  wide 
Parrade,  which  is  used  for  a  Bntzar,  or 
Morcat«-plftco.  Haderas  then  divides  itself 
into  divers  long  streets,  and  they  are 
flbeoqiund  by  as  many  transverse.  It 
enjoys  some  Chotdtrie$  for  Places  of  Justice  ; 
one  Exchange  ;  one  PagoA.  .  .  — Fryer, 
38-39. 

1726.  — "The  Town  or  Place,  andmitly 
ealled  C^iiuipatnam,  now  oalleo  IbidrM- 
patnam,  and  Fort  St.  (iemrge. "—f^tttrs 
Paientf  in  CharUrt  of  E.I.  Company,  368-9. 

1727.  —'*  Fort  St.  George  or  MftdtrtM,  or 

as  the  Natives  call  it,  China  I'atunt.  is  :i 
Colony  ami  City  hclongin^  to  thu  En(jli*k 
Kiut  Indin  Compamj,  situated  in  one  of  the 
moat  incommodious  Places  I  ever  saw.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  very  good  Hospital  in  the  Town, 
and  the  Company's  Horso-Stahk"*  :iro  tieat, 
but  the  Old  College,  where  a  (^rcui  many 
Gentlemen  Factoni  are  obliged  tf)  lodge,  i.s 
kept  in  m  Repair."—^.  HamilUm.  u  364,  fed. 
1744,  a  182).n[AlK>  Nee  CHlNAFATiUt.) 

MA  DBAS,  A.  This  name  is  applied 
to  larse  bright-oolovred  handkerchiefs, 
of  silk  warp  and  cotton  \v<>of,  uliioli 
were  formerly  exported  from  Madras, 
and  much  used  bv  the  negroea  in  the 
W.  Indies  as  heaa-dressea.  The  word 
ia  preserved  in  French,  but  ia  now 
otnolete  in  England. 

c.  1830.—".  .  .  Wo  found  President 
FMion,  the  black  Washington,  sitting  on  a 
Vtuy  old  ragged  sofa,  amidst  a  confused 
maas  off  paperH,  dressed  in  a  bhie  military 
undre-«w  frock,  white  trow^^rs,  and  thu  ever- 
lasting Madras  handkerchief  bound  round 
hisht«Mn.'*»lbm  CWn^  ed.  1868,  P.42&. 

1846. — "Et  Madame. inanife.sta  '  C'etnit 
une  de  ces  vicillcji  d^vin^cs  i«ir  Adrieu 
firauwer  duns  ^es  Horci^^os  pour  le  Sabbat 
.  .  .  coiff^  d'un  Madiaa,  faiwnt  encore 
impillottee  avee  lee  imprint,  que  reoendt 
^rratoitemont  nonmaltre."— Alimr,  LeCemriii 
I 'oh*,  ch.  xviii. 

MADEEMALUCO,  n.p.  The  name 
uiveu  by  the  Portugne.se  to  the 
Mahonunedan  dynasty  of  Berar,  called 
'ImddpAdht.  Tlie  Portuffuese  name 
represents  the  title  of  the  founder 
*Jmdd-id-Midk,  ('Pillar  of  the  State 
otherwise  Fath  UUah  'Imid  ShSh. 
Tlie  dynasty  was  the  most  obscure  of 
those  founded  upon  the  din-sohition 
of  the  BShmani  nionarchv  in  tlie 
D.M  an.  (See  COTAMALUCO.'iDALCAN, 
MEUQUE  VERIDO,  NIZAMALUCO, 
8ABAI0.)  It  began  about  1484,  and 
in  1678  waa  meiyied  in  the  khigdom  of 


Ahmednagar.  There  is  another  Madre- 
uuduco  for  'Imad-ul>Mulk)  modi 
spoken  ot  in  Portuguese  hiatMiM, 

who  was  an  important  personage 
in  Quzerat,  and  nut  to  death  with  hut 
ovm  hand  the  sing  Sikandar  fittiih 
(1526)  (Barros,  IV.  v.  3  ;  CorreOy  ii. 
272,  344,  &c.i  Couto,  Decs.  v.  and 
fxtuim). 

[1548.— See  under  COTAKALUCO.] 

1653.— "The  Madre  MalQOO  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  the  Hidaloban(aee  IDALCAS), 
and  the  latter  treated  this  brotiier^ln-law  of 

his,  and  Meleque  Verido  .o-s  if  they  were  hv* 
va.ssals,  especially  the  latter." — Jiarros,  IV. 
rii.  1. 

1563.  — "The  Imademalnoo  or  Madre- 
maluco,  as  we  oomiptly  style  him,  was  a 
CircaHsian  (Chrrqnrs)  by  nation,  and  had 
originally  been  a  Christian,  and  died  in 
1.^46.  .  .  htuvd  is  aa  much  as  to  say  *  prop,' 
and  thus  the  other  (of  these  prinoea)  was 
caUed  Imadmafuco,  or  'Prop  of  the  King- 
dom.' .  .  ." — Harcia,  f.  3t)r. 

Neither  the  chronology  of  Do  Orta  hero, 
nor  the  tttatement  of  Imiid-ul-Mulk'.^  Circas* 
.Hian  origin,  agree  with  those  of  Firiahta. 
The  latter  says  that  Fath-UUali  laald  flhih 
wa.t  descended  fiRMi  tlie  heatiion  of  Bija- 
nagar  (iii.  485). 

MADURA,  n.p.,  properly  Madura^ 
Trnxx.  MaOiurai.  This  is  still  the  oauie 
of  a  district  in  S.  India,  and  of  a  city 
which  appeal's  in  the  Tables  of  Ptolemy 
as  "  >I6«oi./>a  fia<Ti\(io»  navii(>vo%:'  Tlie 
name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  tnat  of  MalQwxd^  the  holy  and 
much  more  ancient  city  of  Northern 
India,  from  which  the  nanie  was 
adopted  (see  MUTTBAX  hut  modified 
after  Tiniil  pronunciation.*  [On  the 
other  hand,  a  writer  in  J.R.  As.  Soc. 
(.\iv.  578,  n.  3)  derives  Madura  fron» 
the  Dravidian  Madw  in  the  senae  of 
'Old  Town,'  and  suggests  that  the 
northern  MaUiura  may  be  an  otl'shout 
from  it]  Maim  waa,  from  a  date, 
at  least  as  early  a.s  the  Chri.stian  era, 
the  seat  of  the  Pruulya  sovereigius. 
These,  according  to  Tuuiil  tnuiitioiu 
as  stated  by  Bn.  Caldwell,  had 
previously  lield  tiifir  residence  iit. 
Kolkei  on  the  Tamraparni.  the  K6Xx<h 
of  Ptolemy.  (St-e  Oudwell,  pp.  16,  9^ 
101).  The  name  of  Madura,  prol^ably 
n.s  adojtted  from  the  holier  northern 
M  ultra,  seeULS  to  have  been  a  favourite 
among  the  Eaatoam  aettlementa  under 
Uibda  influence.     Thus   we  have 


*  Tble  scrftoiM  iBipltas  aa  earlier  Hpread  of 
northm  uilaMiee  fbaa  we  an  jostlfled  ia  aa- 
sumloc. 
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MtUwa  in  Cevb^n  ;  the  city  and  island 
of  jlfaiiiini  adjoining  Java ;  and  a  town 
of  the  aanie  name  (Maiinra)  in  Burma, 
not  far  north  of  Mandal^  Madtya  of 

Lhv  maps. 

A.  u.  c.  70-80.  —  "  Aliun  ntflior  portu><  mentis 
N©ficytidon  <iui  viMjatur  Ik'cnrc.  Ibi  rcgna- 
bftt  PaDdioD,  loDge  ab  emporio  meditorrancu 
4»taiite  oppido  quod  Tooator  Mddnra."— 

PI  in  If,  vi.  28. 

[o.  1315.-"llardi.'*  8«eC&0BE.] 

0.  1347.—"  The  Sultan  stopped  a  month  at 

Fattan,  and  then  departe<l  for  his  capital. 
I  stayed  15  days  after  his  departure,  and 
then  started  for  his  residence,  which  waa  at 
Jfnln.  a  great  dty  with  wide  itreets.  .  .  . 
I  found  there  a  pest  raging  of  which  peoplo 
died  in  t»riof  space  .  .  .  when  I  went  out  I 
saw  onlv  the  dead  and  dying." — Ibn  Jiatuta^ 

1311.  —  **.  ,  .  the  royal  canopy  moved 
from  Birdhiil  .  .  .  and  5  days  iiftcrwards 
thoy  arriTod  at  the  city  uf  Mathra  .  .  .  the 
dweUing-jplaoe  of  the  brother  of  the  Kiii 
Sandar  Kndya.  Thmr  found  the  city  empty, 
for  the  K.i(  had  fled  wHh  the  lUnis,  but 
had  left  two  or  three  elmhaata  in  the  temple 
of  Jogniir  (.laganlth).  ~jtaifr  JOkviri,  in 
£Uiot,  iu.  91. 

MABUBA  FOOT,  8.  A  fun^oidal 
dis&L'ie  of  the  foot,  apparently  incur- 
able except  by  amputation,  which 
occuri  in  the  Madnra  district,  and 

especially  in  places  where  the  'Black 
«oil'  ])revai]s.  Mcrlical  authorities 
liave  not  yet  decided  on  the  caiuies  or 

Srecise  nature  of  the  diaeaae.  See 
UUoti,    Marlnra,    Pt.    i.    pp.    91-94  ; 

MAjQADOXO,  n.p.    This  is  the 

PortugU(!se  representation,  which  has 
passed  into  general  European  use,  of 
MfMioAauy  the  name  of  a  town  and 
Sttte  on  the  Somali  coast  in  E.  Africa, 
now  suUject  to  Zanzilwr.  It  has  heen 
shown  by  one  o£  the  i) resent  writers 
that  Marco  Polo^  in  his  cha})ter  on 
Madagascar,  has  injidc  Hnmc  ( rmfusion 
between  Magadoxo  and  Uiat  island, 
mixing  up  pffticulan  rdating  to  both. 
It  iaponbie  that  tlw  name  of  Mada- 
^^ascnr  was  reallv  fpven  from  Makda- 
shau.  as  bir  li.  l^urton  supposes  ;  but 
he  aoea  not  give  any  antooritv  for 
his  itatenient  tliat  the  name  of  Mada- 
flMcar  ''came  from  Makdishd  (Masa- 

aoKo)  whose  Sheikh  inTsdefl 

it**  {Comvimt.  on  CamSoy  ii.  620). 
fOwen  (Narrative,  i.  357)  writes  the 
name  Mukdeesfuiy  and  Boteler  (Narra- 
Mm,  ii  S15)  says  it  is  prononnoed  by 


the  Axabs  MdkOdiiiio.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  Mamuti-d-Skalat  **  Harbour 

of  the  Sheep,  and  the  first  svllablo 
has  l)een  identified  with  that  of  ^faq- 
dala  and  is  said  to  mean  "door"  iu 
some  of  the  Qalla  diakets  (JVbtet  «k 
Qtteriegy  9  ser.  ii.  198,  310.  Also  see 
Mr.  Qray's  note  on  Plyrard,  Hak.  Soc  i 
29,  and  i>r.  Bunitll  on  Z^Miiehoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i  19.] 

c  1380.— "On  departing  froa  Zaila,  we 
■ailed  on  the  eea  for  16  daji,  and  then 
arrirod  at  MaVdasban,  a  town  of  great  aize. 

The  inhal)itants  |M>ssei*s  a  great  numl>er  of 
camels,  and  of  these  they  sUoghter  (for 
food)  several  hondiwli  evwy  &f»**^Ihm 

Batuta,  ii.  181. 

1498. — "And  wo  found  ourselves  Insfore  a 
great  city  with  houses  of  several  stories, 
and  in  the  midat  of  the  city  certain  great 
pelaoee;  and  about  ft  a  wall  with  fovr 

towers ;  and  this  city  stood  close  noon  the 
noa,  and  the  Moors  call  it  Magadoxo.  And 
when  we  were  come  wull  uiircast  of  it,  we 
discharged  many  bombards  (at  itj^  and  kept 
on  oar  way  along  the  ooaat  with  a  fine  wind 
on  the  \Kx)i>." —notfirn,  102. 

1505. — "And  the  Viceroy  (Don  Francisco 
D'Almeida)  made  sail,  ordering  the  course 
to  be  made  for  Hagadazo,  which  he  had 
instructions  alno  to  make  tributary.  But 
the  j>ilot«  ohjectcfl  saying  that  they  would 
miss  the  sciusou  fur  croaaing  to  India,  as 
it  waa  already  Ui«  2Mk  of  AagMt.  .  . 
Corrm,  i.  5t)0. 

1514. — **.  .  .  Themoitof  thonwirc  Moors 
such  at  inhabit  fbe  dty  of  Zofalla  .  .  .  and 
these  peo|da  eontinue  to  be  found  in 
Masamne,  Blelinda,  Mogodedo,  Manwdiilue 

(road  Brava  riiilve,  i.f.  Jirinit  and  (^uihni), 
and  Mombozxa ;  which  are  uU  walled  cities 
on  the  main  fauid,  with  hoiuses  and  streets 
like  onr  own ;  except  Maiambich." — Ldttr 
ofOiov.  ia  Kmpoli^  m  Arekiv.  Sbir.  JiaL 

1516.  —  "  Further  on  towards  the  Red  Rea 
there  is  another  rery  huge  and  beautiful 
town  called  MagndoiQ,  belonging  to  the 

Moors,  and  it  ha.s  a  Kinfr  over  it.  and  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  and  mcrcbandi-sc." — 
BarboM,  16. 

I.'iy2.— .  .  and  after  they  had  passed 
Cape  Guardafu,  Doni  Usteviio  was  going 
along  in  such  di  in  -^ion  that  he  was  like  to 
die  of  grief,  on  arhviug  at  Magadoxo,  they 
stopped  to  water.  And  the  King  of  the 
country,  hearing  that  thure  had  come  a  son 
I  of  the  Count  Aihniral,  of  whom  all  had 
ample  knowledge  as  lioiiip  the  fir-t  to  lis- 
covor  and  navigate  on  that  c<m.st,  came  to 
the  shore  to  tee  him,  and  made  j^reat 
offers  of  all  that  be  ooiud  raquira."— Coalo^ 
IV.  viii.  2. 

1727.—"  Kagadoxa,  or  as  the  Portuguese 
call  it,  Magadoda,  ie  a  pretty  huge  City, 
about  2  or  S  Miles  from  the  Sea,  from 
whence  it  hii-s  a  very  fine  Asi>ect,  being 
adom'd  with  many  high  Steeples  and 
Ho«|nes.'*-il.  AmnUmh  1. 18-18,  [ed.  1744]. 
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MAQAZINE,  8.  This  word  is,  of 
conne,  not  Anji^o-Indian,  but  may 
find  a  place  here  because  of  its  origin 
from  Ar.  tnakhdztn,  plur,  of  al-makhzait, 
whence  8p.  almaceiij  almayaceiiy  maga- 
CMi|  Port,  olmawm,  ormawiis  ItaL  ma- 
ffazzino^  Fr.  magazin. 

0.  1340.— "The  Sultan  .  .  .  made  him  a 
of  the  whole  city  of  Sirl  and  all  ita 

s  with  tho  ^'nrdens  and  fields  of  the 
trewury  (makhzan)  adjacetit  to  tbu  city  (uf 
DaUii)."— /6h  Batttta,  iii.  262. 

1589.— "A  quePero  do  Faria  respondea, 
que  the  d«aw  elle  oomminKo  per  mandar  not 
almazifl,  et  quo  logoproveria  no  socom>  <]ue 
entendia  ser  noceesano." — I'l'nto,  cap.  xxi. 

BIAHAJUN,  s.  Hind,  from  Skt. 
mdhd-jatif  *  great  person.'  A  banker 
and  mereliant.  In  Southern  and 
Western  India  the  vernacular  word 
has  various  otliet  applications  which 
are  given  in  fV ilson. 

[1818.— **lla]iajen,  MahaJannnL  a  great 
person,  a  mttdunW—Okm,  tobtkkqt.  a.T.] 

c.  1861.— 

**  Down  there  Uvea  a  Mahajim— my  father 

gave  him  a  bill, 
avo  paid  the  knave  thrice  over,  and 
here  I'm  |>aying:  him  .still. 
He  shows  me  a  long  stamp  paper,  and 

muHt  have  my  land— mtiat  he  ? 
If  I  were  twenty  years  yoanger,  he  ahoold 
get  aix  feet  by  three.  ' 

Sir  A.  C.  Lynll,  Thf  Old  P!i,(hir>-e. 

188(».>-"The  Mahajnn  hospitably  eater- 
taiiui  his  Tictim,  and  speeds  his  homeward 

departure,  pi\nng:  no  word  or  sign  of  his 
business  till  the  time  for  ap[>eal  hafl  gone 
by,  and  the  decree  is  made  abflolute.  Then 
the  storm  bursts  on  the  head  of  the  lucklesi) 
hill>man,  who  finds  himself  loaded  with  an 
overwhelming  debt,  which  ho  has  never  in- 
curred, and  can  never  hofK?  to  discharge  ; 
and  so  he  practioilly  liecomes  the  Mahajun's 
alare  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life."— i./.- 
Coi.  T.  Lem'n,  A  Ftp  on  Ae  Wheti,  888. 

MAHAMNAH,  &  (See  HEEANA.) 

MATTR,  n.p.  Pi(.i>erly  Mdyeli. 
[According  to  the  Madras  aiim.  the  Mai. 
name  is  MayyiuJuj  maty  '  black,'  oJtt, 
•river  month but  the  title  is  from 
the  French  ^faht>\  being  otn'  of  the 
names  of  Labourdonnais.]  A  .small 
»'ttlemeut  on  the  Malabar  coiust,  4  ui. 
S.E.  of  Tellicherry,  where  the  French 
established  a  factf>ry  for  the  .sake  of 
the  pepner  trade  iu  1722,  and  which 
they  still  retain.  It  is  not  now  of  auy 
importance. 

HAHI»n.p.  The  name  of  a  consider- 
able river  flowing  into  the  upper  part 


of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  height 
of  its  banks,  and  the  fierceness  of  ita 

flood.s  ;  tho  deep  gullies  through  which 
the  traveller  has  to  pi-ss  on  his  way 
to  the  river,  and  perhap.s,  above  all, 
the  bad  name  of  the  tribes  on  ita 
banks,  explain  the  proverb:  'When 
the  Malii  is  crossed,  tuere  is  comfort ' " 
(Imp.  GautUer,  a. v.).] 

e.  A.n.  *'Nezt  oomee  another  gait 

.  .  .  extending  al.so  to  the  nnrth,  at  the 
raouth  of  which  is  an  island  culle<i  Raionet 
(Perim),  and  u-  the  innermost  extremity  a 
great  river  called  Mais."— /'m/)/tt«,  ch.  42. 

MAHOUT,  8.     The  driver  and 

tender  of  an  elephant.  Hind,  maha- 
wot,  from  Skt.  jnahd-mdtnif  'great 
in  measure,'  a  high  officer,  Ac,  so 
aj)j>lied.  The  Skt.  term  occurs  in 
this  sense  iu  the  Mahdbhdrata  {e.^.  iv. 
1761,  &c.).  The  Mahovi  is  mentioned 
in  the  l.st  Book  of  Maccabees  as  *the 
Indian.'  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find 
what  is  apnarentlv  wtaAa-tna/ra,  in  the 
sense  of  a  nigh  officer  in  Heqrehiua : 

"  Majuarpat,  ot  ffrpanfyol  wop*  Irfccc*' 

— Hfjsijch.  8.V. 

c.  \:>90.-  -'' Mil-t  elei.h.ant,s  (.sec  MUST). 
There  arc  ti\i  and  .i  half  servants  to  each, 
vis.,  first  a  Mataawat,  who  sits  oa  the  neok 
of  toe  animal  and  directs  its  movements. .  . . 
He  gets  200  rf<i»n^  per  muiith.  .  .  .  Soondly 
a  lih/ii,  who  sits  behind,  u|K>n  the  rump  of 
the  elephant,  and  a-ssi.-fts  m  battle,  and  in 
quickening  the  speed  of  the  animal ;  but  he 
often  performs  the  duties  of  the  luhawai. 
.  .  .  Thirdly  the  M't'l>.<  (.see  MATE).  .  .  . 
A  Mrt'h  fetches  ludder,  and  aasista  in 
capariaoning  the  elephant.  .  .  iilK,  ed. 
BnxhiHaniiy  i.  12.'. 

1&I8.— ".  .  .  and  Mahouts  for  the  ole* 
phanti«.  .  .  ."— Taw  riOMt,  M. 

lS2tj.  — "I  will  now  insn  over  the  term  of 
niy  infancy,  which  wiu<  employed  in  learning 
t.i  re;i<l  :ind  write— my  |>receptor  being  a 
mahouhut,  or  elopbaut-driver  —  and  will 
take  up  my  adventures." — Prntdttranff  Mwi, 
21 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  2*^]. 

1848.— "Then  ho  descriifcd  a  tiger  hunt, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Mahout  of  hia 
elephant  bad  been  pulled  off  his  seat  by 
one  of  the  infuriate  animals." — TTuuJberajf, 
VatUtjf  Fair,  di.  iv. 

MAHEATTA,  u  p.  Hind.  Mar- 
haUi,  Marliaffi't,  MarhJM  {^farhatly 
Marahti,  Marhain),  and  Mardthd. 
The  name  of  a  iaiuous  Hindu  race, 
from  the  old  Skt.  name  of  their 
country,  Maha-rdahtra^  '  Magna  Regie' 
[On  the  other  liand  H.  A.  Acworth 
XBaUadt  of  ihe  MaratluUy  Intro,  vi.) 
aerives  the  word  from  a  tribal  name 
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lUi^l  or  Ba^^  '  chariot  fightei-s,'  from 
rathy  *a  ctanot,'  thiia  Mahd-Rathd 
means  'Great  Warrior.'  This  was 
transferred  to  the  <-omitrv  nud  finally 
Sanskritised  into  MuJuI-ruihtm.  Again 
i^onie  authorities  (Wilscm,  Indian  (Sute, 
ii.  48  ;  li^ulen- Powell,  J.  R.  An.  .S'oc, 
189"^  p.  249,  note)  prefer  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Mh  UT  or  Muhdr,  a  once 
niuneroua  and  dominant  race.  And 
see  the  discussion  in  the  BonUay  Oazet- 
tccTy  I.  i)t.  ii.  143  Sfq.] 

c.  6ii0.— "The  planet  (Saturn's)  motion  in 
A^Mh&  cauBoa  affliction  to  aquatic  animals 
or  nnoducto,  and  snakes  ...  in  Pftn-a 
PhugUBl  to  vendors  of  liijuors,  women 
of  the  town,  dam.st  ls,  and  the  Mahrattas. 
v.*  •'>-/r*«'*wAi«,  tr.  by  Aern,  J.H.  A$. 
Soc,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 

640.— "Do  l^  il  prit  la  direction  dii  Nord- 
Onest,  traversa  uno  vnste  fort^t,  ct  .  .  .  il 
.irriva  au  royaume  do  Mo-lto-la-to  (llall&- 

rftabtn)  "—Pil.  Boudilk.  i.  202;  [Bonk. 

lay  Oatetteer,  I.  pt.  ii.  363]. 

c,  1090. — "  De  Dhar,  en  se  dirigeant  vers 
1e  nidi,  juaqu'^  la  riviere  de  Nymvnh  on 
oomto  7  panaaoffM ;  da  Ik  Kalurai-desBa 
IS  iKiras." --AOtHMi,  in  Jtcinaad'*  Ihig. 

Mr  Its,  109. 

c.  12M.5.  ~*<AM.ud*dfn  marohad  to 

Elichj.ur.  and  thenco  to  Ohati-lajaura  .  .  . 
the  j>c<iple  i>f  that  country  had  never  beard 
of  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  Mfthratta  land  had 
never  been  punished  by  their  amiea ;  no 
liimsiilman  Kin^  or  Prince  had  penetrated 
■o  fnr."-Zid-,ul.dh,  liiU  Hi,  in  JSIltot,  iii.  160. 

c.  1828.— "Jn  this  Greater  India  are 
twelv«  idolatitnis  Kings,  and  more.  .  .  . 
There  h  also  the  Kingdom  of  Maratha 

which  is  very  great."— /'n«r  Jonf>u,  >,.■,,  41. 

1«73.— •'They  tell  their  talo  in  Moratty  ; 
by  Profeidon  they  are  Gentnes."— #Vyn>, 
174. 

1747^"  Agreed  on  the  arrival  of  these 

Ships  that  We  take  Fiv,-  Hundred  (500) 
Peoni?  more  into  our  .Service,  that  the  60 
Moratta  Honaa  be  augmented  to  100  aa  We 
found  them  vary  naefuU  in  the  last  Skirmish. 
.  .  ."— Cbiim.  at  Fi.  SL  Ihtdd,  Jan.  6 
("^^S.  Record  in  India  Office). 

1748.— "That  upon  hia  hearing  the 
MIratloei  had  taken  Thnnei^a  Fort .  . 

-In  Lonff,  p.  6. 

c.  1760. — .  .  those  dangerous  and 

Kwerfnl  neighbors  the  Hbmttoee;  who 
ing  now  masters  of  the  contiguona  iabnd 
of  Salsette  .  .  ."—Umu^  ii.  44. 

"The    name  of  Mteattoea,  or 

Mayattaa,  ig,  I  have  reason  to  think,  a 
derivatiim  in  their  country-language,  or  bv 
oormptian,  from  Mar-Rajvk:'—!^,  iL  76.' 

irfi.*).  —  "These  united  princes  and  people 
nro  those  which  are  known  hv  the  pcneral 
name  of  Maharattors  ;  a  won!  com{iounded 
of  Hattor  and  Mmihakj  the  first  Iwing  the 
 of  a  partienlar  Buatpoot  (or  Rajpotd) 


or 


tribe ;  and  the  latten  signifying  great  o 
mighty  (as  explained  by  Mr.  Fraser).  .  .  . 
—Ho/iTf//,  U{$t,  EvaU$,  Ac.,  i.  105. 

c.  1769.  — Under  a  maaotint  portrait: 
Rigid  fftmhle  Oeoifre  Loid  Pigot, 

.  Baron  Pigot  of  Pntsliu]  i/(  h'n<;/(loiii  of 
\  Ireland,  Prfsidmt  and  (iocrrnor  of  and  for 
'  all  thr  Affairt  of  thr  UniUd  Company  of 
MerctionU  qf  E]u[land  tradtng  to  tU  East 
Indies,  oa  the  Ootat  of  Ghoromaiidd,  amd 
Orixa,  and  of  thi-  Cliuigoe  omd  ItOtMlk 
Countries,  iic.,  ic,  kc." 

0.1842.- 

"...  Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  vonder  shining  Orient,  where  my 

life  began  to  beat ; 
Where  in  wild  Mahnitta  battle  fell  my 
father  erUstaiT'd." 

— Tennytvn,  Locislty  IltUL 

The  follinving  is  in  the  true  Hobflon- 
Jobson  manner : 

[1859.— "This  term  Marhatta  "r  Mftr- 
hlitta,  i»  derived  from  tlie  mode  of  warfare 
ad<»>ted  by  these  men.  ATor  means  to  strike, 
and  AHfao,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  i.e.  those 

who  struck  a  blow  suddenly  and  at  once 
retreated  out  of  harm's  way'."— i/.  JJundiU 
RnUrtson,  JiUtrict  Ihitia  dwrimg  Ifte  RewU 
in  1857,  p.  104,  note.] 

BtAHEATTA  DITCH,  n.j..  An 
excavation  made  in  1742,  a.s  described 
in  the  extract  from  Orme,  on  the 
landward  sides  of  Calcutta,  to  protect 
the  settlement  from  the  Mahratta 
luinda.  Hence  the  term,  or  for  short- 
ue»  'The  DtM^*  simply,  as  a  disparag- 
ing name  for  Calcutta  (.see  DITOH^. 
TJ»e  line  of  the  T)it<  h  corre^sponded 
nearly  with  the  out.sifle  of  the  existing 
Circular  Road,  exce]it  at  the  S.E.  and 
S.,  where  the  work  Mas  never  exe- 
cuted. [There  is  au  excavation  known 
by  the  aame  name  at  Madras  exca> 
vat€d  in  1780.  (Mnrray.  Handbook, 
18r)9,  ]..  43).] 

1712.  —  ';  In  the  year  1712  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  requested  and 
obtained  ))ermission  to  dig  a  ditch  at  their 
own  exi>ense,  round  the  Comjwiny's  bounds, 
from  the  nurthern  jiarts  of  Sootamitty  to 
the  ><nuthcrn  jjart  of  (Jovindjxjre.  In  six 
mtnith^  throe  mflea  were  fini-sheil :  when 
the  inhabitants  .  .  .  diNcontinued  the  work, 
whidi  from  the  occanon  was  called  the 
Morattoe  ditch."— Onn«,  ed.  1803,  u.  4&. 

1757.— "That  the  Bounds  of  Calnitta  are 
to  extend  the  whole  Circle  of  Itlfch  dug  upon 
the  Invasion  of  the  Marattea ;  also  600  yard.<< 
without  it,  for  an  Ki<planade."— viffi'c/et  <tf 
AtjrfrmfHt  tent  l>if  Cofoiut  Clive  (previous  to 
the  Treaty  with  the  Nalwb  of  May  1 4).  In 
Memoir*  of  the  Rti-i.ludon  in  Bengal,  1760, 
p.  89. 

1782. — "Tothe  Proprietors  and  Occupiers 
of  Houaasand  other  Tenements  within  the 
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MataxaUft  EaXnauibmuA."— India  Uasetu^ 
Auff.  10. 

[1840. — "Loss  than  a  hundred  years  apo, 
it  waa  thought  necofwary  to  fortify  Calcutta 
against  the  honwmon  of  Bcmr,  awl  fhe 
nanw  of  tiie  Makmtta  IMtoIi  still  jpraterrefl 
fhe  tMoaaij  of  danger.**— A<un«/ay, 
JCuay  OA  Cliir.] 

1872.  —  "The  Caleutt*  oookney.  who 

Skwiee  in  the  HikiaftU  Dlkh.  .  .  ."— 
fovmia  Samania,  i  aSw 

KAHKBEB,  ifAingTO,  iffAgAT. 

&c.  Hind,  mahdsiry  vuihdsery  mahtU- 
auldy  s.  The  name  is  applied  to  per- 
haps more  than  one  of  the  larger 
species  of  Barbm  (N.O.  Cvprinidae^ 
but  esj)ecially  to  B.  Mostul  of  Buchanan, 
B.  Tor,  Day,  B.  megal^pU,  McLelland, 
found  in  the  larger  HimUayan  rivers, 
and  al.<o  in  the  greater  perennial  rivers 
of  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  grows  ut 
its  largest^  to  about  uie  size  of  the 
biggest  salmon,  and  more.  It  affords 
also  the  highest  sport  to  Indian 
anglers  ;  and  irom  the^ie  circumstaucv.s 
has  sometimes  been  called,  mislead- 
inply,  the  'Indian  sahimn.'  Tht- 
origin  of  the  name  Mahsetr,  and  its 
pro|Ha  .spelling,  are  very  doubtful.  It 
may  be  8kt.  moAcMuYM,  'big-head,'  or 
mahl-mlhi.  'large-sealed.'  The  latttr 
is  most  probable,  for  the  scales  are  so 
large  that  Buehanan  mentions  that 
]>laying  rards  wen*  made  from  them 
at  Dacca.  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas  sugge.sls 
malul-dsyay  '  great  mouth.'  [The  word 
does  not  anjwir  in  the  ordinary  diets. ; 
on  the  wiutle,  ju  rhaj>s  the  derivation 
from  viahd-.iir<is  is  most  jtrolwible.] 

c.  1809.— "Tho  Maaal  of  the  Kim  is  n 
very  large  tish,  which  iiiiuiy  pooplo  think 
still  better  than  the  Bobu,  and  compare  it 
to  the  m\mon"^Buehaitan,  BaiUm  India, 
m.  194. 

1822.— "Mahasaola  and  Tom,  Tariuusly 
altered  and  corrupted,  and  with  variouR 

additions  may  ho  consiHorcl  as  vtoniiino 
apt>ellation.s,  anii)iit."*t  the  natives  for  the.-*© 
fishes,  all  of  which  frequent  large  rivers." 
'—F.  BuchanoM,  JiamiUoHf  Funa  qf  tke 
CXon^,  804. 

1?^7'^.-  "In  my  own  opinion  .iikI  <h;it  (»f 
others  whom  1  have  mot,  the  M&hseer  sbowa 
more  .M>ort  for  its  size  than  a  salmon." — 
S,  S.  I%omat,  Tlu  Rod  U  India,  p.  9. 

BIAINATO^s.  Tarn.  Mai.  JtfouMlfto, 

a  washerman  or  dhohy  (^.v.)* 

1516. — "There  is  another  sect  of  Gentiles 
which  they  call  Mainatos,  who«e  btudnew 
it  is  t*i  wash  the  cl..llie-i  of  the  Kintr«, 
Bramins,  and  aires ;  and  bj  thia  they 
get  their  Uviaf ;  and  neither  they  nor  fhefr 


MOOS  can  take  up  any  other  buaineaa." — 
IMwa,  lisbon  edL,  SM. 

c.  1542. — "In  this  inclosurc  do  Hkowiso 
remain  all  the  I^ndreaaesw  by  them  called 
Maynates,  which  wash  tM  linncn  of  the 
City  (Pequin),  who^  as  we  were  told,  are 
aboTO  an  bimdred  Hioimnd." — JHiUo,  in 
Cooati,  p.  13^^.  The  oripinal  (c.ip.  cr.)  haj« 
Utaot  oi  "'^v*nf^^,  wbuee  sex  Cogan  has 


1554.—  ".And  thofarm  {ynid<i)of  mainatos, 
which  form  prohibit.s  any  one  fmin  washian 
clothes,  which  is  the  work  of  a  mainato, 
except  by  armngemeat  with  the  farmer 
(Rendeiro).  .  .  .''-•fViiiAo,  Ac,  58. 


[1598.  — "There  are  some  among 
that  do  nothing  eU  but  wash  ckiathM:  ... 
they  are  caHed  Maynatlot."— £liuelelfii, 

Hak.  S(x;.  i.  280. 

[c.  1610.— "These  folk  (the  washennon) 
are  called  Menataa." — Pymrd  de  Lttmt, 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  71.] 

lt)44.  (Kxpennea  of  Daman)  "For  two 
majrnatOB,  three  water  bovs  (/dm  dr  affoa)^ 
one  tonibrrt/ru  hoy,  and  4  iorch  bearers  for 
the  said  CapUain,  at  1  xcrafim  each  a  mcNith, 
'"tiu-s  in  the  year  to  3fi,000  rfji  or  a"*. 
OU120.0.00."— ii(;cam»,  MH.  f.  181. 

MAISTRY,  MISTRY,  sometime-* 
even  MYSTEBT,  s.  Uiud.  mittrh 
Thia  word,  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
gue.se  inr^ttrey  has  spread  into  the  ver- 
na<  ulars  all  over  India,  and  is  in 
constant  Aufilo-Iudian  use.  Properly 
'a  foreman,' *  a  master-workman' ;  but 
used  a1  it  lea.st  in  UpjH-r  India,  for 
any  arti/an,  us  rdj-inistri  (properly 
Pers.  rdz\  'a  maaou  or  bricklaver,' 
lohOr-midHy  *a  biaekamith,'  &c.  The 
j)n)per  us*-  of  the  word,  fu?  noted  al><>ve, 
torrea|K)ud8  precisely  to  the  dehnitiou 
of  the  Portuguese  word,  as  aralied  to 
artizan.s  in  Blute^iu :  "Artifice  <jue 
.saW  hem  o  .*«u  otticio.  I'eritus  artifrx 
.  .  .  0)ti/fZ,  ali^orum  <y}>eruTniwpect(/r.** 
In  \V.  and  S.  India  maistry,  as  used 
in  the  household],  <;cin  rally  means  the 
cook,  or  the  tailor.    (See  CALEEFA.) 

MuMit  (Bfaerepi.)  is  also  the 
Russian  term  for  a  skilled  workman, 
and  luus  given  rise  to  several  derived 
adjectives.  There  is  too  a  similar  word 
in  modem  Greek,  fiuylimtp, 

1404.  — "And  in  these  (chamben)  there 
were  works  of  gold  and  amre  and  of  many 
other  eolotus,  made  in  fhe  mcpt  nuurellous 

my;  insomuch  that  even  in  Paris  whence 
oome  the  subtle  maestros,  it  would  be 
reckoned  beautiful  to  see."— 0!Eiie$^  |  er. 

(Comp.  MarlA^im,  p.  TiT)). 

1524.  — "And  the  Vicerov  (D.  Vasc*^)  thi 
(inma)  .-^ent  to  seize  in  the  river  of  the 
Culymutys  four  newly<bailt  caturSt  and 
fetdMd  them  to  OodUn.  Ihese  were  bnili 
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wry  Ught  for  fMt  rowing,  aud  wmw  greatlv 
admired.  But  he  ordwed  thom  to  he  Immed , 

jMj'ing  thiit  he  intended  to  f how  the  MfHjrs 
that  we  knew  how  to  huihi  hotter  caturs 
than  tliegr  did  ;  and  be  mnl  for  Mestre  Vyne 
the  G«no«Mk  whom  he  had  brought  to  build 

Klleys,  ana  adced  him  if  he  ooutd  haOd 
ats  that  would  row  fxster  than  the 
Malabar  i)arao«  (hco  PBOW^.  Ho  amwercd : 
•Sir,  I'll  build  you  brigantines  fast  enough 
to  catch  a  mosquito.  .  .  ."' — C'^rmf,  ii.  830. 

[164S. — "He  orilored  to  he  mllocted  in 
theimithiea  of  the  dockyard  as  inany  .smiths 

eoiUd  be  had,  for  he  had  many  miatent." 
—Hid.  668.] 

1B64.— "To  thf  mestr^  of  tho  smith's 
•hop  {ferraria)  'J0,000  r«is  uf  salarytuid  iHJO 
reis  for  maintenance "  (eee  BAI^A).'— 
JSoUtho,  Tombo,  65. 

1800. — .  .  I  have  not  ^-et  lieen  able 
to  lemedj  ttie  mischief  done  in  my  abAcnco, 
as  we  have  the  advantage  here  of  the 
ambrtance  of  acme  Madras  dubashes  and 
audifcries  "  (ironical).^  WdliHgton,  i.  67. 

1888.—" ...  My  mind  goee  back  to  my 
Aooient  Goaneee  oook.    fie  was  only  a 

SUdstry,  nr  more  vulgarly  a  iKuhhfrjr^  (see 
BOBACHEE),  yet  his  sonorous  luinio  ro- 
-callod  the  con«juest  of  Mexico,  or  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape."— Jrifrtf  im  My 
l^vHtier,  88. 

[1[>00.  —  "  Mystery  rery  sick,  Mem  Sahib, 
very  sick  all  the  night." — Temple  Bat;  April.] 

HAJOON,  s.   HiiKl.  from  Ar.  »na'- 
jwn,  lit.  'kueaded,'  and  thence  what 
old  medical  books  call  'an  electuary' 
(ft.e.  a  ooxnpound  of  medicines  kneaded 
with  synip  into  a  soft  iiiaas),  bnt 
t^pecially  applied  to  aa  intoxicating 
«(nifecti<m  of  nemp  leayes,  ftc,  lold  in 
the  l>azar.    [Burton,   Ar.  XiijhtA,  iii. 
159.]    In  tlie  Decern  the  form  is  nut'- 
J&m.    Mcxxleen  Sheriff,  in  his  Suppt. 
to  the  PJuirmac.  of  India,  writes  magh- 
Jiln.    "The  chief  iiifjrcdiciits  in  mak- 
ing it  are  gauja  (or  hemp)  leaves,  milk, 
ghiuy  poppy -seeds,  flowers  of  the  ihoni- 
apple  (see  DATURA),  the  jvowder  of 
mix  vomica,  and  sugar"  {Qanoon-t' 
lilaftty  Gloss.  Ixxxiii). 

1519.  —  "  Next  morning  I  halted  .  .  .  and 
indulging  myMlf  with  a  maajihi,  made 
them  throw  mto  the  water  the  liuuor  UMod 
for 'intoxicating  fiahei;  and  canclit  a  few 
fish."— .So^,  272. 

1568.— "And  this  fhey  make  np  into  ao 
'«lecttuiry,  with  migar,  and  with  the  thing* 
above-mentioned,  and  this  they  call  mi^a." 
—Oareia,  f .  27«. 

1781.  "Our  ill  fn%onrcd  guard  brought 
in  a  dose  of  majum  vach,  and  obliged  \ih  to 
4Sat  it  ...  a  littlo  aftL-r  sunsot  the  snrgoon 
and  with  him  30  or  40  Caffrea,  who 
tta,  and  held  u  ftut  till  the  operation 
^olroumoMion)  waa  performed."  —  Snldirr'i 
ieUtr  quoted  in  Uoti.  John  Lindmy's  Journal 


1874. — "  ...  it  f  Bhang)  is  made  up  with 
Hour  and  various  additiont  into  a  sweetmeat 
or  mflJvB  of  a  gnao  ooloar."->Jir(iiifary 

MA  I.  ARAB,  u.p. 

a.  The  name  of  the  sea-hoard  conntiry 

which  the  Aralxs  called  the  '  Pepper- 
Caist,'   the   ancient    Kerala  of  the 
Hindus,  the  AifivpiKrj,  or  rather  Aifii- 
ftiKTi,  of  the  Greeks  (m c  TAHIL),  is  not 
iti  form  iiidi^'eiiDii-,  l>ut  was  a]>plied, 
lioparently,  tirst  by  the  Arab  or  Arabo- 
Fersian  mariners  of  the  Oulf.  The 
.sulwtantive  jwirt  of  the  name,  Malai\ 
or  the  like,  i.s  doubtless  indigenous  ;  it 
is  tlie  Dravadian  term  for  'mountain' 
in  the  Sanskritized    form  MaUnua, 
which  is  aj)plied  specifioally  to  tiie 
southern   portion    of    the  Western 
Ohants,  and  from  whieh  is  taken  the 
indigeiiouH  t«rm   Mahyillam,  distin- 
guisliing  that  branch  of  the  Dravidian 
language  in  the  tract  which  we  call 
Malabar.    This  name — Male  or  Malai, 
Mnltah,  &c., — we  fin»l  in  tlie  earlier 
post-classic  notices  of  India ;  whilst 
m  (he  great  Temple-Inscription  of 
Taiyore  (11th  century)  we  find  the 
region  in  question  called  MaUii-tiddn 
(nddti,  'country').    The  affix  6cfr  ap- 
pears attached  to  it  first  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  fn  the  (ieography  of  Edri.si 
(c.  II 50).  This  (Persian  ?)  termination, 
6dr,  whatever  he  its  origin,  and  whether 
or  no  it  be  connected  either  with  the 
Ar.  ftarr,  'a  continent^'  on   the  one 
hand,  or  witli  the  Skt.  txfro,  '  a  region, 
a  slone,'  on  till-  other,  was  most  as- 
suredly apj)lie(l  \t\  tlif  navigators  of 
the  Gulf  to  other  rt^ions  which  they 
visited  besides  Western  India.  Thus 
we  have  Zangi-lxlr  (mod.  Zanzibar), 
'  the  country  of  the  Blacks ' ;  Kaldlv- 
bdr^  denoting  ap{iarently  the  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  and  even  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionaries,  lUndi't-Ulr 
for  India.    In  the  Arabic  work  which 
affords  the  second  (tf  these  «camples 
{Relation^  &c.,  tr.  by  Rnnand,  i.  17)  it 
is  expressly  exjjlained  :  "The  word  6tfr 
serves  to  indicate  that  which  is  both  a 
coast  and  a  kingdom."   It  will  be  seen 
fr«»m  the  quotation.s  Ixdow  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  we  use  of  this  terraination, 
the  exa(  t  form  of  the  name  .-vs  given  liy 
foreign  traveller.'*  and  writers,  varies 
considerably.   But,  from  the  time  of 
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the  Portuguese  diacovery  of  tlie  Cape 
route,  Malavar^  or  Maktoar^  as  we  have 
it  BOW,  is  the  persistent  form.  [Mr. 
Logan  (Manual,  i.  1)  remarks  tliat  the 
name  is  not  in  use  in  the  diiilrict  itself 
except  amon^  foreigners  and  English- 
8|>eaKing  natives  ;  the  ordinary-  name 
is  Malaydlam  or  Malayam^  'the  Hill 
Country.*] 

e.  545.— "The  imports  to  Taprobane  are 

silk,  alocswocKl,  cloven,  sandalwood.  .  .  . 
These  again  are  poaaed  on  from  Hioledilia 
to  the  marts  on  uiia  side,  such  as  MaX^, 
where  the  pepper  is  g^rown.  .  .  .  And  the 
most  notable  places  of  trade  are  these, 
ffindn  .  .  .  and  ihen  the  tivo  murin  of 
MaX^,  from  which  the  iKsjiixjr  is  oxjKjrted, 
irfs.,  Parti,  AlangttrHth,  .S«%xi/ttwa,  Nafo- 
pitinna,  and  I'miojHilana." — CoMUtS,  Bk.  xi. 
In  Cathay,  &,c.,  p.  clzxviii. 

c.  645.— "To  the  south  this  kingdom  is 

near  <he  •  ,i.  Tliero  rise  the  njountains 
called  Mo  la-ye  [.\fa/>im),  with  their  preci- 
jiitou'*  -^idcs,  and  thi'ir  lofty  smnmitx,  their 
dark  valleys  and  their  deep  mvineM.  On 
theee  mountains  grows  the  white  N-mdal- 
wood,"— //ir^M  Tm>-j,  in  Julint,  iii. 

851.— "From  this  place  (Ma-skat)  «hii» 
■ail  for  India,  and  ran  for  Kaulam-Halal ; 

the  diatanco  fn'in  M.-vskat  to  Knnlam-Malai 
is  a  month's  Siiil  with  a  moderate  wind."^ — 
RfhUitiH,  &c.,  tr.  by  Jteniaioi,  i.  Iff.  The 
same  work  at  p.  15  uses  the  expression 
"  Oountxy  of  Pepper  **  {Bulad^mt'faifid). 

800.—"  From  SindXn  to  Kali  is  tive  days' 
journey ;  in  the  latter  pepper  is  to  be  found, 
also  the  bamboo."— 7fta  Khwdddba,  in  BlKof, 
i.l5. 

0. 1080i. — "  You  enter  then  on  the  country 
of  lArin,  in  ivhieh  {■  Jaimilr  (a«e  under 
CH017L),  then  Mali.ah,  tl  .  n  Kanchf,  then 
DiHTira  (see  DBAVIDIAN).'  -^/--Btrti«i", 
in  Rmmaidt  Fngt»aitt  121. 

c.  lir^.— "Fandarina  (<:oc  PANDARANI) 
is  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
comes  from  Maaibir,  where  vessels  fmm 
India  and  Sind  cast  anchor."— /drui,  in 
Slliot,  i.  90. 

cl200. — "Hari'-j.nrt.H  herein  the  delightful 
q;>ring  *  .  .  when  the  breexe  from  Ifalaya 
is  fragrant  from  jMuvting  over  the  dMurming 
lavamga  "  (cloves).— <»  i'<«  ''("-I's^is. 

1270.— "Malibar  is  a  large  country  i  f 
India,  with  many  cities,  in  which  i>fi>i>er 
is  pradnosd."— iTcuwiiit,  in  aUdemeultr,  214. 

1293.— "You  can  «nil  (np<Mi  that  sea) 
between  these  i.sland.H  ar)d  Ormes,  and 
(from  Ormes)  to  those  i-arts  which  are 
called  (Minibar).  is  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  in  a  direction  between  south  and 
sMiith-cast  ;  then  3(X)  miles  between  east 
and  south  &ust  fn>m  Hi&ibar  to  Maabar  " 
(see  MABAB).— Utter  of  Fir.  Jeltn  nfMwU- 
eont'ni\  in  < ',iff..t i.  2ir>. 

1298.— '  MeUb&r  is  a  great  kingdom 
lying  towards  the  wsst*  .  .  .  Thsrs  is  in 


this  kingdom  a  great  quantity  of  pepper." 
—Mmm  Foto,  Bk.  lit  di.  85. 

c.  1900. — "  Beyond  Ouze-nit  are  Kankan 
(see  CONCAN)  and  Tfljia ;  beyond  them  the 
country  of  MalibduT,  which  from  the  boun- 
dary of  Karoha  to  KUlam  (probably  from 
OkgriiA  to  Qnilon)  is  800  paraaangs  in 
\ongth."—na*/iiditcldin,  in  Elliot,  i.  68. 

c.  1320.—"  A  certain  traveller  states  that 
IniiUa  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first,  which  is  also  the  most  westerly,  i» 
that  on  the  confines  of  Herman  and  Sind, 
and  is  called  (tuzorut ;  the  second  Maui' 
ULr,  or  the  Land  of  Pepper,  east  of 
Gtaftt."— i4fe{^  in  (KUesuuCar,  184. 

c.  1322.— "And  now  that  ve  may  know 
how  pep]>or  is  got,  let  me  tell  you  that  it 
(H^weth  in  a  certsin  esapirs,  whereunto  1 
came  to  land,  the  name  whereof  is  Mini- 
bar."— iFViar  Oiorie,  in  Cathay,  kc,  74. 

c.  1S43. — "  Aft€r  3  days  we  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  Mwlafhlr,  which  is  th» 
country  of  Pepper.  It  stretehes  in  length  a 
distance  of  two  months'  march  aloog  the 
sea-shore." — Jbn.  Batuta,  iv.  71. 

c.  1348-49.— «« We 'embarked  on  hoard 

certain  junks  from  I>ower  Indiii,  which  i^* 
called  Minubar." — John,  dt'  Mar^gnoHi^  in 
Cotfay,  856. 

c.  142<'i-:K).— "  ,  .  .  Dejiartiiig  thence  he 
.  .  .  arriveii  at  a  noble  city  called  Coloen. 
.  .  .  This  i>ruvince  is  called  Hdihaxia,  and 
they  collect  in  it  the  (^nnp^er  oallsd  by  the 
natives  eofombi,  pepper,  brazH-wood,  and 
the  cinnamon,  e.illed  cawlla  f/n>.t*i>." — Confi, 
corrected  from  Jones's  tr.  in  India  in  XVth 
Cent.  1748. 

c.  1442.  —  "The  cna'-t  which  includes 
Calicut  with  some  neighlM>uring  jiorts,  and 
which  extends  as  far  as  (Kaol),  a  place 
situated  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Serendib 
.  .  .  bean  the  general  name  of  MeHbir." 
— AMiirra::di,  ibid,  19. 

1459.— Fra  Uauro's  great  Map  has  XiU* 

bar. 

1;)14. — "In  the  region  of  India  eddied 
Melibar,  which  province  b^us  at  Goo,  and 
extends  to  Capo  Comodis  (Comorin).  .  .  .** 
—Letter  of  (I'ior.  <hi  Kinpuli,  79.  It  i» 
remarkable  to  find  thib  Florentine  using  this 
old  form  in  1514. 

I'dG.  —  ".\n<l  after  that  the  Moors  of 
Mccji  discovered  India,  and  began  to 
navigate  near  it,  which  was  810  years  ago, 
they  ujtod  to  touch  at  this  c<juntry  of  Mala 
bar  on  account  of  the  pei>i^r  which  is  found 
thara."— iterAuM,  102. 

IWR.  —  "We  shall  hereafter  describe 
particularly  the  jiosition  of  this  city  of 
(  aU-cut,  and  of  the  country  of  Malauar 
in  which  it  stands."— Samw,  Deo.  I.  iv.  c  (L 
In  the  following  chapter  he  writes  Malabar. 

15i>4.— "/Vow  Din  to  the  Islands  of  Dih, 
Steer  first  8.S.E.,  the  pole  being  made  by 
five  inehes,  side  towards  the  land  in  tha 

direction  of  E.S.E.  and  S.E.  by  E.  till  yoii 
I  see  the  mountains  of  Monibar."—  Tiu  Mohit^ 
I  in  /.  At.  Hoe,  Bm.  r.  481. 
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1672.- 

*•  Esta  provincia  cuja  port<>  agora 
Tornado  tendes,  Malab>r  se  cbama : 
Do  otUto  aatigao  os  idolos  adoro, 
Qm     por  e>tM  pftrtea  se  derrania." 

CamSet^  vii.  32. 

^7  Bniton : 

*'  This  province,  in  whoM  Ports  your  ihiiM 

have  tone 

refuge,  the  HaUlMur  by  name  is  known ; 

its  &ntic|ue  rite  odoreth  idols  vain, 
Idol-religioa  being  broadest  eovrn." 

BiBM  De  BamM  ooeun  afanost 

ttniWRalty. 

n«23.-".  .  .  Mahabar  I'irates.  .  .  ."— 
dflla  Vallf,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  121.] 

1877.— The  form  Malibar  is  uaed  in  a 
letter  from  Athanasius  Peter  III.,  "Ftetri- 

arch  of  the  Syrians  of  Antioch "  to  the 
.Marquis  of  Salisbury,  dated  Cairo,  July  18. 

MALABAR,  n.p. 

b.  This  word,  through  circumstances 
\vhicl)  have  been  fullv  elucidated  by 
Biahop  Caldwell  in  nis  Comparative 
Grammar  (2u(\  ed.  10-12),  from  which 
we  give  an  extract  l)elow,*  was  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  not  only  to  the 
language  and  people  of  the  country 
thus  mlled,  but  .iNo  to  the  Tamil 
language  and  the  people  speaking 
Tamil.  In  the  quotationa  following, 
those  ondtt  A  apply,  or  may  apply, 
to  the  proper  pooj)lo  or  language  of 
Malabar  (see  MAI.AYALAM) ;  thoee 
under  B  are  instances  of  the  misappli- 
cation to  Tamil,  a  misaj"»plii;iiti(>ii  w  nii  li 
was  general  (see  e.g,  in  Orme,iKUsim) 
<lown  to  fha  beginning  of  tne  last 
century,  and  wbien  still  holds  unong 
the  more  ignorant  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  in  S.  India  and  Ceylon. 

(A.) 

1552. — "  A  lingua  dos  Gentioa  do  Canara 
«  JUUbtrr—QuimtUia,  it  78. 

ir.72.- 

"  Leva  alguni^  Malabarea,  <juc  tomou 
For  for^Bi  das  que  o  Samorim  nmndara." 

Cam/tetf  ix.  14. 

•  "Tlic  Port>i(;u»'s»«  .  .  .  sailing  from  Malabar 
iHi  voya>;o«  of  exploration  .  .  .  madf  their  ac- 
4i<uiitit«iice  with  varioiiH  |)laoe«  on  the  eaHt««ni  or 
toromaMilel  Coast  .  .  .  aiul  fitidinp  tli<»  lanfriiape 
spoken  by  the  tiihiiit;  ainl  sf.H-fariiig  cliissi-s  on 
the  «ist«m  coast  Mlnnlar  t<>  that  sfMiknii  on  Mi>> 
WMt^Tn,  tht»y  came  U)  thp  coiu  Iumou  tii.a  it  «rks 
Identical  witli  it,  ami  callerl  it  in  fonsr.junic.'  I,\ 

the  sani"'  nani<"    v.z.  Malabar  \  rirmni- 

atanc^  which  naturally  oontirisH-d  tlie  l'ortiij;iii'>'' 
in  their  notion  of  thi'  uli  ntity  uf  tlip  [»>oi>l(' ami 
langiiaKe  of  tho  CoromaiidHl  Coast  with  tnoac  of 
Malabar  was  that  when  they  arrived  at  C^el,  in 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  (.'oroTnan'ioi  Toast  .  .  .  they 
foiiii'i  th'-  King  of  Qiiilon  (tmo  of  the  most  Im- 
portant placM  OD  the  Malabar  Ckxut)  iMidlna 


[By  Aul)ertiu  : 

"  He  takes  Kouie  Halabars  be  kept  on  board 
By  force,  of  thoM  whom  Samorin  had 

sent  .  .  ."J 

I    1682.— "Theyasked  of  the  Malabar*  which 
i  wont  with  him  wltat  he  inM? 
(tr.  by  N.  L.)  f.  87». 

1002. — "We  came  to  anchor  in  the  Roade 
of  Achen  .  .  .  where  wo  found  aixtcene  or 
utghteene  saile  of  .ship|)es  of  diuers  Nations, 
acme  Oos^niis,  S4>iiic  of  fttngnbt^  some  of 
OeUteui,  oaUed  MalabacM,  aome  Prffurs, 
and  KHne  PaUmye».'*-~Sir  J.  Laneatter,  in 
Purcfuu,  i.  153. 

1606 — In  Cfowm  ISifnodo,  ff.  2r,  3,  kc.) 
Malavmr  means  the  MatayiUtm  language. 

1549. — "Enrico  Bnrique-i,  a  Portuguese 
priest  uf  our  Society,  ;i  niun  of  excelluut 
virtue  and  gtK>d  oxaiuiilu,  who  ia  now  in 
the  Promontory  of  Comorin,  writes  and 
speaks  the  Maiahar  tongue  very  well  in- 
deed." —  Letter  of  Xtanrr,  in  Coleridge's 
/><>>,  ii.  73. 

1680.— "Whereas  it  hath  been  hitherto 
aceustomary  at  this  place  to  make  sales  and 

iUienations  of  houses  in  writing  in  the  I'ortu- 

?:ue8e,  Oentue,  and  Hallabar  languages, 
rom  which  aome  inconveniences  have  arisen. 
.  .  ,"—Ft.  m.  Geo,  Cotun.,  Sept  9.  in  Jiotu 
owl  £eerae(«,  No.  «{.  88. 

[1682.— "An  order  in  Enu'lish  Portuguoz 
(Oentue  k  Mallabar  for  the  preventing  the 
transportation  of  this  Countrey  People  and 
makeing  them  slaves  in  other  Strange 
Coantreys.  .  .  ."—PringU,  Dlani  Ft.  St. 
Oeo.f  1st  ser.  i.  87.] 

1718.— "This  place  (Tranquebar)  is  alto- 
gether inhabited  by  Malabarian  Iloathens." 
—Propn.  oftht  Ghipa  M  tke  Mattt  Pt.  t.  (Sfed 
ed.),  p.  18. 

"Two  distinct  languages  are  necoa- 

sarily  reqtn'red  ;  one  i**  the  I t  nn nfian,  com- 
moniy  called  Malabarick. '— Pt.  iii.  3:5. 

1784.--"  Magnopere  commendantcs  zcluni, 
acstudium  .MiMsioruirinruui,  <iui  lihnw  sacrani 
Kcclesiao  Cathuliuae  doctrinam,  rerumquo 
sacrarum  moniinienta  oontinentes,  pro  In. 
dorum  Christi  fidelinmeniditiono  in  lingunm 
Kalabarlcam  sen  l^muHcam  tranatuTere." 
—BrifJ  of  I'up.  rinii'id  Xfl.,  in  X„rh^rt,  ii. 
432-3.  These  words  are  adopted  from  Card. 
Toomoo'e  decree  of  1704  (see  Oid.  i.  178). 

c.  1760.  "Such  was  the  anient  xeal  of 
M.  Ziegenbalg  that  iu  lejis  than  a  ye.ir  ho 
attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the'  Bfalit- 
baiiaa  tongue.  ...  Ho  oompoeed  also  a 
WalabHaa  dictionary  of  20,000  words."— 
Oros',  i.  261. 

1782.  —  "  Les  habitans  de  to  oOte  de 
(^orumandel  aont  appeU4e  Tamomii;  les 


r<>[¥^ons    ic.oi    non)ii)cnt  impiopfeaient 


Eu 

Malabars. "— .Sonn^mf,  i.  47. 

1801.— "From  Niliseram  to  the  t  hander- 
gerry  River  no  language  is  understood  but 
the  Malabara  of  the  Coast."— T.  Mumro, 
in       L  822. 
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In  the  following  passage  the  word 
Kalaban  is  miiaj^iied  atiU  furUier, 

though  l\v  a  \mter  uaaally  moet 

accurate  and  intellif^ent : 

1810.— "The  language  spoken  at  Madras 
ia  the  Talinga,  hera  oaUsd  Iblabtn."— 

Mariit  Graham^  128. 

I860.—"  The  term  '  Halabar '  is  vwed 
throughout  the  following  papos  in  the  com- 
l>rehun.sive  scnae  in  which  it  ia  aptdied  in 
the  Singhalese  Chronicles  to  the  oomiiMlital 
invaders  of  Ceylon  ;  but  it  must  bo  observed 
that  the  adventurers  in  these  expeditions, 
who  are  s^lad  in  the  MaluxMU^^dumilof,' 
or  Tamils,  camo  not  only  ixom.  ...  *  Mala- 
Imr, '  but  also  from  all  parti  of  Am  F«ninpila 
as  far  north  as  Cuttaok  and  OliM.*'  — 
ToMoU't  Ceyi4M,  i.  3&3. 

MALABAB  CBEEFBB,  a.  iii^y- 

reia  malabaricOf  Choisy. 

[MALABAB  BAES,  s.  The  seed 
ves.s4>l.s  of  n  tree  which  Ivea  calls 

Cttilnijn  ^><illt. 

1773.—"  From  their  shape  they  are  called  j 
Maiabar-Eara,  on  aooount  of  the  resom-  j 
blance  they  bear  to  the  ears  of  the  women  ' 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  which  from  the  large  I 
slit  made  in  them  and  the  great  weight  of  | 
ornanionf  al  rinps  put  into  them,  are  rendered  ^ 
very  lanzo,  :ind  so  long  that  sometimes  they  | 
tx>uch  the  very  ubouldora.  46f>. 

MALABAB  HILL,  n.]).  This 
favourite  site  of  villas  on  Bomhay 
Island  is  .stated  by  Mr.  Whitworfch  to 
have  !i«  (quired  ito  naniu  fn)ni  the  fact 
that  thi-  Malabar  pirates,  who  haunted 
tlii.s  coast,  usi'd  to  lie  I't  luud  it. 

1674.  — "On  the  other  fide  of  the  preat 
Inlet,  t.)  the  Sea,  is  a  great  Point  abutting 
.K'  un>«t  Old  Woman's  Ialand|  and  ia  called 
Malabar  Hill  .  .  .  the  remama  of  a  atnpen- 
«loua  Patri>d.  near  a  Tank  of  Fresh  Water, 
which  the  Malabar!*  vi^iiteti  it  roaHtiy  for." 
—Fryer,  68  ttq.] 

[MALABAB  OIL,  s.  "The  aml.igu- 
<nu  term  *lblalMr  Oil'  is  applied  U) 
I  mixture  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  livers  of  several  kinds  of  fishes 
iretjueniinf?  the  Malabar  Coast  of 
India  and  the  neighl)ourh(HHl  of 
Kaiacht"— fToti,  Earn.  Diet.  v.  113. 

WAT.A^AIt  BITES.  This  v\a.s  a 
^yen  txj  certain  heathen  and 
snperstitiou.s  practices  which  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Aladura,  Oamatic,  and 
Siyaora  MiasionB  permitted  to  their 
•  onverts.  in  syiit*'  '  f  re]>eated  proliibi- 
tions  by  the  Popes,  And  though 
these  practiees  were  finally  condemned 


by  the  Legsite  Cardinal  de  Toumon 
in  1704,  they  still  subsist,  more  or  less, 
among  native  Catholic  Christians,  and 
especially  those  belougi^  to  the  ^so- 
caUad)  Goa  Churches.  Tneae  practiees- 
are  generally  alleged  to  have  arisen 
under  Father  de'  Nobili  (**Bobertus 
de  Nobilibaa"X  who  came  to  Ifodnra 
about  1608.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  aim  of  this  famous  Jesuit  was 
to  preiient  Christianity  to  the  oeople 
under  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  a  Hiiulu 
translation  I 

The  nature  of  the  practices  of  which 
we  speak'  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  particulars  of  their  nrohibi 
tion.  In  1623  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  by 
a  constitution  dated  31st  Janiuury, 
condemned  the  following: — 1.  The 
investiture  of  lirahnians  and  certain 
other  castes  with  the  sacred  thready 
through  the  agency  of  Hindu  priests^ 
and  with  Hindu  ceremonies.  For 
these  Chri.stian  cerem<>nie.s  were  to  be 
substituted ;  and  the  thread  was  to 
be  M>,arded  as  only  a  civil  l>adge. 
2.  Tlic  ornamental  use  of  .««indalwo(xl 
]uuste  was  permitted,  but  not  its 
superstitious  use,  e.g.,  in  mixture  with 
<(t\vdung  ashes,  &c.,  for  ceremonial 
purification.  3.  Bathing  as  a  cere» 
iiionial  puritication.  4.  The  ol>serv» 
a  11(6  of  easte,  and  the  refusal  of 
high-caste  Cliristians  to  mix  with  low- 
east  e  Christians  in  the  churches  was 
di.siipproved. 

The  <juarrel8  between  Capuchins 
and  Je,suit.s  later  in  the  I7th  century 
again  brought  the  Malabar  Kites  into 
notice,  and  Cai  liiial  de  Toumon  wa» 
sent  on  liis  iiiilurky  mission  to  de- 
termine these  matters  hually.  Uis 
decree  (June  23,  1704)  prohibited 
1.  A  mutilate<l  form  of  baptism,  in 
wliieh  were  omitted  certain  ceremonies 
ott'ensive  U)  Hindus,  specifically  the 
use  of  *»ah'v<i,  salf  0l  intn^tioJ  2. 
Tlie  use  of  Pagan  names.  3.  The 
Hiudui/ing  of  Christian  terms  by 
translation.  4.  Deferring  the  baptism 
of  children.  5.  Infant  marriages.  G. 
Tlie  use  of  the  Hindu  tali  (s«»e  tat.p.p.) 
7.  Hindu  usages  at  marriages.  8. 
Augury  at  marriage.*^  by  means  <tf  a 
roro-nut.  9.  The  exclusion  of  women 
from  churches  during  certain  periods. 
10.  Ceremonies  on  a  girl's  attainment 
of  puberty.  11.  Tlie  making  distinc- 
tions between  Pariahs  and  otlieiTj.  12. 
The  u^i.stauce  of  Christian  musicians 
at  heathen  ceremooiss. .  18.  The  use 
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of  cereiuouiul  wiishings  and  l)athing8. 
14.  The  use  of  cowdung-aslicM.  16. 
The  reading  and  uso  of  Hindu  looks. 

With  r^card  to  Xo.  11  it  may  be 
observed  unt  in  South  India  the 
distinction  of  caHtes  still  sultsists,  and 
the  only  Christian  Mission  in  that 
ipiarter  which  has  really  succeeded  in 
al>oliBhing  cute  is  that  of  the  Basel 
Society. 

XAIiABATEBITlI,  s.  There  can 

Im"  very  little  doubt  that  this  cLissical 
vx|K)rt  from  India  was  the  dried  leaf 
of  various  ajMities  of  Cinnaniomum, 
which  leaf  wa.s  known  in  Skt.  as 
ttniulla-pattra.  Some  who  wrol*'  wnm 
after  the  Portuguese  discoveries  took, 
perhaps  not  nnnatnrally,  the  pOn  or 
Wt el-leaf  for  the  malabafhnim  of  the 
ancients ;  and  this  wa.s  maintained  by 
Di»an  Vincent  in  his  well-known  work 
on  the  Commerce  and  Navu/ation  of 
the  AucimlHy  justifviiiu'  tliis  in  \mrt 
by  the  At.  name  of  the  l>etel,  tambul^ 
which  is  taken  from  Skt.  iOmbSla^ 
V>etel  ;  fambnUi-pattrit^  Ix'tel-lcaf.  The 
tauuila-paXtra^  however,  the  imxluce  of 
certain  wild  spp.  of  Cinnaniomum, 
obtained  both  in  the  hilU  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  in  the  fon-sts  of  Sotithern 
ludia,  is  still  valued  in  ludia  as  a 
medicine  and  aromatic,  thongh  in  no 
su'^li  derpce  u.^  in  ancient  times,  and  it 
ia  usually  known  in  domestic  eeononjy 
as  tejpat,  or  corruntly  tt:.pd4,  i.e. 
'pungent  leaf.'  The  lejif  was  in  the 
Arable  Materia  Medira  undt-r  the  name 
of  midJiaj  OT  tddJutjl  Himil^s^  was  till 
recently  in  the  English  Pharmacopeia 

OS  Folium  indinnn,  whieh  will  still  be 
found  in  Italian  drug-shops.  The 
niatter  is  treated,  with  his  usual 
lucidity  and  abundance  of  local  know- 
ledge, in  the  CnUoqnim  of  OarciH  de 
Orta^  of  which  we  give  a  short  extract. 
This  was  OTideptly  unknown  to  Dean 
Vincent,  as  he  re|M'at,s  the  very  errors 
which  Garcia  dissipates.  Garcia  also 
notes  that  confusion  of  Malahaihnim 
and  Foliu/m  indicum  with  spikenard, 
wbieli  is  tnieeiiltle  in  Plinv  as  well  as 
among  the  Arab  pbarnia<  ologist.s. 
The  andento  did  no  doubt  apply  the 
name  Mnlahathmm  tf)  soine  other 
suhatance,  an  unguent  or  solid  extract. 
Rheede,  we  may  notice,  mentions  that 
in  his  time  in  Malabflur,  oils  in  high 
medical  estimation  were  made  from 
both  leaves  and  root  of  the  "  wild 
ciniia]noii''of  that  ooast,  and  that  from 


the  root  of  the  same  tree  a  camphor 
was  extracted,  having  several  of  the 

properties  of  real  camphor  and  more 
fragrance.  (See  a  note  by  one  of  the 
present  writers  in  CbtJbay,  &e.,  pp. 

cxlv.-xlvi.)  Tlie  name  (.'tiiymmwi  is 
properly  confined  to  the  tree  of  Ceylon 
(0.  Zeylanienm).  The  other  OuMMh 
vwma  are  pro])erlv  (Aisna  hurks.  [See 
IVaU.  JScon.  Did.  ii.  317  seqq.] 

r.  A.n.  60. — "  yia\d^a$f>oy  tvioi  iToXdfi- 
fidpovaiP  elvai  rrjt  '\fSiK7js  vdpbov  0e\Xoy, 
rXor^mtroi  i'lrd  rrit  icetrd  -f^y  diffiijy,  ifu^- 
ptiait  .  .  .  fdtov  yap  im  yivot  ^vbiuvw  iir 
TMt  '\yiiK6i%  riXfioffi,  ^i/XXor  i»  ^ximfx^- 
/UPvOfari." — DioacoricUj,  Mat.  Med.  i.  11. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "We  are  beholden  to  Syria 
for  Malabuthrum.  This  is  a  tree  that 
hoiiroth  leaves  mlled  up  round  to^rother, 
and  soomiog  to  the  oie  withered.  Out  of 
which  there  is  drawn  and  preaeed  an  OOa 
for  |)erfura6rt  to  om.  .  .  .  And  yet  thero 
cominetb  a  better  Wnd  thereof  fnmi  India. 
.  .  .  The  rellish  thcTr,.f  n  i^ht  to  rosmnU'o 
NarduA  at  the  tongue  eiul.  The  perfume 
or  smell  that  .  .  .  the  leafo  yoeldeth  when 
it  is  boiled  in  wioe,  paaseth  all  othera.  li 
is  straunge  and  monstrous  which  is  observMl 
in  the  price ;  for  it  liath  risen  from  CD* 
(looier  to  three  huudred  a  pcmnd."-— P/uiy, 
xii.  28,  in  PA.  SoUand, 

c.  A.D.  90.  —  ".  .  .  (letting  rid  of  the 
filirous  imrts,  they  tiiko  the  Iwivcs  and 
double  them  up  into  little  balls,  which  they 
stitoh  through  with  the  fibres  of  the  withes. 
And  these  they  divide  into  three  efauses. 
.  .  .  And  thus  oripinafo  the  three  qualities 
"f  Malabathrum,  which  the  i)e<>ple  who 
have  pro|>arod  thorn  carry  U)  India  for  sale." 
— J'rriplM,  near  the  end.  [Also  see  I'uU, 
huro.  (Jilt,  River  qf  OoUm  TSaad,  ed.  1888, 
p.  s-.^.i 

1563. — "It.  I  remember  well  that  in 
speaking  of  betel  you  told  me  that  it  wan 
not  folintm  imAitt  a  pieoe  of  information 
of  RTeat  vahie  to  me;  for  the  phynicians 

who  put  thcmsclvi  -J  forward  as  having 
lojirned  much  from  thtj.se  iK»rt.H,  assort  that 
they  arc  the  flame;  and  what  is  more,  the 
modern  whteis  .  .  .  call  betel  in  their 
works  temintl,  and  say  that  the  Moors  give 
it  this  name.  .  .  . 

*'  O.  That  the  two  tbing.i  are  ditTeront  as 
I  told  you  is  clear,  for  Avicenna  treatn  them 
in  two  different  chapters*  tix.,  in  259,  which 
treats  of  fotittm  indm,  and  in  707,  which 
treats  of  tdtiiliuf  .  .  .  .'iiid  tho  r'nfi'nn  imfu  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Tamalapatra.  which 
the  (Jrcek.-^  and  l^atins  corrujited  into 
Malabathmm,  "  <^c. — (un-rin,  (T.  ".<.'>'•,  96. 

c.  1690. — "Hoc  Tombul  sen  .Siiiuni,  licet 
vulgatissimum  in  India  .«it  folium,  distin- 
^uendom  est  a  Fofio  Indo  iteu  Halabathro, 
Arabttnis  Cad*gi  Hindi,  in  Pharmocoitooia, 
et  India,  Tamnfa-p<itra  et  fo/io  Indo  dicto, 
.  .  .  A  nostni  autem  natione  intollcxi 
Malabathrum  nihil  aliud  c^so  quam  folium 
canellae,  sen  cinnamomi  sylvestris." — Runt- 
pkinit  837. 
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e.  1760.—" .  .  .  quand  Van  oooMhn  que 

los  Indieiis  appellent  notre  fettQIt  Indienne 
tain&lApfttnt  on  croit  d'aperceroir  que  lo 
mot  Orec  /laXd/Sarpov  en  a  et^  anciennement 
dl6lvr4."—{l>{drrot)  KncHclopkHr,  xx.  846. 

1887.  —  (Kalatroon  is  given  in  Arabic 
works  of  Materia  Medioa  as  the  Greek  of 
iSSflUaf,  and  la;  and  (q'-imU  as  the  Hindi 
synonymes).  "By  the  latter  namea  may 
bo  obtiiiued  every wht-ro  in  the  iMizara  of 
India,  the  leavas  of  iJtnn.  Taiiuila  and  of 
t\HH.  alb:j1»nim"—Royl«t  Bam>f  o»  Antiq. 
^  Hindoo  Medicine,  85. 

MALAOOA,  nip.   The  city  which 

gives  lis  name  to  the  Peninsula  and 
tlie  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  which  was 
the  seat  of  a  cousiderable  Malay  mon- 
archy till  its  capture  by  the  Portugu* 
xindiT  I)'AllHH|uer(pH'  in  If)!!.  One 
naturally  suppo^eii  souie  elyiuoluKical 
connection  between  Jlfafoy  and  MMoeca. 
And  such  a  connection  ia  pat  forward 
hy  I)e  Rirros  and  D'Allioquerque  (see 
below,  and  also  nndi  i  MALAY).  The 
latter  also  mentions  an  alternative  \ 
suggestion  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  city,  which  evidently'  refers  to 
the  Ar.  muldkdt,  *a  meeting.'  This 
laat,  though  it  appears  also  in  the 
Sijara  Mnhnju,  may  oe  totally  rejected. 
Crawfurd  is  ]>oHitive  that  the  place 
was  called  from  tlie  word  ♦rniioAai,  the 
Malay  name  of  the  Phyllinitlni.<  emhlira, 
or  emblic  Myrobalan  (u.v.),  "a  ti-ee 
aaid  to  be  abundant  in  that  locality" ; 
and  this,  it  will  be  seen  l>elow,  is  given 
bv  (Jodinho  de  Eredia  as  the  ety- 
mology. Mahkn  again  setMus  to  be  a 
corruption  of  tlu-  Skt.  aini'i]:<t,  from 
*acid.'  [Mr.  Skiat  writes: 
"There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  Craw- 
ford is  rights,  and  that  the  place  was 
named  from  the  tree.  The  suggested 
connection  lietwcen  MaUiifu  and  Mn-  ! 
Uika  ap]>ears  iiii])ossiltle  to  me,  and, 
I  think,  would  do  .s<j  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  liwsof  the  language. 
1  have  seen  the  Alaidku  tree  my  .self 
and  eaten  its  fruit.  Bidl^  in  his 
Botanical  Lists  has  lakn-Uika  and  ma- 
lakn  which  he  identities  as  Phyllanlhus 
emhlira,  L.  and  P.  pedinatu*  Hooker 
{Hui>horh)ar>ii>).  The  two  species  are 
hardly  distinc  t,  but  the  latter  is  tin- 
commoner  form.  The  fact  is  tliat  tiie 
place,  as  is  80  often  the  case  among 
the  Malays,  nuist  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  Sungei  Malaka,  or  Malaka 
River."] 

1416.— "Tbsre  was  no  King  but  only  a 
diief,  the  conntry  bslooging  to  Siun.  .  .  . 


In  the  year  1409,  the  imperial  envoy  Cbenff 

Ho  brou^jht  an  onler  from  the  emperor  and 
ffiive  to  the  chief  two  silver  seals,  ...  he 
erected  a  stone  ami  nii'^ed  the  j'laco  to  a 
city,  after  which  the  land  was  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Mahwca  (Jfos-lo-fa).  ...  Tin 
is  foiind  in  the  mountains  ...  it  is  cast 
into  sniuU  blocks  weighing  1  cntti  8  taels  .  .  . 
ten  pieces  are  iMiund  to^^ether  with  rattiiu 
and  form  a  small  bundle,  whilst  40  pieces 
make  a  \»,tfO  bundle.  In  all  their  trading 
.  .  .  thoy  use  these  pieces  of  tin  instead 
of  money.  —C%t»«ie  Annal*,  in  Oroenveldt, 
p.  128. 

1498.— "Melequa  ...  is  40  days  from 
Quulecut  with  a  fair  wind  .  .  .  hence  pro- 
ceoda  all  the  clove,  and  it  in  worth  tin  r.  9 
cnisadoa  for  a  bahar  (q.v.),  and  likewise 
nutmeg  other  9  crusados  the  bahar ;  and 
there  is  much  porcelain  and  much  silk,  and 
much  tin,  of  which  thoy  make  money,  but 
the  money  is  of  largo  aize  and  littif  value, 
so  that  it  takes  3  farazalas  (see  Frazala) 
of  it  to  make  a  crusado.  Here  too  are  manv 
large  parrots  all  red  like  fire." — Rotdro  d* 
V.  da  aama,  110-111. 

1510.— "When  we  had  arrived  at  the  dtf 

of  Melacha,  we  were  ijnniediately  presented 
!  to  the  Sultan,  who  is  ii  .Moor  ...  I  l>elieve 
that  more  ships  arrive  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  .  .  .** —  Varthema, 
224. 

l.'ill.  "This  Paremi^ura  ^ravo  the  name 
of  M§l«<>n  to  the  new  colony,  l>ecause  in 
the  language  of  Java,  when  a  man  of  Fklim- 
hilo  floes  away  they  call  him  Malayo.  .  .  . 
Others  say  that  it  was  called  Malaca  becaoM 
of  tlie  uunilKjr  of  )KH>p!c  wh<»  came  there 
from  one  part  and  the  other  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  for  the  word  Mtdnea  also 
signifies  to  mfet.  ...  Of  these  two  opmiona 
let  each  one  accept  that  whioh  he  thinks 
t^i  Vk)  the  l>e8t,  for  this  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter." — (JomwtaUuria  qf  Alboqnerqutf  K.T. 
by  Biveh,  iiL  76-77. 

1516.  '  The  said  Kin^Mlom  of  Aiisymo 
(see  Biani)  throws  out  a  great  point  of  land 
mto  the  sea,  wrfaioh  makes  there  a  cape, 
wliorc  the  sea  returns  again  towards  China 
I  to  the  ii.-rth  ;  in  this  promontory  is  a  ntall 
kiniftloin  in  which  there  is  a  laige  dty 
ciiUod  Malaca."— ^^"'/fwwi,  191. 

1553. — "A  son  of  Paraini.-^ini  called  Xa- 
<}uem  Darxa,  {i.f.  SU-and<ir  S/tdh)  ...  to 
form  the  town  of  Malaoa,  to  which  ho  gave 
that  name  in  memory  of  the  banishment  of 
his  father,  because  in  his  vernacular  tongtie 
(Javanese)  this  was  as  much  as  to  say  'ban* 
ished,'  and  hence  the  people  am  OsUod 
MalaiOS."— ii<»r;-'</,  II.  vi.  1. 

,,  "That  which  ho  (AUxxiuenjuo) 
rc^'retted  most  of  all  that  was  lost  on  that 
vessel,  was  two  lions  oait  in  iron,  a  tinrt-rate 
work,  and  moat  natural,  whidi  the  King  of 
China  had  sent  to  thf  Kins'  nf  Halaca,  and 
which  King  Mahanied  had  kept,  as  an  honour- 
able possession,  at  the  gate  of  his  Palace, 
whence  AiTonso  AlboqnsK|ve  eerried  them 
off,  as  the  principal  iiMB  ef  lus  tarlom^  on 
the  septttie  of  the  dty.**— iMC  IL  viL  1. 
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1672.— 

*'  Nuin  tu  menos  fiigir  lodonts  desto 
Pofltoi^ue  rico,  o  postoque  aHsoatada 
lit  no  gremio  dft  Aurora,  onde  n>tnwt«, 
OpaleDta  Malaca  nomooda ! 
AMettas  venenosas,  que  fizeste, 
0«  crises,  com  (jue  j'li  to  vcjo  annadai 
Malflioe  nomoraidoii,  Jaos  valcntos, 
Tbdos  Uaia  ao  Lwo  obedientes. " 

OamSe$,  x.  44. 

By  Burton : 

•*  Nor  limit  thoa  '«»pe  the  feta  to  fdl  his 

prize, 

albeit  so  wo.ilthy,  and  so  stn)npf  thy  silo 
there  on  Aurora '«  iMxsoni,  whence  thy  rise, 
thou  Home  of  Opuleoce,  Malaoca  bight ! 
TIm  pojaooad  arroiri  wldoh  thine  art 
sa|^ei»^ 

the  Krues  thintinff,  as  I  see,  for  fight, 
til'  enamoured  lulay-nen,  the  Javan 

all  of  the  Luian  ahan  heoocae  the  ilavee." 

1612.  — "The  Aralw  call  it  Mahihit,  frt)m 
ouUectiog  all  merchants." — S\fara  Malatfv, 
in  /.  Imd,  Arth.  SS2L 

1613.  —  "Malaca  sipnificn  MlrahrJn 
fmeta  do  hua  arvure,  plautada  uu  luagu  de 
hum  ribeiro  chamado  Aeriele." — ClnluMe  de 
Mrtdia,  f .  4. 

MALADOO,  s.  Oiirhm  maladaa  is 
an  article  in  tlie  Anglo- Indian  nienn. 
It  looks  like  a  corruption  from  the 
Fkvnch  cuin'fM,  but  of  whatY  [Mala- 
doo  oT-Manadoo^  a  lady  informs  me,  is 
cold  meat,  such  a.s  chicken  or  mutton, 
ent  into  dices,  or  pounded  np  and 
re-cooked  in  Ijatter.  The  Port,  malhadot 
*beaten-np,'  ha.s  Ix^en  .suppi'sted  as  a 
possible  origin  for  the  wonl.J 

MALAY,  n.p.  Thi.s  is  in  tlie 
Malay  language  an  adjective,  Maldyu; 
thna  omng  MaldyUy  *a  Malay';  idna 
Udnah]  Maldyn,  'the  Malay  country'  ; 
hahtUii  [hhd9a]  McUdyu,  'the  Malay 
lai^uage.' 

In  Javanese  the  word  maldyu  aigni- 
fies  'to  run  away,*  and  the  proper 
name  has  traditionally  been  derived 
horn  thiOi  in  reference  to  the  all^^ 
foundation  of  Malacca  by  Javanese 
fugitives  ;  but  we  can  hardly  attach 
importance  to  thi.s.  It  may  be  worthy 
at  least  of  oonsideration  whether  the 
name  was  not  of  foreign,  i.f.  of  S. 
Indian  origin,  and  connected  with  the 
MtUa^  of  rae  Peninsnla  (see  nnder 
ItALABAR).  [Mr.  Skeat  writer  :  "The 
tradition  given  me  hy  .lavanese  in  the 
Malay  States  wa.s  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  Javanese  refugees,  who 
pef>pled  the  S.  of  Sumatra.  Whatever 
be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
•  it  is  mtMta»  that  it  atattad  ito'  life- 
3h 


history  as  a  river-name  in  the  S.  of 
Sumatra,  and  thence  became  applied 

tr»  till'  distoict  through  which  the 
river  ran,  and  ao  to  the  people  who 
lived  there ;  after  which  it  sprejid 
with  the  Malay  dialect  until  it  in- 
cludefl  not  only  many  allied,  but  also 
munv  foreign,  tribes ;  all  Maluy- 
speaking  tribes  being  eventually  called 
Malays  without  regard  to  racial  origin. 
A  most  im}H>rtant  passage  in  this  con> 
nection  is  to  l)e  found  in  Leyden's  Tr. 
of  thii  'Mahy  AnnoU*  (USIX  p.  80^ 
in  which  direct  reference  to  such  a 
river  is  made:  *  There  is  a  country 
in  the  land  of  AndaUa  named  Famf- 
embang,  which  is  at  pre,s«;nt  denomin- 
ated Palembang,  the  raja  of  which  was 
denominated  Damang  Leltar  Dawn 
(chiaftain  Broad -leaf),  who  derived  hia 
origin  from  Raja  Sulan  (Chulan  I), 
whose  great-grandson  he  was.  The 
name  of  its  river  Muartatang,  into 
which  falls  another  river  named 
Suugey  Malayu,  near  the  source  of 
whicn  is  a  mountain  named  the 
mountain  Sagantang  Maha  Mim.' 
Here  Palembang  is  the  name  of  a 
well-known  Sumalran  State,  often  de- 
scribed as  the  original  home  of  the 
Malay  race.  In  standard  Malay  *Da- 
mang  Ltbar  Dawn'  would  be  *I)imaing 
Ltbar  Daun.*  Baja  Chulan  is  prob- 
ably some  mythical  Indian  king,  the 
atorv  l>eing  evidently  derived  from 
Indian  traaitions.  ' Muartatang' may 
be  a  mistake  for  Muar  Tenangy  which 
i.s  a  ]>lace  one  licanl  nf  in  the  Penin- 
sula, though  I  do  nut  know  for  certain 
where  it  is.  *8ungey  Malayn' dmply 
means  'River  Malayu.'  'Sagantang 
Maha  Mini'  is,  I  think,  a  mi.stake  for 
Sa-yuntang  Maha  Aliru,,  which  is  the 
name  used  in  the  Peninsula  for  the 
sacred  central  mountain  nf  the  world 
on  which  the  episode  related  in  the 
Annah  ooenrred"  (see  Skeat,  Malay 
MagiCy  p.  2).] 

It  is  a  remarkable  circum.stance, 
which  lia.s  Iteen  noted  by  Crawfurd, 
that  a  name  which  appears  on 
Ptolemy's  Tallies  as  on  the  coast  of 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  which 
most  be  looked  somewhere  about 
Manlmain,  is  MaXcot;  KwXoi',  worda 
which  in  Javanese  {Maldyu-Knlon) 
would  signify  "Malays  of  the  We.st." 
After  this  the  next  (]>ossible)  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  literature  is  in  the 
Geoarapky  of  £drisi,  who  describes 
IfoMt  as  a  great  island  in  the  eastern 
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8ea&  or  rather  as  occupy  ins  the  }M>aitiou 
ofuie Ltmnma  of  Mr.  Sclater,  for  (in 
partial  accommoclation  tn  the  Ptole- 
maic theory  of  the  Indian  Sea)  it 
stretched  eastward  nearly  from  the 
coast  of  Zinj,  of  Eastern  Africa,  to 
the  vicinity  of  riiiiia.  Thus  it  must 
be  uncertain  without  further  accounts 
vhedier  it  u  an  admnlntttion  of  the 
great  Malay  islands  (as  is  mi  the  whole 
probable)  or  of  the  Island  of  the  Mala- 
gashes  (MadagascarX  if  it  IB  dtlier. 
We  then  come  to  Mamt  Polo»  and 
after  him  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
mention  of  the  Malay  name  till  the 
Portuguese  entered  tne  seas  of  the 
Aichipelago. 

[A.©.  690.  Mr.  Sktat  notes:  "I  T«ing 
■peaks  of  thti  'Molo-yu  country,'  i,e.  the 
^Gfltriet  W.  or  N.W.  of  Falembsag  in 
Sumatra."] 

c.  1150.—"  The  lale  of  Kalai  i«  very  jrreat. 
.  .  .  The  people  devote  theinsolveH  to  very 
protitablo  trade  ;  aud  there  are  found  hero 
elephantfl,  rhinooeroaes,  and  yutooB  aru- 
matics  and  apioee,  such  as  cloven  dntiamon, 
nard  .  .  .  and  nutmeg.  In  the  monntainf 
are  mintH  of  po'.ri.  of  oxcollent  quality  .  .  . 
the  people  alau  have  wiadmills." — Juln$i,  by 
Jitubtrt^i.  946. 

c.  1273.  — A  rhinc<<c  tidtico  recorfl<  under 
this  year  that  trjbm^  waa  sunt  from  Sunn 
to  the  Emperor.  "The  Siamese  had  loii^ 
been  at  war  with  the  Maliyi.  or  MaUarh. 
hut  both  natkNM  laid  aside  their  feud  and 
."ubmitted  to  China."  Notice  by  Sir  T. 
Wade,  in  Bowring't  Siait^,  i.  72. 

0;  1292.— "You  come  to  an  Inland  wbioh 
forms  H  kingdom,  nnd  ia  called  Malailir. 
Tho  jK'ople  have  a  kinp  of  their  o¥rn,  and 
a  peculi:tr  lantiiuiire .  Tlio  city  is  a  fine  iind 
nohlo  one,  and  there  is  a  f^reat  trade  airrie«l 
'on  there.  All  kinds  of  spicery  are  to  be 
fuund  there." — Marco  /'ufu,  Hk.  iii.  ch.  8. 

c,  1539. — .  .  tis  .Hotm  a.H  he  had  de- 
livered to  him  the  letter,  it  wa.<<  tninsluted 
into  the  PwiMgai  out  of  the  Malann  tongue 
wbei^n  it  was  written.**— /Vii«o,E.T.  p.  16. 

1S48.  "...  liaving  made  a  breacli  in 
the  wall  twelve  fathom  wide,  he  assaulted 
it  with  10,000  rtfangen,  Turkt,  Abyuim. 
Moors.     Matanarejt,    AckemSf    J«U$,  and 

HalayoB."— p-  279. 

1668.— "And  HO  these  Ocntilea  Hke  the 
Moon  who  inhabit  the  Ma-eoaeti  of  the 
Island  (Siimatm),  although  they  hare  each 

their  j't-rnliiir  lunjrua^e.  alm«).«it  all  cnn 
■peak  the  Malay  of  Malacca  as  being  the 
moit  general  langoag*  oC  thosa  parte."— 

fiarrot,  III.  v.  1 . 

,  „  "Kvcrything  with  them  is  to  be 
agentleman  ;  nnd  this  has  such  jirevalence  in 
thoee  parts  that  yuu  will  never  find  a  native 
Halajt  however  poor  he  may  be,  who  will 
^tethis  hand  to  lift  a  thing  of  his  own  or 
luiybody  else's  ;  every  service  must  be  done 
by  davea."— iM(.  II.  vi.  1. 


1610. — "1  cannot  imagine  what  the  Hoi- 
landers  meane,  to  suffer  these  Malayilans, 
CVUaMMMU  and  Moont  of  these  countries, 
and  to  aanst  them  In  their  free  trade  tborow 

nil  tho  Indifx,  and  forbid  it  their  owne 
seriuints,  countrymen,  and  Brethern,  upon 
jKune  of  death  and  losse  of  goods." — rder 
WHliammm  Flora,  in  I'tirrhas,  i.  321. 

[Mr.  Skeat  \vrit»is :  "Tho  word 
Malaya  is  now  often  api)lied  by 
English  writers  to  the  Peninsula  as  a 
whole,  and  from  this  the  tiiiii  Ma- 
laysia as  a  term  of  wider  aupiicatiou 
(i.f.  to  the  Archi})el.i<,'o)  nafl  been 
rdiiu'd  (see  quotation  ot  1610  above). 
Tlie  former  is  very  frecpiently  mis- 
written  by  English  writers  aa  '  MnUiy^' 
a  bwbansm  which  has  even  found 
place  on  titl<-page  of  a  book — 
'Travel  ami  Sport  in  Burnui,  Siam 
and  Malay,  by  John  Bradley,  London, 
1870.*") 

MALAYALAM.  This  is  tlie  name 
ap]>lied  to   one  of  the  cultiyated 

Dravidian  languages,  the  closest  in  its 
relation  Ui  the  Tamil.  It  ia  spoken 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Ohants  (or  Maldya 
mountains),  from  tlie  Chandraciri 
River  on  the  North,  near  Mangalore 
(entering  the  sea  in  12°  29^,  beyond 
which  tJie  language  i.s,  for  a  limited 
di.stance,  ThIu,  and  then  (Jauarese,  to 
Trevandrum  on  the  South  (lat  8*  89^^ 
where  Tamil  begins  to  supersede  it. 
Tamil,  liowever,  also  intertwines  with 
Malayalam  all  along  Malabar.  The 
term  MalayiUm,  properly  applies  to 
territory,  not  language,  and  might  l>e 
rendered  "Mountain  legion"  [See 
under  yAT-Anaitj  and  Logati,  Man.  of 
Malabar,  L  90.] 

MALDIVES,  MALDIVE  ISLDS., 
n.p.   The  proper  form  of  this  name 

api>ear8  to  be  Male-diva;  not,  as  the 
estimable  Garcia  de  Orta  a&y&,  N€Ut- 
diva ;  whilst  the  etymology  which  he 
gives  is  certainly  wrong,  nard  as  it 
may  be  to  say  wlmt  is  tiie  riu'lit  one. 
The  people  of  the  iahiuds  iormerly 
designated  themselves  and  their 
(ountry  by  a  form  of  the  word 
for  'islan({'  which  we  have  in  the 
Skt  dvipa  and  the  Pkli  dMpo.  We  find 
this  reflected  in  the  Divi  of  Ammianus, 
and  in  the  Dim  and  /^ifta-jat  (Pers. 
plural)  of  old  Arab  geographers,  whilst 
it  anrvives  in  letters  of  the  IBth 
centniy  addrssicd   to  the  Ceyloa 
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iiovernment  (Dvitch)  by  the  Sultaii 
of  the  Isles,  who  calls  his  kingdom 
DivAi  Rajji^y  and  his  people  IHvehe 
inihun.  Something  like  the  inodern 
form  hr8t  appears  iu  Ibn  Bututa.  He, 
it  will  be  aeen,  in  hia  adminble 
account  of  these  islands,  calls  them, 
as  it  were,  AfoAcU-dives,  and  says 
they  were  so  called  from  the  chief 
group  Miihaly  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan,  indicating  a  coniuntion 
with  Mahalf  'a  mluce.'  Tliis  I'urm  of 
the  luune  looks  tike  a  foreign  *  striving 
after  nu-anin^'.'  But  Pyrard  de  Laval, 
the  author  uf  the  most  com]>lete 
account  in  existence,  also  says  that  the 
name  of  the  islands  was  taken  from 
Mai/,  that  MM  wliicli  the  King  rcsidi-d. 
Bishop  CaldwuU  lias  suggested  that 
these  ulands  were  the  iImmi^  or  islandu, 
of  Mitl/,  as  Miihhlr  (see  MALABAR) 
was  the  coast-tract  or  continent,  of 
MaU.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible 
that  the  true  etymologj-  was  from 
rnifld,  '  a  garlan'l  or  neck  lace,*  of  which 
their  coutiguration  is  highlv  suggestive. 
{The  Madras  OUm,  gives  ^talayaL  mdl^ 
'black,'  and  dv'ipn,  'island,'  from  the 
dark  soil.  Fur  a  full  account  uf  earlv 
notices  of  the  Maldives,  see  Mr.  Gray^i 
note  on  Piinin!  Lavnl^  Hak.  8oc  ii 
423  ffqq.^  Milburn  (Or.  Cmnminnre^  i. 
335)  says :  "  This  island  was  (these 
islands  were)  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  IflO?."  Let  us  aee ! 

A.D.  362.  —  "  Tx^e.itiones  untHfiuo  solito 
ocioH  concurrel«int  ;  hinc  Trnnstigritanis 
pacem  obnecrantibua  et  Anneniis,  inde 
aataonibas  Indicia  certatam  cum  duniii  opti- 
mates  nfttontibus  sate  tampiuL  ab  tuquo 
IHvis  et8ersBdivii.'*---i4«MiMikif4u«eUMtH, 
xxii.  3. 

e.  545.— <•  And  round  about  it  [Sidediha 

or  Taprolxtiif,  i.'.  C'oylnn)  thoro  arc  a  nuuiber 
«»f  Hinall  islands,  in  aiU  of  whieh  you  find 
fresh  wntor  and  c«KO-nut«,  And  tha-^o  arc 
almost  all  set  dose  to  one  another."— 
Co$$nttMy  in  CkUhtof^  ke.,  elxxriL 

851.  —  "  notween  this  Soa  ((jf  llorkand) 
and  the  Sea  called  Laravi  there  a  great 
nomber  of  ides  ;  their  number,  indeed,  it  is 
said,  amoiuitA  to  1,900  ;  .  .  .  the  distance 
from  island  to  island  is  2,  3,  or  4  yiara-wngR. 
They  are  all  inhabited,  and  all  produce 
•«.MK;o-palm».  .  .  .  The  last  of  thene  islands 
is  Serendlb,  in  the  Sea  of  Horkand  :  it  i.n 
the  ohief  of  all ;  they  give  the  islands  the 
name  of  IMbaJtt"  (i.e.  IMai).—RflattoH, 
Jke.,  tr.  by  Rrinaud^  i.  4>5. 

o.  1090.—"  The  speoial  name  of  Diva  is 
gffven  to  Islands  whidi  are  fonned  in  the 

sea,  and  which  appear  above  water  in  the 
form  of  aooumulataons  of  sand ;  these  sands 
«ODtiBiia]ly  augment,  aiweed,  and  nnlte^ 


till  they  present  a  firm  aspect  .  .  .  these 
islands  are  divided  into  two  cla-sse-s,  ao- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  Htaple  product. 
Those  of  one  clasM  nro  called  ulrtL-KiUah 
(or  the  Cowry  Divutis),  liceausoof  tliucowriea 
which  are  gathered   from  c<x:o  -  branchea 

Elanted  in  the  sea.  The  others  are  called 
•iTa-A'ttH/»ar,  from  the  word  kanlmr  (see 
COIB),  which  is  the  name  of  the  twine  made 
fr"in  c<x'<)-fil»res,  with  which  ves.«icls  are 
■stitched. "—..4  t-BirAn i,  inReimndj  Fmjmetis, 

1150. — Soo  also  Kdrinl,  in  Jaiil»crt's  Transl. 
i.  63.  But  the  translator  prints  a  bad 
reading,  HaKSUkM,  for  Kbejli 

c.  1343.  —  "Ten  days  after  t-mUirking  at 
Calocut  we  arrived  at  the  Islands  called 
Dhibat-al-KahaL  .  .  .  These  islands  are 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  World  ; 
there  are  some  2000  of  them.  CTrou|>s  of  a 
hundred,  or  not  quito  >  many,  of  these 
islands  are  found  clustered  into  a  ring,  and 
each  olnster  has  an  entrance  like  a  harbour* 
moath,  and  it  is  only  there  that  ships  can 
enter.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  trees  that  grow  on 
thc-^o  isl.mds  are  coco- juihns.  .  .  .  liicy  are 
divided  into  regions  or  groups  .  .  .  amonff 
whidi  are  distinguished  ...  8**  Mmhf^ 
the  gronp  which  gives  a  name  to  the  whole, 
and  whict)  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultans." 
— Ifm  /ttttutii,  iv.  110  srtfff. 

1442. — Abdurrazzak  also  calls  them  "the 
isles  of  DiyarMalial."~In  Aof.  et  Kxu. 

xiv.  429. 

150S.-"Bttt  Dom  Vaaoe  ...  aaid  that 
things  must  go  on  as  they  were  to  India, 

and  there  he  would  inquire  into  the  truth. 
And  so  arri\ing  in  the  (Julf  (yoljdo)  whore 
the  storm  befef  them,  all  wore  separated, 
and  that  vessel  which  stoered  bedhr,  parted 
comftany  with  the  fleet,  and  foona  itself  at 
one  of  the  first  islands  of  Maldiya,  at  which 
they  stopi>eci  some  days  enjoying  themselves. 
For  the  Island  abounded  in  provisions,  and 
the  men  indulged  to  exoem  u  eatiiMf  ooooe, 
and  fish,  ana  in  drinUng  bad  mgaant 
water,  and  in  disorders  with  WOOMO }  eo 
that  many  died." — iUtrrtOy  i.  347. 

[1512.—**  Maftunede  Ma(;ay  with  two  ships 
put  into  the  MaldlTe  islands  (ilhas  de 
naldiTa}." — Afbtitjiiertpu,  Curtat,  p.  30.] 

1563.— *♦  J?.  Tliough  it  be  somewhat  to 
interrupt  the  business  in  hand,— why  is  that 
chain  of  islands  called  '  Islands  of  KaldiTa '  If 

'  o.  In  this  matter  of  the  noroenoktnre 
of  lands  and  seas  and  kingdoms,  many  of 
our  people  make  genit  mistakes  even  in 
regard  to  our  own  lands  ;  how  then  can  you 
exjxjct  that  one  can  give  you  the  rationale 
of  etymologies  of  names  in  foreign  tongues  f 
But,  nevertheless,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  heard  say.  And  that  is  that  the  rl^ht 
name  is  not  luJdiya,  but  XuMim  ;  for  nafe 
in  Malatiar  means  'four,' and  diia  'island^' 
so  that  in  the  Malabar  tongue  the  name  is 
as  much  as  to  say  *  Four  lales.'  .  .  .  And  in 
the  same  way  we  call  a  certain  Uaad  tiiat 
Is  12  leagues  from  Ooa  Angt-dim  (see 
ANCHEDIVA),  because  there  are  five  in 
the  groups  and  ao  the  name  in  Malabar 
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means  'Five  IsIo«,'  for  attge  in  '  Hve.'  Hut 
thoM  dorivatioDit  rest  on  oommoD  report,  I 
don't  detail  them  to  yon  as  demonctrable 
UMtB.**— Garcia,  CMtoquiot,  f.  11. 

ir.72.--N..s  iii.u.  de  MikUm"  (Bm 
COCO-DEMER.) 

c.  1610. — *'Ce  Koyautnu  en  lour  ian^^ngo 
•'•ppelle  t^M^i^r<lffu^,  Royauiuo  do  MaM,  ut 
dea  autre*  peoples  do  I'lnde  il  a'anpolle 
lIal^-divar,etlMpeuple8diaet  .  .  .  L'I.mIo 
principale,  oomme  j'ay  dit,  s'apptcHo  Hal^, 
qui  donne  le  nom  Ik  tout  le  reate  do.s  nutru.'^ ; 
cjir  lo  mot  Diuea  sijrnifie  vn  nombro  do  potitos 
uiles  aLm»aa6ea."—J'urard  de  LavaL  i.  63.  68, 
ed.l679.  (Hkk.  See.  i.  8S,  177.] 

1683.  —  "  Mr.  Beard  sent  up  his  Couriea, 
which  he  had  received  from  ye  Mauldiras, 
to  be  put  off  and  passed  by  Mr.  CharutH  k 
at  Oa88ainbaiar.".>i7a^ei^  XHoiy,  Oct.  2; 
\Bak.  8oe.  i.  122). 

MALUM,  s.  In  a  ship  witli 
finglish  otticen  and  native  crew,  the 
mate  ia  called  mShm  tdhSb.  The  word 
Ls  Ar.  mit'otftfiif  literally  'the  In- 
structor,' and  is  properly  api)lied  to 
the  pilot  or  .s,iiliiig-iiixstcr.  Tlie  word 
may  l)e  comfKired,  thus  uwd,  with  our 
'niasfer'  in  llie  Navy.  In  regard  to 
the  tirst  quotation  we  may  observe 
that  Ndkhuda  (see  HAOODA)  is,  mther 
than  3/(t'a//tm,  'the  captain';  though 
its  proper  meaning  is  the  owner  of 
the  ship  ;  the  two  (•aj)ai  itit  s  of  owner 
and  .skij>pt  r  l)eing  doubt h-s-  1.11,11  com- 
billed.  The  distimtiun  of  Mu'allim 
from  NdJchuda  accoiuits  for  the  former 
title  bebg  assigned  to  the  mate. 

1497. — "  And  he  sent  90  erucadoe  in  gold, 

and  20  tt>'*t<t<(n<«  in  silver  for  the  Malemos, 
who  wore  the  pilot-*,  for  of  thano  coins  ho 
'.viivihi  five  each  month  whatever  ho  (the 
Sheikh)  should  direct."— Comw,  i.  38  (E.T. 
by  Ld.  Slan/ev  <^  AUttU^,  88).  On  this 
passage  the  Tran.slator  says :  "The  word  i< 
perhaps  the  Amine  for  an  instructor,  a  won! 
m  (general  n.so  .ill  ovor  Africa."  It  '\*  curious 
that  his  varied  experience  should  have  foiled 
to  reoogniwe  the  baUtoal  marine  use  of  the 


1541.— "  Meanwhile  ho  sent  throe  caturs 
(q.v.)  to  the  Port  of  the  Malems  (Porto  do$ 
ifo^MMM)  in  order  to  get  some  pilot 
Tn  this  Fort  of  the  BawUl  of  0,'  Malema 
the  shijM  of  the  Moors  take  pilots  when 
they  enter  the  Straits,  and  when  they 
■etrnm  thej  leaw  them  here  af^dn."*— 
CbvTWy  it*  198> 

•  This  Port  was  iriitii<'<liat<  ly  out'-iilf  ^Straits, 
as  Spp»«n<  frxrn  lhi>  ilcsmi-tion  of  I>oni  .loiSo  fin 
Castro  (l'>41):  "Now  tnrtiinR  to  thf  '  Gat>  s  '  of 
the  Htrait,  whirh  arf  fhf  chif'f  ohjtH-t  of  our 
den  r;]ilHai,  w><  remark  that  1i«ti>  land  of 

Arabia  juts  out  into  the  foniiiuK  a  jiroruinpiit 
Point,  and  very  prolongwl.  .  ,  .  This  is  th«  txjint 
or  proiDontonr  which  Ptoleour  calls  i^M^tiMii. 
. .  .  Ia  ftoBt  ef  It,  a  UtUe  noff  tlwia 


lafvJ. — ".  .  .  anions;  whom  (at  Melinda) 
came  a  Moor,  a  (iuznnite  bv  nation,  called 
Cana.  who,  as  mucit  for  the  satis. 
faolbD  he  haa  fn  eonversing  with  our  j^ple, 
as  to  please  the  Kin^r.  who  was  inqmnng  for 
a  pilot  to  give  thcin,  agreed  to  accompany 
them." — BuiTof,  1.  iv.  6. 

c.  1590.— "Mn'allim  or  Captain.  He  must 
lie  acquainted  with  the  depths  and  shallow 
j>laco.s  of  the  Oce.in,  and  must  know 
ustrr)nomy.  It  i.s  he  who  aides  the  ship 
to  her  destination,  and  prevents  her  falling 
into  dangers." — Aln,  ed.  BiochmanH,  i.  280. 

[1887.— "The  second  cUmb,  or  MMinitiU, 
are  seikm."— .^oj^a,  Ifofaiar,  iL  ouunr.] 

uifdiciiu'  from  old  times  of  much 
repute  in  the  East,  ei>i>eciallv  for  eye- 
diseases,  and  imported  Ifom  Himalayan 
and  Trans- Himalavan  region.s.  It  \a 
a  popular  native  orug  in  tin-  I*uiijab 
liazars,  where  it  is  still  known  aa 
mamlra^  also  as  pitUM.  It  seema 
nrobaMi'  that  tin-  naim-  i-'  applifd  to 
bitter  roots  of  kindred  projH:rtiLS  but 
t>f  more  than  one  specific  origin. 
Ilanbury  and  Fhickiger  deKcrilwJ  it  jw 
the  rhi/ouu?  of  Coptut  Titta,  Wallith, 
tUa  bfiiig  the  name  of  the  drug  in 
the  Miahmi  country  at  the  head  of 
the  Assam  Valh  y,  from  which  it  is 
imported  into  Bengal.  But  Stewart 
states  explicitly  that  the  mamira  ot 
the  Punjab  bajuirs  is  now  "known  to 
1»e"  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  derived 
from  Tiuihdrnm  foliosum  D.C'.,  a  tall 
plant  which  is  common  throughout  the 
temperate  Hinmlaya  (5000  to  8000  feet) 
and  on  the  Kasia  Uills^  and  is  ex- 
ported from  Kumavm  nnaer  the  name 
of  Momiri.  [See  Watt,  Econ.  Diet.  vi. 
pt.  iv.  42  .xf'/.]  "Tlu-  Mamira  of  the 
old  Arab  writers  was  identihed  with 
XeXidiwiow  fitya,  l>y  which,  however, 

L<»w  {Aram.  PJIan-nnuimm,  p.  220) 
says  they  uudersUxxi  curcuma  Umga." 
W.IL8. 

0.  A.n.   000-700.  —  "Mafitpdt,  eler 

^iiioif  Ti  r6as  irrlv  f^or  uortp  KoySvXovt 
TTVKi^odtf  twot  ovXds  Tt  Koi  XiVKuifjurra  \(ir- 
Tvvtiw  wtwtOTfvtnu,  ifiKopiyri  funrriK^t  irwdp- 
Xop  Svvdfifut."  PiiuU  AfCfinitfu.  Medin\ 
Libri  vii.,  Baaileae  1538.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  iii. 
sect.  12  (p.  246). 

c.  1020.— "Memirem  quid  est?  Est  lig- 
num siciit  n(^>di  doclinans  ad  ni^rcdinem  .  .  . 


oft,  is  an  i«Ift  calltMl  the  llhtodot  Roboteru;  becauiie 
RiitxHio  in  Arabic  means  a  pilot ;  and  tlie  pilot* 
liviPK  hire  go  aboard  the  ships  whieh  oooie  from 
outsid«*,  and  ooodoet  then,"  ae.— AMre  do Ifeir 

Boxo,  Ac,  J5. 

Tlie  Island  retains  Its  name,  and  Is  mentioned 
uFUUldand  bv  capt  Haines  in /.  A  G«r>  ^ 
te.lHL  ItltaiaVHi^n.da««MtorpA. 
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munditicat  albuginem  in  oculin,  et  acuit 
vimun  :  quiun  wceo  fit  ooUjrriuDi  et  abateigit 
humid itatem gro—aiu.  .  .  ."  ka, — Awictnnae 
Ojtfra,  VeiMt.  1564,  p.  845  (lib.  ii.  traotat.  ii.). 

The  glonaiy  of  Arabic  terms  by  Andreas 
4e  AJpaco  ot  Bellano,  attaohed  to  imnona 
«u4y  •ditioat  of  ATieenna,  gfvM  the  fol- 
lowin)^  intcrjirotation  :  "Memirem  est  radix 
iiiKiosa,  turn  uultum  gnjsaa,  citrini  ailoris, 
Ricut  curcuma  ;  minor  tamon  est  oC  fnibtilior, 
et  anxMtatar  ex  IndiA,  et  apod  pbTnowi 
«rien&lea  «et  yalde  nota,  et  uaitator  in 
passionibua  oculi." 

c.  1100.— "Memixmm  Aiabibus,  x'^S6- 
»io¥  fUya.  Oraecb,"  fte. — lo,  Serapioni*  dr 
Si, II J) f.  Mfdicniii.  Ififforiitf  LQ).  ir.  «ap.  IxXTl. 
<ed.  Yen.  1552,  f.  106). 

e.  1300.— "Some  naintain  that  this  plant 

{'iiriJt  al-sdfxi.pfr'i/i)  is  the  small  liirhtM 
<taTmericj,  and  uihers  that  it  in  mamlrtn. 
•  .  .  The  is  Itnnight  to  us  from  India. 

.  .  .  The  wi^waii^n  ia  impoiiod  from  China, 
and  has  tiie  maae  proiteniee  as  htrturn.**— 
Jbn  BaUkar,  ii.  186-188. 

c.  1550.—"  But  thev  have  a  much  greater 
appreciation  of  anofber  little  root  which 

jfnjws  in  the  mountnins  of  Succuir  (i.e. 
^stichau  in  Shoii-ii).  where  the  rhnliarb  grows, 
,'in  i  which  tliuy  cuW  Mambroni  t 'hini  (i.e. 
Mamlr&n-t-C'Aini).  This  is  extremely  dear, 
and  is  used  in  most  of  their  ailments,  but 
especially  when  the  eyes  are  affected.  They 
grind  it  on  a  stone  with  rose  water,  and 
anoint  the  eyes  with  it.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  beneficial."— i^am'  Mahomaud'i 
AwMoU  ^  OUtay,  In  JKoMiine,  ii.  f.  16v. 

c.  1573.— (AtAlepiK.).  "  Mamiranitchini, 
ffood  for  eyes  as  they  say."— i2aiiiro{^,  in 
Bay's  2nd  ed.  p.  114. 

A]flo  the  following  we  borrow  from 
Dofj'8  ^nujptl,  anx  Duft.  AwSbn:— 

1582.—'*  Mehr  hal>en  ihre  Kramer  kleino 
wUrtasIein  zu  verkattfen  f  tlT'*'— ***  tchini 
«enennet,  in  gehreeten  dor  Angen,  wie  sio 

fiirpelwn  ganz  dienslich  ;  dies4_'  ".cind  >relh- 
Itfcbt  wio  die  Curcuma  umb  uin  zimlichs 
longer,  auch  diinner  und  knopflfet  das  solche 
unseren  weiss  wurtxlen  sehr  thulich,  und 
wol  fOr  das  reohte  mamtran  nio^ai)  gohalten 
werden,  dc«';cn  sonderlich  Rhjuios  an  mehr 
orten  godencket."  —  RauKolff,  AigetUlu/te 
BtaekrwbmmgdirJUtm,  128. 

c.  1665.  —  "ThcBO  caravans  brought  Iwick 
M»sk,  China-irtmd,  Knharb,  and  Mamlron, 
which  last  is  a  small  root  exceeding  goo<l 
for  ill  vs9B."-£€nkier,  E.T.  136;  fed. 

1S62.  —  "  lMii«irt.«<  from  Yarkand  and 
<  hangthan,  through  Leh  to  the  Punjab  .  .  . 
WamTmn  •i-Ckini  (a  yellow  root,  medicine 
for  the  eyes)  .  .  ."—  Put^mb  Trait  Rgport, 
App.  xxiv.  p.  ccxxxiii. 

MAMLUTDAB,  s.  P.— II.  mu'. 
<imalatddr  (from  Ar.  viu'dTnala^  'affairs, 
'business 'X  and  in  Mahr.  mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly  used  in  Wwtem  India.  For- 


merly it  was  the  designation,  under 
various  native  governmental  of  liie 

chief  ci\il  officer  of  a  district,  and  is 
now  in  thv.  Bombay  Presidency  the  title 
f)f  a  iiutive  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a 
Talook,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
TahBeeldaJT  ot  a  pergunna  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  but  of  a  status 
8om«wb«t  more  important 

ri826. — "  I  now  proceeded  to  the  Maamil* 
lut-dar,  or  farmer  of  the  district.  .  .  •"— 
I'andurang  Ntiri,  ed.  1873,  i.  42.] 

MAMOOL,  s.  ;  MAMOOLEE,  adj. 
Custom,  Customary.  Ar. — H.  vui'muL 
The  literal  meaning  is 'practised,' and 
thi-n  '  establi.shed,  cu.stoinary.'  Ma^mill 
is,  in  shorty  'precedent,'  by  which  all 
Orientals  aet  aa  mndbi  atore  as  English 
lawyers,  e.a.  '*A]ld  Lafaan  said,  It  must 
not  so  Vte  done  in  our  country  {lit.  It  is 
not  so  done  in  our  place)  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  matborn."--OM«M 
xxix.  86. 


UAM00T7,  KAM0T7. 

MATTY,  s.  A  dig^n^  tool  of  the 
form  usual  all  over  India,  i.f.  not  in 
the  slia]>e  of  a  spade,  but  in  that  of  a 
hoe,  witli  the  lielve  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  bkde.  [See  FOWRA.]  Tlie 
word  is  of  ti.  Indian  origin,  Tamil 
memviUif  *  earth-cntter ' ;  and  its  ver* 
iiacular  use  in  confined  to  (he  Tamil 
regions,  hut  it  ha.s  long  been  an  estab- 
lished term  in  the  list  of  ordnance 
stores  all  over  India,  and  thus  has  a 
.  certain  ]irevalencc  in  Anglo-Indian  use 
beyond  thest*  limits. 

[1782.  —  "  He  ronrchod  .  .  .  with  two 
battalions  of  sopoys  .  .  .  who  were  ordend 
to  make  a  show  of  entrenching  themsehres 
with  mamntiee.  .  .  .**— LeMer  of  Ld. 

Afarartnrt/,  in  Forrfst,  SeUctioru,  iii.  855.] 

[1852.—**.  .  .  by  means  of  a  mometty  or 
hatchet,  whida  he  nui  and  borrowed  froni  a 

husbendman  .  .  .  this  follow  dug  ...  a 
reservoir.  .  .  ." — S^m/f,  Narrative  of  Ktnd- 
ritee  ta  ^Ksai,  1S8.] 


MANCHUA,  s.  A  large;  cargo-l>oat, 
with  a  mngle  m&'^t  au<l  a  8(}uarc  .sail, 
much  us<'d  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
is  the  Portuguese  form  ;  the  original 
Malayalam  word  is  mann,  \manehi^  SVt. 
manauL,  *a  cot.'  .so  callea  ajiparently 
from  its  raisea  jilatform  for  cargo,] 
and  nowadays  a  ueai-er  approach  to 
this^  moHjHt  ftc^  is  nsuaL 

c.  1512.  —  "So  hi'  iii.ide  ready  twn  man- 
ohoaik  and  one  night  got  into  the  house  of 
the  Ebib  sad  stole  Irom  him  the  most 
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beautiful  woman  that  he  bad,  and,  aluu^ 
with  her,  jeweli  and  a  qnaatMar  of  11101M7. 

—  Corral,  1.  281. 

lf»'26.  — "  Quiitru  lancharai  (q.T.)  grandos 
e  teis  f/iKifa/itz^f  (.soo  HAT. A  1.117)  e  man- 


que 8«  remain  muyto." — Lembruttfa 
da$  Oenua$  de  ItuUot  8. 

1552.— "Manchuas  cme  mm  nanoa  de 
xvtao."—CaiiaHJudaf  ii.  302. 

0.  IflO.— "n  a  Tiia  petite  OaHote,  qu'ils 
appellent  HanchOuiiB,  fort  bion  couverte 
.  .  .  et  faut  huit  ou  neuf  hommee  seulement 
pour  la  mener."— /^yrsnf  de  iMalf  ii.  20  ; 
[Hak.  Soc,  ii.  42]. 

[1623.—".  .  .  Ixiats  which  they  call 
Maiiaive,  going  with  20  or  24  Oarn'."-  /'. 
dtUa  VtUU,  Hak.  Soo.  u.  211 ;  Mandna  in 
ii.  217.  , 

n*;79.— "I  commanded  the  thibbars  und 
maaohoaa  to  keepe  a  little  ahead  of  me." — 
Yide,  Hedgal'  Didvy,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  elxxzlv.] 

1682.  Kx  hujufniiKli  arboriW.**  cxcnvati- 
naviculas  Indi  couficiuut,  quas  MSJUijoaa 
appellant,  quarum  Qonmllae  longitndine  80, 
latitudine  9  pedum  menmuram  aaparani."— 
Meede,  Mori.  Malabar^  iit  27. 

S 736.—"  All  ehipa  and  Teeeele  ...  as 
as  the  mVBWUUI  mpertaioing  to  tho 
Oompany's  otteen.'*<~>lnatT,  in  Loouh, 
MMttr,  ii.  81. 

MANDADOBE,  s.  Port,  mandador^ 
'one  who  eomnuuidB.' 

1673.— "Each  of  which  Tribes  have  a 
MMUtafkm  or  Sapertnteodent"— #yyer,  67. 

MAmALAT,  MAHDAL^  n  i 

The  capital  of  tlie  King  of  Buniiaii, 
founded  in  1860,  7  miles  north  of  the 
preceding  capital  Aniarapuni,  and 
between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  thi-  Irawadi.  Tin*  natnc  was 
taken  from  that  of  a  conieal  iiiolal«;d 
hill,  Tiring  high  above  the  alluvial 
plain  of  tlie  hawafli,  and  crowned  hy 
a  gilt  pagoda.  The  name  of  the  hill 
(and  now  of  the  citv  at  its  l>afie)  prob- 
wXAj  represents  MandarOy  the  sacred 
tnnnntain  wlii'  li  in  Hindu  mythology 
served  the  -^ods  ;is  a  churniiiK-statl'  at 
the  ehnmiiig  of  the  iea.  The  hill 
aj^jiears  as  Man'llyf-taitvii  in  Major 
Grant  Allan's  Map  of  the  Envin)n8 
of  Aniampura  (1855),  puhlished  in  the 
Narrative  of  Major  Phayre's  Mission, 
but  the  name  doea  not  occur  in  the 
Narrative  itself. 

[I860. — Uee  the  account  of  Mandelay  in 

1861. — "Next  mominp  the  son  of  my 
friendly  host  accomjiiinicii  \w  t<>  tlu'  Man- 
dalay  Hill,  on  which  there  •'f.-irxlM  in  .1  pilt 

chapel  the  image  of  Bhwesayatta,  pointing 
domi  irith  outetretebed  Anger  to  the  Pelaoe 


of  Ibmdalay,  inter}iretud  as  the  divine 
command  there  to  build  a  city  ...  on  tho 
other  side  where  tlie  hill  falls  in  an  abrupt 
precipice,  sits  a  gigantic  Buddlia  gaiinc  lU 
motionless  meditation  on  the  mountaina 
opposite.  There  are  here  some  caves  in  the 
hard  ntck,  built  up  with  briek~  and  whitf- 
wasbed,  which  are  inhabited  by  eremite««. 
.  .  ."— £Mmm'«  Tnnd»  (QennanK  n.  884K>. 

MANDABIN,  s.  Port.  Mnndarij, 
Mandurun.  Wedgwood  ex]>lain8  and 
derives  the  word  thus :  '  A  Chinese 
officer,  a  name  first  made  known  to 
us  by  the  Portuguese,  and  like  the 
Indian  etufe,  erroneously  suiiixKsed  to 
be  a  native  term.  From  Portuguese 
mandaTy  to  hold  authority,  connnand, 
govern,  &c."  So  also  T.  Hyde  in  the 
« I  notation  below.  Except  as  regards 
tlic  word  having  heen  first  made 
kuown  to  us  by  tlie  Portuguese,  this 
is  an  old  and  persistent  mistake. 
What  sort  of  form  would  ituimlarij  he 
a.s  a  derivative  from  mandar  f  The 
Portuguese  might  have  applied  to 
Eastern  otticials  soma  such  word  as 
mtitidiiil  <\  wliidi  a  preceding  article 
(see  MANDADOBE)  siiows  that  they 
did  apply  in  certain  casea  Bat  the 
parallel  to  the  ius.'-umed  origin  of 
mandarin  from  maudar  won  Id  lie  that 
Engli.sh  voyager.s  on  visiting  China, 
or  some  other  country  in  the  far  East, 
sliuuld  have  invented,  Jis  a  title  for 
the  officials  of  that  country,  a  new 
and  abnormal  derivation  from  'order,' 
and  called  them  orderttmhos. 

The  word  is  really  a  slight  corrup- 
tion of  Hind,  (from  Skt^  mantn\  'a 
counsellor,  a  Minister  01  State,'  for 
wliich  it  was  imleed  the  proper  old  pre- 
Mahommedan  term  in  India.  It  has 
been  adopted,  and  8])ecial1y  affected  in 
various  Indo-Chinese  countries,  and 
particularly  Ity  the  Malay?*,  among 
whom  it  is  habitually  ajtiTlied  to  the 
highe.st  clas.s  of  puldic  officers  (see 
Cratofurd's  Mahm  li>,  f.  s.v.  [atid  Klin- 
kert,  who  writes  7rtu«/<rrt,  i;ollo<iuially 
men^t]).  Yet  Crawfurd  himself,  strange 
to  say,  ado])ts  the  current  explanation 
as  from  the  Portuguese  (see  J.  hid. 
Archrv.  iv.  IH'J).  [Klinkert  adoota 
the  Skt.  derivation.]  It  is,  no  doubt* 
provable  that  the  instinctive  "striving 
alter  meauing"  uia^'  have  shaped  the 
cormption  of  iMnin  into  a  semblance 
of  mandar.  Mar.sden  is  Still  moi«' 
oddly  })erverse,  Hdnis  melicra,  deteriora 
aecnUusy  when  he  says:  "The  officers 
next  in  rank  to  the  Sultan  are  Afonlm^ 
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which  some  appreh«iid  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Mandarin^  a  title 
of  distinction  among  the  Chinese  "  (i/. 

Sumatra^  2nd  ei.  285).  Ritter 
adopts  the  etymology  from  maiulnr, 
apparently  after  A.  W.  Sthlegel.* 
The  true  etymon  ia  pointed  out  in 
NfiUB  and  Qtmin  in  Cmna  and  Jajmn, 
iii.  12,  and  hv  one  of  the  present 
writers  in  Ocean  Highioam  for  Sojit. 
1872,  p.  186.  Several  of  the  quota- 
tions 1>b1ow  will  show  that  the  earlier 
applications  of  the  title  have  tio 
reference  to  Cliina  at  all,  but  to  otti<  ern 
of  state,  not  only  in  the  Malay 
countries,  hut  in  Continental  Imlia. 
We  majr  add  tliat  Tnantri  (see  MUN- 
TREE)  IS  still  much  in  vogue  among 
the  less  barlvirous  Hill  R^uoes  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  (»f  Beiif^nl  {^.g.  among 
the  Kwdas  (»ee  COSSYA)  as  a  de- 
n<»nination  for  their  f>etty  dignitaries 
under  the  chief.  OiMion  was  jjerhaps 
aware  of  the  true  origin  of  mandarin ; 
see  below. 

e.  A.n.  400  (iy.— **Tbe  King  dMiitnu  of 

trj-infi:  cjifcs  must  enter  the  n«»ombly  (x>tn- 
poHod  in  manner,  togutbur  with  Brahmans 
who  know  the  Vcda8,  nnd  BaaMas  (or 
oounsellvrs)." — J/anit,  viii.  1. 

[1522. — " .  .  .  and  for  thw  pur]K)s<j  he  sent 
one  of  hiH  chief  maTidarins  \mandarim)."— 
India  Office  MSS.  in  an  Agreomant  OMde  by 
the  ForCngncM  with  the  <je  Sundo,  " 
tUl  Snnda  being  tbat  of  tho  Straits.] 

1524.— (At  tho  Moluccas]  "and  they  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  aead  Hoora,  and 

indeed  fought  with  one  another  for  thcoe, 
liecauso  wboover  t)n>n<?ht  in  seven  bwid."»  of 
enemies,  they  tnuiie  hitii  a  kni^'hl,  and 
called  him  miuidaxym,  which  ia  their  name 
for  JSiA^V*~<hrrmjL.  806. 

c.  1540. — " .  .  .  the  which  corsairs  had 
their  own  dealings  with  the  Mandarins  of 
tbOM  ports,  to  whom  they  u»ed  to  give 
aany  and  neary  briljcs  to  allow  them  to 
sell  on  shore  what  they  plundered  on  tho 
sea."— /^i/ito,  cap.  1. 

1552.  — (At Malacca)  "whence  subsist  the 
King  sad  the  Prince  with  their 
wbo  are  the  gentlemen."— OutaaAsrfa,  iii. 
207. 

„     (In  China).   **  There  are  among 

them  Heprecs  of  honour,  and  according  to 
their  degrees  of  honour  !«  their  servict;  ; 
gentlemen  (  fiiinl'ian)  whom  f)n  y  (  ill  man- 
darins ride  on  horseback,  and  when  they 
paas  along  the  streets  the  common  peo])lo 
make  way  for  them."— 7AiW.  iv.  57. 

1553.  — *'  Prooeeding  ashore  in  two  or 
tisree  boats  dremed  with  flags  sad  with  a 


*  See  XMfcMilt,  v.  647.  The  Iih)(>x  to  Ritter 
clvea  a  reference  to  A.  W.  Sthott,  Mag.  fur  dir 
iMmnL  du  AnaL,  ISST,  Mo.  ISS.  This  we  have 
set  bean  able  to  sM. 


f^rand  blare  of  tnuuueUi  (this  was  at  lUbooa 
in  1506-9).  .  .  .  .Temnymo  Teixeira  was 
received  by  many  Mandarijs  of  the  King, 
thene  being  the  mut^t  noblo  class  of  thaolty." 

—  I/e  JiarruSf  Dec.  II.  liv.  iv.  cap.  3. 

"And  he  being  already  known  to 
tho  Mandarijs  (at  Chittagon^',  'in  Bengal), 
and  held  to  be  a  man  proti table  to  tho 
oountrv,  becanae  of  tiM  heavy  amoants  of 
duty  that  he  }>iti<l,  he  was  regarded  like  » 
native.  "—y6*<i.  Dec.  IV.  Uv.  ix.  cap.  2. 

*'  And  from  theee  CMfatet  sad  natire 

Malavf  come  all  the  Mandarins,  who  nro 
now  the  gentlemen  Ifidalgu*)  of  Malaoa."-  - 
Ibid.  U.  Ti.  1. 

159f  .  -"Thoy  are  called  .  .  .  Mandorljns, 
and  are  always  borne  in  the  streetes,  sitting 
in  chariots  which  are  hanged  about  with 
Curtainea  of  Silke,  covered  with  Clothes  of 
Gold  and  Bilver,  and  are  much  given  to 
Kinketing,  eating  and  drinkinp,  and  raakinp 
good  clieare,  as  also  the  whole  land  of 
Cntina."— Xtiudleira,  80 ;  [Bak.  Soc  1 135]. 

IfllO.— "The  Mandorins  (ofTiciouM  officers) 
would  have  intervortcd  the  king's  command 
for  their  own  coTetousnease "  (at  Siam). — 

Pr-trr  WillutmMfK  Fhrit,  in  PnrrhuM,  i.  322. 

1612.  — "Shah  Indni  Brama  Hed  in  like 
manner  to  Malacca,  where  they  wore  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  King,  Mansur  Shah, 
who  had  the  Prince  converted  to  Islamism, 
and  apjKiintcd  him  to  ho  a  Mant0ir*''~-ii9j^m 
MtiUitfu,  in  J.  Ind.  Ardi.  v.  730. 

c.  166-3.  — "Doraandt)  il  Signer  CJarlo  so 
mandarine  <•  v<ho  Chinese.  Disse  es.-'er 
Portoghese,  e  che  in  Chinese  m  chiamano 
Qhocm,  che  l^nifia  signoreggiare,  coman> 
dare,  gobemare." —  Viaggio  dtl  P,  Uio* 
OntebeTf  in  Thetniot,  Divert  Voyage*. 

1682. — In  the  Kingdome  of  Patane  (on  K. 

coast  of  Malay  Peninsula)  "Tho  King's 
counsellors  are  called  Mentaiy." — Nieuhif, 
Zet  m  iMiU-Reize,  ii.  64. 

c.  1690.— "Kaadariaonuaaotem  nondne 

intellignntur  omnis  generis  offidarii,  ^ni  a 

tnantfitiiifi'  ;!].]><llnntur  intiiidiinHt  hnu'uV 
LuidtaniciV,  (jimo  unica  Eurojinea  ost  in  on.s 
Chinensibiis  obtinens." — T.  I/i/tU,  J)f  Ludit 
OrifHtalibtUt  in  ^ntoffmata,  Oaon.  1767t 
ii.  266. 

1719.—".  .  .  one  of  the  Mandarins,  a 
kind  of  vicermr  or  nrinoipal  magistfate  in 
ttic  province  where  they  reside." — /toMssna 

OruMo^,  Pt.  ii. 

1726.—"  Maatril.  ,  Councillors.  These 
give  rede  and  deed  in  things  of  moment, 

ani!  othrrwise  are  in  the  CJovernment  next 
to  tho  King.  .  .  ."  (in  Ceylon).— r<j/<rn/v'', 
Xameit  fto.,  6L 

1727  "  KviTv  province  or  city  (Burma) 
hii-H  a  Mandereen  tir  Deputy  residing  at 
Court,  which  is  generally  in  the  City  of 
Ava,  the  present  Metropolis." — A.  Hamilton^ 
u.  4d,  [ed.  1744,  ii.  42]. 

1774.—".  .  .  presented  to  each  of  tho 
Batohian  XaaftSKlM  ss  well  as  the  two 
ofBeers  a  sosriet  coat."~JWrti<;  F.  to  N, 
Chdmta^  p.  100. 
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1788. — "  .  .  .  iSomo  words  notoriouHly 
corrupt  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  naturalized 
in  th«  yoj^pu*  tongae . . .  and  we  an  pleased 
to  blend  the  three  Cfaineee  nxmoeylkblee 

C€n-f&-t:r''  in  the  respectable  name  of 
Cbnfuciu.s,  or  oven  to  aaout  the  Portuguejw 
corruption  of  M^n^trtli  Pnfaco 

to  his  4th  volume. 

1879.— "Tfu'  Mentri,  the  Malay  Governor 
of  Lanit  .  .  .  was  powcrloj's  to  restore 
order."— i^iM  liinl,  f /olden  (Jhcnwu^  2lil. 

Used  as  an  adjective  : 

[c  1848.— "IlMauuuUaili-boat,  or  'Smug- 
boat,'  aa  it  is  often  called  bj  the  aatives,  is 

the  ina<)t  ele^^ant  thing  that  floata,*'— &nt- 
CiutU^  Voyage  to  China,  ii.  71. 

[1^.— '*The  Cho>Ka-Shtin,  or  boats  in 

which  the  Mandarina  travel,  are  not  unlike 
U^^e  floating  caravans." — Uray,  Cki^Of  ii. 

MANDABIN    LANaUAOK  s. 

Tlie  language  s})okeii  by  the  official 

and  lit^'iarv  class  in  China,  a.s  oppased 
tu  local  dialects.  In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Kuan-H^ut.   It  is  substantiaUy 

the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
nortlierii  and  middle  zones  of  China, 
extending  to  Yun-nan.  It  is  not  to 
he  confounded  with  the  literary  t'tyle 
vliioh  is  used  in  l>ooki,  [Sei  Ball^ 
Tilings  Chiuf.tf,  \(][)  s/ry.] 

1674. — "The  Language  ...  is  called 
QMeAhra  (hw),  or  the  fiingwege  of  Manda- 
Xilie%  beoattse  as  thev  spread  their  oom- 
mano  they  introdncecl  it^  and  it  in  lued 
throughout  all  the  Eiiipire,  n«  Latin  in 
Europe.  It  in  very  l>arron,  and  a»  it  has 
more  Letters  far  than  any  other,  so  it  haa 
fewer  words."— i^oria  y  Smua,  £.T.  iL  468. 

MANOALORE,  n.p.  The  only 
^•lare  now  well  known  by  this  name 
IS  (a)  Mamjal-ur^  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  Soathera  dtuiani  and  chief  town  of 
that  dittiiet,  in  lat.  12"  51'  N.  In 
Mir  Uitsain  Ali'a  Life  of  Hauiar  it  is 
called  " Gorial  Bunder"  )>erhaps  a  corr. 
of  Kandiiil,  which  is  said  in  the  Imp. 
(>":.  to  he  the  modern  native  name, 
f  I'here  is  a  place  called  Gurupura  cl«»se 
Ity ;  see  Biadrat  (Ttost.  8.V.  Cfoorj>ort.] 
The  name  in  this  form  is  fonnd  in  an 
inscription  of  the  11  th  century,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  form 
and  etymolc^y.  [The  present  name 
is  said  to  be  takm  from  the  temple  of 
MangcUd  DevLj  But  the  name  in 
apnroximate  forms  (from  maiigala, 
•gladne&s')  is  common  in  India.  One 
other  port  (b)  on  the  coa.st  of  Periinsu- 
lar  Qnzerat  was  formerly  well  known, 
now  oommonly  called  MungroU,  And 


another  nlace  of  the  name  (c)  Mangla- 
var  in  tnc  valley  of  Swat,  north  of 
Peshawar,  is  mentioned  by  Hwen 
T'sanff  as  a  city  of  Qandhara.  It  is 
probably  the  same  that  appears  in 
Skt.  literature  (see  WiUimru,  av, 
MangcUa)  as  the  capital  of  Udyina. 

a.  Kuifilm  of  CSuara. 

c.  150. — "Mrro^i)  Si  tov  <l'(vSo<rr6fiO» 
Kal  TOV  BdMot  rHKeu  eXSe-  Ma77droi/y>."— 
Ptolemy,  Vll.  i  86. 

<•  515. — "And  the  most  notable  ]ilaces  of 
trade  are  those  .  .  .  and  then  the  tive  {>orts 
of  Mal£  from  which  pepper  is  exported,  to 
wit,  Parti,  Man^fantth.  .  .  Cbsmoi^  ia 
CaUuii/,  &c.  clxxvii. 

[c.  l300.->"lfaajanir.'*  SeennderBHIH* 

KALI.] 

c.  1343.  —  "Quitting  Fakanur  (see 
BACANORE)  wo  arrived  after  three  days 
at  the  otty  of  Ilanjarflr,  which  is  large  and 
sitoated  on  an  estuary.  ...  It  is  here  that 

most  of  the  merchant'*  of  Fars  and  Yemen 
land  ;  pepper  and  singer  are  very  abundant." 

1442. — "  After  havintr  {'as-sed  the  port  of 
Bendinanclj  (sec  PANDARANI)  situated  on 
the.  I  I  >f  MeliUir.  (he)  reached  the  [Kjrt 
of  Mangalor,  which  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bidjanagar.  .  .  ."—AhAir- 
rti::<U;  in  Iitifia  ii>  thi-  XVlh  C-ut.,  20. 

1616.— "There  is  another  large  river 
towards  the  south,  al<mg  the  seashore, 

where  there  is  a  very  kme  town,  peopled 
by  Moors  tmd  Ocntiles,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nnrsinf,'a,  aillt-d  Mangalor.  .  .  .  Thoy  also 
ship  there  much  rice  in  Mcxirish  shi|«  for 
Aden,  also  pepper,  which  thencefor«'ard  the 
earth  begins  to  prwduce."^ — fUirbf^Mi.  K3. 

1727.— "The  Ficld.s  here  tx;ar  two  Cn^ps 
of  Corn  yejirly  in  the  Plains  ;  and  the  higher 
Grounds  produce  Pepper,  JBettle-nnt,  8andal> 
wood,  Iron  and  Steel,  whidt  make  ]iMi> 
gulore  a  Place  of  prettv  good  Trade.**— 
.1.  JJamttUm^  i.  285,  [ed.  1744]. 

b.  Mangi^lor  or  Kinifnils  in 

(jiizerat. 

c.  160.—"  l^vpaurrpitP^  .  ,  . 

PtoUmtf,  Vll.  i.  3. 

1516. — *  .  there* is  aaotiier  town  of 

commerce,  which  h:c  a  very  good  port,  and 
ia  called  Suraii  Mangalor,  where  also  many 
ships  of  Malabar  touch.**— BorhMa,  60. 

1536.—".  .  .  for  there  was  come  another 
catur  with  lottert),  in  which  the  Captain  of 
Din  nrpently  called  for  he  Ij)  ;  telling  how 
the  King  (of  C'ambay)  bad  oauipped  large 
Kiuadrons  in  the  Porta  of  the  Golf  .  .  . 
alleging  .  .  .  that  he  was  sending  then  to 
Mangalor  to  join  others  in  an  expedition 
a^'iiiuft  Sindo  .  .  .  and  tliat  all  tnis  was 
false,  for  he  was  really  sending  them  in  the 
espeefaatidn  that  the  Bonia  mold  eaoM  to 
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XlAntf^or  next  Soptomber. 
ir.  TIKI. 

Van  Twi$t,  p.  iST^ 

1727.  —  "  The  next  nutritinM  town  is 

Kaanronl.  It  admitji  of  Tnir!c,  nnd 
AfToraR  ocxin*e  Callicoes,  whito  und  died, 
Wheat,  Hiilae,  and  Butter  for  •xpoit."''— 

A.  Hamil((m,  i.  136,  fed.  1744J. 

c  Manglavax  in  Swat. 

c.  630. — "  \m  roviiuino  de  Ou-tchang-tm 
<Oudyilna)  a  environ  6000  li  do  tour  .  .  . 
on  oompto  4  ou  6  villea  fortifi^.  La  plim- 
tturt  dM  roiideoe  pavsont  pris  pour  capitale 
la  ville  do  Moung-kie-Ii  (Moutif^'uli).  .  .  . 
I'l  population  est  fort  nombreuao. "—i/uyn 
T«ing,  in  Pit.  BomUk.  U.  191-3. 

\^5S.  —  "Mongkicli  »c  rotmnve  daas 
Man^lavor  (in  Httiiskrit  Mafigahi-jKJura)  .  .  . 
VI Ik'  sitiii'o  pr^s  de  la  rivo  ^uuche  do  la 
riviJ?ro  de  8vat,  et  qui  a  6i6  longtomps,  au 
npport  des  iDdig^nee,  la  capitele  da  vays." 

-  ViM  de  aUkarti$i,  lUd.  iii.  814406: 

KAHOEUN,  8.  A  small  weight, 

■cr  rn  spondiiig  in  a  general  way  to  a 
(H-^'-)»  in  the  S.  of  India 

And  In  Ceylon  for  weighing  precious 
«toiiM.  The  word  is  Telega  maifjdU; 
in  Tamil  manjddi,  [from  Skt.  vianju, 
*l)eautiful'];  ' the  si-ed  of  the  Adeti- 
€nUhera  jnyomna  (Comimre  BUTTEE). 
Oil  the  origin  of  this  weight  see  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Coins  of  S.  Imiui.  The 
nuinjdAi  seed  wa.s  iised  <is  a  measure  of 
Weight  from  very  early  tunes.  A  pucel 
of  50  taken  at  random  gave  an  average 
weight  of  413  grs.  Three  parcels 
of  10  each,  aeleetod  hv  eye  aa  large, 
S»ive  STerage  6*08  and  bia  {op,  eU,  p.  47). 

1616. — PHfimonds  "...  «ell  ))y  n  weight 
Whieh  IB  called  n  Kangiar,  which  in  equal  to 
li  tare  and  |,  and  2  tore  make  a  carat  of 
^ood  weight,  and  4  tare  w^igh  one  fanun." 

—  Rarbom,  in  iZumuno,  i.  f.  SZlv. 

K">54.— (In  Ceylon)  "A  €alamja  oontainji 
20  mawupiHm,  eaob  f*'*"*  8  grains  of 
rice;  a  FortanMt  of  gold  weiglu  8  calamjas 
«nd  2  mang^aa."— ^.  Xuh^;,  35. 

1684.— "  Then  fa  another  soit  of  weight 
•called  KuurialltBO^  which  is  5  gnines  of 

Venice  weij^'Tit,  and  therewith  they  weigh 
<lLiiniauti4  and  uthor  jeweU." — ilarrti,  in 
MaiL  u.  409. 

1611. — "Quera  nilo  sabe  a  gmndeza  dius 
Tiiinas  do  fini.-isinios  dianmntes  jjo  Reyno  de 
Bi-iuiga,  (londe  cnln  dia,  e  cada  hora  8« 
tiram  pe^w  de  tamauho  de  hum  oto.  e 
muitas  de  sesMnta  e  oitenta  mangelias.  — 
C«>«to,  Diafogt)  do  SoMu(<>  I'mtiro,  Ifil. 

1665. — "  Le  poids  princi|ml  des  Diamans 
•est  le  mangelin ;  tl  pese  cinq  grains  et  trois 

«in<iui^moa."— 7'At»'H'»<,  v.  293. 

1676. — "At  the  mine  of  Jiaulconda  they 
travbhylbatallB^a  


Carat  and  throe  iiuartcrs,  that  is  7  grains. 
...  At  the  Mine  of  8oumelpore  in  Bengal 
they  weigh  by  JtatCt  (see  BUTTEE),  and 
the  Jtati  is  J  of  a  Curat,  or  3^  grains.  In 
the  Kingdoms  of  (.'•.K  o.idn  and  ViMipovi\ 
they  make  use  of  Msngelini,  but  a  Mangilln 
in  thoee  parts  fa  not  atiove  1  earat  and  |. 
The  I'ortiig<d.i  in  (f'<Hi  mnke  tise  of  the  mme 
Wc-igtits  in  itm  :  but  a  Mangelin  there  is 
not  alwve  5  graini«."— Taivrjo-r,  ES.T.  li.  141 ; 
[ed.  Ball,  it.  87,  and  see  ii.  433.1 

MANOO,  a  The  royal  fruit  of  the 
Mnngifern  ivdira,  when  of  goo<i  ([uality 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  fruits  in 
the  wodd.  The  original  of  the  word 
is  Tamil  mdn-kdy  or  mdn-gtiy,  i.e.  mdn 
fruit  (the  tree  WiTig  vidmarnvi,  *  mdn- 
tree').  Tlie  Portuguese  formed  from 
this  memgttf  which  we  have  ado))ted 
an  inamjn.  Tlie  tree  is  wild  in  the 
forests  of  various  parts  .of  India ;  but 
the  fmit  of  the  wild  tree  is  tmeatable. 

Tlie  word  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  be  Malay  ;  but  it  was  in 
fact  intrtKluced  into  the  Anliijielago, 
along  with  the  fruit  itself,  from  S. 
India.  Rumphiu.s  {Herb.  Aufhoun.  i. 
95)  traces  its  then  recent  introduction 
into  the  idanda,  and  aaya  that  it  ia 
called  (Malaiei)  "mangka,  vel  >nilgo 
Manga  et  Maptlaam."  This  la.st  word 
is  only  the  Tuimil  MapaJanif  i.e.  '«ufn 
fruit '  again.  The  close  approximation 
of  the  Malay  viangka  to  tlie  Portu 

f^uese  form  might  suggest  that  the 
atter  name  was  deriTeorfroin  Malacca. 
But  we  see  vtanga  already  used  by 
Varthema,  who,  according  to  Garcia, 
never  really  went  beyond  Malaliar. 
[Mr.  Skeat*  writes:  "The  modem 
standard  Malay  word  i.s  maiigga,  from 
which  the  Port,  form  was  probably 
taken.  The  other  Malay  form  anoted 
from  Bomphius  is  in  standard  Malay 
mapHaniy  with  m^pilam,  himpilam, 
ompflam,  and  'prlam  or  'plam  as 
variants.    The  Javanese  ia  pil^n."] 

The  word  ha.s  l>een  taken  to  ^lada- 
gascar,  apparently  by  the  Malayan 
colonista,  whose  language  has  left  so 
large  an  impression   there,  in  the 

Erecise  shape  viavtjka.  Had  the  fruit 
een  an  Arab  importation  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  name  would  have 
been  introduced  in  that  fnriii. 

The  N.  Indian  names  are  Am  and 
Amha^  and  variations  ot  these  we  find 
in  several  of  the  older  European 
writers.  Tlius  Fr.  Jordanus,  who 
had  been  in  the  Konkau,  and  appreci- 
ated the  prpgenitoTB  of  the  Ooa  and 
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Bombay  Mango  (c.  1328),  calls  tlie 
fruit  Aniba.  Some  30  yturs  later 
John  de'  ^rarignolli  calls  the  tree 
**amburaiiy  having  a  fruit  of  excellent 
fingnnce  and  flavour,  somewhat  like 
a  peach  "  (f'athnii,  &c.,  ii.  362).  Garcia 
de  OrUi  shows  huw  early  the  Bombay 
fruit  was  prized.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  parent  tree. 
Tht*  Skt.  name  is  Amra,  and  this  \v«« 
find  in  Uwen  T'suug  (c.  G45)  phoueti- 
daed  as  'An-nuhh. 

The  iiianpo  is  ])r<)1iaMy  the  fniit 
alluded  to  by  Theophrastua  as  having 
caused  dysentery  in  the  army  of 
Alexander.  (See  the  paaaage  a.v. 
JACK). 

c.  1328.  — "K<t  etiatn  alia  arixjr  quae 
fructua  fucii  ad  niixluin  pruni,  gnKxitwinm-s, 
nui  vocuntur  Anifja.  Hi  sunt  fructus  ita 
au]cc.H  et  anmbiles,  quod  ok  tenua  exprimi 
hue  minimi  {lurait." — /V.  Jbrdann*,  in  JUc. 
de  Votfufffji,  tie,  iv.  42. 

0.  1334.— "The  mango  tree  {'anba)  re- 
asmbles  an  enuige-tree,  but  is  Uuqger  and 
moire  leafy ;  no  other  tree  gives  f«o  much 
shade,  but  this  shade  is  unwhole^wmie,  aixl 
wlioevor  sleeps  iiiuler  it  i:vis  fcvi-r."  //■  ■ 
Uatuta,  iii.  125.    At  ii.  185  he  write-*  'anha. 

She  same  charge  Ls  made  a^aiti^t  tho 
marine!  ;  5?ee  Ihirtini,  Ar.  y  iff /it.*,  iii.  81.] 

o.  1349. — "They  bare  also  another  tree 
eallad  Ambura»y  having  a  fndtof  esoellent 

tagiaooe  and  flaTour,  Kimowhut  like  a 
^^k.*'—JohHdr'  Marignolli,  in  r\it/„i,/,  &c., 

1510. — "  Anuther  fruit  is  abo  found  here, 
which  is  called  A  mba,  the  stem  of  which  is 
oalled  Manga."  &c.—  VarOu^m,  IGO  m. 

e.  1526.— "Of  the  vegetable  prodnotions 
peeoltar  to  Hindustan  one  is  the  mango 
Itmheh).  .  .  .  Such  mangocfi  an  are  good 
are  esoellent.  ..."  kc—JUibrr,  324. 

1S6S.— "0.  Boy !  (TO  and  see  what  two 

vesjiels  those  are  cominp  in — you  see  thcni 

from  the  varaiida  lieri;— and  they  !Hh.mu  Imt 

small  one.s. 

"Sfrnthf.  I  will  bring  von  word  presently. 
•         *         •         •  • 

"  S.  Sir !  it  is  Himon  T()«cnno,  your 
tenant  in  Ik)ml»ny,  and  ho  brings  this 
hani|H.>r  of  mangas   for  you   to  make  a 

£ resent  to  the  Governor,  and  says  that  when 
•  has  moored  the  boat  he  will  oome  here  to 
slop. 

**  O.  He  couldn't  hnve  come  more  a  pro- 
pos.  I  have  a  manga  tree  (manffurini)  in 
that  island  of  mine  which  is  remarkable  for 
both  its  two  crops,  one  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  May,  and  much  as 
the  other  crop  extcl.i  thi.«*  in  quality  for  fra- 
grnnco  and  tlavKur,  this  i.H  just  a-t  roraark- 
ablo  for  coming  out  of  season.  But  oome, 
let  us  taste  them  before  Hii  BzoeUency. 
Boy!  take  out  !»ix  mangaa."— ^'nmV(,  ff. 
134r,  135.  Thiii  authoruso  mentions  that 
the  aaagat  of  Onnns  were  the  most  oele* 


brated  ;  also  oertafai  maagia  of  Chmerat; 

not  large,  but  of  8urpa.<wing  fnigrance  ;uul 
Hnvour,  and  having  a  very  small  stoiio. 
ThcMM)  of  Rilaghat  wore  lK>th  excellent  and 
big ;  the  Doctor  bad  seen  two  that  weighed 
4  orrvfel  and  a  half  m  lbs.) ;  and  thoso 
of  Bengal,  Pegn,  and  Malaooa  were  also 
good. 

[1509.— "There  is  mvoh  fruit  that  oomefl 

from  Arabia  and  Persia,  which  they  <all 
mangoes  (m&ngas),  which  is  very  good  fruit." 
—Qronica  d<t»Iir,/A  iJormv*,  tnuuilatad  from 

the  Arabic  in  15^9.] 

c.  ir>iK).  —  "The  Mangoe  {A,.Ui).  .  .  . 
'ITiis  fruit  is  unrivalled  in  colour,  smoil. 
and  taste;  and  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
Tdrttn  and  Jr4a  place  it  above  mask  melons 
and  grajies.  ...  If  a  half-ripe  mungo,  to- 
gether with  it^  sUilk  t<j  a  length  of  alxjut 
two  tingers,  Imj  taken  from  the  tree,  and 
the  broken  end  of  its  stalk  be  closed  with 
warm  wax,  and  Vepi  in  batter  or  hooey,  the 
fruit  will  retain  iti  taste  for  two  or  three 
months." — AiH,  ed.  iilockmiuH,  i.  67-^. 

[1614.— "Two  jars  of  llangM  at  rupee* 

4V'—F"<f'^,  L^tti-m,  iii.  H. 

[1616.— "George  Durois  sent  in  a  present 
of  two  {)otte.s  of  nffingtat  ** — Diantt 
Halt.  80G.  i.  79.] 

"  There  is  another  very  Ucquori-h 
fruit  called  AflUUIgaM  growing  on  tret'S 
and  it  is  as  bigge  as  a  great  qumco,  with  a 
very  great  stone  in  it." — De  Mon/art,  20. 

1622.— p.  delU  Valle  deaoribes  the  tree 

and  fruit  at  Mini  {.\finao)  near  Hormuz, 
under  tiio  name  of  Amf>'i,  as  an  exotic  in- 
tnxluced  from  India.  Afti  rwanlH  at  G' .i 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "manga  or  amba."— li. 
pp.  tl8.14,  and  661 1  [Hak.  8oo.  i  40]. 

1  t;:'.l .  "  Alibi  TSR)  commomorat  mangr.d 
.si>eciom  fortis  admodum  odoris,  Terebiii- 
thinam  sciUoet|  et  Piceae  artxiris  lacrymam 
redolentes,  quas  projpterea  noetri  dimien  ap- 
pellant."—Puo  on  Bontitu,  HitL  Nat.  p.  9:i. 

[1663.— ".4st£as^  or  MangOM,  are  in 

season  during  two  months  in  summer^  and 
are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  but  thoso  grown  at 
Delhi  arc  indifferent.  The  best  come  from 
lirHgale,  Golkonda,  and  {'roa,  and  these  are 
indeed  excellent*  1  do  nut  know  any 
sweet>meat  more  agreeable."— BmiMr,  ea. 
GVMuteA/r,  249.] 

1673.— Of  the  Goa  Mango,*  Fryor  w»y« 
jufltly :  "  When  ripe,  the  Apples  of  the 
Ilrsprridet  are  bat  Fables  to  them ;  for 
Tafite,  the  Nectarine,  Peach,  and  Aprieot 
fall  short.  .  .  . '— p.  182. 

1679.— "Hulgo  and  taio  (see  SOT),  two 

sort.s  of  .<»auco.s  brniipht  from  the  East  Indies.'" 
— Locke's  Jotii  HtU,  m  Ld.  King's  Li/e, 
i.249. 


•  Th«*  »*xcpll*«nce  of  the  Goa  MangoeM  in  Bt«f«<I 
to  Ix'  'ill'-  to  llic  cam  and  nkill  of  Hip  .Ipsiiii* 
(Aiiniitu  Mnntim'Ki,  ii.  210\  In  8.  India  all  gfxnl 
kiii'l^  liftvf  Flirt »igiif?<«'  or  Mal)omnu>«lan  naia»--. 
Tlif  author  of  Tril'fs  u,i  M\/  Frontier,  1'<K3,  p. 
niciitioris  tlic  lusrioii.s  jteirie  ami  Hie  ili  licatc  o/'  •  m 
as  two  flne  varieties,  auppoaed  to  bear  the  uante* 
eraewlain  ftnsaodac«itani4|lmM, 
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1727. — *'  Tho  <#'wa  mango  i»  rwckonetl  the 
Uuflmt  and  most  delicioiu  U>  the  tast«  of 
•ny  in  the  world,  and  X  may  adfLUie  whda- 
•ooMst  and  bwt  tMtod  of  «»  nroHinUM 
yfor\d,"^A,  ffamUkm,  I  266;  [ad.  1744,  i. 
258]. 

1888.-—**.  .  .  tlta  nnaophwtieated  r>-ot  , 

.  .  .  conceiveM  that  cultivation  could  only 
einasculiity  the  pronounced  tlavonr  and  hnii 
fibroiu  texture  of  thut  urinco  of  fruits,  the 
wild  mango,  likest  a  ball  of  tow  aoakad  in 
tnrpMitine.  — IVAe*  oa  My  Fhrniur,  149. 

Till!  iiiuiu'  has  Iwjen  carried  with  the 
fruit  to   MauritioB  and  the  West 

Indiefi.  Among  many  greater  serviK  s 
to  India  tlie  late  Sir  Proby  Cautley 
difftued  largely  in  Upper  India  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Bombay  mango, 
previously  rare  tliere,  hy  creating  and 
encouraging  groves  of  grafts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gange.H  and  Jinnna 
•  canab.  If  t'S]H  <  iaily  true  of  this 
fruit  (as  tiultan  Baber  indicates)  that 
excellence  depends  on  the  Tariety. 
The  common  mango  is  (oaise  and 
strong  of  turpentine.  Of  this  only 
an  evanesient  suggestion  remains  to 
flive  pei  uliarity  to  the  finer  varieties. 
[A  useful  account  of  tln-se  varietie,*!. 
by  Mr.  Maries^  will  be  found  in  fyaU^ 
Etm.  Did.  v.  148  ftqq.'] 

MANGO-BIRD,  s.  Tlie  popular 
Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  )>e<uititiil 

?olaen  oriole  {Oriolus  aureus^  Jerdon). 
ts  "loud  iiicllow  whistlf"  fioni  the 
nuui^o-grovea  and  other  garden.s,  which 
it  aflectSf  is  aasodated  in  Upper  India 
with  the  invasion  of  the  hot  weather. 

1878.— "  Thi-  mango-bird  plances  through 
the  grove!),   and    in   tho  early  ninrnini; 

B  bis    beautiful    but  unwek-oiuu 
with  his  marie  melody."  — i'A. 
k'iMM,  tn  Jfy  Indian  fkaden,  59. 

MANGO-FISH,  s.  The  familiar 
name  <»f  an  excellent  fish  (i'olpnrniut 
Vistm  of  Buchanan,  P.  panduetii  of 
Day\  in  flavour  f*omewhat  resembling 
the  snit'lt^  but,  according  to  Dr.  Mason, 
nearly  related  to  the  mnUeta  It 
appears  in  the  Calcutta  market  earlv 
in  the  hot  sejison,  and  is  nnich  prize<l, 
ejjjiecially  when  in  ro«'.  The  Hindu- 
stani name  is  tapul  or  Utpam^  'an 
ascetic,'  or  *|H*nitent,'  but  we  do  not 
know  the  rationale  of  the  name. 
Buchanan  says  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
long  fibres  (or  free  rays),  juoeeeding 
from  near  the  head,  whieh  lead  the 
natives  to  associate  it  with  jienitents 
who  are  forbidden  to  shave.  \pt. 


Grierson  writes :  What  the  connection 
of  the  fish  with  a  heimit  was  I  never 
could  ascertain,  unless  it  was  that  like 

wandering  Fakirs,  they  disa])pe4ir 
directly  the  rains  begin.  ConiiKire  the 
upoaalha  of    the    Buddhists.^'  But 

tftj>a.<iin    means    *pnxlure<l    by  heat,' 

and  is  applied  to  the  month  Flifignu 
(Feb.-Mareli)  when  the  fish  ap]K  ars ; 
and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
name.] 

1781.— •'The  Board  OK  Tiu'sTlKS  .\R3emblo 
on  Tuesday  ut  the  New  Tavern,  where  tho 
(  'ommittee  meet  to  cat  Mangoe  Fish  f<  r 
the  benefit  of  the  Subecribers  and  on  other 
special  affain.**— /fiVI<y«  Btitjntl  OazetU, 
March  3. 

[1820.—".  .  .  tho  inangoe  fish  (tfo  namctl 
from  its  appearing  during  the  msngoe 
aeaaon).  ...  By  the  natives  they  are  named 
the  Tapastri  (penitent)  fixh,  (ahbreTiatod  by 
Curopeoiu*  to  Ti^-"'!)  from  thuir  ri->'iiil.liii ; 
a  clasH  of  religious  peDitentx,  who  ought 
never  to  Khave.  -"-AnsiftOR,  ^  Hiwio* 
daht  i.  58.J 

MANGO  SHOWERS,  s.  Used  in 

Madras   for   showers    whidi  fall  in 

March  and  April,  when  the  maiiguetf 
begin  to  ripen. 

MANGO-TRICK.  One  of  the  most 
famous  tricks  of  Indian  jugglers,  in 
which  they  plant  a  niauf^o  . stone,  and 
show  at  brief  intervals  the  tree  shoot- 
ing. al>ove  ground,  and  successively 
pnxlucing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
it  Inus  often  l>een  described,  but  the 
descrijition  given  by  the  Emperor 
Jahaugir  in  his  A  utobiutfrapliy  cer- 
tainly surpasses  aU  in  its  denuuid  on 
our  belief. 

c.  1610.  '•  .  .  .  Khnuu-e-Jehaun,  one  of 
the  nobles  proMent.  observed  tli»t  if  they 
Kpoke  truly  he  should  wish  them  to  pnKliu  o 
for  hiH  conviction  a  mulberry-tree.  The 
men  arose  without  hoHitation,  and  havini;  iu 
ton  He|M»r;ite  ^iMits  ^ot  sonio  >cod  in  the 
ground,  they  recited  among  thenii«olves  .  .  . 
when  instantlv  a  plant  was  iteen  stiringing 
from  each  of  the  ten  placee,  and  each  provea 
the  tree  required  by  Khaun-e-J«haun.  In 
the  same  manner  they  produced  a  mango,  an 
applo-trce,  a  cyprejjs,  a  pino-ni>plo,  a  fig- 
tree,  an  almond,  a  widnut  .  .  .  open  to  the 
oboenration  of  all  preaeat»  the  trees  were 
percoiyed  gradually  and  slowly  .-springing 
from  tho  earth,  to  tho  heipht  of  one  or 
perhnp!)  of  two  cubita.  .  .  .  Then  making  a 
aort  of  proceflsioii  round  the  trees  as  Uiey 
stood  ...  in  a  moment  there  appenrsd  on 
the  renpectiTe  trees  a  sweet  mango  without 
the  rind,  an  almond  fre.««h  and  ripe,  alar^o 
fig  of  the  most  delicious  kind  .  .  .  the  fniit 
being  polled  in  my  presence,  and  every  one 
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present  won  allowed  to  taste  it.  ThiK,  how- 
ever, was  not  all  ;  Iwforc  the  trees  were 
removed  there  ap|)eared  among  the  foliage 
birds  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  in  oolour 
and  shape,  and  melody  and  i*ong,  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  ...  At  the  close 
«if  the  operation,  the  foliape,  as  in  autumn, 
wai  seen  to  put  on  its  vnnegatetl  tints,  and 
the  tnw  gradually  disappeared  into  the 
aarth.  .  .  .  —Mnn.  of  the  JCtHp.  Jekamffuiert 
tr.  by  Major  J).  I'ricf.  \<]\  96-W. 

c.  1650.— "Then  ihuy  thrust  a  piooa  of 
stick  into  the  ground,  and  ask'd  taa  Cam- 
I>any  what  Fruit  they  would  hare.  One 

told  them  he  would  have  Mi-nijur* ;  then 
one  of  the  Mountebanks  hiding  himself  in 
tha  middle  of  a  Sheak,  itoopt  to  ilia  groond 
fire  or  six  tames  one  after  anothar.   I  was 

so  curious  to  go  upstairs,  and  look  out  of 
a  window,  to  see  if  1  cdulil  spy  what  the 
Mountebank  did,  and  jiercoivud  that  after 
he  had  cut  himself  under  the  armpitK  with 
a  Bacor,  ha  rnbb'd  tba  stiok  with  hts  Blood. 
After  the  two  fliat  timeii  that  he  rais'd  him* 
aelf,  the  stick  seerae<l  to  the  very  eye  to 
grow.  The  third  time  there  sprung  out 
branches  wifil  ywuig  buds.  The  fourth 
time  the  trae  was  oovared  with  leave* ;  and 
the  fifth  time  it  bore  (lowers.  .  .  .  The 
English  Minister  pn»t«<<tcd  that  he  could 
not  give  his  cuiiiieut  that  any  Christian 
should  be  Spectator  of  such  delusions.  So 
that  a*  aoon  as  he  .ww  that  theea  Moanta> 
banks  had  of  a  dr>'  stick,  in  len  than  half- 
an-honr,  made  a  Tree  ft»ur  or  five  foot  high, 
that  bare  lojivcs  and  flowers  a-s  in  the 
Spring-time  :  he  went  aVjout  to  break  it,  pro- 
testing that  he  would  not  give  the  cW- 
munion  to  any  jHjrson  that  mould  stay  any 
lonper  to  see  those  things."— TVjtvrwiVr, 
Tiaclt  nutcU  JiHgiisk,  by  J. P.,  ii.  36  ;  fed. 
Bait,L  67,  »eq.y 

16^7.  —  "When  two  of  tlnse  Jawjui."  (see 
J06EE)  that  are  eniiiieiil.  ti»i  ajcet,  and 
you  stir  them  up  on  the  ji«iiut  and  j>ower  of 
their  knowledge  or  Jauguitme,  you  shall  see 
them  do  such  tricks  out  of  spight  to  one 
another,  that  I  know  not  if  Simon  3fa^u 
could  have  outdone  them.  For  they  divine 
what  one  thinketh,  make  the  Branch  of  a 
Tree  bloHsome  and  bear  fniit  in  less  than  an 
hour,  hatch  eggs  in  their  bosome  in  less 
than  half  a  c^uarter  of  an  hour,  and  bring 
forth  such  birds  as  yaxi  demand.  ,  .  ,  1 
wiAiff,  if  what  is  Ml  ill  n/  t/<' ,11  i.i  triif.  .  .  . 
For,  as  for  me,  I  am  with  all  my  curiosity 
nooa  of  those  happy  Men,  that  are  nroflen't 
at,  and  see  these  great  feats."— ^erawr, 
E.T.  103  ;  [ed,  CoMtahUy  321]. 

W78.— "Others  presented  a  Mock-Crea- 
tion of  a  Mango-Tree,  arising  from  the 
8tone  in  a  short  5]>acc  (which  they  did  in 
HujigerMutrirf  r.  Iwin^  very  careful  to  avoid 
being  discovered)  with  Fruit  (Jreen  and 
Ripe  ;  so  that  a  Man  muMt  stretch  his  Planqf, 
to  imagine  it  Witchcraft ;  though  tha  oom- 
moB  Sort  think  no  lew."— /Vyer,  193. 

IWO.— "  Others  are  said  to  raise  a  Mango- 
Tree,  with  ri(>e  Fruit  upon  its  Branches,  in 
the  space  of  one  or  two  Hours.  To  confirm 
which  Relation,  it  was  affirmed  confidently 


to  me,  that  a  (iontloman  who  had  pluckt 
one  of  these  Man^ites,  fell  sick  uiK)n  it,  and 
was  never  well  as  long  as  be  kept  it  'till  he 
oonimlted  a  Bramin  for  his  Health,  who 
prescrib'd  his  onlv  Remedy  would  be  the 
restoring  of  the  Slango,  by  which  he  was 
re»t«r'd  to  his  HealUi  again."— OvuMtsa. 
258-259. 

1720.— "Thev  have  some  also  who  will 
show  you  the  koniel  of  a  mango-fruit,  or 
may  be  only  a  twi^,  and  ask  if  you  will  see 
tha  fruit  or  this  stick  planted,  and  in  a  short 
tima  see  a  tree  grow  from  it  and  bear  fniit : 
after  they  hare  got  their  answer  the  jugglers 
{Koorde'tUuustTt)  wrap  themselves  in  a 
blanket)  elide  the  twig  into  the  ground,  and 
thenpat a biskal orer  them  (Aa.  Aa.). 

"  There  are  soma  who  have  prevailed  on 
these  jugglers  by  mwSb  money  to  let  them 
see  how  they  have  accoi^j  li'^hed  thi.s. 

"These  have  reveale<l  that  the  jugglers 
made  a  hole  in  their  bodies  under  the  arm- 

e'ts,  and  rubbed  tha  twig  with  tha  blood 
Dm  it,  and  every  time  that  they  ttndc  it  in 
the  ground  they  wetted  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  clearly'  sjiw  it  U)  grow  and  to  come  to 
the  perfection  l>efore  described. 

"This  is  asserted  by  a  certain  writer  who 
has  asan  it»  But  thia  oant  mora  ma  to 
Uliata  it ! "— FataUi^  t.  {Ckanm,)  58. 

Our  own  experience  does  not  go 

l»eyond  l>r.  Fryer'-s,  and  the  Inigger- 
iiiugger  perluruiance  that  he  disparages. 
But  many  others  have  testified  to  more 
remarkable  skill.  We  once  heard  a 
traveller  of  note  relate  with  much  sj)irit 
.such  an  exhibition  as  witnesaed  in  the 
Deccan.  The  narrator,  then  A  young 
officer,  deteriiii!iod  witli  ;i  crimrade,  at 
all  hazards  of  fair  play  or  foul,  to  solve 
the  myHtery.  In  tbe  middle  of  the 
trick  one  suddenly  seized  the  conjuror, 
whilst  tlie  other  uncovered  and  snatched 
at  the  mango-nlant.  But  lo !  it  came 
from  the  eartn  irith  a  root,  and  the 
mvstery  was  darker  than  ever!  We 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  tuld. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trick  was  not 
unknown  in  European  conjuring  of  the 
16th  or  17th  centuries,  e.g. 

1657.  — " .  .  .  trium  horarum  S|)atio 
arbusculam  vaism  spitumae  longitudine  a 
mensft  facere  enasci,  ut  et  alias  arbores 
frondiferaa  ot  fructiferaa." — Magin  Univer- 
•(/i...  of  /'.  frVu/xir  SehaUtu  e  3oc  J«$.,  Har- 
bipoli,  1657,  i.  32. 

MANOOSTEEN,  s.  From  ^yfalay 
manggxitta  (Crawfurd),  or  vianggistan 
(Y&\Te%  in  Javanese  Manggis.  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes:  **TTie  modern  sUindard 
Malay  form  need  in  tlie  W.  coa.st  of  the 
Peninsula  is  vuinggx$y  as  in  Javan^e, 
the  forms  mangguMa  and  mum^gidtM 
never  being  heard  there.  The  Siamese 
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forin  maafigkhut  ^iven  in  M'Farland's 
Siamm  Grammar  u  probably  from  the 

Malay  vwngffmta.  It  vras  wry  inter- 
esting to  me  to  find  that  some  distinct 
tmee  of  this  word  was  still  preserved 
in  the  name  of  this  fruit  at  Patani- 
Kelantan  on  the  E.  coast,  where  it  was 
called  bawah  'tela  (or  'Miar\  i.e,  the 
*$etar  fmiV  as  well  as  oocanonally 
m-sf'tr  or  menetar^  clearly  a  corruption 
of  some  such  old  form  as  manggittar"^ 
This  delidons  frtiit  is  known  through- 
out the  Archip  lam),  and  in  Siam,  oy 
modifications  of  the  same  name  ;  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Garcinia  Mango- 
ttaiia  (Nat.  Ord.  Gnttifcrn*-).  It  is 
strictly  a  troj)ic;il  fruit,  and,  in  fact, 
near  the  coast  does  not  bear  fruit 
farther  north  than  laL  14*.  It  ia  a 
natiyeof  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
adjoining  islands. 

1563.— "/e.  Thoy  have  brr*--  !  nnah  to 
me  of  a  fruit  which  they  call  mangostana  ; 
let  lis  hear  what  you  have  to  say  <(f  those. 

O.  What  I  oavo  hoiird  of  tho  nuui^B- 
taa  is  that  'tis  one  of  the  most  doUctous 
IruitB  that  they  have  in  thaie  ngkmi.  .  .  ." 
—-Oarffa,  f.  lolv. 

l.'i'.'S.  -"There  are  yet  other  fruites,  as 
.  .  .  Mamostalwa  [in  Hak.  Soc.  Mange- 
stalnsl  .  .  .  hnt  beeatue  they  are  of  small 

.'iccfiiint  I  thinke  it  not  re<jiiisitc  to  writo 
severallie  uf  thorn." — LituchoUn,  iM) :  I  Uak. 
Soo.  fi.  84]. 
1631.— 

*'  Cedant  HesiKjrii  longe  hinc,  mala  aurea, 
fructus, 

AnbroeiA  poscit  Mangostan  ei  a«ot»re 


.  ,  .  Inter  onines  India*  fmctna  longe 

sapidissimua." 

/oe.  Smua^  lib.  vi.  eap.  ^  fi.  116. 

1645. — "II  M'y  tniuue  do  phi.'*  vne  aqMoe 
de  fruit  propro  du  terroir  de  Malaqoe, 

5n'fl8  nomtuent  MangOBtaas."— CbrauR, 
\el.  d<  la  Prut:  ,h-  ./a/>„»,  162. 

[1062.— "The  MangOBthan  is  a  Fruit 
ffrowing  by  the  Hi^hwayes  in  JavOt  upon 

JJavifs,  Bk.  ii.  121  (^'ton/.  JJict.).\ 

1727. — "The  Hangostane  is  a  deNdons 

Fitit,  almost  in  the  Shapti  of  an  Apple,  the 
Skin  is  thick  and  rod,  hcin^  dried  it  i.s  a 
good  Astringent.  The  Kernel!*  (if  I  may 
ao  call  them)  are  like  doves  of  Qarlick,  of 
a  very  agreaaUe  Tute,  but  veiy  odd."— il. 
ircMtWa,ii.80[ed.m4]. 

MAHGBOVB,  a.    The  sea-loving 

genera  Rhizofhora  and  Avicmnia  derive 
this  name,  which  applies  to  both,  from 
some  happy  accident,  but  from  which 
of  two  sources  may  be  doubtful.  For 
while  the  fonner  genus  ia^  aeooidiqg  to 


Crawfurd,  called  by  the  Malays iiidfl^« 
manogiy  a  term  which  he  .supposes  to 
be  the  origin  of  tlie  English  iiaine,  we 
see  from  Oviedo  that  one  or  other  was 
called  mangle  in  8.  America,  and  in 
this,  which  is  certainly  the  origin  of 
the  French  viariglier,  we  .should  he 
disposed  also  to  seek  the  derivation 
of  the  English  word.  Both  genera  are 
univer.sjd  in  tlie  tropical  tidal  estuaries 
of  both  Old  World  and  New.  Prof. 
Savce,  by  an  amnsing  slip,  or  orer- 
signt  proKihly  of  .soniclnv'lv  else's  slip, 
quotes  from  Humboldt  that  "maize, 
mangle^  hammock,  canoe,  tobacco,  are 
all  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spanish  from  tlu'  Ilaytian  mnhizy 
mangle,  hamacOf  canoa^  and  tabacoJ* 
It  is,  of  course,  the  FVeneh  and  not 
the  Bng^lifih  mangle  that  is  here  in 
(piestion.  [Mr.  Skeat  observes:  "I 
believe  the  old  English  as  well  as- 
French  form  was  mangle^  in  which 
ca.se  Prof.  Sayce  would  be  ]>erfectly 
right.  Mangrove  is  probably  manale- 
grtm,  The  Malay  mmggi-mBmgn  is 
given  by  Klinkert,  and  is  certainly  on 
jiccoimt  of  the  reduplication,  native. 
But  I  never  heard  it  m  the  Peninsula, 
where  mam^rvm  isalwavs  called  ftaibau."  > 
The  mangrove  abounds  on  nearly  all 
the  coasts  of  further  India,  and  also  on 
the  sea  margin  of  the  Ganges  Delta, 
in  the  backwaters  of  S.  Malaliar,  and 
less  luxuriantly  on  the  Indus  mouths^ 

1535.—"  Of  the  Tree  called  Mwigle.  .  .  . 
These  trees  grow  in  places  of  mire,  and  on 
tho  .shores  of  the  .sea,  and  of  tho  rivers,  and 
streams,  and  torrenta  that  run  into  the  sea. 
Thej  are  trees  very  atvaage  to  Me  .  .  .  they 
grow  together  in  vast  numbers,  and  many 
of  their  branches  seem  to  turn  down  and 
change  into  roots  .  .  .  and  the.se  plant 
themselTes  in  tho  ground  like  stems,  so 
that  the  tree  looks  as  if  it  had  many  le^s 
joining  one  to  the  fAbiu,"—Oirieao,  m 
Jiamtuio,  iii.  f.  145i'. 

„  "  So  coming  to  the  coiust,  embarked 
bk  a  great  CSanoa  with  some  80  Indians,  and 
6  ChristianB,  whom  he  took  with  him,  and 

coa-sted  along  ami)!  ".iiitary  places  and  islets, 
l>u.s.siug  sometimes  into  the  sea  iUielf  for  4 
or  6  leagues, — among  certain  trees,  lofty, 
denae  and  green,  which  grow  in  the  my 
sea'water,  and  which  they  call  mangle."—' 
J'»\i.  f.  224. 


1553. — ...  by  advice  of  a  Moorish 

fiilot,  who  promised  to 
>y  night  to  a  place  where  water  could  "bo 


ti^e  the  people 


ot  .   .   .   and  either  because  tho  Moor 
esired  to  land  many  times  on  the  shore 
by  which  he  was  oonducting  them,  seek* 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  l^d»  of  those 
whom  tie  was  condvetiBg,  or ' 
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really  perplext  by  its  being  night,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  pruwth  of  mangntrf 
(mantruet)  he  never  succeeded  in  tiudiug 
the  wetle  el  wlueh  he  apoke.**— Borrot^  I. 
iv.  4. 

c.  1830.—"  'Smite  my  tirnl>ers,  do  the 
trees  bear  shellfish  .' ■  The  tide  in  the  (Julf 
<tf  Mexico  does  not  ebb  and  flow  above  two 
feet  except  in  the  springD,  and  the  ends  of 
the  dr<x>ping  branches  of  the  manj^rove 
troeji  that  here  cover  the  shore,  are  clu-ntered, 
within  the  wash  of  the  water,  with  a  Hmall 
weU-flAToored  oyster. "-row  Cringle^  ed. 
1M8, 119. 

MANILLA-MAN,  h.  TIilb  term  is 
applied  to  natives  of  the  Fliilippines, 

who  are  often  eni]>1()yed  on  shipboard, 
and  e.s|>ecially  furnish  the  (piarter- 
iixasters  (Seacunoy,  ^.v.)  in  LiLs..ar 
crews  on  the  China  voyage.  lJut 
Manilln-iiuin  seenis  al.so,  from  Wilson, 
to  be  used  in  8.  India  as  a  hybrid 
from  Telug.  mandd  iwltftt,  *an  itinerant 
dealer  in  coral  and  geuLs ' ;  perhaps  in 
this  .sense,  jvs  he  .sjiy.«s,  from  »Skt.  innni, 
*a  jewel,'  but  with  some  blending 
alao  of  the  Port,  mamlhoy  *a  bracelet.' 
(Compare  OOB&ArMAIIILLA.) 

MANJBE,  a     The  master,  or 

steersman,  of  a  boat  or  any  native 
river-craft ;  Hind,  indnjhty  Beng.  uuiji 
and  imljh'i,  [all  from  Skt.  madhya, 
*one  who  stands  in  tin-  niililf '].  The 
word  is  al.sfi  a  tillf  l)orne  by  tn«^  heml 
men  among  the  I'aharis  or  Hill-people 
of  Bftjniahal  (H^Uton),  [and  as  equiva- 
lent for  MtijhiL-'ir,  tiie  name  of  an 
important  Dravidian  tribe  on  the 
borders  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and 
ChoCa  NSgpur]. 


1683.—"  We  were  feroed  to  traek  our  boat 

till  4  in  the  Afternoon,  when  we  saw  a  great 
black  cloud  arise  out  of  ye  North  with  much 
lightning  mul  thunder,  which  mado  our 
Maagee  or  Steermaa  adviiie  uit  to  fasten 
«>ur  boat  in  some  Creeke.** — Beiffm^  'Miery, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  88. 

[1706.—"  Manjee."  S«o  under  HARB7.  ] 

1781.  — "This  in  to  ffivo  notice  that  the 
principal  Qaot  ffft*g^  of  Calcutta  huvu 
entered  into  enncements  at  the  Police 
Office  to  supply  all  Persona  that  apply  there 
with  BiJftts  iiifl  Ihidjeruws,  and  t<i  give 
security  for  the  Dandiu." — India  Gasettf, 
Feb.  17. 

1784.—"  Mr.  Austin  and  hi>*  head  bearer, 
who  were  both  in  the  room  of  the  budgerow, 
ere  the  only  persons  known  to  be  drowned. 

Hm  aumjee  and   dandtH^s   hrive  OOt  ap- 
1."— la  SeUjR-h'  irr,  i.  26. 


or  diflleiiltv,  the  pawenger  may  lahoar 

under."— M  ///m»w>«,  V.  M.i.US. 

For  the  Pahari  use,  see  Long't  Meciiom, 
p.  561. 

[1S64.  — "The  Khond  chJof^  of  ^-illiigcs 
and  Mootaii  are  termed  Maji  instead  of 
Mulliko  ae  in  Goomsur.  or  Khr>nr<>  as  in 
Boad.  .  .  ."— CoMi^/l,  Wild  Tribe$  of 
Kkomdutam,  190.] 

MANNICKJOSE,s.  lliud.  wdnik' 
jor;  the  white-necked  stork  ((Xeonia 

l^ucocepluday  Gmelin) ;  sometimes,  ac- 
lurdintT  to  .Icrdou,  called  in  Bengal 
ihe  '  lieef-.suak  bird,'  l>ecause  palatable 
when  c(M>ked  in  that  fashion.  **Tlie 
name  of  Manikjor  mean.s  the  coni- 

S.niou  of  Manik,  a  Saint,  and  some 
nsBolmaas  in  consequence  abstain 
from  eating  it"  {Jtrdon).  [PlattS 
derives  it  from  rndntk,  'a  ruby/] 

[1840.—"  1  reached  the  jheel,  and  foond 
it  to  eontein  many  maniokdum,  ibis, 
paddy  bird.s,  Ac.  .  .  ."— OeVMboa,  2V««eb 

ill  I'ppn-  India,  ii.  165.] 


MANUCODIATA. 
PA&ADI8E.) 


(See  BIBDOF 


1810.— "  Their  manjies  wiU  not  fhil  to 
take  amy  adtantage  of  whateter  diitoais, 


MABAMITT,   MXmBUMXTT,  s. 

Hind,  from  Ar.  j>iani?«//ui(/),  'repair.' 
In  this  sense  the  is  general  in 
Hindustani  (in  which  the  terminal  ( 
i.s  always  proiiouncerl,  (hongli  not  by 
the  Aral>s^  whether  as  applied  to  a 
stocking,  a  fortrees,  or  a  mip.  But 
m  Mad  Iras  Presidencv  the  word  liad 
formerly  a  very  specialised  sense  as 
'  the  recogni.sed  title  of  that  hrauch  <»f 
the  Executive  which  included  the  con- 
.servatioii  of  irrii;alion  tanks  and  the 
like,  and  which  was  worked  under  the 
District  Civil  Officers,  there  being  then 
no  .sej>arate  demrtment  (tf  the  State  in 
charge  of  Civil  Pul>lic  Works.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  wide  spread 
at  (me  time  of  Musuhnan  power  that 
the  .sanu*  Arabic  word,  in  the  form 
Mftnvmfti  is  still  aj>plied  in  Sicily  to 
a  standing  committee  charged  with 
rejiairs  to  the  Duonjo  or  Cathedral  of 
Palermo.  An  analogous  instance  of 
the  wide  grasp  of  the  Saracenic  ]»ower 
is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Musuhnan 
authors  whom  Aniari  qjinte.s  in  liis 
History  of  the  Mahommedan  rule  in 
Sicily.  ItisthattheOaUph  AI-MftmHn, 
under  whom  conrpieat  was  advancing 
in  India  and  in  Sicily  simultaneously, 
ordered  that  the  idols  taken  from  the 
infidels  in  India  should  be  sent  for  sale 
to  the  iniidels  in  Sicily  1 
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*  1767.— "On  the  6th  the  Major  (Kyre 
C<x)t«)  left  Muxitdiibad  with  .  .  .  10  Mar- 
mnttj  men,  or  pioaoen  to  clear  the  road." 

[  1873.  —  "For  the  actual  execution  of  works 
there  waa  a  Maramftt  Department  oon- 
ftfituted  under  tbeGUlaQtbr.*'---il0iMw/^jra». 

KABOOSA,  &    A  name  iu  the 

R  of  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  iVfm 

(st'e  NEEM)  tree.  The  word  is  a 
<i)i luptiou  of  Fort,  aiiuxrgosay  'bitter/ 
indicating  the  duuraeter  of  tlie  tree. 
This  eives  rise  to  an  old  Indian 
proverb,  traceable  as  far  back  as  the 
JMakoi^  that  yon  cannot  sweeten  the 
iilm,  tree  tliough  you  water  it  with 
svruj)  and  ghee  {Natwam  esqpdUu 
/area J  &c.). 

1727.— "The  wealth  of  an  evil  ni:,ii  -.h.il! 
."^iiiMthor  evil  man  take  from  him,  y\->t  .is  tlie 
t-rowsoome  tind  eat  the  fruit  of  the  margoise 
tree  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe." — A|xi])hthegm!< 
traoBlatod  in  Vahntijii,  v.  (Ceylon)  390. 

1782.—".  .  .  ilB  lavent  le  malade  aveo 
de  raan  ftoide,  ensuite  Ha  le  frottent  rade- 

nient  avec  du  la  feoiUe  de 

»SoH  Herat,  i.  208. 

1834.—"  Adjacent  to  the  ChOTflll  Stand  a 
number  of  tamarind  anri  m; 
C'kiti^t  GeyloH  (JazeOeer,  183 

MABKHOEE,  s.  Pors.  wlr-khar, 
*  xiiake-eater.'  A  fine  wild  goat  of  the 
Weatern  Himalaya ;  Capra  megacerotj 
Hutton. 

ri8.^*l  .  — "  Hence  the  people  of  the  count ry 
cau  it  the  Markhor  (eater  of  serpenta)."— 
Jidwardm.  A  Year  on  CAe  PunjtA  F\rontifr. 

[1895.—"  Never  more  would  he  chase  the 
ibex  and  maim/'-^Mn,  CrohTt  VWage 
TtJm,  112.] 

KABTABAN,  n.p.  This  is  the 
conventional  name,  long  used  1>y  all 
the  trading  nations,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 

1)eau,  for  a  port  on  the  east  of  the 
rawadi  Delta  and  of  the  Sitang 
e.stuarv,  formerly  of  great  trade,  but 
now  in  comj»arative  decay.  The 
original  name  is  Taking,  Mut-ta-man^ 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

1514.—".  .  .  passed  then  before  Marta- 
man,  the  people  aim  heathens  ;  men  expert 
in  orerjrthing,  and  first  -  rate  merchants  ; 
gieat  masterti  of  account«|and  in  fact  the 
greataet  in  the  world.  They  keep  thoir 
Mooiint«  in  books  like  w.  In  the  said 
is  great  produce  of  lao,  doths,  and 


ir45.~-"  At  the  end  of  these  two  dtiya  the 
Killer  .  .  .  earned  the  Captains  that  were 
ut  the  Guard  of  the  Gates  to  leave  them  and 
retire;  wfaareupon  the  misemble  City  of 
Martabano  wa.H  delivered  to  the  mercv 
of  the  Souldiors  .  .  .  and  therein  showed 
themselves  so  cruel-minded,  that  the  thing 
they  made  least  reokooing  of  was  to  kill 
100  men  for  a  crown."— /Va/o,  in  0>gan,  208. 

1563.  —  "  And  the  towns  which  stand 
outside  thia  gulf  of  the  Isles  of  Pc(^i  (of 
which  we  haTe  spoken)  and  are  placed  along 
the  ciia.st  of  that  cr.iinrrv,  arv  \n^:ir;\, 
Martaban,  a  city  notable  iii  the  great  trade 
tliat  it  enjoys,  and  further  on  Ray,  TWlaoa. 
and  Tavay.'^— Zfarrw,  I.  ix.  1. 

1668.— "Troua-HHirao  nella  cittii  dt  Mar- 
tauan  intomo  a  nouanta  Portoffheei,  tim 
mercadanti  e  huomini  vagabondi,  li  quali 
stanano  in  gran  differenza  co'  Rettorl  della 
cittii."-rVj.  FtfUrici,  in  Itamumo,  iii.  908. 

158ft.— "The  city  of  Martaban  hath  it^i 
front  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  south- 
west,  and  stands  on  a  river  which  there 
enters  the  sea  ...  it  id  a  city  of  Maupa- 
ragia,  a  Prince  of  the  King  of  Pegn'a.'^ 
(Ja.^jHinj  f.  r29v,  ISOv. 

1680.  —  "That  the  English  may  settle 
ihotoipre  at  Serian,  Pefrn,  and  Ava  ...  and 

alsoe  that  they  may  <of*]e  a  flFactory  in 
Hke  manner  at  Mortavan.  .  .  ."—Articles 
to  Itf  propomi  to  tJu  Kin;/  »/  Uorma  and  Ptffa 
in  yUe»  and  ExU.,  No.  iii.  p.  8. 

1695.  — "Concerning  linrtkoJontfir  Ratln- 
gues.  ...  1  am  informed  and  do  believe 
ho  put  into  Hortavan  for  want  of  wood  and 
vy(/<r,  and  was  there  seized  by  the  Kin^t 
offieerSt  because  not  bound  to  that  Place." 
—  Ovmrnor  Bwginton,  in  JJairvmple.  Or. 

MABTABAN,  s.  This  uame  was 
given  to  veanls  of  a  peculiar  potteiy, 

of  very  large  size,  and  glazed,  which 
were  famous  all  over  the  Rust  for 
many  centuries,  and  were  exported 
from   Martaban.     Th^  were  some- 
times called /V/m  jar.'*,  and  under  that 
name  specimens  were  i>howu  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  18S1.   We  hava 
not  been  able  to  obtain  recent  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  this  manufacture. 
The  word  appears  to  Ite  now  ol)8olete 
in  Indifi,  except  h,s  a  colloquial  term 
in  Telegu.    [The  word  is  certainly  not 
obsolete  iu  Up]>er  India:  "The  nuir- 
tabanl  (Plate  ii.  fig.  10)  is  a  small  deep 
jar  with  an  elongated  body,  which  la 
used  by  Hindus  and  Muhammaduns  to 
keep  pickles  and  acid  articles  "  (Halli- 
fax,  Mono,  of  Punjab  Pottery,  p.  9).  In 
the  endeavour  to  supply  a  Hindi  deri- 
vation it  has  been  derived  from  im- 
rita-bdn^  'the  holder  of  the  water  of 
immortality.'   In  the  AnMan  NigkU 
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the  word  appears  in  the  form  bartaman, 
and  is  used  lor  a  crock  in  which  cold 
is  burlKl.  {Burton,  xi.  26).  Mr.  BA\ 
aaw  some  laree  earthenware  jars  at 
Mal^  some  aSout  8  feet  high,  called 
nitnba;  others  larger  and  barrel- 
shaped,  called  m&taban.  {Fymrdt 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  259.)  For  the  modem 
manufacture,  see  ScoU^  (Ju  xit-'er  of  Upper 
Burma,  1900,  Pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  38d  wg.] 


c.  1850.— "Then  the  Prinoan  

a  proaont  consisting  of  drewes,  of  two 
(jlephant-loads  of  rico,  of  two  she-bufTaloos, 
tea  sheepu  four  rotU  of  cordial  syrup,  and 
fear  Tfftir"'****!  or  hi^  jars,  tilled  with 
pepper,  citron,  and  mango,  all  prepared 
with  salt,  as  for  a  sea  -  Toyage."  — /ft* 
Batuta,  iv.  253. 

(f).— Un  grand  bamn  de  Martihani."— 
lOM  Jwir$,  ed.  Pmm  1826,  «.  19.  We  do 
not  know  the  date  of  tln-^o  stories.  Tho 
French  translator  has  a  note  explaining 


1509. —  "The  lac  (tacrf)  which  your 
Highnt-w  desired  ino  t«  HOlid,  it  will  be  a 

Siece  of  gtxid  luek  t.  <  f,'ot,  heeaiiso  these  .ships 
apart  early,  and  the  vessels  from  Pegu 
and  liarlalnil  ooma  lata.  But  I  bope  for 
a  good  quantity  of  it,  o-s  T  have  giren  orders 
for  '\%."—lMUr  from  tho  Viceroy  Dom  FroM- 
etoo^MlfttothaKiiig.  In(7orr«a»i.M0. 

1516.— "In  this  town  <>f  Martaban  are 
made  very  lai^o  and  beautiful  jx-ircelain 
TBfC-s  and  some  of  glazed  e:irthenwiire  i>f 
a  black  colour,  which  are  highly  valued 
among  the  Moors,  and  they  export  than 
AS  merchandi/o."  -RarhtMt,  1S5. 

1598.—"  In  this  towae  many  of  the  great 
earthen  pots  ara  made,  which  in  India  arc 
called  Martauanas,  and  many  of  them 

carryod  throughout  all  India,  of  all  sortes 
iKjth  small  and  great  ;  some  are  so  threat 
that  they  will  hold  full  two  pipes  of  water. 
The  caiitte  why  8o  many  ara  orongbt  into 
India  is  for  that  they  vse  tham  Ui  every 
house,  and  in  their  .shippea  initaade  of 

easkos." -A<«.<-A<-/';.,  p.  t6\  [Hak,  SoO.  i. 
101  ;  see  also  i.  28,  26b J. 

c.  1610.—''.  .  .  dea  iarree  lea  phis  belles, 
les  n»ieux  vcrnis  et  \c^^  inieux  fa<;onn^es  <iue 
j'aye  veu  ailleurs.  II  y  en  a  qui  tiennent 
antant  qn'Tne  inpi>e  et  plus.  Elles  m  font 
au  Royaume  de  liaitenene,  d'ou  on  lea 
apporte,  et  d'oh  elles  prenneni  laur  nonr 
par  toute  I'lnde."  -Pfmrd  de  Lmat,  i.  179 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  259]. 

1615.— **  Vaaa  licrttlina  quae  mlgo  Marlft- 
bania  ili<  nntur  iM»r  Indiarn  nota  sunt.  .  .  , 
Pur  Unentcm  oiooem.  quia  et  Lusitaniom, 
horum  est  ums." — Jatrie,  l%mwru§  Iter. 
Indlc.  pt.  ii.  389. 

1673.— "Je  vis  un  vase  d'une  certaine 
terro  verte  qui  vient  de.s  Indes,  dunt  les 
Turcs  .  .  .  font  un  grand  estiuie,  et  qu'il.i 
acheptent  bian  ohar  S  cause  de  la  propri^t^ 
clu'elle  a  de  so  rompre  k  la  pr&enoe  du 

einou.  .  .  .  Ceste  terra  se  nomme  Marde- 
iil.'WeHr«el4'ilirf.  OaUnMi.  tt.  110. 


167S.— ** ...  to  that  end  offer  Rice,  Oyl, 
and  Cococ-Nnts  in  a  thick  Grove,  whera 
they  piled  an  huge  Heap  of  long  Jars  lik» 
Mortivana."— Fry«-,  180. 

1688.— "They  took  it  out  of  the  cask,  and 
pnt  it  into  earthen  Jars  that  held  about  eight 
Barrels  apiece.  'ITiese  they  call  Montabiui 
Jan<,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Pegu, 
whence  they  are  brought,  and  oailied  all 
over  India." — Dampier,  ii.  98. 

C.  1690. — "Sunt  autem  haec  va.'stis.sinia* 
ac  turgidae  ollae  in  regionibus  Mart&yuut^ 
et  Siame  oonfaotaa.  quae  per  totam  tnna- 
fenmtnr  Indiam  ao  varios  liqnofea  eonaer- 
vando.s." — Rumpkivt,  i.  ch.  iii. 

1711.—".  .  .  i^uedak,  Jakon  and 

all  their  own  Coasts,  whence  they  ara  plenti- 

fully  s)ij)ply'd  with  several  \oces.««ary8,  they 
otherwi.so  must  want ;  As  Ivory,  Beeswax, 
MortiTan  and  anaU  Jan^  ^pper,  — 

Lorhffr,  35. 

1726.  —".  .  .  and  the  Martavaans  oon- 
tiining  the  water  t/>  drink,  when  empty 
require  two  persons  to  carry  them. '  — 
VaUtUiJn,  T.  254. 

,,  "The  goods  ex{w>rted  hithervvar  l 
(from  Pegu)  are  .  .  .  glazed  pt»ts  (called 
Martavana  after  the  district  where  they 
properly  baktog),  both  large  and  little."—' 

1727.  — "Hartavan  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Towns  for  Trade  in  the  £ast.  • .  . 
They  make  earthen  Wara  there  still,  end 

glaze  them  with  Lend-oar.  I  have  seen 
some  .lars  made  there  that  could  contaia 
two  Hogsheads  of  Liquor."— il.  HttmitUmp 
i.  f>:{.  Lod.  1744,  ii.  62]. 

1710.  —  "The  Pay  Master  is  likewij*» 
ordered  .  .  .  to  Uxjk  out  for  all  the  Pegu 
Jara  in  Town,  or  other  vessels  proper  lur 
keepi^r  water.'*— In  Wkeder,  ili.  194. 

S\ich  jars  were  apfKirently  imitated  in 
other  couittries.  but  kept  the  original  name. 
Thus  Ikiillie  Frasar  sajw  tbii  certain  jars- 
called  Xarteban  wwe  mannfaotufed  in 
Oman.**— /bttrfufy  into  XkenuaH,  18. 

IS.'tl.—"  Assortment  of  Pegn  Jan  as  used 
in  the  Honourable  Company's  Diapanaary 
at  Calcutta." 

"Twolarj^o  Pegu  Jars  from  Moulmein.** 

—Oj/idaf  fatal.  Exhibition  of  1851,  ii.  921. 

MABTIL,  MABTOL,  s.  A 
hammer.  Hind  mdrtolf  from  Port. 
maarUUo^  bat  assisted  by  imaginary 
connectKm  vith  Hind  imlr-iM^  'to 
strike.' 

MABTmaALE,  s.  Tliis  ia  no 
specially  Anglo-Indian  word  ;  our 
excuse  lor  introducing  it  ia  the  belief 
that  it  ia  of  Arabic 
assumption,  we  believe,  derives  the 
nnine  from  a  mythical  Colonel  Martin- 
gale. But  the  word  seems  to  coujc 
to  HB  from  the  French,  in  which 
language^  besidM  th«  JSngUah  nae^ 
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Littr^  gives  chausfA  (}  Ui  martingale 
0B  meaning  "culottes  dont  le  pont 
etait  placi'  i^ar  derriere,"  and  this  he 
strangely  declareh  to  be  the  true  and 
oriipnal  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
etymology,  after  Menage,  is  from 
Mariigueis  in  Provence,  where,  it  is 
alleged,  breeches  of  this  kind  were 
worn.  Skeat  seems  to  accept  these 
«X]>1anat  inns.  [Rut  see  liis  Concise 
iJtct.y  where  he  inclines  to  the  view 
f^ytn  in  this  article,  and  adds:  "I 
hnd  Arab,  rataka  given  by  Richardson 
as  a  verbal  root,  whence  ratak,  going 
with  a  short  ouick  step."]  But  there 
is  a  Span,  word  at-martagoy  for  a  kind 
of  bridle,  which  Urreji  (juoted  by  Do/y 
derives  from  verb  Arab,  rataka^  "  (^ui, 
A  la  lYe  forme  sifnifie  'effecit  ut  bre- 
vibtis  Jissibus  inceueret.'"  This  is  jiro 
cisely  the  effect  of  a  martingale.  And 
we  ventiire  to  sjiy  that  prol>ably  the 
M  ord  lM)re  its  English  meaning  origin- 
ally abio  in  Freiicli  and  .Sj«inish,  and 
came  from  Arabic  direct  int^j  the 
latter  tongue.  Dozy  himself,  we 
shf)uld  adfi,  is  inclined  to  derive  the 
fipan.  word  from  al-mirta'a^  '  a  lialter.' 

MABWibtSB,  n.D.  and  a.  This 

word  MifnMrl,  properly  a  man  nf  the 
Murwar  [Skt.  maru^  'desert'],  or 
Jodhpur  country  in  Rfijputana,  is  used 
in  many  jwirts  of  TnAi  i  as  synonymous 
with  Bauya  (see  BANYAN)  or  Sbwcar, 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
traders  an<]  inoin  v  lenden  nave  come 
originally   fimii    Marwar,   most  fre- 

Suently  Jams  lu  religion.  Compare 
he  Lorohard  of  meueval  England, 
and  the  taonino  of  Dante's  time. 

[1819.  — "  Miseries  seem  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  MarwarMB." — Tr.  Lit.  Hoc 
297. 

[1826 — "One  of  my  mri»tcrV  under-shop- 
men,  Sewohund,  a  Marwaxxy." — Pandurang 
irari,ed.  1878,1.288.] 

MABYACAB,  n.p.  According  to 
R.  Drummondand  a  MS.  note  on  the 
India  Libmry  copy  of  bis  Ix^ok  R. 
Catholics  in  Malaoar  were  so  called. 
Marya  JTarar,  or  *  Mary's  People.' 
[The  word  appears  to  Ije  really  marak- 
iflr,  of  whicii  two  explanations  are 
given.  Lojnm  (Mnlnbary  i.  332  note) 
t^avs  that  Marakkar  means  'doer  or 
follower  of  the  l^aw'  (mnrffffam),  and 
is  applied  to  a  foreisu  religioi^  like 
that  of  Ohiiiliaos  and  MohammedaDa. 
Th^MadroiOUm,  (iii  474)  derives  it 
2n 


from  Mai.  marnkkalam,  '1)oat,'  and  kar, 
a  termination  showing  possession,  and 
defines  it  as  a  "titular  appellation  of 
the  Moplah  Mahommeoans  on  the 
S.W.  coasf^ 

MA8GABAB,  s.  Tliis  is  given  by 
C.  P.  Brown  (MS.  notes)  as  an  ludo- 
Portugueoe  word  for  *  the  last  day  of 

the  month,'  quoting  Calcutta  /x'lnVir, 
viii.  345.    He  suggests  as  its  etymon 
Hind.  iTuh-kc-ba'aX  'after  a  month.* 
[In  N.  Indian  ])ublic  offices  the  mds- 
I  hibdr  is  well  known  as  the  monthly 
,  statement  of  cases  decided  during  the 
I  month.   It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
reprefients  the  Port,  vifs-amhir^  'end 
I  of  the  month ' ;  but  according  to  Platts, 
I  it  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of 
Hind,  ntdaik^wdr  or  fiufs4xl.ioifr.] 

MASH,  s.  Hind,  irnhsh^  [Sku 
vidt^a^  *a  bean*];  Phmeehu  nMbaiK^ 
llf)xb.  One  of  the  conuncm  Hindu 
pulses.  [SeeMOONQ.] 

MASKER  This  is  a  term  in 
Chine.se  "  ])if,'('on,"  meaning  'never 
mind,'  '  n'iuiporte.'  which  is  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  Ettrc^>eans  in  China. 

It  is  supjjosed  that  it  may  be  the  cor- 
ruption or  ellipsis  of  a  Portuguese 
expression,  but  nothing  satisfactory 
has  been  suggested.  ^Mr.  Skeat 
writes:  "Surely  this  is  simply  Port. 
mat  que,  probably  imported  direct 
through  Macao,  in  tne  sense  of 
'although,  even,  in  spite  of,'  like 
French  malgre.  And  this  seems  to 
l>e  its  meaning  in  *  pigeon ' : 

"  Tliat  nightey  tim  bo^n  chop-chop, 
One  yoiiiig  man  walkoe — DuoMStop* 
Maakee  snow,  maskee  ice ! 
He  oally  flux  «nth  chop  so  nice— 
Topside  Galow ! 

'  Krcftnor/  in  'fMgeon.'  "] 

MASULIPATAM,  n.p.  This 
coast  town  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  sometimes  vulgarly  called  MachhU- 

patav  or  Machhli-havilar^  or  simply 
Bandar  (see  BUNDER,  2)  ;  and  its  name 
explained  (Hind.  modUU),  *fiah')  as 
Fish-town,  [the  Madroi  GUm.  says 
from  an  old  tradition  of  a  whale  being 
stranded  on  the  shore.]  The  ety- 
mology may  originally  have  had  audi 
a  connection,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  name  is  a  trace 
of  the  MamAla  and  KaifiSXsv  wmmfutH 
igfUKA  which  we  find  in  Ptolemy'a 
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Tables ;  and  of  the  MoMXIa  pntdaeing 

nuislins,  in  the  Periplus.   [In  one  of 

the  old  Logs  the  namo  is  transformed  i 
into  Mmfpotamui  {J.H.  As.  Hoc.,  Jan. 
1900,  p.  168).   In  a  letter  of  1605-6  it 
ail  I  >»  a  13  as    M^gepatamya  {Birdwood, 
First  LeUer  Book,  73). 

[1613.— "  Concerning  the  Darling  wan  de- 
parted for  Itaapotam."— J'btMr,  Ltller», 
li.  14. 

[1615. — "Only  here  are  no  returns  ol  any 
Uuve  sum  to  be  employed,  unless  a  teoAory 
at  MeB8«potan."— /ftfrf.  iv.  5.] 

I(jl9.  -  «'  Master  Moth  wold  came  from 
Mliw^lHimt*"*  in  one  of  the  ooontry  Boats." 
— Printf,  in  Purrfms.  i. 

[1623.— "MiBlipatan.     P.  ddta  VtUU, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  148. 

[c.  1661.—'*  It  wna  reported,  at  one  time, 
that  he  wan  arrived  at  Massipatam.  ..." 
—H^rnirr,  ed.  CoiistabU.  112.] 

c.  1681.— "The  road  between  bad  been 
covered  with  brocade  velret,  and  IbMbli 
bender  chintz."— 5rrir  Jf«la//Wm,  iii.  370. 

1684.  —  "These  sort  of  Women  are  so 
nimble  and  aetiTe  tiiat  when  Uie  present 

king  went  to  see  Maslipatan,  >iine  of  thcni 
undertook  to  rei'resent  the  fi^jure  of  an 
Klei-himt  ;  four  umkiuK  the  four  foot,  four 
ttM  body«  and  one  the  trunk  :uiK)n  which 
tte  Hng,  ifMlBg  fak  a  kind  of  Throne,  made 
his  entry  tntothA  City."— r«s»TMer,  B.T. 
u.  65  i  [eel-  ^  ISSJ- 

1789.— "MaitiUjetem,  which  hi^t  woni, 
hy  tho  l  yo,  ought  to  be  written  Maohli- 

C tan  (Fish  town),  because  of  a  Whale  that 
ppened  to  Vic  stn\n<lefl  there  ir>0  years 
a^o.  —  Note  on  Seir  Mntatjhrrin,  iii.  370. 

c.  1790.—" .  .  .  cloths  of  grexxt  ndne  . .  . 
from    the    countries    of    Ik'n^'al,  Hunnnw-, 
China,   Kashmeer,  Boorhanpoor,  Mutchli- 
vattnn,  Ac'*  — Jfw  HuB$ein  Atif  B.  tif 
JiydMT  Jfa'it,  383. 

MATE,  MATY,  &  An  aaBistont 
under  a  head  servant ;  in  which  .s<Mi!ic 
or  ■onielhing  near  it,  but  also  soiue- 
timeB  in  the  sense  of  a  '  head-man,'  the 
word  IB  in  use  almost  all  over  India. 
In  the  Bengal  Presidency  we  have  a 
mate-bearer  for  the  aasiataut  body- 
aervant  (see  BBABER);  the  fnate 
attendant  on  an  elephant  ini<h  r  tlie 
mahout ;  a  mate  (head)  of  coolies 

or  jomponnies  (qq  v.)  (see  jompon), 
Ac.   And  in  HaaiM  the  maiy  is  an 

under-servant,  whose  business  it  is  to 
clean  cnx  kery,  knives,  &c.,  to  attend 
to  lamps,  and  80  foitli. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  more  than  one 
ori^.  Some  have  suppoaed  it  to  be 
takeii  from  the  English  word  in  the 
aum  of  comiadt^  Ac;  whilst  Wilson 


gives  vutti  as  a  distinct  Malayilam 

word  for  an  inferior  dome.stic  servant, 
hvhich  the  Madras  Gloss,  derives  from 
Tamil  nul,  '  high '].  The  last  word  ia 
of  very  doubtfiu  genuinene'^.  Neither 
derivation  will  e.xplain  the  fact  that 
the  word  occurs  iu  the  .4 in,  in  which 
the  three  classes  of  attendants  on  an 
elephant  in  Akluir's  establishment  are 
styled  respectively  Mahdwatf  Bkoi,  and 
Meth;  two  of  which  terms  wonld^ 
under  other  cireumstuic&s  probably 
l)e  regarded  as  corrtqitions  «»f  English 
words.  This  use  of  the  word  we  hnd 
in  Skt  dictionaries  as  nuOia^  iN«nrAa» 
and  meiida,  *an  elej^hant-keeper  or 
feeder.'  But  for  the  more  general  uae 
we  would  query  whether  it  may  not  be 
a  genuine  Prakrit  form  from  Skt.  mitra^ 
'a-sso<'iate,  friend'?  We  have  in  Pali 
mdin,  'friendship,'  from  Skt.  innitra. 

c.  "A  meth  fetches*  fi«lder  and 

ajwiats  iti  capari*.mii4r  the  elephant.  MefhS 
of  all  classes  get  on  the  march  4  <Mnu  daily, 
and  at  other  &B6S  8|."—i<ia,  ed.  BtoOmamm, 

i.  125. 

1810.  —  "  In  Homo  familicR  mates  or 
'  a-Hsistants  are  allowed,  who  do  the  drud" 

j  gory."— iri7//,i„,je»,  I'.  M.  i.  '2A\. 

1837.— "One  matee.'— See  LeUert  Jrom 
Madras,  106. 

"At  la.«t  the  morninir  of  our 
doi>iirture  came.  A  cn)wd  of  jxirters  .ntood 
without  the  venmda,  chattering  and  s.jua1i- 
blii^.  and  the  mats  distributed  the  boxe» 
and  Mindlea  among  them."— ^4  Tnu  Re^ 
former,  ch.  vi. 

1873. — "To  procure  this  latter  supply  (of 
green  food)  is  the  daily  duty  of  <Mie  of  tho 
attendant."*,  who  in  Indian  phnuwolocy  is 
t«nned  a  mate,  the  title  of  Mahout  beinp 
reserved  for  tho  head  keeper "  (of  att  ele- 
phant).—iScU.  Rec,  Sept.  t>,  302. 

MATBANEE,  s.   Proi>eily  Hind. 

from  ViiVi<.vi\htardnl;  a  female  sweeper 
(see  MEHTA&).  [Iu  the  following  ex- 
tract the  writer  seems  to  mean  Bhathi- 
iiitnni  or  Bhathiydrin,  the  Wife  01  a 
llhnfhxydra  or  I'nn-keeiK'r. 

I  [178.5.—"  ...  a  handnome  serai  .  .  .  where 
a  number  of  ]>eopIe,  chiefly  women,  called 
matrahnees,  take  up  their  abode  to  attend 
strangers  on  their  arrival  in  the  dty."— 
I>iary,  in  Mm,  Or,  Mem,  and  ed.  ii.  4M.] 

MATBOSS,  s.  An  inferior  clam  of 
.soldier  in  the  Artillery.  The  wordia 
quite  obsolete,  and  is  introduced  here 
because  it  seems  U>  have  survived  a 
good  deal  longer  in  India  than  in 
England,  and  occurs  frefpiently  in 
old  Indian  narratives.    It  is  Germ. 
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mntrou^  Dutch  mcUroos^  *a  sailor,' 
identical  no  dtmht  vith  Fr.  moMt^. 

The  origin  is  so  obscure  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  (luotn  the 
conjectures  regarding  it.  In  tlie 
eatAbliahmeut  of  a  company  of  Royal 
Artillerv  in  1771,  Jis  given  in  Duncan's 
Hi.st.  uf  that  corps,  we  have  besideii 
sergeants  and  eorpomU,  **4  Bom- 
bardiers, 8  Gunners,  34  MatrosseSy  and 
S  Drummers."  A  definition  of  the 
MitroaB  is  given  in  our  3rd  quotation. 
Wtt  have  not  ascertained  when  the 
t«rm  was  disused  in  tlie  R.A.  It 
appears  in  the  Establish nu  iit  m  given 
by  Groee  in  1801  (MHitarii  Antiq.  i. 
315).  As  far  as  Major  Dunc-an's  Vxx)k 
informs  us,  it  appears  first  in  1639, 
and  has  disappearad  by  1793,  when  we 
find  the  men  of  an  artillefy  fone 
divided  (excluding  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  bombardiers)  into  First  Gunners, 
KieofMl  OwMun^  and  Military  Driveta. 

1673.  —  "There  bein^  in  pay  for  the 
Monoarable  East  India  Company  nf  En$rH<<h 
aad  FbrtugueM,  700,  reckcming  the  Hon- 
trosses  and  GunnerR."— .fVyn^  98, 

1745.—"  .  .  .  Wo  were  told  with  regard 
to  the  Fortifications,  that  no  Kx{>«n.se  should 
bo  grudged  that  wa«  necesMary  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Settlement,  and  in  1741,  a 
PeraoQ  was  aent  out  in  the  ehaneter  of  an 
Engineer  for  our  Place ;  but  ...  ho  lived 
not  to  oome  among  us ;  and  therefore,  wo 
ooold  only  judge  of  his  Merit  and  Qualifi- 
cations by  the  Vahio  of  hia  Stipend,  Six 
Figodas  a  Month,  or  about  Eighteen  Pence  a 
Day,  scarce  the  Pay  of  n  common  Matross. 
.  .  ."—Letter  from  Mr.  BamHt  to  the  Sfcrel 
Comntittef,  in  LeUtr  Cs  •  FrtpnMor  ^  the 
J£.J,  Co.f  p.  46. 

I7S7.— *'Iliavowith  me  one  Gunner,  one 
HatroBB,  and  two  I^iscars."  —  Letter  in 

DalrgmpU^  Or.  lUpert.  i,  203. 
1779.- 

tict's  tf>  ^  ^       

royal  regiment  of  artillery,  and  next  to 
tbmi;  they  assist  in  loading,  firing,  and 
qtunging  the  great  guns,  liiey  carry  fire- 
loeks,  and  march  along  with  the  gun^  and 
."tore-waggons,  lx)th  ns  a  guard,  and  to  give 
their  assistance  in  every  emerEencv." — Cajtl. 
O,  amUk*t  UmimrmI  MilUar/^>^ttry. 

1792.  —  "  Wodnoiwiay  evening,  the  25th 
iriMt..  n  Hatroaa  of  Artillery  deserted  from 
thu  Mount,  and  took  away  with  him  his 
firelock,  and  nine  rounds  of  powder  and 
UlV'—AIadrat  Courier^  Feb.  2. 

[1800.  — "A  sotjoBBtand  two  iliBrniiiOi 
employed  under  a  general  committee  on  the 
eMvlDied  militarT  stores  in  Seringapatuu. "— 

MATT,  s.  Touch  (of  gold).  Tamil 
Muttn  (pron.  mgthC^  perhapa  froni 


-"MatrOBses  nre  properly  appren- 
the  gunner,  being  .soldiers  in  the 


Skt.  indtrcL, '  mea.sure.'  Very  |mre  gold 
is  said  to  be  9  mdirn,  interior  gold  of 
5  or  6  nuftTw. 

ri615.— "Tecalla  the  auitte  Janggamay  8 
is  Sciam  Foster,  iMltrt,  iii.  l.^T. 

[1680.— "Matt."  See  under  BATTA.] 
109^.— Gold,  purified  from  all  oilier 
metals  ...  by  us  is  reckoned  as  of  four- 
and -Twenty  CaruU,  but  by  the  blacks  is 
hero  divided  and  ITClklllWd  as  of  tm  mil.'* 
—I/avart,  106. 

1727.  —  At  Moeha  ..."  the  Coffee 
Trade  brings  in  a  cuntiniml  Sup]>Iy  of  Silvor 
and  (fold  .  .  .  from  Turixy^  Ebriunies  and 
Mt^gnibis,  Oold  nflomMMir—A.  BamiU(m, 
i.  45,  [od.  1744}. 

1752.— «*.  .  .  to  find  the  Value  of  the 
Touch  in  Fanams,  multiply  tho  Matt  by  10, 
and  then  by  8,  whioh  gives  it  in  Faoams." 

The  same  word  was  u^ted  in  JaiKiu 
for  a  meanm^  flometimes  oillea  a 

fathom. 

[Ifil4.— "The  Matt  which  is  aboot  two 
yiidfc**— iWei-,  Letter*,  ii.  3.] 

MAXJMLET,  8.  Domestic  Hind. 
vidmlat^  for  'omelet';  [Mdndet  is 
'  mannalade  *]. 

MAUNDf  8.  The  authorised  Ai^lo- 
Indian  form  of  the  name  of  a  w«ight 

(Hind,  nuiriy  Mahr.  fnaaX  which,  with 

varying  values,  has  heen  current  over 
We.stern  Asia  from  time  immemorial. 
Profe.ssor  Sayce  traces  it  (morni)  back 
to  tlic  Accadian  languafri'.*  But  iti 
any  case  it  was  the  Babylonian  name 
for  ^  of  a  talent)  whence  it  passed, 
with  the  Babylonian  weights  and 
measure.s,  almost  all  over  the  ancient 
world.  Cumj»are  the  men  or  innn  of 
Egjrptian  hieroglyphic  inaeriptions, 
preserved  in  tlic  rmna  or  amna  of  the 
Uopts,  the  Hebrew  iiulnek^  the  Oreek 
/uWT,  and  the  Roman  mtna.  'nie  intro- 
duction of  the  word  into  India  may 
have  occurred  during  the  extensive 
commerce  of  the  Aral>s  with  that 
country  during  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries;  possiMy  at  an  earlier  date. 
Through  the  Arabs  also  we  tiud  aa 
old  Spanish  word  nUmoMt 
Frencii  almhie,  for  a  weight  of  aboat 
20  llw.  {Marcel  Deinc). 

The  quotations  will  show  how  the 
Portugese  converted  man  into  mdk^ 
of  which  tlie  English  made  7nn un«,  and 
so  (probably  Ijy  the  influence  of  the 

•  flee  Snyct,  Mmeifltt  nf  QmfanMm  Pkttokgg, 
Snd  sd.  SOS^I. 
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old  Engliflli  word  «iuiwfui)*our  present 
form,  which  occurs  as  early  a.s  1611. 
Some  of  the  older  tmvellera,  like 
Lilifcliotenj  mbled  hj'  the  Portiigtiese 
r/jjo,  identified  it  with  the  w<H^i  f'»r 
Miati'l'  in  that  language,  and  so 
rendered  it. 

The  yalnefl  of  the  man  as  weight, 
even  in  modern  times,  have  varied 
immensely,  from  little  more  than 
2  {An.  to  upwards  of  160.  The  '  Indian 
Maund,'  which  is  the  standard  of 
weight  iti  Britisli  India,  is  of  40  .-'M, 
each  $er  being  divided  into  IG  chhitdka; 
and  this  is  the  general  scale  of  *sab- 
di>'Taion  in  the  local  weights  of  Bengal, 
and  Upper  and  Central  India,  thongh 
the  valae  of  the  «er  varies.  That  of 
the  standard  ttr  is  80  tolas  (q.v.)  or 
rupee-weight,-*,  and  thus  the  innviii}  = 
82f  Uts.  avoirdupois.  Tlie  Boml>ay 
maund  for  man)  of  48  «0rt«> 88  lb».\ 
the  Madras  one  of  40  «^r.«=25  lia. 
The  Palloda  man  of  A^maduagar  con- 
tained 64  s«rs,  and  was = 163 J  lh«. 
This  is  the  largest  man  we  find  in  the 
*  Useful  Table*:  The  .sraallast  Indian 
man  again  is  tliat  of  Colachy  in 
Travanoore,  and  that » 18  Uu,  18  <n. 
13  dr.  The  Persian  Tahrlzi  man  is, 
however,  a  little  le.s8  than  7  lb*. ;  the 
man  ihdhi  twice  that ;  the  smallest  of 
aU  on  the  list  named  is  the  Jeddah 
man=8  i&i.  3  o^.  9J  <h. 

B.O.  682.— In  the  "Eponynur  of  Zuai,"  a 
houM  in  NiDBTeh,  with  ite  anrabbery  snd 

gates,  is  sold  for  one  maneh  of  silver 
acoordiiig  to  the  royal  atandard.  Quoted  by 
Saijfoa,  a.!. 

B.C.  f>»>7  Wefind  Xer^al-sarm-niicir  lend- 
ing "fourmaneba  of  silver,  according  to  the 
naasll  of  OandMmiih."— /6tf. 

c.  B.C.  r»2l,  — C:injby!»es  received  the 
Libyan  presents  Terr  graciously,  but  not 
ao  the  gifte  of  the  CTrraaeans.  They  had 
sent  no  more  than  mlnae  of  silver, 
which  CambyHOs,  I  inuiifine,  thought  t<X) 
little.  He  thorefore  snat<  hed  the  money 
from  them,  and  with  his  own  band  scattered 
it  Mwner  the  ■oMien."— JTcrodbC  iii.  oh.  13 
(B.T.  by  Ra*rlinson.). 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  Et  quoniam  in  menmris 
quoque  ac  ponderiboe  erebro  Oraeeis  nomi- 

nibn.<«  utentium  est,  int«rj)rct,itionem  eorum 
semel  in  hoc  locu  pouutuus :  .  .  .  nina, 
quara  nostri  ipiwatn  vocant  )>endet  drach- 
mas Attica.<«  c."— /'/(■/<  V,  xxi.,  at  end. 

0.  1020. — "The  gold  and  silver  ingots 


«  '*  Maund,  a  kind  of  great  BMketer  Hamper, 
eootaining  eight  Balm,  or  two  fkta  It  Is  oom- 
monly  a  quantity  of  S  balm  cf  wibomid  Books, 
each  Bale  baring  1000  Itaa.  weUhf-^WM  Jaoob, 
Htm  lam  DUL,  Hh  ad.,  17M,  av 


amounted  to  700,400  mass  fn  welglit,*  — 

.1/  'f'tbi,  in  Kf/iot,  ii.  35. 

1040.— "Tho  Amir  said:— 'Let  us  keep 
fair  meaKure,  and  fill  the  cupa  evenly/  .  .  . 
Each  ^blet  (»ntained  half  a  BaB>"~ 
Baihaii,  ibid.  ii.  144. 

c.  1343.— 
>'  The  Vena  of  SanU  nakas  in 

Genoa  weight      .      .     .  Ib.(loB.8 

TheMena  of  Or^^aad  {Urgkta^ 

in  (runua  .  .  .  ,  lb.  3  oz.  9 
The  Mena  of  OHiam  (OfrAr) 

in  Genoa  .  .  .  .  lb.  3  ok.  9 
Tie  Ksna  of  Amtaleeho  {Af- 

ntaligh)  in  Ctcnoa  .  .  lh.2cs.8 

The  Mena  of  C'amexu  IKanc^if  u 

in  N.W.  China)    .      .      .   lb.2  " 

15G3.  —  "  The  value  of  stone-s  is  only 
l>caiiuc  people  dedie  to  have  them,  and 
becamw  they  are  aeaiM,  bat  aa  for  Yirtoei^ 
thoee  of  tae  loadatone,  whidli  stannehee 

blood,  are  very  muc:h  prcntcr  and  better 
attested  than  thoKo  of  the  emerald.  And 
yet  the  former  selLi  by  mace,  which  are  in 
Cambay  .  .  .  equal  to  26  amUeU  each,  and 
the  latter  by  mtit,  whieh  we^h  8  graniB  of 
wheat."— W/rn<f,  f.  U>9r. 

1598. — "They  have  another  weight  called 
Kao,  which  is  a  Hand,  and  is  12  ponnds." 

—Linjickotm,  69 ;  fllnk.  Soc.  i.  215]. 

1610.  —  "  He  was  found  ...  to  have 
sixtie  maunes  in  Gold,  and  euery  maono 
is  fire  and  tiftie  poimd  weight"— ifaviaiai^ 

in  Purekeu,  i.  218. 

1611.  — "  K;u-h  maund  being  three  and 
thirtie  pound  ISnglish  weight." — MiddkUm, 
ibid.  i.  270. 

[1645.-"  As  for  the  weightiL  the  ordinary 
mand  is  69  /i«r«»,  and  Oie  Imtp  ii  of  16 
<meet;  hat  the  maad,  which  it  oaed  to 

weigh  indipn,  in  only  53  Item.  At  Siirat 
you  s}teak  uf  a  tfer,  which  is  II  /tore*,  and 
tho  dire  is  U  OMM."— JWmmt,  ed.  Btttl^ 

i.  38.] 

c.  166.^».  -  •  1a;  man  ikjw  tjuarante  livrea 
par  toutcs  les  Indc»i,  maia  ces  livrvn  on 
tnres  eont  differentee  seloa  lee  Pais,"— 
Themtet,  r.  64. 

167'^.  —  "A  LunUnrito  {f^'<  nu-f)  of  pure  Gold, 
weighing  about  one  Mannd  and  a  quarter, 
which  ia  Porty'two  poonds."— /Vyer,  78. 

"  The  Sural  Maund  .  .   .is  40  .Sr«-,  of  20 

/'ice  the  Sriir,  which  is  37/. 
The  Pucka  Mannd  at  Agra,  is  double  aa 

much,  where  is  also  the 
Ecbarry  Matind  whidi  ia  40  Sear,  of  90 

fice  to  the  JSear.  .  .  .** 

Ibid.  906. 

1683.  "  A^rreod  with  Thitttir  Mullsaw 
and  Muttradas,  Merchants  of  this  pUvce 
(Hugly),  for  1,WK)  Bui  us  of  ye  best  Tissinda 
Sugar,  each  bnlo  to  weigh  2  i*^«^T<«^t, 
6^  Serrt,  Factory  woipbt.'*— JTW^m,  Diary^ 
April  5  ;  [Hak.  S^k;.  i.  75]. 

1711.— "  Sugar,  Coffee,  TuUnague,  alt 
sorta  of  Dmoa  Ae.,  are  sold  by  the  Mmd 
Ikbteas;  wliko  in  the  Vketotyaad  Cnstom 
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hooM  is  noaraat  6|/.  ilomrrfiMMU.  •  .  . 
Ekteblaa,  and  all  sorts  of  Frm  ,  ,  ,  kc. 

are  sold  by  the  Maimd  Conara  of  7?/.  .  .  . 
The  Maund  Shaw  in  two  "f^^iniff  Tabrtt*^ 
used  at  lapaban."— Xseiyr,  280. 

c.  1760. — Groae  says,  "the  maund  they 
weigh  their  indicos  with  is  only  53  /h."  Ho 
stites  tho  ni'iund  of  Upj>er  India  as  H!*//;.  , 
at  Bombay,  28  lb.  i  at  Ooa.  14  tb. :  at  Surat, 
37§  lb. ;  at  Oovomaiidal,  Silift. ;  in  Bengal, 
75  /A. 

1854. —  .  .  You  only  consent  t*i  make 
play  when  yon  have  pecked  a  good  maund 
of  tr^  on  joor  baok."— Lf/e  qf  Lord  Law- 
r^nte,  1.  49S. 

MATLA,  s.  Hind.  mtUf,  'a  fair,' 
almoHt  always  connected  with  st)nie 
religious  celebration,  a.^  wore  so  many 
of  tne  medieval  fair.s  in  Eufo]»e.  The 
word  IB  iSkt.  imUij  nuUika^  Mueetingi 
concoiirae,  aasemblj.* 

{inSl— "  A  party  of  foreiipien . . .  wished 

trf  nee  what  was  going  on  at  this  far-famed 
mayllah.  .  .  ."—Mr*.  Merr  Hosmh  AH, 
Ubtrrmtiont,  ii.  3*21 -2.] 

*'Le  Mala  n'est  pas  pc^astfmant 

vne  foire  teUe  que  nous  I'entendent ;  o*est 

lo  nom  qu'on  doiine  aux  reunions  do  p^lerins 
et  d€5s  marchands  ijui  .  .  .  w  rendont  dans 
loH  lioux  conflid^r^8  coinme  Macros,  aux  f^tes 
de  certaine  dieux  indiens  et  des  personn- 
ages  repuMa  saints  parmi  las  nmsidinans.'*^ 
Ooromde  Ib^y,  Rd,  Mmm,  p.  28. 

ICASAOOm,  HAZAGON,  n.p. 
A  suburb  of  Bombay,  containing  a 
large  Portuguese  p<ij»ulntion.  FThe 
name  is  said  to  be  originally  MaKeta- 
grdina,  ,  *  the  Tillage  of  tlie  Great 
Lord,'  Siva.] 

1643.- 

"  Maiagnio,  por  15,000  fedmji, 
lIaBlli9m(Boni)Miv).  i>or  1').000." 

.S.  Hoitlhu,  Tombo,  149. 

1M4. — "Going  up  the  stream  from  this 

town  (^lombaym,  i'.<r.  BoiiiKiy)  some  2 
leagues,  you  oome  to  the  aldoa  of 

."—A   


[1682.—" .  .  .  ordering  them  to  bring  nway 
ye  boatftNW  ye  Maarbar."— ifec^  IHary, 
Hak.  Boo.  i.  M.] 

MEOELET,  n.p.  One  of  the  names 
of  the  State  of  ~~ 


yeoBrro,  MB.  f .  227. 

1673. — "  .  .  .  for  some  milen  together, 
till  the  Sea  l>reak  in  liotween  thom  ;  over 
af;ain.Ht  whii.b  lies  MasBCttpting,  a  great 
Fishing  Town.  .  .  .  Tho  Uround  between 
this  and  the  Great  Breach  is  well  ploughed 
and  bo.ira  good  Batty.  Here  the  PortugaLs 
have  another  Church  and  Religious  Uoune 
baioogiogtothe  Franciacans.*'— /^tyer^  p.  67. 

[MEABBAB,  s.  Pers.  mlrba/^r, 
•  master  of  the  bay,*  a  harlnjur-master. 
MiHxi/irl,  whicli  rippt-ars  iu  BoUlho 
(Tomboj  p.  56)  as  mirabaiy,  means 
•ferry  dues.' 

[1675.  — "There  i-*  nnotht-r  hangs  uj)  at 

the  daihr  Waiter*,  or  Meerbar's  Choultry, 
by  Um  lAnding-plaoa.  .  .      >/Vy«r,  98.] 


MEEANA,  KTANNA,  s.  H.-P. 

m'nj<fnay  'middle-sized.'  The  name 
of  a  kind  of  mlankin  ;  that  kind  out 
of  whicli  tlie  [Milankin  used  V>v 
Europeans  has  been  developed,  and 
whicn  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
India  for  the  last  century.  [Buchanan 
Hamilton  writes:  "The  lowest  kind 
of  jMilanmiins,  which  are  small  litters 
suspended  under  a  straight  bamlxx), 
by  which  they  are  carried,  and  .shaded 
by  a  frame  covered  with  cloth,  do  not 
admit  the  passenger  to  lie  at  length, 
and  are  here  callea  miyana,  or  Mtihajxi. 
In  some  place.^,  these  terms  are  con- 
sidered as  synonymous,  in  others  the 
Miyana  is  open  at  the  sidea,  while 
the  Muhdym,  intended  for  women,  is 
surrounded  with  curttiins."  {Etuiem 
India,  ii.  426).]  In  H^iUiamton't  Vads 
Mecum  (i.  319)  the  word  is  written 
Mohannah. 

1784.—".  .  .  an  entire  now  myannah, 
painted  and  gilt,  lined  with  orange  silk, 
with  rnrtains  and  bedding  oomidete.'' — In 

Slou-Aarr,  i.  49. 

„  "Flatna  oommoii  obairs,  couchea 
and  teapoys,  two  it^fc**^  palanquins." — 

Ihid.  62. 

17'.';?.  '  Tobe  sold  ...  an  Elecant  New 
Benpd  MetUt,  with  Hair  Bedding  and 
fantttateb**— itoiM^y  Couritr,  Nov.  2. 

1795.^"For  Sale,  an  Elegant  Fa.sbiona)  lu 
New  lloaBBa  frooi  GUoatta.' — iMtf.  May  16. 

MEEBASS,  s.,  MEEBA887,  adj., 
MEEEASSIDAR,  .s.  'Inheritance,* 

*  lit  reditary,'  'a  holder  of  hereditary 
proi>erty.'  Hind,  from  Arab.  viinUt 
7nifd4l,  mMdcfr;  and  these  from 
wari^  'toinharit.* 

1806.  — "Kvery  meerassdar  in  Tanjt  re 
ha.<4  Itccn  furnii^hcd  with  a  Hoparato  pottah 
(.].v.)  fur  the  land  bald  by  him."— iV^k 

lirport  (1812),  774. 

1812.— "The  term  meeraaaee  .  .  .  was 
introduced  by  the  JfahammadanB.'*— /frui. 

136. 

1877. — "  All  mir&s  rights  were  reclainiable 
within  a  forty  yean*'  ai  -i  tut-.'" — Jfasdewt 
Tt^htt  Story  of  My  Ujf,  li.  211. 

,,      "I  found  a  great  projxirtion  of  tho 

occnpanti  of  land  to  be  mirasdaia,— that 
is,  petaons  who  held  their  portions  of  land 
in  hereditary  occupancy."— /Ml.  210. 
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MEHAUL,  s.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
mahdUy  Ijeing  projierly  tlie  pi.  of  Arab. 
vui/iall.  The  word  is  used  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  application,  the 
explanation  of  which  would  involve  a 
greater  amount  of  technical  detail  than 
IS  consistent  willi  the  purpose  of  this 
Mork.  Ou  this  WUaon  uiay  be  con- 
sulted But  the  most  usual  Anglo- 
Indian  ai>plication  of  viahdll  (useci  as 
a  .singular  and  geneniliy  written,  in- 
correctly, mafidt)  is  to  'an  estaU;,'  in 
the  Revenue  sense,  «.«.  *a  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  sejmrately  assessed  for 
revenue.'  The  slug.  maliaU  (also 
written  in  the  -vernaenlan  mafndt  and 
mahdl)  is  often  used  for  a  palace  or 
ini]N3rtant  edifice,  f..(j.  (see  BHIBH- 
MUHULL,  TAJ-KAHAL). 

MEHTAB,  8.  A  sweeper  or 
scavenger.  This  name  is  usual  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  especially  for  the 
domestic  servant  d  this  class.  The 
word  is  Pers.  com  p.  inihtar  (Lat. 
iMiior),  *a  great  personage,'  'a  prince,' 
ano  has  b«n  applied  to  the  class  in 
tjuestion  in  irony,  or  rather  in  consola- 
tion, -us  tlie  domestic  (ailor  is  called 
caleefa.  But  the  name  has  so  com- 
pletely adhered  in  this  applieation, 
that  all  sense  of  either  irony  or  con- 
solation has  perished ;  mdUar  is  a 
sweener  and  nought  else.  His  wife  is 
the  Matranee.  It  is  not  unnsual  to 
liear  two  vuhtarK  hailing  each  other  as 
Mahdrdj !  In  Pei.sia  the  menial  ap- 
plication of  the  word  seems  to  i)e 
difFerent  (see  below).  The  same  cl.'iss 
of  servant  is  usually  called  iu  W. 
India  hktmgi  (see  BUIIGTX  a  name 
which  in  Upper  India  is  applied  to 
the  caste  generally  and  specially  to 
those  not  in  the  service  of  European.s. 
TExamples  of  the  word  used  in  the 
nonorinc  a^iae  will  be  found  below.] 

c.  1800.--"Maitr«."  See  under  BUNOW. 

1810.— "The  mater,  or  sweeper,  ia  con- 
•idered  the  lowest  menial  is  vrwy  funily." 

—  mii;am»on,  V.  M.  i.  276-7. 

1828.—".  .  .  besides  many  mehtars  or 
ataUe-boya.**— Ai^'  BtAm  im,  Xnfflamd,  i.  60. 

[In  the  honorific  sense  : 

[\^4.—"  In  each  of  the  towns  of  Central 
Iinli.i,  thcro  ix  .  .  .  it  mehtUT,  or  luad  of 
every  other  clasH  of  the  inhabitants  down  to 
the  lowest. "—J/a^ote,  ChMbml  India,  2nd 
ed.  i.  ^55. 

[1880.—"  On  the  right  liaiik  ia  the  fort  in 
^iSkb  the  Whtar  or  Bidihih,  for  he  to 


known  by  both  titles,  resides." — BicUhUah, 
Tribet  ^tk»  Bindto  KmA,  81.] 

M£LIND£,M£LINDA,n.p.  The 
name  {Malinda  or  MiMndt)  of  an  Arab 

town  and  State  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  in  S.  lat  3°  9' ;  the  only  one 
at  which  the  expedition  of  Vasoo  da 
Gama  ^lad  amicaule  relations  with  the 
]H»o})le,  and  that  at  which  they  ob- 
tained  the  pilot  who  ffuided  the 
squadron  to  toe  ooaat  off  India. 

e.  1160.— "Melinde,  a  town  of  thu  Zendj, 
...  to  aitftated  on  the  aaaf«horo  at  the 
mouth  of  a  riTer  of  fresh  water.  ...  It  to 

a  largo  town,  tlie  j>e<»jilc  of  which  .  .  .  draw 
from  the  sou  different  kinds  of  tisb,  which 
they  dry  and  trade  in.  They  also  possess 
ana  work  min«B  of  iron."— Jorui  (/awtortL 

i.  M. 

c.  1320.~Bee  atoo  Aht0ia/a,  hf  Rmmmd, 

ii.  207. 

1498.  —  ".And  that  same  day  at  sundown 
wo  cajit  aiiehi  r  ny:ht  muKifiitc  a  place  which 
is  called  Milinde,  which  is  30  leagues  from 
Mombafii.  .  .  .  On  Easter  Day  those  Moors 
whom  we  held  prisonerai  told  us  that  in  the 
said  town  of  Milinde  were  stopj^ng  four 

ships  (if  (  hri'-lians  who  were  Indiims,  and 
that  if  wo  liosircii  t«  take  them  thc^o  would 
give  us,  in.stead  of  themselves,  Christian 
Pilots." — Itideirn  of  Vaaco  da  (Santa,  42-3. 

VM.—''  As  the  King  of  Melinde  pays  no 
tril>ute,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should,  eonsidering  the  many  tokens  of 
friendsblp  we  have  received  from  him,  hoQi 

on  the  tir-^t  di-icovory  of  these  conn  tries, 
and  to  thui  day,  and  which  in  my  upioion 
we  repay  very  badly,  by  the  ill  treatment 
wbiob  M  hM  from  the  Captains  who  so 
on  aervtoe  to  fhu  ClbB8t**--9iMide  BatMa, 
TomAo,  17. 

a  1670. — "Di  Chiaul  ai  negotia  anoo  per 
la  eoeta  de*  Mtaitt  in  Bthiopia.'*-aMM« 

l.'i72.— 

"  Qiiando  chegava  a  frota  paella  parte 
Unde  o  reino  Melinde  i£  se  via, 
De  toldos  ndomada,  e  leda  de  arte: 
<^ue  Insni  ni  i-tni  istimar  a  sancta  dia 
Tnsme  a  bandeira,  voa  o  estandarte, 
A  ear  purpurea  ao  looge  appareoia, 
S<vim  OS  ataroboros,  e  panaeiros : 
K  asm  cntravam  ledo8  e  guerreiroe." 

By  Burton  : 

'*  At  such  a  time  the  S<iviaflron  noarod  Oie 
part 

where  ftnt  Melinde's  goodly  shore  unseen. 
In  avninge  drest  and  prankt  with  gaOant 

art, 

to  show  that  none  the  Holy  Day  niisweon  : 
Flutter  the  flags,  the  streaming  Kstandart 
gleams  from  afar  with  gorgeous  purple 
sheen, 

tom-toms  and  timhrels  minjrle  martial  jar: 
thuM  jMUt  they  forwards  with  the  pomp  of 
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1610. — P.  Texeira  tells  un  that  among 
the  "Hcmra"  at  Oiimi%  Allxxjuerque  was 
known  only  bj  tho  iwbm  oI  IbdandFj  and 
that  witb  aonw  (Hllealtjr  he  obtdn«d  the 

«xplanatimi  that  ho  was  no  called  Vteoanso 
he  came  thither  from  the  direutiua  of 
Melinde,  which  they  call  ?Tfl!wiil — Sdaewn 
de  lot  Reya  tie  JIarvmt,  45. 

[1823.— OwckD  calls  the  place  lUMOdft 
und  gives  an  Mooont  of  it.— iVomtfAM^  i. 

1890. — **Am  regard*  the  immigiiation  of 

the  Wagemu  (Ajemi,  or  Perriaos)^  from 
whom  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  Wasawahili 
derives  its  name,  they  relate  that  several 
flhaykhs,  or  eldei%  from  Shinaemi^ted  to 
Shangaya,  a  distriet  near  tiie  Osf  Btver,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Malindi  (ifefiMfo).**— 
BiirtoH,  in  J.R.U.S.  xxix.  51. 

MELIQUE  VERIDO,  u.y.  Tlie 
Portuguese  forui  of  the  atyle  of  tlie 
^urmeeB  of  the  dynasty  ertablidied  at 

fodar  in  the  end  of  tlu>  l.')tli  century, 
on  the  decay  of  tlie  Biihiuani  kinpfloin. 
The  name  represents  'Malik  Barid,' 
It  was  apparently  only  the  third  of 
the  dvnasfv,  'All,  who  first  took  the 
title  of  ('AH)  I3arid  Shiih. 

1583. — "And  as  tho  folosomid  (?)  of  fJadiir 
was  very  groat,  as  woll  as  his  jiresumptiou, 
he  seat  word  to  Yzam  Malucu  (Nizamaluco) 
and  to  Vaildo  (who  were  groat  Lords,  as 
it  were  Kings,  in  the  Decanim,  that  lies 
between  the  Balgat  and  Caroliaya)  .  .  .  that 
they  muut  {nay  nim  homnge,  or  ho  would 
hold  them  for  enemies,  and  would  direct 
war  against  them,  and  take  away  their 
domimons."— CVrrro,  iii.  514. 

1563. — "And  these  regents  .  .  .  concerted 
among  themselves  .  .  .  that  they  should 
eeise  the  Kiitf  of  Dmiiiom  in  Bedar,  which 
ii  the  chief  city  and  caiiit.il  of  the  Decen ; 
so  they  took  hiui  and  committed  him  to  erne 
of  their  nuinl)cr,  by  name  Verldo  ;  and  then 
he  and  the  reet>  either  in  person  nr  by  their 
repreeentatives,  make  him  a  salaam  (po^esui) 
atoertain  days  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  varido 
who  died  in  the  year  1510  was  a  Hungarian 
by  birth,  and  originally  a  Christian,  an  1 
have  heard  oil  sore  aatbority.*'--Clamiei,  f. 
S6andS5v. 

e.  1901 .— "  About  this  time  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  Prince  Sultan  Diniyal,  rc|K)rtiiiK 
that  (Malik)  Ambnr  had  collected  bis  troo|>s 
in  Bidar,  and  had  gained  a  viotofy  over  a 
party  which  hiul  bMn  sent  to  oppose  him 
by  Halik  Barid."— /atfyot  Utlah,  in  Elliot, 

HEM-SAHIB,  s.  This  singular 
♦^xatnple  of  a  hybrid  term  is  the  usual 
respectful  designation  of  a  European 
married  lady  in  the  Bengal  Presidency ; 
the  first  wrtion  representing  nwi'am. 
Madam  Sahib  is  used  at  Bombay ; 
JJoremni  (see  OOBAT)  in  Madras. 
<See  also  SUBBABBBBBB.) 


MBNDT) s.  Hind.  meiuidUuuiUidi^ 
Skt.  mmtdkOul;]  the  plant  Latmnia 
alboy  LanL,  of  the  N.  O.  Lythrace<u, 
strongly  resembling  the  English  privet 
in  appearance,  and  common  in  gardens. 
It  18  the  plant  whose  leaves  afford  the 
henna,  used  so  much  in  Mahommedan 
countries  for  dyeing  the  hands,  &.c^ 
and  also  in  the  process  of  dyeiiig  the 
hair.  Mehndi  is,  according  to  ^yle, 
the  Cy})rii.'i  of  the  ancients  (see  Ph'ny, 
xii.  24).  It  is  also  the  campliire  of 
Canticles  i.  14^  where  the  margin  of 
A.y.  has  erroneonaly  q/pretB  for  ej/pnt$. 

[1813.  — "After  the  g\rh  are  betrothed, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  nails  are  dyed 
red,  with  a  prci miration  from  the  Mendey, 
or  binna  shrub.  —Forbett  Or.  Mem.  2tid  ed. 
i.K;  aboeeel.22.] 

c.  1817. — .  .  bij^  houso  and  garden 
might  be  known  from  a  thousand  others  by 
their  extraordinaiy  neatnetiM.  Hi8  garden 
waa  full  of  trees,  and  was  well  fenced  round 
with  a  ditch  and  mindey  hedge." — Jin. 
Shtrmoi^g  aimrim,  ed.  187S»  p.  71. 

MEBCALL,  MABGAL,  a.  Tarn. 
tmrakkdlf  a  grain  measure  in  use  in 

the  Madras  Presidency,  and  formerly 
varying  much  in  ditterent  localities 
though  the  most  usual  was=  12  Mrs  of 
grain.  [Also  known  as  tooui.]  Its 
standard  is  fixed  since  1810  at  800 
cubic  inche.s,  and  -  4U  of  ;i  garce  («i.v.), 

15fi4. — (Negu}iatam)  "Of  ghee  {inaintnijd) 
and  oil,  one  meroar  is=2j^  caHodm"  (a 
Portuguese  measure  of  about  3  pints).— jl. 
NvHfXy  86. 

1803. — .  .  take  care  to  put  on  each 
bullock  full  six  nwrcalls  or  72  seers." — 
HW/te^oH  Dnp.,  ed.  1887,  it.  86. 

MERGUI,  11. p.  The  naiiit-  by  whi.-h 
we  know  the  most  southern  district  of 
Lower  Burma  with  its  town  ;  annexed 
with  the  rest  of  w]i;it  nsetl  to  Im-  l  alled  • 
the  Teuasserim  Provinces  "  after  the 
war  of  18S4-S6.  The  name  is  prob> 
ably  of  Siamese  origin  ;  the  town  is 
called  by  the  Burmese  Beit  {Sir  A. 
Phayre). 

ir»()8.  "  Ti-niijutri  In  .jiiale  e  dello 
r^ioni  del  regno  di  Sion,  po«ta  infra  tena 
duo  o  tre  maree  aopra  vn  gran  fiume  .  .  . 
cd  oue  tl  finroe  entra  in  mare  e  vna  villa 

chiamuta  Mergi,  nel  jwrto  dolla  quale  ogn' 
anno  si  caricano  alcune  iiavi  di  ivrziwo 
(see  BRAZIL-tW  hiuI  SAPPAN-i6>«k/|,  di 
nipa  (ci.v.),  bfJznin  (hoo  BENJAMIN),  e 
qualche  ^kjco  di  garofalo,  macis,  nori.  .  . 
— (Vd.  h'^rriciy  in  Hamri.tin,  iii,  lV27v. 

[1684-5. — "A  Country  Vessel  belooKinff 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lnoas  am?'d  in  this  Iwaa 
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from  V[»rS9."—J'ri>if;fe,  Diary,  Ft.  (in)., 
1st  Mr.  iv.  19. 

[1727.  -  "Hm^m."  8m  nndw  TBHA8- 

8E&IM.] 

MILK-BUSH,  MILK-HEDGE, 
Euvhorlna  Tiri^calli^  L.,  ofteu  used  for 
hedges  on  the  Coromandel  coaat.  It 
abounda  in  acrid  milky  juices. 

c.  1590. — "They  endow  thoir  fields  and 
gardenfl  with  hedgea  of  the  zfloom  (zaL'kum) 
tree,  which  is  a  Htrong  defenco  iigainst 
cattle,  and  makes  the  country  almoKt  im- 
penetrable by  an  army." — A^eent^  ed.  Otad- 
iPin,  ii.  68  ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  I^^i]. 

[1773.—"  Milky  Hedge.  This  is  rather  a 
alvab,  which  thoy  plant  for  hedges  on  the 
OOftSt  of  Conmiiindol.  .  .  ."—/*'.«,  462.] 

1780.  —  "Thorn  hedges  are  sometimes 
ulaced  in  garden^  bat  in  th*  flelda  tbs  milk 
iNUk  ii  most  oommonlpr  nsi->{  .  .  .  when 
sqneeced  emitting  a  whitmh  juu  o  like  milk, 

that   i.s  deernud  a  < lewdly    j»i>i>4<)n.  .  .  .  A  ! 
horse   will    have  hin  head   and  eyes    pro-  \ 
«Uigioillly  swelled  from  sUmdiiig  for  -xmio 
tine  imder  the  sheda  of  a  milk  hedge."— 
Mtmn't  If  or,  80. 

1879.— 

"  8o  laying,  Badih 
flilently  hdd  aMb  nndeb  end  etaff, 
His  sacred  tbriad,  torban,  and  obch,  and 

came 

Forth  from  behind  the  ailk-lMflh  on  the 
■and.  .  . 

Sir  E.  Armtid,  Lujkl  of  Asia,  Bk.  v. 

c.  1886.— "The milk-hedge  fomMarery 
distinctive  feature  in  the  land^n^pe  uf  many 
parts  of  OiiKerat.  Twigii  of  the  plant  thrown 
mto  ninning  water  kill  the  tiMh,  and  are 
ezteniiively  u.<4ed  for  that  puriMtso.  A1m:> 
obarooal  from  the  atenw  is  considered  the 
best  for  making  gonpoerder."  —  M.-Oen. 
R.  H,  Kfotingf. 

MINCOPIE,  11.]).  ThiM  t*»nn 
attributed  in  lMX)ks  to  the  Andaiuaii 
islanders  as  their  distinctive  name  for 
their  own  nice.  It  originate*!  witl>  a 
vocabulai7  given  by  Lieut.  Culebrooke 
in  voL  iv.  of  the  AtUOie  Remardu^, 
and  was  certainly  founded  on  some 
misconception.  Nor  has  tlie  iHtssiV>le 
origin  of  the  nii.stake  been  aiicertained. 
pfr.  Man  (Proc.  Avthrop.  JnriituU^  xii. 
<1)  .'^ng«j;est.s  that  it  may  have  been  a 
corruption  of  the  words  min  kaich! 
*Ocnne  h«re  !*] 

MINICOY,  11. p.  Mintkiii;  [Logan 
{MalaUtr,  i.  2)  gives  tlie  name  as 
Menakdyat^  which  the  Madnis  Gloss. 
fleriM'S  from  Mai.  min,  'fi.sli,'  knyam, 
*  deep  iH>ol.'  The  natives  call  it  Maliku 
(nde  by  Mr.  Qcav  on  the  paaaage  from 
Fyrwrd  quoted  below).]    An  island 


intermediate  between  the  Maldive  and 
the  Laecadive  grouo.    Politically  it 

I>elongs  to  the  latter,  oeing  tlie  property 
of  the  Ali  Baja  of  Cannanore,  but  the 
people  and  their  langua^  are  MaU 
aiviau.  The  jwpulation  in  1871  was 
2800.  One-sixtli  of  the  adult.>^  had 
perished  in  a  cyclone  in  1867.  A 
lighthouse  was  in  1888  erected  on 
the  island.  This  is  prolmbly  tlie 
island  intended  for  Mulkee  in  that  ill- 
edited  book  the  E.T.  of  Mjlbf  of. 
Mujdhidlti.  [Mr.  Logan  identifies  it 
with  tlu'  "female  island"  of  Maro9 
Polo.    {MuhilMir,  i.  287.)] 

[c.  1610.—".  .  .  a  little  island  named 
Malicut."— Psranf  d«  Laml,  Hak.  Soo. 

i.  322.J 

WSOALL,  H.   Ar.  mwidl  (mithhlly 

properly).  An  Aral >ian  weight,  origin- 
ally that  of  the  Roman  aurevu  and  the 
gold  ttkidr  ;  about  73  gm 

e.  1310. —  "The  prince,  violently  enniged, 
cau-scd  thi.s  officer  to  be  put  in  prison,  and 
contiitcatod  hi^  goodx,  which  amounted  to 
437, 000, 000  mitlucals  of  gold.  This  anecdote 
servos  t«  attest  at  once  the  severity  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  extreme  wealth  of  the 
oountry."  — iSAiAd^wcUU,  in  ^Vu<.  et  Jiut., 

1502.  "T'lx.n  which  the  King  (of  Sofala) 
showed  himself  unich  {ileiuted  .  .  .  and 
gave  them  as  a  pre.s4^nt  for  the  Captain* 
Major  a  mass  of  strings  of  small  golden 
beads  which  they  catl  pinpo,  weighing  1000 
maticals,  every  matical  l  - in^:  w.irth  .'>00 
rrtJt,  and  gave  for  the  King  another  that 
weighed  awOmatloala. . . Ct9rraB,L274. 

MISBEE,  .s.  Sugar  candy.  3/iVrf, 
*  Egyptian,'  from  Aftfr,  Egypt,  the 
Mi-.rniin  of  the  Hrbrewa,  showing  the 
original  source  of  supply.  [We  find 
the  Mi^  or  *sunr  of  L^pt'  in  tha 
Arabian  Ni(fhts  {Burton^  xi.  2K06)k]  (S«*e 
imder  SUGAR.) 

1810. — "  The  suMr-candy  made  in  India, 
where  His  known  DT  the  name  of  ndaesnri 

b©ar<  n  yrico  .suited  to  it.-*  ijunlity.  ...  It 
is  iisuully  made  in  stnali  conical  |"»t«, 
whence  it  concretes  int«i  ma.s.«»e,s,  weighing 
from  3  to  6  lbs.  each. WilliamMm,  V.  Jtf. 
ti.l84. 

MTHflAL,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  miti, 
meaning  *  similitude.'  The  body  of 
document.'^  in  a  particular  case  before 
a  court.  [Till-  word  i.^  also  used  in  ita 
original  senile  of  a  '  clan.'] 

[1881.— "The  martial  nnirit  of  the  Sikhs 
thus  arouMd  .  •  .  fomieo  itself  into  clans 
or  ooofederades  called  Misls.  .  .  ."—Cate- 
Brwm,  Ptmjab  and  Mhi,  i.  888.] 
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MOBED,  8.  P.  m?ibui,  a  title  of 
l*arsee  Priesta.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  PdUevi  magO-pat^  *  Lord  Magus.' 

[1816.— "The  rites  ordained  by  the  chief 
Kobndt  an  itiU  tAmrrv^'  —Makotm,  M. 
i^Ptnia,  ed.  1829,  i.  499.] 

MOCUDDUM,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
vrnkaMam^  'praepositus,'  a  head-man. 
The  technical  appliaitions  are  numy ; 
e.g.  to  the  lieadiuaii  of  a  vilhigp,  re- 
sponsible for  the  realisation  of  the 
revenue  (aee  CDIDBBDAB);  to  the 
local  head  of  a  ta'^te  (see  CHOWDRT) ; 
to  the  head  man  of  a  ImmIv  of  peons 
or  of  a  gang  of  labourers  (sih;  MATE), 
&e.  &e.  (See  further  detail  in  Wihum). 
Coliarruvias  {Ttsoro  il>  In  Liuijua  ('astrl- 
iana.  1611)  gives  Almocaden,  "Capi- 
tan  oe  Infanteria." 

c.  1847.~*'.  .  .  The  princess  invited  .  .  . 
the  tandait  (see  TIN  DAL)  or  mukaddam  of 
the  crew,  and  the  xipahMflr  or  mnkadAUB 
of  the  archers."— yfc«  /{<if<'t<t,  iv.  2'tO.* 

1538. —  "O  Mocad&o  da  mazmorra  i]  era 
o  carcereiro  d'acjuella  prisflo,  tanto  q  oa  vio 
mortoe,  deu  logo  rebate  di^no  ao  Quaal  da 
josti^a.  .  .  ." — Pinto,  cap.  vi. 

''The  .lavlor,  which  in  their  language 
is  eaUed  Mocanan,  repairing  in  the  morning 
to  OS,  and  finding  oitr  two  oompanionf*  dead, 

^'<>e-M  awny  in  h.ist«  therewith  t-i  ai  'iHiiint 
the  (rauziJ,  which  in  as  the  Judg  with  lu." — 
Coffan's  TmHd.f  p.  8. 

l.'>54.  —  "E  a  hum  ii:n'i]no.  corn  seys  jijacs 

i peons)  e  hiun  mocadao,  cum  soy^  tochati, 
lum  bdy  do  Horabroiro^  donamaiiiBteai"  kc. 

—JioUlho,  Tuittbo,  57. 

1567.—"  .  .  .  furthermore  that  no  infidel 
shall  serve  rm  srrivenor,  shroff  {.nirrii/o) 
mocadam  {M^addo),  naique  (into  NAIK), 
pe<m  ipiao)  i^rpatnin  (see  PABBUTTT), 
collector  of  doM.  eoirifidor,  interpreter, 
proearator  or  sotloitor  in  oonrt,  nor  in  any 
cither  (jffiof  i>r  chaivo  in  whit-h  ho  can  in 
any  way  hold  authority  over  C'hristiaus." — 
jMCTf*  of  (h€  Atcrrd  Coiniri/  nf  (ioO^  DeO.  27. 
in  .l»rA.  J'vrt.  (Jri'iit.  f;u<cic.  4. 

[1598.—".  .  .  a  chief  BoteeoD  .  .  .  which 
they  call  HoeadOB."— XM«A«CeR»  Hak.  Soe. 
i.  207. 

[e.  1610.— **They  call  these  Laacarys  and 
their  cn)<tniii  MoncadOB."— /Vmnlde  Lmw/, 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  117. 


•  Tliis  ]>,'t5fmK<>  IS  aUu  referred  to  under 
NACODA.  Thf  French  translation  runii  as  fol- 
lows:— "Cette  priiicfuwe  invita  ...  1a  tendil  ou 
'gtotail  deti  pietonn,'  et  le  tipaluSldT  o\i  'gent  nil 
des  arch^-rH.' ■  In  answer  to  a  query,  our  friend, 
Prof.  Rob^TtvSon  Smith,  writes:  "Yhe  woni  U 
rioSl.  and  this  may  be  used  either  a»  tho  plural  of 
n|M»  'mm,'  or  M  the  pL  of  rujil,  '  pietoiu'  But 
ftnoaa,  or  *  praeposltus '  of  the '  men '  (MiiJ^BditMi 
is  DOt  weU  nndoied '  g«ntad  7,  la  Jnst  as  poMiUeL'' 
And,  If  possible,  much  more  reasofwble.  Dulanrier 
U,  M.  mr,  toon.  UQ  renden  r^hsre  "asllon." 
itoo  the  article  TINDAL;  snd  see  the  quotation 
mder  the  prsMint  article  fkmn  BooNTo  N& 


[1615.— "The  Generall  dwelt  with  the 
Makadow  of  Swally."— .?ir  T.  Jtoe,  Hak. 
Soc.  i,  45  ;  comp.  iMiHven,  LtttetMy  i.  234.] 

1644. — "  Each  Tossel  carries  forty  marimns 
and  two  mocadoni."— JSotxirro,  if.S. 

1672.— "II  Mncadamo,  cosi  chiamano  Ii 
Padroni  di  questa  barobe."— P.  Kinom;. 
Maria,  8rd  ed.  459. 

1680.—"  For  the  Letter  keeping  the  Boat- 
men in  onlcr,  rt-Nulved  to  appoint  Hlack 
Tom  Mnckadum  or  Ma-ster  of  the  Boiitmen, 
being  Christian  :i.h  he  \»,  his  wages  being 
paid  at  70  fanama  per  mensem."— Si. 
Geiu  C'oHJTN.,  Deo.  28^  in  iVMet  «u(  BUm, 
No.  lii.  p.  42. 

1870.— **Thb  headtnan  was  called  the 
Mokaddam  in  thu  more  Nnrthcrn  and 
Eastern  pronQces."  —  i>y»Ums  of  Laud 
TeHwre  (Oobdoo  dub),  168. 

MOCCUDDAMA,  s.  Hind,  from 
Ar.  muiaddama^  *a  piece  of  bosmeafl^' 
but  especially  *a  suit  at  law.' 

MODSUJAB,    MODLIAB,  s. 

Used  in  the  Tamil  districts  of  Ceylon 
(and  fonncrlv  on  the  Continent)  fi)r 
u  native  lie^td-man.  It  is  also  a  caute 
title,  assumed  by  certain  Ta^mil  people 
who  stvled  themselves  .Vj(</r<M  (an 
houounible  assumption  in  the  South)* 
Tam.  mtuKsltyJi',  muthaliydr^  an 
honorific  pL  from  mudali,  maUftoli^  *a 
chief.' 

0.  1360.  'When  I  was  «t»jfii«  at 
CohnBlmni  (see  QUILON)  with  those  Ohris« 

tian  chiefs  whu  are  called  Hodllial,  and 
are  the  owners  of  the  i>euuer,  one  morning 
there  came  to  me  .  .  ."--JdindeMaingmolh^ 

in  (\ith(uj,  kc,  ii.  381. 

152:2. — "And  in  ojKjninpr  this  foundation 
they  foutid  about  a  cultit  lielow  ;i  pnive  made 
of  brickwork,  white-washed  within,  as  if 
newly  made,  in  which  they  found  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  King  who  was  cfinverted 
by  the  holy  AjMistlc,  who  the  natives  .said 
they  heard  wns  called  Ttiiii  (Tanii)  mudo* 
lyar,  meaning  in  their  tongue  'Thomas 
Servant  of  Ood.' Cbmo,  {{7726. 

1544. — ".  .  .  apud  Praefectum  locis  illis 
ouem  MudeUarem  vulgu  nuncui>ant."— 
•S'.  Fr.  Xarrrii  Epiilelae,  129. 

1607.  -"On  the  part  of  I)<>ni  Fernando 
Modeliar,  a  native  of  C'eylun,  I  have  ro- 
oeived  a  ^letitiou  .statinjj;  his  services." — 
Letter  of  A.  PkUip  iJl.  in  L.  dot  Mongdtt, 
186. 

1616.— "Thcso  entered  the  Kingdom  of 
Candy  .  .  .  ami  hud  an  encounter  with  tho 
enemy  at  Matal^,  where  they  cut  off  fivo- 
and-thirty  heads  of  their  people  and  took 
certain  onuAef  and  medfllaMt  who  are 
chiefs  amonp  them,  and  who  hat!  .  .  .  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  as  is  the 
way  of  the  Cki»galaM." — Booorro,  495. 

1648.— "The  5  Aiigu.st  followed  frr.m 
Candy  the  Modeliar,  or  Great  Captain  .  .  • 
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in  order  to  inapoot  the  ahijN." — Van  Spil- 
bmym*9  Vtyage^  88. 

1685.— The  ModeUares  .  .  .  and  other 
gre»t  men  amoi^;  them  put  on  a  shirt  and 
donUtt,  whieb  ^ioae  of  low  eagte  miy  not 

mmtJ'—Rif'^irx,  f.  46. 

1708.— **Moa  £tfT<rend  Pte*.  Vowdtes 
teUement  ■eeofttamtf  k  Tona  nAler  dee 
Affaires  de  lu  C'omjiagTiie,  que  ntm  distant 
la  pri^re  que  je  voiu>  ai  r^it^r<5o  pliLsieurs 
foi.1  de  none  letiilir  «n  repue,  je  ne  suis  pas 
4Umai  m  vow  ^ntm  parti  diuu  Taffaire  de 
iMtod'devBiiteoQrtMr  et  MMMter  de  )a 
Oompagnie."— iVbrtert;  Mhnoirr*,  i.  274. 

1726.— "Mod«ly»ar.  This  in  the  same 
aa  Captain."— KoMiUva  (Ceylon),  Names  of 

1810.  —  "Wo  .  .  .  arrived  at  Barbareen 
about  two  o'clock,  where  we  found  that  the 
providont  Hodeliar  bad  erectod  a  l»cautiful 
rMt-bcnaee  for  ua,  and  prepared  an  ezoeUent 
eonation."— JIM  Omham,  96. 

M0FUS8IL,  8.,  alao  used  adjectively, 
"The  provinces," — the  country  stationB 
and  districts,  as  contra-difltinp\iishe<l 
from  *the  PresicU-ncy  * ;  or,  relatively, 
the  rural  localities  of  a  district  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  sndder 

or  cliief  station,  wliirh  is  the  resideiire 
of  tlie  district  authorities.  Thus  if,  in 
Calcutta,  one  taUu  of  the  Mofnssil,  he 
means  an^here  in  Bengal  out  of 
.  Calrutta;  if  one  at  Benares  talks  of 
going  into  the  Mvfusnl,  he  means  going 
anywhere  in  the  Benares  division  or 
district  (as  tlie  rase  might  l>e)  out  (tf 
the  city  and  station  of  Benares.  And 
•so  over  India.  The  word  (Hind,  from 
Ar.)  mnfcMal  means  iinj]>Lrly  '  sepunite, 
dftaileft,  ]«irticular,'  and  liiMiro  'jiro- 
vincial,'  as  tnu/amil  'cuidUu,  a  'pro- 
vincial oonrt  of  ju^ioe.'  This  indiattes 
the  way  in  which  the  word  came  to 
have  the  uieaniug  attached  to  it. 

Al)Out  1846  a  clever,  free-and-eas}' 
ii"\vsj>aper,  under  the  nan>e  of  77t^ 
Mofossilite,  wa«»  started  at  Meerut, 
by  Mr.  John  Lang,  author  of  Too 
clever  kg  EaJf^  ftc,  and  endnred  for 
many  years. 

1781.  .  .  a  ^,'ontleni.m  lately  arrived 
from  the  Mouaael "  (plainly  a  misprint).- 
Hidt^t  Bmifot  OatHte^  llarob  81. 

"Aeenll  eniun  in  the  Mofaisil« 
Mr.  P.,  (ell  out  of  his  chaiae  and  broke  his 
leg.  .  .  ."—/Ml.,  Jane  SO. 

1810.— "Either  in  the  Preridency  or  in 

the  XofMril  "^IKiMMMw,  r.  M. 

ii.489. 

1836.—*'.  .  .  the  MoftlSSll  news]>nper« 
which  1  have  aeen,  though  ffenerally  dia- 
yoied  to  «avU  at  all  the  sets  ol  tlie  Govern* 


ment,  have  often  spoken  favourablv  of  tbu 
measure."— r.  B*  Mnemtmf,  in  Juift,  kc 
i.880. 

MOOULf  n.pi  This  name  should 
properly  mean  a  person  of  the  ereat 
nomad  race  of  Mongols,  callea  in 
Persia,  &c.,  Mm/^mU;  hat  in  India  it 

lias  come,  in  connection  with  the 
nominally  Mongol,  though  essenti- 
ally rather  Ttuk.  famiW  of  Baber,  to 
1h3  a)>pli(Hl  toallzoreignMahommedans 
from  the  countrie^s  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  of  Indiii,  except  the  Pathan^ 
In  fact  these  people  themselves  make 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Mu- 
ghal Irdni,  of  Pers.  origin  (who  is  a 
Shiah),  and  the  M.  TOrM  of  Turk 
origin  (who  is  a  Sunni).  is  the 

characteristic  atlix  of  the  Mughari> 
name,  as  Kluln  is  of  the  Pathan's. 
Among  the  Mahomniedans  of  S.  India 
the  M'.'<i"l-<  or  MufjJinl^  constitute  a 
st  rongly  marked  caste.  [^They  are  also 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  Punjab 
and  N.W. P.]  In  the  quotation  from 
Biil)**r  below,  the  name  still  retains  its 
original  appliaition.  The  }>assage 
illustrates  the  tone  in  which  Bal>er 
always  speaks  of  his  kindred  of  tlu- 
Steppe,  much  as  Lord  Clyde  used 
sometimes  to  speak  of  "oonfowided 
Scotchmen." 

In  Port,  writers  M<>qol  or  Mf^nor  is 
often  used  for  "ilindostan,"  or  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Oreat  MofiiL 

1247.— **  Term  ouaedatn  cut  in  purtibtts 
orient  is  .  .  .  i|iuio  Mongai  nominator.  Uaee 
terra  (^uomiam  {>opulu8  quatuor  habuit: 
unus  Yoku  Mongal,  id  est  maf^ni  Mon- 
ffali.  .  .  ." — JoaMkii<iU  Piano  Carpitti,  hist. 
Jiongalonimy  845. 

1258. — **  Dicit  nobis  «upnidictu.«  Co'u\c 
....  'Nolite  dicere  quod  doruinui*  nt«»t«r 
sit  christaanua.  Non  ext  cbristianux,  ««d 
Moal';  4|nia  enim  ncnnen  christianitatia 
videtnr  eti  nomen  onnndem  gontis  ... 
Tolentes  nomen  suum,  ncx"  e.<»t  Moal.  oxal- 
tare  Muper  uniue  nomen,  ncc  volunt  vuuuri 
Tarutn."—Jti».  Waiielmi  de  RtArmi,  269. 

1298.—".  .  .  Mungul,  a  name  sometimas 

applied  to  the  Tartars." — JUareo  Poio,  i.  278 
(2nd  ed.). 

o.  ISOO.— "  I  pi  ver{*  diouni  se  detcendime 
de  Gog  et  Magog.  Vnde  ipsi  dicuntur 
MogOli,  qviasi  (.orrujitii  v.K,ubulo  J/  /  /(  /(./»." 
— Jiicoidiu  de  JJomU  CVwri*,  in  J'<r.  i^cUuor, 
p.  118. 

(  .  1308.  — "'O  5^  Noyaf.  .  .  6t 
e0t  adret  Mev7evX(evt  Xfyowt,  f$arer- 

Ta\f\.%  ^^  tZ<i-  Karh  rit  KoiT7r/a?  dpx6rruif 
Tov  ydfovt  oi>t  Kdi'idat  ffroudioveur."— 
Ueorg,  Padnjfmeree,  de  iftoft.  Pemeel^  lib.  v. 
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c.  1340.—  "  In  UieflntnlMelvoaiTBnato 
CKmhuwhan  iuav  be  26  days  with  an  oz- 

*«KEron»  ««id  from  10  to  12  days  with  a 
hone-wagffOD.  On  tho  road  you  will  find 
plenty  oTMooooIb,  that  is  to  say  of  armed 
Ut)ojpm,"—P«tokiuL  on  th«  I^ad  fiouto  to 
Cbtfey,  in  OnSby.  &e.,  H.  S87. 

1404. — "And  the  territory  of  this  empire 
of  Samarkand  is  called  the  territory  of  Mo- 
falia,  and  tlia  language  thereof  is  called 
Kngalia,  and  they  don't  underRtand  this 
language  on  this  side  of  tho  River  (the 
Oxux)  .  .  .  for  the  t  hnmcter  which  i^  used 
by  thoae  of  Samarkund  beyond  tho  river  is 
not  nnderatood  or  read  by  tboee  on  this  side 
the  rirer ;  and  they  call  Utai  character 
Xongali,  and  the  Bmperor  keeps  by  him 
certain  xt  rihos  \vh<>  can  read  and  write  thix 
Xogali  character. ■■—C^nito,    ciii.  (Comp. 

iMiMsmuo.)  ^  ^ 

c.  1500.  — "The  Moghul  tr<v>p«,  which 
iuul  come  to  my  assistance,  did  not  attempt 
to  fight,  but  instead  of  fighting,  betook 
thamsalTae  to  disnoontinfr  and  plundering 
taf  own  people.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
instance  ;  such  in  the  uniform  practice  of 
these  wretches  the  Moghuls ;  if  they  defeat 
tho  enemy  they  instantly  seize  the  booty: 
if,  they  ara  dafeatad,  they  plunder  and 
dianMmnt  thair  own  allies,  and  betide  what 
ruay,  carry  off  the  spoil."— Z^«6fr,  93. 

l^.-"And  whilst  Badur  was  thai*  in 
tha  hills  engaged  with  his  pl<asares  and 

Ittxury.  there  came  to  him  a  messenger 
from  the  King  of  the  MogOiaa  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dalj,  callad  fiobor  lOna.**— 

Currea,  iii.  571. 

1536.  —  "  Dicti  Mogores  vel  u  poimlis 
Persaruui  Mogoribus,  vel  qu(»fi  nunc  Turkao 

Panis  Mogoraa  appellantur."— Letter  from 
jr.  Jtkm  liJ.  to  Pejte  Paul  It  I. 

1555. — "Tartaria,  otherwyse  called  Mon- 
gtl,  As  Vinoentius  wryteth,  is  in  that  iMirte 
of  the  earthe,  where  tho  East«  and  the 
MTtha  joina  togethar."  —  IV,  WatremtM, 
Fndte  iff  FneioHMt. 

1568.— "This  Kingdom  of  Delv  is  very  far 
inland,  for  the  northern  part  of  it  marches 
with  the  territory  of  Gbra^one  (Khoraaan). 
.  .  .  The  Mogores,  whom  we  c.ill  Tartars, 

•conquered  it  more  than  30  years  ago.  .  .  ," 

—Garrw,  f.  34. 

[c  1690.  —  "  In  his  time  (Na.sim'ddln 
MahmOd)  the  Mugh&ls  entered  the  Panjah 
-  ■  ."—A\n.  ©d.  Jarrett,  ii.  304. 

£c.  1610. — "Tha  greatest  ships  come  from 
the  eoast  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Mogor."  — 
Pjfrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  258. 

[1636.— India  "oontaineth  many  Provinces 
and  Realmes,  as  Ounhaiar,  Denf,  l>ecRn, 

Bidiagar,  Malabar,  Narsinpar,  Orixa,  Beii- 
gala,  Sanga,  Mogores,  'i'ipuni,  Cioumus, 
Ava,  Pegua,  Auroa  Chersonesus,  Sina,  Cam- 
Uiia,  and  CJampaa."— 7*.  Blundn'il,  Dtarrip- 
iiitn  and  «*•  of  Planciiu  Am  Mapm,  in  Kight 
Trnxtl*'*,  ed.  1626,  p.  547.] 

c.  1660,—"  Now  shall  I  tell  how  the  royal 
house  arose  in  the  land  of  the  Monghol.  .  .  . 
And  tha  Bular  (Chingis  Khan)  said,  .  .  . 
*  I  will  thct  this  people  BM^  resembling 


,  crjrstal,  which  even  to  the  com- 
pletion of  my  enterprise  hath  shown  the 
greatest  fidelity  in  every  jteril,  shall  take 
the  name  of  KiiU  (Blue)  "lloogtaiil.  .  . 

1741.  -"Ao  me.smo  tempo  (|uo  a  jaz  s« 
aju-sterou  entre  os  referidos  generaes  Mogor 
e  Marata."— /io.<fy-^,^<»  dtu  PomnBa  Portna. 

Orie>»l^jMKim€Htit$  OompntatiMM,  iii.  §1 
(Lnbon  1868). 

1764.  —  "  Whatwrar  Moguls,  whether 
Oranies  or  Tooimoiai^  ooma  to  offer  their 
serrioes  should  ha  rscwivad  on  tha  afoiasaid 

terms."— Pn/xr  nf  Article*  sent  to  Major 
Muiiro  by  the  Aawab,  in  Long,  360. 

c.  1773.—  *'.  .  .  the  naws-wrflan  of  Bal 

Droog  frecjuently  wrote  to  the  Nawaub  .  .  . 
that  the  bosiesed  Naik  .  .  .  had  attacked 
the  batteries  of  the  besiegorn,  and  had  killed 
a  great  number  of  tha  Mi4fisuiM."—Ii,  of 
Jl^dur,  817. 

1781.—"  Wanted  an  European  or  MogOl 
Cboohman  that  can  drive  four  Horses  in 
hand."— /mMs  OtuMt,  Jnaa  80. 

1800.— "I  pu.shed  forward  the  whole  of 
the  Mahratta  and  Mognl  cavalry  in  ooa 
hcjdy.  .  .  ."    Sir  A.  WeUuUf  to  Munf, 

AIuHro'»  Liff,  i.  268. 

1803.— "The  Mogul  horse  do  not  appear 
verv  active  ;  otherwi.se  they  ought  certainly 
to  keep  tha  oiiuUzTiea  at  a  gnatar  dia* 
tanoa.'^-ir<2/{ii^<oa,  ii.  281. 

In  these  last  two  quotations  the  term  is 
applied  distinctively  to  Hyderabad  troops, 

1866. — "The  Moguls  and  others,  who  at 
the  present  day  settle  in  tho  country,  inter- 
marrying  with  these  people  (fluiiiiusa 
.Mahommedans)  speedily  smk  into  the  sama 
practical  hatanxknias. '— Mitntm  to 
Ara,  161. 

MOGUL,    THE    GREAT,  lup. 

Sometitueti  '  3'/k  Mogul'  .simply.  Tne 
name  by  which  the  King.s  of  Delhi  of 
till'  IInus«  of  Tiimir  were  po])uIarly 
.stylL'<l,  lirst  I'V  the  Portuguese  (o  yrao 
Mogur)  and  after  them  by  Europeans 
generally.  It  was  an^ogous  to  tito 
Sophy  (q.v.X  as  applied  to  tlie  Kings 
of  Persia,  or  to  the  'Great  Turk' 
applied  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkev. 
Indeed  the  latter  phnue  WIS  probably 
the  model  of  the  pre.«*ent  one.  As 
noticed  under  the  preceding  article, 
MOOOL,  MOOOB,  and  also  Mog<iiMem 
are  applied  among  old  writers  to  the 
dominiom  of  the  Great  MuguL  We 
have  fonnd  no  native  idiom  precisely 
suggesting  the  latter  title  ;  but  Mughal 
is  tnus  u.sed  in  the  Ardi.th .{.  Afahfil 
l>elow,  and  Mogolutan  must  have  been 
in  some  native  nse,  for  it  is  a  form  that 
Europeans  would  not  have  invented. 
(See  quotatiopa  fnmi  Theveuot  here 
and  under  XOBWA.) 
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e.  1563. — "Ma  dodici  aimi  il  gran 
KtgOl  Re  Moro  d^^gra  et  del  Deli  ...  si 
k  imivitronito  di  tutto  il  Regno  do  Cntnbaia." 
—  V.  di  JUeuer  Caare  Ftdmci,  in  Jiamtuio, 
iii. 

1672.— 

"  A  exte  o  Rei  Cambnyco  aoberhisnmo 
FiTt^ilo/a  dani  nn  rica  Y>w  ; 
Pur4ue  contra  o  Mogor  poderosissimo 
libe  ajiid«  a  dofeiider  o  sonliorio.  •  . 

CfttMOUf  Xm  64. 

By  Burtx)!! : 

**  To  him  Camboyu's  King,  that  haugbtieitt 
Moor. 

abaU  7i«la  in  wealthy  Diu  tho  fwnousfort 
that  ne  may  gain  againnt  the  Chaad 
^  Mogor 

Vpiie  Im  stupendous  power,  your  Hnn 
SQppon.  •  • . 

[1609.-  "When  you  shall  rcimir  to  the 
Ortate  MAffllll."  —  Jiirdwoud,  Firtt  LeUer 
Book,  S2S. 

[1(512.  'Hecthahar  fAkW)  tho  l.a.^t  de- 
cea.ied  Emperor  of  HinauBtan,  the  father  of 
the  present  OTCat]lteal.''-—Iitafi«er*,  Letten, 
i.  163.] 

1616.— "Nam  pruetor  Magnum  Mogor 
cni  hodie  poti&<rimn  illias  pars  subjecta  est ; 

ttti  turn  quidem  Mahometioae  religioni 
editufl  erat,  qiiarauis  earn  mode  cane  et 
anguo  ]iciu.'<  di  tt -totur,  vix  .stio  an  illiu« 
alius  rex  Mabouietaua  sacra  ooleret."  — 
Janic,  i.  68. 

"...  i>ri<sccutinp  my  travaile  by 
kuul,  1  entered  the  conhnes  of  the  gnat 
r>  ■  •  ."— Montfoft,  15. 


1614.— "  It  (Chitor)  is  in  tho  country  of 
one  Rama,  a  Prince  newlj  aubdaed  by  the 
Mofiil.''-«r  r.  Mm,  fin  Bak.  800.  (i. 
102)  for  "the  Hognl"  th«  reading  ia  "this 

King.  "J 

„  "The  Senerall  Kingdomc^  and  Pro- 
iiiiiLos  sultjeit  to  tho  Great  Mogoll  Sha 
Selin  Gebangier."— /f/'wyi.  in  /'"rchax,  i.  fwS. 

"...  tho  liii.se  cowardice  of 
which  iMjoplo  hath  luado  'I  ho  Great  Mogul 
aometimes  use  this  proverb,  that  one  Portu- 
guese would  beat  tnree  of  his  people  .  .  . 
and  ho  wouhl  further  add  that  one  English- 
man would  h>eat  three  i'ortuiriie.'ie.  The 
truth  is  that  those  Portugue-so,  esjHJciHlly 
thoae  bom  in  tho.se  Indian  colonies,  .  .  .  ore 
a  rery  low  poor-spirited  people.  .  . 
Tfny,  ed.  17^7, 163. 

[  "...  a  oopv  of  the  article.-*  granted 
by  the  OrtAt  Hbgiul  nay  partly  Mrve  for 
precedent."- /<Me«r,  LeUen,\f.  222.] 

1623. —  "The  people  are  partly  Gentile 
and  i»ftrtly  Mahometan,  hut  they  live 
min^'lc•^l  together,  and  in  harmony,  liOcau.'H) 
the  Great  Mogol,  to  whom  Guzerat  is  now 
•ubject  .  .  .  aJthouffh  he  ia  a  Mahometan 
(yet  not  altogether  that,  as  they  say)  maken 
no  difference  in  his  states  between  one  kind 
of  poopl.?  ami  the  other." — /'.  di'/fa  Va//', 
ii.  610 ;  1  Uak.  Soc.  i.  30,  where  Mr.  Grey 
nade  "Oran  Moghel 


1644.— "The  Kine  of  the  inland  country, 
on  the  oonfinee  of  thin  island  and  tminm  of 
DIu,  is  the  Mogor,  the  greataet  Plinee  ia 

all  the  East."— i5ocarro,  MS. 

1668.— "Kogol  art  vn  tenne  dee  Indea 

c]ui  sigttifie  blanc,  et  quand  nous  disons  le 
grand  Mogol,  que  les  Indiens  appellent 
Schah  Geanne  Roy  du  monde,  o'est  qu'il  emt 
effectiuement  blanc  .  .  .  nous  I'appellona 
grand  Bknc  ou  grand  Mogol,  ccnnme  nana 
appelloii."*  le  Roy  de.s  Otttimans  grand 
Turu."— /><r  la  liuwUayt-le-Uuui,  ed.  1667, 
pp.  oHMUiO. 

,,  "This  Prince,  having  taken  them 
all,  made  fourncore  and  two  of  them  abjure 
their  faith,  who  served  him  in  hi.s  wars 
against  the  Graat  Mogor,  and  were  evenr 
one  of  them  miserably  slain  in  that  expadi* 
tion." f'Info,  p.  25.  The  ezpna- 
sion  i.s  not  iu  Pinto's  original,  where  it  ia 
liof  dot  Mogom  («ap.  xx.)* 

c.  1663. —  "Since  it  is  tho  custom  of  Ana 
never  to  appniach  Great  I'orsons  with 
Gmptv  Hands,  when  1  had  the  Honour  to 
kisM  the  Vest  of  the  Oxiat  Mogol  Awreng 
Zeb*,  I  preaantad  hiin  iritii  Ewfat  Rompm 
.  .  .  "— Render,  E.T.  p.  82;  [ad.  ObnJteN^ 
200J. 

1866.- 

"...  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Tomir's  throne, 
To  Pat^uin  of  Sinaean  Kings  ;  and  thonce 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  OrMt  Mogul.  .  .  . ' 

Parntlisf  Lm(,  xi.  389-91. 

0.  1665.  — "L'Empire  du  Qrand-Mogol, 
qn*on  nomme  particulierement  le  Mogoli- 
Btan,  est  le  plus  ^tendu  et  !c  plus  puissant 
des  Roiaumes  dos  Indes.  .  .  .  Lo  Grand* 
Mogol  vient  on  iigno  directo  de  Tatnerlan, 
dont  les  descendants  qui  se  sont  ^tablia  aux 
Indes,  se  sunt  fait  appellor  MogOll.  .  •  .** — 

'<  Tfl-  rtnuf,  V.  0. 

lt>72.— "  in  these  boasts  the  Great  Mogul 
takes  bis  pleaaore,  and  on  a  stately  Elephant 
ho  rides  in  portion  to  the  arena  where  they 
RghV-^BaUaeus  (Germ,  ed.),  21. 

1678.— "It  is  the  Flower  of  their  Em- 
peror's Titles  to  be  called  the  Great  Mogul. 
liiirrore  (road  liurruw^  see  Fryer'a  loacx> 
Mogul  I'l-d'shar,  who  ...  IS  at  pwaent 

Anren  Z'-fh." — Fri/'-r,  196. 

1716.— Oram  Mogol.   Is  as  nradi  as  to 

say  'Heari  and  king  of  tho  Circumcised," 
for  Mogol  in  tho  langiuige  of  that  country 
a^niSaa  oiraiiind8ed''(!H>JBlH<aBis 

1727.--"  Having  made  what  obsorvatidn.-^ 
I  oould.  of  the  Empire  of  IWin'a,  I'll  travel 
along  the  Seacoast  towards  Indnshm,  ur  tho 
Great  Mogul's  Empire.'— A.  MamiUom,  L 

nr.,  ed.  1714]. 

1780.  —  -There  are  now  i\  >r  seven 
follows  in  the  tent,  gravely  diapating 
whether  Hyder  Is,  or  fi  not,  the  pttraon 

commonly  called  in  Eurojw  the  Great 
Mogul."— Ixitter  of  T.  Miinro,  in  Lijf,  i.  27. 

1783.— "Tlie  first  potentate  sold  by  tho 
t'onj]«any  for  niiiney,  was  the  GlTOat  Mogul 
—the  descendant  "of  Tamerlane."  —  HarXi^ 
8pefdk<mFa^»K.T.  BiU,VL4SB, 
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178t).  —  '"ITiat  8hah  Allum,  the  i>riiKc 
commonly  chilled  tho  Oreat  Mogul,  ur,  by 
eminence,  the  King,  ii  or  Utely  was  in 
poMBMion  of  the  UMBient  oSipital  of  Hindu- 
frtnn.  .  .  .  '  Art.  (^i^i/trgttgaimiltttatth^tt 
in  Burkf,  vii.  189. 

1807.—"  L'HindoastMi  eat  depai«  quelqne 
temps  doming  par  une  multitude  de  petits 
aouverains,  qui  s'arracbent  I'nn  rnutre  louni 

poaaession.s.  Aucun  d'eux  ne  recunnait 
oorame  i1  faut  I'autorit^  l^time  du  Mogol, 
si  ce  n'cst  cependani  Meraiouia  las  AnKlui.>4, 
lesquels  n'ont  pas  ceM^  d'6tre  soumis  a  son 
obeiwuince ;  en  sort  qu'actaellement,  c'esi 
H  <!ire  en  1222  (ISO?)  ils  reconnaissent  I'.m- 
torit^  Buprdme  d'Ak)>i\r  Schah,  tils  de  ikhah 
Alam."— i4/kw,  AmUh-i-MiikJilf  quoted  by 
<7afvw  de  2iuiy,  Hd,  Mmm.  90. 

MOOUL  BBSB0HB8,   s.  Ap- 

jKircntly  an  cMily  iianic  for  what  we 
long-drawers  or  pyjamas  (qq.v.). 

1625. — " ...  let  him  have  his  shirt  on  and 
his  Mogul  breeches  ;  here  are  women  it)  tho 
house.  —  ^eniUNOiU      i'Utclur,  The  Fair 

In  a  picture  by  Vandyke  of  William 

Ist  Earl  of  Denbigh,  beloiigituj  to  the 
Uake  of  Hamilton,  and  exhibited  at 
Edinbui^h  in  July  18t<3,  the  subject 
is  represented  as  out  shooting,  in  a  red 
strijH^d  shirt  and  vxfjanuM,  no  doubt  the 
Mogul  breeches  of  the  period. 

KOHUB,  GOLD,  a  The  ofticial 
name  of  the  chief  gold  coin  of  British 
India,  Hind,  from  Per«.  mit/ir,  a 
/metallic)  seal,  and  thence  a  gold  coin. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  word  is 
taken  from  miAr,  'the  sun,'  as  one  of 
the  secondary  meanings  of  that  word 
is  *»  golden  circlet  on  the  ton  of 
an  umiin-llji,  or  the  like'  {Vullers). 
[Platts,  on  the  contrary,  identities  it 
with  Skt  flMMbA  'a  seal.'] 

The  term  muAr,  as  a]»piied  to  a  rnin, 
appears  to  have  lieen  ^pular  onlv  and 
quasi-generic,  not  precise.  But  that  to 
which  it  has  been  most  usually  applied, 
at  least  in  recent  centuries,  is  a  coin 
which  has  always  been  in  um;  since 
the  foundation  nf  the  Mahommedan 
Empire  in  Hin<lustau  by  the  Oliuri 
Kings  of  Ghazni  and  their  freedmei^ 
idiea  A.D.  180O|  tending  to  a  standard 
wdght  of  100  tatu  (see  BUTTEE)  of 
pure  pold,  or  about  17r>  grains,  thus 
equalling  in  weiglit,  and  proWbly  in- 
tended then  to  equal  ten  times  in 
value,  the  silver  coin  which  lias  for 
more  than  three  centuries  been  called 
Ba: 


opee. 
"Thert 


lere  is  good  gimmd  for  i^gud- 1 


mg  this  as  the  theory  of  the  system.* 
But  the  gold  eoins,  especially,  have 

deviated  from  the  theory  considerably  ; 
a  deviation  which  seeuis  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  violent  innovations 
of  Sultan  Mahonnned  Tughlak  (1325- 
IS.*)!),  who  raised  the  gold  coin  to 
200  grains,  and  diminislied  the  silver 
eoin  to  140  grains,  a  change  whieh  may 
have  been  connci  ted  with  th<'  cnonuous 
iuHux  of  gold  into  Upper  India,  from 
the  plunder  of  the  immemorial  accumu- 
l.uions  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  first 
uuarter  of  the  14th  centiiry.  After 
tuis  the  coin  again  settled  down  in 
approximation  to  the  old  weight, 
insomuch  that,  on  taking  the  weight 
of  46  different  mohurs  from  Uie  lists 
given  in  Prinsep's  TahU»^  the  average 
of  pure  gold  is  lG7'2-2  grain-^.t 

The  first  gold  mohur  stnu  k  by  the 
Company's  Government  was  issued  in 
1768,  and  declared  to  be  a  1^1  tender 
for  14  sicca  rupeHS.  The  full  weight 
of  this  coin  was  1 79'(i6  ff^t  containmg 
149-72  grs.  of  gold.  Bat  it  was  im- 
possible  to  render  it  current  at  the 
rate  fixed  ;  it  was  called  in,  and  in 
1769  a  new  mohur  was  issued  to  pass 
as  1^1  tender  for  16  sicca  rupees. 
The  weight  of  this  was  190773  grs. 
(according  to  Regn.  of  1793,  190-894), 
and  it  contained  190'086  grs.  of  fldo. 
Regulation  xxxv.  of  171)3  declared 
the.se  gold  mohurs  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  all  public  and  private  trans* 
actions.  Regn.  xiv.  of  1818  declared, 
ainonc  other  thiiii;s,  that  "it  has  l>een 
thougnt  advisable  to  make  a  slight 
deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  gold  moluir  to  be  coined  at  this 
Presidencv  (Fort  William),  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine 
silver,  from  the  present  rates  of  1  to 
14-861  to  that  of  1  to  15.  The  gold 
mohor  will  still  continue  to  pass  cur- 
rent at  the  rate  of  16  rupees."  The 
new  gold  mohur  was  to  weigh  204  710 
containing  fine  gold  187  f>51  grs. 

nee  more  Act  xvii.  of  1835  declared 
that  the  only  gold  cx>in  to  be  coined  at 
Indian  mints  should  be  (with  propor* 

•  Se«  Cathay,  kc,  ppi  cexl*IL-ccl.  ;  and  Hr.  B. 

Thomas,  I'aikin  King$  of  Dtlht,  jitiMinu 

t  The  BveraK"  taken  sls  follows:  We 
took  the  wholp  of  the  weight  uf  j^oM  iii  the  list  at 
p.  43("Tabl.'  of  the  (lolii  Loins  of  India")  with 
thf  omission  of  four  jiii  cfs  whicli  aro  pxreptlon- 
ally  (iflxim-fi  ;  and  (2),  thi-  tipit  t wfnty-foiir  niecea 
in  tho  li^t  at  ]>.  ^0  ("  iSujiplementary  Tablf "), 
I /rtiit  t  iiiK  t "  o  i'\c(.-[)t  lonal  I'uscs,  and  di  vi(ii-<i  1>\  lln» 
whole  uumber  of  coiim  ao  taken,  tioe  the  tablfH 
«t«IMl( 
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tionate  subdivi.sioiia)  a  gold  mohar 
fMT  **15  rapes  pieoe"  of  the  weight  of 

180  grs.  troy,  containing  165  grs.  of 
puie  gold ;  and  declared  alno  tLiat  no 

Sid  coin  should  thenoefonrard  he  a 
jal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of 
the  territories  of  the  E.I.  Company. 
There  has  ))i'en  since  then  no  sub- 
■tantive  t  hanee. 

A  friend  (W.  Simixson,  the  accom- 
plished artist)  was  told  in  India  that 
gold  mohnr  ynm  a  oonuption  of  gol^ 
('round  ')  wo/ir,  indicating  a  distinction 
from  the  square  mohurs  of  some  of  the 
Delhi  Kings.  But  this  we  take  to  be 
piudy  fuiciluL 

1690.-"  Tlio  Gold  Moor,  or  Gold  Roupio. 
M  valued  ^cnemlly  at  14  of  Silver;  anv 
the  Silver  Roupie  at  Two  SliilUnga  Tbr»e 

Pence."— On'K;to«,  219. 

1726.— "There  is  here  only  alf»o  a  State 
mint  where  gold  Hoors,  silver  Rnpi^tj, 
Pe^tm  and  other  money  are  struck. ' — 

1768.  -'-SO, 000  rujiors  :in.l  inoo  gold 
BMihlin,  eijuivulent  to  (>0,U00  rup««s,  were 
tbemiUtary  che-^t  'for  immediate  espeaaw." 
—Orme,  ed.  180y,  ii.  3»>1. 

[1776.— "ThAnk  you  a  thou.sand  time*  for 
your  pretient  of  a  pftrcol  of  morahs." — Jfr«. 
/>.  FhoMcitt  to  her  husband,  in  Fnuuis  LeUfrs^ 

■i.  mi 

1779.— "I  then  took  h«.Id  of  his  hand: 
then  be  (Francis)  took  out  gold  mohurs : 
■ad  offered  to  give  them  to  me:  I  refu.sed 
them  ;  he  a&id  '  Take  that  (offering  both  hia 
hands  to  me),  'twill  make  you  great  men, 
and  I  will  givo  you  100  gold  mohUTB 
more.'" — Eaiaeiwe  o/Kambux  Jemadar,  on 
Trial  of  Grand  v.  Franoii,  quoted  itt  #eloe> 
^Ofd  Calcutta,  228. 

178.^>.  -"  Malver,  hairdrcJwer  from  Kuropo, 
propo(M»t  himself  t«)  the  ladies  of  the  mettle- 
roent  to  dress  Hair  daily,  at  two  gold 
mohnra  per  month.  In  rae  latest  feuJott 
with  k:au/c  flowers,  kv.  Ho  will  alm>  instruct 
the  slaves  at  a  moderate  price."  * — la  Srtm- 
Kurr,  i.  119. 

1797.  — "  Notwithstanding  ho  (the  Nabob) 
was  rojwatcdiy  t'lld  th.'it  T  would  accept 
nothing',  he  had  proi':irt''i  lacs  of  ni}>ees 
and  8000  gold  Mohurs  for  me,  of  which  1 
waa  to  have  4  lees,  mv  attendants  one,  and 
your  Tjidvship  the  gold." — Letter  in  Mtm. 
ffjl'  Lurd  friffRmavtfi ,  i.  410. 

1M9. — "  I  install tly  pre.wnted  to  her  a 
nazur  (see  NUZ2LEB)  of  nineteen  gold 
mohurs  in  a  white  handkerchief." — Xcni 
VaUntia,  i.  100. 

1811.— "SooM  of  his  fellow  pamengen« 
.  .  .  offered  to  bet  with  him  nxty  gold 
awtow."— Jfortea't  Li^  ^  Legdm,  88. 

•  WaK  thin  iKiioraiiro,  or  Hlsng?  Tlimigh  sUve- 
Iwys  an-  occasionally  mfiitioiuHl,  thor«  is  no  Indi- 
ration  that  xUvm  wcrn  at  all  t>ii>  usual  Nubstitat« 
for  domestic  svrvants  at  this  time  in  Buropean 
fiMnUisa 


1829.— "T  heaid  that  a  private  of  the 

Company's  Foot  Artillery  passed  the  venr 
nfLses  of  the  prize-agents,  with  500  g<dd. 
mohurs  (steriing  10001.)  in  his  Int  or  eap." 

— John  Shipp,  ii.  226, 

fc.  1847.  — "The  widow  is  vexed  out  of 
I>ntience,  hecnuse  hor  daughter  Maria  has  got 
a  place  beside  C^ambric,  the  i^enniloss  curate, 
and  not  by  Colonel  Ooltunore,  the  rich 
widower  from  India."— TAoeixrmr,  Btok  iff 
Snobs,  od.  1879,  p.  71.] 

MOHUBBEB,  MOHBEB,  &c.,  s. 
A  writer  in  a  native  language.  Ar. 
mu^arnr^  *an  elegant,  oonect  writer/ 

The  word  occurs  in  Orm  (c  1700) 
as  'Mooreis,  writers.' 

[1765.  —  "This  is  not  onlv  the  custom 
of  the  heada,  but  is  followed  by  every  petty 
Mohooree  in  each  office." — Vtrdgt^  Vum  ^ 

Brtt(jal,  App.  217.] 

MOHTJBBUM,  f.  Ar.  Mnhnrram 
('sacer'),  proi>erly  the  name  of  the  1st 
month  oi  the  Mahommedan  Innar 

year.  But  in  India  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  }>eriod  of  fasting  and  public 
monrning  observed  during  that  month 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Hassan  and  of  liis  hrotlier  Husain 
(A.D.  ()<i^  and  680)  and  wliich  termin- 
ates in  the  ceremonies  of  the  ^AtknT^t-a^ 
t  onmionly  however  known  iji  India  a» 
"  the  AIoUuTTum."  For  a  full  account  of 
these  ceremonies  see  Herklot^y  Qanotm- 
e-Islavi,  2nd  ed.  96-148.  [Perry, 
I  MinicU-  Play  of  TTnmn  and  HutairuJ 
j  And  see  in  this  lMH)k  H0B80N-J0B80N. 

1869.—"  Fetr  'i'l  M<irt.frf  fir  J/arain.  .  .  . 
On  la  nomnie  g^n^ralement  Muharram  du 
nom  du  mois  .  .  .  et  plus  speoialement 
DtthA,  mot  penan  dMvtf  de  dmk  *dix,'  .  .  . 
lea  ddnoniinatioDH  viennent  de  ce  que  la 
fdte  de  Uufain  dure  dix  jours."— (yara'a  de 
ToMtft  ReL  Mvt,  p.  81. 

MOHWA,  MHOWA,  MOWA,  a. 
Hind.  Ac  mahnd^  mahwdy  Skt  ma^ 

hfika,  the  large  (jak-like  tree  liama 
latifolia^*  Roxu.  (N.  O.  Sapottwme\  also 
the  Hower  of  this  tree  from  which  a 
spirit  is  distilled  and  the  spirit  itself. 
It  i-i  said  that  tlic  Mahwa  f1f)wer  i."* 
now  largely  exported  to  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  liqumrt.  The  tree,  in 
groups,  or  singly,  is  common  all  over 
Central  India  in  the  lower  lauds,  and, 
more  sparsely,  in  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces. '^It  abounds  in  Guzerat. 
When  the  floirers  are  falling  the  Hill- 

•  MoocJeen  Sheriff  (Sujijilt.  to  the  Pharmaz-irpotia 
aJ  India)  itrnvB  that  the  JfoAtrd  in  question  la  Hmatia 
iMfVUto  aad  thawUd  Mahwt  Mutia  leH/tWa. 
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men  camp  under  the  trees  to  collect  < 
them.  And  it  ib  a  common  pnustiee  | 

to  sit  perched  on  one  of  the  tn-es  in 
order  to  shoot  the  large  deer  whicli 
vonie  to  feed  on  the  fallen  mhowa. 
Tlie  timber  is  strong  and  dtmble." 
{M.-Gm.  R.  H.  Kealiiufe). 

o.  16d5.— "  Les  bornes  du  Mogolistaa  et 

(ie  Goloondo  Hont  plant^on  ^  environ  un  lieuo 
vi  ilcinio  lie  Cilvar.  Co  (*ont  He»  arbrcH 
«iu'un  appolle  Mahooa  :  iU  marqaent  la 
dcraftn  ftMM  do  Mogol.  — l^awMi;  900. 

1810. — ".  .  .  thf  iiumhcr  nf  shop*  where 
Titidtf,  Mowah,  I'urtah  Arnick,  ko.f  are 
.-^onod  uut,  absolutely  ilKiaknilabto.*'— 
Williamson,  V.  iV.  ii.  IW. 

1814.— "The  Mowah  .  .  .  atu^iiit  tho  Bi7A} 
of  an  English  oak  .  .  .  and  fn)m  the  iHiauty 
of  its  fouago.  makea  a  oonipiououa  apmar- 
aaea  In  tha  nndioape.**— Iwto,  Or.  Mem. 

«.  452  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  261,  rending  Mawah]. 

1871. — "The  flower  .  .  .  poaaomee  con- 
flideraUa  anliataaoe,  and  a  ■weot  but  sickly 

tasto  and  smell.  It  is  a  faTonrit©  article  of 
fcHKi  with  all  the  wild  tribes,  and  the  lower 
cliix'iL.s  of  Hindus  ;  Init  its  tnain  use  i.i  in 
the  distillation  of  ardent  spinti*,  most  uf 
what  ia  oonsumed  being  Mhowa.  The 
spirit,  when  well  made,  and  mellowed  by 
iijfc,  is  by  no  means  of  despicable  qunlity, 
resfjubling  in  some  degree  Iri^h  whi-<ky. 
The  luscious  flowers  are  no  less  u  faTOUrite 
food  of  the  brute  creation  than  of  man. ..." 
Ftngtk,  Uifhiamdt  ^C,  India,  76. 

MOLE-ISLAM,  n.p.  The  title 
ai)])lied  to  a  certain  clas8  of  rustic 
Mahoinmedfiii'  or  quajsi-Mahoinmedans 
in  Guzerat,  aiiid  to  have  lieen  forcibly 
conv<nted  in  the  time  of  the  fainous 
Sultan  Mahinud  Bicarra,  Butler's 
"  Prince  of  Cauibay."  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  tme  orthography  or  meaning 
of  the  term.  [In  the  E.  Fi^jab  the  de- 
jwendants  of  .Tats  forcibly  convert4?d  to 
Islam  are  known  as  Mtila,  or  *  unfortu- 
nate* {IhheUon^  Panjab  Ethnographyy 
p.l42X  The  word  is  derived  fmm  tlie 
tuAJuttra  or  lunar  asterism  of  Mul^  to 
1>e  bom  in  which  is  considered  speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

ri808.  -  "Jbte-Uans."  See  under 
GBASSJA.] 

MOLBT,  8.   A  kind  of  (so-called 

wft)  curry  used  in  the  Madras  Pret^i- 
dent^,  a  laiga  amount  of  coco-uut 
being  one  of  the  ingredients.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  '  Malay ' ;  the 
dish  being  simply  a  l>ad  imitation  of 
one  used  by  the  Malays, 

[1886.—"  Regarding  the  Ceylon  curry. 
•  .  .  It  is  kMitm  by  sane  as  the  *Jf«lay 


curry,"  and  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  moli 
of  the  Tnniils  of  Southern  India."  Then 
follows  the  recipe.  —  IfywrM,  Culuuuy 
JotUng$^  6th  ed.,  290.] 

MOLLT,  or  (better)  MALLBE,  s. 
Hind,  mdll,  Skt  mOMcOy  'a  garland- 
maker,'  or  a  member  of  the  a^te  which 
funiislies  <;pirtleners.  We  sometimes 
have  lieanl  a  lady  from  the  Bengal 
Presidency  speak  of  the  daily  homage 
of  "the  Molly  with  liia  dolly,"  Via. 
of  the         with  his  ddll. 

1759. —  In  a  Calcutta  wage4  tariff  of  this 
year  wo  find — 

"  House    4Ri." 

fn  Long^  182. 

MOLUOOAS,  n.p.  The  'Spice 
Islands,'  strictly  speaking  the  five 

Clove  Islands,  lying  to  tne  west  of 
Gilolo,  and  by  name  Feraate  (TVim^ft). 
Tidore  (Tidori),  Mortir,  Makian,  ana 
Baduan.  [See  Mr.  Oray's  note  on 
Pyrard  de  Laml,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  166.] 
But  the  applicati(m  of  the  name  has 
Iteen  extended  to  all  the  islands  under 
Dutch  rule,  I>etween  Celebea  and  N. 
Guinea.  Then^  is  a  Dutch  governor 
residing  at  Amboyna,  and  the  islands 
are  divided  into  4  resideneiesi,  viz. 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate  and  Manado. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Molucca,  or 
Malueo  as  the  Portuguese  called  it, 
is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
that  by  which  the  islands  were  known 
to  the  native  traders  at  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries.  The  early 
accounts  often  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
each  island  (at  least  three  of  them) 
had  a  king  oi  its  own.  Fbesibly  thev 
got  the  (Ar.)  name  of  Jasirat-di'Mulm, 
*The  IsU-s  of  the  Kings.' 

Valeiitijn  probably  entertained  the 
same  view  of  the  derivation.  He 
V>egins  his  account  of  the  ishuids  by 
.siiying : 

"There  are  m.-iny  who  have  written  of 
the  Holuccos  and  'of  their  Kings,  but  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  writer  who  haa- 
given  an  esuet  view  of  the  sabieet"  {Deel,  i. 

And  on  the  next  page  he  says : 

"  For  what  reason  they  have  been  called 
Muluccos  we  shall  not  here  say  ;  for  we  shall 
do  this  circumstantially  when  we  shall  speak 
of  the  Molukse  Kings  and  their  customs." 

But  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  this  intention,  thougli 
probably  it  exists  in  tliat  oontinaiit 
of  a  work  somewhere.  Wa  have  dso> 
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aeen  a  paper  liy  a  writer  who  draws 

much  from  tlie  (iuhitv  of  Valentijn. 
This  ia  au  article  l)y  Dr.  Van  Muachen- 
hroek  in  the  Procefdin/fs  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geog.  ut  Venice 
in  1881  (ii.  ]>]).  r)9f),  i'l  whiih  he 

traces  the  nuuie  to  the  same  uri^^in. 
He  appearB  to  imply  that  the  chiefs 
were  Known  Jiniong  themselves  as 
Molokos,  and  that  this  term  wa.s 
substituted  for  the  indi^noua  Kolam, 
or  King.  Ce  nom,  oe  litre  reet^-rent^ 
et  ftirent  lueme  pen  a  pen  employtis, 
non  seuleiueut  pour  les  chefs,  mais 
Man  pour  I'^t  m^me.  A  la  lon^uc  les 
ties  et  les  ^ts  r/>x  Molokos  devmrent 
les  ties  et  les  eUts  MolokOB."  There 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  qnestionahle, 
however,  in  this  wriU'i'.s  dt'dtutions 
and  etymologies.  [Mr.  Skeat  rt-inarks  : 
"The  islands  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  nistory  of  the  Tang 
•lyn.usty  (618-696)  as  Mi  li-ku,  and  if 
this  be  so  the  nauie  is  perhaps  too  old 
to  be  Arab."] 

e.  1480.—**  Has  (Javas)  ultra  xr  diarain 

cursii  diiao  reperiimtur  iii^'tilne,  orientctn 
vernus.  Altera  Siindai  ii|i]'cll;itiir.  in  ijua 
nucefl  innacatae  et  mace-*  ;  altor.i  Hainhun 
nomine,  in  qua  sola  gariufali  pruducuatur." 
— JV.  ObaA',  in  Pogffiut. 

IMl.  -T!if  i  irli'-'t  nii'iifi'iM  of  these 
inlands  by  thi^  name,  tliat  wo  know,  is  in  a 
letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (quotea  Under 
4^AiyH  A  MP.rR. A  >,  who  in  IfiOl,  anwog  the 
nlaoM  heard  of  by  OabraI*R  fle«t,  mentionfl 
ue  Maluehe  Islands. 

1510.—"  We  diaembarked  in  the  island  of 
Mtonerii,  which  ia  nitieh  niaUar  than  Ban- 
dan  ;  but  the  poodle  are  wotM.  .  .  .  TTere 
the  cidve.s  grow,  and  in  numy  other  ncigh- 
liouring  islands,  but  they  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited."— YariUma^ 

1614.—"  Further  on  ii  Timor,  whenoe 
come-i  sjin'lalwiNxi,  both  the  white  and  the 
rod ;  and  further  un  still  are  the  Maluc, 
whence  come  the  cloves.  The  bark  of  these 
trees  I  am  sending  yon ;  aa  eaoeUent  thing 
it  is;  and  so  are  the  flowers."— Xetfer  ^ 
OioitiniUdaAiifalit  in  ArdUvio  Star,  /tel., 
p.  81. 

1515.  — "Prom  Mahma  ahipa  and  junka 

are  come  with  a  ^^rL•at  <iuantity  of  spice. 
clove.s,  mace,  nut  (meg),  s/mdalwood,  and 
other  rich  things.  They  have  tliscovered 
the  five  TaiittHa  of  CSloree :  two  Portuguese 
are  lords  of  them,  and  nde  the  land  with 
the  rod.  Tis  a  land  of  much  meat,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  clove -trees,  which  prow  there 
of  their  own  accord,  just  as  trees  in  the 
woods  with  us  .  .  .  6od  lie  praised  for  such 
favour,  and  such  grand  thing*!** — Aitather 
frttTo/do.,  ihiil.  pp.  85-86, 

1516.  — "  fJoyond  these  islands,  25  leagues 
towards  the  north-east,  there  are  five  islands, 
one  before  the  other,  which  are  called  the 


iabinds  of  Kalnoo,  in  which  all  the  cloven 
now.  .  .  .  Their  Kittgt  are  Moon,  and  tho 
Hrafc  of  them  is  called  JBodlaa,  the  second 

Maqviaii,  the  third  is  called  Afotif,  the 
fourth  Tidory,  and  the  fifth  Tniiatu  ,  ,  . 
every  year  the  people  of  Malaca  ana  Java 
come  to  these  islands  to  ship  doves.  .  •  .** — 
Batiom,  201*902. 

1518.  — "  And  it  \va.s  the  mon^K>n  for 
Maluco,  dom  Aleixu  despatched  dom  Tris- 
tram do  .Menesea  thither,  to  establish  the 
trade  in  clove,  carrvinp  letters  from  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  presents  for  the  Kii^ 
of  tlie  isle.H  of  Temate  and  Tidoce  where  the 
clove  grows." — Coma,  ii.  552. 

1521.—"  Wednesday  the  6th  of  Noremher 
.  .  .  wo  discoverefl  four  other  rnthcr  high 
islands  at  a  distance  uf  14  leagues  towards 
the  east.  The  pilot  who  had  remained 
with  us  told  us  these  were  the  lUliioo 
iHlandi^,  for  which  We  gave  thanks  to  Ood, 
and  t<i  comfort  ourselves  we  dischanu'cd  all 
our  artillery  .  .  .  since  we  had  passcil  27 
month.-4  all  fcut  two  days  alway.t  in  .search  of 
Malnoo."— /'^etto,  Vo^  <^  MiiffeUaH, 
Ilak.  Soc  124. 

1553.— "We  know  by  OUT  voyages  that 
this  part  is  occupied  b/  sea  and  oy  land 
cut  up  into  many  thousand  islanda,  these 

t<*gethcr,  se.i  and  islands,  embracing  a  great 
jkirt  of  the  circuit  of  the  Earth  .  .  .  and  in 
the  midst  o(  this  great  multitude  of  islands 
are  tboiie  called  Malooo.  .  .  .  (These)  five 
islands  called  MftlTffft  . '.  .  stand  all  within 
sight  of  OTIC  another  embracing  a  di.<;tance 
t>f  2.'>  Ic.'igues  .  .  .  we  do  not  call  them 
Maluco  lH?causo  they  have  no  other  names  ; 
and  we  call  them  Jii'c  beciiuse  in  that  number 
the  clove  grows  naturally.  .  .  .  Moreovor 
wo  call  thorn  in  combination  Malnco,  tv* 
hero  among  us  wo  s|»ealv  of  the  Canaries, 
the  Terccini.'^,  the  (.'alx*- Venle  inlands,  in- 
cluding undor  these  names  many  islands  each 
of  which  has  a  name  off  its  own.**— Atrras, 

nr.  V.  6. 

,,  "...  li  molti  viaggi  dalla  citt^  di 
Lishona,  c  dal  mar  rosso  a  Galiont»  et  in.sino 
alle  Moluoche,  done  nascono  le  spnderie." 
— B.  Jtamiuio,  I'r^.  topra  il  lAbro  drt 
Miii/ii.  M.  Marco  Polo. 

1M6.— 

"  As  when  ftir  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  >»y  eqnincH^tial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Beogalo,  or  the  Isles 
Of  Temalf  and  Tidmrt,  wheooe  nerehenta 
bring 

Their  spicy  drugs.  .  . 

MONE,  n.n.   M9n  or  Af^n,  the 

name  hv  wnich  tlie  peoj)le  who 
formerly  «M'cnj»ied  iVgn,  and  whom 
we  call  Talaing,  culled  thenttielve^ 
SeeTALAmCI. 

MONEOAB,  s.  The  tiUe  of  tlie 
headnum  of  a  village  in  the  Tamil 

country  ;  the  same  {ispdiU(see  PATEL^ 
in  the  Deccaa,  &c   Tae  word  ia  Tamil 
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iuam  yakkdratif  *  an  overseer,'  manii/amf 
'  nqierintend«noe.' 

1707.—**       FMrw  MteiMnii,  id  ttt 

ViUarum  /uMpeekr, . .  ."—In  Jfvriert,  Mem, 
i.  890^  note. 

1717. — "  Towm  and  ^^IkfrM  are  governed 

by  inferior  Oflicers  .  .  .  manlakarer  (Mayors 
or  Ekiilitfs)  who  hear  tiio  coinplainta."— 
Pkillipt,  Aeeount,  kc,  83. 

1800  — "  In  each  HMtf,  for  ovory  thousand 
I'agt»l(u  (335/.  15*.  10^.)  rent  th:it  he  pavs, 
there  in  also  a  Muneg&r.  or  n  Tahsiluar 
{mm  TAHSEEZaDAB)  as  he  is  called  by  the 

276. 

MONKEY  BREAD  TREE,  8.  The 

Baobab,  Ad(tnmixia  diyitaia^  L.  "a 
fantastic-looking  tree  with  immense 
cKpliantine  stem  and  small  twisted 
bmnclH's,  laden  in  the  rain.s  with 
large  white  (lowers ;  found  all  along 
the  eoMt  of  Western  India,  but  whether 
introduced  by  the  Mahoininedans  from 
Africa,  or  by  ocean-currents  wafting 
its  larse  light  fruit,  full  of  seed,  across 
from  ^ore  to  ahore,  is  a  nice  specula- 
tion. A  sailor  once  pirkod  up  a  large 
seedy  fruit  in  the  Indian  Ocean  otf 
Bombay,  and  brought  it  to  me.  It 
was  very  rotten,  but  I  planted  the 
seeds.  It  turned  out  to  be  Kujelia 
pintuUa  of  B.  Africa,  and  pro]i:ii;ated 
so  lapidlv  that  in  a  few  I 
intro<fucea  it  all  over  the  Bomliii^ 
Presidency.  The  Baobab  however  is 
generally  found  moat  abundant  about 
the  old  ports  fri'i|ueiited  by  the  early 
Mahommedan  traders"  {Sir  G,  Bird- 
wood,  MS.)  We  may  add  that  it 
occurs  sparsely  about  Allahabad,  M'hcre 
it  wa.^  intro<lu(e(I  apparently  in  the 
M(^ul  time ;  and  in  the  Gangetic 
^-al^y  as  far  E.  as  Odcntta,  but  always 
planted.  Tln  re  an-,  or  were,  noble 
specimens  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
GEtlcutta,  and  in  Mr.  Arthur  Grote's 
ffarden  at  AlipQr.  [See  fFaU,  Scon, 
JHeL  i  10&] 

MOHBOON,  8.   The  name  given  to 

the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  of  the  seasons  which  they 
affect  and  characterize.  The  original 
word  is  the  Ar.  maunmy  'season,' 
which  the  Portuguese  cornipttd  into 
motifdOf  and  our  people  into  monsoon. 
Dietionariea  (except  JDr.  Badger's)  do 
not  apparently  give  the  AraV)ic  word 
matutm  the  technical  sense  of  moruoon. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had 
that  sense  among  the  Arab  pilots  from 


whom  the  Portugue<»e  adopted  the 
word.   This  is  diown  by  the  auota* 

tions  from  the  Taikisb  Admiral  Sidi 
'Ali.  "The  rationale  of  the  term  is 
well  put  in  tlie  Beir&t  Moli'd^  whiili 
says:  *Maimm  is  used  of  any  tiling 
that  conu^s  round  but  (mce  a-year,  like 
the  festivals.  In  Lebanon  tlie  matmm 
the  season  of  working  with  the  silk,' 
— which  is  the  im]>ortant  season  there, 
as  the  season  of  navigation  is  iu 
Yemen."    (JV.  R.  S.) 

The  Spaniards  in  America  would 
seem  t^)  nave  a  word  for  geastm  in 
analogous  use  for  a  recurring  wind, 
!i8  mav  l>e  gathered  from  Tom  Oring^.* 
The  Venetian,  Leonanlo  Ca'  Ma.sser 
()Mdow)  calls  the  mons<H)n8  li  tempi. 
I  And  the  (juot-ition  from  Garcia  J>e  (Jrtu 
.shows  that  in  his  time  the  Portuguese 
><»metime.s  ummI  the  word  for  .<ra.<oN 
without  any  apparent  reference  to  the 
wind.  Thougn  monc&O  is  general 
with  the  Portiigue.st!  writers  of  the 
16th  c«'ntury,  the  historian  Diogo  de 
Couto  always  writ^'.s  mou(^,  and  it 
is  |>ossible  that  the  n  came  in,  as  in 
.some  other  ca.st»s,  by  a  habitual  mh- 
rcading  of  the  written  u  for  n.  Lin- 
vhoten  in  Dutch  (1S96)  has  mooMoyn 
and  monssoen  (p.  8  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  33]). 
If  thu.s  api)ears  prolwble  that  we  get 
our  moHitoon  {mm  the  Dutch.  Tim 
latter  in  mcxleni  times  seem  t<»  liave 
•■onimonly  a<lopted  the  French  form 
monsson.  [Prof.  Skeat  traces  our 
moiuoon  from  ItaL  numtone.']  We  see 
below  (Ces.  Feder.)  that  Monsoon  was 
used  as  synonymous  with  "the  lialf 
year,"  and  so  it  is  still  in  S.  India. 

1505.  —  "De  qui  pasaano  el  colfo  de 
f'oloeat  eha  ■ono  leghe  800  do  padw 
(?  pawie^n):  aspettano  li  tempi  che  aomu 
iicl  principio  deU*  Autnno,  e  oon  la  ode 
fattd(})  pasMim.''— ^cpMnietft  Oa'  Matter, 
26. 

[1512.—".  .  .  Wause  the  nutu^am  for 
lK)th  the  voyii|;c)4  is  at  ono  and  the  taOM 
time." — AltfUt/un-t/u^,  Carfot,  p.  :}0.] 

1553. — ".  .  .  and  the  more,  Ifocaiiso  the 
voyage  from  that  region  of  Malntu  hail  to 
be  made  by  the  iireTuling  wind,  which  thev 
call  moncao,  wm«di  wai  now  near  iti  eoo. 
If  they  should  lose  eight  days  they  would 
havu  U)  wait  at  three  months  lor  the 

return  of  the  time  to  make  the  TOjage."— 
/ktrrot,  Dec  U.  Ut.  ii.  cap.  ir. 


•  "  Don  Btotflo  t»-piii  to  fn-t  .mil  li<lc<'t  iiio«t 
awfully  — '  Biffi'iiiiiiK  "f  t'l"'  h  ".<"ns  —  w  hy,  w>- 
may  not  }^<'t  awav  for  a  \m'<  k,  himI  all  the  shijm 
will  be  kept  back  in  tbetr  loadiug."— Bd.  ISfiS, 
p.  SOS. 
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1664. — '*  The  urincijml  winds  are  four, 
■ooording  to  the  Arabs,  .  .  .  hut  the  pilota 
Oftll  them  by  names  tnkcn  from  the  rising 
and  setting  of  cert.Hin  Man,  and  as.«igu  them 
cmUdn  limitM  within  which  they  Ix^in  or 
attain  their  greatest  strength,  and  ceaM. 
These  win<is,  limited  lij-  !«puco  and  time, 
are  called  Maoiim."— 7A«  MohiL  by  Sidi 
*AU  AjMHlte,  In  J,  As.  Soe.  Bntg.  Ui.  648. 

"  Ik-  it  known  that  the  aiicii.'iit 
marten*  of  mivigution  have  fixed  the  time 
of  themonaoon  (in  orig.  doubttaa  iMiifiai), 
tiiat  is  to  my,  the  time  oC  vojagea  at  sea, 
aoooffding  to  fbe  year  of  Tudajird,  and 
that  the  pilots  of  rorent  times  follow  their 
atepe.  .  .  ."  (Muck  detail  on  the  mOMOOM 

1565.— "TJie  season  (monQio)  for  these 
(i.r.  mangoe-^)  in  tho  earlier  localitiex  wo 
have  in  April,  but  in  the  other  lutor  ones  in 
May  and  <)une ;  and  sometimee  tbey  come 
«•  a  TtdMo  (ee  we  call  it  in  oar  own  ooontry) 
in  October  and  November. "—Oorrut,  f.  134  c. 

1668.— "Come  e'anriua  la  ma  ottti^  U 
fNima  coaa  si  piglia  vna  oeaa  a  fitto,  h  per 

mo5i  (>  per  annn,  soonndn  che  si  dixcj^'nA  di 
stAnii,  e  nel  I'e^ii  ^  cuatume  di  pigliarla  per 
Hoson,  cio^  per  aei  mesL"— Ofai.  /waikn,  in 
Kamuno,  iii.  394. 

1585-6. —  "But  the  other  goods  which 
eoniu  l>y  -^oa  have  thoir  fixed  seii.<«on,  which 
liere  tbey  call  MondU)."— •'%uw<lt,  in  JJr 
€Mbemah$,  p.  204. 

1,'99. --"Orn  nell  anno  1599,  es-sendo 
veniitn  la  Mansone  a  pro{Kj8ito,  ai  messeru 
alia  vela  due  navi  Portoghesi,  le  qnali  eran 
▼enute  dalla  cittii  di  Vioa  in  Amai^<*  (mc 

imcAoy'—rarietfi,  a.  206. 

c.  l^ilO.  "<'e-<  MoaBBOns  on  MuflMlBi 
sont  Tents  qui  cbangent  jiour  I'Est^  on  pour 
l*HTTer  de  six  mois  en  six  mois." — tyrard 

tie  l.nval,  i.  199  ;  sfo  nl«Mi  ii.  110  ;  [Hak.  S<>c. 
i.  260;  in  i.  257  Monsons;  in  ii.  175, 


[1615.--  "!  (l«  ]>arted  for  Bantam  havinjr 
tho  time  of  tho  vunr  and  the  opi^tortunity  uf 
thelloneihsone'."— /Wr,  LeOen^  iii.  268. 

[  ,,  "The  Monthsone  will  else  )>e 
spent."— .S'tr  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soe.  i.  36. J 

1616. — " .  .  .  ({uos  Lusitani  patriA  Tooe 
HOBiOMI  indigotant."    A/ rr  .V,  i.  16. 
tf       Sir  T.  Iloe  writes  Monson. 

1627.  — "Of  Comf  he«  wjis  al»<^.  told  that 
there  arc  many  1k>^^,'c  >,  for  which  cjiuso  they 
have  Waggons  with  broad  wbeeles,  to  keepe 
then  from  sinking,  and  obseming  the  llbli- 
son  or  Msson  of  the  wind  .  .  .  they  have 
myles  fitted  to  these  waggons,  and  mt  make 
their  Vovages  en  bad.'*— i*iinAai^  J*U- 
grimar}e^  002. 

1634 

'  >,  vendoonieo 
E  que  a  IBWHio  di  navegar  pasaava." 

MmUtea,  Conqvt'stada,  ir.  76. 

1644.—"  Tlie  winds  that  blow  at  Din  from 
the  eonnenosment  of  the  change  of  season 
in  September  are  ssa-broeies,  biowiog  from 
time  to  time  Iran  the  8..  &W.,  orN.W., 


with  no  certain  Honsam  wind,  and  at  that 
time  one  can  row  acrtMs  to  Dw  with  great 

facility,  "—j^ooirro,  MS. 

c.  1666. — **.  .  .  and  it  wonld  be  tme  to 

say,  that  the  sun  advancing  towaHs  n,f 
Pole,  causeth  on  that  side  two  great  regular 
currents,  viz.,  that  of  the  Sea,  and  that  of 
the  Air  which  maketh  the  Moii]iMnfc<40ui^ 
as  be  eanseth  two  opposite  ones,  when  he 
returns  towards  the  other  Pole."  -Btx/t. 
£.T.  13d-40  i  fed.  C'oHJtaUe,  436 ;  aeo  aIm- 

mi 

1673.— "The  northern  Monsoons  (if  I 
may  so  say,  btiiug  the  name  imnusod  by 
the  first  Observers,        MMIOBttl  lasting' 

hither."— /'ry^r,  10. 

,,  "A  constelliitioij  hy  tho  I'ortiigals 
called  RalKtdfl  Klfi'hunU,  ( sec  ELEPHANT  A, 
b.)  known  by  tho  breaking  up  of  tho 
MmiMOIui,  which  is  the  last  Flory  this 
S,  .  .  ri  niakes."— /6tV;.  48.  He  has  also- 
MossoooB  ur  Monaoons,  46. 

16W. — "Two  Mossouns  arc  tho  Ago  of 
A  Man.  "  —  Bombay  Frorerb  in  UmmgUm's 
Voyaij^,  14*2. 

[    ..     -MuBsoaiis."   See  under  BLB- 

PHANTA,  b.] 

1696.-  "Wo  thought  it  raoet  advisable 
to  remain  hero,  till  the  next  HtaMOn."— 

Hov'tienr.  in  Itnlrifinpli-,  i.  87. 

17s:j.  Krom  the  Malay  word  moossin, 
which  si^nifiee  season."  —  Forreit,   F.  le 

Menjui,  9.'». 

"Thi'ir  prey  is  lodged  in  Kngland  ; 
and  the  cries  of  ln<iiu  are  ^iven  to  suas  and 
winds,  to  be  blown  alxiut,  in  every  breaking 
up  of  the  BUmsoon,  over  a  remote  and  un- 
beiiriii^'  iKeAw." — Hurler  f  Sperdk  o»  Fox'* 
EJ.  Jh/I,  in  U'lTh,  iii.  468. 

[MOOBABEK,  adj.  Ar.  muhlrd!:, 
'  blessed,  happy ' ;  as  an  interjection, 
*  Welcome ! '  *  CongrHtulations  to  you !  * 

[1617.  —  *'...  a  prssent  ...  is  ealled 


*'  Partio,  vendoqpMo  tempo  em  vno  gastava. 


Mbmbaxeck,  good  Newe.^,  or  pood  I 
—Sir  T.  Jiue^  Hak.  tioc.  ii.  413. 

[]A12.—** Bombarwt  .  .  .  which  by  sailors 
in  aho  called  Bombay  Bock,  is  derived 
Qriginnlly  from  'moobaxek,'  'happy,  for- 
tunate.' —Jfericr,/B«nuylib«ivi'k  PerriOf  6.1 

MOOOHULKA,  s.  Hind,  mudtalkd 
or  mueAotta.   A  written  obligation  or 

l»ond.  For  technical  uses  .see  WiUon. 
The  woid  is  apparently  Turki  or 

Mongol. 

c.  12ti7.-  "  Five  days  thereafter  jndtrinent 
was  licM  on  Hu-Hjiniuddin  tfn'  a-t  n rl.  r, 
who  had  executed  a  muchilkai  that  the 
death  of  tho  Khalif  would  be  the  calamity  dT 
the  world." — Hammn  '*  {iolden  Horde,  \W. 

c.  1280.— "When  he  (Kubilai  Kaan)  sl\*- 
proachcd  his  70th  j'ear,  he  desired  to- 
raise  in  his  own  lifetime,  his  son  Chimkin 
to  be  his  representative  and  declared  eno> 
osssoT*  •  •  •  The  ehiefs  •  •  •  repteseDted 
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•  .  .  thtti  tlMMigh  the  nMMOf*  .  .  .  mtm  not 
in  aeoordanoe  intii  flw  Ytm  mad  ouvtovn  of 

the  world-conqiu'rinp  hero  Chinghir.  Kann, 
yet  they  would  grunt  u  mnohilkft  in  favuur 
OfChinikin'd  Kaanship."— ffoM^f*  SiMuj^ 
Germ,  by  HummT,  46. 

c.  1360. — "Ho  shall  in  all  divisions  and 
di.st  riots  execute  machiUuui  to  lay  no  tuirdon 
on  the  BubjecU  by  extraordinary  impotta, 
and  irreffalar  exaction  of  suppliea."— Form 
of  the  Wnrrant  of  a  Territorial  OoTemor 
under  the  Motigoln,  in  the  above,  App.  p.  468. 

1818. — "You  were  present  at  the  India 

Board  when  Lord  B         told  mo  that  I 

iibould  have  10,000  pagodas  per  annum,  and 
all  my  expenses  piiei.  ...  I  never  thought 

of  taldnff  a  muoludka  from  Lord  B  , 

beoanae  I  oeitaioly  never  anmeeted  that  my 
espenaee  woald  .  .  .  hare  been  restricted 
to  SOO  pagodaa»  a  sum  which  hardly  pays 
mv  servants  and  eouipaee."  —  Munro  to 
JteUcoimt  in  Mnmn't  L^e^  «c.»  tii.  257. 

MOOOHY,  8.    On.-  who  work.s  in 

leather,  either  m  shoemaker  or  siKiilU  r. 
It  is  the  luuue  of  a  low  caste,  iiiud. 
Modki.  The  name  and  caste  are  also 
found  in  S.  India,  Telug.  muchrhc. 
Tht'se,  1<K),  are  workers  in  leather,  but 
abo  arc  employed  in  painting,  gilding, 
and  upholsterer's  work,  &c 

[1815. — "Cow  stoalinff  .  .  .  i.^  also  prac- 
twed  by  ...  the  Koowhee  or  Shoemaker 
east."— Tyler,  CaiuidmaUmM,  i.  108.] 

MOOKTEAB,  s.  Proin-rly  Hind, 
from  Ar.  mukiUdr^  'chosen,'  but  cor- 
rti])t  1  y  vx  ukhtijjr.  An  authorised  agent ; 
anatt/)rney.  ifttftMytfr-fUfmOi 'apower 

of  attorney.' 

1866. — "I  wish  he  had  been  under  the 
Hoaffolding  when  the  roof  of  that  new 
Cutcherry  he  is  building  fell  in,  and  killed 
twu  mookhtara."— rAe  Iktwi  BnugeUuio  (by 
U.  O.  TreTdyan),  in  Frmtm'i  Mag,  Xxvca. 
p.  218. 

1878.— "These  were  the  mookhtyars,  or 

C'riminal  Court  attorneys,  teaching'  the 
witnesses  what  to  say  in  their  re8|Hx;tive 
eases,  and  suggesting  answers  to  all  possible 
questions,  the  whwe  thing  having  been 
preTiously  rehearsed  at  the  mookhtyar's 
hoose."— 2,t>  in  tke  Mo/vmU,  f.  90. 

1885.— "The  wiJj  BeogaU  mnkteaxa,  or 

attorneys,  were  the  bane  of  the  Hill  Tracts, 

and  I  never  relaxed  in  my  cfTorts  U>  Kanish 
them  from  the  country." — Lt,-Coi.  T.  Lctctn, 
AFIgmlkt  IFXeai;  p.  886. 

HOOLLAH,  8.  Hind.  mulUl,  corr. 
from  Ar.  mauldy  a  der.  from  t«to, '  pro- 
])inqnity.'  This  is  the  legal  bond  which 
.still  connects  a  fonnor  owner  with  his 
mauumitted  slave ;  and  in  virtue  of  this 
bond  the  palton  and  client  are  both 


MOOLVBS. 


called  mauU't.  The  idea  of  patronaj^'f 
is  in  the  other  senses;  and  the  word 
comes  to  mean  eventuaUy  *a  learned 
man,  a  teacher,  a  dfKtor  of  the  Lfiw.' 
In  India  it  is  used  in  these  jienses,  and 
for  a  man  who  reads  the  Koran  in  a 
house  fw  40  daya  after  a  death.  When 
oaths  were  administere<l  on  the  Korun, 
the  servitor  who  held  the  book  \\ai> 
called  MuUd  KortbO.  MiUld  is  also 
in  India  tlie  usual  Musnilnian  tesm 
for  'a  .scliool master.' 

1616. — "Their  Moolaas  umploy  much  of 
their  time  like  Scriuencn  to  dt>e  busiaeiM 
for  others." — Terry,  in  I'urcha*,  ii.  1476. 

[1617.  —  "Ue  had  shewed  it  to  hia 
ll«laiaa."-«(r  T,  Km,  Hak.  Soo.  u.  417.1 

1638.— "While  the  Body  is  lot  down  into 
the  grave,  the  kindred  mutter  certain 
Pniyers  Iwtween  their  Tueth,  and  that  dono 
all  the  cx>mpany  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
deesaaed,  where  the  VoUas  oontinae  HiMr 
I'r;iyer>i  for  hi.i  Soul,  for  the  spnro  of  two 
or  three  days.  .  .        MandeUlo,  E.T.  63. 

1673.— "At  funerals,  the  Holiaha  or 

Priests  make  Orations  or  Sermons,  after  a 
Lesson  read  out  of  iho  AlcKoran"—Fnftrf  94. 

1680. -"The  old  Mnlla  having  beeQdia> 
charged  for  misconduct,  another  by  nsBM 
Cozzce  (see  CAZEE)  Mahroud  entertained  on 
a  salary  of  .'i  I'ti^foil.'i-x  {ler  monscni,  his  dntitjs 
consisting  of  the  bu.siness  of  writing  letters, 
Ami.,  in  Persian,  besides  teaching  the  Persian 
languaffe  to  such  of  the  Company's  servants 
as  Shan  desire  to  learn  it.  —Ft.  St.  Out, 
CoRSH.  March  11.  yi'tf.s  and  Kris.  No.  iii. 
p.  12 :  [also  see  Prinole.  JJiary,  Ft.  St.  ijeo.^ 
lstsw.ii.2,  wtthnoto]. 

1763.— "The  HuUa  in  Indastjin  superin- 
tends the  practice,  and  punishes  the  breach 
of  raligioDS  dntfea.**— reprint,  i.  26. 

1809. —  "The  British  Oovemmcnt  have, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  continued  the 
allowance  for  the  Moolahs  to  read  the 
Koran."— /,</.  Valfntia,  i.  423. 

[lSt2.— See  the  classical  account  of  the 
Moollahs  of  Kabul  in  ElphiMtoiuf*  OnM^ 
ed.  1842,  i.  281  st^y.] 

1879.—" .  .  .  struck  down  by  a  fanaiioai 
crowd  imiK.-ned  bv  a  flcm  ■OOla.'*— (&f. 
Rn:  2«o.  1261,  p.  484. 

MOOLVEE,  8.  Popular  Hind. 
>H«/i?i,  At.  maulavl^  from  same  root 
as  wi  uUd  (see  HOOLLAH).  A  Judgiu 
Doctor  of  the  Law,  &c.  It  is  a  usual 
prefix  to  the  names  of  learned  men 
and  professors  of  law  and  literature. 
(See  LAW-OFFICBB.) 

1784.- 

"  A  Pundit  in  Bengal  or  WOtkr— 
May  daily  see  a  eareaae  bom ; 

But  yon  can't  furnish  for  the  soul  of  ye 
A  dirge  sans  ashes  and  an  urn." 
.  H.  Matkedt  see  Chfe.  Menem,  snd.  tH 
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MOONAUL,  s.  Hiud.  mundl  or 
«iofuli(it8eeni8tobe  iu  no  dictionary) ; 
[Platta  gives  ''Mundl  (dialec.)]-  tlie 
Jjopophorus  Impeyanm,  most  splendid 
perhaps  of  all  game- Iji ids,  rivalling  the 
nrilliaucy  of  hue,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
o(  the  humming-birds  on  the  scale  of 
the  turkey.  This  suleudid  pheafant 
is  found  thronghout  the  wbofe  extent 
of  the  Himalay;Ls,  from  the  hills 
lK)rdering  Afghauistan  as  far  east  as 
tSikkim,  and  prol)ahly  also  to  Bootan  " 
(Jerdon).  "In  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months  numhers  are  geneniliy 
collected  in  the  same  <^uarter  of  the 
forest,  though  often  so  widely  scat- 
tered tliat  each  Itird  appears  to  be 
alone"  (Ibid.).  Can  this  last  circum- 
stance point  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  connected  with  SkL  mvnif 
*an  eremite '  ? 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  note  on 
Mono  PolDflat  ed.  i.  248, 2nd  ed.  i.  872), 
that  the  extract  which  is  given  below 
from  Aelian  undoubtedly  refers  t*)  the 
Mundl.  We  have  recently  found  that 
(liis  indication  had  been  anticipated  by 
(i.  Ciivier,  in  a  note  on  Pliny  (toni.  vii. 
p.  40a  of  ed.  Aj.i-sson  de  Graudsagiie, 
Paxw,  1890).  It  a]>pear9  from  Jeraon 
that  Mounnl  is  ]M)j»ularly  H{»]>lied  by 
Euroneiins  at  Darjeeling  to  the  Sik- 
kim  uorued  pheasant  (Srtomu  satyra, 
otherwise  sometimes  called  *Jijia» 
;'(q.v.). 


c.  A.D.  SfiO.  —  "  Cocks  too  are  produced 
there  of  a  kind  bipf^^er  than  any  others. 
Thu-^c  havt.1  ;i  c^o^t.  hut  inst«JJi«i  "f  Immm^;  red 
like  tho  crest  uf  our  cocks,  thin  is  vunc(j;atcd 
like  a  oonmetof  flowers.  The  tail-feathers 
nioreoTer  are  not  arched,  or  t>ent  into  a 
ctirre  (like  a  cock's),  but  flnttonod  out. 
And  this  tail  they  trail  after  them  iv*  a 
jicacoc'k  does,  unless  when  they  erect  it. 
and  set  it  up.  And  the  plumage  of  these 
Indian  cocks  is  golden,  and  dark  blue,  and 
of  the  hue  of  the  emerald."  —  l>e  liai. 
Aidmal.  xri.  2. 

MOON  BLINDNE88.  This  affec 

t  ion  of  the  eyes  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  produced  by  sleeping  exposed  to 
the  full  light  of  the  moon.  There  is 
ffreat  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
facts,  some  (juoting  exjwrience  ius  in- 
controvertible, others  regarding  the 
thing  merely  as  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
without  substantial  foundation.  Some 
remarks  will  be  found  in  Ci>Uiy\qtPoo(Vs 
lUimhU*  of  a  NiUuralid^  pp.  308-10. 
The  present  writer  has  in  the  East 
^wice  soflered  from  a  peculiar  affecti<m 


of  the  eyes  and  face,  after  being  in 
sleep  exposed  to  8  bri^t  moon,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  nwd  the  term  moon- 

hlindnm, 

MOONG,  MOOiraO,  8.  Or.  <  men- 
gram  ' ;  Hind.  m4fl^,  [Skt.  mudga].  A 
kind  of  vetch  (Pheueoltu  MxingOy  L.) 
in  very  common  use  over  India ;  ac- 
cording to  Garcia  the  maee  i^mdtk  f)  of 
Avicenna.  Garcia  also  .«wvs  that  it 
was  popularly  recommende<l  a^s  a  diet 
l  or  fevw  in  the  Deccan ;  [and  is  still 

recommended  for  this  jturjwtse  by 
native  jihvsicians  {JVutt^  Kcoiu  Did.  vi. 
pt.  i.  191)^. 

c.  — "The  mtuoj  again  ia  a  kind  of 
mAih,  but  its  ^'ntitiM  are  obkmg  and  the 
colour  is  light  green.  KaaJ  is  cooked  aloiu; 
with  rice,  and  eaten  witiibatter.  This  & 
^\■hat  they  call  A'l^Arl (no  KEDGEREE),  and 
it  ia  the  diet  on  whioh  one  breakfa^iUi  daily." 
— /6»itelii«(i,iii.lSl. 

l.'».''»7.  — "The  people  were  o>iliged  to fariag 
bay,  and  com,  and  mungo,  which  ia  a 
certain  species  of  Mod  that  they  feed  horses 
with."— ^^frtt^KCT^  Hak.  800.  ii.  132L 

1563.— 

'*  Sermnt-ma^  —  That   girl   that  yon 

liroiijrht  from  the  T>eccan  asks  me  for 
mungo,  and  m\y»  that  in  her  countrv  they 
^'ivo  it  them  to  eat,  hosked  Mid  boilea. 
.Shall  I  give  it  her  ? 

"Orto.— Otve  it  her  since  she  wishes  it : 
but  bread  and  a  boiled  chicken  wotiM  ho 
l>ett«r.  For  she  comes  from  a  country 
where  they  eat  bread,  and  not  rieek"— 

(farcia,  f.  145. 

[1611. — ".  .  .  for  25  maunds  Moong, 
28m.  00  pb"— AuuMn,  Uttm,  i.  141.] 

MOONOA,  MOOOA,  s.  Beng.  mugd. 
A  kind  of  wild  silk,  the  produce  of 
A  ntlienua  (u$ama,  collected  and  mann- 

factured  in  Assam.  [*' Its  A.'isamese 
name  is  said  to  Im?  derived  from  the 
aml>er  mutuia^  'coral'  colour  of  the 
silk,  and  is  frequently  u.«»d  to  denote 
silk  iu  general"  {B.  C.  AlUn^  Mono,  wi 
the  Silk  Cloths  of  Asum,  1899,  p.  10).] 
The  quotations  in  elncidati<m  of  this 
word  may  claim  some  pectiliar  interest. 
That  from  Purchas  is  a  modern  illus- 
tration of  the  legends  which  reached 
the  Roman  Empire  in  <  l;issic  times,  of 
the  growth  of  silk  in  the  Seric  jungles 
{''vnlmtquo  ut  foHu  dtpodunt  tmuia 
Seres'*)  I  whilst  that  from  Robert 
Lindsay  may  possibly  throw  light  on 
the  statements  iu  the  Peri^u*  regard- 
ing an  overland  importation  of  ailk 
frmn  Hidn  into  Qangetie  India. 
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1626.—'*.  .  .  Mon  which  ia  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  oertMM  trM."— /Notsliu, 

PUffrimage,  1005. 

c.  1676. — "The  kingdom  of  A$em  is  one 
of  flie  best  countries  ol  all  Asia.  .  .  .  There 
fa  a  sort  of  Silk  that  m  found  under  the 
tree*,  which  is  spun  by  a  Creatnre  Hke  our 
Silk-worms,  but  rounder,  and  which  lives  all 
the  voar  long  under  the  troeH.  The  iSilks 
whicli  aro  made  of  this  Silk  glist'n  very 
mooh,  hut  they  frat  prosently."— -raswuMr, 
15.Tli.  187-8 ;  [ed.  AU,  ii.  2Sl]. 

1680.  — "The  FlorettA  yam  or  Muckta 
examined  and  prioed.  .  .  .  The  Agent  in- 
formed *that  *twae  called  AruntUf,  made 
neither  wnth  cdUoii  nor  silke.  but  of  a  kind 
of  llerba  spun  by  a  womie  that  ivcdn  \x\X)n 
the  leaves  of  a  ataiko  or  tree  called  .irtnulf'^ 
which  bean  a  round  prickly  berrv,  of  which 
oyle  is  made ;  vaat  quantitya  of  thiH  cloth  in 
made  in  the  country  about  Qoora  Ghaut 
beyond  Scriporo  Morcha  ;  where  the  womies 
are  kept  as  alike  womiei*  here  ;  twill  never 
come  white,  but  will  take  any  colour'"  kc. 
— /V.  St.  Gto.  AgnU  on  Tmtr,  CSMm.,  Nov- 
19.  In  A'ntfs  and  Kx(t.,  No.  iii.  p.  68. 
A  ranil\  or  rrntli  ia  the  ca-stor-oil  plant,  and 
this  must  bo  the  Atdtn-.i  ririni,  .lones, 
called  in  //.  Arrindi,  Arrouliaria  {t)  &nA  in 
Beiwali  Kri,  Knu,  Krindft  Moording  to 
Forhfs  WaUon's  SommclatHre,  No.  8002, 
p.  371.  [For  full  details  see  Allen,  Mono. 
pp.  f>, 

1763. — "No  duties  haro  oror  yet  heen 
paid  on  I^idn,  Manardeotia^  and  other 
goods  brought  from  iuimn.'*— In  Vm  SUtart, 
i.  249. 

e.  1778. — " .  .  .  Silks  of  a  ooarse  quality, 
crillorl  Moonga  dutties,  are  also  brought 
from  the  frontiers  of  C'hiua  for  tho  Malay 
trade."— //on.  R.  iMdtOjf,  IA  Lirti  ^  the 
LineUtijft,  iii.  174. 

MOONSHEE,  8.  Ar.  mniufhi^  but 
written  in  Hind.  mun«hi.  The  vorl> 
itului,  of  which  the  Ar.  word  id  tlie 
participle^  means  *to  educate '  a  yout  )i, 
as  well  .1-;  'to  ("ODijyose '  a  \*Titten  docu- 
ment, iieuce  'a  secretary,  a  reader, 
an  interpreter,  a  writer.'  It  ia  com- 
monly applied  by  Eurt)j)e;in.s  spec  ifi- 
cally to  a  native  twicluT  of  lunguiiges, 
especially  of  Arabic,  Persian,  ana  Urdfi, 
though  tht>  a])])lication  to  a  native 
ainannciisis  in  thost*  t'mguos,  and  to 
any  respectable,  well-educated  mitive 
gentleman  is  aim  common.  The  word 
probably  becunie  tolerably  familiar  in 
Europe  tlirough  a  l>ook  of  iii.stniction 
in  Persian  bearing  the  nanie  (viz.  "  Tlu 
Ptman  Afoondiee,  6y  F.  Gltuhcyn^"  Ist 
ed.  s.a.,  Vnit  jiubliahed  in  Calcutta 
about  1790- 1 HOO). 

1777.— "Moonahi.    A  writer  or  teere- 

iMy."—nalh^,  Ci>iU,  17. 

1782.;-"  ^e  jottn^  gnntl— tn  exeroiae 


and  dispute  with  their  mnnohcci  (tuton) 
in  Peniaa  and  Moon.  .  .      iVwf't  3Vad^ 

i.  89. 

1786.—**  Your  letter,  requiring  oar  autho- 
rity for  engaging  in  tout  wrrioo  a  ]lttlldljr> 

for  the  purpose  of  making  oat  pMiporte, 
aod  writing  letters,  has  been  raoeiTed.'* — 
Tippeo**  LfWrt,  87. 

"  A  hunting  friendship  waa  fonned 
botween  llie  pupil  and  Ms  MoomdMe.  .  .  . 
The  Moonahee,  who  had  booome  wealthy, 
aifordcd  him  yet  more  8ul»8tantial  evidence 
of  his  recollection,  by  earnestly  re»iuc><tirig 
him,  when  on  the  point  d  laaring  India, 
to  accept  a  anm  amonntinir  to  £1000,  on  the 
plea  that  tho  latter  (I'.r.  Shore)  had  sfivod 
little." — Mem.  of  Lord  Teignvioutk^  i.  2>2-^. 

1814.— **  They  presented  mo  with  an 

afiflross  tht  y  liad  ju'^t  comjKised  in  tho 
Hiiid(X)  iaii),'u;i^u,  tmnslated  into  Persian 
bv  the  Diu-ltar  mnnaoe. "— /*0r6e^  Or.  Memi 
iii.       ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  344]. 


1817.—"  Its  authenticitv  was 


vas  folly  piR»?ed 
Moonnea  who 


by   .    .   .   and  a  Persian 
translated."— iJ/»7/,  IIul.  v.  127. 

1828.—".  .  .  the  groat  Moonahi  of  State 

himself  had  applied  the  whole  of  his  nonius 
to  st-lLctin^r  such  flowers  of  laiigiiapc  oh 
would  net  fill!  to  diffuse  joy,  when  exhibited 
in  thoMe  dark  and  dank  regions  of  the 
north." — Hajji  Baba  in  England,  i.  89. 

1807.—'*  When  the  Minui  grew  up,  he 

fell  among  Kngli-h.  .md  ended  by  airrying 
hii*  rnpecH  as  a  Moonshee,  or  a  language- 
nuuster,  to  that  infidel  i>eople."  —  Sdtei 
Writingt  (ff  Vtscuunt  iStraiis/'ordf  i.  2t>6. 

MOONSnr,  Hind,  from  Ar. 
j/iMH.fi/,  'one  wlio  (l(K'.s  justice '  {xngdj\ 
a  Jud^e.  In  British  India  it  ia  the 
title  of  «  native  civil  judge  <d  the 
lowest  jgnde.  This  oftioe  was  fiiat 
eatablisbed  in  1793. 

1812.-" .  .  .  munaifi,  or  native  juattoaa." 

—Fijth  HejMJi  t,  p.  32. 

[1862.  — ***  I  wonder,  Mr.  Deputy,  if 
Providence  had  made  you  n  Moonsiff,  instead 
of  a  Deputy  Collector,  whether  you  would 
have  been  nmrc  lenient  in  your  strictures 
upon  our  system  of  civil  justice  T ' " — Kaiirtt 
Nnln  oHdUN.  H'.  TWmw,  166.] 

MOOB,  MOOBMAN,  e.  (and  adj. 
M00BI8H).   A  Mahonunedan  ;  and 

so  from  tlu'  habitual  use  of  the  term 

(Monro),  b\  tlif  Purtu<,'n('5«-  in  India, 
particularlv  a  .Mah<>ninu(ian  inhabitant 
of  India. 

In   the   Middle   Ages,   to  Europe 

fenerally,  the  Mahommedans  were 
nown  as  the  Saraeetu.  This  is  the 
word  always  used  bv  Joinville,  and  bv 
Marco  Polo.  Ibn  liiluta  also  mentions 
the  fact  in  a  cnrioua  pa.ssage  (ii.  425-6). 
At  a  later  day,  when  the  fear  of  the 
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Ottoman  had  made  itaelf  felt  in  Europe^ 
the  word  Turk  was  tliat  wliicli  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  Moslem,  and  thus 
we  have  in  the  Collect  for  Good 
Friday, — "Jews,  Turks^  InftdeU,  and 
Heretics."  But  to  the  Sj«iiii:ird.s  and 
Portuguese,  whose  contact  was  with 
the  Musalmaia  of  Mauritaaia  who  had 
passed  over  and  conquered  the  Penin- 
sula, all  Mahomraedans  were  Moors. 
So  the  Mahoiumedaus  whom  the 
Portueiiese  met  with  on  their  yoyages 
to  Inaia,  on  what  coast  soever,  were 
alike  styled  Mourot;  and  from  the 
Portngneee  the  use  of  this  term,  as 
synonvnious  with  Mahommedan,  paased 
to  Hollanders  and  Englinilnnen. 

The  w(jrd  then,  ;us  used  by  the 
Portiiguese  discoverers,  referred  to 
religion,  and  inii)lied  no  nationality. 
It  is  plain  indeea  from  many  passa^s 
that  the  Moon  of  Oalieut  and  Cochin 
Were  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  16th 
tentury  peo])le  of  niixt  race,  just  as 
the  Moplahs  Ql'V.)  are  now.  The 
Arab,    or    Antko-African  occujMints 

of    ^^o/;ll^l)i(|Ue    and     Miliiidii,  the 

Suuittlid  of  Majgadoxo^  the  Aralis  and 
Persians  of  Kalhit  and  Ormuz,  the 

iioras  of  Guzerat,  are  all  Mourofl 
to  tlie  Portntjuese  writers,  though  the 
more  intelligent  anK)ng  the.se  are  t^uite 
eonseious  of  the  ini]>roi>riety  of  the 
term.  The  Moors  nf  the  Malabar  coa.st 
wei-e  middleiiieu,  who  liad  adopted  a 
profesdon  of  Islam  for  their  own 
convenience,  and  in  orcler  to  miulnter 
for  their  own  profit  to  the  <f)nstant 
tralhc  of  merchants  from  Ormuz  and 
tlie  Ara))ian  porta.  Similar  influences 
still  atlV.  t  tlie  boatmen  of  tlie  same 
coast|  among  whom  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  custom  in  certain  fismilies,  that 
different  members  should  profess 
respectively  Mahonunedanism,  Hin- 
du ism,  and  Christianity. 

The  use  of  the  wora  Moor  for  Ma- 
hoDum  rlan  flied  out  ]>retty  well  among 
educated  Europeans  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  or  even  earlier,  but  probably 
held  its  ground  a  good  deal  longer 
amonc  the  British  soldiery,  whilst 
the  aajeedve  Mooruft' will  be  found  in 
our  quotations  nearly  as  late  as  1840. 
In  Ceylon,  the  Straits,  and  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  the  term  Moorman  for  a 
Musilman  is  sfill  in  c(»mmon  use. 
Indeed  the  word  is  still  emjiloyed  by 
the  .servants  of  Madras  otlicers  in 
speaking  of  Mahommedans,  or  of  a 


certain  class  of  these.  Moxo  is  still 
an]>lied  at  Manilla  to  the  MuralmBii 
Malaya. 

1498.  — .  .  the  Moors  never  came  to 
the  house  when  this  trading  wont  on,  and 
we  became  aware  that  they  wished  us  ill, 
inaomnoh  that  when  any  of  lu  went  oahora, 
in  order  to  annoy  «•  they  would  spit  oo  the 
(jn)nri(l.  and  say  '  Portupal,  PoriogaL"*'— 
JUtttiro  df.  V.  da  Uama^  p.  75. 

"For  you  most  know,  gentlemeB, 

that  from  the  moment  you  put  into  port 
lieru  (Calocut)  you  caused  disturtjiinee  of 
mind  U>  thu  MOOTS  of  this  city,  who  are 
numerous  and  very  powerful  in  the  oountry." 
— CbfTwt,  Httka  8oo«  1M> 

1499.  — "Wo  retiched  a  very  largo  island 
called  Sumatra,  where  pepper  grows  in  con* 
sidorable  quantities.  .  .  .  The  Chief  is  a 
Moor,  but  s}>eaking  a  different  language." — 
Sanlu  SUj'arut,  in  Indin.  in  tluXVth  CaU.  [TJ. 

1505.— **A<U  28  mgno  Tene  in  Yenelki 

insienic  cci  Sier  Alvixe  de  Boni  un  wlav 
more  ol  qiial  jwirtomrio  i  spagnoli  da  la  in- 
sula Hftagniola."' — MS.  in  Mugfo  Cin'cu  at 
Venioe.  Here  the  term  Moor  is  applied  to 
a  native  of  Hiqiaoiola ! 

1513. — "  Hanc  (Malaccam)  rex  Mauroe 

guViemabat." — KmuhU'lu*  Hftjin  EpiMitla,  f.  1. 

l.V>.'^.-  "  And  for  the  hatred  iu  which 
they  hold  them,  ami  for  their  abhorrence  of 
the  name  of  Franguc^  they  call  in  reproach 
the  Christiaos  of  our  \M\ri»  of  the  world 
Fr,n,<jiift  (see  FIRINGHEE).  just  as  w« 
improperly  aill  Un^m  again  Moors." — Jiarrot. 
IV.  IT.  16. 

c.  l.')60.  — "  When  wo  lay  at  Fuqoien,  we 
did  see  oertjiiii  Moores,  who  knew  so  little 
of  their  necte  that  they  could  sav  nothing 
oIhc  but  that  Mahoniot  was  a  tfoore,  my 
father  was  a  Moore,  luid  I  am  a  Moore." — 
I'lfM.rti  of  thf  Prtn-ince  of  Vkina,  done  into 
English  by  n.  WUles,  in  Hakl.  iL  667. 

I.'i63.— "  And  as  to  what  you  say  of 

Ludovico  Vartomano,  I  have  spoken  both 
here  and  in  Portugal,  with  {xxiple  who 
kn«.'w  liiiii  Irto  in  India,  and  they  told  mc 
that  be  wont  alKiut  here  in  the  garb  of  a 
Mooft  and  Uiat  ho  came  back  among  oa 
doing  penance  for  his  sins ;  and  that  the 
man  never  went  furtlier  than  Calocut  and 
Cochin,  nor  indeed  did  we  at  tliat  time 
narigate  those  seas  that  we  now  navigate.** 
— OWvio,  f .  80. 

1569. — .  .  always  whereas  I  have 
s|)ukon  of  Gentiles  is  to  be  understood 
Idolaters,  and  wheruas  1  speak  of  Moores^ 
I  mean  Mahometa  Mote."-~GiMMr  Frtdaika^ 
in  Hail.  ii.  S59. 

1610.  — "The  King  won  fled  for  foare  of 
the  King  of  Makasar,  who  .  .  .  would  fone 
the  King  to  tame  Mooore,  for  he  !•  a 

Gentile."— .V/cZ/. '      in  Purcha*,  i.  239. 

1611.  —"  Mores  du  pay  faisoiBt  ooorir 
1e  braict,  quo  les  notr^  avoiait  eeti  T  ' 

—  Wijfdirt,  II.  dr.*  JntUs,  iii.  9. 

1648.— "King  Jai^ier  jJehanglr)  uMd  to 
neke  uae  of  a  lefiioaoh  I 
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wai  better  than  three  Hoors,  and  one 

Hollander  or  Englishman  b#ttW  than  two 
Portugeee."—  Van.  Tmtl,  69. 

e.  1866.— **TI  y  en  a  de  Motm  et  de 

Gentilfi  Ha*nmte*  (sec  RAJPOOT)  mrce  quo 
je  aavoie  qu  ile  aervent  mieux  que  lea  Mores 
^tti  aont  saMtbeii  and  ne  Ttaamife  paa  qu'on 
m  i^aigne  d'enz,  qnelqne  lotiM  ou  qtielque 
Iromperie  qutls  ftieeent.''— gftwwie*,  217. 

1673.  "Their  Crew  were  all  Moon  (by 
which  Word  hereafter  must  be  meant  thoee 
of  the  Mahfnnetan  faith)  apparell'd  oil  in 
whtta."— /Vy«r,  p.  24. 

„  "Theyare  a  ShametooarSailora. 
who  can  hardly  erer  work  withont  borria 

Oaths  and  hideous  Ciirsint^  and  Inipreca- 
*i<inH ;  nnd  thcisu  Moormen,  ou  theouutrary, 
never  set  their  Hands  to  any  Labour,  mi 
that  they  sing  a  Psalm  or  Pkayar,  and 
condnde  at  every  joint  Applicamn  of  Hk 
'Allah,  Allah,'  invoking  the  Nauaof  Ood. 
—Ibid.  pp.  65-6(}. 

1<MS.— "We  pntt  oat  a  peeoe  of  a  Red 

Ancient  to  ap{>car  like  a  Moor's  Vo.<wel :  not 
judging  it  safe  to  Iks  known  to  Ix)  English  ; 
Our  nation  having  lately  gott  an  ill  name 
by  abasing  ye  Inhabitants  ol  these  IsiaodH : 
bat  no  boat  wonid  oom*  near  oa  .  «  ."  (in 
tha  HaldiTos).— JSTaIm^  IHnni.  Maroh  9; 
(Ms.  Soo.  i.  190]. 

1689.  —  **  Laaean,  who  are  Htoon  of 

India."— Dasipier,  ii.  57. 

1689. — "Tlie  place  where  they  went  ashore 
was  a  Town  of  the  Moors  :  Which  name  our 
f^eamcn  give  to  all  tlie  Subjects  of  the 
great  Mogul,  hut  e.spceiaUy  hi.^  A/aJtumetan 
Subjects ;  calling  the  idolators,  Gentous  or 
RathbooU  (sse  BAJFOOT)."— Xtos»/»i<r,  i. 
£07. 

1747.— We  had  the  Mi-nfortune  to  bo  ro- 
dooed  to  slmoet  ineritable  Danger,  for  as 
our  Success  chiefly  depended  on  the  assist- 

liiue  i.f  the  Moon,  ^\o  were  soon  brought 
to  the  utmost  Extremity  bv  l>eing  iiV)andoned 
by  them."-  fr»m  Ft.  St.  Uru.  to  thf 
Court,  May  2  (India  Office  MS.  Reconls). 

17fi2. — "  Uis  suoceeaor  Mr.  Godehue  .  .  . 
eTon  permitted  him  (Dupleix)  to  continue 
the  exhibition  of  tho-^e  marks  of  Moorish 
dignity,  which  both  Munuifa-jiug  and  Saila- 
bad-jing  had  panmttad  him  to  display."— 
Orm€j  i.  367. 

1757. — In  IveB,  writing  in  this  year,  we 
constantly  Hnd  the  terms  Moonnen  and 
MoCMiah.  applied  to  the  forces  against  which 
Clivw  ano  Watson  ware  acting  on  the  Hoogly . 

1763. — '*  From  these  origins,  time  has 
formed  in  India  a  migh^  nation  of  near 
ten  nullions  of  HahomaduuiSi  wbora  Boro- 

pean.1  call  Moors. "—OmK,  ed.  1806,  i.  24. 

1770.— "  fiefore  the  Europeans  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  only  roaritinio  people  of  India, 
sailed  from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca." — 
Jt«ynal(tr.  1777),  i.  210. 

1781.  "Mr.  Hicky  thinks  it  a  Duty 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  his  friends  in 
rartiewlar,  and  tha  Pohlie  in  Oananl,  that 


an  atteni|)t  was  made  to  A.>«as8inate  him 
last  Thursday  Morning  between  the  Houra 
of  One  and  two  o'Clock,  by  two  armed 
Buropaana  aided  and  assistea  by  a  Moor- 
man. .  •  ." — Hiclry'g  Bengal  Gazettf,  April  7. 

1784.—"  Lieutenants  Speediman  and  But- 
ledge  .  .  .  wan  bonad,  dronnidBad,  and 
clothed  in  KiMacidl  garaMnta."— In  Alan- 

Karr,  i.  15. 

1797.—*'  Underthe  bead  of  oastesanlitlad 

to  a  favourable  term,  I  IwHeve  you  compre- 
hend Urahmans,  Moormen,  nierehants,  and 
almuRt  every  man  who  iloes  not  bekmg  to 
the  Sudra  or  cultivating  caste.  .  .  •**— 
MitiMU^air  T.  Mwwpja^  ArMkmat,  L 17. 

1807.— "The  rest  of  the  inhabitant^  wbo 
are  Ifooci*  and  tha  riohar  Gentooi^  ava 
diwaed  in  varkMis  dsgresa  and  fuUoni.**— 

Ldm  Minto  in  Indid,  p.  17* 

1829. — "  I  told  my  Mo<mnan,  as  they  call 
the  Mussulmans  here,  just  now  to  ask  the 
drum-major  when  the  mail  for  the  I'radtoan 
(?)  was  to  be  made  up." — Mem.  oJ'Vol.  Maun- 
taiitf  Snd  ed.  p.  80. 

1839. — "  As  I  catiie  out  of  the  t,'at<}  1  met 
some  young  Moorish  dandies  on  horseback  : 
one  of  them  was  evidently  a  'crack-rider, 
and  began todiowofl."—Mtte)«/n»s»Jtf(a<b«a 

p.  290. 

MOOBA,  s.  Sea  Hind.  mOnf,  fn>ni 
Port.  amurOf  Ital.  mum;  a  tack  (Hoe- 
bxuk). 

MOOBAH,  8.  A  measure  used  in 
the  sale  of  iiaddy  at  Bombay  and  in 

Guzerat.  Tne  true  form  of  tliis  word 
i.H doubtful.  From  Mf)levSW()rl]i's  ;\/(;/ir. 
JHct.  it  would  seem  that  mmld  aiui 
mudi  are  properly  caaes  ot  not- 
straw  l)omid  togetlicr  to  contain 
certain  quautities  of  grain,  the  former 
larger  and  the  latter  smaller.  Hence 
it  would  1h-  a  vagiie  and  varying 
inea-sure.  l>ut  there  a  land  measure 
of  the  siiuie  name.  See  H'ilaon,  8.  v. 
MM%.  [The  Maireu  GUm.  giv«t 
mood&,  Mai.  miita,  from  mf/fii,  'to 
cover,'  "  a  fastening  package ;  especi- 
ally the  packages  m  A  eimilar  form, 
like  a  Dutdi  cheese,  fastened  with 
wisf>a  of  straw,  in  which  rice  is  made 
up  in  MalaWr  and  Canara."  Tlie 
mooda  is  said  to  lie  1  cubic  foot  vad 
1,116  cuMc  inches,  and  equal  to  8 
KuIsIks  (.see  CULSEY).] 

1554.— "(At  Ba<jaim)  the  MHra  of  bcUee 
(see  BATTA)  contains  3  candis  (see  CANDY)^ 
which  {batft)  is  rice  in  the  husk,  and  after 
it  is  stript  it  amounts  to  a  candy  and  a  half, 
and  something  more."— il.  iVVn^^,  p.  30. 

[1611.  —  "  T  send  your  worship  by  the 
b^rer  10  moraes  of  nee." — Danven,  Cettrrs^ 

I.  lie.] 
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MOORS,  THE. 


leiS.— "Bfttty  MeMuw.— 

•        •        •        •  • 

25  porehs  make  1  moorah.* 

4oMMlic.H   1  moor&h." 

Miilnam,  2ad  ed.  p.  143. 

MOOBPUNKY,  8.    Cbrr.  of  Mor- 

jmnkhl,  'peacock-tailed,'  or  'pcacock- 
wmged ' ;  the  name  given  to  certain 
state  plea8are>boat8  on  the  Oangetic 
rivers,  now  only  (if  at  all)  $urviviu«,' 
at  Mursludfibud.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  the  Burmeee  *  war-Wts  ; ' 
see  eat  in  Mission  to  Am  (Major 
Phayre's),  p.  4.  [A  similar  l»o.it  was 
the  Fefldiehra  (Hiud.  fil-cJuItra^ 
'  elephant-faced  *).  In  a  letter  of  1784 
Warren  Hastings  writ«',s :  "  T  intend 
to  finish  my  voyage  to-niorruw  in  llie 
fMAm"  (BukeaL  Echow,  3rd  cd. 

1767.— "Cliafgei  Dewanny,  vk.  :— 

"  A  few  xaoorina^klSpk  and  liftntlrahj  (see 
BOUAH)  for  the  senrioe  of  Mnhomod  Reza 
Khan,  and  on  the  service  at  the  city  some 
are  absolutely  neceiwary  .  .  .  25,000  :  0  :  0. " 
-—Dana  AceounU^  in  £0119, 634. 

1780.—  "  Another  1" 'rit  .  .  ,  very  curiously 
constructed,  the  Moor  punky  :  tlit.-s«  iirc 
verj'  long  and  mirrow,  sunictimes  extend- 
ing to  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  8  feet  in  breadth ;  uoy  are 
always  pnddler],  s<Muutlniet  by  40  men,  and 
are  steered  t>y  a  large  paddle  from  the 
stem,  which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  peacock, 
a  anake,  or  some  other  animal." — HudfffSy  JO. 

[1785.—'*.  .  .  moor  punkees.  orpcacotk- 
boats,  '.vhirh  are  tn:i(lo  iiiuL-h  a.s  jK»s.siltlo 
to  resemble  the  poatxxik." — I/iary,  in  Forlt^^, 
Or.  Mem.  2Dd  ed.  ti.  460.] 

M00B8,  THE,  s.  The  HiadusUni 
language  was  in  the  18th  century 

conunonly  tlnis  styled.  Tlie  idiom 
is  a  curious  old  English  one  for  the 
denomination  of  a  language,  of  which 
'broad  Scots'  is  perhaps  a  tyiH*,  and 
which  we  tiiul  exemplitit-d  in  '  Sfala- 
bars'  (bee  MALABAB)  for  Tamil, 
whilst  we  have  also  met  with  Bfwjnh 
for  Bengali,  with  Ijidostntis  for  Urdu, 
and  witli  Turks  fur  Turkish.  The 
term  Moor^  is  probably  now  entirely 
obsolete,  but  down  to  18.^,  at  least, 
some  old  otlicers  of  the  Iloyal  army 
and  ik>me  old  Madnis  civilians  would 
occasionally  use  the  term  as  synony- 
mous with  what  tlie  fornKi  w  ii.M  alv,, 
call  'the  black  language.'  [Moors  for 
Urdu  was  certainly  in  use  among  the 
old  European  pennoners  at  ChuDftr  as 
late  as  1888.] 

*  BqiialtoSttllNi.lSos.»dn^ 


The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the 
title-page  of  Hadley's  Grammar,  the 
earliest  English  Oraininar  of  Hindu- 
stani :  ♦ 

"  Orammatical  Remarics  |  on  the  |  Prac- 
tical and  Vulgar  Dialect  i  Of  the  '  Indostao 
Language  |  coumiotily  called  Moors  witk 
a  Vocabulary  I  Engli.'^h  and  Moors.  Thi 
Si>elliiig  aoooraing  to  1  The  Persian  Ortho- 
graphy I  Wherein  are  f  Referenoes  betweei 
Words  resembling  each  other  in  I  Smind 
and  different  in  Signiticati()n.<<  |  with  I^iteral 
Translations  and  Explanations  of  the  Com-  | 
pounded  Words  and  Ciroumlooutory  £xpre» 
sionH  I  Forfhenore  easy  attaining  tbe  loion 
of  the  Jjinguagc  )  The  whole  calculated  for 

The  Common  rractice  in  BengaL 

"  8i  qaid  norlsti  rectiua  iiitis, 

Oii'li'lns  inn>ertt ;  si  rton  his  iit»Tn  meeoin.* 

By  Capt.  Geo!<(;e  HaDLKY. 
London  : 

Printed  for  T.  Cadell  in  the  Stnuid. 

MDCCLXXU." 

Captain   Hadley's  orthoorapliy  i» 

on  a  detestable  system.  He  writes 
chookerau^  t  Uo»h'ree^  for  cA/uMbncL  cAAoftri 
('  l>oy,  girl ') ;  dd/Amnt^  for 
('cinnamon'),  &c.  His  etymolf^^cal 
ideas  also  are  lofwe.  Thus  he  gives 
' shrimps  =  f/itn^Ara  mtUchee^  'fish  with 
legs  and  claws,'  as  if  the  word  was 
from  rh'iri'j  (Pers.),  'a  hcwk  or  claw.* 
Jidgtiory  'a  halter^'  or  as  he  writes, 
baug-doorty  he  denves  from  ditr,  *  dis- 
tance,' instead  of  ijor,  '  i  rope.'  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  tlie  instrumental 
ciise  with  terminal  /if,  and  he  docs  not 
S4>em  to  be  aware  that  ham  and  turn 
{hum  and  /<<*mi,  as  he  writes)  are  in 
reality  plurals  ('  we '  and  '  you ').  The 
grammar  is  altogether  of  a  Tery 
primitive  and  tentative  character,  and 
tar  beliind  tluit  of  the  R.  (J.  Mission- 
aries, which  is  referred  to  s.v.  Hindo- 
stanee.  We  have  not  seen  that  of 
sdiulz  (1745)  mentioned  under  the 

.siime. 

1752.— "The  Centinol  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  gate,  singing  a  IbMrlsIl  900g.**'— 

On„r,  ed.  1803.  i.  272. 

1767. — "  In  order  to  transact  Business  of 
any  kind  in  this  Ck}untrcy,  you  must  at  least 
hare  a  smattering  of  the  Language  for  few 
of  the  Inhabitants  (except  in  great  Towns) 
sjteak  Entrii^h.  The  ori^'inal  l.anguage,  of 
this  Countrey  (or  at  Iciust  the  earliest  wo 
know  of)  is  the  Berigala  or  Oentoo.  .  .  . 
But  the  politest  Language  is  the  Moon 
or  Miuralmans  and  Penfaa.  .  .  .  Hie  only 
Language  that  I  knoir  anything  ef  is  the 


•  Hadley,  tii»"<'vi'r,  incnlions  in  hi^  ]irefacethat 
asmAll  pamj)hl»!t  lia<i  Iw  i  n  rrc«Nv<-d  by  Mr.  Georg« 
BocIp  in  1770,  which  hi-  l>  uii(l  to  l>e  the  mutiUt««l 
embryo  of  hii  own  gntnunatical  scheme.  Thia 
WIS  dicolating  la  Bangsl  "at  Us  expsnosb" 
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fi«ng»U,  and  thai  I  do  not  apeak  perfectly, 
for  70a  maj  remember  tbat  I  had  a  very 

poor  knnfk  nt  learning  I^ngiui^es."— Jf& 
Lrtlrr  0/  Jauu*  Hennell,  March  10. 

1779.- 

"  ('.  What  lanpun^rc  did  ^Ir.  Fmncis  speak  • 
W.  (Mrrrum  KUmutijar).  The  sanio  as  I 
do,  in  broken  Hoort.  '—Trial  of  Grand  r. 
Philip  Francii,  quoted  in  Mdiof*  </  Otd 
Caicutta,  226. 

1783.—"  Ttotin,  by  not  being  written, 
ban  all  close  appito>tioiL"-~L>tt»r  in  Ltft  of 

CoUbrooke^  13. 

„    "The  language  called  *lldOin' baa 

a  written  chiiracter  differing  both  from  the 
Sanskrit  and  Bengalee  chanicter,  it  is  called 
Naffr^,  which  means  '  writing."*— >Leittor  in 
Mem.  of  I  A.  TtiipmwiKt  i.  104. 

1781.— 

"  Wild  pcrroqueti  fintillMiioe  broke, 
Eager  of  dangers  near  to  pre  to  ; 
Bat  uey  in  English  never  Hpuke, 
And  ane  began  her  Moors  of  late." 
Flamy  Plain,  a  Ballad  by  Sir  IF. 
/met,  in  IFvrib,  ii.  5M. 

1788.  —"  ^^'aHt*  Smployment.  A  young 
man  who  has  been  lome  yean  in  Bengal, 
osed  to.  common  aooounta,  nmdtntanda 
Bngallux,  HooTi,  FoitagaeM.  .  .  ."•^In 
iSMea-Aarr,  i.  286. 

1789.  —".  .  .  sometimes  slept  half  an 
hour,  St iiiietinies  nut,  and  tlu-n  wroto  or 
talked  Persian  or  Moors  till  sunset,  when  I 
went  to  nanide."«->Lett«r  of  Sir  T.  Mvmro, 
i.  76. 

1802.  — "All  business  is  tran>uicted  in  a 
barbarons  mixture  of  Moon,  Mahratta,  and 

Gentoo."— .Sr  T.  Afunro,  in  Liff,  i.  33:J. 

1803.  — "Conceive  what  society  there  will 
bewben  people  »peak  what  they  don't  think, 
in  Koon."— J/.  Jitpkintlone,  in  Ltfe,  i.  108. 

1804.  — "She  had  a  Moorish  woman  in- 
terpreter, and  as  1  heard  her  give  onlcrs 
toner  inter])reter  in  the  Moorish  language 
.  •  .  i  must  consider  the  conversation  of  the 
flnt  anthority."— IFefftii^teii,  iii.  290. 

"?'/.'•    Strttii^f^r's    (Jnidy    to  thf 
Uiudoostonic,  or  O'rand  J^upuiar  Langu. 


M00T8TTDDT,  s.  X  native  ac- 
countant.  Hind,  mutcuaddi  from  Ar. 


Uiudoostonic,  or  Orana  t'umuar  JAMOuoge 
of  India,  improperly  ealled  IbOfflil  lOy  J. 
BorthwiekCmdirist:  Gi/catto." 


MOOBUM,  s.  A  word  used  in 
Weateni  India  for  gravel,  &c.,  ea])eci- 
ally  as  tised  in  rmd-metal.  Tin-  \\  <m\ 
appears  to  be  Mahratti.  Mule.sworth 
gives  **m«r£mf  a  fissile  kind  of  stone, 
probably  decayed  Tnp  "  [^M  m  nkallu 
IS  tlie  Tel.  name  for  Latexite.  (Also 
sec  CABOOK.)] 

[18?  J.  —  "  There  are  few  pl.ice:<  where  MOT- 
nm,  or  decomposed  granite,  is  not  to  be 
fwaxd."—Gribble,  i'Mifil.  •-'17. 

[1888. — "  Underneath  is  Morambu,  a  good 
fllttring  median."— /Vntw,  SeJtm,  ii.  48.] 


1688.—** Cossadaiw  ire  Chief  Secretary, 

Hutsuddies,  and  ^-e  NabobK  Chief  Eunuch 
vftU  be  paid  all  their  money  beforehand." — 
Htigu,  Diary,  Jan.  6;  [Hide.  800. 1 61]. 

[1762.  -  "  MmtlMnddlM."    See  under 

OOMASTA] 

1785. — "This  representation  h;u<  caused 
us  the  utmost  surprise.  Whenever  the  Mnt- 
snddies  belonging  to  your  department  oeaae 
to  yield  you  proper  obediraoe^  you  most 
give  them  a  severe  flogging."— IXppeo'r 
Lritrrt,  p.  2. 

„  "Old  age  has  oertainly  made 
havock  on  your  understanding,  otherwise 
you  would  have  known  that  the  Mutu- 
snddies  here  are  not  the  proper  persons  to 
determine  the  market  prioes  there."— /Urf. 
p.  118. 

[1809.— "The  regular  battalions  have  also 
been  riotous,  and  confined  their  Mootnsn- 
dee,  the  officer  who  keejw  their  accounts, 
and  transaclH  the  public  busino-s  on  the 
part  of  the  commandant."  —  BroughivH, 
Zetttn,  ed.  1898,  p.  185.] 

MOPLAH,  .s.  Malayul.  md^la. 
The  QBual  application  of  this  word 

is  to  the  inaigenous  Mahonunedaii.s 
t)f  Malabar  ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  indigenouii  (socuIIimI)  Syriiiu 
Cliristiaiis  of  Cochin  and  Travanoote. 
In  Mnrt<jn'.s  Life  of  Ley<l>n  tlie  word 
in  the  latter  application  is  curiously 
ni  isprinted  as  madUla.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  i.s  very  ob.scure.  Wilson 
gives  iiitl-pillay  'niother'.s  son,  "as 
sjtrung  from  the  intercoui-se  of  foreign 
colonists,  wlin  were  pers«»n.s  unknown, 
with  Malabar  woint  ii."  Nelson,  as 
Quoted  below  intcipiets  the  word  as 
'  Dridegroom '  (it  should  howevor  rather 
l>e  '  son-in-law  ').♦  Dr.  Badger  sugsesta 
that  it  is  from  the  Arabic  verb^^i//f/, 
and  lueaos  '  a  cultivator '  (compare  the 
fellah  of  EgyptX  whilst  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown  expresses  his  conviction  that 
it  was  a  Tamil  mispronunciation  of 
the  Arabic  mu*abbar,  'from  over  the 
water.'  No  one  of  these  greatly  com- 
mends itself.  [Mr.  Logan  (AlalalMtr, 
ii.  ccviii.)  and  tin-  Mathaji  Gloxsary 
derive  it  from  Mai.  mn^  Skt.  indhn^ 
'great,'  and  .Mai.  pilla,  'a  child.'  Dr. 
Gundert's  view  is  that  MdviMa  was  uu 
honorary  title  given  to  colomatB  from 

*  The  huiiband  of  the  existing  PriuceM  of  Tnii- 
jorv  i«  liabituaUy  Rtvle*!  by  the  natives  *'  Mainlini 
SiMb  "  (••  U  Signer  Ocnero  "X  ai  the  aoa-tn-Iaw  of 
the  late  ima. 
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the  perhapa  at  first  only  to  their 
TepN0eiitatiT«t.] 

1M8. — "  In  all  this  country  of  Malahar 
there  are  a  (?reat  quantity  of  Moors,  who  are 
of  the  mnio  luiiguage  and  ookmr  U  the 
Oentilea  of  the  country.  .  .  .  They  call 
these  MoofB  Mairalen :  they  oeiry  oo  nearly 
all  the  tiwie  ef  Om  eMporte."— A»«o«h  146. 

1767.— "All  Riijn,  the  Chief  of  Cananore, 
who  was  ft  Muhumraaiiiin,  ami  of  tho  tr\\>o 
called  Hapillft,  rujoiced  at  the  success  and 
oonaueata  of  a  Muhammadaa  Chief."— J/. 
Sydwy  p.  184. 

1782.—".  .  .  les  Maplets  rcourent  les 
ooutumei  et  les  aupentttiona  des  Gentib, 
aom  I'emplre  dee  quell  lis  Ttvoient.  Cent 
pour  ae  oonformer  aox  usages  des  Malabar^, 
(]ne  les  enfana  dos  Maplets  n'h^tent  ooint 
(II'  leiirs  p^res,  maia  des  Mne  de  leun 
m^re«." — Omnerait  i.  193. 

1787.— 

"  Of  Moplas  fierce  your  hand  hixs  t.-ituM, 
And    monHtors   that    your    swonl  has 
maini'd." 

Lifi-and  I^Ur^of  J.  Ritson,  1S33.  i.  114. 

1800.  — "We  are  not  ia  tho  most  thrivinj? 
oondition  in  thUl  eountry.  Polegurs,  nairs, 
and  moplas  in  anns  on  all  aides  of  us."— 
WfJtington,  i.  43. 

1813.  At  one  period  the  MopUhs 
created  great  oommotion  in  I^Tanoore, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  oentury 

niasaacrod  tho  chief  of  Anjen^o,  and  all 
the  English  ffcntlemen  belonging  to  the 
Hettlemont,  when  on  a  public  visit  to  the 
Queen  of  Attinga."— i^or6ei,  Or,  Menu  i. 
402;  [2Bded.irSj>l. 

1868.  —  "  I  may  add  in  eoneliiding  my 
notice  that  the  kalians  alone  of  ail  the 
castes  of  Ifadura  call  the  Mahometans 

^mHpUUW  or  bridegrooms  (Hoplftha)."- 

JVWf>H'.t  Mo/iiint,  Pt,  ii,  05. 

MORA,  -s.  Hiiul.  u)nr]n'i.  A  stool 
{tabouret) ;  a  footstool.  In  couunou 
colloquial  use. 

[1795. — "The  old  man,  whose  attention 

had  been  chiefly  attracted  by  a  Ramnaghur 
morah,  of  which  bo  was  dusirouji  to  know 
tho  const  ruction,  .  .  .  depjiried,"  —  Cfcyil. 

HI  It  lit,  ill  Agint.  Rn.,  vii.  yi. 

[1843. — "Whilst  seated  on  a  round  .stool, 
or  moodah,  in  the  thaima,  ...  I  entered 
into  oonToraation  with  th<.- thantiiular.  .  .  ." 
— Dttvidton,  TntvA  in  l  'fi"r  India,  i.  127.] 


MOBGHAL,  a. 
whisk,  made  of 
Hind,  marchnud. 


A  fjin,  or  a  fly- 
peacock's  feathers. 


1673.—  "AU  the  heat  of  the  Day  they 
idle  it  under  some  shsdy  Tree,  at  night 
thej  come  in  troops,  armed  ediii  a  gnat 
Polo,  a  Mirchal  or  FSaeodt's  TtSL  woA  a 

Wallet."— /-Vyrr,  96. 

1880.— (The  heat)  "makes  ns  Employ  our 
Peons  in  Fisnning  of  vs  with     — *^"* 


made  of  Peacock's  Feathers,  four  or  five 
Foot  long,  in  the  time  ol  our  Entertain' 
ments,  and  when  we  take  our  Bepose." — 

Ovington,  335. 

[1826.— "They  (HoKseins)  are  clothed  in 
a  ragged  mantle,  aii(j  carry  a  lung  pole,  and 
a  mirchal,  or  iieacuck's  mil.'* — Pmdmung 
Uari^  ed.  1873,  i.  76.] 

MOBT-D«IHIBN,i.  A  name  for 

cliolera,  in  luse,  more  or  leas,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  and  Uie 
former  prevalence  of  which  has  tended 

i)rol>aV)ly  to  the  extraordinary  an<l 
basele.ss  notion  that  epidemic  cholera 
never  e.vi.steil  in  India  till  the  governor- 
sliip  of  the  Marquis  of  UaatingB^  The 
word  in  this  form  is  really  a  corruption 
of  the  Portuguese  mordexiin,  soaped 
fay  a  fanciful  French  elTmolo^.  The 
Portuguese  word  again  represents  the 
Konkani  and  Mahratti  moaachi,  moHjthJ^ 
or  tiiiHluxi^u,  'tholera,'  from  a  Mahr. 
vt-rb  nwdneii,  'to  break  up,  to  sink* 
(as  under  iiifirinitics,  in  fact.  *to 
collapse').  The  Guzarati  appears  to 
be  moreki  or  morcuM, 

[1S04.  —  Writing  of  thu  year  Oorrm 

montions  tho  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  Samorin's  army,  but  he  gi\o^  it  no 
name.  "Besides  other  illness  there  was 
one  almost  sudden,  which  caused  such  a 

riin  in  the  hellj  that  a  man  hardly  Burrired 
hours  of  it."— Corrrrt,  i.  489.] 

1543. — Correa's  description  is  so  striking 
that  we  (TiTe  it  alnio(St  at  length:  "This 
winter  they  h.id  ill  <!<-u  a  mortal  distemper 
which  tho  natiye-i  tall  morxy,  and  attacking 
persons  of  every  quality,  from  the  smallest 
infant  at  the  breast  to  the  old  man  of 
foun<o>re,  and  also  domestic  animals  and 
fowls,  so  thilt  it  affcctc'l  i  v.  ry  li%ing  thing, 
male  and  fcimUe.  And  thu»  malady  attacked 
people  without  any  cause  that  could  Ikj 
assigned,  isUinff  upon  sick  and  sound  alike, 
on  the  fat  and  we  lean ;  and  nothine  in  the 
worbl  was  a  siifcguard  apainst  it.  And  this 
malady  attacked  the  .«tomaob,  cau.'*e<l  a^* 
some  experts  afRrmod  by  ciUtt ;  though 
later  it  was  maintained  that  no  cause  what* 
ever  oonld  he  discoTered.  The  malady  was 
so  jKiwcrfnl  find  •^k  ovil  that  it  ininif^hat^jly 
produced  the  syiiiptonis  of  strong  poison  i 
r.^.,  vomiting,  constant  desire  for  water, 
wittk  drying  of  the  stomach:  and  cramps 
that  contracted  the  hams  ana  the  soles  of 
the  foot,  with  such  pains  that  tho  jwtient 
seemed  duud,  with  tho  eyes  broken  and 
the  nails  of  the  ^fingers  and  toes  black 
and  crumpled.  And  for  this  malady  oar 
physicians  never  fonnd  any  core;  and 
the  patient  w,i>*  rnrricd  ofT  in  one  day,  or 
at  the  moHt  in  a  d.iy  and  tiij^ht ;  ini^omuch 
that  not  ten  in  a  hundred  recovered,  and 
those  who  did  recover  were  such  as  were 
healed  in  hsste  viOi  medidass  ef  little 
impottaaee  known  to  the  natires.  So  grsat 
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I  the  mortality  this  sea-wn  that  the  belU 
•  tolling  all  day  .  .  .  iosunmch  that 
tlM  CDwroor  forbade  the  tolliuK'  of  the 
«hittQti  beHi,  not  to  frighten  the  people  .  .  . 
::nii  when  a  itian  d'lM  in  the  hospital  of 
t  h'lH  malady  of  morexy  the  Governor  ordered 
tho  exports  to  come  toeother  and  open 
the  bodv.  Bat  they  found  nothing  wrong 
«zoept  tnat  the  patineli  ifaa  shrunk  up  like 
n  hen's  (Gizzard,  and  wrinkled  like  a  piece 
-of  Boorched  leather.  .  .  GwTwi,  iv.  288- 
"299. 

1668.— 

** Paof, — Don  Jcnmymo  sends  to  be^  that 
jroa  will  go  and  visit  his  bmther  imme- 
diately, for  though  thia  u  not  the  time  of 
day  for  vimts,  delay  wooM  b«  dangorou«, 
and  he  will  be  Teiy  thaakftil  that  yoa  ooma 
at  once. 

"  Orl^rt.  —  What  is  the  matter  with  tho 
{latient,  and  how  long  has  he  been  ill } 

"  Pajfe.—Be  has  giat  numd;  and  ha  baa 
been  ill  two  houn<. 

"Orfci.— T  will  fnll.^w  you. 

"  I'u'iiui.-  Ih  tins  thi'  (iiseaae  that  kills 
-so  quickly,  and  that  few  recover  from? 
Toll  me  how  it  is  called  by  our  people,  and 
by  the  natives,  and  the  symptoma  of  it,  and 
the  treatment  you  tiso  in  it. 

"  Or/f.  --Our  name  for  the  flisciJ^e  is 
Cvlierica  pauio ;  uud  the  Indians  call  it 
monds  whence  again  by  corruption  we  call 
itOUndexi.  ...  It  is  sbarncr  here  than  in 
«ur  own  fMirt  of  the  world,  for  usually  it 
kills  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  And  I 
have  seen  some  cases  where  the  patient  did 
not  live  more  than  ten  hours.  The  most 
that  it  huts  is  four  days :  but  ns  there  is 
no  rnle  without  an  exception,  I  once  nnw 
i\  man  with  i^ront  constancy  of  virtue  who 
lived  twenty  days  continually  throwing  up 
("•wyiaaw^n  .  .  .  bile,  and  died  at  last. 
Let  v  go  and  nee  this  sick  man ;  and  as 
for  tile  symptoms  you  will  yourself  eee  what 
Ji  thing  it  ia."—Oam'a,  ff.  74r,  76. 

1578, — "There  is  another  thinir  winch  is 
useless  called  by  them  <vu'</r/;<,  whirh  the 
<'anjirin  Brahman  physicians  usuai^v  Liuplov 
for  the  colleriou  paatw  sickness,  wliich  they 
<:all  morxi  ;  which  sickness  is  so  shaip  that 
it  Idlls  in  fourteen  honn  or  lasa."— J^owtu, 
Traetttdo,  27. 

L' 98. —"There  reigneth  a  ridaMSM oallad 
MordasUn  which  stoaleth  uppon  men,  and 
handlefh  them  in  such  sorte,  that  it  wea- 

kenoth  a  man,  and  makcth  him  citst  out  all 
that  he  hath  in  his  bodie,  and  many  times 
his  life  withall."— i^iiurAotm,  87 :  fHak.  8oc. 
i.  235;  Monti  in  ii.  221 

1599. —  "The  tli.sea.sc  which  in  India  is 
called  Mordicin.  This  is  a  species  of  Colic, 
which  comes  on  in  those  countries  with  such 
force  and  Tehmnenoe  that  it  Idlla  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  discovered. 
It  causes  evacuations  by  stool  or  vomit,  and 
makes  one  Imn-t  with  pain.  But  there  is 
at  herb  proper  for  the  cure,  which  bears  the 
auna  mme  of  iiMtdMel&."— OirfeMi,  227. 

1602.— "In  th.»*o  (off  Aracan) they 
found  bad  and  brackish  water,  and  certain 
iMus  Uka  om  both  gnan  and  diy,  cf  wUdi 


they  ate  aome,  and  in  tho  anme  mou  

this  gave  them  a  kind  of  dy.sentery,  which 
in  India  they  corruptly  call  mordexinx, 
which  ought  to  ho  tnorxij<,  and  which  the 
Arabs  call  Mirhaiza  (Ar.  hatfsat),  which  is 
what  Kasis  calls  mMda,  a  diseaee  which  kills 
in  24  hours.  Its  action  ia  fmiaadlately  to 
produce  a  .sunken  and  slender  pulse,  with 
cold  sweat,  great  inward  tiro,  and  oxcos.sivo 
thirst,  the  eyes  sunken,  great  vomitings,  and 
in  fact  it  leaves  the  natural  power  so  col- 
kpsad  {dtrribada)  that  the  patiant  Mams 
like  a  dead  taaa.—CoutOf  Dec  IV.  Ur.  It. 
cap.  10. 

c.  1610.— "11  regne  entre  eux  vne  autre 
mnladie  qui  vient  a  rimproviste,  ils  la  nnm- 
mont  Mordesin,  et  vient  auec  grando  doulour 
des  tester,  ot  vomis.<cinent,  et  crient  fnrt, 
et  le  plus  souvent  en  meurant." — Pyrard  <U 
iMml,  fi.  19 ;  [Hak.  8oe.  U.  18]. 

1631.  "Pulvis  ejus  (Calurabac)  ad  scrup. 
uniu.s  {Hjndus  siuuptus  cholorae  prodee^ 
iiuam  Mordexi  inooka  tooaat.  —  JSw. 
hnnfii,  lib.  iv.  p.  4.3. 

UW8.  — ".  .  .  colics  qui  y  regnent  le  plus, 
sont  cellos  qu'il.s  aptiellent  MordtOdB,  qu 

tuo  subitemcnt."— J/aHC^»'/j«/(>,  265. 

1648.— See  also  the  (qurationable)  Voyetffm 
Famrtur  du  iSifur  Victor  le  Jilanc^  76» 

c.  \^I>. — '*Le8  Portugais  oppellent  MOT- 
dechin  Ics  quatre  sortos  de  Coliques  qu'on 
sDufTre  dans  les  inde.s  ou  elles  Hont  fro- 
quente-s  .  .  .  ceuz  qui  ont  la  quatri^me 
souf  rent  les  trois  mauz  ensemble,  k  my<Ar  la 
Tomissement,^  le  flux  de  ventre,  les  extremes 
dnuleun,  et  je  croi.s  que  cetto  demiere  est 
Ic  (  V)lera-Morbu.s."— 77(nr»o/,  v.  ^4. 

167S.— "Xhey  apply  Cauteriea  most  ua> 
awreifttlly  In  a  Moxdiaheexi,  called  so  bj 
the  Portucral.s,  being  a  Vomitiiig  with  Looee 

XivoA,"— Fryer,  114. 

[1874.  —  "The  disease  eallad  MordadhI 

generally  commences  with  a  >ioIent  fever, 
accompanied  by  tromblinjjs,  horrors  and 
vuinitings;  these  symptoms  arc  goneralty 
followed  by  delirium  and  death."  Ha  pra- 
seribes  a  hot  iron  appHed  to  the  solw  or^Uie 
feet.  He  attributes  tho  disea.so  to  indij^'cs- 
tion,  and  remarks  bitterly  that  at  lea«t  the 
prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  safe  from 
this  disaaaew— i>c{/om,  Jtefatiotk  de  I'lmamin- 
turn  de  Oott,  a.  A.  71.] 

1690.  —  "  The  Hordechine  is  another 
Disease  .  .  .  which  is  a  violent  Vomiting 
and  Looseness.**— Owagtoa,  860. 


V.  IPiW.  —  Rnmphhit,  speaking  of  the 
Jack-fruit  (q.v.) :  "  Non  nisi  vacuo  st^miacho 
edendu.s  est,  aliius  enim  .  .  .  plcnimque 
oritur  Pumo  Ckolerica,  Port^gallis  Mndiod 
dicta."— if«rfr.  Ami.,  i.  106. 

1702. — "Oette  grando  indipestion  qu'co 
appelle  max.  Indei  Mordechin,  et  que 
quelquea  una  da  bm  Francais  ont  appell4e 
MOrt-MSUtB.**— £sttrw         jd.  IM. 

Blutmn  (s.v.)  nys  Mordexim  is 
properly  a  failure  of  fligestif)ii  which 
18  very  perilous  in  tliuee  parts,  luiless 
the  native  remedy  be  wed.  Uub  is  to 
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apply  a  thin  rod,  like  a  spit,  and 
heated,  under  the  heel,  till  the  patient 
acnami  with  pain,  and  then  to  slap 
the  same  part  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 
&e. 

1705.—"  Ce  mal  s'appelle  mort-de-ohiea." 
—LuUtier,  118. 

The  following  is  an  example  of 
literal  translation,  as  far  as  we  Jcnow, 

unique  ; 

1716.— '*  The  extraordiniiry  distampers  uf 
this  country  (I.  of  Bourbon)  are  the  Chotick, 
and  what  thuy  call  the  Jtotj'*  I>is,,is>\  which 
is  cured  hy  burning  the  heel  of  the  patient 
with  a  hot  iron." — Acd.  of  I.  uj  Bourbon, 
in  La  Romu's  Vonft'i'-  to  Arabia  the  Uafp)ft 
Ac.,  E.T.  London,*  \~a*\  p.  165. 

1727.—".  .  .  the  Mordexin  (which  8oi?x;a 
one  suddenly  with  such  opproMion  and 
Ipitation  lliat  he  thinka  he  it  going  to 
e  on  the  spot)."—  Valrnti'Jn,  v.  (MslMMir)  6. 

c.  1760.— "  There  is  Ukewise  known,  on 
the  Malaber  ooart  ohiefly ,  m  'meet  violent 

diM)nlor  they  r  iM  the  fflordechin ;  whirh 
seize"  the  jwtietit  with  such  fury  of  piir^juiti, 
vomiting,  and  tormina  of  the  intintines,  that 
it  will  often  carry  him  off  in  30  hours."— 
Orar,  L250. 

1768.— "This  (cholera  morbus)  in  the  Eiist 
Indies,  where  it  is  very  fretpient  and  fatal, 
is  odled  Morfe^le'Hdiien."— A'nr/,  A'^riy  on 

J)i$ea»a  in<  >dfntnl  to  Ui4  (Vimu''.*.  21*1. 

1778.— In  the  Vocabulary  of  the  I'ortu- 
^'ue^u  C/rammaticii  /ndmtaiM^  we  ftmi  Mor- 
dechim,  as  a  Portuguese  wtnd,  rendered  in 
Hind,  by  the  word  badmmi,  i.e.  had-hazml, 
'dy»p<.|'>i.i '   (p.  The  most  eouinmn 

modem  Hind,  term  for  cholera  in  Arab. 
A(ii:aA.  The  Utter  word  is  given  by  Garcia 
de  Orta  in  the  form  hachaizOf  and^  in  the 

3uotation  from  Oonto  as  sorAoua  (f). 
ahrinpTr  speaks  of  one  of  his  nobles  as  dyin^ 
in  the  Ueccan,  of  hai^h,  in  a.d.  l«nr.  (set; 
note  to  Miiiot,  vi.  346).  It  is,  h'  wlm  r, 
perhafw  not  to  be  easumed  that  haifah 
always  mmtm  eholera.  *Shn»  Macpherson 
mentions  that  a  violent  ejiidcmic,  which 
raged  in  the  (  amp  of  Auraiig/.ib  at  Bljapur 
in  lt>sy,  i-t  called  so.  But  in  the  history  of 
KbM  Kh&Q  {mud,  viL  337)  the  seneral 
phrases  Ca*<»  and  tcM&ders  vsm  in  nlerenee 
to  this  discmw,  whilst  the  desoription  is  that 
of  bubonic  plague. 

1781.— "Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st 

June  (1781)  had  two  men  j^eizcd  with 
the  mort-de-cbien."  —  Cvrtisy  ln.*tiw»  oj 
India,  3rd  ed.,  Edinb.,  1807. 

'■  '  ■  -  inrlifTc^tioiiK  appell<^es  dnns 
I'liuit;  Mort  de  chien,  -x'tit  fr<niuente.-*.  Les 
Castes  qui  man^reiit  de  la  viainle,  uourrilure 
trup  pestinto  pour  un  climat  si  chaud,  on 
sont  souvent  attaqu^.  .  .  ." — Sonurrat, 
i.  205.  This  author  writes  just  after  having 
des»cribc<l  two  epidemics  of  cholera  under 
the  name  of  /7>/x  ai'n>.  Hf  did  ii  't  appnr- 
bend  that  this  was  in  fact  the  real  llortr 


1783.— "A  disease  generally  called  'Mort- 
de-chien '  at  this  time  (dunng  the  defenoe 
of  Onore)  raged  with  neat  violence 
the  native  inhabitant^— .Pot&m,  Or. 
iv.  122. 

1796.—"  Far  more  dreadful  are  the  oonse- 
quoncea  of  the  above-mentioned  intestinal 
colic,  called  by  the  Indiana  jtAam',  mordexim 
and  also  i\ircoi>^«%.  It  is  oocaaioncd,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  winds  blowing  from  tho 
mountains  .  .  .  the  oonsequenoe  is  that 
malignant  and  bilious  slimy  matter  adheres 
to  thi>  bowel.i.  and  octa-sions  violent  {viiiH, 
vomiting,  fevers,  and  8tui>efaction  ;  so  that 
persons  attacked  with  the  disease  die  very 
often  in  a  few  hours.  It  sometimes  happen* 
that  30  or  40  persons  die  in  this  manner, 
in  one  plate,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
In  the  year  1782  this  disease  raged  with  w> 
much  fury  that  a  great  many  iwraons  died 
of  it."— Paoiino,  £.T.  409-410  (orig.  see 
p.  353).  As  to  the  names  used  by  Fi» 
I'aolino,  for  his  Shani  or  Ciani,  wo  find 
nothing  nearer  than  Tamil  an<i  Mal.  tannif 
'convulsion,  paralysis.'  (Wiuslow  in  hie 
Tamil  Did.  specifies  13  Itinds  of  sane*. 
Komlten  is  explained  as  *•  kind  of  eholecm  or 
smaIh>ox  *  (!) ;  and  nir-lontUn  ('water-k.'> 
as  a  Kind  of  cholorn  or  bilious  diarrha-n.) 
Paolino  adds :  '*  La  droga  amturtt  oosta  asMni, 
e  nan  si  poteva  enmiinistrare  a  tanti  miser^ 
abili  obe  perivano.  Adunt^no  in  maaoaaaa 
di  questa  droga  nniara  noi  distilla.«imo  in 
2\hjartx,  o  aujua  vito  di  coco,  molto  sterc*j  <li 
cavalli  (!),  c  ramministrammo  agl'  infermi. 
Tuttii  quelli  ehe  prendevano  queste  gnari- 
vano.** 

1808.— "Hdrchee  or  Hortshee  (Ous.) 
and  MMrt  (Mah.).  A  morbid  affection  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  convulsive  action, 
followed  by  evacuations  of  the  first  j>as.<ig» 
up  and  down,  with  intolerable  tenesmus,  or 
twirting'like  sensation  in  the  intostincs, 
oorrespondin^  remarkably  with  the  cholera- 
morbus  of  Lunipenn  synopsists,  called  by 
the  country  pe^'i'lc  in  F.rif,'lan<l  i'^  morti- 
sheen,  and  by  others  mord-du-chien  and 
Maua  des  chienee,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
France. '—A.  JJntmmondL  ItliutmHtrntf  Ae. 
A  curious  notice ;  and  the  author  was,  w» 
presume,  from  his  title  of  "Dr.,"  a  medical 
nuin.  We  suppose  for  Ungland  above  should 
beraad/mfuk 

The  next  quotation  is  the  latest 
instance  of  the  familiar  use  of  the 
word  that  we  have  met  with : 

1S12. — "General  M          was  taken  very 

ill  throe  or  fom-  days  ago ;  a  kind  of  tit — 
mort  de  chien— the  doctor  said,  brutight  on 
by  eating  too  many  radishes." — Or^MMl* 
Familiar  Gorrttptmdtnet  httmtn  Jt«ndml$  im 
/Mlie,  te.,  Edinburgh,  1846,  p.  287. 

181:1.  -"Mort  de  chien  is  nothing  nior» 
than  the  highest  degree  of  Cholera  Morbus.'* 
—Johueih        tfTrofioal  CiimaUf  406. 

The  second  of  the  following  oaota- 
tions  evidently  refen  to  the  onthwiak 
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of  cholera  luentioDied,  after  Macphersou, 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1780.  — "I  am  once  or  twico  a  year  (!) 
aubjeot  to  Tiol«at  attaolu  of  eholesa  morlmt, 
here  oalled  nMrt-de-fihlm.  .  .  "—impeu  to 
Jhmntnff,  quoted  faj  Sir  Jmmet  Stepkm, 
ii.  338. 

1781.  '>-"Tbe  Plagna  is  now  broke  out  in 

Bengal,  and  rages  with  (^rcat  %ni>lenco  ;  it 
has  swept  away  nlreadv  ;iiK)ve  4000  jwrson-s. 
200  or  upw:i.rds  have  been  hurieil  in  the 
different  Portuguese  churches  within  a  few 
di^y.*'—Hieh^t  Bengal  OoMttU,  April  21. 

'Vhiine  quotatious  ahow  that  cholera, 
wh^er  as  an  epidemic  or  as  qioradic 
disease,  is  no  new  thing  in  India. 
Almost  iu  the  b^inmug  of  the  Portu- 
gaese  expeditiona  to  the  East  we  find 
njijvirent  examples  of  the  visitationB  of 
tins  terrible  scourge,  though  no  precise 
name  i.s  given  in  tlie  iiarrative.s.  Thus  | 
\vy  read  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
KuiVioli,  an  adventurous  young  Floren- 
tine who  served  with  the  Portuguuae, 
that,  arriving  in  China  in  1617,  the 
shiw  crews  were  attackrd  liv  a  /»f  Wj?jf/ 
lauuatia  difrmm  (virulent  flux)  of  such 
kind  that  there  died  thereof  ahout  70 
men,  and  among  these  Giovanni  him- 
self, and  two  other  Florentines  ( V'itn^ 
in  Arcliiv.  iStor.  ItaL  33).  Correa  says 
that,  in  1603,  20,000  men  died  of  a 
like  disease  in  tlie  army  of  the  Zamorin. 
We  have  given  aliove  Correa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrible  Goa  pest  of  1543, 
which  waa  moat  evidently  cholera. 
Madras  accounts,  according  to  Mac- 
phersou,  tirst  mention  the  disease  at 
Arcot  in  17M,  and  there  are  frequent 
notices  of  it  in  that  neighlM)nrn<x)d 
Wtween  1763  and  1787.  The  Hon. 
R.  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  raging  at 
Sylhet  in  1781,  after  carr>'ing  off  a 
number  of  the  inhahitant.s  of  Calf  iitta 
{Mac}ilu;rsoKy  see  the  quotation  of  1781 
above).  It  alao  raged  that  year  at 
Ganjani,  and  out  of  a  division  of  5000 
iiengal  troops  under  CoL  Pearse,  who 
were  on  the  march  through  that  dis- 
trict, 1143  were  in  a  few  days  sent 
into  hospital,  whilst  "  deatli  raged  in 
the  camp  with  a  horror  not  to  be  de- 
flcribed."  The  earlieat  account  from 
the  j)i'n  of  an  English  physician  is  by 
Dr.  Paisley,  and  is  oated  Madras, 
Feby.  1774.  In  1788  it  broke  out  at 
Hardwftr  Fair,  and  is  said,  in  les.s 
than  8  days,  to  have  carried  off  20,000 
pilgrims.  The  paucity  of  cases  of 
cholem  among  European  troopa  in  tiie 
Tetania  np  to  1817,  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 


Maciuiiuara  to  the  way  in  which  lacttf 
werediwuieed  by  the' current  nomen- 
clature oT  disease.  It  need  not  perhaps 
he  denied  that  the  outbreak  of  1817 
marked  a  great  recrudescence  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  more  terrible  featun-d  of  the  epi- 
demic, which  are  then  spoken  of  as 
(ptite  new,  had  l>eeu  prominently  de- 
s(  rihid  at  Qoa  nearly  three  centuries 
before. 

See  on  this  subject  an  article  by  Dr. 

.1.  Macpherson  in  Quarterly  Review^ 
for  Jany.  1867,  and  a  Trent itr  on  Asuifir 
LluikrUj  by  C.  Macnamani,  1876.  To 
these,  and  especially  to  the  former,  we 
owe  several  fact.s  and  references  ; 
thou^di  we  had  recorded  quotations 
relating  to  mordeziB  and  its  identity 
with  cjjolera  some  year.*  l>efore  even 
the  earlier  of  these  publications. 

MOBDEXm,    MOBDIXIM,  a. 

Also  the  name  of  a  sea-tish.  Bluteau 
s<iys  '  a  tish  found  at  the  Isle  of  Quix- 
embe  on  the  Coast  of  Moaambique, 
very  like  bogiu  (1)  or  river-pikes.' 

MO  SELLA  Y,  n.p.  A  site  at  Shiraz 
often  mentioned  bpr  Hufi/.  as  a  favourite 
.spot,  and  near  which  is  his  tomb. 

c.  1350.— 
"  Boy  !  lot  yon  Kqnid  rnby  flow, 

Ami  l>i<l  thy  j.eiisivt'  heart  he  triad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  any  ; 
Toll  them  that  Eden  cannot  .show 
A  Rtream  so  dear  as  Rocnabad  ; 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Moisellay." 
Ht^  rmdend  hf  Sir  W,  Jmu*. 

1811.— "The  stream  of  Ritknabud  mur- 
mured near  iw  ;  and  within  three  "r  four 
hiuidrod  yards  was  the  MOBselld  an  i  tfi  - 
Tomb  of  Uafix."— ir.  (hi.ule^i\<  Truch,  i.  ;n^. 

1813. — "Not  a  shrub  now  remain.s  of  the 
bower  of  Mosaella,  the  situation  of  which  is 
now  only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower." — Macdonald  Kinneir's  Persia,  62. 

MOSQUE,  s.  There  is  no  room  f(u- 
doubt  as  to  the  original  of  this  won! 
being  the  Ar.  matjid,  *a  place  of 
j  worship,'  literally  the  place  of  suji'itf, 
i.e.  'prostration.  And  the  probable 
course  is  this.  Mtujid  becomes  (1)  in 
Span.  mss^fuAa,  Prat  mu^iia;*  (S) 


•  Acconling  to  I'ymni  mtrquitf  is  ihf  word  u»(vl 
in  the  Maldive  Inlands.  It  is  tiifllcilt  to  sujipoM- 
th«  jM'oplf  would  *dopt  such  a  wntd  from  tin- 
rortu}:ni  si>.  And  r>rol>ablv  the  form  iKjth  in  rasl 
aii'l  wi  st  is  to  !)<•  nccountrti  for  by  a  hanl  jironun- 
ciuti  1]  >  f  tin- Arabic  j,  as  in  Egypt  now;  th'-  oldir 
and  urotmbly  the  most  widely  ditf\ued.  iHw  Mr. 
Gm^sBOtetai  Hak.  See.  tt.  417.] 
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ItaL  mettMUty  tnoidkm;  French  (ol(i) 

mosquete^  moMqu^'e ;  (3)  Eng.  mmque. 
Some  of  the  fiuotations  ini^Oit  su^^est 
a  ditfereut  courj»e  of  moditicatiou,  but 
th^  would  probabl^r  mislead. 

Apropos  of  riuuyid  rathiT  than  of 
mosque  we  have  noted  a  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  the  word  in  the 
advi*rtis<Mnent  to  a  newsjmper  story. 

Mnsjrt-d  the  Hindoo:  Adventures 
with  the  SUir  of  India  in  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  of  1857."  The  fFMfcfy  DdnU 
Free  Press,  London^  July  1,  1882. 

13:36.  —  "CJorpusque  ipsius  pcrditissiuii 
Psoudo-prophetae  .  .  .  ia  civiuite  qiuio 
Mocha  dicitur  .  .  .  pn>  maxiino  sjinctuari  > 
oonaerratur  in  pulchrft  in^rum  Ecclo8i4 
quam  MnlBCket  vuJj^ariter  dicunt." — Out.  dr 
Soldetude,  in  Canifii  T/mtaur.  rd.  Baxnage,  \y. 

1884.—"  Sonvi  le  nuMqaettt^  m»  duMe 
d«'  8arae<pi  .  .  .  dontro  tatte  bimoh*  «1 

intonicate  od  ingoswate." — FrrjcofM/dt,  29. 

1648.  — "And  with  the  stipulation  that 
tha  5000  larin  iangaM  wbidi  m  old  timM 

wore  trnmtcil,  and  arc  doixwito<l  for  tho 
ux{H)n.'4es  <A  the  misqultas  uf  Biu,-aim,  are 
to  be  {Viid  from  the  Raid  duties  as  they 
alwajrs  haTe  been  paid)  and  in  re«rd  to 
the  Mid  ndtqultaa  and  the  pmyera  Uiat  are 
iii;i(k'  in  them  there  sliall  ho  no  innovation 
whjitever." — Treaty  nt  }{;i(;';iim  of  tho  Portu- 
guoso  with  KinL'  Ridnrnf  (\uiha_v;i  (Bahadur 
Shah  of  (fuzenit)  in  S.  liotflho,  Tomlro, 

IfiM.  .  .  hut  destine*!  yot  U>  unfurl 

that  divine  and  n)yal  Imnnuruf  tho  Soldiery 
of  Chriat  ...  in  the  Eaatern  re^ons  of 
Ada,  amidst  the  infernal  meaqvltaa  of 
Ambia  and  Persia,  and  nil  tho  pagodes  of 
the  heathenism  of  India,  un  this  Midu  and 
beyond  the  Gkuigee." — liarrm,  I.  i.  1. 

[c.  1610. — "The  principal  temple,  which 
they  caU  Oncourou  miaqnitto'  iHuiurn 
mislitu,  '  Friday moiqve'). — I*ymnlaeLai9al, 
Hale.  Soc.  i.  72.] 

1616.— **  They  are  very  jenlotu  to  let  tbair 
women  <»r  Moschees  hv  soon."  Sir  T,  Jtoe, 
in  PurcJuu,  i.  i'Ki?  ;  [Hak.  Sue.  it.  21]. 

n628.— *'  We  went  to  aee  upon  the  Mine 

LaKo  a  meschita,  or  temple  of  the 
Mahometans."—/'.  tUiia  Vaite,  Uuk.  Soc. 
i6».] 

163^1.- 

'*  Que  a  do  a>K>mina^ao  mMQVlta  immflda 
Caaa,  a  Dcoa  dedicada  hoje  se  veja." 

Malncit  C'lii'/i'i'fihfa,  1.  xii.  43. 

1638.  —  Mandelslo  uuroaaonably  applies 
the  term  to  all  norU*  of  pa^n  temples,  e.g.— 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  preat  Titiea  that  tho 
lienjans  have  their  manv  Mosqueyi.  ..." 
— E.T.  '2nd  ed.  1669,  p.  52. 

"The  King  of  Siam  is  a  Pagan,  nor  do 
hit  Sabjecta  know  any  other  Religion. 
Thev  have  divem  Mosqaeea,  Monaaimrias, 
ond'Chappela."— p.  104. 

o.  1662.—**.  .  .  Iwdid  it oolj for  love  to 
their  Mammon ;  and  would  hava  add  aftar^ 


wards  for  as  much  more  St.  PMer'e  .  .  .  tat 

the  Turks  for  a  MoaquitO."— Cojr/ry,  Dis- 
course conoeming  the  Govt,  of  O.  Cromwell. 

1680.— Consn.  Ft  St.  Geo.  Mareh  2B: 
*'  Record.^  the  death  of  Caasa  Verona  .  .  . 
and  a  dispute  arising  as  to  whether  hi» 
body  should  be  hurned  by  the  (I'mtrun  or 
buried  by  the  Moors,  the  latter  having 
Htopped  the  proces^^ion  on  the  ground  that 
tho  deceased  was  a  Mussleroan  and  built  a 
MuBseet  in  the  Towne  to  be  buried  in,  tho 
(Jovernor  with  the  advice  uf  hi«  Council 
sent  an  order  that  the  )>ody  should  be 
burned  as  a  Gentne,  and  not  buried  by  tho 
Moors,  it  lieing  apprehended  to  lie  of 
dangorou.<t  conse(|uonoe  to  admit  the  Moors 
such  pretences  in  the  Town*."— ilTeMa  §md 
Exu.  No.  iii.  p.  14. 

1719.— **  On  condition  they  had  *  Oowto 
trnuitod.  exomptinp  them  frf)m  pajilMf  th» 
Ti^cxiji  or  Muaqaeet  liutv." — In  Wkeeter^ 
ii.  301. 

1727. --"There are  no  tine  Buildinga  inth* 
City,  but  many  large  Houi^es.  and  soma  Oara- 
vanseruvH  and  Hoschelta.  — il.  MtmUUm^ 
i.  161 ;  [ed.  1774,  i.  1631. 

e.  1760.— **  The  Roman  CSatholie  Chnnbas* 

the  Moorish  MoBchs,  the  Gentoo  Pagodair 
the  worshiji  of  the  ParBuoji,  are  all  equally 
unmoloHted  and  tolerated." — Oro»r,  i.  44. 

[1862.—".  .  .  I  slept  at  a  Mushaad.  or 
village  house  of  prayer." — BritichnM,  R\/lr 
in  OuAaMn^  78.] 

MOSQUITO,  8.  A  gnat  is  sn  calle<I 
in  the  tropics.  The  word  is  Smni.sh 
and  Port.  (dim.  of  mmca,  'a  Hy  ),  and 
probably  caiue  iuto  familiar  English 
use  from  the  East  Indies,  though  the 
earlier  (juotations  show  that  it  wa.'^  first 
brought  from  S.  America.  A  friend 
annotates  here  :  "  Arctic  mosquitoea 
are  worst  of  all  ;  and  tlu'  Norfolk  ones 
(in  the  Broads)  beat  ( "alcutta  !  " 

It  is  related  ot  a  young  Scotch  lady 
of  A  former  generation  who  on  her 
voyage  to  India  had  heard  forinidahle, 
but  vague  accouuti)  of  this  terror  of  the 
night,  that  on  seeing  an  elephant  fw 
the  first  tinu,  she  asked:  "Will  yon 
be  what's  called  a  miuqiieetae  ? " 

1589.— "To  thia  miawy  waa  thero  ad- 
joyned  the  great  aflKetion,  which  the  FHea 

and  Gnats  {por  partr  dot  nfrjh/tr.f  r  mosquitoa). 
that  coming  out  of  tho  nei^'lilN.uriii^j  \Vi>od.s 
bit  and  Ktung  us  in  such  nort,  -.is  not  one  of 
us  but  was  gore  blood." — I*i$Uo  (orig.  oap. 
xxiii.),  in  O^Hy  p.  29. 

1582.  -  "We  were  oftentimes  grejitly 
annoyed  with  a  kind  of  Hie,  which  in  tho 
Indian  tongue  is  called  Tii^vari,  and  the 
Spaniah  oaU  them  Mukitoa."  —  JfOcr 
PhOitpM,  in  HaU.  iiL  664. 

1584.— "The  29  Day  wa  set  Sjiile  from 
Saint  lohna,  being  manyof  tb  atung  before 
upon  Shoara  wit£  tlia  HHlldlQt ;  Mtt  tte 
aama  night  we  tooke  a  Bpaalih  ntgat."— 
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Sit  BMatd  Ormieni^t  ^oyaoe,  in  HaJd. 
itt.306. 

1016  Mul  1678.— See  both  7<ny  and  Fryer 
taaderOlilBtt. 

1662.  — "At  iiipht  there  is  n  kind  of 
insect  ttxat  plagues  one  mightiJy ;  they  are 
called  Mudetoa,— it  is  a  kiiid  that  bv 
their  noine  and  stiiig  eanw  mndi  initatkMi. 

— tScMir,  68-^. 

1673.— **The  greatest  Peat  in  the  Hot- 
Quito,  which  not  only  wheals,  hut  ddiiiitieers 
by  itii  ooDtinual  Huou." — Frtfcr, 

IMO.— (nie  Governor)  **ouTiea  along 

with  him  a  f'on  or  Servant  \a  Fnn  him, 
and  drive  away  the  basic  Flic.x.  and  trouble- 
some MOBketoee.  Thin  is  donu  with  the 
Hnir  of  a  Honwj's  Tnil."  -{h  ln>jt<>„ .  '*'>'! 

1740. — " .  .  .all  the  day  we  wore  i>e«t«3rud 
with  g^reat  numbers  of  milacatOB,  which  are 
not  maoh  unlike  the  gnats  in  I£ti;//aiid,  but 
more  venomous.  .  .  .—Anmm't  I  ommm-,  9tb 
•d..  1756,  p.  46. 

1764- 

**  Kosquitos,  sandflies,  seek  the  sheltered 

roof. 

And  with  full  ra^e  the  stninger  guest 
assail, 

Nor  spare  the  sportive  child. " 

—Gruiiigrr,  bk.  i. 

18S3.  -"Among  rank  weeds  in  deserted 
iionibay  gardens,  too^  there  is  a  laiige. 
spedclM,  unmmiea]  moMiaito,  raging  and 
importunate  and  thtrity,  which  will  give  u 
new  idea  in  mio  to  any  one  that  visits  its 
baaiits."-rra«  sr  My  FrwMer,  27. 

MOTUBPHA,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
muAtarafa,  l.ut  according  to  C.  P.  B. 
iini'tarifa;  [rather  Ar,  in n/zturifa,  mn/i- 
Uirify  'an  artizau'J,  A  iiuiue  techni- 
cally applied  to  a  nimiW  of  miscel- 
laneous taxe.<;  in  Madra.s  and  Bonilwiy, 
.snch  as  were  called  sayer  (i^.v.),  m 
Bengal. 

[1813.— "Mohterefa.  Annrtitid-r.  Tuxes, 
jterson.il  and  jir<>fe.--'<iiin;il,  on  artificers, 
merchants  and  others  ;  also  uu  bouses,  im* 
plementsof  agriculture,  looms,  Ao.,  a  bmnoh 
of  the  sayer.  —^rVw.v.  hth  Jtqmrf,  h.v. 

1826. — " ...  for  example,  the  tax  on 
merchants,  manufacturers,  kc.  (called  nioli- 
turfa).  .  .  ."    Cr'ninf  Ih^,  B,  of  Ihg 

Mahrttttaj',  ,kd  e<l.  356.] 

MOULBiEIN,  n.p.  Tliis  is  .sjii<l  to 
Ije  originally  a  Taking  name  Mut- 
muna-Um,  syllables  which  mean  (or 
may  l>e  made  to  mean)  *one-eye-ac- 
stroyed ' ;  and  to  account  for  which  a 
cock-and-bull  legend  is  given  (proV)- 
abljr  invited  for  the  purpose) :  "  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  city  was  founded 
...  by  a  king  with  three  eye&  having 
an  extxs  eye  m  hia  foniheacl,  but  that 
by  the  madunattona  of  a  woman,  tlie 


eye  in  his  forehead  was  destroyed. ..." 
(Momm'i  Burmahf  8nd  ed.  p.  18).  The 

Burmese  C()rnij>ted  the  name  into  Man- 
la-yaing^  whence  the  foreigii  (proljably 
Malav)  form  ManhuUn.  The  place  so 
called  is  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the 
estnary  of  the  Sahvin  R.  from  Maixa- 
ban  (^i-v.),  and  has  entirely  superseded 
that  once  famous  port.  Monlmeiii,  a 
mere  site,  was  chosen  as  tlie  head- 
<iuarlers  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces, 
when  those  became  British  in  18S6 
after  the  first  Burmese  War.  It  haa 
lost  iK)litical  importance  since  the 
annexation  of  Pe^u,  26  years  later, 
hut  i.s  a  thriving  city  which  numbmd 
in  18B1,  63,107  inhabitants ;  [in  1881» 
65,786]. 

M0T7NT  DBLT/iLp.  (SeeOBLLT^ 
MOUHT.) 

MOTJSR-DEEE,  a.   The  beautiful 

little  creature,  Afemi'ynin  I'lufira  (Gray), 
[TroifiUus  numinnay  the  Indian  Chev- 
roCaan  (Blanford,  Mmnmalta,  555),] 
found  in  various  parts  of  India,  ana 
weighing  under  6  lbs.,  is  so  called. 
But  the  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
pigmy  species  of  the  genus  Tia<juliu§f, 
louna  in  the  Malay  regions,  [where, 
according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  it  takes  in 
portular  tradition  the  place  of  Brer 
Rtiohit,  outwitting  even  the  tiger, 
elephant,  and  crocodile.]  All  belong 
to  the  family  of  Mnsk-deer. 

MUCHAN,  s.  Hind,  nuu-hdu,  Dekli. 
manchdn,  Skt.  juaucfia.  An  elevated 
platform ;  sucli  as  the  fioor  of  huts- 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  races;  or  a 
stage  or  scailolding  erected  to  watch  a 
tiger,  Ui  guard  a  field,  or  what  not. 

e.  1662.— "As  the  soil  of  the  eountry  is 

very  damp,  the  people  do  not  live  ou  the 
^round-flfx>r,  but  on  the  machan,  which  is 
the  name  for  a  raised  floor." — Shihdfiuddin 
Tdliih,  by  BtvcKmanHt  in  J,A.S.B,  aOi. 
Pt.iS4. 

[1882. — "In  a  ^huly  green  mechan  in 
some  tine  tree,  watching  at  the  oooi 
evening.  .  .  "—SemderaoiAt  IWrtea  Tmr$, 
3rd  ed.  2M.J 

MUCHWA,  8.  Mahr.  machvxi^  Hind. 
VKichiid,  VKtchw<I.    A  kind  of  boat  Ot' 
harge  in  use  about  Bombay. 

MUCKNA  s.    Hind,  makhna, 

t which  comes  from  Skt.  matJcnna,  'a 
»ug,  a  flea,  a    beardless   man,  an 
al^hant  wlthont  toaka*].    A  male 
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elephant  without  tusks  or  with  only 
ruainientary  tusks.  These  Litter  are 
familiar  in  Bengal,  and  still  more  so 
in  Ceylon,  where  according  to  Sir  S. 
Baker,  "not  more  than  one  in  300 
lias  tusks  ;  they  are  merely  provided 
with  short  grubljers,  projecting  gener- 
ally alvout  3  inches  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  alifiut  2  inchos  in  tliauu'tAT." 
(The  Hijie  and  Hound  in  (kylon^  11.) 
Sanderson  (13  Ymn  among  the  Wild 
HnisU  of  hidui,  [3rd  ed.  66])  says  :  "  On 
the  Continent  of  India  tinirhi<ts,  or 
elephants  horn  without  tusks,  are  de- 
cidedly rare  .  .  .  Mucknas  breed  in 
the  herds,  and  the  i)efuliarity  is  not 
hereditary  or  transmitted."  This 
author  also  stateB  that  out  of  51  male 
elephants  cnj)tured  hy  him  in  Myaore 
ana  Bengal  only  5  were  vi  tuknas.  But 
the  definition  of  a  vuikhnd  in  Ben^l 
ifl  that  which  we  have  given,  including 
those  animals  which  possess  only 
feminine  or  rudimentary  tusks,  the 
'short  grubheTs'  of  Baker ;  and  these 
latter  can  hardly  Ije  called  rare  anion^' 
domesticated  elephants.  This  may  he 
Iiartially  due  to  a  ])reference  in 
purchasers.*  The  same  author  derive.s 
the  term  from  w/A/*.  '  fare '  ;  but  the 
reason  is  obscaire.  Shakespeur  and 
Platts  give  the  word  as  also  applied  to 
'a  cock  without  spurs.' 

c.  1780.  —  "  An  elephant  born  with  the  left 
tooth  only  is  reckoned  sacred  ;  with  black 
apcrtiiii  the  mouth  unlucky,  and  not  .naloable ; 
tiM  ■Mrtr**^  or  elephant  born  without  teeth 
is  tiiougbt  the  best."— J7(M.  R.  iMdaay  in 
Imm  qfthe  Limdmtgt,  iii.  194. 

HVOOJu  MUKUVA,  n.p.  Mal- 
jiyaL  and  Tamil,  mitH ««'</;»  (sing.),  'a 
diver,'  and  mnkJcuvur  (pi.).  j^Logan 
{Malabar,  ii.  Gloss,  av.)  derives  it  from 
Drav.  mukkuka,  *to  dive* ;  the  Madnu 
'!!os.s.  gives  Tarn,  muzhidjn,  with  the 
.same  meaning.]  A  name  applied  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  Tiear  C  Coinorin.  [But 
Mr.  Pringle  {Dinr^j,  Ft.  St.  (ieo.  1st 
aer.  iii.  187)  points  out  that  formerly 
as  now,  the  word  was  of  much  more 
general  applicat  icm.  Orme  in  a  passage 
mioted  below  employs  it  of  boatmen  at 
Karikal.  The  tise  of  the  word  ex- 


•  Sir  Gfor^^f  Yule  tioUv-i :  "  I  can  diKtiiictly  call 
to  mi  fid  6  tiitickitaN  that  I  hail  (I  may  hav«  had 
inorr*)ontof  30  or  40  e|«>i)hant.s  that  ]>a>i!(e«l  through 
my  hands."  This  would  eive  15  or  SO  i»er  c«*nt.  of 
mwelmoi.  but  aa  Um  atiia  incloded  fenulM,  the 
remit  would  rather  OMurisl  with  Xr.  auidenon'a 
6  oot  ef  U  inelM. 


tended  as  far  N.  as  Madras,  and  on 

the  W.  roast  ;  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  S.j  It  was  among  these, 
and  among  the  corresponding  ckus  of 
Paravars  on  the  east  coast,  that  F. 
Xavier's  most  noted  labours  in  India 
occurred. 

1510.—"  The  fourth  cIom  aro  called 
Mechna»  and  thesa  are  flahers."—  KaitAoaa, 

142. 

1525. — *'  And  Dom  J«xio  had  .secret  speech 
with  a  married  Christian  whose  wife  and 
chil*lren  were  inside  the  fort,  and  a  vaUaat 
tuan,  with  whom  he  arrange<l  t»>  >;ive  him 
200  nardaos  (and  that  he  save  him  on  the 
spot)  to  set  fire  to  booses  that  stood  round 
tho  fort.  ...  So  this  Christian,  called 
Duarte  Kornandes  ,  .  .  put  on  a  lot  of  old 
raes  and  tags,  and  )x>wdered  himself  with 
asihes  after  the  fuhiou  of  jogHM  (see  JOOSEl 
.  .  .  also  defiHngr  bis  hair  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  osLlh,  and  di^g^uiaing  himself  like  a 
regular  joguf,  whilst  he  tied  uuder  his  rags 
a  j>arcel  of  gunpowder  and  pieces  of  slow- 
match*  and  ao  oommendiog  himself  to  Qod, 
in  irhiob  all  ioined,  slipped  out  of  fort 
hy  night,  and  a-s  tho  day  broke,  he  vwmo  to 
certain  huta  of  mnnilB.  which  arc  ti»>hennen, 
and  began  tobsg  alms  in  the  usual  i^alavcr 
of  the  joguet^  i.e.  prayen  for  their  long  life 
and  health,  and  the  conqneet  of  enemies, 
and  e.i'^y  <leliveries  for  their  wonienkind, 
and  proKporitv  for  their  children,  and  other 
grand  things.  '—CWreo,  iL  871. 

ir.r>2.— Rarros  has  maonaria,  'a  fidier- 

nian'ti  village.' 

1600.— "Those  who  gare  the  beet  reoep- 

tion  to  the  Gospel  were  the  Mac6a8  ;  and, 
as  they  had  no  church  in  wliirh  to  Jiswrnble, 
they  Jid  ."o  in  tho  tieM-  ami  mi  the  >li.>re,s, 
and  with  such  fervour  Umt  tho  Father 
fonad  himself  at  times  with  6000  or  6000 
souls  about  him."— LacviM,  Vida  do  I\  F» 
Xarifr,  117. 

[c.  1610.— "These  mariners  are  oalkd 
Moucois."-~Ptinin<  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soe. 

i.  314.] 

1615. — "  Kdixit  ut  Hacuae  oranes,  id  est 
vilissima  plel^ecula  et  piacatu  viveos,  Chris* 
tiana  aacra  ausciperent." — Jarric,  i.  390. 

1926.— "The  Muehea  or  Medioe  are 

Fixhcrs  .  .  .  the  men  Thccnc«,  tho  women 
Harlots^  with  whom  they  please.  .  .  ." — 
—Purdku,  PUgrmage,  653. 

1677.— Rem)] vcd  "t")  rai<;o  the  mtes  nf 
hire  of  tho  M^jmUns  (><ce  MUS800LA)  boat- 
men called  Maoquars."— /'f.  St.  Gto.  CImm., 
Jan  12.  in  .V        /     Krtt.  No.  i.  54. 

[1684.— "The  M^»^M  or  Boatmen  ye 
Orainary  Astralogers  (mt)  for  weather  did 

.  .  .  prt>g!i"^tio:»te  groat  It^iins.  .  .  ." — 
Prinffte,  iJturtf,  Ft.  St.  (»'«?.,  1st  ser.  iii.  131.1 

1727.— **  They  may  marry  into  lower 
Trihcs  .  .  .  and  s..  may  tho  Muckwas,  or 
Fishers,  who,  1  think,  are  a  higher  tribe 
than  the  Poulias  (see  POLEA)."  —  A, 
UwmUon,  i.  310,  [ad.  1744,  i.  3l2j. 
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[1788.  —  "  Uwitofl  com  NairuH,  Tibaa, 
lutqaas."— Agreement,  in  Logaau  JAifater, 

1745.— "The Macoas,  a  kind  of  Malalmrs,  \ 
^ho  havo  specially  this  business,  and,  as  wu 
might  aay,  the  exdusiTeprivUege  in  all  that 
t  Ma-fMing.'*--JVorkr<,  ?.  i27-8. 


1746.—"  194  Hacqoan  attending  the  sea- 
aide  at  ni^ht .  .  .  (P.)  8:8:  40,"— Account 
«/  Extrm/rdimarj  Expatseg,  at  ft,  St,  David 
<India  Office  MS.  Reoofda). 

1760.  —  *'  Fifteen   mattootas  (see  MUS- 
SOOLA)  ax.-com|^ifl.nied  tho  ships ;  they  took  '. 
in  170  of  tho  tnxjjw,  besides  tho  Macoas, 
who  are  the  black  fellows  that  row  them." 
—Ormt,  ed.  1808^  iiL  617. 

[1813.  -"The  Muckwaa  or  Macuara  of 
Tellioherry  are  an  induatrioui,  useful  set  of 
peopte."— FerftM,  Or,  Mm,  2&d  ed.  L  202.1 

MUDDAR,  f.  Hind,  rtwihir,  Skt. 
vuiiuidra;  Otlotropis  procera^  li.  Brown, 
N.O.  Atdepiadicdtf.  One  of  the  most 
•common  and  widt  ly  ditfuscti  ]ilaiit.s  in 
uuifiltivated  plaiua  throughout  India. 
In  Sind  the  bark  fibre  is  used  for 
lialters,  &c.,  and  experiment  haa  shown 
it  to  be  an  excellent  material  worth 
£40  a  Um  hi  England,  if  it  could  he 
anpplied  at  that  rate ;  but  the  cost  of 
collet  t ion  ha."?  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
utilisation.  The  seedB  are  imbedded 
in  a  silhy  floes,  used  to  stuff  pillows. 
This  also  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment for  textile  use,  but  as  yet 
without  prarticiil  succeas.  The  j>laut 
abounds  with  an  aerid  milky  juice 
which  the  Rajputs  are  said  to  employ 
for  infanticide.  {Funiab  Plants,)  The 
plant  is  ealled  Ak  in  Sind  and  through- 
out  N.  India. 

MUDDLE,  (0  This  word  is  only 
known  to  us  from  the  clever— perhaps 
too  clever — little  Inwk  quoted  l>elow. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  \k'  known, 
And  was  probably  a  misiipprt-henaion 
■of  budlee.  [Even  Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mrs.  Wyatt  are  unable  to  explain  this 
word.  The  former  doi's  udt  remember 
hearing  it.  Both  doubt  its  connection 
with  budlee.  Mrs.  Wyatt  sugg»'sts 
with  hesitation  Tamil  muder,  boiled 
rioe,"  nutdet-paUi^   the  cook-houae."] 

188S.7.— "Beridee  all  those  aeknowfodf  ed 

and  ostensible  attendants,  each  servant  has 
a  kind  of  muddle  or  double  of  hi.s  own,  who 
does  all  the  work  that  can  be  put  off  upon 
bim  without  being  found  out  by  bis  master 
uiiCtess.  **^^EiMtf$  from  JVivfrac,  88. 

"Thoy  nlw.iy.s  come  aiccjm^iunied 
by  their  Vakeels,  a  kind  of  tiecretanes,  or 

or  flappsH^— Mr  nwrtdlee  in 
2  P 


short ;  everybody  here  has  a  muddle,  hirii 
or  low."— /4«ew/h»  iMvi.  88. 

MUFTY,  8. 

a.  Ar.  Mnfi'i,  an  expounder  of 
the  Mahommedau  Law,  the  utterer 
of  the  fatxcA  (see  FDTWAH).  Properly 
til.'  Mnfii  is  above  the  Kdzi  who 
carries  out  the  judgment.  In  the 
18th  century,  and  including  Regulation 
IX.  of  1793,  which  gave  the  Oom])any's 
Courts  in  Beng;il  the  reorganization 
which  substantially  endured  till  1862, 
we  haire  frequent  mention  of  both 
0/i/;?V^  and  Mv^iu  as  authorized  ex- 
nounders  of  the  Mahommedan  Law  ; 
t)Ut^  though  Ka^.Ls  were  nominally 
maintained  in  the  Pronncial  Courts 
down  to  their  abolition  (1829-31X 
practically  the  duty  of  those  known 
as  became  limited  to  quite 
different  objects  and  the  designation 
of  the  Law-officer  who  gave  the  futwd 
in  our  District  Courts  was  Maulavi, 
The  title  Mufti  has  l>een  long  obsolete 
within  the  limits  of  British  adminis- 
tration, and  one  might  safely  say 
that  it  is  practically  imknown  to  any 
surviving  member  of  the  Indian  CSvu 
Service,  and  never  was  heard  in  India 
as  a  living  title  by  any  Englishman  now 
surviving.  (SeaOiAZEB,IiA,WmFFI08B^ 

b.  A  slang  phrase  in  the  army,  for 
'  plain  clothes.'  No  doubt  it  is  taken 
in  some  way  from  &,  but  the  transition 
is  a  little  obscure.  [It  was  perhaps 
originally  applied  to  the  attire  of 
dressing  -  gown,  smoking  -  cao,  and 
slippers,  which  was  like  the  Oriental 
dress  of  the  Afufti  who  was  familiar 
in  Europe  from  his  appearance  in 
M.oUeT9*B  B<mrg«oi$0€nimommt,  Ckm- 
pare  the  IVench  m  Pefcui.] 

1668.—  "  Pendant  la  tempeste  vno  femme 
Indlistani  mourut  sur  notre  bord  ;  vn 
Moufti  Pcrsan  de  la  Sccte  des  8oha^  (see 
8HEEAH)  assista  k  oette  denkie  eactrf mit^ 
luydonnante«peranoed*viieiMiIleiireT{eque 
colle-cy,  et  d'vn  Paradis,  <Ai  l*On  auroit  tout 
ce  que  Ton  pent  desirer ...  et  la  fit  ehaoger 
deSecto.  .  .  ,**'~D9  la  lkiuUaif4t-€htUt  td, 
1657,  p.  281. 

1674. — "  Resolve  to  make  a  present  to  the 
Govemora  of  Changulapot  MM  BUtaveram, 
old  friends  of  the  Corajxiny,  and  now  about 
to  to  Golcondah,  for  tho  marriage  of  the 
former  with  the  daughter  of  tho  King's  Mufti 
or  Churchman."— i\if(  St,  (i«o.  Comm., 
Ifaf«li28.  IniVM««MlM.,No.l.80. 
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1767.— "3d.  You  will  not  let  the  Causy 
or  Muf^  roceire  anything  from  the  tenants 
unlawfimy."  —  CoUedort'  JiutructioM^  in 
£01^,  611. 

1777.— "The  Cud  and  Muftis  now  de- 
lirer  in  the  foUowing  rsporti  od  tbo  ligbt  of 
inheritance  daimed  ^  lae  widow  and 

nephew  of  Shiibaz  Beg  Khnn.  .  :  "^Rfpnrt 
on  the  Paitna  (Jauu,  quoted  in  Utep/trii's 
Nmctmmt  mti  impef^  iL  167. 

1793.— "§  XXXVI.  Tlio  Cauriee  and 
MnfUs  of  the  provincial  Courts  of  Api>eal, 
■hall  abo  be  eaiudei  and  muftiea  of  the 
conrt«  of  dmiit  in  the  sereral  divisiona,  and 
.shall  not  be  remoTable,  except  on  proof  to 
the  fuitisfaction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  that  they  are  incapable,  or  have 
been  ^ilty  of  minooduBt.  .  .  Jt^.  JX. 
0/1793. 

[o.  1866.— 
«  TUnk'ft  fiKm  I  fear  the  daric  vider. 
Or  the  mafti'a  vengeful  arm  ? " 

Bon.  UauUiert  The  Vadi't  DangfU^r.] 

MT70G,  n.p.  Bcng.  Magh.  It  is 
imj)assihle  to  deviate  without  deteri- 
oration from  Wilson's  definition  of  this 
obaenre  name  :  "  A  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  natives  of  Arakan, 
particularly  those  boixlering  on  Bengal, 
ot  raaidliig  near  the  sea ;  the  people  of 
(Thittagong."  It  is  l)eside  tlu'  ([ucstion 
of  ita  origin  or  jiroper  application,  to 
say.  as  Wilson  goes  on  to  say,  on  the 
anuiority  of  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Artlmr) 
Phayre,  that  the  Arakanese  disclaim 
the  title,  and  restrict  it  to  a  class  held 
in  contempt,  vis.  the  deacendants  of 
Arakanese  settlers  on  the  frontier  of 
Bengal  by  Bengali  mothers.  The 
proper  names  of  foreign  nations  in 
any  language  do  not  leiiiiire  the 
sanction  of  the  nation  to  wiioni  they 
ure  applied,  and  are  oft^m  not  recog- 
nised Dj  the  latter.  German  is  not 
the  German  name  for  thf  Germans, 
nor  Welsh  the  Welsh  name  for  the 
Welsh,  nor  Hindu  (originally)  a  Hindu 
word,  nor  China  a  Chinese  word.  The 
origin  of  the  present  word  is  very 
obscure.  Sir  A.  Phayre  kindly 
fnmishea  na  with  this  note :  "  There 
i.s  good  reason  to  rondude  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  MagOy  the  name 
of  the  ruling  race  for  many  eentnries 
t&  Magadha  (modem  Behar).  The 
kings  of  Arakan  were  no  doubt  origin- 
ally of  this  race.  For  though  this  is 
not  distinctly  expreaaed  in  the  histories 
of  Arakan,  there  are  .several  legends  of 
Kings  from  Benares  reigning  in  that 
country,  and  one  regarding  a  Bithman 
who  marriea  a  natiTe  princaaa,  and 


whose  descendants  reign  for  a  long^ 
period.   I  say  this,  although  Buchanan 

appears  to  reject  the  theory  (see  Montg. 
AlariiHf  ii.  18  teqq.)"  The  passage  is> 
quoted  hdow. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mahoniniedan 
writers  sometimes  confound  Buddhists 
with  fire- worshippers,  and  it  seems 
poaaible  that  the  word  may  have  been 
Pers.  tnm/^  =  *  magus.'  [See  HUlry^ 
Tribes  and  Castes^  ii.  28  The 
Chittagong  Muggs  long  fumisned  the 
best  class  of  native  co<)Ks  in  Calcutta  ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  last  quota- 
tion below. 

1585.— '*TheMogen,  whidibeof  th«1dn|r* 

domof  Recon  (soo  ARAKAN)  and  Ramc  Ko 
stronger  than  the  King  of  Tipara  ;  so  tli.a 
Chatigara  or  Porto  Qrande  W-v-)  often 
under  the  King  of  Beooo."— Jt.  Fitckf  in 
Bakt.  ii.  889. 

c.  1590.— (In  a  country  adjoining  Pcguy 
"  there  are  mines  of  ruby  and  diamond  and 
gold  and  rilTsr  and  copper  and  petroleum 
and  Bulphur  and  (the  lord  if  tliat  country^ 
haa  war  with  the  tribe  of  Magh  iilKjut  the 
mines  ;  also  with  the  tribe  of  Tipam  tliere 
are  battles."— .41*  (orig.)  i.  888 ;  [ed.  JarrHi, 
ii.  120]. 

c.  1604.— " /)'/>rtf  of  thf  Magh  RdjYt.— 
This  ahort-aighted  BAjii  .  .  .  became  olat«d 
with  the  ezient  of  hia  twaronw  and  the 
number  of  his  elephants.  .  .  .  He  then 
openly  rebelled,  and  a.Hsembliug  an  army  at 
Suniirgiinw  luid  seigo  to  a  fort  in  that 
vicinity  . .  .  K^^  Mdn  Singh . . .  despatched 
a  force.  .  .  .  Theee  soon  brought  the  Xa^ 
K&ik  aiifl  rxH  his  forces  to  action  .  .  .  reeard- 
Icss  of  the  number  of  hia  boats  and  the 
strennrth  of  hi.s  ortiUary."— iadfOAilfaA,  la 
K/Ziot,  vi.  loy. 

1638._<>Submi)wion  of  Kaaak  BML  the 
Mag  MjHi  of  ('hittagODg."->^Wirf.Jlaiiik( 
Lahori,  in  do.  vii.  66. 

c.  1665.— '"These  many  yean  there  hare 
always  been  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ralnn  or 
Motf  (read  Mog)  some  J^orttMuese,  and  witli 
them  a  great  number  ot  Uioir  Christian 
Slares,  and  other  #V«afMM.  .  .  .  That  was 
the  refuge  of  the  Riin.awa7a  from  €ha^ 
Ceifan,  Cwht'n,  Maloffue  (see  MALACCA), 
and  all  tho»e  other  nlaces  which  the  I'ortu- 
gueaea  formerly  held  in  the  Indu.%."-m 
Brrnirr,  E.T.  p.' 53;  [ed.  ConsUihl^,  109]. 

1676.-  "  In  all  Bnufafa  this  King  fof 
Arakaf^)  i-^  known  by  no  other  name  but  tlia 
King  of  Mogue." — Tavfmier,  E.T.  i.  8. 

1752.—".  .  .  that  as  the  time  of  the 
Mugs  draws  nigh,  they  request  us  to  orfler 
the  piniiaoe  to  oe  with  them  by  the  end  of 
next  month.**— In  Xen^,  p.  87. 

c.  1810.  -"In  a  ]>aiior  written  by  Dr. 
Leyden,  that  gentleman  suppxwes  ,  .  .  that 
Magadha  ia  tm  ooontry  of  the  people  whom 
we  call  Mngga.  ...  The  term  Xnkg,  Uieoe 
people  aarared  me.  is  naTor  naad  by  anbar 
Uianartvaaor  hgrtba  Hfadoi^  aaaipt  vhM 
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■BMUng  th«  jMgoowanBonly  o«U«d  Hindii- 
aomi  hf  Earopmm.  .  .  Bmd^anan,  in 

Mo^i'^  Ifidia,  ii.  18. 

1811.— "Ifiici,  »  diiiy  And  duguiiiog 
people,  bnt  atroag  «id  tUlfa].  Tbaj  an 
aomewhat  of  the  Muayan  race."— iSb/vyM,  iii. 

IMft.— "That  ▼«g«tobl«  oony  waa  azoel* 
laaA.  Of  eooiaa  joor  oook  fa  a  Mvff  Y"— 

mraCFUB,  8.    Hind,  and  Mahr. 

magar  and  vi4ikar,  from  Skt.  moibfra 

*  a  sea-monster '  fsee  MACAREO).  The 
destructive  broad -snouted  cnKodile  of 
the  Ganges  and  other  Indian  riven, 
formerly  oalloci  (yorodilm  hijxn-catujt, 
now  ap|)areDtl^  subdivided  into  several 
florts  or  varietiea. 

1611.  — "Alagaters  or  Crocodiles  there 
called  Murgur  vuUrh.  .  .  ."—Ilnu-Livf,  in 
Furduu,  i.  4^.  Tbe  word  is  here  inteuded 
UttmagutwMttmmtuikkt  *aroaodila>lMi.' 

(1876.— See  under  NT7ZZEB.] 

1878.  —"  The  mnMnr  is  a  pom  pleb^  aad 
hb  ffeatnrsa  Btamp  Bin  as  low^hoim.  Hii 

nuinneni  are  coanie."— PA.  JtflMuoa,  In  My 
Indian  OanUn,  82-3. 

1879.  — "En  roata  I  killed  two  cnwodflaa ; 

they  arc  usually  called  alligat<in<,  but  that 
is  a  luisnoraer.  It  is  the  monger  .  .  .  these 
muggers  kill  a  good  many  jicople,  and  have 
a  playful  way  of  getting  under  a  boat,  and 
knocking  off  the  steersman  with  their  tails, 
and  then  swallowing  him  aftarwards."— 
Poiioi,  iSportj  Ac,  i.  168. 

1881.—"  Alligator  leather  attains  by  use  a 
baaotiful  gloss,  and  is  vary  diurabla  .  .  . 
aad  it  is  poesible  that  our  rirers  contain  a 
sufficient  number  <>f  the  two  varieties  of 
crocodile,  the  mnggar  and  the  gariai  (see 
CULTIAL)  for  the  taaneis  and  leather- 
dvsaan  at  Cawnpore  to  axpariaant  apon." 
'—JHcneer  Mail,  April  26. 

MTTGKJRABEE,  n.p.  Ar.  maghrabi, 

*  western.'  This  word,  applied  to 
western  Arabs,  or  MoofB  proper,  is, 
as  niipht  be  exjxv  ted,  imt  now  common 
in  India.  It  is  the  term  that  apnears 
in  the  Hayraddin  MogiabUn  of  Qum- 
tin  Duncard.  From  gharhy  the  root  of 
thifl  word,  the  Sjwniards  have  the 
province  of  Algarve,  and  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  have  garbin,  a  west 
wind.  [Tlie  nia^'ician  in  the  tale  of 
Alaeddiu  is  a  Idaghrabi,  and  to  this 
daj  in  Langnedoc  and  Qaaeony  Mavg- 
mby  is  used  as  a  tenn  of  cursing, 
(Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  x.  35,  379). 
Mnggerbee  is  used  for  a  coin  (see 
aUBBBRM 

1668. —  "The  proper  tongue  in  which 
Avioana  wrote  is  that  which  i.s  xwed  in  Svria 
and  llesopotamia  and  in  Persia  and  in 


Tartarr  (from  which  latter  Avioana  aanal 
and  this  tongue  they  call  Arabif:  and  that 
of  our  M(.*orH  they  call  Magara^,  as  much 
as  to  sav  Moorish  of  tbe  WeaU  .  .  ." — 
Omtiat  f.  19a. 

MULL,  s.  A  contraction  of  Mnlli- 
gatawny,  and  applied  as  a  distinctive 

sol)riquet  to  members  of  the  Service 
belonging  to  the  Ma<lras  Presidency, 
as  Bengal  people  are  called  Qui-hiB, 
and  Bombay  people  Ducta  or  Be- 
niChted. 

[1«37.  "Tho  Mulls  have  been  excited  alaa 
by  another  uecurronoo  .  .  .  affecting  rothar 
the  tradii^  than  fashionable  world. "—^MOfjc 
Journal,  December,  p.  251.] 

[1852. — ".  .  .  residents  of  Bengal,  Horn* 
bay,  and  Madras  are,  in  Eastern  jtarlance, 
designated  *  Qui  Hiea,'  '  Duck%'  and 
' Mulla.'"— JVbfo  and  Queri^,  1st  aar.  v. 
165.] 

I860.—"  It  jB  ana  darka  Londe,  and  thar 
dwallan  ya  Oimmeriam  whereof  spakath 

Homenu  IWta  in  his  Odytsfin,  and  to  tbya 
Dave  thei  clopen  Te»dtroin  or  '  ye  Bcnyghtad 
ffofkc.'  Bot  thai  dapen  hemsclvys  Mnllya 
from  MtUligaiemut  wh*^  ys  ane  of  thayr 
goddya  from  thai  ban  ysprong.**— fot. 
from  a  lately  dJaoofeied  HS.  «f  iSlir  JUU 

I  MauHtUiUU. 

MTTLLIGATAWNT,  s.  The  name 
of  this  well-known  sou]*  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  Tamil  mihtgu-tannlTy 
*  pepper- water  * ;  ahowing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  popular  l>elief  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  thia  excellent 
article  to  Madna,  wlience— and  not 
merely  from  the  complex  ion  acquired 
there — the  flobriqoet  of  tbe  preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

"  In  vain  our  hard  fate  wt-  n  jiiiie  ; 
In  vain  on  our  fortune  we  rail  ; 

On  UnUaghae-tawny  we  dine, 

OrOongaa,  in  Bangalore  Jail." 

Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Navy 
(one  of  Hydar's  Maonaia),  in 

Heton-Karr,  t.  IS. 

[1828.—  ...  in  a  bnusen  [X)t  wo.^  malngn 
taanif  a  hoi  vanftablo  soup,  made  chiefly 
from  pepper  and  capsicums." — BooU,  Jhft»> 
siotiM  m  Madnu,  2nd  ed.  249.] 

MTJLUDLIik  fl.    Hind,  maimal; 

Muslin, 

[c.  1590. -"Matanal,  per pieoa  ...  4  B." 
—if  la,  ad.  lUodbMnm,  t  Ml] 

1683.—"  Ye  said  Ellis  told  your  Petitioner 
that  he  would  not  take  500  Pieces  of  your 
Petitionar's  mnlmulls  nnlsm  your  Pati> 
tioner  gave  him  200  Rupa.  which  yoor 
Patitionar  being  poor  oould  not  do.**— 
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Petitiom  of  Rogoodee,  Weaver  of  Uugly,  in 
Utigm,  Limrf,  Ibnih  38;  (H«k.  Soe.  i.  78]. 

1705. — "  Malle-moUei  ot  autre  direrses 
•oriM  de  toiles  .  .  .  stinquerquM  et  les 
ImUm  MOO— Hum.*— ^wHtor,  78. 

MUNGHEEL,  MANJEEL,  s. 
This  word  is  proper  to  the  8.W.  coast ; 
HalavaL  manjU,  maHAtUf  from  Ski. 

m^tnaift.  It  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
hammock-litter  used  ou  that  coast  as 
a  rabatitute  for  palanldn  or  dooly.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  dandy 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  more  elaborate. 
CSorrea  describe!  oat  does  not  name  it 

1561. — .  .  He  earns  to  the  fketorv  in 

a  litter  whii  h  moii  carried  on  their  .shoulders. 
Theso  are  made  with  thick  canos,  boni  up- 
wards and  arched,  and  from  them  are 
suspended  some  clothes  half  a  fathom  in 
width,  and  a  fethom  and  a  half  In  length  ; 
and  at  the  extremities  pieces  of  woid  to 
siutaio  the  cluth  hatigiu^j:  from  the  ]>ole  ; 
and  npou  this  cloth  a  ru.'ittrosM  of  the  same 
siaeat  the  cloth  ...  the  whole  very  splendid, 
and  as  rich  as  the  ^ntlemen  .  .  .  may 
daflre." — Corrm,  Thrt-f  Voyage*,  kc,  p.  199. 

1811. — "  The  Inquisition  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  convent,  and  wo 
proceeded  thither  in  manJeel8."—BMAaiiaii, 
Xjhrittian  Jiaearcket,  2nd  ed.,  171. 

1819.— "Hnadieel,  a  kind  of  Htter  r«- 
semUine  a  Hen-cut  or  hammock,  hung  to  a 
long  polo,  with  h  moveable  cover  over  the 
whole,  to  keup  utT  the  sun  or  rain.  Six  men 
will  mn  with  one  from  on*  end  of  the  Malabar 
coast  to  tbe  oHier,  while  twelve  are  neoessory 
for  the  lightest  palanquin."—  M'rlsh,  ii.  142. 

1844.—"  Hnncheels,  with  iwles  complete. 
.  .  .  Poles,  Muncheel-,  .Spare."— yaii*««oii'« 

liomlxiti  Code,  Ordnance  yomenelaturt. 

1862.—*'  We  .  .  .  started  ...  in  Hun- 
diaeis  or  banraiocks,  slunt;  to  bamboos,  with 

a  f«hado  over  tliom.  an  i  i  arrii  d  liy  .-.ix  men, 
who  kept  up  unearthly  yells  tbe  whole  time." 
'•MtuMtm.Ptntttid  India,  858. 

c.  188«.  — "When  I  landed  at  Diu,  an 
officer  mot  me  with  a  Muncheel  for  my  use, 
vi/..  a  hammock  slung  to  a  pole,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  awning."— if. -(/ea.  M. 
Keatinfft. 

A  form  o{  this  word  is  used  at 
R<^union,  where  a  kind  of  ]>alankin  is 
called  "le  manchy."  It  gives  a  title 
to  one  of  Lecoute  de  Lisle's  Poems : 

c.  1858.— 

**  Sous  un  nua^e  frais  de  claire  moosselina 
Tons  lee  dimanohss  an  matin, 
Til  Teoaia  k  la  vUle  Ml  naailqr  de  rotitt, 
Pmt  las  rampea  de  la  ooHine.'* 

Vaachy. 

The  word  has  also  been  iutroduced 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Africa  in  the 
farms  Mocdfas  and  fMcMUo. 


1810. — .  .  tangos,  que  elles  chamdo 
muSHMMT— Annum  JiariUma$,  iiL  484. 

1R80.-  "The  Portugese  (in  Quilliman) 
seldom  even  think  of  walking  the  length  of 
their  own  street,  and  .  .  .  ^o  from  house  to 
house  in  a  sort  of  palangnin,  called  here  a 
nwwMWf^  (pronowwed  smmsbAi).  Tliis 
usually  consists  of  a  pole  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  natives,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  long  plank  of  wood,  and  upon 
that  is  fixed  an  old-fashioned-looking  choir, 
or  sometimes  two.  Then  there  is  an  awning 
over  the  tMp.  hiinir  iiH  round  with  curtains. 
Each  machilla  roijuircs  uU)ut  6  to  8  Injurers, 
who  are  all  dressed  alike  in  a  kind  of 
liTsry."— a  Journey  ia  J6,  j^frico,  by  M.  A. 
Pringle,  p.  89. 

MXJN(H)OSE,  s.  Tills  is  tlie  popu- 
lar Auglo-Iudiau  iiame  of  the  ludian 
ichneumons,  represented  in  the  South 

l>y  Manguda  Munrfos  (Elliot),  or  Hn- 
jxMf^  gruexi*  (Geotfroy)  of  naturalists, 
and  in  Bengal  by  Uerputes  malaecetuu. 
[Blanford  (Afammolui,  119  »rqf}.)  recog- 
nises eight  speric=,  the  "Common 
Indian  Muugoose  '  being  described  && 
Herpfjitet  miMi^.]  The  word  is  Tel  uffu, 
vin)iiiisu,  or  mmiglM.  In  Up|)er  India 
the  animal  is  called  newaly  neold,  or 
nyaui.  Jerdon  gives  mangu»  however 
as  a  Deccani  and  Mahr.  word  ;  [Platts 
f^ives  it  as  dialettic,  and  very  doubt- 
fully derives  it  from  Skt.  makshu^ 
'moving  quickly.'  In  Ar.  it  is  6tnf- 
'rtn?jt,  'daughter  of  the  hridefrronni.' in 
Egy]>tii«  or  katt  Fan! fin,  'I'liaraoh's 
cat  '  (J?ur<o«,  Ar.  Nights,  n.  ;i69]. 

1673.—".  .  .  a  Mongoose  is  akin  to  a 
Ferret.  .  .  .**— iVyar,  IIA. 

1681.  — "The  knowledge  of  these  antidotal 
herbs  they  have  learned  from  the  Moa&g- 
guti*,  a  kind  of  Feml.''— JTaec,  118. 

1685.  — "They  have  what  they  call  a 
Mangos,  creatures  something  different  from 
ferrets ;  these  bold  snakes  in  grsat  antipathy, 

and  if  they  once  discover  tnem  never  gi»e 
up  till  they  have  killed  them." — Rtb^^rt, 
f.M«. 

Blttteau  gives  the  following  as  a 

quotation  from  a  History  of  f>i//ow, 
tr.  from  Portuguese  into  French,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  170 1 ,  p.  153.  It  is  in 
fact  the  gist  of  UL  aneooote  in  Bibcyro. 

"There  are  persons  who  cherish  this 
animal  and  have  it  to  sleep  with  them, 
although  it  is  ill«tempared,  for  they  prefer 
to  bo  bitten  by  e  auuifBS  to  being  kUisd  by 
a  snake." 

1774.— **  He  (the  Dhanna  Baja  of  Bhoo- 

tan)  has  got  a  little  lap  dog  and  a  MQng;oei, 
which  he  is  very  fond  at."-~BogU'»  JAarfff 
iaMaMam'»Kbtt,V, 
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1790.  —  "  His  (Mr.  Okn'a)  ezMriments 
have  alao  esteblUMd  a  vary  «aiioi»  feet, 
Uiai  tha  icbneuuKm,  or  mnngooM,  which  la 
Yery  oonimon  in  this  country,  and  kills 
snakes  without  danger  to  itself,  docs  not 
ma  antidotoa  .  .  .  bat  that  the  poiaou  of 
snakes  is,  to  this  aoimal,  innooMiii  — ^Latter 
in  Coleh-otiket  Lift,  p,  40. 

1829.—"  II  VLongixM  animale  simile  ad 
una  donnola."-/W  io  A  ChAematit,  St. 
tUi  Viagg.  Itat,»  p.  m, 

MUNJEET,  8.  Hind,  tnaiuh,  Skt 
manjishtha;  a  dye-plant  {RMh  cordi- 
foUOf  L..  N.O.  Vinciumaeeae) ;  'Benml 
Ifadder.' 


MUNNEEPOEE,  n.p.  Proporly 
Manijmr;  a  quasi-iudepeudeut  State 
lying  between  the  Brituh  district  of 
Gachar  on  the  extreme  east  of  Bengal, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  late  kingdom 
of  Banna,  and  m  fact  including  a  part 
of  the  watershed  Ijetween  the  tributaries 
of  the  l^raliTiiajmtra  and  tho.s*^  of  the 
Irawadi.  Tlie  people  are  of  genuinely 
Indo-Chinese  and  Mongoloid  aspect, 
and  the  State,  .small  and  secluded  fvs  it 
iSi  has  had  its  turn  in  temp(»rary  con- 
qnest  and  domination,  like  almost  all 
the  States  of  Indo-Cliina  from  tlie 
borders  of  A.Hsim  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mekong.  Like  the  other  Indo-Chinese 
States,  too,  Manipilr  has  its  royal 
chronicle,  but  little  seems  to  have  been 

Sthered  from  it.  The  Rajas  and  jjcople 
ve,  for  a  period  which  seenus  un- 
certain, processed  Hindu  religion.  A 
di.sastrous  inva.sion   of    Maui  pur  Ijy 
Alompra,  founder  of  the  preisent  Bur- 
mese dynasty,  in  1760,  led  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  ni^otiations  with  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  the  conclusion 
d  a  trea^,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
body  of  British  st  poys  was  actually  de- 
spatched in  17G3,  but  eventually  re- 
turned   without   reaching  Manipur. 
After    this,   interoonrse  practically 
ceased   till   tlie   period   of  our  first 
Burmese  War  (1824-25),  when  the 
country  wu  overmn  by  the  Burmese, 
who  abo  entered  Cachar  ;  and  British 
troops,  joined  with  a  Manipurt  force, 
expelled  them.   Since  then  a  BritL^ 
officer  has  always  been  resident  at 
Manipur,  and  at  one  time  (o.  1838-41^ 
a  great  deal  of  lal)uur  was  expendea 
on  onening  a  road  between  Cachar 
and  Maninur.   [The  murder  of  Mr. 
Quinton,  Cnief-Commissioner  of  Assam, 
and  other  British  officers  at  Manipur, 
in  the  close  of  1890,  led  to  the  inflic- 


tion of  severe  punishment  on  the 
leaders  of  the  outbreak.  The  Maha- 
raja, whose  abdication  led  to  this 
tragedy,  died  in  Calcutta  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  State  is  now  under 
British  management  during  the  min- 
ority of  his  suecessor.J 

This  State  'has  l>een  called  by  a 
variety  of  names.  Thus,  in  BenneU's 
Mtmwr  and  maps  of  India  it  bears 
the  name  of  Meckley.  In  Symes's 
Narrative^  and  in  maps  of  that  period, 
it  is  Oassay  ;  names,  l>oth  of  which 
have  long  disappeared  from  modon 
maps.  Meckley  represents  the  name 
(Mukli by  which  the  country  w.is 
known  in  Assam ;  Mogli  (apparently 
a  form  of  thv.  same)  was  the  name  in 
Cachar  ;  Ka-s^  or  Ka-the  (according  to 
the  Ave  prontmciation)  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  to  tibe  Shans  or 
Burmese. 

1755. — "I  have  carried  my  Arms  to  tho 
coHjinr*  of  China  ...  on  the  other  quarter 
I  have  reducud  to  my  subjection  the  m.njor 
i>4irt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cassay;  whose 
Heir  I  have  taken  captive,  see  there  he  sits 
behind  you.  .  .  ."-  Speech  of  Alompra  to 
('a fit.  Baler  at  Moituhahnf.  JJaln/muU,  Or. 
R'l>.  i.  l.'')2. 

1759.— "  Gsasay,  which  .  .  .  lies  to  the 
N.  Westward  of  AVA.  is  a  Country,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  hitherto  unhcani  of  in 
Europe.  .  .  ."—LeUer.  dd.  22  June  1759. 
in  im.  116. 

[1702.  —  "...  the  PrcNidont  sont  the 
Bojird  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Verelat  at  Chittagong,  containing  an 
invitation  which  had  been  mndo  to  him  and 
his  Council  by  the  Rajah  of  Meckley  to 
as.<?ist  him  in  obtaining  redress  .  .  .  from 
the  Burmas.  .  ,  —  Letter,  iu  Wheeler, 
JSarfy  Bteordi,  291.] 

17fi3.— "Meckley  is  a  Hilly  ''oimfry. 
and  is  bounded  on  the  North,  South,  aiid 
West  by  laige  tracts  of  OoeUe  JUomitaint, 
which  prevent  any  interooorw  with  tho 
coantries  beyond  them ;  and  on  the  East  * 
liy  the  Bnrarap<K>ta  (sec  BURRAM- 
POOTER)  ;  beyond  the  HillM,  to  the  North 
liy  Asain  and  /Wwy  ;  to  tho  West  Caahar  ; 
to  the  South  and  Eaist  the  Bdrmah  Country-, 
which  Has  between  Meckley  and  (liina.  .  .  . 
Tho  BuramjHxita  is  said  to  divide,  8f>nie- 
where  to  tho  north  of  I'(kj)\(j,  into  two  larpo 
branches,  one  of  which  pa-s-ses  through 
ASAM,  and  down  by  the  way  of  Dacoa^  the 
other  through  PooNO  into  the  Burma 
Country."— -I rr/.  of  Med  fr;/,  by  Snrhfr 
Uosieeii,  in  LkUrtpnpU't  Or.  Rep.y  ii.  477  ■•i7b. 

„      "...  there  is  about  smm  days 

plain  count)!/  between  Moseypoor  and 
Borampoota,  after  crosiiing  which,  about 


*  Here  the  Krmdwen  B.  lareprdsd  aia  bmach 
6ftiieBrahiiia|Nitnu  fleeftarttMron. 
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teven  davs^  JtmgU  and  UiU*^  to  the  in- 
habit«d  bofdtr  ci  fh*  Bannah  eouatrj."— 

Jhid,  481. 

1798.  — .  .  The  firat  ridgo  of  mountains 
towards  ^ibct  and  Boutun,  forms  the  limit 
of  tbe  lurrej  to  the  north ;  to  which  I  may 
now  add,  that  the  warrej*  extend  no  farther 
eastward,  than  the  frontiers  of  Assam  and 
Heckle^.  .  .  .  The  s{nu:u  between  Bongul 
and  China,  \»  oocupi«Kl  by  the  jjrovince  of 
MMUiV  and  other  diatricta,  aubject  to  the 
King  of  Bumah,  or  Avn.  .  .  r'^Re$maV$ 
Memoir,  295. 

1799.  ~(Beferring to  1757).  "Elated  with 
saooeH  Alompra  returned  to  Moobhaboo, 

now  the  seat  of  imi>orial  tTovomment.  After 
Horac  months  .  .  .  betook  \ip  amis  against 
the  Cassayers.  .  .  .  Having  landed  his 
troops,  he  was  preparing  to  advance  to 
Mnimepoonu  the  capital  of  Caiaay,  when 
information  arrived  tnat  the  Pegiiers  had 
revolted.  .  .  ." — Symes,  Narrative,  41-42. 

M  **A11  the  truu])tir9  in  tiie  King'a 
eenrioe  are  natives  of  Caasay,  who  are 

mttoh  better  horsemen  than  the  Binnana." 

—J bid.  318. 

1819.— "Beyond  the  point  of  Nesraslia 
(see  NEQBAI8),  as  faraa  Axen  (see  A8BJJE), 

and  even  further,  there  is  a  ?<inall  rim  in  of 
mountains  that  divides  Aracan  and  Caas^ 
from  tho  Bnmme. .  •  .**— aShnpsnwrnet  p.8S. 

1827.— "The extOMive area  of  tho  Burraan 
territory  is  inhabited  by  many  distinct 
nations  or  tribe^  of  wh(Un  I  have  heard 
not  1mm  than  dghteen  onnmerated.  Th9 
noet  eonaMerable  of  theee  are  the  proiior 
Burmans,  the  I'opuans  or  Tnlains,  the 
bhans  or  people  of  Lao,  the  Caasay,  or 
more  correctly  Kathtf.  .  .  .**— OhnTHnT* 
Journal,  872. 

1855.— "The  weaving  of  these  silks  .  .  . 
g^ves  emplo;^mont  to  a  luiTge  Ixxiy  of  tho 
ptqpnilatioa  in  the  suburbs  and  villages 
roand  the  capital,  especially  to  the  MuubI- 
poorians,  or  Kaftlii,  aa  they  are  called  by 

the  Burmese. 

"These  people,  tho  descendants  of  un- 
fortunates who  were  carried  off  in  droves 
from  their  oonntry  by  the  Burmans  in  the 
time  of  King  Mentaragyi  and  his  prede- 
cessors, form  a  very  great  proportion  .  .  . 
of  the  inotrojK)litun  ixjpulation,  and  they 
are  largely  diffused  in  nearly  all  tho  dis- 
triots  of  Central  Borma.  .  .  .  Whatever 
work  is  in  hand  for  the  King  or  for  any  of 
tlio  chief  men  near  the  capital,  these  people 
supply  the  lalwuring  hands  ;  if  boats  have 
to  be  manned  they  furnish  the  rowers ;  and 
whilst  engaged  on  such  tasks  any  renrane- 
mtion  they  may  receive  is  very  scanty  and 
uncertain."-   Ynlt,  ^IisAtun  to  Ava,  16i}-154. 

MUNSUBDAE.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
imnn^ilxldrf  'the  holder  of  office  or 
dignity '  (Ar.  manmb).  The  term  was 
used  to  indicate  qiiasi-feudal  dejiendenta 
of  tlie  Mogul  Government  who  had 
territory  a&signed  to  them,  on  condition 
of  their  fttpplying  a  cerUm  number  ct 


horse,  1000  or  more.  In  uiany 
eases  the  title  was  bnt  nominal,  and 

often  it  was  assumed  without  warrant. 
[Mr.  Irvine  discuases  the  (question,  at 
length  and  represents  monaiifr  by  '*tlift 
word  'ronl^'as  its  object  was  to  settle 

precedence  and  fix  pradation  of  pay  ; 
it  did  not  nece.ssarilv  ""1*^^ 
exercise  of  any  particular  office,  and 
meant  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  holder  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Suite,  and  bound  in  return  to  yield 
certain  services  when  called  upon.* 
(J.R.A.S.,  July  1896,  pp.  510  geqq.)] 

[1617.—" .  .  .  slew  one  of  them  and 
twelve  Haaaeipdaxes.''— 9*.  Jtue,  Hak. 

Soc.  ii.  417  ;  in  ii.  461,  "  Mancipdaries." 

il623.  —  " .  .  .  certain  Officers  of  the 
ittia,  whom  they  call  HananbdAr.**— P. 

della  Valh,  Hak.  Sch-.  i.  97-] 

0.1665. — "Maasebdars  are  Cavaliers  of 
MtMmb,  which  is  particular  and  honourable 
Pay  ;  not  .^u)  great  indeed  as  that  of  the 
Omruhs  .  .  .  thov  V>cing  esteemed  as  little 
(hnnikit,  and  of  the  rank  of  those,  that  are 
advanced  to  that  dignity."— lJ<r»»«r,  E.T. 
p.  67  ;  [ed.  OmuteUr,  215]. 

1673.— "Mnnmbdan  or  petty 

— Fryer^  196. 

1768.— . .  aiWM«*d»or 
of  eOOO  hofee."— Onu^  od.  1808,  iL  278. 

MUNTBA,  8.  Skt  m«ilra»  'a  text 
of  the  Vedas ;  a  magical  f ormnla.' 

lf)T2.— ".  .  .  Trata  da  causa  primeira, 
R^undo  OS  livros  que  torn,  chamadoe 
Terum  llandra  mole  (mantra-m^a,  mite 
'text').— C'wK/o,  Dec.  V.  liv.  vi.  cap.  3. 

1776._"  Kantlir— a  text  of  the  bhaster." 
—Hmthtd,  Code,  p.  17. 

1817.    "...  ho  ii  said  t/i  have  found  the 

5 real  mantra,  spell  or  talisman."  —  MiU^ 
litt.  U.  149. 

MUNTEEE,  8.  Skt  MarUri.  A 
minister  or  high  ollioial.  The  word  ia 
esiiecially  riMcrtcd  in  old  Hindu  States, 
and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Malay 
States  which  derive  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  India.  It  is  the 
word  which  the  Portuguese  made  into 
mandarin  (({.v.). 

1810.— "When  the  Oourt  waa  fall»  and 

Ihmhiin,  the  son  of  Candu  the  merchant, 
was  near  the  throne,  the  Itaja  entered.  .  .  . 
But  as  soon  jus  the  llajah  seated  himself,  the 
amntrtia  and  high  ofl&oers  of  state  arrayed 
themselrea  aecormng  to  their  lank.**— In  a 
Malay's  account  of  f»ovcmroent  Hou-^c  nt 
Calcutta,  transl.  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  Marui 
Oiulom,  p.  200. 

[1811.— "Mantri."  SeeunderORANKAY. 

[1829.— "  The  Maatria  of  Mewar  prefer 
eslalaa  to  paoaalaiy  stipend,  wfai«h  gbia 
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CUeotta  njprinti  1. 150.] 

MUNZIL,  8.  Ar.  mafMO, 'desoend. 

iiig  or  alighting,'  hence  the  halting 
})lace  of  a  stage  or  march,  a  day^ 

»lage. 

W86.  —  "We  were  not  able  to  reach 
Obdeen-deon  (yo  usual  Menzill)  but  \a.y  at 
a  sorry  CaravaiL  8mi."—IIedgei,  Ihani, 
July  SO;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  208.  In  i.  2ll, 
SMHUtUl]. 

n.p.,  properly  MddUU. 
A  port  and  city  of  N.E.  Ani1)ia  ;  for  a 
long  titiie  the  capital  of  'Oiuou.  (See 
IHAUM.) 

[1660.— "The  Governor  of  the  city  was 
(^liuh-Navaxe^kan  .  .  .  (lusLenrifd  fmm  tho 
ancient  Priooeiof  Maobafee.  . .  .'  —JiemuTt 
«d.  OtNutaftl^  78.] 

im-^HoMtok.'*  BeennderlllAOM. 

MUSIO.  There  is  nomatter  in  which 

tlu*  sentiments  of  the  |H;ople  of  India 
<lifrfr  more  from  those  of  Englishmen 
than  on  thai  of  miisic,  and  curiously 
enough  the  one  kind  of  Western  mnnc 
which  tlu'V  apt)re('iatt%  and  st'oni  to 
enjoy,  is  that  of  the  bagpi^Mi.  This  is 
testified  hyCaptainMunro  in  the  passage 
<juoted  Wlow  ;  but  it  was  also  shown 
uuring  Lord  Canning's  visit  to  L?»hore 
in  1860,  in  u  manner  wlii(  h  dwells  in 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  present 
writers.  Tlie  escort  consisted  of  part 
of  a  Highland  raiment.  A  venerahle 
Sikh  chief  who  newd  the  pipes  ex- 
claimed :  '  That  is  indeed  music !  it 
is  like  that  which  we  he;ir  of  in 
ancient  story,  whicli  was  so  exquisite 
that  the  hearers  became  insmrihle 

1780. — "The  liacrjiipe  apfwArs  also  to  be  n 
favourito  instruiuunt  iiinuiij^  tho  natives. 
They  have  no  tnsto  indeed  for  any  other 
kind  of  muric,  and  they  would  much  rather 
listen  to  this  instninMat  a  wiwle  dey  ttian 
to  an  orauk  for  ten  ninntw."— ivitiiiwV 

MUSK,  s.  We  get  this  word  from 
the  Lat.  vnuchuSf  Greek  n6<rxot,  and 
the  latter  must  have  been  got,  prol>ably 
through  Persian,  from  the  Skt.  muslika, 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  rendered 
in  the  old  English  phrase  'a  cod  of 
musk.'  The  oldest  known  European 
mention  of  the  article  is  that  wnich 
we  give  from  St.  Jerome;  the  oldest 
medocal  prescription  is  in  a  work  of 
Acting  of  Anuda  (c  640),  In  tlM 


quotation  from  Cosmas  the  word  used 
is/t^rxot,  and  kcudari  is  a  Skt.  name, 
still,  according  to  Rtnde,  applied  to 
the  musk-deer  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
transfer  of  the  name  to  (or  mm)  the 
article  called  by  the  Greeks  cMi^lpMv, 
which  is  an  analogous  product  of  the 
beaver,  is  curious.  Tne  Musk-deer 
(Moschvu  mo9chifer\u^  L.)  is  fonnd 
throughout  the  Tfiinulaya  at  elevations 
rarely  (in  summer)  below  8000  feet, 
and  extends  east  to  the  borders  of 
Siechuen,  and  umrth  to  Siberia. 

c.  390. — "Odoris  autem  mia vitas,  et  diversa 
thymiamata,  et  auiomum,  et  cyphi,  oenanthe, 
mnseoB,  et  peregriiii  muris  pellicula,  quoa 
diMolutiB  at  amatoriboa  ooaveniat,  nemo 
nifli  diflntatoB  ns^t."— A.  Jmmt,  in  lib* 
Secund.  adv,  /owwiVmeiii,  ed.  VMBUfm,  li. 
col.  337. 

o.  545.— "This  little  animal  is  the  Mndk 

(|i6<rxot}>  Tho  nativoH  mil  it  in  their  own 
tongue  Ka<TTovpi,  They  hunt  it  and  .shoot 
it,  and  binding  tight  tho  bliHxl  colloctcd 
abcwt  the  oavM  they  cut  this  off,  and  this 
is  the  tweet  Hnelliiig  part  of  ft,  and  what 

we  call  rnuak."    Cosnuis  Iii(iirnp/'-".i'':t,  Bk.  zi. 

["Mnske  commeth  from  Tartaria.  .  .  . 
There  in  a  certaine  beast  in  Tartaria,  which 
is  wildo  and  big  as  a  wolfe,  whioh  bMUit  they 
j  take  aliue,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  smaU 
stane.H  yt  his  blood  may  be  sjircad  through 
his  whole  bo<ly,  then  they  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  take  out  all  the  bonos,  and  beat  the 
floiih  with  the  blood  in  a  mortar  Tenr  amsL 
and  dry  it,  and  make  puraes  to  pat  it  in  Of 
the  skin,  and  these  bo  the  Cods  of  MosfeS.'*— 
Caemr  Frtdrrick,  in  Hakl,  iL  372.] 

1673.— "Musk.  It  fa  bert  to  bay  it  in 

the  C<xl  .  .  .  that  which  openeth  with  a 
bright  Motk  colour  is  best."— /ry<T,  212. 

MTTSK-BAT,  s.  The  ponular  name 
of  the  Sorex  caenUaceiis,  J enion,  [Groci- 
dura  caeruUa^  Blanfordi,  an  animal 
having  much  the  figure  of  the  common 
shrew,  but  nearly  as  large  as  a  snmll 
brown  rat.  It  diffuses  a  strong  muskj 
odour,  so  penetrative  that  it  is 
conimojily  a.'^sert^d  to  affect  bottled 
beer  l>y  running  over  the  bottles  in  a 
cellar.  As  Jerdon  judiciously  obeerves, 
it  is  nuirli  niitre  prol«iV)le  that  the 
corks  have  been  affected  before  being 
used  in  bottling ;  [and  Blanford 
(Mammalia,  887)  writes  that  "the 
alisurd  story  ...  is  less  credited  in 
India  than  it  formerly  was,  owing  to 
the  discovery  that  liqnon  bottled  in 
Europe  and  exptjrt^d  to  India  are  not 
liable  to  be  taint>ed."]  When  the 
female  is  in  heat  she  is  often  seen  to 
be  faUowed  by  a  string  of  males 
giving  out  the  odour  atioiij^y.  Oul 
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this  be  the  mut  pereffrinus  meutioned 
hf  Si.  Jerome  (see  MUBXX  m 

Vincenzo  supposes  ? 

c.  1690. — "Here  (in  Tooman  Bckhrad,  n. 
of  Kabul  R.)  are  also  mice  that  have  a  fine 
ainiky  scent."  -  A  n^m,  by  QlaiwiM  (1800) 
ii.  166  \  [ed.  Jarrttt^u.  406J. 

[1596.— "Thejr  are  called  aweet  smening 
BAttea,  for  tliL  V  have  a  .«<niell  as  if  tliev  wore 
fuUof  Mnake. "— /.tiucAoten,  Hak.  £>oc.i.303.] 

1668.— >"Lea  rata  dinda  lent  da  danx 
sortea.  ...  La  detixicsmc  esjK.'ct'  It-^ 
Portupais  n{)|)<3llont  rhfioso  ou  odnriferant 
est  lie  la  lignrc  d'vn  furet"(a  ferret),  "  mai.'« 
eztreinement  petit,  aa  monaura  eat  vaao' 
name.  LorHqu'i)  entra  an  vna  ehambira  Too 
la  aaot  incontinent,  et  Ton  I'entend  crier 
bik,  krit,  krik.  "  '  Df  la  Bt<HUayt-U-(Jouz, 
od.  1657,  p.  2o6.  I  may  note  on  this 
that  Jerdon  .says  of  the  ixntx  mvrinva, — 
the  laree  ino«k-rat  of  CSiina,  Buraia,  and 
the  Malay  countries,  extendinp  into  Lower 
Bengal  and  Southern  India,  c.st>t;cially  the 
Malabar  cojLst,  where  it  i.s  sain  to  he  the 
oomtnon  apeciea  (therafore  probably  that 
known  to  oar  anthory,— that  the  bite  is 
eonsidered  venomotis  by  the  natives 
mal*,  p.  64),  [a  belief  for  which,  aooording 
to  Blanford  (/.c.  886),  there  ia  no  founda- 
tion]. 

1672. — P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  ^>eakini;  of  his 
first  aojuaintjinco  with  this  animal  1*7  tattu 
del  muscv),  which  occurred  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Sarat,  says  with  simplicity  (ur 
maUgnityt):  "I  was  astonished  to  perceive 
an  odoor  ao  frofn^t*  in  the  ricinity  of 
those  most  relipous  F'athcrs,  with  whom  I 
was  at  the  moment  in  conversation."  — 
VitiffffiB,  p.  885. 

16>S1.  —  "This  country  has  its  vermin 
They  have  a  sort  of  liat.n  they  call  Muflk- 
rata,  because  they  smell  .strong  of  rau.sk. 
These  the  inhabitanta  do  not  eat  of,  but 
of  all  other  sorts  of  Rata  they  do.*'— Jinox, 
p.  31. 

1789. ~H.  Monro  in  his  NamUir*  (p.  34) 
abanrdly  enough  Menti6ei  this  animal  with 

the  Bandicoot.  '|.v. 

1813.— See  Fwbtt,  Or.  Mem.  i.  42 ;  12ud. 
ad.  1.26]. 

MUSUN,  a.  There  &k<-\\\&  to  be  uo 
doubt  that  this  word  is  derived  from 

M(xsul  (Mau.s;il  or  Muusil)  r»n  tlu* 
Tigris,+  and  it  1i;ls  l)«en  fniin  an  old 
date  the  nnnm  of  a  texture,  but  a]i- 
puently  not  always  that  of  thi>  thm 
senii-traii.<!]>;irent  tisstio  to  whirh  \v<' 
now  apply  it.  Do/y  (]>.  323)  says  that 
the  Arabs  employ  manxili  in  the  same 

•  ".sV'f/ni-a   (I'vciin'    lanU   tr&|{Tatija."  The 


ScuU  liitutn  iA  lAtiKli»-<!  nt  tor  "^eaUaiB"a 
but  liTP  111'-  Italian  h<  t>  i  n  <iiif  I 

t  We  havf  si*«mi,  Imwrvcr,  (iOHii'« hi-ri-  an  iii- 
mniouH  siijOji-Htinii  th.'il  the  woni  really  cariio 
from  Miii$<Jni  (the  roinitr>  alKjiit  Ma!«iili|MtAin, 
aocofdiug  to  Ptolemy),  wbii-h  cvni  in  sucieiit 
"  *■  1  tot  baa  oetten  taxtons. 


sense  as  our  word,  quoting  the  Arabian 
NiyhU  (MacnagliU'n'.s  ed.,  i.  176,  and 
ii.  159),  in  both  of  which  the  word 
indicates  the  material  of  a  Jine  turban. 
[Burton  <i.  Sll)  translates  •Moaul 
.stuff,'  and  says  it  may  mean  either  oi 
'Mosul  fashion,'  or  muslin.]  The 
quotation  from  Ives,  as  well  as  thai^ 
from  Marco  Folo,  seeniB  to  apply  to  a 
different  texture  horn  wbat  we  eall 
muslin. 

1298.— "All  the  cloths  of  gold  and  silk 
that  are  called  Moaolina  are  made  in  thia 
ooontnr  (Mauaul)."  —  iforco  i^ofo,  Bk.  i. 
ehap.  o. 

c.  1544. — AliiitUKofi  est  regio  in  Meao* 
potamia,  in  qua  texuutur  telao  ex  bombyce 
▼aide  pnlehrae,  qnae  apud  Syroa  et  Aeg^yp- 

tios  et  apud  mcrcatores  \  cnctos  apjiel- 
lantur  mUBaoli,  ex  hoc  re^^ionis  nomine.  Kt 
principo.s  Acgyptii  et  Syri,  tcmimre  aostati-s 
.sedentes  in  loco  honoreoiliori  induunt  vestea 
I  ex  hujuxmodi  miuaoli.'*  —  Attdrme  BeUu- 
ufH.ils,  .Nralnronini  nominum  qnae  in  libris 
Avictnnui  ^i>a^:^inl  legebantur  1  ntrrprrtado. 

1578.  —  :  .  vou  have  all  .sort.s  of 
C'otton-workti,  Handkerchiefs,  long  Fillata, 
Girdles  .  .  .  and  other  sorts,  by  the  Xra> 

Iriam  culled  Moasellini  (after  the  Country 
Miifitod,  from  whence  they  are  brought, 
which  is  situated  in  Mcsofiotaniia),  by  na 
Muslin."— p.  84. 

c.  1.'>S0.  — "For  the  rest  the  said  Agiani 
(mis])rint  for  Bagnam,  Banyans)  wear 
clothes  of  white  auaaolo  or  mm  (!) ;  having 
their  garments  very  long  and  orosacd  orer 

the  breast." — (liupam  Bonn,  f.  83fc. 

1673.  —  "  Le  drap  qu'on  aatend  sur  lea 
matelaa  aet  d'nne  taDM  ausy  6ne  que  da 

la  mousoeline."— App.  to  Jwmal  d'Ant, 

OaHand,  ii.  IdS. 

1686.—"  I  have  been  told  by  sareral,  that 
muacelin  (so  much  in  u^e  here  for  (-mv  it^) 
and  Calligo  (\),  and  the  most  of  the  Indian 
linen><,  are  made  of  nettles,  and  1  see  not 
the  least  improbability  but  that  they  may 
bo  made  of  the  fibres  of  thorn."— />r.  HoMt 
sioanr  to  Mr.  Rav,  in  Rojf  ComtpoHdtmeft 
1848,  p.  163. 

c.  1760.— "niis  citv  {Mo«*ul)8  maaofae* 
turo  is  MusaoUa  [read  Moasolen]  (a  cotton 
eloth)  which  they  make  very  strong  and 
)>retty  tine,  and  sell  for  the  Kun>]>ean  and 
other  markets."— /cef,  Koyc^,  p.  324. 

MUSNUD,         H.— Ar.  mtujiady, 

from  root  stiuad,  'he  haned  or  I'eated 
n\K>n  it.'  The  laijje  cu.shion,  «Scc.,  U8e<l 
by  native  Princes  in  India,  in  place  of 
a  throne. 

1752.  "  Sulabat  jing  .  .  .  went  thr  .iit:!v 
the  ceremony  of  .Mtting  on  the  muuiud<>r 
throno. '"—Orwr,  od.  1803,  i.  2^0, 

1757.  — "On  the  29th  the  Colonel  want  to 
the  Soubah's  Palace,  and  in  the  pieaano^ 
ef  all  the  Rajaha  and  graat  man  of  IM  oowrt^ 
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led  him  to  the  Hnsland.  .  .  ."—R^dtgioM 
btf  Lute  Scrafton,  B$q.,  ed.  1770,  p.  98. 

1803.— "The  Pcshwah  nrrivvd  ]rMt«rdav, 
and  is  to  be  seated  on  the  mmimL"—A, 
WaieiUn,  in  ITtmro'i  Li/f,  i.  843. 

1809.—  "In  it  was  a  muanud,  with  a 
carpeti  «ad  a  little  on  one  side  were  chairs 
on  a  white  doth.'*— £<l.  KolmlM,  i.  848. 

1824.— "They  spread  fresh  oarpeta,  ami 
prepared  the  royal  mimind,  covering  it 
with  a  magnifleent  AkwI.**— J/ajji  Baba,  od. 
1835,  p.  14-2. 

1827.— "The  Priaoe  Tippoo  had  scarcely 
dismounted  from  Us  elephant,  and  oeoapied 
the  mnannd,  or  thrt>no  of  ciishiooa." — Sir 
IV.  Seotl,  Suryeon's  JhivijhtfT,  ch.  xiv. 

MUSSALLA,  P.— H.  (with 

change  of  seiise  from  Ar.  mamli^i,  pi. 
of  ma^a)  'mftteriala,  ingredients,' 
lit.  'things  for  the  good  of,  or  things 
or  atl'airs  conducive  to  good.'  Though 
sometimes  used  for  the  ingredients  of 
any  mixtoxe,  e.g.  to  form  a  cement,  the 
most  usual  application  is  to  spict's, 
curr^-stufl's  ana  the  like.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  very  gallant  OoTemor- 
Ot'Tii-ral  that  he  had  found  it  very 
tolerahlf,  on  a  shar])  hut  hrief  <;uii- 
jmign,  to  "rough  it  on  chuprassies 
and  mussaulchees  '  ('i<i.v.X  meaning 
chupattiet  and  muuaUa, 

1780. — "A  dase  of  marsall,  or  pnigataTe 
Bpicee.**— JfMioo,  Jfarrativt,  85. 

1809.—"  Xi  the  nest  hat  the  woman  was 
grinding  miwila  or  curry-stuff  on  a  flat 
smooth  stone  with  another  shaped  like  a 
rolling  pin/'— ifena  Gmham,  20. 

MUSSAUL,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
mtuk*aly  *a  toreh.'  It  is  usually  made 
of  rags  wrapt  round  a  rod,  and  fL'<i  at 
intervals  with  oil  from  au  earthen 
pot. 

0.1407.— "Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 

night  they  saw  the  Sultnn'.s  camp  upjimarh- 
ing,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
maahal."— ^Wanustf,     N,  4s  Bxtt,  xir. 

Ft.  i.  153. 

1673. — "Tho  Ihilies*  inarch  like  Furies 
with  their  lighte<l  mussals  in  their  hands, 
they  are  Poto  tilled  with  Oyl  in  an  Iron 
Hoop  like  oar  Beaoona,  and  set  on  fire  by 
•linking  ngt.'*— Fryer,  .33. 

1706.—'*.  .  .  flambeaus  qu'ils  appellent 
Waasallee  "—Luiaier,  89. 

1800.— "Thc^o  MoMal  or  Knk<bc9s.**— 

Li,  Fo/ea^ta,  i.  17. 

•  DtM,  s  toreb-brarer.  Thus  Baber :  ••  If  the 
emperar  or  ehi«r  nobiUtjr  (in  India)  at  nnv  time 
have  occaaion  for  a  liglit  by  iii«lit,  tln-s.  "  lilihy 
DeutUa  bring  in  thfir  lamps,  which  Ihfv  carry  uji 
to  their  master,  and  stand  hoidiiig  it  close  tnr  his 
aWe"— Aikw.m 


,1810.— "The  Mosanl,  or  flambeau,  oon- 
liatsof  old  nigs,wrapi>ed  very  closely  round 
a  smaD  atiek.'^—  iri/Ztasucm.  V.  M.  i.  219. 

[1818. — **  These  nootnmal  proceariona  il* 
Innnined  by  many  hundred  rtfi— or 

torches,  illustrate  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  .  .  ."—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
ii.  274. 

[18f>7.  — "  N'far  him  was  fiiiother  Hindoo 
.  .  .  hu  is  called  a  Mussal  :  jukI  thu  lumps 
and  lights  arc  his  special  dciuirtmont." — 
Lady  I'aUiaHd,  Chowfhow,  2nd  ed.  i.  85.] 

BUTSSAUIiOHEB,  s.   Hind,  fwuh*- 

alrh'i  from  maah'al  (.see  MtJSSAtTL), 
with  tlie  Turki.sli  tenuiu;itiou  chl^ 
generally  implying  an  .igeut.  [In  tlie 
Arabian  Nights  {Burtoji^  i.  239)  al- 
vuisfui^ill  is  the  executioner.]  Tlue 
word  proj)erly  means  a  link-hoy,  and 
was  formerly  familiar  in  tliat  sense  as 
the  ej)illiet  of  the  i^erson  who  ran 
alongside  of  a  palankin  on  a  night 
journey,  bearing  a  mussauL  **In 
CViitial  hidiii  it  is  the  SfHicial  duty  of 
the  liarlHir  (ri<fJ)  to  carry  the  torch  ; 
hence  udl  i  oniuiunIy  =  ' torch- hearer  "* 
{M.'Geu.  Keatinge)*  The  word  (or 
<niiHtinies  in  the  corrujit  form  milS- 
saulj  is  however  still  more  frequent  aa 
appbed  to  a  htimble  domestic,  whois 
duty  was  foniMrly  of  a  like  kind,  as 
may  hp  seen  in  tho  (Hiotation  from 
Ld.  Valeiitia,  hut  who  now  looks  after 
Innim  and  washes  dishes,  &c,  in  old 
English  phrase  *a  scullion.' 

I»n0.  "He  always  had  in  service  .'iOO 
Maasalgees.     /'</icy<,  in  I'urdion,  i.  432. 

1662.— < In  Asam)  "they  fix  the  bead  of 

the  corpse  riffidly  with  ixiKs.  and  put  a  lamp 
with  plenty  of  oil,  and  ;i  mash  alchi  [torch- 
bearer]  alive  into  the  vault,  to  look  iiftcr 
the  \tmv:' —  ShihdbudMn  TAliih,  tr.  by 
Blockmann,  in  J.A.S.B.  xli.  Pt  L  82. 

[16t55.  —  "  Tliey  (flambeaux)  merely  con- 
swt  of  a  piece  of  iron  haf  ted  m  a  atidc,  and 
.surrounded  at  the  extremity  with  linen  rags 

atoeped  in  ni\  which  are  renewed  ...  by 
the  Maaalchis,  or  link  boy!«,  who  carry  the 
oil  in  long  narrow-nocked  vc.s.-^cls  of  iron  or 
bra.ss."— //miiVr,  ed.  ('uitfHihl'-,  361.] 

1673. — "Tn>is  Massalgis  du  (Snind  Sei- 
gneur vinrent  faire  honneiir  ?i,  M.  I'Ambivs- 
sadeur  avec  leurs  feux  allum^."— /owrna/ 
d'Ant,  GttllOMd,  ii.  108. 

1686.  —  "After  strict  cxuminntinn  ho 
chose  out  2  persons,  the  Chvif  (Chutut),  an 
Armenian,  who  had  charge  of  watching  my 
tent  that  nighty  and  my  Moesslsgee.  a 
poraon  who  onnMa  the  light  before  me  in 
the  night."— ITsi^  JNory,  Jnly  2;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  232]. 

[1776.  —  " .  .  .  MaahazsniM,  TMi- 

bearers."  —  Letter  of  W,  Madembie,  in 
/roacM,  Lettfrt,  i.  227. J 
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1791.— .  .  un  maaolchi,  ou  iwrto- 
flambeau,  pour  la  nuit."— A.  <ls  SL  Furrt^ 

Art  Cliaumiire  Indirnne,  16. 

1809.— "It  in  imivorsally  the  cuatotn  to 
drive  out  l>etwoon  sunset  imd  H inner.  Tlie 
IlaMalclieea,  when  it  growa  dark,  go  out 
to  meet  their  masters  on  their  return,  and 
run  before  them,  at  the  full  rate  of  eight 
nnles  an  hour,  and  the  numeroiu*  lights 
moving  nlonp  the  esplanade  produce  a  sin- 
gular aad  pleasing  effect." — Ld,  ValaUia, 

1813.  -  "  Tho  occuiMition  of  milMnlfllltO 
or  torch -beurur,  although  ganerally  allottea 
to  the  ▼illage  barber,  in  tbe  purgannas 


under  my  ohaive,  may  vary  in  other  dia* 
tricts."— Or.  Mem,  &  417  ;  t2nd  ed, 

ii.  4;{]. 

1826.— "After  a  short  ooavenatioo,  they 
went  away,  and  qaickly  returned  at  the 
head  of  'iOO  inuii,  accompanied  by  MuB- 
llleheee  or  torch  •  bearera."  —  Paiulurang 
HMTi,  667 ;  [ed.  1878»  iL  09]. 

[1881. — **.  .  .  a  mosBolei,  or  man  to  light 
npthepbuM."— /ljtm/i<:./o«nui/,  N.8.  v.  197.] 

MITBflBNDOH,  CAPE,  n.p.  The 
extreinc  eastern  point  of  Arabia,  at 
tbe  eiit  ranee  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Properly  sneaking,  it  is  the  extremity 

(»f  a  small  precipitous  island  of  the 
name,  which  protrudes  l>eyond  the 
N.E.  horn  of  'Oniuu.  The  name  is 
Mritt<-ii  Meudndim  in  the  map  which 
Dr.  Badger  gives  witli  his  H.  of  'Oman. 
But  it  is  iiiU  I^Jasiniduni  (or  poasiblv 
Mamndum)  in  the  Mohit  of  Sidi  'Ali 
Kapudfin  {J.  Mx.  ,S'oc.  Bru.,  v.  459). 
fcjprenger  write.s  Mosatuiam  (Alt.  Geoy. 
Arttbientf  p.  107).  [Morier  gives 
another  expUnation  (aee  the  quotation 

1  ►elow).] 

Ifi16.  — .  .  it  {the  ooast)  treoda  to  the 
N.E.  by  N.  30  leoguee until  Cape  ItoeOBdoa, 
which  is  at  the  month  of  the  Sea  of  Penia." 

—BarboM,  32. 

1668.—**.  .  .  before  yon  to  Cape 

M09&ndan,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Asa/foro 
CXoafiiir  Hxpov)  and  which  ho  j>uts  in  2;ii°, 
bntwbt^  We  put  in  26";  and  here  termin- 
atea  onr  firrt  diviaion"  (of  the  Eastern 
Goaata).— iterrae,  I.  is.  1. 

lf.72.— 

"  Ulha  o  cabo  Aaabdro  one  ohamado 
Agofa  he  Mo^nadio  aos  uaYegantes : 

Por  H<|ui  cntm  o  lapo,  ijue  he  lechado 
I>e  Arabia,  e  Persian  terras  abundantea." 

Cbfli«iii,z.  102. 

By  Barton : 

"  Bohold  of  Asalx'n  the  Head,  now  hiyrht 
Mosandam,  by  the  men  who  ]>luugh  the 
Main : 

Here  lies  the  Gulf  whoee  long  and  lake* 

like  Bight, 
parts  Arabgr  from  fertfle  Penla's  plain.** 


The  fact  that  the  poet  copiea  Am 
orniiNt.iko  of  Barros  in  .-Im^oho^ 
he  made  iLse  of  that  historian. 

1673.— "On  the  one  side  St.  Jaques  ( 
JASE)  his  Headland,  on  the  other  that  of 
MoaaMadown  appeared,  and  afore  Sunset  we 
enterad  the  Stndghte  Moath."— fVyer,  221. 

1727.— "The  same  Chain  of  rocky  Moun- 
tains continue  as  high  as  Zear,  above  Cape 
Muaenden,  which  Cape  and  Cajw  Jaquea 
begin  the  Gulf  of  Perna."— it.  HamiiUm, 
i.  71 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  73]. 

1777.— "At  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
MocandOBf  whiidi  leads  into  the  Persian 
gulph,  Hes  the  island  of  Oouilnoon"  (f)— 
Rayiui!,  tr.  1777,  i.  86. 

[1808.— "ManeMom  is  a  still  stronger 
ittstanoe  of  the  ueryetilon  of  words.  The 
genuine  name  of  this  head-land  i<«  Mama 
Sflnnrk,  who  was  a  female  saint  of  Arabia, 
and  lived  on  the  sjxit  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood."—i^orwr,JoKnKy  UrotV^  Pervut,  p.  A.] 

MUSSOOLA,  MT7SS00LAH. 

BOAT,  s.  The  surf  Ixwit  used  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast ;  of  cai)acioiu>  size, 
and  formed  of  planks  sewn  together 
with  coir-twine  ;  the  open  joi!>ts  Ueing 
made  good  with  a  caulidug  or  wadding 
of  twisted  ooir.  The  oruin  of  the 
word  is  very  oliscure.  Ley&n  thought 
it  wfis  derived  from  "  Tnajwu/^/i  .  .  .  the 
Mala  at  la  term  for  ti.sli  "  {Morion's  Life 
of  Leyden^  64^  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Slahr.  word  for  fish  is  imUofi, 
Kouk.  mdtuli.  This  etyinolc«\'  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  hy  Bp.  Heber  (aee 
below)  ;  [and  hy  the  compiler  of  the 
Mndra.^  (!l'>s>t.,  who  gives  Tel.  rnt'isuUiy 
Hind,  machlili].  But  it  may  l>e  that 
the  word  is  some  Arabic  .sea-term  not 
in  the  dictiouarie.s.  Indeed,  if  the 
term  used  by  C.  Federici  (below)  be 
not  a  clerical  error,  it  snneeta  a 
possible  etymology  from  the  Ar, 
mmad,  Mlu-  fibrous  bark  of  the  palm* 
tree,  a  rope  made  uf  it.'  Another 
suggestion  is  from  the  Ar.  matuM, 
'joined,*  as  opposed  to  'dug-out,'  or 
canoes  ;  or  possibly  it  may  be  from 
mahml^  *tA.x,'  if  these  boats  were 
.subject  to  a  tax.  Lastly  it  is  jKxssiMe 
that  the  name  may  be  connected  with 
Masolipatam  (h«^'0>  ^^here  similar 
UmUs  would  aeem  to  have  been  in  use 
(see  Fr^r,  2C).  But  ilu'~e  are  conjec- 
tures. The  q^uotatiou  from  Qasparo 
Balbl  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
handling  of  these  bostS|  but  applies 
no  name  to  them. 

o.  1660.— "SpaTedtosa  oosa'^  chi  n0  ha 
pib  viito,  Hubaieaie  e  abaraar  le  nenaatia 
e  le  penone  a  Ban  Toaik  ,  .   
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«erto  barchotte  fatte  aposta  roolto  altc  c 
larghe,  ch'  emi  chiamano  Masndi,  e  hodo 
iaMe  oon  tauole  aottili,  a  con  corde  aoUili 
«uita  IndaiiM  ma  tanda  oon  i'altre,"  Jeo. 

<there  follown  a  verj-  correct  fieHc-ription  of 
tbeir  u«o).~C'.  Frderici,  in  JUimwio,  iii.  391. 

«.  1580. — .  .  where  (Keffapatam)  they 
cannot  land  anything  Init  in  tno  Macules  of 
the  «ame  country." — Primur  t  Uunra^  Ac., 

f.  9;{. 

c  1682.—".  .  .  There  k  alwam  a  heavy 

«ea  fhere  (San  Thom^),  from  swell  or  storm  ; 

HO  the  iDorchnndi.oo  and  pas-senpers  arc  trans*- 
DOTted  from  shipboiird  to  the  town  by  certjiin 
Doata  which  are  sewn  with  fine  cords,  and 
when  they  approach  the  beaob,  where  the 
«ea  breaks  wfth  great  Tiolenee,  thev  wait 
till  the  perilous  wave  has  pafrt,  and  then,  in 
the  interval  between  one  wave  and  the  next, 
thoee  boatmen  pull  with  preat  force,  and  so 
ran  ashore ;  and  being  there  overtaken  by 
the  wavee  tbey  are  earned  still  further  up 
the  bearh.  And  the  boats  do  not  break. 
•  •©cause  thev  pive  t<»  the  wave,  and  because 
the  beach  is  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
boats  stand  upright  on  their  bottoms."— 
^.  Bam,  f.  W. 

1673.  — "I  went  ashore  in  a  Mnssoola.  a 
Ikmt  wherein  ten  Men  jxaddle,  the  two 
Jiftermost  of  whom  are  Steersmen,  uaiiuj  their 
Indies  instead  of  a  Rudder.  The  Boat  is 
not  stren^Uiened  with  Knee-Timbers,  as  ours 
Jirc  ;  the  l)ende(l  Plunks  are  sowed  together 
with  Rojie-Yam  of  the  Cocoe,  and  calked 
M-ith  iMimmar  (see  DAMMEB)  (a  sort  of 
Hesin  taken  out  of  the  Sea),  so  artiticially 
that  it  Tields  to  every  ambitious  Surf." — 
Fn/n-,  37. 

(1677.-"MeBullaa."  See  BIUCOA.] 

1678.  — "Three  Englishmen  dn>wned  by 
iipsettinp  of  a  MUBSOOla  IhcU.  The  fourth 
■on  board  saved  with  the  help  of  the 
Mmekuku"  (see  JSJJCOA).— Ft.  St.  Or,,. 
Cotun.,  Aug.  13.  J^'(;^J  « nd  Eris. .  No.  i .  y.  78. 

1679.  — "A  Mussoolee  Ijcuig  overturned, 
■although  it  was  very  smooth  water  and  no 
aarf,  and  one  Englishman  being  drowned,  a 
Dntdiman  being  with  difllcnlfy  reoorered, 

the  Boatmen  were  seized  anrl  put  in  prison, 
one  escaping."  — ///(rf.  July  14.  in  No. 
ii.  p.  16. 

il  HH;^ .  —  • '  'i*his  Evening  about  seven  a  Clock 
lusBula  coming  a^hoar  .  .  .  was  oversott 
in  the  .Surf  and  all  four  drowned." — firingle, 
Diary,  Ft.  ik,  Oto.  1st  ser.  U.  54.] 

1685. — **This  morning  two  Husoolaa  aad 
two  Cot/amaran$  came  off  to  vo  ShipiK)."— 
Jlalgeg,  Diary,  Feb.  3 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  182]. 

1760. — "As  soon  as  the  yawls  and  pin- 
ii.vofl  reached  the  snrf  they  dropped  their 
'/niplin^s,  and  ca.st  off  the  masoolas,  which 
immediate] V  rowed  ashore,  and  landed  the 
trcx>p«." — OnUy  iii.  617. 

1702. — "  No  European  boat  can  land,  but 
the  natives  make  use  of  a  Ixwit  of  a  particular 

•coostruction  called  a  M&oaolo,"  tut.—Mii. 
IjMer  «fJamt»  RenmM,  April  1. 

[1773. — ".  .  .  the  governor  .  .  .  sent 
silso  four  Moaanlas,  or  country  boata,  to 
aMoommodatohim. .  .  .'*~/Mi^  182.] 


i  1783.— "The  want  of  Maasoola  Ixiats 
(built  expres-sly  for  crossing  the  surf)  will 
be  severely  felt." — In  Life  o/ CoUbrooLf,  9. 

1S26.— "The  xnasuli-VKjata  (which  first 
word  is  merely  a  corruption  of  'mufhli,' 
hsh)  have  been  often  described,  and  except 
that  they  are  sewed  together  with  coco-nut 
twine,  instead  of  Iwing  fastened  with  nails, 
they  very  much  resemble  the  high,  deep, 
chnrcoa]  boats  .  .  «  onthaGangea.  — 
ed.  1844,  u.  174. 

1879.—"  Madras  has  no  harbonr;  nothiflg 
but  a  lontr  ojkjh  l>each,  on  which  the  surf 
dashes  with  tremendous  violence.  Unlucky 
passengefa  were  not  landed  there  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  were  thrown 
violently  on  the  shore,  from  springy  aad 
clastic  Masolah  boats,  and  were  occa-sionally 
carried  off  by  sharks,  if  the  said  boats 
chanced  to  1h>  upset  in  tiia  ffollain."— <SEify. 
Jtevuw,  Sept.  20. 

MU881T0K,a  The  leathern  water- 

Img,  consisting  of  the  entire  sl<in  of 
a  large  goat,  stript  of  the  hair  and 
dressed,  which  is  carried  by  a  bhuhti 
(see  BHEB8T7).  Hind,  meuhak,  Skt 
vuiiaka. 

[1610.— "MnsBOCke."  See  undorRUPEE. 

[1751.-"  7  hands  of  Moaok"  (probably 
mciining  yi/ns^u).— In  Tide,  Btigef  Diairjf^ 
Hak.  Soc.  II.  xi.] 

1842.— "Mi^htjit  not  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  expenment  of  having  'mnsaucks' 
made  of  waterpioof  doth  in  England !" — 
.Sir  0.  ArthMTt  te  Ind,  Aim,  ^  Snd  SOm- 
innrngk,  290. 

MUSSULMAN,  adj.  and  a.  Mahom- 
medan.  MtuUmt  'feaignixig'  or  'snb- 
niitting'  (nc.  oneself  to  GkkI),  is  the 
name  ffiven  by  Mahommed  to  the 
Faithful.  The  Penisii  plural  of  this  is 
Mmlinulnt  whieh  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  singular,  and  the  word 
Mtulimdn  or  Musaimdn  thus  formed. 
[Others  explain  it  as  either  from  Ar. 
pi.  Mmlitntny  or  from  Miulim-mi'tn, 
'  like  a  Muslim,'  the  former  of  which 
is  adopted  by  Platts  aa  most  probable.] 

law.  —  "Intrarimns  terrain  BiaermiiiO* 

nun.  Inti  hoinines  Unpuam  Coraanioun 
lo<]uel>antur,  otadhuc  IcHjuuntur;  sed  le^em 
Sarracenorum  t«nont."— /Vaao  CbiJWM,  in 
liec.  de  Voyagexy  kc.  iv.  750. 

c.  1540  —"  .  .  ,  disso  jKir  tres  veees,  AoA, 
hi/ah,  h'/'i/-,   l<<fi    .^f iih'itiinl  ro<^o(  hafah,  o 

Maasoleymoena  e  hom/a  JutUu  da  tanta  Uy 
df  MafaiMiU,''—P{iUo,  eh.  Uz. 

jr,r,g  _((^Hlj(jugh  f,.^^.}^  hordc  (of  Tartars) 
has  its  proper  name,  f.y.  particularly  the 
horde  of  the  Savolhensians  .  .  .  and  many 
others,  which  are  in  tnith  Mahometans;  yet 
do  they  hold  it  for  a  grievous  insult  and 
lapieaeh  tobe  aaUadand  styled  Mb/  thaj 
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wUh  to  be  styled  BuilUMli,  and  by  this 

nAme  the  Turks  also  desire  to  lie  ttyled.** — 
JJerbersletH,  in  Ramtuio,  iL  f.  171. 

[1568.--'/  T  buy  noted  here  before  that  tf 

any  riiristimi  will  hccnme  a  BuBOnnail,  .  .  . 
and  >>o  a  Mahumotan  of  their  relwioa,  they 

S've  him  any  gifts  •  .       il.  jSbmard,  in 
aXl.  i.  442.] 

c.  1580,— "Tutti  sopradctti  Tartan  sofjui- 
tfino  la  fode  do'  Tiirx-hi  et  alia  Turchesca  crc- 
donu,  toa  si  tegonu  a  gnin  vereogna,  e  tnulto 
xi  c()rroeianorc8ser  detti  Turchi,  aeoondo  cho 
air  incontro  godono  d'asser  BofnnuUli,  cio^ 
g8te  eletta,  chiatnati." — Drserittiont  delta 
SttniMtia  Ei-ro}im  del  luagn.  caval.  AUltm 
(rvagnino,  in  liamusio,  ii.  Pt.  ii.  f.  72. 

1619.—".  .  .  i  MuBulmaal,  cio^  f  sal- 

vati :  che  cosa  p»izzarne!ite  si  chiamano  fra 
di  loro  i  maomettaiii. " — P.  dtlla  Vailtf  i.  794. 

„    "The  precepts  of  the  lIMlMnaai 

are  first,  c  ircunu  isioQ  .  .  .''--GaAfMfiSKMMila, 
in  Purc/uts,  ii.  1504. 

1658.—**.  .  .  aon  infanterie  dlttdialannis 

Manaulmans,  ou  Indiens  de  la  secte  dee 

Soanis."— Z'<  Ui  Bouilaue-U-Gtuu,  ed.  1657, 
233. 

1673. — "  Yet  here  are  a  sort  of  bold,  lusty, 
and  most  an  end,  drunken  Beggars  of  the 
Musslemen  Cast,  tluit  if  thuy  see  a  Christian 
in  gotxl  clothes,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse 
.  .  .  are  presently  upon  their  Ponctilio's 
with  Hod  Almighty  and  interrogate  him, 
Why  ho  suffers  him  to  go  a  Foot,  and  in 
Rai,"^.  :aul  this  roff-jy  (see  CAFFER)  (I'li- 
beiievor)  to  vaunt  it  thuf  ?      Fr,!*  r,  1>1. 

1788. — "  We  escajHj  an  auihi>^ni>u-i  terniina- 
tiiMi  l>y  a<ii '['tiiiL'  Mo.il'iit  in.stead  of  MuBUl- 

man  in  the  plural  number." — (/t66cm,  prof, 
to  vol.  iv. 

MUST,  adj.  Pei-s.  nuutf  'drunk.' 
It  is  applied  in  Pendft  auo^  and  in 

India  >]Hri;illy,  ii>  male  animals,  siah 
as  elepbautd  and  camels^  in  a  state  of 
perioaical  excittiiuent. 

[1882.— "Fits  of  Must  differ  in  duration 
in  different  animals  (elophantn)  ;  in  soino 
they  last  for  a  few  weeks,  in  others  for  even 
four  or  five  monthii."— iSmilerMi,  Tkirtem 
Tw»t  8rd  od.,  59.] 

MUHTKEB,  MBSnZ,  &c,  s.  A 

half-caste.  A  corrupt  inti  nf  the  Port. 
muticoy  having  the  same  lueauing ;  "a 
mixling  ;  appUed  to  Imman  beings  and 
animals  bom  of  a  father  and  niutlicr 
of  diUVrejit  P]>ecies,  like  a  mule" 
{hUtcau)  ;  French,  ntclw  and  metij. 

1549._»'rbe  OonHrnor  in  bonoor  of  this 

great  action  (the  victory  at  T>in)  ordered 
that  all  the  mestipOB  who  were  in  Dio  .shonld 
be  inscribed  in  the  Book,  and  that  pay  and 
sabsistenoe  should  be  aasigned  to  them, — 
subject  to  the  King's  oonfirmation.  For  a 
regulation  had  been  sent  to  India  that  no 
mesUQO  of  India  should  bo  given  pay  or 
subsistence :  for,  as  it  was  bnd  down,  it  wss 


their  dnty  to  senre  for  nothing,  seeing  that- 

they  had  their  houses  and  heritages  m  thi> 
country,  and  being  on  their  native  soil  wer«» 
bound  to  defend  it.**— Cbnws,  It.  680. 

1552. — ** .  .  .  the  sipht  of  whom  as  sf»on 
as  they  came,  caoscd  immediately  to  gather 
about  them  a  number  of  the  natives,  Moor* 
in  lielief,  and  Negroes  with  oorly  hair  in 
apix;arance,  and  some  of  them  only  swarthy, 
ad  being  mistimes." — Barrof,  I.  ii.  1. 

1586.—" .  .  .  che  se  sono  nati  qua  dt 
(lonne  indiane,  gli  domandano  aiMtnl.'* — 
Satiftti,  in  />f  (J ubernatts,  188. 

1588. — " ...  an  Interpretour  .  .  .  which 
was  a  Mestiso,  that  is  halfe  an  Indian,  and 

halfo  a  Portnpall."— <■  (r/-^/.>;(,  in  JlnUAv.  :{;i7. 

c.  1610.  — "  Lit)  Capitaine  et  les  Marchand.* 
estoient  Mestlfs,  les  autres  Indiens  Chris- 
tianiaez. "— y^yronf  de  Latnlji.  165 ;  [Hak. 
Soe.  i.  78  ;  also  see  i.  240}.  This  author  has 
also  Motifs  (ii.  10  :  [Hak.  S.>c.  i.  373]),  and 
again :  " .  .  :  qu  ila  aupellcnt  MeUcea» 
cW  h  dire  Ktttlli,  aealea'*  (ii.  88;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  38]). 

,,  "  le  vy  vno  moustro  generalle  du 
tous  le.^  Habitans  portans  armos,  taut 
Portogais  que  MalioM  et  Indiens,  end  s» 
troanersnt  eniiron  4000.**— Moqurt,  358. 

[1615. — "  A  Mestiso  came  to  demand  imu*- 
sage  in  our  iunck." — CocJtt's  IHarv.  Uak. 
Soai.216.1 

1653  -(At  Goa)  "  Les  Mestlssos  sont  d» 
pltLsieurs  sortes,  mais  fort  mesprisez  de* 
Beinols  et  Oasossoe  (see  0ABTEE8).  parce 

qu'il  y  a  eu  vn  i>eu  de  sang  noir  dans  Li. 
generation  de  leurs  anccstrcs  ...  la  tache 
d'aii'iir  ■  u  jMnir  anccntro  uno  Indienno  li-iir 
demeure  iu.squeti  k  la  ceutiesme  generatioo  : 
its  pouuent  toutesfoie  estre  soldats  et  Omn- 
taines  do  fortereives  ou  de  vaiiweaux,  sTl-t 
font  profession  do  suiure  lea  armes,  ot  s'il* 
-e  ietttut  du  coHt^  do  I'F^rli.se  ili^  peiiuent 
c^«tre  Lecteurs,  mais  non  Prouiuciaux."— 
De  la  Boitlla9e49-Om^  ed.  1657,  p.  220. 

c.  16^5.'. — "And,  in  a  wonl.  lUmjah  in  :i 
country  abounding  in  all  thingn ;  and  'tia 
for  thi.s  very  reason  that  so  many  Psrfe- 
gne.He.  Hesticks,  and  other  Christians  ar«» 
Hed  thither."  — /ifl-RMT,  E.T.  140;  [ed. 
<\>nsUilU,  438]. 

[1673.  "  Beyond  the  Outwork.<t  live  a  few 
Portugals  MuBteroes  or  Misteradoes." — 
/'ry«-,57.] 

1676.— "Noe  ikmian  CathoUck  or  Ftoiat, 
whether  EngKrfi  or  of  any  other  nation 

shall  bear  offu  c  in  thi.-*  fiarri«ion.  and  shalf 
have  no  more  \>i\\  than  80  faiuuns  per 
mensem,  a-s  urivate'  centimUls,  and  the  pay 
of  thoee  of  the  Portngnes  nation,  as  Euro- 
peans,  Musteeess,  and  Topaiese,  is  from 

/O  to  10  fanams  {>er  mon^om."    Art idrs  a7>t€ 
OnUit  ...  or"  J-'t.  m.  Ueo.,  iJadraspatam. 
In  Jfot«tmtdJbcl$^  L  86. 

1699.  — "Wives  of  Freemen,  Mustees."- 
Census  of  Company 's  iServanUi  un  Ui©  Cuast^ 
in  H  hetlrr,  i.  356. 

1727.—"  A  poor  Seaman  had  got  a  pret^ 
Mnstioe  Wife."— .4.  Hamilton,  ii.  10;  [ed* 
1744,  ii.  8]. 
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1781.  —  "Eloped  from  the  servioe  of  his 
Mistress  a  Slave  Boy  aged  20  years,  or 
thereabouta,  pretty  wbit«  or  oolour  of 
Xwly.  tall  and  aOndar."— JKdy'f  Ben^ 
^fautte,  Feb.  24. 

im— "▲ugmtiath.  .  .  .  Vintedb^ap- 
poititflBMit . .  •  Mra.  Ouvy,  ths  last  ravvlvcw 

of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  wore  im- 
prisoned in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  .  .  . 
ThiB  lady,  now  tifty-eight  years  of  ago,  as 
ahe  betaelf  told  me,  is ...  afairllMtieia 
notour.  .  .  .  She  oonflnned  all  which  Mr. 
Holwell  has  said.  .  .  ."—Xote  hii  Thomas 
Bnileau  (an  attorney  in  Calcutta,  the  father 
•of  Major ■<  ieiierals  John  Theophilua  and 
A.  H.  £.  Boileaa.  R.E.  (Beiigal)K  quoted  in 
RtkmnfiM  CfaicuUa,  84. 

1884.— "You  don't  know  these  Rilxxw. 
.  .  .  Most  of  thein  now-a-daya  have  their 
MiBteoM  B»h«es,  and  their  Mooaulmaunees, 
And  not  a  few  their  (iora  B— beea  lilMWlM." 

—Tke  Baboo,  kc,  167-168. 

1868. — "  These  Mestizaa,  as  thev  are 
termed,  are  the  native  Indians  of  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  blood  has  to  a  sreat  extent 
peihaps  been  milled  with  wat  of  their 
npanish  rulers.  They  are  a  very  exclusive 
people  .  .  .  and  have  their  own  jilaccs  of 
amusement  .  .  .  and  Mestisa  balls,  to 
which  no  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  don 
thA  eostttme  ci  the  oonntry."— CW/tsj^iooorf, 
JUmUmt/aHatKraiitt,  p.  298. 

MUSTEB,  s.  A  uatUru,  or  a  .samiile. 
From  Port,  mostra  (Span,  mwdra,  Ital. 

mostra).  The  word  i.9  current  in  Ohina, 
as  well  as  iudia.   See  fVelU  IVUliam^t 

c.  1444. — "  VierSo  as  nossas  G&l6a  por 
commiHS&o  sua  com  algunas  amostras  de 
a^ucar  da  Madeira,  de  Sangue  de  Drago,  e 
de  outras  orniw.  Oaiaauml^  NavegofSo 
frimeira,  6. 

1563.— "And  they  gave  me  a  mostra  of 
amomum,  which  I  brought  to  Goai  and 
showed  to  the  u>otheoari«s  ban;  and  I 
eompaMd  H  wm  tba  drawings  of  the 
sioiples  of  Diosoorides." — Oarcta,  f.  15. 

1601.— "Musters  and  Showo-^  of  Oold."— 
Old  TraiuL  of  Ualvatw,  iiuk.  Soc.  p.  83. 

1812.— **  A  Moors  oame  aboofd  with  a 

nnster  of  Cloves."— .*%iru,  in  Purchoi,  i.  357. 

[1612  •  13.  —  «  Mnatxaai."  See  under 
GORGE.] 

1673.—"  Merchants  bringing  and  nosiving 
Musters." — Fryer,  84. 

1702.—"  .  .  .  Packing  Stuff,  Packing 
Materials^  Mnatart."  —  Qninque^iartite  In- 
denture, in  Charin-s  i>  f  tht  E.l.  Co.,  325. 

1727. — "He  advised  me  to  send  to  the 
Kin^  .  .  .  that  I  dedgned  to  trade  with  his 

Subjects  .  .  .  which  I  did,  and  in  twelve 
Days  received  an  Answer  that  I  might,  but 
<losired  me  to  send  some  penon  up  with 
Hnsian  of  all  my  Qoods."^il.  HmmiUim, 
&900;[ed.  1744]. 


c.  1760. — "  He  (the  tailor)  never  mcu^uroa 
you  ;  he  only  asks  nuuUr  for  muster,  as  he 
terms  it,  that  is  for  a  pattern." — /w,  52. 

1772. — "The  Governor  and  Council  of 
Uombay  must  be  written  to,  to  Nen<l  rt)und 
Knctarsof  such  kinds  of  silk,  and  silk  piece* 
goods,  of  the  manufacture  of  Bengal,  as  will 
serve  the  market  of  Soiat  and  Bombay."— 
I'rict'i  Travel*,  i,  39. 

(1848b — "  The  above  mnater  was  referred 
to  a  party  who  has  lately  arrived  from 
.  .  .  England.  .  .  — J,  Agri,  ffort.  Soc., 
ill  WaU,  Earn,  JHeL  vi.  pt.  &  801.] 

MUTLUB)  8.  Hind,  from  Ar.  dm*- 
lab.  The  Ar.  from  iaiak,  *h»  aaked,' 

properly  means  a  question,  hence 
inteution,  wish,  object,  «Scc.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  use  it  always  means  *puri)ose, 

tjist,'  and  tlu'  like.  Illiterate  natives 
>y  a  common  form  of  corruption  turn 
the  word  into  maOtai.  In  the  Punjab 
thi.s  occurs  in  printed  books ;  and  an 
adjective  is  formed,  matbaUf  *  opinion- 
ated,'  and  the  like. 

MUTT,  MUTH,  s.  Skt.  mnfhn ;  a 
sort  of  convent  where  a  celiWte 
priest  (or  one  making  such  profession) 
lives  with  disciples  making  the  same 
j)iofe^sion,  one  of  whom  V»ecomes  his 
successor.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are 
very  common  all  over  India,  and  some 
are  endowed  with  large  estates. 

[1856.— ".  .  .  a  Gosaeen's  Hut  in  the 
neighbourhood  .  .  ."—ROs  MOiA,  ed.  1878, 
p.  627.] 

1874.— "The  mooastio  Order  is  celibate, 
and  in  a  great  degree  emtio  and  nendioant, 

but  has  anchorage  places  and  head-quarters 
in  the  maths." — Cole.  Review,  cxvii.  212. 

MUTTONOOSHT,  s.  {i.e.  ♦  Mutton- 
flesh.')  Anglo-Indian  domestic  Hind, 
for  'Mutton.' 

MUTT0NG7E,  s.  Sea-Hind,  mn- 
tatigaif  a  (nautical)  martingale ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Eng.  word. 

MUTTBA,  n.p.  A  ve^  ancient 
and  holy  Htndn  city  on  the  Jnrona, 

30  miles  above  Agra.  The  name  is 
MathnrOy  and  it  appears  in  PtoUmy 
as  M&Sovpa  ^  TUP  QtQtf.  The  sanctity 
of  the  name  has  caused  it  to  he 
applied  in  niinuTou.s  new  localities ; 
see  under  MADUfiA.  [Tavernier  (ed. 
Butt,  il  840)  calls  it  Matura,  sad 
Bender  (ed.  ONutaife,  eeX  MMaiM.] 

MUXADABAD,  n.p.  Ar.— P. 
AToiyiAlMd;  a  name  that  often  oocnn 
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in  bcwks  of  the  18th  century.  It  per- 
taluB  to      aune  city  that  nas  latterly 

been  called  Murshiddhdd,  the  capital 
of  the  Nawaba  of  Bengal  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
town  Malmddl>dd  is  stated  by  Tiefen- 
thaler  to  have  been  founded  by  Akbar. 
The  Qovemor  of  JBen^nl,  MuTwid  Kuli 
Kh&n  (aim  called  in  Englisb  hutoriea 
Jafier  Khan),  moved  the  seiit  of  Govern- 
ment hither  in  1704,  and  gave  the 
olace  his  own  name.  It  is  written 
Muxjidavad  in  the  early  English 
reroTYlH  down  to  1760  {Sir  W, 
Hunter). 

[o.  1670.—"  Madaaoa  Banrki,"  in  Tarer- 
mit,  ad.  Ball,  U  m.) 

1684. — "Dec.  26.— In  ye  morning  T  went 
t<>  ffivo  Biilchund  a  vi«it  according  to  hi^ 
invitation,  who  ro«e  up  and  embraced  nio 
when  1  ouno  near  bun,  ei^ttirwl  of  mv 
health  and  bid  me  weloome  to  xnzoodaTad. 
.  .  ."—fftdgfji,  Ihnrt/,  Hak.  See.  i.  59. 

I70S-4.— "The  Hn»tact  of  the  Nuwnb,  on 
hie  return  to  Bengal,  wos  to  chinigo  the 
name  of  the  city  of  HakhsooaatMui  to  Moor- 
ehiidabad ;  and  by  establiiihiDff  in  it  the 
nuntf  and  by  erecting  a  n&Iace  ...  to 
render  it  the  capital  of  the  Provinoe."— 
SUwttH,  H,  i^Btngai,  909. 

fOBi.(  Ieo.|  147< 

1727.— «*  Mtoxadabaad  ie  hnt  12  miles 

fn^tr)  it  (Cofwimliazar).  a  Plaro  of  much 
greater  .Vntiipiity,  and  the  .Mogul  ha.-*  a 
Mint  there  ;  but  the  ancient  name  <>f 
Muxadabavd  has  been  changed  for  K^ah- 
mal,  for  above  a  Century." — A.  Bamihon, 
ii.  20 ;  [ed.  1744].  (There  ia  great  oonfaiiou 
inthiB.1 

1751.— "I  have  heard  that  Ram  Kimen 
Seat,  who  liveH  in  Oaloatta,  has  carncHi  (^fu 
to  that  jilaco  without  paying  the  Muxidavad 
Syro  (nee  8ATER)  ('nowkev  duti»  s.  I 
greatly  surprised,  and  sciitl  a  ('hubdar  t»i 
bring  him,  and  desire  you  will  l»e  xjiecdy  in 
delivering  him  over."— Letter  from  Satmb 
Allt/iyrdt  Caun  to  the  Prest.  of  Council, 
dated  MuxldaTad.  May  20. 

1758.— "En  omettant  qoelqiiaa  lienz  de 
mofndre  oooaldtetien,  je  m'arrHe  d'abord 
a  Mocradabad.  Ce  nom  signifie  ville  do  la 
raonnoie.  Et  en  effet  c'eat  \k  ofi  so  frapno 
cello  du  peys  ;  et  un  grand  faiixlHuirg  de 
oetfce  Tille,  appel^  Aungtmgt^j»t  la  rt-.sidenoe 
dv  Nabab,  qui  gouveme  le  Bengale  prcaque 
sonvoraincment." — D'A  nvH''-.  ^'i. 

1756.— "The  Nabob,  irriUted  by  the 
dfaappointment  of  his  expectationa  of  im- 

Oienae  wealth,  ordered  Mr.  Holwcll  rxnd  the 
two  other  pnitonors  to  bo  sent  to  Muza- 
davad."— Ormc,  iii.  79. 

1782. — "  You  demand  an  aoeoant  of  the 
Rant  Indies,  the  Mogul's  dominions  and 
Muzadabad.  ...  1  imagine  when  ynu 
made  the  above  requisition  that  you  did  it 
with  a  flaw  ratfaar  to  try  my  knowladga 


than  to  increase  your  own,  for  your  great 
skill  in  geography  would  point  out  to  yott 
that  Mwiadahad  ia  aa  far  fnm  Madras,  a* 
Conitantinople  fa  from  CRawow.**— f .  Jf imf» 

to  his  brother  William,  in  Life,  kc.  in.  41. 

1884.  —  It  is  alleged  in  a  paanga  hi- 
trodvoad  te  Mrs.  C.  Haoheude'e  intaraatiiy 

memoir  of  her  husband,  Stnrmx  and  Suntkinf 
of  a  Soldirr*  Liff,  that  "Admiral  Watson 
used  to  sail  up  in  his  ships  to  Moorshedabad." 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  statement. 
So  far  aa  I  oan  trace,  it  doee  not  appear 
that  the  Admiral's  flag-ship  ever  went 
above  (  haiuleriuigore,  and  the  hirgest  of 
the  vessels  sent  to  Hoogly  even  was  tho 
Bridgtwater  of  20  guns.  No  vessel  of  th* 
fleet  appears  to  have  gone  higher. 

MXJZRBFi,  s.  The  name  of  a  <  lass, 
of  Sikha  originally  of  low  eaate,  vulg. 
jiutzlu,  apj)arently  vntzhahi  from  Ar. 
vmduib,  '  religious  l)»'li>'f.'  Cinmingham 
indeed  says  that  the  iiaiiic  was  applied 
to  Sikh  converts  from  Mahommedan- 
i.sm  (Huitory,  p.  379).  But  this  is  not 
the  nsual  application  now.  ["Wheu 
the  aweepers  iiav«  adopted  the  Sikh 
faith  they  an*  known  as  MmI***** 
.  .  .  Wlu-n  the  Cliuhrd  Is  circnni- 
cimtil  and  becomes  a  .Mu.sulmau.  he  i» 
known  as  a  Mu.su Hi  or  a  KcUna'^ 
(Marlagnnj  Panjab  i 'fyisus  Rep.,  180], 
p.  202).]  The  original  corps  of  Muz- 
Ibeee,  now  repreaented  hy  the  S2nd 
Bengal  N.I.  (Pioneers)  was  rai.s«-<I 
amon?  the  men  labouring  on  tbo 
liaivi-  Doiilj  Canal. 

18.'«.-."0n  the  19th  June  (1857)  I  a  i- 
Tocatod,  in  the  search  for  ntw  Military 
classes,  the  rai-sing  of  a  cori>9  of  Mozzu- 
bees.  .  .  .  The  idea  was  ultimately  carried 
out,  and  improved  by  making  them  pioneers." 
—LfitfT  fi-um  Cot.  U.  B.  Edwardrji  to  It. 
MoHtgomrry.  J-Jff.,  Maroh  23. 

„  "To  the  same  destination  (DeUu> 
was  sent  a  stmiig  corps  of  Vttdrabaa  (low- 

ca.stc)  Sikh-J.  nuniboriii^  \'200  nion,  to  servo 
as  pioneers." — Letter  f rum  Ji.  Tempif,  Hecrr- 
18^    ^V"^  ^'^t       XaAot^  May  25, 

MYDAN,  MEEDAXTK,  a.  Hind. 

frnm  Pers.  maiddn.  An  open  space, 
an  eiiplanade|j  parade-ground  or  green, 
in  or  adjoining  a  town ;  a  piazm  (in 
the  Italian  sense) ;  any  open  i)lain 
with  t^rass  on  it  ;  a  chaiufdti  (see 
CHICANE)  ground  ;  a  battle-held.  In 
Ar.,  uBoally,  a  hippodrome  or  laoe- 
course. 

0. 1380.—"  But  the  brethren  were  mean, 
while  hnmght  oot  to  the  Madan.  (.<'.,  the 

piazza  of  the  (Mty.  where  an  exceeding  great 
hre  had  been  kindled.  And  Friar  Thomas 
want  fomaid  to  oaat  himwlf  into  tlia  §n. 
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but  M  he  did  m  ft  ontein  SanuMin  caught 
him  by  the  bood  ,  ♦      JWor  <Man&*iD 

L'athany  63. 

1618.->**  When  H  b  the  hour  of  eompHoee, 

or  a  little  later  to  <poak  exartly,  it  i.n  the 
time  for  the  jirunieuado,  and  every  one  guuH 
on  hortiebuck  tu  the  meidan,  which  is  always 
kept  dean,  watered  by  a  number  of  men 
whose  haainess  this  is,  who  water  it  oarrj  ing 
the  water  in  skins  slung  over  the  shoulder, 
and  usuully  well  shaded  and  very  cooL"—- 
r.  della  Vallf,  i.  707. 

c.  V>6r>.  "  Celui  (Quervansera)  dcs  I^tran- 
gene.'^t  hicn  plus  spacieuz  que  I'uutre  et  e»t 
quarr^,  et  tons  deux  font  iaco  an  WUUtUL" 

1670.  — "  Before  thi«  house  is  a  great 
.sqtmrc  meidan  or  promenade,  planted  on 
aU  sides  with  sraat  trees,  standii^  in  rowa." 
—Andrim,  80. 

1673.—"  The  MidHI,  or  open  Space  before 
the  Caun's  Palaoa^  is  an  Oblong  and  Stately 
PiatK^  with  real  not  beHed  Cloistere."— 

Fryer,  219. 

1828.— "All  this  was  done  with  as  much 
eoohiess  and  prveision,  as  if  ho  had  boon  at 

exercise  ui>on  the  BMidMrn."— TAs  KutMtt- 

W<,  i.  22^. 

[1859.  ■"  A  24-pomMl  howitzer,  hoisted  on 

to  the  maintop  of  the  Shannon,  looked 
menaeinplv  over  the  MaidaA  (at  Calcutta) 
.  .  :--(ii'.phaid,  IfmvOpt  «tf  Li,  £tgw'$ 
Murion^  i.  tiO. 

MTHA,  MINA,  &c.  8.  Hind. 

matju!.  A  iiaint'  applied  to  several 
birds  of  the  fainilv  ot  starliugs.  The 
common  mvna  is  the  Aeridolheret  tristU 
of  Linn. ;  the  .sfjuthern  HiU-Mynaiathe 
Gracula,  als<»  Kvlnh'^s  reliijiom  of  Linn. ; 
the  Northern  llill-Myna,  Knlabt*  inter- 
media of  Hay  (see  JtnOm'n  Birds,  ii. 
Pt  i.  325,  337,  339).  Of  Ixitli  tlie 
first  and  last  it  may  be  said  that  tliey 
are  among  the  most  teachable  of 
imitative  birds,  articulating  words 
with  great  distinctness,  and  wiilmut 
Polly's  nasiil  tone.  We  have  heard  a 
wild  one  (]»robably  the  firstX  on  a 
tree  in  a  field,  spontaneously  echoing 
the  very  pecidiar  coll  of  the  Mack 
partridge  from  an  adjoining  jungle, 
with  uninistakahle  truth.  There  is 
a  curious  description  in  A^'lian  {De 
Nat.  An.  xvi.  2)  of  an  Indian  talking 
bird  which  we  thought  at  one  time 

to  be  the  Myiin  :  but  it  .seems  to  be 

nearer  the  Shamai  and  under  that 
head  the  quotation  will  be  found. 
[Mr.  M*Cri&dle  (Inrn,'{aji  o/7fH2«sl86) 

is  in  favour  of  tlu  Mifint.] 

[1^.— "The  Mynah  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  A^bwL^with  glossy  black  plumage,  bat 
with  the  bin,  watUssand  tail  eofwte  yeUow. 


It  imitates  the  human  voice  and  speaks  with 
geat  distinotn«n."~.<ffo,  sd.  Janm,  ffl. 

1681. — Jac  Bontius  de«eril>e.s  a  kind  of 
Myna  in  Java,  which  ho  calls  Pi'cti,  $eu 
jjUiuji  Stumus  Indicui.  "The  owner,  an 
old  Mussulman  woman,  only  lent  it  to  the 
author  to  be  drawn,  after  gn>at  perMuasion, 
and  on  a  stipulation  that  the  beloved  bird 
should  get  no  swine's  fioMh  t<>  eat.  And 
when  ho  had  promised  accordingly,  the 
avM  peutma  immediately  besan  to  ehannt : 
Oraiigir<ammni  ea^maea^babi' i.e.  'Dog 
of  a  Ohristian,  eater  of  swino  ! ' "—  Lib.  v. 
cap.  14,  p.  67. 

[1664.— "In  the  Duke's  chamber  there  is 
a  bird,  given  him  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon, 
comes  from  the  East  Indys,  black  tb« 
^'reatcst  part,  with  the  (inost  collar  of  white 
alKjut  the  neck  ;  but  talks  many  things  and 
neyes  like  the  bonn^  and  other  things,  tho 
best  almost  that  ever  I  heard  bird  in  my 
life."— Pepf/x,  Diary,  April  25.  Prof.  Newtoii 
in  Mr.  Wheatley's  ed.  (iv.  118)  is  inclined  to 
identify  this  with  the  Myna,  and  note*  that 
one  of  the  earliest  figures  of  the  bird  is  by 
Eleazar  Albin  (Ifai.Hitt.  i^  Birds,  ii.  pi.  3g) 
in  1738. 

[1703.  —  "Among  singing  birds  that 
which  in  Bengali  is  edled  Uie  HtaMr  fe 

the  only  one  that  comes  within  my  know- 
ledge."—In  r«U,  Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  Soo. 
ii.  cccxxxiv.] 

1803.— "Duriiurthe  whole  of  our  stay  two 
minahs  were  talnng  almost  incessantly,  to 

the  prent  dclitrht  of  the  nhl  l-ulv,  who  often 
laughed  at  what  thev  said,  and  praised  their 
talenUi.  Her  hookah  Riled  np  the  intemJ.** 
—Ld.  ValentHi,  i.  227-8. 

1813. — "Tho  myneh  is  a  very  entertaining 
bird,  h.,i.f,i!ig  aU)ut  the  house,  and  articu- 
latinj;  t^everal  words  in  the  manner  of  the 
f*^J'"^- i-  *7 ;  [2nd  ed. 

1817.—"  Of  all  birds  the  cAtoao  (miner)  ie 
themoet  highly  |itissd."-Jb,^lB^Vis«,  L  2d0. 

1875.— "A  talking  mlna  in  a  eage.  and  a 
rat-tmp,  completed  the  adornments  of  tho 
veranda."-  Tb  IHUmwM^  oil.  xH. 

1878.  — "The  myna  has  no  wit.  ...  His 
only  way  of  catching  a  worm  is  to  lay  hold 
of  it.'*  tail  and  pull  it  out  of  \is  hole,— 
generally  breaking  it  in  the  middle  and 
losing  the  bigger  half."— Pik.  AoMuon,  In 
My  Indum  Uard^m,  28. 

1879.  —"  So  the  dog  wont  to  a  nia<T|^  and 
said  :  '  What  shall  I  do  to  hurt  thisoatl*"— 
Mist  Stole$f  Indite  Fairy  Tab  f,  1 S. 

»».  **.  .  .  beneath 

Stnpod  i<quirrelM  raced,  the  oiyBaa  perked 

and  picked. 
The  nine  brown  alaten  chattered  in  tho^ 

thorn  .  .  ." 
E.  Arnold,  Th"  Lnjht  oj  Arin,  Book.  i. 

^  See  IBVEH  8I8TEB8  in  Uloes.  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  too  many  1 

MyBOBALAN,a.  A  name  applied 
to  certain  dried  friiita  and  henieiB  of 
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Mtringent   flavour,  but  of  several 

species,  and  not  oven  all  belonging 
to  the  sanie  Natural  Order,  which 
wore  from  an  early  date  exported  from 

India,  and  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  medieval  pharmacopoeia.  This 
they  appear  (some  of  them)  to  retain 
in  native  Indian  medicine ;  though 
they  seem  to  have  disa]»peared  from 
English  use  and  have  no  place  in 
Hanbury  and  Fliiekiger'B  great  work, 
the  Pharmaroffraphui.  Tli*  v  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  imi>f)rte(l  into  England, 
but  for  use  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  uot 
in  pharmacy. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  tprin 
myrobahiti,  in  this  sense,  came  into  use. 
For  the  people  of  India  do  not  seem  to 
liave  any  smgle  nanie  denoting  thcj^e 
fruits  or  drugs  as  a  group  ;  nor  do  the 
Araljic  dictionaries  attord  one  either 
(but  see  further  on).  Mv/i«/9d\arot  is 
s|.»oken  of  l>y  sojue  ancient  authors, 
e.g.  Aristotle,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
bat  it  waa  applied  by  them  to  one  or 
more  fruits  ♦entirely  unconnected  with 
the  subjects  of  this  article.  This  name 
had  proljably  V)een  preserved  in  the 
laboratories,  and  was  ap])lied  by  some 
early  translator  of  tin-  AimIuc  writers 
on  Materia  Medica  lu  these  Indian 
prodncta.  Thongh  we  have  aaid  that 
(80  far  as  we  can  discover)  the  diction- 
aries aftbrd  no  word  with  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  Mi/robiiUiHy  it  is 
probable  that  the  physicians  had  such 
a  word,  and  Garcia  de  Orta,  who  is 
trustworthy,  says  explicitly  that  the 
Aiab  practitioners  wfiom  he  had  eon- 
aulted  applied  to  the  whole  class  the 
name  deirgi,  a  word  which  we  cannot 
identifv,  unless  it  originated  in  a 
clericaf  error  for  aMen,  ie.  thlilnj. 
Tlie  last  word  may  pernajw  he  taken 
as  covering  all  myrol^alans  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  tne  Oloeaary  to  Rhases  at 
lieyden  (<iuoted  by  Dozy,  Suppt.  i.  43) 
it  applies  to  the  Kdbuliy  the  yt'llow, 
iind  tne  bUuk  (or  Indian),  whilst  the 
BtMic  is  also  called  Ihltlaj  amlaj. 

In  the  Kn-liiiiir  Cu.st^mis  TarilT 
(in  Punjctb  Trade  Report^  ccxcvi.)  we 
tuve  entries  of 

HMl  (Myrohalan). 
Bulela  (Bollfrirk  .litt..). 
Amla  (Embhca  I'hylluiithLLsj." 


*  One  of  them  Is  g«n«nU]r  IdentUled  with  the 
neds  of  McHiwa  vterngctperma—we^  HORSB 
RADISH  TftBB-the  Bea«iiiito  of  old  wtiten, 
«ad  aftadUng  OH  9f  Bt^  OMd  u  a  bMb  tn 


The  kinds  rseogniaed  in  the  ICedieval 

plfarmacopoeia  were  five,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  Emblic  myrobalan ;  which  is 
the  dried  astringent  fruit  of  the 
Anwuldy  dnwld  of  Hind.,  the  Emblua 
ojJicijKih's  of  Gaertner  (Fhyllutithm 
Embliaif  L.,  N.  0.  Eujphorbiaceac). 
The  Persian  name  of  this  is  dnUaht 
hut,  as  the   Arabic  amlaj  suggests, 

Erobably  in  older  Persian  amlag^  and 
ence  no  doubt  Emblua.    Garcia  says 
it  wjis  called  by  tiie  Arab  nhysicians 
I  eiiihrhfi    (which    we   ahould  write 
1  (n/tiHi/u). 

I    (2)  The  BeUeric  Mynbakm ;  the  fruit 

of  Tfrminalia  Bellcrica,  Roxb.  (N.O. 
Cotnbretaceae),  consisting  of  a  small 
nut  enclosed  in  a  thin  exterior  rind. 
The  Aral)ic  name  given  in  Ibn  Baithar 
is  bdlllij :  in  the  old  Ij;itin  version  of 
Avicenna  belilwi;  and  in  Persian  it  is 
called  halU  and  (aWa.  Garcia  says  the 
Arab  physicians  called  it  beUrftji 
{fxilirij,  and  in  old  Persian  prolxibly 
bdlJruj)  wliidi  accounts  for  BeUerim. 

(3)  The  Chebulxc  Myrobalan;  the 
fruit  of  TrrmiTinh'a  Chfbuht^  R<)xb. 
The  derivation  of  this  name  wliich  we 
have  given  nnder  CHEBVU  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  Persian  nanie,  which  is 
Halila-x-Kdhull.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  a  product  of  Kabul,  but  may 
have  been  imported  into  Persia  by 
that  route,  whence  the  name,  as 
calicoes  got  their  name  from  Calicut. 
Garcia  says  these  myrobalans  were 

called  by  his  Arabs  fjuebuliji,  Ibn 
Baithar  calls  them  haiUaj^  and  many 
of  the  authorities  whom  he  quotes 
specify  them  a.s  Kdhnl'i. 

(4)  and  (f)).  The  Black  Myrobubin, 
otherwise  called  *Indiany'  and  the 
Ydhw  or  OUrine.  These,  aooording 
to  Roylo  (Etaay  on  Antiq.  of  Hindoo 
Medici7H',  pp.  36-37),  were  both 
products  of  T.  CJhebula  in  different 
states;  but  this  does  not  seem  qnite 
certain.  Further  varieties  were  some- 
times recugni.sed,  and  him  are  said  to 
l)e  speci&ed  in  a  paper  in  an  early  vol. 
oith»PJuU»»,TnMmetiMi*  Onekind 


•  Tills  article  wo  lmv»>  Ihe^n  uiuibl'>  to  find.  Yfr. 
Hunter  in  At.  iU*.  (xi.  18'i)  quotf.t  fn^in  a  Pf^rHian 
work  of  Mahommcd  Uunain  Sliini/.i.  cominiiiu- 
cat*Ki  to  him  by  Mr.  Colebrookc,  thf  names  of 
0  varieties  of  HallUi  (or  Myrol>alati)  as  afrordf>d 
in  different  Hlageii  of  maturity  by  the  Tenninalia 
Chebula:—l.  U.  Zlra,  when  jnst  set  (from  Zlm, 
ciimmin-AeedX    2.  H.  JavA  (from  Jau,  barleyl 

5.  Za»ai  or  Hindi  (Tha  Black  M.X   4.  B.  Chlmt, 

6,  H,'A^filr,m  YMam.  H  M.KaiiR,thawa»nn 
frottb  (8m  Dr.  Manure  sctfeto  la  ITWt,  Ami. 
Did.  vL  pt.  It.  11  mtM 
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called  ^ml  or  Chinese^  is  mentioned 
\vs  one  of  the  authorities  of  Ibu 
liutluur,  qaotod  below,  and  ia  referred 
to  by  Garcia. 

Tae  virtues  of  Hd^pobalana  are  said 
to  lie  extolled  by  Chanka,  the  oldest 
the  Sanskrit  writers  on  Medicine. 
Some  of  the  AraV»ian  and  Medieval 
Greek  authors,  referred  to  l>y  Royle, 
also  speak  of  a  combination  of  different 
kinds  of  Myrolwilan  <  alU'd  Tryphera  or 
TrypluUa;  a  fact  of  great  interest. 
For  this  is  the  trifJuUa  (^Three-fmits ') 
.  of  Hindu  medicine,  winch  appears  in 
A  mnrnko.fhd  (c.  a.D.  500),  i\s  well  as  in 
n  prescription  of  Susruta,  the  di-scijile 
<A  CSharaka,  and  which  is  still,  it  M'ould 
Mem,  familiar  to  the  native  Indian 
pnetitioners.  It  is,  according  to  Royle. 
a  coinhiiuition  of  the  black,  yellow  ana 
Chebulic ;  but  Garcia,  who  calls  it  tine- 
pala  (tlu-phalin  Hind.  =  'Three- fruits'), 
seems  to  imjily  that  it  consisted  of  the 
three  kinds  known  in  Goa,  viz.  citrine 
(or  vi'llow),  the  Indian  (or  black),  and 
the  belleric,  fW^ott,  Eton,  Diet.  \\.  pt. 
IT.  38  ieqq.\  The  mMic^  he  says,  were 
not  used  in  medicine  there,  onlv  in 
tanning,  like  sumach.  The  Myro- 
balans  imported  in  the  Middle  Ages 
•eem  often  to  have  been  preserved  (in 
egfrupl). 

C.  BLO.  •40.—'"  Mn  ^  yimnifftt  toC  irafMroC 

apxv  ^^'''^  X^^P^^  yXvKiTip-os.  Tuv 

9w  ^apQvtPf  d  KOfirM  tUrt  yXmc^r  cwvAt 

fl(Ti  <rrp\Hf>vci  KoX  iv        Kp6.au.  aiTuiv 
xiKpoi  .  .  ." — AristoUUsy  De  Plantis,  ii.  10. 

c.  A.D.  60. — "  ^otyt{  ip  Alyvm-fff  ylytraf 
rpvyareu  8«  nrrontptAvi^ft  r%  irord  -n^v 

jivpoSaXcLPi^i,  wofM  6i  X^yerai. " — Dio- 
Morid^deMat.  Mtdicn,  L  odvUi. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "Myrobalanuni  Tn  v'!  .<lyti« 
•«t  Tbebaidi  et  Anbiae  quae  ludaeam  ab 
Asgypto  dtatarminat  oommtuM  Mt,  naioaiii 

UOguento,  ut  ipw)  nomine  apparet,  quo 
item  indicatiir  et  glandcm  esse.  Arbor  est 
holiotr(ji>ii>  .  .  .  siniili  folio,  fructus  mapni- 
iodine  abollaooo  nuds,"  he — Flinjif  xii. 

ia  (46). 

c.  .'>40.— A  prescription  of  Ab'tiusof  Amida, 
which  will  be  found  transcribed  under 
ZEDOABT,  inohidea  myrobalan  afnong  n 

]M|{!e  numi)«r  of  ingroHient'!,  chiofly  of 
Oriental  ori^n ;  and  one  doubts  whether 
iho  word  tuMj  not  here  be  and  in  the  later 
■ense. 

c.  1343. — "Preservoil  Mirabolans  (miVa- 
Mami  eWMKb")  should  be  big  and  black,  and 
the  eiivelepe  orer  the  nat  tender  to  the 
tooth;  ana  the  bigger  ud  falacAEir  and 

2q 


tenderer  to  the  tooth  (like  candied  walnuts), 
the  better  iJiey  are.  .  .  .  flome  people  nay 
that  in  India  they  are  candied  when  un- 
ripe (rr/-»T/x),  jiwt  as  we  candy*  the  unripe 
tcndur  walnuts,  and  that  when  tiiejr  are 
candied  in  this  way  they  have  no  ant 
within,  bat  are  all  thmuffh  tender  Hke  onr 
waInut  comfit.s.  But  if  this  is  really  done, 
.'inyhow  none  reach  u.h  except  those  with  a 
imt  inside,  and  often  very  hard  nuts  too. 
lliey  should  be  kept  in  lm>wn  earthen 
potfl  glazed,  in  a  tjrop  made  of  mma 
ji-itiihi  f  aiici  honey  or  sugar ;  and  they 
should  remain  always  in  the  syrop,  for  they 
form  a  moist  presorre  and  are  not  fit  to  nse 
dry."— I'rgolotti',  p.  377. 

c.  1343.— (At  Alexandria)^r«  $oid  bjf  tile 
ini  mans  (in^nr,  see  MAuND),  .  .  .  amo* 
mum,  mirobalans  of  every  kmd,  oemphor, 

castor.  .  .  ." — Ibid.  57. 

1487.—".  .  .  Vasi  grandi  di  ooofeottone, 
mlrobolani  c  pongiovo." — lAttrr  on  presents 
sent  by  the  tiultan  to  L.  de'  Medid,  in 
Roteoft  lerMM,  ed.  1826^  &  872. 

ir>05.  — In  Calicut)  "li  nasce  mirabolani, 
omblici  e  chebali,  U  quali  valeno  ducati  do' 
jel  boar  (see  BAHiB.)"  — /^MMnle  Ob' 

.Vu.t.'-vr,  p.  27. 

1552. —  "La  campagne  de  lericho  eet 
entoum^  de  mOtaignes  do  tous  co«tes: 
poignant  laquelle,  et  du  cost*^  de  midy  o:^t 
la  mer  morte,  .  .  .  Les  arbres  qui  |>orteat 
le  Licion,  naissont  en  ceste  plaino,  et  aOMl 
lee  arbres  qui  portent  les  MyrobaUlia 
Citrim^  dn  noyau  desquele  lee  habitants 
font  de  rhuille."$— P.  Bdtmt  OtttrwoHoiu, 
ed.  1554,  f.  144. 

l.')60. — "Mais  jKjurco  que  lo  Ben,  que  lea 
Grecx  ap{iellent  Bjilauus  Myrepsica,  m'a 
fait  sourenir  des  Blyzabolana  des  Arabea, 
dont  y  en  a  rinq  eiqieoee :  et  que  d'ailleurs, 
on  en  v.se  oniinairement  en  Medecine, 
encores  cjue  les  .iiRicns  Grecz  n'eii  uyent 
fait  aucune  nientiun  :  il  m'a  semble  iH^n 
d'en  toucher  mot:  car  i'eusae  fait  grand 
tort  h  oee  OoBunentairee  de  les  prhier  d'm 


•  "  Cmt/fttiinno,"  "make  comtlt.s  of";  '*pie> 
serve,"  but  thf  latter  wonl  i«  too  vapiie. 

t  This  in  surrly  u<A  wlirxt  «•■  imw  caII  Ciisxla 
Fi.'f u^i,  tht' loii>:  t  ylinilriral  ii<»i  of  a  li>>:umiiiou.i 
tn-e,  afToniiiij;  a  mill!  Isxativi'?  But  Uiiiil)ur>' luid 
FliirklKT  (PP-  l''-'>.  ■•"■'')  show  that  .some  ''<i.v<iio 
hark  (of  the  ciiiiijitnuii  kiii'l)  was  known  in  tlie 
early  centuries  of  our  eni  as  «ca<7(a  ffvpiyyuSrjt 
and  cassia  JUtularU;  whil.Ht  the  dniR  now  cjilled 
Cassia  Fisfula,  L.,  is  first  iioticod  by  »  medical 
writer  of  Constantinople  towards  a.  n.  1 300.  Pego- 
lotti,  at  p.  3M,  giv«-s  a  few  lines  of  instrnction  for 
judging  of  cassia  fistula:  "  It  otight  to  lie  black, 
and  thick,  and  unbroken  («iida),  and  hea>-T.  and 
the  thicker  It  Is,  and  the  blacker  the  outside  rind 
U,  the  riper  and  better  it  is ;  and  it  retains  its 
vntoe  well  for  2  years. "  Tliis  is  not  very  decisive, 
bat  on  the  whole  we  should  suppose  PagQlottl's 
esssfo  ptOa  to  be  either  a  spice-bstk,  Ot  eoiid 
twigs  of  a  like  pUnt(H.  ft  F.  47«X 

:  This  is  probably  MoaiKs  a$gifptitua^  Dellk. 
the  fffc  of  the  Jm&l  whldi  to  not  unlike  nqnO' 
batoa  ftnli  and  yMoe  aa  oU  much  used  raedl- 
cfnally.  The  negroee  ef  the  Mger  aeke  an 
intoxkattng  spirit  of  It 
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fmict  si  reqaki  «q  Medeoin*.  n  y  a  donq^uefl 

Opm.  M»iK0fepntfM»  old  Wr.  Tr,  SM. 

1610.— 
*'  KaUril,    How  know  you  ? 

SubtU.  By  inapeotion  on  hor  forehead  ; 
And  sabtiaty  of  hps,  which  must  be  tasted 
Oftm,  to  make  a  judgment. 

IKitmktr  again.} 

'Slight,  she  melts 

U)»  «  MgnbOaMMr'-m  AUUmkt,  W.  1. 

[c.  166r).  —  "  Among  other  fruits,  thev 
preserve  (in  Bengal)  large  citrona  .  .  .  small 
Mirobolans,  which  are  exoeUant.  .  .  .**'— 

Brniirr,  ed.  ConMal>l>',  i'-V^.] 

1672.— "  Speakinff  of  the  Glans  Ungven- 
taritt^  otbonnM  oalTd  Jtatemw  Mirtp$!ca  or 
Hen  Arahnm,  :\  very  rare  Tree,  yielding  a 
nnwt  fragrant  and  highly  osteem'd  Oyl  ;  he 
is  very  jmrticular  in  describing  the  extra- 
ordinary care  he  used  in  cultivating  .such  as 
wore  sent  to  him  in  Holland." — Suur  of  a 
Work  hy  Abraham  MiaUiag,  Jf*i>*,  in 
PkUotopiu  Traru.  ix.  249. 

MYSORE  11  p.  Tarn.  3faw«r,  Gan. 
Maimru.  The  citv  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  Hindu  kin^oui^  taking 
its  name,  and  whieh  last  was  foundea 
in  1610  by  a  local  chief  on  the  decay 
of  the  Vijayanagar  (.see  BISNAGASi 
NARSINOA)  dynasty.  C.  P.  Brown 
gives  the  e^mi.  aa  Maifd-ur,  Maid 
tieing  the  name  of  a  local  g(»<lde.s,s  like 
Pomona  or  flora;  ?ir,  'towii,  village.' 
It  ia  howevw  umially  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mahiiih-<i.<nm,  the  huffalo 
demon  slain  by  the  goddess  Durga  or 
Kali.  [Rice  (Afy«or«,  i.  1)  gives  Can. 
Maimt  from  SkL  MaMta,  and  «ni» 
•town.*] 

[1696.— "  Niibob  Zulphcear  Cuwii  is  gone 
into  the  Mizore  cniuntry  after  the  Mabratta 
armv.  .  .  ."—Letter  in  WiU$^  UkL  Skitckei, 
Madnu  r«print|  i.  60.] 

MTSOBE  THOBN.  TIk  (Wml- 
fiima  mpiemay  Roxbi  It  is  armed  with 
short,  sharp,  recurved  prickles  ;  and 
is  much  used  as  a  fence  m  the  Deccan. 
Hyder  Ali  planted  it  roimd  his  strong- 
holds in  Mv.s<m»,  and  hence  it  is  f)ften 
eaUed  ''Hyder'a  Thorn,"  Kaidar  kd 

P^7. — "What  may  be  termed  the  under- 
wood eoBidstod  of  milk  bnshes,  prickly 
pears,  mysore  thorn,  intermingled  in  wild 
confusion.  .  .  .  '—Ladv  Fidiland,  Ckow-dtmc, 
2nd  td.  i.  300.] 


N 


NABOB,  s.  Port.  Nabdbo,  and 
Fr.  Nababf  from  Hind.  Nawdh^  which 
ia  the  Ar.  pL  of  sing.  Ndyah  (see 
HAIB),  'a  deputy,'  and  was  applied  in 
a  singular  sense  *  to  a  delegate  of  the 
supreme  chief,  viz.  to  a  viceroy  or 
chief  Governor  under  the  Great  Mogul, 
e.fj.  the  Naxpdh  of  Siirat,  the  Naicdo  of 
Oudh,  the  Nawdh  of  Arcot^  the  Navodb 
NOnm  of  Bengal.  From  this  use  it 
became  a  title  f)f  rank  without  neces- 
sarily having  any  ottice  attached.  It 
is  now  a  title  occasionally  conferred, 
like  a  peerage,  on  ludiommedan 
gentlemen  of  distinction  and  good 
service,  as  Rai  and  BOjd  are  upon 
Hindus. 

Xaboh  is  used   in   two  waja:  (ft)* 

simply  as  a  corruption  and  representa- 
tive of  Nawdb.  We  get  it  direct  from 
the  Port,  nabdboy  see  quotation  from 
Bluteau  below,  (b)  It  V>egan  to  be 
applied  iu  the  18th  century,  wiien  the 
transactions  of  Clive  made  the  epithet 
familiar  in  England,  to  Anglo-Indiana 
who  returned  with  fortunes  from  the 
Ka.st ;  and  Foote's  play  of  *The  Na- 
bob' (NdM)  (1763)  aided  in  giving 
general  comncy  to  the  word  in  this 


sen.se. 


a.— 


1601.—**.  .  .  yiaats  iiei  naoaDo 

161  "There  wa.s  as  Nababo  in  Surat 
a  certain  I'orsinu  Muhommedan  {Mouro 
Parnu)  called  Moc^'irro  Bethiao,  who  had 
oome  to  6oa  in  the  time  of  the  Vioeroy 
Rny  Louren^  do  Tavorm,  and  who  bving 
traated  with  much  familiarity  and  kindness 
by  the  Portuguese  .  .  .  cnrno  to  confess 
th.'it  it  could  not  but  be  that  truth  was  with 
their  Law.  .  .  ." — Bocarro,  p.  354. 

1616.— "  Catechumeni  ergo  pnrentes  nroe 
iiliiiuot  inducunt  iKino.Mtoa  ct  a.s-soK«orc« 
Naoabi,  id  est,  judicis  supremi,  oui  oon- 
Hiliarii  anmt,  nti  et  Prorsgi,  nt  liboUnm 
famoRum  adversus  Pfnnsram 
Jarric,  The»auru$^  iU.  878. 

18B3.  —  "The  Vahabt  «as  dttiag,  ee- 


dslaats  del  Haoabo 


*  Doijr  says  (8nd  ed.  S2S)  that  the  plnisl 
has  been  adopted  by  nystake.  Wilson  sajrs  *' 
riflcally.'  Possibly  la  this  sad  other  Uke 


iti 


^    .   ,  i.a  uMafd.  pL  of 

•tanlariy  and  ftnntaf  a  pland 
dtaostoobltCAH  aad  ISHAUL.) 

t  Hw  word  Is  so    *    '  " "  " 
BngUsh 
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cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Country,  bare- 
foot, like  one  of  our  Taylors,  with  a  great 
namber  of  Papers  nttcking  between  his 
Toa^  and  others  between  the  Fingm  of  his 
hit  hand,  wMeh  Ptepen  he  drew  eometimea 
from  between  his  Tf)os,  somotimos  from 
between  hia  Fingcn<,  and  urder'd  what 
answers  should  be  given  to  every  one." — 
Taveniier,  E.  T.  ii.  99 ;  [ed.  BtUl,  i.  291]. 

1653.  — " .  .  .  il  prend  la  quality  de 
VtlMb  qui  Taolt  autant  k  dire  que  moU' 
seiffneur/' —  i>0  la  BonUamUOmu  («L 

1657),  142. 

1668.— "The  ill-dealini?  of  the  Nahab 
piooeeded  from  a  scurvy  trick  that  was 
^y'd  me  bv  three  Canary-birds  at  the 
Qnai  Mo^  s  Court.  The  story  whereof 
was  thus  in  short  .  .  ."—ToHenturt  £.T. 
iL  57 ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  134]. 

1678. — "Gaining  by  these  steps  a  bmiw 

intimacy  with  tho  Nabob,  he  cut  the  naw 

BuMineu  out  every  day." — Fryrr,  183. 

1675.  —  "  But  when  we  were  purposing 
next  day  to  depart,  there  came  letters  out 
of  the  Moorish  Camp  from  tho  Nabab,  the 
field-marshal  of  the  Great  Mogul.  .  , 
Heid^  Verixuirlijke  Schip-Jireui;  b'l. 

1682.—".  .  .  Baj  NttodelaU  ye  Hibabe 
i^iHm,  who  gave  ma  a  moat  coorteoiaa  recep- 
tion, rising  up  and  taking  of  me  by  ye 
hands,  and  ye  like  at  my  departure,  which 
1  am  iirformed  is  a  gpreater  favour  than  he 
Imb  erer  shown  to  any  FranUx.  ,  .  ."— 
JKMfa««,  Diary,  Oct.  27 ;  [Hak.  8oo.  {.  421. 
Haagaa  writes  iVofioft,  IfoMb,  Ifavub,  J\'n>«>6. 

1716.— "Nabibo.  Termo  do  Mogol.  Ho 
o  Titolo  do  Ministro  que  he  Cabeoa."  — 

17S7. — "A  few  years  ago,  tho  Nabob  or 
Viea  •  Roy  of  Chonnondf  /,  who  resides  at 
Chietatal,  and  who  superintends  that  Coun- 
try for  tlw  Mogul}  for  some  Disgust  be  bad 
receiTad  from  Iim  Inhabitanvi  of  Din 
Islands,  would  have  made  a  PrtwHjnt  of 
them  to  the  Colony  of  Fort  St.  George." — 
A.  BamiUe$t^  i.  874 ;  [ad.  1744]. 

17C — "  We  have  had  a  preat  man  called 
the  Vabob  (who  is  the  next  person  in  dignity 
io  the  Great  Mogul)  to  visit  the  Qofwuar, 
.  .  .  His  lady,  with  all  her  women  atten- 
dance, came  the  night  before  him.  All  the 
gun.><  fired  round  tho  fort  upon  hor  arrival, 
^  well  as  upon  his  ;  and  iJtf  are  Moors, 
whoaa  women  are  never  seen  by  any  man 
upon  earth  except  their  husbands." — Letter 
from  Madras  in  Mr$.  Delany't  L\fe,  ii.  169. 

1743.  —  "  Every  goremor  of  a  fort,  and 
every  commander  of  a  district  had  assumed 
the  title  uf  Nabob  .  .  .  one  day  after  having 
received  the  homage  of  several  of  these 
little  lords,  Nizam  ul  muluck  said  that  he 
had  that  day  seen  no  laas  than  eighteen 
Naboba  in  tha  OwBatio."— Orai^  Ril«Mit» 
Bk.  i.  51. 

1752.  —  "Agreed  .  .  .  that  a  preeent 
should  be  made  the  Nobab  that  might 
fn>T«  aatiateotory."— In  Itomg,  38. 


1778.- 

"  And  though  my  years  have  pansed  in  thi« 
hard  duty, 

No  Benefit  aoquirad— no  Mabob's  booU|." 
Epiloeua  at  Fort  Kailhorough,  by  It'. 
ifandEsiH  in  JfsM.  9. 

1787.- 

"  Of  armaments  bv  flood  and  field ; 

Of  Haboba  you  nave  made  to  yield." 

JiUtoUf  in  Li/e  and  Letters,  i.  124. 

1807.  — "Some  my  that  he  is  a  lUlor 

who  brtiii^ht  out  a  lontf  hill  against  some 
of  Ixird  Wellealey'ti  statl,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence provided  for;  others  say  he  was  an 
adventurar,  and  sold  knioknacks  to  the 
Nabob  of  Onde."— jSkt  T.  Mvnro,  in  Ufe, 
i.  371. 

1809.—"  I  was  surprised  that  I  hod  heard 
nothing  from  the  Nawaub  of  the  Ckmatie." 

~IA.  Irt/eH/io,  L 881. 
c.  1858.— 

**  Le  vienz  Kabftb  et  1»  Kegum  d'Arkate." 

UetmU  de  LitU,  ed.  1872»  p.  166. 

b.- 

[17ft4.— "Mogul  Pitt  and  Nabob  Bute." 
-//„ra.  f  \v„h>u/e,  Ldten,  ed.  1857,  iT.282 

(.Stan/.  iJict.).] 

1773.—"  I  regretted  the  deeay  of  raapeet 

for  men  of  fainily,  :in<l  that  a  NabOb  WOuUi 
not  carry  an  election  from  them. 

"JoBMBOH:  Why,  sir,  the  Hlbob  will 
cany  it  by  maana  of  his  wealth,  in  a  oountry 
where  money  fa  highly  valued,  as  it  miist 
J>e  where  nothing  can  ho  had  without 
money  ;  but  if  it  comes  to  |)ers<jnal  pre- 
ference, the  man  of  family  w^ill  always 
carry  it."—£otwMt  Journal  a  Tour  to  Ma 
Hebridfs,  under  Aug.  25. 

1777. — "In  such  a  revolution  .  .  .  it  was 
impossible  but  that  a  number  of  individuals 
should  have  acquired  largo  property.  They 

did  acHjTiire  it ;  and  with  it  they  '<eoni  to 
have  obtained  tho  tietestation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  tho  apitollation  of  nabobs 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  -J'rice'$  Tract$,  i.  13. 

1780.— "The  Intrigues  of  a  Nabob,  or 
Bengal  the  Fittest  Soil  for  the  Growth  of 
Lust,  Iniustio^  and  Dishonesty.  Dedkated 
to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Direetote  of  tike 

East  India  Company.  By  Henry  Fred. 
Thompson.  Printed  for  the  Author."  (A 
base  oook). 

1783.  — "The  office  given  to  a  young  man 
troing  to  India  is  of  trifling  consequence. 
But  he  th;it  notn  out  an  insignificant  boy, 
in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  Nabob.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  haa  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  that  kind  of  raw  material^  who  expect 
to  be  speedily  manufactured  into  the  mer- 
chantliko  i^uality  I  mention."  —  liitrkt, 
Speech  on  Fox's  K.I.  BilL  in  Works  and 
Corr.,  ed.  1860,  iiL  60& 

1787.  — "The  sijealtare  for  him  (Hastings) 
were  Burgess,  who  haa  oompletely  done  for 
himself  in  one  day ;  Nidiola,  a  lawyer ;  Mr. 

Vansittart^  a  nabob  ;  Alderman  Le  Me- 
surier,  a  smuggler  from  Jersey ;  .  .  .  and 
Dempster,  wh(j  is  one  of  the  go(>d-naturo<l 
oandid  men  who  connect  themselves  with 
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mfwrt  bad  man  they  ma  And."— Lrf.  Minio, 
inlii^^.,  1. 120. 
1848.  .  "*Ian*k  h*  rfoht'  taid 

Babocna. 

"  'They  say  all  Indian  Nabobs  aw  eiior» 
moady  nohr'—Vamty  Fair,  ed.  1867,  i.  17. 

1872.— "Co  train  de  vie  faoil*  .  .  .  wiffit 
It  me  faire  d^corner  .  .  .  le  RnmooB  de 

Nabob  ix\r  1*2^  iM.urgeois  et  les  ■vnsiteurs  do 
]a  petite  Tille. "  —  i£e*?.  des  Deux  Motida, 

1874.  — "At  that  time  (c.  1830)  the  Royal 
Sodetv  was  very  ditferently  cuuijxwed  from 
whlit  n  ii  now.    Any  wealthy  or  well  known 

B>rw)n,  any  M.P.  .  .  .  <»  J^w^  Indian 
abob,  who  wished  to  have  7.R.S.  added 
to  his  name,  was  sure  to  obtnin  admittance. 
-^Oeikie^  L\fe  qf  MurchisoHy  i.  197. 

1878.—**.  .  .  A  Tttniat— toterrotupit  le 
due.  .  .  .  Alors  pouniuoi  ce  nom  deNababf 
—Bah  !  les  Pansiens  n  y  regardant  pas  do 
■i  prba.  Pour  eux  tout  richo  ^ninger  est 
on  Hatabt  n'importe  d'oU  U  rienne."  — 
L$VMb,V»tAlpk.  JkfM,  oh.  L 

It  M  pnriBm  qtdte  erroneously 
plied  wnen  we  find  Nabob  in  thu 
sense  mis\\Titten  Nitmih  ;  thvis  : 

1$78.  "These  were  days  when  India, 

little  known  atiO  in  the  land  that  nxlea  it, 
was  \cHn  known  than  it  had  been  Id  the 
previous  generation,  which  had  seen  Waften 
Hastings  impwiched,  and  Vmrnhs*  bought 
and  sold  by  Anglo-Indian  Nawaba."  — 
Anttt's  Li^  qfDrJoU  WUmm,  80. 

Bat  there  is  no  (question  of  pnrism 
in  the  followilig  delicious  passage  : 

1878.— "If  .  .  .  the  spirited  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  been  informed 
that  our  aid  of  their  frioml-  the  Turks 
would  have  taken  the  form  uf  a  tax  upon 
pajier,  and  a  conccs-sion  of  the  Levis  to  act 
a.s  ( 'onitnanders  of  Regimeota  id  Bashi- 
B<>z*;>uk.s,  with  a  request  to  the  Ctotieral- 
i.s.siDio  tf>  i)l;ioo  thoin  in  as  forward  a 
position  as  Nabob  was  given  in  the  host  of 
^ing  David,  the  harp  in  Peterborouffh 
Court  would  not  have  twanged  long  to  the 
tune  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Snitan 
<.f  Turkey."— TrKfA,  April  11,  p.  470.  In 
this  pas-sage  in  which  the  wit  is  ecuialled 
only  oy  the  scriptural  knowledge,  olwerve 
thaiiVa6o6«=Naboth,  and  ^oioCA^Uriah. 

NAOODA,NAGODEB,&c.,s.  Pera. 

nd-khtid(l  {navis  (fcnninns)  'a  ski])]>er' ; 
the  master  of  a  native  vessel.  (Per- 
haps the  original  sense  is  mther  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  going  with  it  as 
his  own  8ui)ercargo.)  It  is  liard  to 
understand  why  Heinaud  {Belationf 
ii  4S)  calls  this  a  **  Malay  word  .  .  . 


•  Qu.  bortm^t  The  wiMir  does  li^aBtlee  to 


his  country  when  he  speaks  of  bmr^lM  beuig bought 
and  sold.    The  reurMenUtiOB  Cf  fleotoi  hirg*« 

beforfi  18S2  wa*  li«d.  but  it  nevsr  was 


Tbws  are  no  burght  in  Bngland. 


derived  from  the  Persian,"  esi)e<ia1ly 
consideriuff  that  he  is  dealing  witli  a 
book  of  we  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
[Mr.  Skeat  nnte.s  that  tlie  word  is 
.sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  Hobum' 
Johwn.  corrupted  by  the  Malays  into 
Anait  huia^  *son  of  a  horse.*] 

c.  916.— "BiontAt  IVm  nc  jjarda  p;i<  im'  me 
de  managements  pour  les  patrons  do  navires 
(lunodMwIa,  pi.  of  nllondt)  Arabes,  et 
les  maltres  de  hatiments  marchands  furent 
en  Imtto  li  de.**  pretensions  injustes."  — 
Rf/ation,  kc,  i.  08. 

c.  1348. —  "The  seoond  dav  after  our 
arrival  at  the  port  of  Kailttkarf,  this 
prince*!*  inritcd  the  nUchodha,  or  owner  of 
the  .ship  (sdliih-ni-nuirtah),  the  knnlDl  (see 
CRANNT)  or  clerk,  the  mert-hants,  the 
chief  people,  the  tandaU  (see  TIHDAL)  or 
commander  of  the  crew,  the  tipauUbr  (see 
8IPAHBELAB)  or  commander  of  the  fight- 
ing men." — Jbu  Baiuta,  iv.  250. 

1502.  — **Bat  haTing  been  eeen  by  our 
fleet,  the  caravels  made  for  them,  and  the 
Moors  l>cirig  laden  could  no  longer  t"'c;ip<.'. 
So  they  brought  them  to  the  CapUiin 
Geneial,  aad  all  struck  sail,  and  from  six 
of  the  XamhuM»  (aae  SAMBOOK)  the 
nacodas  came  to  the  Ckplaia  aettecal." 
—Con  ea,  i.  302. 

1540.— **Whereapon  he  desired  ns  that 
the  three  necodas  of  the  Junk",  so  are  the 
commanders  of  them  called  i  n  that  country 
.  .  i'^alo,  (ocig.  oap.  ssav.)  in  Oogamy 
p.  42. 

[c.  1590.  —  **In  Uuve  ships  there  are 

twelve  claMGs.  1.  The  Nakhuda,  or  owner 
of  the  ship.  This  won!  is  evidoutly  a  short, 
form  of  Adi-Uiwl'l.  He  fixes  the  course  of 
the  8hii>." — Atn,  ed.  lilodtmann,  i.  280.] 

1610.  —  "The  sixth  Nohuda  Melech 
Aml»or,  Captaino  of  a  great  shiji  of  JtahuH 
(see  1M^UL)»  came  ashore  with  a  great 
many  of  Mefohante  wiOi  him,  be  with  the 
'  rest  were  carried  alnjut  tho  T^wne  in 
pompe."  —  ^'^r  U.  MiddUton,  in  J'urcfuu, 
1.  260. 

[1616.—"  Nohody  Chinhonne's  voyage  for 
Svam  was  given  over." — Fiutfr,  Lrtten,  iv. 

1S7.1 

1628.  — "The  China  Nocheda  hath  too 
long  deluded  you  through  your  owne  sim- 

plicitic  to  give  creditt  \jnto  him." — Counn'f 
at  litUacia,  to  liich.  Cocks,  in  hi.s  Otar^,  ii. 
841. 

Ifi'i.l.  —  Purchaa  has  the  word  in  many 
forms ;  Nokayday,  Nahoda,  Nohuda,  kc. 

1638.  ■  Their  nodcadO  or  India  l*ilot 
was  stabd  in  the  Oroyno  twioe."  — In 
Hall.  iv.  48. 

1549. — «'  In  addition  to  this  a  receipt  must 
be  exacted  from  the  Wsohodss. "  —  Secret 
Instructions  in  BaUmmu  (Qera.),  p.  8. 
1768.— "Our  Cftecwria*  (t)  aMurad  m  they 

(•  The  kts  Mr.  I.  J.  W.  Oibb  potntod  oat 
thst  (aUMoi^  li  Toiltiih  CMiBdSr.  a  aamstffsa 
to  a  groat  naa's  laekqf  or  tootmu.    '*  fli^ 
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were  rognm;  bat  our  Knofltefy  or  pilot 
U>\<\  iiM  he  knew  them."— /iM,  2^18.  This 
wonl  icMik.H  )ike  confunon,  in  the  manner  of 
the  j>o«t  of  the  "Sruu-k,"  between  ndJthuda 
and  (Hind.)  oriM,  pUoL"  («o  oftUed 
bMMiM  many  oame  from  Aroos.] 

[1822.—  "The  Enoekmda  waa  verr  at- 
tMitiTetoTboagbUeMaodhufamilT.  .  . 
—Wallace,  Ftfteen.  Tmnin  India,  241. 

[1831.  — "The  RoWn  (Ar.  mUan,  'the 
mMter  of  a  ahip')  and  Nookader  being 
afhdd  to  keep  at  sea  all  night  .  .  ."—Lift 
and  Adrenfitrfj  of  NatkomM P«an$f  writtm 

by  kinae//,  ii.  'iO-i.] 

1880.  —  "That  a  j>iimj>hlet  ahouUl  Ih3 
printed,  illiHtrated  \>y  diii^niiuji,  and  widely 
circulated,  commenda  itself  to  the  Ciovem- 
meot  of  India  .  .  .  copiee  being  supplied 
to  Nakhndas  and  tinaals  of  native  cnift 
at  small  cost." — lifSH.  of  Govt,  o/  Jiuliu  aa 
to  lighti  for  Shippinf ,  &  Jan. 

NAQA,  n.p.  The  naiue  a]>plicd  to 
an  extensive  group  of  uncivilised  clans 
of  warlike  ana  vindictive  character  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tin-  hill  country 
which  divides  Assam  Proper  (or  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra)  from 
Kadiur  and  the  hasin  of  the  Sunna. 
A  part  of  these  hills  was  formed  into 
a  British  district,  now  under  Assam, 
in  1867,  but  a  great  body  of  the  Nilga 
clans  is  still  independent.  The  ely- 
niolog}'  of  the  name  is  disputed  ;  some 
identifying  it  with  the  iVd^a  or  Snake 
A1>oriprn  s.  who  are  so  prominent  in 
tlie  legends  and  sculptures  of  the 
Bnddhiflts.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  osed  in  the 
.sen.se  of  'naked'  (Skt.  nagtM^  Hind. 
nangd,  fieng.  uengtdj  &c.),  which, 
curiooflfy  enough,  'Ib  that  which 
Ptolemy  attributes  to  the  name,  and 
which  the  apelling  of  Shihabuddin 
also  indicates.  [The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  cla.s.s  of  ascetics  of  the  Didvpan- 
thi  secL  whose  head^quartera  are  at 
Jaypur.j 

c.  A.n.  50. — "  Kal  fUxpi  Tov  Ula^ipov, 
•  .  .  HaY^a  XAyac  '6  «>|fiairet  yvftvQy 
ateyiei."— PM.  VII.  H  18. 

c.  1662.— "The  IWjah  had  first  intended 
to  Hy  to  the  Nagi  Hills,  but  from  fear  of 


ftmctionsrles  have  many  ChokadSn  attached  to 
tbeir  establishments.  In  this  caiu»,  probably  th«> 
Fssha  of  the  province  through  which  Ivm  wm 
travelling,  or  perhaps  some  Ainctfonary  at  Con- 
stantinople, appointed  one  of  liiit  (  Aonuf'Tr*  to 
look  aft'T  tlie  travellw.  The  word  literally  nx-nna 
'  clotli-kwii«r,"  and  it  is  jiroiial'lf  that  flu-  imine 
was  oripnally  Kivpii  to  a  servant  who  liml  charge 
of  his  nia-l'T  ^  wardroU*.  Hut  it  lias  lony  btva 
applied  to  a  lackey  who  walkH  b^ide  hiit  niaster^s 
Jwne  Winn  hia  mMter  ia  oat  TtdlB»"| 


our  army  the  VigiM  *  would  not  afford  him 

an  a.'<yhini.  'The  Nfigits  live  in  the  southern 
muiintaiiLs  of  Asian,  have  a  light  brown 
complexion,  are  well  built,  hut  trcacherou.s. 
In  number  they  equal  the  helpers  of  Yagog 
and  Magog,  and  reaenble  hi  naidmeM  and 
physical  .strength  the  'Adis  (an  ancient 
Amhian  trilKs).  They  go  about  nakeil  like 
l>ea.st.4.  .  .  .  Some  of  their  chiefs  came  to 
see  the  Nawitb.  They  wore  dark  hip-dotbee 
Unng),  ornamented  wHh  oowriea,  and  round 
about  tlioir  heads  they  wore  a  belt  of  >)oar'a 
tusks,  allowing  their  bhick  hxiir  to  bang 
dow  n  their  neck.' "  — ishihdhiddin,  TdlUk^ 
tr.  by  J'n^f.  JilochmaHnAa  J,  At.  Soc.  Beng.f 
xli.  Pt.  i.  p.  84.  [See  Plate  xtL  of  Uaitm't 
Ihteriptht  Ethnolofpi  of  BmgtUj  Jaam» 
Anthrop.  liut.  xxvi.  161  jie^y.] 

1883. — A  corresjxjndent  of  the  "Indian 
Agricultorist "  (Calcutta),  of  Sept.  1,  dates 
from  the  Naga  Hills,  which  he  eaui  *'  Vofa, 
from  Ntil,  not  Nagu,  .  .  ."an  as.sertion 
which  one  is  not  bound  to  accept.  "One 
on  the  Spot  **  is  not  bound  to  know  the  ety* 
mology  of  a  name  several  thoawind  yean  old. 

[Of  the  ascetic  class : 

[1879.— **TheNA«Aaof  Jeiporara  a  Met 

of  militant  devotcoH  beloiudng  to  the  r><!d(f 
Panthi  sect,  who  are  enrolled  in  regiments 
to  servo  the  State  ;  they  are  vowed  to  celilmcy 
and  to  arms,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  militarj 
order  in  uio  Motk*'— Jlo/mtaaa  GoaMMr, 
ii.  147.] 

UrAa-ASBE       Hind,  from  Skt 

ndgarl.  The  ijx  r  Sanskrit  character, 
meaning  literally  '  of  the  city ' ;  and 
often  called  deva-ndgari^  *the  divine 
city  character.' 

[1623.— "An  antique  character  •  •  .  ns'd 
by  the  Braobmaos,  who  in  diitinctkm  from 
other  vulgar  Chaiaoten ...  call  it  Hagheri." 

—  P.  d^lUt  Villi f,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  75. 

[1781.— "The  Shan.'»krit  alphaUt  ...  is 
now  called  Diewnigar,  or  the  Language  of 
AngcU.  .  .  ."-  Iltilh'tl,  (.\tdr,  Intro,  xxiii.] 

[c.  ISO.*).  —  "As  you  sometimes  see  Mr. 
Wilkins,  who  wa.s  the  inventor  of  printing 
with  Bengal  and  Nagree  types.  .  , 
Lottwof  ftjfrftrooir,  in  Life,  2*27.] 

NAIB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  iwyab^ 
a  dejiiity  ;  (.see  alst)  under  NABOB). 

[c.  1610.— In  the  Maldives,  "Of  theeoart 
constituted  thirteen  pr<>vincr~.  ivereach  of 
which  is  a  chief  called  a  Najrbo." — Pyrard 

\  de  Lamit  Hak.  8oe.  I.  IW.} 

t  1682.—"  Before  tho  o\pimti'>n  of  this  time 
we  were  ovcrtakun  liy  ye  t'addif's  Neip,  ye 
Mfrr^Mr't  (too  HEARBAR)  deputy,  and  ye 
Dutch  Director's  Vakill  (see  VAKEEL)  (by 
the  way  it  is  obaermble  ye  Dateh  onnt  no 
opjwrtunity  to  do  \\n  all  the  {)rcjudice  that 
lyes  in  their  ^viw)."—Utdgu^  Diary ,  Oct. 
n ;  (Hak.  Soc  i.  86]. 


•  The  word  N6gd  ii  spelt  with  a  bmbI  «. 
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1765.—".  .  .  thit  ponoa  was  appointed 
HialH  or  daputj  goTernor  of  QnamJ'— 

[1856^— «*Tb*  Nalb  gare  me  letters  to 
the  chkb  of  aaraml  enouiipiiisatL  ohaiging 
them  to  pravfdt  me  with  hanmr^tmitr^ 
ChnMMM  Jvum^  987.] 

NAK  HAIQUE,  fte.  s.  Hind. 

fitfjiml.  A  term  which  occurs  in  nearly 
aII  tile  vernacular  languages ;  from 
KkL  ndyaJcOf  '  a  leader,  cniet,  general.' 
The  wora  is  used  in  several  appUca- 
tions  among  older  writers  (Portuguese) 
referring  to  the  south  and  weat  of 
India,  as  meaning  a  native  captain  or 
headman  of  some  sort  (a).  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  ntnong  Hindus  in  the 
Deccan  fb).  it  is  agriin  the  name  of  a 
Telugu  caste,  whence  the  general  name' 
of  tne  Kings  of  Vijnvanapnra  (a.D. 
1325-1674),  and  of  the  Lords  of 
Madura  (1509-1741)  and  other  places 
(c).  But  it,s  common  Anglo-Indian 
ajiplicatiou  id  to  the  non-com  missioned 
otlicer  of  Sepoys  who  corresponds  to 
a  corporal,  and  wears  the  double 
chevron  of  that  rank  (d). 

(a>- 

c,  1688.-~"MaiMloa  tambem  htl  MtanijM 
con  vinti  Abeeeins,  que  DOS  rtio  goaraaado 

doB  IsdrOea."— /'(wro,  ch.  iv. 

1548. — "With  these  four  captains  there 
are  12  naiqnes,  who  receive  as  follo«r»— to 
wit,  for  7  naiques  y^ho  have  37  pardaos 
sn<i  I'tangii  a  year  .  .  .  11.160  rein.  For 
Citii  naique.  who  hns  30  jwnlaos,  4  tangas 
•  .  .  and  Madguar  naique  the  same  .  .  . 
and  Salgy  naiqne  24  pardaos  a  year,  and 
two  nafartt  [Ar.  nafnr,  '  servant ']  who  have 
8  vintens  a  month,  cqiuil  to  12  pardaos  4 
tani^  a  year."— &  iMeUo^  2Me,  81& 

l.'i.'SS. — "To  ffuanl  npninst  these  ho  ctab- 
lishod  Horae  fHjoyik-  of  the  same  islaml  of 
the  Caiuiresc  (;ent<M)><  with  their  Nalques, 
who  are  the  oaptains  of  the  footmen  and  of 
the  hoffMoeB.  — iSanvi,  Dee.  11.  lir. 
cap.  4. 

c.  1665. — "Oocorse  I'anno  1565,  se  mi 
ricordo  bene,  ehe  il  Naie  cio¥  il  Signore 
della  Citt&  H  mandi  a  doniandami  certi 
caunlH  Arabi."— C.  FaUrici,  ia  Ramutio, 
IM,  'Stl. 

c.  1610.—"  !•  priaj  done  ea  oapitahM . . . 
qiill  me  fit  baflier  rm  ahaadia  oa  baitean 

aue  ■  dcs  mariniors  et  vn  lia|Q;ve  poor 
truchcment." — Mitopfet,  289. 

1ff46. — "n  s'appelle  Naique,  qui  si^nifie 

f'ajiitiiine,  doutant  que  c'c^t  vn  Capitjuno 
du  Uov  du  Namogue."— /^urrr^,  Jiti.  du 

(bh- 

l.V.'*^.  —  "The  King»  of  Ihnun  al«o  have 
a  cuKtome  when  they  will  honour  a  isan  or 


recompenito  [recom})ence]  their  service  done, 
and  rayiKj  him  to  dignitie  and  honoor. 
They  give  him  the  title  of  Najgoe,  whidi 
signifieth  a  CapitHlM.''— i^MMMM,  61; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  173]. 

1878.— **Tba  Prime  NoUNtjr  haire  the 
title  of  N&Iks  orNalga."— /"ryer,  162. 

c.  1704.  — "Uydor  SAib^  the  eon  of 
Muhammad  Ilias,  at  the  inyitation  of  tiie 

Miiiiifters  of  the  Polygar  of  Mysore,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  country,  and  was  entertained 
by  them  in  their  service  ...  he  also  re- 
ceived from  them  the  honourable  title  of 
NailL  a  term  iHiloh  in  the  Hindu  dialeot 
signines  an  officer  or  comnmnder  of  foot 
soldiers."—^,  t/  Hydur  Saik^  p.  7.  Thia 
was  the  uncle  of  the  fMnooa  BucHur  Nalk  or 
Hyder  AU  Khaa. 

(c)  - 

1604.—"  Madur<f ;  corte  del  Naygue  Seilor 
destas  terras."— (?«CT-/rro,  Reladon,  lOL 

1616.—**  .  .  .  and  that  orders  dionld  be 

given  for  is.-iuing  a  j>r<x:lamation  at  Nega- 
patam  that  no  one  w;ui  to  trade  at  Tevena- 
patam,  Porto  Novo,  or  other  port  belonging 
to  the  Naiqne  of  Ginja  or  the  King  of 
Hassulapatam."— Aooonv,  619. 

1646.— "Le  Naique  de  Madui^^  k  qui 
appartient  la  ooste  de  la  poflcbene,  a  la 
pesohe  d'vn  jour  par  semaine  pour  son 
tribut."— AmwMh  818. 

c.  166.'). — "II  y  a  plusieun<  Naiques  au  Sud 
de  Saint-lliomI,  qui  sont  Souverains:  La 
Naiqne  de  Madora  en  est  en.**— 2%mmmL 

V.  317. 

1672. — '*  The  great^j.xt  Ijonls  anrl  Naiks  of 
thin  kingdom  (Camataca)  who  are  subject  to 
the  Crown  of  Velour  .  .  .  namelv  Vitipa 
naik  of  Madura,  the  King's  Cuspidore-  (aee 
CUSPADORE)  bearer  ...  and  Cristajpa 
naik  of  Chen^icr,  the  King's  Betel-holiMr 
.  .  .  thenaik  of  Tanjower  the  Kitig'sShidd* 
bearer."  - /if/Ajfi/^  (Germ.),  p.  153. 

1H09.— "  AU  I  could  learn  was  that  it  was 
built  bjaHalffofthepIaoe."— iUL  Falai«M» 

i.  398. 

(d)  - 

ff.  1610.— "  These  men  are  hired,  whether 
Indians  or  Christiiuisjuid  are  called  Naiolea.'* 
<b  XmoI,  Hak.  Soe.  iL  42.] 

17S7.  —  "A  Troop  of  Native  Cavalry  on  the 
present  Establishment  consists  of  1  European 
subaltern,  1  Enrofwan  sergeant,  1  Subidan 

3  Jemidars,  4  H;i  vilrjirs,  4  Naigue*.  1 
Trumpeter,  1  Farrier,  and  6ti  IVivatos.  — 
/irgtu.  /or  If.  Ca.'s  Troept  M  th$  OtoM  9f 

Coromandtl,  Ac,  6. 

ia34.— ".  .  .  they  went  gallantly  on  till 
every  one  wa<«  shot  down  except  the  ooa 
aaikr  who  continued  hacking  the  fMte 
wf^  his  axe  ...  at  hurt  a  ehot  fftam  abova 

.  .  .  jxwed  through  his  bo<ly,  He  fell,  but 
in  dying  hurled  hi.s  nxe  against  the  enemy." 
—.Vr*.  Macienzie,  Storm  «md  Smukimt  ilf  m. 
Soldier'*  Life,  i  87-38. 
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We  mnr  add  as  a  special  aenae  that 

in  West  India  Naik  is  ayi'lied  to  the 
head-man  of  a  hamlet  (kUri)  or  cainp 
<7</;«ia)  of  Brixyarrioa  (q.v.).  [Bhangi 
■and  Jhangi  Maika,  the  famous  Ban- 
jam  leaders,  are  said  to  have  had 
180,000  bulluckii  in  their  camp.  See 
Btrmr  CkmUmt  196.} 

NAIK,  s.  Malayal.  iid^r;  from 
the  same  Skt.  origin  as  Naik.  Name 
of  the  ruling  caste  in  Muljilar.  [Tlie 
Greek  pdovoa  as  a  tract  8too<l  for  the 
country  of  the  Naira.  For  their 
custom^  see  Logan,  Jfoloftar,  i.  131.] 

inc.— "The  first  class  of  Vtigana  in  Cali- 
•oat  are  called  Brahmins.  The  aeoond  are 
Haeri,  who  are  the  aame  aa  the  gentlefolks 
anion^^'st  us  ;  and  these  are  obliged  to  bear 
aword  and  shield  or  bows  and  lanoee." — 
FortlUna,  pp.  141-142. 

ir)lf5.  -  "These  kinps  do  not  marrj-  .  .  . 
only  uach  has  a  mistrees,  a  lady  of  great 
IineiH?o  uud  family,  whioh  ia  oalled  Bsyie." 

—Barboaa,  lUf). 

15f»3. — "  And  jis  .  .  .  the  Gentiles  of  the 
place  are  very  superHtitious  in  dialing  with 
people  foreign  to  their  blood,  and  chiefly 
thoae  oallea  Brammanes  and  Haina."— 
Amtm,  Dee.  I.  Hv.  ir.  cap.  7. 

1568.—".  .  .  The  Naixes  who  are  the 
Kiiights.'*>-0to«ik. 

ir>82.    "Tlio  Men  of  Warro  which  the 
King  of  Culicut  and  the  other  Kings  have, 
are  Nayrea,  which  bo  all  OentleineB.  — 
xa«^<a  (by  N.  L.),  f- 

1644. — "  Wo  have  much  Christian  {)«oplo 
throoghout  his  territory,  not  only  the 
Chrbtiaiia  of  St.  Tbomai^  who  are  the  best 
voMien  that  he  (tibe  Ki^  of  Cbehin)  haM, 
but  also  many  other  vassals  who  nre  convert** 
to  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  (tospel,  but  none  of  these 
are  Najrs^  who  are  his  fightiof  men, 
and  hb  nobleB  or  gentlemen.  "—Jmorro, 
MS.,  f.  315. 

17i>5. — "  The  king  has  disciplined  a  body 
ef  10,000  Haixee;  the  people  of  this  de* 
nomination  are  liy  birth  the  Military  tribe 
of  the  .Malabar  coa-xt." — Orme,  i.  400. 

1781.— "The  soldiers  preceded  the  Naira 
or  nobles  of  Malaliar."— (?i7>//«;j,  ch.  xlvii. 

It  may  b«  added  that  Nn>jar  was  also 
the  term  used  in  Malabar  for  the  mahout  of 
an  elephaut ;  and  the  fact  that  A'dyor  and 
iVISynm  are  of  the  aaaie  origin  may  be  oon- 
sidered  with  the  etym<do^  whieh  we  have 
given  of  Comae  (see  QarcM,  85v). 

NALKEE,8.  Hind,  tuf^ibi.  A  kind 

of  litter  foriiu'rly  used  hv  natives  of 
rank  ;  tlie  word  and  thing  are  now 
obsolete.  [It  is  .still  the  name  of  the 
hride's  litter  in  Bi'har  (QrUrsoriy  Bihdr 
FeatatU  Lijc,  46).]    The  name  was 


perhap  a  fictitiotts  unitatum  of 
pdUci}    [Plaits  suggesto  Skt  nolflb, 

'a  tube.'] 

1789.—"  A  naleky  is  a  jxihhy,  either 
opened  or  covered,  nut  it  bears  upon  two 
ImmlxKJs,  like  a  sodan  in  Europe,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  poles  are  carried  by 
four  or  eight  men,  and  upon  the  shoulders.  ' 
—Note  by  Tr.  of  Seir  Mutiu/figrin,  iii.  269. 

[1844.— "This  Utter  is  called  a  'nalkl.' 
It  is  one  uf  the  tbiee  groit  insignia  whidi 
the  Mogul  emperon  of  Delhi  conferred  upon 
independent  princw  of  the  first  class,  and 
coula  never  lie  used  l)y  any  [H3r.-?on  upon 
whom,  or  ujon  whoso  ancestors,  they  had 
not  l>con  so  conferred.  These  were  the 
naUd,  tlie  order  of  the  Fi^  and  the  fan 
of  peaeoek'a  faatheta.'^—awiiiaa,  Rambiet, 
ed.  F.  A,  AnAI»  i  16fi.] 

NAMBF.ADARIM,  s.  Malaval. 
iiainbtyadiri,  namft^yottm,  a  general,  a 
priniee.  [See  Logan,  ifofotor,  i  ISl.] 

1503. — "  Afterwardu  wc  wi  re  presented  to 
the  King  called  Nambiadora :  who  received 
us  with  no  small  gladness  and  kindneeB."— 

(f'kn\  da  Kmpofi,  m  Ramusio,  i.  f.  146. 

1662.—"  This  advice  of  the  Nambeadarim 
was  disappioved  by  the  kings  and  lords."— 
CattanJktOa/  see  also  TranaL  by  N.  L.,  1582; 
f.  147. 

1557.  ~"  Hie  VaaibeadarUB  who  is  the 
prinoipal  gommar/'—'D'Atboyuerque^  Hak. 
Soo.  1.  9.   The  word  is,  by  the  translator, 

erroneously  identified  with  NamhSdiri  (ne 
NAMBOOkEE),  a  Malabar  Brahman. 
1634.— 

"  Entra  em  Cochim  no  thalamn  st-croto 
Aondu  Nambeoder4  dormo  quieto." 

Malaea  (hmqnxtL  i  50. 

NAMBOOBEE,  ^lalayul.  nainbii- 
dirif  Tam.  nambOrii  [Loyan  (Malabar^ 
ii.  Qloss.  ccxi.)  gives  nambuttr%  nam- 
bnri,  from  Drav.  ruimbnkay  *  to  trust,' 
tin,  Skt.  jfri,  *  blessed.'  The  Madnu 
CUiOu.  has  Mai.  nambu,  *the  Veda,* 
etku,  'to  tnarh,'  tin,  Mioly.']  A  Brah- 
man of  Malabar.   (See  Logan,  L  118 

1644.--"  No  more  than  any  of  his  Nam- 
bures  (among  Christian  converts)  who  are 
hia  fadrUf  tor  you  would  hardly  see  any  one 
of  them  beoome  oonTerted  ami  haptjaad 

because  of  the  punishment  that  the  king 
has  attached  to  that. "— ^fiocorro^  JfA,  f.  313. 

1727.—'*  The  Vamhooiles  are  the  flnt  hi 

l>oth  Capacities  of  (Tiurch  and  State,  and 
some  of  them  are  I'opes,  beiug  sovereign 
Princes  ha  both."— A.  AHMtttpn,  i.  812 ;  [ed. 
1744]. 

[1800.— "The  Namboris  «at  no  kind  of 
animal  fixxi,  and  drink  nospiritoomliqiion.** 
—'Buektttum,  Mj/tort,  ii.  420.] 
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NANKSBHt  9.  A  cotton  stuff  of  a 

brownis}i  yellow  tinge,  which  was 
ori^nally  imported  frum  China,  and 
denved  ita  name  from  the  city  of 
Nankmg.  It  was  not  dyed,  but  made 
from  a  cotton  of  that  colour,  the 
Gossyj>ium  reliyiosum  of  Roxb.,  a 
variety  of  0.  herbeuxum.  It  was,  how- 
ever, imitated  with  dyed  cotton  in 
England,  and  before  long  exiM>rts  of 
this  imitation  were  made  to  China. 
Nankeen  appears  to  be  known  in  the 
Central  Asia  markets  under  the  modi- 
fied name  of  Nanka  (see  beluw). 

1783^.—**  The  laod  in  this  naigbbourbood 
prodnoM  fho  cloth  vnially  called  MaakMnB 

m  Eunijie  ...  in  that  pn>\ving  in  tho 
t<rovincc  Lif  KiniiKnan,  of  which  tho  city  of 
Nan-kin  is  the  capital,  the  down  is  of  the 
Mune  yellow  tinge  which  it  pombmbi  when 
spon  and  woven  into  doth."— AoiralipM'j 
i\(i?T.  af  Ld.  .Sfdctirtnry's  EmliOity,  ii.  425. 

1794-5.— "The  odour  of  Ham-Kiaff  is 
thiu  natmral,  and  not  rabjeet  to  ftide.  .  .  . 

The  opiniuii  (that  it  <1)  ed)  thjit  I  combat 
was  tho  cause  of  an  order  l>einK  sent  from 
FIuroi*c  n  few  years  ag<i  to  dye  ute  pieces  of 
Nam- Kins  of  a  doe^ier  ooloor,  because  of 
late  ttMTbad  gmwn  paler."— Faa  Bmcm'i 
EmboMi/,  E.T.  li.  141. 

1797.— ' '  Ch ina iiLPtttmaU per  I'pton  Ctutle. 
.  • .  Cknnpany's  broad  and  narrow  Naakeea, 
brown  Nankeen."— In  Soon  Karr,  ii.  605. 

c.  1809.— "  Cotton  in  this  di.Htrict  {I'»r- 
anti/a  or  PnTHmt)  is  but  a  trifling  article. 
There  are  sovenil  kinds  tncntintiod.  .  ,  . 
The  Kui-ti  in  the  most  remarkablo,  ita  wool 

having  the  colour  of  w^^t^lreta  elc^,  and 
it  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  same  material 
which  the  C*bineso  use  in  that  manufacture." 

—  /■'.  llichauaii,  in  KtvUr,)  Inilia^  iii,  2M. 
[See  Watt,  Ecoii.  Ihtt.  iv.  !♦>,  'Jl*. ) 

1838.  —  "Nankais  inqMirted  in  the  f;reutest 
quantity  (to  Kahul)  from  Hiis.sia,  iind  Is 
used  for  making  the  outer  garments  for  the 
people,  who  have  a  greet  liking  to  it.  It 

is  Hiniilar  to  nankeen  doth  that  ciriii-s  to 
India  frtmi  t'hinii,  and  is  of  a  .strong  durable 
texture.  "  —  A''7»(//7  /»>/  Bainrs,  in  I'uitjal, 
Trad'  JifjH>rt,  App.  p.  ix.    See  also  p.  clx%'ii. 

1848.  — "  '  Don't  bo  trving  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Mosi^'  Mr.  Hammer- 
down  said ;  '  let  the  vmf^f  examine  it  as 
a  work  of  art— the  attitude  of  tbe  gallant 

animal  <juito  according  to  natur,  the  gentle- 
miiu  in  a  nankeen -jacket,  hi^  ^Min  in  hand, 
is  going  t«  tho  chime  ;  in  tlio  di'^laiKu  a 
Uin  „fi'tnn  tree  (see  BAlfTAN-T&EE)  and  a 
pagody."— KrtHiVy /hir,  i.  178. 

NANKING,  n.p.  The  great  Chinese 
city  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Yanfftae^ 
kianff,  which  was  adopted  as  capital  of 
the  Empire  for  a  brief  .sjwice  (1368- 
1410)  hy  the  (native)  Ming  dynasty  on 


the  expulsion  of  the  Mon^l  fiunily  of 

Chin^hiz.  The  city,  pre\non.sly  known 
as  kiii-ling-fu,  then  got  the  style  of 
Nan-kimj^  or  *  South  Court.'  Peking 
('North  Court')  was  however  re-occu- 
pied {IS  imperial  residence  by  the 
Emperor  Ching-su  in  1410,  and  has 
remained  sach  ever  since.  Nankins^ 
is  mentioned  as  a  great  city  called 
ChUen/u  (Kin-lin^X  whose  walls  had 
a  circuit  of  40  miles,  by  Friar  Odoric 
(c  lSi8)b  And  the  province  bear^  the 
same  name  (Chth'm)  in  the  old  notices 
of  China  translated  by  B.  WiLles- 
in  Hakluft  (ii.  646). 

It  a])peiirH  to  be  the  city  mentioned 
1  by  Conti  (c,  1430^  as  founded  b^  the 
emjieror:  "Hinc  prope  XV.  diemm 
itinere  (i.e.  from  Caml>alec  or  PtokingX 
alia  civitas  Nemptai  nomine,  ab  im- 
jjeratore  condita,  cujus  ambitus  patet 
tri^inta  nulliaribus,  eao^ue  est  popo- 
losissima  omnium."  This  is  evidently 
the  same  name  that  is  C4>upled  with 
Camlmlec,  in  Petis  de  la  Croix^ 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Tvnom  (iii. 
•218)  nnder  the  form  Amnat.  The 
form  Laiikinj  &c.,  is  common  in  old 
Portuguese  narratives,  probably,  like 
LbunpO  (q.v.X  a  Fuhkien  form. 

e.  1520.— "After  that  foUowaOreatChina, 

the  king  of  which  i.s  the  greatest  .'«ovcroign 
;  in  tho  world.  .  .  .  The  jKirt  of  this  kingdom 
'  is  called  (Juantan,  and  anioiii.,'  the  many 
cities  of  this  empire  two  are  the  mo«t 
im|xirtant,  namely  Nankin  and  C'umlaka 
(read  CumUdai),  where  the  king  usually 
resides."— y'iWf/to'<  MagttlaH  (Uak.  Soc.), 
P.1M. 

c.  ir>40.  —  "Thereunto  wo  answered  that 
wo  wore  ntrangorH,  natives  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam^  and  that  coming  from  the  port  of 
laampoa  to  go  to  the  fishing  of  Nanqain, 
we  were  cast  away  at  sea  .  .  .  that  we- 
pur|v>.scd  to  to  tho  ( ity  of  NaUQUln  therrf 
to  imltanjue  ourMelvea  ua  ruwcr><  in  the  first 
Lantma  (see  LANTEAB)  that  should  put  to 
«i>a.  for  to  pass  unto  Cantan.  .  .  ."—PitUo, 
K.T.  p.  99  (orig.  cap.  xxxi.). 

1558.—**  Farther,  according  to  tbe  CkiaoMK 

graphics  of  China  .  .  .  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  this  kingdom,  which  run  thcrefn>m 
in  a  N.W.  direction  almost,  are  tho>e  throe: 
NanquiJ,  Xanton  (ShuHtuHg).  and  (^uincy 
{Kingtze  or  capital,  Pochen).— Brtrros,  L 
ix:  1. 

1.^56.—"  Ogni  anno  Ta  di  Penia  alia  China 
vna  grotwui  f'arauana,  che  camina  sei  mesi 
prima  ch'.irriui  alia  Citta  dc  Lanchln,  Titt'i 
neUa  quale  hsiede  il  Ke  con  la  sua  Corte." — 
On,  Mriei,  in  JtasMMMS  iii  891«. 

[1615.— "678J  Cattiw  Chimi  of  rnwl«a^ 
kine  sUk.  "—^M<«r,  LetUrf,  nu  137.] 
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NABCONDAM,  n.p.  Tlie  uauie  of 
a  strange  weiid-lookin^  \'olcanie  eone, 

which  rises,  coverccl  with  forest,  to  a 
height  of  some  2,330  feet  straight  out 
ol  the  deep  sea,  to  the  eafltwara  of  the 

Andamans.  One  of  the  present  writers 
lias  olvserved  {Marco  Polo^  Bk.  III.  cli. 
13,  note)  that  in  the  name  of  Sarkan- 
dttiii  one  cannot  hut  recognise  Xnrak, 
'Hell';  iierliaps  N(ir<ika-kuinjnm,  'a 
pit  of  hell ' ;  addijig :  Can  it  be  that 
in  old  times,  hot  still  contemporary 
with  Hindu  na>'igation,  this  volcano 
was  active,  and  that  some  Brahmin  St. 
Brandon  recognised  in  it  tlie  mouth  of 
Hell,  congenial  to  the  Raksha.sa8  <rf  the 
adjacent  group"  of  th»*  Andamans? 
We  have  recently  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Mallet  of  the 
Qeoloffical  Survey  of  India,  who  has 
lately  tieen  on  a  survey  of  Narcondam 
and  Barren  Island.  Mr.  Mallet  states 
that  Narcondam  is  ''without  any 
crater,  and  has  certainly  heen  extinct 
for  many  thousand  vears.  Barren 
Island,  on  the  otlier  iiand,  forms  a 
complete  amphitheatre,  with  high 
precipitous  encircling  walls,  and  tlie 
volcano  lias  l>een  in  violent  eruption 
within  the  la.st  century.  The  term 
•pit  of  liell,*  therefore,  while  «iuifc 
inapplicable  to  Narcoudanr,  applies 
most  aptly  to  Barren  Island."  Mr. 
Mallet  suggests  that  there  niav  have 
Wen  some  cfinfu.sion  l>i*iween  t^e  two 
island.o,  and  that  the  name  Narcondam 
may  have  In^en  re^illy  applicable  to 
Barren  Island.  [See  the  account  of 
both  islands  in  BalL  Jungle  Life^  397 
tr^-']  The  name  Barren  Island  is 
tjuite  modem.  We  are  told  in  Purdy's 
Ur.  Navigator  f350)  tliat  liarren 
Island  was  callea  bv  the  Portuguese 
i2K«t  otto,  a  name  which  af^in  would 
l)e  much  more  apt  for  Narcr»ndam, 
Barren  Island  beine  only  some  800 
feet  liigh.  Mr.  Mallet  mentions  that 
in  one  of  the  charts  of  the  E.I.  Pilot 
or  Oriental  Navigator  (1781)  he  finds 
"Narcondam  according  to  the  Portu- 
^'uese"  in  13'  45' N.  lat.  and  110'' 35' 
E.  long,  (from  Ferro)  anfl  "Xarcondaui 
or  Hiifh  lUandj  according  to  the 
Firench,"  in  19"  W  N.  hit  and  110* 
65'  E.  long.  This  is  valuable  as  show- 
ing  both  that  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  between  the  islaud.s 
and  that  iZ^  a//a  or  High  Island  has 
been  connected  witli  the  name  of 
Narcondam.  The  real  positions  by 
our  charts  are  oi  Narcomamt  N.  lat 


13°  24',  E.  long.  94°  12'.  Barrm  Island^ 
N.  lat.  12"  16',  E.  long.  93'  64'. 

The  difference  of  lat.  (52  miles) 
agrees  well  with  that  between  the 
Fbrtnffnese  and  French  Narcondam, 
but  tne  difference  in  h>ng.,  though 
approximate  in  amount  (18  or  20 
miles),  is  in  one  case  vltu  and  in  the 
other  miinu;  SO  that  tne  diserepanciea 
may  be  due  merely  to  error  in  the 
French  reckoning.  In  a  chart  in  the 
S.L  POot  (1778)  Monday  or  Barren 
Island,  called  also  High  island"  and 
"  Ayconda  or  Narcondam,"  are  marked 
appro.\imately  in  the  jK>sitions  of  the 
present  Biirren  Island  and  Narcondam. 
Still,  A\e  believe  that  Mr.  Mallet's, 
suggestion  is  likely  to  be  well  founded. 
TbB  form  Ayconda  is  nearer  that  found 
in  the  following : 

ir)98.  — ".  .  .  as  ynn  imt  off  from  the 
Ilandea  of  Amlenutu  U)waru8  tho  Coast  .  .  . 
there  Iveth  onely  in  the  middle  way  aa 
Ilonde  which  the'inhabitantes  call  YiaoOB- 
dam,  whidi  is  a  small  Ilaiid  haviiw  fdm 
ground  round  nKj>ut  it,  but  vwy  litue  frisb 
water." — Linsihulr-n,  j».  328. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  position  of 
the  islands  is  noticed  in  lyiuiville : 

1753.— "Je  n'oubliemi  pas  Narcondam, 

ot  d'autant  moins  que  co  que  j'en  trouve 
dam*  lea  Portu^ais  ne  rcpond  point  k  la 
position  quo  uos  carte."  lui  doiinent.  Le 
routier  do  Giuipar  I'ereira  de  los  lieya 
indique  I'lle  Narcodio  ou  Narcondam  ^  6 
lieues  des  Ilea  Cooos,  12  de  la  lAte  de 
I'Andaman  ;  et  le  rhumb  de  vent  ^  I'^i^ard 

do  CO  {xjint  il  lo  (k'terniiue,  hMt-  ijuarta  dii 
nord'-itr,  tiiri/a  ifUurUi  maix  jHini  It*  nordf-ttet, 
cent  h  dire  k  i>eu-pr^s  17  dogr^  de  Test  au 
Dord.  Seloa  let  eaitai  Fiautoiaes^  Mar^ 
eondam  t'tfeaite  emHran  2S  KeueH  mariner 
do  la  t^to  d'Andnman  ;  et  txxi  lieu  de  prendre 
phw  du  nord,  cetto  ile  })ai<iso  vers  le  sud 
d'uno  fraction  de  ilogre  plus  ou  moins  con- 
siderable seloii  differ^tes  cartas."— 2>'.4«» 
rillf,  Eclairc.,  141.142L 

I  may  add  that  I  tind  in  a  French 
map  oif  1701  {Ca^  Maritu  depwit 

^iirntfr  jiisnu'nu  Dftroit  de  Mahira.^  jxir 
j  U  Phi  P.  P.  Tachard)  we  have,  in  the 
!  (approximately)  true  position  of  Nar- 
condam, /4f  Hmitef  whilst  an  islet 
without  nanie  appears  in  the  appr03U> 
mate  position  of  Ban-en  Island. 

NABD,  8.  The  rhizome  of  the 
plant  Nardo.<(iirJti(x  Jtifaiiutfud,  D.C,  a 
native  of  the  hjltier  Himalaya  (allied 
to  Valerian).  This  is  apparently  an 
Indian  word  originally,  out,  as  we 
have  it,  it  has  come  from  the  SkL 
naUda  through  Semitic  media,  wluaice 
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the  change  of  {  into  r;  and  in  this 

form  it  is  found  lx)th  in  He.l»row  and 
iireek.  [Pnjf.  Skeat  gives  :  "  F.  mtrrf, 
L.  nardut.  Greek  rdpSot,  Pera.  nard 
{whence  Skt.  nahidn),  ^4pikenard.  Skt. 
uada,  !\  reed."]  Tlie  plant  was  first 
ideutihed  in  modern  times  by  Sir  W. 
Jones.  See  in  Oantickai  I  and 
iv.  18»  14. 

B.a  0. 96.— 
**  Cur  non  subalU  toI  plaUna^  vel  hae 
Pinu  jncontM  afo  tsnors,  at  mft 

Canos  (xloniti  capillos, 
Dum  licet,  Aiisyri&que  naxdo 
PotMmwiinBtil" 

Jtonxff^  Odfs,  II.  xi, 

A.D.  29. — "  KcU  fivTos  ai>r(w  iv  Br^daviij., 
49  olfflf  Z^^uirof  .  .  .  fw^  (xowra 
a\6.^a<TTpw  yiCpov,  vdp^ov  irtiTrtjrijf  TV^v- 
TfXoOi.  .  .  ." — -S*.  xMark,  xiv.  8. 

c.  A.l>.  70L— "Ab  touching  the  leafe  of 
ITardus,  it  wme  g<x>(l  that  we  discounod 
thereof  ut  large,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  antmuticall  that  tjoo 
to  the  ?«itifing  of  most  costly  aad  preciou» 
ointinenti.  .  .  .  Hm  hmA  of  Vaidu 
fipn-adeth  into  certain  spikea  and  ears, 
wburuhy  it  hath  a  twofold  use  both  as  spike 
and  also  a*  ImUT—PUm^  (Ph.  HoUand), 
xii.  12. 

(.-.  A.I).  90. — "Kard^fTot  W  fc*  ntr^^ 
{0^y)VTis)  Kal  ivh  tCjv  &»w  rbwuv,  i)  Sik 
lltitKXatSos  KaratpfpofjApti  fdpSos,  ^  Ka<r- 
■wawvpriri),  Kal  tj  Uapoiravurifvii,  xal  if  Ko/So- 
XlTfj,  KcU  ^  Sid  Tfjt  irapaKdyJirrit  "EicvOias." 
~  I'eripbis,  §  48  (corrected  by  Fabridtu). 

c.  A.D.  Mfj.  "  .  .  .  also  to  Sindn,  where 
jou  get  the  musk  or  castorin.  ami  andro- 
^tachyn  "  (for  nardoitacbyi*  t.«.  spikenard). 
"4Joma$,  hi  CatMay,  p.  efannriH. 

lS68i— *'I  know  no  ot  li  i  r  h  j  'ik  e  na  rd  {fA/ii'jUf- 
aaido)  in  this  country,  cxce[>t  what  1  have 
Already  told  you,  that  which  cornea  from 
CThitor  and  Mandou,  regions  on  the  oonfinM 
of  Deli,  Bengala,  and  the  Decan."— OaM««i» 
f.  191. 

1790.—"  We  may  on  the  whole  be  aamired 
that  the  nardui  ol  Ptolemy,  the  Indian 

Snmhu/  of  the  Persians  and  Ara>)s,  the 
Jatdvtdnsi  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  f/iiif- 
nard  of  our  sho{M,  are  one  and  the  same 
plant.  "—^Vr  W.  Jotm,  in  At,  JUt.  ii.  410. 

c.  1781.— 

My  jM  drat*  oat  thi«Tw  from  yow  hoase 

or  your  room, 
My  Mcond  exiH-eaaea  a  Syrian  perfume  ; 
My  trhotr  is  a  man  in  wtuiea  oooww  is 

sluired 

Hie  Strength  of  a  Bar  and  tba  nieetaess 

of  Mard."- 

Ciutrade  on  Bishop  Barnard  by 
Ifr,  Jokntim. 

NABQEELA,    NABOILEH,  s. 

Properly  the  coco-nnt  (Skt,  mlrikern, 
'kelOf  or  -helii  Pets.  wirgU;  Greek  of 


CoemaSi 'A^xX(o*>) ;  thence  the  huhhle- 
bubble,  or  hooka  in  its  simplest  form, 
as  made  from  a  coco-nut  shell ;  and 
thence  again,  in  Penia,  a  bMltt  or 
water-pipe  with  a  glaas  or  metal  vase. 

[c.  545.—"  Argell."   See  under  STTBA. 

[1623.—"  NarghU,  like  the  palm  in  the 
leaves  also,  and  is  that  which  we  oall  Nm 

lHdiea."—P.  delta  Valle,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  40. 

[1758.— "An  AzsilSt  or  aoMkiiig  tabe» 
and  coffee,  were  immediately  broogbt  ua 
.  .  ."-ytw,  271. 

nSlSi.— " ...  the  Pendaas  smoked  their 
onuooM  and  nanriUa.  .  .  FerAei^  Or, 
Mmh  2Dd  ed.  fi:  178.] 

NABBOWS,  THE,  n.p.  A  name 
applied  by  the  Hoogly  pilots  for  at 
least  two  centuries  to  the  part  of  the 
river  immediately  below  Hoogly  Point, 
now  known  as  *  Hoogly  Bight.'  See 
Mr.  Barlow's  note  on  Hedged  Dtory, 
i.  64. 

1684. — "About  11  o'clock  we  mot  with  ye 
Oood-hope,  at  an  anchor  in  ye  NairowB, 
without  Hugly  River,*  and  ordered  him 
upon  vc  first  of  ye  flood  to  weigh,  and  make 
all  haste  ho  could  Hogfy  .  .  ."-^JSFsd^ 
Dianf,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  64. 

17il.— "From  the  lower  Point  of  the 
Narrows  on  the  Stjirln«ird--^i(lc  .  .  .  the 
Eastern  Shore  is  to  l>e  kept  close  altcKini, 
until  pact  the  said  Creek,  afterwards  allowing 
only  a  small  Birth  for  the  Point  off  the 
River  of  Rogues,  commonly  called  by  the 
Country  People,  Adegom.  .  .  .  Kmm  the 
River  of  Rogues,  the  Starboartl  shore,  with 
a  great  Ship,  ought  to  bo  kept  close  aboard 
down  to  the  QMAoal  TTsml  for  in  the 
OflSng  lieathe  Gtaad  middle  Qfwmd.  .  .  .** 
^JbtgHA  FOolt  p.  67. 

NAB8IN0A,  n.n.  This  is  the 
name  mont  fre(|iiently  applied  in  the 

16th  and  17lh  centuries  to  th»'  king- 
dom in  Southern  India,  otherwise 
termed  Vijayani^ra   or  WimafM' 

((J.V.),  the  latt'st  ])owt'rful  Hindu 
kmgdotn  in  the  Peninsula.  This 
kingdom  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Jii  lfila  dynasty  reigning  at  Dwara 
Sannidra,  about  A.D.  1341  [see  Rice, 
Mynore,  i.  344  scqq.].  The  original 
dynasty  of  Vijayanagara  became  ex- 
tinct about  1487,  and  was  replaced  by 
Xanuntjlui,  a  prince  of  Telugu  origin, 
who  reigned  till  1508.  He  was  there- 
fore reigning  at  the  time  of  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 


•  The"  Hugly  "  Rlvir  was  th<>n  coiisidernl  (fn 
sseendiiig)  u>  bngin  at  tlooghly  Fotot,  and  tae 
eontnanee  of  the  Rapuaniin  R,  often  ealM  tba 
0Mifa  (see  nnder  GODA VBRY> 
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name  of  Nanmga,  whidi  thev  learned 

to  a{>]>ly  to  the  kingdom  from  his 
iiame,  continued  to  \)e  applied  to  it  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

1505. — "Hame  notizia  delli  maggiori  Re 
che  haono  nell'  India,  che  ^  el  Re  de 
Xanin,  indiano  until:  oonfina  in  Eatre- 
nadiiia  ooa  •!  reipio  de  Cotnj  (qu.  rtgno 
Deeo*if$t  et  qual  lie  si  h  Mom.  Ei  qual  Re 
do  NaiMII  tien  gnindo  re^oo ;  sork  (bar^k  f) 
•ad  ogoi  8UO  oomando  10  mila  elefanti,  30 
nOa  analli,  •  infinito  noniero  di  gmti."^ 
ZAmonlb  Ob*  JTawr,  86. 

1510.— "The  Governor  ,  .  .  learning  of 
the  embany  which  the  King  of  Bianega 
was  sending  to  Cananore  to  the  Viceroy,  to 
•offer  firm  friondship,  ho  wii,'<  ino'^t  tlofiirous  to 
make  alliance  and  secure  peace  .  .  .  nrin- 
^pally  becatiso  the  kingdom  of  Naninga 
«Ktendji  in  the  interior  from  above  Calecut 
■and  from  the  Balagate  as  far  as  Camhnya, 
and  thus  if  wo  had  imy  wars  in  those 
-«oantrics  by  sea,  wu  uiight  by  land  have 
the  most  valuable  aid  mm  tha  "KSag  of 
Bisnega."— Cormt,  ii.  30. 

1513.— "  Aderaat  tuno  apud  noetrfl  prae- 
fectfi  a  Naningaa  raga  legatL**— AmmhwI. 

Jitg.  EpiMt.  f.  n  . 

1516. — "45  leagues  from  these  mountains 
inland,  there  la  a  veiy  kuga  aitj  wliioh  is 
•oaliad  fiijanagner,  very  popoloai.  .  .  .  The 
Kiflff  of  Harsin^  always  rerfdw  there." — 

BarboM,  85. 

0. 1588.— "And  aha  (the  Qnem  of  Onor) 
■mman  to  Idtn  bjr  tlie  golden  aandati  of  her 

pogod  that  she  would  rejoice  a.s  much  should 
■Ckxl  give  him  the  victory  over  them  (the 
TorlcB)  as  if  the  King  uf  Narsinga,  v^hose 
^▼a  the  wa%  should  plaoe  her  at  table 
with  Ma  wife?— JP.  Mtitdm  PiiUo,  eh.  iz. ; 
■•ee  also  Cogaiiy  p.  11. 

1668.— "And  they  had  learned  besides 
fiun  a  Priar  who  had  eone  tton  IfortttiQci 

to  stay  at  Tananor,  how  that  the  King  of 
ITarainga,  who  was  as  it  wore  nn  Emi)eror 
-of  theOentiles  of  India  in  state  and  riches, 
was  apminting  ambassadoca  to  send  him 
^  •  ♦**— Bawwij  I.  TiU.  9. 

1672.- 

0  Reyno  Naxiinga  poderoso 
lUi  de  OHIO  a  da  pedras,  que  do  forte 
gente***  CamOtM^  vii.  2L 

By  Burton  : 

Narsinga's  Kingdooi,  with  her  rich  dia- 

plav 

Of  gold  and  gaiBi^  bat  poor  ia  nuurtial 

vein  .  .  . 

1580.—"  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naraingaa  to 

this  day.  the  wives  of  their  priests  are 
huried  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands ;  all  other  wives  are  burnt  at 
their  husbands'  funeraU."— ifeMaMnuw  by 
VottoK,  ch.  zi.  (What  is  here  Mid  ahottt 
priostH  applies  to  Lingaita,  q.v.). 

1011.—".  .  .  the  Dutch  Praodant  on  the 
«aMt  of  OiavvaMadif',  diairad  m  a  Omd 
itm  OOWU)  from  the  Kfag  of  ~  ~ 


WtneaptUi,  Raia^  wherein  was  granted  that 
it  should  not  be  lawfuU  for  any  one  that 
came  oat  of  Europe  to  trade  there,  but 
such  as  brought  Princo  Maurice  his  Patent* 
and  therefore  deaired  our  departure."—/*. 
IT.  FloH»,  fa  FmOmt,  i.  890. 

1681.  —  "Coromandel.  Ciudadmuygnmde, 
sugeta  al  iiey  de  Naninga,  el  qual  Keyno 
e  llamado  por  otre  nombre  Bunaga." — Mm* 
tinM  de  la  PinmU^  GamfMdi»t  10. 

VA88I0E,  n.p.  Ndnk;  VueUn,  of 

}*tolm\y  {\\\.  i.  63);  an  anrient  city  of 
Hindu  sanctity  on  the  upper  course 
uf  the  Godavery  R.,  and  the  head- 
quarter of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  curious 
discussion  took  pLice  at  the  A.  Geog. 
Society  in  16^,  arising  out  of  a 
pai>er  1)V  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Campbell,  in  which  the  selection  of  a 
capital  for  British  India  was  deter- 
mined on  logical  principles  in  favour 
of  Nassick.  But  logic  does  not  decide 
the  site  uf  capitals.  th(»ugh  »)vernment 
by  lo^c  is  quite  likelj  to  io0e  India. 
Certain  highly  elabomted  magic  Sfjuares 
and  magic  cubes,  investigated  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Froet  {CavSmdm  Afotfc. 
Jour.^  1867)  have  been  called  by  him 
Nasik  squares,  and  Nasik  cubes,  from 
his  residence  in  tliat  ancient  place  (see 
Enetfc  BrUan.  9th  ed.  zv.  S16). 

NAT,  8.  Burmese  ndty  [apparently 
from  Skt  ndthoy  '  lord '] ;  a  term  ai>> 
plied  to  all  apiritual  beings,  an^eis, 
elfs,  demons,  or  what  not,  induaing 

the  gods  uf  tlie  Hindus. 

[1878.— "  Indeed,  with  the  country  popu- 
lation of  Pegu  the  worship,  or  it  should 
rather  be saici  the  propitiation  of  the  'll4te' 
or  spirits,  enters  Into  tmry  aet  of  tiieir 

ordinary  life,  and  Buddha'K  doctrine  seems 
kept  for  sacred  days  atui  their  visits  to  the 
Inroung  (monautery)  or  to  1 '  *  " 

Forb€M,  British  Jturma,  222.] 

MAUMD,  a  Hind.fitfiMt.  Aooarae 

earthen  ve.ssel  of  large  size,  resembling 
in  shape  an  inverted  bee-hive,  and  uae> 
ful  for  many  economic  and  domestic 
purpose.s.  The  dictionary  deflnitioil 
in  Fallon,  'an  earthen  trough,' oonT^ 
an  erruneous  idea. 

[1832.— "The  ghuri  (see  OHXJREY),  or 
copper  cup,  floats  usiuUy  in  a  vessel  of 
ooane  red  pottery  tilled  with  water,  called 
a  nlo."— lrfiiMl(riii^«  of  a  Pilgrim^  i.  9BQ. 

[lS99A"To  i^ruvoni  the  crickets  frfmi 
wandering  away  when  left,  1  had  a  largo 
earthen  pan  placed  orar  Umib  upside  down. 
TlMM  paaa  are  tanned  aaada.  They  are 
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iiMkd«  of  fb«  oouwst  Mutiimwan,  and  *re 

Twy  caj>aci(>iis.  Those  I  used  were  nearly  a 
yard  in  (iiumuU^r  and  about  tiigbte«n  incties 
deep."-  nor/i/nV/,  JimaUimaM«btie$i/an 
JndMtn  Official^  79.J 

NAUTOB,  8.  A  kind  of  ballet- 
dance  performed  \)\  woincji  ;  also  any 
kind  ol  8ta^  entertainment ;  an  Euro- 
pean ball.  Hind,  and  Mahr.  ndch^ 
from  Ski.  nritm,  dancing  and  stage- 
playing,  through  Prakrit  nachcha.  The 
word  IS  in  Eurojieau  u^  all  over 
India.  [A  poggly  navUh  (see  POQOLB) 
is  a  fant  y-'lross  ball.  Also  see  POOTLY 
NAUTCH.J  Browning  seeius  fond  of 
tiaing  thia  word,  and  persists  in  using 
it  wrongly.  In  the  first  of  the  miota- 
t ions  In-low  he  calls  Fitine  the  'Euro- 
jn-au  nautch^'  which  is  like  calling 
some  Hindu  dancing-girl  *the  Indian 
ha  1  U>  t . '  I  fc  IT  peats  the  mistake  in  the 
second  (juotation, 

[1809. — *'  You  Europeans  are  apt  to  picture 
to  younietTes  a  Nacb  as  a  most  attract)  ye 
spectacle,  but  once  wjtnesse<l  it  genorallv 
dUaolTes  the  itiimoa."—Br<ntgktoHy  Letters 
'HMa  jtfUraMsOtmjs  ed.  IMS,  p.  142.] 

1S2.3.  —  "I  joint*!  Tjiiiy  Macnaghten  and  a 
large  party  thij*  oveuW  to  go  to  a  nAch 
given  by  a  rich  native,  Boaplall  Mullich,  on 
the  oiKjtiiug  of  his  new  house,"— Jfw,  Meter, 
in  heber,  ed.  lt>44,  i.  37. 

[1829.—**.  .  .  a  danee  hy  black  people 
which  they  calls  a  Notch.  .  ,  "—Orimtai 

,Sj)ort.  Mag.  ed.  1S73.  i.  129.] 

c.  1831. —  "El!o  (Bci^'uin  Sunimu)  fit  eii- 
terrer  vivauto  une  jeui»o  eiwl.ivi.',  dont  oile 
etait  jalouM),  et  donna  k  son  mari  ua  oantch 
(bal)  sur  oette  horrible  tombe.'*— JSttyMmoiii; 
Correspondnee,  ii.  221. 

1872.— 

...  let  be  there  mm  no  wont 

Of  degradation  ^Mtfod  Flflne;  ordained 

from  first 

To  laat,  in  Uxly  and  aool,  for  one  life- 
long debauch. 

The  Fkrieh  of  the  North,  the  EnrotKan 
VaatdH** 

J-'ifiM  at  the  Fair.  31. 

1876.- 

"...  I  locked  in  the  swarth  little  faMly— 

I  swear, 

From  the  head  t/>  the  foot  of  her,->«ell 

quite  aa  bare ! 
*No  Hanteh  ahaU  eheat  ne,'  Mid  I. 

taking  my  stand 
At  this  b^t  which  I  draw.  .  . 

Mural  Mogie^  hi  PmedueunUo,  hio, 

NAUTCH-OIEL,  s.     (See  BAYA 
DSBB,  DANCIHO-OIRL.)  The  kst  4U0- 
tation  is  a  glorious  jumblsi  after  the 
manner  of  the  compiler. 


[1809.— "Vadi  GMa  are  eiempled  fMn 

nil  taxe.4.  thoiigh  they  pay  a  Und  oT 
voiutitary  one  monthly  to  a  Fuqeer.  •  .  ."— 
JJrouohtoH,  UttcTi  fnm  a  ifowolto  Cinm»,. 

ed.  1892,  p.  113-4.] 

1826. — "The  N&ch  women  were,  a-s  umial, 
ugly,  huddled  up  in  hu^e  bundles  of  reci 
|iettiooats ;  and  toeir  exmbitioa  as  duU  and 
insipid  to  an  European  tacte,  as  eottld  w^ 
be  conceived. " — Hrber,  ii.  102. 

1836.— "In  India  and  the  East  dancinp- 
girls  are  trained  called  Aimth,  and  they 
give  a  fascinating  entertainment  called  tk 
nateh,  for  which  they  are  well  paid."— 
In  R.  Pkillipe,  A  MUUm  e/FkuU,  &2. 

NAVAIT,  NAITEA,  NEVOYAT, 

&c.,  n.p.  A  name  given  to  Mahom- 
medans  of  roixt  race  in  the  Konkan 

and  S.  f'anara,  ( orresponding  more  or 

leas  to  Moplaha  Oi-vO  and  Lubbyes  of 
Makbar  and  the  Coromandel  coast.. 

[The  heiwl-quarters  of  the  Navayata 
are  in  X.  Canara,  and  their  tradition.? 
state  tliat  theii'  ancestors  fled  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  about  the  eloee  of  the 
7tli  century,  to  es<ape  the  cnitlty  of 
a  Governor  of  Iriin.  See  Sturrocky 
Man.  of  S.  CanarOf  i.  181.1  It  is  ap- 
panntiy  a  Konkani  word  connected 
with  Skt.  nava,  'now,'  and  ini])lving 
'new  (onvert.'  [Tlic  Madnis  (jUm. 
derives  the  WOTQ  from  Pen.  ndUl, 
from  Nd^J^  the  name  of  an  A»b  dan.) 

1552.— "S<Mis  of  Moon  and  of  Cknlila 
women,  who  are  called  Hetteas.  .  . 
CtaiemiUfa,  tS.  94. 

1  :>r>:\.  '  ■  Naiteas  >[no  sao  raostico« :  quanto 
acks  iiadres  de  gora^ao  doe  Araoioe  .  .  .  e 
perparte  das  nuMiriB  das  Gentiae."— AamMV- 
1.  ix.  8. 

,,  And  because  of  this  fertilitv  of 
eoil,  and  of  the  trade  of  these  portn,  there* 
was  here  a  great  number  of  Moors,  natives 
of  the  country,  whom  thej  oUl  Naitea^ 

who  were  accustomed  to  buy  the  hordes  ana 
sell  thorn  to  the  Moors  of  the  Decan.  .  • 
—Ibid.  I.  TiiL  9. 

c.  ir>T2.^"From  this  period  the  M.i- 
homeduu.s  extended  their  religion  and  their 
influence  in  M.ilabar,  and  nuiny  of  the  prince* 
and  inhabitants,  beooming  converts  to  the- 
tme  ftdtb,  gave  over  the  management  of 
some  of  the  .seaport-s  to  the  ff  nuii^crs,  whom 
they  called  Nowayita  (literally  the  iN'ew 
Baoe).  .  .  .**— /^VtmUb,  bj  Briggi,  ir.  688. 

1615.  — .  .  et  fna.'tsim  infiniti  Maho- 
metan! re^ieriebantur,  turn  indigenao  qaos 
naiteaa  vocafaaati  tnm  etten£  .  .  .**— 

Jarric,  i.  f»7. 

1626.  —  "There  arc  two sorta  of  Moors,  one 
M'  .'t'ii'f  of  mixed  seed  f)f  MiH)re- fathers  and 
Ethnike-mothers,  called  Naiteaai,  MttBgnl* 
also  in  their  Yeligion,  the  otiber  Fofn&Miwi 
.  .  ."^Furtkat,  Pi/griwmft,  664. 
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NAZIB*  8.    Hind,  from  Ar.  tidjir, 

*  inspector*  (»»arr,  'sight').  The  title 
of  a  native  official  in  tab  Anglo-Indian 

•Courts,  sometimes  improperly  rendered 

*  sheriff,'  beciuise  he  serves  processes,  &c. 

1670.— "The  Khan  .  .  .  ordered  his 
XMllr.  or  Hoflter  of  the  Court,  to  assign 
■aooMtliiiur  to  the  Mrvanta.  .  .  "—AndrWf 
41. 

[1708. — "Ho  esi)c'ciiilly,  who  is  called 
VaAv,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahal  ..." 
—Oalrou,  H.  of  the  Mofftil  Dpiashf,  B.T.  295. 

[1826.— "The  Naiir  in  a  iH;rpctual  sheriff. 
Aad  executes  writs  and  summonses  to  all 
the  parties  reauired  to  attend  in  civil  and 
criminal  caaaa.  — PomfimMff  Sari,  «d.  1873, 
ii.  118.] 

1878.  — "Tlje  Nazir  hnd  charpre  of  the 
treasury,  8tam{>s,  &c.,  and  also  the  issue  of 
^summonses  and  proooMW.**^        in  the 

[In  the  following  the  word  represents 

vaiJLdra,  'a  kettlB-druni.' 

1763. —  "His  ExcoUoncy  (Nawab  Meer 
43o8siml  had  not  eaten  for  three  days,  nor 
allowed  hia  Nastr  to  bo  beaten."— />tary  of 
■a  Prufmar  ai  Pattuu  in   WheeUrf  Early 


NEELAM,  LEELAM,  s.  Hind. 
nUdm,  from  Port,  leilao.  An  auction 
or  public  outcry,  as  it  used  to  be 
<;illed  in  India  (corresponding  to 
^otch  roup;  comp.  Germ.  rt//m,  and 
-outnoo  of  Linscfaoten'e  tmnufttor 
below).  The  word  is,  liowcver,  Ori 
«ntal  in  origin,  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown 
{MS.  notes)  points  out  that  the  Porta- 
^ese  word  ib  from  Ar.  i^ldm  (al-i'ldm^ 
'  prm'laination,  advertisement.'  It  is 
omitted  by  Dozy  and  Eugelmann.  How 
old  Uie  cttfltom  in  India  of  prompt 
4lisp0flal  by  auction  of  the  etfects  of  a 
deceased  European  is,  may  be  seen  iu 
the  quotation  from  Linschoteu. 

1515.  — "  Pero  d'Alpojrtn  came  full  of 
«orrow  to  Cochin  with  all  the  apjwirel  and 
aerrants  of  Afonso  d'Alboquerque,  all  of 
wbUk  Dova  Graoia  took  cha^  of ;  but  the 
Governor  (Lopo  Scares)  gave  ordera  that 
there  shoiild  m  a  lelllo  (auction)  of  all  the 
wardrtjl)e,  which  indeed  made  a  very  jxxjr 
■how.  Dum  Omcia  said  to  D.  Aleixo  in  the 
Ohnrch,  where  they  met :  The  Governor  your 
tmale  orders  a  leil&o  of  ail  the  old  wardrobe 
of  Maoao  d*A1bo(| uerque.  I  oent  pndie  hl^ 
intention,  but  what  he  has  done  only  adds 
to  my  uncle's  honour ;  for  all  the  iwoplo 
ill  see  that  he  gathered  no  rich  Indian 


wi 


«talb»  and  that  he  despised  eveiythiog  but 
to  be  foremost  in  honour.'*— Obmo,  if.  460. 

[1527.  —  "And  should  any  raan  die,  they 
«t  onoe  make  a  Leylam  of  his  property."— 
India  OlBoe  1IB8.,  G^iye  OlrvNOI^^  voL  i. 


Letter  of  Fcrmindo  Suiu*  to  the  King, 
Sept.  7. 

[ir>r)4. -"  All  the  8jK)il  of  Mombasa  that 
came  into  the  general  stock  was  sold  by 
MUo.*'--4XMM4dte,  Bk.  iL  oh.  Ul] 

ir)98.  — "In  fJoa  there  is  holden  a  daylie 
as.somblie  .  .  .  which  is  like  the  meeting 
u]><'  the  burse  in  Andwarpe  .  .  .  and  there 
ore  all  kindes  of  Indian  oommodities  to  sell, 
so  that  in  a  manner  it  ie  Uke  a  Faire  .  .  . 
it  beginneth  in  y*  morning  at  7  of  the  clocko, 
and  continueth  till  9  ...  in  the  principal 
streeto  of  the  citie  .  .  .  and  it  called  uie 
Leylon,  which  is  as  much  ae  to  eav,  as  an 
outroop .  .  .  and  when  any  man  dietn,  all  his 
s:;fK>d.H  are  brnupht  thcther  and  sold  to  the 
last  j>enniewurth,  in  the  same  outroop,  who- 
soever they  lie,  yea  although  they  were  Uie 
Viceroy  as  goodes. . . .  "—LuuehUatt  oh.  xiia. ; 
[Hak.  Boo.  i.  184;  and  ooi^afe  Ami  de 
UiHii,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  52,  who  apella  flie  void 
Laylon]. 

c.  1610. — .  .  .  le  mary  vient  franper  k 
la  jwrte,  dont  la  femmo  faisant  fort  1  o-iton- 
n(?o,  prie  lo  Portugais  de  so  cachor  dans  vne 
}'<  tito  cuue  pourcelaine,  et  I'ayaut  fait 
entrer  Xk  dedans,  et  ferme  tres  bicn  k  clef, 
ouurit  la  porta  a  son  mary,  qui  .  .  .  le 
laissa  t romper  Ik  insqu'au  lendemain  matin, 
qu'il  fit  porter  oaete  onue  au  march^,  ou 
lallan  ainwi  qnUe  i^tpellent.  .  .  "—MoenitU 
MA. 

Linschoten  ^ives  au  engraving  of  the 
Rua  DireUa  in  Goa,  with  many  of 

these  auctions  going  on,  and  the  super- 
Rcri])tion  :  "  0  Leilao  que  ne  faz  coda 
dia  pula  menliu  na  liiui  direita  de  Goa." 
The  Portuguese  word  lias  taken  root 
at  Canton  Chinese  in  the  form  'j'-'hufi ; 
i>ut  more  distinctly  betrays  its  origin 
in  the  Amoj  form  l^foMiff  and  Swntoir 
loylatig  (see  GiUs;  aJao  lDnmif^»  Notn 
aid  Queritif  yoL  i). 

NEELGTE,  NXLOHAU,  &c.,  a. 

Hind,  n'dgnii,  luhjiJl,  lllgdl^  i.f.  Milne 
cow ' ;  the  popular  name  of  the  great 
anU'lope,  odled  by  PaUaa  Antilope 
tragocamehu  (Portax  ptrtii.%  of  Jerdon, 
[Boselaphits  tragocamelus  of  Blanford, 
jlamnialia,  517j),  given  from  the  slaty 
blue  which  is  its  predominant  colour. 
The  proper  Hind,  name  of  the  «.nimal 
is  rojn  (Skt.  n^'m,  or  risliya). 

1663. — "  After  these  Elephants  are  brought 
divers  tamed  Otuelle$t  wnieb  aro  made  to 
fight  with  one  another :  ea  also  some  Nil- . 
gatiz,  or  groy  oxen,  wnioh  in  my  opinion 
are  a  kind  of  Elanth,  and  RhinnctrotM,  and 
those  gr«at  Buffahm  of  liengaln  ...  to 
combat  with  a  Lion  or  Tiger." — Brmier^  B.T. 
p.  84  ;  [ed.  Constablf,  262  ;  in  218  nilMWni: 
&  864,  377,  nil-ghaox]. 

1773. — "Captain  Hamilton  has  lieen  so 
obliging  as  to  take  charge  of  two  deer,  a 
male  «id  a  female^  of  a  apeeiae  iriiieh  ie 
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called  nMlgow,  and  U,  I  believe,  unknown 
in  Europe,  which  he  will  deliver  to  yon  in 
my  HMM."—  Warrem  HadingB  ioStrO.  Vole- 
hrooh^inQltig,  i  988. 

1824.— **  TImw  are  not  only  nMlgluUU, 
and  the  oommon  Indian  doer,  but  some 
noble  red^deer  in  the  park  "  (at  Lucknow).— 
Hebfr,  ed.  1844,  i.  214. 

1682. — "  All  officers,  we  believe,  who  hnve 
Mrved,  like  the  present  writerx,  on  the 
can;il--  of  rpjKjr  India,  look  liuck  on  their 
periixitotic  life  there  m  u  happy  time  .  .  . 
ooeasionallv  on  a  winding  part  of  the  henk 
one  intruded  on  the  solitude  of  a  huge 
niy^r—Mtm.  ((fOmeral  Sir  W.  E.  Baker, 

NBEli,8.  The  tree  (N.O.Af«Z»ac«a«) 
AwBtHmMi  tfufteo,  Juasieti ;  Hind,  nlm 

(and  nf6,  accor<iin^  to  Playfair,  Taleef 
Hhereefy  170),  Mahr.  nimbi  from  Skt. 
nimha.  It  groiro  in  almo8t  all  piirUs  of 
India,  and  has  a  repute  for  various 
remedial  usc.s.  TIiu.h  |M)ultice8  of  tlie 
leaves  are  applied  to  twila,  and  their 
fresh  juice  given  in  variotis 
the  bitter  oark  is  given  in  ft'vei*s  ; 
the  fruit  is  descrilxid  as  purgative  and 
emollient,  and  as  useful  in  worms,  &c.. 
whilf^t  a  medicinal  oil  is  extracteci 
from  tlifi  seeds  ;  and  tlu*  gum  also  is 
reckunt'd  luedicinaL  It  is  akin  to  the 
bdkain  (see  BU0KTXBX  on  which  it 
gnfia  readily. 

1563.—"  H.  I  l>eg  you  tj  recall  the  tree 
by  help  of  which  you  cured  that  valuable 
bonte  of  yours,  of  which  yon  told  me,  for  I 
wish  to  ranMunber  it. 

"  0.  Yon  are  qtdte  ripht,  for  fa  sooth  it 
is  a  tree  Uttt  has  a  g^reat  rc]>nte  a.s  valuable 
axu\  medicinal  among  nuttonH  that  1  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  the  name  among  them 
all  is  Bimbo.  I  came  to  know  its  virtues 
in  the  Balaghat,  beoaiue  with  it  I  there 
succeeded  in  ciirin;?  ^>rv  >>arks  of  horses 
that  were  most  difficult  to  clean  and  heal  ; 
and  those  sores  were  cleaned  very  qnickly, 
and  the  horaee  Tory  qoicklj  cured.  And 
this  WW  done  entiraly  with  the  leeTes  of 
this  tree  pounded  and  put  over  the  sore*, 
mixt  with  lemon-juioe. . .  ." — Oarcia,  {.  IM. 

1578.— "There  is  another  tree  hif^bly  me- 
dicinal .  .  .  which  is  cnlled  nimbo  ;  .md  the 
Malabars  call  it  BepoU  [Malayil.  tiapuj." 
—Awda,  984. 

[1813.  — "  .  .  .  the  principal  square  .  .  . 
regularly  planted  with  beautiful  nym  or 
lym-tnta.^—IMm,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  iL 
44& 

p856. — "  Onoe  on  a  time  Gui  .Singh  .  .  . 
said  to  those  around  him,  '  Is  there  any  one 
who  would  leap  down  frmn  that  limb. tree 
into  the  ooartr"'~/'erft«t,  RM$  Maid,  ed. 

1878,  p.  46,''..  1 

1877.—"  The  elders  of  the  Clans  sat  every 
day  on  tfasirpbtfonn,  nnder  thn  iprnstimm 


tree  in  the  town,  and  attended  to  all  om> 
plafats."- ifMuiom  Taylor,  Sbny,  kc.,  ii.  8(L 

NEOAPATAM,  n.p.  A  8ear>ort  of 
Tanjore  district  in  S.  India,  written 
Ndgai-ppattanam,  which  maj  mma 
*  Snake  Town.'  It  is  perhaps  th» 
Niyofia  HiiTpiroKit  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
see  under  COBOMAHDEL. 

15S4.—<*  From  this  he  (Cunhall  Manar,  a 

Mahoraraodan  corsair)  went  plnndcring  the 
coa;*t  as  far  as  Negkpat&O,  where  ther» 
were  always  a  number  of  I'urtumieso  trad- 
ing, and  Moorish  mershMits.  T^ese  ktter,. 
dreeding  that  this  pirate  would  oonie  to 
the  place  and  plunder  them,  to  curry  favour 
with  him,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  came  b» 
would  make  a  famous  haul,  because  th» 
Portuguese  had  there  a  qoaatity  of  gooda 
on  the  river  bank,  where  he  oonid  oome  upw 
.  .  ."—Corrm,  iii.  .IM. 

[1.598.— "The  coast  of  Choramandei  ba- 
ginneth  from  the  Cape  of  Nega|HKlaa.'*  

LinseKotm,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  82. 

[1615.-"  Two  (ihiMj  from 
one  from  Cullmatand  H< 
iv.  6.] 


NEaOMBO,  n.p.  A  pleanmt  town 

and  oM  Dutch  fort  nearly  20  mile,* 
north  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon  ;  formerly 
famous  for  the  growth  of  the  best 
cinnamon.    Tlie  etymology  is  given 
in  very  diHerent  waya     We  read 
recently  tliat  the  name  is  properly 
(Tamil)  Nlr-KoUminit  U.  ■Oolnmb»- 
in    tlu'   watca-.'     But,  according  to- 
Emerson  Teiment,  the  ordinary  deri- 
vatioii  is  Mi-gamoa,  the  *  Village  of 
be^';    whilst    Burnouf    wu.s   it  ia 
properly  Nfhja-bhu,  'Land  of  Nagas,' 
or  serpent  wonshijipers  (see  Tenturut,  iL 
680). 

161.*?.  — "On  this  he  cast  anchor;  but  tha^ 
wind  blowing  very  strong  by  daybreak,  the 
ships  were  obliged  to  weigh,  as  they  could 

not  stand  at  their  moorings.  The  vesi»el  of 
Andrua  ('<ielhu  and  that  of  Nuno  Alvarea 
Teixeira,  after  weighing,  not  being  able  U> 
weather  the  reef  of  NegombOi  ran  into  tha 
bay,  where  the  stonn  compelled  them  to  ha 
l>eached  :  but  as  there  were  plenty  of  jioople 
there,  the  vessels  were  run  up  by  hand  and 
not  wraokad.''-.AdMmi»  42. 

N£qRAIS,OAF£,n.p.  Thenam» 
of  the  idaad  and  cape  at  the  extreme 

south  end  of  Arakan.  In  the  chartft- 
the  extreme  .south  point  of  the  main- 
land is  called  Pagoda  Point,  and  Uie 
SMiward  pn^montoiy,  N.W.of  thia,  Cbpa 
N^nrni<!.  Tlu-  naine  is  a  Portuguese 
corruption  probably  of  the  Arab  or 
Malay  fonn  of  the  natiTe  name  which 
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the  Burmese  express  as  Nnga^rit, 
*Draffon's  whirlpool.'  The  set  of  the 
tide  here  is  very  apt  to  carry  vessels 
ashore,  and  thus  the  locality  is  famous 
for  wrecks.  It  ia  poasibley  however, 
that  the  Burmese  iiame  is  only  an 
effort  at  interpretation,  and  that  the 
locality  was  called  in  old  times  by 
some  name  like  Xdyardslitm.  Ibn 
Batuta  touched  at  a  continental  coast 
occupied  l»y  uiifiviliscfl  j)eople  having 
elephants,  between  Bengal  and  Sumatra, 
which  he  caHa  Baranagdr,  From  the 
intervals  given,  the  place  must  have 
l)epn  near  Ncgrais,  and  it  ia  just 
potisible  that  the  terni  Barm  de  Negraia^ 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  old 
writers  (e.a.  see  Balbi,  Fitch,  and 
Bocarro  below)  is  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  old  name  and  hy  Ibn  Batata 
(iv.  SS4-SS8)u 

1553.— "Up  to  the  Cape  of  NegraU, 
which  Rtandn  in  16  degrees,  nnd  where  the 
Kingdom  of  Pcfni  commoncoM,  the  distance 

may  be  100  Icii^uoH."    //(j/-ro.«,  I.  ix.  1. 

1583. —  "Then  tho  wind  camu  frniii  the 
S.W.,  and  wo  nmdo  sail  with  our  stern  to 
tho  N.E.,  and  running  our  coarse  till  morn- 
ing we  fonnd  onrselvea  «kwe  to  the  Bar  of 
Negnis.  in  their  Innpnnpo  they  call  the 
port  which  runs  up  into  Pegu." — (t'cujHiro 
Balbi,  f.  92. 


1586.— We  enterod  the  barre  of  Negrais, 

— iHwfTN) 

^R.  f\Uh,  in  Hakl.  ii.  390. 


which  {■  abrane  barre,"  kc.  (  COSMIN). 


1613.— •<  Philip  de  Brito  having  rar«  in- 
talHgeoioe  of  this  great  armament  .  .  . 

ordered  the  armini:  (if  ?'even  ships  and  flome 
tanguicrlt,  nnd  ajn«iiuting  as  thoir  commo- 
dore Paulo  de  Rego  Pinheiro,  j^ve  him  pre- 
oiae  orders  to  engage  the  prince  uf  Arracan  at 
sea,  before  he  shoiud  enterthe  Barand  riven 
of  Negraia,  which  form  the  month  of  all  thfwe 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pef^u." — ISiHurio,  137. 

1727.— "The  Sea  Coastof  Arackan  reaches 
frtmi  Xatigam  (see  CHITTAOONO)  to  Cape 
Negrais,  about  400  Miles  in  length,  but  few 
pliiLt'H  inhabited  .  .  .  "  (after  sjioakinp  of 
"  the  great  Island  of  Negrais  ")  .  .  .  hegoea 
on.  .  .  .  "Tho  other  Inland  of  Negraiii, 
which  makes  the  Point  called  the  Cape  .  .  . 
ia  often  called  Diamond  Island,  becauM  its 
Shape  is  a  Rhombus.  .  .  .  Three  I^'Agues  to 
the  Southward  of  Diamond  iHland  lies  a 
Reef  of  Bocks  a  League  long  .  .  .  con- 
spienoiu  at  all  Times  by  the  Sea  breaking 
orer  them  .  .  .  the  Rocks  are  called  the 
L^arti,  or  in  English,  tho  Lizitnl." — A. 
Hamilton,  ii.  29.  This  reef  is  tho  Alijuada, 
on  which  a  noble  lighthouse  wa.s  erected  by 
Capt  (afterwards  Lieut. -Gen.)  Sir  A.  Fraser, 
C.B.,  of  the  EIngineers,  with  great  labonr  and 
skill.  Tho  statement  of  Hamilton  sugposta 
that  tho  original  name  may  have  been 
L<i'jar(u.  But  AlagadOf  "ewrflowed,"  is 
the  real  ongin.  It  t/pgmn  in  the  old 
neneh  cftart  of  d'Aprte  at  Jib  ilTeyff.  In 


Dunn  itimNegada or  Neiiadtu  or  Letgmiot  or 
Simken  Idand  (N.  Dir.  1780,  325). 

1759.  — "The  Dutch  by  an  Inscription  in 
TetUonic  CharaeUr*,  lately  found  at  ll«pai^ 
on  the  Tomb  of  a  Dnteh  Ooltmd^  who  died  in 

1607  ('\n.  if  not  1627  aj)pear  then  to  have 
had  Passossiuu  of  that  Island." — Letter  in 
Lkdriimph,  Or.  Rfp,  \.  98. 

17tl3. — "  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  tho  King  of  the  Burmahs,  who  cHusod 
our  people  at  Negrais  to  t>e  cruelly 
mosHacred,  is  since  dead,  and  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  teems  to  be  of  a  more  friendly 
and  humane  disposition."— /or<  WHikm 
Cotuju.,  Feb.  19.   In  Long,  288. 

n  siD  NegsMElia.'*  Bee  aader  HUH- 
NSEPORE.] 

NELLY,  NELE.  s.  Malayul.  ml^ 
*  rice  in  the  husk ' ;  [Tel.  and  Tain. 
nelli^  *  rice- like '].  This  is  the  DravicUaii 
eijuivalent  of  paddy  (q.v.l  and  is  often 
ustnl  liy  tlie  Fr»'ii<  h  and  Portuguese  ill 
South  India,  where  Knglitf^^mf^n  use 
the  latter  word. 

1808. — •* .  .  .  when  they  sefl  nele,  after 

thoy  have  moaf»urod  it  out  to  tho  purchaser, 
for  the  seller  to  return  and  take  out  two 
grains  for  himself  for  luck  (com  guparBticOo), 
things  that  are  all  heathen  vanities,  which 
the  synod  entirely  prohibits,  and  orders  that 
those  who  practise  them  shall  he  severely 
punished  by  the  Bishop."— (youvea,  Sytudo, 
f.  SBk 

16.^1.  — "  Nill.  that  is  unpounded  rice, 
which  L<4  still  in  the  husk." — JtogcriuM^  p.  95. 

1760.  — "Champs  do  aelis."  See  under 
JOWAUR. 

[1796.—"  7d  Muahs  NeUj."— List  of  £x> 
port  Dntiei,  in  Ziyaa,  ifoAiter,  ilL  385.] 

NELLOBE,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  north  of  Madras.  The  name 
niay  be  Tamil.  NaU-^y  'Good  Town.* 
But  the  ]nr,il  interj)n»tation  is  front 
nd  (see  NELL7) ;  and  in  the  local 
reooras  it  is  given  in  8kt.  as  Dhdn^a- 
puraniy  meaning'  '  ru:e-to\vn' (Sedutgiri 
Sd^tri).  [Tlie  .\f,tdra>t  Man.  (ii.  214) 
gives  j\(ill-ur,  'Good-town':  but  the 
Gloss,  (s.v.)  has  nellu,  •paddy,*  fim, 
•village.'  Mr.  Boswcll  (Xrllf^re,  687) 
suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  a  nelli 
chm  tree  tindar  wbidi  a  fiunous  Ungam 
was  placed.] 

c.  1310.— "Maliar  extends  in  length  fron> 
Kulam  to  miwar,  nearly  300  pansanga 
aloi^the  eaa  ooest.''— k  3US^ 

NBBBUDDA  B.,  n.p.  Skt  Nar-^ 

madcL,  •causing  deliglit';  Ptol  XdMo^ot; 
Feripl.  Aayiiraiot  (amended  by  Fabricius. 
to  JSi/tfUkiot),    Deun  Vincent's  con* 
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Jectured  eU'inology  of  Xahr-Biuitla, 
'Biwr  of  Biidda,ns  a  eaation  against 
such  gaapDM. 

c.  1020.  —  "  From  Dhar  southwards  to  the 
R.  Nerbadda  nuio  ({«iraj*anga)  ;  thence  to 
Mahrat-des  .  .  .  ei|jhteon  .  .  ."—Al-Iiiruni, 
in  Jiilioty  i.  00.  The  reading  of  Nerbadda  is 
bowaver  doubtful. 

0.  1810.— "Tile re  were  moans  of  croflsim; 
all  the  rivers,  hut  the  Nerbadda  was  such 
that  you  might  sav  it  was  a  remnant  of  the 
univor«al  d^iig«.''--ilw(r  Kkiur^  in  KUiU, 
i.  79. 

[1616.  — "The  Kin>;  nnio  to  the  riuer  of 
Oarbadath. "— 'SVr  7*.  hof^  Hak.  Soc  ii.  413. 
In  his  li^t  (ii.  539)  he  has  Narttadah.] 

1727.— "The  next  Town  of  Note  for  Com- 
uiaroe  is  Baroooh  ...  on  the  fianka  of  the 
River  Nerdaba.''—il.  HamUlom,  ad.  1744,  i. 
14&] 

HEBOHA,  8.  MakyaL  nenheha, 
*a  tow/  from  verb  iwnryo,  *to  agree  or 

]ironii.'5e.' 

1606.—"  Xhey  all  aaeemble  on  certain  days 
in  the  pofvbee  of  the  obnrohes  and  dine 
tog'other  .  .  .  and  this  thi  v  call  nercha." — 
froHvm,  MSt/nofit).  f.  6;i.  Ste  iils.j  f.  11.  This 
term  also  iuclnil'  -  '.Ifcriiiirs  to  .saints,  nr  to 
temples,  or  particular  forms  of  devotion. 
Among  Hindua  a  oonunon  form  is  to  feed  a 
lamp  before  an  idol  with      inalead  ci  oil. 

NBBBIOK,  NEBBUOK,  NIBK, 

&c.,  .s.  Hind,  from  Pers,  nirkh,  vulgarly 
nirakhy  nirikh.  A  taritf,  rate,  or  price- 
current,  esi)ecially  one  establish^  by 
anthority.  The  system  of  puMislnnc 
snch  rates  nf  priros  and  wage-s  by  lorai 
authority  prevailed  generally  in  India 
a  generation  or  two  back,  and  is 
prcmaltly  not  <[uite  extinct  even  in 
our  own  t«rril<irit'ti.  [The  provincial 
Gazettes  still  publiBh  periodical  lists  of 
current  price.s,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  fix  sucli  by  aulliority.]  It  is  still  in 
force  in  the  French  settlements,  and 
with  no  apparent  ill  effecta 

1799.  — *'  I  have  written  to  Campbell  a  long 
letter  about  the  aaniek  of  ezchai^  in 
«Weh  T  haTe  endeavoored  to  explain  the 

principles  of  the  whole  system  of  shmffing 
(see  SHSOFF).  .  .  ."—WMingion,  i.  5d. 

1800.  — "While  t  was  abeent  wHli  the 

nrmv,  ('<A.  Sherbrooke  hafl  nlfert'rl  the  ner- 
rick  i.>f  artiticorH,  and  of  nil  kinds  of  matormls 
for  boildiag,  at  the  in.sti^ation  of  ('apt. 
Norria  .  <  .  and  on  the  examination  of  the 
■ttMeet  a  ayatem  of  engineering  came  ont, 
well  worthy  of  the  example  set  at  Madfai.' 
—Ibid.  i.  ti7. 

[  „  "  Here  is  established  a  Bime,  or 
regulation,  by  which  all  ct>in.^  have  n  certain 
VMoe  affixed  to  them  \  and  at  this  rate  they 
are  reeeived  in  the  p^rment  el  the  revenue ; 


but  in  dealings  between  pnyate  peteona 

attention  is  not  jiuid   to  this  rule." — F. 

Buckunan,  AMiftore,  ii.  279.] 

1878. — *'  On  expressing  his  surprise  at 
this,  the  man  ii-ssurud  him  that  it  was  really 
the  case  that  the  bazar  *  nsrik '  or  market- 
rate,  had  w  liNU."— ta  Us  M^umt, 
i.p.83. 

NOAPEE,  H.  The  Burmese  name, 
ri'iiipi,  '  pifssi'd  fisli,'  of  the  (xlorous 
delicacy  described  under  BALACHONO. 
[See  Fmrbe$t  Brititk  Bwrma,  83.J 

1856.— **  Blakertieh,  the  Armeniaii,  aa- 

Hurod  US  that  the  jars  of  ngapA  at  Amara- 
poora  exhibited  a  Hux  ami  reflux  of  tide 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  I  sec  thi-* 
is  an  old  belief.  De  la  Loubbre  mentions 
it  in  1688  aa  held  ^  the  Siameae.'*— r«/<^ 
Afimen  to  Awa,  p.  100. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  u.p.  The 
name  for  centuritvi  aj)plied  to  a  group 
of  island.s  north  of  Sumatra.  They 
appear  to  be  the  (idpouaaax  of  Ptolemy, 
ana  the  Lankha  Bains  of  the  oldeet 
Arab  RrUdion.  [Sir  G.  Birdwood  ident  i- 
lies  them  witli  the  Lsland  of  the  Bell 
(Xukfla)  to  winc  h  Sindlwid,  the  Seaman, 
iscariicil  m  fifth  voyaj^e.  {Itepofri 
on  Old  7iV(on/.s,  108  ;  liurion,  Arnmnn 
NiyhU^  iv.  368). J  The  Danes  attemuted 
to  colonize  the  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  since,  unsuccess- 
fully. An  account  of  the  various 
attempts  will  be  found  in  the  Votfage 
of  the  Notvra.  Since  1869  they  have 
bi  t'Ti  ]>artially  occupied  by  tin*  Uritish 
Government,  as  an  appendage  uf  the 
Andaman  settlement.  Comparing  the 
old  fonns  Lnnkhtt  and  Xakhdi  'tr'im,  and 
the  nakedness  conatautly  attributed  to 
the  |>eople,  it  seems  jx)!4sible  that  the 
name  may  have  had  reference  to  this 
(imngd).  [Mr.  Man  (Jouni.  Anthmj). 
Iiutitutef  xviii.  359)  writes:  *'A  possiltle 
derivation  may  be  suggested  br  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  by  A. 
de  Candolle  (1885^  on  'The  Origin  of 
(Cultivated  Plants  :  'The  presence  of 
the  cr)ronnt  in  Asia  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago  is  j)roved  by 
several  Sanskrit  names.  .  .  .  The 
Malays  have  a  name  widely  diffused 
in  the  Archipelago,  Zvt^hh, 
klopo.  At  Sumatra  and  Nicolmr  we 
find  the  name  ryior,  nieor,  in  the 
Philippines  indfj^  at  Ikli,  niohy  njo.  .  .* 
Wliib'  th*'  NiroKirs  liave  long  l>oen 
famed  fur  the  excellence  of  their  coco- 
nuts, the  only  mirdi  irideh  bear  any 
rMemUanoe  to  tlie  forms  above  given 
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«re  ngodt^  *a  ripe  nut,'  and  ni-nduy  'a 
hall-ripe  nat'"] 

e.  1050.— The  name  appears  an  Nakka- 
Ttram  in  the  great  Taiyoire  laooriptioQ  of 

the  11th  century. 

0.1292. — *'\Vhen  you  leave  the  island  <>f 
•Java  (the  J>en)  and  the  KiiM;dom  of 
yon  mil  north  atxnit  iSO  miles, 

ami  then  you  como  to  two  I-lands,  one  of 
which  i:i  euUud  Necuveran.  in  this  island 
they  have  no  king  nor  chief,  but  live  like 
beasts.  .  .  r—Afaro,  Polo,  Bk.  HI.  ch.  1*2. 

c.  liiOO.  —  "OpjKxsite  lAin\\n  is  the  island 
of  Lilk  warn  111  (probably  to  read  Nalrwaram), 
whioh  prcKluces  plenty  of  red  amber.  Men 
and  women  go  naked,  except  that  the  latter 
oorar  the  i>udc>n<iii  with  oicuanut  loaves. 
Hity  are  all  subject  tu  the  KiUn."— .AojAfaf- 
tNUta,  in  JBUmC,  i.  71. 

0. 13*2"-'.  "  Dri'iirti;!;:  from  that  countrj', 
And  sailing  towards  the  south  over  the  Ocean 
Sea,  I  found  many  iaiaiida  and  ooontries, 
where  among  othen  was  one  called 
moovmui  .  .  .  both  the  men  and  woman 
there  have  facen  like  dr>gs,  ete. .  •  /' — Friar 
Odarie^  in  CatAuy,  Jkc,  97. 

1510. — **In  front  of  the  beforA  named 
i.sland  of  Sfimatrn,  acnxis  the  Gulf  of  the 
Oanges,  are  K  or  6  small  ialands,  which 
have  very  good  water  and  poiti  for  shin). 
They  are  iiuiabited  by  Gentiles,  poor  people, 
■and  are  called  mooiivar  {Xtteabar  in  Lisbon 
ed.),  and  they  find  in  thera  very  Kixni 
Amber,  which  they  carry  thence  to  Malaca 
and  ottker  parte."— Avtefo,  196. 

1514. — "Seeing  the  land,  the  pilot  .viid  it 
was  the  land  of  Nicubar.  .  .  .  The  pilot 
was  at  the  top  to  ]<x)k  out,  and  coming 
down  he  said  that  this  land  was  all  cut  up 
in  islands),  and  that  it  was  ponsible  to 
I«-s.s  through  the  middle;  and  that  now 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  chance  it  or 
turn  back  to  Cochin.  .  .  .  The  natives  of 
the  coontrjr  had  aiaht  of  us  and  suddenly 
came  forth  in  mat  boats  full  of  noople.  .  .  . 
Tliey  were  all  Caffrr.*,  with  fisn-lKines  in- 
serted in  their  lips  and  chin  :  big  men  and 
frightful  to  look  on ;  having  their  Wv^U  full 
of  Dowe  and  arrows  poieoned  with  herbs. 
GUm,  da  Et'ipoii,  in  Ardiiv.  Star.  pp.  71-72. 

NIOGEB,  s.  It  is  an  old  l>rut-ality 
of  the  Englishman  in  India  to  apply 
this  title  to  the  natives  as  we  may  see 
from  Ives  anoted  bdow.   The'  use 

originated,  nowever,  doubtless  in 
fullowiug  the  old  Portuguese  use  of 
fuffm  for  "the  Uacks"  (q.v.X  with 

no  maliic  jirfpciisf,  witliont  any  in- 
tended coufusiou  between  Africans  and 
AaiaticBL 

ISSO.^-Seeouot.  from  Pinto  nnder COBRA 
DE  CAPELLO,  whore  aeglOM  is  oied  tw 

natives  of  Sumatra. 

IMS.—"  Moreover  three  blacks  (nagroaj 
in  this  territory  oeoupj  lands  worth  WOO 

2  B 
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or  4000  pardaos  of  renttfthey  are  related 

to  one  another,  and  are  placed  a.s  jruards  in 
the  outlying  porta."— 5.  BoteUio,  (Jartat^  111, 

1582.— "A  ni«ro6  of  John  ChitmyM, 

Pilot  to  Paulo  de  la  Ganut,  was  that  day 
run  away  to  the  Moores." — Castaileda.  by 
N.  L.,  f.  19. 

[1608.— "The  King  and  psople olfgni." 

—Ikiiivers,  LeUert,  i.  10.] 

1622. — Ed.  Grant,  purser  of  the  Diamond, 
reports  capture  of  Tessels.  including  a  junk 
"  with  some  stoor  of  negera,  which  was 
devided  hytwick  the  Duoh  and  tha  English.** 
—iSaouOurjf,  iii.  p.  78. 

c.  1755.— "Ton  cannot  affront  them  (the 
native)  more  than  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  negroe,  as  they  conceive  it  implies  an 
idea  of  slavery."— /ws^  y^yage*  P*  2»> 

c.  17^7.— *'  GU  Gesuiti  sono  missionarii  e 
panKchi  de'  aegri  detti  Malabar.  "—i>e//a 
ToiiihOf  8. 

17t'.0.  — "The  Dress  of  this  rountry  is 
entirely  linnen,  save  Hats  and  Shoe.s  ;  the 
latter  are  made  of  tanned  Hidea  as  in 
England  .  .  .  only  that  they  are  no  thicker 
than  coarse  paper.  These  shoes  are  neatly 
made  by  Negroes,  and  sold  for  al>out  IfV/. 
a  I'r.  each  of  which  will  loiit  two  mouths 
with  care."— JfiSL  LtUmr  ^  Jamm  HentuU, 
Sept.  30. 

1866.— "Now  the  political  creed  of  the 
frequenters  of  dawk  bungalows  is  too 
uniform  ...  it  consists  in  the  following 
tenets  .  .  .  that  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  is  the 
greatest  judge  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bendi ;  and  tiiat  when  yon  hit  a  nigger  he 
dies  on  purpose  to  spite  yon."— TAs  Jkuiit 
Bungalow,  p.  225. 

NILGHEERY,  NEILGHEBET, 
&c.,  n.p.  The  name  of  the  Mouutaiu 
Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  Mysore 

table  land  (originally  known  as  Aialau 
ud(hi,  'Hill  country'),  whit  li  i.s  the 
chief  site  of  hill  sanatariu  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Skt.  Nilagvri^ 
'  Blue  Mountain.'  The  name  Nlla  or 
NiUidri  (synonymous  with  NUagiri) 
belongs  to  One  oi  the  mythical  or  semi* 
mythical  ran^  of  the  Pnranic  Cosnm- 
graj)bv  (stH'  I' isJmu  Purd7ui,m  Wilfon^s 
Worki^  by  Jlall,  ii.  102,  111,  &c.),  and 
has  been  applied  to  several  ranges  of 
more  a.s.sure<i  locality,  ' .'/.  in  Oi  is.-<i  as 
well  as  in  S.  India,  'llic  name  seems 
to  have  been  fancifully  ajiplied  to  the 
Ootacamnnd  range  about  1820,  by 
.some  European.  [The  name  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  by  natives  to  the 
range  before  the  aj^pearance  of  Euro- 
peans, as  in  the  Ko)igu-dts<i  fiojdkat^ 
quoted  by  Grigt,'  (^''tloffiri  Man.  363)u 
and  the  name  aj  ]  vars  in  a  letter  of 
Col.  Mackenzie  of  alwut  1816  {Ibid, 
278).    Mr.  T.  M.  Uorafall  writes: 
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''The  name  is  in  common  nae  among 

all  classes  of  natives  in  S.  India,  but 
when  it  may  have  heconie  specific  I 
cannot  say.  Possililv  the  solution 
may  be  uiat  the  Nugiris  l>eing  the 
first  large  mountain  range  to  become 
familiar  to  the  English,  that  name 
WB8  by  them  caught  hold  of,  but  not 
coined,  and  atnck  to  tliem  by  mere 
priority.  It  is  on  tlie  face  of  it  ini- 
prol)al)lt'  that  the  Englishmen  who 
early  in  the  last  century  discovered 
these  Hills,  that  is,  cxi»lon'd  and  shot 
over  theui,  would  call  them  by  a  lung 
Skt  name."] 

Probably  the  following  <iuotatiim 
from  Dampier  refers  to  Oriflsa,  08  does 
that  from  Hedges : 

**One  of  the  English  Bbtiw  wma  called  the 

y>}hrjri-f,  the  name  taken  fn>m  tho  NellA- 
gTM  Hills  in  BoDgal,  as  1  have  heard."— 
2ittat|Mr,  ii.  146. 

16S;?.  "In  mominpr  early  I  went  up 
thti  Nilligree  liill,  whoro  I  had  a  view  of  • 
most  pleasant  fniitfull  \\\\\^\ -  llfdgUt 
Dianj,  March  2  ;  [Hak.  Sdc.  i.  67]. 

The  following  also  refers  to  the 

Orissa  HilLs : 

•  1752.—-"  WoaTOrt  of  Balarorc  complain  of 
the  proot  scjircity  of  rice  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds  occasioned  by  the  deviiHlatioti''  of 
the  Ifahrattas,  who,  oOO  in  nnmltcr,  after 
plundering  Bnlasore,  had  gOM  to  the  HeUi* 
free  Uills."— In  Long,  42. 

inPA,  8.  MaUy  vXpah. 

%.  The  name  of  a  stemle^  palm 
{Nipa  frulicansj  Thimb.i  which 
abounds  in  estuaries  from  the  Gange.s 
delta  eastwards,  through  Tiiiassi-rim 
and  tlie  Malay  countries,  to  X. 
Australia,  and  the  leaves  of  wliich 
affcwd  the  chief  material  tised  for 
thatch  in  the  Archipe1a<,'n.  "In  the 
Philippines,"  says  Crawf urd,  "  but  not 
that  1  am  aware  of  anywhere  else,  the 
sap  of  the  Nipa.  .  .  is  used  as  a 
beverage,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits. 
On  wis  aocoant  it3nelds  a  con.siderab]e 
part  of  tlic  revenue  of  the  SJl^lni^h 
Government"  {Dcac.  Did.  p.  301). 
But  this  fact  is  almost  enough  to 
flihoir  that  the  word  is  the  same  which 
is  used  in  sense  b;  and  the  identity 
is  placed  beyond  question  by  ihc 
quotations  from  Teixeua  and  Mason. 

b.  Arraclt  made  from  the  sap  of  a 

palm  tree,  a  manufacture  by  no  means 
4X>nfined  to  the   PhiUppiues.  The 


Portuguese,  appropriating  the  word 
Nip't  to  this  spint,  called  the  tree 

itiiclf  ut/xrtra. 

a.  — 

1611.— "Other  wine  i.s  of  another  kind  of 
palm  which  ut  called  Nipa  (gnm-ing  in 
watery  plaoea),  and  this  is  also  extracted 
by  dmfliation.   It  i«  very  mild  and  ■weet, 

and  ck'.ir  a.s  pure  water  ;  and  they  say  it  in 
very  wliolesouie.  It  is  luado  in  preat  <iiian- 
titles,  with  which  ships  are  laden  in  Pegu 
and  TanaMrim,  Malaca,  and  the  Philippinett 
ur  Blanila ;  bat  that  of  Tanaaarim  exceeds 
all  in  f^oodness." — Teij-e-'m,  lielarioiies,  i.  17. 

1613. — "And  then  on  from  the  nmrsh  to 
the  N]rpeira8  or  wild-pnlros  of  the  rivulet 
of  Farct  t'liiiri."  -  (;<J<„l,i>  Je  Er  dia,  6. 

,,  "  And  the  wild  i>ulms  called  Nypeiras 
.  .  .  from  those  Howers  i.s  drawn  the  liquor 
which  is  distilled  into  wine  by  an  alemoic, 
which  is  the  hest  wine  of  India.**— 'iMI.  1^» 

[1817.—"  In  the  maritime  districts,  aioff 
or  tbatoh,  ia  made  almost  exolusircly  from 
the  leaves  of  the  ttipa  or  kAym^—Rupla,  H. 
of  Java,  2nd  ed.  i.  US.] 

1848.  —  "Steaming  amount  the  low 
swampy  indands  of  the  Snoderbands  .  .  . 

the  juwldlcs  of  the  steamer  t<»s.se<l  up  the 
larpe  fniits  of  the  Nipa  j'ruticam,  a  low 
Htom).  [i.ilni  that  grows  in  the  tidal  water* 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  bears  a  laige  bead 
of  nnte.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  intanat  to  tbe 
common  o1i.«(er\*or,  but  of  much  in  the 
goolcipist,  from  tho  nuts  <if  a  similar  plant 
alxnmding  in  the  tertiary  fonnations  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  having  floated  about 
^ere  in  as  frreat  profusion  as  here,  till 
t)uried  deep  in  tho  silt  and  mud  that  now 
form  tho  ii-laud  of  Sheppey."  —  lIooLrr, 
Uimatayan  JoKmaJ*, 

I860.— "The  Nipa  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Province  of  Tavoy.  From 
•  incisiotis  in  tho  stem  "i  the  fruit,  f.i<My  is 
oxtrnctcd,  which  has  very  luiah  the  ttavonr 
of  mead,  and  thla  extract,  when  )K>iled 
down,  booooMS  sagar."— ifosim's  Bwrmuk^ 
p.  606. 

1874.—"  It  (sugar)  is  aXuo  got  from  Nipa 
fruticans,  Thonb.,  a  tree  of  the  low  ooaat- 
regions,  extensively  eoltivated  in  Tavoy.** 

— Ilanhvry  and  FUtfkigtr^  66.^. 

These  last  quotatiooa  oonArm  the  old 
tntvellen  who  repfssent  Tonawrim  ss  the 
great  aooroe  of  the  Mpa  spirit. 

b.  — 

c.  1567.— "Euery  yeere  is  there  Ude  (at 
Tenaworim)  some  ships  with  Yenino.  Nipa, 
and  Benjamin." — Cw.  Ftdenei  (S.T.  in 
liakL),  ii.  a.oy. 

1568.—"  Nipa,  quaf  ^  vn  Vino  eooelleii- 

ti^-imo  clio  n.i-^'o  nel  fior  d'vn  arl>oro 
chiamat«>  Niper,  il  cui  Ii({Uur  si  distilla,  e  so 
no  fa  vna  f»cuanda  eccellentiiliflae.*' — Cbs. 

Fnlrriei,  in  Ramvrio,  iii.  392v. 

l.^s:}.  ~"  I  Portoghesi  e  noi  altri  di  ijue-sto 
bandc  di  qut^  non  maogiamo  nel  Regno  lii 
Pegti  pane  di  grano  .  .  .  ne  si  beve  vino  ; 
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ana  corta  aot]ua  lambiccata  da  vn  albero 
detto  Anaippa,  cb'  h  aUa  booca  aaaai  gaste- 
irala ;  mm  u  oorpo  giova  •  nuooe^  Moondo  le 
com  pleadoni  de  sU  haoaiiiL"— (7.  BaibI, 
f.  127. 

1691.— "TboM  of  Tanaieri  are  di{e6v 

freightod  with  Rice  and  Nipar  wine,  which 
n  very  atroDg.'*'— Barker's  Account  oj  Lun- 
€mla'$  V9fag$,  in  MaU,  692. 

In  tlie  next  two  qnolations  nipe  is 
oonfoonded  with  coco-nut  spirit. 

1666. — "  Likewise  tbera  ia  much  wine 
brought  thether,  which  is  made  of  Cocas  or 
Indian  Xuttes,  and  is  called  Nype  J<? 
TanOMtiruif  that  is  Avua  ■  C'omponta  of 
Tanwuaritu*'^Liiueketmt  80;  [Hak.  8oc. 
i.103]. 

„  "  The  Sara,  being  diatilled,  is  called 
IStla  (see  FOOL'S  BACK)  or  Nij>»,  and  is 
Ml  Moellent  Aqua  VUtu  as  any  is  nadA  in 
Dort."— TWrf.  lOl ;  [Hak.  Boe.  if.  49]. 

[1616.-"  Ono  jar  of  Httpt."  —  Mer, 

LftUrt,  iv.  16*21. 

1623.—"  In  the  daytiniL-  thoy  did  m)thin^' 
but  talk  a  little  with  one  unnther,  aiitl  -ciiu' 
of  thorn  ^'ot  drunk  upon  a  certain  wiuu  they 
have  of  raisins,  or  on  a  kind  of  ai^ua  viUc 
with  other  things  mixt  in  it,  in  India  called 
aiima,  which  Iwd  been  given  them." — P. 
dMaValk,  vu  969 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  iL  272]. 

We  tlunk  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thftt  the  slang  word  nip,  for  a  small 
dram  of  spirits,  is  adapted  from  niipa. 
[But  compare  Dutch  ntjwm,  'to  take 
a  dram.'  The  old  wora  nippiMum 
w.Ls  used  for'afcnmg drink' ;  see  SUmf. 
Diet.] 

NntvAVA,  8.   Skt  nirvana.  The 

literal  ineaiiing  of  this  word  is  .simply 
*  blown  out,' like  a  wiudle.  It  is  the 
technical  term  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Buddhists  for  the  condition  to 
which  they  aspire  as  the  crown  and 
goal  of  virtue,  viz.  Uie  cessation  of 
sentient  existence.  On  the  exact 
meaning  of  tlie  term  see  Cliilder's 
Pali  iHctwuary,  a  v.  niUxiiuif  an 
article  from  which  we  ouote  a  few 
sentences  below,  but  wnich  covers 
tfu  doulile-iolmnn  ]>a'::i'S.  Tho  wf)rd  I 
had  liecome  cummou  in  Europe  along 
with  the  growing  interest  in  Buddhism, 
and  ]urtly  from  its  use  l)y  Schopen- 
hauer. But  it  is  often  employed  very 
inaccurately,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  the  quotation  l>elow  from 
Dr.  DrapiT.  The  ol'list  Kiuojiean 
occurrence  of  which  we  are  aware  ia 
in  Pwnhatt  lud  met  with  it  in 
the  Pali  fonn  common  in  Banna,  &c., 
nibban. 


1626.— "After  doath  thmrjthe Tshnoys) 
beleove  three  Places,  OM  of  FIosMU*  Semiwt 
(perbapn  snkham)  likefhe  MalminitMie  Para* 

difte  ;  another  of  Torment  XajMc  (read  ^V«- 
rac);  the  third  of  Annihilation  which  they 
oall  Niba."-iWai»  FUgrmage,  Mtt. 

c.  1815.—".  .  .  the  «tate  of  Niban,  which 
is  the  most  jwrfect  of  all  ntates.  This  con- 
.sists  in  an  almost  ponxjtnal  extiicy,  in 
which  those  who  attain  it  are  not  only  frea 
from  troubles  and  miseries  of  Hfo,  from 
doath,  illness  and  old  aire,  hut  arc  ab<<tracted 
frorn  all  sensation  ;  the^'  have  no  longer 
either  a  tlmn^ht  or  a  dWHrO  "  ijtimJlll  W^IWII^ 
Jtumuse  hm^irt,  p.  6. 

18S8.  —  " .  .  .  Transienee,  Pain,  and 
Unreality  .  .  .  these  are  the  characters  of 
all  existence,  and  tho  only  tnio  good  is 
exemption  from  those  in  the  attainment  of 
ainrlaa.  whether  that  as  in  the  view 
of  the  Brahmin  or  the  thebtio  Buddhist, 
ahsorption  into  tho  snjiromc  I  '^-enee ;  or 
whether  it  lie,  aa  many  have  thought, 
absolute  nothingness  |  or  whether  it  be, 
as  Mr.  Uodgion  quaintlv  phntaea  it|  the 
vht  or  fhe  methu  in  whieh  the  infinitely 
attenuated  elements  of  all  thinps  exist,  in 
this  last  and  highest  state  of  abstraction 
from  all  jMtrticular  modifications  such  as  our 
senses  and  onderatandiiuB  are  cognisant  of." 
—Vvle,  Miuitm  to  Ava^TM. 

,,  "  When  from  between  the  sfl  trees 
at  Kusiailra  he  passed  into  sirwina,  he 
(Baddha)  ceased,  as  tiie  extingniihed  fire 
ceases.  -— y/,/rf.  2;J9. 

1869. —  "What  Bishop  Bigandet  and 
others  represent  as  the  popular  riew  of  tho 
HirvAnai  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  tho 
Bnddhilt  divines,  wa.x,  in  my  opinion,  the 
conception  of  Buddha  ancl  his  disciples.  It 
represented  tho  entrance  of  tho  soul  into 
rest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishes  and  desires, 
indifferenee  to  |oy  and  pain,  to  good  and 
evil,  an  ahsorption  of  fhe  Ronl  into  ftsslf , 
and  a  fieedom  from  tho  cin^lo  of  existences 
from  birth  to  death,  and  from  death  to  a 
new  birth.  This  is  still  the  meaning  which 
educated  people  attach  to  it,  whilst  lUnrina 
suggests  rafner  a  kind  of  Mohammodan 
Pamdise  or  f)f  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  tho 
minds  of  tho  larger  niasses." — Prijf.  Mux 
Mailer,  Lrctxirt  on  lUuidhisUe  JfAititrnf  in 

Trtihnrr'i  Or.  Record,  <l.  t.  16. 

1875.  —  " Nibb&nsLm.  Extinction;  de- 
struction ;  annihilation  ;  annihilation  of 
being,  Nirv&Iia ;  annihilation  of  human 
passion,  Arhatship  or  fitud  sjinctification. 
.  .  .  In  Triibnors  Record  for  July,  1870,  I 
first  projK>undeti  a  theory  which  meets  all 
the  liitliciilties  of  the  question,  namely, 
that  the  word  NirvSJDia  is  used  to  closipnato 
two  diflerent  things,  the  state  of  blissfal 
sanctification  odled  Arhatship,  and  the 
annihilation  of. existence  in  which  Arhat- 
ship ends."— C!l*Zti(ni,  PaH  IHetionary,  pp. 
26i>-266. 

,,      "Btti  at  length  reonion  with  the 

universal  intellect  takes  place ;  Nirwana 
is  reached,  oblivion  is  attained  .  .  .  the 
state  in  which  we  were  before  wt 
bom.  "— 2>ni|xr,  Vot^Uet^  4o.,  122. 
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1879.- 

"  And  how — in  fulnefw  of  the  times    it  fell 
ITiat  Buddha  died  .  .  . 
And  how  « thousand  thousand  ororas  since 
thin 

Haro  trod  the  Path  which  leadi  whither 

he  went 

Unto  Nirv&na  where  the  Silence  lives." 

air  &  Arneid,  Light  ufAtia,  237. 

mZAJtL  THE,  n.p.  The  hereditary 
shrle  of  tne  reigiiing  ])rince  of  the 

ifvloraliad  Territories  ;  '  His  Highm  ss 
the  Nizdm,'  in  Eugliish  otticial  nhrase- 
oloffy.  This  in  its  full  form,  Nisdm- 
vl-Mulk,  was  the  title  of  A^af  Jih,  tlie 
founder  of  tlie  dvuastv,  a  very  al>le 
soldier  and  minister  of  the  Court  of 
Aurangzlb,  who  became  SQbadar  (see 
SOUBADAE)  of  the  Deccan  in  1713. 
The  title  is  therefore  the  same  that 
liad  pertained  to  the  founder  of  the 
AluiMdiiagar  dynasty  more  than  two 
centurie.'?  earlier,  which  the  Portugue^se 
called  that  of  Nizamaluco.  And  the 
circumstances  originating  the  Hyder- 
alwid  dyniisfy  were  jiarallel.  At  the 
death  of  A$af  J  ah  (iu  1748)  he  was 
independent  sovereign  of  a  large 
territory  in  the  Deccan,  with  his 
residence  at  llydt*raltad,  and  with 
dominions  in  a  general  way  cor- 
responding to  those  still  held  oj  his 
descendant. 


NIZAMALUCO,  n.p.  Izam  Mal- 
Qeo  is  the  form  often  found  in  Correa. 
Out  of  the  names  which  constantly 
occur  in  the  early  Portuguese  writers 
on  India.  It  represents  Nizdm-ul- 
Afulk  (see  ROAM).  This  was  tlie  title 
of  one  of  tin'  chii'f^  at  the  court  of  the 
Bahmani  kinc  of  the  Deccau,  who  had 
been  originally  a  Brahman  and  a 
slave.  His  sou  Ahmed  set  up  a 
dynasty  at  Alinicdnafrar  (a.d.  1490), 
which  la.sted  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  were 
originally  calle<I  hy  the  Portuguese 
Nvumalueo.  Their  own  title  was 
Niadm  Shdhf  and  this  also  occurs  as 
Nuanwxa.  [Linschoten's  etymology 
given  below  is  an  incorrect  guess.] 

1521.— "Meanwhile  (the  Qovernor  Diego 
Lopes  do  So<jueira)  .  .  .  sent  Fomno 
Camenn  as  timlwiasador  to  tho  Nizamaluco. 
Lord  of  the  lands  of  Choul,  with  the  objwt 
of  making  a  fort  at  that  place,  and  arrang- 
ing for  an  expedition  against  the  King  of 
Cambaya,  which  the  Cbremor  thooffht  the 
Nizamaluco  wotild  pladly  join  in.  beoause 
be  was  in  a  quarrel  with  that  King.  To 


tbi>4  he  innde  the  ri-|>!y  that  I  shall 
hureafter. " — Correa,  iu  023. 

c.  15.39.  —  "  Treiado  do  CanireUo  tftte  o 
J'uto  Jii-i/  Dom  Garcia  de  Noronha  fez  com 
flit  Niza  Muxaa,  qut  d'anta  »e  chamam  Hu 
Niza  Maluquo." — Tombo,  in  Subsultoi,  115. 

1543. —  "Isam  nalnoo."  See  under 
COTAMALUCO. 

ma.  —  "This  city  of  Chaul  ...  is  in 
popuhition  and  greatness  of  tiade  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  that  coast ;  it  was  snbject 

to  the  Nlxamaluco.  one  of  the  twelve 
On])tains  of  the  Kingdom  of  Decnn  (which 
wu  corruptly  ciJl  JAsfvem).  .  .  .  The 
Nisamaluco  being  a  man  of  great  estate, 
although  he  possessed  this  maritinie  city, 
and  other  ports  of  grsat  revenue,  genemlly 
in  order  U>  he  cloMer  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Decan,  held  bis  residence  in  the  interior 
in  other  cities  of  his  d<Hnini(m ;  instructing 
his  governors  in  the  ooast  districts  to  aia 
our  tlfct"  in  nil  ways  and  content  their 
aiptrtios,  and  thi.s  wai*  not  merely  out  of 
dread  of  them,  but  with  a  view  to  the  great 
reTenoe  that  he  had  from  the  ships  of 
Malabar.  .  .       Beimo*,  IT.  ii.  7. 

l.'jC:!— ".  .  .  Tliis  Kinir  of  Dely  fon<iuered 
the  Docam  (see  OECCAN)  and  the  Cuncam 
(see  CONCAM) ;  and  retained  the  dominion 
a  while ;  but  ho  conM  not  rule  territory 
at  BO  great  a  distance,  and  so  placed  in 
it  a  nephew  crowned  a.'*  king.  'Fhis  king 
was  a  Kf®"^  favourer  of  foreign  |>eople, 
sudi  as  Turks,  Rumi.s,  C'ora(;oni.<«,  and  Arabs, 
and  he  divided  hi.s  kingdom  into  captaincies, 
be.stowing  upon  Ail /ham  (whom  we  call 
Jdii/ctiiii  -  svv  IDALCAN)  the  c  iii-^t  from 
Angediva  to  (Mfardam  .  .  .  and  to  Nizamo- 
lliCO  the  ooast  fn^m  Cifardam  to  Negotana. 
.  .  ."—Oarcia,  f.  'M'-. 

"  R.  IjcI  us  mount  and  ride  in  the 
country ;  and  by  the  way  jott  shall  tell  me 
who  is  meant  by  NisailMn,  as  yea  often 

use  that  term  to  roe. 

"O.  At  oner-  I  toll  vou  he  is  a  king  in 
the  liahighat  (>iee  BALAOHAUT)  iHcufaUiU 
for  lialagate),  whose  father  I  hate  often 
attended,  and  aometiines  also  the  son.  .  .  ." 
-Ibid.  f.  33r. 

[ir>94-r..     "Nizim-al^lliilklhiTa."  See 

under  IDALCAN. 

[1598.  —  "  Maluco  is  a  Kingdome,  and  XiMi 
a  Lance  or  S^HMiro,  ho  that  Nita  Maluco  is 
as  much  as  to  say  as  the  Lanoe  or  Speare  of 
the  Kngdooa."— XinseloCm,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
172.  As  if  NeM^^-mmtk,  *spmr  ot  the 
kingdom.'] 

NOKAB,  s.  A  servant,  either 
(loiiu'.-t  i( ,  nulitary,  or  civil,  al.s<i  ]»1. 
Xokiir-loyne,  'the  servants.*  Hind. 
na^bew,  from  l\rs.  and  natikar-l6g. 
Also  vauhtr-rhdkar,  'the  ?»'rvants,' 
one  of  those  jingling  double-barrelled 
phrases  in  which  Orientals  delis^t 
even  more  than  Engli.shmen  (see 
LOOTY).  As  regards  Englishmen, 
coniiiare  hugger-mugger,  hurdy-gurdy. 
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tip  -  ton,  biglity  -  tjgbtjr,  li  iggledy  • 
piggledy,  hocus  -  pociis,  tit  for  tat, 
topflv-turvy,  haruia-scanim,  roly-]K)ly, 
fradn-fgulale,  romp  and  stumps  .slip- 
slop, lu  this  case  chdhtr  (see 
CHACKUR)  is  also  Persian.  Xankar 
would  seem  to  Ije  a  Mongol  word 
introduced  into  Persia  by  the  hosts 
of  Chinglii/.  A<M'ording  to  I.  J. 
SchmidL  Foradtmujen  ivt  Gehiete  der 
Vo&er  Miua  AtUtis,  p.  9G,  rvSkwt  is 
in  Mongol,  'a  comradei  dependenti  or 
friend.' 

o.  1407.~"L'Emir  KhodaidAd  fit  partir 
«T«o  oe  d#paM  wn  MrTitenr  (nannr)  et 

celui  de  >nrza  Djihanphir.  Ce«  trou  per- 
mnnages  joigneut  la  oour  augusto.  .  .  ." — 
AbdumuUt,  in  NoHm  tt  Exlntit»t  ZIV.  i. 
146. 

c.  1660.— "  Mahmdd  .Sultan  .  .  .  under- 
ftood  accouutii,  and  could  reckon  very  well 
by  memory  the  soma  which  he  had  to  reoeive 
firom  hia  mibjecta,  and  those  wUeh  he  had 

to  pay  to  his  '  naukara  '  (aiUMirently  armed 
foUowen)." — Abulghdzi,  by  Desmaisinu,  271. 

PSIO.— "Hotar.**  SeeimderCHACKlIB. 

[1831.  -"It^  (Bjiikh)  present  ix.pulation 
fiot'H  not  amount  to  2000  .soul«  ;  who  are 
chiefly  .  .  .  the  remnant  of  the  Kara 
Hooklir,  a  description  of  the  militia  entab- 
Kahed  bore  by  the  Afgana."  —  Buruft, 
Tracfls  into  Bokhara,  i.  238.] 

1840.— "  Hokttr,  '  the  tenrani ' ;  this  tiUe 
«aa  borne  by  Tali  the  foorth  Hon  of  Chenghiz 

Khan,  because  ho  was  charged  with  iho 
details  of  the  army  and  the  admiuistratiou." 
— AMMKr,  €Mdm  Mordt^  460. 

NOIrKOLE,  s.  This  is  the  usual 
Aiidk>-Indian  name  of  a  vegetable  a 
good  deal  grown  in  India,  perhaps 

u».<«  valuefl  in  England  than  it  deserves, 
and  known  here  (though  rarely  seen) 
as  Kol-rabiy  kohl-rabi,  'cabbage-tarnin.' 
It  is  the  Bnwtica  olrni'-n,  \,ir.  mulo- 
rapa.  The  stalk  at  one  point  expands 
into  a  globular  mass  resembling  a 
turnip,  and  this  is  tin-  edil>le  part. 
T  ."^ee  niy  friend  Sir  G.  Biniwrwid  in 
his  liomtxiy  Productx  spella  it  Knolkhul. 
It  is  apparently  Dutch,  *  KnoUkooV 
*  Turnip-cabbage ;  (Jhonaarave  of  the 
French.' 

NON-BEOULATipN,  adj.  Tlie 
style  of  certain  Provinces  of  Rritisli 
India  (administered  for  the  nio.st  ]»art 
under  the  more  direct  authority  i.i 
the  Central  Government  in  its  Foreign 
DepartmeutX  in  which  the  ordinal y 
Laws  ^or  Begnlatioxui,  as  they  were 
formerly  called)  are  not  in  force,  or 
are  in  force  only  ao  far  as  they  are 


sjieciallv  declared  1^  the  Government 
of  In4ia  to  be  applicable.  The 
orifiin&l  theory  of  aoministration  in 
sucn  Provinces  was  the  union  of 
authority  in  all  departments  under 
one  district  chief,  and  a  kind  of 
{)aternal  despotism  in  the  hands  of 
that  chief.  But  by  the  gradual  re- 
striction of  personal  rule,  and  the 
multiplication  of  positive  laws  and 
mles  of  administration,  and  Uie 
division  of  duties,  nmch  tlie  same 
might  now  be  sain  of  the  ditference 
Ijetween  Regvlatuni  and  Non-reguUUioH 
Provinces  that  a  witty  Frenchman  said 
of  Intervention  and  Non-intervention  : 
— La  Non-tntervrntion  est  une  phrase 
politique  et  technique  qui  veut  dire 
en  tin  a-peu-prte  la  meme  chose  que 
rintervrnfinn." 

Our  friend  Gen.  F.  C.  Cotton,  R.E., 
tells  us  that  on  Lord  Dalhousie's  visit 
to  the  Xeilglierry  Hills,  near  the  close 
of  his  government,  he  was  riding  with 
the  Govemor-Qeneral  to  visit  some 
new  building.  Lord  Dalhousie  .said  to 
him  :  "  It  is  not  a  thing  that  one  nnist 
say  in  public,  but  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  that  the  whole  of  India  should 
be  Non-miuhition." 

The  Punjab  was  for  many  years  the 
greatest  example  of  a  Non-regidation 
Province.  Tlie  chief  .survival  of  that 
stale  of  things  is  that  there,  as  in 
Burma  and  a  few  other  provinces, 
military  men  are  still  eligible  to  hold 
office  in  the  civil  administration. 

ISf.O.  "...  Nuwe  wh.it  ye  ffolke  of 
Bengala  worsK. hypi'cn  Sir  .Ihone  di.scourscth 
lityl.  This  nu>che  wee  ^'ndcre.  .Some  wor- 
»chyppinane  Idulo  yclept  ^icgttlacicnit  and 
some  worschyppen  ^on-re^nUcion  (vthtti 
(Sog  ft  ^aoog).  .  •  ."—Ext.  from  a  MS. 
of  The  Tfavelt  qf  Sir  John,  MandevUl  in  the 
B.  /mfMt,  lately  diacorered. 

1867. — .  .  We  believe  we  sh<ml<l  indi- 
cate the  flort  of  government  that  Sicily 
wanti,  tolaraUy  well  to  Engli^thnien  who 
know  anything  of  India,  V)y  saying  that  it 
should  be  treated  in  (?rcut  measure  as  a 
'  non  -  regulation '  pnn  ince."  —  QmrterUf 
Rci-tetr,  Jan.  1867,  p.  135. 

1888.— "The  Delhi  district,  happily  for 
all,  w.is  a  non-regulation  ]pionuoe,"-^Ltf0 
oj  Ld.  Latoreiu  ff  i.  44. 

NOBIMON,  s.  Japanese  word.  A 
sort  of  portable  chair  used  in  Japan. 

fieiS.  —  "He  kept  himsclfe  close  in  » 
neremon."— C'oci-4'.t  hianj,  i.  lt>4.] 

1618.  —  "As  we  were  going  out  of  the 
towns,  the  street  being  fuU  of  haoknsgrmsil 
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and  horsoa,  thev  would  not  nmke  me  way 
to  pasM,  bat  fell  a  quarreling  with  my 
nmnuaunt  and  offred  me  grMt  ttboie. 
.  .  r-CoM» Diary,  n,»i\jMnmmum 

inu.23]. 

17fl8-71.  — "Sedan-chairs  are  not  in  use 
bere  (in  Batavia).  The  ladies,  however, 
sometimes  employ  a  oonToyanoe  that  u 
8iimewhat  like  them,  ami  is  called  ft  HOCl- 
moa."— ^StotvrtAM,  E.T.  i.  324. 

NOB -WBBTBBt  a.  A  radden  and 

A  iolent  storm,  sndi  as  rtftcn  orc  urg  in 
the  hot  weather,  bringing  proUabl}?  a 
«diist-fltorm'  at  first,  and  culminating 
in  hail  or  torrents  of  rain.  (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810.—" .  .  .  those  violent  squalls  called 
'north-weeters,'  in  oonseitiienoe  of  their 

usually  either  coiiimoncing  in,  "r  veering 
r«jund  to  that  .juarter.  .  .  ,  The  force  of 
thetie  northoweeten  w  next  to  inoredihle." 
—  IVUliamsow,  V.  M.  ii.  35. 

[1827.  — "A  most  friffhtful  nor*  WMter 
had  come  on  in  the  night,  every  door  had 
bunt  open,  the  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents 
of  nin  wen  so  awfuL  •  .      ifn.  Fcnton, 

NOWBEHAB,  u.p.  This  is  a  name 
which  occurs  in  TOtious  places  far 
apart,  a  montniient  of  the  former 
extension  of  fiuddhisni.  Thus,  in  the 
earlr  history  of  the  Mahommedans  in 
Sino,  we  find  repeated  mentinn  of  ;i 
t<'niple  called  Nitxivihdr  {Nava-vHuim, 
*  New  Monastery ')•  And  the  same 
name  occurs  at  Bidkh,  near  the  Oxiis. 
(SeeVIHABA). 

NOWBOZE,  8.  P^.  nau-rifz^  *  New 
(Year's)  Day ' ;  t.«.  the  fir.st  day  of  the 
Solar  Year.  In  W.  India  this  is 
observed  by  llie  Parsees.  [For 
instances  of  such  celebrations  at  the 
vernal  ec^uinox,  see  i'Vassr,  PotMaftuu^ 
iv.  75.] 

o.  1690. — "This  was  also  the  cause  whv 
the  Vanrt&S  «'  Ja/d/i  viUA  ol>sen-ed,  on  which 
day,  since  his  Majesty's  accession,  a  great 
feast  waa  given.  .  .  .  'Fho  New  Year's  Day 
ffost  .  .  .  commences*  on  the  day  when  the 
*8un  in  his  splendour  moves  to  Aries,  and 
llMts  till  the  19th  day  of  the  month  (Far- 
wardTn)."— ed.  BlochmanH,  i.  183,  '276. 

£1614.  —  "Their  NoroOM,  which  is  an 
annual  feast  of  20  days  continuance  kept 
by  the  Moors  with  grsat  solemnity."  — 

Foster,  LaUrSy  iii.  65. 

fmS. — "The  King  and  Prince  wont  a 
hnntin?  .  .  .  that  his  house  might  be  fitted 
against  the  Norose,  which  began  the  first 
Kewo  Moon  in  March."— iSir  T.  Roe,  Hak. 
Sooki.  138;  also  see  142.] 


—  "  There  are  two  Festivals  which  are 
celebrated  in  this  place  with  extraordinary 
ceremonies  ;  one  whereof  is  that  of  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  which,  with  the  Persians, 
they  call  Naunu,  Naoitw,  or  Vokoss,  whidi 

signifies  vine  dayrs,  though  now  it  lost"* 
eightern,  at  least,  ana  it  ialb  at  the  moment 
tut  the  Sun  enters  Aries."— iTrnMo^  41. 

1673.  — '"On  the  day  of  the  Vera!!l  E'pii- 
nox,  we  returned  to  < {inuhrixjH,  when  tho 
il/ooTM  intnxiiRcd  their  New- Year  JCdt  (see 
EED)  or  Noe  Bose,  with  Banqueting  and 
groat  Solemnity."*— /Vyer,  306. 

1712.  — "Bestat  Nanrans,  i.e.  rertentw 
anni  initium,  inoidens  in  diem  aequinocth 
vemi.  Non  legalis  est,  sad  ab  antiquis 
Persli  haereditiito  acce{)ta  festivita^,  oni- 
oium  caeterarum  maxima  et  auleaniumma." 
— JCaflMj^,  Am,  SuL  1(I2L 

1815.  —  "  Jemshccfl  also  intn>duced  the 
solar  year;  and  ordered  the  first  day  of  it, 
when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  to  be  colobnited 
by  a  splendid  festival.  It  is  called  NaniOSS, 
or  new  year's  day,  and  ii  atQl  the  great 
festival  in  IMa."— ifoleote,  S,  ^  Pwma, 

i.  17. 

1832.  —  "Now-roi  (new  year's  day)  ia  a 

festival  or  eed  of  no  inean  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  Mus-suhuan  society.  . 
Tho  trays  of  presents  preixired  by  the  ladio* 
for  their  friends  are  tastefully  set  out,  and 
the  work  of  many  days'  previous  arrange- 
ment. I'4rgs  are  boiled  hard,  some  of  these 
are  stained  in  colours  resembling  our 
mottled  papers;  others  are  neatly  {xiinted 
in  figures  and  devices ;  many  are  orna- 
mented with  gilding;  every  Udy  evincing 
her  own  peculiar  taste  in  the  prepared  eggn 
for  nowros."  —  Mn.  Mm-  Ua$mn  Alt, 
0&SM.  OH  tke  Mumdmans    India,  388-4. 

NOWSHADDEB,  s.  Pers.  naiuhd- 
dar  (Skt.  nanudra,  but  recent),^  Sal- 
ammoniac,  ue,  chloride  of  ammonium. 

c.  1300.— We  find  this  word  in  a  medi- 
eval list' of  articles  of  trade  contained  in 
Capmany's  Mmoriae  de  Bareeloma  (ii.  App. 
74)  under  the  form  nozadrS. 

1343.— "Salarmoniaco,  do^  Bsdadro,  o 
non  d  dh  iA  saooo  no  causa  ooa  essa.  — 
I'egoLitti,  p.  17  ;  also  sec  .^7,  kc. 

[1834. —  "Sal  ammoniac  (nouchadur)  is 
found  in  its  native  state  among  the  bills 
near 

ii.  16d.J 

NTJDDEEA  EIVEBS,  n.p.  See 
undi  r  HOOGLY  RIVEE,  of  which  these 
are  branches,  intersecting  the  Nudiya 
District.  In  order  to  keep  opea 
na%ngation  I'.v  tli.-  directest  rounM*  from 
the  Ganj^es  to  Calcutta,  much  labour 
is,  or  was,  annually  expended,  uikdler 
a  .special officer,  in  endeavouring  during 
the  dry  .reason  to  maintain  anffioisBt 
depth  in  these  chanueht. 
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HUQGUSKOTE,  iL.p.  Nagarkot. 
Thh  Is  the  form  used  in  olden  times, 
Mad  «ven  now  not  oVisokte,  for  the 
name  of  the  ancient  fui tress  in  the 
Funjal)  Himalaya  wliich  we  now 
usually  know  hy  the  name  of  Kof- 
ktlngra,  lioth  Inung  substantially  the 
same  name,  Nagarkot ^  Hhe  fortress 
\aw%*  or  Kot-het-nagam^  *the  town  of 
the  fortress.'*  [If  it  lie  implied  that 
Kdngra  is  a  corruption  of  Kot-hl- 
tiagara,  the  idea  may  be  dismissed  as 
a  piece  of  folk-etymology.  Wliat  the 
real  dorivatifui  of  Kthujra  '\»  is  un- 
known. One  explanation  is  tliat  it 
represents  the  Hind.  IcharMuira^  *  dried 
up,  shrivelled.']  In  yet  older  times, 
and  in  the  Instory  of  Muhmud  of 
Ohazni,  it  is  styled  Bhim-nagJir.  The 
name  Nagarkot  is  sometimes  used  by 
<.»lder  Kurf)]>eau  writers  to  designate 
the  Himalayan  iiiuimtains. 

1008.— '^Tlie  Sultun  hituself  (Mubmud) 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  went  aft«r  them 
■aafkr  as  the  fort  called  lilnm-nafftir,  which 
w  Terv  strtiti^,  situated  on  the  promontory 
of  ii  lofty  hill,  in  tho  mid-tt  of  impaaable 
waters." — Al-  Utbi,  iu  Ei/iol,  i.  JJ4. 

1887. — **  When  the  sun  was  in  Cancer,  the 
Kinjr  of  tho  time  (Mahi-ninicfl  Tujjfhliik)  took 
the  stoue  fort  of  Nagarkot  iu  the  year  738. 
...  It  w  ptaoed  between  riTers  like  the 
pupil  ai  ao  ««•  •  .  .  and  is  ao  impremable 
that  Bflttiier  Sikandar  nor  Dam  were  aUe  to 
idra  it."-/Jr«ii-.VAaW«,  ma.  iii.  670. 

e.  1870.— "  Sultan  Firoa  .  .  .  marched 
whh  bb  army  towards  HaffBlkot,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  valk-v-  of  N^hach  -  nuhparhf, 
he  arrived  with  hi.-<  unny  at  Na^arkot, 
which  he  found  to  l>e  very  strong  an<l  socuro. 
The  idol  Jwfl^nmkhi  (see  JOWAULLA 
MOOKHBEKmrndiwDrBhiped  by  fhe  infidels, 
was  situated  in  the  mad  to  Nagarkot.  .  . 
•^SkatHS-i-iiirdjf  ibid.  iii.  317-318. 

1896.—"  When  I  entered  the  valley  on 

that  side  of  the  Hiw.nik,  information  was 
bruiigbt  U>  rati  al>oi]t  thu  town  of  Nagarkot, 
which  it*  a  large  and  important  town  of 
Uindust^  and  situated  in  tbeee  OKmntainH. 
The  distanoe  was  80  but  the  road  lay 
through  jungles,  and  over  lofty  and  nigged 
hilb.' — Atttubioy.  aj  Timur,  Und.  ItiS. 

15S8. — "  Bnt  ttie  sources  of  these  riTers 

(Indus  and  Gnnge*')  thou^'h  they  burst  forth 
»etiiirat<;]y  in  the  iii<>iint;iin-<  which  Ptolemy 
cnils  Imau.s,  an*!  whi^  h  the  natives  call 
Ihilangno'  and  Nangracot)  yet  are  these 
mountains  so  cloeely  ioined  that  it  seems 
■as  if  they  sought  to  l^e  theea  springa."— 
Burros,  1.  iv.  7. 

o.  U80.<— "WagSI^StS  is  a  city  .situated 
upon  a  mountain,  with  a  fort  called  Kan- 
fferah.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  ujwn  a 
U)fty  mourstjtin,  is  a  nlace  called  Mahamaey 
iMahdmaifd).  which  thev  consider  as  one  of 
the  wofks  oi  the  DiTinity,.aad  come fai  pfl- 


grimago  to  it  frum  great  distances,  thereby 
obtaining  tho  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  It  is  most  wonderful  that  in  order 
to  effect  ttkis,  thejr  cat  ont  tfaeb  tongiies, 
which  grow  again  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  .  .  ." — Ayteiu  ed.  (Jludtcitu  ii. 
110;  [ed. /mtt,  ii. 

1609.—  "  Bordering  to  him  is  another  great 
Raiaw  called  Tu/itick  ChutuI,  whose  chiefe 
City  is  Negercoat,  80  o.  from  lAthnr,  and  as 
much  from  Syrintsm,  in  which  t'ity  is  a 
famons  Pngod,  called  It  or  Durga,  tdIo 
which  worlds  of  People  resort  out  of  all 
\mrhi  of  Jmiut.  ,  ,  ,  Diuers  Moore*  also 
resorte  to  this  Peer.  .  .  ."—IF.  JVndk,  in 
l'„nhm,  i.  438. 

1616.—"  27.  Najra  Cutt,  the  chiefe  Citie 
so  called.  .  .  ."—Terry,  in  Fwrdmt,  ii. ;  fed. 
1777,  p.  82]. 

[c.  1617.-"  Nakarkntt."— S.r  T,  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  [>M.} 

c.  1676.— "The  caravan  being  arriv'd  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mountains  which  are  call'd 
at  this  (lay  liy  the  name  of  Naugrocot, 
abundance  of  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Moantain,  tho  greatest  part  wbenof  sva 
women  and  naidi^  who  agfaa  witb  flis 
Merchants  to  oarry  them,  their  Goods  snd 
provisions  cross  the  Mountains.  .  .  ." — 
Tarn  nirr,  E.T.  ii.  183  ;  [ed.  Ball,  u.  2tt3]. 

1788.— "Kote  Kangrah,  the  fortress  be- 
longing Ui  the  fan)ou>  tenij  le  of  Nagorcote, 
is  friven  at  49  royal  cosse*,  eriual  to  d9  G. 
miles,  frt>in  Sirhind  (northward).'*— JIauull, 

Mnxuir,  ed.  1793,  p.  107. 

Ib09. — "  A  t  Patancote,  where  the  Padshah  * 
(so  the  Sikhs  call  Rnnjaet)  is  at  present 
engaged  in  preparations  and  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possemion  of 
Cote  Caungrah  (or  Nagar  Cote),  which 
place  is  besieged  by  the  Raja  of  Nepaul. 
.  .       JUpjUmCeiie,  in        i.  217. 

NT7JEEB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  najib^ 
'noble.'  A  kind  of  lialf-dusciplined 
infantry  soldiets  under  some  of  the 
native  CoviTnments  ;  also  at  oua  f  iiiie 
a  kind  of  militia  under  the  Bnti.sii  ; 
receiving  this  lionotaiy  title  as  being 
gentlemen  Tolnnteera. 

\c.  1790.-^" There  were  1000  men,  nnd- 
jeeves,  swortl  men.  .  .  ."  Evidence  of 
Slioikh  Mohainmed,  quoted  by  Mr.  Plumor, 
in  Trial  of  W.  Hastings,  in  limirl.  iii.  393. 

1796.— "The  Nezibs  aro  .Matchlock  men." 
—  W.  A.  Totw,  A  Lftter  „n.  the  Makntta 

PmpU,  Bombay,  1798,  p.  50.] 

1813.— "There  are  some  corjw  (.Mahratta) 
styled  ITnJeeb  or  men  of  ^ood  family.  .  .  . 
These  aro  f(~'t  soldiers  mvariably  armed 
with  a  .■<;Lhrt'  ami  matchlock,  ana  having 
ndoptud  some  seinlilanee  nf  Euroj-ean  tlLsci- 

Sline  are  much  respected." — Fvrbe$,  Or, 
fm.  n.  46;  [and  ed.  1.848]. 
f     ,,     "A  corps  of  Nujeehs,  nr  infantry 
with  matchlocks.  .  .  ."--BrvuakioKt  Letter* 
flrqmaMaknm  Omjii  ad.  18K^  pb  11. 
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[1817. — "Insomoiustancosthoyaro  called  t  thick,  called  'numbda.'  ...  By  the  liyo, 
NujMb  (literally,  Noble)  and  wuuld  not  thi^  word 'nninbda '  b  mid  to  Iw  the  ori^n 
deign  to  stand  sentry  or  perform  any  fatigu-    of  the  word  nonuuU,  l>ocauiW  the  nonuid» 


ing  duty."—  V.  Blacker.  Mem.  of  the  Opera- 
luNU  M  l»dia  in  181740,  p.  22.) 

mJLLAH,  0.    Hind  ndJd.  A 

watercourse ;  not  necessarily  a  dry 
watercourse,  tliuugh  this  is  perhaps 
man  frequently  indicated  in  tBe 
A^^glp'Tw'jlMin  1186. 

1776.—"  When  the  water  falls  in  all  the 
anllahl.  .  .  ."~Ualhed'$  Code^ 

e.  1785. — **  Major  Adams  had  sent  on  the 

11th  Caji^iin  Holibert  ...  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  iShinga  nollAh." — Varraccivii, 

17^^n — "The  ^^^onnf^  which  the  enemy 
h:ul  occupied  was  entirely  composed  of 
sandhills  and  deep  BMllalUi.  .  .  ." — Munro, 

^'amitite,  '2*21. 

1799. — I  think  I  can  show  you  a  situa- 
tion where  two  einl)r;iMire.s  nii^rht  lie  opened 
in  the  bank  of  the  nulUUl  with  advantage." 

1817.  — "  On  the  siime  evcuiii;.',  a-  xim  as 
dark,  the  jwrty  which  was  dcj^tmod  to  open 
the  trenches  marched  to  the  choeon  spot, 
and  before  daylight  formed  a  nnllah  .  .  . 
into  a  lar^e  imrallel."— Hist.  r.  377. 

1843.—"  Our  mareh  tardy  because  of  the 
nnllahs.  Watewcmrw  is  the  right  name, 
bnt  we  get  here  a  elipsdop  wa^  of  writing 
,    qui  to  contemptible*' ttf  Sur  C*  Nofier^ 
ii.  310. 

1860. — "The  real  ohitede  to  norement  is 

the  depth  of  the  nullahs  hollowed  out  liy 
the  numerous  rivuletA,  when  HwoUon  by  the 
nini.*'— 7aiiwiil'«  Cry/ea,  it  674. 

NUMDA,  NTJMNA,  s.  Hiud. 
nomdo,  navitl<i,    tt-om   Pers.  tuwuM^, 

[Skt.  nnmatit'l.  Felt  ;  snnit  tiine.'^  a 
woolltiu  saddle-clulh,  jnopi  ily  made 
of  felt  The  word  is  jKrliaps  the 
satne  as  Ar.  navuif,  *a  coverlet,'  spread 
on  the  seat  of  a  s«)vereigii,  &e. 

(1774.—"  The  apartment  was  full  of  jpeoi>le 
seated  on  Hmete  (felts  of  camel  hair) 

.sjirend  round  the  sifles  of  the  room.  .  .  ." — 
y/ir (()/•»/*/,  y//i^  A<rii}iiit  ttj  Jlritith  Trad'', 
i.  2-Jt;.] 

1816.—"  That  chief  (Temu^nn  or  Chinnrir), 
we  are  informed,  after  addrc.«win^  the  Kbans 
ill  an  Ll-xjueat  harangue,  wa.s  seated  ujKin 
a  black  felt  or  nummud,  and  rcniindeu  of 
the  imiM>rtanc«  of  the  duties  to  which  he  was 
called.  -J/.i A        //.  .;/  /v,.„„,  i.  JIO. 

[1819.—"  A  Kattie  throws  a  nunda  on  his 
mare."'— IVoiifc  LiL  Soc.  Ba.  i  279.] 

1828.  — "  In  a  two-jHilcil  tejit  of  a  preat 
size,  and  lined  with  yellow  W(K>llon  stuff  of 
Europe,  Hat  Nader  Kooloe  Khan,  upon  a 
coarse  nnmud.  .  .  ." — The  K»::ilhi.*hy  i.  2>l. 

[1860. — "  The  natives  ujie  (for  their  tents) 
•  eoit  e(  woollen  atuffi  ahoHft  half  an  indi 


tribes  used  the  same  material  for  their  tents ' 
(!)— Letter  in  Aeteoaif  ^MeriM,  UtMr.i.842.1 

NUMEBIOAL   AFFIXES,  00- 

EFFICIENTS,  or  DETEBMIN- 
ATIVES.*  What  is  meant  hy  tlu'.se 
ex])ressious  can  perliaps  be  be^t  clnoi- 
dated  by  au  extract  fran  the  Malay 
Granuiiar  of  the  late  vowrable  John 
Crawf  urd : 

'*In  the  enumeration  of  certain 
objects,  the  Malay  has  a  peculiar 
idiom  which,  an  far  as  I  know,  doe.<i 
not  exist  in  any  other  language  of  the 
Archi])elago.    It  i>  of  Uie  same  nature 
as  tlie  word  *he;id,'  as  we  use  it,  in  the 
tale  of  cattle,  or  'sail'  in  the  euumera* 
tion  of  ships ;  hut  in  Malay  it  extends 
to  many  familiar  ol»jecl5.    Alai,  of 
which  tlie  orij^inal  meaning  has  not 
been  ascerliiined,  in  ajipliea  to  such 
tenuous  objects  as  leaves,  grasses,  ftc.  ; 
Batanfiy  meaning  'stem,' f)r  *  trunk,' to 
trees.  Iocs,  si>ears,  and  javelius ;  Bantak^ 
of  wnich  tiie  meaning  has  not  been 
a.s<-ertained,  to  such  objects  as  rings  ; 
Biihnitj,  which  means  's]>reading'  or 
'  s|>aciuu.s,'  to  mats,  carpets,  thatch, 
sails,  skins,  and  bides;  Biji,  'seeds,* 
t(i  corn,  sfcfls,  stones,  pebltles,  geni^ 
eggs,  the  eyes  of  auimalS|  lamps,  and 
candlesticks,'*  and  so  on.  Crawfurd 
names  8  or  9  other  terms,  one  or 
other  of  wliidi   is  always   \ised  in 
com|Miny  witli   llie   numeral,  in  en- 
numerating  different  claR«*e.s  of  objei  ts, 
as  if,  in  Knglish,  idiuni  >]inuld  com|K?l 
us  to  say  'two  sttuis  of  spears,'  'four 
mreadt   of   carj^ets,'   'six    com*  of 
diamonds.'    As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  HjMiak  of  20  hatd  «.f  c^ittle,  10  Jile  of 
soldiers,  100  mil  of  shijis,  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  dozen  nkind  of  rifles.  But 
still  the  pniftice  is  in  none  of  lhe.s(? 
cases  ol  ligatory,  it  is  technical  and  ex- 
centional ;  insomuch  that  I  rememlier, 
when  a  boy,  in  old  Reform-Bill  days 
and  when  disturbatict'S  were  exported 
!  in  a  provincial  town,  lu-aring  it  stated 
I  by  a  well-informed  lady  that  a  peat 
]»ro])rietr»'ss  in  the  lu  iglibourhooc  wa* 
so  alarmed  that  slie  had  ordered  front 
town  a  whoU  dand  t^muAdt  I 

To  some  small  extent  the  idiom 
occurs  also  in  other  European  languages^ 

Quantitative  Auxiliahcit,  Numeiai  Auxiliarteit^ 
flegngstlTts,  *c 
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iiuluding  French  and  Genn.in.  Of 
French  1  don't  reniemlwr  any  exampU» 
now  except  Ute  (de  Ijt^tailX  nor  of 
German  except  SMUky  which  is,  bow- 
ever,  almost  as  universal  as  tlie 
Chinese  pitcey,  A  quaint  example 
dwells  in  my  memory  of  a  German 
courier,  who,  when  asked  whether  he 
had  any  employer  at  the  moment, 
replied:  *Ja  freUich!  dreiz^hn  Stink 
Amerikaner  !* 

Tlie  same  peculiar  idiom  that  has 
Wen  describ(Ki  in  the  extract  from 
Crawford  as  existing  in  Malay,  is 
found  also  in  Burmese.  The  Burmese 
attixes  seem  to  In;  more  numerous,  and 
their  classitication  to  Ik;  somewhat 
more  arbitrary  and  sophisticated. 
Thus  oog,  a  rtK»t  implpng  'chief  (»r 
'tirati'  is  applied  to  kiugs^  divinities 
priests,  &C. ;  Yauky  *a  male,'  to 
rational  beings  not  divine;  Gaung,  'a 
brute  beast,*  to  irrational  beings  ;  J'ija 
implying  superficial  extent,  to  dollars, 
countries,  dishea,  blankets,  fte. ;  IaMj 
implying  rntiin<lity,  to  eggs,  loavi-s, 
bottles,  cups,  tous,  fingers,  caudles, 
hambooe,  hands,  feet,  9k.  ;  Tmig  and 
Cyauiifj,  'extension  in  a  straight  line,' 
to  rods,  lines,  st>ears,  roads,  &c. 

The  same  iuiom  exists  in  Siamese, 
an')  tra' cs  of  it  appear  in  some  of  the 
vor;ilnilari«'S  that  haw  ^>een  collected 
of  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
numerals  in  smli  vocabularies  in 
various  instances  show  identitv  of 
origin  in  the  essential  part  of  the 
numeral,  whilst  a  ditferent  aspect  is 
^iven  to  the  whole  word  by  a  variation 
III  wliat  appears  to  be  the  numeral- 
affix*  (or  what  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson 
calls  the  'servile  aflRx').  The  idiom 
exist-s  in  the  ])rinci|).il  vernaculars  of 
China  itself,  and  it  is  a  transfer  of 
tliis  idiom  from  Chinese  dialect.s  to 
I'igeon-English  which  has  produced 
the  piectyy  which  in  that  quaint  Jargon 
seems  to  be  used  as  the  imiveraal 
numerital  affix  ("Two  pieegy  cooly," 
"  three  pu^rey  dollar,"  &c.). 

This  one  pigeon  phrase  represents 
scores  that  are  used  in  the  vernaculars. 
For  in  s<jn)e  languages  tlie  system  has 
taken  what  seems  an  extravagant 
development^  whieh  must  form  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 


*  8ir  H.  Yale'*  Introdutfory  Esaan  to  CapL 
mVn  Riper  tf  GoMm  flMtf,  ed.  188t,  pp.  IllTl, 


collo<[uial  iHe  liy  foreigners.  Some 
a])proximate  statistics  on  this  subject 
wil  II  be  given  below. 

The  idiom  is  found  in  Japanese  and 
Corean,  but  it  is  in  the.se  cases  possibly 
not  indigenous,  but  an  adoption  from 
the  Chinese. 

It  is  found  in  several  langtiage.s  of 
C.  America,  %.e.  the  Quiche  of  Guate- 
mala, the  Nahault  of  Mexico  Proper ; 
and  in  at  leiust  tw<j  other  languages 
(Tep  and  Pirinda)  of  the  .same  region. 
The  following  are  given  as  the  co- 
efficients or  detenninatives  chiefly 
used  in  the  (Xahualt  or)  Mexican. 
Compare  them  with  the  examples  of 
Malay  and  Burmese  usage  already 
given : 

Tetl  (a  stone)  used  for  roundish  or 
cylindrical  objects ;  e.y.  e^,  Ix  ans, 
cacao  beans,  cherries,  prickly -pears. 
Spanish  loaves,  &&,  also  for  books,  ana 

fowls  : 

Pantli  (.^  for  long  rows  of  persons 
and  things  ;  also  for  walk  and  fitfiows : 

Tlamaiitli  (from  mana,  to  spread  on 
the  ground),  for  shoes,  dishes,  basins^ 
])ai>er,  &c.,  also  for  speeches  and 
sermons : 

Ofotl  (maize-gniins)  for  ears  «>f 
mai/.e,  c^cHo-i>oos,  l>auauaj:9 :  al^  for 
flint  arrow-heads  (see  W.  v,  HumbMi, 

Kuin-Syr(u:hf\  ii.  265). 

1  have,  by  tlie  kind  aid  of  my 
friend  Professor  Terrien  de  la  Couperie, 
compiled  a  list  of  nearly  fifty  languages 
in  which  this  curious  idiom  exist.s. 
But  it  takes  nj)  ttK)  much  space  to  be 
inserted  here.  1  may,  however,  give 
his  statistics  of  the  number  of  such 
determinatives,  as  assigned  in  the 
grammars  of  some  of  these  languages 
In  Cfhinese  vernaculars,  from  33  in 
the  Shanghai  vernacular  t^j  110  in 
that  of  Fucha\i.  In  Corean,  12  ;  in 
Japanese,  16;  in  Annamite,  106;  in 
Sianie.se,  24  ;  in  Shan,  42 ;  in  Burmese, 
40  ;  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  19. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  pro- 
pensity to  give  certain  tecnnical  and 
appropriated  titles  to  couples  of 
certain  beasts  and  birds,  which  had 
such  an  extensive  development  in  old 
English  sporting  nlmiseology,  and  still 
partly  survives,  had  its  root  in  the 
same  .state  of  mind,  viz.  difficulty  in 
grasping  the  idea  of  abstract  numbers, 
and  a  dislike  to  their  use.  Some  light 
to  me  was,  many  years  ago,  thrown 
ui>on  lhi.s  feeling,  and  on  the  origin 
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of  the  idium  of  which  we  have  been 
jpeftkin^,  hy  a  passage  in  a  modern 
book,  wnicli  is  the  iiuTt^  imtrwortliy 
as  the  autlior  does  not  luoke  any 
reference  to  the  existence  of  thiis 
IdkMU  in  anj  language,  and  poaribly 
was  not  aware  of  it : 

"  On  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
<Red|  Indian,  it  beeooMS  Hi>«odily  apjmrent 
that  no  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  ide.i  of 
ubsstnict  numlx;r."i.  Tlioy  exist  in  his  iiiiiid 
only  iiM  a-ssociatcd  idesus.  Hu  bos  a  distinot 
conception  of  five  dogs  or  five  deer,  but  he 
is  go  nnaoettrtomed  to  the  ide*  of  number 
iw  a  thinp  nt>art  fmm  specific  objecb*.  that 
I  have  trit'(i  in  vain  get  an  Indian  to 
admit  that  the  iiita  (^f  the  nuniher  tivu,  lu* 
awociatcd  in  bis  mind  with  Hve  dogs,  is 
identical,  m  fur  as  numVier  is  concerned, 
with  that  of  five  fingers." — {Wilnont  Pr*- 
Utloric  MuHy  Itit  ed.  ii.  470.)  [Alio  see 
2>lbr,  Primitite  (Mtmre^  2nd  ed.  i.  252  ttqq.\. 

HiUB  it  seems  prolmhle  that  tin-  use 
of  tlic  vvmernl  t(t-etti(ii'nt,  wht-tluT 
iu  the  Malay  idiom  or  iu  our  old 
sporting  oliraseolo^,  is  a  kind  of 
mrri}'fv  of  the  elfort  to  bridge  the 
dittitulty  felt,  iu  identifying  ab.-itract 
nuniliers  a^  ajiplied  to  ditfereiit  objec  t.s, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  common 

concrete  term. 

Traces  of  a  like  tendency,  though 
probably  grown  into  a  mere  fashion 
and  artitii  iaily  develojH'd,  are  common 
in  Hindustnui  and  Persian,  especially 
in  the  official  written  style  of  munthU, 
who  deli|^t  in  what  seemed  to  me, 
before  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  idioni,  the  wilful  sur- 
plusage Ujg.)  of  two  '  sheets '(/arrf)  of 
tetters,  also  us*  d  with  «[iiilt.'*,  caqn-ts, 
&c. ;  three  *pers(ms'  {nafnri  of  l>ar- 
kandiUses ;  five  *rope '  (nfn)  of  nnffisloes ; 
leu  'chains'  (zunjir)  of  elephants; 
twtiitv  'grips'  (Itihzd)  ftf  swords,  &c. 
Jint  1  \v;is  n<it  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  idiom  in  the  miDijihVii  r«*]M'rt<»rv 
till  I  fdinid  it  di.<j)laved  in  Mr. 
Carney  h  Kaduihn  Tethuioalitus,  under 
the  head  of  Mtt^dtoara  (Idioms  or 
Phrases).  Besides  those  ju.st  ({uoted, 
we  there  find  ^adad  ('iiuml>er')  ujhhI 
with  coin:*,  uteiisilfs  and  sleeveless 
garments;  ddna  ('grain')  with  pearls 
and  coral  beads;  il-tst  ('haii«l')  with 
falcons,  &C.,  shields,  and  robe^i  of 
honour;  jild  (volume,  lit.  'skin*) 
with  l>ooks  ;  miiluir  ('nose-bit')  with 
o'lmels  ;  kito     \Hn-tunh,'  piecty !)  with 

t)recious  stones,  gardens,  tanks,  fields, 
etters  ;  manzil  ('  a  stage  on  a  journey, 
an  alighting  place')  with  tentSi  boatoi 


hou.He^  carriages,  beds,  howdaii,  &c. ; 
gdz  (*an  instrument')  with  guitanL 
t&c. ;  ftiUc  ('thread')  with  necklaces  Oi 
all  sorts,  &c.  Several  of  these,  with 
others  purelv  Turkish,  are  used  also 
in  Osmanli  ^urkish^* 

NUNCATIES,  Itii  h  cakes  made 
by  the  Biahomniedans  in  W.  India 

cliielly  imjK)rted  into  P.oiiib.iy  from 
Surat.  ITuere  is  a  iVrs.  word,  luin- 
Uuttdi, '  br^d  of  Oathay  or  China,'  with 
which  this  word  has  been  connected. 
Hut  Air.  Weir,  Collector  of  Surat, 
writeu  that  it  i.**  really  vnilchafdi,  Pers. 
mirty  'bread,*  and  Main.  A7wif,  shat^ 
'  ■^ix  '  ;  meaTiing  a  spei  j.il  kin<l  of  cake 
I'oinjMjsed  of  .'•ix  ingredients — wheat- 
Hour,  eggs,  .sugar,  butter'  or  ghee, 
leaven  ]>roduced  fnun  toddy  or  grain, 
and  alniouds.] 

[NX7T,  s     Hind,  nath,  Skt  wUtd, 

'the  nose.'   The  nose-ring  worn  by 

Indian  women. 

(I^'IH,  — '•  .\u  old  f.ishioned  nuth  or  noee» 
rin;r.  .ttuck  full  of  {>rcoi<>iis  or  ftUse  stones." 

—  Ti-riiii.  IJt.  .Vj.  .  I',,,,  i.  ■2^4. 

[1K3'J.  —  "The  nut  (noae-ring)  of  gold 
wire,  on  wUch  is  strung  «  rbbv  between 
two  pearls,  wom  ooXy  by  maRisd  women.** 
~Mrt.  Mffr  ttnna*  Ah\  Oftnu.  i.  4.^.] 


NUT  PBOMOTION,  s.  Fr.un  its 
sup|M>.sed  indigestible  character,  the 
kernel  of  the  caflh6W-nut  is  so  called 
in  S.  India,  where,  roasted  and  hot, 
it  is  a  fiivourite  dessert  dish.  [iSi-e 
Lituekotm^  Hak.  Soc.  it  38.] 

NUZZEB,  s.  Hind,  frcim  Ar.  tuur 
or  nazar  (i»rop.  tuidhr)^  primarily  ^a 
\ow   or   votive  offering';  but,  in 

ordinar\  use.  a  oeremcmial  ])re.><ent, 
pro]H.'rl\  an  otU-ring  from  an  inferior 
to  a  sn]>erior,  the  converse  of  tn'cfm. 
The  r(H)t  is  tlie  .same  as  that  of  iVoaa- 

rit'  (Numbers,  vi.  2). 

17<>.'>.  —  "  The  congratulatory  nasirt,  Ac, 
Nhall  he  fut  opposite  my  ordiiuu^r  expenses; 
and  if  ought  rotnaius,  it  shall  go  to  Poplar, 
or  scime  other  hospita)."  —  Letter  of  Ixt. 
(.  Vim,  Sept.  80,  in  F<tWi(,  rig»*ifBtm^  127. 


dfltslls  on  the  sat||eel  of  these  det«r- 
minsttveL  in  lefcranes  to  Isnnsgss  oa  the  ssstsrn 
border  oTIndia,  wUI  to  fonndliiAof.  Max  NUllei'e 
letter  to  Banssn  in  the  Utter's  (hitUtm^lkt  PML 
of  {/i»i«rrMl  MUiory,  i.  890  MM. ;  well  is  In 
w.  von  Homboldt,  oaoted  tXom.  ProC  Max 
MuUer  refins  to  Hnmboldt's  OompUIr  Worim,  xU 
402;  Imt  this  I  havf  not  sble  to  flnd,  nor, 
in  eltlier  writer,  any  »ui;ge«ted  raiUmaU  of  the 
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[c.  1775.— "The  Governor  lays  before  the 
bcMird  two  bags  .  .  .  which  were  presented 
to  him  in  nixMTt.  .  .     — Pmga.  of  Council, 
•qnoted  by  Fox  in  apeech  agaixut  W. 
HMtinga,  in  Bond,  It.  901.] 

1782. — "Col.  Monson  was  a  man  of  high 
.nod  luMpitable  household  expenaes ;  and  mi 
determined  against  receiving  of  presents, 
tlmt  he  would  not  only  not  touch  a  nazier 
(;i  few  silver  rupees,  or  i>erhaps  a  gold 
mohor)  always  prewnted  by  country  gen- 
tlemen, aocordinff  to  their  rank.  .  .  ." — 
Priest  TraeO,  ii.  ei. 

irSf).  —  '•  Prtjsoiitf*   of  ceremony,  culled 
nuzzers,  were  to  many  a  great  portion  of 
their  Hubflistenoe.  .  *       Letter  in  £^€ 
CoiebrooJbe,  16. 

1786. — TipiKO,  even  in  writing  to  the 
French  G<neni(>r  of  Pondicherv,  whom  it 
was  his  interest  to  oonoiliatOt  and  in  acknow- 
ledging a  preeent  of  500  muaketa,  oannot 

restmin  his  inxolenco,  but  calls  thetii  "sent 
h^^  way  of  nuzr." — -Sfltct  Lftt>rs  of  Tip/MHi, 

1809.— "The  Aumil  himself  offered  the 
naznr  of  fruit."— Zrf.  VnJ^nfui.  i.  453, 

[1832. —  "I  .  .  .  l<).,k.'(i  to  the  Meer 
for  explanation ;  he  told  me  to  accept 
Mackabeg's  '  mum."'— Mr*.  Meer  Hnetan 
Ali,  Obmrnt.  i.  IWi.] 

1876.— "The  Standard  has  the  following 
•curious  piece  of  news  in  ita  Oourt  Giiealar 

«of  a  few  days  ago  : — 

•Sir  Salar  Jung  was  pre.xcntod  to  the 
<)uecn  by  the  Marquis  of  Siilisbury,  and 
•offered  hin  Muggnr  as  a  token  of  allegiaooe, 
wiliQb  her  Majesty  toadied  and  ntonied.'^ 
--Punch,  .Ttily  If.. 

For  the  true  sense  of  the  word  so  deli- 
<>iou8ly  inttodnaad  inataad  of  HiuMri  aee 
JEUOOUS. 


O 


OAST,  8.  A  coco-nut  garden.  The 
word  is  }>eculiar  to  Western  India,  and 
iM  a  corruption  of  Port,  oria  (now  more 
usually  nort(t).  "Any  man's  par- 
ticukr  allutiuent  of  coco-nut  trees  In 
the  groves  at  Mabim  or  Girgaum  ia 
s|K>lcen  of  as  hu  out."  {Sir  G, 
Jttirdwood). 

1564. — ".  .  .  o  me  praa  de  fuzer  merco 
41  dita  cidade  emfatiota  para  sempre  que  a 
ortali^  dee  ortas  dos  moradores  Portu- 
yue«cs  o  christuufl  que  nesta  cidade  de  Goa 
-c  ilh;i  to  .  .  ,  nos-sslo  vender.  .  .  .".  kc. — 
J'rodamatum  <y  I/om  iSe&asd'an,  in  ArcAiv. 
J»ort,  Orient,  lass.  2, 167. 

c.  1610.  —  "II  y  a  vn  grand  norabre  dc 
Palmero  ou  orta,'  comroe  vous  diries  ici  do 
IMS  va(g«t%  pMns  d'arims  ds  Obeoi^  pbateB 


bien  pros  ii  pres  ;  maii  ils  ne  viennent  qu'^ 
lieux  aquntiques  et  baa.  .  .  ."— fynim 
lAiml,  ii.  17-18 ;  [Hak.  8oc.  ii.  28]. 

1613.—"  E  OS  naturoos  habitSo  ao  longo  do 
ryo  de  Malaca,  cm  seus  pomares  e  orthas." 
— (Jodinho  di>  J-Jmiia,  11. 

Xe7S._'>  Old  Goa  ...  her  Soil  is  loaurious 
and  Campaign,  and  abounds  with  Rich 
Inhabitants,  whose  Runi.1  Palaoss  are  im- 
mured with  Grove«  and  HortOB." — Fn/er, 
154. 

[1749.  —  ".  .  .  as  well  Vargems  (Port. 
mrrinH^  'a  field ')  lands  as  Hortas. "—Letter 
in  Litfftin,  Jlalaliar,  iii.  48.] 

c.  1760.-"  As  to  the  Owta,  or  Coco  nut 
groree,  they  make  tlw  most  oonsiderable 
jwrt  of  the  landed  i»ropi(rty,"— ^Vt'."',  i.  47. 

— "For  sale.  .  .  .  That  neat  and 
commo<lioiu<  Dwelling  House  buflt  bv  Mr. 
William  Beal ;  it  is  situated  in  a  most  lovely 
Oart.  .  .  ."—Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  12. 

OBANG,  s.  Jap.  Oh'o-ban,  lit. 
'greater  divLsion.'  The  name  of  a 
large  oblong  Japanese  gold  piece, 
.«<iniilar  to  tlu-  kobang  (4. v.),  but  of 
10  times  the  value ;  5  to  6  inches  in 
lenctb  and  8  to  4  incbes  in  width, 
wiui  an  average  weight  of  2564  grs. 
troy.  Fir.st  i.'vsued  in  1580,  and  la-st 
in  1860.  Ta vernier  lias  a  representa- 
tion oif  one. 

[1662. —  "A  thou'»and  Oebans  of  gold, 
which  amount  to  forty  seven  thousand 
Tha^.  or  Crowaa."—Mm»deUlo,  E.T.  Bk. 
ii.  U7  {Ska^.  Did.). 

[1859. — "The  largest  gold  coin  known  i^t 
the  ObasiTi  <^  niost  inconvenient  circulating 
medium,  as  it  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length, 
and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth?'— 
Ol^plumt,  jrarraOM  ^Mittkmt  &  882.] 

OLD  8TBAIT,  n.p.  This  is  vn  old 

name  of  the  narrow  .strait  lu'twecn  the, 
island  of  Singapore  and  the  mainland, 
which  wdii  the  old  pussiige  followed  by 
ships  })assing  towards  China,  but  luu* 
long  l)een  al»andone<l  for  the  wider 
strait  south  of  Sinfiapore  and  north  of 
Bintaag.  It  \b  cafled  by  tbe  Malays 
SaUlt  Tnmlniti,  from  an  edible  fi.sh 
called  by  the  la.^t  name.  It  is  the 
Strait  of  Siugapum  of  some  of  the  old 
navigators ;  whilst  the  wider  .southern 
strait  wa.s  known  as  New  Strait  or 
Governor's  Straits  (q.v.X 

1727.  —  ".  .  .  .  Jo/iorr  fxxmi,  which  is 
sometimes  the  Place  of  that  Kin>?'s  Kosid- 
ence,  and  h&a  the  Benotit  of  a  fine  deeii 
large  River,  which  admits  of  two  Entrances 
into  it.  The  smallest  is  from  the  Westward, 
called  by  /Citr<ti>nins  the  Streiphts  of  5tfim- 
/Mirf,  but  by  tlu-  Natives  Sl/li-la  <{■'  Brew" 

{i.e.  HalOi  Taoibrau,  as  above).— JlamiltoH^ 
fi.«;[ed.l744]. 
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I860.— "The  Old  Straits,  through  which 
fomiorly  our  Indiamea  paaaad  on  Uieir  way 
to  CbiiM,  MO  from  1  to  2  milM  in  width, 
nad  «zo«pt  where  a  few  deeringe  kftTe  been 

made  .  .  .  with  tho  shores  on  both  sides 
coverod  witli  dense  juiiglo  .  .  .  doul»t le^w, 
in  old  titnt."*,  an  i»oliite<t  vensol  .  .  .  must 
have  kept  a  gcx>d  look  out  against  attack 
from  pimtieal  prahu  darting  out  firom  one 
of  tho  numerous  creeks." — C<mfia(^  Rrw. 
of  an  liuiion  OjHriiii,  285-6. 

OLLAH,  8.  Tain.  6lai,  Mai.  6h. 
A  ualm-leaf ;  l>ut  esjHiciallv  the  leaf 
of  tne  Pftlmjnra  {Borumu ftmeUiformit) 
an  pre]»ar«'d  for  writiii;^'  (*fteii,  Itut 
iucurrectly,  tenued  cadjan  (4-^.).  In 
older  booln  the  term  ola  generally 
means  a  native  l<  tt«'r ;  often,  jia  in 
aome  ca.ses  below,  a  written  order.  A 
verv  good  aeeoant  ot  the  royal  scribes 
at  Oalicut,  and  thdr  mode  of  writing, 
is  given  l>y  Barbosa  as  follows  : — 

1516.— "The  King  of  Ualecut  keepe  manv 
derln  oonatantl  j  in  hii  palace ;  thev  are  all 

in  oTU'  room,  .seiKirate  and  far  fmm  the  kin;T,  I 
sittinir  on  benches,  and  there  they  write  .tl!  I 
thi:  ;i  It.iirn  <if  the  kinjr'.-'  rovcinie.  and  his  ulni~.  j 
and  tho  pay  which  in  giv«n  to  all,  and  tb« 
complaints  which  are  preaented  to  the  king, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  accounts  of  the 
collectors  of  t-iixcs.    All  thin     on  broad  stiff 
luuvc-j  of  tho  Hiilm-tree,  without  ink,  with 

Sn«  of  iron  ;  they  write  their  letters  in  lines  i 
awn  like  ours,  and  write  in  the  same  diree-  I 
tkm  as  we  dc».  Each  of  these  clerks  has  great  | 
bandies  of  them  written  leave.-*,  and  where- 
ever  they  ^'u  they  carry  tli' tu  iii;(!er  thsir 
amis,  and  the  iron  pen  in  their  hmds  .  .  .  | 
and  amongst  these  are  7  or  8  who  are  great 
confidants  of  the  king,  and  men  held  in 
great  honoor,  who  idwaya  stand  before  him 
with  their  jK-ns  in  their  hand  and  a  bundle 
of  paper  under  their  arm ;  and  each  of 
them  has  always  .neveral  of  these  leaves  in 
blank  but  signeid  at  the  top  by  the  king,  and 
when  he  commands  them  to  despatch  any 
business  they  write  it  on  these  leaves."- 
Pp.   110-lllj   Uak.  Hoc.,   but  translation 
modified. 

1553.— "All  the  Oentilcii  of  India  .  .  . 
when  they  wl^h  to  commit  anything  to 
w^rittcn  reoonl,  do  it  on  certain  palm-leaves 
which  they  call  olla,  of  the  breadth  of  two 
nngen.     iMiipef,  i.  m.  o. 

"  All  tho  rest  of  the  town  wa,s  of 
wooo,  thatched  with  a  kind  of  pnlm-lciif, 
which  they  call  ola."— /6«f.  I.  iv.  Tii. 

ir.61.  —  "  All  this  was  written  by  the 
kin(]^'s  writer,  whoso  busine.-vs  it  is  to  jire- 
jiarc  his  olas,  wliieh  are  jwilm-leaves,  which 
they  use  fur  writing-paper,  scratching  it 
with  aa  iron  point.'*^— Owrea,  i.  212  213. 
Correa  uses  the  word  in  three  application'' : 
(a)  for  a  ^Im-leaf  as  just  quoted ;  (/>)  fur 
a  imlm  leaf  letter;  and  (c)  for  (Oooo)  palm- 
leaf  thatch. 

1608.  —  **.  .  .  in  the  Ualdira  lalaods 
they  make  a  Und  of  Tassel  which  with  its 


nails,  its  sail.'i,  and  its  cordage  is  all  made 
of  palm  ;  with  the  frtmds  (which  we  call 

cover  boasse  and 


oUa  in  Malavar)  they 
Tessels."— Oinrew,  f.  67. 


15Sti.  -  "I  answered  that  I  was  from 
\'eDico,  that  my  name  was  Uasparo  Balbi 
.  .  .  and  that  I  brought  the  emeralds  from 

Venice  expressly  to  present  to  his  majesty, 

wh<i9e  fame  for  goodness,  courtesv,  and 
greatness  flew  through  all  tho  world  .  .  . 
and  all  this  was  written  down  on  an  olla, 
and  read  hv  the  aforesaid  '  Master  of  tho 
Word'  to  his  Majesty."- f/.  liallfi,  f.  104. 

„  "But  to  show  that  be  did  this  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  he  sent  a  further  ctder 

that  nothing  should  be  done  till  they  re- 
cttived  an  olla,  or  letter  of  his  sign  manual 
written  in  Kftcrs  nf  gold;  and  so  he  (tho 
King  of  Pegu)  ordered  all  tho  families  of 
thoee  nobles  to  be  kept  iirisoners,  even  to 
the  women  big  with  child,  and  the  infanta 
in  bands,  and  so  he  catiaed  the  whole  of 
them  to  Ik-  led  uixm  the  said  scaffolding; 
and  then  the  king  sent  the  olla,  ordering" 
them  to  be  burnt;  and  the  Decagiui  exe- 
cuted the  order,  and  burned  the  whole  of 
them."— /MIL  f.  imiS. 

[1598.— "Siiyles  which  they  make  of  tha 
leaves,  which '  loaves  are  called  Olaa"  — 
LintckattH,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  45. 

(1611. —  "Two  Ollahs,  one  to  Gimpa 

Raya.  .  .  ." — A(Hiv-r.«,  lAtrvf,  i.  IM.] 

162«i.  "  The  writing  wius  ou  leaves  of 
I'alme,  which  they  caU  OUa."  — i'Mvftair 

}'ihjniHnije,  554. 

1673.— "The  houses  are  low,  and  thatched 
with  oUas  of  the  Coooe-Trees." — Fryrr,  66. 

0.  1690.—  ".  .  .  Ola  peculiariter  Ma> 
labaris  dicta,  et  inter  ana  Pspyri  loco 

adhibotur." — Jiumphiia,  i.  2. 

1718.  — ".  .  .  Damulian  Leaves,  com- 
monly called  Olee." — Frop.  of  the  Gotpet^ 

kc,  lii.  37. 

1760.  —  "  He  (King  Alompra)said  he  would 
give  orders  for  OUos  to  be  made  OOt  for  de- 
livering of  what  Englishmen  were  in  hii^ 
Kingdom  to  me." — Ckipt,  Alvr*,  in  Iktlrttmftir, 
(h:  It'-p.  i.  377. 

1806.— "Many  pcnons  had  their  OUtha 
in  their  hands,  writing  the  ssnuun  la  Ikmil 
shorthand."— JacAoaea,  Cftnifiaa  Jtss.  2nd 

eil.  70. 

I860.  —  "The  books  of  the  Singhalese 

are  formed  to-day,  as  they  have  been  for 
ages  past,  of  olas,  or  stri|>s  takeu  from  tho 
young  leoTos  of  the  Taliixit  or  the  Palmyra 

\ya.\va."—Tn\nrnt,  Ce>ff>>n,  i.  .M2. 

1870.  —  ".  .  .  Un  manu.sent  sur  oUei» 
.  .  .**— it<>rwe  Criti^  June  11,  S74. 

OMEDWAUB,  s.  Hind,  front 
Pers.  umfMdnAT{Hmmed^  amerf, '  h<  'Ih*  ')  t 
litei-ally,  therefore,  'a  hopeful  one'; 
i.e.  "an  expectant,  a  candinate  for  em- 
ployment, one  who  awaits  a  favour- 
able answer  to  .some  representation  or 
requeet."  {Wilton.) 
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1816.—^**  The  thonghtii  of  being  three  or 
four  years-  an  ome«dwar,  and  of  Rtaying  out 
here  till  tifty  deterred  me." — M,  JilphiH- 

OMLAH,  8.  This  is  pro|>erly  tlie 
Ar.  'aniaUU^  'amald,  of  \iinil  (see 
j&.n]ICIL)-  It  is  applied  on  the  l^engal 
side  of  India  t<>  the  native  offictTS, 
clerks,  and  other  statf  of  a  civil  court 
or  entoheny  ((i-v.)  oolkotiTaly. 


o.  1778.->'*  I  wu  st  thifl  place  met  by  the 
Omlah  or  officers  Ixjlonvrin^;  f<«  tho  estahlish- 
tnont,  who  hailed  my  iirrivul  in  a  variety  of 
\toats  drewwd  out  fur  the  occasion." — I/on. 
Jl.  Lindmy,  in  Lies  of  Ui*  Lindsays,  iii.  167. 

1866.— At  the  worst  wo  will  hint  to  the 
Omlahs  to  discover  a  fust  which  it  is  iiece.<4- 
«ai7  they  shall  keep  with  great  Bolemnity." 
-  Trei-ft^am,  Tht  Dawi  Bwufoltum,  in  Fnuer, 
Ixxiii.  3d0. 

The  lue  of  an  English  plural,  omlaJii,  here 
is  incorrect  and  unufiual ;  tbougll  umirnht  is 
used  (aee  next  word). 

1878. — .  .  .  the  sobordiiiate  managers, 

younp,  inexfHTienccd,  and  altogether  in  tlio 
hands  of  tho  Omlah." — Lij'e  in  Uu  MoJ'uuU, 

OMBAH,  s.  This  is  properly,  like 
the  last  word,  an  Ar.  pi.  (Urmnly 

pL  of  yl  »i7r— see  AMEEEX  J*"d  should 
oe  applied  collect  ivfly  to  tlif  higlier 
officials  at  a  Mahoiumedau  Court, 
«8peeiaUy  that  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  in  oM  Eiiro]>enn  narratives  it  is 
used  as  a  singular  for  a  loi-d  or  grandee 
of  that  Court ;  and  indeed  in  mndu- 
.<4lani  the  word  was  similarly  used,  for 
we  have  a  Hind,  plural  umardyan, 
*omrah8.*  From  the  remarks  and 
quotations  of  Blochmann,  it  would 
seem  that  MaumMdrs  (s»'e  MUNSXTB- 
DA£),  from  the  commandant  of  1000 
upwards,  were  styled  umard-44babdr. 
or  uiiutni-t-'izdm,  'Great  Amirs';  and 
these  would  be  the  Omrah*  properly. 
Certain  very  high  officials  were  styled 
AnOr-ul-Umard  (Aln,  i.  239-240),  a 
title  xiffed  first  at  the  Court  of  the 
Caliplis. 

1616. — "  Two  Omraha  who  are  great  Coto- 
naaden.'*— <Sfr  T.  Rat, 

[  ,,  "The  K'mg  lately  sent  out  two 
Vmbru  with  horse  to  fetch  hira  in."— Ibid. 
Hak.  Soo.  ii.  417;  in  the  same  page  he  writes 

Vmrrit.  and  in  ii.  44r»,  Vmrafs.\ 

c.  1G30. — "  Howbeit,  out  of  this  prodigiou.s 
rent,  goes  yoarely  man^  great  pAjTnentfl :  to 
his  Leilteoants  oi^  Pronnoes^  and  Tmbrayee 
of  Townes  and  Forts."— A>  T.  Eeiherty  p.  65. 

1638. — "  Et  sous  le  curnmandcmcnt  de 
plosieius  autres  seigneun  de  oeuz  qu'ils 


appenentltaiiiinnnidia.**--if(iiu<>^/o,  Paris, 

lGf>9,  p.  174. 

1653. — "  II  y  a  quantity  d'elephans  dan.<< 
les  Indes  .  .  .  les  Omaraa  s'en  Dement  per 
(^mndour."  — ^  ia  BtmUajft'U-UimUy  ed. 

1657,  p.  m 

c.  1664.—"  It  is  not  to  l>e  thought  that 
the  Omrahs,  or  Lords  of  the  MqsuTs  Court, 
are  sons  of  great  Families,  asin  rivmoe  .  .  . 
these  Omrahs  then  are  commonly  but  Ad- 
venturers and  .Stniiujcrs  of  all  ^«)rt,s  of 
Nations,  some  of  them  >lavcs  ;  most  of  them 
without  iostructioii,  which  the  Mogul  thus 
raisetli  to  Dignities  as  he  thinks  good,  and 
degrades  them  again,  a-  ho  pleaseth."— 
liemter,  E.T.  66 ;  [cd.  VonttubU,  211J. 

0.  IM6.— '*Les  Omras  eont  les  grand 

fcigncursi  du  Roiaume,  «riii  sont  pcnir  la 
plupart  Persans  uu  fils  de  reraaos." — Thfot- 
not,  V.  307. 

1673.— "The  President  .  .  .  ha<*  a  Noise 
of  Trumpets  .  .  .  an  Horse  of  .Stnto  led 
l>efore  him,  a  Minhal  (-ec  MOBCHAL)  (a 
Fan  of  Ostrich  Feathent)  to  keepoflf  the  Sun, 
as  the  Omhrahs  or  Great  Men  have." — 

Fn/rr,  86. 
1676.— 

"  Their  standard,  planted  on  the  hattlement, 
Deqiair  and  death  among  the  soldiers 
sent; 

You  the  hold  Omrah  tnmhled  from  the 
wall, 

And  shouts  of  victory  pursued  the  fall." 

Jh-i/'fm.  A  "rfiiifylf,  ii.  1, 

1710. — "  Donua  Juliana  ...  let  the 
Hoer  Ambassador  know  .  .  .  that  the 

Kmiwror  had  ordered  tho  Ammaraws  Enay 
Ulluh  Chan  (<fcc.)  to  take  care  of  our  in* 
torests."—  ToWya,  it.  SumUe,  284. 

1727. — "  You   made   several  compl.iints 
again.st  former  (Jovernors,  all  of  which  T 
'  have  hero  fn»m  several  of  my  Umbras."  - 
Firmdn  of  A  urangzib,  in  .-1 .  UamiltoKt  ii.  227 ; 

ed.  1741,  i  mT 

I    171^1.—"  ...  les  Omrahs  on  grandi 

seigneurs  ladiens.  .  .  B,  de  St,  ^nem^ 
j  Im  CHomsm^  inditnmet  82. 

OMUM  WATBK,  s-  A  common 
iJomestie  medicine  in  S.  India,  made 

\  from  the  strong-smt'lling  carminative 
seeds  of  an  umhelliferoua  plant,  Carum 
copticumj  Benth.  {Ptychoti*  coptica,  and 
Ptych.  Ajomtn  of  l)ecand.X  called  in 
Tamil  omam^  [which  ronies  from  the 
'Sk.t.  mnuiniy  yavdniy  in  Hiud.  ajwdu.^ 
See  Haxfhwnf  and  FUidtigetj  969. 

OOJYNE,  u.p.  Ujj'njan'i,  or,  in  the 
modem  vemaetilar,  Ujjuin,  one  of  the 
iiKxst  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  one 
of  their  .seven  sacred  cities.  It  was  the 
capital  of  King  Vikraiuaditva,  and 
waa  the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  a>itro- 
noiners,  from  which  they  calculated 
I  their  longitudes. 
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The  name  of  U.jjaiu  long  led  u>  a 
curious  imbroglio  in  tlio  interpretfttion 
r,f  the  Arabian  geojgraphers.  ^ 
lueridijui,  as  we  Imve  just  mentaoni-d, 
wius  the  zero  of  longitudes  among  tin- 
Hindus.  Tlu'  Ar;ib  writers  borrowing 
from  tiie  Hindus  wrote  the  name  ap- 
paiently  but  this  by  the  mere 

Slissinn  of  a  diacritical  tvoint  became 
Am,  and  from  the  Aralw  passed  to 
medieval  Chriatian  geographers  as  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  point  on  the 
equator,  the  intei-aection of  theceutral 
meridian  with  that  circle.  Further, 
this  point,  or  traneiK>sed  city,  had 
probttVly  been  rp]n-o^('nte<l  on  maps,  as 
we  often  see  cities  on  medieval  maps, 
by  a  cupola  or  the  Uke.    And  hence 
the  "CuTX'l.i  of  Arin  or  Anjtn,   or  the 
"CntK.liiof  the  Earth"  {AL-tubUi  al- 
arcUi)  became  an  established  common- 
plice  for  centnries  in  geoCTai)hical 
tjibh's  or  ^tatonionts.    The  idea  was 
that  juiit  IbO  of  the  earth's  circumfer- 
ence was  habitable,  or  at  any  rate  cog- 
ni/^ihle  ai  such,  and  this  meridian  ..f 
Arin  bisected  this  liabitJible  hemi- 
sphere.   But  as  the  western  limit  ex- 
tended to    the    Fortunate  Isles,  it 
became  manifest  to  the  Arabs  tliat  the 
central  meridian  could  not  be  so  far 
east  as  the  Hindu  meridian  of  Arm 
(or  of  Lanka,  i.e.  Ceylon).    (S.-e  (iuot;i- 
tion  from  the  AryabhaUay  under  JAVA.) 
They  therefore  shifted  it  westward, 
but  shifted  the  my.stic  Arin  almi-'  the 
equator  westward  also.    We  hud  also 
among  medieval  EuroiHian  students  (as 
with  Roger  Bacon,  below),  a  confu.sion 
between  Arin  and  Syeiie.    This  Rein- 
aud  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the 
*Z9ewhiitw6pLOf  of  Ptolemy,  a  phice 
which   he   loc;it.-s   oti    the  Zaii/)bar 
co;ist,  and  apj-roximating  to  the  .shiited 
position  ot  Arin.    But  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  the  confusion  arose 
from  somt'  survival  of  the  real  name 
il«in.    Many  conjectures  were  vainly 
made  as  to  the  origin  of  ilrym»  and 
M.  Sedillot  was  verj-  positive  that 
nothing  more  could  be  learned  of  it 
than  he  had  been  able  to  learn.  But 
the  late  M.  Beinaud  completely  sohvd 
the  mystery  bv  pointing  out  that  Ann 
was  simply  a  corruption  of  Vjjam. 
Even  in  Arabic  the  mistake  had  l)een 
thoroughly  ingrained,  insotnuch  that 
the  word  Ann  had  been  ad(4)ted  Jis  a 
generic  name  for  a  phice  Of  medium 
temperature  or  qualities  (see  JcnjOniy 
quoted  below). 


C.  A.D.  \:,0.~"'OtriPii  pa»OM0^TM'  . 

Hoi.  VII.  i.  63. 
c.  930.— "The  Ktuator  phases  between 
oa-it  and  west  thrtnigh  an  island  situated 
V>ctweun  Hiiul  and  Habosh  (Abyssinia), 
iind  a  little  south  of  these  two  countrien. 
Thu  pt)int.  half  way  between  north  and  aouth 
is  cut  by  the  iK>int  (meridisnf)  half  way  be- 
tween the  Kternal  Islands  and  the  extremity 
of  China  ;  it  is  what  is  called  Th<  Cuptda  of 
the  Earth."— Mof'Sdl,  i.  180-1&1. 

c.  1020.—"  Lea  Astrooomes  .  ,  ,  oot  feat 
correspf>ndre  ta  Tille  d'OdJein  aveo  le  Ueu 
.[ui  ihm^  ]v  talileau  des  villes  ins^n*  dnns  K-» 
tables  astrunuiinques  a  re<;u  le  noiu  d  Arin, 
et  qui  est  supfxMie  situ^  sur  les  Iwrds  de  la 
mer.  Main  entre  Odjein  et  la  mor,  il  ya 
t»r^  de  cent  it»Hjan(U." — Al-BiHbtt,  anoted 
by  lieiuaud,  Intro,  to  Ahulfnfa,  y.  c>oxlv. 

c.  1267.  *' Meridianum  vero  latus  India© 

defloendH  a  tropico  Capricomi,  et  secat 
acrpnnixrtialem  circulum  apud  Montem 
Muleum  et  repones  ci  conterminoe  «t 
transit  per  •Si/"'""i  'l'^*'^'^'  Arjrm  voci- 
tur.  Nam  In  libn>  cursuum  planetttfuia 
dicitur  quod  duplex  est  Syem ;  una  SUb- 
solstiti<i  .  .  .  alia  sub  aequinoctiali  circuki^ 
de  qui\  nunc  est  sermo,  distans  per  xc  gradtw 
ab  L>ct  idente,  sed  ma^rin  ab  orionto  olonpatur 
propter  hoc,  quod  lougitvido  habitabih.i 
major  ««t  quam  modieta.s  coeli  tcI  terrae, 
et  h(ic  versus  orientem.*'—/ftw«rAiam,  0pm* 
Mnju.t,  od.  London,  1633,  p.  196. 

c.  i:5(X).  — "  S.iis  la  lipne  ^<iuinoxiale,  an 
□ulieu  du  moade«  Ik  <^  il  n'y  a  om  de 
latitude,  m  tronve  le  point  de  la  ocwrelatum 
servant  do  centre  aux  parties  quo  se  coupent 
entre  elle."».  .  .  •  Dans  cet  endroit  ot  sur 
ce  point  se  trouve  le  iif  i  n'.nunt?  CoupoU 
de  Adhri  ou  CoujmU  lU  Arin.  lii  ost  ua 
chftteau  grand,  ^ev6  ot  d'nn  acces  difficile. 
Suivant  Ibn-Alaraby,  c'ost  le  s^jour  dea 
demons  et  la  troncd'Eblis.  .  .  .  Les  Indiena 
parlent  »?ffalemcnt  du  ce  lieu,  et  di'bit.  nt 
des  fables  A  sonsujet."— .imfric  Cotmographjf^ 
<|uoted  by  Reinttud,  p.  oexliii. 

c.  1400.  — "Arin  iof-,'r'ui.  I.e  lieu  d'nno 
projiortion  moyonue  dans  les  chnscf  .  .  .  un 
fKjint  sur  la  terre  k  ane  hauteur  <?galo  des 
i  doux  poles,  en  aorto  que  la  nuit  n'y  empt^t« 
j>oint  sur  la  dur^e  du  jour,  ni  le  jour  sur  la 
dur<5o  di>  la  nuit.  Ce  mot  a  pas'*^  dans 
I'usagoiirdinaire,  puur  si^'iuficr  d'unc  mani«-ro 
Q{'n6rn\<!  un  liuu  d  une  tomiKjrature  moy- 
enne."— Livre  de  JMinition»  du  Srid  Sekrrif 
XfiuftUUn  .  .  .  fAndB  Molummtd  Dji)rd}am%^ 
trad,  do  Sih-.  ff'-  '*v«^y,  -Vo/.  et  Extr.  x.  'MK 

14ti,H.  _"  Ptolemy  and  the  other  phil»Mto- 
phers,  who  have  written  upon  the  globe, 
thought  that  it  was  sj>herical,  l)elieTing  that 
this  honiisiihcre  was  round  as  well  as  that  in 
which  they  themselves  dw.  lt.  the  centre  of 
whiob  waa  in  the  island  of  Arin,  which  is 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  between  tha 
Arabian  Oulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Penna."— 
iMtfr  of  dolumbiu,  on  hia  Third  Voyaffe^ 
the  King  and  Queen.  Ufjor't  IVWM^,,  Hak. 
Soc.  2nded.  135. 

fc.  1583.— "From  thenoa  we  went  U> 
Vgini  and  Serrbfa.  .  .  ."—A.  Ale*,  in 
Uakl.  ii.  385. 
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[1616.  — "  Vgen.  the  Cheefe  Cittv  of 
Malwa."— .Sir  r.         Hak.Soc.  ii.  379.'] 

c.  1659.— "Dara  haring  undtntood  what 
had  pamed  at  Eugenes,  im  into  that  eboler 

jifirainst  Kii.<''m  K'lr,  that  it  \va>  thought  ho 
would  have  cut  oH  his  hwid." — Jirrtuer,  E.T. 
p.  13  ;  [ed.  OonttabU,  41]. 

1785.  — "  The  at  If  iff  Ugen  is  very  ancient, 
and  Kiitl  U)  have  Leon  the  /{fjtuUnr^  of  the 
Princo  BiCKBK  MaJIT,  whoso  .+]ni  i«  now 
Current  among  the  Uindua." — Hir  V.  Matet, 
in  ikUrympU,  (V.  Rep.  i.  968. 

OOOLOOBALLONa,  &  Malay, 
Ulubatangt    a    choflen    warrior,  a 

champion,  [Mr.  Skeat  not«*8 :  *^h/iUu 
or  itlii  fert.'iinly  in«'ans  'head,'  ••speci- 
ally the  head  of  a  Kaja,  and  bnlang 
jtroliahly  means  '  iK  oplc  ' ;  hence  nln- 
Intluiiq,  'men  of  the  head,'  or  ^body> 
guard.'] 

c.  l.'»46. — "  Four  of  twelve  gates  that  wore 
in  the  Town  were  opened,  thorough  each  of 
the  which  aallied  forth  one  of  the  four  Gap- 
tefaiea  with  hb  company,  haTing  firat  sent 

out  for  Sjiii  s  into  the  (',ini|t  =ix  Orobalons 
uf  the  luosL  valLant  that  wero  ah<mt  the 
King.  .  .  ."—Pinto  (in  (.'ogan),  p.  260. 

1688.— "The  500  gentlemen  Orobalanff 
were  cither  slain  or  drowned,  with  all  the 

Janizario--."— Z)ryrfen,  Life  tpf  Xii'  l,r,  'Jll. 

1784. — (At  Acheen)  "  there  are  five  great 
offloers  of  state  who  are  named  Mafaa  Rnjah, 

I.ftxamana  («<-e  LAZHIANA),  Haja  '><>lah, 
OolOO  Ballang,  and  Parkub  itujah." — 
Forrftt^  V.  to  Mt;/  !,,  A]. 

1811.— "The  ulu  balaag  are  military 

ofRcers,  forming  the  body-guard  of  the 
Sultan,  and  proymred  on  all  i ...i-a-iions  U> 
execute  his  orders." — Mandcn^  U.  uf  Hu- 
Moera,  ftpd  ed.  Sn. 

OOPItAH,  s.  Cow  dung  patted  into 
cakes,  and  dried  and  stacked  for  fuel, 
lliiid.  lipid.  It  is  in  S.  India  called 
bratty  ('i-v.). 

'\67'2. — "ITie  allowance  of  cowdungo  and 
wood  waa — for  every  Iwiskot  of  cowdunge, 
2  cakes  lor  the  Oeatu  Pagoda ;  for  Peddi- 
nag[g  ^e  watehmaa,  of  eveiT  haskett  of 
5  cakes."— omen  Ot  It  B,  Cfeo., 

^yuO-i  a  ltd  KxtS.  \.  56. 

[Another  name  for  the  fuel  is  kaiujd. 

p809.— **. . .  small  flat  eakes  of  oow<4ang, 

mixc'i  with  a  little  chopped  straw  and  water, 
and  liricd  in  the  sun,  are  uj»ed  for  fuel  ; 
they  an-  <  uliod  kundhaa.  .  .  ."—lirvu^hton, 
LeUer*  J't  om  a  Uahraiia  Vamp.  ed.  'l8d2, 
p.  158.  J 

This  fuel  which  is  also  common  in 

Egypt  and  Western  A.sia,  appears  to 
have  Iveen  not  unknown  even  in 
England  a  century  ago,  thus : — 

1789.-  "  We  rode  abont  20  miles  that  day 
insar  Woburn),  the  eooatiy  ...  is  mtj 


open,  with  little  or  uo  wc*od.  They  havo 
even  loss  fuel  than  we  [i.e.  in  Scotland),  and 
the  poor  burn  cvir-dung,  which  they  scraiJ* 
off  tne  ground,  and  set  up  to  bum  a^  we  do 
divots  {i.e.  tnrf)."—Lord  Miuto,  in  Life,  i.  301. 

1863.  —  A  {lossage  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Man 
and  Ifahirr,  p.  242,  contains  a  sinilar  fset 
in  cafereDoe  to  the  praotieek  in  oonssqiienoe 
of  the  abseoee  ol  wood,  in  Fkanee  between 
Grenoble  and  Briaofoa. 

[For  the  use  of  this  fuel,  in  Tartary 
uiulpr  the  name  of  axgols,  spe  Huc^ 
I'raieU^  2nd  ed.  i.  23.  Nuuieroua^ 
examples  of  its  use  are  collected  in 
si  r.  N(ilt»  and  Queriut  iv,  SS6»  S77, 
377,  417. 

[c.  l.'iiK).  —  "The  platen  (in  retining  gold) 
having  been  washed  in  clean  waU-r,  are  .  .  . 
oovered  with  oowdung,  which  in  Hindi  is 
called  nplah."— if  ia,  ed.  BtoAmtmm,  i.  21. 

1828.— "We  next  proceeded  to  the 
Ooplae  WaUee's  Basticm,  as  it  is  moat 
emmeoiialy  termed  by  the  Mnssalmans, 
heing  litenilly  in  English  a  'Brattee,'  or 
'dric<l  cowdunu  —  Wiiuian's  'Power.'  .  . 
('ITiis  is  the  I'/iri  Burj.  ,or  'Lofty  Tower' 
of  Bijapur,  for  which  see  Bombag  (JaaeUeert 
xxiii.  638).-ircM,  MUUary  Rmimitomeu, 
ii.  818  sty.] 

[OOBD,  OOBUD,  8.   Hind.  urad. 

A  variety  of  ddl  (see  DHALL)  or  jmlse, 
the  produce  of  Pha.<$eolus  radjatus. 
"  Ura  is  the  most  highly  prised  of  aU 
tlie  pul.M-^  of  the  genu.s  FhaaeoliUt  Bad 
i.s  largely  cultivated  in  all  partes  of 
India"  Ectm.  Did.  vi.  pt.  i.  102, 

[1792.— "The  stalks  of  the  oord are  hispid 
in  a  lesssr  degree  than  those  of  moong.  — > 
AtiaL  Ra.  ri.  47. 

[1814.-"  Oord."   See  under  POPFBB. 

[1857.— "llie  Oordh  Dal  is  in  more  com- 
mon u»o  than  any  other  throughout  the 
country."-  '  /n  ,>>rj^  ifan.  o/  MtdulU  Jwrig' 

prudfHCf,  aoy.j 


00,  s.  Tlie  Hindustani 
langunpe.  The  (Turki)  word  urdA 
means  properly  the  camp  of  a  Tartar 
Khan,  ana  is,  in  another  direction, 
tlie  original  of  our  wunl  hordf  (Russian 
nrda\  [which,  according  to  Schuyler 
(TVirJktffan,  i  90,  notei  ''is  now  com- 
monly U8ed  by  the  Russian  soldiers 
and  Cossacks  in  a  very  amusing 
manner  a  contemptuous  term  for  an 
Asiati>  '].  The*Gk>lden  Horde'  upon 
the  Volga  was  not  properly  {jnice 
Littre)  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tartars, 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  was  the  style 
of  the  Royal  (Jamp,  eventually  Palace, 
of  the  Khkns  of  the  House  of  Batu  at 
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Sand.  ITonb  is  said  liy  Piliau,  quoteil 
by  Dozy  (OosUrl.  43)  to  have  Iteen 
introduced  into  French  by  Voltaire  in 
his  Orpttdin  de  la  Chine.   But  Littr^ 

miotes  it  as  used  in  the  16th  tenturv. 
thdfi  is  now  nsed  in  Tuikistan,  e.g. 
ill  Tashkend,  Khokhand,  «S:c.,  for  a 
•citadel'  (Schuyler,  ke.  cU.  i.  30).  The 
word  Urdu,  in  the  sennt*  of  a  royal 
cauip,  came  into  India  probably  with 
Baber,  and  the  royal  residence  at  Delhi 
was  styled  nrdi'i-i-nuCalJu,  'the  Siil)lime 
Oantp.'  The  mixt  language  which  grew 
up  in  the  court  and  camp  was  called 
mbiln-i-uriiS^  *the  Camp  Langua^^,' 
and  hence  we  have  elliptically  Vrdii. 
On  the  Peshawar  frontier  the  woi-d 
itnfA  ie  still  in  frei^m  nt  use  as  applied 
to  the  camp  of  a  tield-force. 

1247.—"  Post  haec  ^-onirous  ad  primam 
ordam  ImpemtoriM,  in  i]uA  erat  unn  do  ux- 
(irilins  siiis  ;  ct  ijuia  lunidiiu)  vidcnimus 
liuuomtorem,  noluehnt  uom  vucare  nec  iutro- 
miuere  ad  ordam  ipiiiu." — Plamo  Oarpini, 
p.  752. 

1254.  — "Et  sicut  populus  Israel  soioliat, 
tuiusfjuisKjvic  ad  qu.im  regionem  t-ahcrnae<ili 
deberet  iigera  ieatoria,  ita  ipsi  aciunt  ad 

?iiod  latos  oarie  debcant  ao  colloeare.  .  .  . 
^ndo  dicttnr  curia   Orda   Hnpim  eonim, 
<|uud  sonat  inediuni,  i|uiu  seiupor  o.-<t  in 
luediu  hominum  suoram.  .  .  ."— '  Wiltiamof 
Rubrui,  p.  267. 

1404.—"  And  the  Lord  (TiiiKnir|  wm  Tery 
wroth  with  his  Mirassaes  {Mir7ji'»),  hecaiiso 
he  did  Qotsce  the  Ambassador  at  this  feant. 
And  becaiue  the  TrnxmoM  (lDteq)retcr)  had 
mi  been  with  tham  .  .  .  and  he  aeat  for 
the  fVuxtman  and  mid  to  him ;  *  How  is  it 
that  V  'U  Imve  enra^^etl  and  vexed  the  Lord  ? 
How  sinco  ywi  wore  not  witli  the  Frank 
Mnbassadors,  and  to  puni.-<h  you,  and  ensuru 
your  always  being  ready,  wo  ordor  your 
noetrils  to  be  bored,  and  a  cord  pnt  through 
them,  n-l  that  you  be  led  throviph  the 
whole  Ordo  as  a  iHinishruunt.' " — Vlut  ijo, 
f  cxi. 

c.  1440.—"  What  shall  I  saie  of  the  great 
and  inniinierablo  moltitude  of  beastes  that 
aro  in  thi.s  Lordo?  ...  if  you  wer'e  di-^jxistd 
in  one  daie  to  bie  a  thousande  or  ij.w'  horses 
you  shulde  findo  them  to  soli  in  this  Lordo, 
for  they  go  in  heardes  like  sheepa.  .  .  ."— 
Jot^'a  Barbara,  old  B.T.  Hak.  8oo.  20. 

c.  ir>40.— "Sono  diiiisi  i  Tartar i  in  Horde, 
«  Horda  nella  lor  lingua  signiHca  ragunaza 
■di  popolo  vnito  e  concordo  a  similitudine 
d'viKi  citt.\."— P.  Jn,-;o,  ddlt  (km  dtUaMot' 
covia,  in  llamtuio,  ii.  f. 

1545.—*'  The  Tarten  aie  divided  into  cor 
tain  gronps  or  congre(|atioiis^  which  they 
call  horde*.  Among  which  the  San>1a  horde 
or(;rou]>  is  the  fir<t  ia  rank." — fferbenteitif 
in  HatHMio,  ii.  171. 

[1560.— "They  oall  this  place  (or  camp) 
Orda  bazaar." — Teturtirot  ed.  Ifi20,  eh.  xm. 
p.  46.] 


]t)73.  -  "  L'Ourdy  sortit  d'Andrinople 
|)our  aller  au  camp.  Le  mot  ourdjf  aigniile 
camp^  et  eooa  oe  noni  soot  oompris  lee  mee- 

tiers  que  fiontneces^aires  pour  la  cimmodit^ 
dn  voyage." — JvtinuU  d' AtU.  Gallaiul,  i.  117. 

[  1 753.— "  That  part  of  the  camp  called  in 
Tiu-kiiib  the  Ordubaxar  or  camp-market, 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  square  fronting  the 
guard-roomi.  .  .  ."— ifqiiiRMri  MiM.  AeeoumL 
I  247.] 

OORIAL,  Pniij.  rlrlal,  On'.'<  rycloctroitj 
Huttou,  [Uvu  vignei,  lilanford  {Miwt- 
rnu/m,  497),  also  called  the  Shd;]  the 
wild  .sheen  of  the  Salt  BaQge  and 
Sulimani  Mountains. 

OOBITA,  n.p.  Tlie  adjective  'per- 
taining to  Orissa'  (native,  language, 
whatnot);  Hind.  Uriya.  The  proper 
name  of  the  conntiy  is  Odra-daOf  and 

Or-dekt,  whence  Or-iya  and  CTrajfa. 

["The  Ooryali  V>e4irers  were  an  old 
institution  in  Calcutta,  as  in  former 
dajra  palankeens  were  chiefly 
From  a  eoni]»utation  iiia<li-  in  177H,  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  in  tlie  habit 
of  carrying  to  thnr  homes  every  year 
.sums  of  money  sonu-tiniej?  jis  much  as 
three  lakhs  made  by  their  busines.* 
{Carexjy  Good  Old  Days  of  Hmbk.  John 
Companyy  ii  148).] 

OOTACAMUND,  n.p.  The  chief 
station  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and 
the  summer  residenre  of  the  Governr»r 
of  Madras.  The  word  i.s  a  corruption 
of  the  Badaea  name  of  the  site  of 
'Stone-house,^  the  tir>r  European 
house  erected  in  those  hills,  properlv 
HoUaga-numd  (see  Metz,  Tnlm  of  tlw 
Neilgherriesy  6).  [Mr.  Grigg  (Man.  of 
Ih^  Xil^i'liri-S  6,  189),  followed  by  the 
Mmlnu  6r/oM.,^vesTain.  Utiagaimatuiu^ 
from  Can.  ottat,  'dwarf  hamooo^'  1%m. 
toy,  *  fruity'  mandu,  *  a  Toda  village.^] 

OPAL,  8.  Tliia  word  is  (erlainly 
of  Indian  origin :  Lat.  opcUus,  (ire*-k, 
(JjraWioj,  Skf.  npalay  'a  stone.'  The 
European  word  seetus  hrst  to  occur  in 
Pliny.  We  do  not  know  how  the  Skt. 
word  received  this  specific  meaning, 
but  there  are  many  analogous  cases. 

OPIUM,  8.   Thi^  U  Mi  1  is  in  origin 

(J reek,  not  Oriental.  [The  etymology 
accepted  by  Platts,  8kt.  ahuthew, 
*8nalce  venom'  is  not  prohable.]  But 

from  the  (irct'k  Cirtof  the  Aralis  took 
afyun  wlii<  h  h.us  sometimes  react4*d 
uu  old  b]>elliug:i  of  the  word.  The 
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<*olUxtion  of  the  iiria,  or  juice  of  the 
poppy-eapeulea,  is  mentioned  by  Dios- 
€oncl68(c  iuDw  77X  and  Pliny  gives  a 
pretty  nill  account  of  tlic  drug  as 
^i&n  (see  Hanbury  and  Fliickiger.  40). 
'The  Opium-poppv  was  intfodueea  into 
C'liina,  from  AniLia,  at  the  l>eginniug 
■of  the  9th  century,  and  its  earliest 
Chinese  name  is  A-ftl-yung,  a  re- 
prcsentat  ion  of  the  Arabic  name.  T1k> 
Arab,  (\fxjtin  if!  .«w>nietirnes  corruptly 
calKfd  ri/i/i,  of  which  'imbecile,' 
is  a  popular  etymology.  Similarly 
the  Bengalees  derive  it  from  aji-heno, 
*  serpent-home.'  [A  number  of  early 
xeferences  to  opium  smoldnffhave  been 
collected  bv  BnrneU,  LinamoUm,  Hak. 
Soc  ii.  113!] 

e.  A.D.  70.—" .  . .  which  juioe  thus  drowno, 
And  thiu  prepared,  hath  power  not  onoly  to 
jirovoko  wloepe,  but  if  it  be  taken  in  any 
great  (]iuintitio,  to  isake  men  die  iu  their 
sIocfH) :  and  this  ow  Fbjrioiaiw  call  opion. 
Certea  I  hare  known*  many  eom«  to  their 
death  by  this  meanea;  and  namely,  the 
father  of  LiciniiL?  Cecinna  late  decoiiseil,  a 
man  by  calling  a  Pn  tour,  who  imt  lieinff 
able  to  endure  the  i-it<>ll«vable  pain^  and 
tomwnta  of  a  oertaine  dianaaa,  and  being 
wearia  of  hi*  life,  at  Bflbil  in  Spoine, 
nhortcncd  hi'«  owne  daies  by  taking  opinm  " 
— /Viny,  iu  Holland's  tranal.  ii.  tio. 

(Jfiifew/).— 
*'  Qood  vanit  a  ThaU%  Ofiio  landan  parbi- 


Naiiboa  horrendnn,  roAim  lans  dietat 


Otko  CremoneniU. 

1611.— « Next  day  the  G«nera]  (Albo 

<]npri|iio)  sent  to  call  me  to  gn  ashore  to 
>j'c;ik  to  the  Kiii^  ;  and  that  1  should  siiy 
on  bis  part  .  .  .  that  ho  had  got  8  Guzza- 
rato  ships  that  ho  had  taken  on  the  way 
beeanaa  they  wore  enemies  of  the  King  of 
Pbrtqgal ;  and  that  theno  hnd  m:\uy  ricli 
fltnffs  and  much  merchandize,  and  arfiim 
(for  so  they  call  opio  trUiico)  which  tln'v  I'at 
to  cool  themselves  ;  all  which  ho  wouiil  soil 
to  the  King  for  300,000  ducats  worth  of 
goods,  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  it  from 
the  Moors,  and  more  such  matter.  —Letter 
of  Oiomnni  da  Mmpolit  in  Ardiina  JSlarico 
Itatutno,  55. 

[l.'ilS.— "  Opium  (oafyam)  is  nothing  else 
tlian  tho  milk  of  poppias."— itOOfHWflM^ 

Cartd.*,  p.  174.] 

1516.  — "  For  the  return  voyape  (to  China) 
Ihev  ship  there  (at  .Malacca)  Sumatra  and 
Maiabarj>eppor,  of  which  they  use  a  great 
deal  in  C^ina,  and  drugs  of  uunbay,  much 
ait/Sam,  which  wa  call  optam. . . JWioPa, 
206. 

1563.  ~"  It.  I  desire  to  know  for  certain 
-about  amflao,  what  it  is,  which  is  used  by 
the  pooplo  of  tins  country ;  if  it  is  what 
wa  eall  opium,  and  triMoea  eomaa  suoh  a 

2  S 


quantity  as  is  expended,  and  how  much 

may  be  eaten  every  day  ? 

•        •        •        •  • 

"  0.  .  .  .  that  which  I  call  of  Cambaia 
come  for  tho  most  part  from  one  territory 
which  is  called  Malvi  (MOiiod).  ...  I  Icnew  a 
secretary  of  Niaamoiia  (aaa  WStMMMU0O0% 
a  native  ci  CSoraeon,  who  arerv  day  eat  thraa 
ti'>t/€u  (sea  TOLA),  or  a  weight  of  10}  cm- 
zados  .  .  .  though  ho  vva>  a  woll  o<luaitod 
man,  and  a  great  serilnj  and  notary,  he  was 
alway.H  dozing  or  sleeping ;  yet  if  yon  pat 
him  to  business  he  would  speak  like  a  nan 
of  lettaraaaddiaoratioa;  finom  tiib  jos  nay 
see  what  habit  wiU  da^-^Mn  158v  to 

1568.—"  I  wont  then  to  CSambaya  .  .  . 
and  there  1  bought  60  paroela  of  Optam, 
which  cost  ma  two  fhonaand  and  a  bnndrath 

duckets,  every  ducket  at  fourc  shillings  two 
pence." — Mivti-r  C.  Fralrrii'-,  in  Hak  I.  ii. 
371.  ITie  original  runs  thus,  showing  tha 
looseness  of  the  translation :  "...  comprai 
sessanta  mum  d'Anfiott^  che  mi  oostb  210O 
ducati  sorafini  (sec  XERAFINE),  cbe  a 
nastro  conto  possono  valere  5  lire  I'vno."— 
In  Ramutio,  iii.  396r. 

1598.— "Amfioii,  so  called  by  tha  Portin- 
gales,  is  by  Arabians,  Mores,  and  Indiana 
called  Afflon.  in  latine  Opio  or  Opitun.  .  .  . 
The  Indians  uso  much  to  cut  Amjion.  .  .  . 
Hee  that  useth  to  eate  it,  must  eato  it  daylie, 
otherwise  ha  dieth  and  oonaumeth  himsalfa 
.  .  .  likewise  hee  that  hath  never  eaten  it, 
and  will  venture  at  tho  first  to  eate  as  much 
as  those  that  dayly  was  it,  it  will  .surely  kill 
him.  .  .  LfMeAoIca,  124 ;  [Hak.  800. 
ii.  112]. 

fc.  1610.— "Ojrfum,  or  as  they  (in  tha 
Maldives)  call  it,  AphiOll.'*  —  d$ 
Laval^  Hak.  Soc  i.  195. 

[1614.-^**  The  waster  washer  who  to  get 

Affi^Tinw   hires  them  (the  cloths)  out  a 
month." — Fvster,  LtUeri,  ii.  127. 
[1615.—".  . .  OoaraaohhitB.aadophfaii.'* 

—Hnd.  iv.  107]. 

1638. — "  Turcae  opium  experiuutur,  otiara 
in  l>ona  (|uantitate,  innoxium  et  confor* 
tativum ;  adeo  ut  atiam  ante  praelia  ad 
rortifcadineim  illvd  aomant ;  nobis  vwo^  nisi 
in  j)ar\-&  quantitatc,  ot  cum  l>onis  cor- 
roctivi.s  lethalo  est." — lincon^  U.  Vitae  et 
Morti*  (ed.  Montague)  x.  188. 

1644. —  "The  principal  cause  that  this 
monarch,  or  rather  say,  this  tyrant,  is  so 
I)f)werful,  is  that  he  holds  in  his  territories, 
and  e8i>ecially  in  the  kingdom  of  Cainbaya, 
those  three  plants  of  which  are  mado  tho 
Anamwi,  Mia  the  anil  (see  ANILE),  and 
that  which  givas  the  Algtdam **  (Cotton).— 
liocarro,  MS. 

1694. — "This  i>oople,  that  with  atnpkioen 
or  opinm,  mixed  with  tobaoco,  drink  them- 
.solves  not  merely  drunk  but  mad,  are 
wont  to  fall  furiously  upon  any  one  whom 
thi  v  meet,  with  a  nakdi  kn's  or  dagger  in 
tliu  hand,  and  to  .stab  him,  though  it  be  but 
a  child,  in  their  madpas.«»ion,  with  the  cry 
of  {noe  A  MuCK),  that  is  'strike 

dead,  or  fall  on  him.'  .  .  .  " — Vaieniijn.  xj, 
{^Ihma,  Ac.)  lai. 
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17S8._<«It  wiU  hardly  be  believed  .  .  . 
that  Java  alona  ooasvmw  monthly  860 

•iiacks  of  opium,  each  Ixjing  of  136  ccUn  (see 
CATTY),  though  the  E.  1.  Company  make 
14ft«atitoiitont.  .  .       Folnrf^  CI. 

1727.— "The  rhief«  of  ralccnt,  for  many 
vears  had  vonded  between  I»00  and  1000 


orange,  the  su})poaed  uareut  of  the 
citltivfKted  species,  botn   sweet  and 

bitter,  occurs  in  Garhwal  and  Sikkin^ 
as  well  as  in  tin.-  Kusia  (see  COSSYA) 
country,  the  valleys  (»f  whitli  last 
are  still  abundantly   productive  of 


vears  had  vonded  between  i>uu  ana  luw  n    ^  1*0       ur  j, 

JhStB  of  Bmgal  Ophiom  yearly  up  in  the  excellent  oranges.  r.See  Watt  Econ 
r  .    J  V.  J^jI^   !_r  i*       .^.^  ninnh    /ky/  ii  ^^R  M^n  ^    It.  IU  b(*li(>vi><i  that 


inland  OonntriM.  "hara  it  i»  very  much 
uaed."— il.  Eimmnh  i-  916;  [ad.  1744,  i 

817  ttq.l 

1770.—"  Patna ...  is  the  moat  oelebratad 
place  in  the  world  for  Uia  onltfration  of 
opium.  BesidcM  what  is  carrietl  into  tba 
inland  partfl,  there  are  annually  3  or  4000 
ehastS  asported,  each  weighing  900  lbs.  .  .  . 
An  esoaanva  londneM  for  opium  pravails 
in  all  tlia  ooontrfas  to  tha  east  of  India. 
The  Chinese  emperors  have  supprosfied  it 
in  their  dominion.s,  by  condemninjj  to  the 
fbmee  every  vessel  that  imiwrts  thw 
Off  poiaqo."— ilfl^i  (tr.  17^7),  i.  424. 


OSANOE,  s.   A  good  eiample  of 
plausible  but  intirely  incorrect  ety- 
mology i«  that  f)f  orange  from  Lat. 
aurantium.    The  latter  word  is  iu  fact 
an   ingenious  mediewl  fabrication. 
The  word  doubtless  came   from  the 
Arab,  ndranj^  which  is  again  a  form 
of  Pers.  ndrang^  or  ndrongt^  the  latter 
being  still  a  common  term   for  the 
orange  in  llindustan.     The  Persian 
indeed  may  be  traced  to  Skt.  ndgnrai'trja, 
Mid  ndroMga^  but  of  the.se  words  no 
satisfactory  etyin(>l(»gi(al   exi)lanat ion 
has  been  given,  and  they  have  perhaps 
been  SanscritiMd  from  some  southern 
term.    Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  article  on 
the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  fiuotes 
from  Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras,  "a  very 
carious  philological  remark,  that  in 
tlie  Tannil    dictioTiary,   most  words 
beginning  with  nar  have  some  relation 
to  fragrance ;  as  fwmkeradu^  to  yield 
an  odour;  ndrtum  jnllei,  leiiion-^as>; ; 
ndrtei,  citron;    lUirta   vutninn  (read 
mdTum)j  the  wild  orange-tree  ;  ndrum 
jtanei,  the  Indian  jasmine;  narum 
alien,  a  stronjj  smelling  flower  ;  and 
ndrtu,  which  is  put  for  nard  in  the 
Tsmul  version  of  our  scriptures."  (See 
At.  IU*.  vol.  ii.  414).    We  have  not 
been  able  to  verifjr  many  of  these 
Tamil  terms.   But  it  is  true  that  in 
boUt  Tamil  and  Malayalam  twru  is 
'  fragrant.'    See,  also,  on  the  subject  of 
this  article,  A.  E.  PoU,  in  Lassen's 
ZgMrifi  f.  d.  Kvnde  du  Morgenlandes, 
vii.  114  ^^j']. 

The  native  country  of  the  orange 
is  believed  to  he  somewhere  on  the 
northern  border  of  India.    A  wild 


IHcL  ii.  336  ieqqA  It  is  believed  that 
the  orange  first  xnown  and  cultivated 
in  Europe  w*a8  the  bitter  or  Seville 
orange  (see  Hanbwy  and  FUkki^^ 
111-112). 

From  the  Arabic,  Byzantine  Greek 

got  vfpdvT{^ioy,  the  Spaniard.s  naranja^ 
old  Italian  wara««a,  the  Portuguese 
laranja,  from  which  last,  or  some 
similar  form,  by  the  ea.sy  detarhnient 
of  the  /  (taken  pi-oV»ably,  as  iu  many 
other  instances,  for  an  article^  we  have 
t  lu'  I  tal.  onmoo,  L.  Latin  aurantium^ 
French  orange,  the    modification  of 
these  two  being  shaped  bv  uurum  and 
or.  Indeed,  the  quotation  from  Jacques 
de  Vitry  jK»s.<il>ly  indicates  that  f^nwQ 
form  like  al-arangi  may  have  been 
current  in  Svria.   Perhaps,  however, 
his  phrase  tth   indiijmu  nunrnjtarUur 
may  refer  only  to  the  Frank  or  <|Uasi- 
Frank  settlers,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  amon^  them  the  birthplace  of 
our  word  in  its  pres^-nt  form.  Tlu> 
refereuce  to  this  passage  we  derived 
in  the  first  place  from  Hehn,  who 
^ves  a  most  interesting  history  of  tlie 
lilt rodiK  t ion  of  the  various  speries  of 
citrm    into    Europe.     But    we  can 
hardly  think  he  is  ri^ht  in  supivosing 
that  the  Portuguese  first  brouglit  the 
sweet  orange  (jUitrm  auraiUium  dulce) 
into  Europe  from  China,  c  1648.  No 
doubt  there  may  have  been  a  re- 
intnxluction  of  some  fine  varieties  at 
that  time.*    But  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  we  find 
Abulfeda  extolling' flie  fruit  r^f  ('intra. 
His  woi-ds,  as  rendered  liy  M.  Keinaud, 
run  :  **  Au  nombre  des  dependances  de 
Lisbonne  est  la  ville  de  S<  Isintaia  ;  a 
Sehintiira  on  recueille  dej*  ixjuimes 
admirable.s  pour  la  grosseur  et  le  gout* 
(244 1).    That  these  pommel  were  the 
famous  Cintra  oranges  can  hardly  be 


•  Tbefaaamato  hava  Imwi  gnat OMtUatton of 
traffic  in  thla  mittar.  About  ISTt,  one  of  tha 
iiiwiit  writara,  tban  rtaidflnt  at  Pataraus  lant* 
in  compliance  wttb  a  laqaert  Itam  lalMMra,  a  ool* 
icctioti  of  nUnt«  of  many  (about  fbftr)  varleiiai 
of  cUrvt  cultivated  in  Bictly,  dor  tatraducUoD  Into 
tho  Punjab  Thia  deepatch  was  BOflli  aided  by 
th(*  kiiidnesii  of  Prot  Todaro,  in  diaiga  of  (ha 
Uoyat  Botanic  Gftrd«*n  nt  pKlenna 

t  In  Kfiiske'a  vt^rsion  "poma  stapeadBB  aMila 
atasfleUaattaifna."— JNi«*ia0'«  Maftutm,  Iv.  IMl 
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doubted.  For  Baber  {Autobiog,  328) 
describes  an  orange  under  the  name 
of  Sangt^rak,  whirn  is,  indeed,  a  recog- 
niaed  Persian  and  Hind,  woixl  for  a 
spedes  of  the  fruit.  And  this  etrly 
propagation  of  the  sweet  orange  in 
Portugal  would  account  not  only  for 
BUch  wide  diffusion  of  the  name  of 
Ointra^  but  for  the  persistence  with 
which  the  alternative  name  of  Portwjah 
has  adhered  to  the  fruit  in  question. 
The  familiar  name  of  the  large  sweet 
orange  in  Sicily  and  Italy  Ih  porftM/dllo, 
and  nothiiijg  else ;  in  Greece  roproyaXia, 
Itt  Albanian  pntokaU^  among  the 
KvatdBportoghdl;  whilst  even  collo<|uial 
Arabic  haa  burtvldyi.  The  t«'stiinf>ny 
of  Maj^'udi  as  to  the  introduclion  of 
the  orange  into  Syria  before  hie  time 
(c.  A.D.  930X  even  if  that  were  (as  it 
would  seem)  the  Seville  orange, 
renders  it  qnite  poarible  that  better 
qualities  should  liave  reached  Lisbon 
or  been  developed  there  during  the 
Saracenic  occupation.  It  was  indeed 
suggested  in  our  hearing  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  M.  VA]\i>\  (liat  mmjftirah 
might  be  interpreted  as «u 'green 
Stones* for  in  fact  'moist  pips');  ^>ut 
we  hardly  think  he  would  have  started 
this  had  the  passage  in  Abulfedn  been 
brought  to  his  notice.  [In  the  Ain 
(ed.  Gladwin,  1800,  ii.  80)  we  read: 
"Sirrar  Silhet.  .  .  .  Here  grows  a 
delicious  fruit  called  ^ontanu  in 
colour  like  an  orange,  but  of  an 
oblong  form."  Tln.s  ])as.c<igo  rends  in 
Col.  Jarrett's  translation  (ii.  124) : 
I* There  is  a  fruit  called  Sfmfarah 
in  colour  like  an  oraii;^.-  Inn  luge 
and   verv  sweet."    Col.   Jarntl  dis- 

ftutes  tlie  derivation  of  tSa7iytarah 
rom  Cintra,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  Rt  veridge,  who  roniarks  that 
Huma^'im  calls  the  fruit  Haimtra. 
Mr.  BeTeridge  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Santra  is  the  Indian  hill  name  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  Savgtiinth  is  a  cor- 
ruption, and  refers  to  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bhutan  Hills  oallea  Santm- 
bdt%  because  it  had  orange  groves.] 

A.D.  o.  930.— "The  same  nmv  he  !>aid  of 
tbe  orange-tree  (.S*<vV.l^^na.ranj )  nnd  of  the 
ronnd  citron,  which  were  brought  from 
India  aft«r  the  year  (a.m.)  300,  and  first 
stmn  in  'Omun.  Thence  they  were  trans- 
planted to  fiaant,  to  'Irfik,  and  to  Hyna 
...  but  tliey  loet  the  sweet  and  penc- 
tiatinp  odour  and  heauty  that  they  had  in 
India,  having  no  longer  the  benetiU  of  the 
climate,  soil,  and  water  i>eculiar  to  that 
coimtcy."— ifof'Afi,  ii.  488*9. 


e.  1220. — **In  parviB  autom  arborfbun 
quaedam  crescunt  alia  jwrna  citrina,  niinori?* 
quantitatis  frigida  et  ncidi  seu  Dontici 
(bitter)  mfagt»i  quae  poiua  orensea  ao  indt- 
genia  WBmBmumu."--Jacolm  VUriaait,  in 
mmffart.  Tneee  were  appareofly  our  Seville 
oranges. 

o.  1290.— "In  the  18th  of  £dwatd  the 
first  a  large  Spanish  Ship  oame  to  Porto* 

mouth  ;  o\it  of  the  cargo  of  which  the  Que«n 
Vtought  one  frail  (see  FRA2ALA)  of  Seville 
tigs,  one  fruil  of  raisins  or  grajto-i,  one  halo 
of  dates,  two  hundred  and  thirty  pome- 
gnmatM,  fifteen  citrons,  and  seven  oranges 
(Povia  (i<  onn^B)."— Manners  and  Hotuekold 
J'^jftemrg  of  hinjland  in  the  13/A  and 
f'fiituii'.*,  Koxb.  ("iuh.  isn,  p.  xlviii.  ']'!uj 
Editor  deigns  only  to  say  that  *  the  MS.  w 
in  the  Tower.'  [Prof.  Skeat  writes  9  aer. 
NoUt  and  (^uerifx,  v.  321) :  "The  only  known 
alloirion  to  orango.s,  previously  to  1400,  in 
any  picreof  English  litcniture  (I  i-mit  house- 
hold documents)  is  in  the  '  Allittradi'  I'ocms,' 
edited  by  Dr.  Morris,  ii.  1044.  The  next 
refenenoe.  soon  after  1400»  is  in  Lydgate'a 
*  Minor  Pofms,'  ed.  HalUwell,  p.  iR.  In 
1410  we  find  oronge  in  the  '  I'mmplni-iiim 
Parvutorum^'  and  iu  1470  we  find  orengea 
in  tbe  '/VuTea  Letter*,*  ed.  Ckdfdner,  IL  M*^ 
list.  "Item  to  the  galcman  (galley  man) 
brought  the  lampreis  an>i  Granges  .  .  . 
'  —Jlon'rhold  llvijk  of  John  D.  of  Norauk, 
Roxb.  Club,  1844,  p.  3«. 

c.  1526. — "They  have  besides  (in  India) 
the  n&ranj  [or  Seville  orange,  Tr.J  and  the 
various  fruits  of  the  orange  species.  ...  It 
always  struck  me  that  the  word  nAranJ  was 
accented  in  the  Arab  fashion ;  and  I  found 
that  it  really  was  so ;  the  men  of  Bajour 
and  SiwAd  call  n/inmj  ndranl  "  (or  i>erhaps 
rather  n&rang).  —  Baber,  328.  In  this 
passage  Baber  meaiM  apparently  to  s&y  that 
the  right  name  was  nArviiA  wlkwh  had  been 
changed  by  the  ttittal  Influence  of  Arable 
pronunciation  into  ndmnj. 

1883.— "  Sometimes  the  fpreufn  producto 
thtw  cast  up  (on  Shetland )  at  ^heir  doora  were 

a  new  revelation  to  the  islanders,  as  when  a 
cargo  of  oranges  wa.M  washed  ashore  on  the 
con.st  of  Belting,  the  natives  boiled  them  as 
a  new  kind  of  potatoes."  — iSsly.  JUnaCf 
July  14.  p.  57. 

ORANO-OTANG,  ORANG 
OUTAN,  &c.  8.  The  great  mau-like 
a])e  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  Snnia 
SattirttK,  L.  Tliis  saino  wa,s  first  u.sed 
by  Bontius  (see  below).  It  is  Malay, 
drang-utdn,  *honio  sylvatictw.*  The 
proper  name  of  the  animal  in  Borneo 
IS  mias.  Crawfurd  says  that  it  is 
never  called  orang-utan  by  'the 
natives.'  But  that  excellent  writer  is 
often  t(K)  p)sitive— especially  in  his 
negatives !  Even  if  it  be  not  (aa 
is  ])robable)  anywhere  a  recognised 
8i)ecific  name,  it  is  hardly  pcssiMe  that 
tne  name  ahould  not  be  aometimea 
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applied  popularly.  We  remember  a 
tame  hooluck  belondng  to  a  gentle- 
man in  E.  Bengal,  wliicn  was  liii1)itu- 
ally  kno^Ti  to  tlie  uativea  as  janyl't 
ddm^  literally  ^omn^-tttoH.  [Inhere 
seems  reas<)ii  to  l)»'lievi'  that  Crawfurd 
was  right  ufter  all.  M  i .  Scott  {Malamn 
Wwdiin  EiKjlUi,  p.  87)  writes:  "But 
this  particular  application  of  drang 
man  to  the  ape  does  not  a|)]>ear  to  Ik*, 
or  ever  to  have  lieeu,  la  mi  liar  to  the 
MaIa3r8  0eneFa]ly ;  Crawfurd  (1 852) and 
Swettetumm  (1889)  omit  it,  ri|ii;ii>[H'l 
says  it  is  'Low  Malay,'  and  Klinkerl 
(1893)  denies  the  use  entirely.  This 
uncertainty  is  explained  hy  the  limited 
area  in  which  the  animal  exists  within 
even  native  observation.  Mr.  Wallace 
could  find  no  natives  in  Sumatra  who 
*liud  ever  lieard  of  siidi  ati  animal,' 
and  no  'Dutch  olUcials  who  knew 
an3rthing  about  it.'  Then  the  name 

ranie  to  European  kimw  led<^t'  more 
tlian  260  years  ago ;  in  wliich  time 
probably  more  than  one  Malay  name 
baa  faded  out  of  general  use  or  wholly 
duappoared,  and  many  other  things 
have  haj>i>ened."  Mr.  Skeat  writes : 
**I  believe  Crawfurd  is  absolutely  right 
in  sfiyiii^'  that  it  is  never  called  dmnij- 
vtan  by  the  natives.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  saiWs  mistake 
or  joke  than  an  error  on  the  |>art  of 
the  Malays  who  know  bef  t<'r.  Tlirouf^h- 
out  the  Peuin.sula  Oruini-fitan  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  wild  tribes,  and 
tliouf,']i  tnc  vin}r>ts  or  inias  is  known 
to  the  Malays  only  by  tradition,  yet 
in  tradition  the  two  are  never  con- 
fused, and  in  thase  islands  where  the 
maxoas  does  exist  he  is  never  called 
itrang-utan^  the  word  oraiig  being  re- 
served exclusively  to  describe  the 
human  qpeciea."] 

1631.  — "  Loqni  vero  eoe  euque  pu9.se 
l.'ivani  aiunt,  nod  non  voile,  ne  ad  lut»onis 
ct^uatiir ;  ridicule  niehercules.  Xomen  ©i 
induunt  Ourang  Outan^r,  <ju<>d  -  homiuem 
fiilvae '  sig^niticat,  C4»s<]uo  nu^i  attirmant  o 
libidine  mulierum  Indarum,  quae  se  Sitniis 
•t  Ccrcopithecia  dotestanda  lihidinu  uniunt." 
—BoHtii,  Hid.  Nat.  t.  cap.  32,  p.  85. 

1668.— "Erat  autem  hie  mtyrus  quad- 
ru]>es  :  ■'^ed  ali  humatiA  sjxicio  qunni  jmic 
he  fert,  vocatur  lodis  Ouraag-oatanif :  xive  i 
homo  Mlvectris.**— LiMtiw  de  ltiauln$,  888. 

[1701.  —  "  Oran^  -  outan^  sive  Homo 
SylTeBtria:  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Py^^mie 
compared  with  tiiat  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape, 
and  a  Men. . .  ."—Titia  of  work     S.  Tyton 

(.Scott).] 


1727.— *' As  tiiere  are  many  spaoiM  of 

wild  Animals  in  the  Woods  (of  Java)  there  is 
one  in  particular  coiled  the  Ouraa-OataaC*** 
~A.  HamUton,  U.  181 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  uS]. 

1783. — "Were  we  to  bo  driven  out  of 
Iiiilia  this  (lay,  nothing  would  remain  to 
tell  that  it  had  been  jMi.ssesaod,  during  the 
inglorious  pericxl  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  oniao^-outaoff  or  the 
taaQr."-Ih„  l<,  S,k  on  Fox't  AJmUa  BiU, 
IVorit^  od.  1852,  iii.  4t)8. 

1808^—**  Man,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  wan,  if  not  the  ouraac-oiitaBsr  of 

the  forests  and  mountains  of  Aria  and 

Africa  at  the  present  day,  at  least  an 
animal  nf  the  same  family,  and  very  nearly 
resembling  \t."—Rit$(ni,  Kuecsf  cm  AUfihtmee 

from  Animal  For-d,  ]>p.  13-14. 

1811. — "  I  have  one  slave  more,  who  was 
given  me  in  a  present  by  the  Sultan  of 
Pontiaiia.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  is  Lord 
Monboddo^  ffeouine  Oxan^HRitaog,  whieh 

in  the  Malay  lan^^nnpc  sifrnifics  literally  tr'tld 
man.  .  .  .  Sdiiio  think  serioufly  that 

the  oran-OUtang  was  the  original  patriarch 
und  progenitor  of  the  whole  Malay  zaoe." 
^Lord  iTinle,  Diary  in  Imdia,  268*9. 

1868.  — "One  (.f  my  chief  ol-jt-cts  ,  .  . 
was  to  see  the  Onuig-atan  ...  in  his 
native  liaanti.*'~nWlaM^  Malag  Arehip.  89. 

In  the  following  passage  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  tribe  ot  men : 

T>'>4.  —  "  Tlie  Jaccwms  belong  to  one  of  the 
wild  aboriginal  tril)e»  .  .  .  they  are  often 
styled  Oniag  Utan.  or  men  of  the  forest" 
—Cavmagk^Rm,  qfan  Jftdian  Q^urio/,  283. 

ORAHKAT,  ASANGKAIO,  &c. 

8.  Malay  Orawj  hhja.  In  the  Archi- 
pelago, a  person  of  distinction,  a  chief 
or  noble,  corresponding  to  the  Indian 
ODIlli;  literally  'a  rich  man,'  analo- 
<^otis  th»>refore  to  the  nse  of  rtche-homni^ 
\)\  Juinville  and  other  old  French 
authors.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the 
terminal  o  in  arangkaio  repn  scnt.s  a 
dialectical  form  used  in  buwatra  and 
Java.  The  Malay  leader  of  the  Pa- 
hang  rising  in  1891-2,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  channed  life,  wjis 
called  by  the  title  of  Orattg  Kdyu 
Pahktvnn  (see  FULWAHV).] 

o.  1612.-~'<'nje  Malay  offioen  of  etate 

are  cla-ssificd  as  1.  Band»hara  :  2.  Frrdann 
.\l'intr<  :  3.  I'liyujUulu  Baruiari  ;  1.  the  chief 
//  ■  '  ">-  i/<i>ii/  or  cham{iion  (see  OOLOO* 
BALLON<Si);  5.  the  FaramatUrU;  6.  Ocaag 
Kayas ;  7.  Ckatritfaa  (K^hatrivafl) ;  8.  Se£t 
SicUifis ;  9.  /U  i.htras  or  lioralifs  ;  10.  Ifutu- 
tMilang$."~Suara  MiUaya,  in  J.  Ind.  Arch. 
246. 

1613.  — "The  no>)!or  Orancaytus  «i>end 
their  time  in  pa.<«tiines  and  recreationa,  in 
music  and  in  a^rk  fighting,  a  roifSl spoii. .  , 
— (JodinhuiU  Krtdia  f.  31  r. 
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Itfia.— '^AnOraaCajaoMneatx.  rd  md 
told  in«  fluit  *  Owrra  Owrra  (see  CARACOA) 
of  the  Flemmings  had  searched  tlirt-u  or 
foure  I*raw9  or  Canoaa  comming  alxxjrd  vs 
with  Clone.",  and  hud  taken  them  from 
them,  threfttening  death  to  them  for  the 
nmtoffenoe.'*— in  Purchas,  i.  348. 

[  ,,  "...  gave  him  the  title  of  Onu- 
caijik  Pate,  which  is  white  or  clear  hearted 
kad."— DlMMMn^  LeUtn,  1. 270.] 

1615.— "  Another  conference  with  all  the 
Arrank&yoe  of  Lngho  and  Cambello  in  the 
hills  among  the  bvi«hes :  their  reverence  for 
the  King  and  the  hoooorable  C(»npaiiy."— 
SaMtny,  i.  420.  ^ 

[  , .  "  I'reeeated  by  Mr.  Oxwicke  to  the 
Wraalriaw."— <Fojrf«-,  Lftta-t,  Hi.  96. 

[    ,,    "...  a  nobleman  called  Aron  Caie 

Hettarn."— /f*,rf.  iii.  128.] 

1620. — "  Premierement  anr  vn  fort  grand 
fflepihaat  U  y  auoit  me  chaire  couuerte, 
danB  la(]ue1lo  s'est  assig  de8  jirincijianx 
QnuogcayM  ou  Seigneun."—- .fieuM/i^at.  in 
TkMttuCt  OMeeUon,!.  49. 

1711.— "Two  Pieces  of  Callico  or  Silk  to 
the  .S/uibander  iaoo  SHABUND£&),  and  head 
Oronkoy  or  Minirter  of  Stato.*'>-2ocly«r,  S6. 

1727. — "As  ho  was  entering  at  the  Door, 
the  Orankay  |)a.st  u  lung  Lance  through  hia 
Heart,  and  so  made  an  end  of  the  Beast." — 
A.  JJamiUoM,  ii.  97  ;  [e<l.  1744,  ii.  96]. 

II  ^  "However,  the  rei^rnin^  King  not 
t  xpocting  tliut  his  C'u.stoni.s  wonld  meet 
with  such  OpjKJsition,  scut  an  Orangkaya 
aboard  of  my  Shii>,  with  the  Linguist,  to 
Imow  why  we  made  War  oa  him/'—Atf. 
106;  [ed.  1744]. 

1784.— "Three  or  four  days  before  mv 
departure,  Poaally  ognified  to  me  the  King 
meant  to  confer  on  me  the  honour  of  being 
made  Knipht  of  the  Golden  Sword,  Orang 
Kayo  drrnt  piddang  mas  "  {orang  kaj/a  ddri 
yadang  nnu).—F«rmt,  V,  to  Mffffuif  54. 

1811.— "From  amongst  the  orang  kayas 
the  Svjitan  apiKjints  the  olViters  oi  state, 
who  lis  members  of  (  .n  il  nre  called 
vuuuri  (see  KUNTREE,  MANDABIN)."— 
Mmndm,  H.  i^SunuOra,  860. 

J^OBOAN,  8.  An  OrieuUl  form  of 
nutraillense.  SUtingui  {Did.  38)  has 
Pera.  arghan,  nnihon^  from  the  ui«ek 
6pyn»ov,  'ail  ()r<;aii.' 

1790.—"  A  weapon  called  an  organ,  which 
w  opmpoeed  of  about  thirty-six  gtmliarrele 
■0  jdned  ae  to  fire  at  once. Letter  from 
lJ»  Boine'e  Camp  at  Mairtha,  dated  Sejit. 
I^in7/.  Compfon,  A  partiru/ar  Airunnl  of'f/i'- 

>M»1784tol8Q<|ft.8L] 

OEISSAj  n.p.  [Skt.  OdnUhtra, 
'  tlie  land  of  the  Odras'  (see  OOBIYA). 
The  word  is  said  to  l)e  tlie  Prakrit 
form  of  uUara.  'north,'  as  ay»plit'd  to 
the  N.  pait  of  Kaliuga.]  The  name 
of  the  ancient  kingdtmi  and  modern 


province  which  lies  1)etween  B«wf^^ 

and  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

1516.— "ifiii^oiow  oCQriMU  Further  on 
towards  the  interior  tbere  ii  another  king- 
dom which  is  conterminous  with  that  of 
Namynga,  and  on  another  side  with  Bcn- 

§ala,  and  on  another  with  the  great  King- 
om  at  Dely.  .  .  ."—Barbota,  in  lisbon  ed. 
808. 

c.  1568.— "Ortaa  fu  gik  vn  Regno  molto 
bello  e  securo  .  .  .  sina  ohe  regn6  il  suo  Rb 
legitimo,  <^uh1  era  a«ntUe.'*-^%».  Ftieriei^ 

Mamusin,  iii. 

[c.  1616.— "Vdeia,  the  Cbiefe  Citty  called 
lekanat  (Jaggonavt)."— <SlKr  T,  Jtoe,  Bak. 
Soo.  ii.  638.J 

OBMESINB,  8.  A  kind  of  silk 

texture,  whicli  we  nre  iniaMe  to  define. 
The  name  suggeiita  derivation  from 
OnnnA  [The  jDre^t  Did,  defines 
"Armozeen,  a  stout  silk,  almost  iu- 
variahly  black.  It  i.s  used  for  hat- 
baiid.s  and  8<Arf3  at  funerals  by  those 
not  family  niournen.  Sometimes  sold 
for  making  clergymen's  gowns  "  The 
N.E.D.  S.V.  Armbzeen,  leavis  tlie  ety- 
mology doubtfoL  The  Stanf.  Did, 
gives  Ormnziiio^  "a  fabric  exported 
from  Ormnz."^ 

c  1666.—".  .  .  a  little  Island  called 
Tana,  a  place  very  popolans  with  FortagalR, 

Moores  and  (Jetitiles ;  these  have  nothiiit^ 
hut  Rice  ;  they  ure  makers  of  Axmesie  and 
weavers  of  girdle.s  of  wooll  and  biunbast." 
— Caet.  FretUricir,  in  HoJ:f.  ii.  344. 

1726.  —  "  Velvet,  Damaska,  Axmosyn, 
Sattyn."—  VaiaUyn,  t.  188. 

OBMUS,  ORMUZ,  n.p.  Properly 
Hurmuz  or  Hurm&z,  a  famoas  man- 
time  city  and  minor  kingdom  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
original  place  of  the  city  was  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  sonie  30 
miles  ea.st  of  the  .site  of  Bandar  Abbaa 
or  Qomhroon  (q.v.)  ;  but  alwut  a.i>. 
1300,  apparently  to  escape  from  Tartar 
raid.s,  it  wa.s  tran.sferrea  to  the  small 
island  of  Gerun  or  Jeruu,  which  may 
be  identified  with  the  Organa  of 
Xearchu.s,  iibriut  12  m.  Ave.stward,  and 
five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  this 
was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  when 
first  yiaited  and  attacked  1^  the 
Pdrtupue.-ie  under  AllMMjueniue  in 
150G.  It  was  taken  by  them  about 
1516,  and  occupied  permanently 
(though  the  nominal  reign  of  the 
native  kings  was  maintained),  until 
wrested  from  them  by  Shah  AbbaSi 
viUi  the  asnstance  of  an  English 
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«»iuadron  from  Surat,  in  1622,  The 
place  waa  destroyed  l>y  the  Persians, 
and  the  island  has  since  remained 
desolate,  and  all  but  nninlial)ite<l, 
though  the  Portuguese  citadel  and 
irater-taolcs  remain.  The  islands  of 
Hormuz,  Kislini,  &c.,  as  well  as  Ban- 
dar 'Abbas  and  other  ports  on  the 
ooiflt  of  Eerman,  had  been  held  by 
the  Saltans  of  Omin  as  fiefs  of  Persia, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  when  in 
1654  the  latter  State  asserted  its 
dominion,  and  occupied  those  places 
in  force  (see  Badger'$  Jwunm  qf  Oman, 
&.C.,  p.  xciv.). 

B.C.  c.  326. — "Th«y  weighed  next  day  at 
(lawn,  and  after  a  course  of  100  ntadia 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anantis, 
in  a  country  called  Hannoteia."— ^rruiN, 

M^Crindle,  p.  202. 

•  c  A.n.  UO.— <<»  the  ooMt  of  OMinsaia) 

PM.  VI.  tU{.  5. 

c.  540. — At  time  one  (Jabriol  is  men- 
tioned an  (NeHtorian)  Buhup  of  Honnos 
(Me  Ammani,  iii.  147-8). 

c.  655.  — "  NoViis  .  .  .  vi-iuii  e-t  nihil- 
ominiin  volut  ad  scjiulehni  niortuorum, 
quales  vob  ease  video,  f^eminos  hiwce  Dei 
oaoerdotee  ad  voh  all<-^'arr  :  T)iL'<H|<.nim 
▼idelicet  Epifloopum  Hormuzdadschir  et 
<;.'iir^:ium  EpiHcopum  SuNiinie."  —  Syriac 
Letter  of  the  I'atruirch  JftuJuliHt,  Hid.  I'iS. 

1298. — "When  you  have  ridHen  these  two 
days  Von  come  to  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  on  the 
ahore  you  iind  a  City  with  a  harbour,  which  ia 
caUed  HonMa."~J#ai«o  Poto,  Bk.  i. oh.  six. 

c.  1.1-30.—  "  ...  1  cnniu  to  the  Ocean  Sea. 
And  the  tint  city  on  it  that  1  reached  is 
called  Qnnss,  a  city  etrontrly  fenced  and 
abcnmding  in  contly  wares,  'fho  city  on 
an  island  some  five  milox  distAnt  from  the 
main  ;  ami  on  it  there  j;n>vvi  no  tree,  and 
there  is  no  fresh  water."— /'rwir  (Jdoric.  in 

c.  1331.  —  "  I  departed  from  'OmSn  for  the 
country  nf  Honnus.  The  city  of  Uonnux 
fitnnd.s  on  the  Hhoro  of  the  sea.  The  name 
is  alao  called  MoghiitSn.  Tbs  n«w  dty  of 
"  Tfaee  hi  faoe  of  the  find  in  the 


middle  of  the  .sea,  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  ehiinnel  li  parasMfifs  in  width.  We 
arrived  at  New  Hormus,  which  forms  an 
ialaml  of  which  the  capital  is  called  Joratm. 
...  It  ia  a  mart  for  Hftid  and  Bind.**— 
P»n  IlaMa.  ii.  230. 

1442.— "Onnus  (qu.  y/Hmfe/),  which  is 
now  called  Djemn,  is  a  port  ritnated  in  the 

middle  of  the  sen,  and  which  has  not  its 
equal  on  the  face  of  the  globe." — Altdur- 
rtuxdit  in  Iittlni  i„  XV.  Cent.  p.  6. 

c  1470.— "Bonnns  is  4  miles  acn^ss  the 
%atsr.  and  stamli  on  an  Island."— .4 tAan. 
JlTttiK&H       p.  8. 


1503.— "Habitant aatem  ex  eomm  (Fmn- 
corom)  gente  honrfnaa  fere  riginti  in  uihe 

Cananom:  ad  quon  profeoti,  poeti^uam  es 
Hormisda  urhe  ad  cam  Indonim  civitatem 
("aminonmi  veinnius,  »ignificavimus  illis  no« 
esse  Christianos,  nostxmmqae  oonditionem 
«t  gradom  indicanmos;  ss  ah  iUis  maaiw 
cum  gaadio  susoepti  somua.  .  .  .  Eoninoem 
autem  Prancortim  regio  Portugallus  vocator, 
una  ex  Francorum  regionibun  ;  cdnnnr  jue  Rex 
Emanuel  ap[>ellatur  ;  Emmauuelem  u ramus 
ut  ilium  cust^xliat." — Letter  from  A'«  " 
BiakuM  CO  Miarion  to  India,  in 
m.  601. 

ir>05.  —  "In  la  hocha  <li  que-to  in.ire  (lii 
Persia)  i  vnaltra  insula  ohiamataA^pramoso 
done  aoDO  parie  ininito:  (o)  oaaalh  che  oar 

tutte  quelle  mrti  mmo  in  gran  pnoio*  <— 
Letter  of  K.  /imantui,  p.  14. 

1572.— 

"  Mas  vt  a  ilia  Gerum,  oomo  diaoobre 
O  c]ue  fazem  do  tempo  o«  interrallos ; 
Que  da  cici.idt-  Armuza,  '|ue  alii  estere 
Ella  u  nomc  despots,  e  gloria  teve." 

Chai«»,  X.  108. 

By  Burton  : 

"  But  see  yon  Uerum's  isle  the  tale  unfold 
of  migh^  things  wbieh  Tbns  oaa  make 

or  mar  ; 

for  of  Armuza-town  yon  shore  upon 
the  name  and  glory  this  her  rival  won." 

1675.— "  Touchant  Is  mot  Onnus,  il  est 
modeme,  et  luy  a  9tM  imiKi<<^  iiar  lea 
Portut'ai-'.  le  tiotn  venant  de  i  accinent  de 
ee  «jn  lis  elieri  hoient  que  c'estoit  quo  I'Or  ; 
tel  lenient  .pi'estant  arrivex  \k,  et  vo}-ans  !• 
trafio  de  toua  bioniL  auquel  le  pais  aboiid^ 
its  dirent  Fsat  «ies  Or  imidha,  yest  h  dirs^  II 
y  n  ffircc  d'Or ;  et  j»ourco  ils  dnnner#t  le 
nnm  d'Ormucho  1^  la  dite  isle." — A. 
Coamograpki^  f/air.,  liv.  x.  L  829. 

lt)'2:i  — " Ni.n  \<<\V\  l.i.<ciar  di  andaro 
trl'  Inu'le.-ii  in  Hormuz  a  veder  La  fortem,  la 
<  ittji,  o  c\i)  t  he  vi  era  in  tine  di  notiibile  in 
queU'  isola."— deila  VaiU,  ii.  463.  Also 
seeii.  61. 

lf)67.  - 

"  Uigh  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which 
hur 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Onmuand  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  Hast  with  ridiest 

hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  liiu'l>aric  iMiarl  and 
gold." 

Fttndm  Lott,  it.  1-4. 

OROMBABBOS,   r.     This  odd 

word  seems  U)  have  been  used  as 
nifSn  (a.v.)  now  is.  It  is  evidently 
tihe  Malay  orang-baharu,  or  ora^ 
Man/,  *a  new  man,  a  novice.'  This 
is  interesting  as  showing  an  uu- 
que.<«tionable  instance  of  an  expression 
iniitorted  fioKi  the  Malay  factories  to 
('ontinental  India.  [Mr.  Skeat  re- 
marks that  the  fonn  of  the  word 
d^ows  that  it  came  from  Uie  Mali^ 
under  Fortngiicae  influenoa.] 
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1711.— At  Madras  .  .  .  "refradnmntH  for 
the  lien,  which  they  are  prosMitly  mipply'ed 
with  from  CouDtry  Boats  and  CSattamaraos, 
who  mako  a  good  Pony  nt  the  first  cuniin^ 
of  Orombano^  as  they  call  those  who  have 
Mt  bean  fbare  beforw.'^Xaeiycr,  28. 

OBTOLAN,  a.  This  uatne  is  ap- 
plied by  £uroi)ean.s  in  India  to  a 
amall  lark,  C<uandreUa  hnickydadyla^ 
Temm.,  in  Hind,  hanjel  and  Intgeriy 
fSkt.  vargOf  *a  troop'}  Also  sonie- 
umeB  in  8.  India  to  the  finch-lark, 
.^yrrlalaMib  ^Kmo^  Scopoli 

OTTA,  OTTEB,  s.  Corruption  of 
dtdy  *  flour,'  a  Hindi  word  having  no 
i>)it.  original ;  n)ut  Platts  gives  Skt. 
ihdra^ '  soft '}.    Pojiular  rhyme : 

*'  AI  terl  Shekhiwati 
AdhaittidhAmatl!" 

**  Oonfoond  this  Shekhnwati  land, 

My  bread's  half  whoat-mcal   and  half 

•and." 

Boilmu.  Tour  through  Hajwara^ 
18S7,  p.  274. 

[1863. — "  After  tnivtlliiit:  three  dfiyn,  one 
of  the  prisonerH  bought  vime  ottah.  llioy 
prepared  bread,  some  of  which  was  given 
aim :  after  eating  it  he  became  insensible. 
.  .  .  — Leao  Report,  in  Ckevert,  Jnd.  Mtd. 

OTTO,  OTTEB,  s.  Or  usually 
*Otto  of   Roses,'  or  by  imperfect 

puri.sts  *  Atfnr  of  U(»si  s,'  an  efflential 
oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  petals 
of  the  flower,  a  manttfactnre  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  at  (ilia/.ijnir  on  the 
Oni)g»».s.  The  word  is  tlie  Arab.  'iVr, 
*  perfume.*  From  tliis  word  are  de- 
rived 'aitar,  a  'perfumer  or  druggist,' 
*attffrl,  aflj.,  '  ^lertaiiiiiir,'  to  a  perfumer.' 
And  a  relic  ol  Saracen  rule  in  Palenno 
is  the  Via  Latterini,  *the  street  of  the 
perfumers'  sliop.'  We  find  the  same 
m  an  old  Sjvinish  atoount  of  Fez  : 

1573. — "  Iflsuioff  thence  to  the  Cayserie 
by  a  gate  wUeb  noes  the  north  there  is  a 
handMme  street  which  is  odled  of  iht 
AtaxtaL  which  is  the  Spicory." — Mannul. 
AiriM,  iL  f  .  88. 

p/tr  of  roses  is  said  to  have  Wt-n 
discovered  by  thf  Eiunrcss  Xnr-jaliau 
on  her  marriage  witu  Jahaugir.  A 
canal  in  the  puaoe  garden  was  filled 
with  rose-water  in  honour  of  the 
«vent,  and  the  princess,  observing  a 
ficuni  on  the  surxace,  caused  it  to  be 
collected,  and  fbnnd  it  to  be  ol  admir- 
Able  fragrance,  whence  it  was  called 


1712.— Kaempfer  enumerating  thedepart> 
meats  of  the  Royal  Household  in  Persia 
names  :  "  Pharmaeoporia  .  .  .  Attbaar 
choni-h,  in  quA  medicaniuntu,  et  praefortira 
varifte  virtutia  opiata,  pro  Majestate  et 
auMciapfiepawaitttr.  .  .  .  — ilai.  EaetL  124. 

1769.—*'  To  praente  given,  Ae. 
•        •        •       •  • 

"  1  otter  box  wt  with  diaaooda 

/fci.  3000    8222   3   6.  * 

AcOa.  of  Enterlainmenl  to  Jugget  Sd^ 
in  Lmgt  89. 

c.  1790.—"  Biles  ont  enooM  nno  pr^ilcc- 
tiun  |iarticiili^re  poor  leebidleioderiforaateM, 
surt^Mit  )Nmr  cclle  dO  fOM,  ^ipeWe Otta.**— 

Haajfim^  ii.  122. 

1824.— "The  attar  is  obtained  after  the 

rosc'-wator  ih  made,  by  .lottiii^'  it  out  during 
the  night  and  till  Nunrlte  in  the  mominff 
in  laiige  open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  akimming  off  the  eaaential  oil  wMob 
floats  at  the  top."—  HAer,  ed.  1844,  L 154. 

OUDH,  DUDE,  up.  Awjih; 
properly  the  aiicieiiL  and  holy  city  of 
Ayftdhy'd  ^Skt.  'not  to  be  wwred 
a^inst'),  the  capital  of  Rama,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tne  river  Sarayu,  now 
commonly  called  the  (n»gra.  Also  the 
province  in  which  AycKlliya  w,i.s 
situated,  but  of  which  Lucknow  fur 
alH)Ut  170  yeai-9  (from  c.  1732)  has 
been  the  capital,  a«  that  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  N'awubs,  and  from  1814  kings, 
of  Oudh.  Oudh  was  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  in  1866  as  a  Chief 
rommi.'^sionersbip.  Tim  was  re-estab- 
lished after  the  Mutiny  was  subdued 
and  the  country  reconquered,  in  1868. 
In  1877  the  Cfhief  ( 'uiumiaBioneiahip 
wjis  united  to  the  Lieut.  (lovernorBhip 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces.    (See  JUDEA.) 

B.  c.  .r.— "Tho  noldo  city  of  Ayodhyft 
C'rowne<l  with  ii  royal  highway  had  alruady 
cleaned  and  besprinkled  all  its  streets,  and 
stvead  its  broea  banners.    Women,  chit* 

dren,  and  all  tho  dwellers  in  the  city  eagerly 

Itxjkinfrfor  the  ctjnsocration  of  Rdma^  waited 
with  inii'atiein  i.'  tfio  rising  of  the  morrow's 
sun.  "—iCdm^yano,  Bk.  iii.  {Atfodhyi  h'anda)^ 
eb.  8. 

—  "Departing  fr.in  tlii-  Kingdom 
[K'niiMtulffa  or  Kanauj)  ho  (Hwua  T'sang) 
trL  Llitd  about  600  /(  to  tho  S.R.,  crossed 
tho  Ganges,  and  then  taking  his  oonne 
southerly  he  arrived  at  the  Kingdom  of 
^t'e  (Ay8dhyi).'*-/'lbrAM  Bimddh,  ii. 

1266. — **  A  peremptory  eoomMiid  had  been 

issued  that  Malik  Kutluph  Khan  .  .  .  should 
leave  the  province  of  Awadh,  and  jiroceed 
to  the  fiet  of  Bhara'ij,  and  ho  had  not 
obeyed.  .  .  ."  ~  To^i^-t-i^dMri,  £.T.  by 
Raverttf,  107. 

12.^0.  —  "  Mu'imi-d  din  Kai-KnV>i[d,  on 
his  arrival  from  Dehli,  pitched  liis  camp  at 
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Oadh  (Ajudhya)  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohagra. 

Nasiru-d  d(n,  from  the  opposite  side,  sent 
his  chamlKjrlain  to  deliver  a  message  to 
Kai-Kubid,  whti  hy  wiiy  of  intimidation 
himself  diaobarged  an  arrow  at  him.  •  • 
ilMir  JAviHI,  in  jRIM;  iH.  680. 

c.  1335.  -"The  tcrritoricH  to  the  west  of 
the  Ganges,  and  where  the  Sultan  himtMjlf 
lived,  were  afflicted  by  famine,  whilst  tho»o 
totlM«Mto(i(«igoy«dKn«t]^t7.  Tbeae 
latter  WOT*  tiien  govvrnsd  hy  'Aln-nl-Mulk 
.  .  .  and  among  their  chief  towns  wo  may 
name  the  citv  of  Awad^  and  the  city  of 
^afarulmd  and  the  city  of  liiiiiiunt,  •toetaim.'' 
— 7ftn  Batuta,  iii,  3-CJ. 

c.  1,'J-IO. — The  2;$  jiriiuiial  [mivincos  of 
India  under  Mahommed  Tii^hlak  are  thus 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sirujuddln  Abu'l- 
f Atah  Omah,  a  natiTe  of 'Awadh :  "  ( 1 )  ^  klUn 
IHhn,  (2)  MuUdn,  (3)  Kahrr.n  (Cuhram), 
and  (4)  Snmdu  (Ixith  obout  Sii  liimi),.  (5)  .SV- 
vxistdn  (Sehwun  in  Sind),  (tj)  W'ajn  (Uju,  i.e. 
Uch),  (7)  ll'lii  (Hfinsi),  (8)  .Srir«i/f  (Sirsti),  (9) 
J/a'6ar  (C'on>mandol).  (lO)  rf/in^  (Kalinga), 
{U)OHjrai,  (12)  lUuiAiin,  (13) 'Awadh,  (14) 
Kanauj,  (If.)  I.aknaull  (N.  Bengal),  (16) 
Ilahdr,  (17)  Kami  (Lower  Douh),  (18) 
Afaldtoa  (Malwa),  (19)  Lahdmir  (Lahore), 
(20)  Kalanur  (E.  Punjab),  (21)  Je^agar 
iOriasa),  (22)  Tilinj  (I),  (23)  Durtanutnd 
(Mysore)."— <S/(iAd6itMli»,  in  Notice*  et  KxU. 
xiju  167-171. 

OUTCRY,  a  Auction.  This  term 
seema  to  have  survived  a  good  deal 
longer  in  India  tlian  in  En^dand. 
(Se«  NEELAM).  The  old  Italian  ex- 
pression for  auction  seems  to  be 
identical  in  '-cii-r,  viz.  qridaffffiOf  and 
the  auctioneer  ijridaU)rt\  thus  : 

c.  1343. — "  For  jewels  and  plute  ;  and 
(other)  merchandize  that  is  8uld  by  oatcry 
Vp-idagyio),  i.e.  by  auctioQ  (omonio)  in 
■  Cyprus,  the  buyer  pays  the  erier  {grideUare) 
imo  .piartt-r  canit  per  bezant  on  the  price 
bid  for  the  thing  bought  through  the  crier, 
and  the  seller  pays  nothing  except, "  he— 
Pfyofotti,  74. 

1627.— "  (Dut-crit  of  goods  to  be  sold. 
G(allic^)  Enc^nt.  Incilnt.  (I(talici-).--Incinto. 
. . .  U(uipanic^).  Almoneda,  ab  AL  articulHi, 
€t  Arab,  ncbfj^e,  damare,  voeare.  .  .  . 
B(ntoTici).   glt-rorp."   .ViW-^f,  s.v. 

P700.~"The  laatwoek  Mr.  Hroby  made 
a  OQterj  of  laee."— In  Ilrdget'  Diary, 
Hak.  St)c.  ii.  ccliz.] 

1782.—"  On  Monday  n«xt  wiU  be  aold  by 


PttbUe  Ontefy  .  .  .  faun*  and  mail  Chhia 

Mlk  Ktttis;,is  (KITTTML).  .  .  ."—India 

tiazftti,  -Marvh  6\. 

1787.  —  "  Having  put  iij)  tho  Madraas 
liaUey  at  OutCCTAiid  nobody  offering:  more 
for  her  than  2lld0  Ru(>eej4,  we  think  it  more 
for  the  Company  s  Int.  to  make  a  Sloop  of 
Her  than  let  iier  go  at  so  low  a  price." — 
n,  WmkmMS.  RtpaH$,  Harefa. 

[1841.  — "When  a  man  diea  in  India,  wo 
make  short  work  with  him ;  ...  an  *  ont* 


czy'  is  held,  bia  goods  and  chattels  are 
brought  to  tho  hammer.  .  .  ."—Sodehi  in 

India,  ii.  227-] 

OVEBLAND.  Si)ecifically  applied 
to  the  Mediterranean  route  to  Indisi, 
which  in  former  days  inToIved  usually 
the  land  journey  from  Antioch  or 
thereabouts  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and 
still  in  vogue,  though  any  land  journey 
may  now  be  entirely  dispensed  wiUv 
thanks  to  M.  Leanej^s. 

1612.— "Hi*  Catholic  Maieaty  the  King 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  II.  of  Portugal^ 
onr  Kinp  and  l>ird,  having  appointed  I>oro 
Hicronymo  do  A'/x>vcdo  to  succeed  Ruy 
Louren(,o  de  Tavira  ...  in  January  1*>12 
ordered  that  a  courier  should  ))e  despatched 
oyerland  {p^n-  terra)  to  this  (k>vemmenttO 
carry  thene  orders  and  he,  arriving  at  Ormuz 
at  the  end  of  May  following.  .  .  .'  — Bccarro, 
Decada,  p.  7. 

1«29.— "Tho  news  of  his  Exploit!  and 
Death  being  brought  together  to  King 
Philip  the  Fourth,  ho  writ  with  his  own 
hand  as  follows.  Coruiidn-in>j  f/c-  (ico  Pinks 
that  were Jiltina  for  India  may  br  gone  without 
fia  dOBQuiU  qf  mi  CSpHttm  /or  Uu  Heath 
Xunno  AlrareE  Botello,  an  EicprmthaU  im- 
m>(i;at-  hi  fie.  t^itt  by  Land  with  advioe." — 
Paria  y  <Soi(ja  (iStevens),  iii.  373. 

187S.  —  **  fVeneh  and  Dntdi  Jewellers 

cominp  overland  .  .  .  have  made  po«»d 
l*urtha.->o  hy  luiying  .Ii  woN  here,  and  carry- 
tlioiu  to  Europe  to  Cut  and  Set,  and 
returning  thencesell  them  here  to  the 
Ombrahfl  (see  OKBAH),  among  whom  were 
Mon.>»iour  Tavernier.  .  .  .  "—  Fnjfr,  89. 

1675.  — "Our  \AAt  to  you  was  dated  tho 
17th  August  post^  overland,  traniwripts  of 
which  we  herewith  send  you." — Ijeittr 
Court  to  Ft.  St.  Geo.    In  Jfoteg  ofirf  Exts.  No. 

i.  p.  5. 

1676.  — "  Docket  Copy  of  the  Company** 
General  Ovtriaad. 

"  '  Our  Agent  and  Oouneel  Fort  St. 

George. 

•         •         •         •  • 

"  'The  foreeoing  is  copy  of  our  letter  of 
28th  June  overlaid  which  we  sent  by  three 
several  oonveyancee  for  Aleppo."*— >/Mtf. 
p.  12. 

1681. —  "Hiat  an  endeavors  would  be 

used  til  prevent  my  goinp  home  the  way  I 
intended,  by  Persui,  and  so  overland.  — 
Htdgta,  DiOry,  Aug.  19 ;  [Hak.  800.  i.  l&r»]. 

c.  Ti86.~"Tho-te  Oentlcmen'**  Friendx  in 
tho  Couunittee  of  the  ("onifwiny  in  Enghitid, 
ac<iuainted  them  by  Letters  over  Laild,  of 
the  Danger  they  were  in,  and  gave  them 
Warning  to  be  on  their  gUMd.** — A. 
Uamilton,  i.  19«".  :         1744.  i.  19.''.]. 

1737.— "Though  so  far  ajxart  that  we  am 
only  receive  letters  from  Europe  once  a 
year,  while  it  takes  18  months  to  get  an 
answer,  we  Europeans  get  news  almost 
every  year  over  land  by  Constantinople, 
through  Arabia  or  Persia.  ...  A  few  day» 
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affo  wtt  received  the  news  uf  the  I'eaco  in 
Kumw ;  of  the  death  of  IVinco  Kiigonu  ; 
of  tiM  BUUrram  of  the  P.  of  Wales  with 
the  PrineeM  Saze-Gotha.  .  .  ."—Letter 
of  the  0>i-m.  MUtionaru  Snrt"r.'".<,  from 
Madras,  Feb.  16.  In  Jit'otices  of  Madnu, 
mid(hMtU»t,k0.  1858»  p.  ISO. 

1768.—"  We  have  received  Overland  the 
Mini  of  the  taking  of  Havnnnoh  and  the 
8p*&i!>h  Fleet,  AS  well  a.i  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  in  I'ortugall.  We  must  stirely 
make  an  advnntof^eoiu  Peace,  however  I'm 
no  Politician."  L$Utri^JammRe$meU, 
June  1,  fr.  .Minlni.*^. 

1774.  — "  Marchands  h  Benpale  en- 
voyferent  un  Vni'*soau  a  Suts  en  1772,  nmi-* 
il  fut  endoromagd  dans  le  Golfe  de  Bengale, 
et  oblige  de  retouiner ;  en  1773  le  Sr. 
//V»^om  entreprit  encore  co  voyage,  r^uasit 
cetto  fois,  et  fut  ainsn  le  premier  Anglois 
•  l<ii  cut  conduit  un  vnisseau  h,  .Sr'»ji.  .  .  . 
On  s'est  d6jk  aervi  pliuiieurs  foia  de  cctto 
route  oomme  d'un  chemin  de  poate ;  car  le 
Gouvemement  dos  Indes  envoye  actuelle- 
ment  dnns  des  cas  d'im{x>rtance  ses  Couriers 
\KiT  Sii.'.i  en  Anjirleterre,  ot  pent  i>re*|u'avoir 
plutot  ru)HJUsu  (le  Loudrr/i  quo  leura  lettrea 
ne  peuvent  vcnir  cn  Kuro{io  par  le  Chemin 
ordinaire  du  tour  du  Cap  de  bonne  e^mr- 
anoe.**— JWeAtfAr,  Voyagr,  ii.  10. 

1776.-"  We  had  advioei  lonir  ago  from 

England,  a.''  late  a.*?  the  end  of  May,  by  way 
of  Sue/,.  This  is  a  new  Koute  o{»ened  by 
(Jdvr.  Hustings,  and  the  Letters  wdii  h  li'ft 
ManMjilles  the  3rd  ,)une  arrived  here  the 
20th  Au^t.  Thi.<4,  yonll  allow,  ie  a  ready 
communication  with  Europe,  and  may  be 
kept  open  at  all  times,  if  we  chu.<ie  to  take  a 
.ittle  pttins."  .'/.V.  I.>ti-r  j'tntu  Jtvnea  Rni- 
neN^  Oct.  16,  "  from  Islamabad,  capital  of 
Chittigonf." 

1781.  —  "On  Monday  Inst  wns  Marriod  Mr. 
Cieorge  Greenley  to  Mn*.  Anne  BjirriuK'ton, 

relict  of  the  late  Capt.  William  B  ,  w  lm 

unfortunately  perished  on  the  Deeart,  in  the 
attack  that  was  made  on  the  Oarravan  of 
Bengal  Goods  under  his  suid  the  other 
Gentlemen 'a  care  between  Suez  and  Grand 
Cidn."— India  GatdU,  March  7. 

1782.  — "When  yon  l.«ft  Enpland  with  an 
intention  to  {lass  overland  and  In-  the  route 
of  the  Kod  Sea  into  India,  did  vou  not  know 
that  no  subject  of  thoM)  kingdonv^  can  law- 
fnllj  reside  in  India  .  .  .  without  the 
permission  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants?  .  .  ."—Pricf,  Tnuu,  i.  130. 

1783.  — " .  .  .  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  a 
sentleman  whose  meens  of  intelligence  were 
nown  to  be  both  extensive  and  expeditions, 

poblicly  declared,  from  motives  the  most 
txjnovolent,  that  ho  had  ^u.'*t  received  over- 
land from  England  certam  information  that 
Great  Britain  had  finally  ooncluded  a  peace 
with  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe." 
— MnHru't  Xarratit-f,  317. 

1786.— "The  packet  that  was  coming  to 
us  ofwluid,  and  that  left  England  in  July, 

was  ctit  off  by  the  wild  Arabs  between 
Aleppo  and  Etessora."  —  Lord  Vurnioallis, 
Bee.  28,  in  Cbrrapomleafv,  Ito.,  1. 247. 


1793.— "  Ext.  of  a  lefetor  from  Fte)iiaiiia.ee» 

dated  7th  Juno. 

'  The  dis]»;it(  h  by  way  of  Suez  has  put  us 
ail  in  a  commotion.'  — Bombay  Courier, 
Juneau. 

18a3.— "From  the  Governor  General  ta 
the  Secret  Committee,  dated  iMth  Deer. 
1802.  Reed.  Overland,  9th  May  ISOS.*— 
MakraUa  11  or /'a/wre  (Furlianentaiy). 

OVIDOBB,  8  OuvidoTf  i.e, 

'auditor,'  an  official  con.«taTitly  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  Portugne.se 
India.  But  the  t«rm  is  ahiu  applied 
in  un  Eugliah  quotati(m  below  to 
certain  Burmese  otticials,  an  applica- 
tion which  niiust  have  been  aaopt«id 
from  the  Portugaese.  It  is  in  tliis 
case  proljably  tlic  tran.slation  of  a 
Burmese  desitniation,  perha^  of 
NMm^Uf  *  Royal  Ear,'  which  is 
the  title  of  certain  Oonrt  oiBcera. 

1:,00.— "Tho  Captain-Major  (at  .Melinde) 
sent  on  board  all  the  ships  to  beg  that  no 
one  when  ashore  would  in  any  way  mis- 

liehave  or  iinnlucc  a  scandal  ;  any  such 
offence  wuuid  he  severely  punished.  And 
he  ordered  the  mariners  of  tho  ships  U% 
laud,  and  bis  own  Provost  of  the  force, 
with  an  OuTUtar  that  he  had  on  board,  that 
they  might  keep  an  oyo  on  <>nr  people  to 
prevent  mischief." — t'orrm,  i.  lOD. 

1507.  —  "  And  the  Viceroy  ordered  tho 
Ouvidor  General  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  this 
matter,  on  which  the  truth  nime  out  clearly 
that  the  Holy  Apotio  iSjmctiapo)  slio\v..'<i 
himself  to  tho  Moors  when  they  were  tigbtiug: 
with  our  people,  and  of  this  ho  sent  word  to 
the  King,  teUiug  him  that  such  martyrs  wore 
the  men  who  were  swrving  in  these  pi\rt» 
that  our  Lord  took  thought  of  them  and 
sent  them  a  Helper  from  Uoaveu." — JOid, 

i.  n7. 

1698,— (At  Syriam)  "Ovidores  (Persona 
appointed  to  Uike  notice  of  all  pas.sage.s  in 
the  Itundaif  (office  of  administration)  and 
advise  them  to  Ava.  .  .  .  Three  Ovidorea 
that  always  attend  the  Rwndaif,  and  are 
sent  to  the  King,  ujKjn  errands,  as  occasion 
obligoH." — FletUnxxl's  OUiru,  iu  JJoirvmp/r^ 
Or.lRep.  i.  8BS,  800. 

[OWL,  s.  Hind,  rtu/,  *any  great 
caumity,  as  a  plague,  cholera,'  &c. 

[1787.— "At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the 

country  is  cjilled  Teriani  (see  TERAI)  .  .  . 
and  jMJople  in  their  i>.'Vv«uige  catch  a  diwjrder, 
called  jn  tho  laii^'uago  of  that  country 
aul,  which  is  a  putrid  fever,  and  of  which 
the  generality  of  peraom  who  are  attacked 
with  it  die  in  a  few  daya.  .  .  ,"^AtiaL  Ret, 

ii.  307. 

1816. — .  .  raftn  brings  alone  with  it 

the  l»>cal  malady  called  the  Owl.  so  nuu  h 
dreaded  in  the  woods  and  ralloys  of  Nepaul." 
'-Arintk  Jomrmai,  ii.  406. 
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1858.—"  I  have  known  European  officers, 
who  were  never  conscious  of  having  dnink 
«ither  of  the  waters  above  deacribed,  take 
the  fever  (owl)  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
Tmm."— iSteMotH  Jwne^  m  Oiutt,  ti.  108.] 


P 

PADDY,  s.  Kice  in  the  huak  ;  but 
the  winrd  is  also,  at  least  in  eonmositionf 

applied  to  growing  rice.  Tne  word 
appears  to  have  iu  some  measui'e,  a 
double  origin. 

There  is  a  word  hatty  (see  BATTA) 
u.oed  l)v  .some  writers  on  the  west 
coast  of  Indiii,  which  ha^  probably 
bdped  to  propagate  our  uses  of  foddy. 
This  .seems  to  hf  tlic  ( 'anare.sf  htttn  or 
bhatta,  'rice  in  the  huiik,'  which  is 
also  found  in  Mahr.  as  hhdt  with  the 
.s.inif  MiisL',  a  word  .ipiiii  wliich  in 
Hind.  IS  a]>plied  to  '{M»()kfil  riit*.'  Tlie 
last  me^iuing  is  that  of  ISkt.  Uiakidy 
which  is  perhaps  the  original  of  all 
these  forms. 

But  iu  Malay  ixidl  [according  to 
Mr.  Skeat,  usually  iirononnced  fH\d{\ 
Javnn.  jx'in^  is  '  ri. in  tlie  straw. 
And  the  dirt-ct  jwrenLipe  of  the  word 
in  India  is  thus  aj^iiarentlv  due  to  the 
Archii>elago;  arising  probably  out  of 
the  uld  iiuportanee  of  the  exjinrt  trade 
of  rice  from  Java  (see  Uc^*^  Java^  L 
239-240,  and  OrmefurePg  Hut.  iii. 
and  Descnvt.  I>ift.,  .'^ftS).  Crawfurd, 
(Jnunt.  Iml.  Arch.,  iv.  187)  .seems  to 
tltiuk  that  the  Mulayo-Javauese  word 
may  have  come  from  India  with  the 
Pbrtasnesc.  But  thif*  i.s  im[K>s8il»le, 
for  as  ne  himself  luis  ahowu  {JJesc.  Dict.^ 
uaV  the  word  ptfti,  more  or  less 
modified,  exist.s  in  all  the  chief  tongues 
of  the  Ar(  liij>elago,  and  even  in 
Madagajscar,  the  connection  of  which 
last  with  the  Malay  regions  certainly 
was  loii^  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Port  ugucsi'. 

lf>80.— "  Cortiiino  Wonius  of  the  naturall 
language  of  Jaua  .  .  .  Pares,  ryce  in  the 
hui^eT^— ^  F.  J)mtt'»  Vom,  in  UakL 
It.  348. 

ir»98.  — "There  are  also  divers  other  kind.** 
of  Kioe,  of  a  leme  price,  aad  slighter  than 
the  other  Rvce,  and  is  called  Bane  .  .  ."— 

J.;„s.-},o(r„,  to  ;  [Hak.  St^-.  i.  24«]. 

1600. — "In  the  fields  is  such  a  (piantity 
of  rioe,  which  they  call  bate,  that  it  (fives 
its  name  to  the  kii^doin  of  Cklou,  whioh  is 


called  on  that  seeovnt  gafaoafaK.**— Iwwia, 

Vlda  do  Padf  F.  Xacier,  121. 

1615.—**.  .  .  orvaM  quoque  aeri  feraces 
quam  BatOB  {noohe  dfonni'*— Jerries  Th*' 

sauntf,  i.  461. 

1673.— "The  Ground  Instween  this  .ind 
the  great  Breach  is  well  iiloughed,  and 
bean  good  BattJ."— /Vyer,  67,  see  alw>  12&. 
Bot  in  the  Index  he  hMTaddy. 

17!*S.  — "The  paddie  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  rice,  whilst  in  the  husk,  doen 
not  grow  ...  in  compact  ears,  but  like  oali| 
in  Ifxwc  sjtike<<."-  Sdi f^irinnf,  tr.  i. 

1837.  —  "  Parrots  brought  900,000  loadn 
of  hill-paddy  dailv,  from  the  manhe^i  of 
CbaDdftta,— mice  huskiiig  the  hill-paddy, 
without  breaking  it,  converted  H  into  riee." 
—  Tiiruonr't  M<th<iw(in*o,  '22. 

1871.— "In  Ireland  Paddy  makes  riots, 
in  Bengal  raiyats  make  paddy ;  and  in  this 
lie.H  the  difference  between  the  paddy  of 
green  Bengal,  and  the  Paddy  of  theKmmild 
\f<\c." —(tonnda  Simttnta,  iL  25. 

1878.— "II  est  dtabU  im  droit  sur  les  riz 
et  ItiM  jMiddys  oxrHirt^debi  Oolaiiiekesoei^ 

jxiur  le  ('ainlHxl^o  juir  l.i  voie  dtt  floiive* 

(JvHi'riir      Sttiijon,  .Sept.  20. 

PADDY-BIRD,  s.  The  name 
conununly  given  by  EurojH-ana  to 
certain  baser  .s]ieeies  of  the  fomily 
I  Arth  iihif  or  Hc'n»n.s,  which  are  common 
in  the  rice-tields,  close  in  the  wake 
t»f  grazing  cattle.  Jerdon  gives  it  as 
the  Euroirean's  name  for  the  ArdmUt 
Iriicoptrra^  l^xld.iert,  andh(f  Inujld 
('blind  herou')of  the  Hindus,  a  bird 
which  is  more  or  le«  edioured.  But 
in  Bengal,  if  we  an-  not  mi.staken,  it  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  pure 
white  bird— .tfmMtat  ofto.  !L,  or 
Ardm  Torra^  Buch.  Ham.}ana  Herodia* 
r(/retto{dejt,  Temminck,  or  .^nfea  jwtai, 
Buch.  Hum. 

1727.— "They  have  also  Store  of  wOd 
Kow  I  ;  1  lit  who  have  n  Mind  to  eat  thSBB 
miLMt  !iii(x*t  them.  hlnmingoes  are  large 
end  good  Meat.    The  Paddy-bird  is  also 

f:n(>d  in  their  season."— it.  UamHUmy  i.  161 ; 
e<l.  1744,  i.  162-3). 

1868.— "The  most  com n ion  bird  (in  For- 
mosa) was  undoubtedly  the  Padi  bird,  a 
speeieeof  heron  {ArdfafiraBinoaedet)^  which 
was  constantly  tlyin^  acrtMHt  the  piwlit  or 
riou- fields."  —  Coilnt{ftcood,  JUmMa  ^  a 
JfatmruUtl,  U, 

PADDY-FIELD,  a  A  rice-field, 
genendly  in  its  flooded  state. 

1759.  —  "Tliey  marched  onward  in  the 
plain  towards  Preston's  force,  who,  .seeina 
them  eomiiiff,  halted  on  the  other  ^ido  <x 
a  long  morass  formed  by  paddy-AaldS*"— 
On*.'-,  ed.  1803,  ili.  480. 

1800.— "There  in  not  a  xinele  paddy-field 
in  the  whole  ooonty,  but  fMoty  oottoa 
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jpronBd  (Me  BBOUS)  swatoni,  which  in  thia 
w«t  WMther  are  delightftU.' —  fKe/ZtJi^lm  to 

Alunro,  in  I>'*ixit'  }ifs^  July  3. 

1809. — "The  whole  country  wan  in  high 
^enltivfttioii,  oaoMqaeatly  the  mtddj-flelda 
wore  noariy  impe— ble." — Li,  vaUmtia, 

i.  m 

PADBE,  H.  A  luie.st,  clergyman, 
or  minister,  of  the  Cnrifitian  Keligion  ; 
when  applied  by  natiTea  to  their  own 
jiriests,  as  it  sonietinie.M  is  when  they 
£{>eak  to  Europmns,  tliis  is  only  l»y 
way  of  accommodation,  a.s  'church'  is 
Also  sometinies  so  used  by  them. 

Thi!  word  has  Ix  i-n  taken  up  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  was  of  course 
«p|ftlied  originally  to  Roman  Catholic 
pnests  only.  But  even  in  that  re.snect 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  its  Inaian 
vm  among  the  Portuguese.  For  P. 
•della  Valle  (see  l)elow)  notices  it  as  a 
singularity  of  their  practice  at  Goa 
that  they  gave  the  title  of  Padre  to 
.fleenlar  priests,  whereas  in  Italy  this 
vrm  reserved  to  the  rtligiod  or  regulars. 
In  Portu^  itself,  as  Bluteau's  ex- 
planation shows,  the  use  is,  or  was 
formerly,  the  siime  as  in  lUuy ;  but,  I 
■as  the  first  ecclesiastics  wlio  wiMit  to 
India  were  monks,  the  name  apparently 
hecame  general  among  the  IV^rtngnese 
there  for  all  priests. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
vitality  of  words  that  this  one  which 
had  thus  already  in  the  16th  century 
in  India  a  kind  of  abnormally  wide 
appliciition,  hius  now  in  that  country 
4  still  wider,  embracing  all  ('hristian 
ministers.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  at  Madnus  early  in 
the  I8th  centnry.  A  bishop  is  known 
-as  Lqrd  (see  LAT)  imdie.  See  LAT 

According  to  Leiand  the  word  is 
used  in  China  in  the  form  fOrU-U. 

1541. — "Chegando  &  Tortii  da  Igreja,  o 
Mhiitfo  a  reoeoer  oito  PadXM." — riMto^ 
«h.  bdz.  (aee  Cogany  p.  85). 

1684.—"  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  we 
found  there  two  Padrsi»  the  one  ao  Englixh- 
maii,  and  the  other  a  Flemmlng.**— in 
iraU.  iL  881. 

**.  .  .  had  it  not  pleased  God  to 
pat  it  into  the  minds  of  the  archbtshuu  and 
other  two  Padres  of  Jesuits  of  8.  Paul's 
OoUedge  to  stand  our  friends,  we  might 
have  rotted  in  vtkmL"-^l(€it^mie,  mi. 

ii.  880. 

o.  1590. — *•  Learned  monks  also  come  from 
Europe,  who  l»y  tlio  nainL'  uf  PAdre. 
"Thej  have  an  infallible  head  called  J'dpd, 
He  ean  ebaoge  anj  tMificnB  ordinanesa  ss 


he  may  think  advisable,  and  kings  have 
to  submit  to  his  authority."— ijoddow I,  in 
Bloehmann's  .\\n,  i.  1S2. 

o.  1006b— "£t  ut  adesso  Patree  com  peri- 
unt,  minor  exelsast  Padx^i,  Fadrigi,  id 
est  Domine   Platsr,  Christumm  snn."— 

Jarrief  m.  155. 

1814.— **The  Fadrsa  make  a  drareh  of 

one  of  their  Chaml^rs,  where  they  ray 
Masse  twice  a  day." — II'.  \VkiUingU»tf  in 
I'urrhtu,  i.  486. 

1616. — "So  seeing  Master  Terry  whom  1 
brought  with  me,  he  (the  King)  called  to 
him,  I'adre  you.  ;iro  very  welcome,  and  this 
house  is  yours."— T,  Jioe,  in  Vurduu. 
i.  664;  [Bbk.  Soo. «.  885]. 

1623.-  "I  Purtoehesi  chiainano  anchc  i 
preti  flocolari  naui,  come  noi  i  religiuei 
.  .  ."-/>.  data  VMe,  iL  686;  [HUcBoe. 
i.  142]. 

1665.— "  They  (Hindu  Jogiif)  are  imperti- 
nent enoiij^h  to  compare  themwives  with 
our  Religious  Men  they  meet  with  in  the 
Indies.    I  have  often  teken  pleaeara  to 

catch  them,  using  mtich  ceremony  with 
them,  and  giving  them  prcat  rcs}>ect ;  but 
I  *oon  heard  them  say  to  one  rumtlior,  This 
Fran ff II is  knows  who  we  are,  he  hath  been  a 
great  while  in  the  Jndifs,  he  knows  that  we 
are  the  Padrys  of  the  Indtans.  A  ftne  oom- 
parison,  said  I,  within  myself,  made  hy  an 
I  inipcrliiieiit  and  idolatrous  rabble  of  Men!** 
—Beniur,  E.T.  104  ;  [od.  CoMtable^  823], 

1676.— "The  PadM  (or  Miniiter)  oom- 

plains  to  me  that  he  hath  not  that  res{>ect 
and  place  of  preference  at  Table  and  else- 
where that  in  duo  unto  him.  ...  At  hU 
request  1  oromiied  to  move  it  at  ye  next 
meeting  of  ye  CoanoelL  What  this  HtUe 
tSparke  may  enkindle,  cHixxiinlly  should  it 
break  «)nt  in  ye  l\ilpit,  I  cannot  foresee 
further  than  the  inflaming  of  ye  dyniny 
Koomc  w*"''  sometimes  is  made  almost  in- 
tollerable  hot  upon  other  Aeol*"."  —  Mr, 
I'urile's  jjituy  «u  Mtldklafotawtf  MB.  ia 
India  Ofhce. 

1676. — "And  whiles  the  French  have  no 
settlement  near  hsad.  the  keeping  French 
Fadxys  here  inatesd  or  Partoguo<<o.«,  defttroys 
the  encroaching  growth  of  the  I'ortn^^Mll  in- 
terest, who  u.<ied  to  entail  l*ortugalii>iu  as 
well  as  Christianity  on  all  their  converts." 
—MadroM  Cotuiu.,  Feb.  28,  in  Jfalet  a$ui 
Exit.  i.  p.  46. 

1880.—  ".  .  .  where  as  at  the  !>»  .'\tion 
of  a  New  Church  by  the  French  Padrve  and 
Portugez  in  1675  guns  had  been  fired  from 
the  Fort  in  honour  thereof,  neither  Padxy 
nor  Portngez  appeared  at  the  Dedication 
of  our  Cliurch,  nor  an  much  ns  t^ave  the 
Governor  a  visit  afterwards  to  give  him  joy 
ofit."— iMi.Oet.28.  No.  m.  p.  87. 

c.  1692.  —  "  But  their  greatest  set  of 
tyranny  (at  Goa)  is  this.  If  a  subject  uf 
thetie  mislielisvsfS  disii^  Isaving  youns  chil* 
dren,  and  no  giowii>np  son,  the  ohildren 
are  eonsidered  ivards  of  fhe  State.  They 
take  them  to  their  places  of  worship,  their 
churches  .  .  .  and  the  padris,  that  is  to 
say  the  prlssts»  iastniet  &•  ehUdrsn  in  ths 
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Christian  rvli^un,  and  bring  thuni  up  in 
their  own  faith,  whether  the  child  be  a 
Mmwilfnan  taiyii  or  *  Hindd  brdJman."— 
KM^  JCI4K,  in  KtHet,  846. 

1711.  "The  Danish  Padre  Bartholomew 
ZiegenUilgh,  roquosts  Icfkvu  to  go  to  Europe 
in  the  Hr«t  ship,  and  in  cuiusiduratioil  that 
he  is  head  of  a  Protestant  Hissioo,  espoused 
by  the  Rifi^ht  Reverend  the  Lord  ArchVishop 
of  ( 'anterUury  ...  wo  havo  presuined  to 
grant  him  bijt  passage." — In  Whiter,  xx,  177. 

1726.— "May  14.   Mr.  Leeke  went  with 

me  to  St.  Th(Mii:is's  Mr  iint.  .  .  .  We  con- 
vt3r>cd  with  un  old  Padre  from  Silesia,  who 
had  beOQ  27  years  in  India.  .  .  ." — Diary  of 
the  Mutionary  ikktUtze  (in  Si4ice$  ofMatuvu, 
fte.,  1858),  p.'  14. 

,,  "  .May  17.  Tlii^'  miiii-ter  of  the 
King  of  Pegu  called  on  mo.  Fruiu  him  1 
leaned,  through  an  interpreter,  that  Chris- 
tius  of  all  nations  and  profosnions  have 
perfect  freedom  at  Pef^i ;  that  even  in  the 
('apiU'il  twi)  Frc-mh,  two  Anueiiian,  and 
two  Portuguetw  Patxes,  have  their  churches. 

•  •  /6tl(i  P«  15a 

1^03.  —  "  L.rd  T.;iko  wa-*  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  Begum  s  loyalty,  and  being 
a  little  elevated  by  the  wine  ...  he  gal- 
lantly advanoed,  amid  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
her  attendants,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
UsmkI  her.  .  .  .  Receiving  oi»irt<  t>usly  the 
proffered  attention,  nhe  turned  cjilmiv  round 
to  her  a.st<^)ninhed  attendant-^ — '  It  is,'  saiti 
sheu  '  the  salute  of  a  pftdn  (or  priest)  to  his 
daughter/ ''-SHaii^VJril.  jrm.  i.  m 

1809.— "Tlio  Padre,  who  i?*  a  half  oast 
Portuguese,  infunued  me  that  he  had  three 
distrieto  under  him."— lit.  VaUmtia,  i.  829. 

18:i0.  — "Two  fat  naked  Bmhmins,  Iw- 
daubed  with  fuiint,  had  l>cen  iin]M)rtuning 
me  for  money  .  .  .  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  imitm."—Mem.  of  Vol.  Mwh- 

187H.— "There  is  Padre  Blunt  for  ex- 
ample,—  we  always  call  them  PadZM  in 
Incua,  yon  know, — makes  a  point  of  never 

going  beyond  ten  niinutc^,  at  anv  rate 
during   the  hot  weather."-  r/i-*-  hilanma, 

eh.  xlnL 

PADSHAW.PODSHAW.  s.  l\.s. 
—Hind,  paduhdh  (Pere.  jnid,  pat 
' tlirf)nt*,' .s/i<//i,  'prince'),  an  fnijwror  ; 
the  CJreat  Mogol  (q.v.)  ;  a  kiii^'. 

[i:>rKj.  — "Patxiah."  See  under  POOEUB. 

[1612.  —  "  He  acknowledges  no  Paden- 
ahawe  or  King  in  t'hri-itendom  but  the 
Portugalw'  King.'"— /MHivr*,  LftiTt,  i.  175.] 

c.  1830.  —**.  .  .  nmnd  all  the  roomo  were 
jil.'ii.  'l  t.H  if<'  Mim>e>i,  ('haun«,  .Sultan^,  and 
flerltegs,  aljove  threescore;  who  like  .•'o 
ly  inanimate  Statues  sat  crottse-leggM 

•  .  .  their  liackfl  to  the  wall,  their  eyes  to  a 
constant  object ;  not  daring  to  fipeak  to  one 
another,  snee/e,  enugh,  s|>ct,  or  the  like,  it 
being  held  iu  the  Potshaw's  ]>re.scQce  a  sinue 
of  too  great  presumption."-- ^Vr  T,  Uffbai, 
ed.  1636,  p.  169.  At  p.  171  of  the  same  we 


them  wifhooi 
and  Title  of 


have  Potshaugh ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1677,. 
in  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Hindustan,  we  have  "King,  Patdiaw."' 
And  again:  **U  Om  Sii«  at  Agis?  .  .  . 
PunshAtr  AarmulMt"  [Paiitkah  Agr^ mem. 
hai  />— 99-100. 

1673.— "They  took  upon 
controul  the  Regal  Digni^ 
Pedeshaw."— /Vyfr,  166. 

1727. — "Aoreng-ieb,  who  is  now 
Pantalutw,  or  Emperor,  by  the  Army,  not- 
wtthatanding  his  Father  wae  then  ahve.**— 
A.  EamUkm,  1 175,  [ed.  1744]. 

PAOAB,  8. 

a.  Tliia  word,  the  Malay  for  a  *  fence,, 
enclosure,'  orcurs  in  the  sense  of 
'  factory '  in  the  following  passage  : 

1702.— "Some  other  out-pagara  or  Fao- 
tories,  depending  npon  the  Factory  of  Ben* 
ooolen. "—CAar<<ri  o/tke  E.I.  Co.  p.  824. 

In  5tome  de^e  aiialogouB  to  this 
use  is  the  application,  common  amon^ 
Hin(lu.stani-8peaking  natives,  of  tht* 
Hind. — Arab,  word  i/tdta,  'a  fence, 
enclosure,'  in  the  sense  of  Presidency: 
llombny  ht  [lv7]  ihdtn,  Jiangdl  kl  [ht] 
UidtOf  a  sen^  not  ^iveu  in  Shakespear 
or  Forties ;  [it  is  given  in  Fallon  and 
Platts.  Mr.  Skeat  pointo  out  that  the 
Malay  word  is  jxfoar,  *a  fence^'  but 
tliat  it  i.s  not  used,  in  the  sense  of  a 
'  factory '  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In 
the  followiTig  passage  it  seems  to  mean 
'factory  stork* : 

[lt)l;'>.  — "  The  King  says  that  at  her  arrival 
I  he  will  send  them  their  hou.^e  and  pagaXT 

uiKin  nifts  to  them."— Foster,  Letfrrji,  hi.  1.^1.] 

i  b.  {poijar).  This  word  is  iu  seuerol 
use  in  the  li/)ml>ay  domestic  dialect  for 
wages  Malir.  poadr.  It  is  oltvioiisly 
the  Port,  verb  pagar,  'to  pay,'  used  a» 
a  subijlantive. 

ri875.— " ...  the  heaTy-browed  fultana 

of  -<iiiie  (langotic  st.ation.  whose  stem  k»ok 
[  all  al  ly  iittcrrogateji  the  amount  of  your 
Ml '  iitldy  jf§fgtat."—WUiomt  Abode  4^  Aimr,^ 
46.J 

PAGODA,  s.  Tliis  ohsoure  and 
rtMiiarkalile  word  is  used  iu  three 
ditterent  senses. 

a.  An  idol  temple ;  and  also  specifi- 
cally, in  China,  a  particular  form  of 
religi<jUH  editii  e,  of  which  the  famouS' 
"Porcelain  tower"  of  Nanking,  now 
(le.stroyed,  may  be  recalled  as  typical. 
In  the'  17th  century  wo.  find  the  woni 
sometimes  misapplied  to  places  of 
Kahonunedan  worship,  as  hj  Furia-y- 
Sousa,  who  speaks  of  the  **Hg9^  of 
Mecca." 
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b.  All  idul. 

C.  A  coin  long  current  in  S.  India. 
The  coins  so  CftUed  were  1x)th  gold  and 
silver,  V)ut  generally  gold.  The  gold 
ytgoda  was  the  vardha  or  hun  of  the 
naUves  (see  HOOV) ;  the  former  name 
(fr,  Skt  for  *  boar*)  being  taken  from 
the  Boar  avatar  of  Vishnu,  which  was 
figured  on  a  variety  of  ancient  coins  of 
tlie  South  ;  and  the  latter  signifying 
'gold,'  nil  <l<>ul)t  identical  with  sond, 
and  au  instance  of  the  exchange  of  A 
and  B.  (See  also  PABDAO.) 

A(COunt-s  at  Madras  down  to  1818 
were  kept  in  vayodas,  fananiA,  and  kds 
(aeeCASH);  8«da=l  fanam^  42  fanamg 
«*1  pagoda.  In  the  year  named  the 
rupee  was  made  the  standard  coin.* 
Tlie  pagoda  waa  then  reckoned  as 
ei{uivalent  to  3^  rupees. 

In  the  suggestions  of  etymologies 
for  this  vfotdt  the  first  and  most 
prominent  meaning  alone  baa  almost 
always  l>een  regarded,  and  doubtkvss 
justly  ;  for  the  other  uses  are  de- 
duceahle  from  it.  Such  suggestions 
have  been  many. 

Thus  Cliincst'  orifjins  liave  lieen 
propounded  in  more  than  one  form  ; 
«.jr.  Paa-fah^  'precious  ]>ile,*  and  Poft- 
Jcuh-Vah  (*  white-l)ones-pile  '),t  Any- 
thing can  he  made  out  of  Chinese 
monosyllables  in  the  way  of  etymology  ; 
t  hough  no  douht  it  is  curious  that  the 
first  at  le;ist  of  these  phnusesis  actually 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  polygonal 
lowen  wbieb  in  China  foreigners  speci- 
ally mil  pagmhix.  Whether  it  be 
possible  that  this  phrase  may  Imve 
T)een  in  any  measure  formed  in 
imitation  of  pagoda,  ao  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  foreigners,  we  cannot 
say  (tliough  it  would  not  be  a  solitary 
example  of  sucb  borrowing  —  sea 
NEELAM) ;  but  we  can  sjiy  with  confi- 
dence that  it  is  impossible  pagoda 
ahonld  have  been  taken  from  the 
Chinese.  The  quotations  from  Corsjili 
and  Barl)OHa  sot  tliat  suggestion  at  rest. 

Another  derivation  is  given  (and 
adopte<i  l)y  so  learned  an  etymologist 
as  H.  Wedgwood)  from  the  Portuguese 
jM^do,  'a  pagan.'  It  is  possible  that 
thia  word  may  have  helpied  to  facili- 
tate the  Portuguese  adojitmu  of  pfujoda; 
it  is  not  posaiole  that  it  sliould  have 
given  rise  to  the  word.  A  third  theory 
makes  pagcda  a  tianspodtion  of  dft- 


*  Frimieu'B  Ut/td  TttbU$,  by  £.  Thouuw,  p.  IS. 


goba.  The  lat  ter  is  a  genuine  word, 
used  in  Ceylon,  but  known  in  Conti- 
nental Indiii,  since  the  extinction  of 
Buddhism,  only  in  the  most  rare  and 
j  e.\ceptional  way. 

;  A  fourth  suggestion  connects  it  with 
the  Skt.  hhngavat,  'holy,  divine^'  or 
Dhagamil,  applied  to  Durga  and  other 

I  goddesses  ;  and  a  fifth  makes  it  a 
corruption  <>f  tlie  Pers.  huthuhih, 
'  idol-temple ' ;  a  derivation  given 
ImjIow  by  Ovington.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  really  lies 
between  these  two. 

The  two  contributors  to  this  b<x)k  are 
somewliat  divided  on  this  subject : — 

(1)  Apiinst  tile  derivation  from 
bluiyacat,  'holy,'  or  the  Mahr.  form 
bkagavant,  is  the  objection  that  the 
word  jxKjDih  from  tlie  ejirliest  date  has 
the  final  e,  which  was  necessarily  pro- 
nounced. Nor  is  hhatjaxaut  a  iiame 
for  a  teiaide  in  any  langua^'e  f>f  India. 
On  the  other  hand  but-ka<ltili  is  a  phni.se 
which  the  Portuguese  would  constantly 
hear  from  the  Mahommedans  wiui 
whotn  they  chiefly  had  to  deal  on 
their  first  arrival  in  India.  This  is 
the  view  confidently  a.sserted  by  Rei« 
naud  {M^moirts  mr  Vlnde,  90X  and  is 
the  etymoloirv'  given  }iy  Littre. 

As  n^nirds  tlie  coins,  it  has  been 
supposed,  naturally  enough,  that  they 
were  called  pfttitufir,  becaust*  of  the 
ligure  of  a  temple  which  some  of  them 
bear ;  and  which  indeed  was  borne  by 
the  pagodas  of  the  Madras  Mint,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Thomas's  Primep,  jd. 
xlv.    But  in  fact  coins  with  this  im- 

Sress  were  first  struc  k  at  Ikkeri  at  a 
ate  afttr  tlie  word  paijodf  was  already 
in  use  among  the  Portuguese.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  bore  on  one  side  a  rwde 
representation  of  a  Hindu  deitv  (see 
e.g.  Krishiiaraja's  pagofla,  c.  1520),  and 
sometimes  two  such  images.  Some  of 
these  figures  are  specified  liy  Prinsep 
(Useful  TiihUs,  p.  41),  and  Varthema 
s|>eak8  of  them :  "  These  pardai  ,  »  . 
have  two  devib  stamped  upon  one  side  ' 
of  them,  and  certain  letters  on  the 
other"  (116-116).  Here  the  name 
may  have  been  appropriately  lakt-n 
from  hhwidvtit  (A.  B.). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie  urf^ed 
that  the  reseml»lance  l)etween  but- 
kadah  and  patjodt  is  hardly  close 
enough,  and  that  the  derivation  from 
bv^hoidah  does  not  easilv  account  for 
all  the  Qaes  of  the  word.  Indeed,  it 
seems  admitted  in  the  preceding  paia- 
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oraph  that  hhagavat  may  have  had  to 
do  with  tlie  origin  of  the  word  in  one 
of  its  meanings. 
Now  it  is  not  poanble  that  the  word 

in  all  ltd  applications  may  have  had 

its  nrif^ix  from  hJuigmxit,  or  some 
current  modification  of  that  word? 
We  see  from  Marco  Polo  that  fluch  a 
term  was  ciuTcnth'  known  to  foreign 
viaitors  of  S.  India  in  his  day — a  term 
almoet  identical  in  aonnd  with  pagoda^ 
and  bearing  in  his  statement  a  religious 
application,  though  not  to  a  temple.* 
We  thus  have  four  separate  applications 
of  the  word  pacautOy  or  pagoa/i,  nicked 
n\)  l)v  foreigners  on  the  slinn  s  oi  India 
from  the  13th  century  downwards,  viz. 
to  a  Hindu  etacnlatory  formula,  to  a 
place  of  Hindu  worship,  to  a  Hindu 
idol,  to  a  Hindu  coin  with  idols  repre- 
sented on  it.  Is  it  not  possible  that  att 
are  to  be  traced  to  hluujavat,  'sacred,' 
or  to  Bhfij<traf  and  Dhatjavati,  nsvA  a.s 
names  of  divinities — of  Buddha  in 
Bnddhiflt  times  or  places,  of  Krishna 
and  Durpi  in  Hrahminical  tiiii»  s  and 
places?  (uses  which  are  /act).  Uow 
common  was  the  use  of  Bhagavail  aa 
the  nanie  of  an  object  of  worship  in 
Malabar,  may  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
ample. Turning  tt>  Wilson's  work  on 
the  Mackenzie  M8S.,  we  find  in  the 
list  of  lo<al  MS.  t raf  fs  belonging  to 
Malabar,  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
WuipanUi  in  thia  way.  Thus  in  this 
section  of  the  book  we  have  at  ]).  xcvi. 
(vol.  ii.)  note  of  an  aca)unt  "of  a 
temple  of  Bhagavati " ;  at  p.  ciii. 
•* Temple  of  Mannadi  Bhafjavatt  god- 
dt"<'?  .  .  . " ;  at  ]).  riv,  "Teuiple  of 
M&upiUihu  Bluujavati  .  .  "Uemple 
of  Paddeparhave  BkagawH  .  . 
"Temple  of  the  goddess  Pannilyennar 
Kave  Bhagavati  .  .  . "  ;  "  Temple  of 
the  goddess  Patili  Bhagavati  .  .  ; 
"Temple  of  Bhagavati  p.  cvii., 

"  Account  of  the  goddess  Bhagai  ati  a\, 
&,c.  .  ,  p.  cviii.,  "Acc.  of  the 
goddess  Talanga  Bhagavati^*'  **Aoe.  d 


*  *'TIm  prayer  that  tkoy  ma  ddty  conatite  of 
thflaeworda:  '  l\unutar  FueenAf  PamtOat*  And 

this  they  r*iM»t  10-1  tlmfin.' -(Rk.  hi.  dk  IT.)  The 
wonl  iH  i»rint«Ml  In  HAtniiRio  jMuiiitca;  but  BO  One 
familiar  with  the  conKtj»nt  coiifiiHion  of  rand  t  in 
moflievnl  matiii!»rri|it  will  rfj«  ct  thla  correction  of 
M.  Paiithipr.  Hisiiop  Gaklwell  obMTvea  Uut  the 
won!  van  prolubly  W4jai«,  or  PoffarS,  the  Tamil 
form  of  /f/uiy<ii<afa,  "  Lonl "  ;  a  word  reitmatfld  In 
tht-ir  jacrwi  formula-  by  lliiifltm  of  all  aorta, 
i-<lH<  ialiy  Viiishuava  devoUt^.  The  wonls  jciven 
!)>  Marco  Polo,  if  written  "i'Btfodo.'  htgoda! 
Pfujoda  f"  would  Im  almOBfc  UHdiltillgnitlMlUe  fO 
•ound  from  I'acauta. 


the  goddess  Vallur  BhaomnH.'*  The 
term  Ehagavati  set'ins  tnu.s  to  have 
been  Toy  commonly  attached  to 
objects  of  worship  in  Malabar  tonples- 

(see  also  Fra  Paotino^  p.  79  and  p.  57, 
quoted  under  c.  below).  And  it  is 
very  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  a 
pajK'r  n  ' Oooig  Superstitions,"  Mr. 
Kittel  notices  parentheticjill  y  that 
Bhadrii  Kali  (t.«.  Duiga)  is  "also 
called  Pog6di,  Panodij  a  tnXbhena  of 
Bagavati"  {Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  170)— an 
incidental  remark  that  .seems  to  bring 
us  very  near  the  possible  origin  oi 
pagodr.  It  is  most  probable  that  senna 
form  like  ihhjihU  or  jMijtHh  was  current 
in  the  moutlis  of  foreign  visitors  Ins- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  if  the  word  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  there  may  easily  liave  been 
some  confusion  in  their  ears  between 
Bagavati  and  but-kadah  which  shaped 
the  new  word.  It  is  no  sufficient  ob- 
lion  to  .sav  that  bhagavati  is  not  a 
term  a])])liea  by  the  natives  to  a 
tenij>le  ;  the  (picstion  is  ratlu  r  what 
misunderstanding  and  mispronuncia- 
tion by  foreigners  of  a  native  term 
may  proWbly  have  given  rise  to  the 
term  7-(H.  Y.) 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  has  kindlv  furnished  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : —  • 

"I  took  ^onie  ]Min=!  to  get  at  the 
oricin  of  the  word  when  at  Madras, 
ana  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that 
it  arose  from  the  term  used  generally 
for  the  object  of  their  worship,  viz., 
Bhdijtivut^  'god' ;  bhagavatif  'goudess.' 

"  Thus,  ttie  Hindu  tranple  with  ita 
lofty  (j^'jyurdm  or  pro]>ylon  at  once 
attract.s  attention,  and  a  stranger  en- 
quiring what  it  was,  would  be  told, 
'  t  he  house  or  place  of  Bhngavfit*  The 
village  divinity  throughout  the  Routh 
is  alway.s  a  form  of  Ihtrga^  oi\  ;us  she 
is  commonly  called,  simply  'iA  r/' (or 
IfAa^fltYij'ii, '  the  goddess ').  ...  In  like 
manner  a  figure  of  Durga  is  found  on 
most  of  the  gold  Hicvu  (i.^.  jtagoda 
coins)  ( iirn  nt  in  the  Paklian,  and  a 
foreigner  inquiring  what  such  a  coin 
wa.s  or  rather  what  was  the  form 
stamped  u]>on  it,  would  be  told  it  was 
'  the  goddess,'  t.«.,  it  was  *  Bhagamti.* " 

As  my  friend,  Pr.  Eurnell,  can  no 
longer  represent  his  own  view,  it  seems 
right  here  to  print  the  latest  remarks 
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ings  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  a  inmn  {dand 

noiir  this,  ca]le<l  Dinari,  the  Portutrtiese,  in 
orfler  to  huiiti  tho  city,  have  destruyed  uii 
ancient  tcmjilo  ctiiled  Pagode,  which  was 
built  with  marvoUous  art,  and  with  ancient 
fignfw  wrouebt  to  the  gnatest  perfection 
in  a  certain  black  stone,  acme  of  wbich  re- 
main Htandinfi^,  ruined  and  shattered,  became 
the.Mu  Portutjucso  care  nothing  about  tbom. 
If  1  can  come  by  one  of  those  shattered 
images  I  will  aend  it  to  your  Lordship,  that 
you  may  perceive  how  much  in  old  times 
sculpture  was  esteemed  in  every  part  of 
tho  world."  —  Ijcttor  of  Andr^  Cortali  to 
(JiHliatw  (I'-'Md/ici,  in  Riijtni.ti'i,  i.  f.  177. 

IMS.  — "And  with  this  tkct  he  anchored 
at  Coiiliio  («oo  QUILON)  and  landed  thore 
with  all  bill  people.  And  the  Governor 
(Martim  Afonso  de  Soiua)  went  thither 
bocauflo  of  information  ho  had  of  a  pagode 
which  wn-s  quite  near  in  tho  interior,  and 
irilich,  they  Naid,  conUiincd  much  treasure. 
.  .  .  And  the  jHKjplo  of  the  country  seeing 
that  the  Governor  wan  suing  to  the  pcgod*, 
they  sent  to  offer  him  50,000  pardaoi  not  t» 
go."— CVrrm,  iv.  826^. 


ot  liis  on  the  subiect  that  1  cau  find. 
Tliev  are  in  a  letter  from  Tu^jote, 
dated  March  10,  1880:  — 

"  I  think  I  overlooked  a  remark  of 
yours  regarding  my  observation  that 
the  e  in  Pagmb  waa  pronounced,  and 
that  this  wa.^  a  diflRculty  in  deriving 
it  from  BKagavat.  In  modern  Purlii- 
gueae  9i»nei  sounded,  but  yenes  show 
that  it  was  in  the  16th  ot  ntury.  Now, 
if  tlu're  is  a  tinal  vowel  in  Puyoiin,  it 
must  come  from  Bhagavati;  but  though 
the  goddess  is  and  was  worshiit])ed  to 
a  certain  extent  in  S.  India,  it  is  by 
Other  names  {Amnuij  &c.).  Gundert 
and  Kittel  give  'PogoU*  as  a  name  of 
a  Dniga  temple,  but  assuredly  thi.s  is 
no  corruption  of  BhagaveUi^  but  Fa- 
gwla !  Halayalam  and  Tamil  are  full 
of  such  adopted  words.  Bhagavati  is 
little  used,  and  the  goddess  is  too  in- 
signilicant  to  give  rise  to  pagoda  as  a 
general  name  ror  a  temple. 

"  Bhagavat  can  only  appear  in  the 
8.  Indian  languages  in  its  i^^^) 
nominative  form  tihagandn  (Tamil 
payuvdn).  As  such,  in  Tamil  and 
Malayfilam  it  equals  Vishnu  or  Siva, 
whicii  would  suit.  But  j^xtgodu  vmil 
be  got  out  of  bhagavdn;  and  if  we  look 
to  we  N.  Indian  forms,  hhagarant,  kc, 
there  is  the  diihculty  about  the  e,  to 
say  noUiing  about  the  nl 

The  use  of  the  word  by  Barbosa  at 
so  early  a  date  as  1516,  and  itii  ajt})!!- 
cation  to  a  particular  class  of  temples 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

a.— 

1516.— "There  fa  anofber  seet  of  people 

anumj^  tho  Indians  of  Malabar,  which  is 
called  Cujami[h'it.'ff(*n\in,  /ai^/hh,  Malalxir, 
i.  115].  .  .  .  Their  biisinc-s.s  is  to  work  at 
baked  day,  and  tiles  for  covering  houses, 
with  whiefi  the  temples  and  Royal  buildings 
are  roofed.  .  .  .  Their  idolatry  and  their 
idols  aro  different  from  those  of  the  others  ; 
and  in  their  houses  of  ^)rayer  they  ptrforra 
a  thousand  acts  4^  witchcraft  and  necro- 
mancy;  they  call  their  templee  pagodee, 
and  they  aro  srimratc  from  the  others." — 
Barb^Mi,  13.").  '1  hi^  IS  fniin  I A)rd  Stanley  of 
Alderley's  tran.'^lati'  ii  from  a  Spanish  MS. 
The  Italian  of  Kaniu.->io  rends:  "nellc  loro 
eratioiirfanno  molte  strighorio  o  necromiltio, 
lo  quali  chiatnano  Pagodes,  different!  ossai 
dall'  altrc  "  {RamHsin.  i.  f.  308p.).  In  the 
Portuguese  MS.  puMislied  by  the  Lislion 
Academy  in  1812,  the  word.s  aro  altogether 
absent  ;  and  in  interpolating  them  from 
Hamnsio  the  editor  has  given  the  aams  sense 
lus  in  Lord  Stanley's  English. 

1516._««  In  this  city  of  Ooa,  and  all  ovc  r 
India,  there  are  an  infini^  of  ancient  build- 


1554. — "  And  for  the  nion.iatery  of  Santa 
Fee  filfi.OOO  r-  /<  yearly,  besides  the  revenue 
of  the  P&guodes  which  His  Highness  be- 
ujKjn  tho  .said  Houso,  which  gives 
600,000  reis  a  year.  .  .  J'—BoUJko,  Tombot 
in  AiMiM,  7Q. 

15)63.— "They  have  (at  Ba^im)  in  one 
part  a  certain  island  called  Salsete,  where 
there  are  two  pacodse  or  homss  of  idolatry.*' 
— (/<traa,  f.  211  »■. 

ir>82.— " .  .  .  Pagode.  which  is  the  house 
of  praiers  to  their  IdiJli.'*—QuteS«ila  (by 

N.  L),  f.  34. 

11(94. — "And  as  to  what  you  have  written 
to  ine,  viz.,  that  although  you  understand 
how  neoeBsary  it  was  for  the  increase  of  tho 
Christianity  of  those  parte  to  destroy  all  tiie 
pagodas  and  mosques  [pagodes  t  m^jtpiitaji), 
which  tho  tJcntilcfl  and  tho  Moors  possess  iti 
the  fortified  places  of  this  State.  .  .  ." 
(The  King  goes  on  to  enjoin  the  Viceroy  to 
treat  this  matter  carefully  with  some  tneo* 
logians  and  canonists  of  tooAe  parts,  but  not 
to  act  till  he  shall  have  reported  to  the 
King). — Letter  from  the  A'.  i>/  I'ortur/al  to 
the  Ku»rqy,  in  Arclt.  J'ort.  OriaU,^  Fosc.  3, 
p.  417. 

l.m  -".  .  .  hou.<!es  of  Dineb  (Divels] 
which  they  call  Pagodes."— /.tnidhefeii,  22 ; 
[Hak.  Soo.  L  70]. 

1606.— Gou%'ea  uses  pagods  both  for  a 
temple  and  for  an  idol,  rjj.,  see  f.  46tr,  f.  47. 

ItfSO.— "  That  he  'should  erect pigoit  far 
(^od's  worship,  and  adore  images  under 

green  trees." — /.ortZ,  Display.,  kc. 

1698. — '"There  did  meet  us  at  a  great 

Pogodo  or  Pagod,  which  i.s  a  famou.'«  and 
sumptuous  Teiuplo  (or  Church)."  —  U'. 
JiruloH,  in  Hall.  v.  49. 

1674. — "Thus  they  were  carried,  manv 
flocking  about  them,  to  a  Pagod  or  Temple 
(  ihi'I'hU  in  tbeorig.).— AoMfn  Fmriay  Jmaa, 
i.  45. 
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1674.— "Pagod  (quiui  Pagan -Ckxl),  an 
Idol  or  false  god  Among  the  Indians ;  also  a 
kind  of  gold  coin  among  them  eqnivalont  to 

•our  Angel." — Glotnuinnphia,  he,  hy  T.  S. 

1689.—*'  A  Pagoda  .  .  .  Iwrrows  its 
Namo  from  the  Pernan  word  Pout,  which 
ngnifies  Idol ;  thenco  Puut-Uh^^,  a  Tomplo 
■of  False  Gods,  and  from  thence  Pagode.  — 
Onngton^  159. 

1696.  —  ** .  .  .  qui  ttiiiMat  €^y6  dos 
pagodei  an  nuli«a  dw  vflles."— £a  Bruyiif, 
t'aractirfs,  ed.  Jouatt,  1881,  ii.  30(5. 

[1710.—"  In  India  we  um  this  wordMgoda 
(pagodes)  indiseriminately  for  moIb  or 

temples  of  the  Gentiles."  Or»V/(f<  Confiiu- 
iado,  vol.  i.  Conq.  i.  Div,  i,  53.] 

1717.—".  .  .  the  Pagods,  or  Chnrohee." 

—Fhillips  Arcoxnt,  VI. 

1727. — "  There  are  many  ancient  Pagods 
<xr  Traaples  in  this  country,  but  thore  is  one 
very  particular  which  iitands  upon  a  littio 
Mountain  near  Vitagapatam,  where  thoy 
worship  living  Monnes." — A.  HamiitoH, 
I.  880(ed.  1744] 

17M. — "  Paged  [mcert.  etyro.],  an  idoI'B 

t«mplc  in  China." — liailry's  Jtict.  '2nd  od, 

1763.— "These  divinities  are  worshipped 
in  temples  called  Pagodu  in  every  pan  of 

Indastan."— Or/rt/-,  //V.»r.  i.  2. 

1781.— "  During  this  conflict  (at  Chil- 
lunbmm),  all  the  Indian  females  belonging 

to  the  garrison  v.  .  f  '  illcctod  at  the  summit 
of  the  hiphest  pagoda,  '^inpintr  in  a  loud 
nml  mc'liKHous  chorus  halU;lnj;ihs,  or  sonps 
of  exhortation,  to  their  people  below,  which 
inspired  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of  frantic 
entnusiaam.  This,  even  in  the  boat  of  the 
attack,  had  a  romantic  and  plejxjiing  effect, 
the  miisir  il  ■ii.iKiils  )..  ill,;  distinctly  heard 
at  a  cousiderable  distance  by  the  assailants." 
— Mhwto'm  NarraHve^  22S. 
1809.— 

"  In  front,  with  fur  stretch 'i I  wall'*,  and  inuny 
a  tower, 

Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate, 
The  huge  Pigoda  seemed  to  load  the 

land."  Kt'hmnn,  viii.  4.  I 

[1880.—".  .  .  pagodas,  which  are  so 
termed  from  pang,  an  idol,  and  ghoda,  a 

t(.Tn{)le  (!)  .  .  ." — Mr$.  Kltro»J,  Narmtirr  i,f 
a  Jvurive»/  Overland  from  Kmjlaiut,  ii.  27. J 

.1855. — •  .  Among  a  don.so  cluster  of 
■palm>trees  and  small  pagodas,  rises  a 
ootossal  Gnudama,  towering  above  Imth,  and, 

Metnnon-likc,  glowering  V>eforo  him  with  a  ; 
placid  and  eternal  smile." — Lettert  from  tke 
Bank*  of  Uu  IroMcd^  Btodtwow*  M9g.t 
Hay,  1850. 

b.- 

1498.  -"And  the  King  gave  the  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  again  repeating  the 
tfords  of  the  oath  he  had  made,  sjid  swearing 
besides  by  his  pagodet,  wuoh  are  their 
idoN.  that  thoy  adore  for  gods. . .  Obrrra, 
Lendai,  i.  119. 

1582.— "nwDivell  is  oftentimes  in  them, 

hiif  thoy  say  it  is  one  of  their  Gods  or 
Pagodes."— Cbsteiir(/u  (tr.  by  X.  L.),  f.  37. 


[In  the  following  pasmge  from  the 

s;ime  author,  as  Mr.  Whiteway  points 
out,  the  word  is  used  in  both  aensefi,  a 
temple  snd  an  idol : 

"  In  6oa  I  have  seen  this  festival  in  a 
pagoda,  that  stand-;  in  the  island  of  Divar. 
which  is  called  ( 'a]>atu,  where  |)eoplo  collect 
from  a  long  distance  ;  they  luithe  in  the  arm 
of  the  Ken  Wtween  the  two  ishinds,  and 
thev  believe  .  .  .  that  on  that  day  the 
idol  (pagode)  comes  to  that  water,  and  they 
cast  in  for  him  much  betel  and  manv 
plantain?*  and  sugar-cjines  ;  and  thoy  believ« 
that  the  idol  (pagode)  eats  those  things."— 
Ciutankeiot^.  cfa.  34.  In  the  orig.,  pagoda 
when  meaning  a  temple  ha^  a  small,  and 
when  tlM  idol,  a  capital,  /'.J 

15S4.>-"  La  reHgione  di  questo  genti  non 
si  intende  per  easer  different!  sette  f ra  loro ; 
hannoeertjlorpafodichosongliidoli. ..." 

Ixjttor  of  Siutftti,  in  De  Gubemalu^  155. 

I.W.— "The  bouse  in  which  hia  Mfoda 
or  idol  standeth  is  covered  vrith  oloe  of 

silver."— A.  Fitch,  in  Ilakf.  ii.  391. 

l.'igs.-".  .  .  The  Pagodea,  their  false 
and  divelish  idds."— ZtnsrAefcn,  26 :  rHak. 

.Sck:.  i.  8tJ]. 

1630.—"  ...  HO  that  the  Bmmaneo  under 
each  green  tree  erect  temples  to  pagOdS. 

.  .    — Lordf  DispUit/,  tm. 

0.  1880. — *•  Many  deformed  Pagothaa 
are  here  worshipped  :  having  this  ordinarv 
ova>ion  that  they  adore  not  Idols,  but  the 
/)"-mi)<i  which  thev  represent."  —  Sir  T, 
Jln  h^rt,  ed.  16^5,  pi  375. 

"  Their  chvwic  model  proved  a  niaggot, 

Their  Directory  an  Indian  Plgod." 

Hudihrat,  Ft.  II.  Ganto  L 

1693.—".  .  .  For,  sty  thoy,  what  is  the 
Pagoda?  it  is  an  image  or  stone.  .  .  — 
In  irA<r/<r,  i.  289. 

1727.—".  .  .  the  Giri  with  the  Pot  of 
Pire  on  her  Head,  walking  all  the  Way  U  ■ 
fore.  When  they  camo  to  the  End  of  their 
jouniey  .  .  .  where  was  placed  another 
black  stone  Pagod,  the  Girl  set  her  Pire 
before  it|  and  run  stark  mad  for  a  Minute 
orso.**— i4.  ffimitton,  i.  274  [ed.  1744]. 

c.  1737.— 

"  See  thronging  millions  to  the  PagQclnta, 
And  offer  eoontrr,  Parent,  wife  or  sob.** 

Popf,  Epiloguf  to  S(tt.  I. 
1814. — "Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my 
return,  find  my  poor  little  pagOd,  Napoleon, 
pushed  off  his  pedestal ;— the  thieves  are  in 
Paris."  — Letter  of  Bifron\  April  8.  in 
ifoerv's  Life,  ed.  1882;  ui.  21. 

C— 

c.  1566.-"  Nell*  vaoir  pot  li  caualli  Ambi 
di  Goa,  si  paga  di  datioquamnta  due  pagodi 
per  cauallo,  et  ogni  pagodo  val  otto  lire 
alia  nostra  nionota  ;  e  sono  moncte  d'oro; 
de  modo  che  li  caualli  Arabi  sono  in  graa 
prezio  in  que'  paesi,  come  sarebbe  treoeato 
iiuattro  cento,  cinque  oaato^  e  Una 
ducati  I'TDO.*^— C.  FdeHei,  in  Rdmmio, 
iii.  388. 
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1597. — "  I  think  well  to  order  and  decree 
tliat  the  pagodes  which  ctjuio  from  without 
shall  not  be  current  unless  they  l>e  of  forty 
^nd  three  pointt  (assay  ?)  conformable  to  the 
first  iMue^  which  ia  called  of  Agra,  and 
which  ia  of  the  same  Talue  aa  that  of  the 
<S<ia  Tonus,  which  were  Issued  in  its  like- 
ness."— Edia  of  the  King,  in  Arehin.  I'vrU 
Oriaa.  lit  782. 

ir>98.  -  "  There  riro  yet  other  sorts  of 
Tnonoy  tullid  Fagodes.  .  .  .  They  aru  Iruiiau 
anfl  Heutlieiiir-h  luonuy  with  the  picture  of 
a  Diuell  vpoa  thorn,  and  therefore  are  called 
Pagodes.  .  .  "—IdntAaUn,  M  and  60; 
j[Hak.  S.X;.  i.  187,  242]. 

"  And  be  cauaed  to  be  sent  out 
for  the  Kingp*  of  the  Deean  and  Canara  two 

th')»is.'in(l  horses  from  those  tliat  wore  in 
<\ix\,  and  this  hroii>j;ht  tlio  King  80,000 
]>ag0des,  U>v  every  one  had  to  fwy  forty  as 
duty.  These,  were  imported  bv  the  Moors 
■and  other  merchant*  from  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  IVrsi;i  ;  in  enterinff  Goa  they 
are  free  and  uncharged,  but  on  Maviiig  that 
place  thev  have  to  pay  these  dutMlL"— 
Cotttu,  IV.  vi.  6. 

f  ,,  .  .  with  n  mini  of  gold  pagodes, 
a  L-nin  of  the  ii|>]>cr  cmuitry  (Biilagate',  each 
of  which  is  worth  500  rrit  («ay  lis.  8a. :  the 
nsoal  valne  was  Zmrti$)."~nid,  Vn.  i.  11.] 

162??.-".  .  .  An  Indian  T.cntilo  Lord 
called  iiiiuia  Kau,  who  hiis  no  more  in  all 
than  2000  pagod  [^ygoda]  of  annual 
revenue,  of  which  again  he  pavs  about  800 
to  Vennapk  Naiaka,  whose  frimitaiT  he  is. 
.  .  ."-P.  deUa  FoMt,  ii  602;  [Hak.  See.  ii. 
406). 

1678.~«'  About  this  time  the  Rajah  .  .  . 

was  weighed  in  (rold,  and  poised  abOBt 
lt),000  PagOds."— /■ryrr,  80. 

1676.—"  For  in  regard  these  Pagods  are 

Tery  thick,  and  cannot  be  dipt,  those  that 
are  Masters  of  the  trade,  take  a  Piercer,  and 
j.ierce  the  Pagod  thn^)Ugh  the  side,  halfway 
or  more,  taking  out  of  one  piece  aai  much 
•Crold  as  comes  to  two  or  three  Soua." — 
Tm-rrniei;  E.T.  1684,  ii.  4  ;  [Ball,  ii.  92]. 

1780.— "Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart,  re- 
-signed the  Goremment  of  Fort  St.  George 

fin  tlic  Mg.  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  im- 
niedialely  went  on  btxard  the  ( lenoral  liirker. 
It  is  confidently  reixjrted  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  very  laigo 
Fortune,  considering  the  long  time  he  has 
been  at  Madnms  ;  indeed  ik:'<>j)1o  sny  it 
amounts  to  only  17  Lacks  and  a  half  of 
Pagodas,  or  a  little  more  than  .tt5<)0,000 
.sterling."— Iknfjal  (/'lUfttf,  April  15. 

1785. — "Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  country,  neither  <lo  you  nay  them  high 
wages,  vet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to 
Kngland  with  many  lacs  of  jMlgodas." — 
Nabob  of  Arcof,  in  Burk's  .VyKA-A  on  the 
Nabob'M  DebU,  WorkM,  ed.  1852,  iv.  18. 

1796.— Bhagavadi,  moneta*  d'oro, 

che  ha  I'lmmagine  dolla  dea  Bh.agavadi, 
nome  corrotto  in  Pagodi  o  Fagode  dagli 
Europei,  h  monota  rotonda,  conressa  in  una 
parte  .  .  *'—Fnt  Paoiim,  67. 

2  T 


1808. — "It  fr©<juently  happens  that  in 
the  k\wiar,  the  star  pagoda  e.xchanges  for 
4  rupees,  and  at  other  times  for  not  more 
HaokZr—WelUngkMt  Dap.,  ed.  1887,  iL  076. 

PA(K)DA-TB£E.  A  slang  phrase 
once  current^  rather  in  Englaua  than 
in  India,  to  express  the  oi)enings  to 
rapid  fortune  whir]i  at  one  time, 
existed  in  India.  [For  the  original 
meaning,  see  the  cjaotation  from  Rvklof 
Van  (foen.s  undt  i  BO  TREE.  M^r.  Skoat 
writes:  **It  seems  possible  that  the 
ides  of  a  coin  tree  may  have  arisen 
fn)m  the  practice,  among  some  Oriental 
nations  at  le^mt,  of  making  cash  in 
moulds,  the  de.sigu  of  whicii  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  a  tree.  On  the  E.  ooaat 
of  the  Malay  Ft  uiusula  the  name  C(uh- 
tree  {j^ko'  pUu)  is  applied  to  cash  cast 
in  ihu  fom.  Gold  and  silver  tribu- 
tary trees  are  sent  to  Siani  l>v  the 
tril)utarv  States:  in  these  the  leaves 
are  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  tree 
leaves."] 

1877. — "India  has  been  tran.Mferred  from 
the  regions  of  romance  to  the  realms  of 
fact  .  .  .  the  mines  of  Ooloonda  no  longer 

pay  the  cost  of  working,  and  the  pagoda- 
tree  hoM  been  Rtript>ed  of  all  its  gulden 
fruit." — Blackwood't  Magazine,  576> 
1881.— "It  might  be  mistaken  ...  for 

the  work  of  some  modem  architect,  built 

for  the  NalK)h  of  a  cmiiilc  uf  uciicriitji  ns 
back,  who  bad  cnrichc(i  himself  when  the 

pagoda-tree  wa-s  worth  the  ■baking.'''^ 
SaL  Jtariac,  Sept.  3,  p.  307. 

PAHLAVIt  9BHLVI.  The  name 

applied  to  the  ancit'iit  Persian  language 
in  that  plum*  which  prevailed  from  the 
Wginning  of  the  Saaaanian  monarchy 
to  the  tinie  when  it  became  corrupted 
by  tlx-  ii)f1u('iio<'  of  Arabic,  and  the 
adoption  ol  numerous  Arabic  words 
and  phrases.  The  name  PaMavi  was 
adoptt'd  by  Euro|>ean.s  from  the  Parsi 
use.  The'langua^  of  Western  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Aehaemenian 
kings,  as  preserved  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  Bihi.stun, 
and  elsewhere,  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
dialects  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  ia 
characteri.sed  by  a  number  of  inflec- 
tions agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Avesta  and  of  Sanskrit.  The  dissdln- 
li' )i  <  f  inflectional  terminations  18 
already  indicat*^  as  beginning  in  the 
later  Achaemeuiau  inscriptions,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta; 
but  its  course  '-aniiot  be  traced,  as 
there  are  no  inscriptions  in  Persian. 
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language  during  the  time  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae  ;  and  it  is  in  the  inscriptions  on 
rocks  and  coins  of  ArdaKhshir-i- 
Papal^au  (a.d.  226-240)— tlie  Ardashir 
Batagin  of  later  Persian — ^that  the 
language  emerges  in  a  form  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Palihivi.  "But, 
strictly  speaking,  the  medieval  Persian 
language  is  calbd  Pahlavi  when  it  is 
written  in  one  of  the  cliaracters  used 
liefore  the  invention  of  the  modem 
Persian  alphabet,  and  in  the  peculiarly 
enigmatical  mode  adopted  in  Pahlavi 
writings.  .  .  .  Like  tne  Assyrians  of 
old,  tutt  Persians  of  Parthian  timers 
appear  to  have  borrowed  their  writing 
from  a  fort-ign  race.  P)nt.  wlu-rejus 
the  Semitic  Atwyrians  adopted  a 
Turanian  syllabary,  these  later  Ar\'an 
Persians  accepted  n  Sciniti*  al]ihalHt. 
Besides  the  olpliabut,  however,  whicli 
they  could  use  for  spelling  their 
own  words,  they  traiusferred  a  certain 
nunjhor  of  ootnplet*'  Semitic  words 
to  their  writings  as  represenUi- 
tives  of  the  corresponding  words  in 
thi'ir  own  langiiagc.  .  .  .  The  use  of 
such  Semitic  words,  scattered  alwut  in 
Persian  sentences,  gives  Pahlavi  the 
motley  appearance  of  a  compound 
language.  .  .  .  But  fhcvf  arc  rrmwl 
reasons  for  su]n»osing  that  iht-  ianj^uag*- 
was  never  spoken  as  it  was  written. 
Tilt'  spoken  languatre  ipipenrs  t<i  liave 
Wen  pure  Pei*sian  ;  the  Semitic  words 
being  merely  used  as  written  repre- 
sentiitives,  or  /of/oj/nnnx,  of  the  Persian 
words  which  were  upoken.  Thus,  the 
Persians  would  write  maUcdn  malkii, 
'King  of  Kings,' but  they  would  read 
shtilnhi  ahi'ili.  ...  As  llie  Semitic 
words  were  merely  a  Pahlavi  mode 
of  writing  their  Persian  emtivalent^ 
(jji.st  as  'viz.'  is  a  nnwle  of  writing 
'namely'  in  English*),  they  dis- 
appeared with  the  Pahlavi  writing, 
and  the  Persians  hegsin  at  once  to 
write  all  their  words  with  their  new 
alphabet,  just  as  they  pronounced 
iheai"(E.  n\  irest,  Introd.  to  Pahlavi 
Texts,  p.  xiii. :  Saend  Bookt  0/  ih€ 
EatL,  voL  v.).t 

Extant  Pi^lavi  writings  are  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Parsis,  tranda- 

•  Or  our  syin*iol  (tS-),  now  maiiHt^l  into  (A), 
which  in  in  fart  I.atiii  rf,  btit  in  rmd  'and." 

t  "The  pwnliar  mwlpof  writlnn  Pahlavi  here 
alluded  to  long  made  the  chanctvr  of  the  Un- 
Kuage  •  aUndinftlHinle  for  Biiropf«n  nrholani, 
and  was  flnt  ntianctorlly  explained  b>-  I>roreaM)T 
llAlig,  of  Mnnich,  in  his  admirable  Bwiay  on  the 
IWsvi  LracMfle,  simdy  cited  "  (IPctf,  jf.  siLX 


tions  from  the  Ave.stii,  and  others- 
almost  entirely  of  a  religious  character. 
Where  the  language  is  f r  iriscril)ed, 
either  in  the  Avesta  characters,  or  in 
those  of  the  modem  Persian  alphabet, 
and  freed  from  the  .singular  .sy.stem 
indicaterl  above,  it  is  called  Paaind 
(see  PAZEND)  ;  a  term  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  langua^  of  the 
Avesta,  jmifiznntif  with  the  meaning 
'  re-explanation.' 

Yartont  explanations  of  the  term 
Pahlavi  ]i:\\  >'  rMjen  suggest^'d.  It  seems 
now  generally  accepted  as  a  changed 
form  of  the  Partlmi  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  Parthia  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  The  Parthians,  though 
not  a  Persian  race,  wei"e  rulei's  of 
Persia  for  five  centuries,  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  everything  ancient,  and 
connected  with  the  period  of  their 
rule,  came  to  be  called  by  this  name. 
It  is  apparently  the  si  me  word  that 
in  the  form  ]^ihlav  and  jMihUivan, 
hius  become  the  apj^ellation  of  a 
warrior  or  chani]>ion  in  l»oth  Persian 
and  Armenian,  01  iu'!Ti  illy  derived  from 
that  most  warlike  |ii;i>ple  the  Parthians. 
(See  FDLWAIFN.)  Whether  there  was 
any  identity  b,^tween  the  name  thus 
vised,  and  that  of  Pithlavn^  whicli  is 
applied  to  a  petiple  mentioned  often  in 
Siiiiskrit  books,  is  a  point  still  nn- 

1  s<-ttled. 

'  The  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
Pahlavi  by  Ortentals  themselves,  writ- 
ing in  Arabic  or  Persian  (exclusive  of 
Parsi.s),  appeiirs  to  have  been  'Old 
Persian'  in  general,  without  restric- 
tion t*^  any  particular  period  or 
dialeit.  It  is  umf>  found  applii-d  to 
I  he  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Per- 
se|»olis.  (Derived  from  Wed  as  quoted 
above,  and  from  Hau^t  Eitayt^  ed. 
London,  1878.) 

c.  930. — ' '  Quant  au  mot  dir^feh ,  en  pshlvl 
(n/^MMtfa)  c'eiit  k  diro  dann  Is  Isngue  pri- 
mitive tlo  la  I'er^e,  il  ■^i^rnific  ilrapeao,  pique 
ot  ^teudard." — J/fw  iiWi,  iii.  '2l>2. 

c.  A.D.  1000.  —  "  GayAmarth,  who  wa« 
called  (JirtkAJt,  beoaiue  (fir  msana  in  Pali- 
lavl  a  moMNteta.  .  .  "—AUMtnl,  Chrono' 
/oyy,  108. 

PAILOO,  s.  The  so-called  '  trium- 
phal arebea^'  or  gateways,  which  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  Chinese 
landscape,  really  monumental  erections 
in  honour  of  deceased  persons  of  emi- 
j  nent  virtue.  Chin,  jwi,  'a  tablet^'and 
j  (0^ '  a  stage  or  erection.'  Mr.  FeiguaKm 
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has  shown  the  rnnstrurtion  to  liavi- 
been  derived  from  ludia  with  Buddh- 
iflm  (flee  Indian  and  Battem  Ar^ 

tMurt;  jip.  700-702).  [So  tlu-  Torii  of 
Japan  seem  to  represent  SkU  toriDiaj 

*  an  archway '  (see  ChanU)erlainf  Things 
Jofonuey  8ra  ed.  407  ieq,y] 

pAlAGILASS,  s.  This  is  do- 
mestic Uind.  fur  ^Asparagus'  (Fanjab 
N.SQAi.  189). 

PALANKEEN,  PALANQUIN,  s. 

A  lx)X-litter  for  truvelliiig  in,  with  a 
pole  projecting  before  and  luliind, 
which  is  home  on  tlie  shouldi  is  of  4 
or  6  men — 4  always  in  Bengal,  6 
sometimes  in  the  Telngn  conntTT. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  aouht- 
fnl,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
how  the  Portuguese  got  tlie  exact  form 
which  they  have  handed  over  to  us. 
The  nasal  termiiiatinii  iriay  be  dismissed 
as  a  usual  Portuguchu  addition,  such 
as  occurs  in  fiiofulartn,  Bumim  ( IV" asai), 
and  many  other  words  and  names  as 
used  by  them.  The  Iwi-^is  of  all  the 
forms  is  Skt.  paryankay  or  jmlynfika, 
*a  bed,'  from  whiclj  we  have  Hind, 
and  Mahr.  fahijuj,  'a  bed,' Hind.  ;><f/i'i, 
•a  palankiu/  [Telugu  palUikly  which  is 
mrnajM  the  origin  of  the  Pt>it.  wordj, 
VaW  jittUonhn,  i\  coiidi,  bed,  litter,  or 
jialankin'  {CiiihhrA^  and  in  Javanese 
nnd  Malay  valamjki,  *a  litter  or  sedan ' 

It  is  curious  tliat  there  is  a  Sjmnish 
word  paUinca  (L.  Lat.  phalauyu)  for 
a  pole  used  to  carry  loedn  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  bearers  (called  in  Sp. 
palanqumot) ;  a  method  of  transport 
more  common  in  the  south  than  in 
Ku^dand,  though  even  in  old  English 
the  thing  luis  a  nanx",  viz.  *a  cowh*- 
htaff '  (see  N.K.D.).  It  is  just  possible 
that  til  is  word  (though  We  do  not  find 
it  in  the  Portuguese  dictionaries)  may 
have  influenced  the  form  in  which  the 
early  Portuguese  visitors  to  India  took 
up  the  worn. 

The  thing  api)ears  already  in  the 
"Rdmdyana.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn 
Batuta  and  John  MarignolU  (lioth  c. 

•  In  ehn/ipir»,  liL  0,  the  "  ferculum  quod  fecit 
ribi  rex  SaUmon  dtliffni*  Libani"  Is  in  tl>e  Ilchrrw 
rtftf >iry<'in,  which  hm«  by  some  b«»«^n  8upi)««-«l  to 

•  ;r»'"k  <f>optio¥  ;  hiKlily  imjirobable,  tin*  littor 
••ami'  to  <in'K-<'  from  the  Kjint.  Is  it  |>o8silile  tluit 
tlif  Wont  <'.iii  ln'  ill  ftonin  way  taken  rrorii  ;»'ri/- 
ankat  The  ICV.  hu  poionavin.  (See  the  did- 
canton  In  AMyrivMdta  MMCm,  UL 


l.'?.")0),  but  neither  u^es  this  Indian 
name  ;  and  we  liave  not  found  evidence 
of  fdUA  older  than  Akhar  (see  EUkit,  i  v. 
.')15,  and  .-T?;j,  i.  254). 

As  drawn  bv  Linachoten  (1597X  uud 
as  described  by  Qrooe  at  Bombay  (c. 
1760),  the  plankin  was  hung  from  a 
bamboo  which  bent  in  an  arch  over  the 
vehicle  ;  a  form  perhaps  not  vet  en- 
tirely obsolete  in  native  use.  William* 
son  (F.  iU.,  i.  310  >'7f/.)  gives  an 
account  of  the  diflercut  changes  in 
the  fashion  of  palankins,  from  which 
it  wotdd  appear  that  the  present  fornj  • 
mn.st  have  come  into  use  al>out  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Up  to  1840- 
50  most  people  in  Calcutta  kept  a 
palankin  and  a  set  of  bearers  (tisually 
native.s  of  Orissa— see  OOEIYA),  but 
the  ]>ractice  and  the  vehicle  are  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  obst)lete  among 
the  better  class  of  Europeans.  Till 
the  same  period  the  palanicin,  carried 
by  relays  of  bearers,  laid  out  by  tlie 
past-othce,  or  Ity  private  chowdries 
(<|.v.),  formed  the  chief  means  of  ac- 
complishing extensive  journeys  in 
India,  and  the  elder  of  the  i)resent 
writers  has  undergone  hardly  le.>is 
than  8000  or  9000  miles  of  travelling 
in  going  eonsidcnible  distances  (ex- 
cluding minor  journeys)  after  this 
fa.shion.  But  in  the  decade  named, 
the  palankin  began,  on  certain  great 
roads,  to  bt  vii]  ,  i  -i  d(  (l  by  the  dawk* 
gairy  (a  Palkee-gajry  or  palankin- 
carriage,  horsed  by  ponies  posted  along 
the  road,  under  the  ]K).si-onice),  and  in 
the  next  decade  to  a  large  extent  by 
railway,  Mipplenjented  by  other  wheel- 
carriage,  so  that  flie  palankin  is  now 
used  I  a  rely,  and  only  in  out-of-the-way 

local  it  ics. 

c.  b^O.  —  "Some  timo  aftcrwani^  the 
pagm  of  the  Mistrcn-s  of  tho  l'nivcr»e  canio 
to  me  with  a  rfw/o.  ...  It  is  like  a  bed  of 
Rtate  .  .  .  with  a  pole  of  wood  afKm>  .  .  . 

this  \<  nined,  and  made  of  the  Indian  cane, 
wjlid  and  compact.  Kight  men.  divided  into 
two  relays,  are  employed  in  turn  to  carry 
nn«  of  these ;  four  oarrv  the  palankin  wbilsi 
four  rent.  Tbeae  vohielefl  nerve  in  Tndia  the 
same  purpose  as  donkeys  in  K.p>'{>t ;  most 
{>eople  uw}  them  habitually  in  ^oinpr  and 
coming.     If  h  man  lias  lii-j  own  >lave-<,  ho 

is  carried  by  them ;  if  not  be  biros  men  to 
carry  him.   There  are  alao  a  few  found  for 

hire  in  the  city,  which  st.ind  in  ihc  1  .■■/nr". 
at  the  Sultan's  gat«,  and  also  at  the  ^atcb  uf 
private  ettiflensJ'— Ai»  iteteta,  iiL  886. 

c.  IS.")©.  — "Et  eciam  homines  ct  mulicros 
portant  super  scapula^)  in  lecticis  de  quibuit 
m  OuiticM:  /ereultm /kU  sibi  Saiomon  4e 
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//jfntV  Libantf  id  est  lectalum  ^rtati]em 

sicut  jHjrtabar  ego  in  2!ayton  et  la  India."  ' 
-r^Murignofli  (see  C'lUliaif,  Ilc,  p.  331).  | 

1515, — "And  flo  ajenembling  all  the  jhiojiIc 
made  trreat  lamentfttion,  and  so  did  through- 
out all  the  streets  the  women,  married  and 
fiiuglo,  in  a  marvellous  way.  llie  captains 
lifted  him  (the  dead  Alboquenjue),  seated 
M  b«  WM  in  »  chair,  and  plaoed  him  on  a 
palanquhn,  so  that  he  waa  seen  by  all  the 
people  ;  and  Jofio  Mendes  Botelho,  a  knight 
of  Afons<i  d'AllxHjucn^uo's  making  (who  wa») 
his  Ancient,  bore  the  banner  before  the  body." 
— Gprm,  LendtUy  II.  i.  460. 

1563.—".  .  .  and  the  branches  are  for 
the  most  j>art  stniight  except  some  .  .  . 
which  they  t  wist  and  l>end  to  form  the  canes 
for  p*^**"*!"****  portable  oiiairB,  suefa  as 
9f  med  in  Indis.'*>-49ter«ja,  f.  194. 

1667.  —  "  .  .  .  with  eight  Falchines 
(^idk&lt),  which  are  hired  to  carry  the  palan- 
rhimi.  flight  for  a  PaUnchine  UHifatuhino), 
fuure  at  a  taaiA."— (7.  FrntaiJu,  in  Jiati, 

ii.  ;J48. 

l.m— ".  .  .  after  thflOl  followcth  the 
bryde  between  two  Conmeretf  each  in  their 
Paltaunldll,  which  is  most  costly  made."— 

J.inxrfiotni,  56;  FHak.  S<k-.  i.  196]. 

1606.— "The  r^i»«qiiiw  covered  with 
curtains,  in  the  way  wat  is  usual  in  this 
Province,  are  oc-oasitm  of  very  great  offences 

at' liust  (iod  our  I»rd  "...  (the  Synod 
tlieroforo  urges  the  VictTny  t4>  prohibit 
them  altogether,  and)  .  .  .  "  enjoins  on  all 
eocleslastical  persons,  on  penalty  of  sentence 
of  excommunication,  and  of  forfeiting  100 
furdoM  to  the  church  court  *  not  to  use  the 
.■<aiii  palanquins,  maiio  in  the  fashion  above 
descrihed."— 4th  Act  of  5th  Council  of  Goo, 
in  Arrhir.  Port.  (Mntf.,  faae.  4.  (See  also 
iin-ior  BOY.) 

The  following  is  the  reinnnsti'aiice 
of  the  city  of  Uou  against  the  ecclesi- 
astical action  in  this  matter,  addressed 
to  the  King : 

1606.  — "  I^'i^t  year  this  T'ity  gave  your 
Majfsty  an  account  of  how  the  .Archbishop 
I'riiiiate  proiKxsed  the  issue  of  orders  that 
the  women  should  go  with  their  ^^^n^^^in^ 
UROorered,  or  at  least  lialf  uncoTered,  and 
how  on  this  matter  were  made  t<i  him  all  the 
needful  representations  ami  rcuiotistrauces 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  wholo  oitntiiuuity,  givinir 
the  reafions  against  such  a  urocccding,  which 
were  also  sent  to  Your  Maj&stv.  Never- 
theless in  a  Council  that  was  held  this  last 
summer,  they  dealt  with  this  subject,  and 
they  agreed  to  |H;tition  Your  M  ijt  sty  to 
order  that  the  said  paUutQUins  should  travel 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  could  be  seen  who 
was  in  them. 

"The  matter  is  of  so  odious  a  nature,  and 
of  such  a  description  that  Your  Majesty 
should  grant  their  desire  in  no  shape  what- 
erer,  nor  ^ivo  any  order  of  the  land,  seeing 
this  pUee  is  a  frontier  fortrssa.  Hie  reasons 

'  "  Pagot  do  e^nta**  We  are  not  sue  of  the 

meaning. 


for  this  have  been  written  to  Your  Majesty ; 

let  us  l>eg  Your  Majesty  graciously  to  make 
no  new  rule  ;  and  this  is  the  |>etition  of  the 
whole  community  to  Your  Majesty." — Carte, 
(jtu  a  Cidiuit  dr  fJoa  e$crevea  a  Sita  Jiage$tad€f 

0  anno  d*  1606.    In  Anhiv,  Port.OiitiU,t 
fasc.  i".  2".    Edivao,  2»,  Parte,  186. 

1608-9.  —  "  If  comming  forth  of  his  Pallace, 
hee  (Jahanglr)  get  vp  on  a  Horse,  it  is  a 
signe  that  he  goeth  for  the  Warres  ;  but  if 
he  be  vp  vpon  an  Elephant  or  Palanldne,  it 
will  bee  but  an  hunting  Voyage."— Analnu^ 
in  I'urchas,  i.  219. 

I<n6.— **.  .  .  Ahdala  C^n,  the  great 

govcmour  of  Amadaiiiu,  being  sent  for  to 
Court  in  (H.-sgrace,  comming  in  Pilgrim's 
Clothes  with  ftirtie  servants  on  foote.  about 
sixtie  miles  in  counterfeit  humiliation, 
finished  the  rsst  In  his  Pallankee."— <9ir  T, 
R>.  \  in  pNrchag,  i.  5.72;  [Hak.  8oc.  ii,  278, 
which  reads  Palanckee,  with  other  minor 
v.ariances]. 

In  Terry V  aocmint,  in  Pnrrhii.i,  ii.  1475, 
we hsTe a Fallankee,  and  (p.  lUsl) Palanka ; 
in  u  letter  of  Tom  Ooryate's  (1615)  Palaa- 
keen. 

1623.— "In  the  territories  of  the  Portu- 
^uuso  in  India  it  is  forbidden  to  men  to 
tnivul  in  palanldn  {PtUanckitioi  as  in  good 
sooth  too  efTeminate  a  proceeaing;  never- 
theless as  the  Portuguese  pay  very  little 
attention  to  their  laws,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
begin  to  fall  lin  y  r. ■miij.  in  o  getting  }>er- 
mission  to  ui^e  the  palankin,  either  by  favour 
or  by  bribery  ;  and  s<^),  gradually,  the  thing 
is  rtMaxed,  until  at  last  nearly  everybody 
traTels  in  that  way,  and  at  all  seasons." — 
/'.  dflla  Voile,  i.  611 ;  [camp.  Hak.  Soe. 
i.  31J. 

1650. —  "The  designing  rascal  (Sivajf) 
.  .  .  conciliated  .\fzjil  Khati,  who  foil  into  the 
snare.  .  .  .  Without  arms  he  mountt'd  the 
palld,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  ap{)ointed 
under  the  fortress.  He  left  all  his  atten- 
dants  at  the  distanee  of  a  lonf  arTOw>8hot. 
,  .  .  Sivajf  had  a  weajK-jn,  called  in  the  lan- 
truape  of  the  Dakhin  huliM  (i.r.  '.scorpion') 
>>u  the  tingers  of  his  hand,  hidden  under 
his  sleeve.  .  .  ."— A'Ad/i  Kk&n,  in  EHioL 
vii.259.  See  also  p.  509. 

c.  1660.^".  .  .  Fnim  dofconda  to  MomK- 

Si(an  there  is  no  travelling  by  waggons. ... 
ut  instead  of  Coaches  they  have  the  oon- 
▼enienoe  of  PallekieB,  wherein  you  are 
carried  with  more  s|H.>ed  and  more  ease 
than  in  any  j«art  of  India." —  TtircnuT, 
E.T.  ii.  70  ;  [ed.  ball,  i.  176].  This  was 
quite  true  up  to  our  own  tiBM.  In '1840 
the  present  writer  was  earried  on  that  roacL 
n  stJkgo  of  25  miles  in  little  more  than  6 
liour»,  by  12  hearen,  revering  eaeh  other 
by  sixes. 

1672.   The  word  oeeum  several  times  in 

n  i  l  .rus  a^<  Pallinldjn.    Tavernier  writes 

1  Palleki  and  sometimes  PsJlanqnin  [liailf 
i.  ■>:>,  17.'>,  'm.  :m];  Bernierhas  Paietar 

1  [ed.  CotuUibh,  '21 1,  liS:},  37'J]. 

1678. — "  .  ,  .  nmbling  after  thcfc  a  great 
pace,  the  Palankeen- B<)ys  support  them 
four  of  them,  two  at  each  end  of  a  Jiambo, 
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which  is  a  loQg  hallow  Cune  .  .  .  arched 
fa  the  middle  .  .  .  where  hangn  the  F^en- 
keen,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Couch,  brtwid 
enough  to  tumble  in.  .  .  ."—Fr^a-,  34. 

1678. — *"rho  permiarion  yon  are  plea.<ied 
to  pivo  us  to  laiy  a  Pallftkee  on  the  Com- 
pany's Acct.  Shall  make  uBe  otf  aa  Soono 
as  can  poainilie  meet  wt>>  ono  may  be 
fitiior  J*  imrnoseh  .  .  ."—MS.  Letter  from 
JFiutory  at  BaOaton  to  the  Comneil  (of  Fort. 
St.  George),  March  9,  in  India  Office. 

1682. — Joan  N'ieuhof  has  Flllftlfljll  i  Zft 

e%  Lamt'Reizf,  ii.  78. 

[  „  "The  Agent  and  Conneil  ,  .  . 
allowed  him  (Mr.  Clsrke)  2  pa^  p.  men!*om 
more  towards  the  defraying  hm  pallanqoin 

charpcs,  ho  boiii^r  vliv  craKV  and  much 
weaken'd  by  his  aickuetuiti." — Pri»gU.  J/iaru 
It  at,  Gto.  Istssr.  L  M.] 

1720.  — "I  de.«riro  that  all  the  free  Mcr- 
chanb«  of  my  ocqiiaintjmcu  do  attend  me 
in  their  palenkeens  t<>  the  place  of  burial." 
—  Will  of  VkarUt  J)<mr$,  Merchant,  in 
WMer,  iL  840. 

172»3.  .  .  Palangkyn  ilragers"  (palan- 
kin-bearers). —  Va/'ntiju,  (Vy/o/i,  4.'). 

1736.— "Palanquin,  a  kind  of  chai.se  or 
chair,  borne  by  men  on  their  .shoulders, 
much  ujkxl  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
peoples  for  travelling  from  place  to  place." 

—Bailn/s  Did.  2nd  cd. 

1760-52.  —  "  The    greater   nobility  are 
CSlried  in  a  palekee,  which  looks*  very  like 
a  hammock  fastened  to  a  pole." — Toreens 
Votfoge  to  SuraUt,  China,  &c.,  ii.  201. 

1754-58.— In  the  fmmer  vear  the  Conrt 

of  Directors  ordered  that  \VritorH  in  thuir 
Service  should  "lay  a-sido  tho  l-xikjuso  of 
either  horne,  chair,  or  Palankeen,  during 
their  Writerahip."  The  Writers  of  Fort 
William  (4th  Nov.  17f>6)  renionstmted, 
begging  "to  Imj  indulged  in  keeping  a 
Palankeen  for  such  months  of  the  year 
as  th>'  ONcc-v-ivL'  licat.x  and  violent  rains 
make  it  iuipugtaible  to  go  on  foot  without 
the  utmost  haard  of  their  health."  The 
Conrt,  howeverk  replied  (11  Feb.  175^)): 
"We  Tery  wen  know  that  the  indul^ng 
Writers  with  Palankeens  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  business  we 
complain  of,  by  affording  them  opportunities 
ol  rambling  " ;  and  again*  with  an  obduracy 
and  forronr  too  irreat  for  grammar  (March 
3,  IT'i'*'):  "We  do  nxi-it  j^Hisitively  order 
and  direct  (and  will  admit  of  no  representa- 
tion for  postponing  tho  execution  of)  that 
no  Writer  whatsoever  he  permitted  to  keep 
either  palaiilCMB,  horae.  or  chaise,  during 
his  Writen«hip,  on  jiain  of  being  immediately 
dismi.'k'ted  from  our  senice."  —  In  Long, 
pp.  54,  71,  180. 

1780. — "The  Nawaub,  on  seeing  his  con- 
dition, was  struck  with  grief  and  com- 
passion ;  but  .  .  .  did  not  even  bend  his 
^ebrow  at  the  sight,  but  lifting  up  the 
enitain  of  the  Palkee  with  his  own  band, 
he  saw  that  the  eagle  of  his  (Ali  Ruza's) 
soul,  at  one  flight  had  winged  its  way  to  tho 
^Wdeiis  of  Pkradise.'*— ir.  t^Byinr^  p.  4a». 


1784.— 

Tho  Sun  in  gaudy  palanqueen 

(  "urtain'd  with  j.urjtio,  fring'd  with  gold. 
Firing  no  more  heav'n's  vault  serene. 

Be&r'd  to  svp  with  Ganges  oM." 

/'Af  t  /  Plain,  a  ballad  by  Sir  IP. 

juiua;  in  Lil'e  and  IVorJa. 

ed.  1807,  &  M8. 
1804.  —  "Give  orders  that  a  palanquin 
may  l>e  made  for  me  ;  let  it  Imj  very  light, 
with  tht!  pannols  made  of  canvas  instond  of 
woo<l,  and  the  poles  fixed  as  for  a  doolev. 
Your  Bengally  palaiiqnliia  are  so  heavv 
that  they  cannot  be  used  out  of  CalcutUi. ' 
--^WeUinfftOH  (to  Major  Shaw),  June  20. 

The  foilowiug  measures  a  change  in 
ideaa.  A  polAiudn  is  now  hardly  ever 

used  by  a  KiirdpeaTi,  even  (»f  humble 
position,  much  less  by  the  opulent : 

1808.  — "Palkee.  A  litter  weU  known  in 
India,  called  by  the  English  Fftlukeen. 
A  Ouserat  punster  (aware  of  no  othM*) 
hazards  the  Etymology   Pa-lathee  [pto- 

Idl/i't]  a  thing  requiring  an  annual  income 
of  a  tpiarter  Lack  to  support  it  and  oorre* 
spondmg  luxuries."— Jt.  Onumond,  JUiU' 

tnitioiiji,  kc. 

,,  "The  convcynnce.i  of  the  island 
(Madeira)  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  horse.**, 
mules,  and  a  Utter,  vdeped  a  psilanqnln, 
being  a  chair  in  the  shape  of  a  ntbing-tub, 
with  a  pole  acrt>ss,  earned  by  two  men,  as 
doolees  are  in  the  east." — Welsh,  Hemini- 
scrncet,  i.  282. 

1809.  — 

"  Woe !  Woe  !  around  their  palankeen, 
As  on  a  bridal  day 
With  HjTnnhony  and  dance  and  song, 
Their  kinared  and  their  friends  come  on, 
Thedanoeolsacrifioe!  The  funeral  song ! " 

Kehatna,  i.  6. 

c.  1830. — "  Un  curieux  indiscret  re^ut  un 
galet  dans  la  tdte on  Temporta  htigaS  d« 
sang,  coueh6  dans  nn  palaiuiiiiii.  —  V, 

Jaequemont,  Corr,  L  67. 

1880.  — "It  will  amase  readere  in  these 
days  to  learn  that  the  GoTemor-Oeneml 

sometiinr-!  c mrli  -i  unded  to  Ims  carri'''!  iii  f* 
Palanquin  a  nn.do  i.f  conveyance  which, 
except  for  long  journeys  away  from  mil- 
roads,  has  Ions  been  abandoned  to  portly 
Baboos,  and  Eurasian  clerks."— iSitf.  Rer.^ 
Feb.  14. 

1881.  — "  In  tlie  great  procession  on  Corjius 
Christi  Day,  when  the  Pofw  is  carried  in 
a  palanquin  round  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
it  is  geniTally  believed  that  the  cushions 
and  furniture  of  the  palanquin  are  s<i  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  him  to  bear  tlie  fati^^Mie 
of  the  ceremony  by  sitting  whilst  to  the 
spectator  he  appears  to  be  kneeling." — UttM 
Stantty,  Ckrittian  i$utittaii>H$,  281. 

PALAVEBAM,  u  p.    A  t.n\-Ti  aiul 
cantonment    U    milt^    S.W.  from 
Madraa    The  name  is  Pattdvtaram 
probably   PaUn-pwram,  Poflaviifmro: 
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the  •tx)wn  of  the  Pbllas' ;  tlie  latter  a 
casfce  claiming  descent  from  the  Palla- 
vas  who  rt'igjicfl  at  Conjt'\Ti:mi  (NVx/xj- 
yiri  tSdstri).  {The  Madriu  UUm.  derives 
their  name  from  Tam.  jtaUam^  Mow 
land,'  as  thev  are  comnionlv  (Min)loved 
iu  the  cultivation  of  wet  land&J 

PALE  ALE.  Tlie  name  formerly 
^'i  ven  to  t  1k'  lieer  brewed  for  Indian  use. 
(S<  e  BEEE.) 

1784.  —  "  Ixndun  I'urter  nud  Pale  Ale, 
li^'ht  and  cxcullont,  Sicca  Rupees  160  per 

hhil."  -Advt.  in  S<ton  Karr,  i. 

1793.  — "For  snlo  .  .  .  Pale  Ale  (per 
hbd.) ...  Be.  Wk"— Bombay  Cmuitr,  Jan.  19. 

[1801.-"  1.  Pale  Ato;  2.  sinrnj?  ale;  3. 
uniall  iKjer ;  4.   hrilliant  heer ;  .'».  strong 

j'l'iter;  6.  li^ht  |M>rtor  ;  7.  brown  stout." — 
Advt.  in  (.'iii  fii,  HiHid  Old  Ihii/n,  i.  147.] 

1848. —  "Cim-stant  dinners,  tiffinn,  pale 
ale.  and  claret,  the  |>n«i!i.'i">i-^  l.il«>iir  of 
cutchery,  and  the  refro^hment  I'f  l>ruudy 
ixiwnee,  which  he  wm  forced  to  take  there, 
oad  this  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley." — 
Vanif;/  Fair,  ed.  1867,  ii.  258. 

1853.— "Bamii  les  caf6),  los  cabarets,  les 
garKotee,  I'oa  renoontre  fit  ot  unc  taveme 
•ofrlaise  placard^  de  aa  pancarte  «le  |H.)rter 
!<iin|>le  ot  di-ulWe,  d'nld  Scotch  ale,  d'Aiw/ 
jHdta  Pale  beer."— rA.  Uautier^  t'otutURU- 
noplt,22, 

1867. 

"  i'ain  bis,  iralette  ou  jNinaton, 
Fronioge  a  la  pie  on  .Stilton, 
Cidre  ou  ^le-ale  de  Burton, 
Via  de  bne,  on  btanne-nKNitoo." 

1%.  Uautier  A  Ck,  Ominer. 

PALEMFOBE,  a.  A  kind  of  ehint/. 
iHjd-cover,  sometimes  made  of  lieautifid 
jwittoniH,  fnniu'rly  Jnadf  at  various 
jilaiL's  in  India,  c.-ij>i'cially  at  Sadras 
and  Ma.'4uli])atam,  tli**  inijtortation  of 
which  into  Euro|H'  ha>  Ix  ronic  quite 
obeolete,  but  under  the  i^ruater  ap- 
preciation of  Indian  manuractures  has 
recently  shown  muw  tendency  to  re- 
vive. The  etynjology  is  not  quite 
certain, — we  know  no  jdace  of  the 
name  likely  to  have  been  the  epony- 
mic, — and  jio^siMy  it  is  a  corruption 
of  a  hybriu  (Hind,  and  Pers.)  yilang- 
poshy  *  a  bed-cover/  which  occurs  below, 
and  wliiili  may  have  \>v>-n  j-.-rverted 
tlirouKh  tlie  existence  of  Salempore  as 
a  kina  of  stuff.  The  protwibility  that 
the  word  originated  in  a  perversion  of 
j^'ilang-pofh,  is  strenpthoncd  l>y  tlie 
ft>lluwinK  entry  iu  Blutcau's  JMct. 
(SuppL  1727.) 

"Cravdto  or  CnaiTDBnB  mn  hunspanoi 
grandei,  que  eerrem  para  oobrir  oaaoaa  « 


otitru  eomae.  GMh>  pintado*  de  oorei  mnj 

visto>i»i.»«,  e  alguns  niais  tinos,  a  (juo  chanulo 
palanffapuzes.  Kabrialu-iie  de  alcodilu  em 
nengala  e  C'horomandol," — i.e.  "  Ckaudiuan 
Ckaudeut"  (thia  1  cannot  identify,  perhajpe 
the  aame  as  C^mUar  among  Ploce-gooda) 
are  a  kind  of  lar^e  cloths  serving  to  cover 
Iwds  and  other  things.  They  are  pointed 
with  gay  colours,  and  there  are  some  of  a 
finer  description  whioh  are  oalled  palaaff- 
poehea,"  Ac. 

[For  the  mode  of  manufacture  at 
Ma-sulijiatani,  .see  Jourti.  Ind.  Art.  iii, 
14.  Mr.  Pringle  {Mndrtm  Sflfj-tunw, 
4th  ser.  p.  71,  and  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo. 
1st  ser.  111.  173)  has  questioned  this 
derivation.  The  word  may  liave  l>een 
taken  from  the  State  and  town  of 
Pdlanpur  in  Onzerat,  which  seema  to 
have  been  an  emjMiriuni  for  the  luanu- 
facture.s  of  N.  India.  \vlii<:li  was  long 
noted  for  i  hint/,  of  this  kind.] 

lt)48.  "  Int  Govcrnc  van  limja  mandroffCl 
.  .  .  wcrden  vcol  .  .  .  Salaznpoiy  ... 
geniaeckt." — Van  d^n  liron  Lc,  ST. 

1673. — "Stiiple  commodities  (at  Hasult- 

Kitam)  arc  cnlicnt-!  white  and  painted, 
Uempores,  CarpoU."— /Vyer,  34. 

1813.  — 

"  A  stain  on  every  I  n-),  1h  it  bore 
A  fragment  of  hi-  palampore. 
His  bronat  with  wounds  nnnunilw'd  riven, 
Uis  back  to  earth,  hia  face  to  heaTen . . 

Byron,  The  CHamtr. 

1814.  — "A  variety  of  tortures  wore  in- 
flicted to  extort  a  confessiou ;  one  was  a 
aofa,  with  a  platform  of  tiftbt  oordage  in 

network,  covore<l  with  a  palampore.  \vhich 
concealc*!  a  bed  of  thorii>  i«laco<l  iimicr  it: 
the  collector,  a  corjudent  Kiru  i:-.  i^rhen 
stripftcd  of  his  jama  (nee  JAMMA),  or 
muslin  rol>e,  and  ordered  to  lie  down."-» 
Fo,t>'.<,  Or.  M^m.  ii.  429;  ['ind  ed.  ii.  1. 

1817.  — ".  .  .  these  cloths  .  .  ,  .-erve  as 
ooverUds,  and  are  employed  as  a  .^ulkotj. 
tute  for  the  Indian  paleamofe."— AaJkik 
/rtm,  171 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  lOT). 

ns;.:..— 

"The  jewelled  amaun  of  thy  lenneai  is 
baie, 

And  the  folds  of  thy  paltn^on  wave in 

the  air." 

Bm  Ook/Imt,  Katimm  Aervnade.] 

1S(]2.-  "  Rjila  pu«h,  or  PalaO^  p<Mh,  quilt 
or  coverlet,  MO  to  lOOU  r\\iie«B."—Fiu^* 
Trade  Heport,  App.  p.  xxzirin. 

1^80.  ".  .  .  and  third,  the  celebrated 
palampores,  or  '  bed -covers,'  of  MasuUpa- 
tam,  tatebgarh,  Shikar|>ur,  Hozara,  iad 
other  plaoes,  whieh  in  point  of  art  deoora- 
tion  ara  elniply  inoonipnimblo.'**->iUnfteDOif, 
Tke  Indittlriai  Arit  qflmiia,  200. 

PALI,  8L  The  name  of  the  sacred 

language  of  the  Southern  Buddhists, 
in  tact,  according  to  their  apparently 
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well-founded  tradition  Mtiyadhl,  the 
dialect  of  what  ire  now  call  South 
Bahar,  in  whieli  Sakya  Muni  di.s- 
coureed.  It  is  one  of  tlu'  Prakrits  (sfe 
PBACRIT)  or  Aryan  vernaculars  of 
India,  and  has  probably  been  a  dearl 
language  for  nearly  2000  yean:.  Pali 
in  ISkt.  lueana  '  a  line,  row,  aeries ' ;  and 
by  the  Bnddh&ts  is  uaed  for  the  series 
of  their  Sa.  red  Tezts.  Pall-blMd  is 
then  'the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Text.s,'  i.f.  Miujadhl ;  and  this  is  chilled 
ellijjtically  by  the  Singhalese  Pili, 
•which  we  liave  adopted  in  like  use. 
It  ha3  been  carried,  as  the  sacred 
language,  to  all  the  Indo-Chinese 
tountries  wliich  have  derived  their 
religion  from  India  through  Ceylon. 
Pdti  is  "a  sort  of  Tuscan  among  the 
Pmkrits"  from  its  inherent  grace  and 
«trength  {Chil(J>r.^).  Hut  the  analogy 
to  Tuscan  is  closer  still  ui  the  paniUei- 
ism  of  the  modification  of  oanskrit 
Mords,  used  in  Pali,  to  that  of  Latin 
M'ords  used  in  Italian. 

Bobert  Kno.\  does  not  api>arently 
know  I'v  that  name  the  Pfdi  langimge 
in  Ceylon.  He  only  spe^iks  of  the 
B«M)ks  of  Religion  iis  "being  in  an 
«lof|uent  style  which  the  Vulgar  ])eople 
<!<•  not  understand "  (p.  75);  and  in 
another  ])assage  says:  "They  have  a 
language  something  differing  from  the 
vul^'ar  tongue  (like  I.ntm  to  us)  which 
their  books  are  writ  in"  (]>.  KU)). 

]t}89.— "Les  una  font  valoir  le  styU  do 
lour  Alooran,  les  nutres  de  leur  Bali."— 

L^Urts  Bdif.vLy.  61. 

1690. — ** .  .  .  this  T)ou>>t  proceed.s  from 
the  Siamwf  understanding  two  Liin^iiniifeH, 
m.,  _the  Vulgar,  which  is  a  simplo  Tnnguo, 
coiurinting  ahnost  whoHy  <jf  MotKwyllrililefi. 
without  ('(itijutr.itioti  or  l)i-<  ]i.'ii.'-i< in  ;  and 
another  Langiutgo,  which  1  have  ulroady 
«poken  of,  which  to  thorn  is  u  dciid  Tonguo, 
Imown  only  by  the  Learned,  which  ia  cfdled 
the  Balie  Tongue,  and  which  in  enricht  with 
the  intloxioas  of  word»«,  like  the  Ii«riguagcs 
we  have  in  Eun>i>o.  The  tenns  of  lioligion 
and  Justice,  the  nameM  nf  OfticcK,  aiM  all 
the  OmamentB  of  the  Vulgar  Toorue  are 
horrow'd  from  the  Balie.  "->Z)e  Loubire't 
S!am,  E.T.  1693,  p.  9. 

1795.-"  Of  the  aiKMOt  FABis,  whoee 
knguage  oonstitates  at  tiie  present  day  the 
Jttcred  text  of  Av.i,  I'cg^ie,  and  Siam,  m 
well  nn  of  suvenil  other  countries  eastward 
•of  the  Ganges :  and] of  their  migration  from 
India  to  the  banlu  of  the  Call,  the  Nile  of 
Ethiopia,  we  have  but  very  imprnfeet  infor- 
mation.* ...  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  nxjst  enlightened  writers  on  the 


•  The  writer  in  here  led  away  by  Wilfonl'a 


languages  of  the  East,  that  the  Fall,  the 
sacred  langtiago  of  the  priests  of  Boodh,  il 
nearly  allied  to  the  Shanscrit  of  the  Bramine: 
and  there  certainly  is  much  of  that  holy 
idi(mi  engrafted  on  the  vulgar  liingiiage  of 
Ava,  by  the  intruduutioa  of  the  Uindoo 
reUfioo."— iS^met,  837-8. 

1818.— "The  Talapoins  ...  do  apply 
themselves  in  ><onio  degree  to  study,  since 
according  to  their  rules  they  are  obliged  to 
learn  tbo  Sodii,  which  is  the  grammar  of 
the  Pali  language  or  MagatlL,  to  read  the 
Vini,  the  PaJiniot  .  .  .  and  the  sermonM  of 
(lo<lama.  .  .  .  All  these  V>ooks  are  written 
in  the  Pali  tongue,  but  the  text  is  aocom- 
]mni«d  by  a  Burmese  translation.  They 
were  all  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  a 
certain  Brahmin  from  the  island  of  Ceylon," 
— S(iitfjninutw's  Burmese  Empire,  p.  141. 

[1822.—".  .  .  the  ncred  book.n  of  the 
Buddhists  are  composed  in  the  Belli 
tongue.  .  .  ." — Walfare^  Fifiren  Veart  in. 
India,  187.1 

1837.— "Btiddhists  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  their  sacnxl  and  claarfeel 
lant,'uape,  the  Mitgadhi  or  P4li,  is  of  greater 
antiijuily  tli;in  the  Sanscrit ;  and  that  it 
hat!  attitined  also  a  higher  state  of  refine- 
ment than  its  rival  tonguo  had  acquired,  la 
support  of  this  belief  they  adduce  variow 
argiiments,  which,  in  their  judgment,  are 
quite  conclusive.  They  observe  that  the 
very  word  Pill  siYrnifies  original,  text, 
regularity  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Buddhist 
scholar  in  Ceylon,  who,  in  the  diaonamon  of 
this  question,  will  not  quote,  with  an  air  of 
triurajth,  their  favourite  verse, — 

•S'rf  MAyadJii ;  mdia  IhAtA  {kc). 

'There  is  a  lanffuage  which  aa  the  root; 
.  .  .  men  and  branmans  at  the  eommenoe- 
nient  of  thi-  (-rc;iHf)ti,  who  never  before  heard 
nor  uttere<i  a  human  accent,  and  even  the 
Supreme  Buddhos,  spoke  it:  it  is  Mfigadhi.'  * 

"This  verse  is  a  quotation  from  Kachchi- 
yan^'s  grammar,  the  oldest  referred  to  in 
the  Pttli  litcniturc  of  (V-ylon.  .  .  .  Ix>t  me 
...  at  once  avow,  that,  exclusive  of  all 
philological  considerations,  I  am  inclined, 
on  prim4  faeie  evidenoe— external  as  well 
as  internal— to  entertain  an  ofHnion  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  the  Buddhists  on  this  par- 
ticular point."— (>ev>^  TuriwHr^  Jutnxi.  to 
MakAtMOuo,  p.  »di. 

1^7-}.  -"The  spoken  Innguago  of  Italy 
was  to  be  foun<l  in  a  luimber  of  provinciivl 
dialects,  each  with  iti<  own  chanictcristics, 
the  Piedmonteee  harsh,  the  Neapolitan 
nasal,  the  Tuscan  soft  and  flowing.  These 
dinloct^  had  l>ccn  ri<<ing  in  importance  aa 
liUtin  declined  ;  the  birth-time  of  a  new 
litenirv  language  was  imminent.  Then 
came  bantc,  and  cluxisiug  for  his  immortal 
Commedia  the  tinest  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  vernaculars,  raised  it  at  onco  to  the 
position  of  dignity  which  it  still  retains. 
Read  Sanskrit  for  Ijiitin,  M  i^'ulhese  for 
Tuscan,  and  the  Three  liaskets  for  the 
Divina  Comroodia,  and  the  parallel  is  ooia> 

Slete.  .  .  .  Like  Italian  Pali  is  at  onoe 
owing  and  sonorous ;  it  is  a  charaoteiistle 
of  boui  laaguegee  that  nearly  eveiy  word 
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eods  in  a  vuwcl,  and  that  all  harsh  conjunc- 
tions aro  Huftened  down  by  assimilation, 
cdinon,  or  cnwis,  while  on  the  other  hand 
both  l«nd  themmlreB  aarily  to  the  expression 

of  sublime  and  x-iporons  thought."— CSUWer<, 
Pr^'ace  to  I'aUi  IHct.  pp.  xiii-xiv, 

HATiKBTWABBY,  s.  A  *palankin- 

coach,'  lus  it  is  termed  in  India  ;  t.c. 
a  carriage  shaped  somewhat  likf  a 
palankin  on  wheels ;  Hind,  fdlkl-garl. 
The  woid  is  liowcvor  one  formed  under 
Eurupeaii  intluences.  ["The  system 
of  conveying  passengers  by  palkee 
carriage.s  ana  trucks  was  first  estab- 
lished between  Cawnpore  and  Allaha- 
bad iu  May  1843,  and  extended  to 
Allyghur  in  Novemljer  of  the  siinie 
year ;  Delhi  wjls  included  in  June 
1845,  Agm  and  Meerut  alx)ut  the 
Mine  tiine;  the  now-going  line  not 
beingf  however,  readv  till  Jannarv 
1846"  (Carey,  Good  Old  Day ii.  91).]  ' 

1878. — "  The  Govemor-Cienerars  carriatre 
...  may  tie  jostled  by  the  hired  'palki- 
ghairy,'  with  its  two  wrutched  jH)nies.  roj>e 
haru(:»s^,  nearly  naked  driver,  and  wheels 
whoso  irinuous  motions  impNH  aao  with 
the  idea  that  they  must  come  off  at  the 
next  revolution." — Li/e  »» the  Mofiutil,  i.  liS. 

This  dwcription  applies  rather  to  the 
enaohee  than  to  the  palkee-garrv, 

which  is  (or  tued  to  be)  seldom  so  seididly 
efjuipt.  Mr.  KipHnp's  account  of  the 
Calcutta  paiti  gari  (BmM  and  Man,  WJ,)  is 
•qnaDy  onooinpliiDmtHy.] 

PALMYEA,  s.  The  fan-i«lm 
{BornAftui  Jialxlh'funuu),  which  is  very 
commonly  lultivated  in  S.  India  and 
Ceylon  (as  it  is  als(i  indeed  in  ihe 
Ganges  valley  from  Farrukhabiid  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Delta),  and  hence 
was  called  by  the  Portuguese  jHir  f'x- 
eelltnce,  peUfiuira  or  'the  palm-tree.' 
Sir  J.  Hooker  writes :  I  believe  this 
palm  is*  nowhere  wild  in  India  ;  and 
nave  always  su«]it'f  tcd  that  it,  like  the 
tamarind,  was  introduced  from  Africa." 
(So  Watt,  Sem.  Did,  i.  604.]  It  is  an 
imnortant  tree  in  the  economy  of  S. 
Inoia,  Ceylon,  and  jMirts  of  the  Arc  hi- 
pelago  as  producing  jaggery  (4. v.)  or 
*pahn-8Ugar* ;  whilst  the  wowl  atl'ords 
rafters  and  laths,  and  the  leaf  gives  a 
material  for  thatch,  mats,  umbrelhis, 
fans,  and  a  eubetitnte  for  paper.  Its 
minor  uses  are  many  :  indeed  it  is 
supposed  to  supply  nearly  all  the 
wanta  of  man,  and  a  Tismil  proverb 
ascribes  to  it  801  uses  (see  Fi^rguson's 
Palmym-Palm     CeyloHf  and  Tennmt*s 


Ceylon,  i.  Ill,  ii.  519  seqq.;  alao  see 
BRAB). 

1568.—*'.  .  .  A  ilha  de  CnlSo  ...  ha 

muitas  palmeiraa."  CaiTid,  ff.  6ri<-.66. 

1673.— "  ITicir  Buildings  suit  with  tho 
Country  and  Ktate  of  the  inhabitants,  being- 
mostly  contrived  for  Conveniency :  tha- 
Poorer  are  made  of  Boughs  and  o//as  of  the- 
Palmeroes."— /-Vyer,  IW. 

1718.—".  .  .  Leaves  of  a  Tree  called 
Palmeira."— yvo/).  0/  the  (Jospet  in  the  Body 
iii.  85. 

1756.—"  The  interyal  was  pUntod  with. 
*W8  of  palinira,  and  oooi^nut  traes.  — 

(hm'-,  ii.  '.«),  0(1.  1803. 

1 860.— "Here,  too,  the  iKuiutiful  jMkhuyra 
ualm,  which  abonndi  over  the  north  of  the 
Island,  begina  to  appear."— rmiieiU'«  Cney/oity 
ii.  64. 

PALMYRA  POINT,  n.p.  Other- 
wise  called  Pu  Pedro,  [a  corruption  of 
the  Port.  PurUa  da»  PearaSy  *the  rocky 
cape,'  a  name  de-st^riptive  of  the  natiinil 
features  of  the  coast  {Tenumt^  ii.  5.3.'))]. 
This  is  the  2s. E.  point  of  Ceylon,  thtt 
hi^h  palmyra  treea  on  whidi  are  con* 
spicuous. 

PALMYRAS,  POINT,  n.p.  This 
is  a  headland  on  the  Oriasa  coflust,  quite 

low,  Imt  from  its  prominence  at  the 
most  projecting  part  of  the  combined 
Mahanadl  and  Brahmanl  delta  an  im- 

jiortant  lajidmark,  e.sr>ecially  in  former 
<lays,  for  sliij»s  l'f)und  from  the  south 
for  the  mouth  of  the  H<x>gly,  all  I  ho 
more  for  the  dangerous  shoal  off  it.  A 
])niiit  of  tlie  Mahanadi  delta,  24  niilcjv 
to  the  south- w»  st,  is  called  FuUe  Point, 
from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for 
P.  Fahnyraa 

l.''..''h3.  — "  .  .  .  o  Cabo  Sc;r';r'>r:\,  i\  ■(111-  OS 
nossos  chauiam  das  Palmelras  |>or  hunian 
que  alii  c.-itain,  as  quaes  ois  navigantes  notam 
por  Ihes  dar  conhecimento  da  terra.  E  dest* 
cabo  .  ,  .  fazemofl  fim  do  Reyno  OrixC**— • 
lUirnt*,  I.  ix.  1. 

1598.—" ...  2  miles  (Dutch)  before  von 
oome  to  the  point  of  Pataneriaa,  you  utialT 

see  eertaine  blacke  houelH  standiiis;  vpjNin  a 
land  that  is  higher  than  all  the  land  there- 
atiout."*,  and  from  thence  to  the  Point  it 
Ke^nneth  againe  to  be  low  ground  and  .  .  » 
you  shall  MO  some  small  (but  not  ouer  whiteV 
siiulie  Downo.'' .  .  .  yon  •'h.il!  finde  lioiiip  rii^hl 
again.-t  the  point  de  Palmeriaa  .  .  .  that 
vpnii  the  jK>int  there  is  iioyther  tree  nor 
bush,  and  although  it  hath  the  miiuc  of  tho 
Point  of  Palm-trMfl,  it  bath  notwithstanding 
right  forth,  butone  nlme  tree."— Li'ascHofcii^ 
3d  B«x»k,  ch.  12. 

[c.  166.'>. — "  Even  the  J'ortHffuesf  of  Ogovit 
(see  HOOOLYX   in  -BengtUe,  pttrouwed 
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without  acraple  these  wretchtxi  captives, 
and  the  horria  traflAc  was  traDaaeted  in  tha 

vicinity  of  the  i.<*lnnd  of  (htlhn,  near  Cape 
daa  Palmaa."— /iT/urr,  ed.  Cou stable,  \7o.] 

1828. — '*It  is  a  large  delta,  furmed  by 
the  mouths  uf  the  Ma£i>Nuddee  and  other 
riven,  the  northenmoet  of  which  insulates 
Oip«  tttaalM^'-Beber,  ad.  1844»  L  88. 

[PAMBBE,  s.  An  article  of  dress 
which  seems  to  have  been  lused  for 
various  jmrposfs,  as  a  sc-arf,  and 
perhaps  as  a  turUiii.  Mr.  Yiisuf  Ali 
{Monoffraf^  on  Silk  Fubrie$^  81)  classes 
it  aiiioii",'  ' falifirs  wliich  ar<'  siiiqily 
wrapped  over  the  head  aud  shoulders 
by  men  and  women';  and  he  adds:! 
"The  Famii  is  iised  by  woiueii  and 
children,  generally  amongst  Hindus," 
His  sitt'cimens  are  some  3  vards  lou 
by  1  broad,  and  are  intide  of  pure  sil 
or  silk  and  <  «tttf)n,  with  an  ornamental 
border.  The  word  does  not  appear  in 
the  Hind,  dictionariesi  but  Molesworth 
has  Hahr.  p^tmanit  *a  sort  of  silk  cloth.' 

[161B.  "He  c-ovired  mv  head  «ith  his 
FlUBbre."    h'fM't,  lyturt,  IV.  S44.] 

For  some  of  the  followiu|{  i^uot^itions 
and  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Foster. 

[1617.  —  *'  .\nteli  \\  I  -  .iiui  niii-licllc-*."  which 
bear  Die  finest  w\k.1  in  tho  worM.  with  which 
thiy  iii.iki    very   delicate  mantks,  called 

FawnunexTS."— yoMpA  Si/fxiHi  to  E. 
India  Co.,  Agra,  Nor.  22, 1617 ;  India  Office 
Raoords,  0.  r.,  N...  rj<>8. 

[1627. — '*  L  on  y  [Kashmir]  travaillo  uussi 
plusieurs  Vomeris  [misprint  for  Femeria, 

which  he  cNewhere  mention.^  as  a  stuff  fmtn 
Kashmir  and  Ljihurc],  mii  ftont  dcs  pieces 
d'cutoffc-i  loiijiues  de  tfis,  uulne.M.  et  lanrers 
de  deux,  fnite  de  laine  de  moutons,  4Ui  cruit 
an  derrieru  do  oes  bastes,  et  qui  est  aussi 
fine  que  de  la  soye :  on  tient  ces  estoffos 
expoAoes  au  fnnd  (tendant  I'hyver:  cllc^  ont 
un  iK-au  lustre,  seniblables  aux  t.abis  de  nus 
cartiers."— /""maj-wj*  I^e/tart,  ia  Tkeifnol'i 
XUattmu  df.  diten  Voyoffetf  vol.  i.  pt.  2. 

[1631, —  A  letter  in  tho  India  OtVi.  e  of 
Dec.  'J9  nicntiuiis  that  the  (J«<vornor  of 
Surat  presented  to  the  two  chief  Factors  a 
horse  and  "  a  cout  and  p&morine  "  a]>iece. 

[  0.  ('..  No.  \:>V.'j\  (1.  0.  Records) 

mentions  tho  pre>entatii>n  to  the  President 
of  Surut  of  a  "cuat  and  pamorine." 

[1673.  —  "  A  oou^de  of  pamerins,  which  are 
fine  mantles." — trtf^r'.f  .\'r,r  .  1  cooMMf,  p.  78  ; 
abo  see  177  i  in  11*2  ramerin. 

1766.—**.  .  .  ahingoe(see  LOONOHEE) 
or  clout,  barely  to  cover  their  nakedness, 

•  Qii-  ty  (I.)  iirmn  (Hind.)  or  rn./i-i  (Ijidakhi) 
chKtlU  =  \\i*'  raina  (sj)wtal  VNrii-ty  uf  ;.'m-it ) -i^xit ; 
(ii.)  or  in  .SwIViank  mixiiig  nnna-.*f>i>l  hawl), 
the  procluct,  with  the  name  of  the  aninial  i>ny 
duewg  the  law  nateriair 


and  a  pamree  or  Uxtric  mantle  to  throw 
over  their  shoulders,  or  to  lyo  on  ttpon  fh» 
groond."— tfrtwe^  2nd  ed.  u.  81.] 

PAHOHlftOAK,    s.  8kt» 

*  quinqiie>partitei'  A  native  almanac 
in  S.  Inaia  is  called  so,  because  it 
contains  information  on  tive  subjects 
via.  Solar  Days,  Lnnar  Days,  Asterisms, 

Ynfni>!,  and  karttm.<i  (certain  a.stn>U)gicai 
divisions  of  the  days  of  a  mouth). 
Famhanga  is  used  also,  at  least  by 
Buchanan  Ixlow,  for  the  Brahman 
who  keejis  and  interpret.s  the  almanac 
for  the  villagers.    [Tnis  should  be  Skt. 

1612.  —  "  Every  year  they  make  new- 
almatiacd  for  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  of 
the  Moon,  and  they  have  a  perpetual  one 
which  aenres  to  pronounce  tneir  auguries, 
and  this  they  call  Panchagfto.  "—taH^o,  V» 
vi.  4. 

1651.— "The  Bnunins,  in  order  to  know 
the  ^ood  and  bad  days,  have  made  certain 

writmirs  after  the  fu-hidii  f  f  our  Almanacks^ 
and  those  they  call  Panjangam." — RogeriiU, 
Thia  aittbor  gives  a  specimen  (pp» 

t)y-69). 

1800. — "No  fine  without  considtinp  the 
Panchanga.  nr  .iSni,uuie  ketl>er,  kni  ww  when 
he  is  to  perform  tho  ceremonies  of  religion." 
— Bueh0Man*$  Mymtrr^  Ac.,  i. 


PANDAL,  PENDAUL,  s.  A  . shed. 
Tamil,  pundaif  [Skt.  bamUi^  '  to  bind']. 

1651.—*'.  .  .  it  is  the  custom  in  this 

country  when  there  is  a  Kride  in  tho  hou.^o 
to  !«et  up  Wfore  tho  door  eertJiin  ."itake* 
somewhat  t^iller  than  a  man,  and  those  are 
covered  with  lighter  sticks  on  which  foliago 
is  put  to  make  a  diade.  .  .  .  This  airaage- 
ment  is  called  a  Pandad  in  the  oountry 
si>eech." — Hvgeriua,  12, 

1717.— **Water-Bandels,  which  are  littlo 
sheds  for  the  Convenioncy  of  drinking 
Water." — Ph{Uip$$  AccohhI^  19. 

174,''.— "Jo  siuvisla  procession  d'un  pen 
loin,  et  arrivfi  aox  sepulture^  j'y  vis  un 
pandel  ou  tente  dre88<$e,  sur  la  fosse  du 
defunt ;  ello  dtait  om^  do  branchex  de 
tinnier,  do  toiles  i>eintes,  kc.  L'int^rieur 
etait  f^arnio  de  {>etite.<4  lampes  aUuntfes."— 
yorft'-rt.  Mt'iiKiii-'.*,  iii.  32, 

IT'^l.  Ive-<  nen.s  riches  font  conatruir 
devant  leur  |M>rte  un  autre  pendaL''—<!ftMI> 

nrmt,  oil.  Myi,  i.  131. 

1800.  —  "  1  told  the  farmer  that,  a.M  I  meant 
to  make  him  pay  his  full  rent,  I  could  ni>t 
take  his  fowl  and  milk  without  paying  for 
them  ;  and  that  I  would  not  enter  bis  pnn- 
dnll,  because  he  had  not  jmid  tho  labourer* 
who  ma<lo  it," — Letter  of  .S«V  T.  Muhio,  in 
Li/r,  i,  2.S3, 

1814.— "There  I  beheld,  assembled  in 
the  same  pandaul,  or  reiK>.sing  under  the' 
friendly  hanian-tree,  the  Uottuum  (se« 
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O08AI1I)  in  ft  state  of  nudfty,  the  Fo^y 

<we  JOGEE)  with  a  lark  or  i«irrxpiot  his 
»>le  eonipanion  fur  u  tbutiiiaud  miles." — 
/or/*rjr,  Or.  J/r,„.  ii.  465;  r2nd  6d.  fi.  72. 
Id  ii.  109  he  writes  PendallJ. 

1815.  — '•  Pandauls  wore  creotcd  opj-wito 
the  two  princiml  fords  on  tlio  river,  where 
under  my  meaioal  superiotendence  skilful 
nattvefl  prorided  with  eau-de-lue«  and  other 

remedies  were  constantly  stationed."—  Dr. 
M^Jimuf,  in  Asiatic  Mtaeardut,  xiii.  321*. 

PANDABA]|,&  A  Hindu  oMci'xc 
iiiendieant  of  the  (so-calletl)  Sudni,  or 
«v«*n  of  a  lower  caste.  A  priest  of  the 
lower  Hindu  cnstes  of  S.  India  and 
<"«-v]<)ii.  Tamil,  jHitt'Janim.  C.  P. 
Hi-own  says  the  Pamldram  is  properly 
H  Vaiflhiuiva,  Init,  otlier  authors  npply 
the  name  to  Saiva  priests.  fThe 
Madrtis  GUm.  derives  tue  word  Iroui 
■Skt.  pdntfn-ranffa,  *  white-coloure<i.' 
Messrs.  C  ik  ;irid  Stuart  (Mati  of  X. 
Arcot.  i.  l!J9)  <i(  rive  it  from  Skt.  hhdn' 
^(ugdni,  *a  temple-treasury,'  wherein 
were  em j. loved  those  who  had  re- 
ii<)inir<i|  the  \vi>rl'].  "Tile  Paiidfirams 
.^•eui^to  recciye  numerous  recruit,s  from 
the  8aivite  St&dra  castes,  who  choose 
to  make  a  profession  of  piety  and 
wander  aKnit  lH'f?t,'ing.  They  are,  in 
reality,  very  lax  in  their  mode.s  of  life, 
often  drinking  litpior  and  eating 
animal^  food  furnished  hy  any  re«!]>ect- 
^ble  Bi\dra.  They  often  serve  in 
^ivn,  temples,  where  thev  make  up 
gjirlaiids  of  flowers  to  ^econite  the 
lin<,'am,  and  blow  hra.s.s  trumpets  when 
oHerings  are  made  or  proceHsious  take 
place  "(tdttf.).] 

1711.    "...  Bat  the  do^tnictioo  of  SO 
•or  tfO,(X)0  {logodfis  worth  of  grain  .  .  .  and 
killing  the  Fa&dairnm ;  these  are  thini^s 

which  make  hi.s  deiimii<i.H  re.illy  carry 
too  much  iuatice  with  them."— Letter  ili 

1717.  — ''.  .  .  Rnitnan'*.  Pantarongal, 
and  other  holy  tavu."^  J 'hit/ i^'t  Atrvnuf, 
]8.  The  word  is  here  in  the  Tamil  plural. 

1718.  — "  .\hundnnco'  of  Bmnianes,  Pan- 
tares,  and  I'oetH  .  .  .  tiucked  tt<gether."  - 
J'ruftn.  ofthf  (l<yspfl,  ii.  18. 

17l.'^i.  — "On  voit  ici  i|uel<|uefois  les  Pan- 
darams  <>u  IVnitcns  qui  ont  et<5  on  jX^lt-rin- 
;i|re  a  lieiiKale  ;  <|uan«l  iU  ret< >»riieiit  il.s 
opportcnt  iei  avec  ^rand  soiu  de  i'eau  du 
Oax;/'-  (hiufi  <le.s  ]>ots  ou  Tases  Men  form^." 
—  S'nlrrrt,  Mfiii.  iii.  2^^. 

c,  17t50.  "The  Pandarams,  the  Ma- 
hometan pric>t-H.  and  the  Bramins  thotn.Helves 
yield  to  the  force  of  truth."  -  i.  li.V2. 

17S1. — "  Le-i  Pandarons  ne  sotit  moins 

reveres  que  les   Saninitit.     lis  nont  do  la 

«ecte  de  Chiven,  ae  barbouillent  toute  la 


fif^uro,  la  {loitrine,  et  les  bras  avec  dsa 

ceiuires  do  lH.iize  de  vaohs," &c. — S<mntrat^ 
bvu.  ed.,  ii.  113-114. 

1796.— "The  other  figure  is  of  a  PMd»> 

ram  or  Sena-sey,  of  tlie  chuss  of  pil^m.s 
1  U>  the  varii)ii?i  jui^twijw."-  I'ennant's  Vtew  of 
J/in(lo$(au,  preface. 

1^01.  -  "  In  Chera  the  Pujitri*  (.we  POO- 
JAREEl  or  priests  in  thesio  temples  are  all 
Pandarumfl,  wlio  are  the  Si'n/i'i.s  dedicated 
to  the  (wrvice  of  Siva's  temples.  .  .  ." — 
BudkauM's  Jfysorr,  to.,  ii.  888. 

1809.-  "The  chief  of  the  \>iifiiM\a  (Uame»- 
waramL  or  Fandaxam,  waiting  uu  the 
l>eadi.^— Vnltniia,  i.  888. 

1860.  "In  the  iflaiKl  of  Nainativoc,  to 
the  wmth-we.st  of  .lafna,  there  was  till 
recently  a  little  temple,  de<lieated  to  the 
gixldeas  Naga  Tambiran.  in  which  comte- 
crated  serpents  were  tenderly  reared  by  the 
Pandarams,  and  daily  fed  at  the  cxi>cnae  of 
the  worshippers." — T'ttuent't  Ceylon,  i.  H7'6. 

PANDABANI,  n.  p.  The  name  of 
a  port  t)f  MalaKir  of  great  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  name  wnich  has 
gone  through  many  curious  corrup- 
tions. ]\<  position  is  clear  enough 
from  Varthema  s  statement  that  an  uu- 
inhabited  island  stood  opposite  at  three 
leamu'.s  distance,  which  mii.^t  l>e  the 
''Sjuritice  Rtx-k"of  our  charts.  fThe 
i  Madras  Glow,  identifies  it  with  Collam.] 
The  name  amwyirs  upon  no  mtxlern 
majt,  hut  it  still  attaches  to  a  mi'^erahle 
tiKhing  village  on  tiie  .site,  in  the  lurm 
PmntaUal  (apnmx.  Int.  \V  a 
little  way  nortli  nf  Koilaixli.  If  is 
seen  below  in  Ibu  Batuta's  notice  that 
Pandaffini  afTorded  an  exceptional 
shelter  to  shipping  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  This  is  referred  to  in  an 
interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  present 
writers  from  his  friend  Col.  (now  Lt.- 
(!eii.)  H.  H.  Saiikev,  (Mi.,  H.E.,  dated 
.Madnui,  I3th  Fel.y.,  1881  :  "One  ver^- 
extraordinanr  feattire  on  the  coast  is 
the  tMX'urrence  of  mud-hanks  in  from 
I  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  which  have 
the  effect  of  hreaking  both  surf  and 
swell  to  such  an  extent  that  shtpa  can 
nm  into  the  ]»atclie.s  of  water  .s«» 
sheltered  at  the  very  height  of  the 
monsoon,  when  the  elements  are  raff- 
ing, and  not  only  find  a  ]>erfcctly  still 
sea,  but  are  able  to  land  their  cargoes. 
.  .  .  Possibly  the  snugness  of  some 
of  the  harlK)urs  frequented  l>y  the 
Chinese  junks,  such  as  Paudarani, 
may  liave  I»een  mostly  due  to  Imiks 
of  this  kind?  By  the  way,  I  suspect 
your  'Pandamni'  was  nothing  but  the 
roadstead  uf  Ooulete  (Coiuandi  or 
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Quelande  of  our  Atlas).  The  Muster 
Attendant  who  acconi|>anied  me,  ap- 
pears to  have*  good  opinion  of  it  as 
-•ni  ancljora/^p,  ana  as  well  sheltered*" 

^Ste  LLtgaUy  Mdlubxr,  i.  72.] 

c.  1150. — "Fandarina  ii  a  town  ))uilt  at 
tho  month  of  ;i  rm  r  which  conien  from 
MaaibAr  (set)  KLALABA&),  where  voHsels 
from  India  aad  Sind  cast  anchor.  The 
inhabitants  are  rich,  the  markets  well 
8U]>pIicd,  and  trade  flourishing."  —  JSdriaiy 
in  KItiot,  i.  90. 

1286.— "In  the  7«ar  (1296)  it  m*  mo- 
hibited  to  nerduuitB  who  traded  in  fine 

or  coetly  pnxincts  with  Mnjiurh  (.Mu'lwir  or 
Cktromandel),  rui-iiun  (f)  and  Fantalaina, 
throe  foreign  kingdcnns,  t<>  exjM>rt  any  one 
of  them  muro  than  the  value  of  50,000  ting 
in  paper  money." — fSiinuae  AntuUt  iff  the 
Mongol  iJifHotttt,  qnotod  by  Pantkier,  Mare 
Pol,  532. 

c.  1300.--"  Of  the  cities  on  tho  shore  the 
fint  11  Bindiibdr,  tbon  Fakniir,  then  the 
-country  of  Manjarttr,  then  the  country  of 
HfK,  then  the-  cuuntrv  of  (FandtttiaA*)." 
—Raikuiuddin,  in  ElUot,  i.  68. 

e.  1S21.— **Aod  the  forest  in  which  the 

jHjpper  prr)woth  oxtondoth  for  a  good  18 
days'  joumoy,  and  in  that  forest  there 
\n>  two  citie.<(,  the  one  whcreuf  is  called 
riandriaa,  and  the  other  t'gngUin"  (see 
WMSSEJJJS). Friar  Oiorie,  in  OaUunj, 
•Ac,  75. 

c.  1343.—"  Frum  Boddfattan  we  proceeded 
to  Fuidaiaiaa,  a  great  and  fine  town  with 

gardens  and  bazars.  Tho  MuHuImnn«<  there 
occupy  three  qu-Trtors,  each  having;  its 
D)<>^{uu.  ...  It  i>  at  thi-*  town  that  tho 
ahiuM  of  China  ]>ass  the  winter"  (i.e.  the 
fi.W.  moniMxm).  /Aa  Betiila,  iv.  88.  (Com- 
jiarc  Rntfiro  b)ol()w.) 

c.  1442.- "Tho  humble  author  of  this 
BamtiTe  having  received  his  order  ef  dis- 
nuHal  defarted  from  Caliout  by  Me,  after 
bavinir  pesNd  the  port  of  Bittdliuuieh  (read 
Bandar&nah,  ancl  sco  MAN6AL0RE,  a) 
situated  ou  the  coa.st  of  Melabor,  (he) 
reached  the  port  of  Mangnlor.  .  .  ." 
AI>dHrrazzAl\  m  Indui  in  X  i'th  C'ut.,  "JO. 

1498. — ".  .  .  hum  lugar  quo  so  chama 
Pandarany  .  .  .  iK^>r  quo  alii  est^iva  Itom 
porto,  e  quo  alii  nos  amaraasemoe  .  .  .  e 
^oe  era  eoatume  que  os  navioe  que  viidiam  a 

csta  terra  pousasem  alii  p<»r  estnrom  seguros. 
.  .     — Roteiro  dr  Vasco  da  Uanui,  63. 

1503.— "Da  jK'i  feceno  vela  et  in  m 
porto  de  dicto  He  chiamato  Fundarane 
•amasomo  molta  g&te  cA  artclaria  et  deliber- 
*moaiui.ire  verso  il  rctrno  i|c  <  iiohia*  .  • 
—LdUr     Kiny  Entanucl,  p.  5. 

e.  1S06. — "Qneeto  oapitanio  ri  trovh  nave 

17  lie  ir.iTiadnnti  Mori  in  iino  j)orto  -^e 
-chiina  Panidarami,  c  emnbatti'  con  quoiito 
lequali  so  mcsscno  in  terra  ;  jior  modo  che 
■queito  oapitanio  mand^  tutti  li  soi  copani 
ben  armedi  eon  un  beril  de  polvero  f>or 


cadaun  conano,  o  mise  fuooo  dentro  dette 
navi  de  Mori ;  o  tutte  qneUe  bnaoUe,  eon 
tutte  quelle  speaerie  che  erano  caighe  per 
la  Mecba,  e  s'intende  dh'  erano  niolto 
rioehe  "—Lmianh  Oaf  Mtmm,  20-21. 

l.'ilO. — "Hero  we  remained  two  days,  and 
then  dojiarted,  and  went  to  a  jilaco  which 
is  called  Pandarani,  distant  from  this  one 
day's  joumepr,  and  which  is  subject  to  the 
Kin^  of  Caheut.  This  place  is  a  wretched 
affair,  and  has  no  port." —  Wtrthema,  153. 

1516.— "Further  on,  south  south-eactt  is 
another  Moorish  phMe  whieh  is  eaUed  ma- 
darani,  it:  which  also  there  are  many  ships.** 

— liarUifu,  l.Vi. 

In  Rowlandson's  Translation  of  the  Tohfat- 

nf  Miihlhid'>n  [Or.  Trmxf.  Fn„<l,  *thc 
name  is  habitually  mi.sroad  Fundrteaii  for 


*  Ws  Is  the  tree  reading,  see  note  at  tlie  place, 
Mil  /.  JL  Ja  a*a  N.81 


153fi.  — "  Martim  .-Xfonso  .  .  .  nin  alori;,' 
tho  coast  in  search  of  the  /xtraos,  tho  galleys 
and  caravels  keeping  tho  sea,  and  the  foists 
hugging  the  shore.  And  one  morning  they 
came  suddenly  on  Ctinhalemarcar  with  !S 
jHt,<tf).<,  which  tho  others  had  scut  to  lolicct 
rice  ;  and  un  catching  Hi^rht  of  thorn  as  thoy 
cimo  along  tho  coa^t  towards  the  Isles  en 
PandanuMt  I>iogo  de  Beynoao^  who  was  in 
advanee  of  onrfobts,  he  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  and  Oiflgio  Corvo  .  .  .  set  off  to  enpage 
tho  Moors,  who  were  numerous  and  well 
armed.  And  Cunhale,  when  he  knew  it  was 
Martha  Afonso^  Uid  all  pressure  on  his  oars 
to  double  the  Point  of^  Thaoole.  .  . 
Cbrvw,  iii.  775. 

PANDT,  8.  Tlie  most  current  eol- 
]<x{uial  name  for  the  Sepoy  mutineer 
during  18r)7-r)ft.  The  siirimine  Pdndi 
[i>kt.  Pa\ulitu\  was  a  very  coiniuoii 
one  among  tfie  hiffh-eiute'Sojtoys  of 
the  Bengal  army,  l»eiiig  tlu'  title  of 
a  Jot  [got,  gotra]  or  subdi visional 
branch  of  tlie  Hruhniins  of  the  Upi>er 
Provinces,  which  furnished  many  men 
to  the  ranks,  "Tlie  first  two  men 
hung"  (for  mutiny)  "at  Barrackpore 
were  Faildi6B  by  caste,  hence  all 
sei)oys  were  Fandies,  -md  ever  will 
lie  so  called"  {Bourchierf  as  below).  * 
"In  the  Bengal  army  before  the 
Mutiny,  there  was  a  ]>erson  employed 
in  the  quarter-guard  to  .strike  the 
gong,  who  w;u  known  as  the  gunUi 
Ttady"  {M.-a.  Ktatin^e).  Ohanta,*» 
gong  or  belL' 

1857.  "  As  lonp  as  1  feel  tho  entire 
conti'icmo  1  do,  that  wc  -h.ill  triumph  over 
this  iniquitous  combin  ition,  I  cainiot  feel 
gloom.  1  leave  this  feeling  to  the  Pandiee, 
who  have  sacrificed  honoor  and  edstenee  to 
the  t?boHt  of  a  delusion."-  //.  Grmlktd, 
JxtUt  i  daring  the  iitrgt     Delhi,  99. 

„  **We  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
the  line  of  guns,  howiteeie,  and  mortar  eert% 
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chiefly  drawn  by  olopbants,  soon  hove  in 
inght.  .  .  .  Poor  Pandy,  what  a  pounding 
WM  in  store  for  you !  .  .  ." — nourrhi'-r, 
"Bight  M<nUK$'  Cam^ign  againM  the  Bengal 

PANQAEA,  PANOAIA,  s.  Ft  <  m 
the  quotations,  a  kind  of  boat  utmd 
on  tfie  E.  coast  of  Africa.  [Pyrard 
de  Laval  (i.  53,  Hak.  So< .)  sjjiaks  of  a 

kind  of  raft  called  a  panguaye,"  ou 
which  Mr.  Gray  comments:  "As 
Rivara  points  out,  Pyiard  miatakes 
the  use  of  the  word  jxmgvayef  or,  as 
the  Portuguese  write  it,  pangato, 
which  was  a  small  sailing  canoe.  .  .  . 
Rivarii  s;vyp  tlie  word  is  still  ns«(l  in 
Portuguese  India  and  Africa  for.u 
two-masted  bar^  with  lateen  sails. 
It  is  mentioned  m  Lancaster's  Voyagfn 
(Hak.  So.-.  J.]..  r»,  f5,  nnd  26),  wlu-r.'  it 
is  described  as  Ueiiig  like  a  liurge  wiih 
one  mat  sail  of  cooo-nut  leaves.  ^  The 
Itarpi-  i'i  sowed  togi^ther  with  tin* 
riudus  of  trees  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pinnes.'  See  also  AJXt.  Omm. 
Hak.  Soc.  iii,  p.  60,  note  ;  and  Dr. 
Bumell's  note  to  Linsihoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  p.  32,  where  it  appears  that  the 
word  is  used  as  early  as  1506,  in  Doni 
Manoel's  letter."] 

flf)!.*!.— Pandejada  and  Pangiiagada  arc 
UJ4cd  for  a  iwrt  of  boat  near  MalucLMt  in 
D'Andrade's  Letter  to  Alb(HjutT.)uo  of  'Jli 
Feby.  ;  and  we  have  "a  PandCiJada  laden 
with  suDpIiesand  ami«"  in  India  Office  MS., 
Carpo  WiTmioUigieitt  ml.  i.} 

1691.—".  .  .  (Jivcrs  Panguras  or  iit.  s, 
which  nrt*  piiinetl  with  woodeu  piuuus,  and 
9t>\vo<I    t<vether   with    PalmitO  OOffdW." — 

Bari'r,  in  Jlail'ii/f,  ii.  .'')8H. 

1598. — "In  this  fortrc.i>*o  of  Sofala  the 
Captoine  of  Movumbvptf  hath  a  Factor,  nnd 
twioe  or  thrice  every  yere  he  aeudcth 
oertaine  boats  caHed  Pangaios,  which  snile 

alniii:  tho  shore  to  fetch  -^^M.  :ind  briiiL'  i^ 
to  Mitsaambiquf.  These  Pan^aiOB  are  made 
of  light  plank;!,  and  .sowefi  together  with 
cords,  without  any  oailes." — LitucKoteH,  ch. 
4 ;  [Hak.  8oc.  i. 

1816.'—"  Kaeh  of  the-se  twirs,  of  Quilimane, 
Cumama,  and  Luabo^  allows  of  the  entrance 
of  Tessels  of  100  tons,  viz.,  fraleots  and 

pangaios,  loade*!  with  cloth  and  |>riivi-.i(iM.s  ; 
and  whun  thoy  enter  the  river  they  di.s- 
charge  c-argo  into  other  light  and  very  long 
boats  called  ^iwi^^i— .  ..  .  ^oearro, 
Decada^  534. 

[1766.— "Their  Urn^r  boats,  called  pan- 
gnays,  are  raided  ."9«)mo  feet  from  the  sides 
with  reed«  and  branche.s  of  trees,  well  lK)nnd 
t<>r«*li<  r  ''^"l'  '^tii  ill  •  eord,  and  afterwards 
made  water-proof,  with  a  kind  of  liitumen, 
or  reMoous  substaaoe."— ' /mf,  2nd  ed.  n.  13.  ] 


PANGK>IiIN»  a.  This  book-name 
for  the  Mam»  is  Malay  Parujulavj^ 
'  thf  creature  that  rolls  itself  \xy^ 
[Scott  says:  "The  Malay  word  is 
piiKj-golingy  transcribed  also  pmg- 
guliug  ;  pengiling.    It  means 

'roller,'  or,  more  literally,  'roll  un.' 
The  word  is  formed  from  goling^ '  rolI« 
wrap^'  with  the  denominative  prefix 
pc-,  which   takes  before  7  the  form 
peftg."    .Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  the- 
modern  Malay  form  is  teng-gilxng  or 
ungailing^  but  the  latter  seems  to  be 
used,  not  for  the  Manis,  but  for  a  kind 
of  centipede  which  rolls  itself  11  p* 
"The  word  pangolin,  to  judge  by 
its   form,   should    W   derived  from 
guling^  which  means  to  '  roll  over  and 
over.    The  word  panggulitig  or  jx^/j^- 
guliug  in  the  require<l  .s'li.^e  of  Alamt^ 
(I've.s  not,  exist  in  standard  Malay.  The^ 
word  was  either  derived  from  some 
out-of-the-way  dialect,  or  was  due  to 
.some  misunderstanding  on  the  |>art  of 
the  Europeans  who  first  adopted  it.*^ 
Its  use  in  Kngli.sh  begins  with  Pennant- 
(Slifttopsiit  of  Qiiadrxipedft,  1771,  p.  329).. 
Adam  iiurt  gives  a  di.«wection  of  the 
animal  in  Amit.  Rcit.  ii.  353  iieqoA  It 
is  till'  Munis  ytntedactyla  of  Lmn. ; 
called  in  Hind.  Inijrk'tt  (i.e.  Skt.  vajra- 
kita  'adamant   reptile').     We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  Mani» 
might  have  lieeii  the  t  reat u re  which 
wjis  .shown  as  a  gold-digging  ant  (.see 
Husheck  Inflow) ;  was  not  this  also  the 
creature  that  Bertrandon  de  la  Broc- 
(juii-re  met  with  in  the  desert  of  Gaza? 
When  pursued,  "it  began  to  cry  like 
a  cat  at  the  approach  of  a  dog.  rierre 
de  la  Vaudrei  struck  it  on  the  back 
with  the  |K>int  of  his  sword,  but  it  did 
no  harm,  from  being  covered  with 
scales  like  a  sturgeon.  A-D.  1432.  (2*. 
M'riijhVs  Kdrly  Tfdtrh  in  /'(/».•»< in/.  ]\ 
290)  (Bolin).    It  is  reinai  kal'le  to  find 
the  statement  that  these  ants  were 
foun<l  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Persia  recurring  in  Herodotus  and  in 
Buabeck,  with  an  interval  of  nearly 
2000  years  I    We  see  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Manis  l)eing  the  gold- 
digging  ant  has  l>een  anticipated  br 
Mr.  BUkesley  in  his  H,ro.iof,>.<.  ["ft 
is  now  uiiderstcxMl  that  tiie  <^'old-dig- 
t,'iii^'  ants  Were  neither,  as  ancients- 
suiiiKAsed,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
real  ants,  nor,  jus  many  learned  n»ea 
have  since  supposed,  large  animals 
I  mistaken  for  ants,  but  Tibetan  mineral 
I  who,  like  their  descendants  of  th» 
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preaeut  day,  preferred  working  their 
mines  in  winter  when  the  frozen  soil 

■Stands  w  ell  and  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
them  }ty  falling  in.  The  Sanskrit 
word  pijnlika  denotes  both  an  ant  and 
A  particular  kind  of  gold  "  (McCrindle, 
Ancient  IncHu,  its  Invatimby  AUxandgr 
4ke  Graity  p.  341  seq.] 

_  c  B.O.  445. — *'  Here  in  thii  desert,  there 

live  amid  the  Rand  great  ant<,  in  size  some- 
what less  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes. 
Tlio  Persian  King  has  a  number  of  them, 
which  have  beea  caught  by  the  hunters  in 
the  lend  whereof  we  are  speaking.  .  .  ."— 
Hrrod.  iii.  102  (liavrVmson*  tr.). 

15d2.— Among  presents  to  the  O.  Turk 
from  the  King  of  Persia:  **in  his  innsitati 

goneris  atiimantes.  qunlcm  momiiii  flirt um 
fiii-cso  allatatn  formlxim  1  mlictim  roediocris 
catiis  majrnitiiiliiic,  raordacem  admodum  et 
eaevam."  — itiwAegiut  Qpera,  if^KV.,  1683» 

PANIGALE,  s.  This  is  mentioned 
hy  Blnteau  (vi.  223)  as  an  Indian 

-dist'ase,  a  swelling  of  the  feet.  GAle 
i8_here  probably  the  Tamil  Avi/,  Meg.' 
\AnaiMkal  Ls  the  Tamil  name  for  what 
IS  oommonly  called  Ooehin  Laf .] 

PANIKAB,  PANYCA,  &<.,  .q. 
Malayal.  yanikan^  'a  fencing-master, 
a  teacher*  [ilaL  fomi^  'work,*  4oran, 
*  dfHT '] ;  Imt  at  present  it  more  usoally 

means  'an  astrologer.' 

IfjlS. — "And  there  are  very  skilful  men 
who  teach  thin  art  (fencing),  and  tfaey  aK 
«alled  Panicare."— firti/wAi,  128. 

1553.  — "And  when  (the  Nairo)  comes  to 
the  ago  fif  7  years  he  is  (ibh'go<l  Xo  go  to  the 
fenciiig-»«chix(l,  the  ma.ster  of  which  (whom 
tbej  flail  Panical)  they  regard  as  a  father, 
on  account  of  the  instrnctioii  he  girei  them." 
—Bams,  I.  ix.  3. 

1554.  — "To  the  panical  (in  the  Factory 
at  Ckwbin)  300  mi  a  month,  which  are  for 
the  year  8600  rvw."— &  Butdho,  Tomho,  24. 

1556.—  '.  .  .  aho  Rei  arma  caualleiro 
ho  Panica  \  bo  ensiiuMi."— Z>.  dt  C/oc^ 

maistcrs  which  teach  them, 
be  graduaLs  in  tho  weapons  which  they 
touch,  and  they  bee  called  in  their  langtiage 
Panycaea."— t'ojto/Wa  (by  N.  L.),  f.  3»j,  . ' 

1509. — "  L'Archidiacre  i>our  assurer  sa 
penonne  fit  appellor  quehiuc^-uns  des  prin- 
cipanz  Maitras  d'Annes  de  sa  Nation.  On 
appeUe  eee  Cknu-lii  Paaicala.  ...  lis  sont 
extremement  rodoutez."— Zxi  Crozt^  101. 

1604.— "The  deceased  Panical  had  en- 
•g^ed  in  his  pay  many  Nayres,  with  obliga- 

Won  to  die  for  \\\m."-  (iua-rtro,  Rrlaclnn,  {K). 

1606.— "Paniquais  is  the  name  by  which 
the  same  Malauarea  call  their  meaten  of 
lenoe.">-aoa«fla,  f.  28. 


ItM-l.-  "  To  the  cost  of  a  Penical  ami  4 
Najree  who  serre  the  liMrtory  in  the  oon- 
veyaoee  of  the  pepper  on  rafts  for  the  year 
12,960  m."— Boearro,  MS.  316. 

PANTHAY,  PANTHE,  s.  This 
is  the  name  applied  of  late  yeai-s  in 
Burma,  and  in  intelligence  coming 
from  the  side  of  Bnrnm,  to  the  ^laliom- 
medans  of  Yunnan,  who  established  a 
brief  independence  at  Talifa,  between 
1867  and  1878.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  exceedingly  obscure.  It  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Baber  assures  us,  u.sed  or 
known  in  Yunnan  itself  {i.e.  by  the 
Chinese).  Tf  must  remarked  tliat 
I  bt'  usual  Burmese  name  for  a  Mahom- 
medan  is  Pathit  and  one  would  have 
Ih-en  inclined  to  su]»j>o.se  Pnnthe  Xoht 
a  form  of  the  same  ;  as  indeed  we  .see 
that  Gen,  Fytche  has  stated  it  to  be 
(Ihirma^  Past  and  Pre.<ient^  iL  297-8). 
But  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  a  l>igh 
authority,  in  a  note  with  which  he 
ha.s  favoured  us,  obeervest  *Paaith4 
I  lielieve,  comes  from  a  C'liine.se  word 
signifying  'native  or  indigenous.'  It 
is  quite  a  modem  name  in  Burma, 
and  is  aj)plied  excluaively  to  the 
Chinese  Mahomniedans  who  come 
with  C4iravans  from  Yunnan.  I  am 
not  awart!  that  they  <an  be  diatin- 
guiflhed  from  oflier  Chinese  caravan 
traders,  except  that  they  do  not  bring 
ha  fM  for  tale  as  the  others  do.  In  dress 
and  a])})earan(«-,  ..^  w.-ll  us  in  drinking 
siuushu  (see  8AMSH00)  and  K'»'nbling, 
they  are  like  the  otliers.  Tlu'  word 
I'a4hi  again  is  the  old  Burmese  wo^d 
for  '  Mabonimedan.'  It  is  apjdied  to 
all^  Mahommedans  other  than  the 
Cfhinese  PantM.  It  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  latter  word,  but  is,  I 
believe,  a  corruption  of  Pcfr»f  or  i*<frs», 
i.e.  Persian."  He  adds:— "The  Bur- 
mese call  their  own  indigeiu)us  Mahom- 
medans '  Pathi-KnUt,'  and  Hindus 
'  Hindu-Kulii^'  when  they  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two (see  KUI.4). 
The  last  suggestion  is  highly  probable^ 
and  greatly  to  be  ]»referre(i"  to  that  of 
M.  Jacquet,  who  .snj.posed  that  the 
word  niij^'lit  be  taken  from  Patei  in 
Simiatra,  whii  h  w,i<  during  part  of 
the  later  Middle  A^eci  a  kind  of  metro- 
polia  of  Islam,  in  the  Eastern  Seas.* 

We  may  mention  two  possible  origins 
for  Panth^  as  indicsung  lines  for 
enquiry : — 
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a.  The  title  I'athi  (or  VWi,  for 
the  former  is  only  the  Burmese  lispiiig 
utterance)  is  vt-rv  oM.  In  the  remark- 
able Chinese  Accuunl  uf  Camlioja, 
dating  from  tbe  year  1296,  which  has 
been  translated  l»v  AlKil-Reiniisfit, 
there  is  a  notice  of  a  sect  in  Canilnjja 
called  ta-sse.  The  author  identities 
them  in  a  passing  way,  with  the  Tao- 
t.*f,  but  that  is  a  term  which  Fah-liian 
also  in  India  uses  in  a  vague  way, 
apparently  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
Chinese  sect  properly  s<>  calli'd.  Tlu'^ic 
Pa-Me,  the  Cliine^^  writer  .siiys,  "  wear 
a  red  or  white  cloth  on  their  heads, 
like  the  head-dress  of  Tartar  women, 
but  not  so  high.  Tli»-y  li.ivc  cdiliii's 
or  towers,  monasteries,  and  it  inpli's, 
hut  not  to  be  compared  for  magnitude 
witli  those  of  the  Buddhists.  ...  In 
their  temples  there  are  no  intages 
.  .  .  they  are  allowed  to  cover  their 
towers  and  their  buildings  with  tile.-«. 
Tlic  l'a-.<s^  never  eat  witii  a  stranger 
to  their  sect,  and  do  not  allow  th»  ni- 
aelves  to  be  seen  eating;  they  drink 

no  wine,"  &.<•.  (/.V'»^^«^/^  Xonr.  Mi'l. 
A»*,\,  112'».  We  cjiunot  Ik?  quite  sure 
that  this  applie!)  to  Mahoramedans, 
but  it  is  on  tilt-  whole  prul.al'le  that 
the  name  i.s  tin-  s.ime  as  the  I'athiof 
the  Burmese,  and  has  the  sjime  ap- 
plication. Now  the  people  from  whom 
the  Burme.se  were  liki-ly  to  ad<>]>t  a 
name  for  the  Yunnan  Mahommedans 
are  the  Shana,  belonging  to  the  great 
Siame.se  race,  who  occupy  the  inter- 
mediat«*  country.  The  question  (k> 
curs: — Is  I'authf?  a  Shan  terra  for 
Malionnut  dan  i  If  so,  is  it  not  rtrol-aMy 
<»idy  a  dialectic  variat'on  of  tne  l'ns,<e 
oi  Camlxjja,  the  J'utkt  of  Burma,  Imt 
entering  Burma  from  a  new  quarter, 
and  with  it.s  idi-iitity  thus  disgui.sed? 
(Cushing,  in  his  Shan  Diet,  gives  Pful 
for  Manommedan.  We  do  not  find 
PantM).  There  wottld  W  many  an- 
alogie.i  to  sti<'}i  a  course  of  tiling!*. 

["The  n.irnc  P.Tnthny  is  a  [luroly  UurracH; 
word,  and  l)as  het.'u  adopted  hy  us  from 
ttiem.  The  Shan  word  Paog-hjw  is  idutitiml, 
and  pives  us  no  help  to  the  ori^nii  of  the 
term.  .\tiiont:  tli>'rn-e]vcH  aiul  to  tin.' 
(,'hinose  they  arc  known  us  liui-bui  or 
Hai  tzu  (MabomedanM). "— y.  O.  JScoU^  Qasa- 
tttr  Upper  BurnuL,  1.  i.  606.] 

b.  We  find  it  stated  in  Lieut. 
Garuier's  narrative  of  his  great  ex- 
pedition to  Yunnan  that  there  is  a 
nybrid  (Chinese  race  occum  ing  jurt  of 
the  plain  of  Tali-fu,  who  are  called 


Pen-li  (see  (Jnmur^  Vuy.  d'Expl.  L. 
618).   This  name  again,  it  has  been 

.suggested,  may  possibly  have  to  d<> 
with  PatUhe.  But  we  tind  that  Pen-ti 
(' root-floil  *)  is  a  generic  exprearion 
used  in  \'arious  parts  of  S.  China  for 
'  alwigines ' ;  it  could  hardly  tlien 
liave  i>een  applied  to  the  Mahom- 
medans. 

FANWELL,  n.p.  This  to\\-n  oti 
the  mainland  opposite  Boml>ay  was  in 
j>re-iailway  times  a  usual  landing- 
place  on  the  way  to  Poona,  and  tlie 
English  form  of  the  name  must 
have  struck  many  besides  onrselveB. 
[Hamilton  (ZV.-rr.  ii.  151)  says  it 
.stands  on  the  river  /Viw,  whence  per- 
haps the  name].  We  do  not  know  the 
correct  form;  but  tills  one  has  sul>. 
stitntially  come  down  to  US  from  the 
Portuguese  :  »\<j. 

lt>4  I.— "  Thi"*  Island  of  Criranja  if  qiiito 
near,  alnio'^t  fn iiitier-pla*^,  to  si\  cities  of 
the  MiKirsof  the  Kingdom  of  the  Meli(^ue, 
viz.  Cm-naf/i,  Drugo,  Penr,  Sabai/o,  AhUttt, 
and  Panoel.  "—/{ordrm,  MS.  f.  227. 

1S04.  —  "  P.a.  Tell  Mn*.  Waring  that 
notwithitandina  the  debate  at  dinner,  and 
her  rocommonnntion,  we  propooe  to  ^  to- 
Bombay,  by  Panwell,  and  in  the  balloon ! " 
—  WMingtan,  from  •'OftodoUa,"  Uarah  8. 

PAPAYA,  PAPAW,  s.  This  word 
seems  to  be  from  America  like  the 

insipid,  not  to  s.iy  nasty,  fruit  which 
it  denotes  {t'arica  pfipaj/a^  L.).  A 
t quotation  below  indicates  that  it  came 
by  way  of  the  Philippines  .and  Mal- 
acca. [The  Mjday  name,  according  to- 
Mr.  Skeat,  is  hffik,  which  comes  from 
the  same  Ar.  form  as  pateca,  though 
jmpnya  and  have  been  intrt)- 

duced  by  £uro])eans.J  Though  of 
little  esteem,  and  though  the  tree's 
peculiar  qualitv  of  rendering  fresh 
meat  tender  wiiich  is  familiar  in  the 
W.  Indies  is  little  known  or  taken 
advantage  of,  the  tree  is  found  in 
gardens  and  compounds  all  over  India, 
as  far  north  as  Delhi.  In  the  N.W. 
Provinces  it  is  called  by  the  native 
'  gardeners  araniJ-kJiarhi'izii,  S-a,st-or-oil- 
i  tree-melon,*  no  dotiV>t  from  the  super- 
I  ficial  resemblance  of  its  foliage  to  that 
of  the  Palma  Chriati.  According  to 
Moodecn  Sheriff  it  has  a  Persri-Aral'ic 
name  'anbah-i-Eindi ;  in  Cauarese  it 
is  called  Famngi-kannu  or  -fimra 
('Frank  or  Portuguc-c  fruit,  tree'). 
The  name  papaya  according  to  Oviedo 
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as  (juoted  by  Littre  (''Ovialo,  t.  1. 
p.  333,  Madrid,  1851,"— we  aiiinot  find 
it  ill  Ramiisio)  was  that  lued  in  CuKa, 
wliilst  tlui  Cari>»  name  wa.s  uluifmi* 
[Mr.  J.  Piatt,  referring  to  his  article  iu 
9th  Ser.  Nt/U»  A  Qiuriatj  iv.  51 S,  writes : 
'*  Malay  pajntyuy  like  the  Accra  term 
kpakpoy  is  a  European  loan  word.  The 
Evidence  for  Gknb  origin  is,  firstly, 
Oviedo'.s  Historui,  1535  (in  tlie  ed.  of 
1851,  vol.  i.  323) :  '  1X1  arljol  ^pie  en 
eatii  isla  Espjifiola  ilaniau  pafHiya^y  en 
la  tierra  firnie  loB  Uaman  los  Eenianoles 
los  higos  del  iiia.stuer(;o,  y  en  la  prf)- 
vincia  de  Nicaragua  Hainan  a  tal  arbol 
i^oeoton.*  Secondly,  Breton,  Dietion- 
nairn  Cnraibt^  has:  *  Alxifnti,  ]>a|iayer.' 
Gilij,  SiTfjijio,  1782,  iii.  Mfi  ((luotrd  in 
N.  <t'  (/,  U.S.),  s;iv.s  tlie  Otaiuic  word  i.s 
pappni.'^]  Stranj^'e  lil>ertie»s  are  taken 
with  tlie  s]>elling.  Mr.  Roljinson  (Ik  Iow) 
calls  it  pupfya;  Sir  L,  Pelly  {JJi.G.S. 
XXXV.  832),  po}>poi  (&  »4»«t !).  Piipaya 
18  applied  in  the  Philippinea  to  Enro- 
pean.s  who,  hy  long  residence,  have 
fallen  into  native  ways  and  ideas. 

c.  1550. — "There  r»ls<i  u  ntjrt  of  fniit 
resembling  tigs,  ciIIliI  by  the  natives 
Papaia  .  .  .  peculiar  to  this  Idngdom " 
(Pera).— <7ero/.  Betumi,  242. 

ir)9S.— "There  is  :i!s<j  a  fruitc  that  cnmo 
out  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  brought  from 
beyond  ye  PkUipintu  or  Liuon*  to  Malatea, 
nixl  fro  thonro  to  Itiffi<i,  it  is  c;ill''<!  Papaios, 
and  is  very  like  a  MfHoit  .  .  .  ami  wall  not 
grow,  but  alwaies  two  to^rether,  that  i»  malo 
and  female  .  .  .  and  when  they  are  diuided 
and  set  apart  one  from  the  other,  then  they 
jieM  no  fniite  at  all.  .  .  .  This  fruitc  at  the 
first  for  the  >tratigonuss  thereof  was  much 
esteemed,  but  now  they  account  not  of  it." 
—Linsi  lwtrn,  97  :  [Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  35]. 

c.  1<):W.-".  .  .  Pappaes,  Cocoes,  and 
I'lantaiiH,  all  sweet  anci  delicious.  .  . 
Sir  r.  Ilrrbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  350. 

c.  1»)3;<.— 

*•  The  Palma  Christi  and  the  fair  Papaw 
Now  but  a  seed  (preventing  Nature's  Iaw) 
In  haU  the  eirde  of  the  hasty  year. 
Project  a  ahade,  and  kively  fmita  do 
wear." 

WatUr,  BattU  pftke  Summer  Iatamd$. 

16.'kS.  —  "  l"ti;i  jUO  F*irn>irua<,ni  (nirw.  et 
fosmioa),  Mamueiru  Lusitaais  dicta,  vulgu 
Fapaj,  oojw  fraetnm  Mamma  vocant  a 
figura,  quia  mammae  inatar  i>endet  in 
aroore  .  .  .  came  lutea  in»tar  mclonuni, 
sed  sajHiro  ignobiliori.  .  .  ." — '»'«/.  Pisonit .  .  . 

Jniiiae  utriumtue  Jie  A'aturali  ti  Medicd, 
Ubri  ziy.  150.100. 

1673. — "Hero  the  flourishing  Papaw  (in 
Taste  Uke  our  Melons,  and  as  big,  but 

•  See  also  Ik  CSsmMk,  Amiss  Otfliirfcs,  p.  S84. 


l^rowiii^f  on  a  Tree  leaf'd  like  our  Fig- 
tree.  .  .  . "— />fw,  19. 

1705.—"  II  y  a  aawii  dee  aoanaa  dee 
Pap^.  .  .  ."—Luillirr,  33. 
1764.— 

"  Thy  templee  shaded  by  the  tremokNia 

palm, 

Or  quick  papMT,  wboM  top  is  neddaoad 

round 

With  numeniu-4  mws  of  particoloured 
fruit."  r;  iKiiiirfCr,  Siiifitr  Cane,  iv. 

(1773.— "Paw  Paw.  This  tree  rises  to 
20  feet,  sometimes  siiielo,  at  other  times  it 
is  divided  into  several  bodies."  -/,vx,  480. J 

1878.—".  .  .  the  rank  popeyas  cUustering 
beneath  their  coronal  of  stjitely  leaves."^— 
Ph.  Itobinsun,  In  Jkfy  Indian  UardeH^  50. 

PAPUA,  n.p.  Thi.s  name,  which  is 
now  appliefl  generically  to  tin-  chief 
race  of  trie  island  of  New  Guinea  and 
resembling  trilies,  and  sometimes  (im- 
jn-operly)  to  the  great  island  itself,  ia 
a  Malay  word  papumth,  or  sometimes 
pmoali-puwah,  meaning '  frizzle-haired,' 
and  was  applied  by  the  l^klays  to  the 
people  in  question. 

1528.— "And  as  the  wind  feU  at  night 
the  Teasel  was  carried  in  among  the  islands, 

where  there  are  Htn)ng  currents,  and  ^^ot 
into  the  Sea  of  the  Strait  of  Matralhiies,* 
where  he  encoimtered  a  ^'re;it  storm,  so  that 
but  for  God's  mercy  they  had  all  been  leet, 
and  80  they  were  driven  on  ttll  they  made 
the  land  of  the  Papuas,  and  then  the  ea.'«t 
winds  began  to  blow  so  that  thev  could  not 
s;iil  to  the  Moluccas  till  May  1527.  And 
with  their  stay  in  these  huids  much  people 
tii>t  ill  and  many  died,  so  that  they  eane  to 
Molucca  much  shattered."  —  Owreo,  iU. 
173-174. 

1553.— (Referring  to  the  same  histtiry.) 
"Thence  he  went  off  to  mak.  tli  i  1  mds 
of  a  certain  people  called  Papuiis,  \Ui(*m 
many  on  account  of  this  visit  of  |)nn  .lorgo 
(de  Menezos)  call  the  Islamls  of  Lkta  Joive, 
which  lie  ea-st  uf  the  Moluccas  aome  §0(> 
leagnea.  .  .  ."— .fiarrot,  IV.  i.  6. 

PABAJEnnCB,  B.    Burmese  ^Nfra- 

bf'ik ;  the  name  given  to  a  Species  of 
writing  book  which  in  commonly  tused 
in  Burma.  It  consists  of  jKiner  made 
from  the  Kirk  t»f  a  spec  of  dnphne, 
wlii«li  is  ,iu'i:lnt iii  if im!  into  a  kind  of 
I);u>teboard  and  blackened  with  a  paste 
of  charcoal.  It  is  then  folded,  screen- 
fashion,  into  a  in  lie-book  and  written 
on  with  a  stwitite  pencil.  The  Siime 
mode  of  writing  has  long  been  used  in 
Canara ;  and  from  La  Loubere  we  see 

•  "  K  foy  dar  no  (tol/am  do  fstn-ito  de  .Mngal- 
hiem."  I  cannot  i'X(ilaiii  tin- use  of  tins  natno.  It 
must  be  applied  hen  to  the  Hna.  Iwtweeu  Usuda 
and  Timor. 
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that  it  ia  or  was  used  alao  in  Siam. 

The  Canaru  Ixxiks  are  called  hadatam^ 
and  are  deacriUed  bv  Col.  Wilks  under 
the  name  of  cuddttUum,  camtttum^  or 
currtd  (Hut,  Skdckes,  Pref.  I.  xii.). 
Thi'V  a])|)ear  I'x  u  tly  to  restMuble  tin- 
Burmese  jmra-beik,  except  that  the 
imlistance  blackened  is  cotton  cloth 
ijisti'ad  of  jKiper.  "The  wrifinj,'  i«; 
similar  to  that  on  a  8lat«,  and  may  be 
in  like  manner  rubbed  out  and  re- 
newed. It  ia  performed  by  a  [)encil 
of  tilt'  fi'iLijttnn  [Can.  halapa]  or  hpts 
cllaris ,  and  ihia  mode  of  writing  was 
not  only  in  ancient  use  for  ret  ords  and 
public  documents,  l»ut  is  still  niiiverij- 
allv  employed  in  Myaoor  by  merchants 
ana  shopkeepers,  I  have  even  seen  a 
Iwnd,  regularly  witnessed,  entered  in 
tilt'  cnddnttnm  of  a  merchauti  produced 
iuid  received  in  evidence. 

"This  is  the  word  kirrd^  translated 
*mlm-leaf '  (of  conrst-  ( onjecturally)  in 
Mr.  Crisp's  translation  of  Tiupoo's 
regidations.  The  Sultan  prohibited 
its  use  in  recording  the  })ublic  ac- 
counts ;  but  altho'  liable  to  !>«  ex- 
jtunged,  and  affording  facility  to 
permanent  entries,  it  is  a  much  more 
durable  material  and  n'<  (»r<l  tliau  the 
best  writing  on  the  best  i>aiHtr.  .  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  tne  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  described  by  Arrian, 
from  Nearchus,  on  wliich  the  Indians 
wrote."   {Htrabo,  XV.  i.  67.) 

1688. —  "Tho  Sinmose  make  Paper  of 
old  Cotton  ra^'S  ami  likcwiso  of  the  Imrk 
of  a  Tree  named  Ton  cvi  .  .  .  but  these 
Papore  hnvo  a  great  deal  I«M  £i|Uiility, 
Body  and  Whiteneas  than  ours.  The 
Siameses  cease  not  to  write  thereon  with 
China  Itik.  Yet  }n<M  frtNiuently  they  Mack 
them,  which  renders  them  .*im<.»other,  and 
gives  them  a  greater  IkkIv  ;  and  then  thev 
write  thereon  with  a  kind  of  Cmjfomt  whicii 
is  made  only  of  a  c!ayi.«ih  earth  dry'd  in  the 
Sun.  Ilicir  Book.s  are  uoi  V)ound,  and  con- 
sist onlv  in  a  very  long  I^eaf  .  .  .  which 
they  fold  in  and  oat  like  a  Fan,  and  the 
way  urtiich  the  line*  are  wrotet  ^  aooording 
to  the  length  of  the  folds.  .  .  ."^De  ta 
JLouUre,  i>Htm,  E.T.  p.  12. 

1865.— "  Booths  for  similar  goods  are 
arrayod  against  the  comer  of  the  palace 
mlisiuleH.  and  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Palace 
18  the  ]innei|>al  mart  for  the  stationers  who 
deal  in  the  para-beiks  (or  l.lack  ho<jks)  and 
steatite pencib,  which  form  the  only  oniinary 
writing  materials  of  the  Burmono  in  their 
tniiisetiooa."~rit/e,  Jlfwum  io  Am,  139. 

PABANOHEE,  An  obstinate 
rhronic  disease  endentic  in  (V  vlon. 
It  has  a  superticial  resemblance  to 


8y]>hili8 ;    the  whole    body  l>eing 

covered  with  ulcers,  while  the  sutl'erer 
raj)idiy  declines  in  strength.  It  seems 
to  arise  from  insuthcient  diet,  and  to 
be  analogous  to  the  pettagra  which 
(•au>'i"^  1iav(X'  among  tne  ]>easants  of 
S.  Europe.  The  word  is  amiarently 
firlni^lM,  'European,'  or  (in  8.  India) 
'Portuguese';  and  this  wouM  point 
perhaps  to  association  with  syphilis. 

PABBUTTV,  s.  This  is  a  name 
in  parts  of  the  Madras  Presiilciu  y  for 
a  suUirdinate  village  otticer,  a  writer 
under  the  patel,  sometimes  the  village- 
cri'-r,  al-^K  in  some  jdace^s  a  su])er- 
iut«:udeut  or  manager.  It  is  a  cf>rru]>- 
tionofTeluff.  and  Canarese  /xfru/tif/i, 
pdrupaiti,  Mahr.  and  K'Hikaui,  wfr- 
;**ffi/a,  from  Skt.  jtrnrHif'.  ' .  lupioy- 
nieut.'  The  li-rui  frcfjueuily  occurs 
in  old  Port,  dwunu  nts  in  sach  forms 
HA  perpotim,  Sic.  We  ]irt".iinii»  that  the 
Great  Duke  (audax  ontnia  pcrpeti.') 
has  used  it  in  the  Anglicised  form  at 
the  head  of  this  artirle  ;  for  though 
we  mnnot  find  it  in  ])is  I)e.spatt  lit>.s 
(.Jurwcxxl's  h^xplanation  of  Indian  Tenns 
gi\  es  Parbatt7,  writer  to  the  Pfttell." 
[See  below.] 

ir.67.  — .  .  Thr»t  no  unlM?h'over 
serve  oh  scrivener,  shroff  {udmifn),  mocud- 
dum,  naique  ("ce  NAIKi.  peon,  parpatrim, 
collector  {mtccador)t  constable  (!  eomiior), 
interpreter,  procurator,  or  solicitor  in  ooart, 
nor  in  any  other  offire  or  eharpe  by  w  hich 
they  may  in  any  way  whatever  exercise 
authority  over  Christians.  .  .  "—Ihcrtf  '21 
o/thf  ^klcred  Council  ((f  OoOf  in  Arch,  Port. 
OrimU  faae.  4. 

ISOO.  "  In  case  of  failure  in  the  payment 
of  the.He  instalmentj*,  the  crops  are  seized, 
and  fold  by  the  Parputty  or  accomptant  of 
the  division."~At(c/uinan'.ar  ii.  151-2. 

The    word    is    elMJwhcr©    explained  by 
Hiichanan.  as  "  f  he  head  in r.>on  of  a  Ilotili)  ' 
in  Mysore."  A  UMv  [ Canarea« and  Makyab 
AoWt)  is  a  snb^liTi^  of  a  talook  (i.  270). 

[1803. — "Neither  has  any  one  a  ri^jht  to 
comjKjl  any  of  the  inhalntantj^,  much  Ic^vs 
the  particular  servants  of  the  government, 
to  attend  him  about  the  oountr^-,  as  the 
-ouhahdar  (see  BOUBAIMLR)  oblif^ed  the 
parbutty  and  i«teol  (see  PATEL)  to  do, 
running  iMjforo  bis  hone."  —  W'dhHgU/t*^ 
hf»pA.2aQ.   {Stan/.  JHet.).] 

1878.— "The  staff  of  the  village  officials 
...  in  most  places  comprises  the  following 
memWrs  .  .  .  the  crior  (pazpOfel).  •  • 
/'oMjeco,  aietch  o/Ooa,  21-22, 

PABDAO.  s.   This  was  the  popular 

name  among  the  Portugu»'se  of  a  gold 
coin  from  the  native  miuts  of  Wetitem 
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liuiia,  which  entered  Liigely  into  the 
early  currency  of  Qoo,  and  the  name 
of  wliich  afterwards  attJiched  to  a 
silver  money  of  their  own  coinage,  of 
coiutantly  degenerating  value. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  1»etter  word 
with  which  to  associate  some  connected 
account  of  the  coinage  of  Portuguese 
India,  as  the  pardao  runs  throng  its 
whole  history,  and  I  f^ive  some  space 
to  the  subject,  not  with  any  idea  of 
weaving  such  a  history,  but  in  order 
to  furnish  a  few  connected  notes  on 
the  subject,  and  to  correct  some 
Hugrant  errors  of  writers  to  whose 
wrorks  I  naturally  tumi-d  for  hel])  in 
such  a  s]M'cial  niaitt  r,  witli  little  result 
except  tluit  of  being  pu/./led  and 
misled,  and  having  time  occupied  in 
sifisfving  myself  regarding  the  errors 
alluded  to.  The  subject  is  in  itself  a 
very  difficult  one,  perplexed  as  it  is  by 
the  rarity  or  inacct.s«ibility  of  books 
dealing  with  it,  by  the  e.\c<'<sive 
nirity  (it  would  seem)  of  Hpeciniens, 
by  the  huge  use  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements  of  a  variety  of  native 
coins  in  addition  to  those  from  the 
<3oa  mint,*  by  the  frequent  shifting 
of  nomenclature  in  tlie  higher  coins 
and  constant  (b  generation  (>(  value  in 
the  coins  that  retained  old  names.  I 
welcomed  as  a  b<)j)eful  aid  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  Dr.  Gerson  D'Acunha's  l  on- 
tribulioM  to  tlie  Study  of  hvdo-Chinese 
NumimaHct.  But  though  these  con- 
tributions alFord  some  useful  fact^s  and 
references,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
rarity  with  which  thev  give  data  for 
the  mtritisic  value  o^  the  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  from  other  defects, 
they  seem  to  me  to  leave  the  subject 
in  utter  chaos.  Nor  are  the  notes 
which  Mr.  W.  d<'  (J.  liiirh  a])pend.s, 
in  r^ard  to  monetary  values,  to  his 
trandatioti  of  Alboqnerque,  more  to 
be  commended.  Indeed  Dr.  D'Acunha, 
when  he  gi>e.s  a.stray,  seems  sometimes 
lo  have  followed  Mr.  Birch. 

The  word  panlao  is  a  Portuguese  (or 
]H'rhaps  an  itnl iu'.-unus)  corruption  of 
iSkt.  pratdpa^  'splendour,  majesty,'  &c., 
and  was  no  doubt  taken,  as  Dr. 


•  .\iitoiiio  Nuin  /,  "  Conilador  tin  Ca-a  del  Key 
iioso  .S.Mihor,  will)  in  I  '.vi  com|)il«?<l  the  l.itTO  ditt 
prMts  lUi  Yinilin  t  <uy  MalUlas  e  Mohedas,  aays  of 
Dill  in  particular : 

"The  moneys  here  exhibit  such  variat ions  and 
RTich  differenccK,  that  it  ii«  impoHsihle  to  write  any 
thing  certitin  aliont  tlu*ni ;  for  every  month,  every 
8  daya  indee<l,  tliey  rise  and  full  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  money  that  enters  the  place  "  (ji.  28^ 

2  u 


D'Acunha  ssiys,  from  the  legend  on 
some  of  the  coins  to  which  tite  name 
was  applied,  e.g.  that  of  the  Raja  of 
Ikkeri  in  (Janara :  Sri  Pntftpa 
kriJina-rdya. 

A  little  doubt  arises  at  first  in 
determining  to  what  coin  the  name 
pardao  was  ori^nally  attached.  For 
in  the  two  earhest  occurrences  of  the 
word  that  we  can  (luote — on  the  one 
hand  Abdurrazzak,  tlie  Envoy  of  Shah 
Rukh,  makes  the  partdb  (or  parddo) 
half  of  til*-  Vardha  ('Wir,'  .so  (•allea 
from  the  Boar  of  Vishnu  figured  on 
some  issues),  htln^  or  what  we  call 
pagoda whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
Ludo\'ico  Vartlicma's  account  seems 
U)  identify  the  pardao  with  the  j«igoda 
itself.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  wa.s  to  tlu*  jwigoda  that  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  Ix^inningof  the 
16th  centur>',  applied  the  name  of 
pardao  d'ouro.  The  money-tables  which 
can  be  directly  formed  fn>in  the  stat<'- 
inents  of  Alxiurrazziik  and  Varlhema 
respectively  are  as  follows :  * 

ABDUmuZZAK  (a.D.  1443). 

3  Jitats  (copper)  .  —  1  Tar  (silver). 
6  Trirs  .  .1  Fanam  (goid). 

10  Fanama  .  .  —  1  Part&b. 
2PaKtilw  .  .»lVuiba. 

And  the  I'rti-rT/Mi  wciirh-  'l  a^KHit  1  Mlthl-dt 
(see  MISCALL),  equivalent  to  2  di^t 
Kopeks 

Vabthbha  (A.D.  1504-5). 

1»3  <  'as  (see  GAJBH)  =  1  Tare  (silver). 
16  IWe       .      .  =t  1  Fanam  (gold), 
ao  FkBaBM  .     .  =s  1  Pardao. 

And  the  PUdao  was  a  gold  ducat^  smaller 
than  the  seraphim  (soo  XERAFIHB)  of 
Cairo  (guld  diuar),  but  thicker. 

The  fju«".>tion  arises  whether  the 
vnniha  oi  Abdurrazzak  was  the  double 
])iigodaf  of  which  there  are  some 
examples  in  the  S.  Indian  coinage, 
and  liis  partdb  therefore  the  same  as 
Varthenia's,  i.e.  the  jxigoda  itself ;  or 
wluther  his  vardha  was  the  pagoda, 
and  his  partifh  a  half-pagoda.  Tlie 
weight  which  he  assiiius  to  the  vardha^ 
*'alK>ut  one  mithidl^  a  weight  which 
may  l>e  tiiken  at  73  grs.,  does  not  well 
suit  either  one  or  the  other.  I  find 
the  mean  weight  of  87  different  issues 
of  the  (sini^e)  hftn  or  pagoda,  given  in 
Prinsep'a  TahUst  to  be  43  grs.,  the 


*  I  invert  th<>  Himilar  teUegfTM  bf  Dr.  Bidfir 
in  hit  note*  to  VarUwaia. 
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maximum  being  45  grs.   And  the  fact 

that  l)oth  the  Envoy's  vnrithn  and  the 
Italian  traveller's  jmrd/io  contain  20 
fananis  is  a  strong'  urgnnient  for  their 
identity.* 

In  further  iHu?trHti(ni  tliat  the 
pardao  was  recognised  us  a  half  hun 
or  ]);i<,'i»da,  we  quote  in  a  foot-note 
*'  the  old  arithmetical  tables  in  whioli 
accounts  are  still  kept"  in  the  south, 
whicli  Sir  Walter  Elliot  contributed 
to  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  excellent  Chronidr.^ 
of  Fathan  Kings  of  JJelhi,  illtutraUd, 
&c.t 

Moreover,  Dr.  D'Acunha  states  that 
in  the  "  New  Conqnest-s"  or  jToviiu  es 
annexed  to  Qoa  only  about  100  years 
ago,  '*the  accounts  were  kept  until 
lately  in  sanvay  and  ixixane  pagodc'is, 
each  of  them  being  divided  into  2 
pratdps  .  .  .  ."  &c.  (p.  4G,  note). 

Ab  regards  the  value  of  the  patdM 
^ouro,  wlien  adf»i>ted  into  the  Gnu  etir- 
rency  by  Albouucrque,  Dr.  D'Acunha 
tells  Ufl  that  it  **waa  equivalent  to 
370  reig,  or  U.  CAd.  +  English."  Yet 
he  accepts  the  identity  of  this  pardao 
tCouTO  with  the  hUn  current  in  Western 
India,  of  which  the  Madras  iiagtxla 
was  till  a  linng  and  nncfianged 

reprciienUitive,  a  coin  which  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  abolition,  the  recognised 
equivalent  of  3i  rupees,  ov  7  sliillings. 
And  doubtless  this,  or  a  few  pence 
more,  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
jMinliin.  Di.  D'Acunha  in  fact  has 
Tiia'ii'  lii-^  (ulculatinii  from  the  fnsryit 
value  ul  the  (imaginary)  ret.  SeeiiiLi 
that  a  milrei  is  now  reckoned  equal  t'» 
a  dollar,  or  50f/.,  we  have  a  siuglt' 
rei=^d^  and  370  rew=l«.  G^d.  Lt 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
author  that  the  rei  might  have  ile- 
penerated  in  value  a.s  well  as  everv 
other  denoiiiinatiou  of  money  with 
which  he  luis  to  do,  every  other  in 
ffict  of  wliif'h  we  <  an  at  this  ni'»ment 
remember  auythuig,  except  the  ^Higoda, 


•  Tlie  is.sn'-*  of  fanams,  <i.  V. ,  li.iM-  Iwi-n  intinitr  ; 
but  thny  hav>»  not  variiMl  much  ill  weiuht,  though 
very  ^n'atly  iti  alloy,  and  tharsftm  in  the  namwr 
racicotKNl  to  a  im^ixla. 
t     2  Kun.j.'i.x    1  (liitpila 

2 'iupilns  =  1   rhaviiln   (     tli.>   i>aiiain  or 
faiiaTn), 

2chavBla''-l  houa  pratapa,  tiiiuln, 

2  homiao  -  1  Vanilin  (th<-  hun  or  jiagcxia  "\ 
"  Til"'  i^'Jiiii.i  <ir  iiiiil  (^1  faiiain)  is  tin-  rati,  or 

Sanskrit  raklik*,  th«  aeed  of  the  abrua.  "—OjK  cit. 

p.  224.  Ho(f.  See  alflo  8ir  W.  EUlot's  CMm  4f  & 

India,  p.  ftOw 
t  aso  rvia  ia  Um  •qalTBliBt  to  tiM  soUuvftlw,  w 


the  Venetian  sequin,  and  the  dollar.* 

Yet  the  fact  of  this  degeneration  everv- 
where  stares  him  in  tne  face.  Correa 
tells  us  that  the  rrvzado  which  Albu- 
querque struck  ill  1510  was  the  just 
equivalent  of  420  rets.  It  was  in- 
dubitublv  the  same  as  the  cruzado  of 
the  mother  country,  and  indeed  A. 
Nunez  (1554)  gives  the  same  420  rfis 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  crusado  d^ouro 
de  Portugaly  and  that  amount  also  for 
the  Venetian  sequin,  and  for  the 
mltani  or  Egj-ptian  gold  dinar.  Nunez 
adds  that  a  gold  coin  of  Camlxiyu, 
which  he  calls  ibdxiflaao  (q.v.X 

worth  1260  to  1440  ret'x,  according  to 
variations  in  weight  and  exchange. 
We  have  seen  that  this  must  have 

been  the  gold-mohr  of  Muzaffar-Shrdi 
II.  of  Guzerat  (1511-1526),  tlie  weight 
of  which  we  learn  from  E.  Thouuis's 
book. 

From  the  V«iiietisn  sequin  (oon- 
tent  of  pure  ^Id  .vi-S?  gn. 
Talue  11  j<{.t )  the  value  uf  thu 

iu^'w'"    •  •  •  .  •aw<<» 

Prom  the  Muz/ifTar  Hhuhi  innhr 
( woi^'ht  1S6  i^rs.  value,  if  pure 
gold,  398*fi2ii.)  valne  of  rei  at 
1440  Q'/IM, 

Mean  value  of  m  in  161S  .  .  .  0*268^. 

i.f.  more  than  five  timae  its  present  value. 

Dr.  D'Acunha  himself  informs  us 

([).  56)  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17tli  century  the  Venetian  was  worth 
090  to  720  reis  (mean  705  rt(j>),  whibit 


*  Even  the  ijouiid  at«rl!ng,  aince  It  rHprmcntad 
a  iiomnl  of  i«{lv*>r  sterling!*,  }iiu  com«  down  to  one- 
third  of  that  valne  ;  Imt  trtbe  value  of  silver  gpi^ 
on  dwindling  aa  it  liaa  dona  lately,  our  pound 

mi^ht  yet  Justify  its  name  a^ain  ! 
I  have  reniarkwl  els<-whrrt>: 
"  KverylKxly  H#^"ni!<  to  Im'  tickle<l  at  the  notion 
that  till!  ^^^•ot^ll  roiitul  or  l.ivrr  was  only  W  pence, 
Notuxly  tiii'is  It  funny  Ui.'it  the  French  or  Italian 
Lirrr  in  I'diiiiii  !•*  only  "Ji*  halfpence  or  Irhh  I "  I 
have  not  l»e«'n  aldti  to  Irare  how  lii^h  the  rri  Ix?- 
piii,  liiit  t!i>-  tiuiiiii-"li  iMiteriHl  lifeana  ^jold  iiiinte, 
c<|uivHli  iit  ti)  the  Sarareti  intfhhil,  ami  fixltMl— ■* 

t  I  ralciil;it»  all  unlil  vjilin  s  in  this  ]<n[>er  at 
thoH4<iif  tti<'  prcsciil  Kiij:li'>li  CMina;;!'. 

Hefi)<l>-!<  till-  ^•nuluiil  ili'pri'csalion  of  the  riittu;nil 
rei,  M)  jii I itiiiiH  nl  ly  iiotici-il  in  lliif*  pnjMT,  then* 
viiis  mlr<Mliic(il  HI  tiiia  a  reiluctlon  of  tin'  rri  locally 
l»'li)w  tin"  rfi  <jf  rurtiifTal  in  the  nitlo  of  ]    to  ^s.  I 
I  ilo  no!  know  the  history  nr  niiii»T»t«ii'l  thi'  ohvct 
[  of  Hurh  a  rhaiiKc,  nor  do  I  sci-  that  it  af1e»-l»  tin* 
cali  ulation**  in  tlii*  iirtich'.    In  a  t«l«l>'  of  xalnf-M 
I  of  coins  current  In  l'ortii;;n>">c  India.  >,'i\.-ti  in  t!i'» 
'  .(  MTii'/  i  yfnriH  m'-f  of  \        »'acl\  coin  is  valu"!  Imtil 
j  in  /i>'."  of  'i'"'  ;umJ  in  lU:.*  of  I'nrltiyal.  l»arinc  the 
1  al>o\e  ratio.    .My  kind  corrcspondetd,  Ui.  J.  N. 
I  Fon.HiT.-*,  iiiitlior  of  the  capital  History  uf  i!oa,  lella 
tne  that  this  was  introhicfHl  in  the  Ix^frimiintr  of 
the  17lh  century,  hut  that  lie  has  y<-t  f.'iitMl  no 
docuDtent  throwing  light  upon  it.   It  la  a  matter 
quite  epeit  tttn  the  eeealar  degceolation  of  fhe 
rri. 
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the  i>ag(>da  \vm  worth  670  to  GOO  rei» 
(uiean  585  rets). 

Thvsi-  .'^tAfement.s  as  we  know  the 
intrin.sic  value  of  thf  s«'(|uin,  and  the 
•pproxiumte  value  of  the  pagoda, 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
m'ofalx)Utl600at  .  .  .  O  lCyt.  Vahies 
of  the  milrei  given  in  Milbuni's 
Oriental  Commern',  and  in  Kellv's 
Oaimbutf  enable  as  to  estimate  it  lor 
the  early  years  of  the  last  (•ciitury. 
We  have  then  the  progressive  de- 
terioimtiovi  as  follows : 

Talae  of  rei  in  the  beginning  of 

the  leth  oeDtmy    ....  0-268d, 

Vahw  of  m  in  the  l>e(nnning  of 

the  17th  century     ....  0'16rf. 

Valuu  uf  rti  in  the  boginning  of 

the  19th  century     .    .  0*06  to  0.066rf. 

Value  of  rrt  at  present  ....  0"06rf. 

Yet  Dr.  D'Acunha  has  valind  the 
cuius  ut  1510,  estimuled  in  ni^  ul  the 
rate  of  1880.    And  Mr.  Birch  has 

done  the  suin'.* 

The  PurtUKUuje  tliemselves  do  not 
seem  ever  to  Save  struck  fpld  pardau 
or  pagfxlas.   The  gold  coin  of  Albo- 

querqiie's  coinage  (1510)  was,  we  have 
seen,  a  crmado  (or  mamiel),  and  the 
next  coinage  in  gold  wa.s  l>y  (iarcia  de 
Sji  in  154H.0,  w1iM  is^tie^l  coins  cjilled 
San  Thoui^j  worth  1000  rris,  say  alxjul 
£1,  2«.  4d. ;  with  halves  and  ouarters 
of  the  saTiie.  Xeither,  accoraing  to 
D'Acunha,  wa.s  there  silver  money  of 
any  importance  coined  at  (Joa  from 
1610  to  15S0,  and  the  coins  then  issued 
were  silver  San  Thom^  called  also 

•  ThuH  Allxxjuirqiip,  retuniing  tO  Buropf  in 
1604,  kIm'm  a  "  MiKtrifth  ■  |>il'it,  who  carried  him  by 
•  n«»w  coiirsf  s't  i;_lit  from  Caiiii.iiiuti-  t<i  Mn/.-uii- 
biqu<*,a  back»hish  MeruKidox:  tlii.n  i^>i-\|>ljiiiic<I 
fi) — a  rnilii  iiiuiiitleeiicf'  fur  swh  a  Teat.  In 
truth  It  vviis  ii.urly  JC'2i,  tlm  cnizmio  Ixing  alxdit 
thf  sariic  a*  tli<-  ■ii>quii)  («<•<■  i.  p.  17). 

Til'?  mint  at  (■<«  wan  funin-il  <Mit  l>y  th'-  s?ini*» 
gr*«t  man,  alt»'r  the  roiKnu-st,  tor  ijhmiiii  f,^. 
«moii!itiii>r,  we  am  toM,  to  £1-J5.  It  was  rwilly 
£67"  (III  n). 

AlUMjutTiiuedt'mnniisa^  ranxom  tosijarr  Muscat 
"  1(1, itm  Xfmliii.H  nl^oM.  Atnl  Hcarc  told  li\  thf 
tr.i!i--l!ilor  that  this  raiifoin  of  a  wrjiltliy  tnniinj; 
City  lik<^  Miisc.it  :tiiioiint<d  to  £'■•.•">.  Tlie  coui  in 
<|u>'.'»tion  is  the  «i.«ftrv"5.  or  auUl  din&r,  M  much 
or  niorf<  th.tii  the  s<-i|iiin  in  value*  ead  the  imn 
mure  tluni  i£iO0O(i.  ji.  ^2). 

III  the  note  to  the  tlrst  of  these  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  f riiMi/o  is  "a  silver  coin  (Inruu-ily  j;old), 
BOW  equivaL-ht  tu  4K(1  rt  up  Jihii.t  Kn^lish 
mouldy,  hut  pmUilily  unr'h  nim  h  iiifprc  n  latu  i-Iy 
in  the  time  of  liallKVjneinne.  "  ■  Mni'h  innre  rela- 
ti\ely  "  means  of  course  that  the  had  much 
ni'tre  fiiirrhasirif;  power. 

This  IS  ft  \ery  common  way  of  speaking',  hut  it 
is  often  \ery  fiill.ic.oiisly  applii'd.  Tlie  chatifje 
in  piirchoMUii.'  i>«)wer  in  hnlia  generally  till  tlie 
bepinriinp  of  but  retitury  wa*  prol-aM)  not  very 
KTwU  There  ia  a  cuhoua  note  by  Oen.  Jirigga  in 
Be  twntbttoft  of  Flitthte,  eonpeniig  tkeuMntnt 


ipatiicoe.-i  (s«-e  PATACA).  Nunez  in  his 
]7abU*  (1554)  does  nut  mention  these 
;  hy  either  name,  bat  mmtions  re- 
jH'atedly  pardaos,  which  repreaentetl 
5  silver  tanga*^  or  300  reisy  and  these 
TVActmha  speaks  of  as  silver  coins. 
Nunez,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  does 
not  sj)eak  of  them  as  coins,  but  rather 
implies  that  in  account  so  many 
tangas  of  silver  were  reckoned  as  a 
jxtniao.  Ljiterin  tlie  cent tirv,  however, 
we  learn  from  Balbi  (1580),  Barrett* 
(1564),  and  Linschoten  (1583-89X  the 
principal  currency  of  Goji  insisted  of 
a  .**ilver  coin  called  j/Tofin  (see  XERA- 
FINE)  and  jxinUio-xerajin,  which  w.'uj 
worth  5  tangoiy  each  of  60  reu,  (So 
these  liad  heen  from  the  l»e{^nniiig, 
and  so  they  continued,  as  is  usual  iu 
I  Pitch  cases.  The  scale  of  sub-multiples 
!  remains  tin-  s.»me,  whilst  the  value  of 
tlie  divi.sihle  coin  diminishes.  Eventu- 
ally the  lower  denominations  l>econie 
innnitesimal,  like  the  mamcwlu  and  the 
rei.',  and  either  vanish  fnMu  niemorv', 
or  survive  only  as  denominations  of 
account).  The  data,  such  as  they  are, 
allow  us  to  calculate'  the  jntrihw  or 
xrnifin  at  this  time  as  worth  4«.  2d.  to 
As.  Gd. 

A  century  later.  Fryer's  statement 
of  e<juivalents  (ir.7<))  enaMcs  us  in  use 
the  stability  of  the  Venetian  se«iuin  us 
a  gauge  ;  we  then  find  the  ianga  gone 
down  to  QJ.  and  tlio  jvirdno  or  lernjln 
to  2^.  6rf.  Thirty  years  later  Lockyer 
(1711)  tells  08  that  one  nipee  was 
reckoned  equal  to  1^  jwrdo.  Oalcnlat- 

HtAtml  by  Kiriithta  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
IMhmaui  King,  about  1470.  as  the  anmuU 
cotit  of  a  body  of  £00  hone,  with  the  eost  of 
n  ItriUeh  oorpa  of  ImRolar  liorae  of  the  aaroe 
strengtli  In  Briga'a  own  tine  (say  about  1815). 
The  Mhinenl  ehatge  «aa  SSO,OQO  Re. ;  the  British 
ehatve  S10,000  Ra.  A  oorpe  of  the  lune  itrength 
would  now  eoit  the  British  OoverniiMnt,  as  near 
ax  I  can  ealealate,  287.800  Ha. 

The  price  of  an  Aibd  hofw  Imported  Into  India 
(then  a  great  traffic)  was  In  Haroo  Frio's  time 
aboat  ttme  tlmee  wnat  It  was  in  oar  own,  up  to 
186a 

Theaelanr  of  the  Governor  at  Ooa,  c.  1660.  wsa 
8000  emmuum,  or  nearly  MKQ  a  year ;  and  the 
salaries  of  the  romtnandanU  of  toe  fortrvMNea  of 
Ooa,  of  Malacca,  of  Dio,  and  Of  Basaain,  (300,000 
reia,  or  abont  £1(70. 

The  salary  of  Ibn  Batnta,  when  Judge  of  Delhi, 
about  1840,  waa  1000  ailrer  tanktu  or  dinSr$  as  ho 
calls  them  (practically  1000  rupees)  a  month,  which 
wan  in  addition  to  an  assignment  of  villages  bring- 
iuc  iti  6000  tanktu  a  year.  AuU  yet  he  got  into 
dfia  in  a  very  few  jem  to  the  tune  cv  M,€0O 
tanka»~sA\  £S,&00f 

•  Dr.  I>'.\rnnlia  has  set  this  English  traveller 
dow!i  to  IdSl,  niid  iiitr  diircs  a  quotation  from 
(nil  wi  illif>trai ion  <>f  tli«-  r  iiiaKt-  of  tii«  Uti»*T 
peritxi,  in  bis  quasi-chronological  notes,  a  new 
element  In  tlM  coDftailOB  Of  bis  leedeni, 
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iug  the  Sural  Ku^jet:,  which  luay  Imve 
lieen  probably  hu  standard,  still  by 

help  oT  thf  Vi  iu  tian  (p.  262)  at  al>out 
2».  3c2.,  the  pardao  wuuld  at  thi^  time 
lie  worth  1«.  6*f.  It  muBt  have  de- 
jaeciated  still  further  hy  1728^  when 
the  Goa  mint  befjjin  to  .strike  rupees, 
with  the  effigy  of  Dom  Joao  V.,  and 
the  htdf-rupee  appropriated  the  de- 
ii(iininati(»n  of  parnao.  And  the  half- 
rupee,  till  our  own  time,  hati  continued 
tolbe  so  styled.  I  have  found  no  later 
valuation  of  the  Qoa  Rupee  than  that 
in  PriH*7>'«  Tnhh  ft  (Thomas's  t*rl.  p.  65), 
the  indientions  of  \vlu(  h,  taking  tlu- 
Company's  ItuiH'e  iit  2>.,  would  make 
it  21(f.  Tlif  fhirthxo  thi-nfore  would 
represent  a  value  of  lO^d,  and  there 
we  leave  it 

[On  this  Mr.  Whiteway  writes : 
Sh(>uld  it  be  intended  to  add  a  note 
to  this,  I  woidd  suggest  that  the 
remarks  on  coinage  commencing  at 
]».!pe  67  of  my  A''-^?  (\f  (hr  Porftujiiese 
J 'over  in  India  be  examined,  as  al- 
though I  have  gone  to  Sir  H.  Yule  for 
nmcb,  some  pajn-rs  are  now  accessiMe 
which  he  does  not  apj)ear  to  have  seen. 
There  were  two  jKirdaos^  the  jxirdao 
ifouro  and  the  jxmlao  de  Utfuja,  the 
former  of  3fK)  rmb,  the  latter  "of  3(>0. 
'i'his  is  clear  from  the  Foral  of  Gwi  of 
Dec  18,  1758  (India  Office  MSS.  Ckm- 
tdho  l^ltrnmarino),  which  jtassjige  is 
again  quoted  in  a  note  to  Fasc.  5  of 
th^Aiwuf,  Port,  Orient,  p.  326.  Ai>- 
parently  paUeooM  were  originally 
coined  in  value  efjual  to  tlu*  iHirdnn 
d  ourOf  though  1  s.iy  (p.  71)  their  value 
is  not  recorded.  The  pateeoon  was  a 
silver  coin,  and  wlipn  it  was  tampered 
w  ith,  it  still  remained  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  pardao  (fonro,  and  thia 
was  the  cause  of  the  outcry  and  of  the 
injury  the  ]>eople  of  (Joa  suH'ered. 
There  were  monies  in  Goa  which  I 
have  not  shown  on  p.  69.  There  was 
the  tanqii  hmnro  used  in  revenue 
accounts  (see  Aurits,  p.  31),  nearly 
but  not  (|uite  double  the  ordinary 
tiiiiifa.  This  money  of  account  was  of 
4  h'irfi<iui)ns  (see  BAKOANT)  each  of 
24  bazarucos  (see  BXTDOROOK),  that  is 
rather  over  111  reals.  The  whole 
fpiestioTi  of  coinage  is  diflinilt,  1>t'«'ause 
the  coins  were  conlinvially  being 
tampered  with.  Every  ruler,  and 
they  were  numerous  in  those  day?:, 
stamped  a  piece  of  metal  at  his 
pleasure,  ana  tlie  tittder  had  to 
calculate  its  value,  unless  as  a  subject 


of  the  ruler  he  was  under  comiuil- 

•  Ml  . 

8ion.  'J 

1444.  —  "  In  this  countr.v  (Vijay&nagar) 
tboy  have  three  kinds  uf  money,  made  of 
gold  mixed  with  alloys :  one  called  varahtik 
weighs  atiinit  oius  mithkitl,  c<|uiv;ilcnt  to  two 
dinars  Lojt*k  i ;  the  second,  which  is  called 
pertab,  u  the  half  of  the  flnt;  the  third, 
called  /(iNon,  is  Muuvaleut  in  value  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lait-mentfoned  ooin.  Of 
iheKO  aifferent  coinx  the/<o<'<m  the  most 
uaeful.  .  .  ." — Ahdami:^ALk,  in  India  tit  the 
XVthCnU.  p.  26. 

c.  Vm  r>  ;  piiM.  1510.  —  "  1  demrted 
frmn  the  city  of  Dabuli  aforc<»,iid,  .Tiia  went 
to  another  island,  whioh  ...  is  calloi  <;<>vra 
iCoa)  atxl  which  pays  annually  to  the  King 
of  Decan  T.^ 000  gold  ducats,  called  by  them 
pardai.  TbeHe  pardai  are  fuiaUer  tbaa  the 
seraphim  of  Cairo,  but  thicker,  and  haro 
two  devils  stamped  on  ono  s'mIv,  ami  certain 
letters  on  the  other." —  Varthfrna^  pp.  116-116. 

„         .  .  hi>  nioiiev  ooludflts  of  a 

pardao,  a><  1  have  .Haid.  He  aliwi  coins  a 
silver  ni<)ney  luilled  tare  (see  TARA ),  and 
others  of  ^old,  twenty  of  which  ijo  to  a 
pardao,  and  are  called  tanom.  And  of  theeo 
small  ones  of  silTer,  there  go  sixteen  to  a 
fanom.  .  .  ."    M-W.  p.  i:iO. 

IfdO. — "Meanwhile  the  (Jovemor  (.\lbo. 
'{ucrque)  talked  with  certain  of  our  }>euplo 
who  were  goldsmiths,  and  understood  the 
alligation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  with 
golusnuths  iitiii  nioin-\  -  chaiitrt-r^  of  the 
country  who  were  well  ai  ijti  liuted  witli  that 
business.  There  were  in  the  country  par- 
daoa  of  gold,  worth  in  gold  StX)  rry«,  and 
also  a  money  of  good  silTer  which  they 
call  fHirpaut/tu  hoi-  BARGANYl  of  the  value 
of  '2  rixtftiis,  and  a  money  of  cop|H?r  which 
they  call  UvuinvjM  (tee  BUBOROOK),  of 
the  value  of  2  m».  Now  all  Xhem  the 
Crovemor  aent  to  have  weig^hed  and  a.<«sayed. 
And  ho  caused  to  bo  marlo  rnciriof  of  their 
pro{>er  wei^rht  of  420  reijt,  on  which  ho 
figured  on  one  side  the  cros.'<  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  other  a  sphere^  which  was  the  devioe 
of  the  King  Dom  Mamiil ;  and  he  ordered 
that  this  n  «-(tdo  should  paw  in  the  place 
((Joa)  for  ■}^^U  r'*(.»,  to  prOTont  their  l>eing 
cxi>orted  .  .  .  and  he  ordcre<i  .silver  money 

;  to  be  struck  which  wa«  of  the  value  of  a 
bargany ;  on  this  money  be  caused  to  lie 

I  figured  on  one  side  a  (Jreek  \,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  sphere,  and  gave  the  coin  the 
name  of  Esjtrra  ;  it  was  worth  2  rintem*  : 
also  there  were  half  f^z/^is  worth  <>no 
vint^  ;  and  ho  mndo  hizai  'icot  of  co]^n»er  of 
the  weight  belonging  to  that  coin,  with  the 
A  and  the  sphere  ;  and  each  Itararum  he 
liiviiicd    into   4    eoiii^  they  called 

•  'fnojijuiu  (r*ee  8APECA),  and  pave  the 
fnizarvCM  the  name  of  /em*.  And  in  chang- 
ing the  cnuado  into  those  mnaller  coins  it 
WM  reckoned  at  4S0  reM."— -Corrwi,  ii.  76-77. 

1516.— "  rill  :  r  are  current  here  (in  Bati- 

cala— see  BATCUL)  the  pardaos,  which  are 

a  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  worth 
here  360  rri>,  and  there  is  another  ooin  of 
silver,  called  dama^  which  is  worth  20  nnia. 
.  .       ikr&oM,  Usbon  ed.  p.  298. 
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1516.—*'  There  is  used  in  this  city  (Bis- 
nagar)  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  King- 
dom much  pcpiMir,  which  is  carried  hither 
from  .Malabar  <>ii  oxen  und  a-sscs  ;  and  it  is 
all  bought  and  suld  for  pardnos^  which  are 
made  in  some  places  of  thin  Kicurdom,  and 
wpedally  in  a  city  called  Uora  (n,  whence 
tlM^wr*  oalled  hordo$."—Barbo§a,  liabotx  ed. 
p.  297. 

1552.  — "  Hie  Sinnm  tnarOfttorcm  indies 
cx5pccto,  quo  cuuj,  propter  atroccs  poenits 
jirc 'I K i-;ita-  ii--  iidvoLaiu  .sitio  tide  publica 
nitro<luxerint,  PirdalB  duccntia  tranAOffi,  ut 
me  in  Cantonom  trajiciat."  —  Scti.  friaie, 
JCairnl  EputLf  Pragae,  1667,  IV.  xiv. 

1553.  — 

"  Ji.  Let  us  mount  our  horses  and  take  a 
side  in  the  ooontrv,  and  as  we  ride  vou  shall 
tell  me  what  ia  the  meaning  of  NiMtmoxa 
(see  NIZAMALUCO).  as  youhaTAfieqiMntly 

mentioned  such  a  person. 

**  0.  I  can  tell  yon  that  at  once  ;  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Kiiif^  in  the  Bapalat  (read 
Balogat,  Balaghaut),  whose  father  I  often 
attended,  and  the  son  also  not  so  often.  I 
reoeived  from  him  from  time  to  time  more 
fhan  12,0»i  pardaoB  ;  and  be  olFered  me 
an  income  of  40.000  /mrdaoM  if  I  would  jwiy 
hini  a  vi.iit  of  several  months  everv  year, 
bat  tbii  I  did  not  aooept.'*~Gtafvui,  i.  Slv. 

1584. — "  For  the  money  of  (Joa  there  is 
n  kind  of  money  made  of  lead  and  tin 
mingled,  being  tbioke  and  round,  and 
•tunped  on  tho  one  unlc  with  the  spbeue 
or  giol)c  of  tho  worlfl,  and  on  the  other 
side  two  arrow.H  and  five  r«mnd«  ;  *  and 
this  kind  of  money  ia  called  Batarurfn, 
end  15  of  them  nmke  a  vinton  of  naughty 
money,  and  5  riiifnn.^  make  a  tangn,  and 
4  rintfUdiJt  niuke  a  tanjia  of  l>a>f  money  .  .  . 
and  5  Utiign*  make  a  .soniphine  <>f  ^'oldf 
(read  '  of  silver '),  which  in  marchandize  is 
worth  6  tangas  good  money:  bat  if  one 
would  change  them  into  ha.nirHrhlft,  ho  may 
have  5  tangas,  aiul  16  Iwisjiruchios,  which 
matter  tiny  call  <  >  rn/iiq'h''.  and  when  the 
bai]gain  of  the  pardaw  is  gold,  each  parrlmc 
is  meant  to  Ik)  6  tangas  good  money ,t  hut 
in  murchandizc,  tho  v.se  \n  not  to  demauud 
jMrdauy*  of  pold  in  CJoa,  except  it  be  for 
jewels  and  lK)r<e<5.  for  all  the  rest  they  take 
of  seraphins  of  i>iiver,  per  nduiw.  .  .  .  'llio 
docat  of  gold  is  worth  9  Uinrfas  and  a  halfo 
good  money,  and  yet  not  stable  in  price, 
for  that  when  tbe  snips  defiart  from  Goa  to 
Cochin,  they  pay  them  at  9  taixjns  and  3 
fourth  i>artes.  and  10  tangas,  and  that  ia  the 
most  that  they  are  worth".  .  .  ." — W.  Ban  ft, 
in  HaiL  ii.  410.   I  retain  this  for  the  old 

•  "tphvhf   ill  Hall.i. 

f  **8erajinno  di  argtuto  "  (ihiil.). 

X  **Qttajulo  si  parla  di  fxinhn  lioro  .>'^vtfvi/r.,,,>, 
tanghf  6.  <ti  humm  mnnfla  "  (Hallii),  Thi.H  <lr>p>  not 
nK'Aii  tVi»'  i>\>\  iftriino  d'ouro  or  >;oI'I»mi  tta^txla,  n 
sense  which  ai)|ini cntly  had  mow  Iwcutiif  olisuli'tf. 
but  lliat  ill  llt•allli^;  in  i>'Wcls,  fcr..  ii  was  iisuii!  to 
HcttlPlhe  price  in  jiafiaosof  i\  ^ikwI  t:ni^-:i-i  insti-ad 
of  5(as  we  give  (lo<-tors  ^'uiiicjis  iiisl.-ail  of  jiuintds). 
Thf  act  nnl  I'l^xiat  of  (iM  are  alao  meutioued  by 
Mall.i,  hilt  thi-s.'  w  fTo  worth.  uewoiMe  7|  Slid  OM 

ones  b  taugss  of  jfood  oioney. 


English,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  it 

in  a  mere  tram^Iation  of  the  notes  of  Gaspero 
Baibi,  who  was  at  Goa  in  1580.  We  learn 
from  lijilbi  that  there  were  at  Goa  tanijas  not 
only  of  good  money  worth  75  baaarucrhi,  and 
of  bad  mone^  worth  60  hattameehi,  hut  al>u 
of  another  kud  of  bad  money  used  in  baying 
wood,  worth  only  MboMtrucehi  ! 

1688. — "  The  principall  and  commonest 
money  is  called  Pazdaaa  T^r^phiiw,  and  ia 
silver,  but  Tery  brasse  (read  'nase'),  and  is 

coyiied  in  Goa.  They  have  Saint  Seba.stiaa 
on  the  one  .side,  and  three  or  four  arrows  ni 
a  bundle  on  the  other  side,  which  is  as  much 
as  three  Testones,  or  thrae  hundred  Reiit 
PbrtingeH  money,  and  riseth  or  faUeUi  Httle 
lesse  or  more,  according  to  tho  exchari^re. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  money  which  in 
called  Tangas,  not  that  there  is  any  such 
coined,  but  are  so  named  onely  in  telling, 
five  Tangas  is  one  Pudaw  or  Xeraphin, 
baddo  money,  for  you  must  under8tan<lo 
that  in  telling  they  have  two  kinds  of  money, 
good  and  badde.  .  .  .  Wlu  refore  when  they 
buy  and  sell,  they  bargain  for  good  or  badde 
money,"  &c.  —  LinscKoten,  ch.  35  ;  [Hak« 
Soc.  I.  241,  and  for  another  Tenmrn  see 
XERAPHINE]. 

.,  "They  hare  a  kind  of  money 
oalled  PagOdM  which  is  <tf  Gold,  of  two  or 
three  smriaB,  and  are  abmre  8  tangia  in 
value.  They  are  Indian  and  Heathenish 
money,  with  tho  feature  of  a  Devill  uiMiii 
ihem,  and  therefore  they  are  called  Pagodes. 
Tliere  is  another  kind  of  gold  money,  wliich 
is  ealfed  Veiueumderf;  some  of  Vemoe^  and 

some  of  Turki-h  coine,  and  are  commonly 
(worth)  2  Pardawe  Xeraphina.  There  is 
yet  another  kind  of  golde  called  S.  Thomas, 
because  Saint  Thuma.s  is  figured  thereon 
and  ia  worth  about  7  and  8  Tangtu :  There 
are  Hkewisc  Hia!le«  of  8  which  are  brought 
from  I'ortingull,  au«l  are  I'arHttws  de  Rmltx. 
.  .  .  They  are  wurth  at  their  first  coming 
out  436  Keyea  of  i'ortingull ;  and  after  are 
raysed  by  esdiaunge,  as  they  are  sought 
for  when  men  trnveTl  for  China.  .  .  .  Tlu-y 
u.se  in  (»oa  in  their  buying  and  selling  a 
certaine  manor  of  reckoning  or  telling. 
There  are  I'ardavKs  Xfraphins,  and  these 
are  .silver.  They  name  likewise  Pariawe$ot 
Gold,'and  those  are  not  in  kinde  orinoovne, 
but  onely  so  named  in  telling  and  reckoninir : 
for  when  they  buy  and  sell  Pearles,  ston<  <, 
golde,  silviT  and  horses,  they  name  hut  so 
many  /'<t/-(/"!/v>,  and  then  you  must  undi  r- 
stand  that  one  P<trdaw  is  size  Tangos :  but 
in  otimr  ware,  when  you  make  not  joor 
Imrgaine  before  hand,  but  plainely  name 
Pardawo-s,  they  are  I^artlnirrs  Smiphint  of 
5  Tangiu  the  peeco.  They  use  also  to  say  a 
Pardaw  of  Lariin$  (see  LilKIN),  and  are 
five  Lariins  for  every  Pardaw.  .  .  ."-—Ibid,  t 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  187]. 

This  extract  is  long,  but  it  i.s  tho  com- 
pletest  jticture  we  know  of  thelJoa  cu rn  ncy. 

We  gather  from  tho  passage  (including;  a 
mrt  tlMt  we  have  omitted)  that  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  16th  century  there  wore 
really  no  national  coin$  there  use<l  inter- 
mediate between  the  r-'fcfio,  worth  at 
this  time  0133^.,  and  the  pardM  Z«nfin 
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worth  50/.*  The  mntem  and  tongas  that 
were  nominally  intoipowd  were  mwre  namea 
for  certain  quantities  of  baaanuwoa,  or 
rather  of  reis  reprosented  by  basaruccos. 
And  our  interpretation  of  tibo  statement 
:ilM>at  pardaus  uf  gold  in  a  iiota  ftboTa  ie 
here  exprensly  cuntirmed. 

[1599.-"  Ferdaw."  See  under  TAEL.] 

C  1620. — "Thogold  coin,  struck  by  \ho 
r&ls  ef  JKjanagar  and  Tiling,  is  called  hnu 
UtdTft3eVn.**'—fMlhta,  quoted  by  i^atre- 
mht^  in  Notice*  et  Krts.  xiv.  .009. 

164S. — .  .  eatant  convenu  de  prix 
auee  Iny  \k  lept  perdM  et  demy  |)ar  moiii 
tant  pxirnion  viure  qua  pour  le  logu.  .  . 

—Mociufl,  284.  ^ 

FABELL,  II.] I.    The  nume  of  a 

northern  snbuiti  of  lioml-ay  wliiTe 
stands  tlie  residence  of  the  Goveruur. 
The  statement  in  the  Imfterial  QaatiUer 
tliat  Mr.  \V.  Horiihy  (1776)  was  the 
tirst  (ioveruur  who  took  up  \m 
residenoe  at  Farell  requires  examina- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  luive  been  so 
oreupied  in  CJrose'.s  time.  Tlie  2nd 
edition  of  (.ii"ose,  wliich  we  UiHj,  is 
d.if«d  1772,  hut  he  ap])eur.s  to  hjive 
I  "It  Tixlia  al><>ut  1700.  It  .'^•erns 
iMol>ahle  that  iu  the  following  passage 
>iebnhr  speaks  of  1763-4,  the  date  of 
his  stay  at  Boniltay,  hut  ha  the  Ixwk 
wjis  not  jnihli.shed  till  1774,  this  is  not 
al.'«>hjt4'ly  certain.  Evidently  Parell 
^^  as  or*  u])ied  bj  the  Govemor  long 
Ja^fore  1776. 

"Les  Jesuite^  avoiont  autrefois  nii  Vioau 
convent  uu|ires  dn  Villa^re  de  Parell  au 
iniliou  de  1  Islo,  niai.-*  il  y  :i  dc<j."i  pUisienrs 
ann6os,  qu  elle  est  duveuue  Ja  maison  de 
campagiie  du  GoaTenraur,  et  VVA^lmb  aat 
Actuellemetit  une  ma^niflque  salle  k  manger 
et  de  danse,  qu'on  n'en  trouve  point  de 
niircillo  on  tontea  les  Indes."  —  NiAukr, 
Vitungf,  ii.  12. 

[Mr.  Dougla.s  {Uomimy  and  W.  Tndia^ 
ii.  7,  note)  writes  :  '*  High  up  and  out- 
side the  diniiig-riKini,  and  which  was 
the  cliapel  wlu-n  I'arel  ludongi-d  to 
the  Jesuits,  is  a  plauue  ou  which  ia 
printed :  —  *BtiiIt  by  Honounible 
Hornby,  1771.*"] 

1564. — Parrlf  in  mentionod  as  one  of  4 
•Ideax,  "Parell,  Varella,  Varell,  and  Siva, 
attached  to  the  KoMhiIi  {(Wahf  -soe  CUS- 
BAH)  of  Maim."— ifotettok  Tombo,  157,  ia 
Snbsidios. 

e.  1760^. —  "A  place  caUed  Parell. 
trhera  the  Goramor  lias  a  vary  agreeable 
onontaj-bonae,    whiob   was   originally  a 

*  No  donbt,  however,  foreign  coUu  were  used 
to  taake  up  saiBaf  and  rednee  the  bnlk  of  small 


litimi.sh  chafHjl  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
but  oonfiacated  about  the  year  1719,  for 
some  foul  practices  against  Uie  Englidi  in- 
terert."— (^«M^  L  Iff ;  [lot  ad.  1757,  p.  72]. 

PABIAH,  PABBIAR,  &c.,  a. 

a.  The  name  of  a  low  caste  of 

Hindus  in  Soutliern  India,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  most  numerous  castes,  it* 
not  ik$  most  iramerous,  in  the  Tuul 

country.    The  word  in  its  present 

.sha]>e  means  ]>roperly  'a  drununer.* 
Tamil  jHiiai  is  the  large  drum,  Ueaten 
at  certain  festivals,  and  tlie  liereditary 


heaters  of  it  are  callerl  (sing.)  jMiTnii/an, 
(aA.)  pataijfar.  [Dr.  Opperta  theory 
(Orig.  Inhabitaim^  88  teq.)  that  the 
word    is    a   form    of    Fahariyd,  'a 


mountaineer'  is  not  j»rohahle.J  In 
the  city  of  ^ladras  this  caste  forms 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population,  and 
from  it  come  (unfortunately)  most  of 
the  domeslics  in  Europeau  service  in 
tltat  ])art  of  India.  As  with  other 
(  .ist  es  low  in  caste-rank  they  .ire  also 
low  in  habit^  frequently  eating  carrion 
and  other  olyectionable  food,  and  ad- 
dict*^d  to  drink.  From  tli.  ir  <  oming 
into  contnct  with  and  undt  i  nliserx'a- 
tion  of  Europeans,  more  habitually 
than  any  similar  caste,  the  name 
Pariah  has  come  to  l>e  regjirded  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
lowest  castes,  or  even  to  dttioCe  out- 
ca.stes  or  ])eoT)le  without  any  caste. 
But  this  is  liardly  a  correct  us«>. 
]  There  are  several  castes  iu  the  Tamil 
country  considered  to  be  lower  than 
the  Parinhit,  fjj.  the  cast--  of  shi^- 
makers,  and  the  lowest  caste  ot  washer- 
men. And  the  Pariah  deals  out  the 
s'lme  di.smraging  treatment  to  theae 
that  he  iiim<clf  receives  from  higher 
ca^^tes.  The  Pariahs  "cou.stitute  a 
well-detined,  distinct,  ancient  caste, 
which  ha.s  'subdivisions'  of  its  own, 
its  (»wn  peculiar  usages,  ii>  own  tradi- 
tiima,  and  its  own  jealousy  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  rastes  which 
are  al>ove  it  and  Vlow  it.  They 
constitute,  perhap.s  the  most  numerous 
caste  in  the  Tamil  country.  In  the 
city  of  Madras  they  number  21  i»er 
cent,  of  the  Hindu  people," — Hp.  (Juld- 
weU,  p.  545.  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
however,  in  the  pa])er  referred  to 
further  on  includes  under  the  term 
Paraiya  all  the  servile  class  not  recog- 
ni.scd  by  Hindus  of  caste  as  beknigiiig 
to  their  community. 
A  very  interesting,  though  not  oon* 
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elusive,  diaenarion  of  the  ethnological 

jMwition  of  tlii.s  class  will  he  found  in 
r>I>.  (^ilflwell's  Draridiau  Gramiunr 
."*40-554).  That  st  iiolar's  deduction  is, 
on  the  whole,  tliat  th^  are  probably 
Dnividiaiis,  Init  lit'  states,  and  n-cog- 
niiies  force  in,  arguments  for  l>elieviug 
that  they  may  have  descended  from  a 
lace  oldt  r  in  the  country  than  the 
proper  Dravidian,  and  re<iuei'd  to 
hiaverv'  l>v  the  first  Dravidians.  This 
last  is  tli.  view  of  Sir  WalU-r  Elliot, 
who  adduces  a  variety  of  interesting 
facts  in  it^  favour,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Cftaroefmjffcf  of  the  PopviaHon  of 
8oiUh  India* 

Thus,  in  the  celc']>ration  of  the 
F<  stival  of  the  Village  Goddess,  preva- 
lent all  over  Southern  India,  and  of 
vhi.  li  a  reniarkalde  a-  ronnt  is  piven 
in  that  |Miper,  there  ixcurs  a  sort  of 
Satiimalia  in  which  the  Pariahs  are 
tlif  orti.  iatinj,'  priests  '"'d  there  are 
several  other  customs  which  are  most 
easily  intelligible  on  the  supposition 
that  tlie  Pariahs  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  earliest  iiduibitants  and 
original  masters  of  the  S4)il.  In  a 
recent  communication  from  this  vener- 
able man  he  writes:  *Mv  1  Tot  her 
(Oil.  C.  Elliot,  C.B.)  found  them  at 
Kaipur,  to  he  an  important  and  re- 

?)ectable  class  of  niltivators.  The 
ariahs  have  a  s-u-erdolal  order  amongst 
themsehes.'  [The  view  taken  in  the 
Madras  Glm^.  is  tliat  ''they  are  dia- 
tinctly  Dravitlian  without  fusit>n,  a,s 
the  Uinduized  castes  are  Druvidian 
with  fusion."] 

The  nu'stiiken  use  of  wiriah,  as 
synonymous  with  out-caste,  lias  .si)re;id 
in  English  ]»arlance  over  all  Inclia. 
Thus  tlie  lamented  Prof.  Blochnmnn, 
ill  his  Srhool  (}>  n(jriijih]i  of  India : 
**  Outcasts  are  called  pariahs."  The 
name  first  Iwrame  generally  known  in 
Europe    through   SonneraVs  Travels 

•  Sir  W.  Ktliot  n'f'T-*  in  Hi-"  A«'ik.i  iii.Hcri])lion 
0?'"ct  II.)  an  U^ihiiK  l'nlfii/<i  or  /Viruyn,  namisi 
Willi  Clioila  (orChola),  Kerala,  Ac. .ik>a  roiiiitry  or 
|M  ii]ilf'  "  III  till*  wry  (•<'iitn^  of  tin-  I>rttviiliiiii  ^'miiji 
.  .  .  n  rpinliiij^  whirli,  if  it  hoMn  stiiiplii-s  n 

«ati«f«ctoni'  fV|ilnti:itioii  of  th*"  oripn  of  llie  I'aria 
tiam>'  atnl  nation  (in  ./.  Fthnol.  Nic.  N.a.,  is'^'i. 
|K  lint  apiMirtfiitly  the  rni'liitK  h«H  nnt  tn  lfl 

V'xolt  for  M.  Hniiart  n-ailn  ihf  iiamn  I'l'imilt/n  (■♦oo 
Ant.  ix.  287).  (Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  WTiten:  "  The 
(tiniar  text  is  vnry  dt-fwlivf  in  thi*  important 
wliich  i*  not  in  th»*  IMiaiili  text;  th«t 

(Xt  iiivoH  only  ll_out  of  th«  14  edicts.  The 
«siiJUI  of  the  /'(iNuUMm  Riiigtlom  wm  Ma<ltini. 
Th«  history  of  tho  kuiadom  u  very  imperfectly 
known.  For  a  •H'WUmIoti  of  it  MM  StmtL  Li$U 
^  Antuplitirs,  Maiirnj,  vol.  ii.    Of  COIDM  »  feM 

aotJilng  to  do  with  PariM."J 


(pub.  in  1769,  and  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  English).  In  this  work  the 
Farias  figure  as  the  lowest  of  castes. 
The  common  use  of  the  term  is  how- 
ever proUably  due,  in  both  France  and 
England,  to  the  appeannice  in  the 
Ablie  Kayn^'s  famous  Hist.  Phiioso- 
phtqut  dt$  EUMimmenti  dam  Im  Indn, 
lormerlv  read  very  widely  in  lioth 
countries,  and  yet  more  perhaps  to  its 
use  in  Beni.iKliii  de  SL  Pierre's  pre- 
])osterous  tliou^h  once  popular  tale, 
La  Ctuiumiere  Indienne,  wnence  t«o  the 
misplaced  halo  of  sentiment  which 
reached  its  acme  in  the  drama 
Casimir  iJelavigne,  and  which  still 
in  some  degree  adheres  to  the  name. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown  says  exj)res3ly :  "The  word 
Pan'a  is  nnknow  n  "  (in  our  sense?)  "to 
all  natives,  uiilf.s,s  as  learned  from  us." 

b.    See  PAEIAH-DOO. 

1516. — **  There  is  anotbor  low  sort  of 
G«lltO«8^  who  lire  in  desert  plaow,  called 
Pareas.  Those  likewiao  have  no  dealings 
with  anylxKly.  and  are  reckoned  worse  than 
lYiv  lifvil,  and  avoided  hv  evurybody;  a 
nuin  becunioa  contaiuioateJ  by  only  looking 
at  them,  and  ia  ezoommunicated.  .  .  .  Tber 
live  on  the  tuiune  (iname,  i.e,  jMSnB),  whiiu 
are  like  the  root  of  tMroa  or  fttt/o/*  found  in 
tliu  West  Indies,  and  on  uthor  nx>t«  and 
wild  f mil-*."  -Bar Ixmt,  in  Hamii^io,  i,  f.  810. 
The  word  in  tlie  Spanish  version  transL  by 
Lord  StAolej  of  Alderley  is  Pormi,  in  the 
Portuguese  of  Uie  LIsboii  Academy,  Fartmn* 
So  we  arc  nut  quito  sure  that  I'arw  is  the 
proper  reading,  though  this  ia  probable. 

1626.-".  .  .  The  Pareas  are  o(  wetse 

cstoomo."— (TF.  JieAokt,  in)  Ffinkat,  FU* 

grimage^  hSA. 

**.  .  .  the  wont  whereof  are  ^e 

abhorred  Piriawes  .  .  .  they  aro  in  pnblike 
.lustieo  the  hatoful  cxdutionuni,  and  are 
the  boAost,  niost  stinking,  ill  favored  people 

that  I  have  soene.  W»3-9. 

1618. — ".  .  .  the  Morvanb*  of  the  factory 
oven  will  not  touch  it  (lioof)  when  they  put 
it  on  the  table,  Dovertholoit8  there  i^  a  caste 
called  Pareyaes  (they  are  the  moiit  ooo- 
tomned  of  all,  so  that  if  another  Gentoo 
touches  them,  be  compelled  to  be  dipt 
in  the  water)  who  eat  it  freely."— Foa  <fa 
Hrorcke,  82. 

1672.— "The  Parreas  are  the  bosost  and 

vilest  race  (acciistotnod  to  remove  dung  and 
all  uncleanness,  and  Xo  cat  mice  and  rat«), 
in  a  word  a  contemned  and  Ntiiikin|f  viM 
people." — Iialdcuii$  (denn.  cd.),  tlO. 

1711. — "The  ('on>j»any  allow  two  or  three 
Peons  to  attend  the  (iate,  and  a  PaiTOIir 
Fellow  to  keep  all  clean." — L^x  hyrr,  20. 

,,  "And  there  .  .  .  i«  such  a  resort 
of  bosket-makers,  Scavenfjers.  {>.■  i  '.  thrit 
look  after  the  buffaloes,  and  other  Panlars, 
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to  drinik  Toddy,  that  all  the  Punch-houses 
in  Hwbaa  1mt»  not  half  the  nodaa  in  them." 
^WhttUr,  ii.  126. 

1716.  — "A  youne  lad  of  the  I>oft-hanil 
Caste  having  done  hurt  to  a  Paxinh  woman 
of  the  Right-Hand  Gute  (big  with  child), 
the  whole  caate  got  ttigether,  and  came  in 
A  tumultuous  manner  to  demand  justice." — 
Aid.  230. 

1717.  —".  .  .  Banlir,  or  a  sort  of  poor 
people  tiiat  eat  all  tart  of  Fleeh  and  other 
thitit^s,  which  others  deem  unoleMi.'*— 
J'h.Uiijf$t  Aecountf  ko.,  127. 

1726.— '*  At  for  the  separate  generations 

and  sorts  of  people  who  tMnlirace  this  reli- 
gion, there  are,  according  to  what  some 
folks  say,  only  4  ;  but  in  onr  opinion  they 
are  5  in  uumbor,  viz. : 

a.  The  Bratnins. 

/3.  The  Settreas. 

y.  The  Wevnyas  or  Veynsjaa. 

8.  The  Sutfras. 

(.  T]io  Perrias,  whom  the  High-Dutch 
and  Danes  call  Buxian."—  KcU^v'n,  Cho- 

fVM.  7$. 

1745.— "Lex  Parreas  .  .  .  sont  regard.'s 
eomme  gens  do  la  plus  vile  condition,  cxc!u.-< 
de  tons  1 04  hoonenrB  ei  prCragntitm.  Jus- 

3neB>Ut  qu'on  ne  s^urcnt  lea  soufTrir,  ni 
ana  lea  Pagodcs  des  Gentfls^  ni  dan.s  lc.s 
Bglises  de^*  .lesuites."— ^Vorierf,  i.  71. 

1750.— iC.  1^  iat  der  Mist  too  etner  Kuh, 
denaelben  nehmen  die  Pazrejrer-Weilxr, 

machon  niiulo  Kuchon  daraus,  und  wciui 
^  sio  in  dcr  Sonne  genug  gotrocken  sind,  so 
vcrkauffen  sio  dieselbigen  (»ee  OOPLAH). 
/V.  0  Wunder !  1st  das  das  Feuerwerk,  das 
ibrhierhaltf"— jrwfnif,  Ac.,  J/aiU,  p.  14. 

1770.    -  "  Tlio   fato   of    these  uiihafipy 
wretches  who  are  known  on  the  ooast  of  1 
Ooroinandel  by  the  name  of  Pttrlaa,  is  the  I 

same  even  in  those  cotinf  ries  where  a  foreign 
dominion  hun  contriliuted  to  produce  t*oiuo 
littlo  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  i>eojde."— 
JUiifnal,  JJtst.  Ac,  see  ed.  1783,  i.  63. 

,,      "The  idol  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  biiiUlinir.  so  that  the  Parias  wlio  are  , 
not  admitte<l  into  the  temple  may  have  a 
sight  of  it  throogh  the  gates. "—J2ayiui2  (tr. 
1777),  i.  p.  r>7. 

1780. — "  If  you  should  ask  a  connnon 
tooljf,  or  porter,  what  c^ist  he  is  of,  ho  will 
•nawer,  'the  same  as  maater,  jftxiMX'Cutt.' " 
—Mnnro't  A'arratieey  28-9. 

1787.  -  ".  .  .  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  it  is  judicious  to  admit  PuIm  into 
battalions  with  men  of  roxpectafale  otata. 

.  .  ."-Cof.  F,i/f->rf,.n-s  Vuw  Englitk 
JnierftU  in  India,  l.l'li. 

1 791 . — "  Le  nuualchi  j  oonmt  poor  allumer 
on  flambeau ;  mais  il  reviont  iin  j>cu 
apr^,  pris  d'haleino,  criant:  '  .N  apj  n «  hem 

rd'ici  ;  il  y  a  un  Paria  f '  \  .  -Mtot 
troupe  ctfray^o  cria:  *  I'n  Parial  Un 
Pailai'  Le  ducteur,  croyant  que  e'^tait 
qneloiie  animal  ftfroce,  mit  la  main  >ur  m>s 
iristoiets.  'Qtt'est  ce  que  qu'un  Paria?' 
demanda-t-il  rt  xon  jxjrto  HaniKean."  - 
JSl.  I'itrrtt  La  L'huuuture  Jhdiainr,  48. 


1800.— "The  Parriar,  and  other  impuro 
tribea,  oompriaing  what  are  called  the 
PmtrAnm  Bundum^  would  be  beaten,  were- 

they  to  attempt  joining  in  a  Procession  of 
any  of  the  ^ods  of  the  Brabmius,  or  enterio^ 
an^of  thmr  tempiea.'*- AkAomm'^  Jfywrr^ 

c.  1805-6.  —  "  The  I>uhn»he9,  then  al! 
powerful  at  Madras,  threatened  lo-s,-*  of  cait 
and  absolute  destruction  to  any  Brahmin 
who  should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  <»f 
their  language  to  a  Paiiar  Frrngi.  Thi<^ 
reproach  of  Pariar  is  what  we  have  tamely 
and  straiit'-rly  submitted  to  for  a  long 
time,  when  we  might  with  a  great  facility 
have  assumed  the  respectable  character  i  f 
CAatri^a."  —  Letter  qf  Letfdenf  in  Mortvti't 
Memotr,  ed.  1819,  p.  Izvi. 

1809.— "Another  great  obstacle  to  tho 
reception  of  Chriatianito  by  the  Hindooa, 
il  tlw  admiaaion  of  tM  PlliM  in  our 
Churchea.  .  .  ."—Id.  Fa/mttM,  i.  2M. 

1821.— 

"  II  est  sur  ce  rivage  une  race  fl^trie, 

Uno  race  <?trangbre  au  soin  do  sa  imtrie. 
Saux  abri  protocteur,  sjins   temple  hoa- 
pitalier. 

Abominable,  impic,  horrible  au  i>euplo 
entior. 

Les  Pariaa  ;  le  jour  k  regret  les  <k:laire. 

La  terre  «ur  son  seiu  les  porte  avcc  coU-re. 
•  •  •         •  • 

Eb  bien  '  mnis  jo  fr<?mis  ;  tu  vaa  me  fuir 
pout-t  tre  ; 

Je  auis  un  Faiia.  .  .  ." 

Oommir  Dfiarignt,  Ia  Paria^ 
Aote  1.  Sc.  1. 

1843.  — "The  Christian  Pwiah,  whom 
both  sects  conM,  Doee  all  tiie  good  ho 
can  and  loves  hia  brother. '*—i'br«fer'<  Lift 

oj  DicktHty  ii.  31. 

1878.— "The  Tunilaa  hire  a  Pariya  (i.^. 

dnimmer)  to  ficrfomi  the  decapitation  at 
their  liadni  Kfili  sacntices.  ' — KiiUi,  in  /ad. 
A  lit.  ii.  170. 

1878.  —  "  L'hyjwth^iM)  la  plus  vraisem- 
blablo,  en  tout  c.is  la  plus  heurouse.  est  eetlo 
i|ui  ?vipjH>«o  «|ue  le  nom  propre  et  sjx''  ia1  <lo 
cette  nice  i^i.r.  of  the  original  race  inhHltitiu){ 
the  I>eccan  before  contact  with  northern 
invaders]  ^tait  le  mot  'paria' ;  ce  mot  dont 
I'orthographo  oorrecte  eat  pareiya,  deriTtf 

(if  /-<ir'ri,  'bruit,  U»njl>our,'  et  a  t res  bien, 
pu  avoir  le  sens  do  *  |>arleur,  duu^  do  la 

Lin;7"itiu£iUf  kc.,  Paiis,  67. 

1872.— 

"  Fitiiie.  ordained  from  first  tO  laat, 

In  body  and  in  soul 

For  one  life-long  debauch, 

The  Pariah  i>f  the  m)rth, 

The  KurojK.Nm  nituicJi." 

Hrotcnimj,  fyuiff.nl  Hm  Four. 

Very  good  rhyme,  but  no  raaaon.  Se* 
under  NAUTCH. 

The  word  aeemaalao  to  have  been  adopted 

in  Java,  t.g. : 

1860.  —  *'  We  F.urof»eans  .  .  .  often  .  .  . 
.vtand  far  Ix  hind  comitarcd  with  the  poor 
pariahi."— i/oag  Mavtlaar^  oh.  vti. 
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PABIAH-ABBACK,  s.  In  the 
17tli  and  18th  centuries  this  was  a 

name  commonly  given  to  the  ]H)ison- 
oua  native  spirit  comuiuuly  sold  to 
European  aolaien  and  aaUon.  [See 
POOL'BRAGK.] 

K'Tl  72.  -"The unwholesome  linuorcftllod 
Parrier-arradC.  .  .  ,"—Sir  If'.  Langkonie, 
in  WkteUr,  iU.  422. 

1711.— "Tho  ToUcco,  Beetle,  and  Pariar 
AW>^^,  oa  which  such  great  protit  ariiHis, 
mn  all  expended  by  tM  Inhabitants."— 

LocL-yrr,  13. 

1734. — "I  should  l»e  very  plad  to  have 
yoorordar  tu  bring  the  .ship  up  to  Culcuttii 
.  .  .  as  .  .  .  the  people  caunot  here  have 
the  opportunity  of  iutoxicating  and  killing 

themselves  with  Faziar  Axiaek."  — In 

Long, 

PAEIAH  DOG,  The  common 
o\vuerle.s.s  yellow  dog,  that  frtMpient.s 
all  inhabited  places  in  the  East,  is 
universally  so  called  by  Europejin.s, 
nodonht  froTii  hciiit,'  'i  low-lired  la.'^tf- 
leasaniuiul ;  olLeutiilij>tically  'paxiah' 
only. 

1789.—".  .  .  A  8pocie«  of  the  common 
ctir.  culled  a  paiiar*dOS."— Jfttam^  Acur. 

p.  -66. 

1810.  —  "  The  nuisance  may  be  kept 
circling  for  diiys,  until  forcibly  remoTed,  or 
nntil  the  pariah  dogs  swim  in,  and  draw 
the  cftrcaso  to  the  ■fiore.'' — WUHemMm^  V. 
M.  ii.  261. 

1824.— "The  other  beggar  was  a  Pariah 

dog,  who  sneaked  down  in  much  Ixniily 
feiir  to  our  bivouac."— J^firr,  ed.  liJ44,  i.  7^. 

1875.—"  La  Musufaaan  qui  fa  prier  k  la 
mo!<-|u>v,  tT<;iti>!it  les  warlai  honniBi^— i?<r. 

<Ut  It.  .'x  Mvi,d>.<,  Apifi,  539. 

(18S3.— "  Paraya  Dogs  are  found  in  every 
xtreot."— r.  V,  Row,  Jfoa.  of  Tanjon  liiit. 
IW.] 

PARIAH-KITE,  s.  Tho  commoneM 
Indian  kite,  Alilviu  Govinda^  Syke.^^, 
notable  for  its  great  numbers,  and  its 
imiuidence.  "They  are  excessively 
ImiM  and  fearh-ss,  often  snatching 
morsels  otf  a  dish  en  route  from 
kitchen  to  hall,  and  eyen,  according 
to  Adams,  seizing  a  fragment  from 
a  man's  very  mouth "  (Jerdon).  Com- 
pare   quotation   under  BRAHMINY 


[1880.— "I  IkhI  ..ft.n  .Mi|ij«wed  that  the 
scavenger  or  Pariah  Kites  {Jiiltiu  gmivda), 
which  though  generally  to  be  seen  about  the 

tents,  nri-  ii<it  roMinion  in  the  jungles,  tnu'^t 
follow  the  canij)  for  long  di.stjinceH,  t^iid  to- 
day I  had  evidence  that  .•^uch  was  tlM  i 
.  .  r-^BaU,  Jungle  L\fe^  655.] 


PABSEE,  n.p.  This  name,  which 
distingitishes  the  de^<  .  ndants  of  tho.se 
emigrants  of  the  old  Persian  stix  k, 
who  left  their  native  country,  and, 
retaining  their  Zoroastrian  religion, 
settled  in  Imlia  to  avnid  Mahommedan 
persecution,  is  only  the  old  form  of 
the  word  for  a  Persian,  viz.,  Pdr/ti, 
which  Arable  inflUMices  have  in  more 
modern  times  converted  into  Fdrsi. 
The  Portuguese  have  used  both  Parseo 
and  Permo.  From  the  latter  some  of 
our  old  travellers  have  taki-u  the  form 
Perste ;  from  the  former  doubtless  we 
got  Panu.  It  is  a  curioos  example 
of  the  way  in  which  different  acci- 
dental mouldings  of  the  same  won! 
come  to  denote  entirely  dillerent  idea-s, 
that  Persian,  in  this  form,  in  Western 
Indiii,  nn-.iTis  a  Zoroa.strian  tire- 
worshipper,  whilst  Pathi  (see  PAN- 
THAY),  a  Burmese  corruption  of  the 
same  word,  in  Burma  means  a 
Mahommedan. 

c.  1328. —  "There  be  alao  other  pagan- 
folk  in  this  India  who  wonhip  fire ;  they 
bury  not  their  (b  id,  neither  <fo  thoy  burn 

them,  but  cu^t  tin  111  into  the  midst  of  a 
certain  n>oMe.-vs  t'lwor,  .md  there  exj"'>o 
them  totally  uncovered  t..  the  fowl.n  of 
heaven.  TbeAO  believe  in  two  Fii-st  Prin- 
ciples, to  wit,  of  Evil  and  of  Good,  of  Dark- 
nem  and  of  light."— /War  JordaHiu,  21. 

1552.— "In  any  cane  he  dismisaed  them 

with  favour  and  hospitality,  showing  him- 
self glad  of  the  eoniing  of  .sueh  per-«onage>«, 
and  k'nuitin^:  them  i>rotectioii  for  their  ^liips 
as  l>eiug  (Parseos)  i'ersiana  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Omraa."— Autknt,  I.  viii.  9. 

,,  "...  especially  after  those  were 
induced  by  the  Persian  and  Uuzecati  Moont 
{Mouron,  ParMM  <  €hizarate$)  to  bo  con- 
verted from  heathen  (Cf-nCnt)  to  the  sect 
of  Mahamcd.'* — Ibid.  11.  vi.  i. 

[l.')6S.  —  "There  are  other  herb-ielleni 

iitir'rraitorrn  de  l»if!rn,t)  called  f'oaris,  an<l  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Camliay  they  call  them 
Esparcis,  and  wo  I'ortugue."«e  call  them 
Jews,  but  they  are  not,  only  Hindus  who 
came  from  Persia  and  haTe  tiieir  own  writ* 
ing."— </(/mVi,  p.  213.) 

1616.  —  "There  is  one  sect  among  the 
Genres,  which  ndther  bnme  nor  interre 

their  dead  (they  are  called  Parcees)  who 
incircle  pieces  of  gnnind  with  high  stono 
walls,  remote  fn»m  house.t  or  R<K»d-wuye.-<, 
and  therein  lav  their  Carcanes,  wrappeci  in 
Sheetes,  thus  naving  no  other  Tombos  but 
the  gorges  of  niuenous  Fowles."— Tmy,  in 
Purchat,  ii.  147^. 

leso.— "Whihit  my  obeerration  was  be- 
stowed on  such  inquiry,  I  o>)sorvcd  in  the 
town  of  Surrat,  the  place  where  1  resided, 
onothor  Sect  called  the  Pl 
Lm-dt  Ttro  Fvmtigne  SecU, 
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PASEI^  PAGEM, 


ins. — "Outre  Im  Benjam  t1  y  • 

vno  ftiitre  sort©  de  Payons  dans  le  myaumo 
de  (/nr»mU^,  qu'ilx  a])|>cllerit  PafSi*.  Co 
^..llt  den  rerso.s  de  Furs,  et  do  dUMMMl*" — 
SUndfUlo  (Paris,  1659),  213. 

1648.— "They  (the  Penians  of  Indin,  i.e. 
I'artiffii)  arc  in  general  a  fa.>*t-prii>}'in;;  and 
avaricious  mvtion  (not  uuHke  the  Bonyans 
and  the  Chinese),  and  verv  fraudulent  in 
liuying  and  selling."—  Van  t-rist,  48. 

1663.— "  I^es  Ottomans  ap|»ellent  yrcinor 
VO*  M0t6  de  Payons,  «iuo  nous  connai.sson.s 
aooi  l0  nom  d'adorateurs  du  feu,  le«  Peraans 
muR  oeluy  A' Atfchjtrrf*,  ot  lea  Tndoiu  sons 

celuy  <!.  Parsi,  t<  rjn.'  <i<int  ils  so  noronient 
eux-me.««ines."— y>c  la  Jiuuiluue-U-Uons,  ©d. 
1667,  p.  200. 

1672.  — "N'on  tntti  anc<im  do*  (Jontili  Kono 
d*  Tna  modciinia  fetie.  Alcuui  dewcendono 
•  lalli  Peraiani,  li  •inali  ^i  oononcono  dal 
colore,  ed  adorano  il  fuuoo.  ...  In  Kuratte 
ne  trooai  molti.  .  .  .** — P,  F.  Vintemo 
Maria,  Viiuj'ji",  234. 

1673.  — "On  thin  side  of  the  Water  are 
VtOfim  of  another  Offspring  than  thow  we 
nave  yet  mentioned,  thc»<e  be  called  Paneyt 
.  .  .  tbeee  are  somewhat  white,  and  I  think 
nastier  than  the  Oentuefi.  .  .  ."— ^Vjfier,  117. 

,,  "The  Parsies,  as  they  are  called, 
are  of  the  old  .St<>(.k  <>f  the  F'or>ianf»,  worship 
tiie  Sun  and  Aii  irr  the  KlonieiiUH ;  are 
known  only  alxjut  Sural. "—//xV^  p.  197. 

1689. — *' .  .  .  the  Peniee  are  a  Sect  rery 
considerable  in  India.  .  .  ." — Onington,  370. 

1726.  —*' .  .  .  to  eqr  •  word  of  a  certain 
other  aort  of  Heathen  who  have  npread  in 

the  City  of  Suratte  and  in  it**  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  who  also  maii>ti»in  theuisehe?*  in 
Agni,  and  in  varioiu  places  of  Persia,  cmih;- 
ciall^  in  the  Prorinoe  of  Kerman,  at  Yead, 
and  in  Ispahan.  They  are  ootnmonly  caUed 
hy  the  Indians  Persees  or  Panis,  but  >iy 
the  Persians  i/num  or  (tW<6*T#,  and  al.«»o 
AtfcJi  /Wes  or  adoren  of  FSre."— Fo/wlyi*, 
IT.  {SHratie)  1  :'».■]. 

1727.  — "The  Panees  arc  numerous  about 
Surat  and  the  adjacent  l\»untnes.  They 
are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Fenians."— 
A.  EamiUom,  eh.  siv ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  169} 

1^77.-  "...  I  ll  sf  levant,  lo  Parsi.  aj-re* 
8"«itre  lavtf  les  niain-i  et  la  ticure  avoi-  I'urine 
dn  taureau,  met  sji  ceinture  en  disjuit  :  S>u- 
vemin  soit  Ormucd,  abattu  eoit  Ahrimau." — 
Jjftrmeiieter,  OrmttM  et  Ahrtman,  p.  2. 

PAfiVOE,  PUEVO,  .s.  Tlie  i.opular 
nnme  of  the  \vrit4'r-("astL'  in  Western 
India,  I'raMiu  or  Purbhfi, '  lord  or  chief 
(Skf.  pnihliii),  l«eing  an  lionorific  title 
it>sunied  by  the  caatu  oi  KdyaUi  or 
AVycwfAo,  one  of  the  mixt  castes  which 
roniinonly  fnrnished  writen.  A  Bom- 
liay  term  only. 

1M8.— "  And  to  the  Parm  of  the  Tmadar 
Mor  1800  rets  a  year,  bein^r  3  pardoM  a 
month.  .  .  ."—.5.  JioUtho,  Tomh,,,  211. 

[1567.— See  J*aibH$  under  CASI8. 


[1676-7.  —  "...  the  eame  guards  the 
Pnrros  y^  look  after  y*  Cuatomos  for  the 
same  chartre  can  reoeiYe  y*  pasaago  boata 
rent.  .  .  .^—Formt,  Bombay  LdUn,  Mvmt 

.S^ri>j,  i.  125. 

[1773.—"  Conveonda.  (aee  CONICOPOLT}. 
...  At  Bombay  he  ia  atiled  Parvo,  and  is 

of  the  Gentoo  religion. "—/<•«,  49 

1809. —  "The  Hramina  of  this  \-illago 
apeak  and  write  Engliah ;  the  young  men 
are  noatly  psrvoss,  or  writera."— i/co^ 
iittkam^  11. 

1813.  ^  "Thene  writers  at  B*.mbny  are 
generally  called  PurfMS;  a  faithfol  diligent 
olaaa.**— For6<>.s  Or.  ifcai,  f.  186-167 ;  \2xiA 
ed.  i.  100]. 

1833. —  "Every  native  of  India  on  the 
Bombay  Estftblishment,  who  can  write 
English,  and  is  employed  in  any  ortice, 
whether  he  1>e  a  Hrahman,  Gold.smith, 
Phrwary,  l'ortugue.He,  or  of  EngUdi  deaoent» 
ia  styled  a  PiunroS!»  frook  asvenl  peraona  of 
a  cute  of  Hindooa  termed  JFVmBmm  having 
Imch  .iMioiig  the  first  employe*!  as  Knglish 
writers  at  Bombay."  —  MiKkinlmh  vh  Ike 
Tribe  iff  Ramootieit  p.  77. 

PASADOB,  8.  A  nmrliu  -  iHjike^ 
Sea  -  Hind.,  from  Port  fouador.^ 
Roebuck. 

PASEI,  PACEM,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  Malay  St.itv  nwir  the  N.E.  point 

of  Sumatra,  at  one  time  ]»redoininant 
in  those  region.s,  and  reckoned,  with 
Main  ca  and  Muju]iiiliit  (the  capital  of 
the  Emnire  of  Java),  tlie  three  great<v><t 
citie-s  ol  the  Archipelaga  It  i&  ap- 
]mrently  the  Bamna  of  Iforco  PolL 
who  visited  the  coast  before  IsUun  haa 
gained: a  fo<iting. 

o.  1292.—"  When  yon  qnit  the  kingdom 
of  Ferieo  you  enter  npon  that  of 

This  also  IS  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
the  |»eople  liave  a  lancuape  of  tlieir  own  ; 
but  they  are  just  like  oea«t^,  without  lawa 
or  religion."  -  .l/.»r'v<  /'e/o,  Hk.  iii.  rh.  9. 

If.ll.  — "Next  day  we  departed  with  the 
}>1  under  of  Uis  csptured  vmmI,  whidi  aJbw 
we  had  with  vs;  we  took  oar  oonne  forward 
until  we  reached  another  port  in  the  same 

island  Tr.i]"  ilrina  (Sumatra),  which  was 
called  Pazze  ;  and  anchoring  in  the  said 
|H>rt  we  found  at  anchor  there  several 
junks  and  shipa  from  divera  parte. "—i^ 
jtdi,  |>.  53. 

1IU18. — "  In  the  aame  manner  be  (Biogo 

T/i'pts)  \\,)s  ret-eived  in  the  kiturdom  of 
Pacem  .  .  .  and  as  the  Kinp  of  Pedir 
had  (fiven  him  a  car^jo  of  ]>epp<  r  ...  he 
did  not  think  well  to  go  further  ...  in 
ca.<e  .  .  .  they  abould  give  nswe  of  his 
c<<nn'i»k'  :it  Malaca,  tho«e  two  ports  of  Pedir 
and  Pacem  being  much  froqueuted  by  a 
multitud>>  of  shi)>s  that  go  tosre  for  oar> 
goea."— /iarrof,  II.  iv.  31. 
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1726.— "Next  to  this  and  clcwe  to  the 
KiLHt-point  of  Siunatm  is  tho  oiuo  es]>v<.ially 
famouj  city  Fasi  (ur  Pacem),  which  iti  old 
tiuMl^  next  tu  Magafiahit  und  Malnkka, 
was  OM  of  the  three  greaUst  citieM  of  the 
East  .  .  .  Irat  now  Is  only  a  i^x^r  open 
village  with  not  more  than  \  ur  r<(iO  families, 
flwelUog  in  {XKtr  bamboo  cotta|;e:i."— -  I'u- 
/ni<^  (▼.)  AMMrfht,  10. 

1727> — "And  at  Pigaang,  nlwit  10  Ticapnes 
to  the  Westward  of  Dianiun<l  I'oint.  there 
is  a  fine  deep  Kivor,  Imt  not  fro<|uented, 
becauae  of  the  treachery  and  bloody  disuo- 
altkrn  of  the  Nativw."— ^ .  HmmiUim,  ii.  l25 ; 
[ed.  1744]. 

PAT,  B.  A  can  or  poL  Sea-Hind, 
frum  Engliah.— jBMfrNdfc. 

PATAOA  PATAOOON,  a.  Ital. 

jHitaoco;  Pi"ovenc.  paUxc;  Port.  }mt<tca 
ixwA  j)iifn'^Cio  ;  ;ils<)  n.s«-(l  in  Maljiviilaiii. 
A  term,  furnierly  imuli  diflusiMi,  tor  a 
dollftr  or  ]»iece  of  eight.  Lit t re*  con- 
iii''"t.s  it  with  an  old  French  word 
2)"fard,  a  kiud  o£  coiu,  "<hi  rcste, 
origine  inconnnd."  Bat  he  u])pcnr8  to 
have  ov«irlooked  the  explanation  indi- 
c-ated  l>v  Volney  {Voyage  m  Eijypte^ 
cli.  ix.  note)  that  the  UHUie 
ahdidJta  (oi-  corruptly  bdtdla^  see  also 
7'"-;/  <{•  Kill/,  a.y.)  was  given  V»v  the 
A  rubs  to  certain  coins  of  thia  kind  with 
a  acatchean  on  the  reverse,  the  term 
meaning  *  lather  of  the  window,  or 
iiiche';  the  8i:utcheon  being  taken  for 
such  an  object  Similarly,  the  pillar- 
doUan  are  culled  in  modem  £^Qri)t 
A&fi  medf<i\  'father  i4  a  cannon';  and 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  ubd  lira, 
'father  of  the  bird/  But  on  the  lied 
Sea,  where  only  the  coinage  of  one 
particular  year  (or  the  moij^rn  iniiUt- 
tion  thereof,  still  atnick  at  Trie.Hte 
from  the  old  dit  ),  is  accepted,  it  is 
(ff'''/  nnhit.  'father  nf  dots,'  from  certain 
liule  jioints  which  mark  the  right  is-sue. 

fl528. — "  F^ch  of  the  men  ontrntrod  in  tho 
fltlack  on  Purakk.it  ro<.<_ i \ «. ( i  im  Its.-i  than 
^gold  Pattaka  (duuaU)  as  his  share."— 
Afl^oa,  Malabat^  i.  829. 

'ir>.'>0.  ^"  And  afterwards  whilt-  VictToy 
l>oin  AfToii.M)  N'oninha  onlcrcd  silver  ct 'ins  It) 
Ihj  made,  which  were  fiatec(M»ns  (patecoes)." 
—Arch.  Pali.  OrintL.  ¥aao.  ii.  No.  54  of 
1569.] 

PATCH,  8.  "Thin  pieces  of  doth 
at  Madras "  (/»i//iarj  Vocabulitrii,  \1HH). 
Wilson  gives  patch  as  a  vnlgar  ab- 
breviation for  Telng.  pacKchtuhtmii, 
*n.  particular  kiud  of  cotton  cloth, 
generallv  24  cubita  long  and  S  hvoad ; 
two  dotos  joined  tpgether.' 


[1667.— "Pray  if  can  procuer  a  frood 
Fallcnkoen  baiulio  and  '2  patch  i  f  }<■  tiiicst 
with  what  colourn  you  thinkc  hanr*onie  for 
uiv  own  wear,  chockoloe*  and  wuaacs  fsee 
8608IS)."— In  YuUt  Htdgu'  lhary,  Hak. 
Soc.  U.  oelxH.^ 

PATCHAEEE,  PATCHEEEY, 
PAECHEBEY,  s.  In  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  b^ore  the  general  con- 
st rurt ion  of  'married  fpiarters'  by 
Govermueut,  jpaldutr^  was  the  name 
applied  in  European  corpe  to  the 
cottages  which  used  to  form  the 
quarters  of  married  soldiers.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hind.  /iirJich'hitrJ,  'the  rear,* 
because  these  cottages  were  in  rear  of 
the  barracka  But  we  think  it  moat 
likely  that  the  wfird  was  bi-ought, 
with  many  other  terms  peculiar  to 
the  Britisk  soldier  in  India,  from 
Madras,  and  ia  identical  with  a  term 
in  use  there,  j-mrrherry  or  jkitchrrry, 
which  re^iresents  the  Tarn,  paiatlt.' shirty 
pamtffm,  *a  Pariah  village,'  or  rather 
the  otiarter  or  outskirts  of  a  town 
or  vilkge  where  the  Pariahs  reside. 
Mr.  Whitworth  (s-v.  Patthemf)  says 
tliat  "in  some  native  regiments  t)ie  term 
denotes  the  married  s«*poys'  (juarters, 
possibly  because  Pariah  sewys  had  their 
families  with  them,  while  the  higher 
castes  left  them  at  home."  He  does 
not  say  whether  Bombay  or  Madraa 
se]H)ys'are  in  queation.  But  in  any 
case  what  he  states  confirms  the  origin 
ascribed  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  term 
J'atcJutrf'f. 

1747.— "Patcheree  Point,  nionding  Plat- 

fomjs  and  CwniH.rt-s  .  .  .  (I'g.s.)  1  :  L'l  :  18." 
I  ^AccoHiiU  from  Ft.  St.  Darid.  under  Feb. 
21.  H8.  Reoorda,  in  India  Oflloe. 

1 7^}.  —  "  I/tMirs  maiwms  (c.-h.-d.  des  I'un'ns) 
sont  des  cahutc.s  (.11  un  ht»tnmo  pout  u  ]ieino 
entrar,  at  elU-s  f  irniont  de  ]ietitM  villages 
•lu'on  appelle  Pazateharia."  —  Smuurat, 
ed.  1782,  f.  98. 

1878.  —  "During  tho  greater  jxjrtion  of 
the  year  extra  working  gangs  of  scavengers 
were  kept  for  the  sole  pnrpoee  of  going  from 
Parcherry  to  Parcherry  and  cleaning  them.** 
—  U'fMirt  of  MudrtiA  MuHicifmlUif,  p.  24. 

c.    1880.  —  "Experience    obtetned  in 

Madras  Motno  years  ago  with  reconrtructed 
parcherriet,  and  their  effect  on  health, 
nii^rht  l>e  imitated  |><«-y<ibly  with  advantage 
in  Calcutta." — iir^t  fry  Army  SuHitary 
Cammitdom. 

PATOHOUU,  PATCH  -  LEAF, 
also  PUTOU  and  PUTORA-LBAF,  a. 

In  Beng;  jmAapSt/  Deccani  ffind. 
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patkoU.    The  latter  are  trade  names 

of  the  driffl  leaves  of  a  labiate  plant 
allied  to  uiint  {Pogostemon  patdiovdj^f 
PelletierX^  It  is  supposed  to  Be  a  culti- 
vated vari^y  of  Pogosd  mon  Heyneanus, 
Bentham,  a  native  of  the  Deccaii.  It 
is  grown  in  native  gardens  throughout 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  the  drifd  Howi'rini::  sjiikcs  and 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are  used,  are 
sold  in  every  mzar  in  Hindustan.  The 
p<icha-pat  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
toljacco  for  smoking,  its  hair-scent  l»y  | 
women,  and  ♦'specially  for  ntufting  mat-  | 
tresses  and  laying  anmng  clothes  as  we  | 
usf  laviMidt-r.    In  a  tluid  form  jtntchouli 
was  introduced  into  Knuland  in  1844,  1 
and  soon  became  very  rashionable  as  a  | 
perfume. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  dilticidty. 
The  name  is  alleged  in  Drury,  and  in  | 
Forbes  Watson's  Nommditture  to  lie 
Bengali.  Litf  le  -:ays  the  word  tuitchouli 
iajxUclifii-t  ll'  '  leuiUe  de  jjatchey' ;  in 
what  language  we  know  not ;  perhaps 
it  is  from  Tainil  yw/r/ir/iu, 'green,' and 
4Uim^  an  aromatic  perfume  for  the 
liair.  [The  Madras  Gum.  ^ves  Tamil 
poffiUn,  poffoif  ^gre^n*'  'leaf.*] 

1673.  —  "  XuU.  that  if  the  following  Goods 
ftom  Acheen.  bold  out  thef<dloiring  JttUet.  the 
Factor  enplojed  is  no  farther  responsible. 
•        •        •        •  • 

Fatdl  Leaf,  1  Jiatiar  Maund*  7  20  «ar."- 
FrytTt  209. 

PATECA,  s.  This  word  is  used  by 
the  l\»rtu|^'Ue.^e  in  India  for  a  water- 
melon {Citrnlluit  viiliinri^,  Sehrader  ; 
Cucnrhi'<i  (  ')' nil! IIS,  L.).  It  is  from  the 
Ar.  al'lMittikii  or  ul-bittikh.  ¥.  Johnson 
gives  this  'a  meIon,"niu8k-me1on.  A 
p»imi>kin  ;  a  cucurbitat  e. >ns  ]>lant.' 
We  presume  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  too  common  dictionary  looseness, 
for  the  chaos  of  cucurbitaceous  nomen- 
clature, l)oth  vulgar  and  sriontifie,  is 
universal  (see  A.  iJe  CaiuhlU^  Origine 
de$  PlanUi  €vJUiv4e»\  In  Lane's 
Modern  K'jifptifiris  (ed.  1837,  i.  200) 
the  word  butteekh  is  rendered  ex- 
plicitly 'water-melon.'  We  have  also 
m  Sjtanish  allnidecay  which  is  given 
by    l)<'7y  Eng.    a."   'e5!])ere   de  | 

melon' ;  and  we  have  Freneh  paat^qiiej 
which  we  believe  alwavs  means  a 
water-melon.  De  Cuidnlle  .i«*ems  t«> 
have  no  doubt  that  the  water-melon 
was  cultivated  in  ancient  Kgypt,  <itid 
believes  it  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Graeco-Koman  world  about  ■ 


the  b^nnin^  of  our  era ;  whilst 

Hehn  carries  it  to  Persia  from  India, 
'  whether  ai  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
or  of  the  Mongol  domination,  (and 
then)  to  Greece,  thmngli  the  medium 
of  the  Turk-s,  and  to  ku.^sia,  throuirli 
that  of  the  Tartiir  Staler  of  Astrakau 
and  Kazan.' 

The  name  pateca,  looking  to  the 
existence  of  the  same  word  in  Spaui^h^ 
we  should  have  supposed  to  have  been 
Portuguese  long  before  the  Portuguese 
establishment  in  India  ;  yet  the  whole 
of  what  is  .Slid  by  Ctarcia  de  Orta  is 
inconsistetit  with  this.  In  bis  CoU 
Inifiiid  .\'A'.VI'/.  the  gi.st  of  the  diahjgue 
is  that  his  visitor  from  Europe,  liuano, 
tells  how  he  had  seen  what  seemed  a 
most  beautiful  melon,  and  how  Garcia's 
hou.sekeeper  recommended  it,  but  on 
trying  it,  it  tasted  only  of  mud  in- 
stead of  melon  !  Garcia  then  tells  hiia 
that  at  Diu,  and  in  the  Balaghat,  &<•., 
he  would  find  excellent  melons  with 
the  flavour  of  the  melons  of  Portugal 
but  "those  others  which  the  Portu- 
guese here  in  India  call  patocas  are 
quite  another  tiling— huge  rotmd  or 
oval  fniit.s,  with  black  seeds — n<)t 
sweet  (litter)  like  the  Portugal  melons, 
but  bland  (ifi«nv),  most  juicy  and  cord- 
ing, excellent  in  bilious  fevers,  and 
congestion*?  of  the  liver  and  kidneys^ 
&c."  Both  name  and  thing  are  repre- 
sented as  novelties  to  Ruana  Garcia 
tells  him  aN<»  that  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  call  it  bati'C  indi,,  i.e.  melon 
of  India  ( F.  .lohnson  ^ives  ^bittikh-i- 
hindi,  the  (it ml';  whilst  in  Persian 
hitidinnhi'i  is  also  a  won!  for  wafer- 
melon)  but  that  the  real  Indian 
country  name  was  {ealangari  Ifahr. 
h'lh'iniar,  [])erhaps  that  known  in  the 
N.W.P.  as  hiliiiftd,  *a  water-melon']). 
Kuano  then  refers  to  the  budi^oa$  of 
Cast i lie  of  which  he  had  beard,  and 
nueries  if  these  were  riot  the  s,'ime  as 
tuese  Indian  patecas,  but  Ctarcia  says 
they  are  quite  different.  All  this  is 
curious  as  iin]>lyiiig  that  the  water- 
melon Wiis  .stnmge  to  the  Portuguese 
at  that  time  (15G3  ;  see  Colloquioitj  f. 
141  v.  mi(/.). 

[A  friend  who  has  Bunu  U's  copy  of 
Garcia  De  Orta  tells  me  that  he  liiuU 
a  note  in  the  writing  of  the  former  on 
Ixiteca :  **»'.»•.  the  Arabic  term.  As 
this  is  used  all  over  India,  water- 
melons must  have  been  imported  liy 
the  Mahoniiiiedau"'."  1  believe  it  to 
be  a  mistake  that  the  word  is  in  iia» 
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all  over  India.  I  do  uot  think  the 
word  is  ever  used  in  Up]>er  India,  nor 
is  it  (in  tliat  sense)  in  either  Shakesj)ear 
or  Fallou.  fPlatts  gives :  A-  bitttkhf 
B.m.  Th»mwm  {yumSza)i  tbe  water* 
melon,  Cucurbi'la  n'trinhi^i.]  Tlie  most 
cuniiuon  word  in  the  N.VV.P.  for  a 
wateroindUm  ia  Pers.  tarbszy  whilst  the 
iuudc>melon  is  Pens,  kharhuza.  And 
those  words  are  so  rcnrii  rt  il  from  the 
Ain  respc'Llivt'ly  by  Blochuumu  (see 
his  E.T,  i.  66,  "melons.  .  .  water- 
melons," and  the  orit^iiial  i.  67,  "Wmr- 
biaa.  .  .  taH^uz But  with  tlie  usual 
cliaos  already  alluded  to,  we  find  both 
these  words  interpreted  in  F.  Johnson 
/IS  "  watcr-molon.  And  according  to 
Helm  the  latter  is  mlled  in  the  Slav 
tongues  arimz  and   in  Mod.  Greek 

f-apiroiVia,  the  filSt  <1f  well  as  tile  la.St 

pivbably  from  the  Turkish  idrpuz^ 
which  has  the  same  meaning  for  this 
hard  /f-  i.s  constantly  dn^t  in  modent 
pronunciation. — H.  Y.l 

We  aj)]»end  a  valualue  note  on  this 
from  Prof.  Kobertson-Siaith  : 

"(1)  Tin-  i.huHsical  form  of  the  Ar. 
word  is  bittikh.  BattikJi  is  a  widely- 
spread  viil^rism,  indeed  now,  I  limey, 
universal,  for  T  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  the  first  syllable  pronounced 
with  an  t. 

"(2)  The  ternj,  according  to  the 
la\v-lx)oks,  includes  all  kinds  of  melons 
(Lune'^',  but  practically  it  is  ai)plied 
(certainly  at  least  in  Syria  and  Egypt) 
almost  exclusively  to  the  water-melon, 
*  unless  it  has  a  limiting  adjective. 
Thus  **the  wild  hittVth*'iB  the  colo- 
cynth,  and  with  other  adjectives  it 
may  be  used  of  very  various  eucur- 
bitaceous  iruits(.see  e.xaiiii>Ies  in  iJozy's 
Siippt.) 

"(6)  The  biblical  form  is  ahattjhh 
{e.g.  Numbers  xi.  5,  where  the  E.V. 
has  'melons').  But  this  is  only  the 
*  water-melon ' ;  for  in  the  Mishna  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  sweet  melon, 
the  latter  being  named  by  a  mere 
transcription  in  llebrew  letters  of  the 
Greek  m'jXoWtw*'.  Low  justly  con- 
« hides  that  the  Palestinians  (and  the 
Syrians,  for  their  name  only  differs 
slightly)  got  the  sweet  melon  from  the 
Greeks,  whilst  for  the  water-melon 
they  have  an  old  and  probably  thie 
Semitic  word.  For  hittlkh  Syriac  has 
j>'itflkh,  indicating  that  in  literary 
Arabic  the  a  has  been  changed  to  i, 
only  to  agree  with  rules  of  grammar. 
ThoB  popular  pronunciation  aeems 


always  to  have  kept  the  old  form, 
as  popular  usage  seems  always  to  have 
used  the  word  mainly  in  its  old 
specitic  meaning.  The  Bible  and  the 
Hishna  suffice  to  refute  Hdm's  view 
(of  the  introduction  of  the  water-melon 
from  India).  Old  Kiiuhi,  in  his  Miklol^ 
illustrates  the  Het»rew  word  by  the 
Spanish  hudueoMJ* 

1598. — ".  .  .  ther  is  an  other  sort  like 
AMdonx^  called  Fatecas  or  Anguria*^  or 
MfloM  of  IndiOt  which  are  outwanllie  of  a 

darko  preene  colour  ;  inwanllie  white  with 
blacke  kernels  ;  they  are  veno  waterish  and 
,  hard  tn  hyte,  and  so  nioj-st,  that  !us  a  man 
eateth  them  h\n  mouth  is  full  of  water,  bat 
yet  verie  »wcet  and  rorie  cold  and  frMh 
moat,  wherefore  manie  of  them  are  eaten 
after  dinner  to  coole  men." — Limchotm,  9/  : 
[Hak.  S<»c-.  ii. 

c.  1610.— "Toute  la  oampagne  est  oou- 
verte  d'arfares  fittitien  .  .  .  et  d'arbroi  de 

coton,  dc  quantity  de  melons  et  de  patei^ues, 
qui  sunt  esjioce  de  citrouilles  de  pnidi^iouse 
crosseur.  .  .      —I'lintrd  dt  Iah-hI,  oA. 
I.  28« ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i".  'W.  and  sec  i.  331. 

A  few  piigo.4  later  the  word  ia 
written  PasteqUM.— iMtf.  901 ;  [Hak.  Soo. 

i.  417]. 

[1668. — "PatCQUes,  or  water-melons,  are 

in  preat  ahundanco  riiarls  the  whulo  yoar 
round:  hut  thoso  of  are  soft,  without 

I  colour  or  sweetness.  If  this  fruit  be  over 
found  good,  it  ia  among  the  w«althy  pw^tb^ 
who  import  the  seed  and  enltivata  it  wHh 

I  miii-h  care  and  espeiiM.'*— .&niur,  ed. 
(JuMtabU^  *2o0.] 

1673.— *'FVciin  hence  (Elephanta)  w«  adled 

to  tht'  Piitn,h(tf.t,  a  Ganlen  of  Melons  (Ptl- 
tacho  beiu^'  a  Melon)  were  there  not  wild 
Hats  that  hinder  their  giowthi  and  ao  tO 
Jiimbaim."—Fr^,  76. 

PATEL,  POTAIL,  s.  The  head- 
man of  a  village,  having  general 
control  of  village  atl'airs,  and  forming 
the  medium  oi  communication  with 
the  ofliccrs  of  Government.  In  Malir. 
p(ttilf  Uiud.  patel.  The  most  probable 
etym.  seems  to  he  from  «a/,  Mahr. 
'a  roll  or  register,' Skt. — Hind.  ;w/(a. 
The  title  is  more  particularly  current 
in  territories  that  are  or  have  been 
subject  to  the  Mahratta.s,  and  appears 
i  to  l>e  an  e'vsentially  Mariithi  word, 
oeing  used  as  a  respectful  title  in 
addressing  one  of  that  nation,  or  a 
SiWra  in  general"  {JJ'ilsnti).  The 
office  is  hereditary,  and  is  often  held 
under  a  Government  grant.  The  title 
is  not  used  in  the  Oangetic  Provinces, 
but  besides  its  use  in  Central  and  W. 
India  it  has  been  conunonlyemployed 
in  S.  India,  probably  as  a  flindosUmi 
word,  though  Mcnigar  (see  MOKEOAK) 
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(Mainyaharam\  etdhikdti  (see  ADIOAB), 

&('.,  are  appronriate  .synunyins  in  TunU 
and  Malawir  nistricts. 

[1535.— "The  TaBMlftn  bofan  to  como 
in  and  giTe  in  their  submiamon,  bringing 
with  them  all  tlie  patels  (pateis)  and  renturs 
with  thoir  jxiyments,  wnich  they  paid  t<> 
tho  Governor,  who  ordered  fresh  records 
to  be  prepared." — CmUof  Dec.  IV.  Bk.  iz. 
oh.  2  (deaorfption  of  the  commenoement  of 
Portuguese  rule  in  Bassoin). 

[1614. — *'  I  perceive  that  you  are  tnjublcd 
with  a  bad  commodity,  wninein  the  desert 
of  Patell  and  the  nat  appeareth."— /'"oafer, 
LeUfTM,  ii.  281. J 

1804.— "The  Ftttel  of  Beiteulgaum,  in 

the  usual  stylo  of  a  Mahratta  patel,  kcc{>> 
a  VkiikI  tif  {.hirulerers  for  his  own  |jrt>tit  and 
advantage.  You  will  inform  him  that  if  he 
doa<<  not  pay  for  thu  horses,  bullocks,  and 
articles  plundered,  he  shall  be  hanged  also." 
—  Wefllntjtiin,  March  1?7. 

1809.—".  .  .  F&tteli,  or  headmen.  "— 
Lord  Vmlmtia,  i.  416. 

ISM.  "At  the  settling  of  the  jr,.,,„n- 
buiuUtf  they  i»ay  their  proportion  of  the 
villaga  ai^xf.sMmcnt  to  government,  and  then 
dispone  of  their  grain,  ootton,  and  fruit, 
witiiout  being  accountable  to  the  patell."— 
Forbft,  Or.  Mnn.  ii.  418;  [2nd  cd.  ii.  44]. 

1819.  —"  Tho  present  system  of  Police,  as 
far  a»  relates  to  the  villagers  may  easily  bo 
kept  up;  hut  I  doubt  whether  it  is  unouu;h 
that  the  vilhiiT*"  establishment  l>e  main- 
tained, and  tho  \v}iole  put  under  the  Mam- 
lutdar.  The  Potail'a  renectability  and 
influence  in  the  village  must  oe  kept  up." — 
KljthitutoHf,  in  Lifi',  li.  81. 

1820.  —"  The  sintail  holds  his  office  direct 
of  Goremment,  nnder  a  written  obligation 

.  .  .  which  specifies  his  duties,  his  rank, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  re.s|K?ct  he  is  entitled 
to;  and  his  peniuisites,  and  the  quantity 
of  freehold  land  allotted  to  him  as  wages.^' 
— r.  Coatt,  in  TV.  Bo.  LiL  Soe.  iii.  188. 

1823.  -  "The  heads  of  the  family  .  .  . 
have  purchased  the  olhoe  of  PotaiL  or 
headman.**— ifo/eofm,  CentnU  India,  i.  99. 

1826.— "The  potail  olTerod  mo  a  room 
in  bis  own  boaae,  and  1  very  tbankfullv 
accepted  it.**— fwufamaff  Hart,  ed.  1877, 

p.  241  ;  [od.  1873,  ii.  4.^]. 

1851.— "This  affected  humility  was  in 
fact  one  great  means  of  effecting  his  eleva- 
tion, at  Poonah  he  (Madhajee  Sin- 
dea)  .  .  .  instead  of  arri>catinir  any  exalted 
title,  wuuld  unlv  sulfer  himself  to  l>e  called 
Pfttoil. . . ."— i'mier,  MU.  Meat,  of  Hkimier, 
{.38. 

187<K— "  The  Potail  accounted  for  the 
revenue  collections,  reosivingths  paiqaisites 
and  percentages,  which  were  Iha  aooui- 

toiDd!  d\ifs  of  the  I'^Tice."  ~Sgttm$nf  LdUtd 
Tenutf  (Cobden  Ulub).  16:?. 

PATNA,  n.p.  The  rliicf  rify  of 
Bahar ;  and  the  repreaeuUUvti  oi  the 


Palibothra  {Pdtalipntra)  of  the  Gr«eks. 
Hind.    Pattnna,    "tlu-    city."  [See 

Quotation  from  lyAiivilie  under 
iLTiAHABAH.] 

1586.  —  "  From  Banturas  I  went  U> 
Patenaw  downe  the  riuer  of  (langea.  .  .  , 
Patenaw  is  a  very  long  and  a  great  townc. 

In  times  ]iast  it  was  a  kingdom,  but  now 
it  is  vuder  ZelalHiim  txrhcbar,  the  great 
Mogor.  ...  In  this  towno  there  is  a  tnde 
of  ootton,  and  oloth  of  cotton,  much  sugar, 
which  they  carry  from  hence  to  Bengala 
and  India,  very  much  Opium,  and  other 
commodities."— A'.  Fitr/t,  in  JJall.  ii.  388. 

1816. — "  Bmgahi,  a  most  .spacious  and 
fruitful  Pn»vinco,  but  more  jti^iktIv  to  i>e 
called  a  kintrd.jtn,  which  hath  two  very 
largo  I'roviih  i  ^  within  %  /Nirft  (see 
POOBUB)  and  Pataa,  the  one  Ijing  on 
the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of 
the  River  Ganges."— r«Ty,  ed.  1066^  p.  857. 

[Ifi.'O.  -  "  Patna  is  one  of  tho  largCHt 
towns  in  India,  on  tlio  niaiyin  of  the  (iange.s, 
on  its  weftern  si,lo,  ami  it  is  not  less  than 
twu  COM  in  length."— Tttiwraier,  ed.  BaiU 

i.  121  M?.] 

1673.  —  "  Sir  William  Latiffham  ...  is 
8u|)erintendent  over  all  the  Factories  on  the 
coast  of  Ooromtatdtif  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 

/intgufa,  and  up  lluygly  River  .  .  .  viz. 
Fort  St.  liforii'\  alias  Ma(i^rn.t,  Pritiin,!-^^ 

^i^yer'  ('<u>tlc  Btuzar,  Pattanaw." 

1726.  — "  If  you  go  higlur  up  tlie  (Jan^ri  s 
to  the  X.  W.  you  come  to  the  great  and 
famous  trading  city  of  Fattana,  capital  of 

tho  Kingdom  of  Behar,  and  the  resiaenoo  of 
the  Vice-roy."— r(i/*w/ijM,  v.  164. 

1727.  — "Patana  is  the  next  Town  fre- 

quent«d  by  E>m>pc;ijis  .  .  .  for  Si»lti>etre 
and  raw  Silk.  It  pnxluceMi  also  so  much 
Opium,  that  it  .serves  all  tho  Countries  in 
India  with  that  commodity."—.^.  HamilUnt, 

ii.  21 ;  (ed.  1744]. 

PATOLA,a.  Caiiarese  and  Malayal. 
pattuda,  'a  rilk-cloth.'   In  the  fourth 

«]U(>tatiun  it  i.s  nithcr  iiiisippUed  to  the 
CVylon  (Ire.ss  (.s^h*  COMBOY). 

1616.—"  Coloured  cottons  and  silks  which 
the  Indians  call  patola."— Bcirfon,  184. 

1.V22.  — ".  .  .  Patolos  of  silk,  which  are 
cloths  made  at  Cambaya  that  are  highly 
priced  at  Malaca.' — Cbnvo,  Lendat,  ii.  ^714. 

l'>}.'>.  —  •'  .  .  .  homem.s  .  .  .  encbacbadi« 
com  pa  tolas  do  seda."  —  Pta/o,  cb.  dz. 
(CV/^/«,  p.  219). 

1652.— "They  go  naked  from  the  wsist 
upwards,  and  below  it  they  are  clothed  with 
silk  and  ootton  which  they  call  patolaa.**— • 

OutaxUuda,  ii.  78. 

n<»>S  -  "  Fattala."  -  .fitniwood,  Lmer 

Boot,  74.] 

1614.-".  .  .  FatollM. />M^ia 
PicfWMW,  i.  690. 
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PATTAMAK,  PATIMAB,  <S:c. 
This  word  has  two  senses : 

a.  A  foot- runner,  a  courier.  In 
this  use  the  word  tK-curs  only  in  tlie 
older  writers,  especially  Portugui-se. 

b.  A  kind  of  hiteen-rigged  sliip, 

with  one,  two,  or  thret;  nia.xt.s  coninion 
on  the  wc^^t  coast.  This  sensf  .M'tMiis 
to  he  cuiiijtarativt'ly  uioUltm.  In  Inith 
senses  the  word  is  perhaps  the  Kon- 
kani  j"ith-tn<ir,  'a  couri«r.'  ('.  P. 
Brown,  however,  says  that  mitta-umr^ 
applied  to  a  vessel,  is  Halayfil.  signify- 
ing "goose-wing."  Molt'swoith'.s Muhr. 
IHci.  gives  hoth  piUrnulri  and  pJiatf-- 
mdri  for  "a  sort  or  swift-sailing  ve.ssel, 
ikpattymar"  with  tlie  etym.  "tidings- 
brinfrcr."'  I'aHa  i.s  *  tidings,'  hut  tlie 
second  part  of  the  woni  so  derived  is 
not  clear.  Sir.  J.  M.  Caniplx  ll,  who 
is  very  accurate,  in  the  Ho.  da-ytfr.r 
writes  of  the  vessel  as  jwf/tw«/r,  tliough 
identifying,  as  we  have  done,  lx»th 
uses  with  ptUhmdr,  *couri«  r.'  The 
Moslem,  he  says,  write  jihnfnndri 
nua.si  fa^t-mdrf  'snake  of  victory '(/). 
fThe  Madnu  Glou.  elves  Mai.  votta- 
mdri,  Tani.  pf?//tnuf r,  f roiu  pnf'tr^  Hind, 
'tidings' (not  iu  Piatt s),  mart,  Mahr. 
*  carrier.*]  According  to  a  note  in 
Note«  aiul  Extracts^  No.  1  (Madras, 
1871),  p.  27,  under  a  Ft.  St.  (Jeo. 
Consultation  of  July  4,  1673,  i'atta- 
mar  is  therein  used  **for  a  native 
vessel  on  the  ruromandel  Toast, 
though  now  couhned  to  the  Western 
Coast."  We  suspect  a  misapprehension. 
For  in  tlie  following  entry  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  i)arenth('ti(  al  l'1"-s 
is  wrong,  and  that  courins  are  nu  auL  : 

"A  letter  sent  to  the  Provident  and 
rounct  ll  .it  Snrrntt  V)y  a  Pair  of  Pattamars 
(native  craft)  expresM.  .  .  ."  Up.  cit.  No.  ii. 
p.  8.  [On  this  word  see  further  .Sir  II.  Yule's 
note  on  LitudioUM^  Uak.  Soc.  ii.  165.J 

ir».'2. — .  .  But  Loren<,'o  do  Brito.  seeing 
thitigs  como  to  such  u  \-ia»»  that  certain 
Captains  of  the  King  (of  Cananor)  with 
troops  ohased  him  to  the  gates,  be  wrote 
to  the  Vioeroy  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  by  Patamares,  who  are  men  that  make 
great  journeys  by  land."— i>e  Jkurot^  II.  i.  5. 


Mmatwihr 
6. 140.  Ao; 


1598.—".  .  .  There  are  others  that  arc 
called  Patam&res.  which  seme  onlie  for 
Mc.«.sengcr»  or  Pfxst-',  t«  cnrie  letters  from 
place  to  place  by  land  i&  winter^tine  when 
men  cannot  tmtafle  bj  SSa."— ZMMaftoten. 
78 ;  iHak.  800.  i.  200^  aal  see  it  leq. 


1606.— "The  eiffht  and  twentieth,  a  Pat- 
temar  told  that  tlio  (»<)vornor  wjls  a  friend 
to  us  only  in  shew,  wi.shiiig  the  I'urtngallt 
in  our  roomo  ;  for  we  did  no  good  in'  the 
Country,  but  brought  Wares  which  they 
were  foroed  to  buy.  .  .  Roger  Hawa,  in 
P,tn/,ft.t,  i.  eOf). 

[1616.—"  'VhQ  Patamar  (for  so  fai  this 
country  they  call  poor  fbotaien  that  are 
letter-bearwfs).  .  .       J'ssfcr,  LeUent  ir, 

1666.  — "  Tram juehar,  qui  est  eloignS  de 
Saint  Thomd  do  cinq  joum<?es  d'nn  Courier 
&  pi<5,  qu'onappellePatamar. "— r/f  (VHo/,  v. 
276. 

167a— "After  a  month's  Stay  here  & 
Patamar  (a  Foot  Post)  tnm  Fort  /».  George 

made  us  sensihlo  of  the  Dufcli  l>eing  gone 
from  thenco  to  Ceylon."— /Vyrr,  '66. 

[1684.-"  Th«  Pattaman  that  wmt  to 

(Vidaloor  by  roaiwm  of  the  deepness  of  the 
Rivers  were  forced  to  Return.  .  .  ." — 
I'rinfflf,  Dianj  Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  iii.  1S8.] 
1689.  ~".\  Pattamar,  i.r.  a  ?'(«>t  >f,s- 
aen(?er,  in  Konerally  omploy'd  to  carry  them 
(letters)  to  the  remotest  l^mndi  of  tho 
Empire." — Oeington^  251. 

1706.—**  Un  Patemare  qui  est  un  bom^e 
du  Puis ;  e'est  ce  que  nous  appdJoos  an 
ezpr^.  .  .     — Lui/lier,  43. 

1768. — "  Yesterday  returned  a  Pattamar 

or  express  to  (  ur  .tc^v  merchant  from  Alep|Mi, 
by  the  way  of  the  Desert.  .  .  ."—Jeet,  297. 

o.  1760.— "Between  Bombay  and  Snrat 

j  there  is  a  constant  intercourse  |irt'~!crvoH, 
not  only  by  sea  .  .  .  hut  by  Pattamara,  or 
foot-niossoiiiri  rs  overland.  —</#v..<.^,  i.  119. 
This  is  the  last  instance  we  have  met  of  the 
word  in  thi.n  sense,  which  is  now  quite  un- 
known to  £nglishnisn* 

b.- 

1600. — .  .  t^crevia  (juo  hum  l>arco 
poquenu,  dos  que  chamam  patamares,  so 
meteria.  .  .  .  — /,«onia,  Vida  do  /».  F. 
Xavier,  185. 

[1822.-"  About  12  o'clock  on  the  same 
night  they  embarked  ia  Paddimars  for 
Cochin."— mt/Zao*,  Ftftftn  Ymrt,  206.] 

1S.11.  A  docription  of  the  Patamixs, 
with  a  plate,  is  ^von  in  Mr.  John  Edye's 
paper  on  Indian  coasting  Tcssels,  in  t<m.  i. 
of  the  Ji.  At.  Sir.  Jonnuil. 

1860. — "  Amontr  the  vessels  at  anchor  lie 
the  dows  (sec  DHOW)  of  the  Arabs,  the 

Stamares  of  Malabar,  and  the  dhoneys 
«  DOHET)  of  CoromandeL  "— 7enii<nt<'« 
C<yliimu.l08. 

PATTELLO,  PATELLEE,  s.  A 

large  Hat-hottonied  boat  on  the  Qaoges ; 
Hind.  jMteld.  [Mr.  Grierwrn  gives 
among  the  Behar  boat^s  "the  ^HJt^li  or 
pafaili,  ahn  v.iUci]  in  Sunin  katrd,  on 
whith  tliL'  boaids  forming,'  the  sides 
overlap  and  are  not  joined  edge  to 
edge,"  with  an  illiutnition  (BdWr 
PsoMfil  Life,  42},} 
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[1680. The  Patella  ;  the  hoats  that 
eomo  down  fn)tn  PattJinii  with  Saltpeeter  or 
other  gouil.M,  built  of  an  Excoedin^^  Strength 
find  ore  very  ll;itt  and  hurthonsome."— Fli/^ 
Hedge*'  Diary,  Uak.  Soc.  ii.  15.J 

1685.— "We  came  to  a  great  Oodomu, 
where  .  .  .  this  Nal>ol)'s  Soti  has  laid  in  a 
vast  quantity  i>f  Salt,  hcr«  we  found  divers 
frreat  Patellos  taking  in  their  ladinj;  for 
I'att^ma."— A(V('.  Jan  6  ;  i  Hnk.  S«tc.  i.  IT-U 

I860.  — "Tlie  Putele«(or  Kut-.ra),  ur  fiag- 
gago-lx)at  of  Hindostaii,  is  a  very  large,  tlat- 
bottomed,  clinker-built,  unwieldy -looking 
nieoe  of  nutidty  of  probably  .  .  .  about 
?.;'»  tons  htirthen  ;  but  occasionally  thoy  may 
l>o  met  with  double  this  size." — CulcttcorUit/ 
Onml,  Rural  Life  tit  £en(fatt  p.  6. 

PAULIST,  n.P.  The  Je-suita  were 
commonly  so  called  in  India  because 
their  houses  in  that  (  Mmtiy  were 
formerly  alway.s  (ledicati;*!  to  St.  Paul, 
thi*  great  MUsionury  to  the  Heathen. 
They  have  given  up  tliin  ])ractice  since 
their  iiKxleni  re-estahli.shinent  in  India. 
They  are  atill  called  PaoloUi  in  Italy, 
especially  by  those  who  don't  like 
them. 

c.  I.*"!*".-  "  .  .  .  e  vi  sono  nssrii  Chicso  dei 

{>adri  di  San  Paolo  i  *\usdi  fauno  in  quei 
uughi  u'nm   proAtto  in  connertire  quci 
jiojMjli."    Frdtrir!,  in  Rammno,  iii.  390. 

1623.—"  1  then  went  to  the  College  of  the  s 
Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Church  of  which,  like 
that  at  Daman,  at  Ba—im,  and  at  almost 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  Portufniese  in 

India,  in  called  San  Paolo  ;  whence  it 
hajipens  that  in  India  the  !«iid  Fathers  are 
known  more  commonly  liy  the  name  of 
PaoUati  than  by  that  of  Jesuits."— P.  dUla 
Valh,  April  27  ;  [m.  136]. 

c.  ItjffO.  —  "The  Jfsuits  at  <}'<<i  are  known 
by  the  imme  of  Paalista;  by  reauon  that 
their  great  Church  ia  dedicated  to  St.  FavL 
Nor  eto  thev  wear  Hats,  or  Corner  ("np'^,  ns 
in  Europe,  \>nt  only  a  cert^iin  BoniKt,  rc- 
SSmUing  thi!  skull  of  a  Hat  without  the 
Bdau,"  —  Tacemier,  E.T.  77  i  led.  Bali, 
i.  1»71. 

1672.  — "  There  wa-i  f  iuni  in  the  forfres.s 
of  Cranganor  a  hiimi-iino  convent,  an<l 
Church  of  the  Paulists,  or  diMsiples  and 
followem  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  .  .  ." — Bai- 
^<wn»,  Oerm.,  \>.  110.  In  another  passage 
this  author  fuiy-*  they  were  cnlknl  Paulists 
bticauso  they  were  first  sent  to  India  by 
Pbpe  Psnl  III.   But  this  is  not  the  eorrect 


1678.—"  St,  Paul's  was  the  first  Monastery 
of  the  Jesuit*  in  <iiKt.  from  whence  they 
recciTo  the  name  Paulistins."— /'Vy  ir.'i. 

[1710.— See  quotation  under  COB&A  D£ 

17*>0.  —  "The  Jepuitj".  who  arc  better 
known  in  India  by  the  njipcllation  of 
Paulists.  from  their  head  church  and  con- 
vent of  St.  Paul's  in  Goo. "— Wrowr,  i.  60. 


PAtmOHWAT,  s.   A  light  kind 

of  lK>at  used  on  the  rivers  of  Beugal ; 
like  a  large  dingy  (<i-v.),  with  a  tilted 
roof  of  matting  or  ti»at<  1j,  a  mast  and 
four  oars.  Beng.  paml,  and  jxituKn. 
[Mr.  Grierson  (Pfdsanf  Liff,  43)  de- 
scribes the  ^xmuhl  aa  a  boat  with  a 
round  bottom,  but  which  goes  in 
shallow  water,  and  gives  an  ulustra- 
tion.] 

[1757.—"  Ue  was  then  beckoning  to  his 
nerrant  that  stood  in  a  Poni^  aboTe  the 

<taut." — .1.  Grant,  Arcount  at  ffu  Lo$$  ^ 
L'alcuUit,  ©d.  by  Vol.  TetnpU,  p.  7.] 

c.  1760.— *' Ponswayi,  OaArd-hoats."— 

Urosf  (Glosfiary). 

1780.— "The  Paonchways  are  nearly  of 
the  same  general  construction  (as  budgo- 
rows),  with  this  difference,  that  the  greatest 
breadth  is  aomewhat  further  aft,  and  the 

stem  lower."    //"fje.f,  3910. 

1790. — "  Mr.  Bridgwater  wa.s  driven  out 
to  sea  in  a  common  pannchwav,  and  when 

every  ho]>e  forsook  him  the  T>oot  floated 
into  the  harlKnir  of  Masulipatam."— Ca^Ktta 

Mi.Hthlt/  Ji'i'Uir,  i.  40. 

1823.—".  .  .  A  pandhway,  or  passige- 

boat  .  .  .  was  a  very  eharaeteristie  and 

interesting  vc««cl,  largo  and  broad,  shaj>od 
like  a  snutl'er-dish  ;  a  dock  fore  and  aft.  and 
the  middle  covered  with  a  roof  of  j^ilm- 
branches.  .  .  ." -H-hrr,  ed.  1814,  i.  2J. 

l*^t'>0. — ".  .  .  Vou  may  .supjxifse  that  I 
'  n/  .  :i'  Itlu  r  {linimcc  nor  l>iijra  ("<eo 
BUDQESOW),  but  that  comfort  and 
economy  are  snfficienttT  obtained  bjr  hiring' 
a  .'iniall  hhtmllm  (•joo  BOLIAH)  .  .  .  what 
is  mure  likely  at  a  tine  weather  season  like 
tfiis,  a  !<nui!l  luttivu  punsdes,  which,  with  a 
double  set  of  hands,  or  four  uars,  ia  a  lighter 
and  mooh  quicker  boat.'* — C  OreaUf  Runl 
Lift  m  BengcJ,  10  [with  an  illustration). 

PAWL,  s.  Hind,  pdl,  [Skt.  po/iOo, 
' a  roof'].    A  small  tent  with  two  light 

polos,  and  .steep  sloping  sides  ;  no 
walls,  or  ridge-pole.  I  believe  the 
statement  *  no  ridge-|X)le,'  is  erroneoua 
It  is  ditlicult  to  derive  from  nietnory 
an  exact  definition  of  tents,  and 
especially  of  the  difference  between 
lAwl  and  shooldarry.  A  reference 
to  India  failed  in  getting  a  re]»lv. 
The  shooldarry  is  not  essential iy 
different  from  the  pawl,  but  m 
trimmer,  tauter,  lutter  closed,  and 
^metimes  has  two  flies.  [The  names 
of  tents  are  used  in  varioiis  senses  in 
iitiVrent  parts.  The  Mmhat  Gloss. 
defines  a  patll  as  "a  small  tent  witli 
two  light  poles,  a  ridge  bar,  and  steep 
sloping  sides ;  the  waUs,  if  any,  are 
very  short,  often  not  more  tlian  f> 
inches  higlu     Sometimes  a  second 
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ridge  above  carries  a  second  root  over 
the  first ;  this  makes  a  commoii  ahoot- 

ing  tent."  Mr.  Q.  R.  Dainpier  writes  : 
"  These  terms  are,  I  think,  used  rather 
loosely  in  the  K.W.P.  Shold&ri  gener- 
ally means  a  servant's  tent,  a  sort  of 
tfiite  d\ihri,  with  verv  low  sid^H  :  the 
aides  are  geuerally  not  mure  than  a 
foot  high ;  there  are  no  doon  only 
flaps  at  diu'  end.  Pal  is  generally 
used  to  denote  a  sleeping  teut  for 
Enro{K-^in.s ;  the  roof  slopea  on  both 
sides  from  a  longitudinal  ridge-pole  ; 
t]i.'  sif?-  >  art'  much  higher  tlian  in  the 
sholdari,  and  there  is  a  dodr  at  one 
end;  the  fly  is  almost  invariaMy 
singh'.  Thf  Raoti  (see  ROWTEE)  it; 
incorrectly  used  in  some  piace.s  to 
denote  a  weeping  p&l ;  it  is,  properly 
siteaking,  I  helievf,  a  larger  tent,  of 
tlie  same  kind,  but  with  ooors  in  the 
side,  not  at  the  end.  In  some  {>{irt.s 
I  have  found  they  use  the  word  pal 
;iH  (-({uivalent  to  iholdaxi  and  biltaii 

<?  MUenty] 

1785. — "Whore  is  tho  great  <|uantity  of 
ho^gago  bolon^'iii^'  to  you,  ^o<„'iii^'  that  you 
have  notbiag  besidea  tents,  pawls,  and 
neoesaary  artideef  — Tippoo*» 

Lrtt^rs,  p.  49. 

171^3. — "There  were  not,  I  bcliove,  more 
than  two  .small  Pauls,  or  tents,  among  the 
whole  of  the  deputation  that  escorted  us 
from  Patoa." — Kirkpatrick'a  y^panl,  p.  118. 

[1809. — "The  shopei  which  coinjioso  the 
BMsara,  are  moady  formad  of  blankets  or 
ooane  cloth  stretched  over  a  bainhoo,  or 

some  other  stick  for  a  ridgc-^xilc,  sinijM.rtod 
at  cither  cud  l>y  a  forke<l  stick  H\i  ci  in  tho 
ground.  These  habitations  arc  calli  il  pals." 
—  liroHiiktitn,  Ja-Uts,  ed.  l^Lt'i,  i>.  liO.j 

1S"J7.  —  "It  would  perhiijis  be  worth  while 
record  .  .  .  the  niaterle!  iind  jicrsonnol 
of  my  camp  etiuipmont  ;  an  bumble  captain 
mod  single  man  travelling  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  One  (loubIe-{)oled 
tent,  one  routee  (see  ROWTEE),  or  small 
tent,  ;i  pal  or  8or\'ants'  tent,  2  elephants,  6 
cameU,  4  horses,  a  l>ony,  a  buggy,  and  21 
servants,  besides  mahouts,  serw&ns  orcamel- 
driTers,  and  tent  pitcher8."~-3/K<u/^,  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  India,  [3nl  ed.  p.  8].  We  may 
note  that  this  is  an  absurd  exaggonition  of 
any  ciiuijitncnt  that,  even  seventy-five  years 
since,  Would  have  characterised  W0  march  of 
a  "  humble  captain  travelling  on  economical 
principles, "  or  any  one  under  the  position  of 
a  hitrhly  i'laced  civilian.  Captain  Mundy 
must  have  been  enormously  extravagant. 

[1849. — ".  .  .  we  breakfasted  merrily 

under  a  paul  (a  tent  without  walls,  just  like 
two  cards  loaning  against  each  other)." — 
Mt$.  Madtensie, ^fl^m the Mittiom,  il.  Ul.] 

PAWN,  8.    The  hetel-leaf  (q.v.) 
Hind.  jNbi,  from  Skt  parna,  *a  leaf.' 
2  X 


It  is  a  North  Indian  term,  and  in 
generally  used  for  the  combinatkm  of 

betel,  aroca-nut,  lime,  &c.,  which  is 
politely  oH'ered  (along  with  otto  of 
roses)  to  Timtora,  and  which  intimates 
the  termination  of  the  visit.  This  is 
more  fully  termed  pawn-SOOpaiie 
Uupdrit  [Skt.  su^riya^  'pleasant,']  ia 
Hind,  for  arecaX  **  These  leaves  are 
not  vsed  to  l>ee  eaten  alone,  hut 
because  of  their  bittemesse  they  are 
eaten  with  a  eertaine  kind  of  froit^ 
which  the  Malabars  and  Port/ugaU$ 
call  Arecra^  the  Gnmratesand  Deeantjru 
SiiparijH.  .  .  ."    (In  Purchm,  ii.  1781). 

ItJlG.  —  "  Tho  King  giving  meo  many  good 
words,  and  two  pieces  of  his  Pawne  out  of 
his  Dish,  to  eate  of  the  same  he  was  eating. 
.  .  ."--air  T.  Roe,  biPwrOuu,  i.  576 ;  [Hak. 
See.  it  468]. 

[1023.  -  " .  .  .  n  ii!.'\nf.  whc»so  leaven  re- 
seiiihie  u  Heart,  call'd  hero  paiL,  but  iu  other 
pirts  of  India,  Batla."— />.  deila  VaUe,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  36.] 

1673.—** ...  it  is  the  only  Indian  enter- 
taiiununt,  ootumooly  csQed  Anrn.''«->.9Vyer, 

p.  140. 

1809.—'*  On  our  departure  pawn  and  meet 
were  prawntod,  bat  we  were  qieNd  IJie 

o^tar,  which  is  every  way  detenaUe."— 

LeL  VttleHtiat  i.  101. 

PAWNEE,  s.  Hind,  pdnl,  *  water.* 
The  won!  is  ns(<l  extensively  in 
Anglo-Indian  compound  names,  such 
as  Dilayatee  pawnee,  *  soda-water,' 

bi  a ndy -pawnee.  Khish-l)o  pawnee  (for 
European  scents),  &c.,  &c.  An  old 
friend.  Gen.  J.  T.  Boileau,  R.E. 
(Ikngal),  contributes  from  memory 
the  followiiio  Hindi  m].-  to  Water,  on 
the  Pindaric  theme  iptarop  /juip  €5up, 
or  the  Tlialetic  one  ifi^  M  rdr  wiwrwf 

GSup  ! 

"  Pani  kfia,  p5nT  tal  ; 
F2Lni  atu,  panl  diil ; 
P&m  iKigh,  pfinl  nimna  ; 
Pftni  Ganga,  {^Kini  Jumna  ; 
P&ni  haiista,  puul  rot! ; 
PSnl  iagta,  p&nl  sot^  ; 
Pini  bap,  pdni  ma  ; 
BwftiiimPiiiik&!" 

Thus  mdely  done  into  English : 

"  Thou,  Water,  stor'st  our  Wells  anH  Tanklt 
Thou  fillest  (Juntfa's,  Jumna's  l>anks  ; 
'ITiuu  Water,  sendcst  dailv  food. 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  needful  wood ; 
Thon,  Water,  laogh'st,  thoo.  Water, 
weepost  ; 

Thou.     Water,    wak'st,    thou,  Water, 

sli-cjie.it ; 
—Father,  Mother,  in  thee  blent,— 
HmO,  0  ^origos  elament  1 " 
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PAWNEB,  KALLA,  &  Hind, 
ftcfld  piiru,  i.e.  'Black  Water';  tlie 
name  of  dread  1)V  which  natives  of  the 
interior  of  lii'lia  designate  the  Sea, 
with  especial  n  f<:rence  to  a  voyage 
across  it,  and  to  transportation  to 
penal  settlements  beyond  it.  "  Hindu 
servants  and  sepoys  used  to  object  to 
cross  tlic  Tnilus,  and  called  that  the 
kala  panL  1  think  they  used  ^  to 
that  they  lost  caste  by  croaring 
it,  which  inigiii  have  induced  them 
to  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the 
ocean, — or  possibly  they  believed  it 
to  be  part  of  the  river  that  flows 
round  the  world,  or  tht*  country 
beyond  it  to  be  outside  the  limits  of 
Aryavartto"  {Not«  by  lA,-(kL  J.  M. 
TnHUr). 

1823. — "An  apcnt  of  mine,  who  was  for 
■ome  days  with  (Jhectoo  '  (a  faiuou.s  Hndari 
leader),  "t«ltl  me  ho  raved  cuntinuaUy 
about  Kala  Panee,  and  that  one  of  \m 
followers  ofviircd  bim  when  the  Pindarry 
chi<  f  f*l'  [t,  he  used  in  his  dreanu  to  repeat 
theso  dreaded  words  aloud." — iStr  J,  MtU- 
aitm,  CaUna  india  (2nd  ed.),  i.  449. 

"Kala  Pany,  dark  water,  in  alUi- 
sii>n  U>  the  Ocean,  i«  the  tortn  navd  \>y  the 
Natives  to  express  tran.'«iH>rtation.  Those  in 
the  interior  pwturo  the  placo  tu  be  an  inland 
of  a  very  dreadful  deeoription,  and  full  of 
malevolent  l>cing«,  and  cdMTcd  with  snakes 
and  other  vile  and  dangc-i\>u.>i  tiuudu^ript 
&idvaah."—Afaekinlotkt  Ace,  9f  tkt  Tribe  of 
JiamoMut,  44. 

PAYEN  QHAUT,  n.p.  TIk- 
country  on  the  coa>t  Ik-Iow  the  Ghauts 
or  passes  leading  uj)  to  the  table-land 
of  the  Deccan.  It  was  applied  usually 
on  tilt*  West  ccist,  1iut  the  exyiri'ssion 
CartHittf  Fayen-ghaut  is  also  pretty 
fremient,  as  applied  to  the  low  country 
of  Madras  on  tin*  east  si<le  of  tlie 
Peninsula,  from  Hind,  and  Mahr.  uhdty 
combined  with  Pers.  j)dm,  Mielow.' 
[It  is  generally  used  a>  •  '[uivalent  to 
TnlaiilcU^  "but  some  Musiilmans  seem 
tu  draw  the  di.stinction  that  the  Puviu- 
riiit  is  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Qn&ts 
than  the  Talagh&t"  (Le  Fanu,  Man. 
o/Stth-nu  ii.  33M).] 

Itt29-^.— "But  ('Axam  Kbiin)  foiwd  that 
the  enemy  bRVtng  placed  tlieir  elephant.? 
and  ha^i.'-ajre  in  the  fort  of  Dh  ii  nr.  had  the 
design  of  de^icending  the  Fayiu-gh4t."— 
Ahdu'i  JSTemld  ZoAoth  in  mwt^  vu.  17. 

1784. —  "Peace  ;inil  friendship  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  said  ( ■.)iii]i;iii_v  and  the  N;d«'li 
Tii>|M)  Sultan  liiihauder,  and  their  friends 
and  allies,  mrtieularly  including  therein  the 
Rajahs  of  Taniore  and  Travencore,  who  are 
friends  and  aUiea  to  the  English  and  the 


Camatic  Payen  Qhaut.  '— Trrtrty  JTaa* 

ijahrT'^,  in  Mil  lira's  Sarr,,  2;»2. 

17S5.  —  "You  write  that  the  Euroi>ean 
taken  prir^oner  in  the  Payeu-ghaut  .  .  . 
being  skilled  in  the  mortiir  praetice,  you 
propoee  converting  him  to  the  faith.  .  .  . 
It  IS  known  (or  underatood)." — LeUen  nf 
Tippot>,  p.  12. 

PAZEND,  s.  S.  e  for  meaning  of 
this  term  s.v.  Pahlavi,  in  connection 
with  Zend.  (See  also  quotation  from 
Ma^ltdi  under  latter.) 

PECUL,  PIKOL,  s.    Mahiy  and 

Javanese  pihul^  '  a  man's  load.'  It  is 
a)»plied  as  the  Malay  name  of  the 
Chinese  weight  of  'lOO  kaits  (see 
CATTY),  called  l»y  the  Chinese  them* 
selves  shi'h,  and  =  133^11).  avmrd.  An- 
other authority  states  that  the  niiih  i.s 
=  1S0  JUn  or  hoHt,  whikt  the  100  hin 
weight  ia  called  in  Chinese  ian. 

L'l.' t.— "  In  China  1  tael  wcifrhs  7^  tanga 
larins  of  silver,  and  lu  taela  1  eat^  (see 
CATTY);  100  cat<5.«»  1  pi0O-4r»  tangns  of 
silver  weigh  1  mark,  and  therefore  1  pieo 
=133A  arrateb  (see  BOTTLE).* —ii .  Nunet, 
41. 

"And  in  China  anything  is  .sold 
and  bought  by  eatet  and  ptooe  and  uul*y 
provixinns  aa  weQ  as  all  other  things."— 

Ibirl.  42. 

Itil'l.— "  I^tam  pepper  vngarbled  .  .  . 
wtu4  worth  here  at  OUT  oomming  tanne  Tayee 
the  Peccull  which  is  one  hundred  catteee. 

ni.ikin;;  one  hundred  thirtic  piund  Kngluk 
subtill."— .S<ir<>,  in  rurcJuu,  i.  369. 

11616.— "The  wood  we  have  sold  at  divers 
|)nces  from  24  to  28  mas  per  PlooU."-- 
Foster^  Letters,  iv.  259.] 

PEDIB,  n.p.  The  name  of  a  port 
and  Suite  ot  the  north  i-oast  ot 
Sumatra.  Barros  says  that,  l>eft>re 
the  establishment  of  Malacca,  Pedir 
wa-s  the  gre.itest  and  most  famous  of 
the  States  on  that  island.  It  is  now 
a  place  of  no  consequence. 

1496.— It  is  named  as  Pater  in  the  JMp» 

of  Vasco  da  (lama,  imt  with  very  ioooneot 
information,    boo  p.  113. 

1510.  — "We  took  a  junk  and  went  to- 
wards Sumatra,  to  a  city  called  Pider.  .  .  . 
In  thi-!  c  . .iiiifry  there  prows  a  ^^^eal  .|U.inlity 
of  iKpptr.  ind  of  long  popi>er  whieh  is 
called  JioioM  ...  in  this  port  tbcro  tire 
laden  with  it  every  year  18  or  20  nhips,  all 
uf  which  go  to  ("athai." — Varil-sini,  'I'XS. 

1  f)  11 .  —  "  And  having  anchored  before  tbo 
said  Pedir.  the  CaptaSi  Oeneval  (Alboquer- 

(pie)  Ment  for  roe,  and  told  mo  that  I  shoiihl 
go  n>hore  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the 
people  .  .  .  and  .so  1  went  ashore  in  tho 
evening,  the  General  thus  sending  mo  int» 
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a  country  of  enemien,  — jhjoj)Io  too  whose 
vessels  and  j^cKxls  we  hud  scizftl,  whose 
fathers,  sook,  und  brothom  we  had  killed  ; — 
into  a  country  whore  even  among  them- 
aelvos  there  is  little  justice,  and  treachery 
in  plenty,  still  more  oa  ro(?ardfi  strangers ; 
truly  he  acted  :li  caring  ]i!t1t'  what  bc^mo 
of  me!  .  .  .  The  nnswtr  |:iven  rne  was 
ihia:  that  I  should  tell  the  ('a|iUiin  Major 
Oeoeral  th»t  Uie  city  of  P«dk  bad  beaa  for 
a  long  time  noble  and  great  in  tnde  .  .  . 
thiit  it-*  |K)rt  was  always  free  for  every  Jnuii 
to  come  aud  go  in  security  .  .  .  that  they 
were  men  and  not  icomen,  and  that  they 
oould  liold  for  no  friend  one  who  aeised  the 
dilpe  Tirittng  their  harboare ;  and  that  if 
the  (Jcneral  desired  the  King's  friendship 
let  him  give  hivck  wli.-it  he  had  sei/xfl,  and 
then  his  ticoj>le  might  corao  lishore  to  buy 
and  seU.  — Letter  of  (Jiot.  da  Empoli,  in 
Arddv.  Star,  Ital.  M. 

1516.  —  "The  Moors  live  in  the  8ca|iort«, 
and  the  Gentiles  in  the  interior  (of  Su- 
matra). The  principal  kingdom  of  the 
M"M)rs  is  cjilled  Pedir.  Mm  h  very  g<«»l 
ix'pjjer  grows  in  it,  whiih  i-*  uot  so  Htroiig 
or  m>  fine  aa  that  of  Malabar.  Much  mlk 
is  also  grown  tiiare,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
dlk  of  ciitea.''--AvfoM,  196. 

1688.  — "Furtbermorw  I  told  hin  what 

courjto  wa."*  usually  held  for  the  fi.<<hing  of 
wod-pearl  l>etween  I'ul/o  Ti'/uas  and  /'»f/u 
i^nrnnn,  which  in  time  |>a.«t  were  carried 
by  the  Batarg  to  I'tumi  (fteo  PASEI)  and 
Pedir,  and  exctianged  with  the  Turks  of  the 
Straight  of  Meojua,  and  the  Ships  of  JuUao 
(»ee  JUDEA;  for  such  Merchandise  a^  they 
brought  from  Omni  CSkmv."  —  PilUo  (in 
(Jogttu),  *25. 

1S63. — *'  Aft<r  the  foundation  of  Malnca, 
and  et»peciii!lv  after  our  entrance  to  the 
Indies,  the  Kingdom  of  Paoem  began  to 
increase,  and  that  of  Fiadttr  to  wane.  And 

\tA  neighbour  <>f  Achem,  which  wa>»  then 
in.'*ignificaiit,  is  now  the  greatest  of  all,  no 
va>t  are  the  vicisHitudes  in  States  of  which 
men  make  so  great  account." — BarrUf  iii. 
1. 

1615.— "  Articles  exhibited  against  John 
Oxwicke.  That  since  bis  being  in  Peedere 
*he  did  not  entreate'  anything  for  Priaman 
and  Te<oe,  but  only  an  answer  t<j  King 
James's  letter.  .  .  ."^-Siuiihiny,  i.  411. 

t>      "Pedeare.  -y^«ti.  p.  415, 

FBBAdA.  See  under  FIOH. 

PEENT7S,  8.  Hind.  j>ina«y  a  oor- 
niption  of  Eng.  pinnaet.   A  name 

applied  to  a  cla-^s  of  l.udgerow  rigged 
liKe  a  brig  or  brigaiitine,  on  the  rivers 
of  Bengjil,  for  Euroj)eaii  u>e.  Hocbuek 
give.s  aa  til.  Ill  nine  Hind,  for  pinnace, 
p'hiuf  :..  [Tlie  word  lias  l)een  adopted 
oy  natives  iu  N.  India  as  ihe  uanie 
for  ft  sort  of  palanlrin,  sacih  as  tihat 
naed  bj  a  bride.] 


[161;>.  — "Soe  ho  sent  out  a  Penisse  to 
look  out  for  tiimn;"— Cbob's  JHuy,  Hak. 
.Soc.  i.  22.] 

1784.— "For  sale  ...  a  very  handsome 
Pinnace  Budgerow."— In  Seton-Karr,  i.  46. 

[18«0.  —  "The  Pinnmoe,  the  laigest  and 

handsomest.  \n  i>erhaP8  more  firequently  a 
private  than  a  hire'!  t>oat — the  pn  pcrty  >  f 
the  planter  or  merchant." — C  (Jraul,  Jiurvl 
Life  t»  BmgtUf  4  (with  an  ilhurtration).] 

PEBPUL,  8.  Hind,  filial,  Skt. 
paHa^  Fieus  reliffiom,  L. ;  one  of  the  great 
tig-trt-ts  of  India,  which  often  (k-cu- 
pies  a  promiueutplace  iii  a  village,  or 
near  a  temple.  The  Pipal  has  a  rtrong 
resemblance,  in  wood  and  foliage^  to 
some  cominon  species  of  ]>oT>lar,  especi- 
ally the  jisjHMi,  and  ita  leaver  with 
their  long  footstalks  (juaver  like  ttot» 

of    that     tree.      This    tniiiMiTig  is 
popularly  attributed  to  »puit.s  agitat- 
ing each  leaf.  And  hence  probably 
the  name  of  'Devil's  tree'  given  to  it, 
according  to  Kheede  {Ilort.  Mai.  i.  48), 
by  Chri.stian.s    in    Msilabar.     It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  name  is 
identical    with    that    of   the  poplar. 
Nothing  would  he  more  uuLural  than 
that  the  Aryan  immigrants,  on  first 
seeing  this  Indian  tree,  should  give  it 
the  name  of  the  poplar  which  they 
had  known  in  more  northern  latitudes 
(jaopul-utt  fOfpely  &c.).     Indeed,  in 
Kumnon,  a  true  ?]>.  of  poplar  {Popnlva 
ciliaUi)  is  called  by  tne  peoj»le  yai- 
pijnd  ((pi.  ghoTy  or  '  iiOQfle'-peepul  ?  [or 
rather  ]>erhai»s  as  another  name  for  it 
is  paluirif  from  gir^  giri^  'a  mountJiin  'J). 
Dr.  Stewart  alflo  says  of  this  Populw: 
"This  tree  grows  to  a  large  size, 
oc(  asiniially  reaching  10  feet  in  girth, 
and  from  its  leave.s  reseml)ling  those 
of  the  pipal  ...  is  frequently  called 
by  that  name  1>y  ]>lainsnien"  (T'i'nj<tb 
Plant^  p.  204).    A  young  pttjiul  was 
shown  to  one  of  the  present  writers  in 
a  garden  at  Palermo  as  populo  <hlU 
Tndit.    And  the  recogni.sed  name  of 
the  peejjul  in  French  books  appears 
to  be  peupUer  delude.  Col.  Tod  notices 
the  re<einblance  ( Uffjnstlinn,  i.  80),  and 
it  ajijM-ars  that  Vahl  »alUMl  it  Ficvs 
ptijitdifolia.    {iiee  dleo  (ieogrn^th.  Maga- 
ii.   50).      In   Balfour  s  Luliaii 
VycbqKialia  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name  in  translation,  Mhe  ]M>plar-leaved 
Fig-tree.'   We  adduce  these  facts  the 
more   copiously  perhaps  becaiis*?  the 
suggestion   of   the    identity   of  the 
names  pippala  and  ^topultu  was  some- 
what  aooniluUy  rejected  by  a  veiy 
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learned  scholar.   The  tree  is  peculiarly 

(Kstructivc  to  huiUlings,  a.«?  lnrds  drop 
the  seeds  in  the  ioints  of  the  masonry, 
which  becomes  tnns  penetrated  by  the 
sim-ading  rootS  of  tne  tree.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  a  quoUition  Uelow.  "1 
remember  noticing  among  numy 
Hindus,  and  especially  among  Hindu- 
ized  Siklis,  that  they  often  say  l*'ipal 
ko  jdtd  huh  (*I  am  going  to  the 
Pteepvtl  Tree'X  to  express  *  I  am  going 
to  say  mv  I'lavLis.'"  (LC-OoL  John 
TroU€T.)   (See  BO-TBEE.) 

c.  ISfiO.— "His  soul  qoiTered  like  a  pipal 
leaf.**->^iIamAyaiui  of  fStlai  D&$,  by  Qtowm 

{187").  ii.  2'.. 

[c.  l;'>i>0. — "  In  this  |>lace  an  arrow  struck 
8n  Ki^hn  and  buried  itself  in  a  plMl  troo 
on  the  banks  uf  the  <Sam<i."->2te,  ed. 
JtarrtXt^  ii.  246.] 

1806.— "Au  sortir  dtt  Tillage  un  p^«l 
sa  tdte  majestueuse.  ...  8a  nom- 
brense  pcwtorit^  rentonre  an  loin  mir  la 

plaiiic,  t<  qii'iine  ann^e  de  p'ans  <|iii 
•ntrelucuut  fratcrnellomont  lourn  Imis  iii- 
fagUM"  —  Haxtfnrr,   \.    149.     'ITiis  writer 

leems  to  mean  a  banyan.  The  petpiU  does 
net  dn^  roots  in  that  foshion. 

1817. — **  In  the  seoond  ordeal,  mi  oxcara- 
tlon  in  the  f^round  ...  is  filled  with  a 
fire  cH  pippal  wood,  into  which  the  party 

nmst  walk  l>rirof<x>t,  province  hi"  guilt  if  he 
{■i  burned  ;  hi^  iuuooenoe,  if  ho  uacapea  \xn- 
hnrt."  ~  Mill  (qttotug  from  Halhedh  ed. 
1830,  i.  280. 

1826.—"  A  little  while  after  this  he  ara-w, 
and  wont  to  u  Peepul-tp'o,  a  slmrl  wuy 
i)ff,  wliero  ho  ai>j)C<arod  Ijii-^y  alxnit  soino- 
thing,  1  could  not  well  make  out  what."  — 
I'andurann  Ifarif  26 ;  [ed.  1873^  i.  3d,  lead- 
ing Peepal]. 

1836.— "It  is  not  proper  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lish, after  they  hare  made  made  war,  aad 
peaoe  has  been  settled,  to  remain  in  the  dty . 
They  are  aecuHtomed  to  act  like  tho  Peepul 
tree.  Let  not  Younger  Brother  therefore 
allow  tho  English  to  reitmin  in  his  country." 
—Letter  from  Court  o/  China  to  Couri  <{f 
Ata.   Sea  Fttie,  Mutton  to  Ava,  p.  265. 

lSr>l.  —  "Jo  ne  puis  piissor  hows  silonco 
deux  beaux  arbres  .  .  .  ce  m>ni  le  penpUer 
d^lndf  "k  largca  fcuillcs,  arbre  repute  sacrtf. 
.  .  ."— /'(lii^ouE,  iSiaM,i.  140. 

1861.- 

*' .  .  .  Yonder  crown  of  umbrage  hoar 
Shall  shield  her  well ;  the  FMpol  whisper 
a  dirite 

And  faryota  drnji  her  tearlikc  -tore 
Uf  l)eadM  ;  whiUt  over  all  ^liui  (Joiiuariue 
VkAuu  upwards,  with  her  branehlets  ever 
green. 

To  that  remaining  Rest  where  Night  and 
Tears  are  o'er." 

narrtulpore  I'ari,  18//(  .Vof.  1861. 

P££B,  s.    Pers.  plr,  a  Malioiiimedan 
8aiut  or  JJmtus.    But  the  word  is  used 


elliptically  for  the  tombs  of  soeh  per- 

sonage.s,  the  circumstanci'  portaining 
to  them  which  chiefly  creates  notoriety 
or  tame  of  sanctity  ;  and  it  may  m 
remarked  tliat  waU  (or  Jfely  as  it  is 
<>ft«Mi  written),  Iinonirjithi,  Sh4tikh,  and 
M,in(bout  (.see  ADJUTANT),  are  often 
used  in  the  .sime  elli|iti<'al  way  in 
Syria,  Persia,  Ku'vpt,  .iiul  iiariiarv  re- 
sneetively.  We  may  add  that  NaH 
(Prophet)  is  used  in  the  same  fashion. 

[1609. — Bee  under  OTGOUBCSaTB. 

[1623.  —  "Within  tlu>  Mcs,iuita  (see 
MOfiQUB)  ...  is  a  kind  of  Utile  Pyramid 
of  Marble,  and  ihts  they  call  Ptr,  that  is 

O/d,  which  thev  s;iy  is  e<juivalent  t<i  Holy  ; 
I  imagine  it  tfio  Sepulchre  uf  some  one  of 
their  Sect  accounted  sueh."— /*.  deiUl  ValUt 

llak.  Soc.  i.  CD.] 

1666. — "  On  the  other  side  was  the  Garden 
and  the  ehambers  of  tho  Mullahs,  who  with 

f[reat  convenieiiagr  and  delight  spend  their 
ives  there  under  the  shadow  of  tne  miraon- 

lous  Sanctit .  f  lhi«Pire,  which  they  are  not 
wanting  to  celebrate:  Hut  as  1  am  alway^i 
very  uuhap[>y  on  soch  OOOasions,  he  did  no 
Miracle  tlut  day  npon  any  of  the  sick." — 
ArmiVr,  133 ;  [ed.  CmuUMe,  415]. 

1673.—"  Hard  by  this  ui  a  Peor,  or  Buiy- 
ing  place  of  one  of  the  Prophets,  being  a 
gtwdly  monument." — Fryer,  240. 

1869.  —  *'Oeiialns  pin  sont  tetlement 

rcnomm<*s,  (pi'ainsi  (ju'on  le  verm  pbw  loin, 
le  f>ouple  a  donn<?  leurs  nom;*  aux  mois 
lunairos  ou  so  trouveiit  plact^es  les  f^tes 
(|u'on  cel^bre  en  leur  bouneur." — Oarciiide 
Ttutf,  Rd.  Mrutttm.  p.  18. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the 
parallel  use  of  tne  words  named  : 

Wall: 

1841. —  "The  bi^he.xt  (of  Hermon) 

crowned  by  the  Wely,  if*  t4)ward3  the  we.stcm 
9Xildi."—Ro(>i nM>n ,  lUlilical  Iif.*nnrf,r.>,  u\. 

"In  many  of  the  village:^  of  Syria 
the  Tn^voller  will  olMonre  small  dome- 
covered  buildings,  with  grated  windows 
and  Hurmounted  by  the  crescent.  Theee 
.ire  tin*  ^o-tallod  Welis,  mau.solea  of  saintct, 
or  tombs  of  sheikha."  —  Ikudei-er'$  EgwpL 
Eng.  ed.  Pt  i.  16a 

1864. — "We  rode  on  for  three  fantakhn, 
or  fourtwii  milt  s,  more  to  another  Imijn- 
xadah,  called  A<f/'jiA-yi4-i.  .  .  ."—Eattxickf 
Three  Tear^r  RB$idenee  in,  Penia^  ii.  46. 

ISS:?.  "  Tlio  few  villages  .  .  ,  have 
numeruiui  v\allo<l  gardens,  with  rows  of 
poplar  and  nnllr>w-treee  and  stunted  mul- 
oerries,  and  the  i  Heritable  Imamsadehs."— 
C(tf.  Brretford  LotftCt  Ui$^axuy  ^'ot<4  of 
RouU  SuA  fi/s  in  y.  Pentia  M 1881  mud  188^ 
true.  n.U.S.  (N.S.)  78. 
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Shaikh : 

1817. — "Near  the  ford  (on  Jordan),  half 
.1  milo  to  the  south,  if  a  tomb  Oftlled 
*81llikh  Dmood,'  sUnding  on  an  apparent 
ivowl  hill  Uka  a  barrow."— /rSy  amd  MaMgU$t 

Nabi: 

I860.  — "Of  all  the  pointji  of  interest 
about  Jemaalem,  none  ]x)rhapa  gaiu  so 
much  from  an  actuul  vi-<it  to  I'alestino  us 
the  lofty-peaked  eiuiuence  which  tilld  up  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  tablu-laiid.  ...  At 
praient  it  boara  tha  name  of  Nabi-Samuel, 
which  ia  deriTod  from  the  Mttanfanui  tia* 
ditidu— now  iKjrjxJtuated  hy  a  mosque  and 
tomb — that  hero  lies  buried  the  prophet 
SmnneL"— Alaal0y*«  AiMm»  166. 

So  niso  Nabi  }'<'"'/.«  at  Xinareh ;  and  Me 
NeU-J/oiMU  in  Ue  iiaulc^,  ii.  78. 

FEOn,  u.p.  The  name  which  we 
give  to  tin*  Kin^'dom  which  formerly 
exiated  iii  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi,  to 
the  city  which  was  its  capital,  and  to 
the  Britisli  jtrnviin  e  wlndi  occupii  s 
its  place.  The  Biirme^  name  is  Bagd.  | 
Thu  name  belongs  to  the  TVitoing| 
language,  and  is  {K>piilarly  alleged  to 
rncan  'corifpiorfd  hy  strat^ipeiu,'  to 
explain  which  a  Ifgeud  is  given  ;  hut 
no  donht  this  i.s  mere  macy.  The 
fonn  P^'jit,  ;i3  in  many  other  cases  of 
our  geugraphicai  nomenclature,  appejirs 
to  come  ioTongh  the  Malays,  who  call 
it  Paigi,  Tin;  first  EurojM'an  iiit  iili<jn 
that  we  know  of  i»  in  Cunti's  narrative 
(c.  1440)  where  Poggio  haa  Latinized 
it  as  Pauco-nia;  hut  Fra  MaOTO,  who 
prol>ahly  derived  this  name,  with  much 
other  new  knowledge,  from  Conti,  has 
in  bis  great  nia])  (c.  1459)  the  exact 
Malay  form  Paign.  Xikitin  (c.  1475) 
has,  if  we  may  depend  on  his  trains^ 
lator  into  English,  Pequ,  as  haa  Hiero* 
nimo  di  S.  Stefan. >  ( 14!):)).  The  UoU  iro  \ 
of  Vasro  da  Ciama  (14U8)  haa  Pxtfta, 
and  descril>es  the  land  as  Chrii<tian,  a 
mistake  arising  no  doubt  from  the  use 
of  the  amhiguons  ivrm  Knfir  hy  his 
Mahommedau  informants  (see  under 
GAFFEB).  Varthema(1510)  haa  Ptgo, 
and  Giov.  da  Empoli  (1514)  Ped, ;  Rir- 
bosa  (1516)  afjain  Pnifffn ;  hut  PegU 
is  the  u.sual  Portuguese  form,  as  in 
Barroa,  and  ao  paaaea  to  ua. 

1498.— "Ftgte  i«  a  land  of  Christians, 
and  the  Xing  is  a  Christian ;  and  they  are 
all  white  filw  vs.  This  King  oan  aaeemMe 

20,000  fighting  men,  ue.  10.000  Ivr-enicn, 
tm  n>ai)y  footmen,  and  4(K)  war  elejihaiit>  ; 
hero  is  all  the  nm.sk  in  the  world  .  .  .  an<l 
on  the  main  land  be  bn*  many  rubios  and 
rnnoh  fpM,  to  that  for  10  cmmdos  you  oan 


buy  M  moch  gold  aa  will  fetch  25  in 
C^lecut,  and  ttiere  h  nradi  bo  {laem)  and 
benzoin.  .  .  ." — RoUirb,  112. 

1506.— "Two  merchants  of  Cochin  took 
on  them  to  save  two  of  the  ships  ;  one  from 
Peffii  with  a  rich  cargo  of  lac  {I'tm  ),  benzoin, 
and  mu.<4k,  and  another  with  a  c^rgo  of 
drugs  from  Banda,  nutmeg,  mace,  clove, 
and  Kondalwood  ;  and  they  omUu'ked  on  the 
shipM  with  their  poople,  loavingf  to  chance 
their  own  vessels,  which  hod  cargoes  of  rice, 
for  the  value  of  which  the  owners  of  the 
shij.-  Ik  Hind  themselves." — Corrm^  i.  611. 

1514.— "Thea  then  ie  Faoriu  whieh  is  a 
populotts  and  noble  city,  abonnding  in  men 

and  in  hor>-'o-i.  ',vh(  re  are  the  true  mines  of 
limni  (?  linuui  e  prr/'^tti  rulnni,'  perhaps 
should  be  '  di  httami  e  perfetti ')  and  perfect 
rubiee,  and  thee*  in  great  plenty ;  and  tinBjr 
ara  fine  men,  tall  and  wM  Umbed  and 
stout ;  as  of  a  noe  of  giants.  .  .  ."— 

n^iaw-^Mgn."  (See  under  BUBKA).! 

ir'41.-"BagOU."    (See  under  PEKING.) 

1542. — ".  .  .  and  for  all  the  good. i  which 
came  from  any  other  ports  and  i>lace«,  vie. 
fnjni  PegUU  to  the  said  Port  of  M;>i;i  jiia, 
from  the  Island  of  Camatrn  and  fruni  within 
the  Straitx.  .  .  .—Tilo/o  of  tfc:  I'-rtreu 
and  Gitji  <tf  Jialaqua,  in  Tombot  p.  106  in 
Subtidiot. 

1568.—"  Conclude  che  non  in  terra  !;.» 
di  po««axa  moggiore  del  Re  di  Psgtl,  per 
ci^>che  ha  soUodi se  vwnti  Ra  di  ooroDa.  ~ 
Crj.  Frd'riei,  in  Hamwio,  vL  884. 

1572.— 

"  Olba  o  reino  Arntdlo,  olha  o  assento 
De  Pegii,  que  ja  iiiniistrM-  ]N>vf>aram, 
Monstros  tilho.s  do  feo  ajuntaiuento 
Dliuma  mulhor  •  hum  cao,  que  sos  -o 
ac-haraoi."  CamiSetf  X.  122. 

l>y  Burton  : 

"  Ami c-an- realm  hehold,  Inihold  the  seat 
of  Pegu  I  "Copied  hy  a  monster-brood  ; 
monsters  that  gendered  meeting  most 
nnmeet 

of  wholn  and  woman  in  tha  k»ely 

wood.  .  ,  ." 

1697.—" ...  I  recommend  yon  to  be  very 

wattliful  not  to  all-  w  the  Turk-<  t<>  exjiort 
any  timlter  from  the  Ivmgdi'iu  uf  Pegli  nor 
yet  fn  in  that  of  Aehin  (ih>  Ihicli' in)  \  ami 
with  this  Tiew  you  abould  give  orders  that 
this  bo  the  subject  of  troiitment  with  the 
King  of  Dachera  since  he  shows  so  great  a 
desire  for  our  fricndshij',  and  is  treating  in 
that  .•icnsc." — Iht/Httr/i  Jrum  tl«  Kin'/  tn 
5th  Feb.  In  Archie.  J*vri,  Orient.  Fasc.  iii. 

• 

PEdtr  PONIES.     These  are  in 

Ma^lras  sometimes  terme*!  elliptirallv 
Pegus.  as  Arab  horsea  are  universail  v 
termed  Arabs.  The  ponies  were  mnch 
valued)  and  before  tne  annexation  of 
Pegu  cnmmonly^ imported  into  India; 
less  commonly  since,  for  the  local  de> 
mand  absorha  them. 
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1880.—"  For  ^le  .  .  .  alM>  Babble  and 
Siitteak,  bay  PegaM."— Ifoifmt  ifatV,  Feb. 
1!>. 

[1890.  —  "  Ponies,  sumctimos  very  gootl 
oaes,  were  reared  in  a  few  districts  in 
Upper  Burma,  bat,  even  in  Burmese  timcM, 
the  supply  wa«  from  tho  Shan  Stiites.  The 
>i.>-cal It'll  Pegu  Pony,  of  which  a  u^. ..id  deal 
i^»  huariL  iii,  in  fact,  not  a  I'ogu  ^nmy  nt 
all,  for  the  ivatljr  colobmted  animals  called 
by  that  name  were  imported  from  the  Shan 
Statee."— Report  of  CajA.  EvaM,  in  Titwt*, 
Oct  17.] 

FEKINO,  n.p.  This  name  means 

*  North-Court,'  and  in  it,s  jiresont  ap- 
jdicatioii  dates  from  \\w  early  iei_t,'iis 
t»f  the  Ming  I)viia.sty  inCliina.  When 
they  (h'throned  the  Mongol  dericendants 
of  "Chiiiuhiz  anrj  KuMai  (ISCw)  they 
removed  the  capital  Ji-om  Taitu  or 
Khftnbuligh  {Gambalw  of  Polo)  to  the 
great  city  on  the  Yaiigtsze  which  has 
ailice   Iteen   known   a.s  Xan-Kiiuj  or 

*  South -Court.'  Htit  liefore  many  years 
the  Mongol  rapital  was  reliahllitated 
as  the  imperial  resideiu  r.  and  heranu- 
Fe-Kiny  accordingly.  \u  ])rej>aration 
for  reoccQpation  Ugan  in  1409.  The 
lirst  English  mention  that  we  have  met 
with  ia  that  quoted  l>y  SainshuiT,  in 
which  we  have  the  .subjectn  of  more 
than  one  allusion  in  Milton. 

\W2f). — "ThoiiH'  IMres,  (juittinj?  thix  [lass, 
iirrired  at  the  Province  of  Nanquij,  at  it^t 
thief  city  called  by  tho  same  imtnc,  Aliero 
the  King  dwelt>  and  spent  in  ooniing  tbitber 
nlwaTS  travelKng  north,  fonr  months ;  by 
which  yon  may  tike  note  h"U-  v.i^t  :i  matter 
i.H  the  empire  of  this  j;eutiiu  pniicc.  Ho 
sent  word  to  TliDitu-  fires  thai  he  was  to 
wait  for  him  at  PeottU,  where  he  would 
despatch  his  affair.  Thn  city  is  in  another 
province  s.i  called,  much  further  north,  in 
which  tho  Kinjf  u-^ed  t<>  dwell  for  tho  most 
iMirt,  becan^  it  w;ls  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tartars.  .  .  ."—fUtnos,  III.  vi.  1. 

I.'.!!.— "This  City  of  Pequin  .  .  .  i-i  so 

]  n Klif.'ious.  an<l  the  thinp--;  therein  --o  re- 
tuurkablej  as  1  do  almcKjt  rc|H>nt  luc  fur  ^ 
undertaking  to  discourse  of  it.  .  .  .  l'<>r 
one  must  not  imagine  it  to  be,  either  oh  the 
City  of  Romf^  or  Conttantinnplf,  or  VemW, 
or  Parif,  or  Louflon,  or  .V" ///,  or  /.i.'ln>ii. 
,  .  ,  Nay  I  will  say  further,  that  one  must 
not  think  it  to  be  like  to  (J rand  ('airo  in 
/^mpt,  Teutru  in  Persia^  AmatUtbit  (Ama- 
dabad,  ATadftTat)  in  Cambajfa,  Ritmiuja(r) 
in  Na>tii<<ion,  (r'ooni  (fiouro)  in  /Srnf/a/a, 
in  (7*<//r/t,  TiiiijtUni   in  Ciil<iiiiin/-fi,n, 
Martahan  (Martavao)  and  Bayou  in  /''.v,  i 
Uaimptl  and  Tinlan  in  Sianmon^  Odia  in  tbu  | 
Kinsraom  of  Soman,  Pasnamn  and  iJrwut  in  ' 
the  Island  <>{  Jtim,  /'(n-'/o/' in  the  Country  of  ' 
the  Lfiuims  (no  lAj-iuiu)  ('sa,t<j>u  (Uzjigne) 
in  the  Unmd  CaurJmi,  Lin'<inM  (La^ame)  in 
TttrtarVf  and  Mtaco  (Mioco)  in  JaopuH  .  .  . 
for  I  dare  well  aflum  that  all  those  sane 


are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  least  part  of 
the  wonderful  City  of  Pequin.  .  .  ."—Pimio 

(in  Cogan),  p.  13^5  (ori^.  e«p.  cvii.). 

[c.  158d.— "The  King  maketh  alwayes  bu< 
abode  in  the  great  city  Paahin,  as  much  as 
to  say  in  our  language  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
the  tnngdome." — ReporU  of  ChinOy  in  HakL 

ii.  :A<i.] 

1614.  —  "  Riohaid  Cocks  writii«  from 
Perando  understands  there  are  great  dliea 

in  tho  country  of  f'oroa,  and  lietween  that 
and  the  sea  mighty  lx)gs,  no  that  no  man  can 
trarel  there;  but  great  wnu^gooH  have  been 
inrented  to  go  upon  broad  flat  wheels,  under 
sail  as  ahipe  do,  in  which  they  transport 
their  goods  .  .  .  the  doce!i.scd  Kmi>eror  of 
Japan  did  pretend  to  have  conveye«l  a  CTeiit 
army  in  Vtusm  nuiling  wag|?ons,  to  a-saii  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  his  City  of  PaqniB." 
—In  Anajftttry,  i.  848. 

1«6»  — 

"from  tho  destined  walls 
Of  Camfaaln,  seat  of  Catbaian  Can, 
And    Saraarchand   by  Ozus,  Tetner's 

throne, 

To  PaiQnitt  of  Sinncnn  Kini^.'i.  .  . 

ParaditLott^  xi.  S87-390. 

PELICAN,  s.  Thi.s  word,  in  \{a 
proper  a]»i>lii<ition  to  the  Pelicanut 
onocrotalusy  L.,  i.s  in  no  respect  {>cculiar 
to  Anglo- India,  though  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  Mrd  is  .ailed  in 
Hindi  by  the  poetic^il  name  (/a</a/t-Wj<r, 
i.e.  •  Sheep  of  the  Sky,'  which  we  have 
heard  nativi-^  with  tlu'ir  stroni,'  jno- 
])ensity  to  metathesis  convert  into  the 
e<pially  aj)jiropriate  Ganij<i-hh*:ri  or 
'Sheep  of  tin-  (iaiiges.'  The  name 
may  illustrated  by  the  old  term 
'Cape-sheep'  ajtplied  to  the  albatross.* 
Hut  J'lhcan  is  nabitually  iiii.s;ip)>lied 
by  the  liritish  soldi)  t  in  hplia  to  the 
)>ird  usually  called  Adjutant  (q.v.). 
We  maj  remember  how  Prof.  Max 
M  tiller,  in  hia  Lectures  on  Language, 
tells  u.s  tliat  the  Tahitians  show  respect 
to  their  swivereign  by  ceasing  to  euiplov 
in  common  language  those  words  wnich 
foiiii  ])art  or  the  whole  of  his  name, 
and  invent  new  terms  to  supply  their 
place.  **T1ie  object  was  clearly  to 
guard  iigainst  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign Ixdng  ever  used,  even  by  accident, 
in  orflinarv  conversation,"  2nd  ser. 
1804,  v.  35,  [FrazeTy  Unldtn  Bought 
2iid  e<l.  i.  421  grqtj.]).  Now,  by  an 
analogous  ]»i<"f^s,  it  i.s  ixissible  that 

•  "  .  .  .  jrrtiat  ilixorsion  is  found  ...  in  rtrinj; 
balU  at  binlft,  ]iHrticularly  the  n/'Mff-o,  a  lan,'»' 
sjwcieM  <jf  tlif  Nuati,  commonly  Hwn  withni  two  or 
WiVf-  liiiuitr<'il  milfn  n>un<l  tlieCafxirif  (>ood  Uop^, 
and  which  th<'  Fr<Mirh  call  ,Uoii/i'ti.«  (.Monton.'i)  <in 
rVi;»." — .VnwA  .«  Samilitr,  13.  Thf  cunnision  <>r 
l«eiieri  hoe  equalit  that  meuUoned  in  our  artido 
aboTs^ 
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.some  nmrtiuetf  holdiug  ihe  ottice  of 
adjutant,  at  an  early  date  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  may  liave  reseJited  tlie 
ludicrously  appropriate  emplovment 
of  the  uaual  name  of  the  uird,  and 
m  may  have  iiitrodnc(>d  the  entirely 
inappropriat**  name  of  wlimn  in  its 
place.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  one 
of  the  present  writers  that  a  worthy 
northern  matinn,  who  witli  her 
husband  liad  ribeu  from  the  ranks  in 
the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  on  being 
•challenged  for  speaking  of  "the 
p'liauts  in  the  Wrrack-yard,"  Tnain- 
tained  her  correctness,  conceding  only 
that  "some  ca'd  them  paylicMISi  aome 
ca'd  tliem  andjutantB." 

1829. — "ThiA  officer  .  .  .  on  going  round 
the  yard  (of  the  military  prison)  .  .  .  diM- 

C'AXTfil  a  larfe  lieef-bono  recently  drnjipcd. 
Tho  surgeant  wius  called  t<.>  account  for  this 
oininuiis  amiearancc.  This  .nergeant  was  n 
«brew(l  fellow,  and  he  immediately  said,— 
*0h  Sir,  the  pelicaoB  have  dn-ppcd  it.' 

This  was  Ver\-  plriiisiMo,  fi.r  t!-jO-o  l>inis  will 
«arry  enormous  lioncs  ;  ami  fre(}ULiiliy  whun 
tik^hting  for  them  they  dmp  them,  m)  that 
this  might  rery  probably  have  l>eoa  tho  caso. 
The  moment  the  dinner-trumpet  sounds, 
whole  fliM-ks  of  those  birdsi  aro  in  attendance 
at  the  harruLk-cltxjr^,  waiting  for  Ixincs,  or 
anything  that  tho  sohiiers  may  bo  ploaiud 
to  throw  to  them."— J/m.  qf  Jokn  SMpp^ 
ii.  25. 

PENANCK  n.p.  This  is  the  ])roper 
name  of  the  IsUmd  adjouiing  the  Pen- 
insula of  Malacca  (J'ulo,  properly 
J'uUtUy  J'innri(f),  which  on  its  ceHsion 
to  tlie  English  (1786)  wus  named 
*  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.'  But  this 
official  style  has  a^in  ^nven  way  to 
the  old  name.  IHtuauj  iu  Malay  si«;ni- 
fies  an  areca-nut  or  areca-treit,  and, 
accorditig  to  Crawfmd,  the  name  was 
given  on  account  of  the  issland'-^  rc- 
semldauce  in  form  to  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  {mdgoy  *the  betel-nut'). 

1:'»92. — "  Now  the  winter  coming  vpon  vs 
with  much  containoos  weather,  we  directed 
■our  ooone  fiwm  ii  enee  with  tiie  Thmds  of 

I'kIo  Pinaou  (whore  by  the  way  is  to  be 
notcfl  that  l^tilo  in  the  Malaian  tongue 
Kignitieth  an  Hand)  .  .  ,  where  we  came 
to  an  anker  in  a  very  good  harlmmugh 
betweene  three  Itanda.  .  .  .  This  place  is 
in  fi  degrees  and  a  lialfc  to  tho  Northwani, 
find  sonjc  tiuL-  leagued  from  the  maino 
Itctwocne  Malacca  and  Pegu."— JSorlw,  in 
Jlakl.  ii.  ii&'d-m. 

PENANG   LAWYEE,   s.  The 

[lopular  name  of  a  handsome  and  hard 
<but  sometimes  brittle)  walking-stick, 
exported  from  Ftaang  and  Singapore. 


It  is  the  stem  of  a  miniuture  ]>alui 
(Luniala  a(ntft)Sda,  OriiBth).  Thesdeka 

are  prejiared  by  scraj)ing  tlie  VDiiiig 
St  •111  with  glass,  so  as  to  remove  the 
rjii'lermiB  and  no  more.  The  sticks 
Hir  tlii'u  straightened  by  fire  and 
polished  (Jiid/our).  The  name  is  popu- 
larly thought  to  have  originated  in  a 
jocular  supposition  that  law-suits  in 
Penang  were  deci<lc(l  hy  the  bx  bant- 
Una.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  some  native 
term,  and  pinang  liynr^  *  wild  areca ' 
[or  jnnang  /</j/or,  "fire-dried  areca," 
which  is  suggested  in  N.E.D.\  may 
almost  be  assumed  to  ho  the  real 
name.  [Deiinys  {f)r<,r.  fh'ct.  s.v.)  says 
from  ^^Layor^  a  species  of  cane  furniui- 
ing  the  stidcs  so  named."  But  this  is 
almost  certainly  wrong.] 

]SS3.  (But  the  book— an  excellent  one — 
is  without  date — more  .shame  to  the  Relianm* 
Tnwt  Socifty  which  publishes  it).  "Next 
morning,  taking  my  'Fenang  likirrar'  to 
<Iofend  myiielf  from  doga.  .  .  .  The 
following  note  if  added :  "  A  Penang  lawyer 
i«<  a  heavy  walking-stick,  .suj>posed  to  be  so 
called  from  its  usefulncra  m  settling  dis- 
]>utefl  in  Penang."— tfi/mour,  Awmg  the 
Mi>ngol$,  14. 

PENGUIN,  s.  Popular  name  of 
several  s|>ecies  of  birds  belonging  to 
t  he  genera  Apteimhjfes  and  Sjounitcm. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  etymology  of  this  name,  it  may 
be  from  the  Port.  fingWy  *fat.'  See 
Littre.  He  (juofes  Clansius  as  pictur- 
ing it,  who  says  they  were  called  a 
plngtudtM.  It  is  surely  not  that 
given  by  Sir  Tliomas  Herlwrt  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  legetid  of  Madoc's 
settlement  in  America  ;  and  which  is 
indeed  im])lied  60  years  before  by  the 
nanator  of  Drake  s  voyage  ;  though 
probably  borrowed  by  Herbert  direct 
irom  Selden. 

1578.—"  In  these  Islands  we  found  create 
cclief  and  plenty  of  good  victiials,  for  in- 
finite were  tho  number  of  fowlo  which  the 
\Vt■!^ll  men  named  Pengoln,  ami  Mjifilanuii 
tearmed  them  geese.  .  .  "^Urake*  Voyage^ 
by  F,  Fleteher^  Hak.  80s.  p.  72. 

ir)93.  —  "The  penffwin  described."— 
Hatckinty  V.  to  S.  Sen,  p.  Ill,  llak.  Soo. 

1606.— "The  Pengwines  bee  as  higge  aa 

our  greatest  Caftons  wo  have  in  England, 
they  have  no  w^inges  nor  cannot  fiyo  .  ,  . 
they  boo  exceeding  fatte,  but  their  flesh  is 
verio  rankc.  .  .  .* — Middf>ton,  f.  B.  4. 

1609.  Nous  trouvftmes  l>eaucoup  de 
Chios  (ie  Mcr,  ot  Oyseaux  <ju'on  appello 
Pangoyns,  dont  i'Eacueil  en  ostait  qnaai 
oonfen."— AoMfMois  pb  4. 
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e.  1610.—" .  .  .  le  nsto  est  tout  ooarert 

.  .  .  d'\'no  quantity  d'Oyncaux  noininoz 
pinjgruy,  i^ui  fuut  lu  leurs  u«ufs  lours 
petitfl,  et  il  y  en  a  une  quantiUS  si  prodi- 
gieuae  qa'on  ne  s^uroit  mettra  .  .  .  le  pied 
en  qnelqae  endroit  que  oe  aoit  «iw  totMlMr." 
—Ptrranl  de  LmvoI^  i.  78;  [Hak.  8oo.  t  97, 
aim  see  i.  16). 

1612.  — "About  tlM  yme  CIO.  C.LXX. 

Madoc  brother  to  David  ap  Ofrn,  prince  of 
Wales,  made  this  sea  voyage  (to  Florida)  ; 
and  by  jirobability  these  names  of  Capo  il" 
Briton  in  Jfantmitg,  and  Pcngwill  in  part 
of  tlie  NoHlieni  America,  for  a  lolktte  rock, 
and  a  trhifr-hrtiff'd  V'ird,  acconlinjr  to  the 
Hrili*h,  were  rclicks  of  this  discovery. "'  — 
tSeiden^  X<>t<i  on  Drayton's  Pelffotbion^  in 
IIVr-l-^(ed.  172G),  iii.  col.  1802. 

1616.— "The  Island  callod  Penguin  Is- 
land, probably  so  named  i  \  -  me  Welsh- 
man, in  whofle  Tjmgwage  Foi-guin  aignifics 
a  white  head ;  and  there  are  many  preat 
lacy  fowl«  uvon,  and  alnrnt,  tliis  I^Lrad. 
with  great  oole-black  bodies,  and  vcrv  whito 
heada,  oalled  PllBgttiBS.''->rerry,  ed.  1665, 
p.  334. 

1638.—".  .  .  that  this  peoj.le  (..f  the 
Mexican  traditions)  were  Welsh  rather  t  Inn 
Soaniards  or  otben<,  the  Keoords  of  this 
Voyage  writ  by  many  Rardbs  and  Genea- 

!ii>^ists  confirme  it  .  .  .  in.ulo  more  ortho- 
lidvall  liy  Welsh  iiuint  s  (.mvch  there  to  hirds, 
riM'r^.  nn  ks.  lK?;usts,  &(•. ,  as  .  .  .  PengWjni, 

refer  d  by  them  to  a  bird  that  has  a  white 
head.  .  .  *'—Herheriy  Some  Ytarta  Ihipef*, 

Ac.  m 

Unfortunately  for  thi'<  et yniolopy  the  head 
is  precisely  that  i«irt  whiLij  seems  in  nil 
moMM  ot  the  bird  to  be  olaok!  But  M. 
ifcniUn,  quoted  by  littrtf,  tnaintafna  tbe 
Welsh  (or  Hreton)  ».tynu>l<>kry,  thinkinp  the 
name  was  tirst  given  to  snnit-  short-wiiii;ed 
■ea-bird  wil^  a  miite  head,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  penguin.  And  Ternt,  if  to  be 
depended  on,  supports  this  ▼lew,  rSo  Prof. 
Skcat  (0.;iri>  s.v.)  :  "In  that  cn.se, 

it  must  tirst  have  i)ecn  j:iven  to  another 
bird,  such  as  the  auk  (the  puflin  is  common 
in  Angleiey),  dnce  the  penguin's  head  ii 
blaclTn 

\G7A.— 

*'  So  Horses  they  afhrm  to  be 
Meri  Engines  made  by  Geometry, 

And  were  invented  tir^t  from  KiiL'iti^, 
As  Imiian  Britun$  were  from  Penguins.  ' 
MudHmt,  Pt.  1.  Canto  n.  57. 

[1869.  — In  I»mlKK.k  duckx  "are  very 
cheap  and  are  largely  euasumed  hy  the 
crews  of  the  rice  shijw,  by  whom  they  are 
oalled  Balf -eoldiers,  but  are  more  generally 
known  elaewhere  as  penguin-aNciv.  "— 
Wailaef,  Matay  Arekip,  ed.  ISSK^  p.  185.] 

PBON,e.  This  is  A  Portuguese  word 

pedo  (Sfviii.  pron) ;  from  v*'',  *  fcK)t,'  and 
meaning  a  'footman'  (also  a  paicn  at 
chess),  and  is  not  therefore  a  corrup- 
tion, as  has  Wn  alleged,  of  Hind. 
fiydda,  meaning  tbe  same  ;  though 


the  words  are,  of  course  ultimately 
akin  in  root.    It  was  originally  uaed 
in  the  sense  of  '  a  foot-soldier ' ;  thence 
as  '  orderly  '  or  messenger.   The  word 
Sepoy  was  used  within  our  reootleetion, 
and  ]>erhaps  is  still,  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  city  of  Bombay.  The  transition 
of  meaninff  comes  out  plainly  in  the 
({uotation  iiom  Ives.   In  the  sense  of 
'  orderly,'  peon  is  the  wonl  tmial  in  S. 
ludiii,  whilst  chuprassy  (q  v.)  is  more 
common  in  N.  India,  though  j)fon  is- 
al.so  used  there.    Tlir  word  is  likewise 
very  generally  employed  for  men  on 
T>olioe  service  (see  BUBKUNDAUZE). 
[Mr.  Skmt  notes  that  Piynn  is  used  in 
the  Malay  State.s,  and  Tmnhi  or  Tanby 
at  SingJipore].  The  word  had  probably 
become  unusual  in  Portugal  oy  1000*; 
for  Manwl  Corren,  an  early  commen-' 
tator  on  the  Lusiads  (d.  1613),  tluuks- 
it  neceaaary  to  explain  pidea  by  '  gente 
de  p^' 

^T>0^^.  —  "The  Tamorym  ordmd  the 
sKildier  (nlio)  to  take  the  letter  away,  nnd 
strictly  forbade  him  to  say  anything  alniut 
his hanng seen  it." — Correa,  Lmdas,  I.  i.  4'il. 

1510. — "So  the  SjiViayo,  putting  much 
trust  in  this  (Rumi),  made  him  eajit^tin 
within  the  city  (Ooa),  and  outside  of  it  put 
und«r  him  a  captain  {of  Us  with  two  thoQ- 
sand  soldiers  (pi&es)  from  the  Balagate. . . 

Had.  II.  i.  M. 

1568.— The  pawn  (piio)  they  call  Piada, 
which  is  ns  much  as  to  say  a  nan  whotiavela 

on  ffxjt." — (•'nrcia,  f.  37. 

ir»75.- 

"  O  Key  de  Badajos  ere  alto  Mouro 
Con  qaatro  mil  cavaIlo«  fnri»iso«, 
Innumervts  pides,  darmits  e  de  ouro, 
Gunmccidus,  guerreirus,  e  lustruaoe." 

OamOe$,  ili.  68. 

By  l)Urtf»Ti  : 

"  The  Kin^;  of  itudujos  was  a  Moslem  bold, 
with  horse  four  thousand,  fierce  and 

furious  knight«, 
and  countless  Peons,  armed  and  digbt 

with  eruld, 

whose  pulisht  siuface  glanceth  lustrous 
light.'* 

160i>.  —  "The    tir^t    ..f    ri-l.niiiry  ib» 
Capitaine  departed  with  hftio  Peims.  .  • 
-  W.  Findi,  in  Pur^  i.  421. 

c.  1610.--"  Ia.'s  Pions  m.nrchent  .•1ipr^'<  le 
prisonnier,  li^  uvee  des  conies  iiujU  tien- 
nent."— Pyrart/  d^  Laat/,  ii.  11 ;  [Hak.  Soe. 
ii.  17  :  also  i.  I'JS,  110  ;  ii.  16). 

(1»>1»;.  — " 'i'his  Shawhunder  (see  SHA- 
BUNDER)  iuij>erioiHly  by  :i  couple  of 
Fyoas  commanded  him  ffx>m  me."— Tcwto', 
LetUr$,  fr.  851.1 

c.  1»',.'',0.  — "  Thf  first  of  I>'-<-iJ>'r,  with 
some  Pe-unes  [or  h\n.ck  Ft«)t-l><tyes,  who  can 
pratle  some  English)  wo  nxle  (from  Swally> 
to  Surat."— &r  J.  Herbert^  ed.  1638,  p.  35. 
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I  For  "black"  the  od.  of  1677  reads  *'olive- 
oolbiiMd,''|k.42.] 

1W6.— .  .  sicto  dentoe  y  treinta  y 
tres  mil  peonea. "-  ^Vtrui  y  Sovm^  i.  196. 

1673.—"  The  Town  is  walled  with  Mud, 
and  Bulwarks  for  Watc-h-Plaoee  for  the 
English  peona."— /ryrr,  29. 

"  •  •  .  PwiiBS  or  nnranto  to  wnit 

on  n^"—I(>U/.  26. 

1687. — "  Ordered  tli;it  ten  peons  he -iMit 
along  the  coajit  to  Ptilicat  .  .  .  and  ernjuiru 
All  the  way  for  goods  driven  aahore." — In 
Wkeder^  i.  179. 

1689.  — "At  this  M.jors  Town,  they  ^rot  a 
Pmub  to  be  their  f^iiido  to  the  .Movrul's 
nearei^t  Campb  .  .  .  'lliose  Peuns  are  !«onie 
of  the  (rentoaH  or  RaahhouU  (see  RAJPOOT), 
who  in  all  places  nlon;?  the  Coast,  ei^pecially 
in  Seai>ort  '1"m\mis,  make  it  tlu'ir  Imsine'*-*  to 
hire  themselvcH  to  wait  upon  iStraugeni." — 
DtmpifT^  i.  506. 

M  "  A  Peon  "f  mine,  named  (•'nixil, 
walking  a)>ro.-til  in  the  (ini-sis  aft^*r  the  Kaiiut, 
was  unfortunately  bit  on  a  .sudden  hy  one 
of  them  "  (a  >u.'ik.O.     Or/.. 260. 

1705.  —  ''.  .  .  .  piona  <|ui  .sont  ce  tiue  UOU.S 
appellon.<i  ici  des  Gardes. . . ." — Luitiiert  218. 

1745.  — "  Des  lo  londomain  jo  fis  R.'wcm- 
bler  dans  la  Fortercwo  ou  jo  demeuroiM  en 
(|ualiti>  d'Aumouier,  le  Chef  de-<  PioUB,  choz 
«iui  a'dtaient  fait  lea  deux  mariagea." — 
Nt/riert,  Mfm.  iii.  129. 

1746.  —  "As  the  NalHih's  iKhaWnnr  when 
Madras  was  attacked  by  Do  l:i  iioiirdon- 
iiflli,  had  canaed  the  English  to  suspect  hi^ 
aaraianoes  of  aaaisUkiwe,  they  haa  2,000 
Paooa  in  the  defence  of  Caddaiore.  .  . 
Or/"r,  i.  81. 

c.  1760. — "Peon.  One  who  waits  about 
tbe  hoaae  to  nm  on  memagea ;  and  he  com- 
monly carries  und(>r  hi-*  arm  a  ■^word,  or  in 
hi*  sjish  a  i-r'.'f,  and  in  \\\^  liand  a  ratan,  to 
kcLp  the  rest  of  the  servants  in  subjection. 
He  also  walks  before  your  palanquin,  carries 
ckita  (<)-^'  )  or  notes,  anid  is  yonr  body- 
guartl. ■'  —  /(>.»,  f)0. 

17t53.  —  "Europeans  distinguiMb  tbe.sc 
undisciplined  troops  by  the  general  name 
of  Peona."— '>/-M»^  ed.  1803,  i.  so. 

1772. — Uadley,  writing  in  Bengal,  spells 
the  word  pww;  bat  this  is  oi^dently 

phonetic. 

c.  I7^r».— "  .  .  .  Feona,  a  name  for  the 
infentrv  of  the  Deokan.**— CiBiTacv«)/r«  Life 
<tf  Cliir,  iv.  563. 

1780-90.  —  "  f  sent  off  annnnllv  from 
Sylhet  from  l.W  to  200  (elephant^)  dividd 
into  4  distinct  H<x;ks  .  .  .  They  were  put 
under  charge  of  the  n-mnion  peon.  These 
people  were  often  abaont  18  months.  On 
one  occasion  my  servant  Manoo  ...  after 

a  t welve  montlis'  absence  returned  .  .  in 
appearance  moat  misi-rablo  ;  ho  uufulded  his 
girdle,  and  {mdttoed  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
smaU  diuMasKnia,  which  proved  to  bo  a 
banker's  bill  amounting  to  8  or  4,000  |xiundx, 
— his  own  i»ay  was  HO  .<4hinings  a  month.  .  .  . 
When  I  left  India  Manoo  was  still  absent 
cm  CM  of  these  aseuraions,  but  b«  dalivarad 


to  uiy  agents  aa  faithful  an  account  of  the 
produce  as  he  would  have  done  to  myself. 
■  .  "—Hon.  R.  Liiidmtjft  in  Lieu  qf  the 
Lindaay*,  iii.  77. 

1842.  — ".  .  .  ho  was  put  under  arrest 
for  striking,  and  throwing  into  the  Indus, 
an  inoffensive  Peon,  who  gave  him  no  pro- 
vocattoD,  but  who  was  oMying  the  orders 

be  receiTed  firom  Captain  .  The  Major 

(General  has  heard  it  siid  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  over  tho  native  nuist 
be  maintained  in  India,  and  he  entirely 
oonouia  in  that  opinion,  but  it  must  bo 
maintained  by  justice. "-h^^ii.  Order*,  Ike, 
o/SirCfi.  Xajn-.  r,  y.  72. 

1873.—"  I'andurang  is  by  turns  a  servant 
to  a  8ho]ikeei>er,  a  pMB,  ororderly,  a  groom 
to  an  English  ofhcer  .  .  .  and  eventually  a 
picador  nefore  an  English  Judge  in  a 
|K>{iulous  tity,"—ilat9rdaif  /imnr,  May  31, 
p.  728. 

PEPPEE,  s.  The  original  of  tliin 
word,  Skt.  pippali,  meaiis  nut  the 
ordioarv  pepiicr  of  commerce  black 
|»epper7  out  Img  peppery  and  the  Saus- 
tcnt  name  i.s  still  so  applied  in  Bengal, 
where  one  of  the  loug-pepjH:r  plants, 
wliich  have  been  claasea  sometimes  in 
a  dillVrent  genu.s  {('havrm)  from  the 
bkck  pepper^  was  at  one  Lime  much 
cnltivfttea.  There  is  still  indeed  «  con- 
siderable  export  of  lonff  pepper  from 
Cuh^titta  ;  an'l  a  kiii'lrffi  syieciea  grows 
in  the  Archiptla^o.  Long  pepper  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  well  as  white 
and  Mat  k  pepper;  tin*  three  varieties 
still  kuuwu  in  trade,  though  with  the 
kind  of  error  that  has  persisted  on 
such  subjects  till  quit*;  recently,  he  mis- 
a])prelieiirls  their  relation.  The  pro- 
portion of  their  ancient  prices  will  be 
found  in  a  quotation  below. 

The  name  mii.><t  havp  been  trans- 
ferred by  foreign  traders  to  black 
pepper,  uie  staple  of  export,  at  an 
early  date,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
quotations.  Pin-palimulay  the  root  of 
long  pepper,  still  a  stimulant  medicine 
in  the  native  phanimcopoeia,  is  pro- 
bublv  the  rcx/pecM^i'a  of  the  ancients 
{Rmile,  p.  86). 

We  may  say  here  that  Bhick  ]>eft/ter 
is  the  fruit  of  a  perennial  ■limbing 
shrub,  Piper  nigrum^  L,,  indigenous  iu 
the  forests  of  Bialabar  and  Trovancore, 
and  thence  introduced  into  the  Malay 
countries,  particularly  Sumatra. 

White  pepper  in  jtrejiared  from  the 
black  by  removing  the  dark  outer 
layer  of  pericaqi,  tliereby  depriving  it 
of  a  })art  of  its  pungency.  It  comes 
chiefly  vid  Sinraipore  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Khio^  hut  a  small  quan* 
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tity  of  fine  quality  comes  from  Telli- 
cherry  in  Malabar. 

Long  jMpper  is  derived  from  two 
shrul)by  plants,  Piper  olliirnnnnn^ 
C.D.C.,  a  native  of  the  Anhipclago, 
and  ri]>er  longiimy  L.,  indigi-noua  in 
Malabar,  Ceylfjn,  E.  Deiig-al,  Timor, 
and  the  Philii>|»ines.  Long  pi-pjier  ia 
the  fruit -H])iKe  gatliered  and  dried 
wlien  not  (|uit<'  rijie  {UaiOnmj  and 
Fluckiytr,  I'hHnnaccKjrnpliia).  All  these 
kinds  of  pc-itper  were,  at  baa  been  said, 
known  to  tne  andenta. 

c.  70  A.D. —  "The  conicH  or  famines  ,  .  . 
Ho  in  certaine  little  hmtkes  or  cods.  ...  If 
that  be  fucked  from  the  tree  before  they 
jrape  ana  open  of  thenuelves,  tlx.-y  m.'ko 
that  Mpico  which  is  called  Long  pepper  ; 
hut  if  ;is  thoy  (Id  ni»ii,  they  tkave  and 
chawne  by  little  and  little,  they  sh*  v,  witliin 
the  white  pepper:  which  afterwar<i-  i><  uing 
parched  in  the  Sunne,  chaungetb  colour 
nnd  waxoth  blacko,  and  therewith  riveled 
.iK'i  .  .  .  Long  pepper  i- 'lie  s(i]ihisticate<l, 
with  the  senvic  or  niu.sturd  seed  of  Alex- 
andria: and  a  {xjund  of  it  is  worth  fifteen 
Boinan  denier^.  The  white  oosteth  MTen 
<teniers  a  ihhukI,  and  the  black  is  sold  after 

foure  <h  iii<  rs  hy  the  pound." — Pliuy,  tt,  by 
J*hif.  livllaud,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  1. 

c.  80-90.— "And  there  come  to  thetw  marts 

great  ships,  nri  account  i  f  1  I'l:  atul 

•luantity  of  pepper  and  malabatkruin.  .  .  . 
The  pepper  i-^  bmuj^ht  (to  market)  here, 
being  produced  largely  only  in  one  dLitrict 
near  those  mart*,  Wat  which  is  called  Kot- 
toHnrHi."~-Peri/>f"f,  §  .1(5. 

c.  A.D.  100.— "The  Pepper-tree  {it4w<^ 
Hwipop)  i>  related  to  grow  in  India ;  it  is 

short,  and  the  fniit  a*  it  first  putsitfbrth 

in  \on\i,  rc.-<cniMinsf  pods ;  and  thin  lOlUr 
pepper  had  witliiu  it  (L'ntins)  like  small 
millet,  which  are  what  grow  to  bo  the  perfect 
(blade)  peipper.  At  the  proi>er  season  it 
o|H?n.««  and  put.s  forth  a  cluster  1>earinp  the 
IwrrioH  such  a-x  wc  know  them.  Hut  thd-'o 
that  are  like  unrijio  Krapc.«,  \vhi<  h  n.iistitntw 
the  white  pepper,  serve  the  best  f(ir  eye- 
remedic*),  and  for  antidotes,  and  for  thoriacal 
potencies."    I h'<:-^-<>rl(/t.<i^  .Sfat.  Mat.  ii.  1S>. 

c.  64i».— "  Thi5  is  the  pepper-tree  "  (there 
is  a  drawing).  "  Kvory  plant  of  it  is  twined 
round  aome  lofty  foroBt  tree,  for  it  is  weak 
and  «1im  like  the  slender  stems  of  the  vine. 

And  every  bunch  of  fniit  ha.-<  a  double  leaf 
as  a  abieid  ;  and  it  is  very  green,  like  the 
green  of  me.'*^CbMMaa^  Book  xi. 

c.  S70.  "The  mariners  -^ay  every  bunch 
»>f  pepi)er  has  over  it  a  U-;if  that  slieltcr.s  it 
fn>m  the  rain.  When  the  rain  ceases  the 
leaf  turns  aside ;  if  rain  recommences  the 
leaf  again  oorers  Uie  fruit."— /ftfi  iTAintbbtfta, 
in  Joiim.  A  t.  fith  scr.  tom.  v.  284. 

1166.— "The  trees  which  bear  thi^  fruit 
are  planted  in  the  fields  which  8urnmnd 
the  tiiwn.<i,  and  every  one  knows  hi«*  planta- 
tion. The  trees  are  small,  and  the  pepper 
is  originally  white,  but  when  they  oolleot  it 


they  l>ut  it  into  bn-HOiiH  and  [lOur  hot  water 
\i}>oii  it  ;  it  is  then  exjKised  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  dried  ...  in  the  course  of 
which  process  it  becomes  of  a  black  eolour." 
—  Itabbi  iimjivn,  • ,  in  W'rujht^  p.  114. 

c.  1330.— "  L  allwro  che  f:4  il  pepe  b  fatto 
come  I'elera  ohe  naaoe  su  i>er  gli  muri. 
Queoto  pepe  ante  au  per  gli  arbori  che  I'uo- 
uiini  piantano  a  modo  de  Felera,  e  sale  sopra 
tntti  Ii  arlntri  piii  alti.  Questo  jtejK)  fa  rami 
a  modo  dell'  uvo  ;  .  .  .  e  matiint  si  lo  veudc- 
niiano  a  modo  do  I'UTe  e  poi  pongono  il  peuo 
ul  sole  a  aeocare  come  nve  passe,  e  nulla 
altra  ooaa  ai  fa  del  pepe."— Oilorie^  in  CbtAajf, 
App.  xlTii. 


PEB0UIINAH,  8.   Hind,  pargma 

Skt.  pidfixii,  'to  reckon  up*],  ;i  sub- 
division of  a  '  District '  (see  ZILLAH). 

e.  1500.— "The  divisions  into  fuUu  (see 
SOUBA)  and  parganaa,  which  are  main- 
taine<l  to  the  jire'-eiit  <iay  in  the  pn»vince  of 
Tatta.  were  made  by  tbej^e  [KJOple"  (the 
Samma  Dynaaty).- rdrOA-t-rdAtriyin  SItiet, 
i.  273. 

If):];').  "  Item,  fn>m  the  three  pragnauM. 
vi/..,  Anzor,  < 'airena,  ranchcnaa  133^260 
fah,tA."S.  littteihOf  Tovilnt^  lay. 

[UU4.  —  "I  wrote  him  to  atay  in  the 
Pregonaa  near  Agra."— /Vister,  LtUfrt^  ii. 
106.] 

(1«17.— "For  that  Muckshud  had  also 
newly  answered  he  had  nii-^t  his  prigaoy*" 
Sir  T.  Hot,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11.'..] 

17.W.— "Maaulimtnam  .  .  .  c-t  capitate 
de  ce  "lu'on  ;«j»]>el!u  dans  I'lnde  lUi  iiercar 
SIRCAB),  'iui  comprend  pluaieara 
Perganea.  on  diatricta  partiouliera.**— 
jyAnviUt,  132. 

1812.  — "A  certain  number  of  villagea 

with   a   soeiify  thus  orijanised,  fonnod  a 

pergunnah.  — /V;itA  Ii'j>ort,  16. 

PERGUNNAHS.  THE  TWENTY- 
FOU&,  u.p.  The  ntli  ial  name  of  the 
District  immediately  adjoining  and  in- 
rlosinu,  tliou^'h  not  adniinistmtively 
inchuiiiio,  Caloitta.  Tlic  nam(!i  i-^  one 
of  a  clKUMi  f cr  very  ancient  in  India 
and  tin*  East.  It  was  tin-  oriu'inal 
'Zcniindary  of  Caliulta'  granitd  to 
the  English  Cunqjanv  bv  a  *  Sul>adar's 
Perwana'  in  1757-58.'  Tliie  grant 
was  subsequently  confirmc<l  l>y  the 
Great  Mo^ul  as  an  unconditional  and 
rent-free  jagheer  (q.v.).  The  quota- 
tion from  Sir  Richard  Phillips'  MiUwn 
of  F(frt.<,  illustrates  the  di'\clopment 
of  '  facts '  out  of  the  moral  conscioua- 
neaa.  The  book  contains  many  of  etjual 
value.  An  aj>]>roximate  pandli  l  to  thi.s 
statement  would  be  that  London  is 
divided  into  Seven  Dials. 


1765.— "The  lands  of  the 
PugniiBahai  ceded  to  the  Gonpany  by 
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the  treaty  of  1757.  which  subsequently  be* 
■carae  Colonel  Clive  a  jii^^rhicr,  were  rated  on 
the  King's  books  at  2  1;k  ami  22,000  rupees." 
—JlolweU,  JiiU.  EvtnU,  2Dd  ed.,  p.  217. 

1812.—*'  The  rnnnber  of  oon-HctB  oonflned 

at  the  six  .stations  of  thLv  divisicm  (inde- 
|>endentof  ZHhih  Twenty-fotir  pexvunnalis, 
IH  about  4.0UO.  Of  them  probably  nine- 
tenths  are  dacoitf ." — Fifth  l{'-i»irt.  fi'iH. 

c.  1831.  —  "  Bcnjjal  is  .livido.l  in  24 
Per^pnnahs,  each  with  it-^  jnlfo  and 
mafutrate,  registnur,  iSir  U.  Phillips. 
irT/Am  (//bett,  ttereot.  ed.  184:^  927. 

PEBI,  .s.  Til  is  Persian  word  for  a 
clitss  of  iiiiauinary  sjtritc.s,  rendered 
familiar  in  the  venues  of  M<K>re  and 
Soiif  lii'v,  lias  no  l>kKKl-rt*lati()nslii|)  with 
the  Kuglifih  Fairy,  notwithslandiug  the 
exact  compliance  with  Grimm's  Law 
in  the  change  of  initial  con.sonant. 
Tlie  Persian  word  is  parl^  from  ';«*r, 
*a  feather,  or  wing';  therefore  'the 
winged  one  *  ;  [so  F.  Johnson,  I't  rs. 
Did.;  but  the  dcrivatinn  i.s  very  doubt- 
ful ;j  whilst  the  gent  alogy  of  fairy  is 
apparently  Ital./a/a,  French  whence 
Jmie  {*  fay-dom  *)  and  thence  fairy, 

lo,  1500?—"  I  am  the  only  daiifrhtor  of  a 
-Jinn  chief  of  noblest  strain  and  my  name  iH 

1800.— 

'**  IlVoin  clTMrtcrM  henna,  and  fn>iu  orange 
groves, 

That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze 

A  s  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear, 
When  from  ths  flummit  of  mom  lofty 

tree 

She  hang8  enOQCad,  the  captive  of  the 
Dives."  Tha/itba,  xi.  24. 

1817.- 

^'  Hut  nought  can  cliarTii  flu'  ln<-k'i.-s-i  Perl; 
Her  soul  is  sad — her  wiii^.4  are  wear^'." 

Mcare,  JParadue  a»d  tke  rsfi. 

PEEPET,PBBPETUANO,s.  The 

name  of  a  cluth  often  nu  nti'nied  in 
the  17tb  and  first  part  of  the  18th 
<entune,s,  as  an  ex]>ov(  fnnii  FaiL,'laii'l 
to  the  East.  It  a[>i>ear.'j  to  have  been 
•a  li^ht  and  glossy  twilled  staff  of  wool, 
f which  like  another  .sttifl"  of  the  .s-iint' 
kind  called  ^  Lastitig,'  took  its  name 
from  its  durability.  (See  Draper's  Did. 
AV.)].  In  France  it  was  called  perpAU' 
-anne  or  fempiteme^  in  Ital.  perpdtMn<t. 

[1009.—"  KarneiL  FecpetiuUMM  and  other 
woollen  GoiiK)ditie«.—i}tnli0oad,  LetUrBot>l, 
288. 

ri617.-"PeipdtaaBO,  1  bale."-C^i>'« 
J>,ar!,,  Hak.  8oo.  i.  208. 

[16.30. — •*,  .  .  Devonshire  kersics  or  per- 
netoities  .  .  "—Forrai^  Bombay  Letten, 


[1680.— "Perpetuances."— /i«Vf.  ii.  401.] 

1711. — "Goods  uaually  inported  (to  China) 
from  Ewrepe  are  BulHon  Clothfl,  Clothmah 

Perpetuano'e,  and  f'amblets  of  Scarlet, 
black,  lilow,  sad  and  violot  C^oluun*,  which 
arc  of  late  so  lightly  sot  by  ;  that  to  bear 
the  Dutys,  and  bring  the  prime  CkMt,  ia  an 
much  a«  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for.*' — 
LiM-li/^r,  147. 

[1717.—'*.  .  .  a  Pavilion  lined  with  Im- 
U>ss  d  Perpets. In  Vute^  Stdge^  Diary* 

Hak.  Soe.  ii.  ccclix.^ 

\liA.  — "  iieing  re«jueslLil  l>y  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charity  St^jck  of  thi>  place  to  make 
an  humble  application  to  you  for  an  order 
that  the  ohildren  upon  the  Foundation  to 
the  numlMsr  of  12  i>r  1-1  may  bo  supplied  at 
the  expen.«ie  of  the  Honorable  ('omimny 
with  a  coat  of  blue  Perpets  or  some  ordi- 
nary cloth.  .  .  ."—PetUuM  qf  Uted,  JL 
Afaplftufty  in  LoHff,  p.  29. 

17.^7.  —  AnKitig  the  pre-ents  .^ciit  to  tlie 
King  of  Avu  with  the  mission  of  Eniiign 
Robert  Lester,  wo  find  : 

"  '2  Piece."*  of  ordinary*  Red  Broad  Cloth. 
3  Do.  of  F^rpetuanoes  Fopingay." 
In  Valrympiff  Or,  Jtqt,  i.  m 

PEBSAIM,  n.p.  This  is  an  old  form 
of  the  name  of  Bassein  (4.  v.)  in  Pegu. 
It  oceurs  (s.^.)  in  MUbumt  ii.  881* 

l/f)?.— "The  Countrj-  for  20  miles  round 
Persaim  is  represented  as  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  Rice,  mlBcient  to  supply  the  Coast 

of  CH()KoMANr>Kr.  fnun  /'oitdiclrrrif to Afaxnfi- 
jKiiam." — Letter  in  jMiiri/mplf,  Or.  Hep,  i, 
110.   AIm  in  a  CSuut  by  Oapi.  O.  Baker, 

179.').  "Having  ordered  presents  of  a 
trivial  ii:it':r<'  to  be  preHentdi.  in  rutiirii  for 
those  brought  from  NegmiH,  he  referred  the 
deputy  ...  to  the  Binnan  (Governor  of 
Peruim  for  a  ratification  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  treaty." — Symej,  p.  40.  But 
tliis  riuthor  also  u.*ics  ]hi.'si<  n  32),  and 

"Persaim  or  iiauieH."  (39),  which  altemo- 
tifes  are  alflo  in  the  chart  by  Kurign  Wood. 

PEB8IMM0N,  s.  This  American 
name  is  applied  to  a  fruit  common  in 
(.'hina  and  Japan,  which  in  a  dried 
stat€  i.'?  im])orted  largely  from  Cliina 
into  Tibet.  The  tree  is  the  Diospyros 
hikiy  L.  fil.,  a  s])e<:ies  of  the  same  gentis 
which  ])ro<hue.s  elMjny.  The  word  is 
orotMirly  the  name  of  an  American 
Fniit  and  tree  of  the  same  genus 
(IJ.  virginiana\  also  called  date-]dum, 
and,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Worcester,  l)elonged  to  the  Indian 
language  of  Vii^nia.  [The  word  be- 
came f.tiiiiliar  in  ]^'.W)  as  the  named 
the  winner  <>i"  tlie  Derby.] 

1878.— "The  finest  fruit  of  Janan  is  the 
Kaki  or  penbunflB  {Dim^frot  Kati),  a  laige 
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SoldoD  fruit  OQ  a  beautiful  \xw"  —  Mui 
XMFtJapttn^  i.  884. 

PEBUMBAUCUM,  n.p.  A  town 
14  m.  N.W.  of  Co^jevaram,  in  the 
district  of  Madras  [Chiugleuut].  The 
name  is  ]ierhape  flTm^•fM^a'm^  Tarn., 
*  big  \'illage.' 

PE8CABIA,  n.p.    The  coast  of 
Tinnevelly   was    so    called    by  tin- 
Portuguese,    from    the    great    pearl  [ 
'fishery'  tbere. 
[c  1666.— See  under  BAZAAB  ] 
1600.—"  There  are  in  the  Seas  of  the  Ejist 
three  princijml  minca  where  they  fish  pearls. 
.  .  .  Tho  tliird  i-<  between  the  Isle  of  ('eil>iii 
and  Cape  t'omory,  and  on  this  account  the 
Coast  which  runefrau  the  said  Cape  to  the 
shoals  of  KamanaiMor  and  Man&r  is  called, 
in  port,  Peseaxia,  ,  .  .**— Zwcnut,  80. 

[1H16.— "Fiaqnoia.'*   See  nnder  GHI- 

LAW.  J 

1»)15.— "  lani  nonnihil  de  orft.  Piscaria 
dicamus  miao  iam  inde  a  pnjnuintorio  (Vmi- 
morimi  in  Oriuntem  ad  usque  breuia  Ham- 
anancoridiH  extenditar,  quod  haud  procul 
indeoeleberrinins,  maximum,  et  copioeiniinus 
toto  Orientc  Marpnritanim  piscatns  insti- 
tuitur.  .  .  ." — Jiirric,  Tfirs.  \.  11:'. 

1710.— '"The  Coast  of  the  Feaoaxia  of 
the  mother  of  pearl  which  rans  from  the 

Caix;  of  Canioriii)  to  the  Isle  of  Manar,  for 
the  space  of  seventy  leagues,  with  a  breadth 
of  six  inland,  \Ta-»  the  first  del«ircution  of 
this  seooiMi  oonqueit."— -liicriMa,  Orient,  (^on- 
quid,  i  122. 

PESHAWUR,  n.p.  Pexhdimr. 
Tliis  uaiue  uf  what  ia  uow  the  frontier 
eity  and  garrison  of  India  towards 

Kabul,  is  .sonu'tinics  allctrcfl  to  have 
been  given  by  Akbar.  But  in  sub- 
stance the  name  is  of  great  antic] uity, 
and  all  that  can  be  allt^ed  as  to  .\kl.ar 
is  that  b»^  i<<  sjiid  to  have  nuMlilied  the 
old  name,  and  that  since  his  time  the 
present  form  ha.s  Ijeen  in  use.  A 

notice  nf  tlie  cli.iuge  is  quf)ted  below 
from  Qen.  Cunningham ;  we  cannot 
give  the  authority  on  which  the  state- 
ment rests.  Peshawar  could  hardly  be 
called  a  frontier  town  in  the  time  of 
Aklwir,  standing  us  it  did  according  to 
the  administratiye  division  of  the  i4ffi, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Suba  of  Kabul, 
which  included  Ka.shniir  and  all  west 
of  it.  We  do  not  find  that  the  mo(iern 
form  o. ,  ins  in  the  text  of  the./lma.s 
puMislied  l.v  Prf>l.  P.lo.  limann.  In  the 
translation  of  the  TalxUiit-i-Akhiri  of 
Nizunu-d-din  Ahmad  (died  15d4-05X 
in  £lliot)  we  find  the  name  transliter- 


ated variously  aa  Feshihwr  (v.  448), 
PonMuar  (293),  Panhor  (423),  Penhor 
(424).    We  cannot  doubt  that  the 

riiinesc  form  Folanslia  in  P'ah-hian 
ulreudy  expresses  tlie  name  Parashu- 
loor,  or  Panfcffvnr. 

c.  400.  —  "  From  (inndhAra,  going  south  4 
days'  journey,  wo  arrive  at  the  country  of 
Il0-lAin-8ha.  In  old  timea  Buddha,  in  cutn- 
paoy  with  all  hia  disciples,  tr&Telled  thnmglk 
this  country." — Fak-hian,  by  Bfal,  p.  84. 

c.  6:50.  "The  Kinpii'Hi:  i  if  Kii.ii-to-lo 
(d^ndhara)  extends  about  1000  /(  from  £.  to 
VV.  and  800  />'  from  S.  to  N.  On  the  EaH 
it  adjoins  the  river  <Sin  (Indus).  The  capital 
of  thi.H  cfjuntry  in  called  Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 
I  l'nra-h;ii'ura'i.  .  .  .  The  towns  and  villages 
are  almost  deserted.  .  .  .  ^ere  are  about  a 
thou.sind  couventB,  ruined  and  ahandoned  ; 
full  of  wild  plants,  and  presentiDg  only  a 
melancholy  solitude.  .  .  ." — Hvfm  r»ang, 
Pff.  Boml.  ii.  104-105. 

c.  1001.— On  hie  (Mahmdd's)  reaching 
Pnithanr,  he  pitched  his  tent  oatside  the 

citv.  There  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
bold  rcwilve  of  .laipi!,  the  enemy  of  Gvxl, 
and  the  King  of  Hin'l,  to  offer  oppOBtum.*' 
— Ai-L'tbi,  in  Elliot,  ii.  2;'). 

c.  1020.  -"The  aggregate  of  these  waters 
foniis  a  huve  river  opposite  the  city  of 
Parah&war.  — ^^i/•rHlli,  in  KUiou  L  47. 
Seea]eo63. 

low.— "The  .\mir  ordered  a  letter  t..  ho 
despatche<)  to  the  mini.stor,  telling  him  '  I 
have  detcnnined  to  ^o  to  HindustAo,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  Waihind,  and  Marminibra, 
and  Banhtbr.  .  .  ."-^Baikaki,  in  Btliot,  U. 
150. 

c.  1220.  — •' FarshftbHr.  The  vulgar  pro- 
niini  iation  i.s  Barsb&wHr.  A  large  tract 
hetwcoa  Ohama  and  lAhor,  famooe  in  th« 
hist<  iry  of  the  Mtuulman  conquest. " — YOkiU, 

in  Jiiiiliirr  ((■  MutfiKird,  l>ict.  i/f  la  I'ersr,  \\S. 

1619. — "  We  held  a  oonsultatioa,  in  whidj 
it  was  resolved  to  pitmder  the  country  of 

the  Aferuli  AfphAns,  ns  had  l  ecn  pr<>p<ise<l 
by  Sultan  llayezld,  U)  tit  iiji  thu  fort  of 
Pershawer  tor  the  reeeption  of  their  etfocti* 
and  corn,  and  to  leave  a  garrison  in  it," — 
ftaher,  276. 

c.  I;'.'*').  ■  "  Weeame  to  the  eity  i  f  Pursha 
war,  and  having  thus  fortunately  |Ku>sed 
the  KoUtl  we  reaiehed  the  town  of  Joshaya. 
On  the  Kotal  we  mw  rbinooeroeeiL  the  siz» 
of  a  email  elephant."— iSUt  'AfiTin  J.  As. 
Ser.  i.  torn.  ix.  201. 

c.  1590. — "  Tumtln  Bagrani,  which  they 
call  Panh&tnur ;  the  sprinfr  here  is  a  son  roe 

of  delight.    There  is  in  thi^  plaec  a  groat 
place  of  W(.r>hip  whieh  tluy  uvU  <  ;>irkh.itri, 
to  which    people,   especially  Jogi      ri -ort 
from  great  distuncoK. ' — Ain  (oritf.),  i.  592  i 
[ed./am«.ii.404.  In  ill.  09,  Mldliwar). 

1754.— "On  the  n.us  that  Peishot  waa 
taken,  and  that  Nadir  Shah  was  preparinff 
to  pajw  the  Indus,  the  Mof^ol's  court, 
already  in  great  disorder,  was  struck  with 
terror."—^  ofSadir  Shah,  in  BoMwaift  ii» 
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1789.— **  The  heat  of  BMhonr  womed  to 

me  more  intense,  than  thni  .if  aiiv  country 
I  have  \n.sitcd  in  the  upj>or  parts  Of  India. 
Other  places  may  be  warm  ;  hot  winds 
blowing  over  tracts  of  sand  toav  drive  lu 
nnder  the  shelter  of  a  wetted  skreen ;  hnt 
AtPeahonrt  the  atmaspherc.  in  the  ^ununcr 
eolstioo,  becomes  altiiu«(t  intlamtuable.  "— (r. 
Forsier,  ed.  1808,  U.  67. 

1863.— "  Its  present  name  we  o  v,  t  \k 
bar,  whose  fond noRS  for  innovftti  ^,  Ini  inui 
t<j  chanpo  the  ancient  Parashawara,  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  nieaninff,  to 
Pedl&war,  or  the  '  frontier  town.'  AVmlFazl 
fives  b<jth  names."  —  (Junuingkam,  Arch. 
lUuorU,  ii.  87>  OUidwin  does  in  his  tran«- 
laaon  give  both  namee ;  bat  see  above. 

PB8H0UBK,  8.  A  form  of  dagger, 

the  blade  of  which  baa  a  atmi^lit  uiick 
l>ack,  while  tlie  edge  curves  inmrdly 
from  a  Lroad  lia^e  to  <i  very  sharp 
)(»int.  Pers.  pesh-hthz,  'fore-grip.' 
The  handle  is  usually  uiadc  of  shir- 
nuUiif  'the  white  bone  (tooth?)  of  a 
lai^  eetacean' ;  probably  morse^tooth, 
which  K'peatedly  mentioned  in  the 
early  English  trade  with  Persia  as  an 
article  nnieh  in  demand  (e.g.  see  Sains- 
hnry,  ii.  65,  159,  305  ;  iii.  89,  162, 
268,  287,  v^e.).  [The  juiJil  nhz  appears 
several  times  in  Mr.  Jjl^rtou's  OcUa- 
kgue  of  Indian  Amu,  and  one  is  illoB- 
tiated,  PL  xv.  No.  700.] 

1767.— 

**  Received  for  sundry 

jewels,  kc.  .     .     .  (Rs.)  7826    0  0 
Ditto  for  knife,  or 
peshcubz  (mis- 
printed af*htv)fz).  .         3500   0  0." 
Lord  Ciiif'a  Accounts,  in  Long,  497. 

PESHCUSH,  s.  Pers.  -pesh-ka.^h. 
Wilson  interpret-s  this  as  literally 
'flnt-frnits.'  It  is  tised  as  an  offering 
or  trihnle,  hut  with  many  roecific  ami 
technical  senses  which  will  be  found 
in  Wilson,  ejg.  a  fine  on  appointment, 
renewal,  or  investiture  ;  a  (juit-rent, 
a  payment  exacted  on  laii'ls  formerly 
rent-free,  or  in  substitution  for  .service 
no  longer  exacted ;  sometimes  a  present 
to  a  great  man,  or  fl'Mi.xely)  for  tlie 
ordinary  Government  demand  on  land. 
Poghenah,  in  the  old  English  reeorda, 
is  most  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  jtresA'ut  t»)  a  great  mati. 

16M.— "Pesket  est  vn  proaant  en  Turq." 
—Dt  la  Bwaa/ge-U-Omu,  ed.  1667,  p.  658. 

1657.—"  Ah  to  the  Piscaah  tor  the  King 
of  Golcundah,  if  it  be  not  already  done,  we 
do  hope  with  it  you  may  obtcyn  our  liberty 
to  corne  silver  Rupees  and  copper  flee  at 
the  Fort,  which  would  be  a  grew  ■coomiiiO' 
datiMd  to  oar  Tkode.  Bat  in  this  and  all 


other  Piscaahea  l»e  as  sparing  as  you  can.'*— 
L't/^r  o/  v,,.,rt  lo  Ft,  »,  Oee.,  in  itfofasojuf 
A'xt*.,  No.  i.  p.  7. 

1678. — "Sometimes  sending  Pishcashes 
of  considerable  value." — /Vy«r,  166. 

1675.—"  Being  informed  that  Mr.  Mohun 
had  sent  a  Piscaah  of  Persian  Wine,  Cases 
of  Stronge  Water,  &c.  to  ye  (rroat  (rovemour 
of  this  Coiintrey,  that  is  2d.  or  3d.  psonin 
\  u  ki%'dunic,  I  went  to  bis  honse  to  speake 
abt,  it,  when  he  kept  mo  to  dine  with  him." 
—PncWt  Dtartf,  MS.  in  India  Office. 

1^^:)  -  "Plaeadl."   (See  under  FIR. 

MAUN.)  J 

lf>S9.  — ••  But  the  Pishcushes  or  rrescnts 
c\j>ect<Ki  by  the  JVaMjn  and  Omraltji  retarded 
<  >ur  Inlargement  for  some  time  notwithstaad- 
ing.^—Owii^tot,  416. 

17a4.— *'  After  I  have  ref replied  my  army 
at  DklUIB,  and  received  the  subsidy  (X»U. 
— *Thi8  is  called  a  PeiBchcash,  or  present 
from  an  inferior  to  a  .superior.  The  sura 
1  aj^reed  for  was  20  cn>res  ')  which  niu.-*t  be 
paid,  I  will  leave  you  in  possession  of  hi.s 
dominion."— if irt.  of  Nadir  :Shah,  in  Hvm' 
MYzy,  iL  871. 

1761.—**!  have  obtained  a  promise  from 
hi.s  Majesty  of  his  royal  confirmation  of  all 
your  |)o»ieni0tts  and  priviledgea,  provided 
you  {Kiy  him  a  pn>p<  r  pishcush.  .  .  ." — 
Major  CarRoc  to  the  Guveniorand  Council, 
in  Van  Sittart,  i.  119. 

1811.  "By  the  ^Cmtf  or  rtgnl-'tol  xma 
,  .  .  the  Sultan  .  .  .  meaoe  the  Paish* 
ensh,  or  tribute,  which  he  was  bound  by 
former  treaties  to  pay  to  the  rJovemnicnt  of 
Poonah  ;  but  which  he  d<xis  not  think 
projHsr  to  .  .  .  (l<'sic;nate  by  any  term 
denotive  of  inferiority,  which  the  word 
J'au/icush  certainly  is.*^— JTtVibjMCrte^,  Note 
on  Tippoo't  LetUn,  p.  9. 

PESH  KHAKA,  PESH  KHID- 

MAT,  ss.  Pers.  'Fore-service.*  The 
tents  and  accompanying  retinue  sent 
on  over-ni^'ht,  during  a  march,  to  the 
new  camping  gronnd,  to  receive  the 
master  on  his  arrival.  A  great  jht- 
sonage  among  the  uative,s,  or  among 
our.selves,  has  a  complete  double 
establishment,  one  portion  of  which 
goes  thus  every  night  in  irlvni'... 
[Another  term  used  in  peskkliaima 
Pers.  'advance  tents,'  as  below.] 

1665.—"  When  the  Kug  is  in  the  field,  he 
hath  usually  two  Camps  ...  to  the  end 
that  when  he  breaketh  np  and  leaveth  one, 

Mit<  iither  may  have  jxasscil  Inifore  Ity  a  day 
and  bo  found  rejidy  when  he  arriveth  at 
the  place  de.sign'd  to  encamp  at  ;  and  'tie 
therefore  that  they  are  called  Peiche  kanes, 
a.s  if  you  shoold  say,  Houses  going  before. 
.  .  ."~/}crn;^r,  E.T.  115;  [ed.  Conjteiif, 3fi«]. 

[1738.— "Peiah-khanna  is  the  term  given 
to  the  royal  tenta  and  then:  apt>onda£os  in 
India."— AMMay,  iv.  168. 
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[IStVJ.  "Tho  result  of  all  thi.n  uprojirious 
bustle  baa  b«ea  the  erootioD  of  tbe  Sard^'s 
liMlllrtialini  or  advaiuwd  tent." — Bdlew^ 
JounuU  qfMia$ioHt  409.] 

FB8HWA,  8.  from  Pen.  *  a  leader, 

a  guide.'  The  <lHcf  mitiister  of  the 
Man  rat  ta  power,  who  afterwarda,  sup- 
phiiitiug  his  nia-ster,  the  descendant  of 
Sivaji,  IxMaiiif  ])ractic.illy  the  jtrince 
of  an  iii<lc]H'iifl»*iit  Sfnt*'  and  cliief  of 
the  Mahratta.-.  The  IVvshwa's  power 
expired  with  the  surrender  to  Sir  Jolin 
Malcohn  of  the  last  IVshwji,  I'luji  Hao, 
iu  1817.  He  lived  iu  wealthy  exile, 
ajod  with  Aidfflr  nnder  hia  own  juris* 
dicticilf  at  Bhitur,  near  ( 'awnpfK)r,  till 
.Tanuary  1851.  His  a'lojited  son,  and 
the  claimant  of  his  houours<  an*l  allow- 
ances, wa.s  the  infamous  N&nA  Suhil). 

Mr  C  P.  Bro\\^l  p'vos  a  feminine 
pulmiin :  The  priuce.ss  Ganini  Bai  wiis 
Pahu^n  of  Purandhar."  (MS.  not»). 

1673. — "He  anuwered,   it  is  well,  and 
refenrad  ottr  Baameaa  to  Jyforo  tundii 
Fidnui,  or  ClumoeUoar,  to  ezaniiM  our 
Artioles,  aTid  irivo  an  acootmt  of  what  they 
wwe."~  /•Vi/a ,  79. 

1808.—"  But  how  is  it  with  the  Feshwah  ? 
He  hait  no  miniiter ;  no  person  hiu*  intluuncu 
over  him.  and  he  is  only  guided  by  his 
own  caprioea." —  WdlingML  Despot  ed.  1887, 
ii.  177. 

In  the  following  pa^ige  {imando- 
miidem  darmitam)  tne  Qreat  Duse  had 
loigotten  tliit  tilings  were  (hanged 
since  he  li  ft  India,  whilst  the  editor 
perhaps  did  nut  know  : 

1841. — *'lfvoa  nhonld  draw  more  trot)i« 
from  the  Eatanlisliiuent  of  Fort  St.  CJoorv'*-, 
you  will  have  to  j>]uco  under  arni»  the 
M(li;iry  fon  o  of  iho  Nizjiin,  the  Peiah- 
wab,  and  the  force  in  Mvsorc,  and  the 
diatriots  ceded  by  the  Nizam  in  1800-1801." 
— liOtter  from  the  D.  of  W'rUingtvn,  in 
liift.  Adm.  iif  Lord  Kll^nl>on»i;ih,  1874. 
(Dtv.  l>ul:e  w;i-:  nhlivimi'i  \vlu'H 

be  suuke  of  tbo  Posbwa'n  Subnidiary  Force 

in  ini. 

PETERSILLY,  s.  This  is  the  name 

by  which  '  j>ai>l<  v  '  i.s  ofnerally  railed 
in  X.  India.  We  hav*-  heard  it  quoted 
there  as  an  instance  <d  the  ahsnrd  cor- 
ruption of  English  words  in  the  mouths 
of  native.s.  But  this  ivise  at  legist  might 
more  justly  be  quot«^d  as  an  exaiujile 
of  accurate  transfer.  The  word  is 
mmply  the  Dutch  term  for  'parsley,' 
y\7..  petersilie,  from  the  Ljit.  ]ntrO' 
iifli/iHmy  of  which  purshy  \n  itself  a 
double  corruption  through  the  French 
pntil.  In  the  Aral>i(  <>f  Avicenna  the 
name  is  given  ad  Jatrasxhnn. 


PBTTAH,        Tain,  jtettai.  The 

extramural  suUurb  of  a  fortre'ss,  or 
the  town  attached  and  adjacent  tu  a 
fortress.    The  pfUah  is  itself  often 

separately  fortified  ;  the  fortres^s  in 
then  its  ritadel.  The  Mahratti  jtetji 
is  used  in  like  manner;  fit  is  Skt. 
Itetahu  and  the  word  jxtssibly  caim-  to 
the  Tamil  through  the  Mahr.].  Tlie 
word  constautlv  occurs  iu  the  histories 
of  war  in  Southern  India. 

16^0.— " 'Aauim  Kh  in,  having  ascende*! 
the  Pas«i  of  Anjaa-dddb,  encamned  8  k<t* 
from  Dhitrtfr.  He  then  directen  Multnfit 
Khan  ...  to  make  an  atta<  V:  njoii  .  .  . 
Dha'nir  and  it«  petta,  where  onct*  a  week 
)>oopIe  from  all  part«,  far  and  near,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  for  bunng  and  aellin«r." 
—Ahdta  ffamU,  in  Saiot,  vH.  20. 

1763. — "The  i»agoda  served  aa  a  citadel 
to  a  huge  pattah,  by  which  name  the 
jKHiple  on  the  Coast  of  Ooramaadel  call 

every  town  contiguous  to  s  fortreei."— 

Orni'-,  ed.  1803,  i.  147. 

17S<1.-  "...  The  petta  or  town  (at 

RiniLralore)  of  great  extent  to  the  north  of 
the  fort,  was  surrounded  by  an  indiffenint 
mui^Kirt  and  extellont  ditch,  with  an  intvr- 
me<liute  herm  .  .  .  jdanted  with  inij»«!io- 
tnible  and  well-grown  thorns.  .  .  .  Neither 
the  fort  nor  the  petta  had  drawbridges." — 
W'i/h,  Hut.  SMehes,  Hi.  123. 

1S0.'{.~'* 'I'lir  pettah  wall  was  very  lofty, 
and  defended  by  towers,  and  had  no  ram- 
part."—UW/ta^a,  ed.  1837,  ii.  198. 

1S01«.  "1  iia>serl  through  a  umntry  little 
cultivated  ...  to  Kingeri,  which  has  a 
small  mud'fort  in  good  reiiair,  and  a  pettah 
a|>]virot.t1y  well  filled  with  inhabitants."— 

La.  Wii^Hlia,  i.  412. 

1839.— "The  lng;lish  kdies  told  me  this 
Pettah  was  'a  horrid  place— iiuito  native  ' ' 
and  n«Wised  me  nuver  to  go  into  it ;  w»  I 
wont  next  day,  of  couri«e,  and  found  it  ni<j«t 
curiouM — really  ^uitt  miipr,"  —  LrUer$  /nm 
Mtuira*,  289. 

PHANSEEGAS,  s.  See  under 
THUG. 

[PHOOTiKAREE,  s.  Hind.  jJiul- 
fcrfri,  *  flowered  emhroidery.*  The  term 

applied  in  X.  India  to  the  cotton 
.sheets  eml'rnidercd  iu  silk  hv  villa<"- 
wonn  u,  jwrticulariy  Juls,  Kuch  girl 
is  supposed  to  embroider  one  of  these 
for  her  marriaj^t'.  In  reroiit  years  a 
rousiderable  demand  haa  arisen  for 
>]K'cimens  of  this  kind  of  needlework 
among  English  ladies,  who  u.so  them 
for  s<reens  and  other  decorative 
purpjfics.  Hence  a  considerable  mauu- 
lacture  has  >M-u)ig  uo  of  which  an 
account  will  he  fcniU'i  in  a  note  by 
Mrs.  y.  A.  bteel,  a]>}H'nded  to  Mr. 
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FICE. 


H.  C.  CbolcBon's  Monograph  on  the  Silk 
Imlusfry  of  the  Punjab  (1886-7),  and  in 
the  Journal  of  Inditin  Art,  ii.  71  seqq. 

J 1887.—"  They  (native  school  pirl^)  were 
looted  in  a  small  inner  court,  which  wa>s 
hunt;  with  the  pretty  pholcaxriM  they 
make  hero  (Ilawal  l*indi),  and  wbioh  .  .  . 
hMikud  verv  Oriontjil  and  gay."  —  Lady 
DugeriK^  viceregal  Li/'Cf  336.] 

[PHOOBZA,  A  .  u.-tom-limiae ; 
Gujarfiti  ])hurj(i,  from  Ar.  furzat  'a 
notch,'  then  'a  biglit,'  ' river-inoutli,' 
'harbour';  hence  *a  tax'  or 'custom- 
duty.' 

[1791.— The  East  India  Calendar  (p.  Wlj 
ban  'Mohn  Church,  Phoona- Master,  Sorat.'^ 

[1727. —  "And  the  Mogulu  Furza  or 
eustom<lioiiM  ia  at  this  plMe  (Hughly)."— 
A.  HamiHm,  ed.  1744,  H.  19. 

[1772.— "But  as  they  still  in^i-^te<l  nri  their 
people  sitting  at  the  gates  on  the  Phooner 
Coonky  .  .  —  Forrt$f,  Bomfxtif  L^ltTf,  i.  .386, 
and  s^et-  'W.  "Phoorze  Master."  CiMtshi  -z 
P.— Mahr.  Kkusldl,  "inland  transit-duties*." 

[1813.—".  .  .  idols  .  .  .  wore  annually 
imported  to  a  considerable  anmber  at  the 
Baroche  Phoona,  when  I  waa  oustom- 

rua-stor  at  that  settlement.'* — /Itrio^  Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  33-l.J 

PIAL,  s.  A  raised  platform  on 
which  ueople  sit,  usually  under  the 
Tcrandan,  or  on  either  aide  of  the  door 
of  the  house.  It  is  a  purely  H.  Indian 
word,  and  ]>artially  corres]»ond.s  to  tin- 
N.  Indian  chalndra  (jm'm  CHABOOTBA). 
Wilson  conjectures  the  word  to  hv 
Telugu,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  fonii  (»f  the 
Portuguese  soyo  and  poml  ^iSpan.  ^ot/o), 
*a  seat  or  oeaich.'  This  is  again,  ac- 
cording to  Diez  (i.  326),  from  ilie  Lat. 
podiuvi,  'a  projecting  l«i.se,  a  l-altony.' 
Bluteaii  explains  jxnjol  as  '.stfj»a  for 
mounting  on  horstdmck'  (Scotu^  *a 
louiiiuf^-on  stone ')  [see  I)<tlfmjiif  ri/i/f\, 
Hak.  iSoc  ii.  68].  The  quotation  from 
llr.  Gover  describes  the  S.  Indian  thing 
infulL 

l.'.'^'..  •'.  .  .  paying  him  his  courte-^y  i'l 
Moorisih  fa^biuu,  which  was  seating  himself 
along  with  him  on  a  poyaL'— C!u(a«iAerfa, 
Ti.3. 

1578. — "  In  the  public  s({uare  at  (ioa,  an 
it  was  running  furiously  along,  an  infirm 
aaan  came  in  ita  way,  and  ooold  not  eecape ; 
btti  the  elephant  tooa  hhn  up  in  his  tnmk, 

and  withd'it  ddint,'  hini  any  hurt  <lojKi.«rited 
him  on  a  poyo."—Acotla,  I'roiUido,  432. 

1602.— "The  natiree  of  tiiis  region  who 

are  called  lac*',  are  men  so  arnvimt  that 
they  think  nu  others  their  r^ajtenurs  .  .  . 
insomuch  that  if  a  lao  in  iMus^ing  along  the 
street   becomes  aware   that  any  one  of 


another  nation  is  on  a  psml,  or  any  phtce 

n  does 


above  him,  if  the  penoa  does  not  immedi* 
ately  oome  down,  .  .  .  until  he  is  eone  by, 

ho  will  kill  him."— r„„/o,  IV.  iii.  1.  [Fur 
nimierous  instances  of  thia  superstition,  .nee 
Frvaer,  OMm  Bough,  2tad  ed.  i.  860  Aj^.] 

1873.— "B.:ilt  u-ainst  the  front  wall  <rf 
every  Hindu  house  in  .southern  India  .  .  . 
is  a  bench  3  feet  high  and  as  many  broad. 
It  extends  along  the  whole  frontage,  except 
where  the  honse-door  stands.  .  .  .  The  imisIs 
of  the  veranda  or  pandal  are  tlxcd  in  the 
ground  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  bench, 
encloMing  a  .sort  of  pUtform :  for  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  u  senerally  2  or  3  feet 
above  the  street  level.  The  raised  bench 
is  called  the  Pyal,  and  is  the  lounging-plaoo 
by  day.  It  also  .serves  in  the  hot  months 
as  a  couch  for  the  night.  .  .  .  There  the 
visitor  is  received  ;  there  the  baigaining  ia 
done  ;  there  the  beggar  plies  his  trade,  and 
the  Voffi  (see  JOGEE)  sounds  his  oonch  ; 
there  al.Ho  the  members  of  the  household 
cleem  their  teeth,  amusing  themselves  the 
while  with  l>elches  and  other  frightful  noises. 
.  .  Sc/itto/s  in  Madnu,  by  if.  C 

Oover,  in  Jnd.  AtUiq,  ii.  S2. 

PIOAB,  S.  Hind,  mtikar,  [which 
again  is  a  corru])tion  of  Pers.  pd'e-kdr^ 
jarfV,  'a  foot'],  a  re  tail -dealer,  an  inter- 
mediate dealer  i»r  broker. 

1680.—"  Picar.  "   See  under  DUSTOOB. 
1683.-"      .^aid  Naylor  has  always  cor- 

retqwnded  with  Mr.  Charnook,  ha\nng  been 
always  his  intimate  friend  ;  and  without 
<|uostion  either  provides  him  gixKls  out  of 
the  Hon.  Comp.  s  Warehouse,  or  connives 
at  the  Weavers  and  Piccars  doing  of  it."— 
H'd<f.^,  hiiii;,.  Hak.  S.H-.  i.  VXK. 

|1772.— "Pykars  {/)'(/„/.<  (stje  DELOLL) 
and  (tomastiiL  n.'  a  ehain  of  agenta 
throi^h  whoso  hands  tbd  articles  of  mer> 
chandize  jkish  from  the  loom  of  the  manu- 
facturer,  or  the  storo-hou.'M)  of  the  cultivator, 
to  the  public  merchant,  or  exporter." — 
Vereld,  Viem    Benyat,  Ofcu.  s.t.] 

PICE,  a.  Hind,  paisd^  a  small 
(•o}>|>er  coin,  which  under  the  Anglo- 
Indian  svst*;m  of  currency  is  ^  oF an 
anna,  of  a  ru]iee,  and  somewhat 
les.s  than  «>f  a  farthing.  Pire  i.s  u.st-d 
slan^'ishlv  fur  numev  in  general.  By 
Al  t  .Will,  of  1870  (el.  8)  the  folh.w- 
ing  copper  coins  are  current: — 1. 
Double  Piee  or  Half-anna,  2.  or 
i  anna.  3.  Ifiilf-jrice  or  ^  anna.  4. 
fie  or  i*y  anna.  No.  2  i.s  the  only  one 
in  very  common  use.  A.s  with  niost 
other  coins,  weights,  and  tneasures, 
there  used  to  l)e  pucka  pice,  and 
cutcha  pice.  The  distinction  was 
sometimes  between  the  r^^olarly 
minted  copj>er  of  the  Government  and 
cerUiu  amorphous  pieces  of  copper 
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vliich  did  duty  for  .small  change 
{e.fj.  in  tlic  N.W.  Provinces  within 
memory),  or  between  single  and 
double  pice,  «.e.  ^  anna-pieoes  and  ^ 
anna^pieceB.  [Aim  see  FIB.] 

c.  1590.— "The  ddm  ...  is  tho  fortieth 
part  of  tbo  rupee.  At  iirat  tbia  coin  wa.s 
called  PaiMlk'^— ^te,  ed.  jBloehau»n,  i.  91. 

[1614.  — "  Aivithor  coin  there  is  of  fopiKT, 
called  u  Pile,  whereof  you  have  coiumuuly 
34  in  tlw  ouuniido."— i^Mter,  Letten,  iii.  11.] 

1615.— "Pice,  which  is  a  roppcr  ('"ytie  ; 
twelve  Dramincs  make  mio  Pice.  Tho 
English  Shilling,  if  weight,  will  yoeld  thirtie 
throe  i**ce  and  a  balfe." — Wj  i'eyton^  in 
PnrthoM^  i.  590. 

U>1().  "  HniH^c  money,  which  (licy  call 
Pices,  whereof  throe  or  thereabouU>  counter- 
vail a  Pen7."->-rerry,  in  Pwchatt  ii.  1471. 

1648.—".  .  .  dc  Pejrsen  djn  koopergelt. 
.  .  ."—Kan  Tmtt,  62. 

— **Pe9a  est  tho  monnoye  du  Mogol 

de  la  valcnr  do  6  deniera.'* — Dt  At  Bouiiaye' 

le-^/oHz,  ed.  16;'»7,  p.  r)53. 

1678.— "Pice,  a  sort  of  CopjMJr  Money 
current  among  the  Ptxirer  sort  of  People 
.  .  .  the  (_'oniimny*8  Account*  are  kept  in 
Rook-rate  Pice,  viz.  '.\'2,  to  tho  Mam.  [i.e. 
Mamoodee,  see  OOSBECKj,  and  80  Pioe  to 
the  Rap«6"—Fnfer,  206. 

1676.  —  "The  Indians  have  also  a  sort 
of  small  CuiijKir-nioncy  ;  whirh  i.s  called 
Pecha.  ...  In  my  la.-st  Travel-.,  a  Itmipii 
went  at  Surat  for  nine  and  forty  Pecha's.^' 
—IbwrniVr,  E.T.  ii.  22;  [ed.  BaU,  i.  27]. 

1689.  — "  lyiwcr  than  those  (i>i<  r),  liittur- 
Almondii  hero  (at  Surat)  paiu  for  Money, 
abont  Sixty  of  which  make  a  Pioe/'— 
Oii'nyton,  219. 

172<).  — "1    I  I  f  makes  Ik  fltuyver*  or  2 

Says.      r       ;,<,  V.  179.   [Also  aee  under 
[OHUBGOLD.J 

1768.— "Shall  I  risk  iny  cavalry,  which 
co.st  l(XXj  miKX'.s  CiU-h  horse,  .ijj.iiiist  your 
cannon  balla  that  cost  two  pioe/ — .No. — 
I  will  march  your  troops  until  their  logH 

become  the  size  of  their  Ixxlie?."  Hi/ih,- 
AH,  Letter  to  ('"/.  W<»nl,  in  y-Vr/>«,  Or. 
Mm,  iii.  287 ;  (2nd  cd.  ii.  ;J00]. 

.    IRin.  —  "•Here/  -said   he,    'is  four 

fjucker  pice  for  Mary  tt>  .s|>end  in  tho 
mzar  ;  but  I  will  ihank  you,  Mrs.  Browne, 
not  to  let  her  have  any  fruit.  .  .  ." — Mr*. 
SKerwoodr$  Storiet,  16^  ed.  1863. 

PIOOTA,  8.  An  additional  allow- 
ance or  percentage,  added  as  a  handi- 
cap to  t^ie  Wiij^'lit  of  goods,  whirli 
varied  with  i  vt-ry  description, — and 
which  the  itditor  of  the  Stibm'dws 
8ii])p<^>se8  to  have  lead  to  the  varieties  i 
of  bahar  (<|  v.).  Thu.s  at  Onnuz  ' 
the  bahar  was  of  20  farazolas  (see 
FBAZALA),  to  whieb  was  added,  as 
jn'rofa,  for  clove.s  and  ni.ire  3  mannds 
(of  0riuu2),  or  a1>out  ^  additional  i 


for  cinnamon  additional ;  for  henzoin 
I  additional,  &<■.  Sft.^  the  I'rsos,  &c. 
of  A.  NunM  (1554)  passim.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  term,  nor  any  modern  nse. 

[1554.-"Piootaa."  (See  under  BRAZIL- 
WOOD,  DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH,  Tliis  is  tlie  term 
applied  in  S.  India  to  that  ancient 
machine  for  raising  water,  which  con- 
.si.sts  of  a  hmg  lever  or  yanl,  j)ivott.'d 
on  au  upright  post)  weighlea  ou  the 
short  arm  and  b«iring  a  line  and 
hucket  ou  tlie  long  arm.  It  i&  the 
illutikli  of  Upj)er  India,  the  shildtlf  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  old  Engli.sh  sicttf^ 
gwiipr',  or  f^my-poU.  The  machine  is 
we  believe  still  used  in  the  Terra 
Incognita  of  luarket-gardeiis  i^.E.  of 
Lonaon.  The  name  is  POrtiigtiese, 
picotfi,  a  marine  t^Tin  now  ajijtlicd  to 
the  handle  of  a  skip's  pumi)  and  ]>oHt 
in  which  it  worluh— a  'pumj)-brake.' 
The  picofa  at  sea  was  also  iiaed  a.s  a 
pillory,  whence  tlie  I'lnploynient  <if  tin* 
word  as  (pioted  from  Correu.  The 
word  is  given  in  the  Glossary  attached 
to  the  "Fifth  Report" (1812),  but  with 
no  indication  oi  its  source.  Fr^er 
(1673,  pub.  1686)  describes  the  thing 
without  giving  it  a  name.  In  the 
following  the  word  is  used  in  the 
murine  .seiuse  : 

1524.— <*  He  (V.  da  Oama)  orderod  notaoe 
to  l>o  gfTen  that  no  seaman  shr>u1d  wear  a 
cl(«jk,  except  on  Sunday  .  .  .  and  if  he  did, 
that  it  'ihould  bo  t.ikon  from  him  V>y  the 
constables  (//«<■  s^rra  Umiida  polot  mririnhtm), 
and  the  man  put  in  the  picota  in  disgrace, 
for  one  day.  He  found  great  fault  with 
men  of  military  service  wearing  clouka,  for 
in  that  guise  they  did  not  look  luce ■oldiert.'* 
— (,V>rr«t,  LendoM,  II,  ii.  822. 

1782. — "  Pour  cet  eflfet  (arroser  les  terror) 
on  emploie  une  ni.n  hino  aiii>cll<:^o  Picote. 
Ccst  une  bjuscule  dresseo  f«ur  le  l»ord  d  un 
puita  ou  d'un  re.servoir  d'eaux  pluvialoe, 
pour  en  tirer  I'eau,  et  la  conduire  ensuita 
oh  I'on  rmt.'*—9immentt,  Toya^c,  i.  188. 

c.  1790.—"  Partout  les  pakoti^s,  ou  puitA 
^  bascule,  ^toient  en  numvement  pour  f oumir 
I'ean  n^oeMatre  anx  plantes,  et  partont  on 

entendoit  les  jnnliniers  %ayer  leura  tATanx 
par  des  chansons." — Uac^nrr,  ii.  217. 

1807. — "In  one  place  I  mw  people  em- 

ployed  in  wotering  a  rice  lielfl  with  the 
Idtnm,  or  Pacota^  a.s  it  is  e^iUed  by  tho 
Knglish." — IliicJatiuin,  J'lurnfi/  ihruHrjh  M'/- 
I  sore^  &c.,  i.  15.  [Uere  I'atatit,  is  Ciui.  ydta 
Tel  Mm»«,  Blal.  iUam.] 
[1S71.-- 

"  Aye,  e'en  picotta-work  would  gain 
By  using  such  hambooB." 
Gottr,  Folk  SoMift       liuiia,  184.] 
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FI£,  s.  Uiud.  jNfi,  the  smallest 
'Capper  coin  of  the  Anglo-Indian  cur- 
rency, being  t*i  m  anna,  of  a 
rupee,  =:about  ^  a  farthing.  This  is 
now  the  authorised  meaning  of  pie. 
But  jHVl  was  originally,  it  would  seem, 
the  fourth  jwiit  of  an  anna,  and  in 
fact  identical  with  pice  («i.v.).  It  ia 
the  H. — Main-.  '  a  qiUffter/  from 
Skt.  j>atf,  pddlhl  in  lliat  sense. 

L1S66.— " .  .  .  bifl  father  bM  a  one  pie 
ehare  in  a  snmn  rilUmre  which  may  yield 
him  iierhn[>s  24  nipecs  jx'r  Aonnn*  — Cva* 

fwiiiiit  of  o II  Ort/'  rh/,  201.  J 

PIECE  GOODS.  This,  wlii.h  is 
now  the  technical  term  for  Manciiester 
cottona  imported  into  India^  was  origin- 
ally applied  in  tradt'  t<i  the  Indian 
cottons  exported  to  England,  a  trade 
which  appears  to  have  been  d^ber> 
«tely  killed  hy  the  heavy  duties  which 
Tjan<\ishire  procured  t(»  \ye  imposed  in 
itd  own  interest,  aa  in  it.s  own  interest 
it  has  recently  procured  the  aliolition 
of  till'  small  import  duty  on  English 
piece-goods  iu  ludia.*  [lu  1898  a  duty 
•at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  cotton 
goods  was  reimposed.] 

*  It  it  an  mgy  umimption  that  this  export 
tiade  fhND  India  wmii  Iciiled  by  the  devek^meni 
of  machinery  in  England.  We  can  hmdty  doobt 
that  thle  came  wonid  have  1(illf>d  it  in  ttma  But 
it  waa  not  left  to  any  such  Ungpriux  and  natoial 
death.  Mncb  time  would  be  required  to  tnce  the 
whola«rtliIa  entoode  of ''ancient  hietary."  But 
it  fi  eertaln  that  thia  ladlaa  tnde  waa  not  Ulli^ 
Iqr  BBtmsl  canaea:  U  ww  ktikd  by  praftlMlory 
•daHaa  Theee  dnUea  were  ao  hi^Oi  in  irss  thaA 
they  were  deeland  to  operate  a«  a  i)rt>niiiim  on 
amngigliaK, and  th«r  were fwlaeRl  to  1»  percent 
md  vmortm.    In  the  year  the  value  of 

pleee«o(i<lK  rn>ni  India  inmorted  into  Bngiand 
itai  or  oae4hira  of  the  whole  value 

of  the  Imnorta  Anai  India,  whidi  waa  <S,SSS^. 
And  In  the  atxteen  yean  between  1798-4  and 
1800-10  (inclasive)  the  imports  of  Indian  piece* 
goods  amounted  in  value  to  i:-26,17I,I2&. 

In  1799  th«^  duties  were  raiH«d.  i  need  not  give 
dfltaiU,  but  will  come  down  to  1814,  Jimt  belore 
the  clotte  of  the  war,  when  they  wert>,  f  bflime,  at 
a  maximum.  The  dnilee  then,  ou  "  plain  white 

lad 

.   4  0  0  per  cent 
.10  0  ., 

.  W  0  0  „ 
.  12  10    0  .. 


Watehottfl«>  duty  . 
Warenhaiircmeiit . 

CuHtomH  duty 
War  t^tiliancement . 


Total 


C7  10 


^  f  JHT  rpiit. 

\  1  III  \ aim-. 

Tlii'i'' w;i,s  ail  Kxfiv  ilntv  iijioii  Ilritisli  riiarm- 
fart'imi  niid  pnrit<-'l  i^-  ^i-i-.  nf  3}'/.  j-r  siiu.iri' 
yanl,  a)>d  of  Ih  u-i-  th.<t  aimnnil  on  tur>  i;;ii  ( Imlsaii) 
calico  mid  mn.tlin  imnt'-ii  in  Oreat  Hiitaiii,  and 
the  wliold  of  ImiIIi  duty  .ind  i-vris.'  niion  uncU 
gi^ttiin  was  ri'fov <'ralili'  as  drawlxick  Mpoii  n'-i'V|i<ir- 
tittioii.  Htit  on  tlx'  I'vportation  of  Indian  \viut»' 
pMNjs  th'T*"  «as  no  dntudiA<'k  oVfinbU* ;  and 
stiiHs  priiiti'd  in  India  wi-n-  at  tliis  lime,  so  fiir  s-* 
we  c;»li  disriii.,  ftt  nilinHlfil  throHtih  Ihi  l'n>iUsh 
Cust4m-l"iu.tf  ill  all  until  \s-26,  when  they  were 
admitttHi  on  a  •luty  ofsid.  per eqaare yard. 

2  Y 


Lists  of  the  various  kinds  of  Indian 
piece-goods  will  he  found  in  Milbum 
(i.  44,  4r>,  46,  and  ii.  90,  221),  and  we 
a^sscmble  theiu  below.  It  is  not  iu 
our  ))ower  to  explain  their  peculi- 
arities,  except  in  very  few  oases,  found 
under  their  proper  heading.  [Iu  the 
pi'esent  edition  these  lists  have  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
tigtires  licfnri'  *',irli  indicate  that  they 
fall  into  the  fuUuwing  classes :  1.  Piece- 
goods  formerly  exported  from  Bomhaj 
and  Surat  ;  2.  Piece-goods  exjiorted 
from  Madras  and  the  Coast ;  3.  Piece- 
goods  :  the  kinds  iinfwrted  into  Great 
Britain  from  Bengal.  Son;  n  i  s  and 
quotiitioiLS  have  been  addi  il.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  classes  of 
goods  now  known  under  these  names 
may  or  may  not  exactly  n-jiresent 
those  made  al  the  time  when  the-ne  lists 
were  prettared.  The  names  printed 
in  capit.-ils  are  discussed  in  separate 
artit  les.] 

IW6,—"  I  have  aometinMi  stood  amaied 
at  tbe  vnat  qnanti^  of  Cotto»<71otlk  of  all 
sorts,  itoe  Mid  otnen,  tinged  and  white^ 

(See  in  the StaivUi,  49  Ofo.  III.  mifp.  t\9, «»,  70 ; 
M  Geo.  III.  cap.  36 ;  S  Geo.  IV.  cap.  8 ;  abo  jrae- 
ithcrfon's  Annals  cj Cummtntt  Iv.  4'IA). 

In  Sir  A.  Arbathnot'a  poblieatioo  of  5fr  T. 
Itwimft  Minvta  IMnuAr,  p.  cxxix.)  he  quotea  a 
letter  of  Monro's  to  a  friend  in  Hcotbind,  written 
about  1886,  wbidi  shown  him  snr|»risint{ly  belbro 
his  age  in  the  matter  of  Ftee  Tkade,  enmking  with 
rtferenoe  to  eartaln  meaaarea  of  Mr.  iBiulcIsson'a. 
The  naaaageendathua:  "  Imliaia  the  eonnOy  that 
)uM  men  wont  need  In  the  new  ananaemmls. 


All  hpr  itroductHOUKht  undoubtedly  lobe unnoited 
fm<ly  into  EuglHud,  upon  poyiiig  theeiSieanties. 
and  no  more,  wnich  BagUah  duties  (T aamaflwtoraoi 
pay  in  India.  When  t  see  what  ladooe  in  Bulia- 
ment  aninat  Indian  I  tldnk  that  I  aa»  reading 
about  UwBid  tIL  and  the  FloBlngs.'' 

Sir  A.  Arbothnot  adds  very  afKnoprlatelr  a  pas- 
mgfi  from  a  note  by  the  tat«  rrof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in 
his  continimtion  of  Jamoa  Miir<4  Hi*t<rry  of  India 
(1845,  vol  i.  pp.  63S-lAi<.))i  a  r>aH.<ciKi>  which  we  also 
gladly  insert  here : 

"  It  was  stated  in  evidence  (in  ISIS)  that  the 
cotton  and  silk  gooils  of  India,  up  to  this  iieriod, 
could  be  sold  for  a  profit  iu  the  Britixb  market  at 
a  price  from  50  to  tiO  per  cent,  lower  than  thoita 
fabricabed  in  England.  It  rons(M|uently  became 
neoi-sriary  to  prot<K?t  the  latter  by  dntlt^  of  70  or 
liO  jKT  (flit,  oil  their  valu*»,  or  by  |»OHitiv<<  prohibi- 
tion, liail  this  not  b«-«;n  the  cane,  tiad  not  siirh 
jimbitiit'iry  <lntit'.M  and  d'-crt-es  e\i'<t''<i.  tli*"  niilla 
<if  I':i;sl--y  and  of  MaiirhHst<>r  wnnlii  liavt;  been 
>toi)|M'<l  in  tli'  ir  outHct,  and  could  lurdly  have 
Iwi'ii  a^rain  sft  in  motion,  even  by  tli''  [Kiwers 
of  st<*arn.  ThfV  w»'rt>  cn-at**"!  by  the  :>arntlce  of 
th'"  Indian  niaiuifactiires.  Had  India  ("'fii  indtv 
)H'iid'Mit,  hIk-  wouM  havt!  i>-t;iliat«<d  ;  would  have 
iiiiii<>s<'<l  ]in'V»*iitiv(« diitii'N  ni><)n  Hritisli  .;iKxiM, and 
wiiuM  thus  havt?  pri"*'Tv«<'l  li«  r<>wn  pi'-luctivM  in- 
ditstry  from  annihilation.  This  aci  nf  self-d<-fence 
vias  not  j«Tinitt<'«l  In-r  ;  slu'  was  at  thi-  nnrcy  of 
tin'  fltranger.  Hnti^li  ;.;'">ds  »rr>'  fon-.Nl  upon  hi't 
withotil  paying  any  liiuy  ;  and  tin-  fori-ign  maun- 
fartun-r  i>ni|iliiy<s1  tin-  arm  of  |M")litical  injustice  to 
keep  down  and  ultimately  strangle  a  competitor 
witn  whom  he  ooold  not  oooteod  on  equal  ^ '  " 
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which  the  Boflandtn  tioM  dnw  from 

(hcncf  ;itiil  transport  into  mnny  places, 
t  'jit'ciiiliy  into  Jajjan  and  Europt ;  not  to 
incntioii  what  the  English,  I'urtiiujal  and 
Indian  merchants  carnr  away  from  tboso 
^M."^B«mwr,  E.T.  141 ;  [ed.  Cmatahh, 

1785.— (Rt«n.  of  Court  of  Directon  of  the 
E,I.C.,  8th  October)  "...  that  the  C«p- 
tain«  and  Officera  of  all  .ships  that  Nball  «ail 
from  any  j^>art  of  India,  after  receiving 
notice  hereof,  shall  \<o  alliAvcii  to  bring 
8000  pieces  of  piece-gOOds  and  no  more  .  .  . 
that  fiOOO  iiioces  ana  no  more,  may  consist 
of  white  MualiiM  aod  Callicoes,  atitched  or 
plain,  or  either  of  them,  of  which  5000 
pieces  only  2000  may  consist  of  any  «}f  the 
toI!owin(i;  sort^i,  viz.,  AUilHiHifs,  Aln^hs  {}), 

C().<MI'.<,       JJvrnU,       Juinililnii  MhIuH'Is,  j 

Nauuooktt  Heebelolhtt  ToMjrebt^  and  7Vr- 
rvndaimtj  and  that  8000  pieeee  and  no  more, 

may  con/tist  of  coloured  piece-goods.  .  .  ." 
kc,  kc. — In  StUm-Karr,  i.  83. 

FAtoftwan,  P.  AA-t-mrSit,  'flowinif water'; 

a  very  fine  l^in  I  ■  f  Dacca  muslin.  'Woven 
jiir'  in  the  iiaiue  u[>plied  in  the  Anthian 
yiijlilji  to  ihc  Patna  gau2e.<<,  a  tenii  origin- 
ally tuaed  for  the  produce  of  the  Uoan  looms 
(fivrCoa,  z.  247.)  **The  Hindoos  amuse  tu 
with  two  stories,  aa  instances  of  the  fineness 
of  this  muslin.  One,  that  tlie  Knij  erur  | 
Anrunc^e^i'  >va>  aiiLrry  "ith  im  daufrhter 
for  fxpohing  her  skin  through  her  clotho-s  ; 
whereupon  the  young  princes  remonstrated  \ 
in  her  justificuti<in  that  ^he  had  »even 
jamahi  (see  JAHHA)  or  ftiit-*  on ;  and 
anotlier,  in  tin-  NaVKjh  Allavenly  Khawn's 
time  a  weaver  was  chastised  aod  turned  out 
of  th«  oi^  for  his  neglect,  in  not  prerenttng 
fail  ooir  fron  aating  up  a  pieoe  of  abrooan, 
which  he  bad  aprwd  and  carelessly  left  on 
the  gms.'<."_iM<,  CituideraiianM  on  Affmbn 

t'j'  I  ml  (It,  206. 
3.  ADATIS. 

2.  ^MiKiFA? 

8.  AlUballlM.  —  "  Afabaftfe  (mgnifying 
according  to  the  weaver**  interpretation  <if 
the  word  '  very  tine ')  is  a  mu.-^iin  of  tine 
texture." — (J.  'Ttii^lur,  AcKiUiit  of  Ou  <  \.(tn„ 
Manvj'actur*!  at  Jjaci-a,  45).  According  to 
this  the  word  in  perhn{ks  from  Ar.  AVA, 
*Bttperior.'  H.  //-f',;.  '.'.«.d.' 

3.  Allibanees     iVrhaps  from  d'ld,  'su- 
perior,' Im'Ii.i'I,   •  -AO!  f.' 

1.  Annabatchies. 

8.  Anahs.    i'erhaps  from  the  place  of 

that  name  in  Shahalifid,  where,  according  to 
Buchanan  Hamilton  {Etutcrn  India,  i.  548) 
there  wa.s  a  largo  cloth  indostry. 
3.  Aubrahs. 

2.  AuzmeketchlM. 
8.  BAFTAS. 

8.  BANDANNAS. 

1.  BeJnUpauts.  —  H.  be-jofdl,  *  without 

join.' ' a  ]>iece.' 
1.  BETEELAS. 
8.  Blue  cloth. 
1.  Bombay  BtufTs. 

1.  Brawl.— The  X.E.n.  (h  ^rilies  Brawl 
as  a  'blue  nnti  white  striped  cloth  manu- 
factured in  India.'  In  a  letter  of  1616 
{FoUert  iT.  306)  we  bare  *'Lolwae  ebampeU 


and  Bnxra].**  The  aditor  suggests  H.  6mi/, 

'ojien  in  texture,  fina.*  But  K-Mjuefort  (s.v.y 
gives:  Burf,  Bvtf^  f(rosse  ^totlo  en  laino 
de  couleur  rousse  on  gns4tre,  dont  s'habillent 
ordinairmnent  lea  nunoneun ;  cette  ^toff e  eat 
faite  de  hrobis  noiro  et  brone,  sans 
antrc  teinture."  .\nd  sec  -V.  K.  I),  s.  v  lUirrelm 
3.  Byrampauts.    (See  BEIBAMEE.) 

2.  Callawapores. 

3.  CaUipattieB.— U.  ifd/i,  'bkck,' /xitti,. 
'  strip.' 

CAMBAYS. 
;5.  Cambrics. 
3.  Carpets. 
3.  Carrid&riet. 

2.  Cattaketehiaa. 

1.  Chalias.  (See  under  SHALEE.) 

3.  Charconnaes.  —  H.  ciidr-kJulnn,  'che- 
quered.' '■  The  cfuirlauii,  or  chequcretJ 
muslin,  is.  a.s  regards  manufacture,  very 
similar  to  the  l)<ntrra  (see  DOREAS  belowf. 
They  differ  in  the  breadth  of  the  Htnpes, 
their  closeness  to  each  other,  and  the  six« 
of  the  squares."  (/'-irA^.t  WtitMni,  Textih 
Man.  78).  ITie  sxiine  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  silk  cloth.  "  The  word  chdrkkAt»a 
simuly  m«MW  'a  check,'  bat  tba  tenn  ia 
applied  to  certain  tilk  or  mixed  fabric* 
cont.iir.iii^^  -mall  checks,  usually  about  8  or 
10  checks  in  a  line  to  an  inch."  (Yutt^f  Alu 
M»i>.  OH  S,IL\  98.  Also  see  Jvwn,  Imd, 
Art.  iii.  6.) 

lf>.S.'^.  -"20  yards  of  charkonnaa."— In 
}'»/.;  H,<h,.  s'  l}iary,  Hak.  8oc  i  94. 

2.  CbAvonii. 

1.  CheUoaa.  (See  BHAT.KR.) 

3.  Chinwdmns.  —  Probably  ckyth  from 

Chinsura. 
1.  CHINTZ,  of  aorti. 
3.  GhittabnUiM. 

8.  Chowtan.— This  is  abaoat  oartaialy 

not  identical  with  Chudder.  In  a  Hit  Of 
cotton  cloths  in  the  (i.  94)  we  hare 

ekatMr,  which  may  mean  'made  with  four  / 
threads  or  wires.'    VhavMhi,  'four-fold,' 
is  a  kind  of  cloth  used  in  the  Punjab  for 

counteqianes  (Fntnrif,  ifdii.  C<>tttm,  7). 
This  cloth  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tho 
early  letters. 

1610.— "Chatxtarea  are  white  and  well 
requested. '■ — An(/«r.<,  Lrttrrs,  i.  75. 

1614.— "Tho  Chautara  of  Agra  atid  Sue 
baftas  n;rU  doth  not  bare  wiid,"—Fotltr, 
I^tfTK,  u.  45. 

]61.^-''  Four  pieoea  fine  whita  Covtar." 

—Ihui.  iv.  :',]. 

3.  Chuclaes.     Tlii^  may  be  H.  ehaklA^ 

rl,,ilr',,  which  I'latts  dotines  aa  *a  Uud  of 
cloth  made  of  silk  and  cotton.' 

3.  Chundarbanniea.— This  is  porbapa  H. 
cliaH<ir<i.  '  tlic  moon,' fcdwtiT  'woof.* 

3.  Cbundraoonaaa.— Forbes  Watson  has : 

< 'hi' i.d-ri'niOy  SCCOnd  quality  muslin  for 
hantlkercbiefs " :  "  Plain  white  bleached 
muslin  called  Ch ti ud^rlvra."  The  word  ia 
probably  chandrakhdna,  '  moon  checks.' 

8.  Clouts,  common  coarse  cloth,  for 
which  '<co  .V.  E.  /'. 

3.  Coopees.— This  is  |>crha()S  H.  tn>ipht, 
kvpifi,  'the  .small  lungooty  worn  by  Fakirs.' 

8.  Qoraha.— U.  ifcond,  'plain,  unUaaohad^ 
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uiulycd.'  What  is  now  kuowu  as  Kura  silk 
i»  woven  iu  pieces  for  mtiik-elotiM  (aee 
y^u^/A^i,  op,  eii.  76). 

&  Ootimi. — ^This  ]>orhiips  ro[)roMRts  Ar. 
tkUffa  *apecia\.'  In  tho  Aln  wo  havo 
£UlpaA  in  the  list  of  cuttun  clothe  (i.  !M). 
Mr.  Taylor  descrilwa  it  a»  a  nm-.lin  of  a 
okM  fiiM  tMture,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
flne  mualfai  whieh»  aoeorrlinff  to  the  Am 
(iL  124),  was  I'DKluced  at  Sonitrpaon.  The 
finest  kind  ho  saJ'.^  is  jiiii'jlf  -  khiixu." 
(Taylor,  op.  cit.  45.) 

8.  duhtAM.— These  perhaps  take  their 
OMiie  hum  Karittia,  a  plaee  or  eonsideraUe 
tndein  tho  N  i>!iva  District. 

8.  Cnttanneea.   (Sue  COTTON.) 

1.  Dhootics.  (SeeDBOTY.) 
8.  Diapers. 

8.  Dinitles. 

8.  Dorwa.— H.  dorij/d,  'stri|>od  cloth,' 
dor,  *thre»id.'  In  the  list  in  the  Jim  (i.  9fi), 
hormah  :i|i]»Lars  am<*n^  cotton  «tufTs.  It 
ha  now  alw  nmdo  in  Milk:  **The  ninplost 
mttem  u  the  striite  ;  when  the  atripee  are 
lon^tudinal  thu  fut)ric  is  a  doriya.  .  .  .  The 
donya  wa«  origiruiUy  n  cotton  fabric,  hut 
it  is  now  mnnufucturo<l  in  silk,  .silk-and- 
cotton,  Uuar,  and  other  oombinatiotui." 
{YtmifAti,  ep,  cU,  67,  94.) 

1683.  -  "8  piMaa  DootMW."  —  ITd^ 
Jjiarif,  Hak.  8oc.  i.  94. 
3.  D0800TIE8. 
3.  DUNOABEES. 
3.  DysQcksoys. 

3.  Euitchea.  — riatt.s  >rives  II.  Hnrhil,  'a 
kind  of  cloth  woven  of  silk  and  thread  i>o  an 
to  present  tho  appearance  of  oardaroomN 
{itAth't).'  But  it  is  almost  certainly  identical 
with  alleja.  It  wan  probably  introduced  to 
Ay:r.i,  where  now  alono  it  is  niado,  by  the 
Moghuls.  It  ditfers  fn>m  doni/a  (see 
D0REA8  aVKjve)  in  baring  a  substantial 
texture,  whereas  the  doriya  is  generally 
film  !Ky .    ( )  ■  lis  li  t  A 1 1 ,  op,  cit.  95. ) 

Enunerti'es.— Tb»isH.aainill,<flmi<i, 

*  .swwt  ;lh  nwtar.' 
■1.  GINGHAMS. 

2.  Qudeloor  (dimities).— There  ia  a  place 
of  the  name  in  the  Meilgherry  District,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  eloth  manu- 
facture. 

1.  GUINEA  STTTTFS. 

3.  Chixraha.  —  This  is  ptobablv  the  H. 
gMUi:  "unbleached  fabrics  which  under 
names  varyiii_'  in  ilifTcrent  IiK^alitic,  con- 
stitute a  laiv'e  j.rnfMirtion  ot  thu  clothinjj 
of  the  poor.  They  are  used  also  fur  juu  king 
goods,  and  as  a  covering  for  the  dead,  for 
which  la-st  purpoiw  a  large  quantity  is  em- 
ployed both  by  Hindoos  ami  Mahimicdan-i. 
These  fabricjt  in  Bengal  \Kis»  under  the 
name  of  garrha  and  gnite."  {Fwixf 
WaUoti,  Of.  cit.  83.) 

3.  Habassies.  -Probably  P.  *aU4H,  used 
of  cloths  dyed  in  a  sort  of  magenta  colour. 
The  recijm  ia  given  by  J/adi,  Mim.  on  Ih/ring 
inth.  y.W.l'. 

3.  Herba  Taffeties.  —  The-ie  are  cloths 
made  of  Orass-cloth. 

3.  HnmluiBU.  from  Ar.  hammdm,  'a 
^ulddi  bftth '  "  (apparently  so  named  from 
ite  having  been  onginally  need  at  the  hath)» 


is  a  cloth  of  a  thick  stout  texture,  and 
genenilly  worn  as  a  wrai>j>er  in  the  oold 
ieaaon."  {Taylw,  «m.  cU.  ^) 

2.  Ttareee  —P.  if^r,  'drawers,  trousers.' 

Watson  (</^>.  cit.  f)7,  note)  says  that  in  some 
plucos  it  IS  i>eculiar  to  men,  tho  women's 
drawers  being  Tunnar.  Herklottt  (i^noon-t- 
JsUm,  App.  xiv.)  gives  euar  as  equivalent 
to  dndwanr,  like  the  pyjamma,  but  not 

so  wide 

,1.  Jamdannies.  I'. -II.  /.* «»,  which 
is  sjiid  to  l>o  properly  jdvuthdHul,  'a  box  for 
holding  a  suit.'  l^he  idmdkliii  is  a  loom- 
figured  muslin,  which  Tknylor  (op.  eii.  48) 
cuIIh  "tho  moflt  expetwive  produetiottB  of 
the  Dacca  l<K«n)s." 

3.  Jamwars.  M.  jdmnwilr,  'sufficient  for 
a  dress.'  It  in  not  eosy  to  suty  what  stulT  va 
intended  by  this  name.  In  the  A'm  lii.  240) 
we  havo>uffia^  icdr,  mentioned  among  Gozenit 
stuffs  worked  in  gold  thread,  and  again 
(i.  95)  J'liiKihTdr  I'iU'unHifm  nnionjj  woollen 
stuffs.  Forbes  Watson  gives  among  Kash- 
mir shawls  :  Janu'tiurs,  or  striped  thawl 
pieces  "  ;  in  the  Puqjab  they  are  of  a 
striped  {inttem  made  both  in  nashm  and 
wiM.l  {.li,h ,fSti:hf\  Mvti.  iin  IIV//,  y),  and  Mr. 
Kipling  .sjiys,  "the  stripes  are  broad,  of 
alternate  colours,  red  and  blue,  kc." 
(MuUtatyitArt  MajM^aetmrtt  qf  IndiOt  374.) 

8.  IRiiOTa  <Joth. 
8.  Kissoraoys. 
8.  Laccowries. 
1.  Lemmannees. 
3.  LONO  CLOTHS. 

8.  UM)miHSB8,HB8BA.  (SeeO&ASB- 

CLOTH  ) 

1.  LOONGHEE.  MAGHEUB.  Ar. 
mtuj/'  i''.  .n.nii.r.'!..  'the  west' 

3.  Mamoodeatis. 

8.  Kammoodies.  I'latt.s  gives  MatimSHt, 
'pniised,  fine  muHlin.'  Tho  Aln  (i.  IM) 
classes  the  Ma/imt'uii  an>oiig  cotton  clothi<, 
and  at  a  low  jjrict".  A  cloth  untier  this  name 
is  made  at  Shahultad  in  tho  Hardoi  District. 
(Otidk  OoMdUer,  ii.  '25.) 

2.  MoaMMn  dotluk  (See  KUmiS- 
POBE.) 

2.  Moorees.^"  3/oor£e»  are  blue  cloths, 
princii^wiiiy  manufactured  in  tho  districts  of 
Nellorc  and  at  Caoator  in  the  Chingle]iut 
coUeotorate  of  Madras.  * . .  Tli^  are  largely 
exported  to  the  Straits  of  Mabwoa."  (Baf- 
four,  cy/.  ii.  982.) 

Iffl4-f>.— "Mow— superfine,  1000 pieces." 
—I'ringU,  Diary  Ft,  St.  a«o.  iv.  41. 

3.  Muggadootiea.  (See  MOOHOA.) 

3.  HULMUL8. 

3.  Mnshrues.—  l*. '""</"-i7', 'lawful.'  It  is 
usually  applied  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  satin 
with  a  cotton  back.     '*Pttre  sDk  is  not 

allowed  to  men,  but  women  may  wear  tho 
nio.st  sumptiinua  silk  fabrics  "  (Yiisnf  All, 
op.  ril.\K).  .*"/.).  '■  Ail  Mu.*/ir<n>$  wash  well, 
espcciiilly  tho  tioer  kituls,  used  for  bodices, 
petticoats,  and  trousers  of  both  sexes.*' 
{Forbfji  ll'aUon,  >■>>.  .  ;»7.) 

1832.—" .  .  .  SSussberoo  (strijied  washing 
silks  nuiimfactured  at  Benares)  .  .  ."—Mn. 
Mfrr  JIiisMn)  AH,  ObtervatioiUf  i.  106. 

1.  MUSTERS. 

8.  HallwUM. 
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3.  NainBOOks. — H.  naintuJck,  '  ploiusure 
<if  the  fve."  A  sort  of  tine  whitv  calico. 
Furbe<4  WutHon  (op.  cit.  76)  aays  it  is  uaed 
for  neckerchiefs,  and  Taylor  '(o|k  eit.  46) 
defines  it  aa  "a  thick  mtulin,  apparently 
identical  with  the  tnntook  ((ariMthy  Btodi' 
pmiin,  i.  94)  of  the  Ayffit."  A  cloth  is 
made  of  the  same  name  in  silk,  imitated 
from  the  cotton  fiUwie.  (Fwiif  Alif  op.  cit. 

1.  Neganepaats. 

1.  Nicannees.  Quoting  from  a  pa|>er  of 
Ormo  {Fnvjm- nt-r.  287)  has  "6000 
Niccanneem,  13  yards  im^." 

3.  NillMt. — Some  kind  of  blue  cloth, 
if.  alM,  'blue/ 

1.  Nunsareet. — There  is  a  place  called 
Nansari  in  the  Bhandara  District  (C^ntittl 
J*rorinrf.*  (JtizflUi'r,  ;jt6). 

2.  Ozingal  (doUu).  Probably  take  their 
name  from  the  onoe  fMBOiu  city  of  Warangal 
in  Tlvdenibad. 

3.  PALAMPORES. 

3.  Feniascoes.  —  In  n  paper  quoted  by 
Birdwood  (Report  on  Old  ttrconU,  40)  we 
have  PlaMOoa,  which  he  Htys  are  ituffs 

made  of  pim-  i].i>lo  fibre. 

'2,  3.  Percaulas  — H.  parkOld,  'a  <»i>ark,  a 
Jiiecc  of  i^l.i--.  I'hfsi-  were  probably  shiik' 
kind  of  ap;»ii^'k'ii  ri>)>c,  sot  with  piece?*  i>f 
glaeR,  aa  mune  of  the  tn<M|ern  Phoolkaris 
are.  In  the  Mndrat  Diarin  of  lf)S4-5  we 
have  PercoUaes,"  and  "percoUes,  fine" 
(Pr:.,',!.'.  i.       iii.  119,  iv.  41.) 

3.  Photaes.  -  In  a  letter  of  l«il5  wo  have 
**  Lungen  (hoc  LOONOHEE)  and  Footaes  of 
all  aorta."  iFo*Urf  Letter*,  iv.  301),  where  the 
editor  suggeats  H.  ji>hi'i(<h  '  variegate<l.' 
But  in  the  -fin  we  nnd  "  F-mf'ih.i  iluin- 
bands}"  (i.  93),  which  is  the  i'.  /•'tu,  and 
this  is  firom  tha  connaetion  the  word  probably 
meant. 

3.  FnleeathandlcerBhiefs.  (See  MADRAS 

handken  lu,  f.  and  BANDANNA.) 

2.  Punjum. — The  MmlnKt  (Jlu.<t».  given 
Tel,y;"«jaiiiK,Tam.^»#/'/"/»,  i>l.  'a  collection.' 
"  In  Tel.  a  collection  of  tiO  threads  and  in 
Tam.  of  120  threads  skeined,  ready  for  the 
fumiation  of  the  warii  for  weanng.  A  cloth 
i.s  denominated  10,  12,  14.  up  U>  40  ixmnjam, 
according  to  the  number  of  tinien  tJO,  or  else 
120,  is  contained  in  the  total  number  of 
threads  in  tihe  warp.  Pttonjnm  thus  also 
came  to  mean  a  cloth  of  the  length  of  one 

nxinitnn  a.-*  u.iually  skeined;  this  usual 
eiiL'th  i.<*  3<>  cubit-i.  or  IS  yards,  and  the 
width  from  38  to  44  inchc.<<,  14  Ibe.  being 
tba  oommon  weight;  pieces  of  half  tengtii 
were  former! v  exported  as  Salempoory." 
Writing  in  1M4,  Heyno  {TroftA,  347)  Rays: 
••  Hero  (in  Salem)  two  punjum*  are  desig- 
nato<i  by  'first  call,'  so  fh  it  twelve  puujums 
of  cloth  i.s  cjilled  'six  c.ill.'  m.!  so  on." 

3.  Puteahs.  (See  PUTTEE.)  In  a  letter 
of  1610  we  have:  "Patta,  katuynon,  with 
red  stri|K}s  over  thwart  through.  {IkMver$, 
J^trr*,  i.  72.) 

2.  PattOn  KetdliM.  —  Cloths  which 
oasibly  took  their  name  from  the  city  of 
Anhilwani  Patan  in  Cutdl. 

1727. — "That  country  (Tegiiapat.im)  nro- 
dnoes  Pepper,  and  coarse  (Jloth  called 
mlUlbaM."-A.  Mamilkm,  i.  835. 


3.  Raings.— "  Hang  is  a  muslin  which 
reseniMc-  jluitui  in  it<5  tn«n>>|«arent  irauze  or 
net'hke  texture.  It  is  made  by  paasiog  a 
single  thread  of  the  warf»  through  each 
division  of  the  roe<l  {Tui^for,  op.  cit.  44.) 
"1  Piece  of  Eaiglins."  — //'^'/'•j',  DUtry^ 
Hak.  Soc-.  i.  91. 

1.  SaloopauU.   (S«o  8HALEE.) 
3.  Sannoes. 

2.  SftiMEgatM.  —  Soma  kind  of  cloth 
called  '  that  of  the  1000  knots,*  H.  mhuMm 

;/r,inff,i.    "  SaffrfrutUm"  {Bitdttvod,  H^. 

on  Old  Rfrords,  <i;i). 

2.  SastnunmdeM.— These  cloths  seem  to 
take  their  name  from  a  place  called  tSilifra* 
tmndoy  *  Pool  of  the  Iaw.'  This  is  probably 

the  i»lace  named  in  the  Jin  (ed.  Jamtt, 
ii.  1*24):  '•  In  the  town.ship  of  K>>t'lra  Snndar 
IS  a  large  reservoir  which  gives  a  peculiar 
whiteness  to  the  cloths  washed  in  it." 
Gladwin  reads  the  name  CkUanukoomda,  or 
( ''iitarrh. MO ndrr  (iwc  7"  '  '  '      op.  cit.  91). 

3.  Seerbands,  Seerbetties.— Those  are 
names  for  turUins,  H.  siriximf,  sirluiffi. 
Taylor  {op.  cit.  47)  names  them  as  Dacca 
muslins  imder  the  names  of  turbmnd  and 
xnrbut" . 

3.  Seershauds.  —  This  is  perhapn  P.  *»>- 
-.Lid,  ■  headndelighting,' some  kind  uf  turban 

or  veil. 

j    3.  Soermaekara.  —  Parfaaps,  sir,  'head,' 

tuJefi,  '  plfiisiire.* 
t    3.  Shalbaft.  —  P.    tkOlb^t,     '  shawl- 
;  wejivitur      >■  SHAWL.) 

3.  Sicktersoys. 

3.  SOOSIES. 

3.  Subnoms,  Sablomi.— "  ^aiaoM  is  a 

thin  |H}llucid  muslin  to  which  the  Persian 

Hguntive  name  of  '  evening  dew '  {shaft- 
n<iin)  IS  given,  the  fabric  lieing,  when  spread 
over  the  bleaching-tield,  scarcely  dintiniruish- 
able  from  the  dew  on  the  grass."  (Jajr/M*, 
op.  cU.  45.) 

3.  Succatoons.   (SeeSnCLAT  ) 

3.  Taffaties  of  sorts.  "A  name  aj^plied 
to  plain  WOTen  silks,  in  more  recent  times 
signifying  a  light  thin  silk  stuff  with  a 
oonsiaemole  lustre  or  gloss  "  (/Mi/xt»*  l>tff. 
S.V.).  The  word  comes  from  P.  M 't  i 
twi.st,  spin.'  The  A'tn  (i.  i*4)  hiis  (lirUJi  m 
the  list  ..f  -i!k<. 

3.  Tainsooks.— H.  toMKM,  '  taking  ease.* 
(See  aboYO  uiMier  NAIII800n. ) 

3.  Tanjeebs.  P.  tanzob,  •  body  adorning.' — 
"A  tolerably  fine  muslin"  {Taylor,  op.  cit. 
46;  Forlt^s  iVtdMm,  o/k  <,(.  7t>l.  '"The  silk 
Uimtdt  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  that  in  cotton  is  very  commonly  u^ed 
for  the  chicken  work  in  Lucknow."  (Yiu^^f 
Ali,  op.  cd.  96.) 

1.  Tapseils.  (See  under  ALLEJA.)  In 
the  A  in  (i.  we  have :  **  Tuffilak  (a  staff 
from  Meooa).* 

1670.  "So  tl)  it  in  your  htiuse  arc  only 
left  !«<jme  Tapseiles  and  cotton  yarn.  "—In 
y»le,  llfd'ii'*'  Iharkj,  Hak.  S<k-.  ii.  ccxxvi. 
Hirdwood  in  Report  on  Old  liecord*^  38,  has 
TopMdla. 

2.  Tamatannes. —  "  There  are  Tariou'* 
t  kinds  (if  muslins  brought  from  the  Ea>tt 

Indies,  (hietlv  from   Bengal,  iKstelles  (see 
I  BETTEELA)'  tamaUuu  ,  .  ."  IChambenT 
CycL  of  ITSd,  qootMl  in  8rd  sar.  if.  it 
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iT.186).  It  is  suggested  (iMrf.  3rd  ter.iv.iaG) 

that  this  is  the  origin  of  English  tur/rtau,  Fr. 
taridane,  which  is  <letitie(i  in  tl>o  hruf^ra' 
Ihct,  a.*i  "a  tine  upcii  imi>lin,  first  iiiijmrtud 
from  India  and  afterwards  imitatod  here." 

3.  TartoCMt. 

3.  TepoyB. 

8.  Terinduns. — "  Tnimndam  (said  by  the 
wearers  to  mean  'a  kind  of  cloth  for  the 
body,'  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  tunk  {tarh,  (arah)  'a  kind." 
and  the  Persian  OM  wiaam  {(OMddm)  '  the 
body,'  ia  a  muslin  wliich  was  formerly  im- 
ported, under  the  name  of  trrfHidam^  into 
this  country."   (Jay/or,  op.  cU.  4ti.) 

2.  ▼antopoUimt. 

PIGDAUN,  8.  A  apittoou  ;  Hind. 
pikddn,  Flk  is  properly  the  expector- 
ated joioe  of  chewed  beteL 

[c.  1665w— **.  .  .  aefrants  ...  to  carry 
the  Ficqiiedentors^ttoon.  .  .  ."—Jifmirr, 
«d.  0»lula&/^  214.  In288PiiiBeduia.] 

167tK  "  Tlio  Rntinis  are  npread  with 
Curjicts  a.^  ill  Jidlfd.  and  they  have  PigdaUB, 
or  Sjiittiiig  jH>ts  of  the  Esirth  of  this  Pbce, 
which  ia  valued  next  to  that  of  China,  to 
▼oid  thetr  Spittle  in."— /Vjyier,  228. 

nR*^1.  —  He<li?c--<  >|Kaks  of  jiurchaaing  a 
*'  Spitting  Cup."— i/ittry,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  149.] 

FIOBON  ENOUBH.    The  vUe 

jargon  which  forms  the  means  of 
communication  at  the  Chinese  ]H)rts 
between  Englishmen  who  do  not  speak 
CJhinese,  ana  those  Chinese  with  wiiom 
Uiey  are  in  the  habit  of  communiiut- 
in^.  The  wotd  *^hiuifUti"  appears  in 
this  kind  of  talk  to  he  corrupted  into 
^'"pifffon"  and  hence  tlie  name  of  tlie 
jargon  ia  supposed  to  he  taken.  [For 
examples  see  Chamberlain^  Things 
Japanese,  3rd  ed.  pp.  321  s"/'/. ; 
T%ingi  Chituse,  3rd  ed.  430  sequ.  (See 
BDILBBBKOIIBB.)] 

1880.—".  .  .  the  English  traders  of  the 
early  days  .  .  .  instead  of  inducing  the 
Chinese  to  make  use  of  oorreot  words  rather 
than  tlu'  rni^-ihaiien  syllahles  they  had 
adopted,  encouraged  them  hy  api>rc>l>ati<)n 
and  axample,  to  ostAbiish  Pijgeo&  English 
—a  proteaque  gibbarish  which  would  l>o 
laughable  if  it  were  not  almost  melaneholv." 
—Capt.  ir.  Oai,  RirrrofauhUn  Sand,  i.  If.t). 

1883.— "The  'Pidjnn  Engliah'  is  ro- 
Tolting,  and  the  most  dignified  peraons 

demean  themselves  by  Hneukinp  it.  .  .  . 
How  the  whole  Knirli.-*h  s|>eakin^r  coMiiu  unity, 
without  (list  iiu ! i< 'u  of  rank,  ha.s  come  t<j 
communicate  with  the  Chinese  in  this  baby 
talk  ia  extraordinaiy.*'— JTut  Bird^  Goiden 

PIGhSTICKINa  This  is  Anglo- 
Indian  hog-hnntii^  or  what  would 
he  called  among  a  people  delighting 


tuore  in  lofty  expression,  *the  chase  of 
the  Wild  Boar.  When,  very  many 
years  since,  one  of  the  present  writers, 
destined  for  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
first  made  acquaintance  with  an  Indian, 
nie.ss-table,  it  was  that  of  a  Hnmhay 
regiment  at  Aden  —  in  fact  of  that 
gallant  corps  which  is  now  known  aa 
tlu!  103rd  Foot,  or  Royal  Bomhay 
Fusiliers.  Hospitable  as  they  were, 
the  opportunity  of  enlightening  an 
aspirant  Bengalee  on  the  short-com- 
ings of  his  Pre.sidency  could  not  lie 
foregone.  The  chief  counts  of  indict- 
ment were  three  :  1st.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Bengal  Horse  ArtiHery  fjy.'^tem  ; 
2ud.  That  the  Bengalees  were  guilty 
of  the  base  dfeminacy  of  drinking  beer 
out  of  champagne  glasses  ;  3rd.  Tliat 
in  pig-sticking  they  thrar  the  f?pear  at 
the  botir.  The  two  bust  cliarges  were 
evidently  ancient  traditionii,  maintain- 
ing their  ground  as  fm  t<  down  to  1840 
therefore  ;  and  showed  bow  little  com- 
munication practically  existed  between 
the  Presidencies  as  late  as  that  ye^ir. 
Both  the  allegations  had  long  ceased 
to  be  true,  but  prolmbly  the  second 
had  been  true  in  tlie  18th  centuiT,  as 
ilie  third  certainly  had  been.  This 
may  be  s^^en  from  the  (quotation  from 
R  Lindsay,  and  by  the  text  and  illus- 
trations  of  Williamson's  Uruntnl  Fi'  fd 
Sports  (1807),  ^and  much  later  (see 
1  >elow)J.  There  is,  or  pvrhaps  we  should 
say  more  diffidently  there  was,  still  a 
difference  lietween  the  Bengal  ])ractice 
in  pig-sticking,  and  that  ot"  Bombay. 
The  Bengal  sitear  al  <  nii  feet  long, 
loadfd  with  h-ad  at  the  butt  so  that 
it  can  be  grasped  almost  t^uite  at  the 
end  and  carried  with  the  point  down, 
ill' Tilling  only  slightly  to  the  front; 
thr  1m  1,11  "s  charge  is  received  on  the 
righi  Hank,  when  the  jioint,  raised  to 
4;')  or  60*  of  inclination,  if  rightly 
guided,  pierces  him  in  the  shoiddii-. 
The  Bombay  spear  is  a  longer 
weapon,  and  is  carried  under  the 
armjiil  like  a  dragoon's  laiK f.  .Tudg- 
ing  from  Elphinst  in  V  statement 
bel  low  we  should  ,su]iiM,se  that  the 
Bombay  as  well  as  the  Bengal  practice 
originally  was  to  tlimw  the  spear, 
but  that  both  indept  init  ully  discarded 
this,  the  Qni-hiB  ad(»pt  in<r  the  short 
nv.  iliand  spear,  the  ihickB  the  long 
lance. 

1679.  —  "  In  the  morning  wo  went  a 
hunting  of  wild  Hoggs  with  Kisna  Reddy, 
the  dbief  man  of  tha  laUnds"  (at  mouth  of 
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the  Kistna)  "and  about  100  other  in  en  of 

the  island  (Dio)  with  lances  and  Thrtf  >*core 
doggR,  with  whom  wo  killed  uii:;hl  H<>g(Jpi 
greut  and  small,  miu  hoiiijr  a  lJ<jro  very 
large  and  fait,  of  greatc  weight." — Vvnsn. 
«f  AgtHt  and  Cvuitnf  «/  Fort  St,  Geo,  oo 
Toor.    In  Xotet  and  ExU.  No.  II. 

The  fmrty  consisted  of  Streyn^hnm  Master 
'*  Agent  of  the  Co^ist  and  Hiv,  "  witli  "Mr. 
Timothy  Wille.H  an<l  Mr.  Kicliunl  Mohun  of 
the  Councull,  the  Minister,  the  Chjrrutveon, 
the  Schoolmaster,  the  Secretary,  ana  two 
Writem,  an  Etini^rn,  6  mounted  soldiers  and 
:i  Trniii]>t!tcr,"  in  all  17  rtr:«<jnM  in  the 
Company  8  {Service,  and  "  Knur  Freemen, 
who  WWlt  with  the  Agent's  Comi>any  for 
their  own  pleamure^  end  at  their  own 
charges."  It  wms  a  Tonr  of  Tiatation  of 
the  Factories. 

1773.— The  Hon.  K.  Lindsay  doe*  iiteak  of 
the  **  Wild-boar  chaae  " ;  botlie  wrate  after 
:v'>  yenrx  in  EiigUnd,  and  rather  enhews 

A  null"  ludiaiiisins : 

■'Our  weaixm  consisted  only  of  a  short 
heavy  Mjiear,  three  feet  in  length,  and  well 
nrfted ;  the  boar  beini;  found  and  un- 
Konnellod  by  the  st^niels,  runs  with  great 
»<|ieed  acros-s  the  plain,  is  [mrsucd  t»n  horse- 
Kitk,  ami  the  fii>t  rider  who  approaches 
him  throws  the  javelin.  .  .  — Litn  <^  the 
Limdaaif*,  iii.  161. 

1807.—"  Wlien  (the  hog)  Logins  to  -lacken, 
the  attack  should  he  commenced  by  the 
horseman  who  may  l»e  nearest  ]nishing  OD 
to  bis  loft  side ;  into  which  the  spflar 
fihonld  be  thrown,  so  as  tu  lodfre  Iwnind 
llie  hliouider  blade,  and  alxnit  xix  imhes 
from  the  iKVckbono." — Willinnntnit.  Oiimtitl 
FUld  SjHirijt,  p.  9.  {ly*/t  must  mean  hog's 
riffKt.)  This  author  says  that  the  ImmlnK) 
nhafts  were  8  or  9  feet  long,  but  that  rfn/ 
.-loit  one>  had  formerly  been  in  use;  thus 
cuntirmiug  Lindsay. 

1816.—"  We  hof^-hunt  till  two,  then  tiff. 

and  hawk  or  course  till  du^k  .  .  .  we  do 
not  throw  our  sj>ears  in  the  old  way,  hut 
poke  with  spears  longer  than  the  common 
<Hie8,  and  never  part  with  them." — AY/iAtw- 
ttome't  Lt'/f,  i.  811. 

[1S2S.  "...  the  Iniiir  who  had  made 
gt^>d  the  next  cane  with  only  a  slight 
Bcratch  from  a  sjicar  thrown  ns  ho  was 
charging  the  hedge." — Orient,  Spurt.  Muff. 
reprint  1873,  i.  11(5.] 

1848.  —  "  Swankey  of  the  Body-Ouard 
himself,  that  dangerous  youth,  and  the 
greatest  buck  of  all  the  Indian  army  now 
on  leave,  wivs  one  day  diMovcred  by  .Major 
Dobbin,  tiU-d'tite  with  Amelia,  and  de- 
flerifaing  the  wport  of  pigsticking  to  her 
with  great  hnmonrand  Moqoenoe."— 'Kaaify 
Fair,  ii.  288. 

1866.— "I  may  be  a  young  pig-sticker, 
but  1  am  too  old  a  sportsman  to  make  auoh 
a  mistake  as  that." — Trtnttlmn^  The  Datrt 
JiunffoioWf  in  Fnuirr,  Ixxiii.  387. 

1878.— "Pigsticking  may  be  very  good 
fun.  .  .  .'* — A  Truf  lU/ormrr,  ch.  i. 

1S76.— "You  would  ]torhape  like  tiger- 
banting  or  pig-cttokiag ;  1  saw  some  of  that 


for  a  iteason  or  two  in  the  East.  Everything 
here  is  |Hx>r  stuff  after  tbat."— AuM«<  /)s- 

ronda,  it.  ch.  xi. 

1878. — "In  the  meantime  there  was  a 

'pig-sticking'  meet  in  the  neighbouring 
district."— in  the  Mofushi,  i.  140. 

PIG-TAIL,  s.  Tins  term  is  often 
apjilied  to  the  Chinaiuan's  long  plait 
of  hair,  bv  traiuifer  from  the  qu^ue  of 
our  gTBiiafiithen»  to  which  the  name 
was  imicli  tiKire  appro]»riate.  Though 
now  uuiveri^l  amoug  the  Chinese, 
tliis  fashion  was  only  introduced  hr 
tlii'ir  Jlamhu  conquerors  in  tho  17th 
century,  and  was  "long  i-esisted  by 
Llie  natives  of  the  Amoy  and  Swatow 
diatrict^H,  who,  when  finally  compelled 
to  a<l«»jit  the  dist<isteful  fashion,  con- 
cealed tlic  Itadge  of  fllavery  beneath 
roiioii  tiirli.ins,  the  use  of  which  has 


survi\((l  to  thi?  ])re.<ent  flay 
Glomirii  of  Reference^  32).  PreWously 
the  Chinese  wore  their  onshaven  back 

hair  gathered  in  a  net,  or  knotted  in 
a  chignon.  De  RIkmIc.s  (Rome,  1615, 
p.  0)  says  of  the  peojde  (if  Tongking, 
that  **Uke  //('•  (Itiiit.-'  liny  have  the 
custom  of  oatliering  the  hair  in  fine 
net.s  under  the  liat. 

1879. — "One  soe>  a  single  Sikh  driving 
four  or  five  Chinamen  in  front  of  him, 
haying  knotted  their  pig^"«  together  for 
reins.^— JftM  Bird,  Ootdrn  Chermmne,  288l 

PILAU,  PILOW,  PILAT,  &c.,  s. 
Pers.  valdo,  or  mUiv,  iSkt.  puldJcOf  'a 
baU  of  boiled  rfce.'  A  dish,  in  origin 

purely  Mili' ■lumedan,  lon-i-ting  of 
meat,  or  fowl,  lK)iled  along  with  rice 
and  spices.  Recipe,^  are  given  by 
Herklois  ed.  18f>3,  App.  .\xi\.  ;  and 
in  the  Ain-i-Ahfutn  (ed.  Hhnhumnny 
i.  Go^  we  have  one  lor  i'nm  puldo 
(iiinrt  =  *  hash ')  with  several  others  to 
which  the  name  is  iir-t  given.  The 
ii'tmr  is  alnujtft  slh  familiar  in  Kuglaud 
a8  curry,  btit  not  the  thimj.  It  was 
an  cxid  ciioumstance,  some  4S  years 
ag<»,  that  the  two  surge(»ns  of  a 
dragiHiU  regimenl  in  India  were  culled 
Cttrrte  and  IHUeau, 

1616.— "Sometimes  ther  boil  pieoei  of 
floah  or  hens,  or  other  fowl,  cut  in  pieoes  in 
their  rice,  which  dirii  they  call  piUaw.  As 

they  order  it  they  make  it  a  very  excellent 
and  a  very  well  tasted  food." — Terry^  in 
P»rrhai,  iL  1471. 

c.  l^W. —  'The   fi  a«t    l^vin'* :    it  was 
eoinjx'UtHkd  <>f  a  hundred  xort'S  of  pelo  and 
eandie  I  dried  mcatj<." — Sir  T.  J/rrltrrf^  ed. 
I  1038,  p.  1^8,  land  for  Tarieties,  p.  810]. 
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Fo.  1060.—".  .  .  my  elegant  boetB  were 
fnUy  miployed  in  craintning  their  mouths 
with  M  much  Pelan  as  thoy  could  contain. 

.  .  ."—Ilrrnln;  ed.  ConstabU,  121.] 

1673.— "The  most  admired  Dainty  whcro 
with  they  staff  tfaemselvee  is  rallow, 

whoroof  they  will  fill  thomsd ■.«.-*  t<>  the 
ITiroat  and  receive  no  hurt,  it  buiaij  «> 
well  pre|iared  for  the  SU>roach." — Iryrr, 
399.  See  also  p.  d3.  At  p.  404  he  gives 
aredpe. 

1682. — '*They  eate  their  pilaw  and  other 
apoone-mente  withuute  spooneii,  taking  up 
■ioeir  pottji»^(3  in  the  hollow  of  tMir  fingen. 

— Ecfhjn^  Diari/,  .luno  19. 

1687.— "They  touk  up  their  Mees  with 
tiMir  Fingen,  as  the  Moors  do  their  FQaw, 

using  no  SjxKms."— ^/Atwiyx'er,  i.  430. 

1689.— "Palau,  that  is  Rico  boil'd  .  .  . 
with  S^)ices  interniixt,  and  a  Iwil'd  Fowl  in 
the  middle,  in  the  most  common  Indian 
T)iah."—Onngfon,  397. 

1711. — "They  cjinnol  go  to  the  Price  of 
a  Pilloe,  or  boil'd  Fowl  and  Moe ;  but  the 
better  sort  make  that  their  principal  Dish." 

—LrHy^r,  2:31. 

1793.  — "On  a  certain  day  ...  all  the 
Humilnian  otticers  belonging  to  your  depart- 
ment hIuiII  I>c  entertained  at  the  charge  of 
the  Sircar,  with  a  public  ropaat,  to  oonaiat 
of  Pollao  of  the  first  sort. LetUrt 
oj  Tippoo  S.t  App.  xUi. 

o.  1820.— 

And  nearer  as  thoy  came,  a  trenial  savour 
Of  curtain  .stow?*,  and  ruJust  uieatH,  and 
pilauB, 

Thitus  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes 
nnd  faTour.**— Am  /turn,  v.  47. 

1848.— " 'There's  a  ptUatl,  Joseph,  just 
AS  you  like  it,  and  Papa  has  brought  home 
the  beet  turbot  in  BllUngagate."^-K4Kdy 
Ikir,  L  70. 

PINANG,  8.  This  is  the  Malay 
word  for  An-ra,  au<l  it  is  almost 
Always  used  by  the  Diit'  li  to  indicatt* 
that  uriicle,  and  after  them  by  sume 
Continental  writers  of  other  nations. 
The  ('luiu-s<'  word  fnr  tho  s;irii('  pro- 
duct— vin-Uiny — is  probably,  Bret- 
sehneiaer  says,  a  comiption  of  the 
Malay  word.   (See  PENANO.) 

[1603.— "Thoy  (tho  Javans)  are  very  great 
cat<!rs — and  tliev  hauc  a  certaine  hoarbo 
called  f>-tf(t:/'  ('see  BETEL)  which  tliL-y 
vsually  have  curryed  with  them  whcrcsouer 
they  g«>o,  in  boxes,  or  wrapped  vp  in  a 
clooth  like  fi  -Jiip^ar  loafe:  and  also  a  nut 
cjiUed  Pinange.  which  are  both  in  operation 
very  ln^tt,  ami  they  eate  th<_tii  <■, .ntinaally 
t<>  waniio  them  within,  and  koo^>e  them 
from  tl.o  flnxe.  They  do  likewise  take 
much  tiibacoo,  and  also  opium." — A'.  Sf»ft, 
.1"  Exart  hiscovne^  kc,  of  the  East  IndUi, 
lt>(X),  Sig.  N.  2. 

[1665.— "Their ordinanr  food  .  . .  is  Rice, 
Wheat,  Fiaaiigv.  .  .  ^—l^r  T,  Herbfrt, 
Tnuel$,  1877,  p.  365  DiH.).] 


17'2»3.— Kut  Shah  Sonsa  gave  hiru  (viz. 
V'^an  dcr  Broek,  an  envoy  to  Rajmahai  in 
l'i.15)  gcKjd  words,  and  regaled  hini  with 
Pinang  la  j^rcat  faviiiir),  and  ].r<jniiHed  that 
he  should  bo  amply  paid  fur  everything." — 
Vaient^  r.  166. 

PINDAB£Y,  s.  lliud.  jjinddri^ 
pinddroy  .but  of  whidi    the  more 

original  form  apt>ears  to  \w  Mahr. 
pendhdrif  a  member  of  a  Ltand  of 
plunderers  called  in  that  language 
jt'iiijhitr  and  peivlhdrd.  The  e^- 
inolugy  of  the  word  is  very  obscure. 
We  may  discard  as  a  curious  coinci- 
dence only,  the  circumstance  observed 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  the  work 
Quoted  below  (i.  37,  note),  that  "Pin- 
daia  seems  to  have  the  same  reference 
to  Pamlour  that  Kuzdk  has  to  ^'o.sw/  /.." 
Sir  John  Mabolm  oltserves  tliat  the 
most  popular  etymology  aiiiong  tho 
natives  a-<iril)e.s  the  nam*'  to  the  dis- 
tiolute  habits  of  the  rlass,  badiiiij 
them  to  frequent  the  shops  dealing 
in  an  intoxicating  drink  called  pinda. 
(One  of  the  sfii-fs  of  jhiiiJhiJ,  accord- 
ing to  Moleswortli's  il/a/(r.  />/>•<.,  is  'a 
dnnk  for  cattle  and  nien,  prepared 
from  Holcu*  torghum*  (see  JOWAUB) 
'bj' steeping  it  and  cansiii^'  it  to  fer- 
ment.'^ Sir  John  adds  :  '  Kurreeiu 
Khan  (a  famous  Pindarry  leader) 
'told  m«'  he  had  lu'vor  heard  of  any 
other  reason  for  the  name  i  and  Major 
Henley  had  the  etymology  confirmed 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Pin- 
darries  of  whom  he  entjuired  '  ;*^nr^ 
India.  2nd  ed.  i.  433).  Wilson  Jigjim 
consiaers  the  mo.st  probable  derivatiou 
to  bi'  from  tlie  Mahr.  j>'  r>il!i(f,  but  in 
the  seu^  of  a  'bundle  of  rice-straw,' 
and  Aara,  *who  takes,'  because  the 
name  was  originally  applied  to  horse* 
men  who  hung  on  to  an  army,  and 
were  employ  ed  in  collecting  forage. 
We  cannot  think  either  of  the  etymo- 
logics  very  satisfactory.  We  venturo 
another,  as  a  plausible  suggestion 
merely.  Both  pind-parnd  in  llindi, 
and  jn'tulds-bami^h  in  Mahr.  signify 
'  to  follow ' ;  the  latter  l>eiug  defined 
'  to  stick  closely  to ;  to  follow  to  the 
death  ;  used  of  the  adherence  of  a 
di-^.if,M"''<'able  fellow,'  Such  phrri-  -a 
would  ajttly  apply  to  these  hau^ers-ou 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  lookup  out 
for  })n'y.  [The  qu»\'Jtion  ha.s  bi-.-n 
discussed  by  Mr.  \\.  Irvine  in  an 
elal)oratc  note  ])ubli8hed  in  the  Indian 
Antiq.  of  1900.  To  the  above  three 
suggestions  he  adds  two  made  by  other 
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authorities:  4.   that  the  term  was 

taken  from  tlie  /?fv/rr  race  ;  5.  from 
Fitiihfrd,  jiind,  'u  lump  of  food,'  «r, 
*briiiffer,'  a  plunderer.  As  to  the 
fourth  suggestion,  he  remarkji  that 
there  was  a  Beder  race  dwelling  in 
Mysore,  Bclarv  and  the  Nizaui's  terri- 
tories. But  tlie  objection  to  this  ety- 
mology is  that  ns  far  l>ark  as  1748 
both  words,  Btdar  and  I'inddriy  are 
used  bv  the  native  historian,  R&m 
Singh  Mnnsln,  aide  by  side,  but  aj)- 

flied  to  difTereiit  lMnlierf  of  men.  Mr. 
rviue's  suggestion  is  that  the  word 
PMidftyOr  more  strictly  Randhdr,  eoines 
from  a  place  or  rfgioii  callerl  I'limllidr 
w  Patidhdr.  This  place  is  referred 
to  hy  native  historians,  and  seems  to 
have  been  situated  Ijetwecn  Burhanpur 
and  Handiya  on  the  Nerlmdda.  There 
is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  Pindfiris  were  settled  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ir\ine 
sums  up  by  saying :  "  If  it  were  not 
for  a  passage  in' Grant  Duff  (jET.  of  the 
Mcihirattns,  Bombay  renritit,  157),  I 
should  have  been  reaiiy  t«»  maintain 
tliat  I  had  proved  my  case.  My  argu- 
ment reuuires  two  things  to  make  it 
irrefutable:  (1)  a  very  early  connec- 
tion between  Pandhur  and  the  Pind- 
hftris;  (2)  that  the  Pindhftris  had  no 
early  home  or  settlenjcnt  out.side 
Pandhar.  As  to  the  first  point,  the 
recorded  evidence  seema  to  go  no 
further  back  than  1794,  when  Send- 
hiah  grantofl  them  lands  in  Ximar  ; 
whereas  Lefore  that  time  the  name 
had  become  fix(>d,  and  had  even  cre]>t 
into  Anglo-Iii'iian  vn(al)ulari  -  As 
to  the  second  ]K>int,  Grant  Dull  siiys, 
and  he  if  anybody  must  have  known, 
that  there  were  a  number  (»f  Pin- 
dlifiris  abont  the  Ixudcrs  cf  Maha- 
ntbhtraand  the  Carnalic.  .  .  ."  Unless 
these  men  emigrated  from  Khandesh 
about  1726  (that  is  a  hundred  years 
before  1826,  tlie  date  of  Grant  Dulfa 
book),  their  jm  .  sence  in  the  South  with 
the  sanie  name  tends  to  disprove  any 
sj>ecial  connection  between  tlu-ir  name, 
PiudhAri,  and  a  place,  Pindluir,  several 
hundred  niilt  <  from  their  country.  On 
the  otlicr  liaiid,  it  is  a  very  singular 
coincidence  that  men  known  as  Pin- 
dharis  should  have  been  newly  settled 
about  1794  in  a  country  which  luul 
been  known  as  Pandhar  at  least  ninety 
years  V>efore  they  thus  occupied  it. 
Such  I  iiH-re  fortuitous  connection 
between  Pandhar  and  the  Pindharis  is 


80  extraordinary  that  we  may  call  it 

an  impossibility.  A  fair  inference  is 
that  the  region  Pandhar  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Pindharis,  that 
they  took  their  name  from  it,  and 
tli;it  grants  of  land  between  Burhan- 
pur and  Handiya  were  made  to  them 
m  what  had  always  been  their  home- 
count  ry,  namely  Pandhar."! 

The  Pintjiaris  seem  to  nave  grown 
up  in  the  wars  of  the  late  Mahomme* 
dan  dynasties  in  the  Deccan,  and  ixk 
the  latter  ]>art  of  tlit*  17th  century 
aLt<iched  themselves  to  the  Mahratta^ 
in  their  revolt  against  Anrangzib ;  the 
first  mentitm  which  we  have  seen  of 
the  name  occurs  at  this  time.  For 
some  partieolars  regarding  them  we 
refer  to  the  extnut  from  Prin.sep 
below.  During  and  after  tlx-  Mah- 
ratta  wars  of  Lor*!  Wellesley'.s  lime 
many  of  the  Plniiari  leaders  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  Cent  ml  India  from 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  iu  the  cliaos 
which  reigned  at  that  time  outside  the 
British  leiritory  their  raids  in  all 
(lirection.s,  atteu'led  hy  the  most  sjivage 
I  atrocities,  lu'canie  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable ;  tlie>e  outniges  extended 
I  from  Bun(lelkhau<l  on  the  X.K.,  Kada]>a 
I  on  the  S.,  and  Orissa  on  the  to 
I  Guserat  on  the  W.,  and  at  last  re- 

'  jieateillv  violateil  British  territoiy.  In 
'  a  raid  ma»le  u|Hjn  the  coiist  extend- 
I  ing  from  Masuhpatam  northward,  the 
I  Pindaris  in  ten  days  plundered  339* 
vill;i(;es,  burning  many,  killing  and 
I  wounding  682  persons,  torturing  3600, 
j  and  carrying  off  or  de-stroying  property 
tu  the  amount  of  i''250,<XK).     U  Wiis 
not)    however,    till    1817    that  the 
Governor 'General,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastinj^  found  himself  armed  with 
permission  from  home,  and  in  a  ]>f>si- 
tion  to  strike  at  them  etleclually,  and 
with  the  most  extensive  strategic  com- 
hinations  ever  brnught  into  art  ion  in 
India.    The  Piu^arls  were  completely 
crushed,  and  those  of  the  native  princes 
who  su]^r>orted  them  com]>eUed  tosab« 
mit,  whilst  the  British  iKiwer  for  the 
lirst  time  was  rendered  truly  para- 
I  mount  throughout  India. 

1706-7.  —  " /""Ifecar    Khan,   after  the 
.  reins  pursued  Dbuonab,  who  Bed  to  thc- 
I  Beejapore  country,  and  the  Khan  followed 
liitii  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah.  The 
Pinderreha  twk  Veloro,  which  however 
I  was   .stM)n  retaken.  ...  A  jjroat  canwaii, 

i coming  from  Aurunguljuii,  wa^i  totally  nluo- 
derad  and  everything  carried  off,  by  a  body 
of  Uhaimtlai^  at  only  12  oosb  dirtanos  frook 
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the  imperial  camp." — ^t'nrratiiy  of  a  Jiond'-fla 
Oj^'  fT,  app.  to  Scott's  Tr.  of  ^irisht^  s  11. 
of  DeemHf  ii.  VXL  \Qil  thia  see  MtUcolmt 
Cmtral  India,  2nd  w.  i.  428.   Mr.  Inrine 

in  the  jiapor  quoted  alnivo  shows  that  it  is 
doul>tful  if  the  author  rcall}'  u.sod  tlio  wortl. 
"  By  a  strange  coincidouco  the  very  oopv 
useU  hy  J.  Soott  u  Dow  in  the  Brituo 
Mui^euin.  On  turning  to  the  passage  I 
•ind  '  Pc'lfi  I{;»(lar,'  a  well-known  man  of 
the  period,  un<l  not  PinddrA  or  Pinderrrh 
•tall."] 

17^.— "Siwaee  Madboo  Rao  .  .  .  began 
to  collect  tro<)p!«,  stores,  and  heavy  artfl- 

lerv.  so  that  he  at  'uiit'fh  a^scinl.Ied  near 
100, fXX)  horse,  60,000  Pindarehs,  and  60,000 
matchlock  foot.  ...  In  rofuronce  to  the 
Piadazvhi,  it  is  not  onkaowu  that  they  are 
A  low  tribe  of  robbers  entertained  by  some  of 
the  j'rinic  of  thi-  r)akhan.  to  plunder  and 
lay  waste  the  terntorius  of  their  eueuiios, 
and  to  serve  for  guides. " — //.  of  Hifdur 
HaiL;  by  Mttr  liatMin  Ali  Khan,  149.  \Mt. 
Irvine  snspeets  tliat  this  may  be  baaed  on 
a  tiiisrcadinp  as  in  the  former  quotation. 
Tliu  earht-t  undoubted  mention  of  the  name 
in  native  historians  is  by  liiini  Singh  (1748), 
There  is  a  doubtful  reference  in  the  JdrUA* 
i-Mukammadi  (1722.28)]. 

17*^4.  — "  Bindarraa,  who  receive  iii>  pny, 
but  give  a  certaui  Luouthly  sum  to  the  coiu- 
mander-in-chief  for  perroisirion  to  maraud, 
or  plunder,  under  snnction  of  hia  baonen." 

1803."-"  Depend  upon  it  that  no  Pindar- 
liM  or  straggling  horse  will  venture  to  your 
rear,  ao  long  ns  you  can  keep  the  enemy 

in  chcil..  and  your  detachment  well  in 
advance.  ' —  W'tllmytoH,  ii.  219. 

1823. ~  "On  aaking  an  intelligent  old 
Pindarry,  who  came  to  mo  on  the  part 
of  Kurrceni  Khan,  the  reason  of  this 
aViscnce  of  high  character,  he  gave  mo 
a  short  and  itbrewd  aoiiwer:  'Our  occu- 
patioQ '  (said  1m)  *  was  inoompatible  with  the 
fine  virtues  and  qualities  you  state;  and 
I  supi>oso  if  any  of  our  jwoplo  ever  had 
thtri!.  the  first  e(Tc<  t  of  such  gocwl  feeling 
Would  Ih>  to  make  him  leave  our  commu- 
nity.'"—i9*r  John,  Matcotmt  Centred  Indta, 

um, 

[  ,,  ''lie  had  jisconded  on  horseluick 
.  .  .  being  mounted  on  a  Pindaree  itmy, 
an  animal  accmitomed  to  climbing."— i/tww, 
Ptrmmud  Narmtivf,  292.] 

1S2.'>.— "  The  name  of  Pind&ra  i?«  ci:)oval 
with  the  earliest  invasion  of  Uindooatan  by 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  designation  was 
applied  to  a  sort  of  sony  cftvidry  that 
accompanictl  the  PAshwa's  annios  in  their 
expedition^,  rendering  them  much  the  san-.e 
service  a.s  the  C'osstitks  perform  for  the 
armies  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  several  leaders 
went  over  with  their  bands  from  one  chief 
to  another,  as  best  suited  their  private 
intcre-^ts.  or  those  of  their  followers.  .  .  . 
The  rivers  generally  becauic  fordable  by  the 
close  of  the  Ihiuera.  The  horses  then  were 
ahod,  and  a  leader  of  tried  oovmn  and 
eondnct  havinc  been  chosen  as  loMivtrtta, 
an  that  were  nolinsd  set  forth  on  *  foray 


or  Lukhvr,  as  it  was  caliod  m  the  Pindaree 
nomenohiture  ;  all  were  mounted,  though, 
not  et^ually  well.  Out  of  a  thousand,  the 
proportion  of  good  oavalry  might  be  400: 
the  favourite  weapon  wa'^  a  hanilxKi  sfiear 
.  .  .  but  ...  it  was  a  rule  that  every 
15th  or  20th  man  of  the  fighting  Pindareea 
should  bo  armed  with  a  matchlock.  Of  the 
remaining  600,  400  were  usually  oommon 
looUas  (see  LOOTY),  indifferently  motinted, 
and  armed  with  every  variety  of  weaiK)n. 
and  tlie  rest,  slaves,  attendants,  and  e;inip- 
foUowers,  mounted  on  tattoos,  or  wild 
ponies,  and  keeping  up  with  the  luhbur  in 
the  beet  manner  they  could."— /'nnsep,  But. 
of  Pof.  and  Mil.  Tmn$otHons  (181$-182S), 
i.  37,  note. 

1829.— "The  nerson  of  whom  she  asked 
this  question  said  'Brinjaire'  (see  BRDf- 

JARRY)  .  .  .  but  the  lady  underst/xxl  him 
Pindaree.  and  the  name  w.ia  <juite  sufficient. 
She  junu>c<i  out  of  the  palamjuin  and  ran 
towards  home,  soraaming,  'PiadarsM,  Fin- 
dKnm."*-Mem.  iffJ^  Skipp,  ii.  2Si. 
[1861.— 

"  So  I  took  to  the  hilb  of  Malwa,  and  th» 
free  Pindaree  life."] 

Sir  A.  L^l,  Tke  Otd  Pindarm 

PINE  APPLE.     (See  ANANAB.) 

[Tlie  w  Old  lia.s  UceTi  corrupt e<l  I'V  native 
weavers  into  pinftnh&I  or  miTHLphn.!  as- 
the  name  otasilk  fabric,  bo  called 
1)ecau8eof  the  ]>ine-apjtle  jiattern  on  iU 
(See  Yuiu/Ali,  Mm.  on  HUk,  80.)] 

PINJBAPOLE,  s.  A  hospital  for 
animals,  existing  j)€rhaps  only  in  Gu/- 
erat,  is  so  called.  Gtiz.  piujrdjHir  or 
pinjrapoly  [properly  a  cage  (jnnjra)  for 
the  sacred  ImiII  (/>o/«)  released  iii  the 
name  of  Sival  See  Ifcber,  ed.  1844,  ii. 
120,  and  Ovivqton,  .300-301  ;  [/'.  (hlla 
Vallf,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  67,  70.  Forbes  (Or. 
M'lii.  211(1  ed.  i.  l.'")G)  describes  "the 
IJaniau  hospital "  at  Sural ;  but  they 
do  not  uae  this  word,  which  Mdea- 
worth  aays  it  quite  moaem  in  Hahr.] 

1808. — "Every  marriage  and  mercantile 
tnin.saction  among  them  is  taxed  with  a 

contribution  fur  the  FfQ|rapole  ostensibly."' 

— H.  Drummond, 

PINTADO.  From  the  Port 

a.  A  'painted'  (or  's]>ot{ed')  cloth» 
I.e.  chintz  («i.v.).  Though  the  word 
was  a)>]»lied,  we  believe,  to  all  printe*! 
goods  ><uiir  of  the  finer  Indian  cnintz<-A 
were,  at  least  in  part*  finished  by  haud- 
j>aintiug. 

1579. — "With  doth  of  diTerse  eolonn, 

not  mu<  h  unlike  our  %'iiuailpentadoes. " — 
Drakfy  World  Jincompoised,  Hak.  i>oc.  143. 

[1602.—**.  . .  some  fine  pinthadoes."— 
Budmoit  Fim  LetUr  Boott  84.] 
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1602-5.  —  ".  .  .  ubuut  their  luyaes  a  fine 
Pintadoe.  "    Seeft  Ihieaiirm  ^  lam,  in 

J'urchtu,  i.  164. 

1606. — "Henro  the  Oenornll  delineroH  n 
Letter  fnun  the  KINdS  MAIKSTIK  T 
ENULAND,  with  a  fayro  st.imlitig  ("ii|iih,', 
and  a  cover  double  gilt,  with  divum  of  the 
chokast  PlntedOM,  which  hce  kindly  ac- 
cepted ct,"—Mi<ldiftntt'»  Voi/uif^,  E.  8. 

J 1610. — "Pintadoes  of  divers  sorta  will 
....  The  nameeare  tioituMa,  Berumpury, 
lar^  Cbaudea,  Selematt  CarohaHa,  Selematt 

white  and  black,  Cheat  Hetime  and  divera 
others." — JjanV'-r/,  Lrtt-rt,  i.  lb. 

c.  1630. — "Alflo  they  stain  Linnen  cloth, 
which  wu  call  pantMOM."— <Str  T,  Herbert^ 
•  «d.  1677,  p.  Mi.] 

1666.— "To  Woodcott  .  .  .  where  was  a 
roome  hun^;  with  Pintado,  full  uf  tigures 
greate  and  small,  prettily  representing 
.sundry  tnides  and  tK'cin».'^itii>iis  of  tha  In- 
dians."— Eclyii's  JJiartf,  l>ec.  30. 

c.  1759.  —  "The  ehlnts  and  other  fine 
painted  goods,  will,  if  the  market  is  not 
overstiK-kcd,  tiiid  iinincdiato  vont,  and  sell 
for  IW  ]..  cent."  —  L'ff.r  from  Ptffm,  in 

Imlr.iu.j.i.,  Or.  JUp.  i.  liiU. 

b.  A  name  (not  AiiL:l"-Iti'liaii)  for 
tlie  Guinea-iuwl.  This  umy  have  been 
given  from  the  resemhlanoe  of  the 
sjH-ckldl  feutliers  to  a  chintz.  But  in 
fact  jiinta  in  Portugucs*'  is  *n  sjiot,'  or 
fleck,  m  tliat  jirokibly  it  only  nuaiLs 
speckled.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
I'.hifeitH.  [The  word  ii^  niftre  cuninionly 
ai>j)lied  to  the  wipe  Pigeon.  .See  Mr. 
(Iray'a  note  on  Pyrard  de  Laval^  Hak. 
Six.  i.  21,  who  quotes  from  Fryer, 

PI8A.0HEE,  skt.  i.:s.h-ii,  a 

M\.  puidcJui.  In  S.  India  .some 
of  the  demons  \vt»rshij»j)ed  by  the 
ancient  tribes  aiv  so  called.  The  .sjiiril.s 
of  tlif  d<-a'l,  an<l  j)art i<  ularlv  of  tlio>f 
who  ha\  e  met  with  violent  deaths,  are 
esiK  cially  so  entitled.  They  are  called 
in  Tamil  )/.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  con- 
siders  that  the  I' isdchli  were  (a.s  in  (he 
wuse  of  I,''fl:-lin.«i.<)  .1  branch  of  the  ab- 
original tiiliaii^Mnis.  In  a  note  he 
s'lys  :  ''i  lii-  Pisitrh'i  diaU'd  apju'ars  to 
have  l>een  a  distinct  Druvidian  dialect, 
Atill  to  be  recognised  in  the  speech  of 
the  i'liraiya,  who  cannot  pronounce 
distimtly  some  of  the  pure  Tamil 
letters.'  There  is,  however,  in  the 
Hindu  drama  a  PiJkUhtl  bh'i^htl,  a 
_t,'ibVierish  or  rnrnipt ion  nf  Sanskrit, 
introduced.  [Thi.s  at  t he  present  day 
has  been  a]>].liod  to  English.]  The 
ti  rm  j-'^<'irJil  is  als<j  ai>jilied  to  the 
suiall  circular  storms  commonly  by 


Europeans  called  devils  («l-v.).  \N'e 
do  not  know  where  ArcbdMMxm  Hare 
(see  below)  foond  the  Piiddd  to  be  a 

■xrhife  demon. 

1610.— "The  fifth  (mode  of  Hindu  inar- 
rtaffe)  is  the  HaAAa-Ttvdkei,  when  the  lover, 

without  obt.ninintr  the  sanction  of  the  ^rirl'e 
l>arents,  Uikes  her  lnnne  Ky  nieanv  <  f  t.ilis- 
niaiis,  inc^utjitions,  an«i  siieh  like  niapieal 

practices,  and  then  marries  her.  Piaich, 
tn  Sauikrit,  is  the  name  of  a  demon,  which 
takes  whatever  ]»erson  it  fixes  on,  and  as 

the  above  rnarriiure  take.s  place  after  the 
same  manner,  it  has  lieen  e,'illeil  by  this 
name." — The  iMbidAn^  ii.  72;  [See  j/aait, 
iii.  34]. 

c.  1780.  — "' Quo  denmndez-vous  ? '  lenr 
crioi-je  d'un  ton  de  voix  rude.  'Pomr^ooi 
restee-vous  1h  \  m'attendre  f  et  d'oh  vient 

fjue  ces  autres  femincs  se  flont  cnfuie*. 
cumme  si  j'^tois  un  Prtifthaiflh  (esprit 
malin),   ou  nne  IhHo  sauvajj^c  ijui  VOOlttt 

vons  deviiror  ? ' " — Ilatifurr,  ii.  'JS7. 

ISOl.  "  i'liey  l>elieve  that  such  men  as 
die  accidental  de^'ilhs  liecoine  Pygachl,  or 
evil  BpiritM,  and  ore  exceedingly  trouble- 
some by  making  extmordinaTy  noises,  in 
families,  and  occu-sionin);  fits  and  other 
diseases,  especially  in  women." — /'.  Jturhu- 
MftoTft  iti.  17. 

ISlfi.-  "Wliirlwinds  ...  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  ln-i^innin;:  of  April,  carry  du.st 
ami  li^rht  things  alonir  with  them,  and  are 
culled  by  the  natives  peahasbea  or  devils." 
~A$iat»;  Jowmai,  ii.  867. 

1819.— "  Till  --■  demons  or  ptisachet  are 
the  usual  atteudantei  uf  ShiTa."— ^mi-iiK  on 
EU-jihtutta,  in  Bo.  IM.  Sor.  Tram.  \.  219. 

1827. — "As  a  little  girl  was  plaving  round 
mo  one  day  with  her  white  frock  over  her 
head,  I  laughingly  called  her  Plsaihoe, 

the  name  which  the  Indians  ;:ive  t'>  their 
white  devil.  The  child  was  dclik'hted  with 
so  fine  a  name,  and  ran  alKiul  the  house 
crying  out  to  every  one  ahe  met.  J  am  the 
P&asiiee,  /  asi  tkr  Piaaaiiee.  Would  she 

have  done  SO,  had  she  been  wrapt  in  black, 
and  calletl  laifek  or  li'-r,/  in-t.ad  '  No:  for, 
as  usual,  the  reality  was  n<  the  xt^mnd 

and  colour  everlbing."  —  J.  (.'.  //orr,  in 
f.'',r.ws  tU  TrtKh,  by  Two  BrvtA^t,  1st 
.Series,  ed.  1838,  p.  7. 

PISANO,  s.  This  is  the  Malay 
word  for  ^aataiii  or  banana  (q.q.v.). 

It  is  never  n^ed  bv  Eni^lish  I'eoplt', 
but  is  the  u-sual  word  among  the  Dutch, 
and  common  also  among  the  Germany 
[Norwcrjians  and  Swedes,  who  probably 
got  it  through  the  Dutch.} 

1651.  —  "Les  Cott^wanienM  Tendent  dox 
fruits,  oome  du  PlflasiTi  ke."—A.  Ji-O'-r, 

Im  flirt f  Ourrrtr,  p.  11. 

c.  1785. — "Nousarriv&njcsau  ^mnd  vil!a<re 
de  CW/a,  oh  noos  times  de  KMles  allees  do 
bananiera  ou  pinaf  .  .  .  ."—Uanfner,  ii.  86 
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{Wn. — "Of  the  piaang  or  plantain  .  .  . 
thwo  an  orw  thirty  kinds,  of  wliioh,  tho 

Pifan^-nuu,  or  golden  plantain,  so  named 
from  its  colour,  though  one  of  the  gmallest, 

i-s  nevertheless  most  deserve<lly  prized." — 
—  jTAowoow,  The  StraiU  (ff  Mataccot  8.] 

PI8HPA8H,  8.  A]ii);inMitlv  a  fac- 
titious An^lo-Indian  word,  applied  to 
a  slop  of  nce-soup  with  small  pieces  of 
meat  in  it^  mucn  iis<k1  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  nursery.  [It  is  apparently  P. 
yath  -  jMuL,  '  shivered  or  broken  in 
pieces' ;  from  Pen.  jNuAidan.] 

1834.— "They  found  the  Beoretary  dfaen- 
sagod,  that  is  to  say,  if  surrounded  with 
huge  volumes  of  Financial  Ropjrta  on  one 
fido,  and  a  i^inall  -ilvtr  tniy  holding  a  mess 
of  pishpath  on  the  other,  can  be  called  dia- 
•«ngBged.''— 7%«  Beibooy  fte.  i.  85. 

PIT  A  RR  AH,  8.  A  roffer  or  box 
used  in  travelling'  l  y  i»a1ankiii,  to 
carry  the  travelK-rs  clotlirs,  two  such 
being  slung  to  a  banghy  (4. v.).  Hind. 
pitdrd^  petard,  Skt.  pUahiy  'a  l>asket.* 
T&e  thing  was  properly  a  liasket  made 
of  cane  ;  but  in  later  ]ira(  tiee  of  tin 
sheet,  with  a  liglit  wooden  frame. 

[1833.  — "  ...  he  Hfit  in  the  [lalnnquin, 
which  was  filled  with  water  up  to  his  neck, 
whilst  everything  he  had  in  bis  biAan  (or 
'trunk ')  was  soaked  with  wet.  .  .  — 
Tm*eU  of  iJr.  Wolf,  ii.  198.] 

1849.— *' The  attenttoa  of  tho  statf  was 
called  to  tlie  neeeasity  of  putting  their 
yitarahB  and  j>r<>perty  In  the  Biuij;alow, 
as  thiovcH  aUjuuded.  'My  dear  Sir,'  was 
the  reply,  '  wc  are  «|uite  safe ;  we  have 
nothing,    —/.'f^//-/  (ia:rttf,  Nov.  7. 

18.''i3. — "It  wa.s  very  H<ion  scttle<l  that 
Oakfield  wa*  to  send  to  the  d.ik  hungalow 
for  his  petarabs,  and  stay  with  Staunton 
for  aliout  three  wades."— IF.  />.  AmM, 

PLANTAIN,  B.   This  is  the  name 

by  wliicli  tlir  .\fii<<i  nfum  is  uni- 
versilly  known  to  Auglo-Iudia.  Bouk.s 
dist  i  I  igui>h  between  tneMmampUntum 
or  plantain,  and  tlie  Mum  ytmidimicn 
or  Iwinana  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand where  the  line  is  supixxsed  to 
l>e  drawn.  Variation  is  graaual  and 
infiiiiti'. 

The  botanical  name  Mum  represents 
the  Ar.  maits^  and  that  again  is  front 
the  Skt.  mocha.  The  specific  nam*' 
mpi'itfnm  arises  out  of  ,1  niisinHl.  r- 
standing  of  a  psissage  in  I'lmy,  wlm  li 
■we  have  expuuned  under  the  head 
•Jack.  Tlie  sjx'fifi''  p<tr<i'lis>i is  (Ic- 
rived  from  the  old  lieiiel  of  Oriental 
Chriataans  (entertained  also^  if  not 


originated  by  tlie  Mahoiumedans)  that 
this  wa.s  the  tree  from  wIiosm;  lciive„s 
Adam  and  Eve  made  themselveaapron.s. 
A  further  my.stical  interest  attached 
also  to  the  fruit,  which  some  believed 
to  be  the  forbidden  apple  of  Eden. 
For  in  the  ]>attern  formed  by  the  core 
or  seeds,  when  the  fruit  WiU)  cut  across, 
our  forefathers  discerned  an  image  of 
the  Cross,  or  even  of  the  Crucifix. 
Medieval  tniviUcrf*  generally  (all  the 
fruit  either  MuMt  or  '  ¥ui  of  Paradijie,* 
or  sometimes  *Fig  of  India,'  and  to 
this  day  in  the  W.  Indies  the  common 
small  plantains  are  called  *  tigs.'  The 
Portuguese  also  habitually  called  it 
'  Indian  Fig.'  And  this  perhaps  origi- 
nated some  confusion  in  Milton's  mind, 
leading  him  to  make  the  Banyan 
(FicuH  Indim  of  Pliny,  as  of  modem 
b')tanist.s)  the  Tree  of  the  apnin.s,  and 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  sue  of  the 
leaveB  of  that  fim$. 

The  name  banana  is  never  employed 
by  the  English,  in  Iiifli;i,  ihougn  it  i.s 
the  name  universal  m  the  Ijondou 
fruit-.shop.s,  where  this  fruit  ia  now 
to  be  had  at  almost  all  sr.isoTis,  and 
often  of  excellent  <jualitv,  imported 
chietlv ,  we  believe,  from  Madeira,  [and 
more  recently  from  Jamaiea.  Mr. 
Skeat  add.s  that  in  the  Strait  Settle- 
ments the  name  plantain  seenus  to  be 
reserved  for  those  varieties  which  are 
only  eatable  mIicu  tof»ki'd,  but  the 
word  bftnanft  i-s  used  iudilfcrently  with 
plaatelA,  the  latter  being  on  the  whole 
perhaps  the  rarer  word]. 

The  iiiwwQ  pUmtain  is  no  mure  urigiur 
ally  Indian  than  is  hannwi.  It,  or 
rather  pUxtono,  ajtpears  to  hav(>  been 
the  name  under  which  the  fruit  wa.s 
tirtit  ciirried  to  the  W.  Indies,  accord- 
ing to  Oviedo,  in  1516 ;  the  first 
edition  of  his  b(K>k  was  published  in 
l.')26.  That  author  is  careftil  to  ex- 
jilain  that  the  plant  was  iwjimpfrly  so 
lalled,  as  it  was  (juite  another  thing 
from  the  i.hifiiiiiisi  (h'srrilu-d  liy  PI  in  v. 
Bluteau  .siiys  the  word  is  S|»anish.  Ue 
do  not  know  how  it  came  to  Ik-  applied 
to  the  .\fn.in.  [Mr.  Cui^.y  (S  ser. 
Notes  ct  Qutrit^f  viii.  ttT)  suggests  that 
"the  Spaniards  have  obtained  piatano 
from  the  Carib  and  Oalibi  words  for 
I  l>fiiuinn,  viz.,  ixilntnuna  and  jnilatanaf 
I  l»y  the  proces.s  followed  by  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists  when  they  converted 
a  native  name  for  the  r.isuarina  tree.s 
j  into  'she-oak' ;  and  that  we  can  thus 
I  explain  how  pUttano  came  in  Spaniah 
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tiO  siguify  both  the  planc-iiee  uud  Uie 
bftnatiA'^   Prof.  Skeat  {Cmrnte  Did, 

8.V.)  derivfi?  plantain  from  Ixit.  plavtd, 
•a  plant' ;  properly  *a  spreading  sucker 
or  shoot ' ;  ana  says  that  the  plantain 
took  ita  name  from  its  8]>reading  leaf.] 
The  ra))id  spre;id  «jf  the  plantain  or 
banana  in  the  Weat,  whence  both 
names  were  earned  back  to  India,  is 
a  counterpart  to  the  ra])id  dittu.sioii  of 
the  i^««tnnj  in  the  Old  World  of  Asia. 
It  would  seem  from  the  tranalation 
of  Mendo^a  tliat  in  his  time  (1585)  the 
Spaniard.s  liad  come  to  usi-  tlie  form 
jilanlano,  which  our  Kiigli>iimcu  took 
up  as  ])lantan  and  planfain.  But 
even  in  tin-  173f)  edition  nf  Bailey's 
Diet,  the  only  explanation  ol  plantain 
given  is  as  the  equivalent  of  tne  Latin 
plantago,  the  flela-weed  known  by  the 
former  name.  Platano  and  Plantano 
are  lu^ed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  Spanish  population. 

lSS8.->**8unt  in  Syri4  et  A«nrpto  poma 
ol>1onf2^!i  <|u:ie  Paradiai  nuncopaDtor  optimi 

snjions,  iiiollia,  in  ore  dto  dimoltibflia :  per 

tran^ver^tini  ijuotiescunniue  ipNi  incideris 
invetiitia  L'rucijij " m  .  .  .  diu  nou  duraut, 
unde  per  mare  nd  no.'itraN  iiartcs  duci  non 
pomrant  incomipta.." — O'n/.  ISfthhitt^^/f. 

c.  1350.  —  "Sunt  enim  in  ortu  i!lo  Adae 
de  Soyllanu  iirituu  imifa'\  quas  iucolao  ficvis 
Tocant  .  .  .  et  Utud  vidimiu  ocuiia  noetris 
<)aod  aWoimque  incidittur  per  tmwvwmiiD, 

in  utr4(jue  ptirte  incisumo  vidctnr  ymnpo 
honiinis  n-nririrl  .  .  .  et  de  istis  foliis  ficus 
Adam  et  I'.v.,  f*H  iriint  sibi  perizoinata.  .  .  ." 
—John  de'  MarojiniUi,  in  VaOuiy,  ttc.  p.  352. 

1384.—"  And  there  is  ngain  »  fruit  which 
many  peojile  a-««crt  to  he  tliat  repirdinp 
which  uur  tint  father  Adam  siiiiK-d,  ami 
this  fruit  Vbevj  call  Mv$e  ...  in  ttiis  fruit 

Sua  eee  a  very  (treat  nuraolev  for  whon  ymi 
Tide  it  anyway,  whether  lengtlnv.iv-i  t  r 
acn>si,«,  or  cut  it  as  you  will,  y<ni  xhail  wee 
inside,  ;us  it  were,  the  image  uf  the  Cmctjix ; 
and  of  this  we  cotnntdes  many  times  made 
inoof."— ruijryto  di  Simone  Sigoli  (Firenze, 
1802,  p.  160). 

15'J6  (tr.  1577). — **There  are  also  ecrtaync 

ftlantes  wbicbe  the  Christians  call  Platani. 
n  the  myddest  of  the  plant,  in  the  highest 
part  thcrL'<if,  tin  n  ;_'r  i\veth  a  cluster  with 
fourtie  or  tifiio  platans  about  it.  .  .  .  This 
cluster  ought  to  l>e  takcii  frnin  the  j'luiit, 
when  any  one  of  tho  platans  begins  to 
appeare  yelowe,  nt  which  time  they  take  it, 
and  hang  it  in  their  houMs.  where  all  the 
cluster  woxeth  rype,  with  all  his  platans." 
—  o.  i'do,  tnnsl.  in  JUen^s  Hist,  nf  Tnuayiey 
f.  208. 

1552  (tr.  l.'»^2).—*< Moreover  the  Tlande 

(of  MomV  isi     verve  j>le{usf»unt.  Laving  many 
orchardi^,   wherein   are   ]ikiutcd  and  are 
groweing.  .  .  .  Figges  >  t  tl>e  Indias.  .  . 
—CtutaAedOt  by  N.  L,  f.  22. 


1579.—".  .  .  o  fruit  which  they  call /'•V/o 
(Magellane  calls  it  a  tip^r*^'  >[>im  long,  hut 
it  is  nu  other  than  that  which  tliu  Spaniards 
and  Purtingalls  have  named  PlantanflW).** — 
Drake  t  Voyage^  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

1585  (tr.  1588).— "There  are  mountainos 
very  thicke  of  orange  trees,  siden  [t.r.  ctdnu^ 
'citrons '],  limes,  plantanos,  and  palmas." — 
MendofOy  by  R.  Parkx^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  330. 

1S88.— '*Onr  Generall  made  th«rwiu«B  t«> 

fetch  vs  Flantans,  Lymmons,  and  Oranges, 
Pine-apples,  and  other  fruits." — Voyage  of 


anMlu*»  in i.  64. 

1.188  (tr.  1604).-  ".  .  .  the  first  that 
shall  he  needefullo  to  treate  of  is  tho 
Plantain  (Plata ho),  or  Flantano,  as  tho 
vnilgar  call  it.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  the 
Spaniards  call  it  platano  (for  the  Indiana 

had  no  8ueh  name),  was,  as  in  other  tree* 
I  tor  thai  they  have  found  some  rescmblauco 
of  tho  one  with  the  other,  even  as  they 
called  some  fruites  prunes,  pinos,  and  eu- 
cuml>ers,  being  far  different  from  thoee 
which  are  called  by  those  names  in  Castille. 
ITie  thing  wherein  was  most  resemblance, 
in  my  opinion,  between  the  platanos  at  tho 
Indies  and  those  which  the  ancients  did 
celebrate,  is  the  greatnes  of  the  leaves.  .  .  . 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  more  oomparison 
nor  resemblance  of  the  one  with  the  other 
than  there  is,  as  the  Proverb saith,  betwixt 
an  cgge  and  a  chesnui."— ^esnoA  de  Acotta^ 
trand.  by  E.  O.,  Bak.  Soo.  i.  341. 

159:5.  — "The  plantane  is  a  tree  found  in 
most  i>jirt>*  of  Afriquo  and  America,  of 
which  tvvu  leaves  are  sutliciont  to  cover  a 
man  from  top  to  too."— BiurkinSf  Voyage  inta 
the  South  Sea,  Hak.  See.  49. 

IGIO. — ".  .  .  and  every  tlay  failed  not 
to  send  each  man,  being  one  and  tiftie  in 
number,  two  eakes  of  white  bread,  and  a 

(juantitio  of  Dates  and  Plantans.  .  . 
•Sir  Ii.  MiddMvHf  in  Purduu,  i.  254. 

c.  1610.—*'  Ces  Geotihi  ayant  pHM  de  mey» 

il  y  eut  vne  femme  «ini  in.-  nn't  .  .  .  yum 
semieto  de  feuilles  de  plantane  accommo- 
dees  ensemble  awec  ties  e.'ipines,  ptiis  me 
ietta  des.sus  du  rys  cuit  auec  vne  certaina 
sauce  qu'ils  appellent  oonV  (see  CUBBT)^ 
.  .  ,"—-Moe^i"'f,  Vfycfj"'.  292. 

f  ,,  "They  (elephants)  re«|uire  .  .  . 
besides  leaves  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  Imiiaa 
fig,  which  we  call  Bananea  and  the  Turks 
plantenes."— /*vrarr!  d!e  Lauat,  Hak.  8oe. 
ii.  34.'i.l 

1616  —"They  have  to  these  another  fruit 
wo  English  there  call  a  Planten,  of  which 

many  of  them  grow  in  clu.sters  t.igether  .  .  . 
very  yellow  when  they  are  Kij>c,  and  then 
thov  taste  like  unto  a  .V.»rw«-A  Pear,  but 
much  iMittcr."— r<rry,  ed.  166^  p.  360. 
c.  1635.— 

"...  with  candy  Flantalna  and  the  joicf 

Pioe, 

On  choicest  Melons  and  sweet  Grapes 

they  dine, 

And  with    Potatoes   fat  their  wanton 

Swine." 

n'aUa-t  JtatiU  qftke  Summer  IMamU. 
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c.  16,35.— 

"  Oh  how  1  lorijj  my  cjirelcHs  Limbs  to  lay 
Undor  the  Plantein's  8b«de;  and  all  the 
Day 

WithMDorous  Airs  mv  Fancy  entertain." 
WaiUr,  lialtU  of  Hit 

c.  1660.— 

^*  Tlie  Plant  (at  Bniil  Baunyt  oaU'd)  the 

Name 

Of  the  EaHom  FbUM>tnft  takM|  bat  not 

the  aame: 

B«an  laavw  no  larg«^  <nm  angle  Laaf  can 
shade 

The  Swain  that  is  beneath  her  Corert 

laid  ; 

Under  whtjee  verdant  l.*iavoH  fair  Apples  i 
grow, 

Sometimes  two  Uondred  oa  a  aingle 
Bough.  .  .  .** 

CawUiift  4ifPltmt$t  Bk.  ▼. 

1664— 

WakA,  Waka  QiMma !    Oar  aoft  rait 

must  ceaM, 
And  fly  t'  >gcther  with  our  oonntry's  peace. 
No  more-  must  W«  alMp  aodar  plffnt^tti 

ahade,  * 
Which  Deithor  heatooold  piwoanor  cold 

invade ; 

Where  boiinteouA  Nature  noTor  feels 

docay. 

And  ojHJiiing  huds  drive  falling  fruits  i 
away." 

Drifdrti,  I'viiliiitf  to  tf"  Indiiin  Q}iem.  \ 

167;?.  -"  I/JWiT  tl>an  tlioso,  but  with  a 
Leaf  far  Itruador,  ^tiinds  the  curious  Plan- 
teB«  loading  ita  tender  Body  with  a  Fruit, 
whose  doiton  amnlate  the  Ompoa  of  Cemaan, 
v;W\ch  borUwnad  two  men'a  shoalden."-- 

Frvrr,  19. 

1686.~<«'nM  FlailtaiB  I  take  to  be  King 

•of  nil  Prait,  not  es««iit  tha  Oooo  itaelf."— 

Lhi  III  pier,  i.  311. 

1689.—".  .  .  and  now  in  the  Ooramour  s 
Oordea  (at  St.  Helena)  and  some  others 
of  the  Island  are  auaatities  of  Plantins, 
Bonanoes,  i>ther  delightful  Fruits 

brought  from  the  Eoat.  .  .  ." — OvingUtn, 
100. 

17^.- 

^'  But  mund  tho  upland  huts,  bananas 

£lant ; 
jleeome  nutriment  bananas  yield, 
Aod  sanbumt  laboor  lovea  ita  breexy 

shade, 

Thoir  graceful  screen  let  kindred  plan- 

tanes  join, 
And  with  their  broad  vans  shiver  in  the 

breeie."  Ormii^,  Bk.  it. 

lSOf>.— "Tho  plantain,  in  some  of  ita 
kinds,  supplies  the  place  of  bread."— >Orsu^ 
JVaswKRA,  479. 

PLASSEY,  ii.p.  The  village  PaUui, 
which  gives  its  name  to  Lord  Olive's 

famous  Kittle  (June  2.'?,  1757).  It  i.s 
sauA  to  tak<-  it^  name  from  the  pdUit 
(or  dhawk)  tree. 

1748.—".  .  .  that  they  have  great  Miaon  1 
to  '*n»"r»»«"  of  Enrigo  ngHah's  oondoot  in  I 


not  waiting  at  Placy  .  .  .  and  that  if 
he  had  staid  another  day  at  Placy,  as 
Tuilerooy  CSann  was  marching  with  a  laim 
force  towards  Cutway,  thoy  presntne  torn 

Mahrattas  would  have  retreated  inland  on 
thoir  up|iroach    and    left    hiw  an  open 

(xtsar,  in  Long,  p.  2. 

[1757. — Clivo's  orijjrinnl  rejtort  of  tho  battle 
is  dato<l  on  tho  '"plain  of  PlaoiS."— itutt- 
wood^  Report  on  Ola  HtcunU,  r>7.] 

1768-71.  —  "  General  Oli%'e,  who  should 
have  been  tho  leader  of  tho  Kn);li.sh  troo[» 
in  this  battle  (PlAaay),  luft  tho  command 
to  Colonel  Coon,  and  remained  hid  in  his 
palankeen  during  tbo  combat)  oat  of  th* 
reach  of  tho  shot,  and  did  not  make  his 
anpearanco  l>ofore  tlM  aneinv  were  put  to 
flight."  —  SUuorinvs,  E.T.  i.  4»ti.  This 
stupid  and'  inaccurate  writer  say."*  that 
seTeral  English  offioars  who  were  present  at 
the  battle  related  this  **aaecdote"  to  htm. 
This,  it  may  bo  hoped,  is  as  nntruc  a-<  tho 
rost  of  tho  story.    Even  to  such  a  writer 

one  would  have  supposed  that  Clive'a  mettle 
would  be  familiar. 

PODAB,  8.   Hind,  podddr,  corm,  of 

IVts.  fiitnihir,    from  'a   l>;ig  of 

luouev.'  A  cd^h-keeper,  or  ii.s]>ecially 
an  officer  attached  to  a  treasury,  whose 
1)U.sine.s.s  it  is  to  weigh  money  and 
bullion  and  appraise  the  value  of  roins, 

[c.  1590.—'*  The  Treasurer.  C^aUed  in  tho 
language  of  the  day  Fotadar."— ifia,  ed. 

.htn"it,  ii.  49.] 

1680.-"Podar."  (See  under  DUSTOOR.) 
1683. — "Tho  like  losses  in  proportion  wore 

1)roferred  t4)  Ikj  provi  .1  l.y  R/imchnrnc 
*odar,  Bondura  bun  Podar,  and  Miimoo- 
bishwas  who  produced  their  sovoral  books 
for  evidence,  —ifer^es,  />tary,  Uak.  See* 
i.  84. 

[1772.  —  "  Podir,  a  money-changer  or 
teller,  under  a  shroff."— F(r«/«(,  VUm  ^ 
B''nijid,  Gloss,  s.  v.] 

POGGLE,  PUOGLY,  s.  Pro- 
perly Hind,  pttgnl;  'a  madnian,  an 
uliut  '  ;  often  used  t  (>llo(|uially  by 
Anglo-Indians.  A  friejid  belonging 
tu  that  body  used  to  adduce  a  maca- 
ronic adage  which  we  fear  the  non- 
Indian  will  fail  to  apj>reciate  :  "Pagal 
et  gecMnia  jaJdi  aeparaniur  I "  [See 

1829. — "It's  true  the  people  call  me,  I 
know  not  why,  the  poglsgr."— ifm.  John 

Sl.lpp,  ii.  255. 

1866.  —  "I  was  foolish  enough  to  my 
these  badmashsa  beforehand,  and  they 
have  thrown  me  over.  I  must  have  been 

a  paugoil  to  do  it."— TVrae/yan,  The  Dawk 

B'liigaiow,  y85. 

[1885.  — **  He  told  me  that  the  native 
name  for  a  ragalar  pienic  is  a  'Pogl^ia> 
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Hmuty'  iimt  is,  m  fool's  dinner.*' -~  Z^u^y 
DnfHitk^  Viceregal  L^9iJ\ 

FOZBOH-NTTT,  a    Strychnoi  nvx 

POIiCA,  ti.p.  Mai.  pulayan,  ffrom 
Tarn.  ptUam,  *a  field,'  Ijecause  in  Mala- 
l>ar  tlu'v  arc  oocupiufl  in  rict*  cultiva- 
tiou].  A  person  uf  a  low  or  impure 
tribe,  who  causes  pollution  (pula)  to 
those    of    lii^'luT  c.'i.stt',    if    lie  ap- 

f>roachcs  within  a  ccriuiu  distance. 
The  rules  which  regulate  their  meet- 
ing with  other  people  are  given  V>y 
Mr.  LogJin  (.}faltif>fir,  i.  118).]  From 
pula  the  Portugui.se  formed  also  the 
verbs  empolear-te,  'to  l>ccoine  polluted 
by  till"  toiicli  of  a  Idw-c.'istc  ]K>r.son,' 
and  deaempolear-se^  *  to  liurily  oneself 
after  such  pollution'  (Omivea^  {,  97, 
and  Syno^l.  f.  62vX  superstitions  whii  li 
MciH'/cs  found  prrvHiling  amou^  tlie 
C'hn.stians  of  MalaLar.    (See  HIEAVA.) 

1510.— "The  fifth  clu-ss  are  called  Poliar, 
who  collect  JK'j'per,  wine,  arnl  mifs  .  .  . 
tho  Foliar  may  not  approach  either  the 
Naeri  (see  MAlR)  or  the  Brahinin»  within 
60  paces,  anless  they  have  boen  called  by 
them.  .  .  ."—  Varlluma,  142. 

1516.— "There  is*  aoother  lower  sort  of 
gentiles  called  oolsr.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
sfienk  to  the  nun  ezeept  for  a  long  way 
ofT,  ;i>  f:ir  OS  they  can  l>e  heard  s|>oakin(3: 
witli  a  ioud  Toioe.  .  .  .  And  whatever  niun 
or  woman  shoald  touch  them,  their  rolation.4 
immediately  kill  them  like  a  ooDtaminated 
thinff.  .  .  y—B€arbo$ay  148. 

ir.7L'. 

"  A  ley.  da  gento  toda,  ricca  o  pobre, 
De  fabolas  composCa  se  imagina: 

Andiio  DOS,  e  soniente  hum  paoo  oohre 
Aa  i^iartcH  que  a  cubrir  uitura  ennna. 
Doiw  modos  hu  de  ijente  ;  |Kir»}ue  a  nohre 
tiayrri  chainndoH  wio,  o  a  niirios  dinn 
Poleas  tern  por  nome,  a  quern  obriga 
A  ley  nfio  nuatorar  a  casta  antiga." 

Cam/hit  vH.  87. 

By  Bnrlon : 

**  Tbe  Law  that  holds  the  people  high  and 
low, 

is  frangnt  with  false  pfaantastick  tales  long 

pa.st  ; 

they  jro  uncIothM,  but  a  wrap  tbej'  throw 
for  dcocnt  purpose  round  the  loins  and 
waiMt : 

Two  modes  of  men  are  known;  the  nobles 

know 

the  name  of  Nayrs,  who  call  the  lower 

oastc 

Poltes,  whom  their  haughty  laws  contain 
from  intermingling   with   the  higher 

strain.  .  .  ." 

l.'i9S.  — *•  When  the  Portingalos  came  first 
into  India,  and  made  leti^juo  and  composi- 
tion with  the  King  of  C'oeAin,  the  Sayrot 


desired  that  men  shovld  frive  them  place, 

and  tume  out  of  the  Way,  when  they  met  to 
in  the  Streeles,  as  the  jPolyaa  .  .  ."(used 
to  do).— A/».«f  /i.>/^N,  78;  [Hak.  See.  i.  281; 
aifo  see  i.  271*]. 

ItKW.  —  •'.  .  .  he  Kiid  by  wuv  of  iaxult 
that  he  would  order  htm  to  touch  a  Poleaa, 
which  is  one  of  the  lowest  castes  of  Maiauar." 
—OmtvMy  1.  76. 

1626. -"These  Puler  an-  Theevos  and 
Sorcerem." — I'urchatj  J'li^nmagt,  653. 

|1727.-**BraUas."  (SeennderHDOOA.) 

[17.'>4.— -"  Niadde  and  Pttllie  are  two  low 

castes  on  the  Malnhar  cou-st.  .  .  ."—lea,  26. 

[17<)6.-  "...  Poolighees.  a  ca«t  hardly 
-iiitli-roil  ti)  lirr.illLi.'  tlie  i «  niiiii >ti  iiir,  lieiiijf 
driven  into  the  iorreiitd  and  mountains  out 
of  the  coninierce  of  mankuid.  .  .  ^TOsr, 

2nd  od.  ii.  IGl  $>■•/.  | 

1770. — "Their  degradation  ifl  still  nioro 
complete  on  the  Malabar  coast,  which  h^is 
not  ijocn  subdued  by  the  Mogul,  and  where 
thev  (the  pariahs)  are  called  Ponliats.** — 

/{,ntnul,  E.T.  I7l>\  i.  6. 

186.^.— "  Further  south  in  India  we  find 
polyandry  among  .  .  .  Polerts  of  Malabar."' 
—McLetttutUt  J*rmiiU(te  Marriage,  179. 

POLI0AB,  8.  This  term  is  peculiar 

to  the  Madras  Prt-.^idenrv.  The  iktmiiih 
so  called  were  properly  subordinate 
feudal  chie!%  oecupyinff  tracts  more  or 
le.><s  w  ild,  and  generally  of  predatory 

habits  in  former  days  ;  tlx  v  arc  now 
luuoh  the  same  us  Zemindars  in  the 
highe.st  use  of  that  term  Oj.v.).  The 
word  is  Tani.  fxilaimkhivm,  '  the 
holder  of  a  jxilaiyum^  or  feudal  estate  ; 
T^.jxtleijihhi ;  and  thence  Mahr.mfts- 
gdr ;  the  English  form  being  no  (loubt 
taken  from  one  ()f  the  two  latter. 
The  southern  Poligars  gave  much 
trouble  about  lOU  years  ago,  and  the 
"  Poli^'ar  wars  "  were  stmiewliat  soriou.«» 
atlairs.  lu  various  assaults  on  Panja- 
lamkurichi,  one  of  their  forts  in  Tm> 
nevelly,  between  179!)  and  1801  there 
fell  15  British  otH»erj».  Much  regard- 
ing the  Poligars  of  the  south  will  Iw 
found  in  Nelsons  Madwa,  and  in 
P.islir>p  CabiweH's  very  interesting 
History  oj  Titi nevelly.  Most  of  the 
nuotations  apply  to  those  soathem 
ai.strii-ts.  Put  the  term  was  used 
north  to  the  Alaluatta  boundary. 

16^)1.— "Tliey  pulkH  (i  .wn  the  Polegar's 
houses,  who  bein^r  co!i-'<  i<>us  of  his  gxiilt,  had 

fled  and  hid  himself."— U  A^c/it,  t.  118. 

1701. —  "  IjC  lendemain  je  nic  rcndis  k 
Tsilar,  c'a«it  une  jHjtito  ville  qui  api^virtient 
h  un  autre  Paleagaren. "—/."«.  JC^-/.  x.  26l». 

1745.  —  "  .I'e'^iK^re  que  Votro  Eminenco 
agr^ra  r^tabliH.s«ment  d'nne  nouvelle  Mis- 
sion pr^  des  Montagnes  appelMaa  toI* 
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aircinent  des  Palleagares,  oil  auciin 
_  limionnniro  n'avait  }i«iru  ju}«]u'fi  i)r<i!*ont. 
Cetto  contr^e  est  aouiuise  k  divora  petiU  Hois 
Bpi>eI16i  ^galement  Palleagmn,  qui  sont 

inuepeti<l;iii-  <Iii  (Inind  Muirtil  <|iiuinue 
plaoeH  prcsijuu  an  milieu  de  son  Kun'iro.  * — 
Xi/ 7«T<,  Mtm.  ii.  406-7. 

1754.  —  "A  Folygar  .  .  .  undertook  to 
conduct  them  through  defilea  and  passes 
known  to  TCfT  f«w  «xO0pt  bunMlf." — Ormf^ 
i.  S7S. 

1780.— **  He  (Hyder)  now  morod  towards 

thf  l  a'^i  of  <'haiif,Mna,  and  encamped  ni«in 
his  .side  of  it,  and  sent  ten  thoiis;irid  poly- 
fjkn  to  clear  away  the  pass,  and  make  a 
road  sufficient  to  enable  his  artillery  and 
■loMa  to  pan  throuffb.*'  —  Hoi^.  Jtann 
Lindmy,  in  Lii^^s  o/th"  Lt'iidMti/s,  iii.  2.'J3. 

"  The  matchlock  men  are  generally 
accompanied  by  pollgan,  a  set  M  fellows 

that  arc  alnio»<t  fiavage,  and  make  use  of  no 
other  weapon  than  a  rointed  l»amboo  8]>ear, 
18  or  20  feet  long." — Munru'ii  yumUire,  131. 

1783.— "To  Mahomet  AU  they  twioe  sold 
the  Kingdom  of  Tanjore.    To  the  same 

Mahomet  A!i  they  sold  at  least  twelve 
sovereign  Princes  called  the  Polygan." — 
Burl'  .<  Speech  on.  Foa^$  India  BUi^  in  VTorh, 
iii.  4.^. 

1800.  —  "  I  think  roiirnaya's  mode  of 
dealing  with  thoi«u  nijahs  ...  is  excellent. 
Be  seta  them  up  in  paUuikins,  elephants, 
fto.,  and  a  great  iqwiiy,  and  makes  them 

attend  to  his  {>erson.  They  are  treated  with 
great  respect,  which  they  like,  1  ui  can  do 
no  mischief  in  the  country.  Old  llydcr 
adopted  thi.t  plan,  and  hi»  operatioiin  were 
seldom  impeded  by  polygar  wars."  —  A. 
WriUdgu  to  7.  ifimns  in  Ai^thnot't  Mem. 
xdi. 

1801.  — The  southern  PoligaxB,  a  race 
of  rude  warriora  habituated  to  ama  of 

independence,  had  been  but  lately  subdued." 

—  IIV/^A,  i.  f)?. 

1809.— "Tondiman  is  an  hereditary  title. 
His  anbjecte  are  Polygan,  and  sinos  the 

late  war  .  .  .  he  in  become  the  chief  of 
those  trihe.-'.  among  whom  the  ningular 
law  existH  of  the  female  inheriting  the 
aovereignty  in  preference  to  the  male." — 
Ld.  VaUntia,  i.  904. 

1888.— "There  are  72  V.a«tion<»  to  tho  fort 
of  Madura ;  and  each  of  them  was  now 
formally  placed  in  charge  of  a  particular  ' 
chief,  who  wa.i  bound  for  himself  and  liis 
heirs  to  keep  hiii  post  at  all  time«,  and  under 
all  circumstance.-.  He  wiuj  alsu  bt)und  to 
pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute  ;  tu  8Up|>ly  and 
tony  In  roBdinms  a  quota  of  tnxnM  for  the 
Gofemor's  anniea ;  to  keep  the  Govemor'a 
peace  over  a  partioular  tract  of  country. 
...  A  prant  was  made  to  him  of  a  tract 
of  a  country  .  .  .  together  wit^  the  title  of 
I'(t/'<m  Kdran  (PoUigMr).  .  .  ."StltOli't 
Maditrat  Ft.  iii.  p.  1*9. 

„  Home  of  the  Poligars  were  placed 
in  authority  over  others,  ami  in  time  of  war 
were  ani^wurablo  for  the  ^ood  conduct  of 
their  sulxwdinatea.  Thus  the  Sethupati  was 
ehief  of  tbem  «U ;  and  the  Pvdigar  of  l>indi- 


gul  ia  constantly  fipoken  of  jvj  heiufj  tho 
chief  of  eighteen  Poligara  .  .  .  when  the 
levying  of  troops  was  required  the  Delavay 
(see  DALAWJlY)  sent  requisitions  to  such 

and  such  Poligars  to  furnish  so  many  armed 
men  within  a  ceruiin  time.  .  .  ." — NtUmt 
MadurOf  Ft.  iii.  p.  157. 

The  word  got  transferred  in  Enijlish  par- 
lance to  the  people  under  such  Chiefs  (see 
quotations  al>ovo,  1780-1809)  ;  and  es|K.'ci- 
ally,  it  would  seem,  to  those  whose  habits 
were  predatory : 

imO.  "There  is  a  third  well-detincd  race 
mixed  with  tho  general  population,  to  which 
a  common  origin  may  probably  be  assigned. 
I  mean  tbe  pradatory  classes.  In  the  south 
they  are  cauled  Foligan,  and  oonsbt  of 
the  tril>e3  of  Maniwars,  Kallars  (see 
COLLERY),  Ikxlars  (see  BYDE).  Hamuses 
(see  RAMOOSY) :  and  in  tho  N.  rtli  are  re- 
presented bv  the  Kolis  (see  C0QL7)  of 
Guzerat,  and  the  Ckijan  (aee  OOOJUB)  of 
the  X.W.  Provinces.*'  .s'lV  Ha/ier  Kltutt, 
in  J.  hUliH.  Sx:  7..,  N.S.  i.  112. 

[POLIGAR  DOG,  s.  A  large  1  iv.d 
of  dogs  loiuui  in  S.  India.  "  The 
Polygar  dt>^  is  lai^  and  ]K)\verfuL 
and  i.H  }K>culiar  in  lu  ing  vrithoQt  hoir 

{lialfour,  r'nti  i.  r)G8).] 

[1853. — "  It  was  evident  that  the  original 
breed  had  been  crossed  with  the  bull -dog, 
or  the  huige  PoUgar  dog  of  India." 
Cumpbeit,  Old  Fon»t  Rattsn  ,  3nl  od.  p.  12.  J 

POLLAM,  s.  Tani.  pdhnijam  ;  Tel. 
pdUiau;  (st  e  under  POLIGAR). 

1783.— "The  princijml  rea.son  which  they 
asfiigned  against  the  cxtir|tation  of  tho 
polygan  (huo  POLIOAR)  was  that  the 
weavers  were  protected  in  their  fortresses. 
They  might  have  added,  th.it  the  Commny 
itself  which  stung  them  tu  death,  had  riocn 
warmed  in  tho  bosom  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  ;  for  on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the 
French,  it  was  in  their  hospitable  pollama 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  fouiid  refuno 
and  protection." — liurkc'i  6jm(cA  oh  Fux't 
B.  I.  Biit,  in  Wortt,  m.  488. 

171';'.  — "  Ha  vine:  s\ilinn"tt«'d   the  j^enoral 
remarks  on  the  Pollams  1  shall  proceed  to 
'  observe  that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the 
Poligaxa  ia  better  than  oould  be 

ex|x;cted  from  a  race  of  men,  who  have 
hitherto  been  cxehided  fn>n)  those  ad- 
vantages, which  almost  always  attend 
conquered  countries,  an  intercourse  with 
their  conquerors.  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  when  I  arriTed  they  bad  noTer 
.seen  a  Kurojiean.  .  .  ." — lUju-rf  <>n  I>iiidi<jaf, 
by  Mr.  M'jftichf  quoted  in  A</ion't  Madura^ 
Pt  \y.  p.  15. 

POLOi  a.  The  game  of  huckey  on 
horaeliack,  introdnced  of  late  yean 
into  England,  nnder  tlii.s  namai  which 
comes  from  Balti ;  fUo  being  properly 
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in  the  language  of  that  region  the  ball 
used  in  the  game.    The  game  thus 

lately  revived  was  once  known  and 

})racti8ed  (though  in  various  forms) 
roni  Provence  to  the  borders  of  Cliiiia 
{sae  CHIOAIIBX  It  had  contiinicd  to 
-exist  down  to  our  own  day,  it  would 
.seem,  only  near  the  extreme  East  and 
the  extreme  West  of  the  Hiinilaya, 
yix.  at  Maniruir  in  the  Eiist  (between 
Cacluir  and  Burma),  and  on  the  West 
in  the  high  valley  of  the  Indus  (in 
Ladik,  Balti,  Astor  and  Gilgit,  and 
extending'  into  ("'hit nil).  From  tlut 
former  it  was  lirst  adopted  by  our 
countrymen  at  Calcutta,  and  a  little 

lat<;r  (about  lftG4)  it  wa.^  itilroducvd 
inU)  the  Punjab,  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  Ijower  Provinces  and  from 
Kashmir,  where  the  summer  visitors 
liad  takoii  it  up.  It  was  first  plavt  d 
in  .England,  it  would  .seem  at  Alder- 
shot,  in  July  1871,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  at  Dublin  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  The  next  year  it  was 
played  in  many  places.*  But  the  first 
mention  we  am  fin<l  in  the  Tiinc.t  is 
a  Tintiit'.  of  a  match  at  Lillie  I'.ridj^e, 
July  11,  1874,  in  the  ne.vt  day'.s 
paper.  There  is  ment  ion  of  the  game 
m  the  Illutttmtt'd  London  X'  ir.<  of  July 
20,  1872,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  new 
invention  by  British  officers  in  India. 
[According  to  the  author  of  the  Bad- 
minton Library  treati.se  on  the  game, 
it  was  adopted  by  Lieut.  Sherer  in 
1854,  and  a  club  was  formed  in  1859. 
The  same  writer  li.xes  its  introdn-  tion 
into  the  Punjab  and  N.W.P.  in  18G1- 
68.  See  also  an  article  in  Baily's 
Magazine  on  "The  Earlv  Hi.storv  of 
Polo"  (June  1890).  The  Central 
Asian  form  is  de.scril)ed,  under  the 
name  of  llaiga  or  Kok-bwra^  *grey  wolf,' 
by  Sclmyler  (Turkistan,  i.  2<!H  ,>."/7.) 
and  that  in  Dardistan  by  liiddul]»ii 
(Tribea  of  the  Hindoo  Kooii,  84  teqq.).] 
hi  Lulak  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  an 
introduction  from  Baltistan.  See  a 
careful  and  interestinj^  account  the 
game  of  tlx  --  parts  in  Mr.  F.  Drew's 
excellent  book,  The  Jummoo  and 
Kashmir  Territories,  1875,  }»p.  380-392. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Tylor  that 
the  game  exi.-t';  still  in  Japan,  and  a 
Very  curious  circumstance  is  that  the 
polo  rackti^  just  as  that  deserihed  by 


•  Heo  d<«t.iiI-<  ill  lb-  FUJit  <>r  Nov.  ir.,  188-I, 
jK  667,  coiirttiouiily  givt-u  iu  reply  ta  a  query  froni 
Um  pnMot  writer. 


Jo.  Ginnamus  in  the  extract  under 
CHICAHB  has  survived  there.  [See 
Oiamberlain^  TMngi  Japanae,  3rd  ed. 

333  teqq.] 

1835.— "The  ponies  of  Moneepoor  hold  a 
▼ory  conspicuont  nnk  in  the  estinmtion  of 

the  inhabitant.^.  .  .  .  The  natiuiia'  ij^  uiieof 
Hockey,  which  is  played  hy  every  male  of 
the  ct.untry  cajxiblo  of  sitting  ft  hoTM, 
reiuloni  them  all  expert  equestrians;  and  it 
wa.s  by  men  and  home  so  trained,  that  the 
princes  of  Muneejwior  were  able  for  m.inv 
years  not  only  to  re|x.'l  the  a^rirrossions  of 
the  Burniahs,  t»ut  to  save  tlic  whole  country 
.  .  .  uikI  plant  tboir  banners  on  the  banks 
of  the  Irniwatteo." — PniUterUni*$  H/tpMi  M 
tht  E.  Frvntlrr  uf  lir.  hidia,  31 -W. 

1838.—"  At  Bbighur  I  first  saw  the  game 
of  the  Chaugbtftt,  which  wm  played  the  day 

after  our  arrival  on  the  Mydan  or  pbiin  I.iid 
out  expressly  for  the  purp<»so.  .  .  .  It  in 
fact  hixky  <>n  horseback.  Tlie  l>ul],  wliit  h 
is  larger  than  a  cricket  boll,  is  only  a  globe 
niiiile  of  a  kind  of  willow-wood,  and  hi  called 
in  Tibet!  'Pultt.'  ...  I  can  cfmceive  that 
the  ChangbfSn  requires  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
played.  It  is  the  fit  sjKirt  of  an  equestrian 
nation.  .  .  .  The  panie  is  played  at  ulmtMt 
every  valley  in  Little  Tibet  and' t  he  adjoining 
countries  . .  .  Ladakb,  Ye8.««en,  Chitral,  &c.  ; 
and  T  sbonid  recomniend  it  to  bo  tried  on 
the  HipjHtdronic  at  liayswjiter.  .  .  "—\'>oh'-, 
Tra.vU  ,„  Jiufhiitir,  LacUUh.  hiuitlo,  itc. 
(1842),  ii.28M92. 

l*^!**.  .An  .n=!soiiibly  of  all  the  pritteipal 
inhabitants  t<X)k  piace  at  Iskanlo.  on  some 
occasion  «if  lereniony  or  festivity.  ...  1 
was  thus  fortunate  onoiigh  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  ebangan,  which  is  derired  from 
Persia,  and  has  l»een  described  by  Mr. 
Vipne  a.s  hoc^ky  on  horseback.  .  .  .  'liarge 
iju  uirantjular  enelosed  nicudown  for  this 
^auie  niay  be  seen  in  all  the  laiiger  villages 
of  Bnltt,  often  surrounded  by  rows  of 
i>eautiful  willow  and  poplar  trees."— 
T.  Thornton,  Himalaya  and  Tilttt,  260-261. 

"Folo,   Tent-psgging,   Hurlii«haiD,  the 

Rink, 

I  leave  all  tbeee  delights." 

BromUtigt  Ihm  Album,  23. 

P0LL00K-8ATO,  s.   Hind.  j^Uak, 

fhilak-fulg ;  a  jnxir  vepota}>le,  calle'l 
als<t  'country  .spinach  '  ilitfla  ruhfaru^ 
or  B.  BaujaUfui*,  Roxb.).  [Rtddell 
{Domed.  Econ.  679)  calls  it  *Bemnl 
Beet'] 

POLONQA,   TIC-POLONOA,  s. 

A  very  iM)i.sonou.s  snake,  so  called  iu 
(,'eylon  {liungarm  f  or  / >aboia  tUtjamt  ?)  ; 
Sinj,'l».  fMloiigani.  [The  Madras  Glott. 
idmtirh-s  it  with  the  iKihoia  el'yaus, 
and  uiihi  it  'Chain  vijjer,  'Necklace 
snak^'  *  Russell's  viper,'  or  ootea 
nuomU.    The  Simpb.  sama  is  said 
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to  be  titpolanga,  til,  '  spotted,'  poUin- 
Sfo,  •yiper.T 

1681.  —  "Tlicre  is  another  venomous  snako 
■colled  Polongo,  the  moat  veaomous  of  aU, 
thatldlbeattel.  Two  sorts  of  them  I  have 
seen,  the  one  ^reen,  the  other  of  reddish 
gray,  full  of  white  rings  along  the  sides,  and 
about  five  or  six  feet  long."— iTiMMe;  29. 

182'>.  —  "There  are  only  four  snnVc-j  a^jcer- 
tained  to  bo  ])oi-ionous ;  the  cobra  de  capello 

i-^  the  most  coutiiidn,  but  its  bite  i.s  not  s>i 
certainly  fatal  as  that  of  the  tic  polonga, 
which  destroys  life  in  a  few  minutes."— Itfrf. 
JiOert  in  M.'t  Joumal,  ed.  1844,  ii.  167. 

POMFBET,  FOUPHBET,  s.  A 

genus  of  sr.i  fi-h  of  brtxid  compressed 
form,  embracing  several  species,  of 
flood  repute  for  the  table  on  all  the 
Indian  coasts.  Accord in*^'  to  Day  they 
are  all  reducil)b'  t«)  Sfrimuitrux  muv- 
*t>,  'the  wliite  Pomfret,'  i>(r.  cimreiu, 
which  is,  wlien  immature,  *the  silver 
Pnmfrct,' and  wlieii  matiiro,  'tliegr.iv 
Pomfret,'  aud  Sir.  niger,  '  the  black  P.' 
The  French  of  Pondicherry  call  the 
lisli  ptimple.  We  cannot  connect  it 
with  tlie  iro/irlXot  of  Aelinn  (xv.  23) 
and  Atheuaeus  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  xviii. 
teqq.)  which  is  identified  with  a  very 
different  fish,  the  'pilot-tisli '  (Xniu 
crates  duUor  of  l>av).  The  name  is 
probably  from  the  Pcntugnese,  and  a 
corruption  ot  pampano,  'a  vine-leaf,' 
from  supposed  resemblance  ;  this  is 
the  Portuguese  name  of  a  li^h  which 
ooenrs  juat  where  the  pomfret  should 
be  mentioned.    Thus : 

[1598.-  •*  The  best  fish  is  called  Mordexiin, 
Pampano,  and  Tatiingo."— Z,inM-Ao/<-ii,  Hak. 
Soc.  li.  11.] 

1618.— "The  fishes  of  this  Mediterranean 
(the  Malayan  sea)  are  very  ravoiiry  sables, 
■I rid  seer  fish  {$<rras)  ami  pampanos,  and 
rays.  .  .  ." — Qndinho  (U  Krcdta,  f.  '.ill,: 

[1708. — .  .  Albacores,  Duuluhins, 
Paumphlets."  —  In   Vule,  Medgea'  /Mwy, 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxxxiv.J 

1727. —  "  ]5ct\vocn  ''>! II nnra  and  lUdlasore 
Rivers  ...  a  very  lirlitiuus  Fish  called  the 
Tamplee,  come  in  tiholeH,  and  are  sold  for 
two  Pence  per  Hundred.  Two  of  them  are 
sufficient  to  dine  n  moderaia  Man."— ^. 
IlamiHon,  i.  396;  [c<l.  1744]. 

1810.— 

*•  Another  face  lo<.k'd  broad  and  bland 
Like  pamplet  floundering  on  the  sand  ; 
Whono'cr  she  turned  her  piercing  stare, 
She  seemed  alert  to  Hprinff  in  air."— 
MtUay  Vfr.s,s.  rendered  by  />r.  LegdeUy 
in  Miir'u  ft'rahnm,  201. 

1813. — "The  pomfret  is  not  unlike  a  small 
taxbot*  bntof  a  more  delicate  flaTour;  aad 
«piom«s  esteem  the  blaok  pomfret  a  great 

2  Z 


dainty."— /o/-6«,  Or.  Hem.  i.  68^;r2nd 

ed.  i.  36]. 

[1822.—"  ...  the  lad  was  broaght  up  to 
catch  pamphlets  and  bombaloea.  .  .  .**— 

Wallacf,  FifUi-n  }Vtfr*  in  India,  106  ] 

1874.—"  The  greatest  pleasure  in  Bombay 
was  eating  a  ti^h  called  'pOflUftet."* — Salt. 

Rfi\,  30th  May,  600. 

[1896. — "  Another  account  of  this  sort  of 
seine  fi.shing,  for  catc^hing  pomfret  (ish,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Uuerita."— Zitui  Roth.  Jialive* 
qfS«a-M,  \.  466.1 

POMMELO,  PAMPELMOOSB, 

&c.,  &.  Citrus  decumima,  L.,  the  largest 
of  the  orange-tribe.  It  is  the  same 
fruit  as  the  shaddock  of  the  We.st 
Indies:  but  to  the  krger  varieties 
some  form  of  the  name  Pommelo 
seems  also  to  be  applied  in  tlie  West. 
A  small  variety,  with  a  fine  skin,  is 
sold  iu  London  shops  as  "the  For- 
bidden fruit."  The  fruit,  though 
OTown  in  gardens  over  a  great  ]Kirt  of 
India,  really  comes  to  perfection  only 
near  the  Equator,  and  especially  in 
Java,  whence  it  was  proWbly  brought 
to  tlie  continent.  For  it  is  called  in 
Ben^'al  Butdvi  nimbu  (i.e.  Citrus  Bata- 
viana).  It  proliably  did  not  come  to 
India  till  the  17th  rcutury  ;  it  i<  not 
mentioned  iu  the  Ain.  According  to 
Bretschneider  the  Pommelo  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Chine,se  Boole  of 
the  Shu-Kiug.  Its  Chinese  name  is 
Fti. 

The  form  of  the  name  whidi  we 

have  put  first  is  that  now  general  in 
Anglo-Indian  use.  But  it  is  j>robably 
only  a  modern  result  of  *  striving  i^r 
nieaiiiiio' (([uasi  J'nmn-ineloni' !).  Among 
older  authors  the  name  goes  througn 
many  strange  shapes.  Tavemier  calls 
it  poviporie  (J'l'i/.  des  Indejs,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  24  ;  [ed.  liall,  ii.  360]),  but  the 
usual  French  name  is  pampcl-uioiuise. 
Dam])ier  has  Pumplmose  (ii.  lSt6) ; 
Lockyer,  PumpUmxise  (51)  ;  Forrest, 
Pummel-noae  (32) ;  IveSj  'jnmpU-jfn.r,^ 
called  in  the  West  Indies  Chadoeks  [  1 
Mari  I  Oraham  uses  the  French  sjm?!!- 
ing  (22).  Ptmpoleon  is  a  form  un- 
known to  us,  but  given  in  the  Eng. 
Cyrlopofdia.     Molesworth's  MarOthi 

Ihct,  pivcs  p'ljKinnnSy  papanng^  or 
piipanis  (a  word  of  S.  America)."  We 
are  unable  to  give  the  true  etymology, 
thon|^  Littrc  says  boldlv  "Tamoiil, 
bamboltmat,"  Ain.slie  {Mat.  Medica, 
1813)  gives  Poomlinuu  as  the  Tamil, 
whilst  Balfoar  {('yi  of  India)  gives 
PimjM^miw  and  JkunbvUmai  as  Tamil, 
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AnmAoWnuiM  and  Pcmvo/ra^na^t  u.s 
Telugii,  I?a7n6iiii  fioTMi^  as  Malayalim. 

But  if  these  aro  roal  wonls  they 
appear  to  be  corruptions  of  some 
foroign  term.  [Mr.  P.  Brandt  ikhuIs 
out  that  the  above  forms  ar<'  merely 
various  attempts  to  tranaliterute  a  word 
whidi  is  in  Tamil  faimhaUmd$u^  while 
the  Malayali 

'bambili  tree.'  According  to  tlie 
Meulras  Gloss,  all  these,  as  well  as  the 
English  forms,  are  lUtunately  derived 
from  the  Malay  pumjiulivaii.  Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  la  au  obsolete  Malay 
diet.,  by  Howison  (1801)  I  find 
*poomplemoo8^  a  fruit  brouglit  from 
India  bv  Captain  Shaddock,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  planted  at  Barbadoea,' 
and  afterwards  obtained  his  name : 
the  affix  moo*  appears  to  be  the  Dutdi 
nweSf  'vegetable.  "  li  this  be  so^  the 
Malay  is  not  the  original  form.] 

"Tho  fruit  calknl  by  tho  Nethcr- 
landora  PttmpelmooB,  )>v  the  Portuguose 
Jamhoa^  grows  in  aupcrflaity  outride  the 
city  of  Batavia.  .  .  .  This  fruit  is  laqper  than 
any  of  tho  lemon  -  kind,  for  It  grows  as 
tariff  ^"^  tho  ho.iil  cf  ;i  child  of  10  years  old. 
'Vha  core  or  iiiside  xa  for  tho  most  part 
reddish,  and  has  a  kind  of  sourish  swott- 
B«8B,  tasting  like  uiiripe  giapea."—  Walter 

PONDICHERRY,  n.]).  This  nam. 
of  what  is  now  the  chief  French  settle- 
ment in  India,  is  Pudu-ch'diiri^  or 
Pnthur^yriy  'New  Town,*  more  cor- 
rectly /Wu-twt,  I'lifhuvai,  meaning 
'New  Place.*  C.  P.  Urown,  however, 
says  it  is  PtMtvdkarO,  *New  Tank. 
The  natives  sometimes  write  it  Phul- 
cheri.  [Mr.  Garstiu  {Man.  S,  Arcot^ 
4S2)  says  that  Hindus  call  it  Pulhuvai 
or  Puthu^'^eri,  while  Musulnians  eall 
it  PvUcheri,  or  as  the  Madnu  Gloa. 
writes  the  word,  Pukhari.] 

1680.— "Mr.  Edward  Brogden,  arrived 
from  Porto  Novo,  rofx>rt'<  arrival  at  Puddi- 
dienr  of  two  French  shii>s  from  .Surat, 
and  the  receipt  of  advices  of  tho  death  of 
Sovaiio. '—/art  <iJ«,  Ueo.  Conm..  May  23. 
In  JTottt  and  SxU.  No.  in.  p.  20. 

[1683.  —  ",  .  .  InterloiMjrs  intend  to  settle 
att  Verampatnatn,  a  j>laco  neer  PuUi- 
cherry.  .  .  ."—PrinoU,  h.ar,,  Ft.  St.  Geo., 
1st  eer.  ii.  41«  In  iv.  lia  (1685)  we  have 
PoodMlniTy*} 

1711.  -"The  French  and  Danes  likewise 
hire  tb«ro  (Portagueee)  at  Pont  de  Choree 
aod  nrinoombar.  — ZocX-yer,  286. 

1718.  —  "The  Fifth  Day  we  reached 
Bndnlsoheri,  a  French  Town,  and  the  chief 
Seat  of  their  MiMionaries  in  India.' —/Voo. 


1726.  - 

Ckorv.  11. 


POOJA. 

Poedechery,"    in  VaUntijHy 


1727.—"  Pontioheiry  is  the  next  Place  of 
Note  oa  this  Coast,  a  colony  settled  by  the 
French."—.'!.  Hamiltm,  i.  356  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1768. — '*  L'^tablissomcnt  dee  Fnuu^ois  ^ 
Pondlctheil  remonto  jn.H<|u'en  I'ann^o  1674  ; 

rniiix  par  de  si  foibles  commencement «.  qu'on 
n'uuroit  eu  de  la  peine  k  imaginer,  que  les 
suites  en  f assent  ausli  conadembiea."— 

D'AkvUU,  p.  121. 

1780.  —  •■  An  Ka^'^li.sh  olUcer  of  rank, 
(Joncral  Coote,  wliu  was  uno«^ualled  among 
I  hi.s  compeers  in  ability  and  oxperienoe  in 
wur,  and  who  bad  fre']uently  fought  with 
tho  French  of  Fhoolcheri  in  the  Kama  tic 
and  .  .  .  had  as  often  gained  the  victory 
over  them.  .  .  ^-—B,    Myitt  Naik,  41^ 

PONGOL,  8.  A  festival  of  S.  ludia, 
observed  early  in  January.  Tarn. 

Mioiliiig'  ;  i.r.  of  the  rice,  l>ecau8e 
llie  tirst  act  in  the  feast  is  the  boiling 
of  the  new  rice.  It  is  a  kind  m 
harve.st-hnine.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  E. 
Gover  (/.  R,  At.  Soe.  N.S.  v.  91),  but 
the  connection  which  he  tniee.s  with 
the  old  Ve<lie  religion  is  Ii.irdly  to  l>e 
adniittefl.  [See  the  meaning  of  the 
rite  discussed  bjr  Dr.  From,  OoUm 
HoHijh^  -ind  ed.  iii.  306 

1651. — .  .  nous  parlerons  naintaoaat 
da  Feogol,  qui  se  oelebre  la  9  de  Jaavier 

en  I'honnour  du  Soloil.  .  .  .  lis  cui.sent  du 
ris  uvec  du  laict.  .  .  .  Co  ris  se  cuit  hors  la 
mai-Mtn,  afin  que  lo  Soleil  puisse  hiire  dessus 
.  .  .  ot  quand  ils  voyent,  qa'il  itemhle  lo 
vouloir  retirer,  ils  cnont  d*une  voix  intel* 
ligtble,  Ftmgol,  Fengol,  Pongol,  PongoL .  .* 
— i4Ar.  Roger,  Yr.  Tr.  1670,  pp.  237  8. 

1871.—"  Nor  doee  the  gentle  and  kindlv 
influenoe  of  the  time  cease  here.  The  file'>-- 
of  the  Hnnrifs  Court  will  have  heen  exan)  - 
inod  with  rases  frum  litipioiis  enemies  cr 
greedy  indney  lenders.  But  as  PongOl 
comes  rrMind  many  of  them  disappear.  .  .  . 
The  creditor  tliinks  of  bis  debtor,  the  debtor 
of  tiie  creditor.  The  one  relents,  the  other 
is  ashamed,  and  lK)th  parties  are  siived  hv 
a  compromise.  Often  it  happens  that  ii 
imx'ess  is  |)ost{K)ncd  'till  after  FMigoll'**— 
tiwer,  as  above,  p.  96. 

POOJA,  8.  Properly  aj. plied  to 
the  Hindu  ceremonies  in  idol-wui-ship ; 
iSkt.  pujui  and  colloquially  to  any 
kind  of  rite.  Thus  jhanda  ki  pujd,  or 
'Pooja  of  the  flag,*  is  tlie  .':e]H)y  t«jrni 
for  wliJit  ill  St.  Jaiiie.s's  Park  is  c<ilk-<l 
'Troopiuu  of  the  colours.'  [Used  in 
the  plural,  as  in  the  quotatfon  of  1900^ 
it  nie.'ins  tlie  hnlidaya  ot  tiie  Dori^ 
Puja  or  Dussera.] 

[1776.  — .  .  tho  occuftation  of  the 
BnmiA  ehonld  be  ...  to  eavss  the  per- 
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fomMUM  of  the  pootkOi  the  worship 
to  Deittdk.  .  .  ."—Halhtd,  Codr,  ed.  1781, 
Pruf.  xcix. 

£1813. — " .  .  .  the  I*uadita  in  attendanco 
eommenoed  tlM  pooja,  or  sacriflco,  by 

priiirinp  milk  nrid  curds  ujxin  tho  V»rauche«, 
au'l  siueiiring  over  th«  leuvea  with  wett«d 
rice."— ^rwjrAtoK,  Utttn,  ad.  1692,  p.  214.] 

1826.— '<  The  person  whose  stop  I  had 
been  watching  now  approached  the  sacred 
tree,  and  havir»<r  porfurrned  puja  to  a  stone 
doity  at  itrt  foot,  proceeded  to  unmufflo 
hinitelf  from  his  .nhawls.  .  .  ."•^Pandttmri'/ 
Uari,  26  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  ^4]. 

1866.— "Yes,  Sahih.  I  (  iiristian  lK)y. 
Plenty  poojah  do.  Sunday  timo  tu  vc-r  no 
woik  do."— rretWycM,  TKt  Lawk  BuHgalow, 
in  FroHT,  IzxiiL  2% 

1K74.  — "The  ma.**  of  the  ryots  who  form 
the  population  of  the  village  are  too  poor 
to  MT*  a  funOy  ddty.   Tliey  are  forced 

to  bo  content  with  .  .  .  tho  annual  pujahs 
performed  ...  on  l>ohalf  of  tho  village 
community." — Cal.  Rev.  No.  cxvii.  19.'). 

1879.— "  Amoog  the  cariontaee  of  these 
lower  galleriea  are  Kttle  models  of  ooetmnos 

and  country  scenes,  aiDoiig  them  a  grand 
pooj[a  under  a  tree."— iS*i/.  lire.  No.  12ol, 
p.  4/7. 

[1900.  — "  Calcutta  has  l>o€n  in  tho  throes 
of  the  Puiahs  since  yesterday." — i'iunfer 

FOOJABEE,  8.  Hind,  pujdri.  An 
offifiiatiiig  pheat  in  an  idol  temple. 

1702.— "  L'ofRco  de  poujari  ou  de  Pr^- 
treese  de  In  Reine  mere  ^tait  incompatible 
ATec  Ic  titre  do  aerfmnt*  da  Seigneiir."— 

I.eti.  Kdif.  XX.  111. 

[1891.—*'  Then  tho  Ptijixi,  or  priest,  takes 
the  Bhuta  ^•word  and  bell  in  his  nnnrls.  .  . 
->ifcM»Mr-  WiUiamt.  Brakmanum  and  Hindu- 
imm,  4tb  ed.  249.] 

POOL,  a.  P.— H.  77>//,  'a  brid^jc' 
Used  in  two  of  the  ({notations  under 
the  next  article  fcr  '  einliankment.' 

[1812.— "The  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
rirer  .  .  .  it  ie  called  the  Fool  Khan.  .  , 
^MoHtr,  /eenmr  tktemgk  i>«rrM,  124.] 

POOLBXTNDT,  a  T.—U.pulhavdi, 
'Secnring  of  bridges  or  enibankments ' 
A  name  formerly  given  in  Bengal  to 
a  civil  department  in  charge  of  the 
emliaiikmenta.  Also  sometimes  tis«l 
inproperly  for  the  euiKinkment  itself. 

[1765.— "Deduct  Poolbundy  advanced 
lor  repairs  of  dykes,  mads,  ke."—Verel$t, 

Vuw  of  lietiffaf,  App.  213. 

[e.  1781.—"  Pay  your  ooostant  devoirs  to 
Marian  Allypore,  or  eell  yoonelf  soul  and 

Uxly  to  Poolbundy."— Ext.  from  Ilirtii't 
(i'iu,l!f  ,  in  BusUfil^  Ecfioti  of  Old  t'a/culta, 
Mrd  ed.  178.  This  refers  to  Impey,  who  wa« 
called  by  this  name  in  allorion  to  a  lucrative 
coBtiMtgiv«tttolilsrslathp«,a]fr.  Fraser.] 


1786. —  "That  the  Superintendent  of 
Poolbundy  Repairs,  after  an  aecuiate  and 

diligent  survey  of  tho  bunds  andnooll»  and 
the    provincial    Council  of   BuTOWan  .  .  . 
had  delivered  it  aa  their  opinion.  .  .  ."— 
A  rticlet  of  Ckarot  affuintt  II 
in  Burtr,  vii.  W. 

1802.  —  "The  Colloctiir  of  Midnaf>ore  hi\s 
directed  his  attention  to  tho  subject  of  pool- 
bundy, and  in  a  very  ample  report  to  tho 
Board  of  Revenue,  ban  descrifxid  certain 
abu.HCS  and  oppressions,  connistiiip  chiefly  of 
prt  s>iti).'  ryots  to  w.  rk  ■  ii  the  pools,  which 
call  aloud'  for  a  remedy."— /'(/itA  Report, 
App.  p.  &58. 

ISIO.  — ".  .  .  tho  whole  i>i  oMitred  to  \h) 
protierved  ftom  inuiuiation  hy  an  emhatik- 
ment  called  the  pool  bandyi  maintained 
at  a  vevy  great  and  regular  espenae."— 
IfiWiaswrn,  V.  Jf.,  ii.  886. 

POON,  PEON,  v^c.,  s.  Can.  jionne^ 
[Mai.  »u««a,  Skt.  jtimndga].  A  timWr 
tree  (UalophyUum  inophyllum^  L.)  which 
fjrows  in  the  forests  of  Caiiaia.  &(■.,  and 
which  was  formerly  used  for  mastSi 
whence  also  called  mcut-wod.  [Lin- 
schofeii  refers  to  thi.s  tree,  bttt  by 
name  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  07).] 

[1727.  —  ".  .  .  good  Poon-maslK,  stronger 
but  hea\-ier  than  Firr." — A.  HamUtoHf  ed. 

1744,  i.  267. 

[1776.  —  ".  .  .  Pohoon-maMta,  chiefly  from 
the  Malabar  coast"— 2nd  ed.  ii.  109.] 

fl77:?.  -  "Poon  tree  ...  the  wwd  li>,'ht 
but  tolerably  .Mtroiit; ;  it  i.s  fre«iucntly  u.sed 
for  raast5,  but  uulens  great  cjire  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wet  from  the  end*  of  it,  it  soon 
rota."— /MSB,  460.] 

IS-^.I.  "Peon,  or  Puna  ...  the  larprst 
sort  is  of  a  light,  bright  colour,  and  may  be 
had  at  Man^lore,  from  the  forests  of 
Corumcul  in  Canara,  where  it  grows  to  a 
lenflfth  of  150  feet.  At  Hangalore  I  pro> 
cured  a  tree  of  this  sort  thnt  woold  bave 
made  a  foremast  for  tho  Leander.  004Un 
•ship,  in  one  piece,  f..r  1300  Rupees. 
in  J,  H,  At.  Hoc.  ii.  354. 

POONAHALEE,  n.p.  A  town, 
nnfl  formerly  a  military  station,  in  tlie 
Chiugleput  Dial,  of  Madras  Presidency, 
13  mues  west  of  Madras.   The  name  is 

given  in  the  Imp.  flaz'Kfrr  aa  Puna- 
mallu  (?X  and  I'onda  maldi,  whilst 
Col.  Branfill  give,s  it  a.s  "  Piintha  mailt 
for  PuviruMthoiiutlli"  without  furth^ 
e.\})lanution.  [The  M'it!ni.<  ^7«).<.«.  givei? 
Tam.  J'ltndamalli,  *  town  of  the  jasmine- 
creeper,'  which  is  largely  grovm  there 
for  the  supply  of  the  MMras  markets. 

[1876.  —  "The  doj»,  a  small  piebald  cur, 
with  a  .short  tail,  not  unlike  the  '  Poona- 
mallee  terrier,'  which  tho  Hritish  soldier 
is  wont  to  manufacture  from  Pariah  dogs 
for  'CMSbb'  with  sporting  proolivitie% 
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WM  iMODght  up  for  inspection." — McMaJtoHj 
AoMM^Ohe  Oebhik  Ohtnomm,  2M.] 

POONOEE,  PH00N07,  s.  The 
name  moat  commonly  given  to  the 
Huddhist  relujieux  in  British  Burma. 
The  word  (j^htm-gyi)  dgnifiee  'great 
glory.* 

1782,—".  .  .  lenre  Prttres  .  .  .  sont 

Mioins  itistruit-  i\ne  Km  BranicH,  ct  }>ortent 
Id  Dom  de  Fonifai*'  — ^unerat,  ii.  301. 

1795.—"  From  the  many  oonrents  in  the 
iioighl  •Tirhood  of  Hantjoon,  the  number  of 
Khahaus  and  PhonfriB  m\i»t  ho  verv  con- 
sidemble ;  I  was  told  it  exceeded  1600."— 
fijfmu,  Embatty  to  A  210. 

1834.—"  The  Talapoins  are  eelled  by  the 
Burmese  Phonghis,  which  tcrni  means  preat 
glory,  or  Jiahaiu,  which  means  uorfect." — 
Bp.  Bigamdtt,  in  /.  Ind.  Artkip.  vr.  222-S. 

[IS^'i.  --  '■  Everv  BnrniaTi  has  for  soino 
time  during  his  life  to  be  a  Pohngee,  or 
monk."— £«rfy  Di^eHn,  VieengatL^e,  177.] 

POOBANA,  8.  Skt.  purdna,  *old,' 
lieuce  '  legendary,'  and  thus  applied  as 
a  common  name  to  18  iMToka  which 
contain  the  legendary  mythology  of 

the  Bruhniau.s. 

1612.—"  .  .  .  These  books  ere  divided 

into  Ixxlies,  members,  and  joints  (ror^***, 
mfmbiDi,  e  articii/<>.*)  ...  six  which  they 
call  Xa$tra  {see  SHA8TER),  which  are  the 
bodies;  eiffhtaen  which  they  c<\II  Pnrani, 
which  are  the  membeis ;  twenty -eight  called 
.  I  fjamo)!,  which  are  the  joints."- CbiiCo,  Dec 
V.  liv.  vi.  cap.  3. 

1651. —  "As  their  Poraaae,  <.«.  old 

histories,  relate."— A'o^/tiw*,  1S3. 

[1667.  —  "  When  they  have  acquired  u 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  .  .  .  they  geneniUy 
-tady  the  Ptirana,  which  is  an  ahridt;- 
inent  and  interpretatioa  of  the  Betbs  "  Uoo 
'VEDABy.—BemUr,  ed.  CoMtabU,  p.  886.] 

O.  1760. — "I>e  puran  oomprend  dix-huit 
Httoh  <|ui  renfcrnient  Thistoire  f«acr<?e,  uui 
contierit  los  doffmea  de  la  reli^non  des 
Braniinos.'"— A'«r!/d<'y>prf«>,  xxrii.  S'i7. 

1806.  —  "Ceux  ci,  calculoient  tout  haul 
de   m^moire    taiulii    que    d'uutres,  plus 
tvaiict'^s,  1ir<oieut,  d'un  ton  ohaatant|  leurs 
Pourans.' — Uau/ner,  i.  130. 

POOBUB,  and  POORBEEA,  »s. 
H'md. piirab, piirby  'the  Eaat,'  from  Skt. 
piirm  or  purba,  '  in  front  of,'  as  jxtxrha 
(Hind,  padtham)  means  'behind'  or 
'westerly'  and  ditkshiyia,  'right-hand' 
or  southerly.  In  Upper  India  tlie 
term  means  usually  Onoh,  the-  B<-nai  *'s 
division,  and  lleliar.  Hence  Poorbeea 
{jrurbiyajf  a  man  of  thoee  countries, 
was,  in  the  dayt  of  the  old  Bengal 
army,  often  used  for  a  sepoy,  the 


majority    being   recruited   in  thoatt 
provinces. 

V>^. — "Omaum  (Humayun)  Patxiah  .  .  . 
resolved  to  follow  Xercban  (ijher  Khan)  and 
try  his  fbrtnaes  egainit  him  .  .  .  and  they 
met  close  to  the  river  (langes  before  it 
unites  with  the  river  Jamona,  where  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  city 
called  Canose  (Oananjh  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  kii^om  of  Dely.  Xerehaa  was  beyond 
the  river  in  the  tract  which  the  natives  oall 
Pute.  .  .  ."—Barroi,  IV.  ix.  9. 

[1611.  —  "Pierb  is  400  cose  long."  — 
Jourdain,  qooted  in  iSKr  7.  Rot^  Hak.  Soe. 

ii.  538.] 

1616.  —  "  Bengala,  a  meet  spacious  and 
fruitful  province,  but  more  properly  to  be 
called  a  kincrdom,  which  hath  two  very 

lar^^'o  [ir  ivirires  within  it,  Purb  and  Patan, 
the  one  iviitg  on  the  east,  the  other  on  tho 
west  side  off  the  river."— r<rry,  ed.  1666^ 

1..  :ir.7. 

1666. — "La  Prorince  do  Ualabas  s'appel- 
loit  autrefois  Puop.  . .  ."—TkMnol,  V.  197. 

[1773.— *' Instead  of  marching  with  the 
great  army  he  had  raised  into  the  Pur- 
bunean  country  .  .  .  wo  were  informed  he 
had  turned  his  arms  against  us.  .  .  — 
/mm,  91.] 

1881.- 

** .  .  .  My  lands  were  taken  away. 
And  the  Company  gave  tt*  a  pensioD  of 

just  eight  annaa  a  day ; 
And  the  Poofheaha  swaggered  aboat  oar 

ftreets  as  if  they  had  done  it  all.  ..." 
Attar  tSinoh  lo<fuitur,  by  '  :<<>u<ir,' 
Sir  M.  Durand  in  an  Indian 
paper,  the  name  and  date  lost. 

POOTLY  NAUTOH,  s.  Properly 

Hind.  kdth-pntU  u  'o  h^ '  wooden>pappet- 

dance.'    A  pni)i)et  sliow. 

c.  1817. — "The  day  after  tomorrow  will 
be  my  lad  Jamea  Dawson's  birthday,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  pnttnlly-BWntflh  in  the 
evening,"— Jfr*.  Sheneoti^$  Stories,  291. 

POPPER-CAKE,  in  Honibav,  and 
I  in  Madnus  popadam,  sa.  The^  are 
!  ap]>4irently  the  flame  word  and  thing, 
though  to  the  former  is  attributed  a 
Hinn.  and  Mahr.  oriffin  /«//wr,  Skt. 
parpaltty  and  U)  the  latter  a  Tamil 
one,  pappadam^  as  an  al>bre\nation  <>f 
jHtr>'f)j>n  -  a/jnm,  'lentil  cake.'  [Tlie 
Madras  Glosi.  gives  Tel.  appadaiHy 
Tam.  appalam  (see  ROPPBEX  and  Mai. 
jmpjxifam^  from  mrippn,  'dhall,'  f^i, 
'cake.']  It  iii  a  Kind  of  thin  scone  or 
wafer,  made  of  any  kind  of  pnlae  or 
lentil  Hour,  sea-Jomd  with  .■ts.siftit'tid.L, 
<S:c.,  frie<l  in  oil,  and  in  W.  India  baked 
crisi),  and  often  eaten  at  European 
tables  as  an  accompaniment  to  curry. 
It  is  not  bad,  even  to  a  novice. 
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1814, — "Thoy  are  Terj'  foud  of  a  thin 
cake,  or  wafer,  called  poppCTi  made  from 
the  floar  of  oord  or  imua  .  .  .  highly 
seasoned  with  asaa^oatida;  a  aalt  auled 
pcqmer-iAor  ,■  imd  a  v«rj  hot  mwillii  (see 
KOBSALLA),  eoniponndad  of  tnrmeric, 
Uaok  peppor,  ^iuger,  ^rlic,  several  kinds 
of  warm  sec<i!4,  and  a  qtumtity  of  the  hottest 
Chili  pepper."  — /brki^  Or,  Mem.  ii.  20; 
[2Dd  ed.  1.347]. 

1820. — "Papadoms  (lino  oakos  made  of  \ 
pram-tkmr  ami  a  tino  spccit's  of  alkali,  which  [ 
gives  them  an  agreeable  salt  taste,  and 
senres  the  purpose  of  ^east,  making  them 
rise,  and  bocomo  very  crup  when  fried. ..." 

—A$,  Hesmrchrs,  xiii.  315. 

,1  "Paper,  the  flour  of  ooned  (see 
OORD),  mltj  assa-foetida,  and  rariou-s 
Hpiee.x,  mode  into  a  pasta,  rolled  as  thin  as 
.1  w.ifrr,  and  dric<l  in  the  sun,  and  when 
wanted  for  the  table  baked  crisp.  .  . 
T,  Ooata,  in  Tr.  IaL  8oe.  Bo.  m.  194. 

POBOA,  n.u.  In  Imv.  Gazdtetr 
Pwikdd^  rIiro  called  Piraeada;  properly 
Pwrdklcdij I'l,  [or  iu'conlingto  the  Mfulran 
CloM.  rurakkdtii,  Mill,  pura,  'outsidt  ,' 
fuita,  'jungle  'j.  A  town  on  the  coast  «»l 
Travancore,  formerly  a  senarate  Statt\ 
TTiL'  IVii  tuf^iK  se  li.ul  a  fort  iiere,  and  the 
Dutch,  iu  tile  ITth  (  t'utury,  a  factory. 

Fiu>liiui  (ITUG)  >-]>ea1u  of  it  as 'a 
▼ery  populous  city  full  of  nienliants, 
IfaAOnmiedan,  (Miristian,  and  Hindu. 
It  IB  now  insiKuilicuuU  18ee  Loyau^ 
Molabar,  i.  838.] 

[1663-4. — '*  Your  flfactorics  of  Carwarr  and 
Porqnatt  are  coatinued  but  to  very  little 
pitf||>o!ie  to  yoo.**— .PerrCi^  Bomb^  Letten^ 

PORCELAIN,  8.  The  history  of 
this  w(»id  fur  (iiina-wari-  appears  to  l>e 
as  follows.  Tli»'  family  or  univalve 
iuollu8kii  called  Cyprueidwy  or  Gowries. 
(q.T.)  were  in  medieval  Italy  called 
porrrHmiii  and  porceUrffn^  almost  cer- 
tainly from  their  strong  re.seniblan<-e 
to  the  body  and  back  of  a  pig,  and  not 
from  a  grcmer  analogy  8ugge.8ted  hy 
Mahn  (st-c  in  Littre  sub  von).  That 
this  is  so  id  sln^ngly  corroborated  1  y 
the  circumstance  noted  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Oray  f^eo  Kur}.  Cijr.  Xnt.  Hist. 
Oy^pratidac)  that  I'tQ  is  the  common 
name  of  uiella  of  tiiis  family  on 
Enffliah  coast ;  whilst  Sow  al.s(j  seems 
to  be  a  nanu*  of  one  or  more  kind'^. 
The  enamel  of  this  shell  seeui-s  to  iia\  e 
been  uned  in  the  ICiddle  Ages  to  form 
a  coating  for  nrnamcTital  pottery, 
whence  the  early  application  of  t)ie 
term|N>rv»UiifMto  the  mie  ware  brought 
from  the  far  East.  Both  applications 


of  the  term,  viz.  to  uownus  and  to 
China-ware,  occur  in  Aforco  PoU>  (see 

1k*1()w).  The  (juasi-analogons  applica- 
tion of  pig  in  Scotland  to  earthen- wan*-, 
noticed  in  an  imaginary  quotation 
below,  is  probably  (|uite  an  accident, 
for  there  appears  to  In?  a  (Jaelic  pifjry 
*an  earthen  jar,*  &c.  (see  Skeat^  s.v. 
piggin).  We  should  not  fail  to  recall 
Dr.  .Iohnson'.s  etymology  of  ixn-celaine 
from  "iwur  cent  anmes"  because  it 
was  beueved  by  Europeans  that  the 
materials  were  matured  under  ground 
100  years  !  (see  (quotations  below  from 
Barhos^i,  and  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown). 

c.  1250.— C'aproany  hots  the  following  piw- 
sapc  in  ttu'  ^vork  cited.  Though  the  sauio 
writer  |nibli>hcd  the  Lawh  of  the  ('iin.«ulado 
del  Mar  in  1791,  he  has  deranged  the  whole 
of  the  chapters,  and  this,  wliich  he  has 
quoted,  is  omitted  altogether  I 

"In  the  XLIVth  chap,  of  the  maritimo 
laws  of  Baroelona,  which  are  undoubtedly 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  18tb  oen* 

tury,  there  are  regulations  for  the  roturn 
car>^iH->!<  4if  the  .ships  trading  with  Alexandria. 
...  In  this  are  enumerated  among  articles 
brought  from  Egypt  .  .  .  cotton  in  bales 
and  span  wool  de  capelU  (for  hats  ?),  porce- 

lanas,  almn,  elephants'  teeth.  .  .  ." — Me- 
tiKinas,  Jli-nt.  </'  lUtn:<li>ua,  1.  I't,  ii.  p.  44. 

1298.  —  "II  out  monoio  en  tel  mainere 
con  je  voK  dirai,  car  11  esi>endent  porcelains 
blance,  celle  qe  se  trovcnt  en  la  mor  ct  qo 
.so  mctont  avi  t  iii  '  !i  -  i  liien/,  et  vailent  !e-« 
quatre-vinift  porcelaines  un  saic  d'anent 
(je  aunt  deus  venestans  ^rm.  .  .  Irairo 
At/ki^  oldest  French  text,  p. 

,,  "  Et  encore  vox  di  qo  en  cctu 
provenco,  en  uno  eiK;  qe  Cft  ajHjlM  Tinugiii, 
se  font  escuelle  de  poroeUsine  grant  et 
pitet  left  plus  belles  qe  Ten  peust  deviser." — 
Ibid.  180. 

c.  1328.—"  Audivi  qubd  duoentas  civitatcs 
ha  bet  sub  se  imnerator  ille  (Magnus  Tar- 
tarus) niaj'irei  iitiain  'Hv i]i\s;\  ;  et  (■;_'o  ccrtt> 
credo  qiKxl  phires  haheant  lioniiiu"*.  .  .  . 
-Mia  non  sunt  quae  cp:o  sciain  in  isto  impcri*^ 
disna  relatione,  nisi  vaaa  pulcherrinm,  et 
nobilissima,  atque  virtuosa  poddttft." — 
Jcrdani  Mimhuia^  p.  59. 

In  the  next  p;uvSJige  it  seem.s  probable 
that  the  .shells,  and  not  China  dishe^s 
are  intended. 

o.  1948.—".  .  .  ghomemUca,  vemico, 

arni(iriia(  M,  /jtfficro,  coloijuinti,  porcelldne, 
niirra,  niiral)olaui  .  .  .  xi  vendono  a  Vinc{»ia 
a  cento  di  jm-uo  sottilo"  (/.'.  hy  the  cut(^a 
hundredweight).  —  y'rjro^'ii  J^ractica  tUi/a 
Mereatwra.  p.  134. 

c.  1440.  -".  .  .  this  Cim  :ind  Ma.-iini  that 
I  bane  before  named  arr  ii  verie  crctt 
plovince,s,  thinhahitant*  wheret'f  arr  i<lol- 
atcrs,  and  there  luako  they  vosaells  and 
ilisshos  of  Porcell&na. '— (/iom/u  Barbaro^ 
Hak.  Soc.  75. 
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hk  the  next  the  shells  are  dearly 
iiifcetided: 

liA2.—"  OaMh  (f;  F; raise  .  .  .  Porcie- 
lette  marioe,  la  libra  .  .  .  soldi  .  .  .  deoari 
4,**^Umma,  Prat,  deila  Mtnahtm,  p.  38. 
_1481.  —  "Porcellane  }>ezzi  '20.   cio^  7 

piattine,  5  flcixicUe,  4  grandi  c  una  jnccida, 
pinttiuo  5  grundi,  3  »codelle,  una  biuva,  c 
due  bianche." — liitl  of  Prtttntt  tent  hy  the 
Soldan  of  Kgypt  to  the  Doge  Pasquole  Male- 
piero.  Ill  Afuroton'.  Renm  ItaMeantm 
t^crifttores,  xxi.  cul.  1170. 

1175.  —  "The  seaportH  of  Cbeen  and 
Machin  are  also  laive.  Poroelldll  is  uuule 
there,  and  mAd  by  ue  weight  and  at  a  tow 
price."  —  NikiH$k,  in  India  t»  the  XVth 
Cent.,  21. 

1487.—".  .  .  !•  maado  1o  fuTentario  d«I 

presento  del  Soldano  dnto  a  Ixircnzo  .  .  . 
vasi  praa<li  di  Porcellana  mai  piii  vtiiiiti 
.«imili  no  meglio  lavorati.  .  .  ."  -/.fff-r 
J\  da  Jiiblneno  to  Clar.  de'  Medici^  in  Jivicoe't 
fjorvnxo,  ed.  1825,  ii.  871. 

150*2.  "In  qm-ifo  t«Tnix)  abni-;ii>rno  xxi 
navo  -iopra  il  i>orto  di  Calechut ;  et  do  ep!*e 
hebUe  tdte  drogarie  e  spaobuie  ehe  oaricbu 
le  dict«  aei  nave.  Pmateraa  me  ba  nuuidato 
Mi  tratti  di  ponellana  excellitiaBinii  et  grffdi : 
quntro  liochali  do  argcnto  gmndi  c'>  oorti 
altri  \asi  al  mode  loro  per  credoatia."  — 
Letter  t/E.  Emanmett  18. 

151^!.  "  Tlicy  make  in  this  country  a 
groat  quantity  of  porcelaittB  of  ditfcretit 
.xorts,  Very  titio  and  tri>i«i.  which  fonn  for 
them  a  great  article  uf  trade  for  all  parta, 
and  they  make  them  in  thin  way.  Tbey 
take  the  flhclls  of  sca-snails  [  >  irtnn  oH),  and 
eggahetls,  and  p<iund  tht  iii,  and  with  other 
ingredients  make  a  paste,  which  they  put 
undeisrouad  to  retine  for  the  space  of  bU 
or  100  years,  and  this  mass  of  paste  they 
leave  aa  a  fortune  to  their  childreo.  .  .  — 
Barbo$a,  in  Ramuxio,  i.  320r. 

1568. — (In  Chiiiai  "The  Kcrvicc  of  their 
meals  is  the  most  elegant  that  can  lie, 
averything  being  of  very  i}ne  procelana 

(althi'tijTh  thoy  also  make  use  of  silver  am! 
gold  plati.-),  and  they  eat  everything  with  a 
fork  made  after  their  fashion,  never  putting 
a  band  into  their  food,  much  or  little." — 
Amvt,  III.  ii.  7. 

— {After  a  .sujrircHtion  of  the  identity 
of  the  ca$a  murrhntn  of  tho  ancients): 
"Ce  nom  de  Porcelaine  est  donn^  ii  plu- 
sieurs  cot^uilles  de  mcr.  Et  tK>urce  qu'vn 
beau  Vaisseau  d'vne  co«iuilIe  du  iner  no  se 
jourroit  rendre  niiiux  ii  ]  ?  .]>..-:  siiyuat  jij 
nom  antique,  quo  de  rappcllcr  de  Porce- 
Ulne  i'ay  pens^  que  loa  eo«]uiile.H  polies  et 
luysantt's,  reMmblants  &  Nacre  de  perles, 
ont  qtul que  affinit/  auec  la  mati^re  dos 
viL'^es  do  Porcelaine  anliijuos:  ifiinct  nu«.si 
quo  lo  t»euplo  Fra(,'t)is  nommo  les  pates- 
nostres  faictcs  do  gnw  vignols,  patenotttres 
de  PoroelAiae.  Lm  susdicts  Tases  de  Por- 
celaine sont  tranepRrents,  et  coxutent  bien 
cher  all  Cairo,  et  diseiit  me.smeniont  qu'ilz 
lea  auportcnt  doa  Indes.  Mais  cola  ne  mo 
■embla  Traysemblable :  oar  on  n'on  voirrtiit 
pas  si  granda  quantity,  ne  de  si  grftdes 


iiioces  s'il  failloit  apportar  da  wk  loiag. 
Vne  espuiere,  m  pot,  oa  Tn  autre  Taisseau 
pour  {Kitite  qu'elle  soit,  eooste  vn  ducat: 
8i  c'cst  quclquo  gr^d  vase,  il  oonstera  d'aoaa- 
tage."— /'.  lieton.,  ObfrrvatioHS,  f.  134. 

c.  1560. — "And  bec.au.se  there  are  many 
opinions  aiuong  the  Portugal^  which  liavo 
not  beene  in  C'Aiw<r,  about  where  this  Por- 
celane  is  made,  and  tottdiing  the  substance 
whereof  it  is  made,  some  saying,  that  it  is 
of  oysters  shel.",  others  of  dung  rotten  of  a 
long  time,  because  they  were  not  enfi>mied 
of  tho  tnith,  I  thought  it  oonuenient  to 
tell  here  the  substance.  .  .  — Ooifpor  dia 
Cruz,  in  Purvhtu,  iii.  177. 

naO^i-Q,^" . . .  China  dishes  or  Pnsalan." 
—Mitdmtd,  Fint  Letter  Boott  77. 

[1612.— "  Balanced  one  part  with  nildal 
wood,  Porcelain  and  i)ep|)er."  —  Aiaeer^ 
L>-/t'r.s,  i.  197.J 

I'd.'  "If  we  had  in  England  bods  of 
porcelain  such  as  they  have  in  China^ — 
which  porcelain  is  a  kind  of  plaster  Imned 
in  the  oiirth,  and  by  length  uf  time  OOD- 
i;ealed  and  glazed  into  that  substance  ;  this 
were  an  artificial  mine,  and  part  oi  tbat 
.substance.  .  .  — BeuoK,  Argumemt  o»  /«•- 
l,mcliM.ut  uf  Waste;  WefHUf  by  Speidingt 
&c.,  1859,  Tii.  528. 

o.  1630.— "The  BoMnffone  aO  along  tha 

sea  .shore  pitch  their  B^xHhs  ...  fur  there 
they  sell  Calliccvcs,  China-satton,  PurceUain- 
ware,  scrutorcs  or  C^ibbinala.  .  .  "—Sir  f. 
JIril>rrt,  ed.  1665,  p.  45. 

1650.  — "Wo  aro  not  thoroutrhly  resolved 
concerning  Porcellane  or  <'hina  dislios, 
that  cMxx>r*lin(;  to  common  belief  they  are 
made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  prepamtiua 
alK>ut  an  hundred  years  undeigronnd  j|  for 
tho  relations  thereof  are  not  only  divan 
liut  contrary ;  and  Authors  agree  not 
herein.  .  .  .  — Hir  Thomae  Jirowne,  Vuigar 
Brrort,  ii.  6. 

[lO'.'i.  — "  Invited  by  I-idy  Gerrard  I  went 
to  l/ondon,  whore  we  had  a  greate  supi»er  ; 
all  tho  ves.sels,  which  were  innumerable,  werw 
of  Poroalaii*  she  having  the  most  am^e  and 
richest  oolleotion  of  tbtt  ovriaritia  m  Enc> 
hind."— A^v^/H,  />iVirv,  March  18.] 

1?26.— In  a  lUt  of  the  treasofes  left  hf 

Akliar,  which  is  given  by  Valentijn,  we 

hn<l : 

"In  Porcalyn,  &c.,  Iiopi.a8  2507747."— 
iv.  (AmiMe),  217. 

ISSO.  —  "  •  Vasella  quidom  delicatiora  at 
cnerulea  ot  venusta,  qnibu?»  inhaeret  nea- 
cimu.s  <juid  elegantiao,  porcellana  vocantnr, 
quasi  (sod  oeacimus  i|iiaro)  a  poreeii)^.  la 
partibtts  autMU  Brit^mniae  quae  septan* 
trionem  spectant,  voaibulo  forsan  aoalogo, 
vasa  gro.s.siora  ot  fiwcn  ^ngf  appellant  bar- 
bari,  qiia.<!i  (sod  quaro  itonim  ner*cimus|  a 
poreii,  yarnrchchrH  ww//  W'n/ffrJuptt, 
Xtffmoi.  Vnurrsa/r,  H.v.  'Blue  China.'"— 
Motto  to  An  (kie  M  JSrp«m  J^ifh  iit-  Jtuma's 
(ituflte,  July  17. 

POBQO,  f.  Wi'  know  f])i-  WMi  } 
ouly  from  its  «>ccurrence  in  tliti  paiisuge 
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ituoted  ;  atid  most  prolwiblv  the  expla- 
nation soggeeted  by  the  editor  of  the 

Notes  is  correct,  viz.  that  it  represents 
Purt.  peraguti.  This  word  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  piroff^ie^  used  by  the  French 

for  a  canoe  or  'dug-out' ;  a  term  siid 
by  Littrti  to  Ini  (piroffa)  C.'urib.  fOn 
the  i»a»«ige  from  T.  H.  inioted  below 
Sir  ll.  Vule  haa  the  following  note  : 
"J.  (i.e.  T.)  H.,  the  author,  gives  a 
rough  drawing.  it  rejjresents  the 
I'nrgoe  AS  a  somewbat  high-stemed 
lighter,  not  very  large,  with  five  oar- 
pins  a  side.  I  cannot  identify  it 
exactly  with  any  kind  of  modem 
boat  of  which  I  nave  found  a  repre- 
sentation. Tt  is  perhaps  most  like  the 
jMlmir.  1  Lluuk  it  must  Ije  an  Orissfi 
word,  but  I  have  not  Wn  s\h\o  to 
trace  if  in  any  dictionary,  Uriya  or 
Bengali."  On  this  Col.  Temple  sfiys : 
**The  modem  Indian  pahodr  (Malay 
palica)  is  a  skiff,  and  would  not  answer 
the  description."  Anderson  (/o<*.  cit.) 
mentions  that  in  1G85  several  "well- 
bden  I'uryoet"  and  boata  had  put  in 
'or  shell tT  at  Ranieswarain  to  the 
northward  of  MadapoUam,  i.e.  ou  the 
CSoromandel  Coast.  There  seems  to  be 
no  such  \voT<\  known  ther*-  now.  I 
•think,  however,  that  the  term  I'imjoo 
is  probably  an  obsolete  Anglo-Indian 
corruption  of  an  Indian  corruption  of 
the  Port,  term  fxirco.  burnt,  a  term  used 
for  any  kind  of  sailing  boat  by  the 
early  Portuguese  visitom  to  the  East 
(f.rf."  DWlh'j^jHrriptf,  Hak.  S(H'.  ii.  230; 
l','<r,j  ,l„  (;,ima,  Hak.  Soo.  77,  240).] 

[16t>U-70.  — "A  Pui^oo:  These  Vae  for 
tho  mont  part  between  Hugly  and  Pypio 
and  BalIa.«ore :  with  these  b«it.s  thoy  carry 

foods  into  ye  RraHs  on  board  English  nnfl 
>utch,  k'-.  sliij-.  thoy  will  line  ;i  ii.nt'e 
tirac  in  ye  Set,  bein^e  brought  to  anchor 
by  yi.  Sicrtiu,  oh  tbeuv  Vsual  way  is." — 
M8.  by  T.  B.[ateman],  quoted  by  Aiidenon, 
£iu/liiJt  Intercourse  wiUi  Siam,  p.  266.] 

1680.  — Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consn.,  .lany.  30, 
"reoords  mrriral  from  the  Bay  of  the 
■SaooesR,'  the  Captain  of  which  reports  that 

a  PorgO  IPenifjtKi  1,  a  f;i<t -sailing  vc'^^ncI, 
(.'lipiHjrJ  drove  asihore  iu  the  Bay  about 
Pepfy  "— JTiiCm  and  ExU.  No.  iii.  p.  2. 

J1683.— "Tlie  Thonixs  arrived  with  yo  28 
es  of  Silk  taken  out  of  the  PuTga."— 
Uedgfty  IHary,  Hak.  Soc.  L  66. 

|168.->.  —  "In  H()<.gly  letter  to  Fort  St. 
<3eorge,  dated  Febniary  6  PorgO  occurs 
coupled  with  'born '  { Hitid.  btuir,  'u  lighter')." 
— Pringlt^  Diary  Fl.  Si.  Ueo.  Ist  ser.  iii.  165. 

PORTIA,  8.  In  S.  India  the 
common  name  of  the  The»petia  popul- 


ma^  Liini.  ^N.0.  Malvnceae\  a  favourite 
ornamental  tree,  thriving  beet  near 
the  .sea.  The  word  is  a  eorniption  of 
Tamil  Fuaviunn,  *  Flower-king  ;  [pu- 
mnwtt,  from  pu,  'flower/  anuu^  'pee- 
pul  tree*].  In  Ceylon  it  is  called 
Sarm  gansnri,  and  also  the  Tulip-tree. 

1742. — "Le  boie  mir  lequol  on  Ich  met 
(lea  toilea),  et  oehii  i^n'on  emnloyo  fx>ur  les 

iattro,  .stmt  ordinairement  uo  t.iinariuicr, 
uu  d'un  autre  arbe  nomm6  porchi." — Lttf. 
Ed!f.  xiv.  122. 

1860.  — "Another  useful  tree,  very  common 
in  Ceylon,  is  the  Snria,  with  Howers  so  like 
those  of  a  tulij)  that  Europeans  know  it  ;us 
the  tulip  tree.  It  loves  tbo  sea  air  and 
aaUiie  Krils.  It  is  plantod  all  along  the 
avenuea  and  streets  in  the  towns  near  the 
coa.<it,  where  it  is  e4]uall^  valued  for  itii 
.«hado  and  tho  be.nity  of  it.s  yellow  flowers, 
whilst  itK  tough  wood  ia  luod  for  carriage- 
shafts  and  gim'«tocka.''~9'«fiiMii<'«  CSm&mi, 
i.  117. 

1861.  — "  It  in  usual  to  plant  largo  branches 
of  the  povtia  and  banyan  trees  iu  suoh  a 

I  xlovonly  maimer  that  there  is  little  pro- 
j  liability  of  the  trees  thriving  or  being 

oninmental.'—CZMAerN,  Foratnaid Oaninui 

o/S.  India,  197. 

POETO  NOVO,  n.]>.  A  town  on 
the  coa.st  of  South  Arcot,  32  m.  S.  of 
Pondicherry.  The  first  mention  of 
it  that  we  have  found  i.s  in  Bocarro^ 
/W/a,  ]..  42  (c.  161.3).  The  name 
Wits  jierhups  intended  to  mean  'New 
Oi>orto,'  rather  than  *New  HaTen,'  but 
we  have  not  fotmd  any  lii.storv  01  tbe 
name.  [The  Tamil  name  is  Parangi- 
•p?ttniy  '  Kuroucau  town,'  and  it  is 
eaiied  by  Mahommedans  Ma^anRdr 

1718. —  "At  Night  wo  came  t<>  a  Town 
called  Porta  Nova,  and  in  Malabariiih 
I ni  l  /'nf,  ;  (  /\iranff,'fH-ffat)"—.J»ropagatum 

o/the  Uotjxl,  iLc.f  I't.  li.  41. 

1726.— "The  name  of  this  city  {Parlo 
Xoiv)  signities  in  I'ortucuf-o  New  Haven, 
but  the  Moon)  uill  it  Molihainmed  Jtendar 
.  .  .  and  the  Oentoos  PerringepeeiU$," — 
VtUaUijHt  CkortmatuUly  8. 

POBTO  PIQUEKO,  POBTO 

QBANDE,nn.  pp.  'The Little  llav.  n 
and  the  Great  Haven';  nanu's  l»y 
which  the  Bengal  ports  of  Satigam 

(q.v.)  and  Cliatujam  (see  CHITTAOONO) 

re.'sjiectively  were  coniiiioiily  known  to 
tlie  Tortuguese  iu  tlie  IGth  leuLury. 

irt54.— "Porto  Pequeno  d"  HrmgaJa  .  .  , 
CowrieB  arc  current  in  the  country ;  80 
cowries  make  1  potu  (see  PUN) ;  of  thoM 
IHiw^f  48  ore  euuM  to  1  larln  mofV  Of 
—A*  2iwuit  Si. 
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1554._««  Porto  Onadft  de  Bnngnla.  The 

maund  [vkIo),  by  which  thoy  weinh  all 
Kuod.-,  coataiiu  40  BMn  {cero*),  each  seer 

— "  lo  nii  jiarti  d'Orisa  j>er  Rcnj^jila 
•1  Porto  Picheno  ■  ■  .  s'cntni  nel  tiunio 
Gftu/u,  (lalla  boccu  cjuul  Rume  sino  a 
Saia>Hin.  (see  SATIQAM)  cittlk,  oue  si  fanno 
negotij,  et  one  i  mereiuiUuiti  si  riduoono, 
sotiii  conti  0  venti  niiglia,  che  si  fanno  in 
diciotto  horo  a  reu>i,  clot-,  in  tr©  crescouti 
ducqua,  cho  aono  di  sui  horo  runot"— C«. 
Frti'-rii  i,  in  /{(tniKsio,  iii.  '69'2. 

iri<)l>.  —  '•  Partisseiim  di  Sondinn,  ot  giun- 
getMoiuo  in  Chitigan  il  fprtLH  porto  di 
Renc'iila,  in  tetuiJO  che  gik  i  rortoehesi 
haiicuano  fatto  fue«  o  trsfipia  Qou  i  Rstwri." 

—Ihid.  396. 

15i'r».  — "  B^^ideii,  you  tell  mo  that  the 
traffic  and  commerce  of  the  Foxto  Peqnflmo 
of  fiemgiuk  bsing  aimfa  ot  gnat  moment, 
{f  fhfs  ffoss  to  ruin  ibroagli  fhe  Mogors, 

they  win  be  the  uiastcr."  of  those  tracts." — 
Ldier  of  the  K.  of  I'ortuaa/,  in  Arckiv. 
Port.  Qriml.,  Fasdo.  8,  p.  481. 

1596.— "And  .«o  ho  wrote  me  that  the 
Commerce  of  Porto  Grande  of  Iici)t,'ala  is 
rtcniri>hiii^(,  and  that  tliu  Kuic  of  thet'ountry 
bad  remitted  to  tbe  Fortuguene  3  per  cent, 
of  the  dutiofi  that  thej  used  to  pay."— 
/bid.  p.  580. 

1598. — "  When  you  thinke  yoii  arc  at  the 
point  de  Gualle,  to  be  a.s.sured  thereof,  make 
towards  the  lland,  tu  know  it  .  .  .  where 
comnjonlie  all  the  shippes  know  the  lanrl. 
such  I  viy  {I.H  we  saylo  to  />'■  /  ,  or  to 
any  of  the  Hauen.><  thereof,  as  Porto  Pequeno 
or  Potto  Qrande,  that  is  the  small,  or  the 
B^reat  HaveD,  where  the  Portineallea  doe 
tmtfiaae.  .  .  —  Lin»rhottn,  fiofM  III. 
p.  :J24. 

[c.  1617.— "Port  OxMido,  PortPequlna, ' 
in  iOr  T.  Moe^t  LiM,  Hak.  Soe.  u.  538.] 

POSTEEN,  H.  All  Afghan  leatliern 
pelisse,  generally  of  sheep-skin  wiih 
the  fleece  ou.  Pers.  pudin.  fnnii  post, 
'ahide.* 

lOSO.  — "  Kliw  Ahirad  rmic  i<n  some 
(loveriinient  )iu.siih--n  to  (iha/.niu,  and  it  was 
ro^Kjrted  to  him  tliat  .some  merchants  were 

Snng  to  TurkiaULn,  who  were  rotumingto 
haanfn  in  tbe  beginning  of  winter.  The 
Kh\\  tjn  remembered  t'  •  !ie  re<|uired  a 
certain  nunilK?r  uf  postins  (^'reat  coaU*) 
every  year  for  himself  and  sons,  .  ,  ," — 
^^Kdm-uf  Mu/l\  in  Elliot,  ii.  497. 

1142. —  "His  Majesty  the  Fortunate 
Khfikan  had  i^e'it  for  tht  I'rini  i-  of  Krilikfit. 
horsc-s,  )>o1is.scs  (postin)  and  rubes  woven  of 
gold.  .  .  :  -Ahdvnmak^  in  Not.  et  Enttr. 
xiv.  I't.  i.  437. 

[c.  l.'>90. — "In  the  winter  season  there  is 
no  need  uf  poflhtins  (fur-lined  ooata).  .  .  ." 

—  .ti/i,  e»l.  Jari'tt.  ii.  33".] 

1862.— "Otter  skuis  fn>m  the  Hills  and 
Kashmir,  worn  as  PostUlS  by  the  Yar- 
kattdis."—i'i(n>(a»  Trade  Jif/vrt^  p.  65. 


POTTAH,  8.     Hind,  and  other 

vernaculars,  pattd,  &c.  A  documeut 
specifying  the  conditions  on  which 
luuds  are  held  ;  a  lease  or  other  docu- 
ment  aeeuring  ri^ts  in  land  or  hoam 
property. 

1778. — "1  am  therefore  hopeful  you  wiU 
bo  kindly  pleased  to  excuse  luc  the  five  lacs 
now  demanded,  and  that  nothing  may  \h> 
demanded  of  me  beyond  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  tbe  pottah." — The  linjah 
B'Tiares  to  Ha-^ting?,  in  ArtieUi  ^  Ckatye 
iKjainH  H.,  Burke,  vi.  591. 

[L'itJO.— "By  the  Zumeandar,  then,  or  his 
under  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  land 
is  farmed  out  to  the  Rynts  bv  pottaha,  or 
atrreomenta.  .  .  ,'*—Orantf  RnrvJ  i» 

Jiriujal,  67. 

PRA,  PHRA,  PRAW,  s.  Tltis  is 
a  term  constantly  uaed  in  Burn:% 
£uniliar  to  all  who  have  been  in  that 

country,  in  its  constant  appliaition  vat. 
a  style  of  respect^  addres'^ea  or  appliffl 
to  ]>er.s<nis  and  things  of  especiil 
siiiK  titv  ni  dignity.  Tluia  it  is  ad- 
dre.s<>  ({  at  Court  t(t  the  King^;  it  is  the 
hahitiml  dusiguation  of  the  Buddha 
and  hia  images  and  dagobas;  of 
superior  ecclesiiistics  and  sacred  Woks: 
oorre.s]xmding  on  the  whole  ,in  iL***. 
pretty  closely  to  the  Ski.  Srt.  In. 
Burmese  the  word  is  written  bhurdj 
hut  pronoun<i-d  (in  Arakan)  plutf^ 
and  iu  modern  Burma  Proper,  witli 
the  naual  slurring  of  the  r,  P'hyd  or 
Pyd.  Till!  n.se  of  the  term  is  not  con- 
fined to  Burma  ;  it  is  U5ie<l  in  (piit**  a 
similar  way  in  Siam,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  quotation  below  frt^m  Alaliaster ; 
the  Wfird  i.s  usi-d  in  the  .same  form 
i'hra  among  the  Slmub ;  and  in  the 
form  PreOf  it  would  seem,  in  Cambqja. 
Tlius  Crarnirr  .^jteaks  <>f  Tndra  and 
Vishnu  under  their  CamlK)jan  epithets 
as  Prea  En  and  Prm  Noreai  (Nara- 
ya^a)  j  of  the  Hgure  of  Buddha  enter- 
ing nirvana,  as  J'rta  Nippon  :  of  the 
Kmc  who  built  the  great  temple  of 
Angkor  Wat  as  Prea  Kot  MeleAi  of 
the  King  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  as  Preu  Ang  Reachea  Vodey, 
of  various  sites  of  temples  as  Prearon. 
I'rmmn,  J'rat  Pithu,  &e.  {Voyagt 
iV  Exploration^  L  26,  49,  388)  77,  65, 
72). 

The  word  p'hrft  appears  in  conipoAi> 

ti'iu  in  \ai-io\i.s  name*  of  I'liiiiie'^e 
kings,  as  of  the  famous  yi/omplini 
(1753-60X  founder  of  the  late  dymiaty, 
and  of  his  n  /.  /  '  plim  (1781- 
1818).    In  the  ionuer  instance  the 
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name  i^,  accordiuc  to  Sir  A.  Pliavre, 
Alanng-T^'Aftl,  •.«.  tne  embryo  Budi^hu, 
r>r  T'omsat  va.  A  familiar  Siamese  ex- 
ample of  use  is  in  the  Fhrft  Bdt^  or 
sacred  fooUmark  of  Budjiba,  a  term 
which  repfesenta  the  Sri  Pada  of 
Cev'<  111. 

i  he  luLe  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  as  will 
be  seen,  8iti){H)sed  the  word  to  be  a 
corruption  oi  Ski.  pnihh  n  (see  PAEVOE). 
But  Mr.  Alabaster  points,  under  the 
guiduice  of  the  Diamese  spelling, 
rathiT  to  Skt.  twm,  'pre-eminent, 
excrllent.'  This  is  in  Pali  ntm, 
•*exi  fUcui,  liest,  precious,  noMe" 
C^iUeny,  A  eurious  rioint  is  that, 
roiM  tin-  prt-valence  uf  the  tcnn  phra 
in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms,  we 
must  oonclnde  tbat  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Buddhi-^m  into 
tho.'se  c(»imtrit',s,  in  predominant  use 
among  tlu'  In<lian  or  Ceylonese  propa- 

Sfttors  oi  the  new  religion.  Yet  we 
0  not  lind  any  evidence  of  such  a 
use  itf  either  ^trahhii  or  vara.  The 
former  would  in  Pali  be  foiiho.  In 
a  short  ]<i]M^v  in  the  Jh'jdragm  of  the 
Roval  Iii5titut«'  of  the  Hague  (Dl.  X, 
4de  Stuk,  1885),  Prof.  Kem  indicates 
tbat  this  term  was  also  in  use  in  Java, 
in  the  foniH  Urn  and  pra,  with  the 
sense  of  '.-splendid'  and  the  lik»! ;  and 
be  cites  as  an  exami)le  "Bn-iyijaya 
(the  style  of  .several  of  the  Jiu'dieval 
kings  of  Java)|,  where  Bia  is  exactly 
the  representative  of  Skt.  Sri. 

— "T  know  that  in  the  country  of  j 
/.(f'  v  thi-  ni^j-niticH  of  I'n-ya  and  M'tniuii, 
and  the  bonouFablo  £pithot,-4  of  Pra  are  to 
OM ;  it  may  be  also  that  the  other  temu 
of  Oigtutr  are  oominoa  to  both  Nations,  as 
well  as  the  Lam."— De  Ai  Lovhhf.  ifiam, 
E.T.  79. 

"  The  Fra-Clang,  or  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  PortvinieMM,  the  Bareaton,  is 

the  otticer.  wlio  has  the  a|HK)intiiK"iit  of  the 
Coiiiuion  o,  as  %v.  !l  within  as  witlumt  the  ! 
Kii.i.'<l<»tii.  .  .  .  Ills  name  is  eonij-csed  of  i 
the  Baliu  Wiird  Pza,  which  I  have  so  often 
discourned  of,  and  of  the  word  Ctavg,  which 
signifiw  >ta<nmno." — Ib>'tf. 

.,       "Then  S»>nimoiiit  t'<iiJiii,i  (.•<ee  GAU- 
TAJIA)  they  cull  Pra-Zif'^"- TcAuom,  which  . 
verUitim  signifies  the  Urmt  amd  £redlrnt 
Lordr—Ibid.  134.  I 

1795;. — "At  noon  we  reached  Meaaday, 
the  peraonal  estate  of  the  Magwoon  of 
Pefrne,  who  fa  oftener  oaOsd,  nom  this 

place,  Mcoadny  Praw,  or  linrA  of  Mesa. 

day."— S,/inrt,  Embauy  to  Aca,  242. 

1855.— **  The  epithet  Fhra,  which  occupies 

so  jifoniincnt  a  i>lace  in  the  ccronnmial  un<I 
religiou.s  vocabulary*  of  the  8iamca«  and  : 
fiurai«M,  bos  been  the  subject  of  a  good  I 


dcjil  of  non.<*cnse.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  Burmese  scliolurs  have  never  (I  l>elieve) 
been  Sanskrit  Nohulars,  nor  vice  tertd^  so 
that  the  Palee  terms  used  in  Burma  have 
had  little  elucidation.  On  the  word  in 
question,  Profewmr  H.  H.  Wilson  has  kindly 
favdund  mo  with  a  note  :  '  I'hr.i  is  no  doubt 
a  corruption  of  the  Han.skrit  I'rabhu,  a  Lord 
or  Muster  ;  the  h  of  the  aspiruto  bh  is  often 
retained  alone,  leaving  Fraku  which  becomes 
Prih  or  Phra.*  *•—«»•  H.  YvU,  Mission  to 
Am,  61. 

Ib55.— "  All  these  readings  (of  documents 
at  the  Goort)  were  intonea  in  a  h\^h  re> 

ritafivo,  strongly  rcseniblinp  that  u.sed  in 
the  Erij,'Ii.sh  cathedral  service.  And  thu 
lonjr-drawn  Phya-i-a-4  !  (My  Ixni).  which 
terminated  each  reading,  added  to  the 
resomblnnce,  as  it  came  in  exactly  like  tiio 
Ainon  of  thi-  Liturgy."—//-/''.  S'*. 

IS.?.*.^"  The  word  Phra,  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  work,  hero  appears 
for  the  first  time ;  I  have  to  remark  that  it 
is  pr«>hably  derived  from,  or  of  common 
origin  with,  the  Pharaoh  of  antiquity.  It 
is  given  in  the  Siamc.-^e  dictionaries  as 
.synonymous  with  (Jod,  rukr,  jiricst,  and 
toachcr.  It  is  in  fact  the  word  by  wliicb 
sovereignty  and  sanctity  are  assooatsd  in 
the  {K)pular  mind."   Rowring^  Kimgdomw»d 

Peoph  of  si  (I  VI,  [i.  .3.'>J. 

1863.-  I  hc  title  of  the  First  King  (of 
Siam)  is  Phra  •  CAuia  -  Klau  -  Yu  •  li «a  and 
spoken  as  Phra  PkHtthf-C^ao-Yv-ITna.  .  .  . 
n\^^  M.ijestv's  nose  is  .styled  in  the  Pali 
form  Phra-iNajM.  .  .  .  The  Siamese  term  the 
(Catholic)  missionaries,  the  Preachers  of 
the  Phra-CAoo  PhH-Sang,  «'.&  of  Gixi  the 
Creator,  or  the  Divine  Lord  Bnflder.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  nii-'^'ionarics  express  *God* 
hv  fhxVk-I'buUhi  '  httu  .  .  .  and  they  ex- 
plain the  Eucharist  iis  Plm-I'f)"tf/ii-Kit>/o 
(Kaya= '  Body  V'—JiartiaHt  Reite^  in.  l09, 
and  114115. 

1570.  — '"ITie  most  exeollont  Pari,  bril- 
liant in  his  glory,  free  from  all  ignorance, 
beholding  NibbSna  the  end  of  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  lighted  the  lamp  of  the  law  of 
the  Word." — Ritpmi,  Buddha(/<>.*/ia'f  Parabltr, 
tr.  from  the  Burmese,  p.  1. 

1571.  — "Fhia  is  a  Siamese  word  applied 
to  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect, 

that  is,  everj'thinp  connected  with  religion 
and  royalty.  It  may  lie  translatt  ii  as  'holy.' 
The  Siamese  letters  /> — A — r  t<  tnniorily  re- 
present the  Sanskrit  v — r.  J  therefore 
presume  the  word  to  he  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  •  rri ' — 'to  ohooso,  or  to  bo  chosen,* 
and  '  ('(nr—^bettcr,  be.sl,  excellent,'  the  root 
of  &pi<TTos."—AlaintiUrt  The  WAed  (tf  tke 
Laic,  164. 

PRAAO,  sonif times  PIAGO,  n.p. 
Prop«Tly  Pnnf'nt't,  'tlic  ]il.ire  of  .sacri- 
fice,' the  old  Hindu  nauie  of  Allalut- 
bad,  and  especially  of  the  river 
confluciK  (>.  since  remote  ages  a  place 
of  pilgriiiiat.'''. 

c.  A.D.  t'^i-S,  — "  Lo  royaumo  de  P<dthjfe-Ha 
(Prayiga)  a  environ  fiOOO  H  de  tour.  La 
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CAfritale,  qui  e^t  aitu^  au  confluent  d« 

doux  fleuves,  a  environ  20  /i  de  tour.  .  .  . 
Dans  la  vilic,  il  y  a  un  temple  des  dieux 
ciui  est  (i'liiio  iii'lu's-*c  i.'i>louis-.i::tt',  et  oh 
^latent  uno  multitude  de  miracleti.  .  .  . 
8i  quo]  qu'uD  est  capable  de  pouaeer  le 
rn^pria  de  la  vie  iuaqu'  h  »e  donner  la 
Inert  dans  ce  temple,  u  ohtiont  le  l>onheur 
etcrnel  et  los  yn^;^<  infinic>!  (1<  ~  liit  i\.  .  .  . 
Depuis  raotiquit^  ju.«*iu'  ti  nus  juurs.  ccttc 
oontome  iiueiiia6e  n'a  cix^  un  instant." 
—niotun'Tk»a,ng,  in  /V/.  llu,«U.  ii.  '276-79. 

c.  1020. — "  .  .  .  thence  to  the  tree  of 
Barftgi,  12  (parasangs).  This  is  at  the 
oonfluenoe  of  the  Jumna  and  Uangea." — 
i4^Btrtfai.  in  BUiat,  i  55. 

1  "The  same  day  I  .swam  .leni-^s  the 

ri^  or  Ganges  for  my  amusement.  1  counted 
my  Htroke.H,  and  found  that  1  cnx<i.Med  over 
at  8troke«i.  I  then  took  breath  and 
'awam  back  to  the  other  aide.  I  had  croeMd 
by  swimming  every  river  that  I  had  mot 
with*  except  the  Ganges.  Un  reaching  the 
plaoe  where  the  Gange.s  and  Jumna  unite, 
I  imnd  over  in  the  boat  to  the  Pil« 
aid«.  .  .       Alter,  406. 

1686.—"  .  .  .  Fr.T  Agra  I  came  to  Pn««, 
where  the  riuer  Jemena  ontrctb  into  the 
miffhtie  riuer  Ganges,  and  lomona  looseth 
hie  name."— it.  Filek,  in  UaH.  ii  386. 

FBAUAIT,  8.  A  term  applied  to 

the  oMer  vernacular  dialect.s  of  India, 
such  a.s  were  derived  from,  or  kindred 
to,  SaiLskrit.  DialecUs  of  this  nature 
are  used  by  ladies,  and  by  inferior 
rliaracters,  in  tlic  Sanskrit  dratn;us. 
Theae  dialects,  and  the  modern  ver- 
nacnlars  springing  frtmi  them,  bear 
til''  sviine  relation  to  Sanskrit  that  the 
"  Koniance  "  languages  of  Europe  bear 
to  Latin,  an  analogy  which  is  found 
in  man^  particulars  to  li<>1d  with  most 
surprising  e\actne?^s.  Tlu'  most  toin- 
pleii'ly  pre.-jerved  of  old  i'rakrits  is 
that  which  was  used  in  Magiullia,  and 
whii  li  li.iH  lome  d<iwn  in  tlu'  liiid'ihist 
l)ook.s  of  Ceyhin  under  the  name  of 
Pali  (q.v.).  The  first  European  an- 
aly.sis  >>f  this  language  bears  the  title 
"/jV/«'x  Liyujvae  Pracriticae. 
StTijmt  Christ  1)1  II tiA  l^iimm^  Bonnae  ad 
Rhenum,  1837."  The  term  it-nelf  is 
Skt.  jirnkriifk,  *  natural,  unrefined, 
vulgar,'  itc. 

IWl.  -  "  .SiJi^Wte  ia  the  s|H3ech  of  the 
Ce!<  -lia'-,  framed  in  gmiumatical  institutea, 
Pracrita  is  similar  to  it,  but  manifold 
an  a  provincial  dialect,  and  otherwiHc."  - 
Saruk-rit  Tirntiif,  quoted  by  ColebrootTt  in 
Am.  IUh.  vii.  IW. 

PBATA,  s-  This  is  in  I  long-Kong 
the  name  given  to  what  in  most 
f(»reign  settU'ments  in  China  is  called 
the  Bond ;      the  promenade  or  drive 


along  the  sea.  It  is  Pint.  jmMB,  'the 
shore.' 

[l.')98.  —  "  Another  towno  toward';  tho 
North,  called  Villa  de  Praya  (for  Praya  u 
H<;  much  aa  to  say,  as  itnmaV. "-^LiMtenaknt 
Uak.  Soo.  ii.  278.] 

i  PEE8IDENCY  (and  PEESI- 
DENT),  s.    The  title  '  I^resident,*  as 

ai)j)lii'd  to  the  Chief  nf  a  principal 
Factory,  was  in  early  popular  use, 
though  in  the  charters  of  the  E.I.C. 
its  first  oc.  iirrence  i?  in  U)(U  (mh? 
Letters  rataUf  below).  In  &unabury's 
Cahndar  we  find  letters  headed  **to 
C'apt.  Jourdain,  president  of  tlie 
English  at  Bantam'^  in  1G14  (i.  207-S); 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  wlRtlur  thus 
wording  is  in  the  original.  A  little 
later  we  find  a  "proposal  I'V  Mr. 
Middletou  concerning  the  appointmeut 
of  two  especial  factors,  at  snrat  and 
Ikntam,  to  have  authority  over  all 
other  factors  ;  Jourdain  named."  And 
later  again  he  isstyled  "John  Jourdain, 
CSsptain  of  the  hons<i"  (at  Kantam ; 
see  pp.  303,  325),  and  "  Chief  Merchant 
at  Bantam"  (p.  343). 

1*)23.  — "8i«caking  of  the  Dutch  ('..in- 
raander,  as  wtll  as  .>f  theEngliflh  President, 
who  often  in  this  fashion  came  to  take  me  for 
an  airinfr,  I  should  not  omit  to  my  that  both 

of  thcni  ill  Surat  live  in  great  styl'-'.  and  like 
the  grandees  of  the  land.  They  gu  jihcmt 
with  a  groat  train,  w>metime8  with  pe«,>|)le 
of  their  own  mounted,  but  particularly 
with  a  peat  crowd  of  Indian  serrante  on 
foot  anit  nrmod.  accmling  to  custom,  with 
nword,  target,  l>ow  and  arrowH.  '— 7'.  d<//a 
ValU,  a.  617. 

,,  "Our  Inrnt  going  a-sliore,  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  English  .Merchants,  who  usually 
reside*  in  Sunt,  and  is  chief  of  all  thiir 
hu.sine.s.s  in  the  K.  In«lie(*,  Persia,  and  uili«>r 
places  dejM-'ndent  thcret)n,  and  who  is  eulicd 
Sign.  Thonia.«  Rtuitel  *  .  .  .  came  aboard 
in  our  said  boot,  with  a  minister  of  theirs 
(so  they  tern)  those  who  do  the  priest's 
ofEce  among  them)."— ii.  601-2;  [Hak. 
Soo,  i.  191. 

Ifi.'iS.  ^  "  As  siKin  a-  the  (\iinm:iiideni 
heard  that  the  (Englij^hl  President  w;is  exine 
to  Suhaly,  they  went  ashore.  .  .  .  The  two 
dayes  foUowing  were  spent  in  feastiiig,  at 
which  the  Gommanden  of  the  two  Shine 
treated  the  President,  who  afterwards 
returned  to  Surutftt.  .  .  .  Dnrinjr  my  abtnle 
at  tSuratfa,  I  wanted  for  no  diverti^tinent  ; 
for  I  .  .  .  found  company  at  the  Dutch 
Priiidillt'i,  who  had  hw  Fanna  there  .  .  . 


•  Thomas  Rn-stall  or  IUi(t*^ll  Wfiit  out  apjMP- 
ently  hi  lt«l.'>.  ill  Ifilis  )<•  Tn«  nti<Mi"l  us  a  "rhiff 
nifn-hiiiit  f))  tli<'  tli  ci  «t  Swally  Itiuii.  niHl  ofl»-ii 
later  fui  clii'-t  al  Sural  (kee  ^<tin«6t(ry,  i.  47d,  and 
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ituflmnch  as  I  ooold  convene  with  them 
in  their  own  T AngWIige.'*— JfaiiAfato,  B.T., 

«d.  16U9,  p.  19. 

1688. — **Le8  Anglois  ont  Men  eneore  td 

Imreau  &  Tiintam,  aaas  I'lsle  de  Jaun,  maia 
il  a  son  President  imrticiUier,  qui  ne  dtitxend 

1x>int  do  coluv  do  .s'tt/tUlg."  —  MommMo, 
Krench  ed.  16^9,  p.  124. 

*'  A  nion  retour  u  S^irotfa  ie 
trouvay  dan>  in  l^^tv  des  Anglois  plus  do 
cin^uaote  marchaudH,  que  Ie  President 
•noit  fait  TOnirde  tousles  autres  lUireaux, 
pour  rendre  corapte  do  lour  ndminLstrutiun, 
et  pour  ostro  preseos  k  co  cbaugement  de 
(Touuomement." — ihid,  188* 

1661.— And  i&  «■■•  mj  Penon  or  Per- 
Mna,  being  ooovtoted  end  eenteneed  by  the 

Itelident  and  Council  of  the  said  (lovernor 
and  Conqtnny,  in  the  t^^iid  VAvst  Iitdiua, 
their  Factors  or  A^,'unts  there,  for  any 
Offenoe  by  them  done,  shall  appeal  from 
the  nine,  that  then,  and  in  every  snoh 
eaae^  it  shall  and  xuwy  )«'  hiuful  to  and  for 
the  said  President  and  ('ouncil,  Factor  or 
Agent,  to  >Liz.e  W'on  him  or  them,  and  to 
carry  him  or  tnom  homo  Prisoners  to 
Knc^land.**— LcMer*  PcOnit  to  thf  (knfemor 
ana  Compaini  t,f  Jifrn/idnts  of  London, 
■trading  vn'f/i  the  E.  Indus,  Jkl  April. 

1670.— The  Court,  in  a  letter  to  Fort  St. 

Cleorge,  fix  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
■allowed  to  their  officers  (for  their  private 
inveetmentn)  on  their  return  to  Euroj*  : 

*' fkMidaiLta  and  Agents,  at  Suratt  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bantam        .  5  tmtu. 

Chi'-f's,  at  I'ersia,  the  Bay  (q.v.),  Mesu- 
lajatiLni,   and   Mai-ju^r  :    Deputy  at 
Bombay,  and  Seconds  at  Sumtt  Fort 
St.  Ueorge,  and  Bantam       .  8  tonn^t." 
In  yotn  and  Bxta.,  No.  i.  p.  3. 

1702.- "Tuesday  7th  Aprill.  ...  In  the 
morning  a  Councill  .  .  .  aft<;rwards  having 
aome  Uiscourso  arising  amon^r  us  whether 
the  chaige  of  hiring  Cnlashe-i,  kc,  npon 
Invitations  given  us  from  thu  Shab.indt  r  or 
any  others  t<>  go  to  their  (.'ountrev  11  iiM>s 
or  n|if»n  any  other  Oceu.-«ion  of  diverting 
our  .Selves  abroad  for  health,  ahoold  bo 
charged  t«»  our  Honble  Masters  account  or 
not,  the  President  and  .Mr.  Loyd  were  of 
opiniiin  to  rlmr^'r  tlic  sitne.  .  .  .  But  Mr. 
House,  Mr.  Kidges,  aud  Mr.  Master  wore  of 
opinion  that  Bataiia  being  a  place  of  extra- 
oraioanr  ehaige  and  Expense  in  all  things, 
the  said  Gnlash  hire,  kc,  ought  not  to 
Ihj  charged  to  the  Hi'nouralile  Conij>any'.'< 
Account." — MS.  /{>'n,nf<  in  Indiii  itjHie. 

The  book  coutaiuiug  this  is  a  ooUo- 
cation  of  fragmentary  MS.  diaries.  Btit 
this  passage  {H-rtain.s  a])]Kin'nt]y  tu  the 
prociM'dings  of  Pn  -idcnt  Allen  Catrh- 
Mole  and  liis  couucii,  htdougin^  to  the 
FiBctory  of  Cliii.saii,  from  which  they 
wrr  •  t'xjM  ll.-'l  l)y  the  Cliinese  in  1701-2  ; 
they  stayed  some  time  at  Batavia 
•on  their  waj  home.  Mr.  Catchpole 
^or  Ketcfapole)  was  soon  afterwanis 
«hief  of  ftn  Engliah  settlement  made 


upon  PuUj  Coudore,  oH'  the  Cambojau 
coast.    In  1704-5,  we  read  tliat  be 

ro]i()rted  favDiirably  on  the  prospects 
of  the  settlement,  requesting  a  supply 
of  young  writen,  to  learn  toe  Chinese 
language,  antici{)ating  that  the  island 
would  soon  become  an  important 
station  for  Cliiru'.se  trade.  But  Catch- 
pole  was  liiniHclf,  about  the  end  of 
1705,  luurdiTed  by  certain  jx'ople  of 
Macaitsar,  who  thought  he  had  brokeu 
faith  with  them,  and  with  him  all  the 
English  but  two  (.see  Bnue's  AnnaU, 
483-4,  580,  60f5,  and  A.  Hamilton^  ii. 
205  [ed.  1744]).  The  Pulo  Condore 
enterprise  thus  came  to  an  end. 

1727.— "About  the  year  1674,  FlMident 
Aungier,  a  gentleman  well  qnalified  for 
governing,  came  to  the  Chair,  and  leaving 

Surat  to  the  Muniifroment  of  TXeputics.  came 
to  liomhay,  and  recUtied  many  things." — A. 
HamUUm,  L  188. 

PBICKLY-HEAT,  s.    A  trouble, 
some  cntaneons  rash  (Liehm  tropieuw) 
in  the  form  of  f^mall   red  jiimples, 
which   itch   intoleraMy.      It  attects 
many  Eurojjean.s  in  the  hot  weather. 
I  Fryer  (pub.  1(598)  alludes  to  these 
\  "fiery  ])iin])lcs,"  }>nt  gives  the  disease 
no  specific  name.    Natives  sometimes 
I  suffer  from  it,  and  (in  the  south)  use 
i  a  paste  of  sandal -wood  to  alleviate  it. 
Sir  Charles  Nai»ier  in  Sind  used  to 
suffer  much  from  it,  and  we  have 
heard  him  described  as  standing,  when 
giving  an  interview  during  tlie  hot 
weather,  with  his  back  agsiinst  the 
edge  of  an  open  doo^  for  the  oon- 
yenionco  of  (Hc^sional  friction  against 
it.    [See  RED-DOG.] 

1631.— "Quas  Liatinus  Hippocrates  Car- 
nth'ua   C^lsut  papulas,  Plimus  sudamina 

vocat  .  .  .  ita  crebra  sunt,  ut  ego  adhuc 
neminum  noverim  tiui  moiestias  has  cfTu- 

ferit,  non  mat^is  nuam  morxas  cuH"  u:iu  f|Uos 
lUsitani  A/os'juituj  vucaut.  Sunt  autem 
haeo  papnlae  rubentes,  et  a.*iperae  aliquan- 
tum,  per  sudorem  in  cutem  ejectee  ;  plenUB- 
(|ue  a  capite  ad  calconi  us<{ue,  cum  nummo 
pniritu,  ct  a^sidno  ficai|>('iidi  ti<  -i  h rio 
erumpentes."— Joe.  JSvniii,  Hid.,  i^'al.  iiCf 
ii.  18,  p.  88. 

166.^.  —  "Tlio  Sun  is  lint  just  now  rising, 
j'et  ho  i.H  intolcraljle  ;  there  is  not  a  Cio\id 
in  the  Sky,  not  a  Kroalh  of  Wind  ;  my 
horses  are  spent^  they  have  not  seen  a  green 
Herb  since  we  came  ont  of  Lahor;  my 
Indiaiif,  for  all  their  Mack,  drj'.  and  hard 
skin,  sink  under  it.  My  face,  hands  and 
foot  are  j)eclcd  off,  and  my  iKxly  is  covered 

all  over  with  pimples  that  mi<dc  me,  as  so 
many  needles.^' —  Jlcm«er,  E.T.  126;  [ed. 
CoHstabU.  8881. 
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[1673.— "This  8«a8on  .  .  .  though  moder- 
ately wanu,  yot  our  !{<MliL>s  bruke  out  into 
Hmall  fiery  Pimples  (a  nign  of  a  prevailiDg 
OiWM)  auffnieuted  by  MrsKEBTOE-Bites,  and 
€%«ieM  imlsinfic  Blisters  on  us."— /Vj^/t.  35. 

1807. — "One  thinj?  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  of— the  prickly  heat.  To  give  you 
soma  notioD  of  its  intensity,  the  pUusid  liord 
WflUain  (Bentinek)  has  been  foand  sptrnwling 

on  a  tiibie  on  his  back  ;  nnrl  Sir  TTtnr^ 
(Iwillin,  one  of  the  Ma«iras  .hulges,  who  l« 
a  Welsh in;in,  and  a  fiery  Briton  in  all 
senses,  was  discovered  bv  a  visitor  roUing 
on  his  own  floor,  roaring  like  a  baited  bull. 
— [Mrd  Minto  in  Ivdia,  -'nne  29. 

1813. — Amon^  the  primary  effect«  of  a 
hot  climate  (for  it  can  hanily  be  called  a 
fliaease)  we  may  notice  prickly  heat."- 
Jnhuoii,  Itkfiuence     Trop.  CUmatef,  25. 

PBICKLY  PEAB,  s.  The  popular 

name,  in  both  E.  and  W.  Itiaies,  of 
the  Opuntia  LHUenit,  Haworth  (Cdctw 
huUca,  Roxb.X  a  plant  .sj»ri-i(l  all  over 
India,  and  to  wfiicli  lio.xl.iirgh  gav«' 
ihe  latter  name,  ai>i»<irently  in  tiie 
belief  of  its  being  innigenous  in  that 
country.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it 
came  from  America,  wide  aa  has  been 
its  Spread  over  Southern  Europe  ami 
Asia.  On  some  juirt.s  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sliores  ('.J/,  iti  Sicily)  it  has 
become  so  churatleri.Htic  that  it  is  hard 
to  realise  the  fact  that  the  plant  had 
no  existen<e  tliere  before  tlir  Ifltli 
century.  Indeed  at  Palermo  we  have 
heard  this  scouted,  and  evidence  quoted 
in  the  su])po8ed  circum.stan<e  that 
among  the  mosaics  of  the  splendid 
Duomo  of  Monreale  {l:.'fli  eentiiry  ) 
the  fig-leaf  garments  <>f  Adam  and 
Eve  are  repre*^onted  a.*"  i>t'  this  uncom- 
promising material.  The  masaic  wuh 
examined  by  one  of  the  present  writen^, 
with  the  inijuession  that  the  1>elief  has 
no  good  foundation.  [!S»e  8th  ser. 
Not*x  and  Qurrieity  viii.  254.J  The 
caetus  firnit,  yellow,  purple,  and  red, 
•\vhie)i  may  hv  s,iid  fo  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  and  which  is  now  sometimes 
seen  in  Londftn  ."liojis,  is  not,  a.s  far  as 
we  know,  anywhere  used  in  India, 
except  in  times  of  fanune.  No  cactus 
is  named  in  l^rury's  fsfful  J'!>iii(.<  <<f 
Ind'x.  And  whetlier  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean plant.s  f<irm  a  ditlereiit  8i>ecie.s 
or  varietie.s  merely,  as  oomparea  with 
the  Indian  (f/>inif}'a,  is  a  matter  tor 
iu4uiry.  The  fruit  of  the  Indian 
diant  is  smaller  and  less  succulent. 
Tliere  is  a  f^xnl  desi  riptiou  of  the 
plant  and  fruit  in  OvirdOf  with  a  good 


cut  (see  iiamusio's  Ital.  version,  bk. 
viii.  ch.  xzv.y.   That  author  gives  an 

amusing  story  of  his  first  making 
acquaintance  with  the  fruit  in  S. 
Domingo,  in  the  year  1M5. 

Some  of  the  names  by  which  tlie 
Opuntin  is  known  in  the  Punjab  seem 
to  belong  projjerly  to  species  of 
Euphorbia.  Thws  the  Euphorbnt  Roylr- 
ona,  Bt>is.,  is  called  tsul,  ch  fi,  &e.  ;  and 
the  Ujrunlia  is  called  Kdbull  tsui^ 
Qangi  dio^  Kanghi  e^fi,  &c.  Oangi  dUt 
is  also  the  name  of  an  Euphorbia  sp. 
which  Dr.  Stewart  takes  to  be  the 
E.  Nerii/olia,  L.  (Punjab  Planttf  pp» 
101  and  194-5).  [The  common  name 
in  Tpper  India  for  the  prickly  pear 
is  udijphani^  ' snake-hooo.'  from  its 
shape.]  This  is  cnrions ;  lor  although 
certain  cactuses  are  very  like  certain 
EupliorbiaSy  there  is  no  Euphorbia  re- 
sembling the  Op^tntia  in  form. 

The  Znkfnii  nuiitioned  in  the  Atn 
i'rlwhnn,  1800,  ii.  08:  [Jxrrrtt,  ii.  2.39  ; 
Sidi  Ally  ed.  I'ninitery,  j>.  31]  as  used 
for  hedges  in  (Juzerat,  is  doubtless 
Kuphurhia  also.  The  Opuutia  is  very 
common  as  a  hedge  plant  in  canton- 
ment^ &c.,  and  it  was  much  used  by 
Tippoo  as  an  1  'ru«tion  round  his 
tortilication.s.  lJuth  the  E.  RoyUaua 
and  the  (l^mvtia  are  use'd  for  fence* 
in  Tvxrts  ot  the  Punjab.  The  latter 
is  olijecl ionable,  from  harlwturing  dirt 
and  reptiles ;  but  it  spreads  rapidly 
lK>th  from  birds  eating  the  fruit,  ana 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  jointft 
take  root. 

1685. —  "The  Prickly -Pear,  Bush,  iir 
Shrub,  of  about  4  or  ft  foot  high  .  .  .  tho 
Fruit  at  first  is  pnreen,  lilce  the  Leaf.  ...  It 

is  very  ])lea.sant  in  taste,  cooling  and  ro- 
frc^hing  ;  but  if  a  Man  r  uts  l.'i  or  20  of  theiu 
tboy  will  colour  hin  water,  nuiking  it  l«>t>k 
like  Blood."~/Juii>/>t>r,  i.  223  (in  WT  Indies). 

"  On  this  lay  cutting;*  of  the  prickly  pear ; 
They  soon  a  fomiidat>le  tcticc  will  nhoot.** 

(r'rattuf'T,  Bk.  i. 

[18'J9.  —  "Tlie  ca^tlo    of    Bunai  .  .  .  i» 
covered  with  the  cf  fus,  or  prickly  peSX, 
abundant  on  the  eai«t  side  uf  the  Aravali.** 
— Tnd^  AniuUt,  Oalentta  reprint,  i.  82S.1 

isrii  "The  use  of  the  prickly  pear" 
(for  hed|;c>)  "1  strv>agly  dci-retate  ;  ullhougli 
impenetrable  and  inexiH.nsivc,  it  convey* 
an  idea  of  !»t«rility,  and  i*  rapidly  becomin;^ 
a  nuisance  in  this  ctiuntry."  —  Cfrghnrx, 
ForeiU  and  dardetu^  285. 

PBOME,  u.p.  An  important  place 
^  in  Pegu  above  the  Delta.  The  nani« 
'  is  Talaing,  properly  Brun.   The  Bur* 
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mese  call  it  I'ye  or  (in  (he  Aracauese 
form  in  which  the  r  is  pnmounoed) 
Pr<f  and  Pr^-myo  ('  city '). 

1545.— "When  he  (tho  K.  of  Buuxn-) 
wns  arrived  at  tho  j'oiing  King's  iiallacc,  hu 
o.itised  hin).<)olf  to  bo  crowned  King  of  Prom, 
and  during  the  Ccromuny  .  .  .  mndo  that 
iKX)r  Prince,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
Kiogdom,  to  continue  kneeling  before  him, 
■with  his  hands  held  up.  .  .  .  This  done  be 
went  into  a  HiilcmR'.  which  li« jkt  il  xn  n 
l^reat  Market-place,  whither  he  commanded 
all  the  dead  children  that  lay  up  and  down 
the  atreetfl,  to  be  biooght,  and  then  causing 
them  to  be  hacked  very  small,  he  gave 
them,  min^rled  with  Bnin,  Rice,  and  Herbf, 
to  hifl  Elephants  to  ^U"—PiiUo.  E.T.  211- 
212(ocig.  elT.). 

C»  1609.  ".  .  .  this  quarrel  was  hardly 
ended  when  a  ^'rcat  rumour  of  arms  was 
heard  from  a  quarter  where  the  Portuguese 
were  still  iiKbtiag.  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
Arrival  of  12,000  men,  whom  the  King  of 
Pren  sent  in  jnirsuitof  tho  KincT  of  Arracan, 
knowing  tliat  he  had  fled  that  way.  Our 
people  ha>«tcnitiir  up  h  id  a  stiff  aiul  well 
fought  comlxit  with  them  ;  for  although 
they  were  fatigued  with  tho  fight  which  had 
been  hardly  ended,  those  of  Pren  were  so 
disheartoned  at  seeing  the  Portuguese, 
V. Iii.se  steel  they  had  airejidy  felt,  that  they 
were  fain  to  retire."— fiocttrro,  142.  Thin 
author  has  Prom  ( p.  132)  and  PwiO  (p.  149). 
[Also  see  under  AVA-] 

1755. — "Prone  .  .  .  has  the  ruins  of  an 
ohl  irick  trail  round  it,  and  immediately 
without  thoL  another  with  Ttai  Timber."-^ 
CttfU.  O.  Baler,  in  Datrympte,  i.  173. 

\7dr>. — "In  the  evening,  mv  Inuit  being 
•head,  1  reached  the  oitv  of  fitfaye-mew,  or 
PkOMb  .  .  .  renowned  in  Bfaman  bfatory." 
-^^fmu,  pp.  288^. 

PBOW,  PARAO,  &c.,  s.  This  word 

8e<Mii.s  to  liave  a  double  origin  in 
KurotH^an  use ;  the  Malayal.  varu,  '  a 
boat,'^and  the  Island  word  (common 
1  < »  Malay,  Javanese,  and  most  langiiaces 
of  the  Archipelago)  vrdT/  or  jyrdnu. 
This  is  often  specifically  ajiplied  to  a 
leculiarkind  of  g;illey,  "Malay Prow," 
mt  Crawfurd  defines  it  as  "a  p  in  ral 
term  for  any  vessel,  but  generally  fur 
small  craft"  It  is  hard  to  distingabh 
l>etween  the  words,  as  adopted  in  the 
earlier  hooks,  except  by  consideriug 
date  and  locality. 

1499.— "The  King  despatched  to  them 
a  huge  IxK'it,  which  they  call  pardo,  well 
naBoed,  on  board  which  he  sent  a  Naire  uf 
hi*  with  an  errand  to  the  Oaptains.  .  .  ."— 
Oerrta,  Lend(u,  I.  i.  115. 

1510.—- (At  Calicut)  "Stmic  other  small 
<^hip!<  are  ealled  Pano,  and  they  are  boats 
of  ten  paoee  each,  and  are  all  of  a  piece, 
and  go  with  oan  made  of  eanc^  and  the 
;  atao  ie  made  ef  eaaa."—  VarOmtu  194. 


I 


1510.— "The  other  Fer-siun  siiid  :  U  Sir, 
what  shall  wo  do  » '  1  roulied  :  'Let  us  go 
along  this  shore  tUl  we  find  a  paxao,  that », 
a  email  haA.'     /Wrf.  269. 

l.'jlS.  — "  It<^rii  ;  that  any  one  ficwcssing  a 
Kambuquo  (Hee  SAJUBOOlC)  or  a  parao  of 
his  own  and  desiring  to  go  in  it  may  do  so 
with  all  that  belongs  to  him,  first  giving 
notice  two  days  before  to  the  Cai)tAin  of  tho 
City." — Ltcro  dot  l'riti'lf*jitts  da  Cidad'-  di- 
f'wt,  in  Arckiv.  Port,  ihrienl.  Faacic.  v.  p.  7. 

1828.—"  When  Dom  Sancho  (Dom  Sancho 
Anriquez  ;  see  Crrto,  ii.  770)  went  into 
Mimrto  h^lit  with  the  I leet  of  tho  King  of 
IJintam  which  wa.s  iti>iiie  tho  RlTer,  thwa 
arose  a  sijuall  which  UMet  all  ow  paTBIW 
and  lanchans  at  Hie  har  month.  .  . 

— Lembran^a,  dt  Coumn  d^  India,  p.  .1. 

15S2.— *'  Next  dayo  after  tho  Capitaino 
Ocnerall  with  all  his  men  Iwing  a  land, 
working  upon  the  ship  called  Ikrrio,  there 
came  in  two  little  Paraoa."-  C'(wf«/W<«  (tr. 
by  x\.  L.),  f.  6-ir. 

158tJ.—"  The  fifth  and  last  festival,  which 
IS  caOed  Sapan  Dtnum,  is  one  in  which  the 
King  (of  Pegu)  is  embarked  in  the  most 
beautiful  paid,  or  boat  .  .  ."—U.  lialbL 
f.  122.  ' 

ld06.— Gouvea  (f.  27f )  uses  par6. 

»  "An  howre  after  this oommiog a 
board  of  the  hollanders  came  a  prawa  or  a 
canow  from  Bantam."— Jfti^tf^efen's  Voyage^ 

c.  3  (v). 

ri611.— "The  Portuguese  call  their  own 
galiots  Navires  [naviot)  and  those  of  the 
Malabars,  Pairani.  Most  of  these  ves.sels 
were  t'hetils  (nee  CHETTY),  that  i.s  t.>  .sjiv 
merchantmen.  Imniodiatelv  on  arrival  the 
.Malabars  draw  up  tlicir  Pados  or  giilliots  on 
the  beach."— i'ymrt;  de  Laval,  UaL  Soc. 
i.  345. 

— "  In  tho  Morning  we  discern'd  four 
8hip8  of  Malabar  Rovers  near  the  shore  (they 
called  them  Paroat  and  they  goe  with  Oara 
like  our  Galeotj*  or  Foists."—/*,  dttta  Valie, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  201.] 

1986. — "  Con  secreto  preidno  Lone  de 
Soaree  veinto  bateles,  y  gobernanaolo  y 
ontrando  i¥>r  un  rio,  hallaron  el  peligro  de 
cinco  naves  y  .«.horita  paraOB  con  mucha 
gente  re^uolta  y  de  valor." — J-aria  w  iSousa. 
Asia,  L  66.  *  » 

1673. — *'  They  are  owners  of  .several  .small 
Provoes,  of  the  mhho  make,  and  Camxisus, 

cut  out  of  one  entirf  Piece  of  Wood."  

/ryer,  20.  Elsewhere  {e.g.  57,  69)  he  has 
Pzoes. 

1727.— "The  Aiidt^nner*  had  a  yoiirlv 
CuHtoni  to  come  to  the  Nioobar  Islands,  with 
a  great  number  of  small  Firawi,  and  kin  or 

take  Prisoners  a«  many'  of  the  poor  Xico- 
bareann  ax  they  could  overcome."  —  A, 
HamiltoH,  ii.  65  [ed.  1744]. 

1816.  —"  .  .  .  Prahn,  a  term  under  which 
the  Malays  include  every  de.%nption  uf 
vessel."— /J<^^«i,  in  At.  Rex.  xii  135C 

1817.  — "The  ChineM  also  have  manv 
briffs  ...  as  well  ae  mtivs-lmllt  prahos.'* 
— Jh|^,  Jam,  i. 
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1868.  — "Ob  December  IStb  I  vent  on 

Uwinl  a  prau  bound  for  tho  Am  lalands.'* — 

—  WaUactj  Jdalujf  Archip.  227. 

PUOSAi  n<lj-  Hind,  pakkii,  'ri])e, 
mature,  cooki'il ' ;  and  ln-nce  .snV)staiiti;il, 
permanent-,  with  many  siHtciric  applica- 
tions, of  which  exauiplea  have  been 
given  uTvlcr  the  liabitiially  coiitrastKl 
term  cutdia  (^'V.).  One  uf  the  most 
common  naes  m  which  the  word  has 
become  specific  is  that  of  a  building 
of  hrii'k  and  mortar,  in  con  trad  istinc- 
tiou  to  one  of  inferior  material,  us  of 
mud,  matttai^  or  Umber.  Thus : 

[1756. — " .  .  .  adjacent  houRoa  ;  all  of 
them  of  the  stcongeet  Peooa  work,  and*  all 
most  proof  againstonrlfettatoD  je  mstionii." 

Cai)(.  f/rant,  Rrport  on  Sii-qe  of  Calcutta,  cd. 
by  Col.  Tomple,  Ind.  Ant\  1890,  p.  7.] 

1784.— "The  Hooae,  Cook-roooa,  bottio- 
oonnnh,  ^odown,  he  ,  are  all  pBldEA'bQilt." 

— lu  Seion-Karr,  i.  11, 

18M.  — «<A  littlo  above  this  beautiful 
stream,  some  miserable  pucka  sheds  pointed 
out  the  Company's  warehouses."  —  Hebar, 
cd.  1844,  i.  2.09-60. 

1842. — "  I  ob-crvo  tbftt  there  ore  in  tho 
town  (Dehli)  niutiy  buildings  pucfab-bllilt, 
■a  it  is  called  in  \nA\A."—\VfHiii<jfiin.  to  Ld. 
EUenburuugb,  in  Indian  Adm.  of  Ld.  K., 
p.  808. 

1857.  —  "Yonr  I-nhoro  ini!n  have  done 
nobly.  I  ahuulil  liko  to  ciubraco  then)  ; 
Donald,  Hobcrtj*,  Mac,  and  Ditk  arc,  all  "f 
them,  DUCOa  tnunpe." — L</rd  Lawrtnce,  in 
Life,  ti.  11. 

1869.  -".  .  .  thon-  is  ik"  surer  teft  by 
which  to  lueaNure  thu  pr<tsi»;rity  of  the 
people  than  the  nunilhir  of  pucka  houses 
that  are  being  built."— /£«>N>f<  a  Hub- 
Committee  on  Proposed  Indian  Censns. 

'ITiis  application  has  given  ri^e  to  a  sub- 
stantive pucka,  for  work  of  brick  and 
mortar,  or  for  the  oompoeition  used  as 

cement  and  planter. 

1727. — "Fort  William  was  built  on  an 
irre^lar  Tetragon  of  Brick  and  Mortar, 
culUd  Puckah,  which  ii*  a  Composition  of 
iJrick  dust,  Kimo,  Moliussc^,  and  cut  Hemp, 
and  whi  n  it  <  •  n  i  ,  'o  lu-  dry,  it  is  ;ls  hard 
and  tougher  than  tinu  Stone  or  Brick." — 
A,  SamSitaH,  iL  19 ;  [ed.  1744,  B.  7]. 

The  word  was  ab<o  sometimes  U£e<l 

subst.intively  lor  "pucfta  yiee"  (see 
CUTCHA). 

c.  1817. — "1  am  sure  I  strive,  and  strive, 
and  yet  last  month  I  oould  onlv  lay  by  eight 
rupees  and  four  pilflksn."— Ifri.  Sherwood't 

jStorici,  Gt>. 

In  (Stockdale's)  Indian  Vocabulary 
clt  1788  we  find  another  substantive 
use,  but  it  was  perhaps  even  then  in- 
accurate. 


1788. — "Pnolca— A  imtrid  fever,  generally 

fatiil  in  24  hours." 

Ariotlier  lialutnal  application  of 
pucka  and  cutcha  di.stinguishes  W- 
tween  two  claases  of  weights  and 
mpn,sure.><.  The  existence  of  twofold 
weight,  the  pucka  ser  and  the  cutc]ia» 
used  to  be  very  general  in  India.  It 
was  ei[ually  common  in  Medieval 
Europe.  Almost  every  city  in  Italy 
had  Its  libra  grosaa  and  libra  aottiU 
{e.<l.  HoePegoloth\  4,  34,  ir)3,  228,  &<•.), 
and  we  ourselves  still  liavt*  th«ni» 
under  tlie  name^  of  pound  avoirdujun* 
and  pvwnd  fovy. 

1673.—"  The  Maund  Pucka  at  Agra  is 
double  as  much  (as  the  Surat  Mwnul^**— 

Fryer,  205. 

1760. — "  Les  pacca  COS30S  .  .  .  repondent 
I,  one  Ueoa  de  me  de  France.  "-ZrcO.  Rditf. 
189. 

1803.— "If  the  rice  should  Ije  sent  to- 
(Xuaygaum,  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quan* 
titiaatogive  72  noooa  seers  for  «aob  load." 
—  WdUnffkm,  Desp.  (ed.  1837),  iL  48. 

In  the  next  ({notation  the  terms 

apply  t^)  the  temjwraiy  or  permanent 
cliaracter  of  the  appoinliiieni>  held. 

1866.— ".VM*in.  Well,  Mi.ss,  I  don't  wonder 
you're  so  fotnl  of  him.  He  is  sueli  a  sweet 
young  matL,  though  he  is  cutcha.  Thank 
goodness,  my  young  man  is  pilSlM,  though 
he  is  onlv  a  suborainate  Government  Salt 
Chowkee.  — 7V««e/^»,  The  Dawk  Bunaaiow^ 
222. 

Tlic  remaining  quotaticms  are  ex- 

amj)les  of  mi«.cellaiu'f)us  USe  : 

18&3.— "  •  Well,  Jenkyns,  anv  news?* 
'Nothing  pneka  that  I  know  of.'"— Otti- 

Jifld,  ii.  '>7. 

1866.— "I  cannot  endure  a  swell,  even 
though  hie  whbken  are  imoka.**— IVviw/Ma, 
Iktmk  Bwtgalotf,  in  /Vomt,  Uziii  230. 

The  wcffd  has  spread  to  China : 

"  Dis  pukka  sing-song  makce  show 
How  smart  man  make  mistake,  galow." 
Lttandr  PidgU  Jbtgluk  SKug-Sintg,  M. 

PUCKAULY,s.  :  il  -PUCKAUL. 

Hind.  pakluUly  *a  watir-carricr.'  In 
N.  India  the  pnkhdl  [Skt.  'water,' 
khalUiy  '.skin']  a  !ir<je  water-skin 
(an  entire  ox -hide)  of  some  20  ^^Jillons 
content,  of  which  a  pair  are  carried 
by  a  bullock,  and  the  ptMuIll  is  the 
man  wlio  fills  the  skins,  and  snpplie.s 
the  water  thus.  In  the  Madras  I)rill 
Relations  forl786  (33),  ten  puckalies 
are  allowed  to  a  batt.ilioji.  (See  also 
Williamson's  l\  M.  (1810),  i.  229.) 
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[1538. — Referrin|7  to  the  preiMimtiuns  for 
the  sieiju  of  Diu,  "  whic  h  tliL  v  l.rouijht  from 
all  the  wtilla  on  the  uland  by  nil  tbo  bullocks 
they  could  collect  with  thoir  water-sldDS, 
which  they  call  pacali  <i'acau)."— Orafo, 
Dec.  V.  Bk.  Hi.  ch.  2.] 

1780.  — "There  is  another  mj  necessary 
eitablishmeat  to  the  European  oorpe,  whicL 
ii  two  baenllM  to  eech  company :  tbeee  are 

two  largo  leathern  hags  fur  holding  water, 
dung  ufion  the  bock  of  a  buUock.  .  ,  .*'— 
M Hiiro's  Narrative,  188. 

1803.  — "It  (water)  is  brought  1.  V  means 
of  bullocks  in  leathern  bags,  cjiIIliI  here 
pnckally  bags,  a  certain  number  of  which 
is  attached  to  every  regiment  aod  garriwju 
in  India.  IMaok  fellows  called  Pnekanly- 
bni  are  eraploved  to  fill  the  bags,  and 
drive  the  bullocks  to  the  quarters  of  the 
different  E\irof9taus."—I^treuat$ Ceylon,  102. 

1804.  — "It  would  be  a  much  better 
arrangement  to  giye  the  adjutants  of  corps 
an  allowance  of  26  nipees  per  mensjim,  to 
mtpi'iy  two  packalie  men,  and  two  bullocks 
with  i  >;igB,  for  each  eompany/*—  Wetttmstim, 
iii.  .009. 

1813. — "  In  cities,  in  the  armies,  and  with 
Europeans  on  country  excursions,  the  water 
for  drinking  is  usually  carried  in  laigc 
leather  bags  called  pacanliaa.  formed  by 
the  entire  skin  of  an  ox  "  -i^oro^  Or,  Mem, 

ii.  140  ;  I2nd  ed.  i,  41  f>). 
1812. — "I  lost  no  time  in  confidentially 

OMDmonicating  with  Capt.  Oliver  on  the 
subject  of  trying  some  esperhnents  as  to 
the  possibility  of  conveying  empty  'puckalls ' 
and  'muBsucks'  by  sea  to  .Suez.  "— .Sir  (/. 
Arthur,  in  KIlfnhmmigk^M  I  ml,  .4  f/mi'n.  iil9. 

[1850. — "On  the  reverse  flank  of  companies 
march  the  Pickalliers,  or  men  driving  bul-  i 
locks,  carrying  large  leather  Imgs  filled  with 
water.  .  .  ." — Z/rrtvv,  Ten  Yean  in  India, 

iii.  886.] 

PUCKEEOW,  V.  Tliid  is  iiroperly 
the  impemti^e  of  the  Hind,  verb 

fMihr<lii<K  'to  cause  to  be  seized,' ;«jtrJo, 
*  cause  him  to  be  seized '  ;  or  i>erhaps 
more  correctly  of  n  (-oinpniitKl  verb 
TfokeariUt^  *  seize  and  i  omk-,'  oi-  in  our 
idiotn,  *Go  and  sei/t-.'  \'a\\  fhickerow 
belungs  essentially  to  the  dialect  of  the 
Earo|>ean  soldier^  and  in  that  becomes 
of  itself  a  Verb  *to  puckeroir,'  i.e.  to  lay 
hold  of  ^uerally  of  a  recalcitnuit 
native).  The  conversion  of  the  Hind, 
inmrative  into  an  Aii^o*I]idia&  verb 
innnif ivp,  is  not  uncommon  ;  romjtare 
bnnow,  dombcow,  gubbrow,  lugow, 

Fanny,  1  am  cutcha  no  lonirer. 
Surely  yuu  will  allow  a  lover  who  ia  pucka 
to  packsrol"— 2Vme/^a%  2%«  Iktmk  Bh,<j^i- 
itttf  800. 

FUDIPATAJST,  n.p.  The  name  of 
a  very  old  seaport  ot  Malabar,  which 


ha.s  now  l  e^Lsed  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Map.«?.  It  lay  b^ween  Cannanore  and 
Calicut,  and  must  have  been  near  the 
Waddakan"'  of  K.  Johnston's  Royal 
Atlas,  fit  a|»i>ears  in  the  map  in 
Logan's  Malalxtr  m  Puhippatanam  or 
J*utapjHrt>niri.]  The  name  is  Tamil, 
FuduiHiUana^  '^'ew  City.'  Compaq 
true  form  of  Fradieheny. 

c.  545.— "The  most  notable  places  of 
trade  are  theee  .  .  .  and  then  Hvc  martR  of 
Mat^  from  which  pepj>er  is  exjKirted,^  t*> 
wit.  Parti,  Mang.iruth  (see  MANGALOBS) 
Salopatana,  Nalojiutana,  Pudopatana.  .  •  . 
— C(mnaj  IndiittftUugift,  Bk.  xi.  (oea  in 
Cathay,  kc.  p.  clxxviii.). 

c.  1:M  J.--"  Buddfattan,  which  is  a  con- 
sideraiblo  (^ity,  situated  ujHjn  a  great  estuary. 
.  .  .  Thu  haven  of  this  city  is  one  of  the 
finest ;  the  water  is  good,  the  betel«nvt  la 
abundant,  and  i»  exported  thenco  to  TwHiit 
and  China."— /in  Ikttuta,  iv.  87. 

c.  H'iti. — "  A  runnis  se  dicbus  vigfnti 
terreetri  viA  oontulit  ad  urbem  portumque 
nuiritimmn  nomine  Podifstaneam."— CVitfi', 
in  Poffgio,  de  Var.  Fort. 

151tJ.— '•.  .  ,  And  passing  those  plaoea 
you  come  to  a  river  called  Pndrlpatan,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  place  having  many 
Moorish  merchants  who  possess  a  multitudo 
of  shijtf!,  and  here  begins  the  Kingdom  of 
Calient."— i5ar6<>,«a,  in  Jiam tmo,  i.  f.  311  r. 
•See  also  in  Stanley's  Bjirliosa  Pndopatani, 
and  m  Toh/at'id'&lujahidreH,  by  Rowlandson, 
71,  157,  wbm  the  name  {Budjiutun)  is 
misread  Bndnfton. 

[PUG,  8.  Hind,  i^ag,  Skt.  padaka, 
'  a  foot ' ;  in  Anglo-Indian  the 
footmarks  of  an  animal,  such  as  a 

tiger. 

[1831.—** .  .  .  lanirnioe  we  were  some- 

times  on  the  report  of  a  hum  pug  from  the 
shikaree."  —  Onmt.  Six,rt.  Man,  reprint 
1873,  ii,  178.  ^  * 

[1882.- "PresenUy  the  large  square  "pug* 
of  the  tiger  we  were  in  search  of  appeared." 
— iSbwiefwm,  2%crfara  i'mn,  aO.] 

PUGOBT,  PUOGEEIE,  a.  Hind. 
p<u)r'i,  »a  turl)an.'  The  term  being 
often  used  in  colhxjnial  for  a  scarf  of 
cotton  or  silk  wound  round  the  hat 
in  turban-form,  to  protect  the  head 
from  the  sun,  l)oth  tin-  thini:  and  name 
have  of  late  years  made  their  way  to 
England,  and  may  be  seen  in  London 
shop- windows. 

c.  1200. — "  Prithirflja  .  .  .  wore  a  pagari 
'>mamented  with  jewels,  with  a  splendid 
'■'i-o.    In  his  ears  he  wore  pearls  ;  on  hiH 
neck  a  pearl  necklace." — Vkaud  Jtmxtai 
E.T.  by  Beama,  Jnd.  AnL  i.  282. 

[1627.—**.  .  .  I  find  it  is  the  common 
mode  of  the  Eastern  People  to  shave  the 
head  aU  save  a  long  kwk  whioh  aupaatitioaaly 
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thejr         ftt  the  very  top,  such  especially 

jvs  wear  Turbans,  Mamhl.'j.  Dustars,  anji 
PnonreeB.  "  —        T.   Herbert,   od.  1677, 

p.  T«i] 

1673. _<«  They  are  distinguished,  some 
according  to  the  cuusiui^niinity  thoy  claim 
with  Mahomet,  as  a  Siad  is  akin  to  that 
Impoetore^  and  tberofore  only  aaaumes  to 
hiniMlf  «  Oreen  Vest  and  Padwry  (or 
Torbat).  .  .  ."-Fryer,  93  ;  [coinp.  U'^. 

1689.—" . . .  with  a  Fnggun^  or  Turbaut 
npon  their  Heads.**— Ovrw^,  314. 

1871.  — "Thoy  (the  \epro  Foil,  e  in 
Deinarara)  used  frequently  to  be  lurnod 
out  to  parade  in  George  Town  street.-^, 
droxned  in  a  neat  uniform,   with  white 

SQ^gries  framing  in  their  ebony  faces." — 
eiMni,  TheCootU. 

PUGQY,  s.  Hind,  pftgl  (not  in 
Shakespear's  Diet.,  nor  in  Plutts),  from 
pag  (.s<m;  pug),  'tin*  fn<jt.'  A  })rofe.s- 
sional  tracker  ;  the  uuuie  of  a  caste, 
or  rather  an  occupation,  whose  bnsinefls 
is  to  track  thieves  l>y  footmarks  jukI 
the  like.  On  the  .system,  aee  BurtoHf 
t^ind  RevisiUdj  i.  180  scqq. 

[1824.—"  There  are  in  some  of  the  districts 

of  Central  India  (a-s  in  Cuzorat)  puggees. 
who  have  small  fees  on  the  villai;o,  and 
who»e  business  it  is  to  tnico  thieves  I'V  the 
print  of  their  feet."— JUa(oo/m,  CetUrol  india^ 
2nd  ed.  ii.  19.] 

1879. — "  (Jood  puggies  or  tmckers  should 
be  emploTed  to  follow  the  dacoits  during 
the  daytime.**— TVmet  qf  Mia,  Overiand 
Sappt,  May  12,  p.  7. 

*  PITHXTE,  PORE,  PYBE,  &e.,  s. 
Hind.  jtnltr,  hmw  vrahara. 

*AfouHh  ji.irt  of  the  day  aiul  of  tlie 
night,  a  watch '  or  space  of  8  gkaru  (see 
OHUXBT). 

c.  »1526.  —  "  The  n:itiv.  <  .,f  Hindn-tikn 
divide  the  night  and  day  into  t»U  parte,  each 
of  whieh  they  denominate  a  (fheri;  thoy 
likewise  divide  tho  ni^jht  into  4  |>nrt8,  and 
the  day  into  the  s;iine  numV)er,  each  of 
which  thoy  call  a  Pahar  or  wateh,  which 
the  Persians  call  a  J'd.s."~Baher,  'Sil. 

\c.  l.')90.— '*  riie  Hindu  philosophers  divide 
tlio  day  and  inij'hl  into  f  Mir  juirts,  e;ieh  of 
wbiob  they  call  a  pahr."— .lia,  od.  JarreU, 
iii.  16.1 

16S8.— "Far."  See  under  OHDBBT. 

J673.— "  Pore."   See  nr  .1.  r  GONG. 
1803.—"!  have  some  Jasooaes  selected 
by  Od.  Cs  brahmin  for  their  stupidity,  that 

they  misrht  not  pry  into  state  secret-,  wit  ) 
go  to  biudia's  camp,  remain  there  a  phaur 
u  fear. . . ."— Jf.  klj)kiiuUN»e,  in  Life,  i.  62. 


PULA,  s.  In  Tamil  jn7/ai,  Mahiyal. 
jnllOy  '  cliild  ' ;  the  ,tltle  of  a  superior 
class  of  (so-called)  Sfidro^  [eapeicially 


cunnuBB].  In  Oochin  and  Travancore 

it  corresponds  with  Ndffar  (see  NAIB). 
It  is  granted  1>y  the  sovereign,  and 
carries  exeuiption  from  customary 
manual  labour. 

1553.—'* .  .  .  pulas.  who  are  the  gentle- 
men" {Jidalgm). — Co.sfaiJttd<t,  iv.  2. 

[1726.  —  "O  Saguate  «iao  o  Commendor 
tinha  remetido  como  gristnavc  amim  c  as 
Pulamares  temoe  ca  reoebid."— A<i<i/!ica(Mmy 
in  Difjaii,  Mafafittr,  iii.  IS.) 

PULICAT,  n.p.  A  t^wn  on  the. 
Madras  cuust,  which  was  h)nc  the  seat 
of  a  Dutch  factory.  Bp.,  OaldwelVa 
native  friend  Seshagiri  SiLstri  gives 
the  ])roper  name  as  pnla-l'tlh'  hi,  'old 
Vclkudu  or  Verka-lu,'  the  last  a  place- 
name  mentioned  in  the  Tamil  Sivaite 
Tivilram  (see  also  Valenlijn  beluu). 
[The  Madras  Ghss.  gives  I'ashavtrk- 
kddu,  *old  acacia  forest^'  which  is  cor- 
roborated 1)v  Dr.  HnlUach  {Epigrapkia 
Jtidu  a,  i.  31)8).] 

1519.— "And  beoauae  he  bxul  it  much  in 
charge  to  obtain  aU  the  bus  {atttrre)  that  he 

eould.  tho  (Jovernor  loarnink'  fnmi  luor- 
ciiants  that  luuch  of  it  w;w  limu^jlit  to  thu 
Coast  of  Choromandel  by  the  vi^sols  of 
Pegu  and  Martaban  which  vi«it4Ki  that  ooaMt 
t*  •  procure  painted  cloths  and  other  coloured 
good-*,  such  as  are  made  in  Paleacate, 
which  is  on  the  const  4>f  t"hi;ro!iiandel, 
whence  the  tnidcrs  with  whoni  the  (}oven)or 
8|H>ke  brought  it  to  Cochin ;  be,  having  gut 
good  informntion  on  the  whole  matter,  sent 
a  certain  Frolcntine  /roln>tim)  called 

Pern  Kscroco.  whom  ho  know,  and  who  Wiis 
giKxl  at  trade,  to  be  fiictor  on  the  ooaitt 
of  ( "horornan<lel.  .  .  ."  -  ('om:a,  ii.  567. 

1533.  —  "Tlie  said  Armenian,  haviiig 
already  been  at  the  city  of  Paleacate,  which 
i-s  in  the  Provinoo  of  Choromandel  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Bisnnga,  when  on  hia  way  to 
Bengal,  and  having  information  of  tl.c 
place  where  the  body  of  S.  Thomas  w.is 
s.ud  to  lie,  ami  when  they  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Palaaoate  the  wiiui  was  against 
their  going  on.  .  .  — Atrrom,  III.  rii  11. 

[1611.— "Tho  Dutch  had  settled  a  f.actory 
at  Pellacata."— Z>ani>rn,  Letten^  i.  133 ;  in 
Fotur,  ii.  8S,  PolUeai.! 

1726.  — "Then  we  come  to  Paiira,,,  W'^dam 
Caddoe^  called  by  us  for  shortness  Pillta- 
oatta,  which  means  in  Malabars  'The  old 

Fortress,'  though  most  commonly  wc  oiU 
it  Vasl/e  iifUlrUt." — Valentijn,  Chorum.  IS. 

,,      "The  route  I  took  was  along  the 

<\t\\<  of  country  lictweon  Porto  Novo  and 
Paleiacatta.  This  long  journey  I  travelled 
on  foot  ;  and  prwwhw  in  more  than  a 
hundred  places.  .  .  ." — LtUer  ^  tkt  Mu- 
tionartf  SckuUze,  July  W,  in  IfoHeet  f^f 
Madras,  Ac.,  p.  20. 

1727.  —  "  Policat  it  the  next  Place  of  Note 
to  tho  City  and  Oolooy  of  Fort  St  Owrge, 
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...  It  is  streng'thned  with  two  Korta,  one 
contains  a  few  Dutch  soldiers  for  a  Gar- 
rison, the  other  is  commanded  hy  an  Officer 
belonging  to  the  Mogul." — A.  HamUUm^ 

i.  372,  [o<l.  \1\A\ 

[1813.  — ''PiUeoat  handkerchiefs.  "  See 
niuler  nBGfr4IOODB.] 

PULTUN,  a.  Hind.  jyxUan,  a  cor- 
ruption of  BaUalion^  ]xjssi1)ly  with 
scmie  confusion  of  jihdonn  or  ft/lotvn. 
ThfS.  India  form  i.s  jHitnnUim,  miUlliin. 
It  is  the  tisual  native  woru  for  a 
TCgiment  of  native  infantry;  it  is 
never  applied  to  one  of  Europeans. 

1800. — "All  I  ain  say  is  that  I  am  ready 
primed,  and  that  if  all  nintU-rs  suit  1  shall 
go  off  with  a  dreadful  .-iu!!,  ami  >li  il! 
proWbly  destroy  aomo  campooa  and  pultons 
which  have  been  indi«OTeetly  poshed  acroM 
the  Kistna."  -,-!.  W<fMf  „  fo  T.  .\f>mro,  in 
Al^m,  *•/  Mnnru,  V>y  Arliufhiii-t,  Ixix. 

[1895.—"  I  know  l-.t^  of  Sahibe  in  a  pul- 
toon  at  Barciliy.  "  — J/r«  Croirr,  Village 
TalaatulJuu'jU  Tragedifs,  60.] 

PULWAH,  PULWAB,  s.  One  of 
the  native  boats  used  ou  the  rivers  of 
Bengal,  carrying  some  12  to  15  tons. 
Hind,  paiicdr.     [For  a  drawing  see 

Grierson^  Bihttr  Village  Life^  p.  42.] 

1735. — **.  .  .  We  observed  a  boat  which 
had  come  out  of  Samhoo  river,  wiAlring  for 
I'ntho  :  xhi;  commandant  detoohed  two 
light  pulwaars  after  her.  .  .  ."—ffotwell. 
Ni$t.  JCtt»t$,  fte.,  I  60. 

[1767.  —  ".  .   .  a  Peon  came  twioB  to 
Noon-golah,  to  apply  for  polwars.  .  . 
—  Vtr^it,  View  o/Semgal,  App.  197.) 

1780.  -  "  Bf-idc-;  this  \»>ni,  a  pentleman 
i.**  generally  atteiide<l  hy  two  others  ;  a  ptll- 
wah  for  the  accommodation  of  the  kitchen, 
and  a  smaller  boat,  a  pMUkcbway  "  (q.v.).— 
Hodges,  p.  89. 

17""-.  "Til  he  sold.  Throe  Now  Dacc.i 
Pulwars,  60  feet  loQK.  with  Houses  in  the 
middle  of  eaeb."— /mMh  (Tuntt^,  Aug.  81. 

1824.— "  Tlio  ^hAt  offered  a  scene  of  hiustle 
and  vivacity  which  I  by  no  means  expected. 
Than  ware  to  many  budgerow.>i  and  pul- 
WBn,  that  wo  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  And  a  mooring  place." — Hrbrr,  ed.  1814, 

i.  131. 

ISaO.  —  "The  Pulwar  ia  a  smaller  de- 
scrfptioa  of  native  travelling  boat,  of  neater 
build,  and  less  rusticity  i)f  chanictcr,  soux'- 
times  used  by  a  single  traveller  of  humble 
meana,  and  at  others  aerres  as  cookAtoat 
and  acoomnodation  for  servants  accompany- 
ing one  of  the  large  kind  of  boats.  .  .  ." — 
(iraiif.  Rural  Life  ut  Botgolt  p.  7,  with  an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN,  8.     P.— H.  ]Kihhnin, 
[which  properly  means  'a  native  f<f 
ancient  Persia'  (see  FAHLAVI).  Mr. 
3  A 


Skeat  notes  that  in  Malay  the  word 
Ijecomes  pahldwan,  probalily  from  a 
confusion  with  Malay  Jmaj,  'to  fight']. 
A  champion ;  a  professed  wrestler  or 
man  of  (irength. 

[1753.  —  **.  .  .  the  fourth,  and  leeat 

nunienius  of  those  bodies,  wore  choice  men 
of  the  Pehlevana.  .  .  ."—Uamnnj,  iii.  104. 

[1813.  — "When  his  bodj  has  by  these 

means  imbiV>ed  an  additional  jMirtii)!!  of 
vigour,  he  is  diguitied  by  the  appoilatiua 
of  Puhlwaa."— iJnNMtow,  JLetters,  ed.  1892, 

p.  16.^..] 

1828.  —  "I  added  a  pehlivan  or  iirize- 
fighter,  a  negro  whoso  teeth  wyre  Hle«l  into 
saws,  of  a  tamper  a.s  ferocious  ii8  his  aspect, 
who  coold  throw  any  man  of  his  weight  to 
the  [rrf-und,  carry  a  jackass,  devour  a  ^hoop 
will  If,  L-.tl  tire,  and  make  a  fuuut^iin  of  his 
inside,  so  as  to  act  as  a  Spottt."  —  ilajdft 
Jiaha  »A  Jihglandf  i,  15. 

PUN,  s.  A  certain  number  of 
cowries,  generally  8()  ;  nin<l.  p^tva. 
(See  tnuler  COWEY).  The  Skt.  pmia  is 
*a  stake  played  for  a  price,  a  sum/  and 
hence  I'otli  a  coin  (wlit  Tirf  fanUllf  q.V.) 
and  a  certain  amount  i»l  cowries. 

1554.  —  "  Pone."  (See  under  POETO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683.  — "I  was  this  day  .advised  that  Mr. 
Chamock  putt  off  Mr.  Ellis's  Cowries  at 
34  irand  to  ye  Rupee  in  imyment  of  all  ye 
Peons  and  Servants  of  the  Factory,  whereas 
38  punds  are  really  bought  by  him  for  a 
Rupee.  .  .  '—HtdjfUt  JHarift  Oct.  2;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  122J. 

1760.— "We  now  take  into  considenattoD 
the  relief  <if  tin-  nienial  servant-  of  this 
Settlomunt,  respecting  the  exorbitant  price 
of  labor  exacted  from  them  by  tauora, 
washermen,  and  barbers,  which  appear  in 
near  a  quadruple  (pro)|»ortion  coniiiared 
with  the  prices  ]>aid  in  \1'<'>.  Agreed,  that 
after  the  Ist  of  April  they  be  regulated  as 
follows: 

**  No  tailor  to  demand  fur  inakini:  : 

1  Jamma,  more  than  '■!>  ann:us. 
#  •  •  •  « 

1  fair  of  drawers,  7  pun  of  cowries. 

No  washerman : 

1  ooife  of  pieoss,  7  fUB  of  oowries. 

No  harV>or  for  shanng  a  single  person, 
more  than  7  gundaa"  (see  COWBY).— /V. 
WUliam  Com.,  Maieh  27,  in  Limg,  200. 

PUNCH,  s.  This  beverage,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  etymology,  was 
named  from  the  Pern,  pan;,  or  Hind. 

and  Mal^r.  /x//f7),  l><»t1i  meaning  '  five  * ; 
because  comjKwed  of  hve  ingredients, 
vis.  arrack,  sugar,  lime-juice,  spice, 
and  water.  Frv»'r  may  be  considered 
to  give  something  like  hi.storical 
evidence  of  its  origin  ;  but  there  is 
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also  aonietliiugof  Indian  idiom  in  the 
au^estion.    Thus  a  famous  horse- 

iiu^icine  in  Upper  India  is  known 
iis  liattUly  because  it  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 32  i^lamt*)  ingredients.  Schiller, 
in  Wfl  Pujuchh'M,  sacrificing  trutli  to 
trope,  omits  the  spice  aud  uiakes  tlu; 
in^iri'dients  oul^  4:  **  F««r  Elemente 
Inni-'  L'  sellt,  Bilden  daa  Leben,  Bauen 
die  Welt." 

The  Greeks  also  had  a  "Punch," 
irerrairXte,  as  is  shown  in  the  ijuota- 
tion  from  Atln'uru'u-i.  Their  mixture 
does  not  sound  iaviling.  Littre  gives 
the  etymology  correctly  from  the  Pers. 
pai^y  but  the  5  elements  (k  la  franpai^, 
a,"  tea,  sugar,  spirit.,  cinnamon,  and 
lemon-peel, — uo  water  therefore  ! 

Some  such  compound  appears  to 
liavf  1)ci'n  in  use  at  the  iK-giuning  of 
the  17th  centuiv  under  the  name  of 
Larkin(<|.v.).  Huth  Dutch  and  French 
travellers  in  the  East  during  that  ! 
century  ci'iclirate  the  lievcrage  under  j 
a  variety  of  iiauie.H  wliich  antalgaiuate 
the  drink  curiously  with  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  lin  w  t  d.  And  this  com- 
bination in  tlii-  toriii  of  Bole-ponjis 
was  adopted  as  the  tit  le  of  a  MisccUanv 
puhlished  in  1851,  ])y  H.  Meredith 
Parker,  a  Bengal  civilian,  of  local 
repute  for  his  literary  aud  dramatic 
tastes.  He  had  lost  sight  of  the 
original  authorities  for  the  term,  and 
his  quotation  is  far  astray.  We  give 
them  correctly  helow, 

c.  "ilO.  — "On  the  feast  of  the  Scirrhn  at 
Atliens  he  (Aristodemns  on  Ffodar)  suys  :i 
race  was  nin  by  the  young  men.  They  nin 
thui  race  carryintr  each  a  vine-branch  laden 
with  RmjH -'.  -^lu  h  us  is  called  n»hnt:  an<l 
they  ran  from  tho  temiilo  of  Dionysus  to 
tbat  of  Athena  Scim?.  And  tho  winner 
receives  a  cup  8uch  ju*  is  called  'Five-fold,' 
and  of  this  ne  partakes  joyously  with  the 
band  of  his  c.iinnides.  Hut  tno  cuj*  i,s 
callml  rcvrairX6a  l>ccnu8o  it  contains  wino 
and  honev  and  ehee<te  and  flofor,  and  a  little 

IS-P^.  "This  Voyage  ((Joiulirtxin  to  Surat) 
...  wo  accomplished  in  IH  days.  .  .  .  We 
drank  EnKiish  Iwjor,  Spani.nh  siick,  French 
wine,  Indian  spirit,  and  (f(w>d  English  water, 
and  made  good  Palepunzen."— J/</«</'/.<A». 
(Dutch  ed.  1658),  p.  24.  The  word  Pale- 
pnnsen  seems  to  have  pnaded  the  Bngliah 
translator  (John  Davis,  2nd  ed.  16fi9),  who 
has  "excellent  good  fwick,  KugliMh  beer, 
Ft'-wh  wines,  Antk^  and  otker  rtfrnkmrnU," 
(p.  10). 

1858. — "Bolleponge  est  vn  mot  Anp^lois. 
«]ni  sipnifio  vno  lM>i.ssni)  rlont  les  Anglois 
vseut  aux  Indes  faite  de  sucre,  sue  de 
lunoB,  eaa  de  vie,  fleiur  de  mnaoade»  et 


biscuit  roty."— 2)e  la  BtntNaife^t'OimZt  ed. 

1657,  p.  534. 

[1658.— "  Arriued  this  place  where  found 
tho  Bozar  almost  Burnt  and  many  of  the 
People  almodt  starued  for  want  of  Foode 
I  which  caused  much  Sadnes  in  Mr.  Chamock 
and  my  Sclfe,  Imt  not  soe  much  as  tho 
absonco  of  your  Company,  which  woo  haue 
often  reracrabcrod  in  a  Ixjwle  of  the  cleerest 
Punch,  bauing  noe  better  Liquor." — Hedge*, 
Dianf,  Hak.  Hoc.  iii.  cxiv.] 

1659.—"  Fiira  Dritto,  Pale  hunxe  getitu- 
lirot.  Ton  halb  Waaser,  balb  BrBntweiI^ 
dreyssig,  vierrig  Limonien,  deren  KSmlein 
an.sgos|>eyot  wenlen,  und  oin  weni^  Ziuker 
eingeworfen  ;  wio  dem  Ueschmack  so  au- 
genehm  nicht,  also  auch  der  Qeeondheit 
nicht."— .Sixar,  od.  1672,  60. 

[1662. — "  Amongst  other  spirituous  drinks, 
as  Ptuich,  Ac,  they  pave  u-  (  anario  that 
bad  been  canried  to  and  fro  from  tho  Indies, 
whieb  was  indeed  inoomiwrably  good.**  — 
Ettliftt,  Di'ari/,  Jan.  16.] 

c.  1666.— "  NelLnmoins  depuis  qu'ibt  (les 
Anglois)  ont  donni  ordre,  aumi  men  qne 

les  Hullandttis,  que  l.  urs  ».  iiiipaj^cs  ne 
Vioivont  \>o\nt  t.int  de  Bouleponges  .  .  .  il 
n'y  a  pas  tant  do  maladies,  et  il  nc  ^  ir 
meurt  plus  tant  de  mondc.  Bouleponge 
est  nn  certain  breuvage  conuKMtf  d'aimc  .  .  . 
avcc  (hi  Huc  de  limotis.  de  I'eau,  et  uii  y>c\i 
de  muscado  rajK'o  <le.s,su.s :  il  est  ;!s>o/. 
agr^able  au  gout,  mais  c'est  la  i:»estc  du 
corps  et  de  la  aAnt4." — Ilfrnier^  ed.  172:},  ii. 
335  (Eng.  Tr.  p.  141) ;  [od.  ConMaMf,  441]. 

1670.  —  "  Doch  al-  men  «;kcro  audere 
drank,  die  aj  Faleixmts  noemen,  doar- 
tnsschen  drinkt»  to  word  bet  qoeat  enigsins 
pe  s  rr  "  ^  .4iuMttr,  9.  Also  at  p.  27, 
"Palepunts." 

i  We  find  this  blunder  of  the  com- 
]>o(ind  word  transi>orted  again  to 
Kn^'land,  and  exphuned  as  a  'hard 

word.' 

I  1672.  —  Padro  Vincouzo  Maria  describes 
tho  thing,  but  without  a  name  : 

"There  are  many  fruite.-i  to  which  tho 
i  Hollanders  and  the  English  add  a  certain 
beTornge  that  tbey  oomponnd  of  lomon- 
I  juice,  a<iua-vitao,  supar,  and  nntn.CL's.  Xi* 
I  quench  tnoir  thirst,  and  this,  in  my  lielief, 
augments  not  a  little  the  evil  infloenoe."- 
'  Viiif/'/io,  p.  103^ 

167."<.  -"Ax  Nerule  is  the  best  Ara-h  •  r 
i  NfiHi  (»  c  NIPA)  (!'■  "ith  which  the 

Kn>}Njth  on  this  Coast  make  that  enervating 
Li<|uor  oidled  Paunefa  ( which  is  IfttUutnm 
for  Five),  from  Five  iTijjro'iii^nt'^  ;  as  the 
Physicians  name  their  ComjKfsition  Diaprntr  ; 
or  from  fonr  things,  i>uileaMroii.''— l^Vyrr, 
157. 

1674.  —  "  Palapuntz.  a  kind  of  Indian 
drink,  consisting  of  A'ftnt-vita';  Rose-water, 
juyce  of  Citrons  and  Sugar."— (//osMyra/i/Ma, 
^c,  by  T.  B. 

[1675.— "  Drank  i«rt  of  their  b-mU  s  ,  ,f 
Poaoh  (a  liquor  very  strange  to  me)." — JJ» 
Ttonge,  lHary^  June  1.] 
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1682.  — "!S«»me  (of  the  Chiiiejie  in  HaUvia) 
also  itell  Sugar-beer,  aa  well  cuokod  diahos 
and  Sory  (see  BUBA),  arak  or  Indian 
hnadjr ;  wherefrom  they  make  Mu$aak  and 
FoUtpons,  a.4  the  Ktiu'li'^hmen  oall  it."— 
KUMhajf^  Ztt  en,  Lanl  Reizt,  ii.  217. 

1683.  — .  .  Our  owne  peop)«  and  ma- 
riners who  lire  nr)w  very  ijuniert)us,  nrul 
insolent  ainon;]:  us.  and  (liy  rea.-^on  nf  PuUOb) 
every  day  give  disturlmnce."  —  Btdget, 
Diartj,  Oct.  8  ;  [Hiik.  Soc.  i.  Vli]. 

1688.  — .  .  the  ikildiors  a»  merry  as 
Pnnoh  oould  make  tham."— In  irAc«(er,  i. 
187. 

1689.  — "Bengal  (Arak)  Is  much  Btrongcr 
sjiirit  than  that  of  (I^a.  tlio'  both  arc  rn.xlo 

of  by  the  Europeans  iu  making  Punch." 
— Ovm^Cim,  2S7'8. 

1694.  "If  any  man  c  )ine-;  into  a  vic- 
tualling house  to  drink  pxinch.  ho  niuy 
demand  one  qoart  gtMKi  (imi  aroL-,  half  a 
pound  of  iQgar,  and  half  a  pint  of  good 
time  water,  and  make  hia  own  pondh.  .  . 
—Order  Bw.l-  of  Bombay  ChvL,  quoted  by 
Andtmony  p.  281. 

1706.--"  Un  bon  repaa  chee  lee  Anglais 

no  so  fait  iwjint  s^ins  homi'-  ponae  qu'on  r«ert 
iians  un  gnind  va^je.  " — ^inir  LtiilUrr,  I'oi/. 
aux  Grand f  A  Iwle$y  29. 

1771.  —  "Henoe  erery  one  (at  Madras) 
has  it  in  his  Power  to  eat  well,  tho'  he  can 
afford  no  other  Liquor  at  .Meal-  tli  m 
Punch,  which  is  the  common  Drink  among 
Kuro|>eans,  and  here  made  in  the  greatest 
Perfection."— ./T,  22. 

1724. — "Next  to  Jh-ani.t,  no  Liquor  de- 
>crves  more  to  be  Htignuitiie<l  and  kinished 
from  the  Kepasts  of  the  TetuUr^  Vateittdi- 
iMrjit  and  Sludi&iu^  than  FttBdi."  —  r/. 
€!UyiU|  A%  Eataji  on  HtaUk  and  Lmtgeeitjff 
p.  58. 

1791.— "Di^!<  que  t'Anglais  eut  cess<  de 

manper,  lo  J'aria  .  .  .  tit  un  sicno  ?k  sa 
femme,  qui  a!>p>rta  .  .  .  unc  gmnde  cale- 
Kisso  ploino  de  punch,  qu'ellc  avoit  pre- 
pare, pendant  le  soui>cr,  avec  de  I'eau,  et 
du  jus  de  citron,  et  du  jus  de  oanne  de  sncre. 
.  ."-B.  de  SL  Pimt,  Chawiuire  In- 
Hi'' It  It  f,  56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE,  s.  An  Inn  or 
Tavern  ;  now  ihe  L«i  ni  chietiy  utic'd 
by  natives  (flometimes  in  the  hybrid 
form  Punch-gliar,  [which  in  I'^piur 
India  is  now  transferred  to  the  nie*'t- 
ing-^lace  of  a  Municipal  Board])  at  tlie 
Preaidenc  V  towns, ana  applied  to  houses 
fr"<jUont«'ii  l»y  .'j*-.ini»'ti.  Formerly  the 
Mord  was  in  general  Anglo-Indian 
use.  [In  the  Straits  the  Maky  Paw- 
hHit<  is,  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  Still 
in  use,  though  oholt'SK  ciit.] 

[1661. — **.  .  .  the  C'omniandore  visiting 
us,  wee  delivering  him  another  examination 

of  a  Persee  (Pansa),  who  kept  a  Pnnch 
lumse,  where  the  nraiinier  was  oooNnitted. 
.  .  "-^Formt,  BombM  LrtUn^  Horn  aerui$t 
i.  189.] 


1671-2. — "It  in  likewise  euordered  and 
declared  hereby  that  no  Victuallar,  Punch- 
honsa,  or  other  house  of  Entertainment 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  stoppage  at  the 
pay  day  of  their  wages.  .  •  .  — ftaies,  in 
WheeUr^  iii.  423. 

1976.— Major  Puokle's  "Ptopoaala  to  tlia 
A^'ont  about  the  young  men  at  Hetdhle* 

{mtam. 

**Tbat  aome  pecuniary  mnkt  or  fine  be 
impoeed  .  .  .  for  misdemeanours. 
•        tt        •        •  • 

"().  (roing  to  Punch  or  Rack  honsas 
without  leave  or  warrantable  occajiiun. 

"DnibMng  any  of  the  Company's  FtOU 
oraervanta. 

—In  A'cUamid  £r<t.,  No.  I.  p.  40. 

Ii5*8.  — ".  .  .  at  his  return  t*)  Aclun  he 
constantly  fret^uentod  an  Eogliiib  Pu&cb* 
house,  8i)ending  hia  Oold  very  freely."— 
Dmnjpierf  ii.  1^. 

'*  Mrs.  FniiK'i«,  wife  to  the  late 
lieutenant  Francis  killed  at  Hoogly  hy  the 
Moors,  made  it  her  petition  tliat  she  might 
keep  a  Punch-hoiiaa  for  her  maintensaoe." 
—  In  Wlu-ilrr,  i.  184. 

ltJ97.— Monday,  1st  April  ...  Mr. 
Chee^oly  havini;  in  a  Pmuu-house,  ui>on  a 
quarrel  of  wonls,  drawn  his  8w(»r<l  .  .  .  and 
bcin)^  taxed  therewith,  he  both  duth  own 
and  justify  the  drawing  of  the  swwd  .  .  . 
it  thereupon  ordered  not  to  wear  a  sword 
while  here."— In  IITlw/w,  i.  820. 

1727. — .  .  Of  late  no  small  Pains  and 
Chaige  have  been  bestowed  on  its  Buildings 
(of  the  Fort  at  Telliehery) ;  but  for  what 
Roawm  I  know  not  .  .  .  unless  it  Iw  for 
small  Vt'ssel-*  ...  or  to  protect  tho  <.V>m- 
pany'i*  Warc-hoUHu,  and  a  small  Punch- 
BOasa  that  stands  on  the  Sea-shore.  .  .  ." 
—A.  RamiHtm,  i.  2M[ed.  1744]. 

1789.  — "Many  .  .  .  ar^'  (-I^IIl'-  1  t..  take 
up  their  residence  in  dirty  pnnoh-houssa." 
— ifwnreV  NarraHvey  22. 

1810.— "The  lHi.st  hou.so  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  admits  boarders,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  PoadhlMraMa."—  llV/Zum* 
JNMH  V,M,  i.  135. 

PUNCHAYBT.s.  Hind.  ;wf nWif?ya<, 
from  pdnchf  'five.*    A  coiuit  il  (|»ro- 

jhtIv  of  5  peffvHis)  JV^scTiil)!!-!!  ;is  a 
Court  of  Arbiters  or  Jury  ;  or  iis  a 
committee  of  the  j>eo]ile  of  a  village, 
of  the  nipmlx^rs  of  a  ('aste,  or  wliat- 
not,  to  decide  on  ijue.stions  iuttiresting 
the  iKxiy  generally. 

1778.—**       Jfmamrable  Wiluam  HnaN- 

IIY,  K»q.,  I'r-.<>>1' lit  mill  (r'',,->  r,cnr  ,,  f  ffig 
MajfMy  M  Ciulir  and  Jituhd  uj  JiomUiif,  Sic. 

"The  humble  Petitioa  of  tiie  Managers 

of  tho  Panchayetnf  Parsis  at  Rmilmy.  .  .  ." 
— Dotambkai  Frtnuji,  JJ.  of  Uu  I'ariU,  1884, 

ii.  ai9. 

1810. — "  The  P.irsoos  .  .  .  aro  povomod 
by  their  own  panchalt  ur  villiigc  Council. 
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The  word  panchalt  lUcnilly  means  a  Council 
of  five,  but  that  of  the  (Juohrosin  Homti.iy 
oocwiato  of  tbirtoen  of  the  orinoipal  mer- 
diants  of  th«  «eet."— jVarfa  Oraham,  41. 

1813.— "Hie  L:irp«-t  of  justice  was  sjiroad 
in  the  laiigjB  open  ball  of  the  durbar,  where 
the  aiMtmtoni  assembled:  there  I  always 
jittendei!.  ami  ii;rreealily  tn  anci-Mit  custom, 
refcrroti  the  (itH.ision  to  u  panchaeet 
of  Hvo  persons."— /'o/-6'j«,  Or.  Mtm.%  ii.  860; 
[ill  Jnd  ed.  (ii.  2l  Panchautl- 

Ifeli*.— "The  punchayet  itself,  altho\i»fh 
ia  all  hut  villapo  causes  it  ha-<  the  defects 
before  ascribed  to  it,  jxxs.sos,s.  s  many  ad-  [ 
vantages.    The  intimate  acq  laintanco  of  ' 
the  niendxirs  with  the  .subject  in  dispute, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  characters  of  I 
the  parties,  niu<t  have  made  their  decisions 
frequently  correct,  and  ...  the  judges 
being  dnwn  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
could  act  on  no  i>rincii)le.s  that  were  not 
generally  understood." — JUjthinMoM,  in  Li/n, 
n.89. 

1821.— "I  kept  up  ptmchayotB  because 

I  found  them  ...  I  still  think  that  the 
punchayet  f<houM  on  no  iicoount  be 
dropped,  that  it  is  an  excellent  instituti  i;i 
for  oispenjiing  justice,  and  in  keeping 
the  pnnciples  of  justice,  whii  h  are  less 
likely  to  bo  observed  atuon^  a  i>eople  to 
whom  the  administration  of  it  is  not  at  all 
intrusted." — Iliid.  124. 

1826.—".  .  .  when  he  returns  amemble 
a  punchayet,  and  give  this  cau>e  patient 
attention,  seeing  that  Uybatty  has  justice." 
—Panduranff  Hari,  81 ;  [ed.  1878,  i.  42]. 

1S32.  —  Bengal  Rogn.  VI.  of  thi-^  yeiir 
allow.H  the  judge  of  the  Sessions  Court  to 
call  in  the  alternatiTe  aid  of  a  punchayet, 
in  lifu  of  assessors,  and  so  to  dispense  with 
the  futwa.    See  LAW-OFFICER. 

1853.—'"  From  the  death  of  Kunjoot  Singh 
to  the  kittle  of  Sobraon,  the  Sikh  Anny  was 
governed  by  'Punchaysts'  or  'POBflllM' 
— c<tnimittees  of  the  soldiery.  These  Ixjdios 
sold  the  (lovernraont  to  the  Sikh-  chief 
who  paid  the  highest,  letting  him  command 
until  murdered  by  w>me  one  who  paid 
higher."— .SVr  C.  Jva/>i>r,  I t'^jx  Ix  nf  Indian 
/,  69. 

1873.— "The  Council  of  an  Indian  Village 
CSommunity  most  commonly  coatists  of  five 
persons  .  .  .  the  panchayet  familiar  to  ull 
who  have  the  .smallest  knowledge  of  India." 


Ill  the  Mahraltii  ami  Telegu  auin- 
tries,  the  word  Pandit  ia  usually  pro- 
nouiice'l  I'lnit  (in  Knglisli  ccjlluijuial 
Punt) ;  but  in  this  form  it  haa,  as  with 
many  other  Indian  words  in  like  case, 
lost  ltfl  original  significance,  and  lie- 
come  a  mere  personal  title,  familiar 
in  Mahratta  history,  e.g.  the  Kiinii 
Dhnndoptmf  ci  evil  fame. 

Witliin  the  la.st  .30  or  3.')  years  the 
t«rm.lui.s  acquired  in  India  a  j»eculiar 
ajutlication  to  the  natives  trained  in 
the  nw  of  in.stninieiit,s,  who  have  Wen 
enjployed  heyond  the  British  Indian 
frontier  in  surveying  regions  inacces- 
sible to  Europeans.   This  application 
originated  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
earliest  men  to  l)e  so  eniployed,  the 
e,xplorat  iou.s  l>y  (jne  of  whom  acquired 
great  celel)rity,  weie  masters  of  village 
schools  ill  tiiir  Ilinirilayan  ]»rovinie^. 
And  the  title  Vtuuiit  is  popularly  em- 
ployed there  miicli  as  Dvminie  used 
to  *l)e  in  Scotland.    The  Pundit  wlif> 
lii'ou^'ht  i^o  mmh  fame  on  the  title 
was  the  late  Nain  fciingh,  C.S.I.  [See 
Markham,  Mtmobr  of  iwm  Survnfs^ 
8nd  ed.  148  rnqq.} 

l.')74.  -"I  hereby  give  notice  that  ...  I 
hold  it  good,  and  it  is  my  pleiisure,  and 
I  therefore  I  enjoin  on  all  the  pandits  (/mh- 
tfifox)  and  (lontoo  phy^cian-s  { /thisicot  <f*ntio$) 
that  they  riilo  not"  through  thi."«  City  (of 
(k>;i)  or  till.'  su^iurhs  then-. if  on  horsel»!ick. 
nor  in  andors  and  palanquins,  on  ivain  of 
paying,  on  the  first  offenoe  10  eruzaao*.  and 
on  the  second  20,  f*^ra  <>  /t',*  with  tho 
forfeiture  of  sueh  horses,  aoidors,  or  piilan- 
quins,  and  on  tho  third  tliey  :»hall  bootHBO 
the  galley-slaves  of  the  King  ray  Lord.  .  . 
— Pnief.  <if  the  Gtovemor  Antonio  Morix 
Barrfto,  in  Arekiv.  Port  Oritmi.  Fascte.  5» 
p.  899. 

1604.—".  .  .  Ilamando  tSbkm  tttt  su  ooin> 
pania  lomPdditos,  1e  presentanm  al  Nauabo.** 

— <.t' it^rrero,  Rf  la^  ion,  70. 

1616.—".  .  .  Brachmana*' uiKi  c\im  Pan- 
ditls  comparente-<i,  $<imi!e  <|ui(l  iam  inde  ab 
orbia  es<Mrdio  in  Indostano  visum  negant." 
— JomV,  Themmmt,  iii.  81-82. 


FUNDIT,  s.  ^\il.}>*i'i'!it<h  'a  h-arned 
man.'  Properly  a  man  lejirmd  in 
Siinskrit  lore.  The  Pundit  of  tin- 
SM]>reme  Court  was  a  Hindu  Law- 
Officer,  whow  dnty  it  was  to  advise 
the  English  Judge.s  when  needful  on 
qmstions  of  Hindu  Law.  Tlie  oftiie 
became  extinct  on  the  constitution  of 
the  *High  Court,'  superseding  the 
Supreme  O'Mirt  and  Sudder  Court, 
under  the  Queeu's  Letters  Patent  of 
May  14,  1862. 


•  /Vni  o  i.f.  'for  th«  iivarsh.     W.'  rit  n  it 

\h-  ci-rljiin  of  the  ni»-aiiiii^' of  this ;  Imt  ai:i>  ;  -••» 
that  in  l  '>43  the  Kinj:,  *«  a  favour  t<>  XUv  <  tly  of 
Ooii,  and  for  thf  commodity  of  ltn  shipi'iiij:  aiiil 
the  UndiiiK  of  Sic.  Inak••^i  a  punt  "of  the 

raarih  inundstwl  with  M'.'i-\sai<T  {-lo  xi\<n\  iihi^'d-* 
dofoa  aoiewia)  which  ••xt«*nfia  along  the  nv(>r-.«i<l>< 
ttom  the  BOasM  of  Antonio  Correa  to  tlie  houM>.H 
of  Aftmso  Piqtio,  which  giant  is  to  be  pvrpeUial 
.  .  .  to8erve1lMralaadtaiff>idaoflaad  quay  for  the 
racidiaiitB  to  moor  and  repair  thetar  ahlpn,  and  to 
met  their  hanlrshallt  <JI>an0iifu$\taA  never  to  hm 
tuiMdawartoaayothsTparaQae."  Possibbrthe 
nnss  wMit  Into  a  ftand  fbr  the  dnlBus  or  thta 
wjMfBhcirormatioiioriandliw^lRees,  Sssilraftfr. 
Port.  Ihritnt.,  Fsk.  2,  pp.  laOklSL 
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It>d3.— "A  Peadet  Bimchman  or  HmOu-n 
Doctor  whom  I  had  put  to  aerre  my  Agah 
.  .  .  would  needs  make  his  Panegyrick  .  .  . 
and  at  last  concluded  seriously  with  this: 
Wh'-n  yoH jmt  your  Foot  into  the  Stirrup,  My 
UnLandjelun  vou  nutrck  on  SonAack  in 
ike  front  ^  M«  Oavalr^,  the  Jgartk  tmnbMh 
HPd^r  tjour  Ft>-t,  the  npht  Efq>hant«  that  hold 
d    »j>   u}x,n    (hrir  Head*   not    being  obit 

co^:w 

1M8.— **  Je  feipnis  done  d'etre  malade,  et 
d'avoir  la  fibvre  on  fit  venir  ausMitAt  un 
Fandite  ou  m&licin  U«nta."— /Ae/^.  Rd, 
dt  einq.  dk  (Too,  214. 

1785. — "I  oan  no  lon^'er  l>car  to  ho  at  the 
mercy  of  our  mmditB,  who  deal  oat  Hindu 
law  as  they  pfeaae ;  and  make  it  at  reason- 
«bto  rates,  when  they  annnot  find  it  ready 
Made. "—Letter  of  .Sir  M'.  Jonet.  in  Mem. 
by  IaI.  Tc;,in>no,>th,  1807,  it  (17. 

^"i^l- — "11  ^tait  au  moment  de  s'cmhnr- 
<Hior  ixinr  I'Angleterre,  nlein  dc  f>crj.loxit<< 
<Jt  (renmii,  lorsque  Ics  hranus  du  iJt'nart's 
lui  appriront  que  le  bnime  sup^heur  de  la 
fanieiisc  nagod©  de  Japrenat  .  .  .  tftait  senl 
«kpaWede  resoudro  toutes  les  rjnestinns  do 
m  Sooi^  royale  do  I>r>ndres,  C'^tait  en 
effot  le  plus  fauieux  pandect,  ou  docteur, 
dont  on  eat  iamai*  oui  parler."— iJ.  de  St» 
Pt^rrtf  La  Chttumiin  Indienne.  The  pre- 
ceding exquisite  ji.'i'i'inire  hIu>ws  tliat  tho 
blunder  which  drew  forth  Macaulay  s  Humiug 
wrath,  in  the  quotation  lower  down,  waa 
liot  a  new  oqo. 

— *• .  .  .  the  most  learned  <if  the 
Pundits  or  Bramin  lawyers,  were  chilled  up 
ftrom  diiforont  parts  of  Bengal."— Au^no/, 
Mitt,  i.  42. 

18f»6.— "Rc>i<ies  .  .  .  bcinf?  a  Pundit  of 
learning,  be  (^ir  David  Brewster)  u  a 
bundle  of  talents  of  Tarioua  Uniar— Lift 
<tmf  LeUert  of  Hydnry  Dob^ll,  \i.  14. 

ia<>0.— "Mr.'  VizeteUy  next  nakea  me 
aay  that  the  ininetple  of  limitatfon  is  found 
•among^  the  Pandects  of  the  Itenaroa. 
.  .  The  Ben  ares  lio  probablv  siipjKwes 
to  1>e  some  Oriental  nation.  What  ho  sup- 
pose-* their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not 

£ resume  to  gueoe.  ...  If  Mr.  Viwtellv 
ad  consulted  the  Unitarian  RciK.rt,  he 
would  have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pun- 
dits of  Ikii;ircs,  and  he  might  without  any 
vury  long  and  costly  research  have  loamecl 
where  Benares  is  and  what  a  Pundit  is."— 
Jiaettmtay,  Preface  to  his 

1877.  —  "  roloaei    Y  .     Since  Xain 

Singh's  absence  from  this  country  precludes 
my  having  the  pleasure  of  hanrl'iii^'  t<>  him 
in  person,  this,  the  Vict«.na  or  I'utron's 
Medal,  which  has  boon  awarrled  to  him,  .  .  . 
I  l>eg  to  place  it  in  your  chaige  for  trans- 
mis,sion  to  the  Pnndlt."— i4d(fr«M  hrSirlt. 
A/nM-i;  Prost.  R.  Geog.  Soc.,  May  28. 

•'Colonel  Y  in  reply,  said:  .  .  . 

Thouffh  I  do  not  know  Nain  Singh  peraon- 
ally,  I  know  his  work.  ...  He  is  not  a 
topographical  automaton,  or  merely  one  of 
a  great  nuiltitude  of  native  employ<^  with 
an  average  qualification.   His  obsenrationB 


have  added  a  larper  amount  of  imiMirtant 
knowledge  to  the  map  of  Asia  than  those  of 
any  other  living  man,  and  his  journals  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  travels. 
It  will  affon)  me  great  pleasure  to  take 
steps  for  tho  transmission  of  the  Medal 
through  an  official  channel  to  the  Pundit." 
—lUpljf  to  tke  Frwdeutt  flame  date. 

PXJNJAUB,  U.p.    The  nume  of  tlie 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej.     The  modern  Anglo  Indian 
province  so-called,  now  extends  on  one 
aide  ii])  beyond  the  Indus,  Induding 
Pi'slifuvar,  the  Derajit,  &C.,  and  on  the 
other  side  uj)  to  the  Jumna,  including 
Delhi.   [In  1SX)1  the  Frontier  Districts 
were  j)lar«Ml  under  sej)arate  administra- 
tion.]   The  name   is   Pers.  Panj-db^ 
*Five  Kivera.'    These  rivers,  as  reck- 
oned, eometimes  include  the  Indus, 
in  whicli  case  the  five  are  (1)  Indus, 
(2)  Jelam  (see  JELUM)  or  lieliat,  tlie 
ancient  Vttnsta  which  tlie  Greeks  made 
TSdairTjy  (Strabo)  and  BiW<nnjt  (Ptol.) 
(.3)  Chenali,  anci<'nt  Clidnihalxighii  and 
AsUeni.    Ptolemy  preserves  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  former  Sanskrit  name  in 
lavia^iX,  l)ut  it  was  rejeeted  by  the 
older  Greeks  be(  au.se   it  was  of  ill 
«»men,  i.f.  prol>iil»ly  because  Grecized 
it  would  be  Sa^d/M^^of,  *the  devourer 
of  Alexander.'   The  alternative  Atikni 
the^  rendered  'AKCffi*!?*.    (4)  Ravi,  the 
ancient   AirdvaU^   'Tdpunrjs  (Sirabo\ 
T^paa'TT/T  (^frwmX  'ASpts  or  'Poi«5tt 
(I'tni.  ).  (5)  P.ias,  ancient  I7yKfw7,''T0a<rtT 
(Ai-nan),  liifidaios  {Ptol.}.     This  ex- 
cluded the  Sutlej,  Saiadru^  Hendnu 
of  Pliny,  ZapdSpos  or  ZaSdSpi^  <Ptol.)y 
a»  Tiniur  excludes  il  below.    We  may 
take  in  the  Sutlej  and  exclude  the 
Indus,  but  we  can  hardly  exclude  the 

Chenfdi  m  W'assaf  d(»e.-  below. 

No  corre.';) Minding  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  geographers.  "Putandum 
est  ii-uiH  n  Panch^adae  Gmecoa  aut 
omnino  lutui.sso,  aut  ca.su  quo<lam  non 
ad  nostra  utnjue  tempora  pervenis^se, 
uuiMl  in  tanta  monumentorum  ruina 
mcile  aceidere  jtotuit"  {La.<seii,  Ptnfa- 
potamia^  3).  Lassen  however  has 
termed  the  oountrv  PenUpotamia  in 
a  learned  T.«itin  (3i.s.sertation  on  it.s 
ancient  geogiaphy.  Thou^'li  the  actual 
word  Pnnjdb  is  Persian,  and  dates 
from  Mahommedan  time-s  the  corre- 
sponding Skt.  I'anrhanndn  is  ancient 
and  genuine,  occurring  in  the  Mahd- 
bhOrata  and  Rdnutyami.  The  name 
Panj-db  in  older  Mahoiuniedani  wrtten 
is  applied  to  the  Indus  ri^'er,  after 
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receiving  the  rivers  of  tin-  roiiutrv 
which  we  call  Puniaub.  In  that  sense 
Panj-mdf  of  equivalent  meaning,  is  still 
occasionally  used.  [lu  S.  India  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
country  watered  by  the  Tiimlihadru, 
Wardlia,  Malprabha,  Gatprahha  and 
Kistna  {mih.  Hid.  SSkelkhM,  Madras 
reprint,  i.  405).] 

>Ve  rememljer  in  the  new  ]  q  i  rs, 
after  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  rejwjrt 
of  a  speech  1>y  a  <  lergymHn  in  England, 
who  spoke  of  the  deposiitiuu  of  ^'the 
hloody  PnoJaub  of  Lanore." 

H.c.  X.—  "  Having  explored  the  land  of  the 
Pablavi  and  the  eoontry  adjoiningy  tberu 
had  then  to  be  aeardied  Pimehaiwula  in 
vwry  part;  the  monkeys  then  cxj)lore  the 
region  of  KMbmir  with  it«  woods  of  ucucia.s." 
•-TeOn^iaJNr,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  43. 

c.  f»10.  M;'>'v"i«ii  details  (with  no  correct- 
ness) the  tive  rivers  that  f(trtn  the  Mihnin 
or  Indus.  He  proceeds:  "When  the  Five 
Rivers  which  we  have  named  have  past  the 
House  of  Gold  which  is  MQltSn,  they  unite 
at  :i  i«lrice  three  days  distant  from  that  eity, 
between  it  and  Maosura  at  a  place  called 
Do8hftb."—i.  877-8.  ' 

,..  1020.  — "They  all  (f^ind,  .Ihailam.  Trawa, 
ISinlii  compline  with  the  S.ithider  (Hutlej> 
l>clow  .Miilt  Jn,  at  a  i>laee  called  Pasjnad, 
or  '  the  junction  of  tho  hve  rivers.'  They 
form  a  very  wide  stream."— /(/-Biri?;*;,  in 
MtliU,  i.  IS 

o.  ISOO.— "After  crossing  the  Panj  &b, 
or  five  rivem,  namely  Bind,  Jehim,  the  river 

of  I/ih>^\v:ir  (>.'•.  of  A<fA<//v,  viz.  the  Itlvi), 
SatUit,  and  lilvah.  .  .  ." — WimfdJ,  in  Ki/iof, 
iu.  36. 

c.  1:1:^3.  — "By  tho  grace  of  Cnu]  nnr  cnra 
van  arrived  safe  and  fwamfl  at  Banj  ftb, 
at  the  Iliver  of  the  Sind.  ( /"o.  / 1  si^rui- 

fieit  'tive,'  and  Ob,  *  water;'  so  that  the 
name  sitirnifies  *the  Five  Waters.'  They 
flow  inb)  this  preat  river,  and  water  the 
country.  "         Jlnd'ta,  iii. 

e.  1 100.—"  All  these  (united)  rivers  (Je)am, 
Chcnab,  Kavi,  Hiyith,  Sind)  are  called  the 
Sind  or  Panj-ab,  and  tluH  river  falls  into 
the  I'erxian  trulf  near  Thatta."— JVke  Mmp. 
Tinnir^  in  Ei/utt,  iii.  47t}. 

(c.  1680.— *•  He  also  take*  a  Siin'ev  of 
Pang-ob  .  .  .'•  Sn-  T  H  rl>ert^  ed.  lt>77. 
p.  6J.    He  gives  a  list  of  the  rivers  in  p.  70.  J 

1648.—".  .  .  Pang  ab,  the  chief  citv  of 

which  is  I^dior,  is  an  excellent  ami  fruitful 
pronnce,  for  it  is  watered  by  the  live  rivers 
of  which  we  have  formerly  qwken." — Wui 
TwtH^  8. 

"  "  The  River  of  the  ancient  Indus, 
is  >)y  the  Persian^  and  MiigoU  called  Paog- 
abt      the  Five  Waters." — Ibid.  i. 

1710. — *'  He  found  this  ancient  and  famous 
city  (I^ihoro)  in  the  Province  Panschaap, 
bv  the  side  of  the  broad  and  Hdh-alx>undin^ 
river  Ran  (for  J&m)."— Ka/^nltiit,  fv.  (tin- 
ixMe),  282. 


171K).  —  "  Investigations  of  the  religioua 
oeremoniea  and  customs  of  tbe  Hindoos, 

written  in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  Punjab, 
would  in  muny'cases  widely  differ." — FurttfTf 
PraCaoe  to /owiMy. 

1793.  — "The  Pnivince,  of  which  T-nhoro  i» 
the  capital,  is  oftcner  named  Paniab  than 
l^um."—RmneW*  Memoir^  8rd  ed.  82. 

lSO-1.—*' I  lather  think  .  .  .  thathe(H..l 
kar)  will  go  off  to  tho  Punjaub.  And  what 
givoH  me  stronger  reason  to  think  so  is,  that 
on  the  seal  of  his  letter  to  me  be  calls  him- 
self *tke  Sme  of  fStak  Mahmmid,  th  Ktnp 
<•/  Kitiffit.'  Shan  MahtiuMul  is  the  brother 
of  ZeoiaunShah.  Ho  .sci/.eii  the  niusnudand 
government  f>f  f 'aubul,  afttr  having  defeated 
Zemaun  Shah  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
nut  out  his  eyes.' —  Wetiittffton,  De$p.  under 
March  17. 

1815.—"  Ho  (Subagtageen)  .  .  .  overran 
the  iine  province  of  the  Pnnjaub,  in  bis  first 
ex}>c(1ition.'* — i#a/«p/«s  /Tuf.  of  Pertia^  i. 

31 1;. 

PUNKAH,  >.    Hind.  }HUikha. 

a.  In  it.s  original  sense  a  jwrtaMe 
fan,  p-nerally  made  from  the  leaf  of 
tlie  palmyra  {Bnmmis  flnhflliformi*,  op 
'  fan-fhaned '),  tlie  i.afural  tyne  .nid 
origin  of  the  fan.  JSuch  puniJtus  in 
India  are  not  however  lomied,  as 
Chinese  fans  are,  like  (hose  of  t»up 
ladies  ;  tliey  are  generally,  whether 
lar<,'e  or  small,  of  a  hean-slmpe,  with 
a  j>urt  of  the  'li  i«  'I  leaf-stalk  adhering, 
which  forms  the  handle. 

b.  r,ut  the  sj>e(itir  ap]dieati(jn  in 
Anglo- Indian  eollo^uial  t«»  the  large 
tixed  and  swinging  fan,  f«>rmed  of 
cloth  slri'frhed  oil  a  reef ,in?,'ular  frame, 
aud  tiU^iMinded  from  the  ceiling,  w  hieh 
is  nsea  to  agitate  the  air  in  hot 
weather.  The  date  of  the  intr<Klm  - 
tion  of  this  machine  into  India  is  n<'t 
known  to  us.  The  i|UoUition  fiiuu 
Linschoten  shows  that  some  such  ap- 
]wirattis  was  known  in  the  16th  centnrv, 
though  this  come.'*  out  clearly  iu  the 
Fivn<  h  version  alone  :  the  oripnnal 
Dutch,and  the  old  English  tran.slaliini 
are  here  tmintelligilile,  and  in'li'ate 

i  that  Linschoten  (who  aj»|»arently  never 
I  was  at  Ormuz)  was  descrihinff,  from 
I  heai->«\v,  something  that  he  did  not 
I  understand.     More   remarkahle  pa.<*- 
sages  are  those  whii'h  we  take  fr»»ni 
Dozy,    itil    from   El-lakhri,  whi-h 
show  that  t  he  true  Anglo-Indian  iimika 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  early  a.** 
the  8th  century. 

a.— 

1710.-"Aloft  hi  a  Oellery  the  Kinp  Mit* 
in  his  cbaire  of  States  eeoompanied  with  bis 
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Children  and  chiefo  Vizier  ...  no  other 
without  calling  daring  to  goe  rp  to  him, 

8»uo  <»nely  two  Punkaws  to  pathor  wind."— 
11".  Finrh,  in  J'un/uu,  i.  439.  The  word 
MeeniH  here  to  ho  used  improperly  for  the 
men  who  plied  the  fans.  We  find  also  in  the 
flame  writer  a  verb  to  ptadOKir : 

"  .  .  .  behind  one  punkawing,  aaother 
lu  luin^r  his  nwoni."' — Jbul.  433. 

Tt-riy  does  n«)t  use  the  word  : 

1616. — "  .  .  .  the  people  of  better  ouality, 
lyinic:  <»r  sitting'  on  their  C'arj>ct.s  or  I'allat^, 
hiiveservant-s  ."Standing  about  tbeoi,  who  con- 
tinu.'.lly  beat  the  air  upon  them  with  Fla- 
tflln's,  or  Kan>^,  "f  «tifTni'il  leather,  which 
kee|io  off  the  tlye.s  from  uunoyins  them, 
and  cool  thain  as  they  lya."— Ed.  1865, 
p.  40j. 

168S. — '*  On  Buch  occainona  they  desire 
nothing  but  .  .  .  t'>  lie  down  in  some  c lol 
and  r^aady  place  all  alonir,  having  a  serAnnt 
or  two  to  fan  ona  by  turns,  with  their  great 
PftOku,  or  Fans.'*— /temper,  £.T.,  p.  76  ; 
[ed.  CoHntahU,  241]. 

178'.— "Over  h.  r  head  was  held  a  ptm- 
k«r."-«Str  C.  MaUU  in  ^arl<  i'apenn  1821. 

1809. — "He  .  .  .  presented  me  .  .  .  two 
imiklhS.*'— /^rW  Valmtia,  i.  428. 

1881. — **  The  chair  of  stato,  thoW/a  t^eata- 
ti'f  t'/i,  in  which  the  PotK-  is  V>orno  aloft,  is  the 
a  icient  palanquin  i  of  the  iioman  noblett, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Roman  Princes  .  .  . 
tile  fans  whirli  ^ro  behind  are  the  punkahs 
of  the  Eiistern  Kiiiiicruni,  borrowed  from 
the  Court  of  Persia.'*— ZJwui  iShm^,  CSuis- 

till  II   IllMtluUUH$y  207. 

b.  - 

c.  1150-60.— "Sous  le  nom  de  Kkaich  on 
entand  des  ^tofTe.^  <ie  n)aiivai.«i  toilo  dc  Hn 
qui  senrent  "k  difT«.'rents  us;ii;ei«.  Daus  cu 
passage  de  Khn/es  (c.  a.d.  IHKj)  ce  .Montdes 
ventifateurs  faits  de  cet  ^toflfe.  Ceci  se 
pnitii|ue  de  cette  mani^re:  on  en  prend  un 
niorceau  de  la  pnindeur  d'un  tapis,  un  peu 

a'u-s  ^rmnd  on  un  |k;u  plus  jK?tit  .Hclon  ies 
nietHiotiH  de  la  chambro,  eton  lo  renil>ourre 
avec  de.s  olijet.H  <jui  ont  do  la  consistanco  ot 
qui  no  jilient  {«<«  facilenient,  par  exemple 
avce  <lu  sj>4irte.  L'ayant  en-nito  su^i  tmiu 
uu  milieu  de  la  chambro.  on  lo  f.iit  tirer  et 
laeher  doiu-enient  ot  continuollenicot  par  un 
homme  plac^  dans  le  haut  de  ra]>]>artenient. 
Do  cotto  mani^re  il  fait  beaucoup  de  vent  et 
rafraichit  I'air.  Quolquofoio  on  le  tremi>e 
dana  de  I'cau  de  rose,  et  alors  il  jiarfumo 
I'air  en  m^nie  terajw  qu'il  le  rafraichit."— 
(Jitusairr  »nr  /'  Miim-oitri,  quoted  in  Jfori/rt 
Kii'j'fnutnn,  p.  'iVl.  See  also  />i/:y,  Sufipt. 
«i.  .  Jliitt.  Anifi'.t,  s.v.  Ktutiih. 

11(16. —  "Ue  (Ibn  Uamdun  the  Katib) 
onco  recited  to  me  the  following  piece  of  his 
cotii|M-itioii,  containing  an  en^matUNll  de- 
script  ion  of  a  linen  fan :  (' ) 

"  'Fast  Mid  loose,  it  cannot  touch  what 
it  tries  to  reach ;  though  tied  up  it  moves 
swiftly,  and  though  a  prisoner  it  is  free. 
Fixeil  in  its  [li.ue  it  drives  l>efore  it  the 
gentle  breeace  ;  though  its  path  lie  closed  up 


it  moves  on  in  its  nocturnal  journey.' " — 
Quoted  by  Ibn,  KhalUJiraH,  E.T.  iii.  91. 

*'  (1)  The  linrn  fan  (Minpofid't  af  Khaith) 
is  a  largo  piece  of  linen,  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  They  make  me  of  it  in  Irftk. 
See  de  Sacy's  Hariri,  o.  474."— Note  by 
MacOuctin  cU  Slanr,  ilnit.  {».  92. 

c.  1300. — "One  of  the  innovations  of  the 
Caliph  Man80r(A.D.  753-774)  was  the  Khauh 
of  knen  in  'summer,  a  thing  which  was  not 
known  before  his  time.  But  the  SiWlnian 
Kinps  u.«icd  in  ."ninnier  to  have  an  apartment 
freshly  plastered  (with  clay)  every  day, 
which  they  iababited*  and  on  the  iiiorrow 
another  apartment  waa  plastered  for  them." 
—El-Fakhr-i,  ed.  AUirunif,  i>.  188. 

1596.— "And  (they  use)  instromenta Uke 
swings  with  fans,  to  rock  the  people  in,  and 
to  make  wind  for  cooling,  which  they  call 
a'^/({vmto«."— literal  Tranaln.  from  Lin^ 

schoU-tiy  ch.  6. 
1598.—*'  And  they  v*e  oertidne  instrn- 

mcnts  like  Waf.'^rin>,  with  bollowes,  to  Kcaro 
all  the  |>eople  in,  and  to  gather  winde  to 
co<j1o  themselves  withall,  which  they  call 
CaMavento*"—Old  £Hglisk  TrantUition^  by 
W.  P.,  p.  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  52]. 

The  French  version  is  really  a  brief 
description  of  the  punka : 

ICIC  — "Ilsont  aussi  du  Cattavontos  «|ui 
sont  certains  instrumt'iits  pendus  en  I'air 
es  quels  se  faisant  donner  le  bran.sle  ils  font 
du  vent  qui  Ies  rafraichit."— Ed.  163t*,  p.  17. 

The  next  a1s<i  perhaps  refers  to  a 
su.speuded  punka : 

1082. — .  .  fnmisbed  also  with  good 

Cellars  with  irreat  F/aj»  to  stir  the  Air,  for 
reiK>sinp  in  the  frush  Air  from  12  till  4  or  5 
of  the  Cltx;k,  wh»  n  the  .\ir  of  these  Cellars 
begins  to  be  hot  and  stuffing." — BrrHur^ 
p.  /9  ;  [ed.  Omulahfr,  247]. 

1807. — "Ah  one  small  oncirii  f>uccecds 
another,  the  punkah  vibratos  gently  over 
my  eyes." — Lord  Mtnto  im  India,  27. 

1810.  — "Were  it  not  for  the  punka  (a 
largo  frame  of  woo<l  covered  with  eloth) 
which  is  susjH;nde<l  over  every  table,  and 
kept  swinging,  in  order  to  freshen  the  air, 
it  would  lie  Hcareoly  jKissible  to  sit  out  the 
nielaneholy  eercniony  of  an  Indian  dinner." 
--Mttria  OrttAam,  HQ. 

WlTliamson  mentiona  tiiat  pwnkaha 
"were  sus]»endod  in  moflt  dining  oalla.**— 
Viulr  J/rt  MMi,  i.  281. 

1828.— "PvsdEM,  laiige  frames  of  light 
W(K>d  rovererl  with  white  cotton,  and  lo'  kintr 
not  unlike  enormous  tire-boards,  hung  troiu 
the  ceilings  of  the  principal  aportmenta." — 
Jlef^,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1852.— 

"  Holy  stones  with  scrubs  and  slaps 
(Our  Christmas  waits  !)  prelude  the  day  ; 
For  holly  and  festoonam  hay 
Swing  feeble  punkat, — or  perhapa 
A  wind<uiil  dnnffles  in  collapse." 

Christin  i^ ,,,,  },<iwrdaP»  and  0.,  ntmr 
the  K'luator. 
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1875. — "  Tbo  ponkaii  Happed  tu  and  fn> 
eh.  xxxTiii. 

Mr.  Busteed  observes  :  It  is  curiitus 
that  iu  none  of  the  lists  of  servants 
and  their  duties  which  are  scattered 

throu<^'h  the  uld  records  in  the  last 
cenlmv  (IHtli),  is  tliprt»  .'my  iiwiition 
of  the  punka,  nor  in  uiiy  luinativcs 
referring  to  domestic  lire  in  India 
then,  that  have  come  uinhT  otir  iioticu, 
do  we  remember  any  allusion  to  it,s 
use.  .  .  .  The  swinging  punka,  as 
we  see  it  to-daj,  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  an  innovation  of  a  later  jteriod. 
.  .  .  This  dates  from  an  e^irly  year  in 
the  present  centurv." — Echoes  of  Old 
('(iJnittii,  ]K  115.  lie  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  found  any  iKwitive 
evidence  of  the  date  of  its  intnxluction. 
['*  Hanging  punkahs  are  said  by  one 
authority  to  have  orlLMtiateil  in  Cal- 
cutta by  accident  toward.^  the  tIo.se  of 
the  last  (18th  )  century.  It  is  reported 
that  a  I  lerk  in  a  Government  f>tiioe 
su>)HMi«l»'d  tlie  leaf  of  a  Uihle,  which 
Wiis  {iccidcnUilly  waved  to  and  fro  l>y 
a  visitor.  A  breath  of  cool  air  followe<l 
tlie  njovement,  an<l  suggested  the  idea 
which  was  worked  out  and  resulted  in 
the  present  machine  "  (Carey^  Good  Old 
Jhnjs  of  John  Conip'iuy,  i.  81).  Mr. 
l)ouglas  sjiys  tljat  ]>nnkahs  were  little 
Used  l»y  Eurojieans  in  B<nnl>ay  till 
1810.  They  were  not  in  use  at 
Nnnromar's  trial  in  Calcutta  (1775X 
Bombay  atui  IV.  India,  IL  263.] 

PmrSABEB,  s.  A  native  drug- 
seller ;  Hind.  juntMlrJ.  We  i)lacc  tlie 
word  here  jwirtly  lK?cause  (  '.  r.  Bt  tw  ii 
says  *it  is  certainly  a  foreign  wokI,' 
and  assigns  it  to  a  corruption  of  di.<- 
l>f>i<iirtnm ;  which  is  iini'h  to  he 
doubled.  [The  wcuxl  U  reiiUy  derived 
from  Skt  ptntyaidla,  *a  market^  ware- 
house.'] 

[is^io.— "Badde  Xhw,  I  purchased  from  u 
pansaxee  aoiiM  ^pUoation  for  retieriog  the 
pftitt  of  a  bruise.  —/Vncer,  Tkt  Per$iaH 
Adrmlurert  iii.  28.] 

FUBDAH,  ».  Hind,  from  I'er.s. 
parda,  'a  curtain*;  a  pwtih^;  and 
especially  a  curtain  screening  womejj 
from  the  sight  of  nten  ;  whence  a 
woman  of  position  who  observes  such 
rules  of  seclusion  is  termed  jmrdn- 
nuhhK  '')ne  wlioaits  beliiud  a  curtain.' 
(See  OOSHA) 


IfiU^.— "On  the  fourth  (aide)  a  purdah 
mm  strvtehed  •cross.'*— iki.  VaUmHa^  i.  100. 

ISIO.  — "If  the  (iis4>rdor  l>c  o>)stin.it.\  'ho 
fl(x;tor  is  jninnittcd  to  approach  the  purdah 
(i.r.  curUun,  or  screen )  and  to  put  the  haiul 
through  a  snail  aperture  ...  in  order  to 
feel  th«  patient's  pulse.''— ITi/fuMuim,  r.ir. 
i.  130. 

[1813.— "My  travelling  palankeeo  formed 
my  bed,  its  poidM  or  cbtnttt  ooveritigr  my 

curtains." — Forbrt,  Or,  M>m.  2nd  ed.  ii.  \(^.'\ 

1878.—*'  Native  ladies  look  upoa  the  con- 
finement behind  the  purdall  as  a  bad^  uf 

rank,  and  alsn  as  a  sigrn  of  chastity,  and 
are  excce<tin(;ly  proud  of  it."  Ai/'  i'.-  tk« 
Mofiitsil,  i.  113. 

larw).    "  ('harital>lo  aid  is  need«Mi  for  the 
purdah  women." — Pionter  Jlui/,  Jan.  '21.] 

PUBDESEE,  s.  Hincl.  pnrcAh.ii 
usually  written  pardoti^  *one  fi-oni  a 
foreign  country.'  In  the  Bombay  trmy 
the  temi  is  universallv  a]»i>lied  to  a 
sepoy  from  N.  India,  [in  the  X.W.P. 
the  name  is  a])plied  to  a  wandering 
trilie  of  swindlers  and  coiners.] 

PUBWANNA,  PEBWAUNA,  s. 
Hind,  from  Pers.  parwSnOy  *an  order ; 
a  grant  or  letter  under  royal  seal  ;  a 
letter  of  authority  from  an  otticial  to 
hi.s  suhordinat^  ;  a  license  or  |ias.s.* 

16<S*2.  — ".  .  .  we  being  olili^c'd  al  the  eno 
of  two  Tnonthn  to  pay  Custom  for  the  naid 
good.%  if  in  ttiat  time  we  did  not  procure  a 
Pherwanna  for  the  DtuM  of  Deoca  to  excuse 
us  from  it."— ifet^ei^  Diary,  Oct  10 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  34]. 

1693.—".  .  .  Ecrmore  and  Purwwankuni 
were  lately  g^rantcd  us  bv  the  Nabob's  piUV^ 
waanaa."— H'AWrr,  i.  2.H1. 

1759.— "Perwanna.  under  the  Ctxx'huck 
(or  the  small  seal) of  the  Nabob  Vizier  l  ima 
Malcck,  Xi/am  ul  Muluck  Bnhadour.  to 
Mr.  .lohn  8|K.»nsor." — In  C'o«/*nV/;;' 'ji  .■{<>'.  uf 
(hf  War,  230.  (See  alao  ouututiua  under 
HOBBOLHOOXm.) 

1771.  — "  As  the  peace  has  l>een  so  latt-ly 
concluded,  it  would  be  a  sati^^factioo  to  the 
Rajah  to  receive  your  parwanaa  to  this 
purpose  before  the  departure  of  the  caravui.** 
—SopU's  I>{aiy,  in  Jiarl/uim't  Tibrt,  p.  50. 
But  Mr.  MarkluuB  duuiges  the  spelltng  of 
his  originals. 

PUTCHOCK,  s.  This  is  the  trade- 
name for  a  frai^rant  root,  a  i>r«Kluct  of 
the  Himalaya  in  the  vicinity  of  Ku^h> 
nilr,  and  forming  an  article  of  export 
from  liutli  IJomliay  and  Calcutta  to 
the  Mala^'  countries  and  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  chief  ingredient 
of  the  Chine^'ii'  jMustille-rods  oommonly 
called  jostick.  This  root  was  recog- 
nised by  the  fanioiuj  (Jurcia  de  Orta  us 
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the  f'oiftns  n\  tlu'  aiaieutit.  Tin;  latter 
touk  their  vvurd  from  the  SkU  kwsthoj 
by  a  modification  of  wbieh  name— ^bi/ 
—  it  is  still  known  and  used  as  a  medi- 
cine in  U]>per  India.  De  Orta  speaks 
of  tlie  niant  as  irruwin^  al>out  Mandu 
and  Ciiitxjre,  whence  it  was  brought 
for  sile  to  Ahinadalmd  ;  1»ut  liis  in- 
furmauts  misled  him.  The  true  source 
WHS  traced  in  ntu  by  two  other  illus- 
irimis  men,  Royle  and  Fall  tuier,  to  A 
]>lant  belonging  to  the  N.  O.  Cumpon- 
Ut£,  Smusurea  Aappe^  Clarke,  for  whith 
Dr.  Falconer,  not  recognising  the  genu 
had  projKised  the  name  of  A  nrkunitliit 
t'ontm  veruSf  in  honour  of  the  then 
Govemor-Qeneial.  The  Cottu$  is  a 
gregiarious  plant,  occiipjring  open, 
sloping  sides  of  t}ie  inmintains,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  tu  9000  feet.  See 
article  by  FUooner  in  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  xix-  23-31. 

The  trade-name  is,  according  to 
Wilson,  the  Telugu  jxidiclidkUf  'green 
leaf,'  but  one  does  not  see  how  this 
applies.  (Is  there,  perli.i]!-,  soiiH-  I  oil- 
fusion  with  J'atrh  :  see  PATCHOULI). 
De  Orta  speaks  as  if  the  W(jrtl,  which 
he  writes  pucho,  were  Malay.  Though 
neither  Crawfunl  nor  Favre  gi\e-.tlii 
word,  in  this  sense,  it  is  in  Marsden  s 
earlier  Malay  Diet. :  "Ptichok,  a  phint, 
the  aroma tir  leaves  of  which  are  an 
article  «)f  trade  ;  siiid  by  some  to  be 
Cktstut  indu  H4,  and  by  others  the  Me- 
ItMay  or  Lauriis."  [On  this  Mr.  Skeat 
writes:  "Puchok  is  the  Malay  word 
for  a  young  sprout,  or  the  growing 
shoot  of  a  nlimt  Puchok  in  the 
special  sense  Mere  used  is  also  a  Malay 
ward,  but  it  may  be  separate  from  the 
other.  Klinkert  gives  puchok  as  a 
sprout  or  shoot  and  also  as  a  radish - 
like  root  (indigenous  in  f'hina  {sic), 
used  in  medicine  for  fumigation,  &c.). 
Apparently  it  is  always  the  root  and 
not  the  lea\es  of  the  plant  that  are 
us«'d,  in  whit  h  <  a.-^e  Mars'len  may  have 
confused  the  two  sttnses  of  the  word."] 
In  the  year  1837-38  about  250  tons  • 
this  article,  valued  at  £10,(K)0,  were 
exported  from  Calcutta  alone.  The 
annual  imnort  into  China  at  a  later 
date,  according  to  Wells  Williani.s,  wjis 
2,<X^)  ]wniU  or  120  tons  {MMh 
Kuujdom,  ed.  1867,  ii.  308).  In  1866- 
66,  the  last  year  for  which  the  details 
of  .«?uch  minor  exports  are  found  in 
]>rint,  the  (piantity  exported  from 
Calcutta  wiis  only  492^  cwt.,  o^  24^ 


PUTCHOCK. 


tons.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  im- 
LK>rts  at  Hankow  and  Chefoo  was 
£6,4S1.  [IVatt,  Eeon.  Diet,  vi.pt.  ii. 
p.  488,  Bombay  CkuetUer^  xi.  470.  J 

Ifiie.— See  RirVxisa  under  CATECHU. 

1620.—"  We  bAve  prohibited  (the  export 
of)  pepper  to  China  .  .  .  and  now  wo  pro- 
hibit the  exiKJrt  of  pncho  and  int  one;  from 
thiUfc  fKirt^s  of  India  t-o  China." — VajJitulo  de 
hum  li'ijiufidodtl  /?r«/ a  I>iogo  Ayres,  Feitor 
da  China,  in  Anh.  I'mt,  Orient.,  Fasc.  t.  49. 

1525.— "Pacho  of  Cambaya  worth  35 
tangas  a  maund."— ZernAnm^  60. 

iri27. — Mr.  Whiteway  notes  tliit  in  a 
letter  of  Diogo  Calvt)  to  tho  King,  dated 
Jan.  17,  pucho  is  mentiuned  an  one  of  the 
imports  to  China.— /fu^ia  Ojiu  J£&  Corpo 
C'hrvHologico,  vol.  i.] 

1554.— "The  boar  (see  BAHAR)  of  pucho 
coatains  20  /arofolat  (see  FRAZALA)^  and 
an  additional  4  of  pleota  (q.v.).  in  all  24 
fartifoliu.  .  .  ."—.I.  .V"/'",  11. 

1563. — **I  lay  that  autiu  in  Arahio  ia 
called  co$t  or  tah;  in  Onzarete  it  in  called 

iipfuf  {ii fxif'ta) ;  and  in  Malay,  for  in  that 
region  there  is  a  preat  trade  and  con-tun^v 
tion  tlMfoof,  it  is  called  piudio.  I  tell  yuu 
the  name  in  Arabic,  beouiM  it  ia  called  by 
the  same  name  by  the  Latin*  and  Oreeka, 
and  r  tell  it  yoii  in  Guzernti,  l>ccanse  that  is 
the  land  to  which  it  is  chietly  carried  from 
its  birth-pkce  ;  and  I  tell  y«*u  tho  MaUy 
name  beoauM  the  neateat  quantity  ia  ooo' 
Mimed  there,  er  taken  thenoe  to  China.**— 
O'atvia,  f.  72. 

c.  1563.—  ".  .  .  Opium,  Am  Fetidiu 
Pncbio,  with  many  other  aortea  of  Druggea.* 

— C«/.«fir  Frnlrrike,  in  Htda,  ii.  843. 

[1609.— "  Coatus  of  2  aorta,  one  called 
ponniiore,  the  other  called  l'j>fo(t''  (siee 
(tarda,  al>ovo)."— /M»nrr.t,  Is^iterHf  i.  JiO.] 

1617 — "5  hampers  poohok.  .  .  /'— C'ociv, 
Diaryf  i.  204. 

1631. —  "Cactonini  Co-tu-  vu'j.ito  Toca* 
Viulo  inter  uicrcatorcs  Indus  Pucbo,  Chineiis- 
ibus  Potalock,  Tocatur . . .  vidi  ego  integrum 

I'icol,  quod  |>ondu.s  centum  et  vifjinti  in 
aucti(jno  deceni  realilnis  distribui."— y«c. 
lioHtii,  Hist,  yai.,  &c.,  lib.  iv.  p.  46. 

1711.  — In  Malacca  I'rlo  CumuUt  July 
1704:  "Putchuck  or  Coatua  dulclB.*'- 
jAjrtyer,  77. 

1726.  —  "Patfijaak  (a  leaf  of  Asjien 
(Acheen  ?)  that  is  pounded  to  piwder,  and 
used  in  incense).  .  .        l*,;/-  /    \  ^V«jf«,84. 

1727.  — "The  W«x>d  Li'pia  duUU  growa 
only  in  this  country  (Sin(^).  It  is  rather  a 
Weed  than  a  WikmI,  ami  nothitic:  <>f  it  is 
useful  but  the  Root,  called  Putchock,  or 
Radix dulci/i.  .  .  .  'ITiere  are  great  quantities 
cx]x)i-ted  from  JSurat,  and  from  Uienoe  to 
China  J  where  it  generally  baan  a  good 

IMce  "—A.  HwhUUm,  1 126 ;  [ed.  1744, 

i.  127J. 

1806.  —  "Elles  emploient  ordinairement 

.  .  .  unc  racine  aroniatiiiue  appeltV  pleBCh- 
tok,  qu'ou  coupe  par   petits  morceaux. 
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et  fait  bouillir  duna  du  I'huile  do  nuix  do 
oooo.  Cwt  avec  cette  huile  que  les  dan- 
■euaeii  se  graisscnt  .  .  ."—Hnaj'u>r,\\.\Yi. 

1802. — "  Kind  ia  «eiit  down  country  in 
Inrgo  <pantitie«,  and  ia  oxjorted  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  as  inoense.  It  is  in  Calcutta 
known  under  the  name  of  *Faldliik."'— 
pHttJttb  TiwU  Jteportf  orii. 

PUTLAM,  n.}>.   A  town  in  Ceylon 

on  the  cmst  of  the  lu'iy  or  estuary  of 
(';il]H  nt\  11  :  ]»r<i}K'rly  Piiffalovia ;  a 
'laiuil  iianii-,  .siid  hy  Mr.  Ferj?iis.«()ii 
to  he  puthu-  (piuin  f)  nlam^  'N»  w  Salt 
jians.'  Tell  miles  inland  are  tlu'  ruiii.^- 
of  TaniiiiuiKi  Newera,  theorigiual  Taui- 
Iwpaniii  (or  T(tprobane)y  where  Vijaya, 
tin-  first  Hinfhi  iiiiniigrant,  estaVilished 
his  kiiipdoin.  And  Putlani  is  supposed 
to  Ik;  tin-  I'lai  (■  wlu'rt'  lie  land»-d. 

1298.-  •• 'I  hc  ]►earI•fi^hen*  .  .  .  go  post  to 
ft  pliici;  callen  Bettelar,  and  (then)  go  60 
miles  into  the  gulf."— J/ufvo  Polo.  Bk.  iii. 
Oh.  16. 

«.  134.'.  —  "The  natives  went  to  their 
King  and  told  him  my  reply.  He  sent  for 
ne,  and  I  proceeded  to  hi.s  presunce  in  the 
town  of  Ba1(t&Ia,  which  w.-w  bis  capit^il,  a 
protty  little  place,  surrounded  by  a  timber 
wall  and  towers." — Jhn  JSndita,  iv.  UV5. 

16;2.-"Pttt«taOIl. .  :-£aldaem  (Germ.), 
878. 

1 7i«K    '  PorUloon  or  Patolaa."—  Fa/ea- 

fyii,  t'etfloHf  21. 

PUTNEE»  PUTNEY,  i. 

a.  Hind,  and  Beng.  pattani^  or  witm, 
frovi  V.  ]Mit-}in,  *t<»  )>♦'  afrrced  or  rinsed' 
(i.f  .  a  bargain).  Goods  coiiuui.s.sioned 
or  nianufactured  to  order. 

17.''m.  — "A  letter  from  Cossimba/jtr  nien- 
tioDs  they  had  directed  Mr.  Warren  Ibuitings 
to  proceed  to  the  Putney  aurung  (m.v.)  in 
<ir(!rr  t<i  juirehase  putney  on  our  Honble. 
Miu-tern"  areoiint,  and  to  make  all  necessary' 
en-iuiriex.  -^/•«/r«  WitUom  CViuMAf  Nor.  10. 
In  l.',„'i.  f-l. 

b.  A  kind  «'fsnb-tonurppxittin<,'in the 
Lowt  r  Provim  cs  of  Bengal,  the  patni- 
dftr,  or  occupant  of  which  "  holds  of 
a  Zfiiiindar  a  jiortion  of  llu'  Zeniindari 
in  ])*'r|»eliiity,  w  ith  the  right  of  here- 
dilary  siic<  e.ssion,  and  of  selling  or 
letting  tlie  whole  or  part,  so  long  a.s 
a  stipulated  amount  oi  n-nt  is  ]i;tid  I'> 
the  Zemindar,  who  retains  the  iiower 
of  sale  for  arrears,  and  ia  entitled  to 
a  rwnlated  fee  or  fine  tijion  transfer  " 
(JVn.^im,  q.v.).  Prt»l>ably  liotli  a  and 
b  are  t'lyniologically  the  .••anie,  and 
connected  with  jMillil*<8ee  POnAH). 

[isc.n.  A  rj.etu.d  le;i<e  of  land  held 
under  a  Zumeeudur  i^  called  a  putnee, — and, 


the  holder  in  culled  a  putneedar,  ^^ho  not 
only  pays  an  advanced  rent  to  the  Zunieendar, 
but  a  hand.<tome  price  for  the  same." — (JratU, 

livml  LiJ'f  in  Birmjal,  t)4.] 

PUTTAN,  PATHAN,  n.p.  Hind. 
Pathdn.  A  name  eommonly  ajijilied 
to  Afghans,  and  t-sjH-cially  to  ]>ei'|ile 
in  India  of  Afghan  deM-ent.  1  lie 
derivation  is  obscure.  Elphinstone 
derives  it  from  PtuftMn  and  Pvkkivn, 
pi.  Pukhtdna^  the  name  the  Afghans 
give  U)  tlieir  own  race,  with  whicu  Dr. 
Tnuup^j  [and  Dr.  Belle w  {Uacea  of 
AfghaiM^n,  25)  agree.  This  again 
lias  been  connected  witli  the  Pactyira 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  102,  iv.  44).J  The 
Afglians  have  for  the  name  one  of  the 
u.sual  fantastic  etymologies  which  is 
(juoted  lal(tw  (see  quotation,  r.  1611). 
i  he  Mahommedans  in  India  are  some- 
times divided  into  four  clanes,  viz. 
Pathdm;  MiK/hah  (see  MOGUL),  i.e. 
those  of  Turki  origin ;  .SAujX/w,  claiming 
Arab  descent ;  and  Saivyidg,  claiming 
also  to  be  descendants  of  Mahommed. 

1553.  — This  State  belonped  to  !  [  I'opl© 
called  Patane,  who  were  lords  of  that  hiU> 
country.  And  as  those  who  dwell  on  the 
skirts  uf  the  Pyrenees,  on  Xhin  side  and  on 
that,  are  misters  of  the  luixse.s  by  which 
we  cn>s.s  from  Spain  to  Franco,  or  vice 
Tenia,  so  these  Patan  people  are  the  masters 
of  the  two  entrances  to  India,  by  which 
tho.ni  who  po  thithor  from  the  landward 
uaist  paa».  .  .  ."' — liarrus,  IV.  vi.  1. 

156S.  ^  " .  .  .  This  first  King  was  a 

Patane  of  <ert«in  mountain.s  that  march 
with  lJeng.i!;i."—  O'tirrui,  (Joll.  i.  34. 

1672.— 

"  Mas  agora  de  nomes,  et  do  usan^n, 
Novow.  et  varioj"  >«fio  os  habitanten, 
Os  Delij^.  OS  Patanes  <iiic  cm  |^>t>s.sjiTu;a 
De  term,  e  geuto  siiu  mais  abundante!*." 

Cam9e$t  vii.  20. 

[By  Aubertin  : 

"  But  now  inhabitants  of  other  name 
And  cnstoaiB  new  and  Tariona  there  are 

ft)Un<l, 

The  Dclhia  and  Patans,  who  in  the  fame 
Of  land  and  people  do  Xb»  most  aboond."] 

1610.  —  "A  Pattan.  a  man  of  good 
stature." — HaiciiHJ,  in  J'urchttt,  i.  220. 

0.  1811.  —  ".  .  .  the  migbtieiit  dl  the 

.'Vfghan  ixsople  wa.s  Kai.**.  .  .  .  The  Pmphct 
gave  KaLs  the  nan)o  of  Abd  l'lra.shced  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  predicted  that  Gml  would  nuiko 
his  issue  so  numerous  that  they,  with  re- 
spect  to  the  eetablishment  of  the  Pkith, 
would  ontvie  all  other  people  ;  the  antrel 
(Jabriel  having  rcvwilud  to  him  that  their 
iittachmont  to  the  Faith  would,  in  8tren),:th, 
be  like  the  wood  u^on  which  they  lay  the 
keel  when  constructing  a  ship,  which  wood 
the  so.'imcn  call  I'ltthun  <m  this  .uv  .Mt.t 
ho  conferred  upon  Abd  L  iro^heeil  the  title 
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of  FailUUl*  9iXv3."—Ui#t.  oj  the  A/yhaut, 
B.T.,  bgr  Dorn,  i.  88. 

(IWB.—".  .  .  O/.nmnchan  a  Puttanlaa 
.  .  ."—Sir  T.  JJerUrt^  ©d.  lt>77,  p.  76.] 

1648.  — "In  fren«ral  the  Moon  are  a 

hang^hty  .itkI  arrogant  and  ]it<>u(\  itcople, 
aiul  uuiuii^'  tiiL'in  the  Pattaus  stand  uut 
mii>«nor  to  the  others  in  drees  and  manneri." 

—  l'<tii  TtnM, 

16tk). — "  Martin  Affonso  uiul  the  c.thur 
Portugese  delivered  them  from  the  war 
that  the  FatanM  were  making  on  them."— 
Furt'a  y  Stnua,  Atia  Portuguaa,  i.  843. 

1673. — "They  nre  distin^jnishe*!,  .sonic- 
according  to  the  Consanguinity  they  claim 
with  MfAomet;  as  a  Siad  is  a  kin  to  that 
Inijtostiire.  ...  A  .*»7i/<^-  a  (^onxiti  too, 
at  a  liistaiK-o,  into  which  Itelntion  thuy 
admit  ail  now  made  Proselytes.  M"r  is 
somewhat  allied  also.  .  .  .  The  re«t  are 
adopted  under  the  Name  of  the  Provinoe 
...  a.-*  M»'j"f,  the  Race  of  the  forfan  .  ,  , 
Fifttetl,  IfucatH." — Frifeff  8iJ. 

1681. — "En  estas  regiones  ay  vnn  cuyns 
gcntc-.'i  se  di/.cn  los  PatailM.'' — Marti»tzde 

/a  J'uciiU,  Cttmjii'Hdio,  21. 

1726.—".  .  .  The/'atoru(Pataadm)are 

very  different  in  garb,  and  sur^msw  in  valour 
and  »tout-lit''irtf<lne.«is  in  war.' — Valru(i\n, 
Chvn>.  109. 

1757. — "The  Colonel  (Clive)  complained 
bitterly  of  w>  many  in.'-iilt.<»  j>nt  ujKin  him, 
and  reminded  the  .Souhahdar  liow  dilTercnt 
hiH  uwD  conduct  was,  when  called  upon  to 
asuiftt  him  against  the  PytailS."—/(««,  149. 

17t53.  —  •'  The  northern  natittns  of  Indi.i, 
although  iduhUers  .  ,  .  were  ea.<i!y  induce«i 
to  embrace  Mabomedanism,  and  are  at  this 
day  the  Affghans  or  PItaBa."— Orm/*,  i.  24, 
ed.  1803. 

1789. — "  Moormen  are,  for  the  rao^t  part, 
soldiers  by  iirofeswiun,  jwrticnlarly  in  the 
cavnlrv,  m  nro  also  .  .  .  "BitMuL'—Munro, 
Unrr.  49. 

1798.—".  .  .  Afghans,  or  as  thejr  are 
called  in  India,  FifttellS.*'  —  O,  Fwttrr, 
Trareisy  ii.  47. 

[PUTTEE,  PUTTY,  s.  Hind. 
patn. 

a.  A  pirtse  or  strip  of  clotb,  1>aiKl.ig»' ; 
e8]»»'i  iiiliv  wftvA  in  thf  s»^nse  of  u  li^a- 
tUlv  iouimI  the  lo\vt;i-  |>art  ol  the  leg 
uihkI  iu  lieu  of  a  gaiter,  originally 
iiitro<hir»-<l  finni  tin*  Himalaya,  and 
now  c'untiuuuly  used  by  s|>ortfiineii 
and  aoldiew.  A  special  kind  of  cloth 
appears  in  tin-  old  l  ra(li'-li>i  -  uinlcr  the 
name  of  pnteahs  (see  piece  GOODS). 

•  We  <i>)  iKit  kii'^w  \\)mt  word  is  Int^'inliii, 
nnlpNN  it   U-  a  sjxcial  n«t.'  of  Ar.  baton,  '  Ihf  i 
int^ior  or  niiddl-  "f  a  llr.ii;:.'    I'orn  rvfers  to  a  I 
note,  whirli  liiM's  nnt  <  \jst  in  hin  liook.    H<'tl>-«'  \ 
gives  th<'   title   rr.iir.n-f^l    by  the  ProjilM't  a^ 
"/'TAMu  or  y'(i//i<j)i.  a  ti>rm  which  in  the  byriau 
la      iK'''  ■'<iK»itics  a  nulder."  Sooieboily  else  in* 
ttTi)rft«  itss  '«  nuuU 


1875. —  "Any  one  who  uiay  Ihj  Ix^und  for 
a  long  march  will  put  on  legging.s  of  a 
peculiar  sort,  a  bandage  about  6  ioehes 
wide  and  four  yards  lonfr,  wotmd  roand  from 
the  ankle  up  to  jtist  below  the  kneo,  and 
then  fniitoned  by  an  e<]uallv  lon^;  .string, 
.-ittachcd  to  tbo  upfMT end,  wliich  is  lightly 
wound  many  tiines  roond  the  calf  of  the 
lei?.  Thio,  which  is  called  jpatawa,  b  a 
tnnch  cherished  pioee  of  fuess." — Ihvw, 
Jummoo,  175. 

1900.— "The  Pntla«  leggings  are  ex> 

collcnt  for  peace  and  war,  CD  foot  OT  on 
horsebaclt." — Tniux,  Dec.  24. 

b.  In  the  N.W.I*.  "an  original  share, 
in  a  joint  or  coparcenary  village  or 
estate  comprising  many  village.s ;  it 
i.s  .sometimes  d«lned  as  the  smaller 
suhdivi.sion  of  a  niahal  or  estate" 
(lyiUon).  Hence  Piitteedaree,  mtii- 
adri  used  for  a  tenure  of  this  kina.  " 

1852.  —  **  Their  oanee  were  forthwith 

•Hcmtchcd  off  the  collector's  books,  and 
those  of  their  eldest  sons  wore  entcre«l,  who 
became  forthwith,  in  villajro  and  cutchorry 
narlance,  lunberdan  of  the  .shares  of  their 
fathera,  or  in  other  wofdtt,  of  puttM  Sbere 
Sinrrh  and  puttee  Baz  Singh,"— -Baiin, 
uu  th.'  X.W.I'.  94. 

C.  In  S.  India,  soldiers'  |my, 

1810. — ".  .  .  henco  in  ordinary  acroi  t  i- 
tion,  the  pay  itself  was  called  putt«e.  a 
t  anarese  word  which  j>ro|n  ily  si;:^inti.  s  :\ 
written  statement  of  any  kind."— M  iVX-^, 
Hiti.  Sketchet,  Madras  reprint,  i.  415.] 

PUTTYWALLA,  s.  Hind.  i»tua- 
ipdlii,  imtiS'Wdld  (me  TUTTEEX  'one 
with  a  Y)elt.'    This  IB  the  usual 

Bombay  ti'rni  for  a  niosi.<ioT)gcr  or 
orderly  atUiched  to  an  ollice,  and 
bearing  a  l>elt  and  brass  liadgp,  called 
in  Bengal  chuprassy  nr  peon  Op  [.v.), 
in  Madivc^  iistially  by  tlu-  latter  name. 

1878. — "  Here  and  there  a  belted  Uuvom- 
ment  serraat,  called  a  Patllwilt,  or  Pittta* 

W&I&,  because  distinguished  by  n  belt.  .  .".** 
— Mini  iff  W  'iff  tarns,  Modem  Judin,  34. 

PUTWA,  s.  Hind.  ]Htf,rj.  The 
Hihucm  MiMariffa^  L.,  from  the  suc- 
culent acid  flowers  of  which  very  fair 
jelly  i.s  made  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
holds. [It  is  a1i*n  known  a.s  the 
R<.>/.elle  or  Red  St»rrel  {ITatt,  Kmu. 
Diet.  iv.  243).  Riddell  (Domett.  KeoiK 
3.37)  (  alls  it  "Oseille  or  BotaUe  jam 
and  jelly."] 

PTE,  N.    A  fonuliar  designation 

among  Briti.nh  soldiers  and  young 
oflicurs  for  a  Pariah-dog  W-v.) ;  a 
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coutracliuu,  no  doubt|  of  the  furiuer 
word. 

[ISyj.-'^  Wo  English  call  him  » 


but  tbia  word,  belonging  to  a  low,  jet  bv  no 
meanfl  degraaed  cIbm  of  fieuple  in  Madras, 
is  never  heard  on  native  lips  as  applied  to  a 
dog,  any  more  than  uur  other  word  'pie.'  " 
— JCtpUt^g,  Bead  tatd  ifoit,  280.] 

PYJAMMAS,  s.  Hiud.  ixit-jdma 
<8f»e  JAHHAX  lit.  *  leg-clothing/  A 

]»air  of  l(K>se  drawers  or  trowsers,  tied 
round  the  waist.  Siuh  a  garment  is 
used  by  various  j^ersuns  in  India,  «.(/. 
by  women  of  various  classes,  by  Sikh 
men,  and  by  most  Maboiiinicdans  of 
both  sexes.  Il  was  adopted  t'roin  the 
Mahommedans  Europeaiifl  as  an 
article  of  disihahille  and  of  iii^jlit 
attire*,  and  is  synonymous  with  Long 
Drawers,  Shulw^urs,  and  Mogul- 
Imaehae.  [For  some  distinctions 
between  tliesp  various  articles  of  dress 
aee  Porl>ej5-\VaLson,  {Textile  Manu- 
faetnres,  57).]  It  is  probable  that  we 
English  took  the  hal»il  lil<'  a  good 
many  otliers  from  the  Portuguese, 
'rini.s  i^iurd  (c.  1010)  says,  in  speiik- 
ing  of  (3oa  Hoepttal :  **  lis  ont  force 
colsofif  saTi.s  (juoy  no  CMUihent  iamais 
lea  PortugaLs  des  Indes"  ^ii.  p.  11; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  9])k  The  word  is  now  need 
in  fiondon  shops.  A  friend  furni.shcvS 
the  following  reminiscence  :  "The  late 

Mr.  B  ,  tailor  in  Jermyn  Street, 

some  40  years  ago,  in  reply  to  a 
cjuestion  wliy  pyjammas  had  feet 
sewn  on  to  them  (as  wa.s  cornet  iines 
the  case  with  those  furnished  by 
L'lidon  outtitters)  answered:  '1 
ImH.v.,  sii.  it  is  liecause  of  the 
White  Ants:"' 
n828.- 

**Hi.s  chief        -III.          ,.  l  iixar 
In  looHo  Paee-jams  uud  iiative  supers." 
OrinK.  Sport.  Maff.,  reprint  1878,  i.  64.] 
'      18.S1.     " 'I'he  re.^t  of  our  attire  eon^ii^ted 
of  that  particularly  light  and  airy  white 
flannel  gament,  known  throughout  India 
as  a  pajama  tmV'^Maeiei,  Veglm,  828. 


8.    Wilson  gives 

only  one  original  ')f  the  term  so  e\- 
pre8sed  in  Anglo-Indian  speech.  He 
writes:  ^Pd<k  or  Pf/yiA,  corruptly 
Py^  Hind.  &c.  (from  S.  padOUka), 
Pttik  or  I'lhjiik,  Mar.  A  footman,  an 
anued  attendant,  au  inferior  police 
and  revenue  officer,  a  messenger,  a 
courier,  .i  village  watchman  :  in  C'»it- 
tack  the  Piiih  formerly  con.stituted  a 

local  militia,  holding  laud  of  the  Za-  |  word  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  peon. 


miudars  or  liajas  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,"  &c.,  quoting  Bengal 
Regulation.*.  [Platt.s  also  treat.s  the 
two  words  as  identical.]  But  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  there  are  here  two 
terms  rolled  together : 

a.  Pers.  Paik^  *a  foot-runner  or 
courier.'  We  do  not  know  whether 

this  is  an  old  Persian  won!  or  a 
Mongol  introduction.  According  to 
Hammer  Purgstall  it  was  the  term  in 
u.se  at  the  Court  of  the  Mong(»l  jtrinces, 
as  (juoted  bejow.  Both  the  words 
occur  in  the  Aitij  but  ditferently  spelt, 
and  that  with  which  we  now  deal  is 
sjKilt        (with  the  fat  ha  jtoint). 

c.  ir.90.  —  "Tho  Jlhimh'ir  (.see  under 
JULIBDAR)  and  the  Paik  (a  runner). 
Their  monthly  l>ay  varies  fnnii  Ti^^O  to  I'J'V/. 
(damf),  acconliiig  to  their  sj>eed  and  manner 
of  mnrice.  Some  of  them  will  run  from  60 
to  lOOiroA  (Cobs)  per  day."— .Hn,  £.T.  by 
lihxhmann,  I.  138  (see  orig.  i.  144). 

1673.— At  the  Ccmrt  of  Constantinoide : 
"Lea  Peiks  venoient  ensuite,  avec  lean 

txjnneti  d 'ardent  dor€  om6i  d'un  petit  plu- 

inrii.'!.'  li-  un  arc  et  un  caniuois  chaigtf 

de  \V>  ch<.  <.  '—Juuni(xU{' A .  iiti'/'uni,  i.  98. 

1G87.  — .  .  the  under  ofueers  and  scr- 
vant'*  called  Agiam-0<jlitiis.  who  are  designed 
to  the  Oieauer  uaes  of  the  Seraglio  .  .  .  most 
ootnmonly  the  sons  Cbristian«  taken  from 
their  Parents  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  years. 
.  .  .  These  arc:  1,  I'ortnrs,  *2,  lUisUiK-ji-s  or 
Gardiner«*  .  .  .  f>,  Paicks  and  .*>"/(if  ^<.  ..." 
—ifir  J'aul  Jiifcautj  jHratetU  :itaU  oj  lAe  UiUh 
man  Empire,  l9. 

1701.  —  "  Alitnad  Sultiln  then  commissioned 
Shith  Pasand  KMn  .  .  .  the  hurLdnu  (^^^'e 
HUBGABBA)  and  the  Paiks,  to  go  and  pro- 
cure information  as  to  the  f^tate  and  .'*trenp:th 
of  the  Mahratta  army." — Muhammad  Jo  far 
Skdmtu,  in  J£ftiot,riiL  151-2. 

1840.  — ' '  The  express  -  riders  ( Kifbotfun) 
aocompliifhed  f<0  fartangM  a-day,  so  that  an 
expresii  came  in  4  days  from  Khorasan  to 
Tel'ris  (Tabriz).  .  .  .  The  Foot-ninncrs 
carryiiij;  letters  (Peik),  whose  name  at  leii^t 
is  iii.iiiitjiiiied  to  thi.s  day  at  Kith  the  Persian 
and  Osmanli  Courts,  acvumplished  30  /or- 
ftin;/.*  a-day. "—  JIammer  PwrgalttH,  Oe$ek,dtr 
(Jold^n  Uunlr,  243. 

[1S68.— "The  Payeke  is  entrusted  with 
the  t</il/lw  (stc  CHILLUM)  (pipe),  which 
at  court  (Khiva)  is  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  must  be  rc^>leni.shed  with  fresh  water 
every  time  it  is  tilled  with  tobaooo." — 
Vaiiibaij,  SketchUf  89.] 

h.  Hind  /K/i/;  and  /xr//)'/;  (al.so  Mahr.) 
from  Skt.  paddtiku,  and  padika,  'a 
foot-soldier/  with  the  other  specific 
application  given  by  Wil.<on,  exi  hi-ive 
of  'courier.'    In  some  narratives  the 
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Ill  llu'  first  quoUitiou,  wliicli  is  from 
the  i4m,  the  word,  it  will  I>e  seen,  is 
different  from  that  quoted  under  (a) 

from  tlie  simc  .source. 

c.  1590. — It  \va,s  tho  custom  in  those 
tiineB,  for  the  tuilaco  (of  the  King  of  Benpxl) 
to  bo  gnarded  by  several  thousand  pykes 
(p'iiink),  who  are  a  kind  of  infantry.  An 
eunuch  entered  into  a  (MnfLiii mcy  witli 
tbo-sti  guards,  who  one  night  killed  tho  King, 
Futteh  Shah,  when  the  Kunucb  a.scend^ 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Barbuck 
Shah.**— 6rAMlwKn*«  Tr.,  ©d.  1800,  ii.  19 
(orig.  i.  415 ;  [JamU  (ii.  149)  givM  the  woid 
ns  Pajriks]. 

In  the  next  <[iu>tntion  the  word 
seems  to  be  the  same,  tliough  used 
for  'a  seaman.'  Ckkmpare  uses  of 
Lascar. 

c.  1615.  — "(Hia  fleet)  oonosted  of  20 
beaked  TeeMlfl,  alt  well  manned  with  the 

sjiilors  whom  they  call  i>aique8,  fw  well  as 
%viih  Portngiii  -ic  snldiors  and  topazes  who 
were  LXLoll-  ii'  :  J  isketcers  ;  50  hired  Jalias 
(see  QAUJSVAT)  of  like  sort  and  huown 
^bastian  Gon^alrft*'.s)  galliot  (see  OALLE- 
VAT),  which  waa  about  tho  size  of  a  i>»i>arho, 
with  14  demi-falcons  on  each  hniad-side,  two 
pieces  of  18  to  20  lbs.  calibre  in  the  forecastle, 
and  60  Portuguese-  aoldien*,  with  more  than 
40  topaasa  end  CSafres  (nee  OAFFER)."— 
BiH-nn-o,  ffmtda,  452. 

1722.— Among  a  detail  of  chaigos  at  this 
period  in  the  Zemindirry  of  Kajsh&hl 

a]  >]  'cn  rs  : 

'  *  9.  J'aikait,  or  the  pikes,  guard  of  viltages, 
erervwhere  neoenaiy  .  .  .  l2,ltfl  mpsea/'— 

Fi/tk  RciKrrt,  .\pp.  p.  845. 

The  following  finofation  from  an 
IndiiiU  Regulation  of  Ld.  Curnwallis's 
time  is  a  good  example  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mulUplicatioii  of  terms,  even 
1!)  one  Province  in  Indifi,  denoting 
appro.xiniately  the  .sime  thing  : 

1792.  —  "  All  Pykes.  (  "hokovdars  (see 
CHOKIDAR).  I'fuhins,  Dujutinb,' yiijiilHimt* 
Harees  (see  HARRT),  and  other  de-icriptions 
of  Tillage  watchmen  are  declared  subject  to 
tho  ortfers  of  the  Darogah  (see  DAROOA) 
.  .  ." — Rf'U'f- for  the  Police  .  .  .  passed  by 
theG.>G.  in  (  .,  Deo.  7. 

"The  army  of  Assam  was  n  militia 
orptnised  a-s  follows.  Tho  whole  male  tx)pu- 
lation  was  Ixiund  to  >iorvo  either  ns  soldiers 
or  lalwurers,  and  was  accordingly  divided 
into  set«  of  four  men  each,  eeued  gotft, 
the  individuals  comprising  tho  gotes  beinff 
termed  pykes."— «/oAajfoa«'«  Acd,  of  Welt^s 
ExfP^lit ton  to  Ammt  1793-98-M  (oomad.  by 
Oen.  Keatinge). 

*  P.  pukin  and  nij^o^dn,  both  mmning  literally 
*  watch'keeper,'  the  oae  from  pd«,  '»  watch,'  in 
the  itente  of  a  di  virion  of  the  day,  the  other  nom 
ni^oA, '  watch,'  in  the  sense  of  *  Iiaed '  or  'ohsanra- 
lion.'  (i>MrawlsDDs(idk,  a  low  caste  often  em* 
ployed  as  watehinen.1 


1802.-  .\ttor  a  detail  of  persons  of  rank 
in  Midnapore  : 

"  None  of  these  entertain  ermed  followers 
except  perhaps  ten  or  a  dosen  Peonji  for 

Mtate,  but  some  of  them  have  Pykes  in  ci.n- 
siderahlo  numbers,  to  keep  tho  peace  on 
their  estates.  These  Pykes  are  under  the 
nii^trate's  orders."—/*!^  Rtpftrt^  App. 

1S12.— "The  whole  of  this  last-mentioned 
numeroiLs  cla'ts  of  Pykes  are  ondarstood  to 
have  l>een  disbanded,  in  compUsnoe  with  the 
new  I'olice  regulations."— //A  Rfp„rt,  71. 

1872.—".  .  .  DalaU  or  offioers  of  the 
peasant  militia  (Paika).  The  Pidka  were 
settled  chiefly  around  the  fort  on  easy 
tenures."— //«H/er'«  On'sMi,  ii.  269. 

PYSE!  iiiterjectif.n.  Tlie  ns,.  of 
thi.s  ia  illustrated  in  the  quotations. 
Notmthstanding  the  writer's  remark 
(helow)  it  is  really  Hindu.stani,  viz. 

jy>'u,  '  look  out : '  or  '  make  wav  !  * 
apparently  from  Skt.  'look! 
•see!'  (see  M..le-.\vurtli's  Alahr.  Diet. 
p.  529,  col.  r;  Fallon's  Hind.  DkL^ 
]».  37G,  c<»l.  (i  ;  [Pl4ifU,  282/*]. 

[1815, — .  .  three  men  came  running 
up  behind  them,  as  if  they  were  olewring 

the  road  for  some  one,  by  calling  out  'pice I 

pice  I  '  (make  way,  make  way)   .   .  ."  

KlfJunston'-'i  Rffiort  on  Murder  of  (htntjndhur 
HhoMtra^  in  Papers  feUaing  to  'K.L  Affain^ 
p.  14.] 

■1^?S3.  — "  Ddcs  your  corrosj^m-irnt  Col. 
Trideaux  kiinw  the  origin  of  the  warning 
called  out  liy  Jmgiry  drivers  to  pedestrians 
in  Bombay,  'Pyse ' It  is  not  Hindustani." 
— ZeMr  in  N,  A-      Ser.  VI.  viii.  p.  388. 

[Other  expression-s  of  the  .«yime  kind 
are  Malaya),  /k),  'Get  out  of  the  way  ! ' 
and  Hind.  Mahr.  hkU^  kku,  from  Mt^ 
itdj  '  to  dro])  oir.' 

1598.  —  "As   these   hayros  goo   in  the 
j  streetes,  they  crie  po,  po,  which  is  to  say, 
'  take  hoode."— /.^■/JW((>^>«.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  *280. 
1826.—"  I  was  awoke  from  disturbed  rest 
by  cries  of  kisi  kis!  (clear  tho  way)."— 
I'uHdurang  Hart,  ed.  1873,  i.  46.] 


Q 


[QUAlipOLIT,  «.    The  // 

j  quamoclitis,  the  name  given  hv  Lin- 
'  naeu.s  to  the  Red  Jasmine.    The  word 
is  a  corruption  of  Skt  Kdma-latd^  '  the 
creeper  of  Kftma,  god  of  love.' 

IS.'M.— "'fhis  cHmW.  the  most  beantifnf 
and  luxuriant  imaginable,  bears  nho  the 
name  of  Kamalftta  '  Love's  Creeper.'  borne 
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have  flowen  of  snowy  hue,*  with  *  dttUwte 

frairrancc.  .  .  — Wmuhringi  9  Ftlgrimt 
i.  310-11.] 

QTTEDDA,  n.]).  A  c  ity,  port,  and 
suiall  kingdom  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Malay  Pfuiiisula,  tribiitan'  to 
Siaiii.  Till  n  iiiie  aoconiing  to  Cniw- 
funl  is  Malay  l.  nhih.,  'an  eli!j)liant- 
tra^'  (see  KEDDAE).  [Mr.  bkeat 
writes :  **  I  do  not  know  what  Oraw- 
fiird's  authority  may  1>f,  Imt  krdfth 
does  not  appi'ar  in  Klinkert's  Did. 
...  In  any  case  the  form  taken  by 
the  name  of  tlie  country  is  Kalafi. 
The  coralling  of  eK'j)liaiits  is  ]>r<ili  il)]y 
a  Siauiejie  custom,  the  method  adopted 
on  the  E.  coast,  where  the  BfaUys  are 
left  to  themselves,  Inking  to  pla« c  a 
decoy  fenjal*-  i-lcphant  near  a  powerful 
noose."!  It  has  l»een  .sup)M)Med  some- 
times that  KaiMh  is  the  K»i\i  or  Kii\(t 
'if  Pl'tleniy's  sea-route  tn  ('liiiia,  and 
likewise  the  Kulait  of  the  early  Aral> 
voyacers,  as  in  the  Fourth  Voyage  of 
Sinduad  Uie  Seaman  (.see  I'rorgs.  R. 
(ieog.  Sor.  1882.  p.  Go')  ;  Jinrton, 
Araln^n  yiijht>t,  iv.  386).  It  is 
possible  that  th&se  old  names  how- 
ever represent  KintUt,  'a  river  mouth,' 
a  denomination  of  many  small  ports 
iti  Malay  n  gions.  Thus  the  port  that 
we  eall  Qicdda  is  called  by  the  Malays 

1516. — "Having  left  thia  town  of  Tnn:v.H- 
«iry,  further alon|^UieocMi.<<t  t'>.v:tnls  Malaca. 
tluTo  i«  nriuther  sciport  of  the  Kitigdom  of 
An-iiiiu,  which  i*  caUed  Queda,  in  which 
Ills  >  th'-re  is  ninth  slii|>|.iinr,  uwi  trreat 
iDtorchange  of  merchandisti."  —  Jiarltomi, 
188-189. 

1553.  "...  The  settlomonts  from  Tav.iy 
to  Malaca  arc  those:  TenuM-siiry,  a  notiiMe 
city,  Lunfnur,  Torrao,  Queda,  j>nMluL-inLr  the 
bent  pepi^er  on  all  Uiat  ooust,  Feduo,  JPcni, 
8o1un^or,  and  our  City  of  Malaca.  .  . 

Barrnf,  I.  tX.  1. 

1572.— 

*'  OIha  TATai  oidade,  mtde  ootne^ 

Dc  Siilo  largo  o  iinjwTio  tr\<i  rumprido: 
Tenajuuri,  Quedi,  «luo  he  so  c;il>eva 
Das  que  pimenta  aln  tem  pr<H|u7.i(io." 

Vamdej^  X.  123. 

By  Burton  : 

*•  Behold  Tavdi  City,  whence  l>egin 
SiaiD  H  dominions  lieigD  oi  vast  estant ; 
Tena-iwrf,  Queda  of  towns  the  Queen 

that  Ixjar  the  burthen  of  the  hot  iiinient." 

1598.—'*.  .  .  tu  the  town  and  Kiogdume 
of  Qneda  .  .  .  wMeh  lyeth  under  6  degreee 

ana  a  hnlfo  ;  this  i.i  also  a  Kingdotnc  like 
Tnnaxitina,  it  hath  also  *«omo  wine,  us 
TaniuMirin  h.ith,  and  some  wiuall  "fuantitie 
of  Pepper."— Z.wi«cAo(«a,  p.  31 ;  L^k.  Soc. 
HOB]. 


1614. — **AndRo  .  .  .  Diogo  de  M endonoi 

.  .  .  sending-  the  f/aff.'uU  (^ee  OALLEVAT) 
on  before,  i  inbarked  in  the  jttiia  (see  OAL- 
LEVAT) <'f  Joiio  K^xiriguez  de  Paiva,  and 
coming  to  Qneda»  and  makint;  attack  at 
daybreak,  and  finding  them  un|  r'-]«red,  he 
burnt  the  town,  and  carried  ot!  a  .juantity 
of  urovuiouji  and  aome  tin"  (cu/aiw,  ti«e 
GAIAT).— OMorra,  Deeaia,  187. 

— "  I.«a%-inc:  Penanp  in  September, 
wo  first  prooeoded  to  the  town  of  Quedah 
lying^  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  ».ime 
name."  —  Qoadah,  by  Cai*t.  UMa-ard 

Oihomf,  eo.  1605. 

QUEMOY,  n.p.  An  isl.md  at  t1ie 
e^sl  o])eninp  of  the  Harlucar  of  Amoy. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  Kin-miin^  in 
(..'han^-t  liau  dialect  A'in-mut",  mean' 
ing  '  Uolden-door.' 

QXTI-HI»8.  The  popular  di.stin<tive 
nickname  of  tlie  Bengal  Anghj-lndian, 
from  the  usual  manner  of  calling 
servants  in  that  Presideu'  y.  \  i/.  '  A'</# 
hai '  Is  any  one  there  ? '  The  An;.'lo- 
Indian  of  Madran  was  known  a<j  a 
MoU,  and  he  of  Bombay  as  a  Dock 
(tjq.v.X 

lS]t->.  '  Tlie  Cnnd  Master,  or  .\(Iven- 
ture«  of  Qui  Hi  in  liiudutftan,  a  Uudibraatic 
i^oem ;  with  illustrationi  by  Rowlandion." 

lS2f».  -"Most  of  the  household  f«en\inta 
are  I'aniees.  the  greater  jiart  of  whom 
sueak  English.  .  .  .  Instead  of  'Boeohue,' 
Who's  there t  >ie  way  of  calling  a  servant 
is  'boy,*  a  cfimiption,  I  belieTe,  of  *&Aac/ 
bn>thcr  -Hrbtr^  «!.  1844,  S.  98.  [But  see 
under  BOT.J 

e.  1830.— ".rai  ru  dans  Tm  gazettes  da 

Calcutta  le?!  o!  itneiin*  des  quoiha^S  (-  bri- 
quet des  EuroptSjns  Bengalis  de  ce  c{>\.6)  sur 
la  ohaleur." — Jar-fuemoHt,  Con*Jtp.  ii.  908. 

QUILOA,  n.p.  i.e.  Kiltai^  in  laU 
!)°  0'  8.,  next  in  remoteness  to  Sufala, 

whicli  for  a  long  time  was  the  tit  jdi'.i 
ultra  of  Arab  navigation  on  the  Kat^t 
Coast  of  Africa,  f\»  Capt.  Boyadon  was 
that  of  PortugiK>se  navigation  on  the 
\Ve>;t  ('i>a<t.  Kilwa  (hws  not  <>. .  iir  in 
t  he  Cii'ograjihiea  of  EdrLsi  or  Abulleda, 
tliough  fc$ofala  is  in  both.  It  is  men- 
tioiietl  in  (he  Jiufn'm,  and  iit  ]iirro6*a 
account  of  Da  tiama'ii  voyage.  Harrow 
liad  access  to  a  native  clii-onicle  of 
Quiloa,  Mid  .'^lys  it  \v;i8  founded  about 
A.H.  400,  and  a  linle  iiiniv  tlian  70 
years  after  Alag^idoxo  and  Brava,  hy 
a  Persian  Prince  from  Shiras. 

l  ^JO.—  "  Kilwa,  a  phioe  in  the  coantry  of 

Zeiij.  a  city."— )*rl/-»I/,  (onp.).  iv.  3(I-J. 

c.  1330. —  "I  embarked  at  the  town  of 
MaUtuhtiH  (Macadozo).  making  for  the 
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oountnr  of  the  Sham  In!,  unci  the  town  of 
XvlVl,  in  tlM  oountry  of  the  Zenj.  .  .  ."— 
IbH  BaiMa,  ii.  191.  [gee  under  80FALA.] 

14M.— "  Here  we  learned  that  the  island 

of  which  thev  told  us  in  Morotnhiqny  an 
beiiiff  peopled  by  Christians  is  an  island  at 
which  dwells  tho  Kinj^  of  Mocornliiquy  him- 
self,  and  that  the  half  i»  of  Moon,  and  the 
half  of  Christians,  and  in  this  island  is  nraeh 
8oed-{>earl,  and  the  name  of  tho  island  is 

Suyluee,  .  .  ."—RUeirovUi  V 
I  O'aoia,  48. 

1601.— "Quilloa  e  cittido  in  Arabia  in 
▼na  insuletta  giunta  a  torm  firma.  ben 
fKijwlata  de  h(jnnni_negri  i  t  nu'nadanti: 
etliticata  a)  mudo  nfo:  <^uiui  haono  abon- 
dantia  de  auro:  argento:  smbra;  mnsdilo; 
etperla:  n^i^ionerolmente  vestono  panni  de 
aem:  et  bambaxi  tini."  — o/  K. 
Smannel,  2. 

1506.— "Del  1502  .  .  .  mand?.  al  viatrunc 
nana  21,  Cnpitanio  Don  Vaaco  do  Gaiul.i, 
che  fii  <iuell<)  che  discoperso  I'ltulia  .  .  .  o 
noir  andar  de  li,  del  Cao  de  Ii<jna  Speraoxa, 
aottsa  in  uno  looo  ohiamato  OchilJUt;  hi  qoat 
terra  e  dentro  one  rio.  .  .  ."—Leonardo  Ca' 

MoMrr,  17. 

1553.—"  Tho  Moor,  in  addition  to  his 
natunU  hatred,  bore  Uiia  increased  resent- 
ment on  aooonnt  of  the  chaMtisement  inflicted 
on  him,  and  determined  to  )yr\nj  \]n-  ships 
int<j  jwrt  at  tho  city  of  Quiloa.  that  being 
n  populous  place,  where  they  might  got  the 
better  of  our  ship  by  force  of  arms.  To 
wreak  this  misemef  with  irreater  safety  to 
himself  he  told  Vasco  da  Gama,  jus  if  wishing 
to  gratify  him,  that  in  front  of  them  was  a 
city  called  Qoiloa,  half  i^opled  >»v  Christians 
of  Abyssinu  and  of  India,  and'  that  if  he 
^▼e  the  order  the  ships  should  be  steered 
thither."— Airr*«,  I.  ir,  6. 

1572.— 

"  Esta  iiha  po<)uona,  que  hnWtamo<<. 
Ho  em  toda  esta  terra  CLTta  il.i 
De  todos  OB  que  as  ondas  uavegannH 
De  QuiUft,  de  Mombasa,  a  de  Sofuln." 

Chsi^  i.  54. 

By  Burton : 

**  Thb  little  island,  where  wo  now  abide, 

of  all  this  seaboard  isthoonti  sm  u  jilace 
for  ev'ry  merchantman  that  stems  the  tide 
f  ram  QDOoa,  Of  SoMa,  or  Mombas.  .  . 

QUILON,  n.p.  A  firiii  wliidi  wo 
Imve  admitted  from  the  Portugue.S4;  for 
tile  name  of  a  town  now  lielongiiig  to 
Travancore  ;  once  a  very  famous  and 
much  frequented  nort  of'  Malabar,  and 
known  to  the  Aml.s  as  Kauiam.  Tin- 
i>r(»iM'r  name  i«  Tamil,  Kdtam^  of 
doubtful  sense  in  tins  use.  Bishop 
Caldwell  thinks  it  may  be  l)est  ex- 

Slained  as  *  Palace'  or  *  royal  resi- 
eii(»'.'  from  Kolu,  'the  royal  Presence,' 
or  Hall  of  Audience.  ^  [Mr.  Lofjiu, 
says  :  *'  KuUam  is  only  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Kfiy&agim  or  KmUoujaui, 


'King's  honse"*  {Malabar,  i.  231, 
note)J  For  agea  KaiUam  was  known 
fwoueof  the  greatest  ports  of  Inriian 
trade  with  Western  Asia,  especially 
trade  in  pepper  and  brudl-wood.  It 

was  possilily  the  ^fah''  nf  Cosiuas  in 
the  6th  century  (see  MALABAR),  hut 
the  first  mention  of  it  by  tlie  i)resent 
nanu!  is  about  three  centuries  later,  in 
the  JieUtUon  translated   by  lleinaud. 
The  'KolUm  era'  in  general  use  in 
Malabar  dates  from  a.d.  824;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  tlie  city  had  no 
I  earlier  existence.    In  a  Syria-  extract 
(which  is,  however,  modern)  in  Lfoul't 
A/i'vdota  Syriaca  (Latin,  i.  125 ;  Svriac, 
p.  27)  it  is  sUted  that  tlir.v  s\  l  ian 
missionaries  came  to  iiaulani  in  .\.d. 
823,  and  got  leave  from  King  Sluiklr- 
f>lrti  to  Luild  a  church  and  city  at 
iiaulam.    It  would  seem  that  tlu-ie  is 
some   connect  ion   between   the  date 
aasigne.i  to  this  event,  and  the  *  Kollam 
era';  liut  what  it  is  we  i  umot  siiy. 
S/uiX-iriirti  is  evidently  a  form  ..f  I'lni- 
^wBwrttt  Rdfa  (see  nnder  CHUCKER- 
BUTTY).   Quilon,  as  we  now  call  it,  is 
now  the  3rd  town  of  Travancore  pop 
(in  1891)  23,380;  there  is  little  trade. 
It  had  a  European  garrisf)n  up  to  18:30, 
but  now  only  one  Si>pov  rcf^iment. 

In  ecclesiastical  narratives  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  name  occurs  in  the 
form  Coluiiihiiin,  an«l  liy  this  name  it 
was  constituted  a  See' of  tlie  J'  .unn 
Church  in  1.328,  suffragan  ol  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sultaniya  in  Persia ;  Imt  it 
IS  doubtful  if  it  ever  had  more  than 
one  bishop,  viz.  Jordanus  <.f  Sev.»rac, 
author  of  the  MimbiUu  often  ijuoted 
in  this  volume.    Indeed  we  have  no 
knowledge  tliat  he  ever  took  uj.  his 
bishoj)ric,  jis  his  book  was  written,  and 
his  nomination  occurred,  both  during 
a  vnit  to  Europe.    The  Latin  Church 
however  which   he  had  founded,  or 
obtained  the  use  of,  exist  e<i  20  yciirs 
later,  as  we  know  from  Johii  de' 
Marignolli,  so  it  is  juol.able  that  he 
had  reached  his  See.    The  form  Col- 
nmhum  is  accounted  for  by  an  inscrip- 
tion (see  Tnd.  Antiq.  ii.*  300)  which 
sliows  that  the  city  wascalle<l  K'  J.inilxr, 
(Vjther  forma  being  Kelambapattana^  or 
Kdlambapattarui    (Bivnbay  (fazeUeer 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  18.-?)].    The  f.  »rm  I'll  I 


If  1 11  iii- 


bu7n  also  occura  in  most  of  the  MSS. 
of  Friar  Odoric's  Jotimev  ;  this  is  the 
Turuv  difficult  to  .in  Miuit  for,  unless  it 

was  H  mere  nlav  (,,r  a  t  rick  of  meniory) 
on  the  kindred  meanings  of  coluinia 
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and  palumhes.  A  jMLssage  in  a  letter 
from  tlie  Nestoriiui  Patriarch  Ye-shu'- 
yal)  (c.  650-60)  quoted  in  AssetiMtii  (iii. 
pi.  i.  131),  appears  at  that  chite  to  men- 
tion OoMH.  But  this  is  an  arhitrary 
and  »'rri)ncnns  rendering  in  A.<-(Mii;ini"> 
Latin.  The  Svriac  has  KaUUiy  and 
proUbly  therefore  refeis  to  the  port 
of  the  Malay  regions  noticed  under 
OALAT  and  QUEDDA. 

351  _«'l)c  CO  lieu  (Ma-tcite)  Ich  navires 
mottent  In  voilo  jK»ur  rimlc,  ut  se  dirivront 
vers  Btoulain--*/'«/«V  ladifUinco  entre  M.us- 
cate  ot  Koulam-Malay  est  d'un  mois  de 
marche,  awo  tin  vmt  taiodM"—Refat{m^ 
Ac,  tr.  by  Rfinaiid,  i.  15. 

llf>6.— "Seven  days  from  thence  ia  Chu- 
lam,  on  the  contines  of  the  oonntrv  of  the 
sun- worshippers,  who  aro  dost(nrlant><  of 
Kush  .  .  .  and  are  all  black,  'lliia  nation 
18  rery  trustworthy  in  matters  of  trade.  .  .  . 
Pcj'|itT  '^'tviv. s  ill  thi>«  country.  .  .  .  f'l'nna- 
luuii,  gin^cer,  and  many  other  kinds  of  sjiicex 
1I.H0  grow  in  this  country." — JStuJ'imiu 
Tudeta.  in  Earltf  Travels  in  l'aU*Uiu, 
114115. 

e.  1280-90.  —  "  Hoyaumcs  de  Ma-pa-'rh. 
Parui  tous  lee  royaumes  Strangers  d  au- 
de-IK  dee  mers,  il  n*y  eut  que  Ma-pa-'rh  ct 
Kiu-lan  (Mabar  and  Quilon)  fur  leaqueU 
on  ait  jiu  {.'arvenir  il  <?tiihlir  uno  certaine 
9uj(^tion  ;  inai.M  siirtout  Kin  !  111.  .  .  .  (  Ann<^e 
1262).  Cette  ann^  .  .  .  Kiu-lan  a  envoys 
rni  amlMMBadeur  it  la  ooor  (mon^le)  pour  pr^- 
.center  en  tribut  des  marchandise^s  procieusee 
et  un  singe  noir."— CJktH^*?  AntuUs,  quoted 
by  Pavtkia-y  Mitre  Pot,  u.  608,  648. 

1298.— "When  you  -init  Majil»ar  and  go 
500  miles  towartis  the  fci.W.  you  conic  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Coilnm.  The  pcniplo  are 
idolators',  but  there  are  aleo  some  Christiaiis 
and  some  Jews,"  Ac.— Jforco  Polo,  Bk.  iii. 
eh.  22. 

c.  1300.  "IJcyond  (Ju/ernt  are  Kankan 
and  Tana  ;  V»eyond  thoin  the  country  of  Mali- 
Ixir,  which  fn^m  the  l><)nndary  of  Karoha  to 
KMam,  is  300  paraaanjgs  in  leumti.  .  .  .  The 
twuple  are  all  Samtfnis,  .m  i  worship  idols. 
,  .  ."—RtixIudiKld'iH,  in  Kf/iot,  i.  »;8. 

c.  1310.—'*  Maljar  extends  in  length  from 
K41am  to  XUdwar  (HeUme)  nearly  300 
pafBMinp"  along  tho  asa'Coaet.  •  .  •  — 

WtunAf.  in  AV/,W,  iii.  32. 

c.  i;i2"J.-  ".  .  .  as  I  went  by  the  eea  .  .  . 
towards  a  certain  city  called  Poltimbum 
(where  growetb  the  pepper  in  great  btorc). 
.  .  .••—?>»«•  Odorie,  in  CiKAay,  p.  71. 

c.  1322.—  "  Poi  venni  a  Colonbio,  ch'  e  la 
migliorc  terra  d'India  per  mercatiiuti.  g)ii\'i 
b  ilgengiovo  in  grande  oopia  e  del  bucno  del 
roondo.  Quivi  vanno  tutti  ignudi  .wlvo 
che  portan«>  un  iwinno  iniian/.i  nlla  vergogaa, 
.  .  ,  elegalosi  di  dietro."—  r<il>i(in«  JiS,iA 
Odorirj  in  Vi^fha,!,  App.,  p.  xlvii. 

«.  1X28.—"  in  India,   whilst   I   wa^J  at 


^fyfwfcMm,  were  found  two  cats  haTing 


wing.1  Hko  the  wings  of  bats.  . 

Jomnnns,  p.  29. 

1330. — "Joannes,  kc,  nobili  \-\n>  domino 
Nascarenorum  ot  universis  sub  eo  ^  Ohris> 
ti.-inis  Na.s<.'aroni8  de  Cdiunbo  grattam  in 
1  raesenti,  <[uae  ducat  ad  gloriam  in  faturo 
.  .  .  <nu»tonus  venorabilem  Fnitrem  noH- 
trum  Jordauum  Catalani  episcopum  C'4jlum- 
benitem  .  .  .  qnem  nuper  ad  episoopalis 
dignatatis  apicem  auctoritate  apost^ilica 
dixinius  pn)movendum.  .  .  ." — lAttrr  ui  J'o^te 
John  XX n.  to  the  t'hristian.'*  of  C'oilon,  m 
Udurici  Riiiinahli  Auh.  /■>(•/•■.«.  v.  H»;i. 

c.  1343.— "Tho  10th  day  (from  Calicut) 
we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Kaulam,  which  is 
one  of  the  finoat  of  Mallbar.  Its  markets 
aro  splendid,  and  its  merchants  are  known 

under  the  name  of  S''!'>  {'<ee  CHOOLIA). 
They  are  rich  ;  one  of  them  will  buy  a  ship 
with  all  its  fittings  and  load  it  with  p«X)d8 
from  his  own  store." — Ihu  liatutu,  \\.  10. 

c.  1348. — "And  sailing  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Stephen,  we  naTifrated  we  Indian  Sea  nnti] 

Palm  Sunday,  and  then  arriveil  at  :i  very 
noble  city  of  India  called  Columbum,  \\hero 
the  whole  world's  pepi>er  is  pr-Him  ed.  ,  .  . 
TlMre  is  a  church  of  St.  George  there,  of 
the  Latin  eonmnnion,  at  which  I  dwelt. 
And  I  adorned  it  with  fine  minting!*,  and 
taught  there  the  holy  Law.' — Jokn  Mari- 
'jn^H,  in  CkUAay,  Ae.,  pp.  342-844. 

c.  1430.  —  ".  .  .  Coloen.  civitatom  noliilem 
venit,  cujus  ambitus  duodecim  niiUia 
passatun  amplectitur.    CKn(|iher  qni  eoUAi 

(colombi)  dicitur,  pijwr,  veranum,  cannellae 
quae  cnwvsiie  aj>i»cllantur,  hac  in  provincia, 
quam  vocant  Melibarian),  loguntor."'— C^hI», 

in  I'ltffgii's  d'  I'-'i".  Ao/ '"f  f"". 

c.  14r>8-9.— "  In  the  year  Iihtimt>  \>a\\) 
of  the  Kolamba  era,  King  AdityaTarro.\  the 
ruler  of  Vinchi  .  .  .  who  h:vs  attained  the 
sovereignty  of  Oherabaya  Maudalam.  hun^ 
uj-thc  bell.  .  .  ."—/user,  in  JVaawl/y,  see 
Ind.  Anti'f.  ii.  :k)0. 

ir»10.  — ".  .  .  wo  departed  .  .  .  and  wi  nt 
to  another  city  called  Colon.  .  .  .  The  King 
of  this  city  is  a  PSgau,  and  extremely  power- 
ful, and  he  has  20,600  honeraen,  and  many 

an  heri'.  Tliis  country  has  a  tr'M)d  j»ort  ncnr 
to  the  sea-c<w.st.  No  gniin  grows  hero,  but 
fruits  as  at  Calicut,  and  pepper  in  grsat 

•juantities."—  Varthnrui,  182:5. 

1516. — "  Further  on  along  tho  s»ime  ci«vst 
towanls  the  sou^  is  a  great  city  and  good 
sca  jiort  which  is  named  Conlam,  in  Nvriich 
dwell  many  Moors  and  (ientiles  and  <  "hris- 
tian.s.  They  aro  groat  nierchant*  and  very 
rich,  and  own  many  ships  with  which  they 
trade  to  Cholmendel,  the  Tshind  of  Oeykm, 
Bengal,  Malaca,  Samatjtra,  and  Pegu.  .  . 
There  is  also  in  this  city  much  pepi>er." 
— ItorAosii,  167-8. 

1572.- 

"  A  hum  Cochim,  e  a  outro  C'ananor 
A  riual  Chal^  a  qnal  a  ilhn  da  Pinienta, 
A  <|iuil  Coolao,  a  qual  dn  Crangaoor, 
E  OS  mais,  a  quem  o  mats  serve,  e  coo- 
tenta.  .  .  CbM*«,  Tii.  8ft. 
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By  Burton  ; 

To  this  Cochiin,  to  that  fulls  CaHMlor, 
ono  hath  Chal6,  another  tb'  Isle  PkMUlt| 
a  third  CooUm,  a  fourth  takw  Craaganor, 
the  rest  fa  thdrs  with  whom  he  rests 

content." 

1720.—". . .  CoylUiff."—  VaUnlijn^  Ckont., 
115. 

1727. — "Coiloan  is  another  small  jiriiici- 
pality.  It  has  Uie  Benetit  of  a  River,  which 
18  the  soufhermost  Ontlefe  of  the  C!nrelb'it 

Islands  ;  niul  the  Dntch  have  a  small  Fort, 
within  a  Mile  of  it  on  Iho  Sea-shore.  ...  It 
keepa  a  Garrison  of  30  Men,  and  it^i  trade  is 
inconsidecable." — A,  Uamiltvn.  i.  333  fed. 
1744]. 

QUIRPELE,  s.  This  Tamil  uauie 
of  the  mungoose  (q.v.)  occurs  in  the 
•(I notation  which  follows :  proporly 
klri^iUM,  I  UfcUe  squeaker ']. 

1601.  —  ".  .  .  bestiolia  qtiaodam  Quil  Bive 
^nirpele  Tocatn,  quae  aapectu  phmo  vi- 
▼enae.  .  ,      De  Bry,  ir.  68. 


BADABEB,  a    P.— H.  rdk-ddriy 

from  rdh-ddr,  *  rtwd-koener.'  A  transit 
<lnty  ;  sometiin<*.s  * Ijlaok-niaiL*  [lidh- 
dari  is  verv  commonly  employed  in 
the  aenae  of  sending  pri8onera»  &c.,  by 

t'.*^<.'ort  from  niu-  pnlict'  ]>ost  to  another^ 
as  along  the  Uraiul  Tniiik  roadj. 


1620.— "Fra  Nicolo  Ruiffiola  Fi 
genovese,  il  <^iiale,  pa>siipiero,  che  d*Ittdia 
andava  in  Italia,  partito  alcuni  piorni  prima 
da  ls[inban  .  .  .  ]w5co  di  qua  lontano  era 
iitato  trattenuto  dai  rahdari,  o  custodi  delle 
stnidi-.  .  .  ."—/'.  dfffa  Vn/f-,  ii.  ;»9. 

lt>22.  —  "  At  the  garden  I'elengon  wo 
fbond  a  rahdar  or  guardian  of  the  nmi, 
who  was  also  the  chief  over  certain  other 
rahdari,  who  are  usually  ^ted  in  another 

place  2  Ita^ruos  further  on.'  — Ibid.  ii.  '2S5. 

1623.  — "For  Sahdan,  the  Khan  bns 
gfiren  them  a  ftrmaa  to  free  them,  also 

finnans  foT  a  bollM.  .  .        AlHwktrjr,  iii. 

p.  163. 

[1067.—**.  .  .  that  the  goods  .  .  .  may 

not  be  stopped  ...  on  pretence  of  taking 
Rhadaryes,  or  other  dutyes.  .  .  ." — J'/ur- 
iiKtaii  iij  Shatp  OruHgZrrt,,  in  /* omif;  ^osiAay 
Lttt'i-f,  Ilomf  SerUi,  i.  213.] 

I»i73.  -"This  great  officer,  or  Farmer  of 
the  Ktiij  cror's  Cu.'stom  (the  Shawlmndor  [sec 
SHABUNDEBj).  is  obliged  oa  the  Heads 
to  proride  for  the  safe  travelling  for  Mer- 
chants by  a  constant  Watch  .  .  .  for  which 
.Rhadora^e,  or  high  Imi>oati*,  are  allowed 

3  B 


t>y  the  Merchants,  both  at  Landiug  and  in 
their  passage  Inland."— .FVyw,  222. 

IdS.""!.  "Here  wo  were  forced  to  com- 
jK)un<i  with  the  Rattaxee  men,  for  vo  Dutys 
on  our  goods."— y//rf</»j«,  Dinrii,  Dec.  15; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  213.    In  i,  100,  Bawdarrie]. 

c.  1731. — "Nizamu-1  Mulk  .  .  .  thus  got 
rid  of  .  .  .  the  rihd&ri  from  which  latter 
impost  great  annoyance  bad  fallen  upon 
travdlers  and  tmStm."  —  Khdfi  Kkdn,  in 
Elf  lot,  vii.  531. 

[1744.— "Passing  the  river  Kiwlawm  we 
ascended  the  mountains  hj  the  (« 
Persian  toll)  of  Noglabar.  .  .  ."— ifoairajr, 

i.  226.J 

RAQOY,  s.  Rdgii  (tlie  word  seems 
to  Im-  W'c.  Hindustani,  [aii<i  is  derived 
from  Skt.  rdga^  'red,'  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  the  grain].  A  kind  of  grain, 
El'^ii-finf  Coracana,  Gaertn.  ;  ('ijnoxiiriiit 
Coramnii^  Linn. ;  largely  cultivated, 
as  a  staple  of  food,  in  Soathern  India. 

1792.  — *'nie  season  for  sowing  raggy, 

rice,  and  bajera  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August." — L\/e  of  T.  AlunrOf 
vL  92. 

• 

1793.  —  "The  Mahrattsi  supplies  consisting 
chiefly  of  Baggy,  a  cojirse  grain,  which 
prows  in  more  abundance  than  ony  other 
in  the  Mysore  Country,  it  became  necessary 
to  serve  it  out  to  the  troops,  giving  rice 
only  to  the  sick."  10. 

[1800.— "The  Deocany  Mussulmans  call  it 
Bagy.  In  the  Tamil  language  it  is  called 

RAINS,  THE,  H.  Tlu'  common 
Anglo-Indian  collot^uial  for  the  Indian 
rainy  season.    The  same  idiom,  at 

chuwui.,  had  been  already  in  use  by  the 
Portuguese.    (See  WINTEB). 

c.  1666. — "Lastly,  I  have  imagined  that  if 
in  D^fht,  for  example,  the  Rains  come  frrmi 
the  YaihU  it  may  yet  bo  that  tin  Sva-  which 
are  Southerly  to  it  are  the  origin  of  them, 
hut  that  they  are  forced  by  reason  of  some 
Mountains  ...  to  turn  aside  and  discharge 
them.selves  another  way.  .  .  ."  —  Jirrnifr, 
K.T.,  i:i8  ;  [ed.  ConsUibU,  433]. 

1707. — "We  are  heartily  sorry  that  the 
Rains  have  lieen  su  verv  unhealthy  with 
you." — Letter  in  Orm^t  ^ragmmU. 

17dO.— "The  Baina  .  .  .  settmg  in  with 
great  violence,  overflowed  the  whole  cotm- 

try."— Orwi',  Ilisf.,  ed.  1803,  i.  153. 

1868.—"  The  place  is  fnetty,  and  although 
it  is  'the  Baina,'  there  is  soaroely  any  day 

when  we  cannot  get  out," — Bp.  Miimeoiy  in 

A/fmoir,  p.  67. 

[RAIS,  s.  Ar.  ra'7.s,  from  ro's,  'tin- 
head,'  in  Ar.  meaning  '  the  ca])taiii,  or 
master,  not  the  owner  of  a  sliip  ; '  in 
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India  it  generally  means  'a  native 
gentleman  of  respeefcabk  fMMition.* 

1610.-".  .  .  RevMs  of  all  our  Nanyw." 

— Birdtoofjd,  Fint  Lrttn-  lUnih,  435. 

1785. — ".  .  .  thoir  chief  (more  wurthless 
in  tnith  than  ii  honekeeperj.  In  note— 
"In  the  original  the  word  tPfwt  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  a  jingle  with  the  word  Byae 

(a  chief  or  1-  i-l.-r*."  -T>'pjx>o'$  Lettn-x,  18. 

1870.— "  Eae«8.  '   See  under  BYOT.. 

1900. — "The  petition  wan  signed  bv  re- 
preiteotativo  landlavda^  nillM  —  Fwmtr 
Maa,  AprU  13.] 

RAJA,  RAJAH,  s.    Skt.  rdia, 

'king.'  Till' word  is  still  usrd  in  in  is 
sense,  Vmt  titlea  have  a  tendency  to 
d»^enenite,  and  this  one  Ls  applied  t/> 
many  huniMer  dignitaries,  pet^  chiefs, 
or  large  Zi'inindara.  It  is  alw)  now  .i 
title  of  nobility  confen-ed  by  the 
British  Government^  as  it  was  by  their 
Mahonuiu'dan  predecessors,  on  Hindus, 
as  Nawul)  i.s  upon  MoHleni.  AfZ,  Riio, 
Bdiuij  Rawidy  lidya  (in  8.  India),  are 
other  forma  which  the  word  ha^  taken 
in  veruacnlar  dialects  or  particular 
applications.  The  woiti  Mpi*ead  with 
Hindn  civilisation  to  the  eastward, 
and  survives  iu  the  titles  of  Indo- 
Ohine.^  sovereigus,  and  in  tlu»so  of 
Malav  and  Javane:w  chiefs  and  prin»  es. 

It  IS  curious  that  the  term  Raja  can- 
not 1h»  trar.-<l,  s(i  far  as  wr  know,  in 
any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  refereucei« 
to  India,  unless  the  very  questionable 
instance  of  Pliny's  h'arhiaji  be  an 
exception.  In  early  .Mahoiniiiedan 
writers  the  now  le.ss  usual,  but  .still 
Indian,  forms  Rd6  and  Rdl,  are  those 
A\bii  li  wr  find.  {Um  liatuUi,  it  will 
l>e  seen,  regards  the  words  for  king  in 
India  and  in  Spain  as  identical,  in 
which  is  fuudaiuentally  right.) 
Among  llie  English  vulguri.snis  of  the 
I8th  century  again  we  sometimes  tinrl 
the  word  barbwriaed  into  Soger. 

e.  1S88.— .  .  Bshi-addni  fled  to  one 

of  the  heathen  Kinpn  calloH  thu  l!.!!  K  in- 
bllab.  The  wuni  R&i  HUiuri(^  thosu  |Kt<>ji}c, 
jtiitt  RA  aninng  the  ]ieopIe  of  Ruiu,  sij^nities 
•King."W6«  Batuta,  iii.  318.  The  tra- 
veller here  refers,  m  anponrs  hy  another 
posaago,  to  the  S|ianiHh  Ifftf. 

[1609.— "Raiaw."  See  under  OOONT.l 
1612.  —  "  In  all  this  |»nrt  of  the  Eai^t  there 
nro  4  castes.  .  .  .  The  first  caste  is  that  of 
the  Bayas,  and  this  is  a  moat  noble  race 
from  wbieh  opHng  ell  the  Kings  of  Clanara. 
.  .     -rr.„fo,  V.  vi.  4. 

[1615. — "  According  to  your  direction  I 
have  sent  per  Ortnoey  (see  OBAHKAT) 


Beege  Roger's  junk  six   peccullea  ( 
PECUL)  of  lead-'-Z-'odtir,  LettetM,  iv.  107. 

ri«28.  —  "A  Bagia,  that  is  an  Indian 
Prince."— A  (UUaVallf,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  84.] 

1688.—"  I  went  a  hnntinf;  with  ye  Bagear 

who  WRfl  attended  with  2  or  WO  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  sworxhi  and  tarKota." 
—Mtdgtit  Diary,  Marehl ;  [Hak.  8oe.  i.  66]. 

17S6.  —  Tijipoo  with  gross  impropriety 
addresses  La>uis  XVI.. as  "the  Bajah  of  thW 
*^~8deet  LMm,  869. 


RAJAMUNBBT,  n.p.  A  town^ 
formerly  head-plaee  of  a  district,  on 
the  lower  Godavery  R.  The  name  ia- 
inTelegu  Rdjam<fh>  nilrinaramu,  '  King- 
chief('s>-Towii,'  jaud  Lakes  its  name 
from  ifaheadtaaava  of  the  Oriasa 
dvnasty;  see  Morrti,  Oodavay  Man., 
23]. 

BAJPOOT,  a.  Hind.  RdjpSty  from 

Skt.  Rdiapntra,  'King's  Son.'  The 
name  of  a  great  race  in  India,  the 
hereditary  profession  of  which  is  tlmt 
of  arms.  The  name  was  iiroliably  only 
;i  honorific  assumption  ;  but  iio  rart-  in 
India  has  f uruislied  .so  large  a  numl^er  of 
princely  familiea.  AccoroinfftoChand, 
the  great  medieval  Iwird  of  t  lie  Rajputs, 
there  were  36  clans  of  tin-  lacc,  i>isn«-«i 
from  four  KtJiatriyas  {V:\v\\\in\  riauiai  . 
Solanklii,  and  Chauhfin)  who  sprang 
into  existence  from  the  sacred  Aijni- 
kunda  or  Firepit  on  the  sunuuit  of 
Mount  AbfL  Later  bards  fnve  fire 
ejxjnyms  from  the  firepit,  and  90  clans. 
The  Rajputs  thus  tlaiui  to  !>«•  true 
AVm/nj/rw,  or  re]»resentalive^  of  the 
secoud  of  the  four  fun»lauiental  casteA, 
the  W.ininrs  :  but  llie  l»rahmaus  d.» 
not  acknowledge  the  claim,  and  deny 
that  the  tme  Kshatriya  is  extant 
Possibly  the  stnry  of  the  ftrelMtrn 
ancestry  hides  a  consciousness  that  the 
claim  is  factitious.  "The  Hajpoot,s," 
siiys  Forbes,  "  use  animal  food  and 
spirituftus  liquors,  l«»th  uu<  lean  in  the 
last  degree  to  their  puritanic  neigh- 
bours, and  are  scrupuloua  in  the  ob- 
>ervanc»'  of  only  two  rules, — those 
wliit  li  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  cows, 
and  the  remarriage  of  widows.  The 
clans  are  not  forbidden  to  eat  together, 
«)r  U)  intenuarry,  and  cannot  W  sjiid 
in  these,  re.sj)e<  ts  to  forui  sejjamte 
castes"  (RdH-vuiUi,  re}>rint  1878,  j».  537). 

An  oad  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
to  partake  of  animal  fo<»d,  and  esj^^'ci- 
ally  of  the  heroic  repast  of  the  Hesh 
of  the  wild  boar  killed  in  the  chase 
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(flee  Terry's  repreflentation  of  this 

l>elow),   is   a    Kajput  characteristic, 
occurs  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
present  writers.     In  Lord  Canning's 
time  the  young  Rajput  Raja  of  Alwar 
had   l»etiikcii    liiniself   to  degrading 
courses,  insomuch  that  the  Viceroy 
felt  constrained,  in  open  dnrbttr  at 
Agra,  to  a(hnonish  him.    A  veteran 
political  otticer,  who  was  j)resGnt,  in- 
quired of  the  agent  at  tin-  Alwar  Court 
what  had  been  tlu*  nature  of  the  con- 
duct thus  reluikefl.     Tlie  reply  Wrts 
that  the  youu^  prince  had  lieconie  the 
habitual  associate  of  low  and  profligate 
Mahomniednn^  who  had  so  influenced 
his  conduct  that  among  other  indicn- 
tions,  he  would  not  eat  wild  pig.  The 
old  Political,  hearing  this,  shook  his 
liead   very  gravely,  siying,   *  Would 
not  eat  ^IVild  Put  !    Dear  !  Dear  ! 
Dear ! '   It  seemed  the  ne  plug  ulira 
of  Rajpat  d^grad^aon  !    The  older 
travellers  irive  the  name  in  the  ((uaint 
form  iuuihijvoty  but  this  is  not  coutiued 
to  Europeans,  as  the  quotation  horn 
Sidi  'All  sliows  ;  though  the  aspect 
in  which  the  old  English  travellers 
regarded  the  tribe,  as  mainly  a  pack 
of  uanditti,  might  have  nuide  us  tnink 
the  name  fo  Ik-  >-lia])ed  l>y  a  certain 
sense  of  aptness.  The  Portuguese  aguin 
frequently  adl  them  Keys  Batott^  a  form 
in  which  the  true  etymology,  at  least 
j>artially,  emerges. 

1516. — "There  are  three  qualities  of  these 
Ctentneii,  that  is  to  say,  sotne  are  called 
Razbutea,  and  they,  in  the  tiint-  that  their 
King  Wiw  a  (ientile,  woro  Knights,  tlie 
defenders  of  the  Kingdom,  and  governors 
of  the  Country." — /iitr''<>.«f,  r»0. 

1533.—"  Insomuch  that  whilst  the  battle 
went  on,  Saladim  plaoed  all  his  women  in  n 

Inrvre  hoiLsc,  with  nil  that  he  possessed,  whilst 
below  the  hou«o  were  cotabu-Htihles  ifor  use 
in  the  tight;  and  Saladim  ordered  them  to 
be  Met  fire  to,  whilst  he  was  in  it.  Thus  the 
boose  saddenly  blew  ap  with  great  explo- 
sion and  loud  cries  from  the  unhappy 
women  ;  whereujion  all  the  i)e<jple  from 
within  and  without  rushed  to  the  sjnjt,  but 
the  Beabutos  fought  in  such  a  way  that  they 
drove  the  OuBarat  troops  out  of  the  gates, 
mid  other*  in  their  hasty  flight  cast  them- 
selves from  the  walls  and  perished. "  — 
Coma,  iii.  527. 

,,  "  And  with  the  stijmlation  that 
the  200  fx'.rflaox,  which  are  jwiid  tis  allow- 
ance to  the  liifinrlm  of  the  two  small  forts 
wluch  stand  between  the  lands  of  fiacaim 
and  the  Beys  bamtoi,  shall  be  paid  out 

of  the  revenues  of  Ba(;aim  rus  they  have  l>een 
p«iid  hitherto."— Trea/M  of  iVMH«  da  (Junha 
with  the  K,  ^Omtayo,  in  Ai6ntfMt,  1S7. 


c.  1654.—**  But  if  the  oararan  is  attacked. 

'  and  the  BtV^  (  see  BHAT)  kill  thoniselve**, 
I  the  RaahbUta,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Bdtt,  are  adjudged  to  have  committed  a 
crime    worthy    of    death."  —  iSwi*  'AU 
KapueUh^  in  J.  At,,  Ser.  I.,  torn.  is.  95. 

[1602.-"BadlsUaaa.''~anr<d^  Dee.  TiH. 

ch.  15.] 

c.  1614.  — "The  next  day  they  embarked, 
leaving  in  the  citv,  what  of  those  killed  in 
fight  and  those  killed  by  fire,  more  than  800 
persons,  the  most  of  them  being  Begibutos. 
Moort  of  great  valour ;  and  of  ours  fefi 
eighteen.  .  .  ."—liwarro,  brmdn,  210. 

[1614.—".  .  .  in  groat  danger  of  thieves 
calle<l  BMhbonts.  .  .      Aifer»  £<ttm  ii. 

260.j 

1616. — "  ...  it  were  fitter  he  were  in 
the  Conjjiany  <if  his  l.r.jthur  .  .  .  and  his 
safetie  more  regarded,  then  in  the  hands 
of  a  Baahboote  Gentile.  .  .  ."— ^  T.  Roe, 
i.  668-4  ;  [Ilak.  S<.e.  ii. 

,y  "The  Baahbootes  eate  !S wines-Hesh 
most  hateful  to  the  MahoaMtans."~2Vryy, 

in  /'"irJui.i,  ii.  1479. 

I«>;i8.  — "These  BasbOtttes  are  a  sort  of 
Highway  men,  or  T(>ries.*'~j|faMMrf0L  Bng. 

by  Danes,  1669,  p.  VJ. 

1648.— "These  BeabouU  (Rarixmten)  are 
held  for  the  l)«et  aokliAn  01  Oiuonitla.''-^ 

Van  Twist,  39. 

[c.  1660.— "The  word  Bajppous  signifies 
Stmt  Iff  R^"—Ber»ier,  •Sl  OtnuMU,  89.] 

1C73.  — "N\xt  in  e-^teeni  were  the  /{tuh- 
irrtir.f,  Bashpoots.  or  Soulriiers."    I-'i  tjer,'!!. 

1689.  —  "The  place  where  they  went 
ashore  was  at  a  Town  of  the  Mmns,  which 
name  our  Seamen  give  to  all  the  Subjects  of 
the  Ctreat  Mogul,  but  especially  bis  Maho* 
metan  Su>)ject.« :  calling  the  Idolaters 
(yf-niaui  or  Ba«hbOUt»."—/Af»i //(>!•,  i.  .007. 

1791. — .  .  Quatre  cifwyes  ou  reia- 
poutes  inonti's  sur  dos  chevaux  |>ersiin.s, 
pour  I'escorter."— iJ.  de  St.  Pierre,  fhaa- 
mitre  Jndiemu. 

BAMASAMMY,  .s.  Thi.s  .  orrup. 
tion  of  Rdnuimedini  ('L<ir{l  lliinffi'), 
a  common  Hindu  proper  name  in  the 
Soutli,  is  there  uaed  colloquially  in 

t  wi)  ways : 

(a)  .  As  a  generic  name  for  Hindils 
like  *  Tommy  Atkins'  for  a  British 
soldier.  Kspecially  applied  to  Indian 
coolies  in  Ceylon,  &c. 

(b)  .  For  a  twister!  rovijif;  of  cotton 
in  a  tuhe  (often  of  wrou^jht  silver) 
used  to  furnish  light  for  a  cigar  (see 
FULBBTAX   Madras  use : 

a.— 

[1843.  —  "1  have  seen  him  almast  swallow 
it,  by  Jove,  like  Bamo  Samee,  the  Indian 
jnggler."— I^kMferay,  Book     Snobt,  eh.  i.j 
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1880.—'*.  .  .  if  you  wnnt  a  clerk  to  do 
your  work  or  a  servutit  to  nttcnd  on  yrm, 
.  .  .  you  would  take  on  a  Haponocoous 
P^TUpJi  IWww,  or  ft  Bervilo  iihject  Madrasi 
Eamasaxmny.  ...  A  Madnwi,  even  if 
wrongly  abused,  would  Bimi))y  call  you  his 
father,  ami  his  mother,  and  his  aunt,  de- 
feuder  of  the  poor,  and  epitome  of  wisdom, 
and  would  tauce  his  change  out  <>f  yuu  in 
the  1>n»v.nr  aoooonta*"— ContAi^  J£ag»,  Nov., 
pp.  r,82-:j.  ^ 

RAMBOTANO,s.  Malav,  ramhutan 
{FiUi,  No.  6750,  J).  266).  '  The  nauie 
of  a  frait  (Nephekum  laffpaeewmy  L.X 

ioinmon  in  the  Straits,  liaviii^'  a 
til  in  hi.Hcious  pulp,  chxsely  adhering  to 
a  hai-d  stone,  and  covered  externally 
.  with  bristU-s  like  those  of  the  t^xternal 
i  tivelope  of  a  chestnut.  From  rambtil, 
*  hair.' 

1613. — "Aod  other  native  fnut»,  xuch  as 
barko^*  (perhapa  haehamg,  the  Manm/nxt 
ji^fiHa  f)  rambotans,  ramhrs,*  buataucot,* 
suid  pumegraoatea,  aod  innumerable  othen. 
.  .  ."^—aaUnAodeXndia,  16. 

1726.  ".  .  .  the  ramboetan-trce  (the 
fruit  of  which  the  Portugueae  call  ^ro€ta 
do*  caffaroif  or 

JSumutra,  3. 

1727.  —"  The  Rambottan  i-<  a  Kniit  about 
the  Bigness  of  a  Walnut,  with  a  tough  Skin, 
beset  with  Oapillomenta ;  within  the  Skin  ia 
a  very  eavoury  Pulp."— il.  ffamitkmy  ii.  81  ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  80]. 

1783.  —  '*  Mnncr<i»t{nei,  IMUlTOSUaMi  tG." 

— Forrest^  Mert/ut,  40. 

[1812.—".  .  .  maQgiutan,  rbambndM, 
and  dorian  .  .    — /TpyiWt  2V«k<i^  411.] 

RAHDAM,  a.    Hind,  from  Ar. 

ranmziin  (rannvlluln).  The  ninth 
Mah'iiiiiiii-'lait  lunar  month,  viz;,  the 

month  of  the  Fii.>^t. 

lOlf).  — ".  .  .  at  this  time,  l^einpr  the 
preparation  t«i  the  Ramdam  or  I><-.it." — 
Sir  T.  Hue,  in  Punhas,  i.  637 1  [llak.  Soo. 
f.  21 :  alao  68,  72,  ii.  274]. 

l«;*j:?.  -'-The  '-".'th  June:  I  think  that 
(UMlay  1)  the  Moors  bare  oomntenoed  their 
itlBluDuai,  aooording  totha  rula  by  whieh  I 
calculate.         delta  VaUe,  fi.  Vffi  [Hak. 

Sec.  i.  179]. 

1686.— "They  are  not  .  .  .  very  curious 
or  strict  in  observing  (niy  Days  or  Times  of 
particular  Devutioos,  exee[it  it  l^o  ftatwH^wi 
time  as  we  call  it.  ...  In  this  time  they  faat 
all  Day.  .  .  ."—Dampirr,  i.  343. 


•  Fisvri'  Rivrs  (Z)i/-f  Miiliiv  f'ntnfait):  "  Duku" 
(buvit  iK  =  fnut  ).  "  Norn  d  un  fruit  «>«•  Is  gnwseur 
d*un  iiiif  <l>'  (M.iiil*';  il  ]Mirait  ^tre  une  groHHP 
eepike  de  //iiuium."  (It  ii«  /..  tkinuttieHtL)  The 
RnnMi  is  tlsured  by  ManHion  in  AtlM  to  Hitt.  »/ 
Sitmatnt,  Srd  ed.  dL  vL  aiid  pi  ix.  It  seene  to  bo 
AueoMfM  dKlei*.  HttU.  {PUmrdia  deM^  Jaek). 


BAMOOST,  n.p.     The  name  of 

a  very  distinct  caste  in  W.  India, 
Mahr.  Rdmns'i,  [said  to  he  from  Jilahr. 
raTMViUif  'junme-dweller'] ;  ori^ually 
one  (rf  the  Sieving  castes.  Hence 
they  came  to  W  enii)loyed  as  ln-re- 
ditary  watchmen  iu  villages,  paid  hy 
cash  or  hy  rent-free  lands,  and  by 
various  })etty  daes.  They  were  snp- 
po.sed  to  Im-  ro.<'i)onsiMi!  for  thefts  till 
the  criminals  were  caught ;  and  \ver<: 
often  themselves  concerned.  They  aj)- 
near  to  be  still  conunonly  <  inplovfl  as 
'  nired  chokidars  hy  Anglo-Indian 
households  in  the  we.st.  Ttiey  come 
chiefly  from  the  country  hetweeji 
Poona  and  Kollia]»fir.  Tin-  .surviving 
traces  of  a  Kamoosy  dialect  contain 
Telegu  words,  and  liave  been  nsed  in 
more  recent  days  as  a  secret  slang. 
[Set*  an  t'arly  account  of  the  frihc  in  : 
"An  Accoujit  of  the  Origin  and 
Present  condition  of  the  trihe  of 
Bamoosies,  including  the  Life  of  rlie 
Chief  Oomiah  Kaik,  by  (Japt.  AUxaiuUr 
MatkinUtA  of  the  Twenty-seventli 
Regiment,  Madras  Army,"  Bombay 

183,3.] 

[1817.— "His  Highness  must  loag  have 
heen  aware  of  Bamoosess  near  the  llahadeo 

Iiagod.a."  AV/>/i (■/(,</<>;. '^'.»  /,fttfr  to  frs4tlM,  in 
/'a^irrt  reiuiiny  to  £.1.  Ajairt,  23. J 

1888.  —  "Tlieire  are  instances  of  the 

1  Ramoosy  Naiks,  who  are  of  a  1»«>1'I  .md 
daring  spirit,  having  a  great  .o.^iceiiiiancy 
OTor  the  village  Patells  (Patell  and  h''-»''- 
tnmieM  (CoolCunseK  but  which  the  latter 
do  not  Oke  to  aoknowledfre  openly  .  .  . 
and  it  sometimes  hajtiK-ns  that  tho  villi^ro 
t>tljccr8  [larticipate  in  the  profits  whii  h  the 
Ramoosies  derive  frt>tn  comuiittiiig  such 
irregularitiea."— ..IfoctM^oiA,  Acc.  qf  tke  Tribe 

of  ASMOMAfW,  p.  19. 

1883.— **TiU  a  late  hour  in  the  morning 
he  (the  chameleon)  sleeps  sounder  than  a 
ramoosey  or  a  ohowkeydar;  nothing  will 
waka  him.' — SVOet  o»  Jfy  FVwtHer. 

BAM  •  BAH  I     The  commonest 

salutation  lietween  two  Hindus  meet- 
ing on  the  road ;  an  invocation  of  the 

divinity. 

[1652.—"  .  .  .  then  thev  i).i>r<vich  the 
idol  waving  f hL'iii  I ihfir  linii  I-  .ri  i  r.'|Kjating 
many  times  (the  words)  Ram,  Ram,  i,e.  God, 
God."— Tbnmiwr,  ed.  BatTi.  263. J 

1673.  — ''T}iii..o  whose  Zenil  tr.ins]M«rts  ihein 
no  further  than  to  die  at  home,  are  im- 
mediately Washed  by  the  next  off  Kin.  and 
lK>nnd  np  in  a  Sheet  ;  and  many  as  go 
with  him  carry  them  by  turn-*  on  a  <  olt- 
Ntaff  ;  and  tin-  ri'it  run  ulinu-t  i  .md 

shaved,  crying  after  him  Ram,  Ram.'  — 
Fryer,  101. 
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1726. — "The  wives  t.f  L'nunincs  (when 
abuut  to  bum)  first  give  away  their  jewels 
find  ornament-',  or  iierhaps  *  plaiBf ,  (<!•▼•)« 
which  is  mider  auoh  cinmmsUnow  a  great 
prewnt,  to  this  or  that  one  of  their  male  or 
female  friends  who  xtAnd  by,  ruid  afttr 
taking  leave  of  thom,  go  and  lie  over  the 
cortt!w,  calling  oat  only  Bum,  BtBU'*— 
Val^ntljny  v.  fil. 

[1828.— See  under  8UTTEB.] 

c.  1885.— Sir  6.  Bird  wood  writw;  '*In 

1SH9-T0  I  *aw  a  preen  parrot  in  the  Crystal 
Talucf  aviiiry  very  doleful,  dull,  und  miser- 
able to  behlld.  "l  called  it  'pretty  poll,' 
and  cofuied  it  in  ev«nr  way.  Wki  no  notice 
of  me  would  H  take.  Tlien  I  betbottght  me 
<  f  it-  b<  i!u'  .1  Mahnitta  fxipnt,  and  hailed  it 
Ram  Ram  !  and  Hinjkts  in  Mahnitti  to  it  ; 
w!u-n  at  once  it  njuned  up  out  of  its  lethargy, 
and  hooped  and  swung  about,  and  anawered 
me  bacK,  and  onddlod  up  close  to  me  against 
the  Imrs,  and  laid  its  head  a;^ainst  my 
knuckles.  And  every  day  thereafter,  when 
I  visited  it,  it  wa.**  always  in  an  eager  florry 
to  Nolute  me  as  I  drew  near  to  it." 

BANEK  *^  A  Hindu  qtiecii  ;  rtfni, 
feiii.  of  rdjdt  from  Skt  rdjnl  re- 

giun). 

WZ.  —  Sedmttrr  (Bednur)  ...  is  the 
Capital  City,  the  Hosidenco  of  the  RaiUUt, 
the  Relict  of  iSiam  HhHnJter  iVau/." — Fryrr. 
162.  ^  ' 

1S09.-  'ITie  young  Bannie  may  marry 
wbomsoever  ahe  pleases." — Lurd  VeUeiUid, 
i.  364. 

1^79.-  "There  were  once  a  Haja  and  a 
who  had  an  onlv  daughter." — Jiiu 
Slote$,  IndUtH  Fairf  Taluj  1. 

BANGK)ON,  aj>.  Burm.  Ran-auu, 
Said  to  mean  *  War-end';  the  chief 
town  and  j»ort  of  Pegii,  The  great 
Pagoda  in  its  immediate  iieighlM)ur- 
hootl  had  long  l>een  famous  under  tlie 
name  of  Da^m  (q-v.),  but  there  was 
no  town  in  modftti  liiucs  till  Iljingoon 
was  founded  by  Alompra  during  his  i 
conquest  of  Pegu,  in  1766.  The  nanie 
probably  had  some  kind  of  intentional 
a.<sonanc(>  to  Da-f/Mw,  wliilst  it  ♦'jir<>- 
clainied  liis  fore<-a.st  of  the  iuunediate 
df.-tructinn  of  his  enemies."  Occupied 
by  tin-  r.riti^h  forces  in  May  1824, 
and  again,  taken  hy  storm,  in  1852, 
Rangoon  has  since  the  latter  date  l»een 
the  capital,  tirst  of  the  Britisli  province 
of  Pegu,  and  latterly  of  Britisli  linrina. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  port  with  a 
population  of  184|176(1881) ;  [in  1891, 
180^24]. 

,  BAVJOW,  9.  A  Malay  term,  ran- 
jau»  Sharp-point  I'd  stake.s  of  bfunboo 
of  vaiying  lengths  stuck  in  the  ground 


to  penetrate  the  naked  feet  or  body  of 
an  enemy.  »^ee  Marsilm^  H.  of  Smnntray 
2nd  ed.,  276.  [The  same  thing  on  the 
Assam  frontier  is  called  ajpoee  (Zeuwn, 
JJ'il<f  Rxcfn,  308),  or  panjt  {8andenont 
ThirUen  Years,  233).J 


^s.  Hind,  rofti//.  A  native 
corruption  of  the  English  'nMH'ijd,* 
shaped,  probably,  by  the  Pers.  rcuitia, 
'arrived^;  viz.  an  acknowledgment 
that  a  ihing  has  *come  to  hand.' 

1^77. — "There  is  no  Hindi,  however  wild, 
that  cannot  now  understand  'Aasfd*  (re- 
ceipt), and  '  AnW  (appeal)."— Afften,  atnd 
HentUed,  i.  282. 

RAT-BIBD,  s.  The  striated  bush- 
babbler  (C7i»;/^fr/»ofv/  fituffatn,  Dumeril) ; 
see  Trilm  on  My  Fruutier,  lb83,  p.  3. 

RATTAN,  s.  Tlie  long  stem  of 
various  species  of  Asiatic  climbing 
paints,  belonging  to  the  genus  Calamus 
and  its  allies,  of  which  canes  are  made 
(not  '  bamlioo-rani's,'  iiiij>r()jH>rly  so 
called),  und  which,  when  split,  are  used 
to  form  the  seats  of  cane-bottomed 
chairs  and  the  like.  Ftom  Afalaj 
Totatiy  [which  Crawfiird  derives  from 
rawatj  *to  pare  or  trim'],  applied  to 
various  species  of  ('nlamu-t  and  Dae' 
monoropit  (see  Fild,  No.  H96  tf  *''/.). 
Some  qt  these  attain  a  length  uf 
several  hundred  feet,  and  are  used  in 
the  Him&laya  and  the  Kasia  Hills  for 
making  suspension  bridges,  &c,  rival- 
ling rope  in  .stieliglil. 

1.">11.  —  "The  (lovemor  set  out  from 
Mal.ica  in  the  l>ejj:innin(;  of  December,  of 
thi.H  year,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
I'cdir.  ...  He  met  with  snch  a  contranr 
tralo  that  he  was  ohliped  t^>  anchor,  whiini 
he  did  with  a  jrreat  anchor,  and  a  cable  of 
rotas,  which  are  slender  but  tough  cane.n, 
which  they  twist  and  make  into  strong 
cables. "—Cbmo,  Lendas^  ii.  269. 

1563.— "They  took  thick  n>i«9  of  rotas 
(which  are  made  of  certain  twigs  which 
are  very  flexiUe)  and  cast  them  round  the 
feet,  and  others  round  the  tusks." — Qareia, 
f.  90. 

1696. —  "There  is  another  sorte  of  the 
same  reedes  which  they  call  Rota:  these 
are  thhue  like  twines  of  Wilkvw  for 
baskets.  .  .  ,*'—LiMoitny  28;  [Hak.  8oc. 

i.  97 J. 

c.  1610. — *'  n  y  a  me  antre  eorte  de  canne 


3ui  ne  viont  iamais  plus  groswe  que  le  petit 
uigt  .  .  .  et  il  ploye  comme  osier.  lis 
I'appellent  Botan.  I U  en  font  dw  cables  de 
nauire,  et  quantity  de  sortes  de  paniera 
gentiment  entre  hMses."— Pyrartf  ds  Lamal^ 
r.  2S7;  (Hak.  Boe.  i.  881,  and  see i.  207]. 
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1673.—".  .  .  The  MnteriaU  Wood  and 
Pluister,  beautified  wilhuut  with  foldtDff 
windows,  Diade  of  Wocxi  and  kttioed  with 
Rattans.  .  .  "—Fryer,  27. 

1844. — "  In  the  deep  valliei!  of  the  south 
the  vegetation  is  most  abundant  and  varioua. 
Amoogit  the  most  oonspicuoua  apeoiea  are 
.  .  .  fM  nttas  winding  frotn  trank  to 
tnink  and  shooting  his  pointed  head  ulx)ve 
all  his  neighbours."— .A'otef  on  Ui-e  Katia  UtUt 
and  Pmpie^  in  J.A.8.B.  vol  ziiL  pt.  ii.  616. 

RAVI17£  D££B.  The  suortauiau's 
name,  at  least  in  Upj^ver  India,  for 
the  Indian  gazelle  (Uazella  Bennettii^ 
Jerdon,   [Blanford,   Manmalia,  526 

RAZZIA,  s.  This  is  Algerine- 
Freuch,  not  Anglo-Indian,  meaning 
a  sndden  raid  or  destructive  attack. 
It  is  in  fact  the  Ar.  ghdziya^  'an 
attack  upon  infidelai'  trom  ghdOf  *a 
hero.' 

EBAPER,  s.  The  .small  lit hs,  laid 
across  the  rafters  of  a  slo|)ing  roof  to 
bear  the  tile.s,  are  ho  called  in  Anglo- 
Indian  houae-buildin^'.  We  find  no 
such  word  in  any  Hind.  Dictionary  ; 
but  in  the  Mahratti  Diet,  we  tiud  rip 
in  thisaenae. 

[1734<^.— See  under  BAHK8HALL.] 

RE  AS,  REES,  s.  Small  monev  of 
account,  formerly  in  use  at  Bombay, 
the  26th  part  of  an  anna,  and  400th  of 
a  rupee.  Port,  real,  ]•!.  n't's.  Accounts 
were  kept  at  Bomlwiy  in  rupees, 
quarters,  and  rstu,  down  at  leant  to 
November  1834,  as  we  have  .  >  n  in 
accounts  of  that  date  at  Uie  India 
Office. 

1673.— (In  "The    Vhit'-m  ...  15 

Btisrooh  (see  BUDGROOK),  whereof  75 
make  a  Tati^  (sec  TANQA),  and  00  Rats 
makes  Tango.  —Fry r,  207. 

1727.  —  "Their  Acctninta  (Bombay)  are 
kept  by  Rayea  and  Rupees.  \Ruj»  f  is  .  .  . 
400  Rayea."— il.  Btmilum,  ti.  App.  6; 
[ed.  ITS,  ii.  816]. 

BED  CLIFFS,  n.p.  Tlie  nautical 
name  of  the  steej*  vmai  l>elow  (^uilon. 
Till*  j>res«-iits  the  only  Mull's  on  the 
shore  from  Mt.  Dely  to  C<ij»e  Comorin, 
and  is  thus  identified,  by  character 
and  name,  with  the  Uvfi^  tpot  of  the 
Ptri/>1  US. 

c.  80-90.— "  Another  village,  BakarS,  liea 
hj  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  which  the 
iibipe  about  to  depart  deeeend  from  Nel- 


kynda.  .  .  .  From  Bakare  extends  the  Red- 
Hill  (iri^ji^  &ot)  and  then  a  long  stretch 
of  ( ountry  called  ParsKa."  —  Pt^riu$,  H 

1727.  —  "  I  wonder  why  the  English  built 
their  Fort  in  that  place  (Anjcngo),  when 
they  might  as  well  have  built  it  near  the 
Red  Cliffs  to  the  Northward,  from  whence 
thev  have  their  Water  for  drinking."— 
A.'llamillon,  i.  332  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  334]. 

1813. — "Water  scarce  and  very  in- 
different ;  V»ut  at  the  rod  cUffs,  a  few  milea 
to  tbo  north  of  Anjengo,  it  is  said  to  be 
very  good,  but  difficult  to  be  shipped." — 
Milburn,  Or.  Cr.mm.  i.  33.*).  See  also />wm'« 
New  Directorif,  6tb  ed.  1780,  p.  161. 

1S14.— "Fhnn  thenee  (Quilotie)  to  An- 
jengo the  coa«t  is  hilly  and  rrmi.Tntic  ; 
e.si)Ocially  alx)ut  the  red  cUffs  at  HuOcoti 
(qu.  BaKapri  ;us  above  ?) ;  where  the  women 
of  Anjengo  daily  renair  for  water,  from  a 
very  fine  spring.  — Forb^,  Or.  Mem.,  i.  334  ; 
[2iid  ed.  i.  213]. 

1841.— "There  is  said  to  be  fresh  water 
at  the  Red  Cliffs  to  the  northward  of  An* 

jetipo.  I  lit  it  cannot  W  pot  mnveniently  ; 
a  con.siilemble  surf  generally  prevailing  oii 
the  c<wwt,  partictilarly  to  the  southward, 
renders  it  unsafe  for  ships'  bOatc«  to  land." 
—Ilorxburgk's  Dine.  ed.  1841,  i.  515. 

RED  DOG,  ■<^.  An  old  name  for 
Prickly-heat  (fj.v.). 

c.  1752.  —  "  llio  red-dog  i»  a  cii^enso  which 
niToct«  almost  all  foreigners  in  Imt  ooimtriee, 

especially  if  they  reside  near  the  .nhore.  at 
the  time  when  it  is  huttent." — UsOtrL'i 
^  '»!Wf^  i*  IM. 

BEOULATION,  A  law  iKLsse.l 
by  the  Govemor-(?eneral  in  Council, 

or  by  a  Governor  (<  >f  Madraa  or  Bom« 

,  Ivny)  in  Council.    This  term  became 
j  ol»8olete    in    183.3,    when  legislative 
j  authority  was  «'onf erred  liv  the  Charter 
I  A.  t  (3     4  Will.  IV.  rap.'^^o)  on  th.K,- 
authorities ;  and  thenceforward  the 
term  used  is  Act.   By  13  0«o.  III.  cat>. 
0.3,  §  XXXV.,  it  i.«i  enacted  that  it  shall 
I  be  lawful  f(»r  the  (J.-(».  and  Council 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  to  issue 
Rules  or  Decrees  and  Relations  for 
the  cocxl  order  and  civil  poveniment 
of  t^ie   Comi>any's    settlements,  &c. 
Thi.s  was  the  same  Charter  Act  that 
i  e.stablLshed  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
'  the  authori«i«'d  rr»m]<ilation  of  '■^  Rfqula- 
ttiitis  of  tlu  Uovt.  of  Fart  inilunn  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1863,"  bef^ns  only 
with   the   Regulation.s  of   1793,  and 
makes  no  allu.sion  to  the  earlier  Hern- 
iations.    No  more  dws  Regulation 
XLI.  of  1793,  which  j)rescribes  the 
form,  nuni1>ering,  and  oodifyiug  of  the 
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Regulations  to  be  issued.  The  fact 
Beeuis  t«  be  that  prior  to  1793,  wlieu 
the  enactment  of  Re^mlationa  was 
systematized,  anrl  tlu-  Hegulatirms 
l>egaii  to  be  regularly  numbered,  those 
that  were  iasaM  partook  rather  ol  the 
character  of  resolutions  of  Govenunent 
and  circular  orders  than  of  Laws. 

1868. — "The  new  C'Onimifwioner  .  .  .  could 
discorer  nothing  prejudicial  to  me,  oxcci)t, 
|>erhap«,  that  the  Regulations  not 
solfideDtly  observed.  'Vha  ^iicred  Rogola- 
tiOllll  How  was  it  Dossiblo  to  Ht  them  on 
meh  TVfy  irra^lar  Huhjects  as  I  had  to  deal 
Witht'— Z<.«(^/.  Lewin,  A  Fly  on  ike  HW, 
p.  376. 

ISSO,— "The  laws  pmnuilpated  tmder  this 
.system  were  called  Reglilationa,  owing  to  a 
lawyer's  doulits  ns  to  the  competonco  of  the 
Indian  authohtieti  to  infringe  on  the  legis- 
lative  powers  of  the  English  Phrlmaient,  or 
to  modify  the  'laws  aiKl  customs  '  by  which 
it  had  been  decreed  th.it  the  vahous  nation- 
alitien  of  India  were  to  be  gOVWlied*"— &i<y. 
Refiew^  March  13,  p.  335. 

BBOVLATIOV  PBOVINCES 
8t'o  this  explained  under  HOH-BBOU- 

BBOUB^  8.  Dakh.  Hind,  regar, 
aXeoUgar.  The  p^'ctiliar  M.u  k  loamv 
soil,  commonly  (•allt(l  l>y  KnglLsh 
pt'oplf  in  India  'black  cotton  soil.' 
Tho  word  may  possibly  Ite  connected 
with  H. — P.  rtfj,  '.smd';  but  reyajn 
and  mjadi  is  given  by  Wilson  as 
Telugu.  [Platts  connects  it  with  8kt. 
rekha,  'a  furniw.']  This  soil  is  not 
found  in  Bt  ugal,  with  some  restricted 
e.xrepiion  in  the  liajnmhal  Hills,  It 
Ls  found  everywhere  on  the  plains  of 
the  Deccan  trap-country,  exce]>t  near 
the  coast.  Tract.s  of  it  are  .scattered 
through  the  valley  of  the  Kri.shna, 
and  it  occupies  the  Hat.s  of  Coimbatoiv, 
Madura,  Salem,  Tauitne,  Kamnad,  and 
Tinuevt'lly.  It  occurs  north  of  the 
Nerhndda  in  Saugor,  and  occasionally 
on  the  ])lain  of  the  ea.-tern  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  com])oses  the  great 
flat  of  Surat  and  Brojuh  in  Guzenit. 
It  is  al.^o  found  in  Pegu.  The  origin 
of  rnjiir  lias  been  unirli  debated.  We 

can  only  give  the  conclusion  as  sUited 
in  the  Manual  of  the  Oeology  of  India, 
from  which  .some  jueceding  particulars 
are  drawn:  "Eegur  has  been  shown 
on  fairly  trustworthy  evidence  to 
result  from  the  impregnation  of  certain 
argillaceous  formati'ms  with  oi^ruii'' 
matter,   but  .  .  .  the  process  which  i 


has  taken  place  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  .  .  .  some  peculijirities  in 
diatribntion  vet  require  ezpUuutMnL" 
— Op.  dt  L  494. 

B£R  s.    [Hind,  reh,  SkU  re;,  'to 
shine,  shake,  quiver.']  A  saline  efflor> 

escence  which  comes  to  the  surface  in 
extensive    tracts    of    Uj)per  India, 
rendering  the  .s<jil  .sterile.    The  salts 
(chiefly  sul])hate  of  soda  mixed  witJi 
more  or  leAs  of  common  salt  and 
carbonate,  of  soda^  are  superficial  in 
the  soil,  for  in  the  worst  rA  traets 
sweet  water  is  olitainable  at  depths 
below  GO  or  80  feet.    [Plains  infested 
with  these  salts  are  very  commonly 
known  in  N.  India  as  (Jotur  Plains 
(Hind,  iimr^  8kt.  mhitnt,  '  iiii]'regn{ited 
with  salt.')]   The  phenomenon  seems 
due  to  the  elimate  of  Upper  India, 
where  the  ground  is  rendered  hara 
and    impervious    to  water    hy  the 
scorching  suu,  the  |jurching  winds, 
and  the  treeless  character  of  the 
country,  so  tli  if  tln  re  is  little  or  no 
water-circulation  in  the  subsoil.  The 
salts  in  question,  which  aj)j>e{ir  to  In* 
such  of  the  sulwtances  re.sidtijig  from 
the  (lecom{M)siti()n  of  roek,  or  of  tin; 
detritus  derived  from  rock,  and  from 
the  formation  of  the  soil,  as  are  not 
assimilated    by    jdants,  accumulate 
under  such  circumstances,  not  being 
diluted  and  removed  by  the  natural 
purifying  process  of  percolation  of  the 
rain-water.  This  accunndation  of  silts 
is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
action  after  the  rains,  and  eTaporated, 
leaving  the  salts  as  an  elHore.scence  on 
the  surface.    From  time  to  time  the 
process   culminates    on  considerable 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  thus  rendered 
1'arren.     The  canal -irrigat ion  of  the 
rp])er  Provinces  has   led  to  some 
ai^ravation  of  the  evil.   The  level  of 
tne  canal-waters  being  generally  high, 
they  raise  the  level  of  the  r'/(-]M»lluted 
water  in  the  soil,  and  produce  in  the 
lower  tracts  a  great  increase  of  the 
etllorescence.     A  partial  reuu'dy  for 
this  lies  in  the  provision  of  drainage 
for  the  sub.^oil  water,  but  this  has 
only  to  a  small  extent  been  yet  carried 
out.     [See  a  full  account   in  Wattf 
Econ,  JJicL  VI.  pt.  i.  400  w'/j.] 

BEIlfOL,  8.   A  term  formerly  in 

ust'  among  the  Portugm-si'  at  Ooa,  and 
applied  apparently  to  *  Johnny  New- 
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mies'  or  Griffins  (m-v.).  It  is  from 
dtu>y  *the  KiDgdom'  (viz.  of  Portu- 


comes 
reitto,, 

gal).    The  worH  was  also  sometimes  j 
listtd    to   distinguish  the  European 
Pbrtugiiese  from  the  country-born. 

1598. — "  .  .  .  they  take  groat  pleasure 
and  luugh  at  him,  calHii^'  him  Reynol, 
which  is  a  name  givon  in  iest  to  such  a-s 
newly  come  from  Portingall,  and  know  not 

how  to  behave  themselves  in  such  grave 
ni.uuicr,  and  with  such  ceremunies  aa  the 
PurthiijiiJfs  use  there  in  1  nd tn."—lA1uAiOttM^ 
eh.  xxxi.  ;  [Hak.  fcJoc-.  i.  '2QS\. 

c.  lUlO. — .  .  quand  ccs  aoldats  Portu- 
gais  arriuent  de  nuuueau  aux  Indea  portans 
enoor  laun  habita  du  pays*  ocux  qui  sont 
Ik  de  lon^  tSs  qnand  in  fes  royent  par  lus 
nii'S  les  appellcnt  Benol,  charijrcz  de  jxiux, 
et  mille  autr«s  iniures  et  mocquerics." — 
MocqvOL,  301. 

I  ,,  "  Wlien  they  are  newly  arriverl  in 
the  Indies,  tboy  are  called  Baignollea,  that 
is  to  say  'men  of  the  Kinf^dom/  and  the 
older  hands  mock  them  until  they  have 
made  one  <ir  two  voyat^us  witli  tlitin,  and 
have  Ienrno<l  the  manners  and  customs  of  t  he 
Indies ;  this  name  sticks  to  them  until  the 
fleet  arrives  the  year  following'.''— Pjnwrfcie 
Ltmlt  Hak.  8oc.  ii.  12:3. 

£727.-— "The  Seynolds  or  European 
IgOB."— i4.  ffamUton,  ed.  1744,  i.  251.] 

At  a  later  dale  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  Porti^ese 
deserters  wlio  took  service  with  the 
E.l.  Co.    Til  us  : 

c.  1760.—"  With  respect  to  the  mihtary, 
the  common  men  are  chiefly  such  as  the 

('oin|Miny  sends  out  in  their  shiji-i.  or  de- 
serters from  the  several  nations  .settled  in 
India,  Dutch,  Krench,  or  Portutruese,  which 
last  are  commonly  known  bv  the  name  of 
Boynola."-c;rose.  i.  88. 


RESHIBE,  n.p.  J!l<hihr.  A  place 
on  tlie  north  roaiit  of  the  Persian  iiulf, 
some  o  or  G  miles  vixnl  of  the  modern 
lM)rt  of  Bushire  (q.v.).  The  present 
village  is  iii'^itrTiifii  aiit,  hiit  it  is  on  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  city,  which  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  port  of  some  coniiequence 
down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  eentnry. 
I  do  not  doul»J  that  this  is  the  place 
inteiidt'<l  hy  Reyxei  iu  the  quotation 
from  A.  'Snnes  under  DabMT.  The 
.spi'lliii^'  Baxet  in  r>.iir>'-  li.  l.iw-  is  no 
doiilit  a  clerical  error  lor  &axel. 


c.  1340.— "Bishihr.  .  .  .  This  city  built 
by  Lohnuip.  was  rebuilt  by  ShapGr  son  of 

Ardeshlr  liiilit'u'an  ;  it  is  (»f  medium  si/e.  on 
the  shore  of  the  --ea.  The  climate  is  very  hot 
and  unhealthy.  .  .  .  The  inhahitanf.s  gener- 
ally devote  themselves  to  sea-trade,  but jioor 
and  feeble  that  they  are,  ihey  live  chiefly  in 


dependence  on  the  merchants  of  other 

countries.  Dates  and  the  cloths  called 
JiiscJuftn  are  the  chief  productions." — JJam- 
ihiila  MaMafi,  quoted  ID  BmUerdt  Mgffnord, 

Diet.  cU  la  PfTKi'. 

LOH.  —  "  And  thereupon  Pero  Dalbo- 
quorque  sailed  away  .  .  .  and  entered 

through  the  straits  of  the  Persian  sea,  and 
explored  all  the  harlxjurs,  islands,  and 
villages  which  are  contained  in  it  .  .  .  and 
when  he  was  as  far  advanced  as  B(irem.  tho 
winds  being  now  westerly— be  tacked  abo«it» 
and  st(K>d  alnn^'  in  the  tack  for  n  two  days 
voyage,  and  reached  Raxel,  where  ho  found 
Mirbuzaca,  Captain  of  tho  Xoque  Ismail. 
(Shah  Ismail  Safi,  of  Persia),  who  had 
captnred  20  tBtmda*  from  a  Oaptain  of  the 
Kmg  of  Orraus."— iiAoraer^ae,  Hak.  800. 
iv.  114-11.5. 

„  "On  the  Persian  side  (of  the Onlf) 
is  tho  Pmvince  of  Raxel.  which  contains 
many  villages  and  fortresses  along  the  sea, 
engaged  hk  a  flooiiahlng  trade."- /M.  186>7. 

ir>34.— **Andatthis  time  in-surrwlion  w  ;ws 
made  by  the  Kins  of  BaxeL  (which  is  a  city 
on  the  ooast  of  Persia) ;  who  was  a  vamal 

of  the  Kinp  of  Omiuz,  so  the  latter  Kintj 
sought  help  from  the  Captain  of  the  Cattle, 
Antonio  du  Silveini.  And  he  .sent  down 
Joige  de  Craato  with  a  galliot  and  two  foi.sts 
and  100  men,  all  well  oquipt,  and  gtKxi 
musketeers  ;  and  hade  him  tell  the  Kinir  of 
Raxel  that  he  must  give  up  tho  Hcet  which 
he  kept  at  sea  for  the  purjxjse  of  plunderini;, 
and  must  return  to  his  aU«pance  to  the 
K.  of  Onnuz.**— CwTea,  iii.  567. 

1553.  — .  .  And  Francisco  do  (Jouvea 
arrived  at  the  port  of  the  city  of  Basut,  and 

having  anchored,  was  forthwith  visited  by 

a  Moor  on  the  Kint''-  part,  with  refroh- 
ments  and  compli mentis,  and  a  mes.sage 
that  ...  he  would  make  peace  with  IVS 
and  submit  to  the  King  of  Onnttc" — Airros, 
IV.  iv.  26. 

1554.  — ''Beyxel."  See  niuler  BUBBEB. 

as  above. 

ItJOO. — "  Rofonnudos  y  proueydos  en  Uar- 
muz  de  lo  necessiirio,  nos  tomamos  a  ]i«rtir 
.  .  .  tuymos  est:t  vez  j>or  fuera  de  la  isla 
Queixiome  (see  KI8HM )  eorriondo  la  misma 
costa,  como  de  la  primeni,  pas.samo8  .  .  . 
mas  adelantc  la  fortalexa  de  Bezel,  celel>r© 
I»or  el  mucho  y  perfetto  pan  y  frutuf,  qua 
su  temtorio  prodnaa."— IVumra,  Viage^  70. 

1856.—"  48  hours  wufliced  ti>  put  the  tn  oj.^ 
in  motion  northwiirds,  tho  sbijts  of  war,  led 
by  tho  Admlml,  advancing  along  the  civist 
to  their  support.  This  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  9tn,  and  by  noon  the  enemy  was 
I  ti  •  rve<i  to  V»o  in  fone  in  the  vilinijt^  of 
Beshire.  Here  amidst  the  ruins  of  old 
houses,  gardcn  \vall>,  and  steep  mvine^, 
they  ooeupied  a  formidable  position;  but 
notwitiistanding  their  flrmneM,  wall  after 
wall  was  sunnoutiti'ii.  jnid  tinally  thi-y  "t-n.* 
driven  from  their  last  defence  (the  old  tort 
of  Reshirei  U^rdering  oh  the  cliffs  at  the 
margin  of  the  sea." — Iktpaidt  in  Lwf'a 
II.  of  the  Indian  Navy^  ii.  816. 
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B£SID£NT»  i>.  'nim  lerm  iius  been 
used  in  two  ways  which  require  dio- 

tinction.  Thus  (a)  up  to  the  oraaiuza- 
tion  of  the  f'ivil  SiTvice  in  Warren 
Ha>tings's  time,  the  chiefs  of  the 
( ■  ■iiijKiny's  commercial  estaMishnients 
in  till-  ]>rovince.s  and  for  a  short  time 
the  European  chiefs  uf  dLitrictfi,  were 
termed  Rmdmti.  But  later  the  word 
was  a])plitMl  (b)  also  to  thu  r«-j»re- 
s*'ntativ«'  of  tlie  (Jovernor-Gnu  ral  at 
an  important  native  Courl,  e.y.  at 
Lurkiiuw,  iK'lhi,  HyderalMid,  and 
Baroda.  And  this  is  the  only  nu'aninp 
that  the  term  now  has  in  British 
India.  In  Dutch  India  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  chief  European  officer 
01  a  province  (forr«»s]>on(iinf,'  to  an 
Indian  Zillah)  as  well  an  to  the  Dutch 
repreaentatiye  at  a  native  Court,  as  at 
Solo  and  Djolgocarta. 

a.— 

1748. — "Wo  received  a  lottcr  frotn  Mr. 
Henry  Kol.-sill,  Resident  at  Balhi.sorc."— 
#V.  Will  In  111  Cf'/' .>/(.,  in  Long,  3. 

1760. — ^'Aifrttdf  Mr.  Howitt  the  present 
Beeident  in  Rajah  Tillaek  Ohimd's  couDtr}- 

(/.<».  Kunlwanl  f..r  tlif  eollcotiun  of  the 
tuiicabs  (see  TUNCA),  Iks  wruto  to.  .  .  ."— 
Ibid.  March  29,  ibid.  244. 

1-.  1778.  —  "  My  i>:iy  as  Recident  (at  Sylhet) 
(iiil  not  o.\cec<i  ;'-CK)/.  per  annum,  j*o  that 
fiTtune  cuuM  only  \>e  aoiuired  by  my  own 
iuduairy,"— Hon.' JL  Linatav.  in  Litu  of  the 
L.\  lii.  174. 


1798.—"  Havinjr  received  overtures  of  a 
very  friendly  nature  from  the  Rajah  oi 
Bcrar.  who  dam  requested  the  presence  of  a 

BritNh  Resident  nt  his  Court,  I  have  tU  - 
.•ijatchcd  an  uiulju.>i^adur  to  Nopjiore  witli 
full  ])ower8  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Kajah'ii  viewa." — Martini*  HV//r«/<y, 

EESPONDENTIA,  s.  An  Id 
trade  technicality,  thus  explained  : 
**  Money  which  is*  Iwrrowed,  not  upon 

tin-  vi'.ss«d  a-^  in  hoUomry,  l>ut  ujton 
the  o(M»ds  and  jm-nliaiidisf  contained 
in  it,  whi'  li  must  ncccAsirily  he  wdd 
or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the 
\nyaf;e,  in  wliii  h  case  the.  liurrower 
jHi^oimlly  is  bound  to  answer  the 
contract  "(IFKorfon'f  Law  Lroeiam^  6th 
ed.,  1876 ;  fand  see  X.E.lK  under 
Jli'ttmiirif]).  What  is  now  a  ]tart  of 
the  Calcutta  Course,  along  the  l>ank 
of  the  Hoogly,  was  known  dovm  to 
the  first  quarter  of  tlie  last  (cnturv, 

as  Bespondentia  Walk.  We  have 
heard  ttiis  name  explained  by  the 


I  snppo.sition  that  it  was  a  usual  seene 
of  proposals  and  contingent  jawaubs, 
(<[.v.) ;  bat  the  name  was  no  douht,  in 
reality,  given  liepa«iso  this  walk  hy  the 
river  served  as  a  sort  of  'Changes 
where  bargains  in  Baspoiidfliitia  and 
the  like  were  made. 

[168:).  —  ".  .  .  Provided  he  ^ive.  his  Kill 
to  reittiy  itt  in  Syaiu,  .  .  .  with  20  p.  Ct. 
Respondentia  on  the  Ship.  .  .  ."—Pritig/ef 

Diarif  Ft.  St.  <»Vo.,  }nt  ser.  iv.  VJi\.] 

1720. — "  I  am  eoncernerl  with  Mr.  Thunias 
Theobalds  in  n  respondentia  Bond  in  the 

'OeofKc'  Briffantinc." — TeMamnit  nf  Ck. 
Dtivrrty  Merchant.    In  Whf^rler,  ii.  :J40. 

1727. — "  There  was  one  Captain  Perrin 
Miustcr  of  a  Ship,  who  Uxjk  up  alxjut  500  L. 
on  respondentia  fn>m  Mr.  KAlph  Sheldon 
.  .  .  jiayalile  at  his  Ketnrn  to  H«  ii>^al."— /I. 
Hamiltun,  ii.  14  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  12J. 

,,     "...  which  they  are  enabled  to 

do  by  the  Money  taken  np  here  on  Re- 
spondentia bonds'.  .  .  ."—In  W'hrtin  ,  ii.  427. 
1776.—"  I  hare  desired  my  Galentta  At* 

tomey  ti>  injure  some  Money  lent  on  Respon- 
dentia on  Ship!4  in  India.  ...  I  have  also 
subscribed  jf500  towanlf  u  China  Voyage.'* 
—  MS.  Lfttrr  of  Jiinu.t  ltr,,,„ll,  Feb.  *20. 

1794.—"  I  assfuro  you.  Sir,  EuroiKJ  articles, 
especially  g(X)«l  wine,  are  n«)t  to  be  had  for 
love,  money,  or  respondentia."— 7A«/iu<iaA 
Ohaerver,  by  Ilinjh  Hoi/d,  kc,  p.  206. 

[1840.-'-. \  Crecian  ghat  has  1  nilt 

at  the  north  end  of  the  old  Req;>ondentia 
walk.  .  .  ."—Daridmrn,  Dinru  of  Trarflt,  ii. 
209.] 

BB88An>AB,8.  P.—H.  jeaMiirf<fr. 

A  native  suhaltern  of  irregidar  cavalry, 
under  the  Bessaldar  (<i.v.).  It  is  not 
clear  what  sense  ra^di  has  in  the 
foniiatioii  of  this  title  (wliii-h  appears 
,  to  Ik*  of  nio<l.  Ill  (1.  vising).  The  mean- 
ing of  that  word  is  'uuicknessof  appre- 
hension ;  fitness,  perrection.' 

RESSALA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
ri.<dhi.  A  troojt  in  one  of  our  reLci- 
ments  of  native  (t<»-called)  Irregular 
Cavalry.  The  word  was  in  India 
applied  more  loosely  to  a  native  corps 
of  hone,  ajHirt  from  English  regi- 
mental  technicalities.  The  Arabic  word 
properly  means  the  charge  or  cotn- 
mi.ssion  of  a  rti^itly  i.e.  of  a  civil  otHcer 
employed  to  make  arrests  (Doxy)^  [and 
in  the  jKissjige  from  the  Ain^  om-ted 
under  RESSALDAR,  the  original  lext 
has  liimltih].  The  transition  of  niwm- 
ing,  as  with  many  other  words  of 
Arabic  origin,  is  very  obscure. 

175S.  — "  PrcM-iitly  after  Shokum  Sing  and 
Harroon  Cawn  (formerly  of  Koy  Diillub'e 
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Sisaalla)  aimo  ia  and  discoverod  tu  him  the 
whole  niUir."'-ltUmr  of  fT.  S0ding$f  in 

tffriy,  i.  70. 

[1781.— "The  enemy's  troops  before  the 
pliioo  are  five  Rosollars  of  infantrjr  .  .  ." — 
•SiV  Kyre  Cov(e,  letter  of  July  6,  in  Prog*, 
of  Council ,  September  7,  Fwrttt,  LdUn^ 
vol.  lit] 

RESSALDAB,  Ar.— P.— H.  RiM- 
luddr  (BefMlft).  Originally  in  UpiKr 

India  tlic  comiiianrlfr  of  a  corps  of 
Hindustani  hursc,  though  the  second 
quotation  ahoncB  it,  in  the  south, 

applied  to  officers  of  infantry.  Now 
apiilii'd  to  tln'  iiati\e  ortiier  wlio 
coniiuands  a  ressala  in  one  of  uur 
re^nient.s  of  "  Irregular  Horse."  This 
ititlc  is  ;i)i]ilif<l  lidiioritically  to  nv«*i- 
seerii  ut  post-horiiea  ur  stables.  .(>^^^ 
Panjab  N(ite$  tfr  Querie$f  ii.  84.) 

[c.  1590.  —  Besides,  there  are  .sovenil 
copyist*  who  write  a  gixxi  hand  and  a 
lucid  style.  They  receive  the  wSdd&aki 
(meiDOfwidiini)  when  completed,  Keep  it 
with  themselves,  arnl  iiKike  a  pro]>er  a^ri  li_'c- 
ineiit  of  it.  -\ft4jr  ^i^jiiing  it,  they  return 
thisinstcadof  thtiyaddds/it,  whenthealtridgc- 
mout  is  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Waqi'ah- 
nawls,  and  the  Bfsalahdax (inorig.  ritdfaA). 
.  .  ."-  .hu.  i.  2r>9.] 

1773, — **  The  Nawaub  now  gave  orders  to 
the  BisaladArt  of  the  regular  and  irregular 

infantry,  to  encircle  the  fort,  and  then  com- 
mence the  attack  with  their  artillery  and 
musketry."— jy,     Hjfdur  ^VnU;  327. 

180:j.— **  The  rissaldara  finding  much 
niotioy  in  their  hands,  began  Ut  <junrrel 
attout  tlie  (iivisiniKif  it,  while  Perron  crossed 
in  the  evening  with  the  bodyguard." — MH. 
M^.  of  Jamet  Skinny,  i.  27l> 

c.  18.31.  — "  Ia!  litiitenaut  de  ma  tr<Mi|>o 
a  bonne  chance  d'etre  fait  Capitaine  (res- 
anHdarV'—Jaeqvemant,  Corrt$p.  ii.  8. 

REST-HOUSE,  s.  Mu.  li  tlu-  sime 
as  Dawk  Bungalow  Usid  in 

Ceylon  only.  fUnt  tlie  word  i.s  in 
common  n<e  in  XoitlitMii  In<lia  for  the 
chokies  almi^'  i(ia<ls  and  cinals.] 

[\m.  -  '  Beat-HoQMe  '  or  '  staging 
bungalows*  are  erected  at  intervahi  of 

twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  roads." — 
U'.  Madifuryt,    Ways  and    IVorit  m 
Jndittj  p.  78.] 

RESUM,  s.  Lasciirs  Hind,  for 
ratwn  (RoebHck). 

RHINOCEROS,  s.  \\\-  introduce 
tills  word  for  the  siil^e  of  the  «juota- 
tions,  showing  that  e\en  in  the  16th 
ccnttifv  this  animal  wa^  familiar  not 
only  in  the  Western  Hiiuiilaya,  but  in 


the  forests  near  Peshiiwar.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nearest  rhinoceros 

to  be  found  at  the  present  time  would 
be  not  \em  than  800  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Peshawar.  See  also  6ANDA, 
[and  for  references  to  the  animal  in 
Greek  accounts  of  India,  McCrimiU^ 
Ancient  Jndiaf  iU  Invasion  by  AUxantier^ 
186]. 

e.  1387. — "  In  the  month  of  Zi-1  Ku'da  of 
the  .s;ime  year  he  (Prince  Muhammod  Khan) 
wont  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmor  ( W.  of  the 
Jun^na)  and  8pent  two  months  la  hunting 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elk."  —  J^lrtisl-i* 
At uMnii  S/taJi'i^  in  HUlitl,  iv.  16. 

1398. —  (On  the  frontier  of  Ka-shnilr). 
"Oomme  U  y  avoit  dan^  ces  Pays  un  lieu 
qui  par  aa  vaste  ^tendue.  et  la  graude 
quantity?  de  gibiers,  stembioit  inTiter  lea 
u'UH.Hans  H  chassor.  .  .  .  Tininr  f»"en  donna 
lo  divertis^nient  .  .  .  il.-,  priseut  une  infinite 
de  gibiers,  et  Ton  tua  pliisien  ihincoeroB 
a  oottDS  de  aabre  et  de  laneea,  qookiiie  cet 
animal  ...  a  la  peav  si  feme,  qtron  ne 
peut  la  percer  qno  |>ar  de-,  eff  rt-  cxtra- 
ordinaires." — FetU  rfe  la  Vrouc,  U.  de  Timft' 
litcy  iii.  150. 

l.'dJ».  —  "After  .sending  on  the  arnsy  t... 
ward.<<  the  river  (Indus),  1  myseU  set  off  fur 
Sawiiti,  which  they  Hkewise  call  Kamk> 
K\\titw\\{l<irL  l:hdiia,  ' the rhinoc-en ><  limmt '), 
to  hunt  the  rhinoceros.  We  ^t.n  tc  l  many 
rhinoceroses.  1»nt  as  tlie  ountry  lU.unds 
in  brushwood,  we  could  not  get  at  them.  A 
nbe  rhinocenw,  that  had  whelps,  came  oat, 
and  fled  alonir  the  i>lain  :  many  arn^ws  were 
.nhot  at  her,  lait  .  .  .  she  iraine' i  cover.  We 
.sot  fire  to  the  lini.shw(x>d,  but  the  rhin<H'er  <> 
was  not  to  be  found.  We  got  sight  of 
another,  that,  having  been  scorched  in  the 
fire,  was  lamed  and  unable  to  rtjn.  Wc 
killed  it,  and  every  one  cut  off  a  bit  a-s  a 
trophy  of  the  ehaae."— iTaier,  '253. 

1554. —  "Nous  vinmes  "i  li  viHe  do 
Pourackewrr  (Peehaworjf  et  ayaut  hea« 
reusement  pease  le  Ktmtet  (Komd),  nooa 

gagriAmcs  la  ville  de  r)joii>ch:iyeh.  Sur 
le  KoKtel  uou»s  ai>ercumet  liv  rhinOCCrOS, 
dout  la  groeseur  aj>i>n>ehail  eelle  d'lin 
elephant.  .  .  — Hidi  'A/if  in  J.  As.,  1st, 
Her.  torn.  ix.  aOl-SOS. 


RHOTASS.  n.]..  This  (Itohuu)  is 
the  name  of  two  famou.^  fortresses  in 
India,  viz.  a.  a  very  ancient  rock-fort 
in  the  Shahaluld  district  of  li^har, 
(M'cnpyiti^  ]«trt  of  a  tabular  liill  \vlii<  h 

i  rises  on  the  north  l«ink  of  the  S<>u 

{  river  to  a  height  of  1490  f««t  It  was 
an  important  .stronghold  of  Sher  Shfdi, 
the  succexsifnl  rival  of  the  Moj^ul 
Hnmayun  :   b.   A  fort  at  the  noi  th 

]  end  ot  ill''  Salt-range  in  the  Jhclmu 
District,  I'unjab,  which  \va.-  built  by 

I  the  .same  king,  named  by  him  alter 
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the  ancient  Rohtas.  The  niina  are 
very  picturesque. 

a.  - 

c.  1660. — "  Sher  Shuh  wa.s  ocx-upied  night 
and  dny  with  the  business  of  his  kingdom, 
And  never  allowed  binwelf  to  be  idle.  .  .  . 
He  kept  money  {khitz&na)  and  rerenae 
{khardj)  in  nil  jmrt**  of  hi'^  tLTritorics,  so 
that,  if  necc.<»ity  required,  noidiorH  and 
none^  were  ready.  The  chief  troasurv 
in  BdhtAl  under  the  oare  of  Ikhtiyur 
Khtar—W<UtCot-i.MMiktati,  in  MttUd,  it. 

[c.  1590.— "Bohtu  u  a  stronghold  on  the 
annmit  of  a  lofty  mountatD,  diffienlt  of 

access.  It  ha.«i  a  cirt  uniftTence  of  14  l<>s  jin<l 
the  land  i«  cultivnted.  It  contains  many 
8}>ringH,  and  whenever  the  soil  is  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  yards,  water  is 
visible,  in  the  rainy  reason  many  lakes 
are  formed,  and  nmro  than  200  waterfalls 
gladden  the  eye  und  oar." — Altu  e<i.  Janttt, 

1665. — .  .  Yon  must  leave  the  prcat' 
roed  to  Palnn,  and   V>ond   to   the  Snith 
through  Ejfjeibouryh  (?)  [Akiiarpurl  and  the 
famous  Fortress  of  Ehod—."  —  Tateruier. 
E.T.  ii.  6S;  fed.  Batt,  i.  121]. 

[1764.— "From  Shaw  Mull,  Kolladar  of 
Rotus  to  Major  Muuro." — la  Lon^,  369.] 

b.  - 

c.  1540.—"  Sher  Shilh  .  .  .  marched  with 
all  hiM  forces  and  retinue  through  all  the 
hills  of  I'admita  and  Oaijhik,  in  order  that 
he  might  choose  a  flttlnff  site,  and  build  a 

fort  there  to  keei>  down  the  Ghakkars.  .  .  .  ; 
Having  sclectecl   Roht&8,  he  built  there 
the  fort  which  now  ox\HtM."—TdrHA-i-Skir 

Shah:,  in  FJl.nt,  iv.  31)0. 

1S09.  — "  Hcfore  wo  reiiched  the  llyda-HiH-'f  I 
wc  ha«l  a  >iew  of  the  famous  fortrew*  of  1 
SotM ;  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance.  .  .  . 
BotM  we  understood  to  be  mi  estenaive 
hut  Rtrong  fort  on  a  low  hill." — JBbAuuAmv, 
C'u«fc«/,  ed.  1839,  i.  laS.  | 

BICE,  s.  The  wt'U-known  cerwil,  i 
Onjza  mtiviiy  L.  There  is  a  strung  | 
temptation  to  derive  the  Greek  ipH<^,  j 
nrhich  '\»  the  .^(nirce  of  our  word 
tlirongh^lt.  n'.Ho.  Fr.  rr:.  etc.,  from  llie 
Tamil  ((/<.«,  'rice  dejirived  of  husk,' 
ii.scrilied  to  a  root  art,  'to  sejwirate.' 
It  is  quite  ]). i--ili]t'  tlmt  SoutluTU 
India  was  the  original  aeat  uf  rice 
cultivation.  Roxburgh  {FUmt  Indira, 
it  200)8av.s  that  a  wild  rice,  known  .ls 
iSVlOflp'*"  ("Skt.  n7r>frn.  Tel.  iiirnfrf]  by 
the  Tcdinga  peojiie,  grow.s  abundantly 
almutthelake.s  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
and  he  oonsideTS  this  to  be  the  original 
plant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Arabic  al-ruzz 
(atTHiz)  from  which  the  Sponiarda 
directly  take  their  word  ama,  may 


have  bft'ti  taki'U  also  din'-rly  from 
the  Dravidiau  term.  Bui  it  i.s  hardly 
possible  that  io^{a  can  have  had  that 
origin.  The  knowledge  of  rice  ap- 
}«ireiitly  came  to  Greece  fivtm  the 
exjHidition  of  Alexander,  and  the 
mention  of  ipdfei  by  Theophrastus, 
which  appears  to  l)e  tlie  filde-st,  ]»rob- 
ablv  dates  almost  from  the  lifetime 
of  Ale.xander  (d.  u.c.  323).  AriatobuluH, 
whose  accurate  account  is  quoted  by 
StralK)  (see  l)elow),  wa.s  a  com]»;mion  of 
Alexander's  expeditiou,  but  .-^eius  to 
have  written  later  than  Theophraatua 
Tlie  term  was  probably  acquired  on 
the  Oxus,  or  in  the  Punjab.  And 
though  no  Skt.  word  for  rice  is 
nearer  than  vrihi,  the  very 

common  exchange  of  asjiiiant  and 
sibilant  might  easily  give  a  form  like 
vrUi  or  brisi  (comp.  kindly  nndil,  &c.) 
in  the  dialects  west  of  India.  Though 
no  such  exact  form  wems  to  have  been 
nnxluced  from  old  Persian,  we  liave 
turther  indications  of  it  in  the  Puahtu, 
whidi  Raverty  writes,  .sing.  *a  grain 
of  rice '  tc'rijui'h.  pi.  '  rice '  vfrijzey,  the 
farmer  clooe  to  ory»i.  The  same 
writer  gives  in  Baraktti  (one  of  the 
uncidtivated  language'^  of  tlie  Kabul 
country,  spoken  by  a  'Tiyik'  trilnj 
settled  in  Logar,  south  of  Kabul,  and 
also  at  Kaiiig«tram  in  tlu-  Waziri 
country)  the  word  for  rice  as  w^rizza^ 
a  very  close  approximation  iigain  to 
nr>r:<(.'  The  sjime  word  is  indeed  given 
by  Leech,  in  ati  earlier  voi  ;iy)ularv', 
largely  coincident  with  the  former,  as 
rimu  The  modem  Persian  word  for 
hu.sked  rice  is  hinnj,ax\f\  tin-  Armenian 
hri)ir,.  A  na.sil  form,  <lcviating  further 
from  the  hypothetical  brisi  or  ir/.«, 
but  still  probably  the  same  in  origin, 
i.s  foimd  among  other  languigcs  of  the 
Hindu  KiLsh  tril*es,  e.g.  Burishki 
(Khajuna  of  Leitner)  brotj ;  Shina  (of 
(Jilk'it),  brtiin ;  Khowar  of  the  Chitral 
Valley  (Arniyah  of  Leitner),  vn'/// 
{Bidditlphy  Tribt«  of  Hindito  Ku^mIi^ 
App.,  pp.  xxxiv.,  lix.,  cxxxix.). 

1296.--"  II  hi  a  forment  et  rit  asez, 

il  lie  meniiient  ]»,iin  clo  fonnent  ]n»r  cc  <iiio 
ii  est  en  celo  pnjvence  enferniu.  uios  nienuient 
rit  et  font  poi.ton  {i.r.  drink)  de  lis  cou 
espeoes  qe  molt  e(s)t  biaus  et  oler  et  fait  le 
hone  errs  ansi  eon  fsH  le  rin."— ifare  Po/. 
Geo.  Text,  13*2. 

n.r.  c.  .320-300.  MSWot' 5<  ffirf  ipoitrt 
t6  KaXovfjifyou  dpviov,  ov  to  (\pijfjLa' 
reOre  9i  8fUt«f  fei?,  ^ai  ir€(nirTi<r$iv 
ot»  x^'''PM»  tvwfrw  M  Ti|)»  6rfnp  wt^uK^ 
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iv  Man.  'AiroxeTnu  9i  oDr  «{f  ordxiv, 
dXX'  oror  ^>60r)v  Cxnrtp  6  A<'7xpo^  ^^'i'  o 
iXvfios.**-^Theofkra$t.  de  JSist.  I'lanU.,  iv. 
o.  4. 

B.C.  c.  20.— "Tho  rice  (d^jli),  aooctrding 

to  Aristo)iii!u8,  stands  in  water,  in  an  t-n- 
cliwure.  It  is  sowed  in  beds.  The  i)lant  is 
4  cubits  in  hei^^ht,  with  many  ears,  and 
yield*  a  large  produce,  llie  banrert  is 
about  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiadee, 
and  the  grain  is  beaten  out  like  barley. 

It  grown  in  liai  triana,  Babylouiu,  Susif, 
and  in  the  l>)wer  Syria."— <Ser«Ao,  XT.  L  8 
18,  in  B«.hn  »  E.T.  iii.  i^. 

B.C.  300. — Mef?a«thene8  writes  in  tho 
second  Book  of  his  /ndira :  The  Indians, 
tsuys  he,  at  their  banquets  have  a  table 
placed  before  each  {teraon.  This  table  is 
made  like  a  buffet,  and  they  set  ujxm  it 
n  golden  bf)wl,  into  which  they  first  help 
iMiiled  rice  {6pv^av),  tis  it  niipht  be  boiled 
groats,  and  then  a  variety  of  cates  dressed 
ID  Indian  foBhions."— .4lA«mi«v«,  ir.  §  89. 

A.D.  c.  70.—*'  Hordeum  India  sativum  et 
silvestre,  ex  quo  panis  apiid  eos  praecipuus 
et  olica.  Maxime  qntdem  oryza  gnu  dent, 
ex  qua  tisanam  conficiunt  <|Uatii  reliipii 
mortales  e\  Imnl-  u.  .  .  ." — yViwjy,  xnii.  IJi. 
Ph.  Holland  In-  hero  got  ao  wrong  a  reading 
that  we  abandon  him. 

A.D.  c.  SO-90.  — "Very  productive  is  this 
country  {>>>irajifrenf  or  Penins.  Guzorat)  in 
wheat  and  rice  {6pv{iit)  and  »eH»amin  oil  and 
bntter  *  {see  GHEE)  and  cotton,  and  Iho 
nl>oundin(;  Jmlian  pieoe-gooda  made  from 
it."— J'enphu,  ^  41. 

ROC,  The  h'i'kh  or  fabulous 
colos'^il  l»iid  of  Aiiibi.iu  lf;.,'i  ii(l.  Tliis 
hsui  been  treated  of  at  leiiclh  by  oue 
of  the  present  writera  in  mono  Polo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  33,  notes);  and  here  wi^ 
vliaH  only  uii'ntion  one  or  two  supple- 

MH  iitary  fa<  ts. 

M.  >i.irrt'  stalfs  that  rut-nil  is  ap- 
)>lif<l  by  tlif  Malays  to  a  bird  of  ])rey 
ul  the  vulliiie  family,  a  circiuustauce 
which  poegiMy  may  inaicate  the  eonrce 
<  I  1  lit?  Arabic  natuf,  as  We  know  it  to 
be  of  soiuf*  at  l«'a>t  of  tin-  b-treiids.  [See 
8keat,  Malay  Muijicy  l:i4.j 

In  one  of  tlie  notes  just  referred  to 
it  is  suggested  that  tlie  roc's  (luills, 
.s|K)ken  of  by  Marco  Polo  ill  the 
]>a8sa^('  ({uotod  Wlow  (a  i»as.sage  which 
evidently  refers  to  some  real  object 
brou<.'lit  r  .  ("hiua),  might  possiblv 
have  been  -ome  vegetable  pruducliun 
such  as  the  great  frond  of  the  Ravermln 

•  Mull<  r  iiiid  (v>  ry  j>ositivRly)  F'abririns  discarii 
BoVTi'por  fill  Woe ^Itpov,  whicl>  "  no  ft-llow  lui'iri  • 
KiaiidH."  A.  ILiimltoii  (i.  ISO)  mrntioiu  "lAlifst, 
l*ul»P,  niui  Huttfr'  lis  nxport.s  from  Manftuvmt  on 
this  coast,  lie  does  not  mention  Bumanm  t 


of  Madagascar  (L'ruHUJ  j<i>fno*i),  cooked 
t<j  j)a.ss  i\s  a  bird's  quill.  Mr.  Sibree, 
in  his  excellent  b(K)k  on  Mnd.igascar 
(TheGraH  A  frican  I4n,„K  1880),  noticed 
this,  .but  |)oiuted  out  that  the  object 
-was  more  prohehly  the  immenflely 
long  midrib  of  the  rafia  palm  {Sagus 
Haphiii).  Sir  John  Kirk,  when  in 
England  in  1882,  ex])ressed  entire 
confidence  in  this  identification,  and 
on  his  return  lo  Zanzibar  in  1883 
sent  four  of  these  midribs  to  Enghuid. 
These  must  have  heen  originallv  from 
36  to  40  feet  in  length.  The  'leatlet.s 
were  all  stript,  bm  when  entire  the 
ol^ect  must  liave  strongly  resembled 
a  Brobdingnagian  feather.  The.se  roc's 
(juills  were  shown  at  the  Kore'^try 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  1864.  iSir 
John  Kirk  wrote : 

*•  I  send  to-day  per  S.S.  Arcot  .  ,  . 
four  frthids  of  the  Ra]>hia  jialm,  calle<l  hero 
MiHtlf.  They  are  just  as  sold  and  shipjied 
up  and  down  the  coa^t.  No  (k)ul»t  they 
were  sent  in  Marco  Polo's  time  in  exactly 
the  same  state  —  i.e.  stripped  of  their 
leaflets  and  with  the  tip  broken  off.  They 
are  u-tcd  fur  niakint;  st^^i^res  and  ladder?, 
and  la.st  long  if  kept  dry.  They  are  al>.> 
made  into  doors,  by  being  cut  into  lengths, 
and  pinned  tbrongh." 

Some  other  ol)jecl  hiis  recently  U-en 
shown  at  Zanzibar  as  jiart  of  the 
wings  of  a  great  bird.  Sir  .lohn  Kirk 
writes  that  this  (which  he  does  not 
describe  jparticniarly)  was  in  the  pos- 
seasion  ot  the  W.  (  '.  priests  at  Baaa> 
nioyo,  lo  whom  it  had  been  given  i>v 
natives  of  the  interior,  and  these  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  it  from 
Tanganyika,  and  that  it  was  part  of 
the  wing  of  a  gigjinlic  bird.  On 
another  occa.sion  they  rejK*ated  this 
statement,  all t  pi ig  that  this  bird  was 
known  in  the  Udw  (?)  country,  near 
the  coast.  The  ])riestji  were  able  to 
communicate  directly  with  their  in- 
formant^i,  and  certainly  beli»«\'ed  the 
storj'.  Dr.  Hildebrand  also,  a  com- 
petent German  naturalist,  believed  iu 
it.  But  Sir  John  Kirk  himself  says 
that  'what  the  priests  lia<l  to  show  was 
most  undoubtedly  the  whalebone  of  a 
<  (»m|>aratively  small  whale'  (see  letter 
of  tile  present  writer  ill  Athenaeumy 
March  22ih1,  1884). 

(c.  lOOO').— "Kl  Uafan  6U  d'Amr  et 
d'autres,  d'apr^s  oe  qu'ib  tenaient  de  moint* 

pernonnapes  de  I'lnde.  m'ont  nipjiort^  de<» 
chosos  bien  extraordinaire.*,  aii  sujct  des 
oiaeaux  du  payn  de  Zji)>edJ.  de  Khmer 
{Kumibr)  da  Sent  et  autrea  regioUH  dea 
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parages  de  I'lnde.  Co  quo  i'ai  vu  de  plus 
grand,  an  fait  de  plumes  d'oiseaux,  c'cst 
un  tajwn  ana  ma  montra  Abou'  1- Abbaa  d« 
Siraf .  I!  Wait  kng  da  daoz  avuM  anvirona 
capable,  •amUait'ir,  da  aootanir  lua  oatm 
d'eau. 

**  *  J'd  T«  dana  rftide,  me  dit  le  capitaine 

Nmailaw^h,  chcz  nn  (les  |>riTu-ij>ruix  Tiiars- 
chnnd.H,  un  tuyau  de  uhiino  <iui  t'tait  prcs 
de  sa  mnison,  et  dans  le<iuel  on  vorsait  do  • 
I'eaa  cotxtme  dans  uno  grande  tonne.  .  .  .  ' 
Ne  soie  paa  tftonn^,  me  dit-il,  oar  tin 
capitaine  dn  pays  des   Zindjs  m'a  <onf.' 

u'il  avail  vu  chez  le  roi  do  Sira  un  tuyau 
do  plume  qui  contonait  vingt-cinq  outres 
A'9eM."'~-LivndM  JiermUUAd'ImU.  {Par 


BOOK-FiaBON.    The    bird  .so 

called  liy  .sjw)rt?<iiu'n  in  Tmliii  is  tlu- 
I'Urock*  exiidm  of  Teiumiuck,  beloiig- 
iii^  to  the  family  of  aand-groiLse  {Ptero- 
didae).  It  occora  thrnughout  India, 
•'xcept.  in  the  inoro  wooded  jMirts.  In 
their  switi  liigh  liiglit  the:>e  bircU  look 
something  like  pigeona  on  the  wing, 
whence  perhaps  the  misnomer. 

BOQUE  (Elephant),  8.  An  elephant  I 
(generally,  if  not  always  a  niale)  linng 
in  an{>iirent  isolation  from  any  herd,  I 
nsually  a  bold  marauder,  and  a  danger  ! 
U)  travellers.  8nch  an  elephant  i.s 
called  in  Bengal,  according  to  William- 
son, Mtun,  t.'.  s(tn  [Hind,  .^divj,  Skt. 
)ih4inda\\  sometimes  it  would  aeem 
Qmidd\^\\\A.  gutuldy  *a  rascal*];  and 
bytlbe  Sinhalese  Aora.  The  term  rogue 
is  u<ed  l»y  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  and 
it.s  origin  is  somewhat  ol>scure.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  finds  audi  an  ele- 
phant called,  in  a  <Miriou.s  Uook  of  the 
18th  century,  mnhdur  or  ruulcdor,  of 
which  he  supposes  that  roane  may 
perhaps  have  heeii  a  modification. 
That  word  looks  like  Port,  rnnmdttr, 
*a  snorer,  a  noisy  fellow,  a  bully,' 
which  gives  a  plausible  sense,  fint 
Littre  give.s  rognt  aa  a  colloquial 
French  wurd  conveying  the  idea  of 
arn^auce  and  ruclene&s.  In  the 
following  passage  which  we  have 
co]iicd,  unfortunately  without  record- 
ing the  sourcei  the  word  comes  still 
nearer  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  elephant :  "  On  commence  \ 
.s'apperceuoir  de,s  Bayonne,  cjue  ITiu- 
meur  de  cea  peujpleji  tieut  vn  jjeu  de 
celle  de  ses  voisins,  et  qu'iU  sont 

riHjn^it  et  ]ieu  commutiiiatifs  avcc 
rEstrauger.  '  After  all  however  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  word  is  derived 


from  an  English  use  of  the  word. 
For  Skeat  shows  that  rogiu-^  from  the 
French  st'nse  of  *  malapert,  saucy, 
rude,  .surly,'  came  to  be  ajtplied  as  a 
cant  term  tx>  l)eggar.s,  and  is  used,  in 
some  old  Englisli  passages  which  he 
qu(»tes,  exa<*tly  in  the  .sense  of  otir 
nuxlern  'ti-amo.'  The  transfer  to  a 
vagabond  elepnant  wonld  be  easy* 
Mr.  Skeat  refers  to  Shakspeare : — 

'*  And  Wii.st  thou  fain,  jRH)r  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swiue,  and  roguea 
forlorn  t  **  K.  Lmr^ 

1878.— "Much  miaeoDception  cxi.-'t.s  on 
the  subject  of  rogne  or  solitary  elepbanta. 
The  usually  accepted  belief   that  these 

olcphant.s  are  turned  out  of  th<-  herd.-* 
their  com|>iUiion.s  or  rivals  in  not  correct. 
.Most  of  the  80-calli"i  'solitary  alei<l>ant.s  are 
the  lords  of  some  herds  near.  They  leave 
their  companions  at  timcn  to  roam  l>y 
themselves,   usually  to  cultivation  or 

open  country  .  .  .  somotuues  again  they 
mako  the  expedition  marafy  ftirttMiakaol 
lolitude.  They,  however,  keep  mora  or 
lass  to  the  jungle  where  their  herd  ia,  and 
foUoir  its  movamaota."— AnulerMa,  p.  IB2. 


BOaUEB  BIVE&,  a.p.  Theuaiue 
given  by  Eoropeana  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  to  one  (rf  the  Sunder- 

bund  channels  joining  the  Lower 
Hoogly  R.  from  the  eastward,  it 
was  so  called  from  being  frequented 
by  the  Anikan  Rovers,  sDnutinies 
Portuguese  vagabonds,  sometimes  na- 
tive Muggs,  whose  vessels  lay  in  this 
creek  watching  their  opi>ort  unity  to 
nlunder  craft  going  Up  and  down  the 
Hoogly. 

Mr.  R.  Barlow,  who  has  partially 

annotated  D'uxr\j  for  the  Ilak- 

luyt  Society,  identifies  Rogue's  River 
with  Channel  Creek,  which  is  tlie 
channel  l»etween  Saugor  Island  and 
the  Delta.  Mr.  Harlow  w.is,  1  l>elieve, 
a  member  of  the  Bengal  Pilot  service, 
and  this,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  ajtplication  of  the  name  in  recent 
tradition.  But  1  cannot  reconcile 
this  with  the  sailing  directions  in  the 
Eiujiuh  ViUA{yt\\\  or  the  indications 
in  Hamilton,  (juoteil  bcluw. 

The  Englisii  Pilot  has  a  sketch  «  hart 
of  the  river,  which  shows,  just  oi.po- 
Site  Buffalo  Point,  "  R.  77,-<  -  '  then, 
as  we  descend,  tlie  R.  Rantjufida,  and, 
clo.se  below  that,  "/foytui"  (without 
the  word  River),  and  still  further 
below,  Cfumell  Cr^rk  or  R.  Jejaorf. 
Rau^fula  R.  and  Channel  Creek  we 
stiUli  lave  in  the  charts. 
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After  a 

the  notice--,  ,111(1  (if  tlif  old  iuul  iiKxlem 
charts,  I  amm  to  ilm  couclusiuu  that  the 
R.  of  R<^es  must  have  been  either  what 
i.s  now  called  CJiingrl  Klu'dy  entering 
inuuediately  below  Diamond  Harbour, 
or  Kalft'i  Creek,  about  6  m.  further 
down,  but  tlie  preponderance  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favf)ur  of  Cliinqu  Khul. 
The  position  of  this  Quite  correspuuds 
with  the  R.  Theews  of  the  old  English 
chart ;  it  «:orres|»ond.s  in  dist^Tnco  from 
Saugor  (tin-  (ivmja  Stuu/or  of  tliose 
days,  which  fornw  the  extreme  S.  of 
what  is  styled  Snugor  Island  now) 
with  tliat  statefl  l»v  Haujilton,  and 
also  in  l>eing  close  to  the  *'hrst  safe 
anchoring  puu»  in  the  River,"  vi;;. 
Diamond  Uarboor.  The  Rogue's 
River  was  apparently  a  little  'above 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Middle  Ground ' 
or  great  shoals  of  the  Hoogly,  whose 
upi»er  termination  is  now  some  7A  ni. 
l»elow  Chingri  Khal.  One  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Engliih  Pilot  sp«'aks 
of  the  '^R.  of  Rogues,  commonly  called 
by  the  Country  People,  Adigiun."  Now 
there  is  a  town  on  the  Chingri  Khal, 
a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Hoogly,  whi(  h  i.s  called  in  Rennell's 
Map  UfhHiumje,  and  in  the  AtUu  of 
Jnafia  Sheet  HuUoognm.  Further,  iji 
the  tracing  of  an  old  Duteli  c  hart  of 
the  I7th  century,  in  tin-  India  OfHi  e, 
I  find  in  a  position  corre^spundmg  with 
Chingri  Khal,  I/Roeven  Sjmtity  which 
I  Uike  to  be  *  Robber's  (or  Sogu^i) 
BlTor.' 

IfiSS.  -  "  And  «>  wo  period  for  this  night, 
before  which  liuio  it  w.as  resolved  l>y  y*" 
Councill  that  if  I  should  not  prevail  to  eo 
this  way  to  Decca,  I  should  att«niDt  to  do 
it  with  y  RYoope)*  by  way  of  the  BlTVr  Of 
B0SrU68,  which  L'oos  thnMiph  to  the  preat 
River  of  Decca." — Hedge*.  JJiai  u,  Haik.  iioc. 
1.96. 

1711.  —  "  I)!i<il!un»  til  fj')  >i/t  a/oi,;/  tf.> 
Western.  >7t/>ir.  .  .  .  The  neorur  tho  Shore 
t  he  hotter  the  Ground  until  past  tiio  River 
of  TygerH.*  You  may  bejrin  to  edge  orer 
towards  tho  Rirer  of  Rogues  about  the 
lierid  .if  tlie  (Jmnd  Middle  Ground  ;  and 
when  tho  J!»jf<i/<iir  Point  tKsars  from  you 
AN.  5  of  a  Mile,  steer  directly  over  for  tho 
East  Shore  E.N.£."  —  JAe  £»glitk  PUot, 
Pt.  iii.  p.  64. 

„    "ifr.  Htrring,  tk^  Pilot'*  DirrctioM 

for  brill f/iriff  <>/  Slu'jts  (town  thr  RiiT  of 
H^gUetf,  .  .  .  From    tho    lower  jKjint  of  | 

*  This  i*  sbown  bv  a  lYth  cratary  Dutch  chart  \ 
In  LOl  to  be  a  ciwk  on  the  ym^  side,  very  little  j 
bt>low  Diantor.ii  Point.  It  is  also  shown  In  lassin's  t 
Mnp9  ^tht  R.  Hooglw,  ISV* not  later.  < 


the  Xanmo*  on  the  Starboard  aide  .  .  . 
the  Eostom  Shore  it  to  be  kept  okm  aboard, 
ODtil  past  the  udd  Creek,  anerwards  atlow- 

ing  only  a  small  Rirth  for  tho  I'.pint  off  tho 
River  of  Rogues,  comuionly  called  by  the 
Country  People,  Adecora.  .  .  .  From  tho 
Riyer  RogiM^  the  Starbonni  (on.  Ur- 
boerd  T)  shore  with  a  great  ship  on^ht  to  be 
kept  close  alxjard  all  alonjf  di'wn  fn  ('hiiiiiiel 
Trees,  for  in  the  offing  liu»  the  Gruud 
Middle  Gcoand."— iftuf.  pi  57. 

1727.  "The  first  sjife  anchoring  Place 
in  the  River,  ia  otT  the  Mouth  of  a  River 
about  12  Leaf^uei)  above  Sai;or,*  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  <>f  Rogues  River, 
which  had  that  ApjKiUation  from  iioaie 
lliiiidiai  J'ortHffuejif,  who  were 'followore  of 
^sJutii  .S'l^tA  ...  for  tboflo  Portuguese  .  .  . 
after  their  Master's  Flight  to  the  Kingdom 
tif  A  ntrhiii ,  l.ot<-»ok  themselves  to  Piracy 
aiuuii^'  tlie  I  "lands  at  the  Mouth  of  tho 
(til !■<<■.<.  and  this  Kivor  having  communica- 
tiou  with  all  the  Channels  from  Xatiaam 
(see  CHTTTAOOirO)  to  the  Westimrd,  ftom 
this  Kiver  they  n-'od  to  sally  out." — A. 
JIiimiltoH,  ii.  3  [ed.  1744j. 

1762.  —  **.  .  .  'On  the  receipt  of  yonr 
Honors' onlerx  }>er  liHnnmijton,  we  sent  fop 
('apt.  I'inson,  the  Mnttter  Attendant,  and 
directed  him  to  i.'wue  out  fresh  orders  to  th© 
I'ilot.x  not  to  bring  up  any  of  your  Honors* 
Ships  higher  than  R«M  Biftr."**— X><««t 
Ui  (Xwrtf,  in  Long^  pw  w. 

ROTnT.T.A  n.p.   A  name  by  which 

Afghan.H,  or  more  purticularly  Afghani 
Si^'ttU'd  in  Hindn^ta!!,  are  srnnelijin-i 
known,  and  \\  hi<  h  ^aw-  a  title  lo  liie 
pronnoe  RttUilkami,  and  now,  thn»uf;h 
tliat,  to  a  l)ivisi(»n  of  tlie  N.U*. 
Pruvinces  embracing  a  large  part  (if 
Uie  old  province.  The  word  appears 
lobe  Pu>litu,  rUhielah  or  rdhelai,  adj., 
fonned  from  rnhit,  'nnmntain,'  tlms 
.signifying  '  moiuitaineer  of  Atj,'li;iiii- 
.Htan.'  But  a  hir«e  part  of  E.  AfKham- 
sjaii  s]M'citi<ally  iKire  the  name  nf  I\uk. 
Keene  {Fall  of  the  Moghul  Monarchy, 
41)  put«  the  rim  of  the  Rohillas  of 
India  in  1744,  when  'Ali  Mahommed 
rev<»lted,  and  made  the  territory  sinn* 
called  Kohilkhund  independent.  A 
very  comprehensive  a))plication  is 
given  to  tlie  term  in  the  (lUf)ta- 

tion  from  Firi.shta.  A  friend  (Majur 
J.  M.  Trotter)  notes  here  :  "The  word 
Bohilla  is  little,  if  at  all,  u.sed  now  in 
Pu.shtu,  Vnit  1  reniemVier  a  line  of  an 
ode  in  that  language,  ^SddiJi  Bohilal 
yam  pa  HindvhAr  ^ady*  meaning,  *  I  am 
a  simple  mountaineer,  eonjy»elled  t<» 
live  in  Hindu-*tan';  ue.  *an  bone»t 
man  antung  knaves.' " 

•  This  also  pohits  to  the  looslltjr  of  INsmond 
HariMmr,  and  the  Chhipl  KhU. 
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e.  1452.— "The  King  .  .  .  inued /armdM 

to  the  chiefs  of  the  variotm  Afghitn  TriW. 
On  receipt  of  the  jarm&nt,  the  Afgh^tui 
of  Boh  came  &»  m  thoir  wont,  like  ant-*  and 
k)owrt«,  to  eater  the  King's  senrioe. . . .  The 
King  (Bahlol  Lodi)  eomnuuided  his  nobles, 
saying;,  —  '  Every  Afgbiin  who  come.s  to  Hind 
from  the  country  of  Boh  to  enter  my  Ber- 
vice,  bring  him  to  me.  I  will  give  him  a 
more  than  proportional  to  his  deaerte.' '' 
—TdfOa^i-SAr-SMkliy  in  BUiot,  iv.  907. 

«.  1542.— "  Aetoated  by  the  pride  of 
powtTf  he  took  noaooountof  clanship,  which 
w  nraeh  considered  among  the  Afghan-s, 
and  e.s]>eciaUy  among  the  m^mii^  men."— 

lb,<l.  428. 

c.  1612.  — "Boh  i>  tlie  luimeuf  a  piirticular 
mountain  f -country J.  which  oxtenda  in 
lenffth  front  Swiid  and  fiajaur  to  the  town 
of  Siwf  belonging  to  Bbafaur,  In  breadth 
it  stretches  frtmi  Hiv.'tan  Abdil  t<)  K^bul. 
Kandah^  in  sitiiuted  in  this  territory." — 
/VnMto's  /iUywiifcCion,  in  BUuit,  n.  MB. 

1726.  — ".  .  .  1000  other  horsemen  called 
Buhelahi."—  Valauijn^  iv.  {SumtU),  277. 

1746.— "This  year  tbe  Emperor,  nt  the 

ret^ueat  of  SnfFdcr  .lun^',  marched  to  reduce 
All  Mahimmmd  Khan,  a  Bohilla  adven- 
turer, who  bad)  from  tlio  negligence  of  the 
Oorernment,  possessed  bimself  of  the  district 
of  Kutteer  (XofAe/Urr),  and  osmtmod  inde- 
jHjndonce  of  the  royal  authority."  In  Vol. 
II.  of  .Src>«  #  KT.  of  Uid.  oj  Ut^  Jjtlian,  Ac., 
p.  218. 

1763.  — "After  all  the  Bohilas  .tro  but 
the  best  of  a  race  of  men,  in  whoso  ltloo<l  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  or  two  single 
indiriduals  endowed  with  good  nature  and 
with  sentiments  of  equity ;  in  a  word  they 
are  Afghans."— S-Zr  Mula/fhannt  iii.  210. 

1786.— "That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
.  .  .  did  in  September,  1773,  enter  int^i  a 

I>rivate  engagement  with  the  .sjiid  Nabob  of 
Oude  ...  to  furniiih  them,  for  a  stipulated 
som  of  money  to  be  (>aid  to  the  K.  I. 
Company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
declared  {iuri>i>seof  'thoroughly  o.xtir|)ating 
the  nation  of  the  Bohillas  ' ;  a  n.ition  from 
whom  the  Company  had  never  received,  or 
pretended  to  receive,  or  amirohond,  any 
mjur^  whatever."— /I  rf.  of  Charge  ogaiiut 
aiutiHgt,  in  Burkt,  vi.  568. 

BOLONQ,  s.  U.sed  in  S.  India,  and 
fonnerlv  in  W.  India,  fnr  tine  Honr  ; 
8eniulin;i,  or  wliut  is  (ulled  in  liengal 
SOOjee  (q.v.).  The  wold  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fort  nAiid  or  nilan.  But  this 
iii  explained  by  Bliiteiiu  as  farina 
Hcnnaa.  It  is,  he  says  (in  Portuguese^ 
that  subKtanre  whiw  is  extracted  be- 
tween tbe  best  flour  and  the  bmn. 

T^lf^.  "S(tme  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
in  Itidia  are  uuw  made  from  the  rolong- 
flour,  which  is  called  the  heart  or  kidnov  of 
the  wheat."— #W6e«,  Or,  Mrm,  L  47 ;  L2nd 
ed.  i.  82]. 


BOOOKA,  BOGGA,  BOOKA,  s. 
a.  Ar.  ru^a.    A  letter,  a  written 
doGoment ;  a  note  of  hand. 

1680. — "One  Sheake  Ahmud  came  to 
Towne  slyly  with  several  peons  dromnng^ 
after  him,  bringing  letters  from  Pntty  Chann 
at  Cbingalhatt^  and  Buccas  from  the  Ser 
Lascar.  .  .  ."—Fori  S(.  a^o.  Ctmjint.  May  25. 
In  .V(.//.v  ,1,,,/  ExLi.  i!i.  20.  [See  also  under 
AUMILDAB  and  JUNCAMEER.] 

,,       **.  ,  .  projpoHing    to    give  20O 
Paeoda^   Madams  Brahminy  to  obtain  a 
Bocca  from  the  Nabob  that  our  badness 
might  go  on  Salahad  (sea  BAILABAD)."— . 
lh!<J.  Sept.  27,  p.  35. 

[1727.— "Swan  .  .  .  holding  his  Petition 
or  Bocca  above  his  head . . AmtAon, 
ed.  1744,  i.  199.] 

Th.  An  ancient  coin  in  S.  India  ;  Tel. 
rokkiun,  mkkatit"^  Skt.  ro/.v«,  'buying- 
with  ready  money,'  from  ritc/t,  'to 
shine.' 

[1876.— "The  old  native  coinn  seem  tO' 
have  oonaisted  of  Varagbans,  rookas  and 
Doodoos.  The  Varaghnn  is  what  is  now 
generally  called  a  pagoda.  .  .  .  'Ilie  rookas 
have  now  entirely  di^yippearod,  and  bav» 
probably  been  melted  into  rupees.  They 
varied  in  value  from  1  to  2  Ruiiees.  Thouirh 
tbe  coins  have  disappeared,  the  name  still 
survivcH,  and  the  ordin.Try  unmo  for  silvur 
naoney  geneniUy  in  rookaloa"  — ('r(66/<^. 
Man.  t/Vudda^  296  ss;.] 

BOOK,  .s.  In  flu'S-s  the  rook  cntneH. 
to  us  from  Sjwin.  ro^Jtc,  and  that  from 
Ar.  and  Pers.  rukh^  which  ia  jtioperly 
tlif  name  of  tlic  faniou.s  gryjmon,  the 
roc  of  Marco  Polo  and  tlie  Arabia n 
NiijhU.  According  to  Marcel  Devic 
it  meant  'warrior.'  It  is  howevw 
generally  btdieved  that  this  form  wan 
a  ini.staive  in  transferring  the  Indian 
rath  (see  BUT)  or  *chariot»'  the  name 
of  the  piece  in  India. 

BOOM,  n.|).  'Turkey' 
BOOMEE  n.p.  (Ritml);  <an  Otto- 
man Turk.'  Prn|uTly  'a  Roman.'  In 
oMlt  Orientiil  Ijook.s  it  is  used  for  an 
European,  and  was  [jfoUibly  the  w  ord 
which  Marco  Polo  renders  as  '  a  Latin  * 
— represented  in  later  times  by  firin- 
ghee  {e.y.  see  ijuotation  from  Ihii 
Batuta  nnder  RAJA).  But  ROm,  for 
the  Roman  Empire,  continued  to  l>e 
ai>plied  to  what  had  l^een  pait  of 
the  Roman  Em  pin*  after  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  first  to- 
the  Scljukian  Kingdom  in  Anatolia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire seated  at  Cbnstantinople.  Garcia 
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de  Orta  and  Jarric  deny  the  nauie  of 
Rilmly  as  used  in  India,  to  the  Turks 

of  Asia,  )>ut  they  arc  appan'Titly 
wrong  iu  their  exj)res.si()ns.  What 
they  seem  to  mean  ia  that  Turks  of 
the  Ottoman  Eiuj)ire  were  caUed 
Riimi;  wherea.s  those  others  in  Asia 
of  Turkish  rare  (wly^)tn  we  iiutnetinies 
call  TttorhX  as  of  IVrsia  and  Turkestan, 
were  exchided  froju  the  name. 

c  I.'>08.~"Ad  haac.  trans  •uripttin,  mu 
fretuin,  quod  iiMulam  r«cit,  in  orietitali  e<m> 

tinentis  {ilufjii  ()|)|>i(iiitn  cuiididit,  recej>- 
taculum  advoniii  miiitihiis,  muximo  Turvis ; 
ut  ab  Dieombiis  freto  divi.si,  rixandi  cuui 
iis  .  .  .  causas  procul  haborcnt.  Id  oiipi- 
dura  primo  Qoeola  (aeo  (K)QOLL/L),  aein 
RumepoliK  vamatimi  ab  ipsa  re.  .  .  ."^ 
Majfet,  p.  77. 

1510.— "When  we  had  sailed  about  12 
days  wo  iirrived  at  a  city  which  \s  called 
DluohumlirrnxxrA,  that  is  'Diu.  the  }«>rt 
o{  the  Turks.'  .  .  .  This  city  is  •<ubieot  t4> 
tha  iiultan  of  Combeia  ...  400  Turki«h 
nwobaats  reside  here  oonstantly.** —  ror- 
AnMt  91-92. 

Bandar-i-Ruuil  is,  as  tlie  ir.ivt  lli  r 
4^xplaiii.s,  till'  'Port  of  tlie  'rmk>/ 
Ck^la,  a  suburb  of  Diu  on  the  main- 
land, was  known  to  the  Portuguese 
some  \'  ti^  l  iter,  as  ]'iUn  <Ioh  Rumrs 
{see  GOGOLLA,  and  (|uotation  from 
Mati'ei  abo\e).  The  ouulation  below 
from  Damian  a  Goes  alludes  apparently 
to  Qc^la. 

161!^-  "...  Vnde  Ruminu  Turchurfliiuc 
sex  niilliii  inHtnw  contitiuo  infesUiUlt." — 

1514.  —  "They  were  shiiw  beloiifring  to 
MiKtrs,  or  to  Romi  (there  they  pivo  the 
name  of  Romi  to  a  white  |ieoj.l.-  arc, 
aumo  of  the:ii,  fn>m  Amienia  the  (treater 
and  the  Lo->,  others  fnjm  (."inm.-*sia  and 
TMTtary  and  PtusMia,  Turks  and  Persians 
of  Shae!>nial  called  tho  and  other 

reiic|i;adc.<«  from  all)  oouotries." — Oiot.  d*i 

1525.— In  the  oxpendftnre  of  MaHk  Aias 
we  find  30  Rumes  at  tli.-  piy  (monthly)  of 
100  fnlnts  ujich.  The  Anthis  are  m  tho 
same  statement  |)aid  10  and  iX)  fedeas,  the 
CoracuHet  { KhoraaanlH)  the  same ;  Ouzemtas 
and  Cumd^*  {iHmdU)  26  and  90/m2mw;  Far- 
taqnii,     j'tletu. — Laubranra,  'it. 

1M9.— .  .  in  nora  dvitate  uuae  She- 
TUftowm  appetlatur.    Nomen  inaitnm  est 

Rhomaeis,  iniasi  Hhoraani«,  v.K-antur  en'un 
in  totA  ludift  Rhomaei  ii,  <|^uus  nu^^  communi 
nomine  (Imu-rros  (i.^.  JaniimrieM)  vocanius. 
«  .  — Ikanemi  a  Uot»,  Diensis  0^f»ignatto 
—in  De  Mhu  HffpanieU  £MikUMis,Ara- 
ponieit,  Ji<ilii-i>  ft  Aetht'opieit,  .  .  .  Opera, 
Colon.  Agr.,  ltK)2,  p.  281. 

15S8.— **Tbe  Moon  of  India  not  under- 
standing the  <li«tinction«  of  those  Provinces 
of  Europe,  call  the  whole  uf  Thrace,  Greece, 


SetaTonia,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  tho 

Meditemino.iii  Rum.  and  the  men  thereof 
Bumi,  a  name  which  pro|>erly  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Thraoe  in  which  lien  Con.stanti- 
nople :  from  the  name  of  New  Rome  be> 
longing  to  the  latter,  Thrace  taking  that  of 
Romania."— ^«rro*,  IV.  iv.  16. 

1554. — "Also  the  said  ambassador  pro* 
mised  in  the  name  of  Idalshaa  (nee  IDAL- 
CAN)  hU  I'.nl.  that  if  a  fleet  of  Romes 
should  invade  thejw  uartti,  Idolsbaa  ithuuld 
be  bound  to  help  and  soeooar  as  with  pro- 
visions and  mannen  at  oar  expense.  .  . 
—S.  /loUtho,  Tombu,  42. 

c.  l.'i.l.').— "One  day  (the  Kmp.  Hum.lyun) 
asked  me :  '  Which  of  the  two  oounthos  is 
greatest,  that  of  Rfan  or  of  Hindnstsn  ?  *  I 
replied  :  .  .  .  '  If  by  Rflm  you  moan  all  the 
countries  suV»joct  to  the  Kmixjror  of  <'on- 
?*tantino|ile,  then  India  would  nut  form  even 
a  sixth  part  thereof.'  .  .  ."—iiidi  'Ali^  in 
y.  A$.t  ser.  I.  torn.  ix.  148. 

1563.  — "The  T'lrks  are  those  of  the  pro- 
nnco  of  Natolia,  or  (as  we  now  say)  .\sia 
Minor;  the  Rumes  are  those  of  Coostanti- 
noj^ile,  and  of  its  empire."— •fAircia  De  Orta, 

f  •  /  • 

1572.- 

"  Pcrsas  feroces,  Aba-ssis,  c  Rumes, 
Que  tnizido  de  Roma  u  nomo  torn.  .  . 

GsmOeit,  x.  68. 

[By  Atil>ertin  : 

*'  Pierce  Persian-*,  Abys-sinians,  Romlans, 
Whose    apr>elIation    doth    from  Roma 
descend.  .  .  ."] 

l'»79. — "Without  the  house  .  .  .  stood 
fouro  ancient  comely  hoare-headed  men, 
cloathcd  all  in  reil  li  iwnc  to  the  gnumd, 
hut  attired  on  their  headi  not  much  vnlike 
the  Tnrfcee;  the!*o  they  call  Romans,  or 
stxangen*.  .  . ." — JJraJttf  '^^'or^d  AtuvfMMUtrd^ 
Uak.  S«H^^.  143. 

1600.  — "  A  nation  called  Bonos  who  have 
traded  many  hundred  years  to  Achen. 
These  Rtuioa  come  from  the  Red  Sea." — 

Cn/it.  ./.  lhi,  i<,  in  I'urduu,  i.  117. 

1612.  —  "  It  happened  on  a  time  that 
Rajah  SeVnnder,  the  Son  of  Raijah  Darab,  a 

/{ow'i.,  (Rami),  the  name  of  whose  country 
Wats  M  icetiodiu,  and  whose  title  was  Zul- 
Kamoiiu,  vvi.>«hcd  to  see  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  with  this  Tiew  he  reached  the 
confines  of  India."— •Si;ara  MntayH,  in 
Iwliaii  Arch i p.  v.  125. 

1616.— "Rnmae,  id  est  Toroae  fiuropaei. 
In  India  quippo  duplex  militnm  TnrDaeorum 

I'cmi-i.  iiuoruin  primi.  in  Asia  orti,  'pii 
Thixui-  dicuotur ;  alii  in  Europa  ijui  t'uu- 

atantinopoli  quae  olim  K  >m  i  .Nova,  odvo- 

cantar»  ideoqne  RuUMi  tarn  ab  Indis  qnan 
I  Lnntanis  nomine  Oraeoo  'f^fuum  in 

Rumas  def>ravato  dioontur."— VorrMi,  2%r> 

sauriUt  ii.  105. 
18St.- 

"  .\ll!  o  forte  I'achcco  -e  eterni/.'i 
Su.stent^indo  incansj^vel  o  aii<inirido  ; 
l)e|H)is  .VImeida,  qne  as  Kitrelhw  pisa 
8e  fesdoRume.  e  Malavar  temido." 

JUiUaca  L'vH</iiuUuUtj  ii.  18. 
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1781.  —  *'  TIraw  Espanyol*  are  »  rery 

western  nation,  always  at  war  with  the 
Boman  Emperors  (i'.*-.  the  Turkish  ISulUum)  ; 
since  the  latter  t^iok  fn>ni  them  th*  oity 
at  Aahtonbol  {Jttambul)^  about  600  jMn  ago, 
in  whiob  time  they  hava  not  eaaaed  to  wage 
war  with  the  irnninm  "  Trii  Jiutaqhenn. 
iii.  336. 

1785.  — ««  W«  herewith  tnuundt  a  letter 

...  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the 
conference  going  on  iiotween  the  Sultan  of 
Boom  and  the  English  aab— ador.**  — 
LetUn  <if  Tipfoo,  p.  224. 

BOOKAUIi,  B.  Hind,  from  Pen. 

rfmiill  (lit.  *  fa(H*-nil)l)er,')  a  towel,  a 
handkerchief.  (^"In  iiKKkTn  native  tise 
it  may  be  earned  in  the  hand  bv  a 
high-born  fanla  lady  attached  to  her 
htthpa  or  tiny  t^ilk  handbag,  and  orna- 
mented with  all  sortti  uf  gold  &nd 
silver  trinkets;  then  it  is  a  hsnd- 
kercliief  in  the  true  sense  the  word. 
It  may  l>e  carried  by  men,  hanging  on 
the  k'ft  shoulder,  and  iised  to  wipe  the 
b  inds  or  face ;  then,  too.  it  is  a  nand- 
kerchief.  It  may  be  as  big  as  a  towel, 
and  throwu  over  both  shoulders  by 
men,  the  ends  either  hanging  loose  or 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front ;  it  then  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  qnl^band  or  muffler. 
In  the  case  of  children  it  is  tied  round 
the  neck  as  a  neckkerchief,  or  round 
the  waist  ff)r  mere  show.  It  ma}-  K* 
used  by  women  much  as  the  18th 
centurv  tucker  was  used  in  England 
in  Addison's  time  "  (  Fit»u/  A  li,  Man.  au 
Silky  79  ;  for  it.s  um?  to  mark  a  kind  of 
shawl,  see  ForU'S  WaLsou,  Textile 
AfanufadMreSy  123).]  In  ordinary 
Anglo-Indian  Hind,  it  is  the  wor^ 
for  a  'jKX'ket  handkerchief.'  In 
nuKlern  trade  it  is  applied  to  thin 
silk  piece-goods  with  handkerchief- 
])attcnis.  We  are  not  certain  of  its 
niejiniug  in  the  old  trade  of  piece- 
goods,  e.^.: 

[1615.  —  "2  handkerohieTi  Bomall  cot- 
tony."—Coci-*'*  Diari/,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  179. 

[1M5.— "Towel,  Romale."— /Vnojt  Olos- 
JBfy,  in  Sir  T.  Hfrhnt,  ed.  1677,  p.  100. 

—  ••Eomalls  Course  .  .  .  16."- 
J'ringie,  Diarif  Ft.  St.  (#Vo.,  1st  sor.  iii.  119.' 

1704.  —  "  Price  Currant  (Malacca)  .  .  . 
Romalls,  Bengali  ordinary,  per  Gnnm.  26 

Kix  D\i»."—Lochjn;  71. 

1728.—"  Boemaals,  80  piocea  in  a  pack, 
46  ella  long,  H  broad/'—  FajoU^fa,  m. 

Ritmdl  was  also  the  name  i.  Imi- 
cally  used  by  the  ThugS  for  the  Imnd- 
kerchief  with   which   they  .ntraugled 
their  Tietims. 
3  C 


[c.  1888.— "There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
all  the  Thiips  are  exjHjrt  in  the  use  of  the 
handkerchief,  which  is  called  niM>mni  ur 
/Wee.  .  .  .'*-ire(f,  TiwOm,  iL  180.] 

BOSALOAT,  CAPE,  n.p.  The 
most  easterly  point  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  a  corruption  (originally  Portu- 
gue.se)  (if  the  Arable  name  Rdn-nl-fidifdy 
as  explained  by  P.  della  Valle.  with 
his  usual  acutenessand  precision,  bdow. 

1658,  "  From  Curia  Muria  to  Cape 
Boaalgate,  which  is  in  'J:2h\  an  extent 
of  coast  of  120  leagues,  all  the  land  is  barren, 
and  desert.  At  thi»  Cape  commences  tha 
Kingdom  of  Ormus." — Barros,  I.  ix.  1. 

,,       "  Affonso   d'Alboijuerque  .   .  . 

rsing  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia  ran  along  till 
doubled  Cape  Sooalgats,  which  staada 
lit  the  bcfrinning  of  that  coast  .  .  .  whidl 

Ca|)e  rtolfiny  ^caUM  Sinitp-M  Pmmomlarff 
{livaypos  iKpa).  .  .  ." — IhiJ.  II.  ii.  1. 

c.  liiol.  —  "We  had  been  some  days  at 
sea,  when  near  BA'ifl-al-hadd  the  Damant, 
a  violent  wind  ao  called,  got  up.  .  .  ." — Sidi 
'Aliy  J.  At.  8.  eer.  I.  torn.  ix.  76. 

"  If  V(>\i  wish  to  go  from  Rasol- 
hadd  to  ItuUind  (see  DIUL-SIND)  you  steer 
E.N.E.  tall  you  oorae  to  Fasani  .  .  .  from 
thence  ...  E.  by  8.  to  /((b  Kor^Bki  (i.e. 
Karachi),  where  you  oome  to  an  anehor, 
.  .  r-  The  MokU  (by  aidi  *AUU  hi  /.it. 
V.  459. 

1.572.— 

"  Olh.'i  Dofar  insipno,  jKiniue  manda 
O  nxaia  cheiromj  incenao  para  as  ares ; 
Mas  attenta,  '}&  ok  eat*  outra  haoda 
De  Bo^algate,  o  praias  semper  avaras^ 
Come4;a  o  regno  Ormoa.  .  .  .** 

Omtttt  X.  101. 

By  Burt  I  m  : 

"  Behold  insign  Dofor  that  doth  command 
for  Chriatiaa  aUaia  aweeteet  ineenae 
store; 

Bat  note,  be^nning  now  on  fnrfelMr  band 

of  Ro<^l{rat6'8  ever  greedy  ahore^ 

yon  Horiuu.s  Kingdom.  .  .  .** 

1623. — "Wc  iMjjran  meanwhile  to  find  the 
.sea  ri*«inu  considemhly  ;  and  having  by  this 
time  got  clear  of  the  Strait  .  .  .  and  having 
{Mflt  not  only  Cape  laeck  on  the  Persi&a 
side,  but  also  that  cape  on  the  Arabian  8ido 
which  the  Portugnc."»o  rulgarlv  call  RoBSl- 
g^te,  as  you  ul<-o  tiiid  it  marked  in  maps, 
but  the  {>n>[ier  name  of  which  is  Baa  el  had, 
signifying  in  the  Arabic  ton^ie  Capo  of  the 
End  or  Boundary,  because  it  is  in  fact  the 
extreme  end  of  that  Country  .  .  .  iust  as 
in  our  own  Kimtj'c  the  j'oiiit  of  Galizia  is 
called  by  us  for  a  like  reason  FinU  Terrae.** 
—P.  data  VtUle,  ».  496. ;  [Hak.  Soe.  ii.  11]. 

[1666.—".  .  .  Boxelgate  formerly  Com- 
damnm  and  Mace*  in  Amian.  lib.  23»  almost 
iSWyr  to  the  Tropick  of  Cmmw."— Ar  T, 

JM>n^,  ed.  1677,  p.  101.] 

I  1727.— "  ^luvtnt,  a  barren  uninhabited 
I  laland  .  .  .  withhi  20  leagnee  of  Gape 
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BasMlgat.'*— i4.  ffamitlon,  i.  M  ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  57]. 

[182S.— " ...  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
«OMt  of  AmUft,  fktKD  Bu  ■!  bad,  or  Cape 
BlMlnt,  as  it  is  .sometimes  called  by  the 
English,  was  but  little  kuuwn.  .  .  ."—ihoen, 
Jfarr,  L  88S.] 

B08E- APPLE.  SeeJAMBOO. 

BOSELLE,  s.  The  Indian  Hilnsoua 
or  I  fill.  mh)hiri(fo,  L.  The  Meshy  calyx 
nicikejs  an  excellent  sub-acid  jellv,  and 
is  u.sed  alK)  for  tarts  ;  also  called  *Rtd 
Sorrel.'  The  Fremh  call  it  'Guinea 
Sorrel,'  OteilU  de  Guiuce,  and  Ro«elU 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  UaeilU. 
(See  PDTWA.] 

(BOSE  MALLOWS,  s.  A  semi- 
finid  reatn,  the  producPof  the  Liqui- 

dnmltar  nltitujia,  which  ^tows  in 
Teuaaserini  ;  also  known  a.s  Licjuid 
Storax,  and  used  for  various  medicinal 
purj^OMfl.  (See  Hatibury  and  Fliickiger^ 
Pharmnntfj.  'JTl.  Witft,  Ectm.  Ih'rt.  I'. 
78  se^q.).  The  Burmese  name  of  the 
tree  is  nan-kt-yoke  (Maton^  Burmahj 
778).  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Malay- Javanese  ra^anttifla,  Skt. 
rcutt-mdld,  '  Perfume  garland,'  the  gum 
being  us<>d  an  incense  (Sneyd.  Britann. 
9th  ed.  xii.  718.) 

1588.-"B0MiiudlU."— ZiMcAoCeN,  Hak. 
8oc.  i.  m.] 

BOTTLE,  RATTLE,  s.  Aiab.  rati 
or  rULf  the  Arabian  pound,  .becoming 
in  8.'  Ita).  retolo;  in  Port,  arratd/  in 
Span,  arrt  ldf ;  .su])posed  to  \w  origin- 
ally a  transposition  of  the  Greek  X^rpa, 
which  went  all  over  the  Semitic  East. 
It  is  in  Syriac  as  lifrd ;  and  is  also 
found  as  ritrlin  (pi.)  in  a  Pho'nician 
in»(:ripliun  of  Sardinia,  dating  c.  b.c. 
180  (see  Oorpui  IfuaripU.  !kmiU,  i. 
188-169.) 

c.  1340.  — "The  ritl  of  India  which  is 
called  Mir  (me  BEEB)  weif^hn  70  miUtldh  .  .  . 
40«lr«  form  n  maun  (see  MAUND)."— .SAi'Ad- 
btiddUk  Jjimiikil,  in  Sulet  tuui  JSxU.  xiii. 
18». 

[r.  IfiOO.  "  A'rf'i:  ii  n  nicnftiro.  called  also 
.<a<r  weipliiiik' S  rati,  uiid,  some  .sny,  more." 
—  Am.  ed.  ./ai-n'ft,  i\.  55, 

[1(U2.    "  The  bahar  is  360  ZOtlolM  of 

Moha."     />a;n>T*,  f^ttrrt,  i.  193.] 

1673.—'*.  .  .  Weights  in  ««•: 
1  JiiiJumr  ia  ...  4  A'lnta/. 
1  Kintal  it  ...  4  Arohr/  or  Ror^^. 
\  A  rtM  is  ...  Rotolas. 
1  Bolola  is  ...  16  Ouno.  or  If.  Averd" 


1808.—"  At  Jttdda  the  weighto  ara : 
15  Vftkeeas  =  1  Rattle. 
2  SattlM    =  1  mauDd." 

jratw«,i.88. 

BOUND,  s.  Thi.s  is  used  as  a 
Hind,  word,  rantuL,  or  corruptly  rattn 

gasht,  a  tran.sfer  of  the  Engli.';}i,  in 
the  sense  of  patruUinff,  or  'going  the 
rounds.'   FAnd  we  find  in  the  Madras 

Records  tlie  grade  of  'Rounder,*  or 
'Gentlemen  of  the  Round,'  otticers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  vi.sit  the  sentrie<i. 

[16S3.  —  "  .  .  .  itt  i>i  order'd  that  18 
Souldiers,  1  C'lqKinill  k  1  RoondST  goe 
upon  the  tilooit  Conimer  for  Uuffly.  .  .  .** 
-Pringtt,  Diary  #1  A.        Itt  ser.  ii.  88.] 


BOUNDELk  a.  An  obsolete  word 
for  an  nmbreila,  formerly  in  nse  in 

Anglo-India.  [In  1G76  the  ii.se  of  the 
Ronndell  was  prohibited,  excei^t  in  the 
ta.se  of  "  the  Councell  and  Cnaplaine  " 
{Hfdge,*,  JHitnj,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  ocxxxii.)] 
In  old  Eu^'lisli  the  nanu*  rnumiel  \a 
applied  to  a  variety  of  ciix:ular  objectSf 
as  a  nut  undw  a  dish,  a  target,  &c. 
And  probably  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
]M-e.-<cnt  aj»p)ication,  in  spite  of  the 
circum.stance  that  the  word  is  .some- 
times found  in  the  form  arandel.  In 
this  forni  the  word  also  seems  to  have 
l>een  employed  for  the  conical  hand- 
guard  on  a  lanc^  as  we  learn  from 
lilutcHus  great  Pitrt.  Dictionary: 
"Anmdela,  or  Arandella,  is  a  guard 
for  U»e  right  hand,  iu  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  U  is  lixeo  to  the  thick  part 
of  the  lance  or  niace  Is-u  nr  liy  inm  at 
arms.  The  Licentiate  ( 'ovarrubia-s 
who  piques  hinuielf  on  finding  ety- 
mologies for  every  kind  of  word, 
(h  rwtis  ArandflUi  from  .truml'!, -.x  city 
(so  he  says)  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England."  Oobamivias  (1611)  gives 
the  alxne  explanation  ;  adding  that 
it  also  wiis  a]ij»lied  to  a  kind  of 
;  suKKJth  collar  worn  by  women,  from 
!  its  re.se  III  I  (lance  to  the  other  thing. 
'  Unless  historical  proof  of  tliis  la^t 
etymology  can  be  traced,  we  should 
su'p]Kifle  that  Arundd  is,  even  in  this 
•-fiis^',  tirobaMy  a  corruption  of  roundeL 
[The  S'.E.P.  gives  arroiidelL,  ariindiM 
as  fiiniis  of  JnniiidelU',  'a  swallow.'] 

167;$.  -"  Lusty  Fellows  niniiine  hy  their 
Sides  with  Arundell  (which  are  broad  Uro- 
lirt'Uoes  held  over  their  Heads)." — Fty^,  30. 

1676.  —  "  ProfKjtials  to  the  Apent,  Ac, 
about  the  vourij'  men  in  Metchlinatara. 

"(JetuniUl.  L— Whereas  eaob  hath  bia 
paoa  and  acme  mora  with  their  lattdslhi, 
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that  none  l>c  ]>ermitt«d  but  as  at  the  Fort." 
—Ft.  St.  a  to.  Cotutt,,  Tth.  1«.  In  Noka 
4rMrf  KtU.  No.  I.  p.  43. 

1677-78.  —  '*.  .  .  That  •zoept  by  the 
Memb«n  of  this  Oounoell,  those  that  have 

formerly  been  in  that  (jii.iHty,  Choefea  of 
Fnctorys,  Cointiiiiiiders  of  Shipps  out  of 
England,  and  the  Chnplains,  Ro&dalls  shall 
not  be  wiMme  by  any  Men  in  thia  Towne, 
mnd  by  no  Woman  below  Hie  Desire*  of 
Factors'  Wives  and  Ensigns'  Wives,  except 
by  such  ast  the  Governour  shall  permit." 
-Miulnis  SbuidiMff  Orden,  in  Wkeder, 
iii. 

l»m  ■  "To  Verona  (the  t'otuimny's  Chief 
Mt'tchant)'.s  adopted flOQ  was  given  the  name 
of  Muddoo  Verona,  and  u  Bondell  to  be 
carried  over  him,  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Verona,  eleven  cannon  being  fired,  that 
the  Towne  and  Country  niiirht  take  notice 
of  the  honour  done  them.  — F(.  St.  dm. 
C'liifii.    In  yi'f'f  and  E.tf.1.  No,  II.  p.  15. 

1716. —  "AH  such  as  serve  under  the 
Honourable  Company  and  the  English 
Inhabitants.  fleserte<l  their  Employs  ;  sncli 
«.s  Cooks,  Water  bearers,  Coolies,  Palaukeen- 
lK>ys,  Ronndal  men.  .  .  ."—In  WheeUr, 
ii.  230. 

1726. — "Whenever  the  iiia^nates  go  on  a 
journey  th<.y  l'o  tint  without  a  coiisidenible 
train,  beiitg  attendod  by  their  pipers,  horn- 
blower<.  and  SoBdol  bearers,  who  Iceep  them 
froin*the  Sun  with  a  Rondel  (which  in  a 
kind  of  little  round  sunshade)." — ValnUiin, 
Chor,  M. 

"Their  Priests  go  like  the  rest 
clothed  in  yellow,  but  with  the  right  arm 
an<i  l>roiust  rcinainitig  un<  i>vcred.  Tliey  also 
cjirn'  a  rondel,  or  panuol,  of  a  TaiiipU  (see 
TALIPOT)  l«af.  .  .  ."—/Ml.  t.  {Oevlom), 
408.  '  ^ 

• 

1754. — ".Some  years  Insforo  our  arrival  in 
the  oountr}',  they  (the  E.  1.  Go.)  foond 
auch  sumptuary  lawa  so  absolutely  necessary, 
that  they  gave  the  strictest  orders  that  none 
<if  those  young  gentleiii<-ti  --hould  he  allowed 
even  to  hire  a  Roundel-boy,  whose  business 
It  is  to  walk  by  his  master,  and  defend  him 
with  his  Boondel  or  Umbrella  from  the 
hent  of  the  sun.  A  yonng  fellow  of  humour, 
ujion  thi-i  last  order  coininjj;  over,  altered 
the  form  of  hi-^  l.'inbrella  from  a  round  to  a 
«quare,  called  it  n  S'jaoredd  instead  of  a 
Bomidsl,  and  insisted  that  no  orrlor  yet  in 
force  forbad  him  the  use  of  it."— Jiy*,  2i. 

1786.— *'He  (CliTe)  enforced  the  Snmp- 

ttiary  laws  by  severe  jienaltics,  and  gave 
the  .strictest  orders  that  none  of  these  young 
gentlemen  should  Ijo  allowed  even  to  have 

«  roondol-biv.  whose  business  is  to  walk  by 
his  master,  and  defend  him  with  his  roondtl 

or  umbrella  from  the  hcnt  of  the  •^nn." 
Cttnun-ioli^  i.  283.    Thi.s  ignoble  writer  has 
evidently  copied  fn)m  Ives,  and  applied  the 
jMUMge  (untruly,  no  doubt)  to  dive. 

BOWANNAH,  >.  Hind,  fruni 
Pers.  rnvxlnah,  from  ftllM^  *gomg.'  A 
pkis  01-  [Nirtuil. 


[17W.— ".  .  .  that  the  English  shall 
carry  on  tbeb  tmde  .  .  .  free  from  all 
dutie.s  .  .  .  excenting  the  article  of  salt, 
...  on  which  a  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  the 
Bowana  or  Houghly  market-price.  .  . 
LetUrfrvm  Cowrt,  in  VereUt,  View  ^BeMoL 
App.  127.] 

EOWCE,  8.  Hind,  ram,  rois,  raum. 
A  Himalayan  tree  whicli  suiiplies  ex- 
cellent straiglit  and  strong  aIi)«nfltoeks 
and  walking-.stiiks,  Cnf  mi  easier  oacxlUtrig^ 
Wall.,  also  C.  acumitiata  (N.O.  JRoso- 
cmc).   [See  Watt,  Beon.  Did.  ii.  581.] 

1838.— **  We  descended  into  the  Ehud, 

and  I  was  amusing  myself  jumping  from 
rock  U)  rock,  and  thus  {lassing  up  the 
centre  of  the  bniwling  mountam  sfream, 
aided  bv  my  long pahArl  pole  of  rous  wood." 
—  WanieriMt  of  a  Pilgrim,  ii.  241  :  [also 
i.lWJ.  *■ 

BOWNEE,  & 

a.  A  £iii88e*braye,  i«.  a  subsidiarj 

enceinte  surrounding  a  fortified  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  proper  wall  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  dit^h  ;  Hind,  raonl. 
Tlie  word  is  not  in  Shakespear,  Wilson, 
Platts  or  Fallon.  I'.nt  if  <H;can  oftfii 
in  the  narratives  of  Anglo-Indian  siege 
i>i>t  rattona.  The  origin  cit  the  word  is 
Obscure.  [Mr.  Irvine  sumests  Hind. 
rftndhnd,  'to  enclose  as  witli  a  hed^'e,' 
and  say.s :  "Fallon  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  word  raunl^  for  in  liis 
K.  H.  Did.  lie  tranfilates  fau.s.xt*-l»r!iye 
hs  dhus,  nuiUl  kdptufUah;  which  aUo 
shows  tnat  he  hadf  no  definite  ide^i  of 
what  a  fausse-braye  was,  dhiu  meaning 
.simply  an  earthen  or  mud  fort."  Dr. 
Grierson  suggests  Hind,  ramutui^  'a 
park,'  of  which  the  fem.,  diminu- 
tive, would  be  rnmanl  or  rdonl ;  or 

fi»ssil)ly  the   word    may   come  from 
ind.  rw,  Skt.  re««,  'sand,'  meaning 
"an  entrenchment  of  sand."] 

17W.  -"Uii  the  20th  I  ordered  a  mine  to 
1)6  carried  under  (the  glacis)  because  the 
guns  could  not  bear  on  the  rottuee.  — 

./(«-♦.  Stinii^r'.t  Mil.  Mrm,Hr.<.  i.  17-.  J.  B. 
Fraser,  the  cflitor  of  Skinner,  {lari-ntheticully 
intorjirets  romi"  hero  as  '  counterscarp  '  j 
but  that  is  non.>»en.se,  as  well  as  incorrect. 

[1803.— Writing  of  Hathras,  "  Eenny  wutl, 
with  a  deei>,  broad,  dry  ditch  l)ehind  it 
surrounds  tne  fort."— U'.  TAtnn,  Mem.  of 
ih*  ITor  m  IwiitOy  p.  400.] 

1805.— In  a  work  by  Major  L.  F.  Smith 
{ Sketch  uf  Uif  Jiiie,  o/Ute  lUgular  (Jurat 
in  the  Srrcice  of  the  Natitv  Princes  of  Jndm) 
we  find  a  plan  of  the  attack  of  Aligarh,  in 
which  is  marked  "Lower  Fort  or  Benny, 
wellflu}  >{>lit'<i  with  (;rape,"  and  again,  *'Lower 
Fort,  Benny  or  Fuusaebraye." 
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[1819. — *'.  .  .  they  saw  the  nooeasity  of 
oovering  tbe  foot  of  the  wall  from  an 
onemy's  fiie,  mnd  farmed  *  d«f amc^  similar 
to  onr  faiuse-braye,  whUAthoy  Tiiliw." 

— Fit:rla  n-n  f,  Jo  a  rnaJ  tlf^  RoUU  to  JSngUttuL, 

p.  245 ;  also  see  110.] 

b.  This  word  also  occurf  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  liurmeae  yo-wet-nij  or 
(in  Arakan  pron.)  ro-wt-ni^  *  red-leaf,' 
the  technical  name  of  the  standard 

silver  of  tilt'  Burmese  ingot  currency, 
cuniniouly  rendered  Flowered- silver. 

1796.— "Bonni  or  fine  silver,  Ummera- 
poora  ewTBiioy/'— JV<>h)f(Yi<tVm  in  Setam-Ktur, 
li.  179. 

1800.— "Tlie  qnantitj  of  alloy  varies  in 
the  silver  eorrent  in  dmerent  parte  of  the 

empire  ;  at  Rangoon  it  is  adiilteraUj<l  '2it 
per  cent.  ;  at  Ummerapoora,  pure,  or  what 
18  calleil  flowered  silver,  is  most  oominon ; 
in  the  latter  all  duties  are  {Mid.  The 
modifications  are  as  follows: 
**  Ronni,  or  pure  silver. 
/towMiba,  5  per  cent,  of  alloy." 

iSym^ji,  327. 

ROWTEE,  s.  A  kind  of  small  tent 
with  pyranjidai  root",  and  no  projection 
of  fly,  or  eaves.   Hind.  rdoO. 

[1818.—'*.  .  .  «ie  military  men,  and 

others  uttachcd  tr)  the  camp,  trenenilly 
uusMes-H  a  dwelling  of  somewhat  more  cum- 
fortable  d&'wription,  regularly  made  of  two 
or  three  folds  of  cloth  in  thickness,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  Hap  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain  the  oiquisitc  one  : 
these  are  dignilied  with  the  name  of  ruotees, 
and  come  nearer  (than  the  pawl)  t^'  our 
ideas  of  a  tmaW'—Broughton^  LetUrSt  ed. 
Ootutab/f,  p.  20. 

[1875._««For  the  servants  1  had  a  good 
rauti  of  thick  UiMd  doth."— IFi/wn,  Abode 
oj  >«t*<r,  90.] 

BOT,  8.  A  common  nuxle  of  writ- 
ing the  title  rdl  (sec  RAJA) ;  which 
sometimes  occurs  also  an  a  family 
name,  aa  in  that  of  the  famous  Hindu 
Theist  Bammohun  Bof . 

BOZA,  s.  Ar.  rau(ja,  Hind,  rauza. 
Properly  a  garden  ;  among  the  Arabs 
espedally  tlie  muda  of  the  ^'reat 
moja^jne  at  Medina.  In  India  it  is 
apphed  to  sucli  niausolea  a.s  the  Taj 
(generally  called  by  the  natives  the 
Tilj-ratcn) ;  and  the  ni;nisnleuni  built 
by  AurungzU)  near  Aurungabad. 

1813.—".  .  .  the  rosa,  a  name  for  the 
mausoleum,  bnt  implying  something  saintly 

or  sanctified."— ForJwi  Or.  Mm.  iv,  41; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  413]. 


&OZYE,  8.  Hind,  racdl  and  rajai ; 
a  coverlet  quilted  with  cotton.  Tlie 

etynioloe}'  is  very  obscure.  It  is  s]>elt 
in  Hinci.  with  the  Ar.  letter  zwdd; 
and  F.  Johnson  gives  a  Persian  word 
su  s]>elt  as  meaniiig  'a  cover  for  the 
\m\a  in  winter.'  The  kindred  mean- 
ing of  mirzdl  is  apt  to  suggest  a  con- 
nection  between  the  two,  but  this 
may  he  accidental,  or  the  latter  word 
factitious.  We  can  see  no  likelihood 
in  Shakespear's  suggestion  that  it  is 
a  corrnption  of  an  alleged  Skt.  ttn^ftifca, 
'cloth.'  [Platts  give.s  the  same  ex- 
pkuatiou,  adding  "probably  through 
Pera.  ronft,  from  raeidon,  *to  dye.'"] 
Tlie  most  probable  suggest  ion  |)erha]>s. 
is  that  razdl  was  a  word  taken  fnMu 
the  name  of  some  person  called  Riizdy 
who  may  have  invented  some  variety 
of  the  arti(  le  ;  as  in  the  case  of  SpenctTy 
iVellirwtotUf  6lc.  A  somewhat  oWure 
(luotatMm  from  the  Fers.  Diet  ealled 
bahdr-i-Ajam^  extracted  l»y  Vullers. 
(s.v.),  seems  to  corrolx)rate  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  personal  origin  of  the 
word. 

1784.—"  I  have  thw  morning  .  .  .  received 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  addressed  tS  yon, 
with  a  present  of  a  mf  and  a  shawl  band- 
kerchief."— M'<i/r' l/,i.<fi>^>/s  to  hit  Wifrfin 

I,  Rcht^-s  of  Utd  ( 'aJrntUi,  19.'». 

Ih'M. — "  I  arrived  in  a  small  o|>en  pavilion 
at  the  top  of  the  buildinp,  in  which  thero 
was  a  small  Brahminy  cow,  clothed  in  a 
wadded  resai,  and  lying  uiKin  a  earpet."— 

Mem.  of  Col.  MounfU'ii,  13.'). 

IBbJ,  —  (Imports  into  Kandahar,  from 
Mashad  and  Shonaan)  "Basaiea  from 
Ye/xl.  .  .  ."^Ftu^  Tmde  Rqtortt  App. 

p.  Ixviii. 

1867.— **T  had  brought  with  me  a  soft 
'I'liltcd  rezai  to  •^It-t-p  on,  and  with  a  rug 
wnijiped  romiii  trie,  .iiid  sword  and  pistol 
under  my  head,  I  lay  and  ihouu'ht  long  an. I 
deeply  upon  my  line  of  action  on  tho 
morrow.  "—LittU.'Col.  £<vta,  A  Ffy  tk* 
Wktel,  301. 

BUBBEE,  s.  Ar.  roW,  *  the  Spring.' 
In  India  amdied  to  the  crops,  or 

harvest  of  the  (■ro]>s,  which  are  sown 
after  the  rains  and  reaped  in  the 
following  si)ring  or  early  summer. 
Such  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
linseed,  toluioco,  onions,  carrots  and 
turnips,  &c.    (See  KHURREET.) 

[1765._".  .  .  wo  have  granted  them  the 
Dewanneo  (see  DEW  AUNT)  of  the  iirovim 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OriMa,  from  tho 
l)eginning  of  the  Fussul  RttMlf  of  the 
Bengal  year  1172.  .  .  ."—Firmmtn  of  Shah 
AmUum]  in  Verritt,  Vimc  of  liemgalf  App.  167. 
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[1866.—"  It  was  in  the  month  of  Nowmber, 
WMQ,  if  the  niins  closed  early,  irrigation  in 
resorted  to  for  producing  the  young  rubbM 
<To^"—Con/atuni$qfa*  Orderly,  179.] 

RUBLE,  s.  Rubs.  The  silver  \\n\X 
of  Russian  currency,  M'hen  a  coin  (not 
l»Hpc>r)  equi^'alent  to  3«.  1^<^. ;  [in  1901 
About  2«.  It  was  ori^^jnally  a 

silver  in^'ot  ;  see  first  quotation  and 
note  below. 

1559. — '*  Vixoentumoanoa  vtuntur  moneta 
•igentM,  pcmaaertim  apud  QIob  ouaa.  Initio 
4nim  aigentutn  in  provincinm  inferebntur, 
fundebantur  |>ortiunculae  nVilonpao  aiycn- 
toae,  lino  imagine  et  scrintuni,  aestimatione 
TDius  rabli,  ^uarum  nulla  nunc  apparet."* 
Herhtntirin,  in  Rarmm  MoteooiL  Amttontt 
FnuMof.  1600,  p.  42. 

1591.— "This  penaltie  or  mulct  is  20 
dingora  (see  TANOA)  or  ponce  upon  erenr 
nbble  or  mark,  and  so  ten  in  tho  hundred. 
.  .  .  Hoc  (tho  Kmi^omr)  hath  besides  for 
every  name  conteyned  in  the  writs  that  pax^c 
out  of  tbeir  courts,  five  aUam»,  an  alteen 
5  panee  sterling  or  theraabmta.**— 2VaB<i> 
^      n>/xs,'aii  CommonweaiAf  hj  Dr.Oilf* 

Ftftrhrr.  Hnk.  Shj.  .51. 

c.  It!:^!  6.  —  "  D.jg  dollars  they  (the 
RuHsiaiis)  'arc  not  ac«iuainied  with,  these 
being  attended  with  loss  .  .  .  their  own 
<ftii<fr»ttie]r  caU  RiNililM."~i/aeartiii,  E.T. 
bj  JMMr,  i.  280. 

[RUrrUOUR,  s,  p.— H.  mmar, 
Pers.  raffi,  '(iarning.'  The  nioaern 
r'i''t'nj>ir  in  Indian  citie.s  is  a  workman 
whu  repairs  rents  and  hole^  in  Kaah- 
mir  shawls  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 
Suih  workmen  were  regularly  ein- 
»loyed  in  tlif  clnth  factories  of  the 
.1.  Co.,  to  examine  the  manufactured 
cloths  and  remove  petty  defects  in  the 
weaving. 

17r»0.  — "On  insjK'ctitiu'  tlie  Dacca  p'lods, 
we  found  tho  Soorl>utties  (see  PIECE- 
€KX)D8)  very  much  frayed  and  very  badly 
xaffa-gtUr'd  or  joined." — Bengal  Letter  Ut 
M,l.  Co.,  Feb.  25,  India  Office  H8S. 


tngotn  w>-n<  callod 
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aajm:  "At  one  day  s  juiirney  tnm  Ukak  are  th<> 
hllla  of  the  RQs,  who  are  Chrintiarai:  thflj  havr 
reil  hair  and  blue  nyoM^hey  are  ugly  In  ftetnre  and 
crafty  in  ctiarartor.  They  have  tXwvr  miiie«,  ami 
they  bring  from  their  country  Mum,  i.e.  iuKotx 
cf  iiihw,  with  which  they  buy  ami  nell  in  that 
COuntrw  The  weight  of  f^ch  ingtit  is  Bvn  ounces.  ' 
— li.  *U.  IVgololti  (c.  13411).  siH-.-ikiiiK  of  Ihr  bmi- 
rout*"  lo  Clalhay,  sayn  that  oti  arriviii;;  at  Cassai 
ii.f.  KiitMuj  f)f  Miiti  a  i'olo  or  HaiiK-clian-fn)  "yon 
can  «ii»(>0!»»'  of  liie  snmiiti  of  HilviT  tliut  you  have 
with  yoti  .  .  .  and  you  mav  rwkoii  t)i><  $nmmn 
to  tif-  wort)i  ■  i;oldtMi  florins ''(««^'»"  in  ''iifAnv,  Ac, 
ii.  Jss.'.t^  •."';!).  It  woiiM  apiMur  fnun  Wtisfif,  qM<it>-<l 
by  H;ininuT  (HtS'-h '■■!,!<  '/cr  (kdilfufn  Horde,  '22*), 
tli.il  ^-■iNl  iii;ii)ts  aN'>  will-  callfi  «uM  Of  4a Mm. 
The  ruble  ia  still  called  sum  in  Turkeetan. 


1851.  —  "Rafa-gars  are  darners,  who 
repair  the  cloths  that  have  been  damaged 
during  bleaching.  They  join  broken  threads, 
remove  knota  from  threada,  ko." — Tai/lor, 
CbOm  Jtf<ni(/SKterc  ^  Amm,  97.] 

RUM,  s.  This  is  not  an  Indian  word. 
The  etymology  is  given  by  Wedgwood 
as  from  a  dang  word  of  the  16th 
century,  rome  for  'good  * ;  ronu-hoozt\ 
'  grjod  drink ' ;  ana  so,  rum.  The 
English  word  has  always  with  us  a 
note  of  vulgarity,  but  we  may  note 
here  that  (!orr<";io  in  hi.s  Italian 
version  of  the  iiumuva^a,  whilst  de- 
scribing the  Pblaee  of^  Rftvaiia,  is  bold 
enougli  U)  s\n'iik  of  its  l>eing  pervaded 
by  "an  odoriferous  breeze,  perfumed 
with  sandalwood,  and  bdellium,  with 
rum  and  with  sirop"  (iii.  292).  "Mr. 
N.  Darnell  Davis  has  put  forth  a 
derivation  of  the  word  runi,  which 

fives  the  only  proliable  history  of  it 
t  came   from   P>;irbado.-4,  where  the 
planters  first  distilled  it,  somewhere 
between  1640  and  1645.    A  MS.  '  I)e- 
scrij)tion    of    Barbados,*  in  Trinity 
C'ollege,  Dublin,  written  alwiut  IC).'*!, 
[says:  *The  chief  fudliug  they  make 
'  in  the  Ishind  is  RumbiMiMy  alias  KiU- 
i  Ditnl,  and  this  is  made  of  sii^r-canes 
j  distilled,  a  hot,  lit  lH.sh,  and  terrible 
I  liqour.'     G.  Warren's  iJe^^ription  of 
j  Surinam^  1661,  shows  the  word  in  it.s 
'  present  short  term  :  'Rum  is  a  sjiirit 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  sugar-canes 
. . .  caUed  Jr«»./Wl  in  New  England !' 
^RamfmUim*  is  a  Devonshire  word, 
meaning  *a  great  tumult,'  and  may 
I  have  been  aa(»ptt!d  from  some  of  the 
Devonshire  settlers  in  Barbados ;  at 
I  any  rate,  little  doubt  can  exist  that 
I  it  has  given  rise  to  our  word  rum, 
I  and    the    longer  name  rumbowling^ 
which  sailors  give  to  their  gTOg."— 
I  Academy,  Sept.  6,  1685. 

I  RUM-JOHNNY,  s.  Two  di.stinct 
'  meanings  are  ascribed  to  this  vulgar 
'  word,  both,  we  believe,  obsolete. 

a.  It  was  aj)plied,  according  to 
Williamson,  (V.M.,  i.  167)  to  a  low 
class  of  native  servants  who  plied  on 
the  wharves  of  Calcutta  in  order  to 
obtain  eni]»lovment  from  m-w-romers. 

j  That  author  exi>lains  it  as  a  corrup- 

'  tion  of  Ramnrdnly  which  he  alleges  t  o 
be  one  of  the  ( otiimoncsl  of  Mahom  - 

I  medan  names.    [The  Mrenj-jhtmy  Guilt/. 

i  of  Calcutta  {Cnretj^  Good  Old  Dat/A,  , 
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139)  perhaps  iu  the  saiue  way  derived 
its  name  fmm  one  Nttr  Jdn."] 

ISIO.—*"  Onerally  speaking,  tho  present 
ftrjnuinji,  who  attaoli  themselves  to  the  cap- 
taina  of  Europeaa  shifts,  may  without  the 
least  iMMurd  of  controversion,  be  considered 
aa  nothing  more  or  ion  thmn  BllBl*Joluiiiiei 
*of  a  larger  growth.'"— ITiVjMawcM,  K.J/., 
L191. 

bi.  Among  soldiers  and  sailors,  *a 
proatitute';  from  lliud.  ri'nnjittu,  Skt. 
rdmd-janl^  'a  pleasing  wuiuau,'  'a 
dancing-girl.' 

ri7M.>-".  .  .  and  the  Rimjenli  (Hindu 

(luncing  women)  have  hcon  all  day  dandng 
and  singing  before  the  idol."—Colekrooie, 
hki^UiC) 

1814. — "  T  lived  near  four  years  within  a 
few  mile!"  of  the  solemn  groves  where  those 
volui  tiiiiiis  devotoen  pass  their  lives  with 
tho  xamjaimiea  or  dimoing-girU  attached 
to  the  templeM,  in  a  lort  of  Tttxnrions  raper- 
stitioM  and  sanctified  indolence  unknown  in 
colder  climates." — ForUs,  (Jr.  Mrm.  iii.  6; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  127]. 

[1816.  — "But  we  niu^^t  c-xeept  that  cla^^ 

of  females  called  ravjannees,  or  liuiuini.' 
girls,  who  are  attached  to  the  teniides." 
A$iiUk  Journal^  ii.  875,  quoting  H'tUAea, 
Temr  to  JUadreu  and  Cfkintu] 

BUMNA,  s.  Hiii'l.  mmmf,  Skt. 
raiiuiNOf  *cHU.siiig  pUvisure,  a  chase, 
or  reserved  hunting-ground. 

1700.—"  Abdat  Chab  Gftwn  murdered  at 
the  »"f«Tlft  in  the  month  of  March,  17«^, 
bv  some  oi  the  liercanihs.  .  .  .'*  —  Van 
S^ftari^  i.  63. 

1792. — "The  Peshwa  hanng  inWted  me 
to  a  novel  .ifx^'ctacle  at  bin  nuima  (read 
ruriina),  or  jxirk.  alH)ut  four  mile.'*  from 
Poonah.  .  .  .Sir  C.  Mai  ft,  in  Or. 
Mrm,  [2nd  ed.  ii.  82'  (See  also  ▼erses 
quoted  under  PAWHEfi.) 

BUNN  (OF  CUTCH),  n.j).  Hind. 
rriM.  This  imnie,  apr>Iie<l  to  the  singu- 
lar t*xt<*iit  cf  smd-tiat  aii<l  .sjilt-wiuste, 
oilvu  covered  by  high  tides,  or  hy 
land-floods,  which  extends  hc^veen 
the  Peninsula  of  Cutcl)  and  the  main- 
land, is  a  corrniition  of  tlif  Skt. 
or  IrinOy  'a  salt-Hwainj),  a  de.scrt,'  [or 
of  iiranya^  'a  wilderness  *].  The  Runn 
is  first  iiifiitioiieil  in  tin  P'n'pl)i.<,  in 
which  a  true  iuditutiuu  is  given  of 
this  tract  and  its  danp  rs. 

c.  A.D.  80-90. Hut  after  passing  the 
Sinthus  H.  there  is  another  gulph  running 
to  the  north,  not  easily  seen,  which  is  called 
Irinon,  and  is  distinffuiabed  into  the  Orsat 

and  the  Little.  And  there  is  an  expanse  of 
shallow  water  on  both  .sides,  and  swift  con- 


tinual eddies  extending  far  from  the  land." 

c.  1370.-  "The  cnudcs  had  malicif)usly 
misled  them  into  a  place  cnllcd  the  Kunchi- 
ran.  In  this  place  all  tho  laml  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  to  a  degree  impoasiUe  to 
deseribe."— Slasii^^i-^/V;  in  Kftiot,  iu. 
324. 

IfiSS.— "MuzafTar  Hod,  and  cniiwed  tho 
Ban,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  and  took 
the  road  to  Jawalmir.  In  some  places  th* 
breadth  of  the  water  of  tiie  Ban  is  10  Ins 

and  20  ht.*.  Ho  went  into  the  countrj-  which 
they  call  Kach,  on  the  other  side  of  the' 
wntv."— niMM^i-iliteri,  Jbid.  v.  440. 

c.  1  ."".00.  "  Retween  Chalw.ineh,  Sircar 
AhmcdaUul,  Putten.  and  Surat,  is  a  low 
tract  of  country,  90  cftse  in  length,  and  ia 
breadth  from  /  to  90  cose,  which  is  called 
Bub.  Before  the  eommenoement  of  tii* 
periodical  rnins.  the  .«ca  swe11«  and  innn- 
dates  this  sj>tit,  and  leavca  by  degrees  after 
tho  rainy  .season." — Ayern,  ed.  OUHbtin, 
1800,  ii.  71  ;  [od.  Jorr-ff,  ii.  2491. 

1849.— "On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I 
embarked  and  landed  about  9  p.ni.  in  the 
Bmnof  Sindh. 

*' .  .  .  a  Ixiggie  syrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  land.  . 
Dry  Lmnfrvm  Ywng  BgwP^  14. 

BUPEE,  8.  Hind,  rujnya^  from 
Skt.  ruvfo^  *  wrought  sih  i  .'  The 
.standiii'l  <i>iii  of  tlie  Anglo-Indian 
monetary  system,  aa  it  was  of  the 
Mahommedan  Empire  that  preceded 
ours.  It  is  I'oniiiionly  .«*tnt4'a  (as  l«v 
Wilson,  in  his  article  on  this  word, 
which  contain.s  much  valuable  and 
condensed  inforination)  tlial  the  ni|K'e 
was  intn^liK ed  I<y  Shcr  Sliah  (in  l.'^i42). 
And  this  lh,  no  doubt,  furmallv  true  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  coin  siiWanti- 
ally  identical  with  the  rujK*«',  /<. 
approximatiiii;  to  a  .stands nl  of  h*^ 
rati*  (or  175  L'rain.s  troy)  of  .'»ilver,  au 
ancient  Hindu  standai-d,  had  Ijeen 
stru(  k  by  tlic  Mabomnn'daii  Mncrcipi* 
of  Delhi  in  the  13th  and  14Lh  centuriui, 
and  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
their  cumMuy.  In  fact,  the  tajiit^il 
'  (m'us  of  Dfihi,  fmm  the  time  of 
ivaltimish  (a.d.  1211-1236)  to  tlie  ae- 
cessionof  Mahomnied  Tughhik  (132r)> 
were  gold  and  .silver  pieee.s  respectively 
of  the  weight  just  mentioned.  We 

gther  fi-om  the  statements  of  Ibn 
ttuta  and  his  cont«Mu)Hirari«s  that 
the  gold  coin,  which  the  former  gener- 
ally calls  tanga  and  sometimes  gold 
dinAr,  was  worth  10  of  the  silver  odny 
which  he  calls  din&r,  thu.s  indicating 
that  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver 
value  wai>,  or  liad  recently  heen,  as 
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10  : 1.  Mahomined  Tiiglilak  ruiiuxlelled 
the  currency,  iasuiug  gold  pieces  of 
200  grs.  ana  sflver  pieces  of  140  grs. 
—an  iiulitvition  pronably  of  a  gi'eat 
"depreciation  of  gold"  (to  use  our 
nioderu  language)  conse<iuent  on  the 
enonnoiui  amonnt  of  gola  bullion  ob- 
tained from  the  plunder  of  Wi-stern 
and  Southern  India.  Some  years 
later  (1330)  Uahommed  developed  his 
notable  .sclieme  of  a  forced  currency, 
consisting  entirely  (»f  copper  tokens. 
This  threw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  it  was  not  till  six  y&iTs  later  that 
nnv  sustiiined  issues  of  ordinary  coin 
were  recomuieuced.  From  about  this 
titne  tlie  old  standard  of  176  fin,  was 
readonted  for  gold,  and  was  maintained 
till  the  t  ime  of  Sher  Shah.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  old  standard 
was  then  resumed  for  diver.  In  the 
n  ign  of  Mahonimed's  successor  Feroz 
Shah,  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  examples  »ho\v 
the  ^Id  coin  of  175  grs.  standard 
ronning  parallel  with  continued  issues 
of  a  silver  (or  jirofcHsedly  silver)  coin 
of  140  grs. ;  and  this,  speaking  brietty, 
continued  to  he  the  case  to  the  end  of 
the  Ix)di  dynasty  (iy.  152(>).  Tlic 
coinage  .s«mmhs  to  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  great  irreguhiiity,  not  remedied  by 
Balier  (who  tttnxck  aArafU  (see  ASH- 
RAFEE)  an«l  (l('rlinm.%  such  a.s  were 
u.sed  in  Turke-st^m)  or  Humayun,  but 
the  reform  of  which  was  nndertaken 
by  Sher  Shah,  as  alM)ve  mentioned. 

His  silver  coin  of  175-178  grs.  was 
that  which  popularly  oljtained  the 
name  of  rnpiija,  whic^i  has  continued 
to  ojir  day.  Thr  wciglit,  indee<l,  of 
the  coins  so  styled,  never  very  accurate 
in  native  times,  varied  in  different 
States,  aii<I  the  purity  varied  still 
more.  Tlie  former  never  went  very 
far  on  either  side  of  170  grs.,  but  the 
({uantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in 
it  sunk  in  some  ca^^-.s  m  low  as  140 
grs.,  and  even,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
100  grs.  Variation  however  was  not 
confined  to  native  States.  Rupees 
were  struck  in  Bombay  at  a  very  early 
date  of  the  British  occui»iition.  Of 
tlie.se  there  are  four  specimens  in 
the  Br.  Mtis.  The  first  bears  ohv. 
*The  Kvpek  or  Bombaim.  1677. 
Br  AUTHORITY  or  Charles  the 
Skcond;    rev.    KiNO    ow  Grkat 

BrITATXE  .  FraVCK  .  AND  .   iHFr.AXD  .' 

Wt,  167-8  gr.  The  fourth  l>ears  obv. 
*HoN  .  Soc .  Ano  .  Ikd  .  orl'  with  a 


shield  ;  rev.  *  A  .  Deo  .  Pax  .  ET .  Incke- 
MEMTUM : — Mom  .  Boubat  .  Anglic  . 
Reoim*.  A»  7».*  Weight  177*8  p*. 
Different  Rupefn  minted  Ly  the  Brit).sh 
Government  were  current  in  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency several  were  current  ;  vi/.  the 
Sikka  (see  SICCA)  Rupee,  which 
latterly  weighed  ld2  grs.,  and  con- 
tained 176  grs.  of  pure  silver;  the 
Farrukhdhdd^  which  latterly  weighed 
pi's.,*  containing  165'21.5  of  pure 
silvi  r  ;  tlic  Iknare*  Rupee  (up  to  181'.)), 
wlii  w  r  ghed  174'76  grs.,  and  con- 
taine<l  168  885  of  pure  silver.  Besides 
these  there  was  the  Chaldnl  or** cur- 
rent' rupee  of  account,  in  which  the 
Company's  accounts  were  kept,  of 
which  UG  were  equal  to  100  siHa^. 
["  The  bhari  or  Company's  Arcot  rujiee 
was  coined  at  Calcutta,  and  was  in 
value  3J  per  cent,  less  than  the  Sikka 
rupee"  (Deveridgey  IkUcarganj^  9U).] 
The  Bomoay  Runee  was  adopted  from 
that  of  Surat,  ana  foom  1800  its  weight 
was  178  32  grs.  ;  its  piire  silver  164  !)4. 
The  Rupee  at  Madnts  (where  however 
the  standard  currency  was  of  an  en- 
tirely diflerent  character,  see  PAOODA) 
was  originally  that  of  the  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  (or  'Nalwb  of  Arcot*) 
and  was  usually  known  as  the  Arcot 
Rupee.  We  find  its  issties  varying 
from  171  to  177  grs.  iu  weight,  ana 
from  180  to  170  of  pure  silver ;  whilst 
in  1811  there  took  place  an  abnormal 
coinage,  from  S|»anisn  d»*llars,  of  rupees 
with  a  weight  of  188  grs.  and  lGU-20 
of  jnire  silver. 

Also  from  some  rea.'^on  or  other, 
perhaps  from  commerce  between  those 
places  and  the  *OoMt,'  the  Chitt.igong 
and  Dacca  currency  (i.e.  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  I'engjil)  "foriiu'rlv  lon- 
sisted  of  Arcot  rupees  ;  and  ihev  were 
for  some  time  coined  expressly  for 
those  districts  at  the  Calcutta  and 


*  The  term  Somaut  nip«^,  w  hich  was  of  rrv<ni<  tit 
occum-iio-  (lr>wii  tn  the  r»*formHliou  and  uiiiltn- 
Hon  of  th-  Indian  rnitia^;.-  in  1S3.3,  is  one  very 
difficult  to  fliK-iiliiU;.  TliH  wonl  in  profterly  mnmil. 
pL  of  Ar.  s>inn(t),  a  year.  According  to  the  old 
practice  in  Hcn^'al.  cuiua  det«*hoimiM  In  valtif>,  in 
com|Hiri»oa  witli  th><  rnt)^*-  of  aceount,  when  they 
paM4Ml  the  third  year  oi  their  currency,  and  thea* 
ni}KH«s  were  tenoed  SanwU  or  SonaiU.  Bat  ia 
1773,  to  pot  a  atop  to  this  inconvenience,  Oovem* 
ment  datMnalnad  tbat  M  niMee  coined  In  ftitot* 
■honldbaaribelinnreaalonorthe  mhMaoryasr 
of  8hih  'Alam  ^a  Mogul  than  raisoingX  And  in 
all  Uter  OMa  of  tiM  tmn^omral  It  sppearH  to  be 
equivalent  In  vsim  to  ^  WmtikhOma  lupec,  or 
the  modem  "Compaoy'a  Bnpea"  (wbieh  wan  of 
the  flame  standard). 
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Dunn    MiuUi. '    (I)    (iVtJwt^j  Usfjul 
TiihU's,  ed.  by  E,  Tkomaty  84) 

Tlie.se  examj)les  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  coufuaioQ  that  urevailed  (with- 
out anj  reference  to  tne  vast  variety 
besides  of  native  eoiiiages),  but  the 
subject  is  far  too  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  minutelv  iu  the  space  we  cau 
afford  to  it  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
The  first  step  to  reform  and  {assimila- 
tion took  place  under  Regulation  VII. 
ni  1833,  but  this  still  maintained  the 
exceptional  Sicca  in  Bengal,  though 
assiinil.itiiif^  the  rupees  over  the  rest 
of  India.  The  Sicca  was  abolished 
as  a  coin  by  Act  XIII.  of  1896 ;  and 
the  universal  ru])ee  of  British  territory 
has  since  be»'ii  tlie  "Compjiny's  RujH*e," 
as  it  wjia  louf?  eaUed,  of  180  grs.  weight 
and  166  pure  silver,  repre,senting  there- 
fore in  fact  the  Farrukhdbdd  Rujiee. 

1610.— "This  armie  coriHi-tcd  of  100,000 
horse  at  the  least,  with  infinite  number  of 
Caniols  and  Elephants :  so  that  with  the 
whole  liagga^e  there  could  not  bee  lesso 
than  tiuG  or  sixe  bniidred  thooasnd  ponons, 
insomuch  that  the  \vtter«  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  them  ;  a  Muasocke  (see  MUB- 
SUCK)  of  water  l>cing  Hold  fur  n  Rupla, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  be  had." — Hamkiiu, 
in  PimA/oM,  i.  427. 

riW.'j.  — "  Roupiea  .lan^i  r-  i .Jnht'Dufxri)  of 
lOO  pUKu,  which  goeth  four  for  tive  ordinary 
Tounes  of  80  piaa*  called  CoiMUfs  (.tee 
XXIzZANNA),  and  wo  value  them  at  2$.  4d. 
per  piece:  Ceraus  (see  SICCA)  of  AmadavrB 
which  goeth  for  SJi  in'itiiA ,  ChoV-  k  of  Agni, 
which  goeth  for  8o  jtUa*." — Fatter ^  LttUrSf 
iii.  87.} 

1»)U).  ''Rupias  monetae  genus  est,  qiia> 
rum  eiiigulae  xxvi  assibua  gallicin  ant 
«iroitM>  aaquivalept.**  •Jturrie,  in.  88. 

,,        "...  Ah  fi>r  hi-*  (Iiivernincnt  of  , 
Patau  onely,  be  gave  the  King  eleven  lAH:kcs  j 
of  Bapiai  (the  Rnpia  is  two  shillings,  two 
pence  sterling)  .  .  .  wherein  he  had  Regal) 
Authoritie  to  take  what  he  list,  which  was 
f>ti'emed  at  five  thou<;inil  horso,  (ho  pay  of 
every  one  at  two  hundred  Kui>ia.s  by  the 
voare."    >Vr  T.  Rm,   in  Punhax,  i.  548; 
[Hak.  8oc.  L  239»  with  aome  differences  of 
reading]. 

"They  call  fho  pocres  of  money 
rO0p6QS,  of  which  there  are  some  of  divers 
values,  the  meanest  worth  two  ahilKngs  and  , 
threepence,  and  the  )>est  two  shillings  and  i 
ninepence  sterling." — Terru,  in    Purrhas,  I 
ii.  1471. 

[    ,,    "This  raooflv,  consisting  of  the  ' 
two-shilling  pieces  of  this  country  called 
Boopeas." — r,  /."'fTs,  iv.  22S».]" 

1648.—"  Reducing  the  Bopie  to  four  and 
twenty  Holland  Stuyvers."—  Van  Ttrist,  26. 

166S.~ ' '  Roupie  est  me  mAnoye  des  Indcs 
de  la  valeur  de  SOt."  [i.e.  sow). — De  la  Bo«l'  | 
ia^'U-Oovx,  ed.  1657,  p.  356. 


c.  1806. — And  for  a  Boupy  (in  Bengal) 
which  is  about  balf  a  Clown,  you  may  have 
20  goo<l  Pullets  and  more ;  Geese  and  Docks, 
in  proportion."— A0iii«r,  ^.T.  p.  140;  [od. 

Cofutab/e,  438 j. 

1673.— "  The  other  was  a  Goldsmith,  who 
had  coined  eopper  Blipssi  "—Frfer,  97. 

1677.  — "  We  do,  by  these  Presents  .  .  . 
give  and  grant  unto  the  .said  Governor  and 
fom|»any  .  .  .  full  and  free  Lil>erty,  Power, 
and  Authority  ...  to  stamp  and  coin  .  .  . 
.Monies,  to  M  oalled  and  known  by  the 
Name  or  Names  of  Rupees,  Pices,  and 
Budgrooks,  or  by  such  other  >iame  or 
Names  .  .  ."—Lettrr*  Patent  of  CilariM  //. 
In  ChartTgofthr  K.I.        j..  111. 

1771.  — "  We  fear  the  worst  however  ;  thrit 
is,  that  the  (rovemment  are  aUjut  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Oompany  in  the  management 
of  Affsire  fn  India.  WiieneTer  that  happens 
it  will  Ik)  high  Time  for  us  t<^  decamp.  I 
know  the  Temper  of  the  King's  Officers 
pretty  well,  ana  however  they  may  ilecry 
our  manner  of  acting  they  are  ready  enough 
to  grasi)  at  the  BiipaM  whenever  they  nil 
within  their  Re.-vch."— Jf<8.  LtUtr  of  /aaM» 
Rninrll,  March  31. 

EUSSXJD.  s.  Pi-rs.  r(j.«'f/.  The 
provisions  ot  grain,  forage,  and  other 
necesaaiies  sot  ready  by  the  local 
otficers  at  tne  caini'in.,'  u'lnund  of  a 
inilitiirv  force  or  ofli<  ial  t  urtt  ge.  The 
vernacular  word  lia-s  .sonit*  oiht-r 
t4*chnical  meanings  (see  but 
this  i.s  its  meaning  in  an  Anglo>lndiau 
mouth. 

[c.  1640-riO.  — Basad.    («ec  under  TANA.) 

RUT,  «.  Hind,  rnflu  'hariot.' 
Now  applied  to  a  native  carriage 
drawn  uy  a  pony,  or  o.\«  n,  and  used 
hy  women  on  a  journey.    Also  applied 

to  tlje  rar  in  whitli  idol.-^  are  carried 
fortli  on  festival  day.i.    [See  BOOK.] 

[lSlO-17.  "Tipt>oo'sAtunil  .  .  .  wanted 
in.)n,  and  determined  to  .supnly  himself  from 
the  rut,  (a  temple  of  carved  wood  hxed  un 
wheels,  drawn  in  prooession  on  pohlio 
occa^sicms.  and  requiring  many  thousand 
jHsrsons  to  clTect  its  movement)."—  \VHl:\ 
SkftduiMi  Bladras  reprint,  ii.  281. 

[1S13.  — "In  this  camp  hackeriee  and 
ruths,  us  they  are  callea  when  they  hare 
four  wheels,  arc  always  drawn  bv  bullocks, 
and  are  used,  almost  exclusively,  by  the 
Haen,  the  Nach  girls,  and  the  bankeie."— 
itmnghton,  LetOrs,  ed.  T<S>2,  p.  117.] 

1829.— "This  l>eing  the  case  I  took  the 
liljertv  of  taking  the  rut  and  home  to  camp 
■us  pnee  pR^perty."— Jfeai.      J«hn.  At|^ 

ii.  183. 

RUTTEE,  RETTEE  s.  Hind,  ratti, 
rati.,  Skt.  rakiikd^  from  raktu^  'red.' 
The  seed  of  a  leguminouB  creeper 
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(Ahnu  jfneatoriiu^  L.)  sometimes  called 
country  liquorice— a  i»retty  sairlet  p&i 
Avitli  a  }>lack  six)t — ust»d  from  time 
iiiiuicmorial  in  India  as  a  goldsmith's 
Nveight,  and  known  in  England  as 
*  (  'rail's  f yes.'  Mr.  Thonia.s  has  shown 
that  the  ancient  ratti  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  1*76  grs.  Trov  (Numumata 
OnetUalia,  'Svw  \  Pt."  I.  pp.  12-14). 
Tliis  work  of  Mr.  Thomas. s  (onUins 
interesting  information  regarding  the 
old  Indian  custom  of  basing  standard 
W('i<,'ht.s  wpon  tlic  weight  of  seeds,  and 
we  Iwrrow  from  hi.s  jmper  the  following 
extract  from  Manu  (\iii.  132):  "The 
very  small  mote  which  may  \w  dis- 
cerned in  a  8tjnl)€am  passing  tlirough 
a  lattice  is  the  first  of  quantities,  and 
men  call  it  a  tnumrmu,  133.  Eight 
of  these  trasarenus  are  supposed  equal 
in  weight  to  one  minute  popjiy-seed 
{likhyd\  three  of  those  see<fs  are 
equal  to  one  black  nmstard  -  seed 
(raja  •  mrshajMi),  and  thr^e  of  tht'se 
last  to  a  white  mustard-seed  {gaura- 
mhapa).  134.  Six  white  mnstard- 
seeds  are  eqiml  to  a  middle-sized 
barley-corn  {yam\  three  such  barley- 
corns to  one  krijslimila  (or  raktika), 
five  kruhuaku  of  gold  are  one  mdsha, 
and  sixteen  such  vu'ijilim  one  suvcmui" 
&c.  {ibid.  p.  13).  In  the  Ain,  Abul 
Fazl  calls  the  ratti  ntrkk,  which  is  a 
translation  (Pers.  for  •  red ').  In  Persia 
the  .s<M'd  is  called  chasJim-i-khnriis, 
'Cock's  eye'  (see  Blochmatm's  E.T.,  L 
16  n.,  and  JamUj  ii.  354).  Further 
notit  e.s  of  the  r'lH  used  a.s  a  weight 
for  precious  stones  will  be  found  in 
Sir  W.  Elliot's  CWfW  of  Madras  (p.  49). 
Sir  Walter's  experience  is  that  tlu  rati 
of  the  gem-dealers  is  a  dnulth-  rati, 
and  an  approximation  to  the  maiijddi 
(nee  MAHOBUN).  This  accounts  for 
Ta\<M!iier'.'?  valuation  at  3i  grs. 
[Mr.  Ball  giveji  the  weight  at  2  Troy  | 
gr.s.  {Tarernter^  ii.  448).]  ' 

c.  1676.  —  "At  the  mino  of  Stjumrlpour  in 
I't'inKthi,  they  wei>;h  by  Bati'fl,  and  tho 
Bati  is  seToti  eighths  of  a  Candor  three 
grains  and  a  half.**— JViwrntcr,  B.T.  ii.  140 : 
[«d.  Ball,  u.  80]. 

BTOT,  8.   Ar.  ra%jat,  from  ni'tf,  *  to 

jiasture,'  meaning  originally,  according 
to  its  etymology,  'a  hen!  at  pasture' ; 
but  then  '.subjects'  (collecti\ xly).  Tt 
is  by  natives  use<i  for  'a  subject  '  in 
India,  but  its  sperifn  A n[^]o. Indian 
application  is  to  *  a  tenant  of  the  soil' ; 
an  individual  occupying  land  as  a 


j  farmer  or  cultivaU)r.    In  Tnrkey  the 
j  word,  in  the  form  raiya,  is  applied  to 
the  Cliri.stian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
i  who  are  not  liable  to  the  conscription, 
but  pay  a  poll-tax  in  lieu,  the  Knardj, 
or  Jwifa  (see  JBRAX 

n609.~**Biatoare1ownea.''  (See  under 

DOAI.)] 

1776.  —  "For  some  period  after  the  • 
creation  of  the  world  there  was  neither 

Ma^^istn»to  iiur  Punishment  .  .  .  and  tho 
Byots  were  uouriahed  with  piety  and 
morality."~ira«A«e,  GetUOQ  Ode,  41. 

1789.  — 

"To  him  in  a  Ijody  the  Byots  coniuliiind 
That  their  hoii.Hc.s  were  bomt,  ami  their 
cattle  distrain'd." 

The  Letters  o/Simptin  the  Second,  Ac.  11. 

1790.  —"  A  raiyot  is  lather  a  iutner  tbaa 

a  hitsljandnian."— Coieiroofe,  in  Li/e,  42. 

1809.— "The  xyots  were  all  at  work  in 
their  fields."— Zoni  Valeniia,  u.  127. 

1813.— 

"  And  oft  around  the  oaTera  fire 
On  Tiaiooaiy  aohttnes  debate, 
To  snatflii  uie  Sayahs  from  their  fate." 

Iti/roii.  Jlrifl*-  of  A  b  yd  OS. 

I  1820. — "An  ae^uuintanco  with  the  cua- 
tuins  of  tho  inhabitants,  bat  parlioiilarly  of 
the  rayetSi  the  various  tenures  ...  the 
ni^reements  usual  among  them  reicrnrding 
cultivation,  and  between  them  ami  soucnpH 
(see  SOWCAB)  resfiectiiig  loan.s  and  ad- 
vailces  ...  is  essential  to  a  judge."— jiu' 
7*.  Munro,  in  IJ/f,  ii,  17. 

1870. — "  Byotisa  word  which  iauucb  .  . . 
misused.   It  is  Arabic,  but  no  doubt  comes 

through  tho  Persian.  It  means  •  jimtcctcd 
one,'  '.subject,'  'a  commoner,"  a.s  dis- 
titi;;ui."hcfi  fmm  '  Ihi"*'  or  'nohle.'  In 
I  a  native  motith,  to  the  present  day,  it  is  used 
in  this  sense,  and  not  in  that  of  tenant."— 
I  Sggtems  iiflMid  Tenttre  (Cobden  Clnb),  IM. 

Hie  title  of  a  newsj^iper,  in  English 
but  of  native  editing,  publishea  for 
some  years  Kick  in  C'alcntta,  corre- 
sjMinds  to  what  is  here  saiil  ;  it  is  lla^rs 
and  BaiSTftt. 

1877. — "The  great  tinanoial  distinction 
between  the  followers  of  iMlam  .  .  .  and 
the  rayaha  or  infidel  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 

was  the  payment  of  humtch  or  capitation 
tax."— Fm/aj/,  H.  of  Hre^-e,  v.  22  (ed.  1877). 

1884. — "  Usinp  tho  rights  of  conquest  after 

the  fashion  of  the  Xormans  in  Knsjhind,  the 
Turk«  had  uverywhoro,  except  in  tho 
Cycladea,  .  .  .  seized  on  the  preator  j«irt 
of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Hence  they 
formed  the  landlord  class  of  Groeee ;  whilst 
the  Rayahs,  as  the  Turks  style  their  non- 
Mu.49ulman  .suhjectj*,  usually  fanno<i  the 
territories  of  their  masters  on  the  vi^taffer 
svstem."  —  Miirratf't  Handboot  /or  Greer* 
(i»y  A.  P.  Yule),  p."  54. 
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EYOTWAERY,  adj.  A  techni- 
cality of  incKiern  coinage.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  ra'imtwdr^  formed  from  the  pre- 
ceding, The  rytAwarry  system  is  that 
under  which  the  settlement  for  land 
revenue  i.s  made  directly  l»v  the  Govern- 
ment agency  with  each  individual 
cultivator  holding  land,  not  with  the 


sources  of  auggestion  liefore  him,  that 

"the  word  may  passibly  W  connected 
with  sipdhl^  Arainc,  a  soldier,"  is  quite 
inadmi-ssible  (nor  is  tijidhi  Aral>ic). 
[On  this  word  Mr.  Whiteway  writes: 
"In  hi.s  explanation  of  this'word  Sir 
H.  Yule  has  been  nnsled  bv  Ikrros. 
C!outo  (Dec.  iv.  Bk.  10  ch.  4)  is  i  on 


villwre  <  <iiiiiinuifty,  nor  with  any  1  elusive,"  where  he  saysi :  'Tlli.s  Cufi> 
middleman  or  landlord,  ixiyment  being  !  extended  the  limits  o'f  his  nil.- a-^  far 


alao  received  directly  from  every  such 
individual.  It  ia  the  sv.stem  which 
chiefly  prevails  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency ;  and  was  elaborated  there  in 
ita  present  fomi  mainly  by  Sir  T. 
Munro. 

18'21.-  "  It  has  liLC'ii  <(1ijecte<l  to  the 
ryotwari  system  thut  it  producer  unequal 
a*wcs.sment  and  de^trovH  ancient  rights  and 
privilopeH :  but  these  opinion.*)  .soem  to 
iiriginate  in  w^nio  miMipprehensiun  of  its 
nature."  J//«*f^5,  &c.,  of  Sir  T.  Munro, 
i.  'Itiii.  We  may  observe  that  the  spelling 
here  i.H  not  Munro's.  The  Editor,  Sir  A. 
Arbutbnot,  has  followed  a  system  (sec 
Preface,  p.  x.) ;  and  we  see  in  iileig't  I^ije 
(iii.  366)  that  Munro  wrote  *^ 


8 


8ABAI0,  QABAIO,  &c.,  n.]x  The 
name  generally  given  bv  the  Pi«rt\i- 
gueiie  writers  to  the  ^ahommcdan 
prince  who  was  in  possession  of  Goa 

when  tlicy  arrived  in  In<lia,  and  wIuj 
had  lived  much  there.  He  was  in  fact 
that  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Bah- 
■  II I II I  kin^om  of  the  Deccan  who^  in 
tlic  divisjoii  that  ttM»k  ]»hue  (»n  the 
decay  of  ila*  dynaaly  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  *centnry,  liecame  the 
founder  of  'the  'Adil  Slmlu  family 
which  reigned  in  Bijapur  from  1489 
to  the  end  of  the  following  century 
(we  IDALCAN).  Hi-'  real  name  was 
Alxliil  Mu/JiHar  Vusuf,  with  the  .nur- 
naniu  i>ttbdi  or  Savdl.  There  does  not 
seem  any  ground  for  rejecting  the  in- 
t<  lli«,'ent  statement  of  i)e  Barros  (II. 


JUS  he  could  till  he  went  in  person  U> 
conquer  the  idand  of  Goa,  which  was 
a  valuable  pf)s.ses.sion  for  its  income, 
and  wa.s  in  po8s<'.s.sion  of  a  lord  of 
Canara,  called  iyamv,  a  vjii«al  of  the 
King  of  Oanara,  who  then  had  hia 
headfjuarters  ,'iT  wliat  we  call  Old  (;<ia. 
.  .  .  As  there  was  much  jungle  hei-e, 
Savay^  the  lord  of  Qoa,  iiad  certain 
houses  where  he  stayed  for  hunting. 
.  .  .  These  hou8ei»  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Hindu  Naray,  as  tbey 
are  called  the  Savayo's  house,  where 
for  many  years  the  (lovern'^rs  nf  Iii'lia 
lived.  As  our  Jo&o  de  ilarros  could 
not  get  true  information  of  these 
things,  he  confounded  the  name  of 
the  Hindu  Sannj  with  that  of  i'lifn 
(?  Yusuf)  Adil  Shah,  saying  in  'the 
5th  Book  of  his  2nd  Decade  Uiatwhen 
we  went  to  India  a  Moor  called  Sosy 
was  loi-d  of  (toa,  that  we  ordinarily 
called  him  Sabayo,  and  that  he  was 
a  vaaaalof  the  King  of  the  Deccan.  a 
Persian,  and  native  of  tlie  rity  nf 
Sauxt.  At  this  his  sons  lauglierl 
heartily  when  we  read  it  to  them, 
s.iying  that  their  father  was  anything 
but  a  Turk,  and  his  name  anvthing 
but  (^ifo.'  Thi.s  |»ii,s8jige  makes  it 
clear  that  the  origin  <»f  tlie  word  in 
the  Hindu  title  Simn^  Hind.  NVm/*;?, 
'having  the  excess  of  a  fourth,'  'a 
•puirter  lietter  than  other  i>eoj»le,* 
which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Mahiiraja  of  Jaypur.  To  sh(»w  that  it. 
wa>i  more  or  less  well  known,  I  may 
I>oint  to  the  little  State  of  Snnda, 
which  lay  close  to  Goti  on  the  S.E., 
(»f  whii  li  the  Kaja  was  of  the  Vijaya- 
naL'ar  family.  Thia  little  State  became 
inde]>endent  after  the  destruction  of 


V.  '2)  that  he  had  this  name  from  Wing  |  Viiayanagar,  and  remained  in  existent  e 
a  native  of  .'^/ixi  in  Persia  [.see  Z>«/»m/><iv   till  ab.sorbed  bv  Tippoo  Sultan. 


GaxtiteeTt  xxiiL  404).   Garcia  de  Orta 

does  not  seem  tf)  have  been  aware  of 
this  hi.story,  and  he  derives  the  name 
from  Stihth  (see  below),  a]»|»arently  a 
mere  gu*  vs.  though  not  an  unnatural 
one.  Mr.  Birch's  surmise  (J /ftrxjj/rr^Mf, 
ii.  82),  with  these  twt»  old  and  obvious 


...  J» 
this    State    Siirdl   was  a  common 

honorific  of   the   ruling  familv.  At 

the  same  time  liarros  wa.s  not  alone 

in  calling  Adil  Shah  the  Sab&io  (see 

AlboquerqiUt  Cbrtot,  p.  24),  where  the 

name  occurs.     The   mistake  having 

been  made,  everyone  accepted  it."] 
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Tliere  is  a  ^^^y*  I'^^t^d  aa  uu- 
qtiestionable  l:^   Firiahta,  that  the 

Saliaio  was  in  reality  a  son  of  the 
Tiukisli  Sultan  Aga  Murad  (or 
'Aninratli')  II.,  who  was  saved  from 
fiiurder  at  his  fatluT'.s  death,  and 
jdaced  in  the  hands  of  'Inirid-wl-din, 
u  Persian  merchant  of  Sava,  hy  wliom 
he  was  brought  up.  In  his  youth  he 
souL'ht  his  fortune  in  India,  and  l)eing 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  going  throiigh  a 
succession  of  ad\  eutures,  reachefl  his 
high  )K)sition  in  the  Deccan  {Briggtf 
Fin'^hta,  iii.  7-8). 

IfilO.—"  But  when  Afoiuo  Dalboqnerque 
to«»k  tJoa,  it  wottid  be  nhmit  40  years  more 
or  le^  since  the  (^abaio  hail  t,il,>  n  it  from 
the  Uindoos." — IkUbotjumjui',  ii. 

**  In  this  {stand  (Ckn  called  Ooga) 
there  is  a  fortre--!  near  the  sen,  walled 
nmml  after  our  nianner,  in  which  there  is 
soTuutimes  a  captain  called  Sayaiu,  who  has 
400  Mamelukes,  he  himself  being  also  a 
Hamelnke.  .  .    — VmrAema,  116. 

— "Going  further  :i!  hil:  the  coast 
there  is  a  very  benutiful  river,  which  sends 
two  arms  into  the  sea,  making  between 
them  an  i-^land,  on  wbieh  stantN  the  city 
of  (toa  beloii^fing  t(>  iMfinm  (Deccan),  and 
it  waa  a  principality  of  itself  with  other 
districts  aojoining  in  the  interior ;  and  in  it 
there  was  a  great  Lord,  as  ▼amal  of  the 
Kine  fof  Deccan)  called  Sabayo,  who 
l>eiri)^'  a  j^imxI  soldier,  well  ni;iiinercii  and 
oxiKjrienced  in  war,  this  lordship  of  (loa 
was  l>e8towed  upon  him,  that  be  might  con- 
tinually make  war  on  the  King  of  N  arsinga, 
as  he  did  until  hir»  de;it!i.  \u<\  then  he  left 
this  city  to  bin  son  Cabajrm  Hydal^an.  .  .  ." 
"-/larrffs,  Lisibon  M.  287. 

O.  .  .  .  And  returning  to  our 
subject,  an  Adel  in  Persian  means  'jtistice,' 
they  called  thn  prince  of  these  territories 
Adelham,  a^  it  were  *Lord  of  Justice.' 

"  A  name  l^h^  inappropriate,  for 
neither  be  nor  the  rest  of  them  are  wont  to 
do  justice.  But  tell  me  also  why  in  ^jwin 
they  cjill  hitn  the  Sabaio  ' 

"  0.  Some  have  told  me  that  he  was  so  j 
called  because  thej  used  to  call  a  Oaptaln 
by  this  nnino ;  but  I  nfterwanls  came  to 
know  that  in  fact  miUto  in  Arabic  means 
Mord.'  .  .       (torvM,  f.  86. 

SABLE-FISH.    See  HILSA. 

SADBAS,  SADBASPATAM,  n.p. 
This  name  of  a  place  42  in.  south  of 
Madras,  the  seat  of  an  old  l>Qtch 

factory,  waa  probably  .shaped  into  the 
usual  fr>iMi  m  a  sort  of  conformity 
M'ilh  Madras  '>r  MtuhiuiMiUim.  The 
correct  name  is  S<idurai,  but  it  is 
sometimes  matle  into  Sadmtitj-  and 
Shatranj-patam.  [The  Madras  Gl<m. 
gives  Tanu  {^athunmgajtpatanamt  Skt 


cluitur-angoy  'the  /our  military  arms, 
infantry,  cavalry,  elephant.s  anrl  cars.'] 
Fryer  (p.  28)  calls  it  SfmrlrasUiitatain^ 
which  IS  probably  a  misprint  for 
Sandreutapeiam. 

1672. — **Fnmi  TbepopKer  you  oome  .  .  . 
to  Sadraspatam,  where  our  people  have  a 

Factory." — Balda^ti*,  Ifi'i. 

1726.— "The  name  of  the  place  is  properly 
Sadrangapatam ;  hut  for  short  it  is  also 
called  Sai&aiupatam,  and  most  oomtponly 
Sadraspatam.  In  the  Tellintra  it  indicate;* 
the  name  of  the  foutKli  r.  and  in  Porsinu 
it  means  'thousand  tri  uliles '  or  the  Shah- 
board  which  we  call  chess." —  Valentijm^ 
Chortnnandfl,  11.  The  curious  explanation 
of  Shatmiij  or  'ches!<,'  as  'a  th'U-^.ind 
troubles,'  is  no  doubt  ■•»onie  jxipular  etymo- 
logy ;  such  as  P.  sad-ranj,  'a  hundred 
griefs.'  The  word  is  really  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  from  ChutHrangam,  literally,  'quad- 
ripartite'; the  four  constituent  parts  of 
an  army,  riz.  horse,  foot,  chariots  and 
elephants. 

[1727.— "Saderaas,  or  SaderaasFMam.** 
(See  under  LONO-CLOTH.)] 

e.  1780.— **  J'avois  penstf  qne  Sadna  aa« 

roit  €i6  le  lion  o\\  devoient  tinir  tnes  con- 
trariety et  men  courses." — ilim/n^r,  i.  141. 

„      ***Non,  je  ne  stiis  point  Aaglois,' 

m'^riai-je  avec  indignation  et  tmnsjKjrt ; 
'je  suis  un  HollandoiH  de  Sadringapat- 

n»m."'—Ib,d.  191. 

1781.— "The  chief  officer  of  the  French 
now  despatched  a  summons  to  the  English 
coinmnndnnt  of  the  Fort  to  surrender,  and 
the  commandant,  not  being  of  opinion  he 
could  resist  .  .  .  evacimtecr  the  fort,  and 
proceeded  by  sea  in  iKvits  to  SuamBir 
Puttun.  •-//.  ofllydur  ya!k;  447. 

SAFFLOWEB,  s.  The  flowers  of 
the  annual  Carthainus  iindoriusj  L. 
(N.O.  Compositae),  a  considerable 
article  of  ex]»ot(  frf»m  India  for  use 
of  a  red  dye,  and  .sometintes,  from  I  lie 
resemblance  of  the  dried  flowers  to 
sjillron,  termed  'ba.stard  .sjilfron.'  The 
colouring  matter  <»f  .sjilHowfr  is  the 
l>asis  of  rt/uye.  The  name  is  a  curious 
modification  of  words  by  the  'striving 
after  nieaning.'  For  it  points,  in*  the 
first  half  of  the  name,  to  the  an.ilogv 
with  siillron,  and  in  the  second  half, 
to  the  object  of  trade  l>eing  a  flower. 
But  m  il  her  niM!  nor  tlu' other  of  these 
meanings  forms  any  real  element  in 
the  word.  SttfHvir^r  api)ear8  to  b«  an 
eventJial  corniption  of  the  Arabic 
name  (if  til.' thiuf,',  'nsfflr.  This  word 
we  lin<i  m  medieval  trade-list.s  {f.ij. 
in  Pegolotti)  to  take  various  formA 
such  a-<  (isfinre,  nxfrnlf,  nxfj'fnrr,  rjiffroU, 
mjiore;  fix>m  the  last  of  which  tlie 
transition  to  mfflower  is  natural.  In 
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the  old  Latin  tnuialation  of  Avioeniui 
it  aeenu  to  be  called  Crocxis  hortulanus^ 

for  the  corre-sponding  Arabic  is  given 
hi^/or.  Another  Arabic  uaine  for  this 
article  is  iurtunij  which  we  presume 
to  Ih?  the  origin  of  the  botanist's 
carUiamtu.  In  Hind,  it  is  called 
JhwtimMa  or  htium.  Bretachneider 
remarks  that  though  the  two  ])lant8, 
saffron  and  s.iHlouer,  have  not  the 
slightest  reiieniblance,  and  belong  tu 
two  diflferent  families  and  claaseB  of 
the  nat.  .system,  tluTe  has  been  a 
certain  confusion  between  them  among 
almost  all  nations,  including  the 
Chinese. 

e.  1200.  —    TTsAir  .  .  .  Ahm  Hanifa. 

Thi-*  })lant  petda  a  colouriiiir  matter,  tised 
ill  tlyuiiig.  There  are  two  k\nds,  cultivatdd 
and  wild,  both  of  which  grow  in  Arabia,  and 
the  aeeds  of  which  are  ^led  iiU  kwrt}tm,"— 
Ibn  Baithar,  ti.  196. 

c.  135-5.  '"Affiore  viiol  esser  fresco,  e 
asciutU),  c  coloritu  rosso  in  colore  di  buon 
taffemno,  o  uon  giaUo,  o  cfaiaro  a  modo  di 
femniinella  di  ssanerano,  e  che  non  sia  tras- 
andato,  che  quando  ^  vecchio  e  traaandato  si 
apolverizza,  e  fae  Termini." — PtgototU,  872. 

1612.  —  "The  two  Indian  shijis  aforesaid 
did  dischnrjre  the.<<o  goods  following  .  .  . 
OOsfar,  which  ia  a  red  die,  groat  quantitie." 

— Cttpt.  iSaris,  in  /'urrftm,  i.  'A\7. 

[1667-8.  —  ".  .  ,  niudiicr,  safiiower.  arguU, 
castoreum.  .  .  ."-^  Li<t  ut  (imils  imj^iried^in 
Jiin/iroo({,  Jtfjxirt  on  Old  Rfcurdu,  7b.] 

1810. — "  Lo  wifmn  tjAtnrd  ou  carthaine, 
nomme  dans  lo  coinniorco  Mn'ran'iu,  est 
aupel^  pur  lea  Arulje.H  .  .  .  osfonr  ou  .  .  . 
KortiiM.  Suivant  M.  Sonnini,  la  premier 
nom  d^igne  la  planto ;  et  le  leo^nd,  ses 
grainoa." — Sth.  rff  .S«-v,  Note  on  A'-lallatlf, 
p.  V£l. 

1813.—"  BafHower  (Cusaow,  Hind.,  As- 
four  Arab.)  i.s  the  flower  of  an  annual  plant, 
the  i't} rt)iii ii.'i*  tiitfton'ii.*,  jrrowiii;;  in  Huiigal 
and  other  j>;irt*!  t>f  India,  which  when  well- 
cured  i.**  tiot  c.'i.><ily  diitinguidhable  from 
•affron  by  the  cvo,  though  it  ha.-^  nothing  of 
itaanMlI  or  ta»to." —MiiOun^,  ii.  238. 

SAFFRON,  s.  Arab.  rt/».  Tlie 
true  ssiilron  {Croi'it.^  sdtivuH^  L.)  in 
India  is  cultivated  in  Kashmir  only. 
In  South  India  this  name  is  given  to 
turmertf,  wliich  tlic  Portugues**  oalh'd 
aeafr&o  da,  terra  ^'country  satiron.') 
The  Hind,  name  is  AaUl,  or  in  the 
Dectan  hahuU  [Skt.  hun'drn,  hnn, 
*green,  yellow '].  ilarria  de  Orta  calls 
it  rroco  Jnduico,  ^Indian  .saffron.' 
Indi  td,  Dozy  shows  that  the  Aral*. 
knrkinn  {nr  tiirnicrir  (wht'iice  the  Iwit. 
Lat.  curcuma)  is  probably  taken  from 
the    Oreek    Kpvm   or   obi.  kp6ko¥. 


Moodeen  Sherif  says  that  Mhim  is 
applied  to  saffron  in  many  Persian 

ana  other  writers. 

c.  120O.— "The  Persiana  call  thw  root  al- 
Hard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ba<«ra  call  it 
nl '  Kiiri  um,  and  ai  ■  Kurl  i  m  i-  SaAt)in* 
They  call  thone  plants  SaffTon  bocaura  they 
dye  vellow  in  the  same  way  aa  Saffroa 
does.  '    Ifin  Baithar,  ii.  370. 

i     l.''>63.— "  R.  Since  there  in  nothing  elM  to 
W  said  on  this  subject,  let  US  speak  of  what 
I  we  call  'country  saflron.' 

"0.  Thia  is  a  medicine  that  ahould  be 

sjx)kon  of,  .since  it  is  in  use  by  the  Indian 
{■hysicianii ;  it  i.s  a  medicine  and  article  of 
trade  much  exported  to  Arabia  and  Penrio. 
In  this  city  (Goa)  there  i»  little  of  it,  but 
much  in   Malabor,   i'.'.  in  Cananor  and 
Calecut.    Tlie  f '.iii  trin-  oall  the  rix)t  alml : 
and  the  Malulavrs  sometimes  give  it  the 
'  Nitae  name,  but   more  properly  call  it 
manqale^    and    the   Malays   cunKrt ;  the 
Persians,  darzard,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
(  say    '  yellow  -  wotnl.'     Tlie    Arabs   call  it 
'  habft :  and  all  of  them,  cich  in  turn,  say 
that  thia  HafTron  doea  not  exist  in  Perna* 
j  nor  in  Arabia,  nor  in  Turkey,  exoeot  what 
I  comes  from  India." — Qarcieu,  f.  78c.  Vurther 
on  he  identities  it  with  Curcuvw . 

1726.— "Curcuma,  or  Indian  Saflnui."— 

Valentijn.  (Vwr.  42. 

1    SAGARPESHA,    .s.  rami.-fol- 
j  lowers,  ur  tlie  body  of  servants  in  a 
1  private  establishment    The  word, 
I  tliough  usnally  prononnced  in  vnlgar 
HiiKl.    an    written   aljovo,    is  Pt'rs. 
sltdyird'j^tc-iJm  (lit.  gJuUjird^  'a  disciple, 
a  servant,'  and  jwsfto,  *  business'). 

1 1767.    -  Saonv  Pspsssih-pay.  .  . 

In  iLoN^,  613.] 

SAQO,  8.   From  Malay  9(fgH.  The 

farinacfdus  ]»ith  taken  out  of  tlie  j-tem 
of  .several  s]»etie.s  of  a  i)articular  genus 
of  paliu,  e.specially  Metrnanylnn  farve^ 
Mart.,  and  .1/.  numphii,  Wiild.,  found 
in  ovcrv  part  of  the  Indian  Ar<  liijx'l;i^'o, 
including  tlie  Philippines,  wherever 
there  is  proper  soil.  They  are  nioet 
abiui«lant  in  tin-  eastern  jvirt  <>f  the 
region  indicated,  including  the  .Mo- 
luccas and  N.  lJuine.i,  which  pn)l«ibly 
formed  the  original  li  i  ir  ii  ;  and  in 
the.se  they  supj'lv  tin-  s<il(<  liicad  nf  the 
natives.  In  the  remaining  jiarts  ot  the 
Archi]>ehigo,  gntfo  is  the  food  only  of 
(  ertain  wild  trilvs,  or  lonsunied  a^^  in 
Mindanao)  by  the  ]Hw>r  ojdy,  or  i»re- 
iMired  (as  at  Singajwre,  iVc.)  for  exiKtrU 
There  are  .snppujied  to  be  five  species 
]>roduciiig  the  article. 

I  1298.— "They  have  a  kind  of  trees  that 
I  produce  flour,  and  enallent  flour  it  ia  for 
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food.  These  troos  are  very  tall  and  thick, 
but  hnvu  a  very  thin  berk,  ami  inside  the 
bark  tbey  an  enunmed  with  flour."— iforco 
Folo,  Bk.  iH.  eh.  id. 

1880.— "But  as  for  the  trce^t  whidi  pro- 
dooe  flour,  tis  after  this  fashion.  .  .  .  And 
the  remit  is  the  best  ptuta  in  the  world, 
fnnii  which  they  make  whatever  they  chixwf. 
C5s>tcs  of  sort-;.  ;tinl  excelleat  bread,  of  vvbicb 
I,  Friar  (><lurii'.  have  eftten."— Odoric, 
in  <'<itli(tii,  he, 

1;V22.  —  "Their  broad  (in  Tidore)  they 
nake  of  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree  like  a 

ftlm-tree,  and  they  make  it  in  Urn  way. 
ley  take  a  pieee  of  tliie  wood,  and  extnei 
from  it  certain  long  black  thorns  whieh  are 
situated  there;  then  they  jwund  it,  and 
make  bread  of  it  which  they  call  sagn. 
They  make  provision  of  this  bread  for  their 
sea  voyages."— J'^^^iP^Mfti,  Hak.  Soo.  p.  186. 
Thi'^  x"*  a  bad  dccription,  and  seems  to 
refer  tu  the  Ba^^wire,  nut  the  true  sogo-treo. 

1552.— **Tbere  are  also  other  treea  wUdh 

are  calkd  cagus.  from  the  pith  of  whkdl 
bread  is  made.  ' — CaMauhr^a,  vi.  24. 

1558, — "Oenemlly,  althouph  they  hare 
."onie  millet  and  rice,  all  the  j^H.-ople  of  the 
l.HleH  of  Maluco  eat  a  ccrUiin  fiNid  which 
they  «a]I  Sagnm,  which  is  the  pith  of  a  tree 
like  a  pahn-tree,  except  that  the  leaf  is 
softer  and  smoother,  and  the  green  of  it  is 
rather  dark." — Harms,  III.  v.  ;i. 

1579. — .  .  and  a  Kind  of  meale  which 
they  call  Sago,  made  of  the  toppes  of 
cerUiino  trees,  tasting  in  the  Mouth  like 
some  curds,  but  meltR  away  like  sntrar."— 
Jhnte't  Vof/agej  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

Also  in  a  list  of  "f'ertaine  Worries 
of  the  Naturull  Language  uf  laiw  "  ;  "  BagU, 
braad  of  the  Oonntrey.^'— iToAl,  iv.  946. 

c.  ItilK).— "PrimoSajgaigenuina,  Malaice 
Sagu,  sive  Lautia  fwai,  h.e.  vera  JSagu."— 
RumphtHSy  i.  7o.   (Wo  cannot  make  oat  the 

bngiuige  of  titjtia  (uui.) 

1727.  — "  And  the  inland  people  subsist 
mostly  un  BagOW,  the  Pith  of  a  small  Twig 
split  and  dried  in  the  Sun."— ^.  MimiiUMt 
a.98  ;  fed.  1744]. 

SAaWIBE,  s.  A  name  applied 
ufteiL  in  books,  aud,  formerly  at  least, 
in  the  colloquial  use  of  European 
settlers  and  traders,  to  the  Gk)muti 
jKilm  or  Amiga  mccharifna,  IjaV»ilI., 
whicii  abounds  in  the  Ind.  Archi- 
|>elago,  and  is  of  grt^t  importance  in 
its  rural  ei  niiomy.  The  name  is  Port. 
mgueira  (analogous  to  palnieira^  in 
Span,  of  the  InditB  mffwnm,  and  no 
doubt  is  taken  from  «nf/i<,  as  the  tree, 
though  not  the  SaCfO-palni  of  commercp, 
uttoros  a  sago  of  inferior  kind.  Its 
moat  important  product,  however,  is 
the  sap,  which  is  used  as  toddy  Oi-v.), 
and  which  in  former  days  also  afforded 
almoat  all  the  sugar  used  by  natives  in 


the  islands.  An  excellent  cordaije  is 
made  from  a  substance  resembling 

black  liorse-hair,  which  is  found  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  tlie  fronds,  and 
this  is  the  gomuti  of  the  Maluvs, 
which  furnished  one  of  the  old  specific 
naine^  {Borami9  Gomulns,  Loureiro). 
There  is  also  found  in  a  like  position  a 
fine  cotton-like  substance  which  makes 
excelh-iit  tinder,  and  strong  stiff  spine-s 
from  wliich  pens  are  made,  a.s  well  as 
arrows  for  the  blow-pipe,  or  Suiunitau 
(see  BABBATAKB).  **The  seeds  have 
been  made  into  a  confection,  whilst 
their  pul^y  envelope  abounds  in  a 
poisonous  juice— UMd  in  the  barbarian 
wars  of  the  natives—to  which  the 
Dutch  pave  tlie  appropriate  name 
of  'hell- water'"  {Oraw/urd^  Detc.  Diet. 
p.  146).  The  term  tagvain  is  sometimes 
ai  j  lL  d  to  the  toddy  OT  palm-wine,  aa» 
will  be  seen  below. 

1515. — "They  use  no  sustenance  except 
the  raoal  of  certain  trees,  which  trees  they 
ciiil  Sagur,  and  of  this  they  make  bread. 
—Uiov.  da  Umpoliy  86. 

Iffl5.— ''Oryxa  tamen  magna  hie  copia, 
ingcns  etianj  thckIils  arbomm  .piMs  Saguraa 
Tocant,  quaeque  varia  suggeruut  couimoda." 
—JtufTtCf  i*  201* 

lfi31.  -",  .  .  tcrtia  fro<inens  est  in  Banda 
ac  reli<iuis  in.«ulis  Moluccis,  quae  dtatillat  ex 
arboro  non  alisiroili  Palmae  Indieae,  isQue 
potus  indi^enii  Basuir  vooatur.  .  .  .  — 
Jae.  Bontity  DtaL  it.  p.  9. 

17S4.  — "  TliL  ii  ilives  drink  much  of  a 
liquor  called  saj^xire,  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree." — Forred,  Mrrffvi,  79. 

1820.— "The  Portuguese,  I  know  not  for 
what  roaaon,  and  other  Euro^iean  nations 
who  have  followed  them,  call  the  tree  and  the 
liquor  sacwin."—0!raig^icn<i  MitL  L  401. 

SAHIB,  8.  The  title  by  which,  iill 
over  India,  European  gentlemen,  and 

it  may  be  s-iid  Europeans  generally, 
are  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  when  no 
disrespect  is  intended,  hy  natives.  It 
is  also  the  general  title  (at  least  where 
Hindustani  or  Persian  is  used)  whith 
is  atHxe<i  to  the  name  or  office  of  a 
Eurojwan,  corresponding  thus  rather 
to  Monmrnr  than  to  Mr.  For  Colon^ 
Sditib,  VolUctor  Sditib^  Lord  SdAib,  and 
even  SergearU  SdMib  are  thus  used,  as 
well  as  the  ijeneral  vocative  Sa/iih  ! 
'Sir  I'  In  otiier  Hind,  use  the  word 
is  equivalent  to  '  Master ' ;  and  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  specific  title 
both  among  Hindus  and  ^lusulmana, 
e.g.  Appa  <Sa^i6,  Tipu  Sdhiby  and 
genericaily  is  affixed  to  the  titles  of 
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lUi'U  of  muk  when  iudicalvd  by  those 
titles,  as  KhAn  Hdhib.  Nawdlb  Sd^ih, 

Ritjd  Sdfiib.  Tlie  word  is  Arabic,  and 
originally  means  ';i  companion' ;  (some- 
tinie,s  a  comjwnion  of  Mahonuued). 
[Ill  t)iH  Artihtan  Nuiht*  it  ia  the  tiUe 
of  a  Wazir  {Barton,  \.  218).] 

1678.—".  .  .  To  which  the  subtle  Heathen 
replied,  Bahab  (i.e.  Sir),  why  will  yon  do 
more  than  the  Creator  meant  ?  ' — Fri/rr.  117. 

1689.— "Thus  the  distracted  HusVtnnd  in 
hM  tndUM  tbof^KA  oonfett,  Eng I i*h  fashion. 
Sab,  fa.'ihion,  have  one  Wife  Mit  fw 

one  Husband." — OvingtuK,  ii26. 

186S.— "He  WM  told  that  a  'S«hib' 
wanted  to  apeak  with  him."— Ooi^M  u- 

1S78.— '*.  ,  .  forty  Elephants  and  five 
BiLbitai  with  ^wa»  and  innumerable  fol- 
lowers."— tiff  in  fA<"  Mqftustl,  i.  194. 

•  [ST.  DEAVES,  n.p.  A  corruption 
of  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sandu-lp 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  off  the 
<..a-f  of  f'hittagong  aii'i  N'oaklifiH. 
which  i.H  best  known  in  c«jniu'ctiuu 
with  the  awful  loss  of  life  and  pru{H:rly 
in  the  cyclone  of  1876. 

[168^.  "  Fnim  ( 'hittairniirn  wo  s^iiled  away 
the  2(^th  .lanuary,  after  had  sent  -small 
vetKels  tu  search  round  the  Island  St. 
Deaves.  '  — In  l'it/e^  Ii«dge$'  Diiuy,  Hak. 
JSof.  II.  Ixxx.] 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  n.p. 

a.  An  English  sailor'.s  cornii»tion, 
which  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
place  in  our  iiiap.s.  It  is  the  Sinddn 
of  thf  ol<l  Ara'i  (Ii'ographers,  and  was 
the  first  durable  settliu^-place  of  the 
Paraee  refugees  on  their  emigration 
to  India  in  the  8th  otntury.  [Dosa- 
bhai  Framji,  Hi<t.  of  thf  I'lirsis,  i.  30.] 
Tlie  propi-r  name  of  the  place,  wIulU 
is  in  lat.  20'  12'  and  lies  88  m.  north 
of  Bombay,  i-^  apjvirently  K'ljiim  (.see 
Hid.  of  Canibayf  iu  Bu.  Guvt.  SeUetiotu^ 
No.  xxvi.,  N.8.,  p.  52X  but  it  is 
commonly  callefi  Sanjdn.  E.  B.  East- 
wick  in  ./.  /»''».  .4.*.  Snc.  H.  i.  107,  givfs 
a  Translation  from  the  I*er.siau  of  the 
"  ^tffiA-t-Sai^&n,  or  Histtory  of  the 
arrival  and  s»Mtlcment  of  the  Par«>-"'s 
in  India."  Sanjun  is  about  3  m.  from 
the  little  river-mouth  port  of  Um- 
Imrgam.  "Evidence  of  the  greatne-ss 
of  Sinjan  is  found,  for  mile.s  around, 
in  old  foundations  and  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  of  verv  sujwrior  quality." — 
Bomb.  (in::dfrfr,  vol.  xiv.  302,  [and  for 
medu'val  refi'rt' ni't's  to  the  place,  ibid. 
1.  Pt.  i.  262,  520  ii^q.]. 


(     c.  1150.— '•  Sindftn  i.-*  U  mile  from  the 
I  sea.  .  .  .  The  t.iwn  \s  larpo  ami  has  an 
extensive  oommeroe  both  in  exports  and 
importa.**— AMn,  in  Bim,  i.  85. 

c.  1599.- 

' '  When  the  Dastur  saw  the  soil  was  good, 

rendenoe; 


He  »eleeted  the  place  for  their 
'Ilie  Daator  named  the  spot  Sanjan. 
And  it  became  iK>puIous  as  the  Land  of 
Iran." — KisMth,  Ac,  as  above,  p.  179. 

c.  1616. — "The  aldea  Nargol  ...  in  the 
lands  of  Diiman  wa«  infested  by  Malal»ar 
Moors  in  their  jMin'tji.  who  romrnonly  iandvd 
there  for  water  and  proruioiu,  and  plun- 
dered the  boata  that  entered  or  quitted  the 
river,  and  the  paaeengers  who  cros.^  it, 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  aldeax  adjoining  the 
river,  and  tt>  the  rovfnuo  from  them,  a* 
well  as  to  that  from  the  custom-house  of 
SaaftBi."— HoMTTo.  DeeatUy  870. 

1623.  -"1*1  niattina  seguonto,  fatt^i  piorno, 
scoprimmo  terra  <1j  lontano  .  .  .  in  un  lui^o 
pooo  diflooeto  da  Ba.><s;un.  che  ^1'  Inglcsi 
chiamano  Tnrm  di  Ban  Oiovanni ;  ma  nella 
carta  da  navigare  vidi  otmer  notato.  in  lingua 
Portoghose,  cul  nomo  d'ilfuu  tl'U  ntrt-a.*.  o 
'  ittole  delle  vuccbe '  al  mode  nostro. "—/-'. 
dtUa  VulU,  ii.  600 ;  [Hak.  Sec.  i.  16]. 

1630.  — "It  hapi>encd  that  in  sjifety  they 
madti  to  the  land  of  St.  lohna  on  the  shucires 
of  India."— £onf,  Tke  Btlijfitm  of  the  i'*r- 

1641.  — "  Besides  thene  fdur  jKists*  ihcro 
are  in  the  siiid  district  four  Tmuuiorins 
(see  TAKADAB),  or  ditlerent  Captainahi)^ 
called  Sam|ria  (St.  John's),  DanQ.  Maim. 

ami  TrajKjr.  " — liortirro  (P*)rt.  MS.). 

1673.  —  "  In  a  Weeks  Time  we  tumoil  it 
up,  sailing  by  Ba^ein,  Tarapore,  Valentine's 
Pe«k,  St.  John'a,  and  I>aman,  the  l.-ist  t'ity 
northwanl  on  the  Continent,  belouffing  to 
the  Portuguese." — Fryer,  82. 

1808. —  "They  (the  Paraee  emigrants) 
landed  at  Dien,  and  lived  there  19  years  ; 
luit,  (iislikuig  the  place  .  .  .  the  gr»\iter 
|>art  of  them  left  it  and  came  to  the  Giuerat 
coast,  in  vemels  which  anchored  off  SfffU* 
the  name  of  a  to'vis."— /f.  Itrumm-'mi. 

1813.— "The  Parsees  or  Cu.l.res  .  .  . 
continued  iu  this  place  (Diu)  for  sinue  time, 
and  then  crossing  the  Gulph,  landed  at 
Susan,  near  Nunsaroc,  whicn  is  a  little  to 
the  south  wan!  of  Sunit."— i^brfcw,  Or.  Mam, 
i.  109 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  78]. 

1841.— "The  high  land  of  St.  John,  about 

3  league-*  inland,  Lis  a  regul.ir  a|iiK.jin»n(  e. 
.  .  ." — llursbHryh't  JJirfctartf,  ed.  IWl,  i.  47U. 

1872.— *' In  oonnesion  with  the  landing 

of  the  I'arsis  at  Sanj4n,  in  the  early  \x\tX. 
of  the  aih  century,  , there  still  exist  eopit-* 
of  the  15  San-skri't  Sl<>ka*^  in  which  their 
Mobeds  explained  their  religion  to  Jadtf 
RAnA,  the  K4ja  of  the  phioe,  and  the  reply 
he  gave  them."— /W.  Anti'i.  i.  214.  The 

Slokas  aregiven.  See  them  also  in DotaiKtU 
Framje»  hU.  oftkt  Pmwm,  i.  SI. 

b.   ST.  JOHN'S  ISLAND,  n  p. 

This  again  is  a  corruption  of  <Suft» 
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<S/ia».  or  more  correctly  Slm/iff-chuavif, 
the  Chinese  name  of  aii  island  about  60 
or  70  mile^  S.W.  of  lf«ao,  and  at 
some  disUuicf  from  the  nifuith  of  the 
Canton  River,  the  place  where  Si. 
FkancisXavier  died,  and  was  originally 
buried. 

U62. — "Indc  tios  Sancianum,  Sinxirum 
insulam  a  Oantouo  millia  imm.  circiter  cxz 
Deua  perduxit  inoolumeB.  —  Firtute. 
JCa^iJSfHttL,  Pragao  1667,  IV.  xiv. 

1687. — "  W©  came  to  Anchor  tho  smnc 
Dn^-.  on  the  N.E.  end  of  St.  John's  Island. 
This  Island  ia  ia  Lat.  about  32  d.  30  niin. 
NorHi,  lying  on  the  S.  CkMst  of  the  Province 
of  Quantong  or  Omton  in  CSkmo."— /temsMr, 
i.  406. 

1727.— "A  Portuguese  Ship  .  .  .  being 

nt'jir  ail  Isknd  i)n  that  Coa-^t.  (all..<l  after 
St.  Ju&n,  some  Gentlemen  uti<i  I'riu.stA  wont 
ush<»re  for  Diversion,  aflul  accidentally  found 
the  Saint's  Body  nnoorrupted,  and  carried 
it  Psssengttr  to  Goa."— v4.  MamOton,  i.  252 ; 
Uu\.  \7ii,  ii.  255]. 

1780.-"St.  JabaViA  JfewUi. 
tvcktrjf,  472. 

c.  ST.  JOHN'S  ISLANDS.  This 
is  also  the  chart-name,  and  popular 
European  name,  of  two  islands  about 
6  ni.  S.  of  Singapore,  tlie  chief  of 
which  is  properly  Pulo  Sikajangf  for 
«s  Dennys  (De$e,  DieL  321)  writes  the 
word,  Pulo  Sk^ngl 

SAIVA,  is.  A  wor.slii}»i>er  of  »S'uyt  ; 
Skt  SaivOy  adj.,  *heloiigiug  to  Siva.' 

1651.—"  The  second  wo«  «f  the  Bmmin^. 
'SeiTia'  ...  by  name,  say  that  a  certain 
Snmra  is  tiie  snpreme  among  the  guda,  and 
that  all  the  othma  are  subject  to  him."— 

Hogeriuty  17. 

1M7.— "This  temple  is  reckoned,  I  lie 

lieve,  the  holiost  shrine  in  India,  at  le;i--<t 

among  the  Shaivitee.  "—/(/>.  MUmat^  in 
Mtmainy  pw  48. 

SALA,  s.  Hind,  sa/a,  '  hrother-in- 
law,'  t.e.  wife^  brother;  but  used 
elliptically  as  a  low  term  of  abuse. 

[1^156.  — "  Another  reason  (f'lr  infanticide) 
is  the  blind  pruie  which  makes  them  hate 
t^t  any  man  should  call  them  or 
Snasoor — brother-in-law,  or  father-in-law." 
—Forba,  Ra»  Mo/d,  ed.  1878,  616.] 

1881.— "  Another  of  these  popular  Paris 
aajrings  is  'tttaMeur  t'  which  is  as  insultin)^ 
a  remark  to  a  Pkirisian  as  the  apparently 
harmless  remark  s&ll,  'brother-in-law,'  is 
to  a  Hindoo."— ^fcu.  Jta.,  Sept.  10,  326. 

SALAAM,  s.  A  salutation  ; 
properly  oral  salutation  of  Mahom- 
meoans  to  each  other.   Arab,  taldmy 


'j>eace.'    I'serl  for  any  act  of  saluta- 
tion ;  or  for  '  compliiueuts.' 
[c.  60  B.C.— 

'AXX'  «'  ftip  Zvpos  ivirl  "ZaXA/s,"  «/  9 

"  yalSiot,"  d  «'  "EWiyr  »'  Xoipe"-  ro  5' 

airb  ^pdffoy. " 
—Melmgntf,  m  Anlkolog!a  IhiUitina,  vii.  149. 

The  point  is  that  ho  has  been  a  bird  of 
j)aHsage,  and  -viys  good-byo  now  to  hi* 
various  rciitin^; -places  in  their  own  t-nngue.) 

1618. — The  amlinssudur  (of  Bi.snagar) 
entering  the  (l(x)r  of  the  chamber,  the  Oo- 
vernor  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
seated,  and  stood  up  while  the  amfaasMdor 
made  him  great  calema,"— Cfarrwi,  LmioM^ 
II.  i.  377.    See  al.s<>  p,  431. 

1.552.— "The  present  haring  been  seen  he 

took  the  letter  of  the  (Jovt  rnnr,  and  read  it 
to  him,  and  having  reiid  it  t-.ld  him  how  the 
Governor  sent  him  his  ^alema,  ami  was  at 
his  command  with  all  his  Beet,  and  with  all 
the  Pbrtogoese.  .  .  ."—OtuUmhtda,  iii.  44& 

1611.— "ajema.  The  sjiluUtion  of  aa 
inferior.**— Cfe6«rr«p*<a,  iS/>.  JJii  t.  s.v. 

1626.—"  Hee(SeliBl  JahangTr)  tumeth 
ouer  his  Bejides,  and  saith  so  many  words, 
to  wit  thrco  thousand  and  two  hundred, 
and  then  presonteth  himself  to  the  people  to 
receive  their  salamae  or  eood  morrow. . .  .** 
—PurdUu,  Piigrimage,  6a. 

1638.—"  Kn  entrant  ils  se  saliient  do  lour 
Salom  qu'iU  aocompognent  d'vne  profonde 
mdidatioa.''- ifemM^o,  Peris,  1«59,  228. 

1618.  —  "  .  .  .  this  salntation  tlioy  call 
salam  ;  and  it  is  made  with  bending  of  the 
body,  and  laying  of  the  right  hand  upon 
the  head."- r<o(  T-'-ift,  'kk 

lt>89.  —  "Tho  Salem  of  the  Religious 
Hraniin.M,  is  to  join  their  Hands  together, 
and  spreading  them  first,  make  a  motion 
towards  their  Head,  and  then  stretch  thorn 
out."— Oi>Mi^o«,  18.3. 

Conioepoiles.  and 
chief  mhabttants  of  £^ore,  oeme  to  make 
their  Salaaa  to  the  Prei^deat."— HMar, 

i.  281. 

1717.—"  I  wish  tho  Priestn  in  Tmnquebar 
a  Thousand  fold  Sehalam. "— i>A»/i|w'«  AeeU 
62. 

ISOD.  "  'ITio  old  priest  was  at  the  d.x)r, 
and  with  his  head  uncovered,  to  make  his 
salaana."- Zd.  VaieiUia,  i.  278. 

1813.- 

*"  Ho  !  who  art  thou  f '  This  low 
BepHes,  of  Moslem  fsith  I  am.' " 

-Byrtm,  The  Oiamtr, 
1832.—"  li  nie  rundit  tous  lea  — 1»—  qu^ 

je  fis  autrefois  au  '(traad  Mogol."— Joevwe. 

vinnt,  CovTfjtp.  ii.  187. 

1844.— "  .\I1  chiefs  who  have  made  their 
salam  are  entitled  to  carry  arms  peiBOn- 
aUy."-£?.  O.  qfSir  C,  ^apUr,  2. 

SALAK,    s.    A  singular-looking 

fruit,  stild  and  oaten  in  tlie  Malay 
regions,  descril>ed  in  the  (^uotatioo. 
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It  IB  the  fmit  of  a  s^iecies  of  ratau 
(SeUaeea  edulis)^  of  which  the  Malay 
name  is  rvtan-nlak, 

1768-71.  —  "The  salac  {f\i/n,i,us  rotang 
walaa-a)  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  prickly 
bull,  and  has  a  singular  appearance,  being 
oovwed  with  scales,  like  thoae  of  a  litard ; 
it  in  nutritious  ana  well  tasted,  in  flavour 
.soinewliMt  resembling  a  nupbeny." — Sta- 
teonnu*,  E.T.  i.  241. 

gALBH,  SALEP,  8.   This  name 

is  ajt]>lied  to  the  tuluM-s  of  variotis 
specif.s  uf  orchis  found  in  Europe  aud 
Asia,  whidi  from  ancient  times  have 
had  a  great  reputation  a.s  iK-ing  resto- 
rativf  and  highly  nutritious.  This 
reiiuuiiou  seems  originally  to  have 
rested  on  the  *  doctrine  of  signatures,' 
l»ut  was  (liif  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  t]iat  the  mucilage  of  saleb  lias 
the  ]>io|H  i  ty  of  forming,  even  ¥rith 
the  additir>u  of  40  parts  of  water,  a 
thif'k  jelly.  (nw.fl  miMlcrn  authorities 
(juite  disl^elieve  ni  the  virtuesi  ascribed 
to  mldft  though  a  decoction  of  it, 
spicfd  and  swoftened,  inake.s  an  agree- 
able drink  for  invalids.  Saleb  is 
identified  correctly  by  Ibn  Baithar 
with  the  Sjityrium  of  INoBCorides  and 
(Jalen.  The  full  name  in  Ar.  (au- 
aloguus  to  the  Greek  orchii)  is  Khtul- 
tU'ma^bAt  i*^*  ''«o<*ct(^u'  mUpu* ;  but 
it  is  OfHOliutnly  known  in  India  as 
yiiUiih  witfri,  i.e.  Salep  of  Egypt,  or 
jiopularly  mlfp-mi»ry.  In  Upper  India 
Mwb  is  (itrive<l  from  various  sjiecies 
(if  KiUophid,  found  in  Kaslmiir  au<l 
the  Lower  Uimulaya.  Saloop,  which 
ia,  or  used  to  be,  supplied  hot  in  winter 
mornings  l«v  itinerant  vendors  in  the 
stre»'t.«i  of  Loudon,  is,  we  Wlieve,  a 
re[»resentative  of  Suleb  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  from  what  it  is  prepared. 
[In  1889  a  (orrespondtMit  to  Notes  d- 
Qiuries  (7  Mcr.  vii.  35)  slated  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  nloop 
vt'udorH  might  liave  iM'en  st^en  l)lying 
their  trad<-  in  tin'  .str»'fts  of  London. 
The  term  saloop  was  also  a]>i)lied  to 
an  infusion  of  the  s^issjifnis  i>ark  or 
wood.  In  IVreira'.s  M<it>'n'a  Medtoi, 
published  in  1850,  it  is  stated  that 
'sassafras  tea,  flavoured  with  milk 
and  sugar,  is  sold  at  daybreak  in  the 
streets  of  London  undtT  the  name  of 
saloop.'  Saloop  in  Vialls  is  still  sold 
in  London,  and  comes  mostly  horn 
fimyrna."] 

In  the  first  uuotatiou  it  is  doubtful 
what  is  meant  uy  mt^f;  but  it  seems 

••••  .  •   -  •  «   


iK)ssible  that  the  traveller  mav  not 
nave  recognised  the  ika*lak,  sa*lab  in 
its  Indian  proniiaeialion. 

c.  i:?fO.  —  "  .\fter  that,  they  fixed  the 
uniuuiit  of  provision  to  ho  given  by  the 
Sultan,  viz.  1000  Indian  rith  of  flour  .  .  . 
1000  of  meat,  a  latge  number  of  rifl*  (bow 
many  I  don't  now  remember)  of  sugar,  of 
ghee,  of  sallf,  <if  areca.  and  1000  learea  of 
betel."— JiaUiia,  iii.  382. 

1727.— "They  have  a  fruit  called  8alob, 

about  the  size  of  a  Pench,  but  without  a 

stone.  They  dry  it  hard  .  .  .  and  being 
1  l>eaten  to  Powder,  they  (ire.s.-<  it  a-x  Tea  and 
I  Coffee  are.  .  .  .  Thev  are  of  opinion  that  it 

is  a  great  rostoratiTe.  — ^.  J?mPN2(o«,  i.  125  ; 

[ed.  1741,  i.  12(5]. 

11764.— In  hia  list  of  Indian  drugs  Iveo 
(p.  44)  gives  "  Rad.  Salop,  Ftorfa  Ra.  85 

per  maund."j 

1838.—"  Saleb  Miaree,  a  medicine,  comes 
(a  little)  from  Russia.    It  ia  oonridered  a 

'  good  nutritive  f  r  the  human  oonstttution, 
and  is  for  this  ;<uri>o9e  powdered  and  taken 
wi'h  milk.  It  in  in  the  form  of  flat  oval 
pieces  »)f  about  80  grains  each.  ...  It  is 
jiold  at  2  or  3  Ku):>ee«  j>er  ounce." — Df*c. 
uf  articlt*  found  in  Baznr$  of  Cahoot.  In 
Punjab  Trade  Report,  1862,  App.  vi. 

1882  (?).—  "  Here  we  knock  against  an 
ambulant  salep^op  (a  kind  of  tea  which 
people  drink  on  winter  mornings);  there 

agauist  roiiminti  oil,  sjilt,  or  water- vend* T"*. 
Uikcrs  carrjing  brown  bread  on  wtHxlen 
trays,  pedlars  with  cakes,  fellows  offeriug" 
dainty  little  bite  of  meat  to  the  knowing 
purchaaer."— J>rjKina,  77i«  Ciiptto/^Cy/N-M^, 
est.  hi  SL  Jomtis  Otuelle,  Sept.  10. 

SALEM,  n.p.  A  town  and  inland 
district  of  S.  India.    Properly  Stwlaniy 

which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  (Itira^ 
the  name  of  tue  ancient  mouarcbv  in 
which  this  district  was  embraced. 
["According  to  one  theory  the  town 
of  Salem  is  said  to  \>e  identical  with 
Serau  or  Sheran,  and  occasionally  to 
have  been  named  Sheralan  ;  when  S. 
Iii<lia  WJLS  divided  1u'twe«'ii  the  three 
<iy nasties  of  Chola,  tSera  and  Pandia, 
according  to  the  generally  ac-dpti-d 
belief,  Kanir  was  the  ]>lace  where  the 
three  territorial  divisions  met ;  the 
iKjundary  was  no  doubt  subject  to 
\'ici.ssitudes,  and  at  one  time  possibly 
Salem  or  Scrar  was  a  jmrt  of  Sera."— 
Lc  ianu,  Man,  of  Salem^  ii.  18.] 

gALEHPOOBT,  a.  A  kind  of 
chintz.  See  albisions  under  PALEM- 
PORE.  rrhe  Madnis  UUm.,  deriving 
the  word  from  Tel.  »dU^  *  weaver,'  pwrn, 
Skt.  'town,'  descriW'S  it  "a  kind  of 
cottop^  dloth-  forinerlj'  niarfiufetKlmi  at 
Kellore ;  half  the  length  of  oAliiiary 
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Puujuius"  (see  PIECE-OOODB).  The 
thira  quotation  indkates  that  it  was 
sometimes  white.] 

n598.  —    BaraanpafM.**  —  lAumkoUH, 

Uak.  Soc.  i.  95. 

[1611.->**  I  .  .  .  wat  only  donfatfnl  about 
the  white  Betteelas  and  MlsanpnTI."— 

JhiHiyrt,  Ltttrrt,  i.  155. 

[1<n4.— Balampon,  beingr  a  broad  wbHe 

doth."— ^' ..^r,  ibid.  it.  32.] 

1680.—"  Certain  goods  fur  Bttntam  priced 
ai  follows : — 

"  Balampores,  Blew,  at  14  Png(xla.s  per 
ooree-  .  .  ."—Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consn.,  April  'IZ. 
In  yotts  and  Ext.*.  iii.  1<5 ;  also  HkM,  24. 

1747. — "  The  Warehouaekeojier  reported 
that  on  the  1st  in«t.  when  the  French  en- 
terc'<l  our  lioundH  and  attacked  u.s  .  .  .  it 
.'ii)i»eared  that  5  IMecea  of  Long  Cloth  and 
10  Pi  eces  of  Balamposes  ware  stolen,  That 
Two  Pieces  of  Salaxnpores  were  founa  upon 
a  Peon  .  .  .  and  the  Person  detected  i.s 
ordered  to  l<e  severely  whipped  in  the  Face 
of  the  Publick.  .  .  ."—Fu  61.  David  Comm., 
Mareb  90  (MB.  Raeorda  hi  India  OIRoe). 

c.  1780.  — "  .  .  .  en  Tun  y  fuVjriijuoit 
diti^entes  esp^ces  de  toiles  de  cotun,  teUe:> 
qua  salsaqKNiris.''** Jr<u(/W,  ii.  461. 


SALIGBAM,  s.  Skt.  SaUtgrdmi 
(this  word  seems  to  be  properly  the 
name  of  a  place,  *  Village  of  the  Sftl- 
tree ' — a  real  <»r  iiii;ii;iii.irv  tlrtlia  or 
place  uf  sacred  pilgriinagu,  lueutioned 
in  the  MahdihSrata).  [Other  and  less 
jiiol«aMe  explanations  are  given  by 
Oppert,  Ayic.  Inhabitant'!,  337.]  A 
jKibble  having  mystic  virtues,  found  in 
certain  rivers,  Gandak,  Son.  9k. 
Such  ^toiics  are  usually  markea  by 
containing  a  fossil  ammonite.  The 
tdlagrOma  is  often  adopted  as  the 
repre.sent<itive  of  some  ood,  and  the 
worship  of  any  gofi  may  T»p  performed 
liefore  it.*  it  18  daily  worshij>i>ed  by 
the  Brahmans;  Init  it  is  especially 
connected  wifh  Vaishnava  doctrine. 
In  May  1883  a  .^dlagrdma  was  tlie 
ostensible  cause  of  great  popular  ex- 
citement among  the  Hinaus  of  Qe\- 
<  ulta.  During  tin-  ]>roce{'dings  in  a 
family  suit  before  the  High  Court,  a 
question  arose  regarding  the  identity 
of  a  Af^prtfmo,  regarded  as  a  houeholil 


•  Like  the  Ha«Ti  \(o»'  wiii^h  the  Grwk.i  pot 
tliroiigh  the  H^-roitic  nation.i.  In  rhotiu."»  tlitrf 
aif  pxtrmctH  from  DumaMciuii  (Lift  of  liidorus  Iht 
phUognphtr),  which  speak  of  the  atonm  c*llerl 
Baituloi  and  BaittUioH,  which  were  ot^ects  of 
worship,  gave  oneles,  sad  were  apparenUy  used 
in  healing.  Them  appear,  fh>m  waat  is  stated, 
to  have  been  mRt«oric  stones.  There  wan  many 
in  LelsiiHiD  ^  Fkat.  BiUioA.,  sd.  Itf&S,  vp,  1017, 

3  D 


fgpd.  CouuHel  on  Ijoth  sides  suggested 
tnat  the  tiling  should  be  brought  into 
court.  Mr.  Ju<*tice  Norris  hesitated 
to  give  this  order  till  he  had  taken 
adme.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides, 
Hindus,  said  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  the  Court  interpreter,  a  high- 
caste  Brahman,  said  it  could  not  be 
brought  into  Court,  bemu.<r  of  the  eoir- 
mattxnrj^  but  it  might  with  perfect 
propriety  Ihj  brought  into  the  corridor 
for  inspection  ;  which  was  done.  This 
took  place  during  the  excitement 
about  the  "  Ilbt-rt  Bill,"  giving  natives 
magisterial  authority  in  the  proviiues 
over  Europeans ;  and  there  followed 
mo?t  violent  and  otb'nsive  articles  in 
several  native  newspapers  reviling  Mr. 
Justice  Norris,  who  was  believed  to 
be  hfttiile  to  the  Bill.  The  editor  of 
the  BengnlUr  nt-wsytaper,  an  educated 
man,  and  formerlv  a  member  of  the 
covenanted  Civil  l^rvice,  the  autliur 
of  ()n»'  of  the  most  uns<Tupulons  and 
violent  articles,  was  summoned  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  made  an 
apology  and  complete  retractation,  but 
was  Hentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

c.  l.'>90.— "  Salgram  in  a  black  stone  which 
the  Hindoos  bold  sacred.  .  .  .  They  are 
found  in  the  riTer  Sown,  at  the  distanoe  of 
40  eoae  from  the  motitb. '— y^-n,  Oladwin't 
E.T.  1800,  ii.  'ifi :  [cd.  JarMf,  ii.  150]. 

1782.  —  "  Avant  de  hnir  lliistoire  da 
Viehenoo,  je  ne  puis  me  dispenser  de  parlar 
de  la  nierre  de  Balagraman.  Kile  n'c<«t 
autre  chose  au'une  cotpiillc  petrih^  du  genre 
des  rornft  d  Amman  :  lee  Indians  pretend ent 
qu'elle  raprasaata  Viofaanou,  paroequ'ils  ea 
ont  dtourert  da  nenf  nnaneas  difnfrantea, 
oa  qu'ils  mpportent  anx  neuf  incarnations 
da  oe  Dien.  .  .  .  Cette  jticrre  est  aux  secta- 
teors  de  V'ichenou  ce  (|ue  le  Lin^am  eat  Ik 
ceux  doChiven." — S>ntnniit^  i.  307. 

[1822.  —  In  the  Nerbuddah  are  found 
those  types  of  Shiva,  called  Solgrammas, 
which  are  sacred  pebblas  held  in  great 
estnnatioD  alt  oTer 

Yfttrs  in  India,  296.] 

1824.-  "  The  shaLnmmll  is  black.  hoUow. 
and  naarly  round fa  foond  in  the  Otin- 

duk  River,  and  is  considcrc-d  a  ri  prc-*oii*.i- 
tion  of  Vishnoo.  .  .  .  The  Shalgramtl  i^ 
the  only  stone  that  is  natuniUy  divine  ;  all 
the  othar  stones  are  rendered  sacred  by 
incantations."— fToiuIertagw  of  a  Pilgrim^ 
i.  43. 

1885.— "My  father  bad  one  (a  BaUgram). 
It  was  a  round,  rather  flat,  jet  black,  small, 

shinin^r  stone.  He  paid  it  the  greatest 
reverence  rxjs-sible,  and  allowed  no  one  to 
touch  it,  nut  worshipped  it  witli  his  own 
hands.  When  ha  became  ill,  and  as  be 
wonid  not  aOow  a  mnaaa  to  tooeb  it)  h* 
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attdft  it  OfW  to  a  Brahman  ascetic  with  a 
maamf  present."  —  SundritbAi,  Punjab 
SUu  and  Querut,  ii.  109.  Th«  sUuxtnui 
as  in  ftwi  a  Hiada  f vtiab. 

SALLABAD,  s.  This  word,  now 
<iuite  obeoletei  occurs  frequently  in 
Ine  early  records  of  English  settle- 
ments in  India,  for  the  cuatumary  or 
prescriptive  exactions  of  the  native 
vtovernments,  and  for  native  prescrip- 
tive claims  in  general.  It  is  a  word 
of  Mahratti  aevelupment,  tdldbdd, 
*  perennial,'  applied  to  permanent  col- 
lections or  charges ;  apparently  a 
factitious  word  from  Pers.  adl,  'year,' 
«nd  Ar.  d6(b2,  *  ages.' 

ri680.~"8alabad."  See  undm'  BOOC- 

1703.—".  .  .  although  theM  are  hard- 
ships, yet  by  leDgtli  of  time  beoome  Ballahail 

^as  we  esteem  thorn),  there  is  no  groat 
<Jomur  made  now,  and  are  not  recited  here 
9U  grievaaoeH."— In  ir<%Mfar,  ii.  19. 

1716.— "The  Board  upon  reading  them 
oame  to  the  followini?  reaolution*: — That 
for  anything  which  bos  yet  appeared  the 
Oomateed  (Com&ty)  may  cry  out  their 
Pennagundoo  Nagarum  .  .  .  at  their  houses, 
feasts,  and  weddings,  4c.,  according  ti) 
Salabad  but  nut  before  the  I'aguda  of 
C'hindy  Pillary.  .  .  ."  -Ibid.  2:i4. 

1788.  —  "  SalUbaQd.    (Usual  Custom). 
A  word  used  by  the  Moors  QoTemmeat  to 
•nlorae  their  demand  of  a  present." — Indian 
VtetAuiarg  (dtocJxUUe). 

SALOOTBEE  SALTTSTBEE,  s. 

Hind.  Sillotar,  S<llotri.  A  native 
farrier  or  horae-doct<jr.  This  class  is 
now  almost  always  Bfahommedan. 
But  th*'  word  is  taken  from  the  Skt. 
uame  SiiliJMtrOf  the  original  owner  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  written  in 
that  language  a  treati.se  on  the  Veterin- 
ary Art.  whi<-h  f^till  «^\ists  in  a  form 
more  or  less  moditied  and  imperfect. 
^*A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  must  have 
prevailed  ])retty  generally  about  this 
time  (14tli  century\  for  thert-  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Lucknow  a  work 
on  the  veterinary  art,  which  was 
traii'^latf*!  from  llu'  Sanskrit  hv  order 
of  Uhiy4su-d  din  Aiuhammad  Sb^h 
Khiljt  This  rare  hook,  called  Kur- 
rutu-l-MtUk,  was  traiitilated  as  early 
a.<  x.H.  78.3  (a.d.  1.381),  from  an 
original  styled  Sulotar^  which  is  iht- 
name  of  an  Indian,  who  is  said  to 
havf  a  Bnihiiian,  and  the  tutor 

of  Susruta.  The  Preface  aavs  the 
traadatmn  waa  made  *from  tne  har- 
baroos  Hindi  into  the  refined  Penrian, 


I  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  more 

!  need  of  a  reference  to  infidbla.'"* 
{Miol,  V.  673-4.) 

[1831.  —  "'.  .  .  your  aloes  are  not  genuine.' 
'Oh  yew,  they  are,'  he  exclaimed.  'My 
salutree  got  them  from  the  Bazaar.**— Ch>. 
Sport.  Mag.^  reprint  1873,  ii.  228.] 

fliAUBITE,  n.p. 

a.  A  considerable  island  immedi- 
ately north  of  Bombay.  The  islan<l 
of  Bombay  is  indeed  naturally  a  kind 
of  pendant  to  the  island  of  Sahwtte, 
and  during  the  Portuguese  occupatif)n 
it  was  so  in  every  sense.  That  occu- 
pation is  still  marked  bj  the  remains 
of  numerous  villa.s  and  churcheB,  and 
by  the  survival  of  a  large  R.  Catholic 
population.  The  islana  also  contains 
the  famous  and  extensive  caves  of 
KanhPri  (see  KENNEfi^).  The  old 
citv  of  Tana  (q.v.)  also  stands  upon 
Salsette.  Balaette  was  claimed  as 
part  of  the  Bomhay  di>tation  of  Queen 
Catherine,  Imt  n'fused  l>y  the  Portu- 
guese.    The  Mahrattas  took  it  from 

j  them  in  1789,  and  it  was  taken  from 
tlie.se  liy  us  in  1774,  The  name  has 
been  by  some  connected  with  the  salt- 
works which  exist  upon  the  islands 
(SaltTUu).  But  it  appt'ar.<j  in  fact  to 
be  the  oorruj't mn  of  ,i  Mahratti  name 
Shdahtif  iruui  Sfui^uishtl,  meaning 
'  Sixty-six '  (Skt.  Shat-thaihtt),  becau.<«e 
(it  is  supposed)  tlu'  i.'iland  was  allege<l 
to  contain  that  number  of  villages. 
This  name  oeenrs  in  the  form  Shat- 
sashti  in  a  stone  inscription  dated 
Sak.  1103  (a.d.  1182).  See  Ho.  J.  I!. 
As.  Soc.  xii.  334.  Another  inscri{»- 
tion  on  copper  plates  dated  Sak.  748 
(a.d.  1027)  contains  a  grant  of  the 
village  of  Naura,  "one  of  the  66  of 
S'ri  Sthdnaka  (Thana),"  thus  entirely 
confirming  the  etymology  {J.I\.  As.  So<\ 
ii.  .383).  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  M. 
Campl>ell,  C.S.I.,  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  these  inseriptiona. 

b.  ftaJsitto  is  also  the  name  of  the 

three  provinre.s  of  the  Qoa  territory 
which  constituted  the  Velhnx  Con- 
quutas  or  Old  Conquests.  These  lay 
all  along  the  coast,  oonristing  of  (1) 


•  "  ft  if  rnriou*  that  without  any  *llunk>f:  to 
thti  w.ijk,  riiKiThfr  oil  thf>  V<'l»Tinar>  Ar',  . 
Snl'tan,  anil  said  to  comprise  i!i  Mi*"  Sanskrit 
on^'iiml  I'^.OOO  atoto*,  wma  trmnalBt«d  in  lh«>  h-ikti 
of  8hah  J&hin  .  .  .  bv  Saiyad  'Atxlulla  KKui 
Dahidur  Piroz  Jang,  who  had  found  It  among 
•OHM  otlMT  SMukrit  booka  whieh  .  .  .  bad  been 
plondwed  trtrn  Anar  Btngli,  RiuA  of  ddtor.'* 
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the  Ilhas  (viz.  the  island  of  Goa  and 
minor  islands  divided  by  rivera  and 
creeks),  (2)  Bardez  on  the  northern 
mainland,  and  (3)  Snlsette  on  the 
southern  mainland.  The  port  of 
Marniagaon,  which  is  tlie  terminus 
of  the  Portuguese  Indian  RaUway,  is 
in  this  Salsette.  The  name  probably 
had  the  like  origin  to  that  of  the 
Island  Salaette ;  a  parallel  to  which 
M'as  found  in  the  old  nainf  of  the 
Island  of  Goa,  Ti^oari,  meaning 
<Malir.)  2«j- uxuii,  "30  liumleU."  [See 

A.D.  1186.— "I,  Aparfiditya  ("the.  para- 
mount ■ovwmgn,  the  Kuler  of  the  Konkana, 
the  moat  {nmtrkma  King  ")  have  givm  with 

A  lil>ation  of  water  24  drachms,  after  ex- 
empting other  taxes,  from  the  tixed  revenue 
of  the  ofirt  in  the  village  of  Mahauli,  con- 
nected with  Shat-Shaihti."  —  Itueription 
edit«d  by  Pandit  BKagarAnl&l  Indraji,  in 
./.  Bo.  Br.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  3:J1'.  [And  see 
Bombay  GautUer,  I.  Pt.  ii.  544,  567.J 

a.— 

1536.  — "Item  — Revenue  of  the  Ciuba 
<Caybe  sseCUBBAH)  of  Muym  : 

R-b«  Ubj  /tdmt  (40,567) 

And  the  cnstora-hoiise  {Man- 

tlnvim)  of  the  s.ii(i  Mavm  .  (48,000) 
And  JAaMgong  (MazayuAo) .  „  \  11,500) 
And  Bombay  (ifon^ym)  .  „  (28,000) 
And  the  Ctuba  and  Ou8tonin 

of  Caranja  (94,700) 

And  in  paddy  {Uit,'']  .  wi  munM(eee 

MOORAH)  1  candii  (see  CANDT) 
And  the  Island  of  Salaafea  fedeM  (819,000) 
Andinpeddy   .      .  zxi  munu  1  candtl." 

S.  BoUtka,  Tombo.  142. 

l/iSS.  "  Bt'vond  the  Isle  of  Elephanta 
^(fe  ^/(/oN<<-)  about  a  lea^e  distant  is  the 
Island  of  Salsete.  This  island  is  seven 
leatruGs  long  hy  in  breailth.  On  thf  iinrth 
it  iKDrders  the  (Julf  of  t'aail»ay,  on  the  -onth 
it  has  the  I.  of  Elephanta,  on  the  cast  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  west  the  I.  of  Bombai 
or  of  Boa  Vtda.  This  island  is  very  fertile, 
alxjundinc  in  i)n>visions,  cuttle,  and  game 
'>f  •iort'i.  and  in  its  hills  is  groat  plenty 
•  •f  timher  for  building  shiiw  and  galleys. 
In  that  part  of  the  iuand  which  faces  the 
S.W.  wind  is  built  a  great  and  noble  city 
<'.i1!l-iI  Thanii  ;  aiid  a  K  aj^ue  and  ii  half  in 
the  interior  is  an  immense  edifiro  called  the 
Pagoda  of  Salsete  ;  both  one  and  the  other 
objects  most  worthy  of  note ;  lliana  for  its 
decay  {cUttroifSo)  and  the  Paeoda  as  a  work 
unique  in  its  way,  and  the  like  of  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen." — JoHo  de  Oastro,  Primto 
JUitin  dm  India, 

"  And  tu  the  Tanadar  (trfuidar)  of  Salsete 
■90,000  reit. 

"He  has  under  him  12  peons  {piAfs)  of 
wham  the  said  governor  takes  7 ;  leaving 
him  5,  which  at  the  afoieesid  rate  anoont 
to  10,800  reit. 


"And  to  a  Pmnu  (aee  PABVOE)  that  he 
has,  who  is  tiM  eoontiry  writer  .  .  .  and 

havinp  the  same  fiay  as  tile  Tenadar  Mor, 
which  is  3  pardaos  a  montib,  amounting  in  a 
year  at  the  said  rate  to  10.800  ff«w.'*«-iMine, 

Tombo,  in  Suh»uli'ui,  211-212. 

1610.  —  "  Fruy  Manuel  do  S.  Mathias, 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  8t.  Francis  in 
Goa,  writes  to  me  that  ...  in  Qoa  aUme 
there  are  M  rwident  frian ;  and  besides  in 

Ba^aini  and  \t.<t  adjiuu-ts,  viz.,  in  the  island 
of  Salsete  and  other  <li.stricts  of  the  nortii 
they  have  18  parishes  (Fregueslas)  of 
naUve  Christians  with  vicars ;  and  five 
of  the  eonventi  hsTo  ooUeees,  or  aeariDaries 
where  they  lirin^,'  up  little  orphans;  and 
that  the  s^iid  Ward  of  ^ioa  extends  300 
leagues  from  north  to  soutb."— ZwrDe  dat 

MonnV.,,  298. 

[1674.  —  "  From  whence  these  Pieces  i)f 
I^nd  receive  their  preneral  Name  of  Salset 
.  .  .  either  because  it  signifies  in  Caaom'a 
a  Qnxmry.  .  .    — jPVy«r,  68.] 

c.  1760. — "It  was  a  melancholy  sight  on 
the  loss  of  Salaett,  to  see  the  manv  families 
forced  to  seek  refoffe  on  Bombay,  and 
amonf  them  some  Portuguese  Hidalgos 
or  noblemen,  reduced  of  a  sudden  from  very 
flourishing  circumataoees  to  utter  beggary. 
~(Jro$e^  i.  72. 

[1768.  —  "Those  lands  are  comprised  in 
6*3  villages,  and  from  this  number  it  is  uvllod 
Salaette."  — /Vro/  uf  OtdtUt.  India  Utlioe 
MS.] 

1777-  "The  acquisition  of  th  •  Isl  ind  of 
Salset,  which  in  a  manner  surrounds  the 
Island  of  Bombay,  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
latter  from  the  danger  of  a  famine."— /'nWs 
Tract*,  i.  101. 

1808.— "The  iaknd  of  Sa*kty  (oocrupted 
by  the  Portugueee  into  Salaette)  was  oon. 
quered  by  that  Nation  in  the  year  of  Christ 
l.';{4,  fn)m  the  Mohammedan  Prince  who 
was  then  its  S<ivereign ;  and  thereupon 
parcelled  out,  among  the  European  subiecta 
of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  into  village 
allotments,  at  a  very  small  Foro  or  quit- 
rent."— JMoy,  it«y».  I.  of  1806.  sea  ii. 

l.'ilO.  "  Ami  lie  next  day,  by  order  of 
the  Governor,  with  his  own  people  and 
many  more  from  the  Island  (Goa)  ;>a.s.sed 
over  to  the  mainland  of  Balaata  and  An- 
tnu^  sooitrinir  the  districts  and  the  tana- 
daris,  and  placing  in  thrm  V>y  hi^  own  hand 
tanadars  and  collectors  of  revenue,  aud 
put  all  in  such  order  that  he  collected  much 
money,  insomuch  that  ho  sent  to  the  factor 
atCkWTery  ^ood  intelligence,  aooompanied 
by  much  money." — Comoy  ii.  161. 

ir)46.  —  ''Wo  agree  in  the  mantier  fol- 
lowing, to  wit,  that  I  Idalxa-t  ildalcan) 
promise  and  swear  on  our  Koran  itf  /'...«> 
mvfafo),  and  by  the  head  *if  my  eldest  son, 
that  I  will  remain  always  Arm  in  the  said 
amity  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and  with 
his  governors  uf  India,  and  that  the  lan<is 
of  Salsete  and  R-irdees,  which  I  have  made 
contract  and  donation  of  to  His  tfighnnnt, 
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I  coiitiiiu  and  give  anew,  and  1  swear  and 
prnmis©  by  the  oath  aforesaid  never  to  re- 
oLum  tbem  or  make  them  the  Subject  of 
War."— IVwfy  between  D.  Jaku  ds  Oattro 

niul    Idalxno,    who    wa^i    fonnorly  tailed 
JdulfAo  {Add  Khdii).—lioUUio,  Tuinhv,  10. 

16W.— "On  the  Soath  nda  of  the  Hand 
of  GtHt,  wher  the  riurr  ninnoth  againe  into 
the  Sea,  there  eoiuLtli  euen  out  with  the 
coast  a  land  c;»lled  Salftette,  which  is  also 
vnder  the  subiection  of  the  I'ortingales,  and 
is  .  .  .  planted  both  with  people  and  fniito." 
—  Linsckoten,  51  ;  [Hak.  S-k'.  i.  177J. 

1602.  —  "Before  we  treat  of  the  Wars 
which  in  this  year  (c.  15461  Idalxa  (Adil 
Shah)  waged  with  the  State  about  the  main- 
land provinces  of  Salsete  and  BardA,  which 
causu<l  much  trouble  to  the  (Jovernrnent  of 
India,  it  seems  well  to  us  to  give  an  account 
of  these  Moor  Sngi  of  IHtfapor."— On«o, 
IV.  z.  4. 

SALWEN,  B.p.  The  great  river 
entering  the  »ea  near  >iartalmn  in 

Brit isli  Burma,  and  which  tlie  Chini'se 
in  its  upper  cours5e  call  Lii-kiamj.  The 
Biinnefle  form  is  Than-hm,  but  tlie 
original  form  is  prohaMy  Shfui.  ['*The 
Balween  Kiver,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Maulmain,  rivak  the 
Irrawaddv  in  length  but  not  in  ini- 
portanoe  "  {Forbes^  Britidi  Burwa,  8).] 

SAMBOOK,  a.    Ar.  tanM^  and 

ntnbuk  (there  is  a  Skt.  word  sarnhuka^ 
*  a  bivalve  shell,  but  we  are  unable  to 
throw  any  lifiht  on  any  possible  trans- 
fer) ;  a  kiikd  of  small  veaeel  formerly 
used  in  Western  India  and  ^^till  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  [See  Bombay  Gazetteer^ 
xiii.  Pt.  ii.  470.J  It  is  smaller  than 
the  hifjali!  (see  BUCHIALOW),  and  is 
chietiy  u.sed  to  commtniirate  ln-tweeti 
a  roadstead  and  the  shore,  or  to 
inside  the  reefs.  Burton  renders  tne 
word  *a  fovst,'  whicli  is  properly  a 
smaller  kincl  of  galley.  See  de,scrip- 
tion  in  the  last  but  one  quotation 
below. 

c.  .'i^iO.  — "  It  is  the  custom  when  a  vessel 
nrriv,  >  fat  Makdashatt)  that  the  Sultan's 
Bunbflk  I  Kin  Is  her  to  aik  whence  the  ship 
Comes,  who  is  the  owner,  and  the  skijiper 
(or  pilot),  what  !*he  i8  laden  with,  and  what 
merchants  or  other  pamcngerHoreoo  hoard." 
~  Ihn  BatMta,  ii.  183 ;  also  see  pp.  17, 
LSI.  kc. 

1498.— "The  Zambuco  came  loaded  with 
doves' -dung,  which  they  hare  in  those 
islandd,  and  which  thev  were  carrying,  it 
being  merchandize  for  Cambay,  where  it  is 
used  in  dyeing  cloths."  —  Cormi,  Lettdeu, 
i.  88-84. 

,,      In  the  curious  Vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  Calicut,  at  the  end  of  the 


RoUtrool  Vasoo  da  O&ma,  we  find:  **BAr- 
caa  ;  C&mbuco." 

[1502.  — "ZaaibaMa."    See  under  NA- 

CODA.] 

1506.  —  "Questo  Capitanio  si  orese  iin«> 
samlmoo  nxilto  liooo,  veniva  daUa  Mecha 
per  OokeDt.**— £«oiiarelo  Cb*  Ma$aer,  17. 

1510. — "As  to  tliL  iinnes  of  their  shijo, 
some  are  called  Sambuchi,  and  these  are 
ftat-bofetomed.**— FortftaM,  IM. 

1516.  —  "Item  — our  Captain  Major,  or 
Oaptain  of  Cocbim  shall  give  u&aaos  to 
seonre  the  navigation  of  the  ships  and 
sa&bnqoB  of  their  port-s  .  .  .  provided  they 
do  not  carry  spices  nr  ilrugs  that  we  re<juiro 
for  our  cargoes,  but  if  such  be  found,  for 
the  first  occasion  they  shall  lose  all  the  spieo 
and  drags  ao  loaded,  and  on  the  second 
they  shnll  lose  iMith  shiji  and  cargo,  and  all 
may  l>e  taken  as  pri«j  of  var."— Treaty  of 
I^po  Soarfi  with  Cou/do (QnllQB),  ia  Botdko, 
T'riiifjo,  Siif'fidio.i,  ]).  S2. 

1.1516.— "Zambucoe."  SeeonderABBCA.) 
1518.— "Zunbnqno."  See  onder  FBOW. 

lf,43.  _  "  Item  —  that  the  Zanbnquoa 
which  shall  trade  in  his  jxirt  in  rice  or  hf/-- 
(paddy)  and  cottons  and  other  roatt«n<  shall 
pay  the  dutomary  dues."— Tretrfjjf  of  Jfort** 
.  t/o7i«>  de  Soma  with  Contam,  m  Btdflho, 
Tuiiibv,  37. 

[1814._"gambouk."  Soe  under  DHOW.] 
1865. — "Our  pilgrim  ship  .  .  .  wiu*  a 
Baailink  of  about  400  ardPjt  (50  ton.<«l,  with 
narrow  wed(;e-like  bowa,  a  dean  water-line, 
a  8har|>  keel,  nndeoked  except  upon  the 
poo}»,  which  wa.s  hiph  enough  to  act  a-«  n 
sail  in  a  pale  of  wind.  We  carried  2  inuNt-. 
imniineiitly  raking  forward,  the  main  ctm- 
.«riderably  longer  than  the  miien,  and  the 
I  former  was  provided  with  a  lai|[e  trianguUr 
latine.  .  .  ."  -  /i'lrdm,  Pilgrimagt  to  Kt 
MedinaJi  and  MeccitK,  i.  276 ;  [Memorial  ed. 
i.1881. 

]c^58  _i<T}iP  vcpself  of  the  Arabs  calle<l 
Sembok  are  .small  Bjjppelows  of  80  t«  lOO 
tons  burden.  Whilst  they  run  out  forward 
into  a  sharp  pmw,  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel  is  disj-rojiortionately  oroad  and 
elev:itt<l  :l^<>vc  the  water,  in  order  to  form 
a  oouuterjH.i.se  to  the  colossal  triangular 
sail  which  is  hointed  to  the  inii>thc;id  with 
such  a  spread  that  often  the  extent  of  the 
yard  is  greater  than  the  whole  len^  of  the 
vl-,-l'1."  F.  <■"'  X''imtiK<i.  in  Zeituckr,  drr 
JJeutsch.  Morgeni.  UeMlUeh.  xii.  420. 

ISSO.—^The  small  sailing  boat  with  on* 
which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  '  Jim- 
book '  with  which  1  went  from  Uodeida  to 
Aden."  — Letter  in  AtketMom,  March  IS, 
p.  346. 

[1900._"  We  scrambled  into  a  sambouka 
crammed  and  stuffed  with  the  " — 


Bent,  SvMtkam  Arabia,  220.] 

^klmtT^^  SAMBUB,  s.  Hind. 

tdbir,  sdmhctr ;  Skt.  samhara.  A  kind 
of  slag  {liusa  AridoUlis,  Jerdon ; 
[Blanford,  Mammdia,  543  «'^^.])  the 
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«lk  of  S.  Indian  sporlsinen  ;  gham  of 
Bengal  ;  jerrow  (jardo)  of  the  Iliniu- 
Isys ;  the  larcest  of  Indian  stags,  and 
fonnd  in  all  tne  large  forests  of  India. 
The  word  is  ofteu  applied  to  the  aof t 
leather,  Bomewhat  naembling  ohmiois 
leather,  prepared  from  the  hme. 

1673.  —  .  .  Our  UHual  diet  waa  of 
wotted  deer,  Salve,  wild  Hogs  and  Kime* 
mom  wild  Otwra."— /"ryrr,  176* 

[1813.  — "Hero  he  siiw  a  number  of  deer, 
and  four  laige  aatdre  or  aa&booe,  one  con- 
siderably bigger  than  an  ox.  .  .  J*— Diary, 
in  Forhei,  Or.  Mm.  2nd  cd.  ii.  400.] 

1823.— "  The  akin  of  the  Sambre,  when  well 
pre{Mired,  forms  an  ezoellent  material  for 

the  military  aocoutroments  nf  the  su]diers 
of  the  native  Powera." — Malcolm,  (JetUrtU 
India,  i  ». 

[1900.— "The  Sambn  stags  which  Lord 
Poweraoourt  turned  out  in  his  fflens.  ..." 
—Sfptetatar,  Deoambar  IS^  p.  888.] 

SAMPAN,  8.  A  kind  of  Hniall 
hoat  or  skiff.  The  word  appears  to  be 
JaTanese  and  Malav.  It  nuist  have 
been  adopted  on  tfie  Indian  .'^lion-s 
for  it  waa  picked  up  there  at  an  early 
date  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  it  is  now 
current  all  through  the  further  East. 
[The  French  have  adopted  the  Anna- 
mite  form  tambdii.']  Tne  word  is  often 
aaidtobe  originally  Chinese,  ^mnpin,' 
=  *  three  boards,'  and  this  is  possible. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
words  for  a  boat  in  CSiina.  Moreover, 
we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Baber,  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  boat  on  the  Yangtse  which 
ia  called  lov-jMn,  *five  boanls.'  Giles 
however  says  :  "  From  the  Sfalay  .ffim- 
|>a«  =  three  boards"  ;  but  in  thia  there 
IB  some  ccmfiiBioii.  The  word  has  no 
auch  meaning  in  Malay. 

ir»10.  —  "My  conijianion  said,  'What 
means  then  might  there  be  for  goiiig  to  this 
ielandf"    They  answered:  *That  it  was 

necessary  to  [nirchase  a  chiampana,'  that 
18  a  .small  vos8ol,  of  which  many  are  found 
there."— KartA^ma,  242. 

1516. —  "They  (the  Moors  of  Quilacare) 
perform  their  voyages  in  small  Teasels  which 
they  call  champana."— Air6oM,  172. 

0.  1540. —  "In  the  other,  whereof  the 
captain  wa.s  slain,  there  w.us  not  one  escaped, 
for  Quiay  Iranian  pursued  them  in  :i 
Ctaampana.  which  was  the  Boat  of  his 
Jnnk."— />iiilD  (Co^a,  p.  79),  orig.  oh.  Iht. 

ir»52.— ".  .  .  Champanaa,  which  are  a 
kind  of  small  veaaels."  — CiuteJiAaio,  ii.  76 ; 
[latlMr,  Bk.  ii.  oh.  axii.  p.  78]. 

1613.  "And  on  the  beach  called  the 
Ba/jirof  the  Jao$  .  ,  .  they  sell  every  aortof 


provision  in  rice  and  grain  for  the  Jaoe 
merchants  of  Java  Major,  who  daily  from 

the  dawn  are  landing  provisions  from  their 
junlcH  and  ships  in  their  boats  or  Cham- 
penas  (which  are  Httle  sUffi). . . MmAo 

Erfdia,  6. 

[1622.— "Yt  was  thought  fytt  .  .  .  to 
trym  up  a  China  Sampan  to  goe  with  the 
Beeto.  .  .  ."—Ceofci's  hiary,  flak.  8oc  u. 
123.] 

16«.  — In  V  'an  Spllbrrgen's  Voyage  wo 
have  Ghimpa&e,  and  the  still  mora  odd 
Champaigno.  [See  under  TOPAZ.] 

1702.— "Sampans  V>eiiig  not  to  be  got  wo 
wore  forced  to  send  for  the  Sana  and 
l-:aton'.s  Long-boots."— Jf A  Cbmneiulaws 
in  1.  OJfee  Jrom  Chma  FaOtry  (at  CaiaaBa), 
Jan.  8. 

c  1788.— *' Some  oiade  their  escape  in 
prows,  and  spma  in  Mavaaa."— ifsai.  o^a 

JftUay  Famity,  8. 

1868.  —  "The  harlxjur  IS  crowded  with 
men-of-war  and  trading  vessels  .  .  .  from 
Tessels  of  scTeral  hnndred  tons  burthen 

down  U)  little  fishing  iKvits  ,ind  passenger 
sampans.  —  IValiace,  Malutf  Archip.  21. 

SAMSHOO,  s.  A  kind  of  ardent 
spirit  made  in  fliina  from  rice.  Mr. 
Baber  doubts  this  being  Chinese  ;  but 
according  to  Wella  Williania  the  name 

is  san-fihao,  'thrice  fired'  (Cfiiide,  220). 
'Distilled  liquor'  Is  shao-xiu,  'fired 
liquor.'  Compare  Germ.  Brantioein, 
and  XXX  beer.  Strabo  aays:  *Wine 
the  Indians  drink  no!  excejtt  when 
sacrilicmg,  and  that  is  made  of  rice 
in  lieu  of  barley  "  (xv.  c.  i.  §  53). 

1684.—".  .  .  aampaoe,  or  Chinese  Beer." 
—  VaUntijn,  iv.  (China.)  129. 

[1687.— "Samahu."  Hco  under  ARRACK.] 

1727.  —  ".  .  .  Samshew  or  Rico  Arxnck." 
—A.  Hamilton,  ii.  222 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2M]. 

c.  1752.  — "  .  .  .  the  people  who  make 
the  Chinese  brandy  called  Saman,  live  like- 
wise  in  the  suborbs."— {Meal's  ^^yvv^  i.  286b 

[1852.—".  .  .  samahoe,  a  rhinose  inven- 
tion, and  which  is  distilled  from  rice,  after 
the  rice  ha.s  I. ten  permitted  to  foment  (?)  in 
.  .  .  vinefi;ar  and  water."— it^eo^e,  JUiidetue 
i«  Sum,  76. 


SANDAL,  SANDLE,  8ANDEBS, 
SANDAL-WOOD,  s.  From  Low 
I.Atin  santalum,  in   Greek  vdyroXei', 

and  in  later  Greek  adySayov  ;  coming 
from  the  Arab,  sandal^  and  that  from 
Ski.  tkemiana.  The  name  properly 
belongs  to  the  fragrant  wooc]  of  tlie 
SanUuuvi  albums  L.  Three  woods 
bearing  the  name  santaltim,  white, 
yellow,  and  n  1,  were  in  officinal  nsa 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  name 
Red  Suudahvood,  or   lied  Sanders, 
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has  been  lone;  anplietl,  both  in  English 
and  in  the  Inaian  vernaculars,  to  the 
wood  of  Pteroairput  tantalina,  L.,  a 
tree  of  S.  India,  the  wood  of  Mliich  is 
inodorous,  but  which  ia  valued  for 
TRrious  purpoaeB  in  India  (mUars,  turn- 
ing, &c.),  and  ia  exportea  as  a  dye- 
wood.  Arrording  to  Hanbury  and 
Fliickiger  lliis  lawt  was  the  tanders 
so  mudi  used  in  the  cookefy  of  the 
Middle  A^es  for  coluuriiig  sauces,  &c. 
in  the  opinion  of  thoee  authorities  it 
is  doubtfitl  whether  the  red  sandal  of 
tlie  medieval  pharmacologists  was  a 
kind  of  tilt'  real  odorons  fvindal-wood, 
or  was  the  wood  of  I'teroc.  mntal.  It 
is  poflflible  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sonu'times  the  other  was  meant.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  evea  in  modem 
tijiies,  we  find  Milbnm  (see  below) 
speaking'  of  the  three  colours  of  the 
real  H;indal-\voo<l  ;  and  on  tlie  other 
hand  we  tind  Matthioli  in  the  16th 
century  speaking  of  the  red  sandal  as 
inodorous. 

It  has  Wen  a  question  how  the 
rterocaryus  santeUina  came  to  be 
called  sandal-wood  at  all.  We  may 
snggesti  as  a  possible  origin  of  thi^, 
the  fact  that  its  ^wder  ''  mixed  with 
oil  is  used  for  bathing  and  nurifying 
the  skin"  {Drury^  s-v/),  much  as  the 
true  sandal-wood  powder  also  is  used 
in  the  East. 

c.  M.'i.— "And  from  tl)e  remoter  re^oM, 
I  Hpcak  of  TzinisUi  an<i  other  plnces  of 
export,  the  imports  to  Taprobane  are  silk, 
aIo«swood,  ctorea,  Siadatwood  (r^iylavi|), 
and  so  forth.  .  .  ."— Gmrmm,  in  Catkay,  &c., 
cixxvii. 

1296.— **&oore  sachieK  que  en  oeste  ysle 
A  arbro!'  dc  sandal  vennoille  aa«i  grant  come 
sunt  les  .'irhre.i  des  nostre  centime  .  .  .  et 
il  en  ont  Ihji.m  conic  nos  avuns  d'autres 
arbres  aauTajfle."— Jforco  iVo,  6«og.  Text, 
oh.  oci. 

c.  1390.— "Tftki-  !"  «  i.  red  rico  and  l-oil 
it  in  almond  milk  .  .  .  and  colour  it  with 
Saunders." —Recine  quoted  by  Wri^ 

/hijiunfii-  Mannrrs,  kc,  '.i[>iK 

1&&4. — "Le  Santal  done  croist  e.s  IndcH 
Orientalea  et  OoeideDtalea :   en  grandos 

Forests,  et  fort  espesMH.  II  s'en  treuue 
troiii  espet  cs :  mais  le  plus  paale  art  le 
meilleur:  lo  blanc  apres:  le  rouge  est  mis 
au  dernier  ranc,  pource  q^u'il  n'a  aucune 
odeur :  niai*  lea  deux  promjers  sentent  fort 
K  ii."— i/oUAtb/t  (old  ».  varrion),  liv.  i. 
ch.  xix. 

1563.— "The  Sandal  grows  alwut  Timor, 
which  priKinces  the  largest  quaatitjr,  and  it 
i<»  called  chundana ;  and  by  this  name  it 

kii<>\Mi  in  all  the  rogions  nUmt  Malaca  ; 
and  the  Araba,  being  those  who  carried  on 


the  trade  of  tho.Ho  pjirts,  corrupted  the 
word  and  called  it  sandal.  Every  MmT* 
whatever  bis  nation,  calls  it  thus  .  .  ." — 
Oarvia,  t.  186r.  He  proceeAi  to  meak  of 
the  landalo  ifrmflhn  as  quite  a  ffifferent 
product,  growing  in  Tenoseehm  and  uu  the 
Ooffonandel  Ooaat* 

1584.  —  '*.  .  .  Sand&les  wilde  from  Cochin. 
Sandales  dom^tick  from  Malacca.  .  .  ." — 
Wm.  BamU,  in  HvkL  iL  412. 

Ifil3.„".  .  .  certain  renegade  Christiana 
of  the  said  inland,  along  with  the  Moors, 
called  in  the  Hollanders,  who  thinkinp  it 
was  a  fine  opportunity,  went  one  time  with 
fiTe  veaNls,  and  another  time  with  seTan* 
against  the  said  fort,  at  a  time  when  most 
of  the  people  .  .  .  were  gone  to  Solor  for 
the  Sandal  trade,  by  which  they  had  their 
living." — Bocurro,  hrcada,  723. 

1615.— "Committee  to  proctxre  the  com- 
modities retxjmmended  by  Capt.  Sjri-  fur 
Japan,  tiz.  .  .  .  pictures  of  wars,  steely 
skma,  sandsra-wood.**— i&iMM»iirsr,  i.  880. 

1813.— "When  the  trees  are  fellwl,  iho 
bark  is  taken  off ;  they  are  then  cut  into 
billets,  and  buried  in  a  drv  place  for  two 
months,  during  which  period  the  white  ante 
will  eat  the  outer  wood  without  touching 
the  sandal;  it  is  then  taken  up  and  .  .  . 
sorted  into  three  Icinda.  The  deeper  the 
colour,  the  higher  is  the  perfume ;  and  henoo 
the  nien  h.ints  soinotimt'^  divide  sandal  into 
red,  yellow,  and  white;  but  the^e  are  ail 
different  ^hade!^  of  the  same  ookmr." — 
Milburn,  i.  291. 

1825.— "  RBDwoon.  i.n)j>er]y  Hed  Saun- 
ders, is  produced  chietly  on  the  t\)roniandcl 
Coast,  wnence  it  has  of  late  yean<  been  im- 
ported in  oonsiderable  <^uantity  to  England, 
where  it  is  employed  m  dyemg.  It  .  .  . 
comeM  in  round  billets  of  a  thickish  red 
'  colour  on  the  outside,  a  deep  brightt^T  red 
within,  with  a  wavy  grain;  no  smell  or 
taste?— /M.  ed.  18B6,  p.  248. 

SANDOWAY,  n.j).  A  town  of 
Arakan,  the  Burmese  name  of  which 
is  Thandv^  (Sand-w^),  fw  which  ao 
etymology  ('inm-tied*X  ""'^  *  corre- 
sponding* Iccend  are  invent  i  d,  as  usual 
[see  Burmah  Gazetteer^  ii.  60ti].  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  name  ia 
ancient,  and  represented  by  the  Soda 
of  Ptolemv. 

l.''..'i3.— "  In  crttssing  the  gulf  of  Bengal 
there  un>so  a  .storm  which  dispersed  tbetn 
in  such  a  manner  that  >!ivrtin  AflTonso 
found  himself  alone,  with  his  ship,  at  th« 
island  called  Negamale,  opposite  the  t«>wn 
of  Sodoe,  which  is  on  the  mainland,  and 
there  was  wrecked  u|>on  a  reef  .  .  ."— 
fiarru*.  IV.  ii.  1. 
In  1.  ix.  1,  it  is  called  Sedoe. 

1696.— "Other  places  along  this  Coost 
subjected  to  this  King  (of  Arraoan)  are 

Cromoria,  Sedoa,  Zara,  and  P<rrt  Mogoand." 
1  —Appendix  to  Onnyton,  p.  5^3. 
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SANOXJIGEL,  a.  This  is  a  term 
(nl.  tanguice%$)  often  used  by  thu 
Portuguese  writm  on  India  for  a 
kind  of  boat,  or  small  vessel,  us*'d  in 
war.  We  are  not  able  to  trace  an^ 
oriffm  in  a  vemacnlar  word.  It  is 
pernaps  taken  from  the  similar  proin^r 
name  whirh  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  [This  supposition  is  rendered 
piactiGally  certain  from  the  quotation 
trom  Albuouerque  below,  furnished 
by  Mr.  White  way.]  Bluteau  gives 
**8a]iciiieel;  tenno  da  India.  He 
hum  genero  de  embarca^fio  peqnena 
4  serve  na  costa  da  India  |Mira  dar 
alcause  aoe  paros  dos  Mouroe,"  'to 
give  chaae  to  the  prows  of  the  Moon.' 

[11)12.  —  "Here  was  Xnno  Vaz  in  a  ship,  the 
St.  John,  which  was  built  in  ^amgnicar. " — 
Alhiupi'T'i'f ,  Carfeu,  |>.  99.  In  a  letter  of 
Nov.  30,  1513,  he  variM  the  spelling  to 
^■mgleur.  There  are  many  other  passages 
in  the  '■aint'  writer  which  nmko  it  tiractically 
ct;ruun  that  Bangllioela  were  the  veaeok 
bailtatSaagoioerO 

lfl98.— "'J'hc  ChikIl'  ( Fr;iiiLisro  da  Gama) 
WMOocuDied  all  the  winter  (4. v.)  iu  refonu- 
ing  the  fleet*  .  .  .  and  a«  the  time  came  on 
he  nominated  his  brother  D.  Lui/  Ha  Gama 
to  be  t'uptain-Major  of  the  Itidian  Sejus  for 
the  expedition  to  Malabar,  .nni  wrote  to 
Bafaim  to  equip  six  very  light  Saagoioela 
aeoording  to  instructioaa  iihidi  ahonld  be 
given  by  Selnastian  Botelho,  a  man  of  great 
exporioiice  in  that  craft.  .  .  .  Thaso  orders 
w  ere  jz^iven  by  the  fount  Admiral  because  he 
perceived  that  big  fleets  were  not  of  UM  to 
guard  convoys,  and  that  it  was  light  veaeb 
like  these  alone  which  could  catch  the  paraos 
and  veasels  of  the  pirates  .  .  .  for  those 
Cm  ,i{)«d  our  HeetH.  .ind  got  hold  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels  at  their  pleasure,  darting  in 
and  out,  like  light  horse,  where  they  would. 
.  .  ."— Owito,  Dec.  XII.  Ut.  i.  oh.  18. 

1006. —  "And  seeing  that  I  am  informed 
that  .  .  .  the  incursions  of  certain  pirates 

who  .<titl  infest  that  coa.<*t  might  be  pre- 
vented with  ItHH  apparatus  and  expense,  if 
we  had  light  vemels  which  would  be  more 
effective  than  the  foista  and  galleys  of  which 
the  fleets  have  hitherto  been  componed,  see- 
ing: how  the  enemy  >i'<e  their  s&nguicels, 
which  our  shifjs  and  galleys  cannot  overtake, 
I  enjoin  and  order  you  to  baild  a  quantity 
of  light  vessels  to  lie  employed  in  guarding 
the  coast  in  place  of  the  fleet  of  galleys  an3 
foists.  .  .  ."■  Kimf-'  LftiT  to  I)r,i,i  Affonto 
de  L'attroy  in  I.u  ros  das  Mum^Ofs,  i.  26. 

tl«12.— See  under  QALLrVAT,  b.] 

1814.— "The  eight  Malabaro*^ue  San- 
gnicels  that  FranciH  de  Miranda  despatched 
to  the  north  from  the  bar  of  Goa  went  with 
three  diiaf  eaptains,  eaeih  of  ^ttmn  to  cooi* 
nandaweakintoni. . . ."— ^beiatrvv,  AmmIo, 
262. 


SANOUICER,  SANaUECA, 
ZINOUIZAB,  ^.y  u.p.  This  is  a 
place  often  mentioned  in  the  Portu- 

gnt'se  narrativpfi,  as  very  hostile  to 
the  Goa  Government,  and  latterly  aa 
a  great  neat  of  oonairs.  This  appeam 
to  be  SangamahvaTy  lat.  17'  9*,  formerly 
a  j»ort  of  Canara  on  the  River  iSha.'<trI, 
and  standing  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  rivOT.  The  latter  vaa  naTig> 
able  for  large  vessds  up  to  Sangam> 
eshvar,  but  within  the  last  50  yeara 
has  become  impassable.  [The  name 
is  derived  from  Skit  mngama-ihfara^ 
'  Biva,  Lord  of  the  riyer  confluence.'] 

1616. — "Piuwing  this  river  of  Dabul  and 
going  along  the  coa^t  towards  Goa  you  tind 
a  river  called  Cingui^ax,  inside  of  which 
there  is  a  place  where  there  is  a  traflSc  u& 
many  wares,  and  where  enter  many  vessels 
an<!  w-m;ill  Zambncns  (Sambook)  of  Malalmr 
U>  »*ell  what  they  bring,  and  buy  the  products 
of  the  country.  The  place  is  peopled  by 
Moots,  and  Gentilee  of  the  af(»eeaid  KiQg> 
domorDaqtiem"(Deeean).— iforftoso,  Lisbon 
ed.  p.  286. 

1638.— "Thir^-flre  leaguee  from  Guoa, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Qvlf  of  the  Malabara 

there  runs  a  large  river  ciiDed  Zamgizara. 
This  river  is  well  known  and  of  griHit 
reiK'wn.  The  bar  is  bed  and  very  tortuous, 
but  after  you  get  within,  it  makes  amenda 
for  the  dlniealuee  without.  It  nine  inhmd 
for  a  great  distance  with  crreat  depth  and 
breadth."— i>e  Cadro,  J'riPiriro  li»t^,ri>,  3H. 

150.— De  BtiToe  ealla  it  Zinga^ar  in 
II.  i.  4,  and  Sanga^a  in  IV.  i.  14. 

I.'i84.— "There  is  a  Haven  belonging  to 
those  ryvers  (rovers),  distant  from  Goa 
a)>oiit  12  miles,  and  is  called  Banguiseo, 
where  many  of  those  Uovers  dwell,  and 
doe  so  moeh  miwhiefe  that  no  man  oan 
passe  by,  but  they  receive  some  wTY>ng 
l>y  them.  .  .  .  Which  the  Viceroj'  under- 
standing, projwired  an  araiie  of  1;)  Foists, 
over  which  he  made  chiefe  Captaine  a 
Gentleman,  his  Nephew  called  Don  Iv^nee 
Mascharenhas,  giving  him  expresse  com- 
mandemont  first  t/)  goe  imto  the  Haven  of 
Sanguiseu.  ami  utterly  to  raze  the  same 
downe  to  the  ground."— ZtiucAoten,  ch.  92  ; 
[Hak.  8oe.  ii. 

1602.  —  "  Botli  these  project-^  ho  now  began 
to  put  in  execution,  scndins  all  hi-^  treasures 
(which  they  said  exceeded  ten  millions  in 
gold)  to  the  river  of  Sangoicer,  ^^^lic  h  wn4 
also  within  his  jurisdiction,  bein^'  a  seaport, 
and  there  embarkintr  it  at  his  pleasare."'^- 
C'oMto,  ix.  8.   See  also  Dec.  X.  iv. : 

"Ww  D.  Oiteaiua  Matutnmka$  tarrivtd 
in  Malalnir,  and  hotr  he  rntrrrd  thr  rivrr  of 
Sanguicer  to  duuiUe  the  Saiifue  of  that 
place ;  and  oj  the  ditaMer  in,  which  he  met 
kit  death."  (This  ia  the  event  «<  1684 
related  by  Linsehoten) :  also  Deo.  X.    .  4 : 

'^Oft/i'  ihiii'js  (ha'  hiipjvenf'd  to  /).  .Irrm,  nunt 
I  MatcarenhtLi  in  MaiaUirf  and  how  ke  haii  a 
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meeting  leitk  tU  Zamorin^  atui  MOtnftmuwiA  I 
Am  ;  and  hme  he  brought  rfafti  inli  wi  o»  Ae  | 
jWiiqw  o/Saxigvdc^T." 

1727. — "There  is  an  excellent  Harlx>ur 
for  Shipping  8  LeagOM  to  the  Southward  of 
JJabul,  called  8«OgUS««r,  but  the  Countr}* 
about  being  inhabited  by  RtuMreet.  it  is  not 
freqmiktwL'W .  HmmUtan,  [td.  1744]  i.  244. 

SANSKBIT,  8.   The  name  of  the 

classical  language  of  tlie  Bralinians, 
iiamakritay  meaning  in  that  language 
*  purified'  or  'penected.'  This  was 
ODviously  at  first  coaly  an  epithet,  and 
it  is  not  of  very  atirient  use  in  tliis 
spticitic  application.  To  the  Brahuiaus 
Sanskrit  was  the  Mdafto^  or  language, 
and  lirid  no  jwirticular  nanie.  The 
word  Sanskrit  is  used  by  the  proto- 
grammarian  Panini  (some  centuries 
oefore  Christ),  but  not  as  a  deno- 
niinafioii  of  I  la-  lanu'unf;*'.  In  the 
latter  sense,  however,  both  '  Sanskrit ' 
and  *  Prakrit'  (9nal%)  are  used  in 
t}ie  Brihat  Sainkitd  of  Varahamihira, 
o.  A. P.  504,  in  a  chapter  on  omens 
(Iwxvi.  3),  to  which  Prof.  Kern's 
translation  (h^-s  not  extend.  It  occUfS 
ali«)  in  the  MrirhcJihakah'kyi,  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  U.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
Hindu  TKeatrej  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Tny-cai-t ' ;  in  the  works  of 
Kuniarila  lihatta,  a  writer  of  tlie  7th 
« L iitury  ;  and  in  tlie  Pdninlm  tSVcthtiy 
a  metrical  treatise  ascribed  bv  the 
Hindus  to  Pfiniiii,  but  really  of  00m> 
parativeljr  modern  origin. 

There  is  a  euriously  early  mention 
of  Sanskrit  by  the  Mahoniinedan  [loet 
Annr  Khusru  of  Delhi,  wliidi  is 
quoted  below.  The  first  mention  (to 
oar  knowledge)  of  the  word  in  any 
European  writing  is  in  an  Italian 
letter  of  Sassetti's,  addressed  from 
Malabar  to  Bernardo  Davanzati  in 
florenoe,  and  dating  front  1586.  Tlie 
few  Words  on  the  subject,  of  this 
writer,  sliow  much  acumen. 

In  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries  such 
referentt'S  to  this  language  as  occur 
are   found   chielly  in   the  works  of 
travellers  to  Southern  India,  and  by 
tliese  it  is  often  called  Grand&nic,  or 
tile  like,  fr<»iii  ifmnthn,  'a  b<Mpk'  (see  \ 
ORUNTH,  a&UNTHUMj       a  book  of 
the  classical  Indian  literature.  The 
tt-nn  Samkn't  c^nie  into  familiar  u.«;e 
aft-r    the    investigations    into  tlii- 
language  by  the  English  in  Bengal  j 
(via.        Wilkins,  Jones,  Ac)  in  the  ^ 
last  ouarter  of  the  IHth  century.  [See 
Macdonell,  Hist,  o/  isimkrit  Lit.  ch.  i.J  ^ 


AJK  z  t—**  MaUreva,  Now,  to  me,  thero 
w  two  things  at  wfieh  I  cannot  ehooM  bat 

Iniigh,  a  woman  reading  Sanakrit,  and  a 
man  singing  u  HOng  :  the  woman  snaflReA 
like  a  young  cow  when  tho  rope  i!i  first 
|iasaed  through  b«r  nostrils ;  ana  the  man 
wheeiM  like  aa  old  Pandit  nipaating  Us 
bead-roll."— 7%<  Tof-Oart,  8.T.  in  WUmn't 
Worh,  xi.  60. 

A.D.  yt — "Throe-and -sixty  or  four-and- 
-i\ty  aounds  are  there  oripinally  in  Prakrit 
(PRACRIT)  oven  as  in  Sanaloit,  as,taiiffht 
bv  the  Svayambhu."  -  u/d  Siltfin, 

•jiioUid  in  l»V6<r'*  Jnd.  iitndieti  (IttM)*  iv.  Siti. 
Hilt  HOC  also  Weba'M  Atadm.  Vtrleimmgem 
(1876),  p.  194. 

1318. — "But  there  is  another  Lmgunge, 
more  setoet  than  the  other,  which  all  the 
Brahmans  use.  Its  name  from  of  old  is 
Sahaakrit,  and  the  oommon  people  know 
nothing  of  it."— ^Mtr  A«ir«,  m  JOHat,  m. 

1586.--"  Bono  serltte  le  toto  adenaB  tntte 

in  unn  lingua  che  dimandano  Samscmta, 
che  vuol  dire  '  btinc  nrticoluta  ' :  della  quale 
non  si  ha  memoria  qiiando  fuaf«e  parlata,eoa 
aTere  (oom*  io  dioo)  mamorie  antichiid&ie. 
Iiiiparanla  oome  nol  la  greon  e  la  latina,  • 
VI  jiougono  molto  maggior  tcnijio.  si  che 
iii  b  unni  u  7  wne  fanno  {^ladroni  :  et  ha  la 
lingua  d'oggi  roolte  cose  comuni  con  qaeUa, 
nolla  quale  aono  molti  da'  nostri  nomi,  o 
partieiUBnnente  de  nnmeri  il  6,  7.  8,  e  9, 
/fio,  Mrpr,  etaltri  assai.'*— .S<j,wf«i',  extracted 
in  Umematif,  SUtria,  &c.,  Livurnu,  1875, 
y.  221. 

(\  l.'iPO.  —  Althoiipli  this  tfuintry  (Kash- 
mir) haa  a  |»e<;uliar  t<in^.'iie,  the  l>i>>k9  of 
knowledge  are  Sanskrit  (or  .Sahanskrit ). 
They  also  have  a  written  character  of  their 
own,  with  which  they  write  tbeir  hooka. 
The  suKstnnce  which  they  chiefly  write 
Upon  is  Tiif,  which  is  the  imrk  of  a  tree,* 
which  with  a  little  pains  they  make  into 
leaves,  and  it  lasts  for  years.  In  this  way 
ancient  books  ha^e  hem  written  tberaon, 
and  the  ink  is  ^nich  that  it  osanot  bo  washed 
out."— .i  i«  (orig.),  i.  p.  568;  [od.  JarrrU,  ii. 

:5.'.i}. 

162.'?.-  "Tlie  .Jcsuitea  conceive  that  the 
Brameiic.H  are  of  the  di.<*|)ersion  of  the 
I.Hnielit«!<,  and  their  Bookua  (called  Samea- 
cret&n)  doe  ^mewhat  agree  with  the 
.Scriptures,  but  that  they  understand  them 
not.  ' — PurcAiu,  I'il'jrlioivjr,  5.^>9. 

1661. — .  .  Sfuri  signitios  the  Sun  in 
Samaoortam,  which  i^  a  language  in  whidi 

all  the  mysteries  of  Heathendom  arc  written, 
and  which  is  held  in  esteem  by  the  BrHmineti 
jtiMt  !'<  bitiri  is  among  the  Lsamed  in 

Kuropc.  —  /{t"j''r->if,  4. 

In  some  of  the  foUowint;  tjuotations 
we  liave  a  form  which  it  i.s  dithcult 
to  account  for : 

c.  1666.— "Their  fin<t  stody  ii  in  tha 
Hanscrit.   which   is  a   language  entirely 

*  Of  til.-  birch-lree.  Sansk.  bkntja^  BtttUa  BkoJ- 
;«>Um ,  Wall.,  the  sxfoUating  oulsr  bark  of  which 
is  called  tCt. 
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different  from  the  common  Itulinn,  and 
which  is  only  known  by  tho  I'nultU.  And 
this  is  that  Tonffue,  of  which  Father  Kircher 
hnth  publishcfl  the  AIphal>et  received  from 
Father  Roit.  It  is  called  HaUBCrit,  thai  i^, 
a  pure  lan^^uage :  and  because  they  believe 
tlua  to  be  the  Tongue  in  which  God,  by 
means  of  Bmkma,  gave  them  the  four  B^tki 
(sec  VEDA),  which  they  esteem  tkured  Bookt, 
thev  call  it  a  Holy  and  Divine  Langii.i^e." — 
Brnurr,  E.T.  107  ;  [ed.  ConMabU,  »35]. 

1673.—" .  .  .  who  founded  these,  their 
AnnalH  nor  thdr  iMMdpl  d«iiT«r  not."— 

Frtjfr,  161. 

1689.—" .  . .  the  learned  Language  among 
them  ia  oOtod  tbo  taaMntt/'— OMlltf«0|^ 
248. 

KIM. — **IndieiiB  ludoa  lUMpur,  tio  noiiii- 
natus  vcterum  Brachnianorum  linjrn:\  ln(^ic^ 
dict&  Saaacroot,  sou,  ut  vulgo,  exiliuri  sono 
«l«gBntiaa  eaioA  8aBMtra«t|  non  aatem 
JbaaORttl  nt  minus  recto  em  muMnqiAt 
Kireheras.**--!/^,  De  Ludit  OrwiKt,  fo 

Syiii'Kjma  Dim.  li.  264. 

17:^.— "Above  aU  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  general  utility  to  tiie  Obaet  that  some 

more  chaplain'^  sfinuld  be  niaiiitained  tht-ro 
for  tho  s«>lo  jmriKXHc  of  .stiuiying  the  .Stt;ijAr<^ 
tongue  {df  Sanakritze  (tuU)  tho  hood-and- 
nother  toogoe  of  moat  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  onoe  for  all  to  make  an 
exact  tmnslation  of  the  VedamW  Law  book 
of  the  Heathen.  .  .  ."—ValaUijii,  Choro. 
p.  72. 

1760.  —  "They  have  a  learned  langiiafre 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  tho  HaJUCrit. 
 "—Grtm,  i.  202. 

1774. — "Tlii-5  eode  they  have  written  in 
their  own  language,  the  Shanscrit.  A 
translation  of  it  is  begun  under  the  in- 
spection of  one  of  the  body,  into  tho 
Persian  language,  and  from  that  into 
English."-  W.  T/atting$,  to  Lord  ManiffiMt 
in  Utrig,  i  402. 

1778. — "The  language  as  well  as  the 
written  character  of  Rmgal  are  familiar  to 
tho  Natives  .  .  .  and  both  aoem  to  be  base 
'lerivativesfnmtlie  81UHiaartl>''--'0rBie,  ed. 
idoa,  ii.  b. 

1782.<--*'  Ia  langue  Samsonratam,  Sam- 
li'f,  Hanacrit  ou  Orandon,  est  la  plus 
4teudue:  see  caract^ros  mul^pU^  donuent 
beanooap  de  facility  pour  esprimer  aes 
mnstfes,  ce  qui  I'a  fait  nommer  laagne 
divine  par  le  P.  Pons."— ^nmU,  i.  224. 

171>1.— 

"  With  Jooei^  •  linguist,  8«a«krit»  Greek, 


PtinmU^LiUmlwrtt9Qktd,7M, 

1796.—"  Ija  madrc  di  ttittc  le  linguo 
Indiane  h  la  Bamakrda,  cio^,  lingua  per- 
/rtla,  piena.  digerila,  Krda  opera  per- 
fetta  o  com  pita,  Sam,  simul,  ituiettu,  e  vuol 
dire  lingua  tutta  insieme  iea  digerita,  logata, 
pafM^^Fin  Pwiino.  p.  2SS. 

SAPECA,  SAPEQUE,  s.  This 
word  is  used  at  Macao  for  whftt  we 
call  caih  (q.T.)  in  ChinMe  currency ; 


and  it  is  the  word  generally  used 
by  French  writers  for  that  coin. 
Giles  says :  From  mjtek,  a  coin 
found  in  Tonqtiin  and  roeliiu-Cliina, 
and  equal  to  about  half  a  ^teunig 
(cH  Inaleri  or  aboQt  one-flixth  ot 
a  German  Kreutzer"  (Clloti.^.  nf  R''fer- 
ence^  122).  We  cannot  learn  much 
about  this  coin  of  Tonquin.  Milbum 
says,  under  *  Cochin  China':  **The 
only  currency  of  tlie  <;onntry  is  a 
sort  of  cash,  called  sappica,  composed 
chiefly  of  tntenagiie  (see  TOOTWAOIFBX 
600  making  a  quan:  this  is  divided 
into  10  niaee  of  60  cash  each,  the 
whole  strung  together,  and  divided 
by  a  knot  at  each  mace"  (erl.  1826, 
])|).  444-445).  There  is  notliiiig  here 
inconsistent  with  our  proposed  deri- 
vation, given  later  on.  Mocb  and 
Sappica  are  equally  Malay  words.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  llic  true  origin 
of  the  t<;rm  is  that  coniumnicated  by 
our  friend  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber  :  "  Very 
probably  from  Malay  «nr,  'one,'  and 
pdku^-^A  striuj^  or  ^e  of  the  small 
coin  called  mchifl^'  Piekit  is  explained 
by  Crawfurd  as '  Small  coin  . . .  money 
of  copper,  bras.<»,  or  tin.  ...  It  was 
the  ancient  coin  of  Java,  and  also  the 
only  one  of  the  Malays  when  first  seen 
by  the  PortngiiP.'^e.*  Pifkn  is  written 
by  Favre  yeku  (Did.  Malais-Fratifaui) 
and  is  derived  oy  him  from  Chinese 
]>^'-ko,  '  cent.'  In  the  dialect  of  Canton 
p(ik  is  the  word  for  'a  hundn^d,' and 
one  pak  is  the  coUouuiai  term  for  a 
string  of  one  hnndrea  cash."  Sftpelni 
w.iulii  then  be  properly  a  string  of 
100  cash,  but  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
conceive  that  it  might  through  some 
niisunderstanding  (cy.  a  •  oufusion  of 
;"A*u  and  y^iVAw)  nave  Ih'cu  t  ran.tferred 
tij  the  single  coin.  There  is  a  pastjuge 
in  Mr.  Gerson  da  Cunha's  Conmlmtioni 
to  the  Study  of  Port inj )!,•.<»'  Xn m I'sut'ifirJt, 
which  may  seem  at  tirst  sight  incoji- 
sistent  with  this  derivation.  For  he 
s.'ciiiH  to  inijdy  that  the  .smallest  de- 
nomination of  coin  struck  by  Albu- 
querque at  Goa  in  1510  was  called 
cepayqua,  i.e.  in  the  year  before  the 
capture  of  Malacc^i,  and  <onsequent 
familiarity  witli  Malay  terms.  1  do 
not  trace  his  authority  for  this  ;  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentnries  of  AlMquerque,  and  it  is 
uuite  possible  that  the  dinheiroSf  as 
these  small  copper  coins  were  also 
called,  only  received  the  name  r/payoua 
at  a  later  date,  and  .some  time  after 
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the  occupation  of  Malacca  (see  Da 
Cutiha^  pp.  11-18,  and  22).   [But  also 

aee  the  (juotation  of  1510  from  Correa 
under  PASDAO.  This  word  has  beeu 
diflcnaaed  1^  OoL  Temple  (Ind.  Antiq., 
August  1897,  pp.  222  sea.),  who  gives 
*|ii()tatioiis  c'^talilishing  toe  derivation 
from  the  Malay  sapaku. 

il639. — It  (CfLOL,  cash)  buth  a  fuur-.'u:)iiaro 
6  through  H,  at  which  they  Hiring  them 
on  a  Straw ;  a  String  of  two  hundred  Caxaej, 
called  Saia,  is  worui  about  three  farthings 
^te^ling,  and  five  SiU<tJ  tyed  tngothor  make 
a  Sapocon.  'I'bu  .luvianH,  when  this  money 
first  came  amongst  them,  were  so  cheated 
with  the  Novelty,  that  they  would  gire  six 
hagn  of  Pepper  for  ten  Bapocons,  thirteen 
whereof  amount  to  but  a  Crown."— AToil- 
dfftio,  Voytiym,  E.T.  p.  117. 

[1703.—"  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Caxai 
are  valued  so  little  :  they  are  punched  in  the 
middle,  and  string'd  with  little  twisUi  of 
Straw,  two  hendrad  in  one  Twist,  which  is 
chilled  Santa,  and  is  worth  nine  Deniers. 
Five  Santius  tied  together  make  a  thousand 
Vaxat,  or  a  Sapoon  (?  Bapeew)."— Oaifartioii 

of  Dutch  I'ot/Offrs.  199. 

[1830. — "  The  money  current  in  Bali  con- 
sists solely  of  Chinese  pice  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre.  .  .  .  Thej  however  put  them 
up  in  hundreds  and  thouaands ;  two  hundred 
areoaned  fatal,  and  are  equal  to  one  rupee  I 
copper,  and  a  t)iou.>.and  called  Sapaku,  are  i 
valued  at  five  ruj>€os." — Singapore  Chrvnicfe, 
June  18.%,  in  Mwr,  Indian  Archip.  p.  94.  | 

[1892.— "This  is  a  brief  bistor>-  of  the  ^ 
Bapec  (more  commonly  known  to  us  as  the 
caah),  the  onlv  native  coin  <A  China,  and 
which  ia  found  everywhere  fraea  Malaysia 
to  Japea."— iitN^iiPeiPiiy,  Origin  <if  OMrrency, 

1670 

8APPAH-W00D,  B.  The  wood  of 

Cat Mtlpina  sappnn;  the  halkam  of  the 
Arabs,an(ltlif  BlUZll-WOodof  medieval 
commerce.  iJishop  Caldwell  at  one 
time  thought  the  Tamil  uume,  from 
which  this  was  tak*ii.  tn  liave  been 
given  because  the  wood  was  .supposed 
to  come  from  Japan.  Bumphius  says 
that  Siam  and  Champaarethe  original 
<'ountrit  s  oi  the  Sappan,  and  quotes 
from  Itheede  that  in  Malabar  it  waji 
«'AlIed  Tsakumipangan^  suggestive  ap- 
]»artMitly  of  a  possiMe  derivation  from 
Champa.  The  mere  fact  that  it  does  not 
come  from  Japan  would  not  disprove 
tliis  derivation  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  turkeys  and  maize  did  not  origin- 
ally come  from  Turkey  would  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  the  biTds  and  the 
grain  (gran  (nrco)  liaviug  got  uames 
from  such  a  l>eliel.  But  the  tree  ap- 
pears to  be  indigenous  in  Malaltar, 


the  Deccan,  and  the  Malay  Penim^ula  ; 
whilst  the  MalaySL  ihappannavi,  and 
the  Tamil  shappu,  both  signifying  '  n  d 
(wood),'  are  apparently  derivatives  from 
shatDa,  '  to  be  red/  and  suggest  another 
origin  as  most  probable.  [Hie  MatL 
Uluss.  gives  Mai.  chappannain,  from 
chappu,  *  leaf,'  Skt.  anga^  *  body '  ; 
Tam.  Aappangam.]  The  lulaj  word 
is  also  supang,  which  Crawfurd  sup- 
poses to  have  originated  the  trade- 
name. If,  however,  the  elymoltm*  just 
suggeated  be  correct,  tlie  wora  must 
have  passed  from  Continental  India 
to  the  Archipelago.  For  curious 
particiilaTB  as  to  the  names  of  this 
dye-wood,  and  its  vicissitudes,  see 
BRAZIL  ;  [and  Burnell's  note  on  Litu- 
choteUy  Hak.  Soc.  i.  121]. 

c.  1570.— 
"  O  ricn  Sifi.)  ja  dado  ao  Pn  ineni. 
O  Cocbun  de  Calemba  que  deu  nmna 
De  eap&o,  chumbo,  salitre  e  vitualhas 
Lheaperoebem  c«llein><>  e  muralhas." 

.1  (If  Af>r-u,  l/>»r.  (ir-  Malacii. 

l.'iHS.  —  ''There  are  likewise  (*onie  Diamantu 
an<i  also  .  .  .  the  wood  Sapon,  whereof  al^ 
much  is  brought  from  iSiaa,  it  is  like  BrasiU 
to  die  withal!."— £iiiscAolni,  M ;  [Hak«  Soc. 

i.  120]. 

c.  1616.— "There  are  in  this  city  of  0%-;i 
(re{ul  Odia,  Jndea),  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  two  factories  ;  one  of  the  Hollanders 
with  great  capiUil,  .in<l  another  of  tho 
English  with  less.  The  trade  which  U  th 
drive  is  in  deer-skios,  shagreen  saraaa. 
(sopAo)  and  much  silk  which  comes  thither 
from  Ohincheo  and  C<x:hiDohina.  .  •  — 
liiH  urro,  DtoadO.,  530. 

[1616w— "mndering  the  eottuy  ef  lMe> 
cam  or  bnMOl  wood."— Fosfir,  LdUn,  in. 

lf»8.J 

181<k— **  I  went  to  Saplm  Dono  to  know 

whether  ho  would  lend  me  any  money  njion 
interest,  as  ho  promised  me  ;  but  .  .  .  h«> 
drove  me  ufe  with  wordos,  ofring  to  deliver 
me  money  for  all  our  sappon  which  was  com 
in  tills  junk,  at  22  mo*  per  picO."--Oort$'» 
l>i'tr>i,  i.  208-9. 

1617.— Johnson  and  Pitts  at  Jndea  in 
Siam  "are  (tUmI  they  ean  send  a  jwdE  well 
lidcn  with  BaMn,  beosuseof  it*  soaraity.** — 

SxiHtbury,  ii.  82. 
ie26.— **.  .  .  awoodtodiewithallealled 

Sapan  wood,  the  same  wc  here  cellBnMOl.** 

—  I'uTchatf  J't/i/nuuiyr,  1004. 

1686. — "  Moreover  in  the  whole  Island 
I  there  is  a  giiMt   pUiity  uf  Brnzill  wood, 
which  in  India  ia  called  sapiO." — Ribeiru, 
Fat,  BitU  f .  8. 

1727. —  "It  ithe   Siam  CiX\>X^  \  -  luco* 

good  store  of  Sapan  and  Agala-^^t>oil»,  with 
lumlack  and  Sticklack.  and  many  l^ron 
that  1  know  little  aboat."— ^.  HmmHUnit  vL 
194 ;  [ed.  1744]. 
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ItitiO.  —  "  The  other  productious  which 
«ioa»titat«i  the  extwrts  of  the  iaUund  were 
Sapan  wood  to  JPwwu  .  .  *"—remien/, 

CVy/o«,  ii.  64. 

SABBATANE,  SABBACANE,  s. 
Thia  is  not  Aiiglo- Indian,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  French  works  on  the  East, 

as  applied  tx)  the  hlowin^  t uhes  iista 
liy  various  tril>es  of  the  Indian  Islands 
for  discharging  small  arrows,  often 
poisoned.  The  same  instrument  is 
ii5^d  among  th»*  triUpf  of  nortliern 
South  America,  and  in  some  |»arts  of 
Madagascar.  The  word  comes  through 
the  Spin,  rihratana,  rerhatana^  znrlxi- 
tana^  also  Port,  sarabataiia^  &c,,  Ital. 
cerbotaiui^  Mod.  Greek  iapofiordya,  from 
the  Ar.  zabatdna^  *a  tube  for  blowing 
jH'lIets '  (a  pea-shf)oter  in  fju  t  I). 
Dozy  says  that  the  r  must  have  been 
sonnded  in  the  Arabic  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  as  Pedro  de  Alcala  translates 
:yfir<ifana  by  Ar.  -..nrJHitdmi.  The  ro- 
bemblance  of  this  lo  the  Mulu\  sumpi- 
tan  (q.v.)  is  cnrioits,  thou^^h  it  in  not 
easy  to  siigcc'-t  a  transit i(m,  if  the 
Arabic  word  is,  as  it  appears,  old 
enouijh  to  have  been  introauced  into 
Spanish.  There  is  apparently,  how- 
evtT,  no  doubt  that  in  Arabic  it  is  a 
burrowed  word.  The  Malay  word 
seems  to  be  formed  directly  from 
unmpity  *to  discharge  from  tin-  mouth 
bv  a  forcible  expiration'  (Urawjurd^ 
liaL  Did.). 

[1510. — ".  .  .  the  foroa  whidi  had  aooom- 
panied  the  King,  verv  well  armed,  many  of 

them  with  bows,  othem  carryit^ir  blowing 
tubes  with  fKjj.soned  nrmws  {Znn  ain ixr.i  com 
trial  ervadcu.  .  .  ." — Comm.  of  iJalbtKjuerqHe, 
Hak.  Soe.  in.  104.] 

8AKB0JI,s.  Th  is  is  the  name  of 
some  weapon  used  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Itjdia  ;  but  ^\  e  have  not  been 
able  to  a.*Hertain  its  ch.iraoti  r  or  ety- 
mology. We  conjecture,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  long  lance  or  pike,  18 
or   20    fcft    long,  was  the 

characteristic  and  formidable  weiipon 
of  the  Ifamya  Colleries  (q  v.).  aee 
Bp.  OeMwefff  H.  of  Tivrnvlly,  p.  103 
and  poAyxin  :  [Stiuirt,  Man.  t'lf  Tinne- 
wliy,  50.  This  explanation  is  prol>abI^ 
incorrect  Welsh  (MUikny  Rem.  i. 
104)  define.^  saxabogles  as  "a  species 
of  park  guns,  for  firing  salutes  at 
feasts,  &c. ;  but  not  used  m  war."  It 
has  been  sugge.sted  that  the  word  is 
simply  Hind,  sirhojiut,  'a  head-load,' 
and   Dr.  Qrierson  writes  :  "  *  Laden 


with  a  hejid '  may  refer  to  a  head 
carried  home  on  a  spear."  Dr.  Pope 
write-s  :  "^Sarboji  is  not  found  in  any 
l)ra\'idian  dialect,  as  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  a  synonym  for  8ivaji.  Sarva 
(mrboyji  iB  honorific.  In  the  Taujore 
In.scription  it  is  Serfogi.  In  mythol(^' 
Siva's  name  is  'arrow,*  'si)ear,'  and 
*  head-burthen,'  of  course  by  meto- 
nomy."    Mr.  Brandt  suggests  Tam. 

"war,"  "a   tul)e."  No 

weapon  of  the  name  appears  in  Mr. 
Kgerton^  Sand-book  of  Indian  Aftni,"] 

1801.— "The  Ht.  Hon.  the  Oovemor  in 

Counril  .  .  .  nriicrs  Hnd  tlinsc-ts  all  jtorwms, 
whether  I'ulsgurs  (set:  EOLIOAB),  CoUeiies, 
or  other  iuhaltitantH  po8.sessed  of  arms  iu  the 
lYoviiices  of  Dnuligul.  Tinnevelly,  Ramaad* 
]iar:im.  Sivagain^at,  atid  Madura,  to  deliver 
:iie  Sil  l  arm-,  o  'nsl^tillK ol  Mn>ket«,  Match- 
locks, I'lke.s,  (.iin^uiils  (st  e  OINOALL),  aud 
Saiabogoi  to  Lu-ut.-Col.  Aguew.  .  .  ." — 
Proct.  bit  Mnt/nu  Govt.,  dd.  1st  Decr.,  in  Bp. 
CtMip-  ff't        p.  227. 

c.  1814.  — "ThoAe  who  carry  tpear  and 
sword  have  laod  gtven  tbtftn  ]>rodacin^ 
5  kttfiitus  of  rice ;  XDora  bearing  muskets, 
7  Lal'uns :  th'oc  V»earing  llu-  sarboji. 
Iciihiiits  ;  those  beariog  Xha  sanjnli  (.ste  OIN- 
OALL),  or  gitn  for  two  men,  14  kalams.  ..." 
— Accouni  of  t/f  Maraeaa,  from  Motkemie 
MSS.  in  Mndnut  Jottmat,  iv.  360. 


'11 
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SAREE,  s.  Hind.  x<7f7,  sir/ In. 
cloth  which  constitutes  the  main  part 
of  a  woman's  dress  in  N.  India,  wrapt 
round  the  body  and  then  thrown  over 
the  head. 

1598. — .  .  likewise  they  make  whole 
j>iece»  or  webl)e«  of  this  hearbe,  sometimea 
mixed  auil  Woven  with  silke.  .  .  .  Those 
webs  are  named  aariin .  .  ."—LinjKkoten,  28  ; 
[Uak.  Soc.  i.  96]. 

1785.—".  .  .  Her  clothes  were  taken  off, 
and  a  red  silk  covering  (a  aaorry)  put  upon 
her.**— ^<vr.  <^  a  AiCtoe,  ia  Setnm-Kwnr,  L  90. 

SARNAU,  SORNAU,  np.  A 
name  ofttii  given  t^  Siam  in  the  earl^ 
pirtof  the  l«th  century  ;  fromKhaAfot- 
n<in,  Pcrs.  'New-city';  tin-  name  by 
w  hich  Vuthia  or  Avodhya  (see  JITDEA)^ 
the  capital  founaed  on  the  Menam 
about  1350,  seems  to  have  lH!come 
known  to  tin*  trubrs  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  llraddell  {J.  Ind.  Anh.  v. 
317)  has  sug^i^ested  that  the  name 
(Skehfr-al-)t(iu  1^  as  In-  calls  it)  refers 
to  the  distinctii>n  spoken  of  by  La 
Loubi;re  between  the  Thai- Fat,  an 
older  ])eople  of  the  race,  and  the 
I  Thai-Aoj,  the  [leople  known  to  us  as 
I  Siamese.    But  this  is  less  probable. 
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VVe  have  atill  a  city  uf  Siaiu  called 
Lophaburs  anciratly  a  capital,  and 

thf  name  of  which  ajipeai's  to  ]w  a 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  form,  Nava-pura. 
meaning  the  same  as  Shahr-i-nao ;  ana 
this  indeed  may  have  first  given  rise 
to  tlie  latter  name.  Tlie  Cernove  of 
Nicolo  (Jonti  (c  1430)  is  cen<?rallv 
snppoeed  to  refer  to  a  city  of  B^-ngal, 
and  (iiif  of  the  T)n\sent  writers  lui-s 
ideii titled  it  with  Lakhnaoti  or  Gaur, 
an  otiicial  name  of  which  in  the 
14th  cent,  was  Shahr-i-nao.  But  it  is 
jiKt  j)n'^:^il>1e  tliatSiam  waa  the  country 
a]ii>ki-n  of. 

1442.—''  The  inliahiUnta  of  the  sea-coastii 
arrive  here  (at  Onnuz)  from  the  counties  of 
Cbio,  Java,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  Zirbtfd, 
Tenfiiri,  Sokotora,  8hatar-i<lUU>.  .  .  ."— 

AlMhtn.i::ril-,  in  Not.  et  ExU.,  xiv.  429. 

1498.— "  Zamans  i>  of  Christians,  and 
the  King  is  Christlaa ;  it  is  50  days  voyage 
with  a  fair  wind  from  f'alirut.  Yhe  King 
.  .  .  has  400  elephanta  of  war  ;  in  the  land 
is  noch  heasoin  .  .  .  and  there  in  aloeH- 
wood  .  .  ." — RoUirode  VoModa  (r'umft,  110. 

1510.—  ** .  .  .  They  said  they  were  from 
a  city  called  Bamau,  and  had  brought  for 
sale  silken  stuffs,  and  aloeswood,  and  ben* 

Boin,  and  musk." — VartKemaf  212. 

1514.—  '' .  .  .  Tannazzari,  Samaa,  where 
is  produced  all  the  fisest  white  benzoin, 
storaz,  and  lac  finer  than  that  of  Hartamas." 
— Lettt-r  of  (fio0.  cTAtjM/*,  in  ArA.  StaHeo 
ItatiwHO,  App.  80. 

1S40.  —  " .  .  .all  along  the  coast  of 

JUiifdi/d,  anrl  within  the  L.-iud,  a  prcat  Kin;: 
commands,  who  tur  a  more  tamtms  and 
recommendabk*  Title  above  nil  other  Kings, 
eaoseth  himself  to  be  called  /VccAaa  Sa/eu, 
Emperor  of  all  Soman,  which  is  a  Oountr}- 
wherein  there  arc  thirteen  kingdoms,  by 
us  commonly  called  Siam"  (Si^). — Pinto 
(orig.  oap.  ucari.),  in  Cio^aii,  p.  4S. 

e.  1612.-  "It  nl  itud  of  Siam,  formerly 
called  Sheber-al-Nawl,  tu  whieh  ('"untry 
all  lands  under  the  wind  here  were  tributary, 
that  there  wa.'<  a  King  called  Hubannia, 
who  when  ho  heard  of  the  greatnes.s  of 
Malacca  sent  U>  demand  sul)mi>i.sion  and 
homage  uf  that  kingdom." — Hijara  Malavu, 
in  JTlnd.  ArdL  tToi 

1726.  —  "  AUjut  1340  reigned  in  the 
kingrlom  of  Siam  (then  called  Sjahaxiumw 
or  Somau),  a  very  powerful  Prinee."— 
VtUetttifn,  T.  819. 

SABONG,  s.  Malay,  i-arnng ;  the 
hodT'Cloth,  or  long  kilt,  tueked  or  girt 
at  the  waist,  and  generally  of  coloured 
ailk  or  cotton,  which  forms  the  ehief 
Article  of  dms  of  th«  Malays  and 
Javanese.  The  oame  artide  df  dreai, 
and  the  name  (ffarnn)  are  nsed  in 
Cevlon.    It  is  an  old  Indian  form  of 


dress,  but  is  now  used  only  by  some 
of  the  people  of  the  south  ;  e.g.  on  the 
coa.st  of  Malabar,  Avhere  it  is  worn  by 
the  Hindus  (whiteX  by  the  Maupilaa 
(Moplah)  of  that  coast,  ana  tbo 
Lablmis  (Lubbye)  of  Coromandel 
(roloured),  and  by  the  Pxmf.^oi  Canai-a, 
who  wear  it  of  a  dark  blue.  With 
the  Labhais  the  coloured  mmma  ia  » 
modern  adoption  from  the  5lalays. 
Crawfurd  seems  to  explain  sartaiy  as 
Javanese,  meaning  first  *a  ca.se  or 
sheath,'  and  then  a  wrapiMjr  or  gar- 
ment. But,  lx)th  in  the  .Malay  islands 
and  in  (Jeylon,  the  word  is  no  doubt 
taken  from  SkL  tdrangOf  meaning 
*vari^ted'  and  ako  'a  garment.' 

[1830.—".  .  .  the  cloth  or  aaron^,  which 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  bo 
'not  nnlike  a  Soots  highlander's  plaid  in 
appearance,  l)eing  a  piece  of  party-coloured 
cloth,  about  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  3  or  4 
feet  wiUle,  lowed  together  ut  the  ends, 
fonning,  as  mum  writers  hare  described  it, 
a  wide  sack  withont  a  boUom.*  With  the 
Afa!d>/ut,  the  saxong  i«  either  worn  slunt: 
over  the  shoulders  as  a  8a.-«h,  or  tucked 
round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the 
anklee,  eo  as  to  enclose  the  legs  like  a 
petticoat." — RajfUtf  Java,  i.  96.  j 

1868.— "Uo  wore  a  mcong  or  Mahy 
petticoat,  and  a  green  huik»t"— Wallace, 
Mai.  Artk,  IH. 

SATIGAM,  n.p.  Sdtgdoii,  formerly 
and  from  remote  times  a  ]>ort  of  muck 
M  ade  on  the  right  bank  oi  the  Hoogly 
K.,  30  m.  above  Calcutta,  but  for  two 
an<l  a  half  centuries  utt»T!y  <lecayed, 
and  now  only  the  site  of  a  few  huts, 
with  a  ruined  mosque  as  the  only 
reliqiie  of  fornjer  inijx)rtance.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Sarasvvati  channel  from  the  Hoogly, 
and  the  decay  dates  from  the  silting 
up  of  the  former.  It  was  commonly 
lallid  by  the  Portuguese  PortO  Pe- 
queno  (q.v.). 

e.  lS40.—<*  About  this  thne  the  rebellion 

of  Fakhni  broke  out  in  Bengal.  Kakhri 
and  hi>i  Bengali  forces  killed  Kadar  Kh.ui 
((;  i\  !;i  >r  of  lAkhnaati).  ...  He  then 
plundered  the  treasury  of  lAkhnauti,  and 
aecnred  poesession  of  that  phMO  and  of 
Satganw  and  SumlrgiSnw."  —  JBiA'Ud'dlfi 
/iurni,  in  Eltiol,  iii.  243. 

16S5.— *'  In  this  year  Diogo  Itabello,  flnirii* 
ing  his  t<*rni  of  service  .as  Captain  ind  Ku.  t.  r 
of  the  ("horomnndel  fishery,  with  licence  f rum 
the  GoTcmor  went  to  Bengal  in  a  vessel  of 
his  .  .  .  and  he  went  we)!  armed  along  with 
two  foists  which  eriuipced  with  his  own 
'  inoiay,  the  Governor  only  lending  him 
t  artillery  and  nothing  mure.  ...  So  this 
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Diogo  Rabello  arriTad  at  the  Port  of  Bati- 

gaon,  where  he  found  two  great  ships  of 
Cambaya  which   three  days   before  had 
arrivad  with  great  quantity  of  marahandisc. 
aalUn^  and  raying:  and  thaaa^  without 
ttraehmg  them,  na  eanaad  to  quit  the  port 
ami  ^(1  down  the  river,  forbidding  thorn  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  and  he  also  sent  one  of 
the  foist^  with  30  men,  to  the  other  port  | 
of  CiMtiSMBt  whan  tbay  found  three  iJup«« 
from  the  Ooaat  of  Cboramaodel,  which  were  < 
driven  away  from  the  j)ort.     And  Diogo  | 
Kabello  (tent  word  to  the  Giml  that  he  vaa 
aant  hf  tbe  Goremor  vnih  choice  of  peace 
or  war,  and  that  ha  ahould  send  to  ask 
the  King  if  he  diote  to  Bberate  the  (Portu- 

^rueso)  pri-oiuTs.  in  whicJi  case  he  also  would 
1 1  Iterate  bin  porta  and  leave  them  in  thoir 
fomar  peace.  .  .      Obma,  iii.  649. 

[c.  1.190.  —  "  Fn  the  Sark.<r  of  Satgion, 
there  are  two  j>ort8  at  a  distiincc  of  half  a 
toi  from  each  other  ;  the  one  is  Satgaon, 
the  other  Uugli :  the  latter  the  chief ;  both 
are  in  the  poiwaMiop  of  tlw  BuroiMans. 

Fine  ]x^me^ranataa  gTOW  hara."— JiM,  od. 

Jarri'tt,  ii.  12,'>. ) 

SATIN,  8.  This  ia  of  course 
Eiiglisli,  not  A  nglu- Indian.  The 
common  derivation  [accepted  by  Prof. 
Ske-'it  (Conciiie  IHd.  2iiiJ  ed.  s.v.]  is 
Ix)w  Lilt.  $iAn^  *silk,'  Lat.  Mtu^ 
meta,  *a  bri.stlf,  !i  liair,'  through  tlie 
Port.  ^tiui.  Dr.  Wells  Williunis  {MUL  i 
King.^  ii.  123)  says  it  is  probably 
derived  eventwdly  from  the  Chinese 
s:.'-tun,  though  internie<liatf  ly  through 
olluT  languages.  It  is  true  that  .<-.'Hiu 
<ir  Kc'-tuxin  is  a  common  (and  ancit  ut) 
term  for  this  sort  of  silk  texture. 
But  wf  may  remark  tliat  trade-words 
adopted  directly  from  tlie  Chinese  are 
oompantively  rare  (though  no  doubt 
the  intmnediate  transit  indicated 
would  met't  thif  objection,  more  or 
less).  And  we  <  au  hardly  doubt  that  ^ 
the  true  deri\*ation  is  that  given  in 
Cattuiy  ami  (he  Way  Thitlitr,  p.  4H6  ; 
viz.  from  Ztiitun  or  Zaytoriy  the  nauje 
hr  whitdi  Cliwau-chau  (Ohinchew), 
the  grejit  medieval  port  of  western 
trade  in  Fokien,  was  tno^Ti  to  western  j 
traders.  We  tind  that  certain  rich 
stuffs  of  damask  and  satin  were  called 
from  tin's  |)la«  t'.  by  the  Arabs,  Zai- 
tflnia ;  the  Si»an.  aceytuni  (for  '.satin  '), 
the  medieval  French  zatmy,  and  the  [ 
medieval  Ital.  astern^  afford  inter- 
mediate steps. 

0.  1350.— "The  first  city  that  1  reached 
after  eroaring  the  sea  was  JSoiitam,  ...  It  in 

a  preat  city,  superb  indeed  ;  and  in  it  they 
make  daiiia.sks  of  velvet  as  well  as  those 
of  satin  {Limkhd—see  KINCOB,  ATLAS), 
which  are  called  from  the  name  of  the  city 
MMaia."— /ill  Batuta,  it.  909. 


1862.— In  an  invaatoiT  of  tUs  jaar  in 

I)ouft  d'Arco  we  have:  "Xataoy  at  4  tarn 

the  ell  "  (p.  M2). 

1405. — "  And  besides,  this  city  (Samar- 
kand) i.s  very  rich  in  many  wares  which 
conie  to  it  from  other  parts.  From  liuHfiia 
and  Tartary  como  hidort  and  linens,  and 
from  Cathay  silk-stuffs,  the  heat  that  are 
made  in  all  that  re^pon,  o.specialIy  the 
setunis,  which  are  said  to  the  l>est  in 
the  world,  and  the  best  of  all  are  thone  that 
are  without  pattern."— C/u'-i/o  (translated 
anew — the  |>a<^vige  corresponding  to  Mark* 
ham's  at  p.  171).  The  word  aetlUli  oooori 
repeatedly  in  Clavijo's  original. 

1440.  — In  the  Lihro  dr^  nithtlli.  kc,  of 
Giov.  da  Uzziu»o,  wc  have  inentiun  among 
silk  staffs,  (toveral  titiici,  of  "zetani  rtllutaii, 
and  other  kinds  of  setani."— />r//a  Ikciwta, 
It.  68, 107,  ke. 

1441.  — "Before  the  throne  (at  Bijanagar) 
was  placed  a  cushion  of  asitflu  satin, 
roond  wUcb  three  rows  of  ttie  most  ex- 
quisite pearls  were  sown." — AMurrazznl:.  in 
Elliot,  iv.  120.  (The  original  is  d<irpfiOi-i- 
takht  hdluhi  az  atlas-i  saitttu  " ;  see  Sut.  H 
I£xU.ar.m.  Quatfem^  (i6Mf .  462)  tiana> 
bted  '  va  tarreau  de  rntUn  olhra,*  takiog 
taitUn  in  its  usual  Arabic  scwe  of  'anoUva 
tree.')   Also  see  Elliot,  iv.  113. 

SATRAP,  8.   Anc.  Pers.  kJukatmpa^ 

which  beroTiies  s'lfrap,  as  kh.^hdyalhiya 
liecomes  shah.  The  word  comes  to  us 
direct  from  the  Greek  writers  who 
speak  of  Persia.  But  the  title  occurs 
not  only  in  the  Inioks  of  Ezra,  Kstlier, 
and  Daniel,  but  also  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  as  used  by  certain  lords 
in  Western  India,  and  more  jirecisidy 
iu  Surashtra  or  Peninsular  Ciu/erat. 
Thus,  in  a  celebrated  inscription  regard- 
ing  a  dam,  near  Gimir : 

c.  A.D.  150.  -  .  .  lie.  the  Muhil-Klisha* 
trapa  Budradaroan  ...  for  the  inorease  of 
his  merit  and  fkne,  has  rebuilt  the  embank- 
ment three  times  »tn>n|?er."  In  Ii<if>  (h 
Anti'/it.irit,  vii.  2G2.  The  identity  of  this 
with  i^itntj)  wa»  ]Miintcd  out  by  James 
PrinMip,  1^  {J.  A*.  6oc.  Jitn.  vii.  345). 
[There  wore  two  Indian  satmp  dyna.<«ties, 
viz.  the  Wi  -^tern  Satraii'<  of  S  uinlshtni  iiud 
Gujarfit.  fit-m  alxnit  a.D.  lf'<>  t<.  a.d.  -iSS; 
fur  w)iii  li  nee  Jiapaon  and  Indniii,  The 
WeHrrn  KtktUnUHU  U/.  H.A.  A.,  X  S.,  1890» 
l>.  639);  and  the  Northern  Kshatrapas  of 
Mathimi  and  the  neighbouring,'  turrit. irio-  in 
the  iHt  cent.  A.D.  See  articles  by  Jiajuum, 
and  Indroji  in  J,  R,  A,  S.^  N.  8.^  i8M,  pp. 
525,  r.41.j 

1883. — "An  eminent  Greek  scholar  used 
to  warn  his  pupils  to  beware  of  falfto 
analogies  in  plulology.  'fieoauso,'  he  used 
to  say,  '  enrpdmit  is  Uie  Greek  for  satrap, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ^rpdirrji  Ls  the 
Greek  for  rat-trap.'"— iUr.  July  14, 
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SATSUMA,  n.p.  Naiue  of  a  city 
And  formerly  of  a  prineipality  (dainiio- 
sliip)  in  Japan,  the  name  of  which  is 
fuuiiliar  not  only  from  tlie  deplorable 
necearity  of  bombarding  its  capital 
Kagosima  in  (in  nins»«qiH  ii('f  of 

the  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
other  outrages,  with  the  refusal  of 
repantionX  but  from  the  peculiar 
cream-colouri-^i  jiDtterv  made  there 
and  now  well  known  in  London  shojKS.  i 

1616.  — "I  said  I  had  receued  suction  at  | 
his  highnes  hands  in  havingc  the  good  hap  i 
to  we  the  face  of  see  mightie  a  King  as  the  j 
King  of  Shaahma;  whereat  he  smiled."—  ' 
Cit^ci'$  JHttrit,  i.  4-5. 

1617.  — "Spt'oches  are  (Hveaout  that  the  ' 
<uJboquet  or  Ja|>on  players  (<>r  whonw)  poing 
from  hence  fur  Tushma  to  itR'Ote  the  Torcati 
atubaandors,  were  not  on  by  the  way  by  a 
boate  of  T^™*  thcevos,  ami  kUd  au  both 
men  and  women,  for  the  woamy  they  had 
gotten  at  Firando." — /IWif.  2S6. 

SAUGOR,    SAUOOR    ISLAND,  | 
n.p.    A  famous  island  at  the  month  ( 
of  the  Hoogly  R.,  the  site  of  a  great 
f.iir  and  pilj^'ritnagc — properly  (Jamia 
iiayara  ('Ocean  Uange.s').    It  is  said 
once  to  have  been  populous,  but  in 
1688  (the  date  is  clearly  wrong)  to 
have  been  swept  by  a  cy clone-wave.  | 
It  is  now  a  dense  jungle  haunted  by 
tig»'rs. 

"  We  went  in  our  BndgaitM  to  see 

Je  Pagodaa  at  8ag0r,  and  returned  to  ye 
•yater  River,  where  we  got  aa  manv  Ovsters 
OB  we  deiiiml."— JSTd^  March  1^;  [Ualc 
tioc  i.  68]. 

1684.— Jemee  Price  anared  me  that 

:iVM)ut  40  yean  since,  when  ye  Island  ciiUcd 
Oonga  Sagur  was  inhabited,  ye  Raja  uf  ye 
Island  gathere«l  ve-iirly  Rent  out  of  it,  U^  yc 
amount  of  26  lacka  of  Rupees."  —  Jbid. 
Dee.  15 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  172]. 

1705.  ■  Sagore  est  une  Islf  oh  il  y  a  une 
Pagode  tres-respectte  pamii  Ic.x  Oentil^i,  oi> 
iU  vont  en  pelerinage,  et  ou  11  y  a  deux 
Faquors  qui  y  font  Icur  reHidencc.  Cc-^ 
Fntjuers  .s<^avent  chjinner  k.s  lH^te><  foroces. 
qu'on  y  trouve  en  (juantite.  sann  quoi  ils 
eeroieot  tous  les  jours  exiioa^s  k  cstr©  de- 
voreB."— -AwrV/wr,  p.  123. 

1727.  .  -  •  .luiniii.'  the  /*<J7<(«j<,  the 
l-iland  Sagor  i-H  iux:ounted  huly,  and  great 
numben  of  Jougifa  go  yearly  thither  in  the 
Month''  of  yDr'Hifxr  and  Dnfiiiber.  tO  wor- 
ship and  wji.«h  m  S,'»lt- Water,  tho'  many  of 
them  fall  Sacntic  .  -  to  the  bun|i;ry  Tigers."— 
A.  HamiitoHj  ii.  U ;  [od.  1744]. 

SATJIrWOOD,  .s.    Hind,  sfll,  from 
Skt.  9^la ;    tlie   timber   of   the  tree 
iihorea  TobuaUiy  Oaertner,  N.O.  Diptero-  1 
carpeae^  which  is  the  most  valuable  | 
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building  timber  of  Northern  India. 
Its  chief  habitat  is  the  forest  immedi- 
ately under  the  Himalaya,  at  intervals 
throughout  that  r^iou  from  the 
Brahmaputra  to  the  Biia ;  it  aboiinda 
al.s(i  in  various  more  snutherly  tracta 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  (r slavery. 
[The  botiinical  name  is  taken  from  Sir 
John  Shore.  For  the  peculiar  habiut 
of  the  Sal  a.'^  ■  "Tiniared  with  the  Teak, 
.see  Forsxjthy  iliyhiands  of  C.I.  25  Mqq.] 
It  IB  strong  and  durable,  hot  very 
heavy,  so  tiiat  it  cannot  be  floated 
without  more  bnoyaiit  aid.-*,  and  is,  cm 
that  aTid  otiier  accouuljj,  interior  to 
te;ik.  It  d(H  s  not  appear  among  eight 
kinds  of  timber  in  genenil  use,  men- 
tioned in  the  Ain.  The  aaul  has  been 
introduced  into  China,  |H>rhnp8  at  a 
remote  period,  <»n  account  of  its  con- 
nectiftii  with  linddlia'.-^  history,  and 
it  is  known  there  by  the  Indian  name, 
tin.  In  {JJrefschmider  on  Okinm  Bctan, 
IVorks,  p.  6). 

c.  650.—"  L'Honorable  da  mMc,  anim^ 
d'uno  grande  piti^,  et  ob^issant  k  Tordro 
des  temps,  jiu'.  a  iiti'e  lie  jxiraitre  daufi  le 
monde.  (^uaod  il  eut  fioi  de  oourertir  lee 
horamea,  il  tie  plongea  dana  lee  joieii  dn 
Nir,  !■  I  So  i>l:i^^iiit  entrc  deux  arliroii 
Salaa,  i!  t-airna  sji  tCt«  vers  le  uord 
et  s'cndf)rtnif . "  Iliown  Thaattff.  Mimoif*s 
{\''jt/a>^'^ji  d'A  I'll.  lU'iiilHli .  ii.  ;?|0K 

176.'>.  — "The  jTixiiiiL'  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  shaal  timhers  (a  wood  equal  in 
(luality  to  the  best  of  our  oak)."— //o/frv/<, 
Hut.  RtrnU,  fto.,  i.  200. 

1774.  "  This  eoiit  iniu  ii  '.'wr  .  towar'i« 
the  end  there  are  s&l  and  large  forest  trees." 
-^BogU^  in  MarkhMiCt  TOtH,  19. 

1810.— "The  iaul  i'^  a  very  .<K)!jd  wr«-l 
.  .  .  it  is  likewise  hejiw,  yet  by  no  niwiuj* 
so  pondorou.s  as  teak  ;  both,  like  many  of 
our  former  woods,  iiink  in  froeh  water."— 
WaiUmuon,  V.M.  K.  60. 

SAYEE,  SYBE,  &c.,  s.  Hind,  m.m 
Arab,  ad'tr,  a  word  used  technically 
for  many  years  in  the  Indian  acooantB 

to  cover  a  varietv  of  items  of  taxation 
and  impost,  otlier  than  the  Land 
Revenue. 

The  traiisitions  of  meaning  in  Arabic 
woixls  are  (}i.s  we  have  st'veral  titne-; 
ha<i  occa.sion  to  remark)  very  ol>scuie  ; 
and  until  we  undert(x>k  the  investiga- 
tion of  tlu-  subject  for  thi.'^  article  (a 
ta.sk  in  which  we  are  indebted  to  tlie 
kind  help  of  Sir  H.  Waterfield,  of  the 
India  Oflice,  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  ])nblic  service^  but,  as  so  often 
ha|)pens,  one  of  tlie  readiest  to  render 
aanstanoe)  the  obaeurity  attadiing  to 
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the  word  aaftr  lA  Uus  senae  especi- 

great. 

Wuson,  8.y.  mys :  "In  its  original 
purport  the  word  aignifies  moving, 
waUung,  or  the  whole,  the  remainder ; 
from  tne  latter  it  oune  to  denote  the 

remaining,  or  all  other^  sources  of 

revenue  accruing  to  the  Ck)vern- 
ment  in  addition  to  the  land-tax.  " 
In  fact,  according  to  this  explana- 
tion, the  application  of  the  term  might 
i>e  illustrated  by  the  ancient  story 
of  a  Qennan  Profeaeor  lecturing  on 
}>otany  in  the  pre-aeientific  period. 
He  iM  reported  to  have  said:  'Every 
])lant,  gentlemen,  is  divided  into  two 
]iArtfi.  Thii  is  the  root, — and  Utis  is 
the  roY  of  tt ! '  Land  revenue  was  the 
root,  and  all  else  was  '  the  rest  of  it.' 

Sir  C.  Trevelyan  again,  in  a  passa^ 
<|noted  below,  aays  that  Um  Arabic 
word  hjiJ*  "  the  same  meaning  as  *  mis- 
cellaueous.'"  Neither  of  these  ex- 
planations, we  ooneeive,  pace  taniorwn 
rt'rvrnm,  is  correct. 

The  term  Sayer  in  the  18th  century 
-was  applied  to  a  variety  of  inland 
imposts,  but  especially  to  local  and 
arbitrary  charees  levied  hy  zemindars 
and  other  individuals,  with  a  show 
of  anthorit^,  on  all  goods  psssing 
throuffh  their  estates  by  land  or  water, 
or  sold  at  markets  (ba^ax,  haut, 
gunge)  established  by  ihcm,  charges 
which  formed  in  the  aggregate  an 
onormous  burden  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  in  stftr  two  old 
Semitic  forms  have  coalesced  in  sound 
though  coming  from  different  roots, 
viz.  (in  Arabic)  sair,  producing  sd'ir, 
*  walking,  current,'  ana  «ci'r,  producing 
SfVir,  * nMuaiiidcr,'  the  latter  being  a 
form  of  the  same  word  that  we  have 
in  the  BihUoal  Shear-jtuhubf  *the 
remnant  shall  remain '  (Imiak,  viL  3). 
And  we  conceive  that  the  true  sense 
of  the  Indian  term  was  'current  ur 
customary  charges' ;  an  idea  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  sundry  terin.s  of  the 
same  kind  in  various  languages,  in- 
cluding our  own  Custonis,  as  well  as 
the  dnstoory  which  is  so  familiar  in 
India.  This  interpretation  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  quotation  below 
from  Mr.  Sttuurfs  Minnte  of  Peh.  10, 
1790. 

At  a  later  period  it  seems  probable 
that  some  confusion  arose  with  the 
«ther  sense  of  Mfir,  leading  to  its  nse^ 


more  or  less,  for  'et  ceteran,'  and  ac- 
counting for  wliat  we  have  indicated 
above  as  erroneous  explanations  of 
the  word. 

I  Hnd,  however,  that  the  Index  aftd 
Glossary  to  Uu  Bognlationt,  ed.  1882 
(vol.  iii),  defines:  Sayer.  What 
moves.  Variable  imports,  distinct 
from  land-rent  or  revenue,  consisting 
of  customs,  tolls,  licenses,  duties  on 
merchandise,  and  other  articles  of 
personal  moveable  property ;  as  well 
as  mixed  duties,  ana  taxes  on  houses 
shops,  haaan,  &c."  This  o€  conrae 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  rationale 
of  the  Arabic  name  as  suggested  above. 

In  a  despatch  of  April  10,  1771,  to 
Bengjil,  the  Court  of  Dii  i  i  tiirs  drew 
attention  to  the  private  liazar  charges, 
as  ^*a  great  detriment  to  the  public 
collection.s,  and  a  burthen  and  opprea- 
sion  to  the  inhabitants";  enjoining 
that  no  Btaan  or  Gunges  should  be 
kept  up  but  such  as  particularly  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  And  in 
such  the  duties  were  to  be  raU*d  in 
such  manner  as  the  respective  positions 
and  pnxsperity  of  the  mflforent  districts 
would  admit. 

In  consequence  of  these  instructions 
it  was  ordered  in  1773  that  **dl  duties 
coming  under  the  de.s<  ription  of  sayer 
Ohelluiitoh  (H.  chdlnntd,  'in  transit'), 
and  Kah-darry  (radaree)  .  .  .  and 
other  oppressive  impositions  on  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country "  should  be  abolislied ; 
and,  to  prevent  all  pretext  of  injustice, 
proportional  deductions  of  rent  were 
conceded  t^)  the  zemindars  in  the 
annual  collection.'i.  Nevertheless  the 
exactions  went  on  much  as  before,  in 
defiance  of  this  and  repeated  orders. 
And  in  1786  the  Boara  of  Revenue 
issued  a  proelainatMm  declaring  that 
any  ]»ers<>n  levying  such  duties  should 
be  subject  t«  corjKiral  punishment,  and 
that  the  zemindar  in  who^  zemindarry 
such  an  offence  might  be  oommittea, 
should  forfeit  his  lands. 

Still  the  evil  practices  went  on  till 
1790,  when  Lord  Comwallis  took  up 
the  matter  with  intelligence  and  de> 
termination.    Tn  the  preceding  ypar 
he  had  abulmhed  all  nkdaree  duties  in 
Behar  and  Benares^  but  Ihe  abuses  in 
\  Bengal  Proper  seem  to  have  been  more 
I  swarming  and  persistent.    On  June 
I  II,  1790,  orders  were  issued  resuui- 
I  ing  the  coUeetioa  of  all  duties  indicated 
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into  the  handfl  of  Governmeut ;  but 
this  was  followed  after  a  few  weeks 
(July  28)  by  an  order  abolishing 
them  altc^ther,  with  some  exceptions, 
which  wul  be  pTeeentlT  alltaded  to. 
This  double  step  is  explained  by  the 
Governor-General  in  a  Minute  dated 
July  18  :  "  Wlien  I  first  proposed  the 
Te8tiin]>tion  of  the  St^iOr  rrom  the 
LandboldtTS,  it  appeared  to  nje  ad- 
visable to  continue  the  former  col- 
lection (the  unauthorised  articles 
excepted)  for  the  current  year,  in 
order  that  by  the  necessarv  accounts 
[we  might  have  the  means]  for  making 
a  fair  adiiisUnent  of  the  compensation, 
and  at  the  same  time  accjuire  sutfu  ifiit 
knowledge  of  the  collections  to  enable 
Its  to  enter  upon  the  regulation  of 
them  from  the  comnieni-ement  of  the 
ensuing  year.  ,  .  .  The  collci  tions  ap- 
jMjar  to  be  so  numerous,  and  of  so 
intricate  a  nature,  as  to  preclude  the 
]>ossibility  of  regulating  them  all  ; 
and  as  the  establishment  of  new  rates 
for  such  articles  as  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  continne  would  require 
much  consideration,  ...  I  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  continuing  the 
collection  ...  for  the  current  year 
.  .  .  attthe  existing  articles  of  Sayer 
(r)llection  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Ai.kairy  (Abcarroo)  .  •  .)  be  im- 
mediately abolished ;  and  that  the 
Collectors  be  directed  to  withdraw 
their  olhcers  from  the  Qunges,  Bazars 
and  HantB,"  compensation  being  duly 
made.  The  Board  of  Revenue  could 
then  coiL'iider  on  what  few  articles  of 
luxury  in  general  consumption  it 
might  be  jtrojier  to  reinjjMKse  a  tax. 

The  Onh-r  «jf  July  28  abolished 
"all  duties,  taxes,  and  collections 
coming  under  the  denomination  of 
Sayer  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Goveniiiient  and  Calcutta  Customs, 
thi*  duties  levied  on  ])ilgri!ns  at  Gya, 
and  other  places  of  pilgrimage, — the 
Abkami  .  .  .  which  is  to  l-c  collected 
on  account  of  the  Government  .  .  . 
the  collections  made  in  the  Chlllges, 
Bazars  and  Hants  situated  within 
the  limits;  of  Cah  ntUi,  and  such  collec- 
tions as  are  coutirmed  to  the  land- 
holders and  the  holders  of  Qtrnges 
v'fei-.  by  the  published  Resolutions  of 
June  11,  1790,  namely,  rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  land  (and  the  like)  .  .  . 
or  for  orchards^  pasture-ground,  or 
tieheries  amuetimes  included  in  the 


sayer  t^pder  the  denomination  of 
phulkur  (Hind,  phalkar,  fnmi  pfial^ 
'fruit'),  butikur  (from  Hind.  IhDt, 
'  forest  or  i)asture-groimd '),  and  julkur 
(Hind,  jalkar,  from  jaL,  '  vriber  *)....* 
These  Resolutions  are  printed  with 
Regn.  XXVII.  of  1793. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
of  April  28,  1790^  correspondence  re- 
garding Sayer  was  se])anite<l  from 
'Land  Revenue';  and  on  the  16th 
idem  the  Abkany  was  separately  regu- 
lated. 

The  amount  in  the  Accounts  credited 
as  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal  seems  to 
have  included  both  Soytr  and  Ahkarrf 
down  to  the  Accts.  ]>resented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1796.  in  the  Abstract 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbune- 
menta  of  the  Bengal  Government  ** 
for  1793-94,  the  "Cr.ll.-ct  ions  under 
head  of  Syer  and  Abkarry  "  amount 
to  Ra  10,98,256.  In  the  Accounts^ 
printed  in  1799,  for  1794-5  to  1796-7, 
the  "  Land  and  Sayer  Revenues "  are 
given,  but  Abkari  is  not  mentioned. 
Among  the  Receipts  and  Dis1>urse- 
monts  for  lBOO-1  a[)]»p.'irs  "Syer  Col- 
lections, includijig  Abkaree,  7,81,926." 

These  forms  ap])ear  to  have  remained 
in  force  down  to  183.3.  In  the  ac- 
counts presented  in  1834,  from  1828-9, 
to  1831-2,  with  K-stiuiate  for  1832-3, 
Land  Revenue  is  given  seimrately,  and 
next  to  it  Syer  and  Abkaree  Revenue. 
Except  that  the  tilling  was  altered 
back  to  SoftT  ana  Ah&ny^  this  re- 
mained  till  1856.  In  1857  the  ac- 
counts for  1854-6  showed  in  separate 
lines, — 

Land  Revenue, 

Excise  Duties,  in  CUciltta, 
Sayer  KevoDuo, 
Abkjury  ditto* 

In  the  aficoants  for  1861-8  it  1>e- 
came— - 

Sayer  and  Miacellaaeoua, 
ADRareet 

and  in  those  for  1868-4  Sayvr  vanished 

altogether. 

The  term  Sayer  has  been  in  use  m 
Madras  and  Bombay  as  well  as  in 
Bengal.  From  the  former  we  give  an 
example  under  1802  ;  from  the  latter 
we  have  not  met  with  a  suitable 
quotation. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Bengal 
accounts  for  1868-69  will  exemplify 
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the  applicutiou  of  Sayer  in  the  more 
recent  tunes  of  its  maintenance : — 

tMer  Bengal,  Behar  and  Oriim  : 
Sale  of  Tnm  nd  Sunkan 
Boftti   ....    K.«.  rK>5  0  0 

Under  Pegu  euul  Martaban 

FUtflriM  .  .  .  Rfc  1,22,874  0  2 
Tax  on  Bizdi'  Bitfee 

(q  v.)  7,449  0  0 

on  8ult  48,061  8  10 
FoM  for  fniita  and 

gardeua.      .      .  7,287  9  1 

Tax  on  Boes'  wax     .  1,179  8  0 

I)o.  Collections .  .  8,050  0  0 
Kulu  of  (iovemuMmt 

Timbera,  Jco.  .  4.19.141  12  8 


8,08,048  1  9 

Cnder  thf  mm<  : 
Sale    proceeds    of  un- 
claimed and  conflaofttad 
Timbers,      .      .      .   Ba.  146  11  10 

.  Net  Salvage   on  Drift 

Timbera      .     .     .      2M7  10  0 


2,891  5  10 

('.  1580.-^" aaar  «  aang&pat  <>  a' 
Hindotri  uHi'/fiatm  .  .  ."  i.e.  "Bayer  from 
tha  Ganges  .  .  .  and  the  Hindu  district;^, 
Ac.  .  .  170,800  damt."—Ain-uAibari,  oriK. 
i.  886,  in  detailed  Revenues  of  SiriarJanna- 
iOhad  or  Oaur  ;  [ed.  Jarrtlt,  1L  181). 

1761. — "1  have  hoard  that  Ranikisseri 
Seat  who  lires  in  Calcutta  h;vs  carried  go<xis 
to  thiit  j>lace  without  paying  the  Muxidavad 
Byre  chowkey  (choky)  dutiea."  —  Latrr 
J^xm  NavM  to  PratTFU  Wiltiem^  in  Lang, 

1788.— "Baixjat— All  kinds  of  taxation 
beaidea  the  land-rent.  Baira.— Any  place 
or  office  appointed  for  the  collection  of 
dutiea  orciutoma."— JA^ym/Ktn  yotaMan/, 
112. 

1790.— Without  entering  into  n  discus 
Kion  of  privileges  founded  on  Custom,  antl 
of  which  it  is  ea-sier  to  ascertain  the  abu-se 
than  the  origin,  I  ^ball  briefly  remark  on 
the  OolleetionB  of  Bayer,  that  while  they 
remain  in  the  hand!^  of  the  Zemindars,  everv 
effort  to  free  the  internal  Commerce  from 
the  baneful  effeota  of  their  Toxetioaa  im- 
positionB  must  neoaaaarily  proTe  abortiTe." 
—Minute  bv  the  Mm.  O.  Jkmrt,  dd.  Feb.  10, 
>]uoted  by  Lord  Gbmirallia  in  hia  Minate  of 
July  18. 

„  "The  Boanl  Lost  day  very  humanely 
and  politicully  rccommuncnd  ooanimoaaly 
the  abolition  of  the  Sayr. 

"The  statement  of  Mr.  Meroer  from 
Burdwan  makes  all  the  Sayr  (consisting  of 
a  strange  medley  of  articles  taxable,  not 
omitting  r  .  Hermaphrodites)  amount  onlv 
U>  58,000  Rupees. .  .  iftaato  6y  if r.  lAxic 
o/*  the  Bd.  of  Reeenw,  forwarded  by  the 
fioard,  July  12. 

1792.—*'  The  Jamna  on  which  a  aeUle- 
ment  for  10  yeara  haa  hem  made  ia  about 

3  e 


(current  Ku()ee8)  8,01,00,000  .  .  .  which  is 
9,35,691  Ku^Kses  leas  than  the  Average  Col- 
lections of  the  three  praoediiw  Yeara.  On 
fhia  Jnmma,  the  Enfmate  nr  1791-2  ia 

formed,  and  the  Sayer  Duties,  and  some 
other  extra  Collections,  formerly  included 
in  the  Land  Kevontie,  being  aboli.^hud, 
accounts  for  the  Difference. .  .  ."—Beads  of 
Mr.  Jhmda^M  &teeek  en  Ike  Fhutneea  ^  Ike 
E.I.  Comjxmif,  June  6,  1792. 

1793.  —  "A  Regulation  for  re  -  enacting 
with  alterations  and  modifications,  the 
Rules  i',isvL(l  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  on  1 1  th  .)  line  and  28th  July,  1790,  and 
subsequent  dates,  for  the  resumption  and 
abolition  of  Bayer,  or  internal  Duties  and 
Taxes  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,"  kc.  "Passed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  on  the  1st  May,  1793. 
.  .       TttiSritf  ibyiilafuM,  XXVII.  of  1798. 

1802. — "The  Government  having  reserved 
to  itself  the  entire  exerciae  of  its  discretion 
in  oontinuing  or  aboliahing,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  articles  of  revenue  in- 
cluded acconling  to  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  country,  under  the  several  heads  of 
aalt  and  aaltpetre— of  the  aayer  or  dutiea 
by  sea  or  hind— of  the  abkarry  .  .  .—of 
the  excise  .  .  . — of  all  takes  j>ersonal  and 
prtjfes.sional,  as  well  as  thow  derived  from 
markets,  fairs  and  Kizaara — of  /aMcrV(y*  (aee 
LACKEBAOE)  lands.  .  .  .  The  permanent 
land'tax  duJl  he  made  exoloiively  of  the 
said  articles  now  redted.*'— JftHira*  Rrgv^ 
lation,  XXV.  §  iv. 

1817. — "Besides  the  land-revenue,  some 
other  dutit  -i  wi  re  levied  in  India,  whii  b 
were  generally  included  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Bayer."— Jfiff,  B.  qfBr.  India. 
417. 

1883.— "The  next  head  waa  'Saver,'  an 
obaoiete  Aiabie  word,  which  haa  ^e  same 
meaning  aa 'miscellaneous.'  It  has  latterly 
i  been  composed  of  a  variety  of  items  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Revenue,  of  whidi 
the  Bevenue  derived  from  Forests  has  been 
the  noet  important.  The  progress  of  im- 
provement has  pivcn  a  value  to  the  Foreste 
which  they  never  had  before,  and  it  haa 
been  determined  ...  to  eonatttute  the 
Beveone  derived  from  them  a  aeparate  head 
oftbePnblie  Accounts.  The  other  Mtscel- 
lancnns  Items  of  Land  Revenue  which 
apjjeared  under  'Bayer,'  have  therefore 
been  added  to  Land  Revenue,  and  what 
ramaina  haa  been  denominated  '  Forest 
Revamue."*  — A£r  O,  Treedyan^  Finema'ai 
SkUmtnt,  dd.  April  80i. 

SOABLET.    See  SUCLAT. 

SCAVENGER,  s.  We  have  boen 
rather  startled  to  find  nmonp  the  MS. 
records  of  the  India  Office,  in  certain 
^'^  Lists  of  Pereons  in  the  Service  of  the 
Right.  Ifonhle.  the  Ea.st  InHia  Conijtaiiv, 
in  Fort  St.  George,  and  the  other  Places 
on  Hhn  Chad  of  Choromandell,"  begin- 
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niug  with  Feby.  170^,  aud  in  the 
entnes  for  tlutt  year,  the  ffdlowing : 

Fbn  St.  Dawid. 

f).   Tfifir  Gainf.';  Ijixul  Customer 

and  Scavenger  of  diddaloro,  5tb 

Counoi.  .  .  . 
*'6.  Edward  Batogut.  TnuaAlator  of 

Goon  try  Letten,  sm.  MerdU, 
**  7.  John  Buff,  Scavenger  anJ  Ooni- 

meeter,  Tevonajiutam,  Merckt.** 

Uiidcr  1714  we  find  a^in,  at  Fort 

St.  George : 

**Jo$epk  Smart,  Bantdl  Qwnni  and 
BOKVtBftr,  9A  of  Council,'* 

and  so  on,  in  tlie  cntrifs  of  most  years 
down  to  1761,  when  we  have,  for  the 
last  time : 

"  Samuei  Ardlry,  7th  ofCouneit,  Hasnli- 

patum,  I^'ind  ru?<tinner,  Military 
itorekeopor^  liontall  Genural,  aud 


Some  light  ia  thrown  upon  this  sur- 

]>rising  fK"<  urrencp  of  sucti  a  t^rm  by 
a  reference  to  CowePs  Law  IHctiomiry, 
or  Th§  IntcrpnUr  (published  origin- 
ally in  1607)  new  ed.  of  1727,  where 

we  road  : 

"^cal)a0C,  Bcavogium.  It  is  otherwise 
caltM  Srhetxttff,  Shneitgi',  and  Sehtauwing ; 

niiiyl'f  (lodueed  from  the  Suxon  .'^rturinn 
(8<.-ouwi:iii  (Jit' nil"!';  and  is  a  kind  of 
Toll  or  ( 'nsioni  esaetetl  hy  Mayors,  Shcriflfs, 
4fce.,  of  Merchant  •strangers,  for  Wares 
or  offered  to  Sale  within  their 
Precinct'.  "Iiih  i-^  ]>n>ht1>iUMi  liy  the 
SUitutt'  ly  11.  7,  b.  In  II  Chartor  ui  JIt-Hrp 
tho  .Second  to  the  City  of  CanUrbury  it  U 
written  Hkewingoy  and  (in  Hon.  Ang.  2,  tier 
fd.  890  b.)  Semteinif;  and  elsewhere  T  find 
it  in  I^atin  Trih';'" m  Off'  iitKfrium.  The 
t'ity  of  Ijondon  still  retains  the  Custom, 
of  which  in  ^«  old  printM  li<H>L-  of  Ihi- 
Ou$Umt  Londomf  we  read  thus,  which 
Cvu^m  halffn  d4  apptrininHh  to  At  fikeriff*, 

*in(l  (/"•  ofhT  hiiltei,  <lrl  (,,  (h^  H(Hti/s  in 
ir/io.T  J/fitKrji  tif  MrrchanU  Itfu  li.Ki'frd ;  And 
it  M  to  ii>f  thitf  Scnvage  it  (A**  Shrtr  /»v  atux' 
that  Merchant i'ji  (aio)  sAeum  utUo  the  iSluriJt 
Merrhandiz^*,  of  the  taAiVA  (TuMtomt  ouphi  to 
if  til  I'll  n-f  that  ONI/  thimj  th' rfoj  bf  tofa, 

"^caDtafler,  From  the  Belgick  iScamn, 
to  scrape.    Two  of  every  rariah  within 

I^mdon  and  the  s-jli  irl  -  nro  yearly  chosen 
into  this  Office,  who  hire  men  called  Kakers, 
and  carte,  to  clennflo  the  streotA,  and  carry 
away  the  Dirt  and  Filth  thereof,  mentioned 
in  14  Tar.  2,  cap.  2.  The  Germans  oall  him 
a  />,  t from  one  iSimumi,  a  noted 
Scavenger  uf  .Marpurg. 

•         •         •         •  • 

"  (Schabalbne.  The  officer  wh^^  colU  ctod 
the  .Scavago-M<»ney,  which  was  sumetimes 
done  with  Extortion  and  great  Oppression." 
(Then  quotes  Hist,  of  Durham  from 
Wharton,  Anglia  Satra,  Pt.  i.  p.  75  ;  '*  Anno 


1311.  Schavaldo!*  in-^urgente-^  in  Kpi.scopatn 
(Kichardus  episcopus)  fortit«r  ci<tii}H>suit, 
AUqui  suspendebantur,  aliqoi  extra  Episoo> 
patum  fogabantor.**) 

In  Spebmn  a\ao  (Glo»iar%um  Archaio- 
logicuMf  1688)  we  find : — 

"  •Seara^iHot.]  Tributum  quod  a  merca- 
toribiis  exigere  sclent  nundinarum  domini, 
ob  licentiam  proponendi  ibidem  venditinni 
niercimonia,  a  Saxon  (sceawian)  id  c^t, 
idero,  inspioere,  Angl.  achctoagt  and 
shcdSM.**   Bpelmaa  has  ao  SeuMigtr  or 


The  «ea«ir^^kin  was  a  tax  upon 

grxxls  for  sale  whuTi  were  lialile  to 
(lufy,  tlu'  word  l»eing,  as  Skeat  points 
out,  a  Law  French  (or  Lovr  Latin  0 
formation  from  ^w.   ['*  Froiii  ^  O.F. 
escauw-»r,  to  examine,  inspect.  O.  ^oax. 
tkauxjUf  to  behold  ;  ci^uate  with  A.^S. 
seeauadn,  to  look  at."^  (Ckmei$e  Viet. 
S.V.)]     And  the  scavager  or  sca- 
venger  wa.«i    originally    th»'  ofti<cr 
clian^td  with  the  in.sj»cciiun   of  the 
goods  and   collection    of    this  fax. 
f*assiige."<  «niotf<l  la'low  from  the  /.I'-r 
Aibtu  of  tlie  City  of  Loudon  refer  lo 
these  officers,  and  Mr.  Riley  in  his 
translation  of  that  Work  (1^01,  i>.  -U) 
note.s  that  they  were  "Othccrs  wh-i^e 
duty  it  was  originally  to  take  coiitoiu 
upon  the  Scavage^  t.«.  inspection  of 
the  o}»eninc  out,  of  import cd  pofwls. 
At  a  later  date,  part  of  tneir  duty  was 
to  8ee  that  the  .streets  were  kept  clean  ; 
and  hence  the  modern  word  *8caTan- 
ger,'  vvlioM*  ottice  oorrt*.>*j>onds  with  the 
rakyer  (rakeri  of  former  time^i."  [The 
meaning  ana  derivation  of  this  word 
have  Ix-en  discussed  in  .\^•^>■  <f  IJunir*, 
2  Her.  ix.  32.^)  ;  5  ser.  v.  49,  452.1 

We  can  hardly  doiil)t  then  that  the 
othce  of  the  Coromandd  rnxwrnger 

of  tlu'  IRtli  «  e!iturv,  united  as  we  find 
it  with  that  of  "  llentall  General,"  or 
of  Land-cDitomer,"  and  held  by  a 
senior  memWr  of  tlie  ('om|>any'.^ 
Covenanted  Service,  mii"<t  he  under- 
.st<K>d  in  the  older  sense  n\  V'i.sitor  or 
ln.s]»eet(ir  of  Qoods  subjet^t  to  duties, 
but  (till  We  can  find  more  light)  we 
should  suupose  rather  duties  of  the 
nature  of  tiasar  tax,  such  as  at  a  later 
date  we  find  classed  a.s  sayw  (q.v.l 
than  cu.«toms  on  import.s  from  seawani. 
It  still  remains  an  obscure  matter 
how  the  charge  of  the  scavagers  or 
wavengers  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  oversight  of  streets  and  street* 
cleaning.   That  this  must  hare  heooma 
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A  predoiniimnt  }>Hrt  of  their  diity  at  an 
«arlv  period  is  shown  1»y  the  Sojiviiger's 
Oath  which  we  tniote  Ik'Iow  from  the 
Liber  Albus,  In  Skinner' $  Etymologicotiy 
1671,  tin-  dcfmition  i.s  CoWrtnr  sordium 
abroMrum  (erroueously  connecting  the 
"Word  with  Aavm^  and  seraj>ing).  whilst 
he  adds  :  '*  JVofltn  ^^oOicitgere  vilinmo 
oninimn  niinist^^rio  Hordes  et  purga- 
nienta  nrbi.s  auferendi  fungitntnr."  In 
Cotgrav^M  EngUtk-Frmth  Diet.,  ed.  by 
Howel,  H)73,  we  have:  "(Sntbingtr. 
Boueur.  Gadouard  "  —  agreeing  pre- 
cisdv  with  our  modern  rue.  Neither 
of  these  shows  any  knowledge  of  the 
less  sordid  oHice  attaching  to  the  name. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Lye's 
J  tmitUy  1743.  It  is  therefore  remark- 
ahle  to  find  s\u]\  a  snrrival  of  the 
latter  sense  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  coming  down  bo  late  a.s 
1761.  It  must  have  hegun  with  the 
very  earliest  nf  the  C'onij>any's  estah- 
lishmeutii  in  India,  for  it  in  probable 
that  the  denomination  was  even  then 
<m1y  a  survival  in  England,  due  to  the 
Company's  intimate  connection  with 
the  ci^  of  London.  In<leed  we  learn 
from  ifr.  Norton,  quoted  below,  thai 
the  term  Korniy  was  stiU  alive  within 
the  City  in  18-J9. 

1288.  —  **  Walt«5rua  Hervy  ot  Willelmua 
^6  Danolmo^  Bnllivi,  nt  Custodos  .  .  .  de 
Lnv./.  Tj.«.  k  xd,  de  oonsuetudioilnu  om* 
nemodamin  meroanHiaarain  Tenientiam  de 

j>nrtiliii'<  tran<irinrini-j  ;ui  ("ivit.itom  prse* 
dictam,  de  quilm.s  consuetuilo  (iij)>(.-tur  <|iiae 

Toeator  Soavagiom.  .  .  ."-  .»/</;/.  IM.  ^/j. 
Hen.  III.,  extracted  in  T.  Madox,  M»  and 
Ant.  of  the  Bxcfuqurr,  1779,  i.  779. 

Prior  to  1419.  — "Et  debaot  ad  diotum 
Wardemotam  per  Aldcrmannum  et  prolxw 
Wardae,  necnoo  i>cr  juratores,  eligi  CV>n- 
sUibularii,  Scavegeours,  Aleconners,  Be- 
delle,  ot  alii  Officiarii. "—Z,i6er  .lli>ns,  \>.  '.iS. 

„^     "SaanrxifT  i»  Seawa^eours. 

VoiU  jurrez  <\c  vons  mirverrez  dilig-ientic- 
ment  qe  loz  pavimcntE  danz  vootre  Qarde 
■oient  bien  et  droilurelameni  rapafailleE  et 
nyent  enhaumex  a  nomnoe  dea  rejtiym :  et 
•qe  les  efaemynt),  ruwes,  et  Teneliet  Kwnt 
nettez  dez  Hens  ot  de  fnntz  nianon'  dez 
ordures,  pur  honestee  (Je  la  citco  ;  et  qe 
toutz  Ics  chynjynoy«,  fourno.",  terrailles 
•oient  de  piare,  et  aafllnntemeni  def«na> 
ablea  MUBontre  peril  de  few;  et  d  voiur 
trovez  rien  n  oimtrniro  vuus  rnonstrez  al 
Alderman,  issint  ij©  I'Aldorman  ordei^o 

{mr  amendement  de   cello.     Et  ces  ne 
enrw— n  Diao  too*  ejde  et  lea  SaintB."— 
JM.  p.  Sit. 

159-t.  —  Letter  from  the  I^ords  of  the 
Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
requeetinff  then  to  admit  John  de  Oafdmaa 
to  the  eOee  of  OoOeetor  of  Bmng^t  the 


reversion  of  which  hrnl  .  .  .  Ik'oii  ^'nuitcd 
to  him. — Index  to  the  HetwmbraHcia  of  the 
C.  of  London  (1878K  P-  SM. 

1607.  —  Ivottcr  from  the  Lord  Mfiyor  to 
the  Lord  Trea.surer  .  .  .  enclotiing  a  Petition 
fn>in  the  Ward  of  Aldengate,  oompUiining 
that  William  Court,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
Ward  for  8  or  10  yeara  post,  refOaed  to  on- 
dorgo  the  office  of  Scavenger  in  tlie  Piirish, 
claiming  exemption  .  .  .  boini,'  j>rivile>?e<l 
n«  Clerk  to  Sir  William  Spencer,  Knijjht, 
one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Court  of  Kx- 
chequer,  and  praying  that  Mr.  Court, 
although  privileged,  should  l>e  directed  to 
Hnd  a  suljotitute  or  deputy  and  pay  him. — 
Ihid.m. 

ItVi.'V  I...tt.>r  .  .  .  reciting  that  the  Tit y 
by  .'iiuicut  (  liarters  held  .  .  .  "the  oilice 
of  I'ackaiie  and  Scava^e  of  Strangers' gtKids, 
and  merchandiae  earned  by  them  by  land 
or  water,  out  of  the  City  and  Ubertiea  to 
foreign  part's,  whereby  (he  Cii-itom.s  and 
Duties  duo  to  H.iM.  had  been  more  duly 
paid,  and  a  .•itricter  oversight  taken  of  such 
oommoditiea  ao  exported.  —AcMmirancia, 
p.  821. 

Order  in  Council,  rccitin^f  that  a 
Petition  bad  been  preaented  to  the  Hoard 
from  divers  Merehanta  bom  in  Lr^ndon,  the 
aona  of  Straoaen,  complaining  that  tho 
"  Packer  of  London  required  of  them  an  much 
fees  for  PackuLjL',  flilli-ige,  Shewa^,  ^Iec., 
vis  of  Strangers  not  Ei^liah-born.  .  . 

1760. —  "Mr.  Ilandle,  applying  to  tho 
Board  to  have  his  allowance  of  Scavenger 
increii.sed,  and  repneaoting  to  xxa  the  great 
fatigue  he  undeigoee,  and  Iom  of  time, 
which  the  Board  being  very  aenirible  of. 
Agreed  wo  allow  him  Rs  '20  per  nvnith 
more  than  before  on  account  of  his  diligeuce 
and  aaddtaito  in  that  \M»i."~-Ft.  WuKam 
Comm..  in  £o»gt  245.  It  doea  not  appear 
from  tliia  what  the  dntiee  of  the  naTeoger 
in  Mr.  Handle's  case  wore. 

1829. —  "The  oversight  of  oustomable 
goods,  nils  ofllee,  termed  In  lAtln  iw/mt- 

ri'siif,  is  tnmslatcd  in  rinfithcr  charter  by 
the  wonls  search  and  surveying,  and  in  tlie 
'2nd  Charter  of  Charles  1.  it  is  termed  the 
seaTage,  which  appears  to  have  been  ita 
moat  ancient  and  oommon  name,  and  that 
which  is  retJiined  to  the  present  clay.  .  .  . 
Tho  real  nature  of  this  uuty  is  not  a  toll 
for  showing^  but  a  toll  paid  for  tho  ovfrtiffki 
qf  tkomng;  and  imder  that  name  {titpfr- 
vimu  aperHmit)  it  wai  elaimed  in  an  action 
of  deVit  in  tho  reiun  of  Charlc*  IT.  .  .  . 
The  duty  j)er formed  w«w»  seeing  and  know- 
ing the  merchandise  on  which  the  King's 
import  eiutoms  were  peid.  in  order  that 
ao  eoneealment,  or  fraudulent  practioes 
.  .  .  .qhonM  <b<]irivr  tho  Kin^r  nf  his  just 
duos  .  ,  .  (The  duty)  w;i.s  well  known  under 
the  name  of  scavage,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  and  it  aeema  at  that  time  to  hare  been 
affaneUse  of  the  oommonalty." — O.  N«rl»»t 

Commentarif*  on  thr  Hist.,  «{-c.,  of  theCitjft^ 
LoftdoH^  3rd  ed.  (1869),  pp.  380-^1. 
Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  H,  Weig^- 
mr«  JUgwt,  Did.  and  Stea^i  do.,  which 
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have  fumiabod  useful  light,  and  some  ru- 
ferencM. 

SCRIVAN,  s.  An  old  word  for  a 
clerk  or  writer,  from  Port.  edCffwflk). 

[1616.  "  He  desired  that  »ome  English 
might  e:\r!v  nil  the  Morow  ooiiu'  t>> 
howae,  wber  should  meetA  a  gonuano  an<l 
finish  thatbiuines."— 5ip  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  173.  On  the  <vame  pag«  "The  BcdWUM 
of  Zulithecktarcon."] 

1673. —  "In  some  Places  they  write  on 
('<)Cf>e-Iyeafcs  drit-d.  and  then  ii>o  an  Ipdh 
btyle,  or  else  on  I'ujKjr,  when  they  u>e  a  l*en 
made  with  a  Reed,  fur  which  they  have  a 
Rntsg  f'ase,  which  holds  them  and  the  Ink 
too,  always  stuck  at  the  Girdles  of  their 
8lBifUl."-.#>yer,  191. 

1888.— "Mr.  Watson  in  tlio  Taffaty  ware- 
hfrase  without  any  pn)VC)cati<in  ciilled  mo 
Kttyful  Frodipall'  Scrlvan,  and  told  me 
my  Uatt  stood  too  high  upon  my  head. 
.  ,  ."  —  Letter  of  -S.  Lanalev,  in  Hedfj(.<' 
JHmyt  8^  6 ;  l^Bak,  Soc.  1. 108]. 

SCTMITAB,  8.  This  is  an  English 
word  for  an  Asiatic  aabrc.  The 
rornmon  Indian  wonl  is  talmir  (see 
TULWAUR).  We  get  it  through  the 
French  cimiterre,  Ital.  «cwiw<«rm,  and 
according  to  Man  el  Devic  originally 
from  Pers.  shumshlr  (rhiinchir  as  he 
writes  it).  Thia  would  he  still  very 
obecuie  unless  we  ocnunder  the  constant 
clerical  confusion  in  tin;  Middle  Ages 
hptween  c  and  f,  which  has  led  to 
sev»*ral  metamorphoses  of  words ;  of 
whii  li  ii  iiotaMi  tixample  is  Fr.  *or» 
q^iiiis  from  I'l-rs.  tlrhim.  Sctmtcirra 
represeutiiijg  fiiini^ir  might  easily  thus 
become  tetm^irra.  But  we  cannot 
prove  this  to  have  been  the  real  origin. 
This  word  (shftm.'thlr)  was  known  to 
Greek  writers.    Thus  : 

A.D.  93. — *'  .  .   .    Koi  Kadlar-qai  rov 

TttpiOfiaa  TO  SidStifia  xal  SoOffa  rov  (rrjfiav- 
Tfjpa  rod  rarpot  6aim}\tov,  injrrf  ffafi^prj- 
pip  i^^tatolUvnv  9ap*  adreSir." — Jomj^ 
AiUigg,  XX.  ii.  3. 

0.  A.n.  11  1.  —  Awpa  ^x'p'i  Tpaiayt^ 
ixpdfffxaTd  oijpiKi,  Kai  aaii^jfripas  al  6i  tlat 

inrd$ut  fiapfitifUML"-^QiaiM  in  SMda$ 
1596.— 

'* ...  ^  this  admltar, 

That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  helds  of  bultau  iSoliman 
 MereknH     F«mM»  U.  1. 


*  In  a  Greek  tisiuiUtioii  of  biiaksuere,  pub* 
lishtHi  «oine  jmn  ifoat  Coostantliioplef  tM$ttm 


1610.—".  .  .  Anon  the  Patron  staitinflr 

up,  a.s  if  of  a  sixdaino  restored  to  life;  Uke 
a  mad  man  skips  into  the  boato,  and  drew- 
kig  a  Turkise  Cymiter,  beginneth  to  lay 
about  him  (thinking  that  his  vessell  had 
Ijeon  surprised  by  Pirats),  when  they  all 
leapt  into  the  sea  ;  and  (lining  vmkr  water 
like  so  many  Diue-dappors,  asoendcd  with- 
out the  reach  of  bis  fturie.*'— Amii]fi^  iZe> 
liifioi),  kc.  If')!.',  p.  28. 

1614.  _  "Some  days  ago  I  visited  the 
house  of  a  goldsmith  to  see  a  scimitar 
{srimit(trra)  that  Nasuhbashi  the  fint  mir, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  had  ordered 
a«  a  present  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Scabl»ard 
and  hilt  were  all  of  gold  ;  and  all  covered 
with  diamonds,  so  that  little  or  nothing 
of  the  gold  waa  to  be  seen."—/*.  deUa  VaU«^ 
i.  43. 

c.  1630.— "They  .seldome  jju  without  their 
swords  (shamsheers  they  call  them)  form'd 
like  a  cresent,  of  pure  metall,  broad,  and 
•sharper  than  any  ra-ur  :  nor  d<>  they  vahio 
them,  unlesso  at  one  blow_  they  cau  cut  ia 
two  an  Asinego.  .  .  «r  3P.  HfrUrt,  ed. 
1638,  p.  '228. 

1675. — "I  kept  my  hami  on  the  Cock  of 
my  Carabine;  and  my  Comrade  followed  a 
foote  pace,  as  well  armed ;  and  our  Jani- 
zary better  than  either  of  ns  both :  but  our 
Armenian  had  only  a  Scimeter."  —  (5^ir> 
lieorge  WiuUr,  Joarnftf  intv  Uretct,  London, 

1682,  p.  m 

1758.— "The  Captain  of  the  trtv.j. 
made  a  cut  at  his  head  with  a  Bcymetar 
which  Mr.  I^illv  jarriod  with  his  stick, 
and  a  C^r«e(dalnr)  servant  who  attend 
him  shot  the  "nunjerino  dead  with  a  pistol.** 
— Orau^  i.  938. 

SEAOUNNT,  s.  This  is,  in  the 
phniseology    of    the  Anglo-Indiau 

mariiK',  a  steersman  or  «inartermaster. 
The  word  is  the  Pers.  sukkdnl^  from 
Ar.  siitixfn,  *  ft  helm.' 

c.  1580. —  "Aoe  Mocaddes,  BooSes,  e 

Vc»t,'a«."— /'>-'/»o/-  .  Honra,  kc.  f.  6Sc-.  ("To- 
the  Mocuddoms,  SeacumiieB,  and  oars- 
men.") 

c.  1  r»{>0. — • '  Sokklngir,  or  helmsman.  He 

steers  the  ship  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
i/u  V/im."— ^ia,  i.  280. 

180.'>.  —  "  I  propisod  concealing  myjtt^ 
with  fi  men  anionp  the  l>ale8  of  cloth,  till  it 
should  1k5  ni^ht.  when  the  FrcmhTneii 
being  necessarily  divided  into  two  watches 
might  be  easily  overpowered.  Thi.«*  was- 
agreed  to  .  .  .  till  daybreak,  when  unfor- 
tunately descrying  the  masta  of  a  Tessel  on 
our  weather  l»eam,  which  was  immediately 
supposed  to  be  our  old  friend,  the  senti- 
ments of  every  |>crson  underwent^  a  most 
unfortnnnto  nhcration.  and  the  Nakhoda, 
and  the  Soucan,  as  well  as  the  Supercargo, 
informed  mo  th;it  they  would  not  tell  a  Ho 
for  all  the  world,  oven  to  save  their  live-s  ; 

I  and  in  short,  tnat  they  would  neither  ba 
(tn-t  nor  pairt  in  the  business."— Letter  oC. 

,  Lttfden,  dd.  Oct.  4-7,  in  Morton's  Lijt. 
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1810. — "The  jruiuier.s  and  ((luirtormaateni 
.  .  .  are  Indian  Portuguese  ;  they  an  oalled 
Secannia." — Maria  Graham,  85. 

[1855.—".  .  .  the  SMCimnies,  or  helms- 
men, wt^re  principAlly  Manilla  HMD."— iVM/e, 
AesuUntt  >a  SiOMt  45.] 

SEBUNDY,  s.  Hind,  from  Pera. 
itihbdntii  (#?7i,  'tlireo').  The  rationale 
of  the  word  ia  obscure  t<>  us.  [Platts 
aays  it  meana  'three-monthly  or 
quarterly  |>ayinrTit.'  The  Madras 
OUm.  less  jirohaltly  suggests  Pers. 
tipdhbandi  (see  SEPOY),  '  recniitment.'j 
It  is  applied  to  irrefplar  native 
soMifiv,  a  sort  of  militia,  or  iiii 
perfectly  diricipliued  troops  for  revenur 
or  police  duties,  &e.  Certain  local 
infantry  regiments  were  formerly 
oflirially  termed  Sfbuuily.  The  last 
ollifial  aitj^earance  of  the  title  that  we 
can  find  is  in  application  t<>  "The 
S'hKiidn  Cov]is  of  Sn|>}»ers  an<l  Miners" 
employed  at  Daijeeliug.  This  is  in 
the  B.i.  Register  down  to  July,  1869, 
after  which  the  title  does  not  appear 
in  any  (itliL'iai  li^t.  Of  this  rorj>s  if 
we  are  not  iiii-'takt'ii,  the  late  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  wa> 
in  charge,  as  Lieut.  UoKert  Napier, 
alM>iit  1K40.  An  application  to  Lord 
Na]>icr,  for  corroboration  of  this  re* 
miniflcence  of  many  years  back,  drew 
from  him  the  following  interesting 
note  : — 

"Captain  Gilmore  of  the  (Bengal)  Engi- 
neers was  api>ointed  to  open  the  sottloment 
of  Darjeeling,  and  to  raiae  two  oomjiatues 
of  SelNUldy  Sanpera,  in  order  to  pimrido 

the  necessary  labour. 

"  Ho  commonfed  the  work,  obtnined  some 
(Native)  officers  ami  N.<'.  otfieers  fnnii  the 
old  Bongid  Sappers,  and  enli^stcd  atxjut  half 
of  each  cumpany. 

"  The  first  .seaTOn  found  the  little  colony 
quite  unprepared  for  the  early  conimonce- 
rncnt  of  the  Rains.  .Ml  tho  CoolieB,  who 
did  not  die,  fled,  and  ^ine  of  the  Sappers 
departed.  Gilmore  got  siick ;  and  in  1838 
I  wa.s  suddenly  ordered  from  the  extreme 
border  of  Bengal— Nyacollco— to  relievo  him 
for  one  month.  I  arriveil  somehow,  with  a 
pair  of  pitarahs  as  my  solo  poHRCssion. 

"Jnat  then,  our  relatioDS  with  Nepaul 
became  strained,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  complete  tho  Sebtmdy  Sappers  with 
men  from  the  ll^riler  Hill'^  iintomu'cted 
with  Nepaal — Garrows  and  similar  tribes, 
lluoagh  tha  Politiaal  Officer  the  naecawiry 
numbarof  men  were  cnliftcH  anri  «fnt  to  me. 

"Whan  they  Jirnvod  I  found,  instead  of 
the  'fair  recniits '  announrefi.  a  number  of 
DittHt  unfit  men ;  some  of  them  more  or  leas 
crippled,  or  with  defaetfra  flights  It  aaamad 

{irok-iblo  that,  by  the  process  known  to  us  in 
ndia  as  uddiee  bmldlec  (see  BUDL££),  the 


original  recruits  had  managed  to  in.sert  sub- 
stitutes during  the  journey  !  I  was  much 
embarrassed  as  to  what  I  ahoold  do  with 
them ;  but  night  waa  ooming  on,  ao  I  an* 
camped  them  on  the  newly  opened  road, 
the  only  clear  synvcQ  amid  the  dense  junffla 
on  either  side.  To  ooniplete  my  dimeiui^ 
it  bogan  to  rain,  and  I  pitiad  my  poor  ra* 
emits  \  During  the  night  thara  was  a  atorm 
—and  in  the  morning,  to  my  Intansa  rdiaf « 
they  bad  all  disappeared  ! 

"In  the  expressive  language  of  my 
p^it|  there  waa  not  a  *vi«i^'  of  tha : 

"The  Sebandies  were  a  local  corps,  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  body  of  labourers  fit  for 
mountain-work.  They  were  armed,  and  ex* 
nected  to  light  if  naoamary.  Their  pay  waa 
Ora.  a  month,  instead  of  r  Sepoy's  7^ 
pensions  of  the  Xative  ofticera  were  smaller 
than  in  the  regular  army,  which  was  a 
ground  of  complaint  with  the  Bengal 
^ppera,  who  never  expected  in  acoapting 
the  new  seirfoe  that  they  woald  have  lower 
pensions  than  tho-^e  they  enlisted  for. 

"  I  eventually  comi)letod  the  corps  with 
Nejjuulese,  and,  I  think,  left  them  in  a 
satiafacionr  condition. 

*'  I  waa  for  a  long  time  their  only  sergeant- 
major.  T  supplied  tho  Xative  oUicers  and 
N.C.  officers  from  India  with  a  good  i>oa- 
jacket  each,  out  of  my  private  means,  and 
with  a  little  gold-laoa  made  them  smart  and 
happy. 

"  \Vhon  1  visited  Darjeeling  again  in  1872, 

1  found  the  remnant  of  my  good  iSappor 

offieers  Uving  :ui  {>ensioners,  and  waiting  to 

give  ma  an  aJBfactionata  welcome. 

♦        •        •        •  • 

"My  month's  acting  apfKiintment  was 
turned  into  four  years.  1  walked  30  miles 
to  gat  to  the  pUice,  lived  much  in  hovels  and 
tampoiaiy  huts  thrown  up  by  my  Hill-men, 
and  derived  more  benefit  fram  the  climate 

than  from  my  yircvious  visit  to  England.  I 
think  I  owe  much  iinictical  teaching  to  tho 
Hill -men,  the  Hills  and  the  Climate.  I 
learnt  the  worst  the  elements  could  do  to 
me — very  nearly— excepting  earthaoakaal 
And  I  think  I  was  thua  prepared  for  any 

liard  work." 

c.  1778. — "At  Dacca  1  made  acquaintance 
with  my  venerable  friend  .bihn  <\>we.  llo 
had  served  in  the  Navy  so  far  back  as  the 
memorable  alege  of  Havaanah,  was  reduced 
when  a  lieutenant,  at  the  end  of  tho  Ame- 
rican War,  went  out  in  tho  Company's 
military  service,  ami  here  1  found  him  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Sabondaea,  or 
native  militia." — Hon.  R.  lAndMif,  bk  L.  of 
llii-  Liii(l»tifs,  iii.  161. 

1786.—"  The  Board  were  pleased  to  direct 
that  in  order  to  supply  tha  place  of  the 
Sebundy  corps,  four  retriments  of  Rei)oy« 
Im)  employed  in  securing  the  collection  of 
the  ravanoea."— In  SdUm-Karr^  L  92 

"One  r-nsiderablo  charge  ui>on 
tha  Nabob's  country  was  for  extraordinary 
■Lbb—dtii,  aapova  and  borssoMB,  who 
appear  to  ns  to  be  a  very  nnneoeawry  in> 
cumbranoe  upon  the  revenue."— Append,  to 
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.sWrA  OH  Nab.  of  Areot*  JkUi,  in  Bwrhe's 

Wortt,  iv.  18,  ed.  1852. 

1796.— "The  Collector  at  Widtiapoor 
having  roported  the  86tnilldy  C'<>ri>s  at- 
taobed  to  that  CoU«etoralup»  Sufficiently 
Trained  in  their  Bxereise;  tbe  Regular 
SejKjys  who  have  been  Employed  on  that 
Duty  are  to  be  withdrawn."— O.  O.  Feb.  22, 
in  iiuvpt.  to  Code  MUUary  Jttgt.^  1799, 
1».  14d. 

1803. — "The  eniploynient  of  these  |»eople 
therefore  ...  as  aebundy  i»  advautageoun 
...  it  lessens  the  number  of  idle  and  di»- 
oontentcd  at  the  time  of  general  invaaion 
Bod  confusion. ** — WtllittgUm,  De»p*  (ed. 
1837),  ii.  170. 

1812.— "Sehnndj,  or  provincial  corp«  uf 
native  tnoft,**^F\jfik  Ji^peH,  88. 

IS'il.  "Sliding  down  Mount  Teri<li)nj^, 
the  summit  of  which,  with  snow  lying 
there,  we  cn>am;d,  the  Belnmdy  Sappers 
were  employed  cutting  a  pa."«sage  for  the 
mules  ;  this  delayed  our  march  exceedingly." 
—  Hffmt  of  CVi/rf.  Impnft  it.if.,  in  OttwUi't 
iffikhtnif  p.  95. 

SEEDY,   s.     Hind.  Arab. 

t^niyid,  'lord'  (wliciicj'  the  Ctd  of 
bpauUh  roiiiHUtic  histuryX  *^iy^U  ' 
lord';  and  Hahr.  iiddkl.  ProfKi-ly 
an  honoritu'  uaim?  pivvn  in  WesUirn 
India  to  African  Niahoiiiiiiodans,  of 
wlioin  luany  held  liigh  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  kings  of  the  Deccan. 
Of  theso  at  It-ast  »>nc  fjiniily  lias  sur- 
vived in  princely  puaitiuu  to  our  own 
day,  viz.  the  Nawfib  of  Jangiru  (^e 
JUVOSESAX  Boni1>ay.  I'lie 

yonng  heir  to  tliis  prinfijwilit y,  Siddlii 
Ahmad,  aft<-r  a  minority  of  some  years, 
was  installed  in  the  Government  in 
Oct.,  1883,  But  the  propi-r  ap]tli(a- 
tion  of  tlie  word  in  tlie  ports  and  on 
the  8hij»j>ing  of  Western  India  is  to 
ne«,'roes  in  general.  [It  "is  a  title 
still  a{»]»li»'d  to  lioly  im-n  in  Manx  co 
and  the  Mu^hrih  ;  on  the  East  African 
coast  It  is  assumed  by  negro  and 
negroid  Moslems,  ^.g.  Sidi  Mubarak 
Bomlmy  ;  and  'Sci-dy  boy'  is  the 
Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  Zan/ibar- 
nian"  (/rwriofi,  Ar,  Nights,  iv.  831).] 

c.  lf)6:}. — "And  among  these  wm  an 
Attyssinian  {AUjrivi)  cnllt-d  Cide  Meriam, 
rt  man  reckoned  a  great  cavalier,  and  who 
entortjiiticd  .VK)  horse  at  bis  own  char^fes, 
and  who  greatly  coveted  tbe  city  of  Daman 
to  otuurter  himself  in,  or  at  the  lea^t  the 
whole  of  it,«!  jKT^unnns  {parmnax—nee  PER- 
OUNNAH)  U>  devour. "-CoK/fl,  VII.  x.  8. 

[o.  1610.— "Hie  greatest  insult  that  am 
he  paaeed  upon  a  man  ia  to  call  him  Ciidy— 
that  i»  to  say  'cook.'"— Ptfrard  tU  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  t.  17a.) 


1673.— "An  Hijktii  nr  African  Coffcry 
(they  bein^  preferred  here  to  chief  employ- 
mcntii,  which  they  enter  OD  by  ttm  name  of 
  )."— /Vyrr,  147. 


„  "He  beiiw  from  a  Jiobijf  Capkir 
made  a  free  Dennen  .  .  .  (who  only  in 

this  Nation  .nrrive  to  great  Prcfemient. 
being  the  Frilled  Woolly -Dated  Black.<)) 
under  the  known  style  of  nodisa.  .  . 

llnd.  168. 

1679.— "  The  protection  which  the  Biddees 
had  given  to  Gingerah  against  tbe  repeated 
attaclcfl  of  Sevagi,  a8  well  as  their  frequent 
annoyance  of  their  country,  had  be«*n 
itiui  h  f:u  ilitatod  by  their  resort  to  Tk>mii;i_v. 
that  Seviigi  at  length  determined  tocom{>ci 
the  KiigliHh  Oovemment  to  a  strieter  neu- 
trality, by  repri.sala  on  their  own  port."— 
t>n«f,  FragtnenU,  78. 

1090.— **Aihe  whoae  Title  iawoaf  Chridhn, 

encouraged  him  who  is  its  princij'.nl  Advor- 
(•ary  to  invade  the  Kigbta  of  CbriMtcndom. 
8o  did  Senor  Padre  de  Pandam^  the  Principal 
Jeaaite  and  in  an  adjacent  lalaad  to 
Bomboffy  innte  the  Biddy  to  exterminato 
all  the  Proteetants  there." — ih-intjtoit,  l.'>7. 

1750-60.— "These  (islands)  wtr.  f m  .  rly 
in  the  bands  of  Angna  and  the  Siddies  or 
MooTi."— Onwe,  i.  6d. 

1759.^ — "The  Indian  hcjis  ha^-inp  Wi'n 
infested  to  an  intol(  rril>lo  de>rree  by  pinite-, 
thi-  Ml^'uI  apjK  Miitcii  the  Siddee,  whi;  wa< 

chief  of  a  colony  of  Coffreea  (Caffsr)*  to 
be  his  Admiral.    It  was  a  ooloivr  whieh, 

havinir  Vein  sittlod  at  rhindeo-Rajapore, 
rmrricd  on  a  cousiderahlo  trade  there,  and 
had  likewise  man^  vessels  of  force."  Vam- 
brittf;f'$  Accovnt  oj  tht  War,  ic,  ]>.  "JIO. 

1800. — "  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
a  Mddeo.   He  naid  a  huUkft.   This  ia  tho 
name  by    which  the  Abys.tiniau.t  are  dis- 
tinguished in  India." — 7'.  Munro,  in 
i.  liS7. 

1814. — "Among  the  attendaots  of  tbe 
Cambay  Nal>ob  .  .  .  are  several  Abyitsinian 
and  Caffree  slaves,  called  by  way  of  courte>y 
Beddess  or  Master."  —  Forbes,  Or.  Mem. 
iti.  1«7;  [2iid  ad.  ii.  225]. 

1832.-"  I  spoke  of  a  Bindhee  "  {Siddkft) 
"or  Habekee,  which  is  the  name  for  an 
Abyssinian  io  thfa  coontry  liugo."~JfMi. 
ofVot.  MountaiM,  121. 

1885. — "The  inhabitants  of  this  singular 
tract  (Soopah  plateau  in  N.  Canara^  were 
in  fonw  part*  Mahrattas,  ami  in  others  '>f 
Canaroso  nice,  but  there  was  a  third  and 
less  numerous  section,  of  pure  African  de- 
scent called  Bidhis  .  .  .  descendant*  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  Portugneae  settlement<* 
.  .  .  the  -H/ime  el>ony  coloured,  large-linilied 
men  iis  tiro  still  to  be  found  on  the  African 
ciui.st,  with  broad,  good-humoured,  grinning' 
fi\ci.'n."—ff»rt{on  .S.  /'er60,  WiUL  L\fe  m 
Camiia,  kc,  32-83. 

[1896.— 

"  We've  shouted  on  seven-ounce  nuggets. 
We're  starved  on  a  Boedse  boy's  pay. 
A.  Kiptmg^  The  Snm 
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SEEMUL,  SIMMUL,  &c.  (some- 
times we  have  seen  Sjnnbol,  and 
Oymbal),  s.  Hind,  smal  and  sembhal ; 
[Ski.  g(UmaU\,  The  (so-called)  cotton- 
tree  Bcmbax  Mokvbaricimf  D.O.  ^.O. 
Malvaceat),  which  occurs  eporadically 
from  Mal;il>ar  to  Sylhet,  and  from 
Burma  to  tlie  Indus  and  beyond.  It 
is  often  cultivated.  '*A}>out  March  it 
i.s  a  striking  object  with  its  iiiimonso 
buttressed  trunks,  and  its  large  showy 
red  flowers,  6  inclies  in  oreadth, 
clustered  on  the  leafless  branc]ie.s. 
The  flower- buds  are  used  as  a  potlierb 
and  the  gnm  as  a  medicine"  [J'unjab 
PlanU).  We  remember  to  have  seen 
a  giant  of  this  sj)ecies  near  Kii^hna- 
^rh,  the  buttresses  of  which  formed 
chambers,  12  or  13  feet  long  and  7  or 
8  wide.  The  silky  ootton  is  only  used 
for  stuffing  pillows  and  the  like.  The 
wood,  though  wretched  in  quality  for 
any  ordinary  purpose,  lasta  under 
water,  and  i.s  connuonly  the  material 
for  the  curbs  on  which  wells  are  built 
and  sunk  in  Upper  India. 

[c.  1807.—" .  .  .  tbe  SalnioK,  or  fHnral 

...  is  ono  cf  the  mast  gaudv  om;inieiits 
of  the  forest  or  village.  .  .  . ' — liuchaiian 


Hamiltom,  K.  India,  tt.  780.] 

SEES,  s.  Hind,  ser;  iSkt.  tetak. 
One  of  the  most  generally  spread 
Indian  denomination.s  <tf  weii^t^ 
though,  like  all  Indian  measures, 
varying  widely  in  diU'erent  ])arts  of 
the  country.  And  besides  the  varia- 
tions (if  local  ier  and  ser  we  often 
find  in  tlie  same  locality  a  jmWul 
(pucka)  and  a  kachchhd  (cutcha)  si  r  ; 
a  state  of  things,  however,  which 
human,  and  not  Indian  only  (.«4ce 
under  PUCKA).  The  «t  is  generally 
(at  least  in  upper  India)  eijuivalent  to 
80  tnl(t.'<  or  rujKje-weights  ;  but  even 
this  is  far  from  universilly  true.  The 
heaviest  ser  in  the  UM]ful  Tables  (see 
Thomas's  ed.  of  Prinssep)  is  that  called 
"r<M>l]>;ihar,"  e(iuivalent  to  123  tolas^ 
and  weighin^j  3  lbs.  1  02.  6^  dr.  avoird.; 
the  lightest  is  the  ser  of  Malabar  and 
tbe  S.  Mahratta  country,  which  is 
little  more  than  8  oz.  [The  Macleod 
»fr  of  Malal«r,  introduced  in  1802,  is 
of  IZO  tolas  ;  10  of  these  weigh  83  tb, 
(J[f'i'lrtis  Man.  ii.  516).] 

Regulation  VII.  ot  the  Govt,  of 
India  of  1839  is  entitled  "A  Beg.  for 
altering  tb«-  u  .-ight  of  the  Furruckabad 
"R)t|M*«' (see  RUPEE)  and  for  aswimilatinfr 
it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Mudra:* 


and  Bombay  Presidencies  ;  for  adjust- 
ing the  weight  of  the  CoiujKiny's  sicca 
Rupee,  ana  for  fixing  a  standard  unit 
of  v»iyht  for  India."  This  is  the 
nearest  thin^  to  the  establishment  of 
standard  weights  that  existed  up  to 
1870.  The  ])reamble  .says:  "It  ia 
further  convenient  to  introduce  the 
weight  of  the  Furruckabad  Rupee  as 
the  unit  of  a  general  system  of  weightA 
for  Government  transactions  through- 
out India."  And  Section  IV.  contains 
the  following : 

"  The  Tu/ii  or  Sicca  wei(rht  to  Vkj  e<]ual  to 
180  grains  troy,  nnd  the  other  denomioations 
or  weights  to  ho  derive<l  from  tllis  unit, 
acctirdiiiif  to  the  following  .senile  : — 

8  Butties  —  1  Ma^ha  —  16  troy  grains. 
12  Mashas  ^  1  ToU  =  180  ditto. 
80  Tolas  (or  nooa  weight)  =  1  Seer— 

2^  Urn.  troy. 
40  Beers     1  ^fw^  or  Baxar  Mtaad  ~ 
100  lbs.  troy." 

Section  YI.  of  the  same  Regulation 
says : 

"The  system  of  weights  and  measures  (?) 
described  in  Section  IV.  i.s  to  bo  adopted 
at  the  mints  and  as.say  offices  of  Calcutta, 
and  Sjuigor  rosi>cctivt.!y  in  the  ndju-^tmeiit, 
and  verification  of  all  weights  for  govern- 
ment or  pubHe  pnrpoees  sent  thither  for 
examination.'* 

But  this  doe.s  not  go  far  in  establish- 
ing a  standard  unit  o?  weight /or  India : 
though  the  weichts  detailed  in  §  iv. 
l)ecanie  establiwed  for  Government 
purposes  in  the  l^<'npnl  Presidency. 
The  *j<?r  of  this  Regulation  was  thus 
14,400  ^ins  troy— 2i  lbs,  troy,  2*057 
lbs.  avoirduj)ois. 

In  1870,  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Mayo,  a  strong  movement  was 
made  by  able  and  influential  men  to 
introduce  the  metrical  system,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  called  "  The  Indian 
Weights  and  Measures  Act  "  (Act  XI. 
of  1870)  to  jiave  the  way  for  tbi^. 
The  ])reaTnbU'  declare.s  it  expedient 
to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures thonghout  British  India,  and 
the  Act  prescril»e,s  certain  standards, 
with  powers  to  the  Local  Governments 
to  deelare  the  adoption  <tf  these. 

Section  II.  nms  : 

fUandtutts.—The  primsiy  standard  of 
weight  shall  be  called  ser,  and  shsn  be  ft 
weight  of  metal  in  tho  j>o<so>*,sion  of  (ho 
Goveniment  of  India,  which  wei|^t,  when 
weighed  in  a  vaeaam,  is  e.^ial  to  Qie  weight 
1<[iowii  in  Franoe  as  tbe  kilogramme  dee 
Archives." 
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Again,  Act  XXXL  of  1872,  called 
**  The  Indum  WeighU  and  Mteuwm  of 

Capacity  Act"  repeats  in  substance  the 
same  preamble  and  prescription  of 
standara  weight.  It  is  not  (  K-ar  to 
118  wliat  the  separate"  object  of  this 
Pf'cond  Act  was.  But  witli  the  deatli 
of  Lord  Mayo  the  whole  scheme  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  ter  of  these  Acts 
would  be-sS'S  ll>.s.  avoirdupois,  or 
01 43  of  a  pound  greater  than  the  80 
tola  ser. 

1554.—"  Porto  Grande  ISnufjala. —  'The 
maiind  {,'i'ln]  with  whicli  they  wfi'^h  all 
mercbuudizti  ia  of  40  oerea,  each  car  18  { 
oances ;  the  Raid  maund  weighs  4M  nrrault 
(rottle)."— ^.  a?. 

Itl48.— "One  Ceer  weighs  18  ptt/tm  .  .  . 
and  makes  f  pound  troy  weight.*'— Fom 

TaiM,  62. 

1748. — "Enfin  on  verse  le  tout  un  aeire 
de  l'httO«."-.Z<tt.  Bd^.  xit.  220. 

SEER  FISH,  s.  A  name  api)lied  to 
several  varieties  of  fiali,  species  of  the 
genus  O^um.  When  of  the  right 
size,  ncitlicr  too  small  nor  too  big, 
these  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
delicate  of  Indian  sea-tish.  Some 
kinds  salt  well^  and  are  also  good  for 
j)reparing  n.«  Tamarind-Fish.  The 
name  is  sometime.s  said  to  I)e  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pers.  iHah  (qu.  Pers.  *  black  f*) 
but  the  quotiitions  .show  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Port,  t^trra.  That  name 
would  ap{>ear  to  belong  proj)erly  to 
the  well-known  .saw-tish  {rrUtis)s.w 

Jihittau,  qUf^tcd   bi'luw  ;    but  Jdobablv 

it  may  have  Wen  a^iplied  to  the  ttsh 
now  in  question,  because  of  the  serrated 

appearance  of  the  rows  of  finlets,  be- 
hind the  .second  dorsal  and  anal  fijis, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus 
(see  Day's  Fi^ie.'i  of  Indian  pp.  264-266, 
and  plates  Iv.,  Ivi). 

l.'.'l  "E  aos  Mnrinhcini.s  hum  |peize 
ceira  uar  mes,  a  cada  hum."— Aunez, 
Li  fro  dot  Pe$o$f  48. 

.,  "To  LojKJ  Vaaz,  Mostru  of  the 
firc'.'iruis  {etpingardetjf  his  pay  and  pro- 
visions. .  .  .  And  for  bis  three  workmen, 
at  the  mt«  of  2  meamreK  of  rico  each 


dni!y.  and  half  a  seer  flsb  {jf  ixf  snra)  each 
niuiithly,  and  a  inaund  of   tirowood  each 

monthly."— N.  hoUlho,  Tombn,  'j;!'). 

i:.08.  — "Thore  is  a  fish  willed  Piexe 
Serra.  %vhich  is  cut  in  round  pieoee,  as  we 
cut  ijalmon  and  salt  it.  It  is  very  good." — 
Lin$eh«tm,  88  ;  [Hak.  Boo.  ii.  11]. 

1720.— "  Pkyxe  Serha  is  ordinarily  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  is  so 
oaDed "  etc.  (deserihing  the  Saw-Ji*h)  .  .  . 


"But  in  the  Sea  of  the  Isknds  of  Qni- 
rimba  [I.e.  off  Mozanibique|  there  is  a 
(iifforent  peyxe  serra  resembling  a  lane 
citrvina*  but  much  liottor,  and  which  It  IS 
t  he  onstom  to  Dickie.  When  cured  it  seems 
just  like  hamr-^BlMtmu,  Voatb.  vii.  606-607. 

1 727. — "  They  have  great  Plenty  of  8Mr> 
fish,  which  is  as  savoury  ai  any  Salnioa  or 
Trout  in  Borope."— i4.  JKnitUoM,  i.  879: 
[ed.  1744,  i.  882]. 

ri813.— ".  .  .  the  robal,  the  seir-flsh, 

tlio  grey    mullet  .  .  .  are  very  good." — 

/■«r^.T,  (Jr.  Mnn.  2nd  cd.  i.  36.] 

1860. —  "Of  those  in  ordinary  u.'«e  for  the 
table  the  finest  by  far  i.s  the  Seir-fislut  a 
spedfla  of  Scomber,  which  is  called  Tom- 
malu  by  the  natives.  It  is  in  size  and 
f»>rin  very  einiil.ir  to  the  sahnwn,  to  whicli 
the  flesh  of  the  female  tish,  notwithstanding 
iu  white  colour,  bean  a  very  close  resem- 
blance, both  in  HrmnesB  and  in  flavour." — 
Tmnent't  Cnj/ou,  i.  205. 

SEEEPAW,  s.  pL-rs.  tlmjugh  Hind. 
mr-d'pd — ' caj)-a- pie.'  A  complete 
suit,  pre.sented  as  a  KhUai  (KOlut)  or 
dr<'s.s  of  honour,  by  the  sovereign  or 

his  representative. 

c.  1666.  —  "  He  .  .  .  commanded,  there 
should  be  (riven  to  each  of  them  an  em- 
broidor'd  Vest,  a  Turbant,  and  a  Girdle  of 
Silk  Embroidery,  which  is  that  which  they 

call  Ser  apah.  that  is.  .m  Habit  fn»m  head 
to  foot."— yifnurr,  E.T.  87  ;  [ed.  CvnMablt^ 

1 17]. 

1678 — "Sir  Georpc  Ovendinc  .  .  .  ha*! 
a  OMu  (Killut)  or  Serpaw.  a  Itolje  of 
Honour  from  H.vkI  to  F.M.t.  otTered  him 
from  the  Great  Mogul."— /'ry^r,  87. 

1680.—**  Answer  is  returned  that  it  hath 
not  been  arru'-tomary  for  tho  (  Jovcmours 
t..  go  out  to  receive  a  bare  /'h>/n/itiHnd 
(Firmaun),  except  there  come  tli  ere  with 
a  8«pow  or  a  Tasheiiffe  (Taahreeft."— 
rf.  at.  Oto.  Coiim.  Dec.  2,  in  X.  a  E. 
Xo.  iii.  40. 

1715.—"  We  were  met  by  Padre  Stephanos, 
liringingtwo  Beerpaws."— In  WKttUr,  ii.  245. 

1727.  — ".\.«  soon  as  be  came,  the  King 
embraced  him,  and  ordered  n  SSipav  or  a 
royal  Suit  to  bo  jmt  upon  htm."— ^4. 
Humilton,  i.  171  [ed.  17-14]. 

1735.—"  The  last  Nabt.l)  (Sadatulla)  would 
very  neldom  suffer  any  but  himself  to  send 
a  Seerpaw:  whereas  in  February  last  '^iivf. 
Sahib,  Snbder  AK  Sahib,  Jcharo  Khau  and 
Imaum  Sahib,  h.id  all  of  tl;.  n,  t  iku)  uj^on 
them  to  send  distinct  Seerpaws  to  the 
tVosident"— In  Whtettr,  iii.  l^oT 

17.')9.— "  .\nothcr  deputation  carried  six 
c<»stiy  Seerpaws  ;  these  are  garments  which 
are  prewnted  sometimes  by  superiorH  in 
token  of  protection,  and  aoraetiBied  by  in- 
feriors in  token  of  lMaNi9e.''—0inii«,  i.  159. 

Olnrvdw     ,^l^«d  ji]r.j!avler,  Cantor  and 


others  to  fish  of 
ichthyologiiits. 
4  "€^««i  (Aeewtfr,  Lion.)  fumtfwa.-— Tra. 
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SEETULPUTTY,  s.  A  Hue  kind 
of  mat  mode  especially  in  Ea^jteru 
Bengal,  and  used  to  sleep  on  in  the 
i'nh\  weather.  [They  are  made  from 
the  split  steins  of  the  mtikta  mtu^ 
Phrfnitm  duhoUmum,  Roxb.  (see  W'att, 
Scon.  Diet.  vi.  \A.  i.  216  Hind. 
^tiljHiftl,  '  cold  -  sli|).'  Williamson's 
j^ielliug  and  derivation  (from  an  Arab, 
word  iinpoaaibly  used,  aee  SKSLBBOUB) 
are  quite  erxoneoiu. 

^^}0. — "A  very  beautiful  spccios  of  ni.it 
is  umde  .  .  .  especially  in  the  south-ea-stcrn 
districts  . , .  from  a  kind  of  reody  grass.  ,  .  . 
TheM  are  peeuliariy  slippery,  whenc«  they 
are  desi^tod  *MWal-putty '  {i.r.  poHshed 
sheetJ?).  .  .  .  The  jiriiici]«;il  u^O'!  nf  the 
'  seekul  putty  '  are  to  l)e  hiui  uiuler  the 
lowi  r  ■^heet  of  :i  hed,  thorobv  to  keep  the 
body  cool." — \yi//iaiiijton,  V'.Sf.  ii.  •}!. 

(1818.— "Another  kind  (of  mat)  the 
flhMt&ltipatMs,  laid  on  beds  and  couches 
on aoootmt  of  their  oooloeoSjara  sold  from 
one  roopee  to  fitre  Meh.**— frarrf,  ffindoot, 
i.  106.] 

1879.— la  FaUim's  Dictv,  we  find  the 
followinirHiiHU  riddle:— 

•*  Cli'iiii  id  pt'ud/d  (iittl,  h)\  j'li'ld  nahxu  ; 
MilLljx  td  batj  /affd,  L'ox  turtd  nakin; 
SUal-pOfl  bichhi,  iol  told  nAhln  ; 
Itdj-banH  mOd,  M  rota  fMAiii." 

Which  might  be  rendered : 

*'A  diina  bowl  that»  broken,  none  oea 

join; 

A  flowery  field,  whose  bloMoms  none 
jmrloin  ; 

A  myal  scion  slain,  and  none  shall  weep  ; 
A  BitalpattI  qnwd  where  none  anul 

sleep." 

The  answer  is  an  Epp  ;  the  Starry  Sky  ;  a 
Sn-ake  {JUy  hans',,  'royal  scion,*  iaaplaoetory 
name  for  a  snake) ;  and  the  Sea. 

SEMBALL,  s.    Malay-Javan.  atfni- 

btl,  Mlmb<il.  A  sj)ii"ed  ronflinierit.  the 
curry  of  the  Archipcla^jo.  [Deunys 
{Ihtcr.  DieL  p.  337)  deseribes  many 
varietiee.] 

1*^17.  —  "The  most  common  seasoning 
employed  to  give  a  relish  tu  their  insipid 
food  is  the  lomboek  {i.e.  rod-pepi)er) ;  tritu- 
ratc<l  with  salt  it  is  oalled  iambM."--».A^^, 
Ji.  nf  Jam,  i.  98. 

SEPOY,  SEAPOY,  s.  Tn  Anglo- 
Indian  ust^  a  native  soldier,  disciplined 
and  dressed  in  the  European  style. 
The  word  is  Pers.  dpOhi,  trom  tipdh, 
*»jldierv,  an  army';  wliicli  .1.  Op])ert 
traces  to  old  Pers.  tpdda^  'a  soldier' 
{U  ^f  upk  d  Ui  Langue  de$  Midet,  1879, 

S,  24).  Bnt  Sbah  is  a  horseman  in 
rmenian;  and  sound  etymologists 


connect  sipilh  with  ojw,  '  a  hor.se ' ; 
[others  with  Skt.  foaati,  'a  foot- 
soldier'].  The  ori^pnal  word  wpdSd 
nr  rur.s  freijuently  in  the  |)Ocms  of 
Amir  Khusru  (c.  a.d.  1300),  Invmng 
always  probably  the  sense  of  a  '  horse- 
soldier,'  for  all  the  important  part  of 
'  an  army  tlicn  oonsisted  of  honemen. 
See  »pdhi  below. 

The  word  sepoy  ooeurs  in  Southern 
India  1)efore  we  had  troojvs  in  Bengal ; 
and  it  was  prol)al)ly  adopted  fr<nn 
PortUffuese.  We  have  found  no 
English  example  in  print  older  than 
1750,  Imt  prolialily  an  older  one 
exists.  The  India  Office  record  of 
1747  from  Fort  St.  David's  is  the 
oldest  notice  we  have  found  in  extant 
MS.   [But  see  below.] 

c.  1.300.-"  Pride  had  inflated  his  facaln 
with  wind,  which  extingiiiiihod  the  light  of 
liis  intellect,  and  a  few  Bip&Ms  from  Hindu- 
stan, without  any  religion,  bad  supplied 
the  credit  of  his  suthortty.'*— i4mir  IrAwHi, 
in  BUh^,  iii.  5-36. 

[1665.— ''Souldier— Snpmand  Haddee." 
Persian,  Ohts.  in  Sir  T.  Her^,  ed.  1677, 
p.  »9.] 

1682. — "  As  soon  as  these  letters  were 
sent  away,  1  went  immediately  to  Ray 
Nundelall's  to  have  j'*  Seapy,  or  XalK)b's 
horseman,  consigned  to  me,  with  order  to 
see  y*  I'trinmna  put  in  c.vecution  ;  but 
having  thought  better  of  it,  y  Ray  desired 
mo  to  have  patienoe  till  tomorrow  momioff. 
He  would  then  present  me  to  the  N'alwb, 
whose  commandn  to  y«  Seapy  and  liul- 
chunds  Vfkefl  would  be  more  jHjwcrfull  and 
advantageous  to  me  than  his  own."— Medgei, 
/Han/,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  55,  teq.  Her*  we  eee 
the  won!  sti!i  rctainiacp  ^*  seiiw  of  *hone* 

man  '  in  India. 

n717.— '*  A  Company  of  Sepojs  with  the 

colours." — Viifr,  in  ditti),  II.  ccclix.  On  this 
Sir  II.  Yule  notes:  "This  is  an  occurrence 
of  the  word  sepoy,  in  its  modem  signifi- 
cation, SO  years  earlier  than  any  I  had  been 
able  to  find  when  publishing  the  A.-I.  Oloas. 
I  have  one  a  year  earlier,  and  expeet  noW 
to  tiiid  ii  curlier  still." 

[1733.— "You  are  next  ...  to  make  a 

complete  surrey  ...  of  the  number  of 
fighting  Sepoys.  .  .  ."—IWrait,  Jtombav 

1737.  -  "Elle  com  tota  a  f<irf;a  desjwnivol, 
<iu«-  cnmi  1156  soldadtks  jmgos  cm  que  entra- 
riin  281  chegados  na  nao  Mercys,  e  780 
sypaee  ou  iatearint  (lasoar),  reouperon  o 
territorio.**- ArtA^v^/ri  cfo*  PotiteuSn  Partm- 
f/M'zeu  nn  (}ritnt»',  Ac,  iwr  Joanuim  PtAro 
CefrMino  Soarcs,  Lisboa,  1851,  p.  58. 

1746.— "The  Enemy,  by  the  beet  Intelli- 

(/once  that  co\ild  he  i/ot,  nnd  best  Judgment 
th.it  could  be  formed,  had  <»r  would  have 
on  Shore  next  Morning,  iqnvards  .if  :K)00 
Kuropeam,  with  at  least  500  Goffry$t  and  a 
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number  of  Cepboys  and  Peom."— JErf.  qf 

Itiari^,  Ac,  in  App.  to  ^-1  Li-tUr  to  a  Propr. 
vjUu  E.l.  Co.,  LoadoD,  1750,  p.  94. 

[1746.— Their  strength  on  shore  T  eom- 

jmtc  'iOOO  Euroi>enn.s  Seapiahs  and  300 
( Odrees." — Letter  /rt/m  JUaUrat,  Oct.  9,  in 
Jtmffoi  CoMntUaliMU,  IbU,  p.  MO,  m  have 
Seapiee.] 

1747.— "At  a  Council  of  War  held  at 
Fort  St  David  the  26th  Deeenher,  1747. 

Present : — 

C'hiirlfH  Floyer,  Es^j.,  Govenior. 

George  (iibson      John  Holland 

John  Crompton    John  Rodolph  de  Gingens 

William  Brown    John  Uagata 

Bohert  Sandeiaoo* 
•  *  • 

"It  {■  farther  ordered  that  Cnptn. 
CVoiiipton  keep  the  Detachment  under  his 
(Vjiuamnd  at  C'uddalore,  in  a  readiness  to 
march  to  the  Choultry  over  against  the 
Fort  a«  soon  as  the  Signal  shall  be  made 
from  the  Ptaoe,  and  then  upon  his  firing 
two  Muskets,  BfMit.s  shall  he  sent  to  bring 
them  here,  and  U>  leave  a  sorjeant  at 
<'n<ldalore  Who  shall  conduLt  his  Seapoys 
tu  the  Garden  Guard,  and  the  Seneant 
aball  have  a  Word  bv  which  He  shall  be 
received  at  the  Garoen."  —  OrigUuU  MS. 
f  riff  nil  tiffs  (in  the  India  Office). 

„  The  Council  of  Fort  St.  Davit! 
write  to  Bombay,  March  16th,  "if  they 
could  not  NUp|>ly  uh  with  more  than  'V)0 
Eurojieans,  We  should  h©  glad  of  Fi\e  or 
aix  Hundred  of  the  best  ifortheru  I'eople 
their  way,  aa  they  are  repcnrted  to  be  much 
l>etter  than  ours,  and  not  so  liable  to 
Denertion." 

In  Consn.  May  80th  thcv  record  the 
arrival  of  the  nhips  I/even.  Warwick,  and  ' 
Ilchostor,  PrinccJM  Augusta,  "on  the  28th 
in>*t.,  from  Bonil  ay,  (bringing)  us  a  (Jeneral 
fn>m  that  Presidency.*  iu»  entered  No.  38, 
advising  of  having  ftent  us  by  them  anndry 
stores  and  a  Reinforcement  of  Men,  con- 
sisting of  70  European  Soldiers,  200  TnjHi.v.f  \ 
(Topaz),  and  1*H>  well  -  trained  SeapOJTB, 
all  of  which  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Thomaa  Andrews,  a  Good  OIBoer.  .  .  .** 

And  un.ier      i\v   i;Uh.     '•  .  .  .  The  l!c- 
inforaenient  of  Sepoys  having  arrived  from  | 
Tellicberr>',  which,  with  those  that  wore 
aent  from  iiombay,  making  a  formidable 
Body,  besides  what  are  still  expected  ;  and 
«s  there  is  far  greater  Di  petulance  to  be 
placed  on  those  Peoule  than  on  our  own  ! 
Faona  .  .  .  many  of  whom  have  a  very 
weakly  Appearance,  Aorrrd,  that  a  General  ' 
Review  he  now  had  of  them,  that  all  such 
may  Iw  discharyed,  and  only  the  Choicest 
of  them  continued  in  the  Service." — JkfA. 
Hrctrdt  in  India  Office. 

1762. — **.  .  .  thi  v  ijuitted  their  entrench-  | 
ments  on  the  first  ila^  uf  Marchj  1762,  and 
advanced  in  order  «f  battle,  taking  poas^- 
aion  of  a  rising  ground  on  the  right,  on 
which  they  placed  50  Europeans ;  the  front 


*  Not  a  itsneml  olBear,  but  a  letter  from  the 
bodyortheOoosdl. 


consiated  of  1500  Sipoya,  and  one  bnndnd 

and  twenty  or  thirty  French."  —  Coiuftltie 
JJlfl.  „f  ih-'Wur  II)  India,  1761,  pp.  9-10. 

17.^t^?.  — A  Tabular  Statement  (Mapim)  uf 
the  Indian  trtxjps.  20th  .Ian.  of  thus  year, 
shows  "Corpo  de  SipaM"  with  1162 
"  Blpaas  promptos.**— Jloa^iK^,  aa  above. 

"A  stoat  body  of  near  KXK) 
Sepoya  has  been  raiaed  within  these  few 
days.^— In  Long,  184. 

[1769, — "Boat  rice  extraordinary  for  tha 
Gentoo  Seapois.  .  .  ."—Ib»l.  174.  j  i 

1768.— The  Indian  natives  and  Moors, 
who  ara  trained  in  the  EaroMaii  maimer, 

are  called  Sepoya."— Oraw^  i.  80. 

1763.— "Major Camao  .  .  .  observes  that 
your  establishment  is  loaded  with  the  ex- 

pense  of  more  Capt  iinn  than  need  W, 
owing  to  the  unnecessarily  making  it  a 
point  that  tliey  should  be  Ca{>tain.s  who 
command  the  Sepoy  Battalions,  wherea.* 
.such  is  the  nature  of  Sepoys  that  it  requires 
a  {Kjcidiar  ^.'eiiius  and  talent  to  In?  <iualified 
for  that  service,  nnd  the  Battalion  shouirl 
be  given  only  to  such  who  are  so  without 
regard  to  rank."— C^vrCs  Letttr,  of  March 
9.    In  L'»ig,  290. 

1770.— "  England  has  at  praaant  in  India 
an  establishment  to  the  amount  of  9800 
Kuroi^iean  troops,  and  &4,000  aipahia  well 
armed  and  discipliiiad."— J^amia/  [tr.  1777), 

i.  459. 

1774.-"8ipai  sono  U  aoldati  IndianL**— 

J)e//a  r</»n/»a,  297. 

1778.— "La  porta  del  Ftoente  deUacittik 
si  cnstodiva  dalU  aipidt  aoldati  Indiani 

mdunati  da  tutte  le  tribh,  •  raligioili.''— 

J-'ra  PouHho,  Viaggio,  4. 

1780. — "Next  morning  the  aepoy  came  to 

see  me.  .  .  .  T  told  him  that  I  i.wcd  him  my 
life.  ...  Ho  then  told  ine  that  he  was  not 
very  rich  himself,  as  his  pay  was  only  .-v 
{lagoda  and  a  half  a  month— and  at  the 
ssime  time  drew  out  bis  parse  and  offared 
me  a  rupee.  Tlii^  ircneroiif  behaviour,  so 
different  to  what  I  had  hitherto  exi>orienco<l, 
drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  I  thanked 
him  for  his  generosity,  but  I  would  not  take 
his  money. "^^ott.  J.  LindMty*$ 
m'ht,  Li.'fof  Lindtatii^  iii.  274. 

1782. — "As  to  Europeans  who  run  from 
their  natural  oolours,  and  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  coiuitry  powers,  I  have  heard 
one  of  tlie  liest  otticers  the  Company  ever 
had  .  .  .  say  that  he  considered  them  no 
otherwise  than  aa  so  many  fl»pofi;  for 
acting  under  bladm  thav  -beoama  nara 
blacks  in  apirit."— Avv,  Some  Obfrtationa, 
95-96. 

1789.— 

"  There  was  not  a  captain,  nor  aaaroe  » 

seapoy. 

But  a  Prinoe  woald  depoea,  or  a  Bramin 

destroy." 

Letter  of  SimpUn  tAf  Senmdy  fte.,  B. 

18(l&'->"0ur  troo])s  behaved  admirably  ; 
the  imofB  aatoaished  me."—  WtUiugtun 

ii.  884 
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1827.—*'  Hu  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  SipahN,  who  served  in  tho  mua-fort 
which  tney  aaw  at  a  distanoe  risiiV  above 
the  jungle.**— W.  Seott,  7%e  Surgeon'i 
iMivghtar,  ch.  xiii. 

1836.— '<Th«  natiTV  anny  of  the  E.  I. 

ComiKiny.  .  .  .  Their  fonDatiaa  took  place 
in  1<57.  They  are  usually  called  sepoys, 
and  are  light  and  abort."— In  H,  PhUiuu, 
A  MUiim^nel$,m. 

1881.— "As  early  as  a.D.  1592  the  chief 
of  Bind  bad  200  natives  dressed  and 
armed  like  Europeans :  theee  were  the  first 
'aopoya.'"— jBmtoa't  ComofHs,  A  Vommen- 
Uurtf,  il.  445. 

The  French  write  cipaye  or  cipai : 

1759.— *'De  qoinie  mflle  Cipayea  dont 
I'liniire  est  con.s^e  c<>mix>s«5e,  j'eri  conipte 
k  |»cu  prJ'H  huit  ceos  sur  la  rtiute  de  Poudi- 
ehery,  chai^doaiMroatde  piivrc  et  autres 
inarchandiHefl,  quant  anx  Coulis^  ils  eont 
touH  employes  pourle  n^ino  objet." — Letter 
of  /Ai//>t  I'l  t/i'  Onr'THnr  "/  Paididurryff  in 
Vomtiridgt's  Account^  p.  l&O. 

c.  1885-«.— 

11  no  cnant  ni  Kris-^  ni  /ogaies, 
II  reganlo  I'hununo  sans  fuir, 
Kt  rit  des  Wiles  des  clpayos 
Qui  rebondiMent  ear  son  eair. " 

7%,  Ooutier,  L*IIi/'P''/»'''.tm^. 

Since  the  cont^uest  of  Algeria  the 
same  word  is  common  in  France  under 
another  form,  viz.,  gjxfht.  But  tlu* 
SjHlhi  is  totally  diiferent  from  tlie 
stjMiyy  and  is  in  fact  an  irregttlar  horse- 
man. With  t}ie  Turks,  from  whom 
till-  wnri]  is  fakuii,  the  ^^dhi  W&s 
always  u  hoiscnian. 

ITkM,  —  "  Aderant  niagnisi  uiuneriliUH  pnie- 
positi  niulti,  aderant  praotoriatii  ciinites 
omues  S]riiai(  Garipigi,  Ulufagi,  UianiKaro- 
nim  magBW  ttnmeras,  sed  nnllus  in  tanto 

OOnvcntu  nohilis  nisi  ex  suis  virtutibus  ct 
fortibui«  factid." — Jiusbt^i,  KfiUtitUt^,  i.  D9. 

[1582. — "Hie  Spaddi  and  other  orders 
of  horsemen." — J.  Shutf,  Tv"  Coihih,  (Tr.) 
fol.  f>3  ro.  Stan/.  Dirt,  where  many  early 
instances  of  the  word  will  be  found.] 

1672.  —  "Mille  ou  quinze  cents  Spahiz, 
t'tus  bien  «'^|uij>p<?s  et  bicn  montds  .  .  . 
terminoient  t<»iile  ceste  lou^fue,  niusjnifiquo, 
et  pompeuae  cavalcade."— «/oMniaV  d'Ant. 
aaiUnd,  i.  142. 

Ifi?.'. — "The  other  officers  are  the  utnfar 
(Sirdar)}  who  commands  the  Jani/arieH 
.  .  .  tho  Bpahi  Aga,  who  commands  the 
Spahies  or  2W«fc  Bonn,"  —  IVhee/a^s 
JoHrnal,  348. 

[1686. — I  being  providentially  got  over 
the  river  before  the  Spie  employed  by  them 
could  give  them  intelligence."  —  Juedfffs, 
li  nry,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  22l>.l 

1788.— "The  Arab  and  other  inhabitants 
are  obliged,  either  by  long  custom  ...  or 

from  fear  and  compulsion,  to  give  the 
SpahMS  and  their  com|iany  the  umuHoJi 


.  .  .  which  is  such  a  sufliciont  quantity  of 
provision  for  oanelvw,  togather  with  straw 
and  barley  for  our  mulea  and  horMs." — 
iSOWf  Tmvelt  in  Barbary,  ed.  1767,  p.  xii. 

1786.— **Bajaaet  bad  two  yearn  to  collect 
his  forces  ...  we  may  discriminate  the 
janizaries  ...  a  national  oavalnr,  the 
Spallia  of  modam  timta.**— ti'tMeay  eh.  lav. 

1877. — "The  repulaf  cavjilry  wa-<  al-*<> 
originally  compwed  of  irilniio  chil«ircn. 
.  .  .  The  sipaids  acquired  the  same  pre- 
eminence among  the  cavalry  which  the 
janisHuiaa  hold  among  the  infantry,  and 
their  seditious  conduct  rendered  thoni  mudl 
sooner  troublesome  to  the  UovenuueuU"— 
FkUajft  H.  ofOmee^  ad.  1877,  t.  S7. 

SEBAI,  SEBTE)  &  This  word  is 
used  to  represent  two  Oriental  words 

entirely  different. 

a.  Hind,  from  Pers.  ^md,  stirdi. 
This  means  originally  an  eUilice,  a 
palace.  It  was  especially  used  hy  th« 
Tartan  when  tluy  l>egan  to  build 
jmlafes.  Hence  Sitnti,  the  name  of 
more  than  one  royal  residence  of  the 
Mongol  KhSns  upon  the  Volga,  the 
Sana  of  Chaucer.  The  I{us.<iaiis  i* - 
tained  the  wonl  from  their  Tartar 
oppressors,  but  in  their  language  tarai 
luis  been  degraded  to  mean  'a  shed.' 
The  word,  as  applied  to  the  Pahiee 
of  the  Grand  Turk,  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  Levantine  Franks, 
aerail  and  srrra^jUo.  In  this  form,  aA 
P.  delhi  Valle  lucidly  explain.s  Wlow, 
tlie  ".striving  after  meaning  "  connected 
the  word  with  Ital.  serrate,  *ahat  up*; 
and  with  a  word  serratjUo  perha])S 
previously  existing  in  Italian  in  tliat 
connection.  [Seraylio^  according  to 
Prof.  Skeat  (Coiirm  Dut.  s.v.")  is 
forint'd  with  snttix-^/vu'o  (L.  -aculiim) 
from  Late  l>iil.  .ttrarf^  'to  l»ar,  «hut  in' 
— Lat.  «m»,  a  *bar,  bolt';  Lat.  «er«re, 
Mo  join  together.']  It  is  tliis  ass-x-ia- 
tion  that  has  attached  the  meaning  of 
'women's  apartments'  tp  the  word. 
Sami  has  no  each  >!•<  ( ifte  sense. 

But  the  u.sual  mtxlern  meaning  in 
Persia,  and  the  only  one  in  India,  is 
that  of  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  with  their  jtack- 
animals ;  con.sisting  of  an  enclosed 
yard  with  chaml)er8  ronnd  it. 

Recurring  to  the  Italian  use,  we 
have  seen  m  ItJily  tin-  advertisement 
of  a  travelling  menagerie  as  Serragiio 
di  Behe.  A  mend  tells  us  of  an  old 
Scotchman  wliose  ideas  must  have  run 
in  this  groove,  for  he  used  to  talk  of 
'a  SerragU  of  blackguards,'     In  the 
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Di&ry  in  Euglaud  uf  Annibale  Litulii  I 
of  Mantua  the  writer  says :  "On 
entering  the  tower  there  is  a  St-rraglio  , 
in  which,  from  gmndeur,  thev  keep 
liuus  and  tigers  and  cat-lions?'  (See 
Jtawim  Brovm't  Calmiear  of  Fapgn  in 
ArdUwM  of  Vmice^  Tcfl.  vi.  pt.  iii. 
1557-8.  App.)  [The  Sianf.  LHct.  quotes 
Evelyn  as  using  the  word  of  a  place 
where  persons  are  confined  :  1644.  "  I 
pa.sst'd  by  till?  Pia/za  Jndea,  where 
their  uraijlio  begiiia"  (i>iury,  ed.  1872, 
i  142).] 

c.  1584.—"  At  BaxminiB  Tarew  palathim 

I>ritici|)is  est,  vel  tiliud  nmplum  aedificium, 
noil  11  Czar*  voce  TaUirica,  quae  r«gem 
signiHcat.  dtetttoi ;  Tndo  Reineocins  fUxm- 
liiun  TurcM  Tocari  putet,  ut  rtgitm.  Nam 
aliae  quorjuo  domuM,  extra  Sulumi  re^iam, 
nonun  hoc  fcrunt  .  .  .  vt  anijila  Tiircfrum 
hi>,sj>itia,  sive  divcrsoria  publica,  quae  vuigo 
C^<  (('V(A<t-«(.v  (Caravanseray)  nu^tri  voeant." 
•—J^unclaviui,  ed.  1660,  p.  403. 

1609.—'*  .  .  .  hy  it  the  great  Bura^, 
lit.- ides  which  are  diuors  others,  both  10 
the  city  and  suburbs,  wherein  diuens  neato 
lo<lgings*  are  to  be  let,  with  doores,  lockes, 
mad  keys  to  eaoh."—  IK.  Fiaieh,  in  J*wtha$, 
L  4S4. 

1614. — "  This  term  serraglio.  so  much 

nsi  li  iiux.iij;  us  in  speaking  of  the  Gniml 
Turk's  dwelline  .  .  .  has  been  cx>rrupte<l 
into  that  form  from  the  word  eamit  which  in 
their  laogiujife  signifieH  properly  'a  palace.' 
.  .  .  But  since  this  word  frui  reflcrobles 
terrain,  lus  a  Venetian  wuulii  tall  it,  or 
tnaglio  an  wo  say,  and  seeing  that  the  ,  trations.J 
paliwe  of  the  IHirlc  is  {ttmUo  or)  shut  tip 


1648. — "  A  great  sary  or  place  for  houHiog 
traveUing  folk.''—  Fm  IMrf*  17. 

[1754.—".  .  .  one  of  the  Sciddocs  (seedy) 
offioers  with  a  party  of  men  were  ioocced  in 
the  Bofioy.  •  .  .**'—F<>ttt$L  BoMbvw  sjeUen, 

i.  307.] 

1782.— "The  statidoary  tenants  of  the 
8eirMMe»  naay  of  tbem  women,  and  some 

of  them  very  pretty,  approach  tlie  traveller 
on  hia  entrance,  and  m  alluring  language 
describe  to  him  the  varied  excellencies  of 
their  several  lodgings."— /or#t«r,  Jowneg^ 
ed.  1806,  i.  88. 

182.').  — "Til e   wliole   iiumher    of  l..fl^'er» 

in  and  about  the  serai,  probably  did  not 
fall  short  of  500  jKinionB.  Wliat  an  ad- 
mirable scene  for  an  Eastern  romance  would 
such  an  inn  as  this  alTord  ! " — Uebrr,  ed. 
1844,  ii.  122. 

1850.—"  He  will  find  that,  if  we  omit 
only  three  names  in  the  long  line  of  the 
Pelhi  KmixTors,  the  comfort  and  happine^ 
of  the  (leoole  were  never  contemplated  by 
them ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
■ariis  and  bridges,— and  these  only  on 
roads  traversed  by  the  imperial  camps — he 
will  SCO  nothing  in  which  purely  ^«oIfi^*h  ti- 
sidonitions  did  not  prevail." — .Sir  U.  M. 
t:iii:t,  Original  Preface  to  J7u<orMia« 
India,  £Uiotf  I.  xxiii. 

b.  A  long-necked  eerthenware  (or 

metal)  tl.igou  for  wator  ;  -i  goglet 
(q.vA  This  is  At.—?,  funihi.  [This 
18  tne  domk  or  tvUtk  of  Eg^  pu,  of 
whicli  Lane'  (M«i,  Sgfpt.  ed.  1871,  i. 
iBr>  >"/ )  (^ives  an  account  with  illus- 


all  round  by  a  strong  wall,  and  al.sf>  liecause 
the  women  and  a  groat  jwrt  of  the  courtiers 
dwell  in  it  barred  up  and  shut  in,  .so  it  may 

Sercbance  have  seemed  to  .nonie  to  have 
eserved  such  a  name.  And  thus  the  reel 
tertu  serai  has  )>een  converted  into  ter- 
ng,liO.  "—J'.  d'lla  Vallf,  i.  3t). 

1815. — "Onely  from  one  dayes  Journey 
tt)  another  the  So/ifn'^  hath  caused  to  bee 
en-etod  certaine  kind  of  g^reat  harlMuirs,  or 
liuji-  !i«l^'it.^-  ilike  hamlet-i  i.illi.'ii  ■uri'im- 
sara,  or  surroTes,  for  the  beuehte  of  Vara- 
raws.  ,  .    — he  Mont/art, 

1»»16.— *'lti  this  kiogdome  there  are  no 
Inucs  to  cntertaiuo  fttrangers,  only  in  great 
Townes  and  Cities  are  faire  Hounes  Duilt 
for  their  rocoit,  which  they  call  Samy,  not 
inhabited,  where  any  I'ajssentrer  may  haue 
rooiiH'  freely.  Imt  unist  liriu,;  with  him  his 
Bedding,  bis  Cooke,  and  other  necessaries." 
— r<rrry,  in  PmrkoM,  if.  1475. 

ltl:;v.  "Which  bein^j  di>tiL>  \v<'  dopartcfl 
from  our  Serray  (or  inae).'° — H'.  JirtUon, 
in  Unl-l.  r.  49. 


'  On  HiiMituT  IJ.M.  copy  of  mi  parlitTt^lition  tJiaii 
thsl  quMtni,  aitd  wliich  iH-l"m>;"-«l  to  Jon.  ."^ciIij^'T, 
there  in  here  a  iiot4>  in  hiK  autosiaph :  "  Id  est 
CVuMr,  non  Mt  vux  Tatarica,  sed  Vindiee  ssu 
Illyrica,  ex  LaUno  detorta."  • 


c.  10^6.  —  ".  .  .  my  yarab  baTing  vooch- 
safed  me  a  very  particular  fovoor,  whieh  in, 
that  he  hath  appointed  to  give  me  every 
day  a  new  loaf  of  his  house,  and  a  Sonray 
of  the  water  of  (iamj'*  .  .  .  Sooray  i*  thi»t 
Tin-dagon  full  of  wator,  which  the  .Servant 
that  marchethon  foot  before  the  (ientleman 
on  horseback,  earrieth  in  his  hand,  wrapt 
up  in  a  sleere  of  red  cloath."~/i<rHi>r,  E.T. 
114  ;  [ed.  Co.tAnbU,  3561 

1808.—"  We  had  some  bread  and  batter, 
two  snrahees  of  weter,  and  a  bottle  of 

brandy." — Blphiiulone^  in  Z(/>,  i.  183. 

[18S0.-"The  l>est  k  nown  i?  the  gilt  *ilv««r 
work  of  Ca-'shmere,  which  i»  altniMt  confined 
to  the  pro<luction  of  the  water- ve-H-neis  or 
•arais,  copic4i  from  the  clay  goblets  in  use 
throughout  the  northern  pwrts  of  the  l^an- 
jab."— i^utimwcf,  JndtuL  AtlM^Mui,  149.] 

SEBANO,  s.  A  native  IxMtawain, 
or  rhief  of  a  lasctt  crew  ;  the  akipiier 
of  a  small  nntive  vessel.  Tlie  word  is 
Vers,  mrhan^,  'a  commander  or  over- 
seer.' In  modem  Persia  it  aeenia  to 
be  need  for  a  colonel  (see  IVilkt  60). 

— ".  .  .  there  fet  sail  two  Pr.rtu- 
guese  vessels  which  were  come  to  Amacuo 
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(Macao)  from  the  City  of  Gkje,  as  occurs 
every  year.  Thoy  are  cummandud  hy  Cap- 
tains, with  Pilots,  quartenuaaten,  clerks, 
and  other  officers,  who  are  Pmiugueae ; 
but  manned  by  snilors  who  are  Arab?*, 
Turks,  Indians,  and  Bengalis,  who  serve 
for  so  much  a  niMiith,  and  provide  them- 
lelvei  ttndur  the  direction  and  command  of 
a  chief  of  their  own  wham  they  call  the 
Smnshi,  who  also  belongs  to  one  of  the^<o 
nations,  whom  they  unden<taiid,  and  recog- 
nise and  obey,  carrying  out  tho  onlcrs  that 
the  Portugese  Captain,  Master,  or  Pilot 
may  give  to  the  Mid  Bmaffld.  —CkrUUi, 
'  ' 't  »•  206. 

1680.— "Indoa  quem  de  boo  Lado  ooosa* 
Itti  foH  eoHlitt  aatia  peritus  ab  offleio  In  nave 

nuA  dictus  laring,  Anglic^  ^oatdtsatn 
fled  'gl090tl."—Hjf(ie,  He  Lvdi*  Urientt,  in 
^Sifntoffma,  iL  264. 

[1622.  —  ".  .  .  the  ghaut  synUBfi  (a 
claw  of  men  equal  to  the  kidnappers  of 
Holland  and  the  crimpe  of  England).  .  .  ." 
—WatUuet  Fifleen  Tmn  ui  /mTmi.  2M.] 

8EBAFHIN.   See  XE&AFIN. 

SEBENDfB,  n.p.     Tlie  Arabic 

form  of  the  name  of  Ceylon  in  tlie 

earlier  Middle  Ages.  (See  under 
CBTLOII.) 

SEBINGAPATAM,  n.p.  The  city 
wliich  Wiuj  the  capital  of  the  Kiofdom 
of  Mysore  during  the  reigns  of  Hyder 

Ali  and  \\\^  ^on  Tippoo.  Wri'tt<.'ii 
Sri-raTtga-pattuna^  lueaiiing  according 
to  Tufgar  'interpretation  'Yidinu's 

Town.'  But  as  both  this  and  the  other 
Sriranpiiii  {.^'nrujaiit  town  and  temple, 
so-called,  in  the  Trichinopoly  district) 
are  on  islands  of  the  Cuuvery,  it  is 
pdssilile  that  rnnga  stands  for  Lanka, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  is  'Holy- 
Isle-Town.' 

[SEBPETCH,  s.  Pers.  tarpech,  ' 
mr])''<h  ;  an  ornament  of  goldf  silver 
or  jewel. ,  worn  in  front  of  tne  tnrban  ; 
it  sometimes  consi.sts  of  gold  plates 
stnmg  together,  each  plate  being  set 
with  precious  stones.  Also  a  band  of 
sUk  and  embroidery  worn  round  the 
turban. 

p75.1.--".  .  .  a  fillet.  This  they  call  a 
■lipeach,  which  is  wuro  round  tho  turban ; 
perWMM  of  sreai  distinction  generally  have 
them  set  Wttb  preeioui  atoaM."— ifaaway, 
iy.  191. 

[1786.— "Bnrpaislies.*'  See  ender  cnJL- 
GEE. 

^^13.—"  Seipeyoh."    Sm  under  SIL- 


SETT,  8.  Properly  Hind.  *eth, 
which  according  to  Wilson  is  the  sat'ne 
word  with  the  Chetti  (see  CHETTY)  or 
Sluitti  of  the  Alalabar  Coast,  the 
different  forms  beinc  all  from  Skt. 
grMia^  *beat,  or  chief/  areuhi^  'the 
chief  of  a  corporation,  a  merchant  or 
banker.'  C.  P.  Brown  entirely  denies 
the  identity  of  the  S.  Indian  thetti 
with  the  Skt.  word  (see  GBBTT7). 

1740.— Hie  Seta  l«ing  all  pneent  at  the 
Board  itiform  us  that  laat  year  tbej  dissented 
to  the  employment  of  Filfiok  Ghnnd  (&c.), 

they  being  of  a  different  caste  ;  and  couse- 
•uiently  thoy  could  not  do  busiDess  with 
them." — In  hmij,  p.  9. 

17f)7.  -  "To  tho  Seats  Moot.nbray  and 
Roopchund  tho  (Tovornment  of  Chanduna- 

Soro  wriM  indebte<l  a  million  and  a  half 
;upooa. "—OrnM-,  ii.  138  of  re[)rint(Bk.  viii.). 
1770. — "As  soon  m  an  Euro{)oan  arrived 
the  Gentoos,  who  know  mankind  better 
than  u  commooly  supposed,  study  iua  char* 
aeter  .  .  .  and  lend  or  procure  him  money 
upon  bottomry,  or  at  mtoro.st.  This  in- 
terest, which  M  turaally  9  per  cent,  at  this 
in  higher  when  he  is  uncler  a  neooanty  of 
borrowing  of  the  Chcyks. 

"  These  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of 
Indians,  who  have,  time  immemorial,  in- 
habited the  banks  of  tho  Uang&s.  Their 
riches  have  long  jigo  proenred  tl^m  the 
management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
Court.  .  .  :-^Ii,u,nal,  tr.  17/7,  i.  427. 
Note  that  by  Ckeyls  the  Ab)M<  means  Setts. 

[1883. — " .  .  .  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin  a  security  endorsed  by  the 
llathura  Beth  is  as  readily  convertible  into 
cash  as  a  Bank  of  England  ^'ote  in  London 
or  Pari*"— ^.  A  Ormm,  Matkmn,  14.) 

SETTLEMENT,  s.  In  the  Laud 
Revenue  system  of  India,  an  estate  or 

di.strict  is  .said  to  he  settled,  when 
in.stead  of  taking  a  quota  of  the  year's 
produce  the  Government  has  ameed 
with  the  cultivators,  individuuiy  or 
in  roninumity,  for  a  i\xv(]  snni  to  be 
paid  at  several  periods  of  the  year, 
and  not  liable  to  enhancement  during 
the  term  of  years  for  which  the  agree- 
ment or  settlement  is  made.  The 
operation  of  arranging  tlie  term.s  of 
such  an  agreement,  often  involving 
tedion.s  ana  'omplicated  considerations 
and  en(j[uiries,  is  known  as  the  process 
of  Mtment.  A  Permanent  SeUltment  is 
that  in  which  the  annnal  payment  ia 
fixed  in  jwrjietuitv.  This  wa.s  intra* 
diiced  in  Bengal  by  Loi-d  Cornw^allis 
in  1793,  and  does  not  exist  e.xcept 
within  that  great  Province,  [and  a  few 
districts  in  the  Benares  division  of 
the  N.W.P.,  and  in  Madras.] 
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[SEVEN  PAaODAS,  u.p.  The 
Til  in.  Mavalli^uramy  Skt.  Mahabali- 
purOf  *the  City  of  the  Ormt  Bali,' 
}\  place  midway  iM'twHcn  Sadras  aiul 
Coveloug.  But  in  oue  of  the  inscnp- 
tionB  (aDOttt  620  A.D.)  a  King;  whose 
name  said  to  have  been  Ainara,  is 
dfiScriWd  as  having  conquered  the 
chief  of  the  Mahanialla  race.  Malla 
was  proliably  the  name  of  a  powerful 
liigluatid  chief tiiin  sulidued  by  the 
Clialukyaus.  (See  OroUj  Man.  of 
ChinglepiU,  92  tieq.).  Dr.  Oppert  (Ong. 
Inhubit.,  98)  takes  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  MaUa  or  Palli  race. 

SEVEN  SISTERS,  or  BBOTHEBS. 

The  popular  name  (Hind,  sdt-hhdi)  of 
a  certain  kind  of  l)ird,  al)o\it  the  size 
of  a  thrush,  common  throughout  most 

Sirte  of  India,  Malaeoeereui  ierrieolor^ 
odgsoii,  '  Beiig;il  babbler'  of  Jerdon. 
The  lattA.'r  author  gives  the  native  > 
name  as  Srven  lirothrrt^  which  is  the  i 
form  also  given  in  I  he  tjuoUition  below 
from  Tribes  on  M ij  Fomfur.  The  bird 
is  so  named  from  being  constantly 
seen  in  little  companies  of  abont  that 
number.  Its  characteristics  are  well 
pivpn  in  the  qnotatiDns.  See  also 
Jerdoris  BirtU  (Godwin- Austen's  ed., 
ii.  59).  In  China  certain  birds  of 
starling  kind  are  called  I'V  tlu-  Cliin»  >i' 
pa-ko,  or  "Kight  Brothers,*  for  a  like 
reason.  See  OoHimjwood^t  Ramble*  of  a 
NatwnUut,  1868,  p.  319.  (See  KVHA.) 

1878. —  "The  Seven  Sisters  pretend  to 
fmd  on  insects,  but  that  is  only  when  tbev 
eannot  get  i^eaa  .  .  .  sad-eoloured  bircn 
hopping  alKjnt  in  the  dust,  and  inrc'^'^anf  !y 
talking  whilst  they  hop."— /'A.  JLitbinsvn, 
In,  JTy  /mfum  Garvba,  SCMtt. 

1883.  —  *'.  .  .  tho  Satbhai  <.r  'Seven 
Hruthers'  .  .  .  are  too  shrewd  and  knowing 
t«  be  made  fun  of.  .  .  .  Among  themselves 
thev  will  quarrel  by  the  hour,  and  bandy 
foni  lan^uaffe  Ifke  flshwiyes  ;  bat  let  a 
<trnnper  treat  one  of  their  number  with 
djsresptcl,  and  the  cither  six  are  in  ariii-i 
at  OQOe.  .  .  .  Rich  Presidency  of  India  hxs 
its  own  brant-h  of  this  strange  family.  Here 
(lit  Bombay)  they  are  brothers,  ana  in  Ben- 
p-  i!  they  are  sister- :  but  everywhere,  like 
Wordsworth's  opiniunative  child,  they  are 
seven."— 2Vt6e»  oa  ify  Frontier^  14S» 

SEVEBNDBOOO,  n.p.  A  some- 
-what  absurd  corruption,  which  has 
been  applied  to  two  forts  of  some 

fame,  viz. : 

a.  Siimrnri-druffti,  or  f^Himmlnin,  on 
the  west  coast,  about  78  m.  below 


Bombay  (Lat.  17^  48'  N.).  It  was  taken 
in  1755  by  a  small  naval  force  from 
Tulaji  Anfi^ria,  of  the  innioiis  piratiml 
familv.  [Ff)r  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  Commodore  James,  and  his 
monument  on  Shooter's  Hill,  see 
Dougku,  Bombay  and  W,  India^  L  117 

b.  Siimndrng ;  a  remarkable  double 
hill-fort  in  Mysore,  standing  on  a 
two-topf»?d  l>are  rock  of  granite,  which 
was  tiiKen  bv  Lord  Cornwallis's  aniiv 
in  1791  (LaL  12  55).  [Wilks 
Skdehesy  Madias  reprint,  i  888^  ii. 
232)  calls  it  Savendy  Droog,  and  SaveO' 
droog,} 

BBYORELLB  IBLANIMI,  n.n.  A 

cluster  of  ishinds  in  the  Indian  Oiean, 
politieally  .sulK>rdinate  to  the  Hritisli 
Government  of  Mauritius,  lying  l>e- 
between  iXT  &  4'  W  S.  Lit.,  and 
'  about  950  sea-miles  east  of  Mornlwis  on 
the  E.  African  coast.  There  are  29 
or  90  of  the  Seychelles  proper,  of  which 
Mah^,  the  largest,  is  about  17  in.  long 
by  3  or  4  wide.  The  prinei|>.il 
islands  are  granitic,  and  rise  ^4n  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plateau  of  coral "  of 
s<inie  120  in.  diameter. 

These  islands  are  said  to  have  Weu 
visited  by  Soares  in  1506,  and  were 
I  known  vaguely  to  the  Portuguese 
navigators  of  the  16th  century  as  the 
Seven  Brothers  {Ot  sete  Innnnos  or 
Hemnmoi^  sometimes  Seven  Sisters 
{Sde  Trmatinj<),  whilst  in  Delisle's  Map 
of  Asia  (1700)  we  have  both  "les  Sept 
Fn'rcs"  and  "le-s  Sept  Steurs."  Ad- 
joining these  on  tlie  W.  or  S.W.  we 
lind  also  on  tbe  old  ma])S  a  gri>up 
called  the  AlmiruiUa^  and  this  group 
has  retained  that  name  to  Uie  present 
day,  constituting  now  an  appendage 
of  the  Seychelles. 

The  islands  remained  uninlialiited, 
and  apparently  unvisited,  till  near  the 
middle  of  the'  l«th  century.  In  1742 
the  celei>rated  Mahe  do  la  B<iurdonnais, 
who  was  then  Gtovemor  of  Manritins 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourlwn,  des]witche<l 
two  small  vessels  to  explore  the  islands 
of  this  little  archipelago,  an  exin-di- 
tion  which  was  reneWed  by  Lazare 
Piciult.  tlie  fominander  of  one  of  the 
two  vessels,  in  1774,  who  gave  to  tlie 
principal  island  the  name  of  Mak/, 
and  to  the  group  the  name  of  lU*  de 
Ftonrdmnaiif  for  which  lU*  Mith"' 
(which  is  the  name  given  in  the 
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NeptuTU  OruntaU  of  D'Apre-s  de 
Manneville,  1775,  pp.  29-38,  and  the 
chartsX  Memt  to  nave  been  BuUst  itut«d. 
Wli.itover  may  have  heen  Lh  Bour- 
dounais'  plans  with  respect  to  these 
islands,  they  were  interrupted  by  his 
engagement  iu  the  Indian  campaigns 
«»f  1745-46,  and  his  government  of 
Mauritius  wiis  never  resumed.  In 
1766  the  Sieur  Morphey  (Murphy?), 
commander  of  the  frigate  Le  ^frf^ 
was  sent  by  M.  Maguu,  Governor  of 
Manrittus  and  Bourbon,  to  take  poases- 
flion  of  the  Ishmd  of  Mah«5.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  if  any  actual  s4>ttU'int*nt 
of  the  islands  by  tlie  French  occurred 
till  after  1769.  [See  the  account  of 
the  islands  in  Omafs  NarraHve,  it  158 

A  question  naturally  has  suggested 
itaelf  touaas  to  how  the  group  came  by 
the  name  of  the  S-ychdUs  Inhmdji ;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  no  trustworthy 
answer  will  be  easily  found  in  English, 
if  at  all.  Even  French  work.s  of  pre- 
tension {e.fj.  the  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Botuse)  are  found  to  state  that  the 
i.slands  were  named  after  the  "  Minister 
of  Marine,  Herault  de  Si',  lidles,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  services  and  his 
able  administration.  He  was  the  first 
toestablisli  a  French  si'ttlement  there." 
This  is  t^uoted  from  La  Rousse  ;  but 
the  fact  IS  that  the  (mly  man  of  the 
name  known  to  fame  is  the  Jacobin 
and  friend  of  Dantnn,  along  with 
whom  he  perished  b^'  the  guillotine. 
There  never  was  a  Minister  of  Marine 
s)  called!  The  name  S^chelles  first 
(so  far  as  we  can  learn)  appears  in 
llie  HydrinjmphU  Fran^'aise  of  Belin, 
1767,  where  in  a  map  entitled  CarU^ 
rMuitf  da  Canal  de  Mozambiqw  the 
isknds  are  given  ha  Let  IU$  S^CJieyles, 
with  two  enlarged  plana  m  eartoudu 
of  the  Port  de  S^dteifUi,  In  1767  also 
Ohev.  de  (Jienier,  commanding  the 
Heure  du  Jkryer^  visited  the  Islands, 
and  in  his  narrative  states  that  be  bad 
with  him  the  ehart  of  Picault,  "envoye 
par  La  fiourdonnais  pour  reconnoitre 
les  isles  des  Sept  Fr^res,  UsquelUi  ont 
M  depuis  nommee  iUs  MaM  et  ensuite 
iles  S^chelles  "  We  liave  not  been 
able  to  learn  by  whom  the  latter  name 
was  given,  but  it  was  probably  by 
Morphey  of  the  Cerf;  for  among 
Dalrvmple's  Charts  (pub.  177 IX  there 
is  a  Plan  of  the  Harbour  adjacent  to 
Bat  Biver  on  the  Itkmd  Seychelles, 
from  a  Frtneh  plan  made  %n  1756» 


vubiish^il  by  Bellin."  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  was  lie- 
stowed  in  honour  of  Moreau  de  Se- 
eliclles,  who  WfiH  CniifroU'ur-Ge'neral 
du  Finances  in  France  in  1754-56,  i.e. 
at  tbe  very  time  when  Gtovemor  Magon 
sent  Capt.  Morphey  to  take  possession. 
One  of  the  islands  again  is  called 
Silhouette^  the  name  of  an  othcial  who 
had  been  Cammitmire  dn  roi  prit  la 
Compngtiie  dfs  Iruiei,  and  succeeded 
Moreau  de  Sechelles  as  Controller  of 
Finance ;  and  another  is  called  Prrulin^ 
apparently  after  the  Du«:;  de  Choiseul 
Pnuslin  who  was  Minister  of  Marine 
from  1766  to  1770. 

The  exact  date  of  the  srttlement  of 
the  islands  we  have  not  trat  ed.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  must  have  been 
between  1769  and  1772.  The  quota- 
tion l)elow  from  the  Abb^  Rochon 
shows  that  the  islands  were  not  settled 
when  he  visited  them  in  1769  ;  whilst* 
that  from  Capt  Neale  shows  that  they 
were  (kittled  before  his  visit  in  1772. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  liochon  and 
Neale  sneak  of  Mahc  as  "the  island 
Seychelles,  or  Seoheyles,"  as  in'  Belin's 
chart  of  1767.  It  seems  jirolwble  that 
the  cloud  under  which  La  Bourdonuais 
fell,  on  his  return  to  France,  must 
have  led  to  the  suppressifin  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  gioup. 

The  islands  surrendered  to  the 
English  Comnuxlore  Newconie  in  1794, 
and  Were  frtrinally  refled  to  England 

with  Mauritius  iu  1815.  Seychelles 
ap]>ears  to  be  an  erroneous  English 

j  spelling,  now  however  become  estab- 

1  lished.  (For  valuable  assistance  in 
the  ^receding  article  wo  are  indebted 
to  tiie  courteous  communications  of 
M.  James  Jarkson,  Librarian  of  the 
Societe  de  Ueoyraphie  at  Pai'is,  and  of 
M.  G.  Hareel  of  the  BtftUoth^w 
Naiimiale.  And  see,  besides  the  works 
quoted  here,  a  paper  by  M.  Elie  Pujot, 
in  L'Explorateurf  voL  iii.  (1876)  pi». 
523-526). 

The  following  pas,siige  of  Pyrard 
probably  refers  to  the  Seychelles': 

I  c.  IRIO.  "IjC  Roy  (des  Maldives)  enuoja 
j  j>ar  iltMix  foya  vn  trhs  ez^rt  piloto  pour 
{  allor  dcscouvrir  vne  certame  isle  nommtfe 
polhuoHh  qui  leur  est  presque  inoonnuB. 
...  lis  dwmi  ansrf  qne  le  diable  lee  y 
tourmentoit  virfUement.  et  quo  iv>nr  I'islo 
elle  est  fertile  en  toutcs  sortos  ae  fruictii, 
et  mesme  ils  ont  opinion  que  cea  gras  Gcmmm 
raedtciiiaaK  qui  soat  si  chen-Ui  en  viennent. 
.  .  .  EUe  ait  aoos  la  haatenr  de  diz  degr^ 
an  deli  de  la  ligne  et  enutroa  ais  vugt 
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lioucs  des  Maldiues.  .  .  ."— {soe  COCO-DE- 
MEK).— /*ymj-rf  de  I.a,al,  i.  212.  [Also  soo 
Mr.  Omy'a  note  in  Uak.  Soc.  ed.  i.  296, 
wh«r«  he  explains  the  word  pollouoys  in  the 
ftbovo  (pjritation  as  the  Malay  jwto,  'an 
island,'  Mal6  FCl&nihi.] 

1789.— "The  principal  plaoes,  the  situation 
i,f  wliich  I  determined,  aro  the  Secheyles 
ialands,  the  flat  of  Cargados,  the  Salha  da 
Maho,  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  the 
Adu  isles.  The  ialand  SeoheylM  has  an 
exceedingly  good  harbour.  .  .  .  This  island 
is  covered  with  wood  to  the  \qtj  sntnmit  of 
the  mountains.  .  .  .  In  IJtiy  when  1  sjient  a 
month  hero  in  order  to  determiiio  its  ixwition 
with  the  utmoet  esactneaa,  Secheyles  and 
the  adjacent  iSm  were  inhamted  only  by 
monstrous  crocodiles  ;  but  a  HOiall  entiblish- 
ment  has  since  been  formed  on  it  for  the 
cultivation  of  doves  and  nutmegs."—  Voytfjf 
to  Madugatear  and  Uu  E.  Indies  bytiu  AbU 
Roekon,  E.T.,  London,  17W,  p.  Hii. 

1772.— "The  island  named  Seychelles  is 
inhabited  by  the  French,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  ...  I  shall  here  deliver  my 
opinion  that  these  islands,  where  we  now 
are,  are  the  Three  Brothers  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ...  as  ther«  are  no  islands  to  the 
east  wan  1  i  f  them  in  theae  latitudes,  and 
many  to  the  westward.** ObjsC.  i«w« « 
I'OiMUje  from  Unicofilfii  to  th-  S>-,i,h'-UfS 
JilaiuU  in  the  Sw\ft  Utah.  In  Ijuhr's 
i}ire€tor9,  cd.  1780,  pp.  226,  282. 

[1901.— "For  a  man  of  enerpy.  porsevcr- 
anca,  and  temperate  habits,  Seychelles 
affords  as  good  an  opening  as  any  tropical 
colony."— ft<yor<  <jf  itdmatKrator,  in  T^me», 
Ocui] 

SHA,  8AH,  A  mtTchant  or 
).;inker  ;  often  now  attached  as  a 
snrnanie.  It  is  Hind.  »dh  and  $ahu 
from  Skt.  sddhu,  'perfect,  virtuous  i 
f  table'  {^prudhomme').  See  SOW- 
CAR. 

'c.  1809.—" ...  the  people  hero  called 
.\lahajan.s  (MalUKju),  B*hu,  and  R»hariyas, 
live  by  lending  money."— JSacAttiMia  Jdamii- 
tim,  K.  Ivdia^  li.  573.  J 

SHABASH !  interj.  *  Well  done  \ ' 
'Bravo:'  IV  rs.  SlKi-biish.  *  lU-x 
tias  1 '  ♦  [Hatlier  .s/i/frf-ftfM,  '  Be  joyful.'] 

c.  1610.— "Le  Hoy  tU  rencontre  de  moy 
...  me  di<«ant  vu  mot  .lui  est  conimun 
en  tonte  I'inde,  ii  savoir  Sabatz,  qui  veut 
dire  grand  mercy,  et  sort  aussi  k  louer  vn 
homnie  fiour  quelque  chose  qttll  a  WCn 
fait."— /'.ymrr/ rf<  Laval,  i.  22-1. 

[1843.—  "  I  W.1.S  awakened  at  nightfirom  a 
sounci  wleep  by  the  relocated  savftsheB  !  T'lh  / 
iodJis/  from  the  residence  of  the  thamidar." 
— AirNboa,  JVtitrf*  in  Upper  India,  i.  209.] 


*  '*  At  paerl  Indentes,  Ru  <ru,  aiunt, 
8i  rscte  fectak**— ffer.  JTp.  L  i. 
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bandar,  lit.  'King  of  the  Haven/ 
Harbour- Master.  This  was  the  title 
of  an  officer  at  native  ports  all  over 
the  Indian  seas,  who  v,aa  the  chief 
authority  witli  whota  foreign  traders 
and  ship- masters  had  to  trauisact.  He 
was  often  aliM)  head  of  the  Customs. 
Hence  the  name  is  of  prominent  and 
fre(|uetit  occiirrenco  in  the  old  narra- 
tives. Portuguese  authors  generally 
write  the  word  Xabander;  oars  Sha- 
bunder  or  SabiDid'ir.  The  title  is  not 
obstjlete,  thougli  ii  does  not  now  exist 
in  India ;  the  quotation  from  Lane 
shows  its  recent  existetue  in  Cairo, 
[and  the  Persians  still  call  their 
Consuls  Shdli-baiidar  {BurtoHt  Ar. 
Nights,  iii.  156)].  In  the  marine 
Malay  States  the  Shdbandar  was,  and 
probably  is,  an  important  officer  of 
Stale.  The  pssages  from  Lane  and 
fnnn  Tkvemier  show  that  the  title 
was  not  confined  to  seajn^rts.  At 
Aleppo  Thevenot  (1663)  calls  the 
corresponding  official,  perhaps  hy  a 
mistake,  'Wi**iA;  Bandar'  {Voyufjfs^ 
iii.  121).  [This  is  the  office  which 
King  Mihrjan  conferred  upon  Sindl^d 
the  Seaman,  when  he  made  him  "  his 
agent  for  the  y)ort  and  registrar  <»f  all 
.ships  that  entered  the  harlxjur* 
{liurton,  iv.  361)]. 

c.  1350.  — "The  chief  of  .dl  the  Mn«!tilmnns 
inthiscity{A"ai«/<i'«  — seeQUILONii-  MaJi  -tu- 
med  Shfliibandar."— /^'i  RatnUt,  iv.  100. 

c.  1539.— "This  King  (of  the  Rita*)  under- 
standing that  I  bad  brought  him  a  Letter 
and  a  Present  from  (he  Captain  of  Jfo/ora, 
cau.Hod  me  to  be  entertained  hy  the  Zaba&- 
dar,  who  U  ho  that  with  aWlute  Power 
governs  all  the  affairs  of  the  Army." — i'iN^o 
(orig.  cap.  xf\  in  Qogtm*M  Tnmtl,  p.  18. 

1S52. — "Au'i  li<-  'vho  niKst  in«istc«l  on  t!ii« 
was  a  Moor,  Yahanrtar  of  the  Uusarate* " 
(at  Mahujoa).— OutaaAMia,  ii.  899. 

l.'.rK?.— "A  Moorish  UMd  called  S.i»>ayo 
(Sabaio)  ...  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
our  shitw  belonged  to  the  jHJople  of  theae 
jmrt«  of  Christ«n<lom,  desiring  to  have  eon- 
tirmation  on  the  matter,  sent  for  a  certain 
I'olish  Je>v  who  was  in  his  service  as  Sha- 
bandar  {XaboHdarU  and  asked  him  if  ho 
knew  of  what  natMm  were  the  people  who 
came  ia  thiss  ships.  .  .  /'—Barrot,  I.  iT.'ll. 

1561.-—".  .  .  a  >"\atman,  wh^>,  howoTer, 
called  hiin.«el{  Xabandar."— C'wrreo,  LfndoM, 
ii.  80. 

1599.—"  The  Sahandar  tooke  off  my  Hat, 
and  put  a  Koll  of  white  lionen  abont  mj 
head.  .  .  ."-v.  Aasu^  ia  Pmnlmt,  i  12. 

peOL— "SabiBdar."  SeeanderKLTO.] 
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1606. — "Then  came  the  Sabendor  with 
l%ht,  and  brought  the  Generall  tobkhooM." 

—JUidd/eton'f  Voi/afjf,  E.  (4). 

1JJ0-— "The  Sabanderand  tke  Governor 
Of  Manrock  (a  place  acituated  by  the  River). 


[1615.— "The  opinion  of  the  Sabindoor 
Hhall  b<3  taken."— Foster,  Ltita-t,  iv.  79.] 

c.  1650  — "Coming  to  Goloonda,  I  found 
that  the  jHjrson  whom  I  had  left  in  trust 
with  my  chamber  was  dead  :  Vnjt  that  which 
I  ofaaerv'd  most  remarkable,  was  that  I 
found  the  door  scal'd  with  two  Seals,  one 
being  the  Cadi's  or  chief  Juatiod'^  th«  other 
the  Sha  Bander's  or  Provoet  oif  the  Her- 
^ti«.'  -ra.*mRr,  B.T.  Pt.  fi.  IM;  fed. 
iw/,  n.  70J. 

1673.~"TlM  SllMtaBdir  has  hb  Onn- 
dear  too,  as  well  as  receipt  of  Custom,  for 

SSlii-£3UJm^ 

1688.— "When  wo  arrived  at  Achin,  I 
wae  ouriad  before  the  ghabander,  the  chief 
Miigirtiate  of  the  CSty.  .  .  ."—AniipMr,  i. 

002. 

1711.—'*  The  Duties  the  Uonoorable  Com- 
pany requira  to  be  paid  here  on  Oooda  are 
not  above  one  fifth  Part  of  what  is  paid 
to  the  Shabander  or  Custom-Master."— 

lA>chifr,  223. 

17  '-  V  ,\.ntyn.  V.  -m,  pives  a  lilt  of 
the  Sjaiibandare  of  AlaJakka  from  1641  to 
1726.  They  are  nanee  of  Dntdmen. 


[172; 
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TENASSERIH.] 

1769.—"  1  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  the  Shahzada,  in  whidt  he  oomplaina 
that  you  bare  beeun  to  carry  on  a  large 
trade  m  lait,  and  betel  nut,  end  refuse  to 
I^ay  the  duties  on  those  articles  .  .  .  which 
practice,  if  continued,  wiJl  oblige  him  to 
throw  un  his  tKJst  of  miifcMii^Tlflttr  Diwa 
lD«xoia).'^-)r.  UoMiiHgt  to  the  Chief  at 
Daoca,  in  Foa  Sittart^  i.  6. 

1768.—".  .  .  two  or  three  days  after  my 
amval  (at  Bataria),  the  landlnnl  ,,f  the 
hotel  where  I  lodged  told  nie  ho  had  been 
ordered  by  the  shebandar  to  let  me  know 
that  my  carriage,  as  well  as  othen^  Olliat 
stop,  if  r  should  meet  the  OoTemor,  or  any 
of  the  council  ;  t  ut  I  desired  him  to  ac- 
.juaint  the  ahebandar  that  1  oould  not 
consent  to  perform  any  snoh  ceremony." 
—VapL  ^Cb*ter«<,  qooted  by  transL  of  Sta 
tenavi^  i.  381. 

ITWJb — "The  descendant  of  a  Portogueee 
Cyaily,  named  Jaunaee^  whooe  origin  was 
▼ery  low  .  .  .  waa  faiTeeted  with  the  im- 
portant office  of  Shawbnnder,  or  intendant 
of  the  port,  and  receiver  of  the  port  cus- 
toma"— iSi^  p.  160.  *^ 

1837. -"The  Soyd  Mohammad  EI  Mah- 
roockce,  the  Shahbondar  (chief  of  the 
Alerchanta  of  OUro)  hearing  of  thia  erent, 
aubomed  a  common  fellah.  .  .  LiuwV 
Jforf.  EffypUant,  ed.  1837,  i.  157. 
3  F 


SHADDOCK,    .s.     This  name 
properly  belongs  to  tlie  West  Indies^ 
having    been    given,    according  U> 
Grainger,  from  that  of  the  English- 
man who   first   brought  the  fruit 
thither  from  the  East  and  who  ym, 
according  to  Crawfurd,  an  interloper 
captain,  who  traded  to  the  Ardiijielago 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
is  mwitioned   by  his  contemporary 
Dampier.    The  fruit  is  the  saini'  as  tlie 
pommelo  (q.  v.).  And  the  name  appears 
from  a  modmi  qnotation  below  to  be 
now    occasionally    used     in  India. 
[Nothing  definite  seems  io  ha  known 
of  this  Capt  Shaddock.    Mr.  R.  C.  A. 
Prior  (7  ser.  N.  *fc  Q.,  vii.  376)  writes  r 
"Lunan,  in  ^Hortua  Jmnaircusu,^  vol. 
ii.  p.  171,  aaya  'This  fruit  is  not  near 
so  huge  as  the  shaddock,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  first  brought  the  plant  from  the 
East  Indies.'   The  name  of  the  captain 
is  believed  to  have  been  Shattock,  one 
not  uncomiiioti  in  the  west  of  Somenet- 
shire.     Sloane,  in   his  *\'ovage  to 
Jamaica,'  1707,  yol  i  p.  41  sav.s,  'The 
seed  of  this  was  first   lnoiight  to 
Barbados    by   one    Capt.  Sha'ifi.ck, 
commander  of  an  East  Indian  sliip, 
who  tcmch'd  at  that  island  in  his 
passage  to  England,  and  left  its  seed 
there?"    Watt  {Eem.  Diet.  ii.  349) 
remarks  that  the  Indian  vernacular 
name  BaUlvi  nlbu,  'Batavian  lime,' 
suggests  its  liavinp  been  originallv 
brought  fiom  Biitavia.] 

J1764,— .  .  mmple-nosos  (pommelo), 
led  in  the  Wert  Indi08,  Chadocka,  a  very 
fine  larv'o  fniit  of  the  citron-kind,  but  of  four 
or  five  times  its  size.  .  .  ."—Iva,  19. J 
1764.— 

"  Nor  let  thy  bright  impatient  6amea  de- 
stroy 

The  golden  Shaddock,  the  forbidden 
fruit.  .  .  ."—OnUnger,  fik.  I. 

l?»03.-^"The  Shaddock,  or  pumi>eImoe 
(pommelo),  often  grows  to  the  aiae  of  a 
maa'a  head.'*-./>bv&ar«  m. 

[IS3-2.  "Several  trays  of  ripe  fruits  of 
the  season,  viz.,  kurbootaha  (ahadodc), 
kabooza  (melons).  .  .  ."—Mr$.  Meer  Ma$$an 
Alt,  Of'ffrtxitioHs,  i.  365.] 

1878. — .  .  the  splendid  Shaddock  that, 
weary  of  ripening,  lays  itself  upon  the 
prt>und  and  .xwo)!<<  at  esae.  ,  .  "—In  Mf 

Indian  Uardm,  60. 

[1898.— 

*'  He  has  stripped  my  rails  of  the  shaddodc 

frails  and  the  f^rocn  unripenod  pine." 
H.  Kipling,  Barrack  Jioom  BalUndt,  p.  180.) 
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SHADE  (TABLE-SHADE, 
WALLSKAJtBX  &   A  glass  guard 

to  prf)tect.  a  rnnrlle  or  simple  oil -lamp 
from  the  wind.  The  oldest  form,  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  tall  glass  cylinder 
which  stood  on  the  taWe,  the  candle- 
stick and  candle  being  placed  bodily 
within  in.  In  later  days  the  universal 
form  has  been  that  of  an  inverted 
dome  fitting  into  the  candlestick, 
whieh  has  an  annnkr  socket  to 
it.  The  miU-.^hade  is  a  bracket  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  l>earing  a  candle 
or  cocoa-nut  oil  lamp,  protected  by 
aoeh  a  shade.  In  the  wine^rinking 
days  of  the  earlier  |>art  of  last  century 
it  wan  sometimes  the  subject  of  a 
challenge,  or  forfeit,  for  a  man  to 
empty  a  wall-shade  filled  with  daret. 
Th<'  second  quotation  below  pives  a 
notable  description  of  a  captain  s  outtit 
when  taking  the  field  m  the  18(h 
centuty. 

17S0.  —  "  Borrowed  last  Month  by  a  Por- 
eoa  or  Persons  unknown,  out  of  a  private 
QaDtlenuui's  House  near  the  RHijlanadc,  a 
Tery  •i«||»at  Pair  of  Candle  Shades.  Who- 
ever win  return  the  same  will  receive  a 
rewartl  of  40  >V-.a  Riipfe.%.  -  S.U.  Tho 
Shades  have  private  marka." — Uidcy't  Bengal 
OtLtMtt^  Apru  8. 

1789.—*'  His  tent  is  furnished  with  a  good 
large  bed,  mattreu,  pillow,  &C.,  »  fow  camp- 
etools  or  ehairs,  a  foldii^  table,  a  pdr  of 

shades  for  hi^  candles,  six  or  seven  trunks 
with  table  t>|ui{>agu,  his  stock  of  linen  (at 
least  24  shirts)  ;  .some  dozens  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  gin ;  tea,  sugar,  and  bisouii ; 
and  a  hamper  of  live  poultry  and  his  mildi- 
goat."   ifMNi«'«  JVanu/iir,  186. 

1817.—"  I  am  now  finishing  thia  letter  by 
candle-light,  with  the  help  of  a  handker- 
chii  f  tied  over  the  shade.  —7.  Mmum,  in 

/*yr,  i.  611. 

[1888.—"  We  brought  carpets,  and  ehande- 
liors,  and  wall  shades  (tht."  ^Tt-at  staple 
conimixiity  of  Indian  furniture),  from  Cal- 
cutta. .  .  ."—Mm  JUm,  Up  At  Oomtrv, 
2ad  od.  i  182.] 

SHAOBSEN,s.  This  English  word, 
— French  cfiagrin/  ItaL  zigrino ;  Mid. 
Hi<?h  (lor.  Z't'iT, — comes  from  the  Pers. 
saghri,  Turk.  ^'<//ir»,  uieaning  properly 
the  cronpe  or  ouarter  of  a  horse,  from 
win*  h  the  peculiar  ^'ranulated  leather, 
also  called  adahrl  in  the  East,  was 
originally  made.  Diez  considers  the 
French  (and  Enf^ish  adopted)  ehagrin 
in  the  sense  of  vexation  to  be  the  same 
word,  as  certain  Imrd  skins  prepared 
in  this  way  were  used  as  files^  and 


hence  the  word  is  used  figuratively  for 

fnawing  vexation,  as  (he  states)  the 
tal.  lima  also  is  (Etym.  JVorterburk,  ed. 
1861,  ii.  240),  He  might  have  added 
the  fignratiTe  origin  of  tnbulatioti, 
[This  view  is  accepted  by  the  N.E.D.; 
but  Prof.  Skeat  {Ganem  DicL)  denies 
its  correctness.] 

1688.—" .  .  .  \  Alep  ...  on  y  travaille 
ausai  bicn  i\n'h  Dnnia.'*  lo  aagri,  qui  est  ce 
qa'onappcllu  chagrin  en  France,  maia  Ton 
en  ftiit  uno  bicn  plus  grande  quantity  en 
Perse.  ...  La  sagrl  aa  fait  de  croupe 
d'&ne,"  ke. — TKevencl^  Voyaget,  iiL  116-116. 

1862.  —"  Saghree,  or  Ktemookt^  Hotee  or 

Ass-Hide."  —  Punjn})  Trade  Rrporf,  App. 
ccxx.;  [For  an  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  lonuiki,  see  IJoey,  Mutt.  a»  Tndm  Wtd 

SHAITAVt  Ar.  '  The  E>'il  One  ; 
Satiin.'  Shnitdn  ki!  bhdJ,  'Brother  <»f 
the  Arch-Enemy,'  was  a  title  given  to 
Sir  C.  Napier  fiy  the  AmIrB  of  Sind 
and  their  followersi  He  was  not  the 
first  i^reat  English  soldier  to  whom 
this  title  had  been  applied  in  the 
East.  In  the  romance  of  (knur 
Lton,  when  Rirhard  entertains  %  de- 
))Utation  of  Saracens  by  serving  at 
table  the  head  oi  one  of  their  br^ren, 
we  are  told : 

"  Every  man  sat  stylle  and  pokyd  othir ; 
They  saide  ;  '  This  is  the  y>f  brotXir, 
That  lias  oar  men,  and  tbas  horn  cetes.  .  .** 

[c.  1630.  -"But  ft  Mountebank  or  Impoator 
is  nick  named  Shitan.  Tabib,  i.e.  the  Davil'a 
Chinirgion."— iSiir  T.  Htrhtrt,  ed.  1677, 
p.  Mi, 

1758.  — "  God  preaerve  me  from  the 
Scheithan  Alragim."— HemMy,  iiL  90.] 

1863.  —"  Not  many  yean  a^,  an  eeean* 

trie  gentleman  wrote  from  8ikkim  to  the 
HocrctJiry  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcuttji, 
stating  that,  on  the  snows  of  the  mountains 
there  were  found  certain  mjratariona  foot- 
steps, mort  tAoa  SO  or  40  aaeet  lUUHtier,  which 
<  the  natives  idlaged  to  Shaitan't.  The 
,  writer  at  the  same  time  offerisi,  if  Govom- 
nmut  would  give  him  leave  of  absence  for  a 
certain  period,  etc.,  to  go  and  tnMM  the 
author  of  these  mystarioua  veatigaa,  and 
thus  this  strange  creatare  wonid  be  dta* 
covered  without  any  rxjientf  to  OoeenmemL, 
The  notion  of  catching  Shaitan  iri^oel  amy 
fxp^ntf  to  Govemwunt  was  a  sublime  pieea 
of  .\nglo-Indian  tact,  but  the  offer  was  not 
acceuted."— .Sir  M.  VtUe,  XoUt  to  Friar 
JankuMUt  87. 

SHALEE,  SHALOO.  SHELLA, 
SALLO,  &c.,  s.  We  have  a  little 
dniil>t  as  to  the  identity  of  all  the*4' 
words  ;  the  two  latter  occur  in  old 
works  as  names  ot  cotton  stoffii;  the 
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first  two  (Shakespe&r  and  Fallon  give 
«fia)  an  names  m  familiar  uae  for  a 

aoft  twilled  cotton  stuff,  of  a  Turkey- 
red  colour,  somewhat  resembling  what 
we  call,  by  what  we  had  judged  to  be 
■a  modification  of  the  wordy  thaUxm. 
But  we  find  that  Skeat  and  other 
authorities  ascribe  the  latter  word  to 
«  comtption  of  OftoloiM,  which  gave 
its  name  to  certain  stuffs,  apparently 
l>ed-coverleta  of  some  aort.  Thua  in 
Cliaucer  : 

"  With  ahetea  and  with  chalons  fair« 

On  which  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  the 

Mmt'tsticon,^*'  .  .  .  aut  pannoa  ptctos  qui 
'  rocnntur  chalons  loco  uctutemH."  See 
also  in  Liber  Albiu: 

**Jm  cihanre  dm  dntouBS  «t  dnjm  do 

Reynea.  .  .  /'—p.  225,  alscj  at  p.  231. 

o.  IMS.—"  I  went  then  to  S/id/iyM  (neu- 
Calient  see  OHAUA)  a  yery  pretty  town, 
where  thoy  ninko  the  fltuffs  (i)U.  sh&IiT) 
thiit  Ixsar  itn  name." — Ibn  Batata,  iv.  109. 

[It  is  exceedingly  diHicult  to  dis- 
entangle  the  meanings  and  derivations 
d  this  striss  of  words.  In  the  first 
plac'  wp  hnvp  saloo,  Hinfl.  sftb't,  the 
Turkey-red  cloth  above  described  ;  a 
word  which  is  derived  by  Platts  from 
Skt.  iillH,  'a  kind  of  astringent  sub- 
stance,' and  is  perha]is  the  sinie  won^l 
as  the  Tel.  sdlfi,  Moth.'  This  was 
or^inally  an  Indian  fabric,  but  haa 
"now  been  replaced  in  the  Wzars  by 
•an  English  cloth,  the  art  of  dyeing 
which  was  introduced  by  French 
refugees  who  came  over  after  the 
Revolution  (.see  7  .ser.  N.  <{•  Q.  viii. 
4B5  sea.).    See  FI£C£-<K)ODS,  SAL06- 

[c.  1590.-"  UJn,  p«r  pieee^  8  R.  to 2  M." 

~A\n,  i.  94.' 

[1610.  —  "  SaUallo,  blue  and  black."— 
Atawn,  LMertt  i«  72. 

[1672.  — "SallooB,  made  at  Gulcnndnh, 
and  brought  from  thence  to  Surat,  and  go 
to  England."— In  Btrdwood,  Rifttrt  o»  Old 
Rtrvrdi,  62. 

[1896.— "Sain  ia  another  fabric  of  a  red 
«olaar  prepared  by  dyeing  English  cloth 
named  mirtu  ('  Amenean^)  in  ib4  01  dye, 
WM  formerly  extenfltrely  tued  for 

turb.'Hv,  curtain'*.  Ixjrdcrs  of  fcm.ik-  c"uts 
and  fumale  dnaa,"—MuJuiMmad  Hadi,  Aiun. 
on  Dfet,  ZL 

Next  we  have  shelah,  which  may 
be  identical  with  Hind.  scM,  which 
Platts  connects  with  Skt.  dula^  chaila^ 
*&  piece  of  cloth,'  and  defines  as  **a 


kind  of  scarf  or  mantle  (of  silk,  or 
lawn,  or  mnslin ;  nsnally  eomposea  of 

four  breadths  depending  from  the 
shoulders  loosely  over  the  body  :  it  is 
much  worn  and  given  aa  a  present,  iu 
the  Dakkhan);  silk  tarbaa/*  In  the 
Deccan  it  seems  to  be  worn  by  men 
{HerklotSy  Qanoon-t-Idcun,  Madras  re- 
print, 18).  The  Madnu  Otcm,  gives 
sheelay,  Mai.  thlloj  mid  to  be  from 
Skt.  chtra,  *a  strip  of  cloth,'  in  the 
sense  of  clothes ;  and  snllah,  Hind. 
tdOf  'gaoM  for  turbans.' 

[e.  16M.— "  Bhelah,  .from  the  Dek'haa, 

per  piece,  J  to  2  M."— i.  95. 

[1598.— "Cheyla,  "  in  LiiuchoUn,  i.  91. 

[1800.—"  ShUlas,  or  thin  white  mnslina. 
.  .  .  They  are  very  coarse,  jvnd  are  some* 
times  atriped,  and  then  called  Dupattat  (see 
DOOFUrf  8)."— JtidUeiqw,  Mjftof,  iu  940.] 

1809. —  "The  shalie,  a  long  piece  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton,  is  wrapped  roand 
the  wabfc  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  which 
leaves  part  of  one  leg  hare,  whilst  the  other 
is  coverwd  to  the  ancle  with  long  and 
graceful  folds,  gathered  uj>  in  front,  so  &h 
to  loaTo  one  end  of  the  shalie  to  cross  the 
breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which  is  some* 
times  thrown  over  the  head  as  a  veil."— 
Mana  Umham,  3.  [But,  om  Sir  H.  Yule 
suggested,  in  this  form  the  word  nay 
represent  Saree.  ] 

1813.— Red  Sheilas  or  Salloes.  .  . 
MUbnnu,  i.  124. 

r  ,,  "  His  shela,  of  fine  cloth,  with  a 
silk  or  gold  thread  border.  .  .  ." — Trans. 

Lit.  S.JC.  Ho.  iii.  219  $eq. 

[1900.—"  Sela  DupaUa — worn  by  men  over 
shoulders,  tucked  round  waist,  enas  hanging 
in  front  .  .  .  plain  iKxly  and  borders  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  thread  ;  white,  yellow, 
and  green ;  worn  in  full  drees,  sometimes 
merely  thrown  Offer  shoulders,  with  the 
ends  hanging  in  front  from  either  shoulder.' 
-'ru»^fAl^  ifea.  m^auk,  72. 

The  following  may  represent  the 

same  word,  or  be  perhaps  connected 
with  P. — U.  chillot  'a  selvage,  gold 
threads  in  the  btnder  of  a  turMn,  &c' 

[1610.— "Tsyle,  the  oorge,  R».  70."— 
iMntrr*,  Letten,  i.  72.] 

1615.— "820  pMoee  red  aelaa."- /Vuter, 
LfUers,  129.  The  ame  word  is  ssmI  hj 
Oockt,  Diarjf,  Bak.  See.  i.  4.] 

HiTAlffA,  8.    Hind,  ikdmd  [Skt 

Aj/'?m«,  'black,  dark-coloured.']  A 
favourite  song-bird  and  ca<j[e-l)ird, 
Kitta  cincla  rnacruray  Gniel.  "In  con- 
finement it  imitates  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  and  of  various  witli 
ease  and  accuracy  "  {Jcrdon).  The  long 
tail  seems  to  indicate  the  identic  <n 
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tllis  bird  rather  than  the  Toaind  (see 
MTHA)  with  that  dcicribed  by  Adum. 

[Mr.  M'Crindle  (Tnixunon  of  Indian 
186)  favours  the  identification  of  the 
bird  with  the  Maini.'\ 

0.  A.D.260.— ''ThereiBaDOllierbfrd  found 

ftraong  the  Indians,  which  is  <>f  the  size  of 
a  Htarling.  It  is  jMirticoloured  ;  and  in 
imitating  the  voice  of  man  it  v»  more 
loquacious  and  olevar  than  a  purot.  Bat 
it  doM  not  raadily  b«ar  oooilnament,  and 
yearning  for  liberty,  and  longing  for  inter- 
course with  its  kind,  it  prefers  hunger  t<> 
bondage  with  fat  living.  The  Macedonians 
who  dwell  among  titie  IndiattB,  in  the  city 
of  Bncephala  and  theraabonta  .  .  .  call  the 
bird  KtpKluy  ('  Taily  ')  ;  and  the  name  arcisc 
from  the  fact  that  the  bird  twitches  his  tail 
jiut  like  a  wagtail."— il<f«M,  dt  NaL  Anim. 
zTi.  3. 

SHAXAir,    SHAMANISM,  s. 

These  terms  arc  applied  in  modern 
times  to  superstitious  of  the  kind  that 
connects  itself  with  exorcinn  and 
"devil-dancing"  as  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristic,  and  whicli  are 
found  to  prevail  with  wonderful 
identity  of  cireomstanoe  among  non- 
Caucasian  races  over  ]iarts  of  tlie  eartli 
most  remote  from  one  another  ;  not 
onl^  amon^  the  vast  variety  of  Indo- 
Chinese  tribes,  but  among  the  Dra- 
vidian  tril»es  of  India,  the  v  eddalis  nf 
Ceylon,  the  races  of  Sil»eriii,  ami  the 
red  nations  of  N.  and  S.  America. 
"Hinduism  ha.s  assimilated  these 
^rior  superstitions  of  the  sous  of 
Tar,'  as  Mr.  Hodeson  calls  them,  in 
the  form  of  Tantrika  mysteries,  whilst, 
in  the  wild  performance  of  tlie  Danc- 
ing Dervishes  at  Constantinople,  we 
see,  perhaps,  acain,  the  infection  of 
Turanian  blood  i)reaking  out  from  the 
very  heart  of  Mussulman  orthodoxy" 
(see  yotfs  to  Marco  Poio,  Bk.  II. 
ch.  60).  The  characteristics  of  Sha- 
niani?'m  is  the  existence  of  certain 
sooth-sayers  or  uiedicine-men,  who 
profess  a  special  art  of  dealing  with 
the  mis<:hievous  spirits  who  are  sup- 
puvcfl  to  i)nKluce  illness  and  other 
calamities,  and  who  invoke  these 
spirits  and  ascertain  the  means  of 
appeasing  fliein,  in  trance  prfxluced  by 
fantastic  ceremonies  and  convulsive 
dcmcings. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  term 
is  the  title  of  the  s])irit-conjnror  in 
the  Tunguz  language,  wliich  i-  sJiainan, 
in  that  of  the  Manchus  becoming  ^r- 
mnn^ -p].  miudsft.  But  then  in  ('linicse 
ISlui'indn  or  Shi-num  is  used  for  a 


Buddhist  ascetic,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  taken  from  the  Skt  inmana, 

Pali  Mimana.  Whether  the  TangpDS 
word  is  in  anv  way  connected  M'lth 
this  or  adopted  from  it,  is  a  doubtful 
qnestion.   W.  Sehott,  who  ha.s  treated 

tile  matter  elalKirately  (('her  dm  Dop- 
IteLinui  de^s  IVorUs  iSchauiane  und  uber 
dm  titngiuuitm  Sdiamanen-OiMftiw  am 
Hofe  der  Mandjn  Kmnfrn^  Berlin 
Akad.  1842),  finds  it  dithcull  to  supjxise 
any  connection.  We,  however,  give  a 
few  quotations  relating  to  the  two 
words  in  one  series.  In  the  first  two 
the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  Buddh- 
ist aaoetict. 

0.  B.C.  S20. — "Todt     Xapftdvat,  rodt 

flip  dvTifioriToit  'TXo/9/oi't  if>rjclf  6i'0^d- 
i^caOai,  j^Qrras  iv  raif  CXatt  drb  (pvWuii^ 
KoX  KapiwQf  iyplmw,  4<r$ijrat  ff  fxfi"  a**^ 

ofKOu." — From  Mtgiuthrut-x,  in  Stmlxt,  xv. 

c.  712.— "AH  the  Bamania  a-*seral.led 
and  sent  a  messsage  to  Bajhr^  «ayingi  "  We 
are  ndsU-  devotees.  Our  reli^on  is  one  of 
peace  and  quiel,  and  titrhtirijr  and  slayinjjr  is 
prohibited,  as  well  as  ail  kinds  of  shoddiog 
of  Uood.'*-€M  Ndma,  in  EtHtt,  1 158. 

1820.- "  A'dwii'  is  the  Mongol  name  of 
the  spirit-oonjuror  or  sorcerer,  who  before 
the  introduction  of   Buddhism  exercised 
nmong  the  Mongols  the  office  of  Sacrifioer 
und  Prieflt,  as  he  still  doei  ainong  tli» 
i  Tunirnze--,  Manjn-.  and  other  Asiatic  tHbaSi 
'  .  .  .  lu  Europe  they  are  known  bv  tlM 
Tungnsna^MluaBia;  among  the  Ma^joa 
as  saman,  and  among  the  "nbetaiiB  as 
Jllaha.   The  Mongols  now  call  tbem  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence  lUih  or  Il''«jh', 
'Sorcerer,'  'Wizard,'  and  tlie  women  who- 
give  theniiielvcs  t<j  the  like  fooleries  i'dm* 
!  i,un."—J.  J.  Sekmidt,  JfUet  to  Samng  Stism, 
p.  416. 

IWI*  —  "Among    Siberian  tribt*?*,  the 
select  ohildran  liable  to  oonvulsiuoa 
as  suitable  to  be  brooght  up  to  the  prrfasrioo, 

which  is  apt  to  liecume  hcredit;iry  with  the 
epileptic  teodeucies  it  belongs  U>."—Ttflur^ 
Primitim  Oultmrt,  U,  181. 

SHAMBOGUE,   s.    Canar.  Adna- 
or  idfut-ijkoga ;  sfcatw/wo,  *  allowance  of 

grain  paid  to  the  village  accountant,* 
Skt.  Ithogay  'enjoyment.'  A  village 
clerk  or  accountant. 

[c.  17C6.— ".  .  .  thii  order  to  ba  enforced 
in  the  account.^  by  the ■hOTlWgm.*'— i^«y»> 

Malabar,  iii.  120. 

(1800.— "Shanaboga,  called  BhanbogM 
l)y  ctirmption,  and  Cunram  by  the  MuStt- 
liiians,    is    the     village  accountant. 
BiichanaH's  Mym>rty  i.  268.] 

1801.— "When  the  whole  Idst  is  ool- 
Iccted,  the  ahanbogue  and  potail  (sa* 
PATEL)  carry  it  to  the  toshildar'a  ettt> 
1  cherry."— r.  Munro,  in  L»>>,  i.  316. 
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Pers.  shami]fdna  or  ghdmiydmi  [very 
doul)lfully  derived  from  Pers.  didh^ 
*  k  in^','  viiydna^  *  centre '],  an  awning  or 
flat  tent-roof,  sometimes  without  sideSi 
but  often  in  the  present  day  with 
4MUMIlta;  eometimes  pitched  like  a 
porch  Ijefore  a  large  tent ;  often  used 
oy  civil  officers,  when  on  tour,  to  lioM 
their  court  or  office  proceedings  coram 
prypulo,  and  in  a  manner  generally  ac- 
cessible, [in  the  earlv  records  the 
word  ii  naed  for  «  kind  of  striped 
«alioa] 

c.  1590.— "The  Slltmy&nah-awnin^  i« 
made  of  rarious  sizes,  but  Derer  more  than 
of  12  yards  squara."— ifiti,  i.  64. 

HfiW.  — "  A  sort  of  Cnlicohero  called  semi* 
Janes  are  aLM>  ia  abundance,  it  is  broader 
IhaD  the  Oalkm."— Zkittwrt,  Ldtfn,  L  29.] 

[1613.  —  "Tho  Hector  ha^nnp  cert.Tiii 
obueckeruti  (chucker)  of  tine  Semian  cbow- 
ien."— /Mi.  i.  217.    in  Fetter,  ir.  289, 

1816. — " .  .  .  there  is  erected  a  throne 
foure  fouto  from  the  ground  in  the  Durbar 
Court  from  the  baoke  whereof,  to  the  place 
where  fbe  King  oomes  out,  a  square  of  56 

paces  loiitr,  and  48  broad  was  rnylotJ  in, 
and  covered  with  fair  Bemlaenes  or 
Canopies  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Silke.  or  Velvet 
k>yned  together,  and  suatained  with  Canee 
•D  ooTored.'*— ^  S*.  Roe,  in  PvnM*,  i. ; 
Tr.ik.  Soc  i.  142. 

j,1676. — "We  desire  you  to  furnish  him 
with  all  things  necesaai7  for  hia  vojage, 
.  .  .  with  bridle  and  siadlo,  Semeanoes, 
canatt8  (Canaut).  .  .  ." — Forrest,  Bombav 
Lrtfrrx,  i.  89.] 

1814.—"  1  had  seldom  ooeadon  to  look  out 
for  gardens  or  pleasore  grounds  to  pitch  my 
tent  r  ircctniy  Summlnianaor Shamyana, 
tho  whole  country  being  generallv  a  garden." 
^Forbfj,  Or.  Mem.  u.  05 ;  2tad  ed.  ii.  64. 
In  ii.  '2iH  he  writes  Shumeeana]. 

1857. — "At  an  early  hour  we  retired  to 
rest.  Our  beds  were  arranged  under  largo 
eMuapiea  opm  on  all  sides,  and  which  are 
tanned  nr  the  nsAifis  *  Shameanahs.'  "— 
Jf.  IhmMUf  Ptnmul  AdmUimt,  14* 

SHAMPOO,         To  knead  and 

pre.sa  the  muscles  with  the  view  of 
relii'ving  fatigue,  Szr.  The  word  ha.s 
now  luug  been  laniiliarly  used  in 
England.  The  Hind,  verb  is  dtdmpndj 
from  the  imperative  of  wliich,  chdmpt\ 
this  is  most  probably  a  corruption,  as 
in  the  case  ot  Bnnow,  Puckerow,  &c. 
Tlie  process  is  dncribed,  though  not 
named,  by  Terry,  in  1616:  "Taking 
tlius  their  ease,  they  often  call  their 
Barhers,  who  tenderly  gripe  and  smite 
their  Amies  and  other  jwirts  of  tlieir 
hodies  instead  of  exercise,  to  stirre  the 


blond.  It  is  a  pleasing  wantonnesse, 
and  much  valuea  in  these  liot  climes." 
(In  PwduUf  ii.  1475).  The  process  was 
familiar  to  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  whose  slaves  employed  in 
this  way  were  styled  tr&kaior  and 
traeUUrix.  [Perhaps  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  is  in  Stnibo 
{McCriiulU,  Ancunt  Jtidiu,  72). J  But 
with  the  ancients  it  seems  to  have 
been  allied  to  vice,  for  which  tliere  ia 
no  ground  that  we  know  in  the  Indian 
custom. 

1748.—"  Shampooinsr  is  an  operation  not 

known  in  Kumpe,  and  is  {K.'cnliar  to  the 
Chinese,  which  1  had  once  the  curiosity  to 
go  through,  sad  fur  which  1  paid  bat  a 
trifle.  However,  had  1  not  seen  aereral 
China  merchants  shampooed  before  me,  I 
should  have  l>eon  apprehensive  of  danger, 
oven  at  tho  sight  of  all  the  different  in- 
.struments.  .  .  . '  (The  account  i«  gootl,  but 
too  long  for  extract.) — A  Vovagt  to  the  E. 
lnd%e$ln  1747  and  1748.  London,  1762, 
p.  226. 

1760^.— "The  naotioe  of  r**|r. 
which  by  the  beet  intelligence  I  eoud 

gather  is  derived  from  tho  Chinese,  may 
not  1)6  unworthy  particularizing,  aa  it  is 
little  known  to  tho  modern  Eurofteans.  .  .  ." 

r»u,  i .  113.  Ibis  writer  quotes  MaiiitUt 
iii.  Ep.  8^  and  Amoo,  Epist.  66,  to  show 
that  the  pfaotioe  was  known  in  aneient 
Rome. 

1800.— "The  Saltan  generally  rose  at  * 

break  of  day  :  after  l>eing  champoed,  and 
rubbed,  he  washed  himself,  and  read  the 
Kocaa  for  an  boor."— Bsn^im,  War  wiA 

Ttppoo,  p.  l.'»9. 

[1810. — "  ShampoeilU^  may  be  compared 
to  a  gentle  kneecfing  w  the  whole  person, 
and  is  the  same  opentaon  described  oy  the 
Toyogeni  to  the  Southern  and  Faeillo  ooaan.** 
—  lii/ib,  HitL  SbdAet,  MadrM  beprint, 
i.  276.1 

.,       *11ieo  whilst  they  fiinned  the 

chihlren,  or  ch&mpooed  them  if  they  were 
restless,  they  used  to  t«ll  tttorie«,  !*oiuo  of 
which  dealt  of  marvels  as  great  as  those  re- 
corded in  the  1001  Mights."— i/rs.  Ulterwoodt 
AvtMog.  410. 

„  "That  considerable  relief  is  ob- 
tained  from  ^*«^"«r*^*«^|  cannot  be  doubted ; 
I  have  repeatedly  been  restored  aarpriaingbr 
from  severe  fatigae.  •  .  ITif/MMMOii,  r. 
M.  u.  196. 

1818.— "Tliere  is  sometimes  a  Tolaptuoos- 
nem  in  the  climate  of  India,  a  <«tillnc.s5  in 
nature,  an  indescribable  8oftnes.«,  which 
.•HMthes  the  mind,  and  gives  it  up  to  the 
most  d^ghtful  sensations :  independent  of 
the  effeete  of  opium,  champoing,  and  other 
luxuries  indulged  in  by  oriental  sensualistSt* 
—J'orlMt,  Or.  Mem.  i.  35  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  25.] 

SHAN,  n.y.  Tlic  iianje  whicli  we 
have  learnea  from  the  Burmese  to 
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apply  to  the  people  who  call  the 
selves  the  great  2  at,  kindred  to  t 
Siamese,  and  occupying  extensive  tracts 
in  Indo-China,  intermediate  between 
Bunua,  Siain,  and  China.  They  are 
the  same  pe(j])le  that  have  been  known, 
after  the  Portiigiieae,  and  some  of  the 
early  R.  C.  Missionaries,  as  Laos 
(t^.v.) ;  but  we  now  give  the  nanie  au 
extenaiTe  mgnification  covering  the 
whole  race.  The  Siamese,  who  have 
been  for  centuries  politically  the  most 
important  branch  of  this  race,  call  (or 
did  call  themselvee — see  De  la  Lon- 
bdre,  who  is  ver\'  accurate)  Tui-Nor 
or  '  Little  T'ai,'  whilst  they  applied 
the  term  Tai^Yai,  or  *  Great  TO,*  to 
their  northern  kindred  or  some  part 
of  thew  ;♦  sometimes  also  calling'  tlit- 
latter  Tax-gut^  or  the  'Ta'i  left  behind.' 
The  TO  or  Shan  are  certainly  the 
most  numert)u.s  and  widely  sprean  race 
in  Indo-China,  and  innumerable  petty 
Shan  States  eziac  on  the  borders  of 
Burma,  Siam,  and  China,  more  or  less 
dependent  on,  or  tributary  to,  thrir 

f)owerful  neighbours.  They  are  found 
rom  the  extreme  north  of  the  Irawadi 
Valk-y,  ill  the  vicinity  of  A.ssam,  to 
the  borders  of  Camboja  ;  and  in  nearly 
all  we  find,  to  a  degree  unusual  in 
the  cas*-  of  populations  politically  so 
segregated,  a  certiiin  homorreneity  in 
lauguase,  civilisation,  and  religion 
(BuddfiistX  which  seems  to  ^int  to 
their  f<»iner  anion  in  considerable 
States. 

One  branch  of  the  race  entered  and 
conquered  Assam  in  the  13th  century, 
and  from  the  name  bv  win*  li  thev 
were  known,  Ahom  or  Aluimy  was 
derived)  by  the  frequent  exchange  of 
aspirant  and  sibilant,  the  name,  just 
used,  of  the  province  itself.  The  most 
extensive  and  central  Shan  State,  which 
occupied  a  position  between  Avaand 
Yunnan,  is  known  in  the  Shan  tradi- 
tions as  Muug-ilf au,  and  in  Burma  by 
the  Buddhisto^lassica]  name  of  JTait- 
Ktmbi  (from  a  famous  city  of  that 
name  in  ancient  India)  corruj)ted  by 
a  usual  j)nM  e.ss  into  Ko-SJuiu-j/yi  and 
interpreted  to  mean  *Nine-Shan* 
States.'  Further  .south  were  those 
T'ai  States  which  have  usimlly  been 
eaUcd  Laos,  and  which  formed  several 
considerable  kingdoms^  going  through 
many  vici8Bitttd|s  of  power.  Several 

*  On  th«  nrobabtoindlortiot)  of  nr««t  and  Little 
DMd  In  this  fkddoa,  im  renuu^ka  in  uoU»  on 
JToreo />•<•,  bk.UL  eh. «. 


of  their  capitals  were  visited  and  their 
ruins  de8cril>ed  by  the  late  Francia 
Gkwnier^  and  the  cities  of  these  and 
many  .«<maller  States  of  the  same  rare, 
all  built  on  the  same  general  quadrau* 
gular  plan,  are  spread  broadcast  over 
that  part  of  Indo-China  which  extends 
from  Siam  north  of  Yunnan. 

Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  S/^n  Dtdionary  (RanL^oon,  188 IX 
divides  the  Shan  family  by  dialectic 
indications  into  the  Ahonu,  whose 
language  is  now  extinct,  the  Chinete 
Shan  (occupying  the  central  territory 
of  what  was  Ainu  or  Kuiisimlii),  the 
iSAan  {Proper^  or  Burmese  Sliau),  Lao* 
(or  Siamese  ShanX  and  Siamese 

The  term  Shan  is  borrowed  from 
the  Burmese,  in  whose  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy the  name,  though  juonounced 
ShdHy  is  \iTitten  rhmn.  ^^  e  have  not 
met  with  its  u.se  in  English  prior  to 
the  Mission  of  Col.  Symes  in  17i^ 
It  ap}>ear8  in  the  map  illustrating  his 
narrative,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
narrative  itself,  and  it  was  frequently 
used  by  his  coni^>anion,  F,  Buchauauu 
whose  papers  were  only  published 
many  years  afterwards  in  various 
})eriodicals  dithcult  to  meet  with.  It 
was  not  until  the  Burmese  war  of 
1824-1826,  and  the  active  investiga- 
tion of  our  Eastern  frontier  which 
followed,  that  the  name  became  poiiu- 
larly  known  in  British  India.  Tha 
be.st  noiii  e  of  the  Shans  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  is  a  scarce  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  ])rinted  by  the 
F*oreign  Dept.  of  C^alcutta  in  1876 
{Introd.  Sketch  of  the  HUi.  of  thf  Shnns^ 
dx.).  [The  ethnology  of  the  i-ace  is 
discussed  by  J.  O.  Scott,  Upper  Burma 
Giiz^tteer,  i.  yt.  i.  187  seqq.  Also 
Prince  Henn  (POrleans,  Du  Tonkin  ftux 
Inde*,  1898  ;  H.  S.  HalUU^  Among  the 
Sham,  1885,  and  A  Thoummd  MUm  on 
an  EUphant,  1890.] 

Thoiiffh  the  name  as  we  have  taken 
it  is  a  Burmese  oral  form,  it  seems  to 
be  essentially  a  genuine  ethnic  name 
for  the  race.  It  is  a]>])lied  in  the 
form  Sam  by  the  As-siiuese,  and  the 
Kakhyens ;  the  Siamese  themselves 
have  an  obsolete  SiSm  (written  Sirynm) 
for  themselves,  and  Slang  {i^ievang)  for 
the  Laoa  The  former  wora  is  evi- 
dently  the  Sien^  which  the  Chinese- 
u.ied  in  the  compound  Sim-lo  (for 
Siam,— see  Marco  PolOy  2nd  ed.  Bk. 
iii.  oi.  7,  note  3X  and  from  whidb 
we  got|  probably  through  a  Malay 
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medium,  our  Siam  (q.v.).  The  Bur- 
mese distinguish  the  Siamese  Shans 
as  YrnHet  (aM  JUDEA)  Shans,  a  term 
perhaps  sometimes  including  Siaiii 
Itself.  Symes  gives  this  (through 
AnkaiMfle  eorraption)  as  *Yoodra- 
Shaan/  and  he  also  (no  douht  im- 
properly) calls  the  Manipur  people 
*  Ga^say  Shaan '  (seu  CA88AY). 

1796. — "Theso  evente  did  not  deter  Shan- 
buan  fnnii  jtursuing  his  favourite  scheme 
of  conquest  to  the  wostward.  The  fertile 
plains  and  populous  towm  ni  MuDoipoora 
and  the  CaM«y  Shaaa,  sttiMsted  hw  am- 
bition."— <%m«,  p.  77. 

„     ' '  Zeme»<aM  JANOOMAT),  Sanda- 
and  many  diiitriota  of  the  Yoodra 

to  the  eastward,  were  tributary,  and 

governed  by  Chobvas,  who  aunually  paid 
omage  to  the  fiinuaa  king."— 102. 

"Shaan,  or  nuut.  it  a  very  com- 

prehen.'n'vo  term  given  to  different  nations, 
some  iude(>ondeut,  othurs  the  subjects  of  the 
greater  states."— /&irf.  274. 

c.  1818. — '* .  .  .  They  were  assisted  by 
roany  of  the  JSainxl   (see  CHOBWA)  or 

eAty  princes  of  the  Sciam,  subject  to  the 
urmette,  who,  wearied  by  the  oppreinoas 
and  exactions  of  the  Burmese  Mandarfawand 
gmierals,  bad  revolted,  and  mu'Ie  common 
cause  with  the  onomios  of  thoir  cruel  ma.sters. 
.  .  .  The  war  which  the  Burmese  hufi  to 
support  with  tbrae  enemies  was  long  and 
disastrous  .  .  .  instead  of  overooming  the 
Qeiain  (they)  only  lost  day  by  day  the 
territories  .  .  .  and  saw  their  princes  range 
theinselvc<>  .  .  .  under  the  protection  of  tne 
King  of  ^aXB."—Sangermania,  p.  67. 

IMl.— 
"  Fie.  Fie  !  Captain  Sprv  ! 
You  are  surely  in  joke 
With  your  wires  and  joar  tnUBS, 
Going  past  all  the  ShlUBU 
With  branches  to  Bam-you  (see  BAMO),  and 
end  in  A-smoke." 

Cklf  on  the  propofd  Yunnan  Railway. 
Bkamo  and  Esmok  were  names  cunstantly 
recurring  in  tha  late  Gapt.  Spiy's  railway 

projects. 

SHANBAFF,  SINABAFF,  &c.,  s. 
Pers.  thanbdft.  A  stuff  often  men- 
tioned in  the  early  narratives  as  an 

e.xport  from  Bengal  and  other  part5 
of  India.  Perhaps  indeed  these  names 
indicate  two  dinerent  stuffs,  as  we  do 
not  know  what  they  were,  except  that 
(as  mentioned  below)  the  sinahaff  was 
a  fine  white  stuff.  Ulnabuff  is  nut  in 
Vnller's  Lniam.  Shdnabdf  is,  and  is 
explained  as  geniu  panni  gronnoris^  sic 
descripta  (E.  T.) :  "  A  very  coarse  and 
cheap  stuff  which  they  make  for  the 
sleeves  of  Jkabds  (see  CABAYA)  for 
sale." — Bahdr-{'*AJam.  But  this  can- 
not have  been  the  character  of  the 
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stuffs  by    Sultan  Mahomnied 

Tughlak  (iis  in  the  first  quotation)  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  [Badger 
(([uoted  oy  BirdwoodL,  Report  on  Old 
Records,  153)  identifies  the  word  with 
sina-bdftoj '  Chiaa-wovan'  dottia.] 

1848.—"  Wh«k  fhe  aforesaid  pwant  oama 

to  the  Sultan  of  India  (from  the  Emp.  of 
China)  ...  in  return  for  this  present  be 
sent  another  of  greater  value  .  .  .  109 
pieoas  of  abbi&MU;  and  600  piseas  ot 
Bhlnblf."— /»a  Batwia,  It.  8. 

1498.— "The  overseer  of  the  Treasury 
came  neat  day  to  the  Oaptaia-Major,  and 
brought  him  20  pieces  of  whUa  strnT,  very 

fine,  with  gold  embmidery  which  they 
call  heyramitM  (beinuoea),  and  other  20 
largo  white  stuffs,  ▼ety  fine,  which  wero 
named  tinabafoa.  •  .  ."— Cbmo,  E.T.  b» 
Ld.  Stanley,  197. 

[1508.— See  under  ALJOFAB.] 

1510.— "One  of  the  Persians  said:  'Let 
us  go  to  our  house,  that  is,  to  Calicut.'  I 
answered,  '  Do  not  go,  for  you  will  Ids© 
these  fine  ■iwfthmph '  (which  were  pieces  of 
cloth  wa  aarriad).'— FarMaiM,  808. 

1516.  — "Tlie  (luirital  of  thw  8\igar  was 
worth  two  ducat.8  and  a  half  in  Malabar, 
and  a  good  Sinabiffo  was  worth  two 
ducats."— JJar&Mri,  179. 

[  ,1  "  Also  they  make  other  stuffs  which 
thay  can  Mamonat  (Idahmvdui),  others 
ditgvtvuu  {dcgiuUl),  others  chautaret  (sea 
ehowtars,  under  PIECE-000D8),  others 
sinabafas,  which  la><t  aro  tho  lust,  and 
which  the  Moors  hold  in  most  esteem  to 
rnaka  sfairte  of."— iMI.,  lisbon  ad.  888.] 

SHASTEB,  s.  The  Law  books  or 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus.  From 
Skt  idMro,  *a  rule,'  a  reUgions  ooda^ 

a  scientific  treatise. 

1612. — .  .  They  have  many  books  in 
their  Latin.  .  .  .  Six  of  those  thoy  call 
Zastra,  which  are  the  Kxlie.-^ ;  eighteen 
whidi  Uiey  call  Purdna  (Fooraaa),  which 
are  tha  Umba.**— Obaai,  V.  vi.  8. 

1630.—".  .  .  The  Banians  deliver  that 
this  book,  by  them  called  the  Shaster,  or 
the  Book  of  their  written  word,  consisted  of 
these  three  tmcts." — LvnVf  liisplay,  ch.  \\\\. 

1651.  —  In  RMeriiUt  tbe  word  is  every- 
wbera  misprintao  bslra. 

1717.— "The  j^i.x  Sastran^61  contain  all 
tbe  Points  and  different  Ceremonies  in 
Worahip.  .  .  ,"^PkiU%p^»  Aeetnmt,  40. 

1765. — ".  .  .  at  the  capture  of  Ca/cutUi, 
A.D.  17.^,  I  lost  many  cunous  (Jentoa  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  two  very  correct 
and  valuable  copies  of  tha  Oentoo  Snastah.' 
—J.  Z.  Holtoell,  Intending  Hist.  BvenU,  kc, 
2d  ed.,  1766.  i.  3. 

1770.— "The  Shaatah  is  lookitd  upon  by 
some  as  a  commantaiy  on  tha  aedaai,  ana 
by  others  as  an  origiou  wofk."— JBiyaaf  'tr 

1777),  i.  60. 
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1776.— "'ITio  occupation  of  the  Bmuiin 
fihould  be  to  read  the  Betds,  and  other 
Shasten."— ifo^  Gemtoo  Code,  39. 

[SHASTBEE,  a.  Hin  l  aMH  (aee 

8HA8TER).  A  limn  of  learning,  one 
who  iciiches  auy  branch  of  Hindu 
learnings  snch  as  law. 

[1S24.— "Gungadhur  Shaatna,  the  mini- 
•tor  of  the  Beroda  state,  .  .  .  wu  murdered 
by  Trimlmckjee  under  circumstances  which 

left  no  doubt  that  tho  (Je<  il  was  i>er)ietrated 
with  the  knowledge  of  bajerow.  — ifa/co/m, 
Omtml  India,  2&d  ad.  i.  W.} 

SHAWL,  &  Pera.  aud  Uind.  siuil, 
also  doAdh,  *a  pair  of  shawla.'  The 
Pt  rsian  word  is  perhaps  of  Indian 
origin,  from  Skt.  mvaUi,  '  vnriegatt'd.' 
Sir  George  Birdwood  tells  us  that  he 
has  found  among  the  old  India  records 
"Cannania  shells"  an<l  "Carniania 
■liawoolfl,"  uitiaoiu^  apparently  Ker- 
mdn  ikawi.  He  gives  no  dates  nn- 
fortnnately.  [In  a  l>ook  of  1685 
he  finds  ''ShawlM  Carmania"  and 
"Carmania  W.kjU";  in  one  of  1704, 
**  OhawoolB  "  (Report  m  Old  Reeordt,  27, 
40).  Carniania  g(>ats  are  mentioned 
in  a  letter  in  Forre^t^  Bombay  Letters, 
1  140.3  Meninski  (published  in 
1680)  shiil  is  (It  fined  in  a  way  that 
shows  the  humble  sense  of  the  word 
originally  ; 

"Pnnni  yiliorea  (jui  jartiiu  ull>i,  {>«rtim 
oiij.  riiii,  ]iartim  ni^ri  esse  sclent  ex  lana 
«t  piiii.s  caprinis ;  bujuxniodi  ponnum  seu 
tehun  injiciunt  humeris  Derrisii  .  .  .  instar 
stolae  aut  pallii."  To  tins  he  adds, 
**  Datur  etiam  soricca  oju.sniiMli  tela,  fere 
instar  nostri  inaltitii,  sivo  siiiiplicis  sive 
duplicati."  For  this  tho  2nd  edition  a 
century  later  substitutes:  Skdi-iJItHcti" 
(Indian  shawl).  "Tela  MrtoMi  rabtilianins 
ex  India  adferri  solita." 

c.  1590. — "In  formor  timeH  ahawlfl  wore 
often  brotight  from  Ka-'hmfr.  People  folded 
them  in  four  folds,  and  wore  them  for  a  very 
loni:  time.  .  .  .  His  Majosty  encourages 
in  every  poHible  way  the  {*Ad/  b^"l)  manu- 
facture of  shawls  in  Kashmir.  In  Lith/>r 
«l8i>  there  are  more  than  1000  workshoiw." 
—Aln  i.  92.  [Alw  see  ed.  Jwrrett,  ii. 
<49,  355.] 

c.  16*>,'>.— Ila  mettent  sur  eux  a  toute 
saison,  lors«)u'il8  sortont,  une  Chal,  q^ui  est 
tine  nianiert-  do  toilette  d  une  laine  tres-tine 
qui  xe  fait  a  f'achmir.  Ces  Chals  ont 
environ  deux  aunes  (the  old  French  awt, 
nearly  47  inches  English)  de  long  snr  une 
de  lar^e.  On  les  achoto  x-ingt-cinq  ou  trente 
<5cu8  81  elles  sent  riiiL"*.  II  y  en  a  ni/iiic  qui 
content  cinquante  ^ua,  mais  oe  aont  les 
tsiKflaea"— rA«MNoe,  110. 

c.  1666.  "  (  Vs  chales  -'<nt  ccrtAines  pi.'ces 
d'tftoffa  d  une  aulne  et  demie  de  long,  et 


il  une  (le  large  ou  environ,  qui  sont  l)rod^e8 
aux  deux  l)out«  d'une  e.s|>ece  de  brodorie, 
faite  au  metier,  d'un  pied  ou  enriroa  de 
large.  .  .  .  J'en  ai  ru  de  oeux  que  !«• 
OmroAf  font  faire  oxpr^s,  qui  coutoicnt 
jusqu'k  cent  cinquante  Kouj>ie.s  ;  des  autres 
ijui  Hont  de  cotte  laine  dn  \K\y»,  jo  n'en  ai 
pas  vu  quipanaient  60  Koupios."— £«ra»er, 
HTmaSl ;  [ed.  Oondable,  402]. 

1717.  — ".  .  .  (V)ii  tutto  ciu  preziosi^inie 
Dobilissinie  e  tienza  oompanudone  maguifiche 
sooo  le  tele  cbe  A  dikmano  Seial,  si  nella 

lingua  Uindustana,  come  ancora  nella  lingua 
Penriana.  Tali  Sclal  attro  non  i^no,  cbe 
alcuni  nianti,  the  -^i  jHJScino  sulla  test.\,  e 
facendo  da  man  destra,  e  da  man  sinistra 
scendere  le  due  metk,  con  queste  si  cinge. 
.  .  ."—MS.  Narrative  <ff  Padre  Ip.  Dfjuirri. 

[1662.— Another  rich  Skarf,  which  th^ 
call  sShal,  made  of  a  vety  fine  staff."— 
J.  I/ari^f,  Ambaamdm's  2V««.,  Bk.  n.  8S6. 

SUtu/.  Diet.] 

1727.— "When  they  go  abroad  they  wear 

<  a  Shawl  folded  up,  or  a  piece  of  \\*hito 
Cotton  Cloth  lying  loose  on  the  Top  of  their 
Heads. HamUbm,  IL  60;  [Wbim  in 

od.  1744,  ii.  41*]. 

c.  1760. — "Some  Shawls  are  manufactured 
there.  .  .  .  Those  cxtming  from  the  province 
of  Cachemire  on  the  borders  of  Tartary, 
b>eing  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  hair, 
that  iiroduce.««  from  the  loom  a  cloth  lusauti- 
fiilly  Iwjrdered  at  Inith  ends,  with  a  narrow 
tlowered  selvage,  altout  two  yards  and  a 
!  half  long,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide  .  .  « 
and  aooording  t<t  the  price,  wlJeh  is  from 
ten  pounds  and  upwarcis  to  fifteen  shillings, 
join,  Ut  ex«]ui.sito  tinene«is.  a  substance 
that  renders  them  extremely  warm,  and 
so  pliant  that  the  fine  odm  are  easily  drawn 
thnnigh  a  common  ring  on  the  finger." — 

'rVflW,  i.  118. 

1781.— Sonnerat  writes  challes.  lie  says : 
"  Cos  tftoffea  (faites  aToc  la  laine  des  moutons 
do  Tibet)  sur|xa.«i.«ont  noA  plus  belles  MieriiSS 
cn  tinetse."—  Voj/age,  i.  5^ 

It  fieems  fnmi  tlu'se  extracts  that 
the  large  aud  ccxstly  shawl,  woven  in 
tigures  over  its  whole  surfiuse,  is  a 
nuKlern  article.  Tlie  old  shawl,  we 
see,  was  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  by 
about  half  that  breadth ;  and  it  wras 
mo.Ht  commonly  white,  with  only  a 
I  iHjnUr  of  fipiired  wea^^ng  at  each  end. 
In  fact  w  hat  is  now  called  a  Bampoor 
Cnrnddor  when  made  with  figured  enda 
i.s  prohahly  the  beat  representation  of 
t  he  old  shawl. 

BHKBitlf,  BHIA,  s.  Arab,  ikta^ 

i.e.  '.sect.'  A  follower  (more  proj>erly 
the  followers  collectively)  of  the 
Mahommedan  *sect,'  or  .sects  rather, 
which  .-ipei  ially  venerate  'Ali,  and 
rt'gard  tlie  Iniam.s  (fje«*  IMAUH),  hi.s 
i  descendant'),  as  the  true  successors  to 
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the  Caliphate.  The  Persians  (since 
Ihe  aocearion  of  the  'Sophy '  dynasty, 
^.▼.)  )  are  ShVas^  and  ftgo^  many  of 
the  Moslems  in  India.  The  setts  which 
have  followed  more  or  less  secret 
doctrines,  and  the  veneration  of 
hereditary  (iua.si-divine  heads,  such  as 
the  Karmathites  and  Ismaelites  of 
Mnsnlman  history,  and  the  modem 
Bohraa  (see  boba)  and  "Muluhis,  " 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  ShVa. 
rSee  tlie  elaborate  article  on  tlie  sect 
in  DicL  iiflitamt  672  seqq.] 

e.  1809.—".  .  .  dont  Mioor»  il  eat  ainsi, 

<|tio  tuit  cil  qui  croieat  en  la  loy  Uaali 
dient  ijiae  cil  (lui  croient  en  la  lo^  Mabommet 
aont  mescr6iat ;  et  aussi  tuit  cil  qui  croient 
en  U  loj  Mahommet  dient  que  toit  dl  qui 
•eroieiit  eo  la  I07  Haali  aont  tneeerAtnt.'— 
Joinvilhy  252. 

1563. — "Among  the  Moors  have  always 
been  controvenies  .  .  .  which  of  the  four 
flnt  Caliphs  was  the  most  legitimate  suc- 
eefwor  to  the  Caliphate.  The  Anibi.ans 
favi.un'fi  Ruhac,  Ilfunar,  ar>'i  Otfhoriiaii,  the 
Penhaod  {Parieot)  favoured  Alio,  und  held 
the  others  for  usorpent,  and  n.s  holding  it 

aainst  the  testament  of  Mahamed  ...  to 
e  last  thi5i  schum  ha»  endured  between 
the  Anihians  ami  the  I't-rsians.  The  latter 
took  the  appellation  XiA,  as  mtich  as  to 
sav  '  Union  of  one  Body,'  and  the  Arabo 
called  them  in  reproach  Itaffadij  [/tdjull,  a 
heretic  (lit.  "  deserter as  much  a.**  to  say 
'People  aj<tray  from  the  I'atli.'  wiiiNt  they 
call  themselres  Cony  (see  8UNN££),  which 
is  the  oontmi7.'*>-J!NifTDt,  II.  x.  0. 

1G20.  —  "The  Sonnite  adherents  of  tra- 
ditioD,  Uke  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and  an 
infinite  nmnber  of  others,  aooept  the  primacy 

of  thoso  who  actually  jxisscss  it.  Tho 
Persians  and  their  adherents  who  are  called 
Shiiu  (Sciai),  t.r.  'Sectaries,'  and  are  nut 
ashamed  of  the  aam^  believe  in  the 
primaer  of  tiiose  wbo  nave  oolj  claimed 
it  (without  piwcfwin^r  it),  and  oliftinately 
contend  that  it  b«longH  to  the  family  of  AU 
only."-K  d<rlla  Vatb,  H.  76;  [oonf.  Hak. 
80c.  i.  U>2]. 

1626.  —  "Ho  is  by  Kclijjrion  a  Mahumetfln, 
de.'*oentk'd  from  Persian  .\nceHtors,  and 
retuinetb  their  opinions,  which  ditfering  in 
many  points  fn>m  the  Torkea,  are  distin- 
guished in  their  Soctcs  by  tcarmes  of  Seaw 
and  Sunnr^f." — I'urdms,  I'Uijrimagf^  99f). 

165S.— "Les  Persans  et  Ketelbache*  (KUB- 
Jilbaah)  ae  disent  Bchai  .  .  .  si  les  Ottomans 
entoient  Bchais,  ou  de  la  Secte  de  Haly,  les 
Persins  se  feroient  JSonnis  qui  est  la  Secte 
des  Ottomans."  —  Dt  la  Boullave-U-Oouif 
«d.  1667, 108. 

1G73.— "His  Subalitata  have  ia  a  Chias 
Uoor."— Fryer,  29. 

1798.— "In  oontmdiatinetion  to  the  Soonu, 
who  in  their  prayers  rn'-^-^  their  hari'l  n 
the  lower  part  of  the  brea«t,  the  SciuahB 
drop  their  arm.-*   in  straight  Mnaa."— 
Fonttr,  TrmeUt  ii.  129.  i 


1805.— "lljo  word  Sh'eeah,  or  Sheent, 
properly  aignifies  a  troop  or  sect  .  .  .  but 
has  become  the  diMtinctivo  apiKjllation  of 
tho  followers  of  Aly,  or  all  those  wbo 
maintain  that  he  wius  the  first  legitimate 
KhuU^akf  or  suocessor  to  Moohummad." — 
Bmliie,  Digmi^MaK.  Urn,  II.  x«. 

1869.  —  "La  tolerance  indienne  e.st  veuuo 
dirainuer  dans  I'lnde  le  fanatisme  Musulman. 
IA  SnnniUa  et  Bchiites  n'ont  point  entre 
eux  cette  animoaittf  qui  divise  les  Turcs  et 
les  Peraana  .  .  .  eea  deux  sectes  divisent  les 
musulraans  de  I'lnde  ;  mais  comtno  jo  viens 
do  dire,  elle.s  n'oxcitent  g^n^ralemeat  entre 
eux  aiu  uno  animosittf.''— OuvM  4<e  IVmm, 
Rd.  JUtu.,  p.  12. 

SHEEEMAUL,  s.  Pers.— Hind. 
shinndl,  a  cake  made  with  iluiir,  milk 
and  leaven;  a  sort  of  briociu.  [The 
word  comes  from  Pers.  afcfr,  *milk,* 

mdl,  *  crushing.'  Riddell  (Domrsi.  Econ. 
461)  gives  a  receipt  for  what  he  calls 
"  Nauna  Sheer  Alhalf"  nan  heiug  Pers., 
'bread.*] 

[1832.— "Tho  dishes  of  nieetah  (mi/hO, 
'sweet')  are  acoompaniod  with  the  many 
varieties  of  bread  common  to  Hindoostaun, 
without  learen,  as  Bheah-manl,  bachfrkaunie 
(baldr-khani),  ehapaatie  (chupatty),  kc,  ; 

the  first  tw.)  liave  tnilk  and  glieo  mixed  with 
the  flour,  and  nearly  resemble  our  pie-crust." 
-Mr$.  Mm-  H^man  AU,  OlmnMl£m»,  i.  101. 


[SHEIKH,  8.  Ar.  thaikJi;  an  old 
mai^  elder,  chief,  head  of  an  Arab 

tribe.  The  word  should  jmjperly 
mean  one  of  the  de.sceiidants  of  tribes 
of  genuine  Arab  descent,  but  at  the 
present  day,  in  India,  it  is  often  ap- 
•lied  to  converts  to  Islam  from  the 
ower  Hindu  tribea.  For  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  saint,  see 
under  PEER. 

fl598.— "  Tyieftenant  (which  the  Arabians 
called  xequen)."  —  LimchoteH,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  24. 

[1625.— "They  will  not  haue  them  iudfed 
by  any  Custome,  and  they  are  content  uiat 
their  Xeque  doe  detcriiiino  them  aa  he 
list."— i^MixAo^  JHUgrimage,  ii.  1146. 

1727.—**.  .  .  but  if  it  waa  80^  that  he 
(Abraham)  was  their  Sheek,  a.s  they  alledge, 
they  neither  follow  him  iu  Morals  or  Re- 
ligion."-^. MtmUltm,  ad.  1744,  i.  87. 

[1835.  —  "Some  {mrents  employ  a  sheykh 
or  fikee  to  teach  their  boys  at  homo."— 
LoM,  M«d.  M^gpL,  ed.  1871,  L  77.] 

SHEBBET,  s.  Though  this  word 
is  used  in  India  by  natives  in  its 
native  (Arabb  and  Pen.)  form  sharbat* 


*  111  l.Hitli  writtfii  alike,  but  thi'  lliiiil  t  in  Arnbic 
is  generally  silent,  giving  «Aar^«j.  ni  I'fr.^iaii  iharbat. 
So  we  K«t  minarri  from  Pers.  ami  Turk,  mundrttf 
in  Ar.  (and  in  India)  mMitdra  [mandr,  Manara^ 
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'  draught,'  it  )■  not  a  word  now  speci- 
ally in  Anglo-Indiati  me.  The  Ambic 

seems  to  have  entered  Europe  by 
several  ditferent  doors.  Thus  in 
Italian  and  French  we  liave  sorbetto 
and  *or6rf,  which  probably  came  direct 
frniti  the  Levantine  or  Turkish  form 
slturbat  or  shorbat ;  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
we  have  mrnbe^  axorahe  (mh'Aardb^ 
the  standard  Ar.  shardb,  *  wine  or  any 
Average'),  and  xarove,  and  from  these 
forms  proijably  Ital.  sciroppo^  nroppOy 
with  old  French  ysser&p  and  mod. 
Flrench  :  also  English  sijrnp,  and 
more  directly  from  the  Snaniab,  «/iru6. 
Mod.  Span,  again  gets  i>y  reflection 
from  French  or  It-alian,  smbett  and 
ftirop  (see  Ihny,  17,  and  Marcd  Devic, 
8.V.  strop).  Our  dierbct  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  imported  direct  from  the 
Levant.  The  form  aJirah  is  applied 
in  India  to  all  wines  and  spirits  and 

Srepared     drinks,    e.g.  VoTt-thtaub^ 
yaxTs-Khniub,  Lall-aktMlb^  Biandy- 
Ara nh,  Beer-sArc  nh. 

c.  1334.—".  .  .  They  bring  cups  of  gold, 
.silver,  and  gla.s.s,  filled  with  sugar-cnndy- 
wator  ;  syrup  diluted  with  water.  They 
call  this  beverage  sluurbet  "  {ask-ikurbat). — 
Ihn  StOuta,  i«.  194. 

1  .l.'i-l .  — "  .  .  .  j  <iti()  est  ^ratiflsinia  prae- 
sertim  ubi  multa  nive,  quae  Constantino- 
poll  nullo  teuipore  deficit,  fuerit  refiigerata, 
Arab  Sorbet  vocant,  hoc  est,  potkuMOi 
ArahicKm."~£iiM>eq.  £p.  i.  p.  92. 

1578.  — "The  phjaidanfl  of  the  aame 
country  use  this  zaiaTe  (of  tamarinds)  in 
bilioas  and  ardent  fevers.  **— .4  (Knite,  67. 

0.  1680. — "Bt  MUMsharo  potum  jucundia- 
dmnm  parant  quero  Bantet  Tooant."  — 
Fretper  Alpinus,  Pt.  i.  p.  70. 

1611,— "In  Persia  there  is  much  good 
wino  of  grapes  which  is  called  Xar4b  in  the 
language  or  tlie  ootmtry.' —  reusetm,  i.  18. 

c.  16;}0.  -  "Tlieir  liquor  may  jierhaps 
better  delight  you ;  'tis  faire  water,  sugar, 
roie'water,  and  jvyoe  of  LemiNui  mixt, 
caU*d  Sherbeta  or  Zerbets.  wholsome  and 
poteble."— Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1638,  p.  241. 

1682.>-«*The  Moons  .  .  .  diaiike  a  litUe 

milk  and  water,  hut  not  a  drop  of  wine; 
they  also  dranke  a  little  sorbet,  anAjafolatt 
(800  JOGOLE)."— ■liBe'yn''  L^ar^,  Jnn  24. 

1827. — "On  one  occasion,  before  Barak- 
el- Hadgi  left  Madnui,  ho  vimtod  the  Doctor, 
and  partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  perhaps  because  a  few 
glaMes  of  rum  or  biandy  were  usually  added 
to  enrich  the  compound."-  >Vr  W.  Scottp 
The  Svrgeon'i  Daughter ,  ch.  x. 

1887. —  "The  Hgyptiaiia  have  nurloas 
kinds  of  sherbets.  .  .  .  The  most  common 
kiad  (called  simply  shurbit  or  shnrbit 
toek'hitr  .  .  .)  i.s  merely  Kupar  ami  water 
.  *  .  lemoDsde  {leif'tnodnduh,  or  siiarib 


le>r>nt>/>n)  is  another. " — Latu,  Mod.  Hgupt.., 
od.  1837,  i.  206. 

1R63.— "The  E^state  overseer  ujnially  crave 
a  dance  to  the  people,  when  the  most  dis- 
solute of  l>oth  sexes  wore  sure  to  bo  present, 
and  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  ■bmb  mad* 
for  the  ooc«2oii.*'->iraAMI,  20  Fmn  in  tkf 
W,  Jmdie$,  17. 

SHBBEBF.  B>  Ar.  «ftaff/,  *  noble.' 
A  dignitary  aeaoended  horn  IIahom> 

nied. 

1498.  —  "The  ambassador  was  a  white 
man  who  was  Xarife,  as  much  as  to  sav  a 

crelxgo"  {i,f.  cirriijo). — Roteiro,  2nd  ed.  36. 

[1672.—"  Sclxierifi."   See  under  OASIS. 

[o.  1666.  —  "  The  first  (embaaaefe)  was 
from  the  Cherif  of  Meoa.  .  .  ,"—Sawim', 
ed.  Conatabie,  133. 

1701.—*'.  .  .  J*  Bbreif  of  Judda.  .  . 
—Forrut,  Bombay  Lelten,  i.  2S8.] 

SHEBISTADAJt,  s.  The  head 
ministerial  officer  of  a  Court,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  plaints,  and  see 
that  they  are  in  proper  form  and  duly 
stamped,  and  generally  to  attend  to 
routine  business.  Properly  H. — P. 
from  sar-rijOiid-ddr  or  saru<hta-Jirr, 
'  register- keeper.'  .S<»r-nW4ft/,  an  othce 
of  registry,  literally  means  'head  of 
the  .string.'  C.  P.  Brown  interprets 
Sarrishtaddr  as  *'he  who  holds  the 
end  of  the  string  (on  which  pup]>ets 
dance)" — satirically,  it  may  Ije  pre- 
sumed. Perhaps  '  keeper  of  the  cine,* 
or  'of  the  tile  woula  approximately 
express  the  idea. 

1786.--<Wit]i  the  object  of  establidiii«> 

"the  officers  of  the  Canongoe's  Dejinrtment 
ujx>n  it8  ancient  fiK>linp,  altogether  in- 
de|tendent  of  the  Zemindars  .  .  .  and  to 
preTent  confusion  in  the  time  to  come.  .  .  . 
For  these  purposes,  and  to  awil  ounelvea 
as  much  tia  iMj&tiihle  of  the  knowledge  nnd 
fierviccs  of  Mr.  .lamen  Grant,  wo  hare  de- 
termined on  the  institution  of  an  ofho» 
well-known  in  this  ootmtxy  under  the  de> 
signation  of  Chief  Serrfaditadar,  witb  wbkii 

wo  have  invested  Mr.  Grant,  to  actiathlPt 
capacity  under  your  Board,  and  also  to 
attend  as  auch  at  your  delibeiatiOBS,  aa  welt 
as  at  our  meetings  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment.''—XcMcr  from  O.  9.  w  C.  «»  Atttd 
ofJtevmMe,  July  19  (Bengal  Rev.  Repilatioa 
xix.). 

1878.  —  "Nowadays,  however,  the  8e- 
rishtadar's  Kignaturo  dh  \m  (!  to  autheii> 
ticate  of'pie.s  of  di>cuuit. ut.K,  and  the  Awist- 
ant  is  tliu.s  .«ii>ared  w  much  dradgefy."— 
Xv«  in  lAe  M^fvuil^  i.  117. 

[SHEVABOY  HILLB,  n.p.  The 

name  applied  to  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  Salem  district  of  Madras.  The 
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origin  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to 
much  ditfereuce  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Lefanu  (Man.  of  SaUm^  ii.  19  »eq.) 
thinks  that  the  original  name  was 
possibly  iS'toarayari,  whence  the  German 
name  SBktinrat  and  the  Engliab  8llB- 
▼afoys  ;  or  that  Sivarayan  maj  by 
confusion  have  become  Sherarajfan, 
named  aft«r  the  Raja  of  iiera;  lastly, 
he  suggesta  that  it  comes  from  ihann 
or  sharvii,  'the  slojie  or  declivity  ot  a 
hill,'  and  my, '  a  mouth,  piAsage,  way.* 
This  he  is  inelined  to  accept,  regarding 
Shrrnirnyafi  or  Sharvayrayatij  as  *the 
clili'  which  dominates  (raynn)  the  way 
(vaiA  which  leads  through  or  under  the 
aecliTity  (sharvu).*  The  Madnu  Ohm. 
gives  the  Tarn,  form  of  the  nana*  as 
tihervarayanmalai,  from  Sheran,  'tlie 
Chera  race,'  truyaiiy  'king,'  and  malai, 
<  mountain.' 

[1823. —  "Mr.  Cockbqm  .  •  .  had  the 
kindness  to  offer  ino  the  OM  of  a  bungalow 
on  the  Sherrarajra  hills.  •  .  ^^^-Boolf, 
Mittiom*  in  Madras,  282. 

[8HIBAB,  8HIBBAB,  s.  A  kind 

of  coasting  vessel,  soiiictimes  dc^sri-iluid 
aa  a  great  iMttamar.  Mulesworth 
^Mahr,  Diet.  a.v.)  givaa  Aiihdr  which, 
in  the  usual  dictionary  way,  he  defines 
a**  'a  ship  or  large  vessel  of  a  particu- 
lar description.'  The  Boinbay  Uazetker 
(z.  171)  speaks  of  the  ^Mddi,  a  large 
vessel,  from  100  to  300  tons,  generally 
found  in  the  Katuagiri  suh-division 
j>orta ' ;  and  in  another  pkce  (xiii.  Pt. 
li.  720)  savH  that  it  is  a  large  vessel 
cliietly  used  in  the  Malalwir  trade,  de- 
ri\inK  the  name  from  Pers.  shdki-bar, 
*  royal-carrier.' 

[ir»84.-"The  Mncaddara  (MOCUDDIIM) 
of  this  Bhitaar  bouad  for  Goa."— rii<<  in 
Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  8oe.  IT.  dzr. ;  also  see 
elxxxiv. 

[1727. — **.  .  .  the  other  four  wore  Qntbs 
or  Gailies,  and  Bheyban,  or  half  GMKea."— 

A,  UamilUm,  ed.  1/44,  i.  134. 

J 1768. — ".  .  .  then  we  cast  off  a  boat 
ed  a  large  seebar.  boond  to  MoMat. 

SHIQBAII,  a.  A  Bombay  and 
Madras  name  ft»  a  kind  of  hack 
palankin  carriage.  The  camel-«/ii^ram 
IS  often  seen  on  roads  in  N.  India. 

Tlie  name  is  from  Mahr.  /fw/^r,  Skt. 
sighra,  'quick  or  quickly.'  A  similar 
carriage  is  the  Jutmh,  which  takes  its 
name  Rom  Hind.  ihalH  *awift' 

[1830.— At  Bomlmy,  "In  heavy  ooaches, 
lighter  landaaleti|  or  singular-looking  shi|p- 


raaq^OSB.  nairiit  be  Men  bevies  of  Britidi 
Mr  .  .  T'-Mn.  Xhtwtd,  Narr.  ii.  879. 

[1875.— "As  it  is,  we  have  to  go  .  .  .  124 
miles  in  a  dak  ebarri,  buUook  shignUD,  or 
mail^oerfe.  .  .  ,—Wu»ot%,  Ahadt  of  Aioir 

ttniifcAII,  &    Hind,  from  Pers. 

shtkdry  Ma  chasse ' ;  sport  (in  the  sense 

of  shooting  and  hunting)  ;  game. 

c  1590.— "^iiw,  27.  0/  Hmtina  (orig. 
XlM*t-8hiktr).    Superficial  worldly  ob> 

pen-pn>  seo  in  killin)?  nn  animal  a  Hort  of 
plcisuro,  nud  in  their  ignorance  stride  ai)out, 
m  if  aen»*clei«,  on  the  field  of  their  pa8.Miun.-<. 
But  deep  enquirers  see  in  hunting  a  means 
of  aoquurition  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  case  with  His  Majesty,  —.ii?!,  i.  '282. 

1609-10.  —  "Bykary,  which  ngoifieth, 
seeking,  or  hiuiwig.''-~IF.  /%iefc,  in  Pur- 

chas,  i.  428. 

1800.—"  260  or  300  horsemen  .  .  .  divided 
into  two  or  three  small  partic.%  sappoited 
l>v  our  infantry,  woula  give  a  proper 
flhekar ;  and  I  strongly  advise  not  to  let 
the  Mahmttii  Ixjundnrv  stop  you  in  the 
puTHuit  of  your  game.'* — Sir  A.  WeUesUu 
to  T.  Muwo,  Id  £^  qfMu»ro,  m.  117. 

1847.  —  "Yet  there  is  a  charm  in  this 
place  for  the  lovers  of  Shikar." — J>ry  Leaves 
from  Ftmaf  Efypt,  9. 

[1859.  —  "  Although  the  jungle.^  literally 
awarm  with  tigers,  a  shickuri  in  the  Indian 
sense  of  the  term,  is  unknaiwn.'*'~Oli]iiAaiii:» 

Xtirr.  of  Miffton,  i.  25.] 

1866. — "May  I  ask  what  has  brought  you 
out  to  India,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ?  Uid  you 
oome  oat  for  shikar,  eh  f  "—trmlysui,  Tkt 
Dawt  Bungalow,  in  P^ruer,  IzsiiL  222. 

In  the  following  the  word  IS  wrongly  wed 

in  the  8on.se  of  BhllBaree. 

[1900.  — "That  HO  ex[>erienced  a  shikar 
should  have  met  his  death  emiihasi-tcs  tiie 
neoearity  of  oaution. iSept.  l.J 

SHIKABEE,    SHEKABBT,  s. 

Hind,  shikari^  a  sportsnian.  The 
word  is  u.sed  in  three  ways  : 

a.  As  applied  to  a  native  expert, 
who  eith«r  brings  in  game  on  his  own 
acconnt,  or  acconi])ani^  European 
sjM)rLsnu"u  as  j^'uidr  and  aid. 

[1822. — "Shecarries  are  generally  Hin- 
doos of  low  cast,  who  ^ain  tnelr  HTelihuod 

entirely  hy  catching  binl'»,  hares,  and  all 
sorts  of  animals. " — John-tan,  Stftdus  of  Fitld 
SporU,  25.] 

1879.  —  "Although  the  province  (Pegu) 
abounds  in  large  game,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover,  bociiuso  there  arc  lui  rc^ziilar  shi- 
kareee  in  the  Indian  acceutatiuu  of  the 
word.  Every  village  has  its  local  sUkarse, 
who  lives  hy  trapping  and  killing  game. 
Taking  life  as  he  does,  oontrarv  to  the 
principles  of  his  religion,  he  is  lookod  niK>n 
as  damned  by  his  neighbours,  but  that  does 
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not  prevent  their  buying  from  him  the  vpoils 
of  the  chase.  "—PoUok,  SfoH  M  Br,  ihlriiwA, 
Ac,  i.  13. 

b.  As  applied  to  tho  European 
sportsman  min«,'lf  :  e.g.  "Jones  is  well 
known  as  a  great  Shikaree."  There 
ar«'  several  books  of  sporting  adven- 
ture written  circa  1860-75  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  LevMon  under  the  name  of 
*The  Old  ShAkany.* 

[&  A  shcwting-boat  used  in  the 
Cuhmere  lakes. 

(1875.—"  A  ahiklxl  is  a  sort  of  boat,  that 

is  in  daily  tiso  with  the  Enplish  nsitors  ;  a 
light.  \xKit  iimnnud,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  six 
men,  it  fsuvs  at  a  fast  pace,  and,  if  well  fitted 
with  cushiona.  makes  a  comfortable  c»Qvey- 
snot.  A  (ond^Tl  (see  BUNDOOK)  sfttMrt  is 
tha smallest  boat  of  all ;  a  shootinkT  piint,  used 
in  goine  after  wild  fowl  on  the  lakes." — 
Lreio,  J^aHmoo,  Ao.,  181.] 

SHIKAB-OAH,  s.  Pen.  A  hunt- 
ing ^ound,  or  endoeed  preserve.  The 
woru  has  also  a  technical  application 

t()  patterns  which  i  xhiUit  a  variety  of 
figures  and  groitps  of  animals,  such  as 
are  still  woven  in  brocade  at  Benares, 
and  in  shawl-work  in  Kashmir  and 
elsewhere  (see  Marco  J'olo,  Bk.  I.  ch. 
17,  and  notes).  [The  great  areas  of 
jungle  iiiaiiit. lined  bv  the  Amirs  of 
Sind  and  called  ShtkorgdhM  are  well 
known. 

[1831. — "Once  or  twico  a  month  when 
they  (the  Ameers)  arc  all  in  goo<i  health, 
they  pay  risits  to  their  dilTcrcnt  shikarfiaha 
or  prosenres  for  game."— y.  Jiurna^  Vuit  to 
tke  Qourl  «/i8tMie,  lOS.] 

mm  ■  la  -L  ' 

SHIKHO,  n.  rind  v.  Burniow  word. 
The  |)osture  of  a  Burnie.se  in  j)re.sence 
of  a  sujierior,  t.*-.  kneeling  with  joined 
haruls  and  bowed  liead  in  an  attitude 
of  worship.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  in  1883,  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  this  word  1>y  the  then  Chief 
Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  in  an 
othcial  report,  to  descriln;  the  attitude 
used  by  British  envoys  at  the  Court 
of  Ava.    The  statement  (whicli  was 

frossly  incorrect)  led  to  remonstrance 
y  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  The  fact  was 
that  the  envoy  and  his  pirty  sat  on 
a  carpet,  but  the  attitude  haa  no  an- 
alog}' whatever  to  that  of  si^ikho^  though 
the  endeavour  of  the  Barmese  offieids 
was  jxTsistent  to  involve  them  in 
some  such  degrading  attitude.  (See 
KOWTOW.) 


1865.  —  "  Onr  conductors  took  off  their 

shoe-t  at  the  pate,  and  the  Wi«-ndouk  ntade 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the  Kuvoy 
to  do  likewise.  They  aliK)  at  four  different 
places,  as  we  advanced  to  the  inner  ^ta, 
dropt  on  their  knees  and  shikhoed  towards 
the  ftalace." — Yulf,  JUitition  to  Aia,  62. 

1882.  —  "Another  ceremony  is  that  oi 
ahekhoin^  to  the  spire,  the  estemel  em* 
blem  of  the  thr<jne.  All  Burmans  mnst  do 
thid  at  each  of  the  K':ites.  at  the  foot  of  the 
.■<teps,  and  at  intervals  in  l»etwe«n.  .  .  ." — • 
Tke  BwrmaHf  hit  L\fe  and  ii.  206. 

SHINBm,  SHINBEAM,  Sec,  s. 
A  term  in  the  Burmese  teak-trade  ; 
apparently  a  corruption  from  Burm. 
Ji'm-hyln.  The  first  monosyllable 
(."hhi)  means  'to  put  tof^eiher  .«^ide  by 
side,'  and  byiiiy  '  plank,'  the  compound 
word  being  usea  in  Burmese  tor  *a 
thick  planK  used  in  constructing  the 
side  of  a  ship.'  The  shinbin  is  a  thick 
plank,  about  15"  wide  l>y  4"  thick, 
and  running  up  to  25  feet  in  length 
(see  .yfilhiirn,  i.  47).  It  is  not  Sawn, 
but  split  frun»  green  trees. 

1791.— "Teak  lumber  for  sale,  conaist- 

T )  1 1  -ris  (seeDUOOIB).  Hagoira  planks  ( f) 
Shinbeena.  Jotafta  and  Sheath- 

Ooma  planka  (f ).  ing  Boanls.'* 

Madnu  Obitnsr,  Nor.  10. 

SHmKAIiT,  SmOALA,  u  p.  A 
name  by  which  the  City  and  Port  of 
Cranganore  Oi-v.)  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The 
name  was  pn^bably  formed  from  Tim- 
varx-jirulavu,  mentioned  l»y  Dr.  Oundert 
l>el()W.  If  is  perhaps  the  Gingaleh  of 
Rabbi  lienjanun  in  our  first  quotati<»n; 
but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  determine 
this,  though  the  ]K>sition  of  that  ]>lii  e 
seems  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Malabar. 

c.  1167.— "Oiagaleh  is  but  three  days  dis- 
tant by  land,  wbeieaa  it  raqnires  a  joumay 
of  fifteen  days  to  reach  it  oy  the  sea  ;  thia 
place  contains  about  1,000  l&raelitea."  — 
Brnjamin  of  Tuitlm,  in   HVi^A^**  jBirfy 

TrarrU,  p.  117. 

c.  1800.— "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  (of 
MalTlM'tr)  the  fir-'  i-  Sindabiir  ((Joji),  then 
Fakndr(8ee  BACANOBE),  then  the  country 
of  .Manjardr  (nee  KANOALORE)  ■  ■  ■  then 
Chinkali  (or  Jinkali),  then  Ktilam  ($ce 
QUILOIS).  "  —  Raihidtuldfv,  ne«  J.  U.  A,. 
Soe.,  N.S.,  IT.  pp.  8^  34:>. 

c.  1320. — "Le  pays  de  Manlb&r,  nppel^ 
pays  du  Poivre,  oomprond  les  rilles  sui- 
vaataa. 

•        •        •        •  • 

"La  Tille  de  Shiakii,  doat  k  watAman 
partie  da  la  popolatioa  art  ecanposM  de 

Juifs. 
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"ivAULAM  est  la  dernibro  villo  do  la  cdte 
do  ^wwn," Skmtfddin  Dimithqui^  by 
Mtkrm  (Qomanipvifksiib  da  Moyea  Aga), 
p.SM. 

c.  1828.—" .  .  .  there  is  otiu  vory  power- 
ful King  in  the  ooontry  where  the  p«pper 
grows,  and  liis  Ungdon  b  called  Meienu*. 

There  is  also  tho  King  of  BlDgllTlt*  •  • 

Fr.  JtirdanHt,  p.  40, 

1330.  —  "  And  the  forest  in  which  the 

popjicr  (^weth  oxtondoth  for  a  good  18 
days'  journey,  and  in  that  foreflt  there  l»e 
two  cities,  the  one  whereof  is  called  Flan- 
drina  (see  PANDA&ANI),  and  the  other 
Cyogilin.  .  .  ."—Fr.  Odaric,  in  Cathay, 
*c.776-7tf. 

c.  18S0.-'*£tiam  Sb4Uj4a  (lee  QHALIA) 
et  Shinkala  nrbes  Malabarioaoaimt,  qnarum 

alteram  .Tudaei  incolont.  .  .  »**-^Aktli^aia^ 
in  (JUdfUieisUr,  185. 

e.  1849. —  **  And  in  the  aeoood  India, 

which  ia  oalled  Mynibar,  there  is  Cynkali, 
which  ri^fieth  Little  India  "  (Little  China) 
"for  Kali  is  ' little/^WflAn  Mwri^molH^  in 

Cttthan,  kc,  373. 

1510.  —  "  Scigla alias  e t  ( ' h n  ti^mI or  V c )catu r, 
ea  quitni  Cran^'anoriuin  liiLimas  Malabariae 
urliem,  ut  testatur  idem  Jacobtu  lodiamm 
epiacopas  ad  ealeem  Taatamenti  Novi  ab 
ipHo  oxarati  anno  Oneconim  1821,  Christi 
1510,  et  in  tint-  Enistolarum  Pauli,  Cod.  Syr. 
Vat.  9  et  12. "-In  Ai$mtmi,  Dm,  dt  9^. 
y^st.,  I"!-.  410.  7*2. 

"The  place  (Codungalur)  is  iden- 
tified with  TiruiYin-Jionlain  river-harbour, 
wbicb  Cheraman  Penunal  is  said  to  have 
declared  the  best  of  tho  existing  18  haibonrs 
of  Koralri.  .  ."—Dr,  OwMiert^  in  Ifodlrw 
J  our  Hal,  xiii.  120. 

„  **  One  Kerala  UlpaUi  {i.e.  legendary 
history  of  Malabar)  of  the  Nasrani,  says  that 
their  forefathers  .  .  .  built  Codangalur,  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  granite  in.-4cription 
at  the  northern  entnnoe  of  the  TiruvaH' 
Jiealui  temple^  .  .      /Mi.  138. 

SHINTOO,  SINTOO,  a.  Jujanose 
STiiyiiau,  '  tlie  Way  of  tb»'  GixW  The 
primitive  reUitiuii  of  Japan.  It  ia  de- 
scribed by  Faria  j  Sonaa  and  oUier  old 
writers,  but  the  iianu'  dot's  not  appar- 
ently occur  in  tbotte  older  accounts, 
nnleas  it  be  in  the  SetUo  of  Oonto. 
According  to  Kaempfer  the  »hilo6ophic 
or  Confucian  sect  ih  callm  in  Japan 
SiiUo.  But  that  hardly  seeniH  to  lit 
what  is  said  hv  Couto,  and  his  Sento 
seems  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
Smto.  [See  Lowell's  articles  on  Eso- 
lerw  £EI«iif0o^  hi  Pne.  At»  Soe.  Japany 
1883.] 

1612.— "But  alxjve  all  these  idols  thoy 
adore  one  3vui6,  of  which  they  aay  that 
it  is  the  snbstance  and  principle  of  All.  and 
that  it.s  .'iliode  ia  in  the  Heavens."— Cbtifo, 
V.  viii.  12. 


1727.  —  "Le  Si&tO  uu'on  appelle  aussi 
Sinsiu  et  Kamiadtai,  est  lo  Cnlte  dee  Idoles, 
tftabu  anciennement  dans  le  pays.  Sin  et 
Kami  sont  les  noms  do8  Idoles  qui  font 

I'object  do  CO  ( 'ulte.  Siii  (^iV)  signitie  la 
Koi,  ou  la  Religion.    Sinsja  et  au  pluriel 


se 


Sinsju,  CO  sont  les  ^rMinnea  (jui  professent 
oetto  Religion." -Aa«s»o/ier,  Mi$t,  dc  /mmm, 
i.  176  ;  [E.T.  204 j. 

1770.  — "Far  from   eneonragin;  that 

gloomy  fanaticism  and  fear  of  the  gods, 
which  is  inspired  by  alnK».st  all  other  reli- 
gioas,  the  ^Qnto  sect  bad  applied  itiwlf  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  to  modemte  that  dM- 
order  of  the  imagination.'*— ibtyiiai  (E.T. 
17771,  i.  137. 

LS78.  —  "The  indigenous  religion  of  the 
Japanese  people,  called  in  later  tiroes  by 
the  name  of  Shintan  or  Way  of  the  (rods, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  way  of 
the  Chinese  moral  philosophers,  and  the 
way  of  Buddhii,  had,  at  the  time  when  Coa> 
fucinnism  and  Buddhism  were  introduced, 
passed  through  the  earliest  stage."*  of  de- 
velopment."—nVxTMiW^tr  Htc,  N.S.,  No. 
cvH.  29. 

[SHIEAZ,  n.p.    The  \Wne  of  Shiran 
jw  much  imported  and  used  by  Eilxo> 
peans  in  India  in  the  17th  century, 

and  even  later. 

[1627.  — "Sheraz  then  proUihly  derives  it 
If  either  from  xh^rah  which  in  the  Pertkta 
Tongue  signifies  a  Grape  here  aUmnding  .  .  . 
or  ewe  from  tkfrr  which  in  the  Per><ian  signi- 
hes  .Milk."— iSlir  T.  Urrbrrt,  od.  1677,  p.  127. 

[1685.—".  .  .  three  Chests  of  Siraah 
wine.  .  .  ."—FrinaU,  Diary  Ft.  ik.  Ueu., 
1st  ser.  iv.  109,  ana  see  ii.  148. 

[1690.— "Each  Day  there  is  iMmar'd  (at 
Surrat)  a  Pttbliok  Table  for  the  use  of  die 

President  and  tho  rest  of  the  Fiicfory.  .  .  . 
The  Table  in  spread  with  the  choicest  Meat 
Surrat  affords  .  .  .  and  equal  plenty  of 
generous  Shecash  and  Aiak  Pnaoi.  .  . 
— OvingUm,  394. 

[1727.— "Shyraah  is  a  large  City  on  the 
Road,  about  560  Miles  from  t/osiirooN."- 
A.  HamiUo*,  ed.  1744,  i.  99. 

[1813.  —  "I  have  never  t.usted  this  (jH>Tno- 
granate  wine),  nor  any  other  Persian  wine, 
except  that  of  Schtras,  which,  although 
much  extolled  by  {)oets,  I  think  inferior 
to  many  wines  in  Europe."  — Or. 
Mem.  2Dd  ed.  i.  468.] 

SHIB££NBAF,  s.  l^ra,  ShiMnhafy 
'  sweet- woof.'  A  land  ci  fine  cotton 
stutf,  but  we  cannot  say  more  precisely 

wliat. 

c.  1843. — .  .  one  hundred  pieces  o 
BkMnbaf.  .  .  ."— /«a  Batma,  iv.  i. 

[1609.  "Serribaff,  a  fine  light  stuff  or 
cotton  whereof  the  Moon  make  their  ca* 
bayea  or  clothing."- Zteawr*,  LMer$,  i.  29.] 

1673.-".  .  .  sixlaf  ofaints,  Braad  Baftas.. 

•  .  ." — Fryer f  88. 
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SHI8HAM.   See  under  8IS800. 

SHISHMUHXTLL,  &  Pers.  shuha- 
ma^u»l,  lit.  *  glass  apartment'  or  palace. 
This  is  or  was  a  common  appendage 
of  native  palaces,  viz.  a  hall  or  suite 
of  roonui  lined  with  mirror  and  other 
Iflittering  snrfacea,  osaally  <tf  a  gim- 
crack  a.sj)ect.  Tlien-  is  a  place  Oi  ex- 
actly the  Nime  description,  now  gone 
to  liideous  decay,  in  the  absurd  \  ilia 
Fnlagonla  at  Bagheria  near  Fklenna 

1835.— "The  ShiBha-mahal,  or  houso  of 
^Ims,  ia  both  curious  and  elegant,  altboogb 
tiie  material  is  principally  pounded  wc 
and  lookinjj-glass.  It  consists  of  two  rooms, 
of  which  the  wails  in  the  interior  are  divided 
into  a  thousfind  different  panels,  each  of 
which  i«  ftUed  up  with  raiaed  flowers  in 
Mrw,  gold,  and  ooloank  on  a  gnmnd>work 
of  tin^'  convex  miiTon.  —  ITaMtcTMi^  ^  a 
I'ihjnm,  i.  366. 

SHOE  OF  GOLD  (or  of  Silver). 
The  name  for  certain  ingots  of  precious 
metal,  somewhat  in  tae  form  of  a 
Chinese  shoe,  hut  more  like  a  boat, 
which  were  formerly  current  in  the 
tiade  of  the  Far  East  Indeed  of 
ailTW  tli^  are  still  cnrrent  in  China, 
for  Giles  sjiys  :  "The  common  name 
4imoug  toreiguers  fur  the  Chiueae  silver 
ingot,  which  bean  some  reaembhuioe 
to  a  native  shoe.  May  Ik;  of  any 
weight  from  1  oz.  and  even  less,  to  50 
.and  sometimes  100  oz.,  and  is  always 
stamped  by  the  assayer  and  linker, 
in  evidence  of  t)urity  "  (Glotis.  of  Rffrr- 
encej  128).  riu  Hisaar  the  Chine.se 
silver  is  aUlea  §UU  from  the  slabs  (nl) 
in  which  it  is  sold  {Mnrlngnn,  Man.  on 
(iiild  and  Silver  JTork  in  Funjtih,  p.  5).] 
Tlie  same  form  uf  ingt>t  was  proUibly 
the  bdluk  (or  yd£tok)  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  respecting  wliich  see  ('utluiy,  &c., 
481,  &c.  Both  of  tliese  latter 
words  mean  also  'a  cushion/  which 
is  ]  iL  ijis  as  good  a  comparison  as 
eitlier  'shoe  '  or  '  l<o;it.'  The  word  now 
used  in  C.  Asia  is  yambu.  There  are 
cuts  of  the  gold  and  silver  ingots  in 
Tavernier,  whose  words  suggest  what 
is  probably  the  true  origin  of  the 
popuUr  Kudish  name,  vis.  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Dntch  OoUb^uyt, 

1566.-  "...  v.'iluahle    goods  •Kporte<i 
from  this  country  (China)  .  .  .  are  first,  a 
<iuantity  of  gold,  which  is  carried  to  India, 
in  loarss  in  the  shape  of  boats.  .  . 
C.  Ftderirt,  in  Ramtuio,  in.  S91A. 

1611.— "ITien,  I  toll  you,  from  China  I 
eoold  load  «hipa  with'  oakSS  of  ffold 
feshionsd  like  boats,  oontainhig,  eadi  of 


them,  roundly  speaking,  2  marin  welglit, 

and  so  each  cake  will  bo  worth  280  pardaos." 
— Cuuio,  i/iaiogo  do  Soldado  I^rxUioo^  p.  165. 

1676.~*'Tbe  PfeossoT  OoM  nwric'd  Fig. 

I,  and  2,  are  by  the  Hollanders  called 
Gtoltschut.  that  ia  to  aay,  a  Boat  of  Gold, 
l>ecause  they  are  in  the  form  of  a.  Bosit. 
Other  NataoDS  oall  theui  LoaT«a  of  Gold. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Pieoee  cone  to  19  hnndred 
Gilders  of  Hoffnnd  Money,  and  thirteen 
hundred  and  tifty  Livres  of  our  Money." — 
Tavernigr,  E.T.  ii.  8. 

1702.—"  Sent  the  Moolah  to  be  deliverfd 
the  Nabob,  Dewan,  and  Buxie  48  China 
Oranges  .  .  .  but  the  Dewan  Li  i  the 
Moolah  write  the  Qovemor  for  a  hundred 
more  that  ho  might  send  them  to  Court; 
which  is  underatooij  to  ho  One  Mumirod 
shoes  of  gold,  or  so  many  thuu&und  (<igodaa 
or  rupees."— In  Wheeler,  i.  397. 

1704.— "Price  Currant,  July,  1704,  (nt 
Malacca)  .  .  .  Oold,  C'Aina,   in  Shoos 
Touch."— Aociyer,  70. 

1862.— "A  aUver  ingot  '  raai^H '  weisbt 
aboat  3  (Indian)  tttn  .  .  .  n  4  lbs.,  aao  i« 

worth  Co.'s  rupees.     fCoomoosh,  also 

culled  '  )'>tm/"i,  hOf'  or  small  silver  ingot,  is 
worth  3.'^  PLs.  .  .  .  6  jfiunbucha*,  being  equal 
to  1  yambu,  Thmm  are  two  deeoriptaons  of 
'  tfambmeka  * ;  one  is  a  square  pieoa  of  aflTer, 
having;  a  Chinese  stamp  on  it ;  the  uther 
...  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  has  no  stamp. 
The  YambH  ia  in  At  firm  of  a  boat,  and  haA 
a  Chinese  stamp  on  it.  —Fviyab  TraeU 
RrpoH,  App.  oozxTL-xzriii.  1. 

187ft.— "The  yAmbi,  or  b^n  is  a  silver 
ingot  something 'the  shape  of  a  deep  boat 

with  projecting  bow  and  vtem.   The  upper 

surface  is  Ht^htly  hullnwud,  and  stamped 
with  a  Chinese  iris<.rij>lion.  It  is  said  to  l>e 
pue  silver,  and  to  weigh  50  (Cashghar) 
«T=:  30.000  gimina  English."  — Jtmort  <A 
Fortytk't  MimSon,  to  Ktuh<fhar,  494. 

[1876.  — .  .  he  received  hi-*  pay  in 
Chinese  yaei&t  (gold  ooins),  at  the  raU  of 
128  mUea  moh,  while  the  real  oniiimaieM 

valiia    was   only   lift  roblss.**  —  ScklljfUr, 

TurkistuH,,  ii. 

[1901.— A  uieoe  of  Chinese  shoe  moBSy, 
value  10  taeis,  was  exhibited  bcfoi%  the 
Numismatic  Society. — Atkmamm,  .Inn.  26, 
p.  118.  Perhaps  the  largest  sj>ecinieii  kn<  wn 
of  Chinese  "  boat- money  "  was  exhibited. 
1 1  weished  89A  ounces  troy,  and  reurosented 
50  taels,  or  £8.  Ss.  Od.  Boglidi.— /Mil.  Jan. 
25,  1902,  p.  120]. 

SHOE-FLOWEB,  s.   A  name  given 

in  Madras  Fresideiicy  to  tho  flower  of 
the  Hibitcus  liom-sinetuttA^  L.  it  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Tun.  ihapdUU' 
j)u,  Singh.  mpjxittum<tlti^  a  name  given 
because  the  nowers  are  used  at  Madras 
to  blacken  shoes.  The  Malay  name 
Kempang  tapatu  means  the  s.tine. 
Voigt  gives  81106-flower  tlie  Engli'^li 
name,  and  adds :  Petab  astrin^eut, 
used  by  the  CSiinese  to  blaclutn  Oieir 
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thiMiB  (/)  and  eyebrows  "  (Hortus  Siibur- 
hanmt  OcUcuttensis^  116-7);  see  also 
Drurtj,  s.v.  The  notion  of  the  Chinese 
blackening  their  shoes  is  surelr  an 
«rror,  rat  perhaps  they  me  u  to 
hlacm.  leatbar  for  Eniopeui  iib& 

[1773. The  flower  {Trqxilta,  car  Mor- 
««odfc)  (which  oonunonlj  bjr  ua  is  called 
Shoe-ftnPir,  beoaue  eaad  to  Uaek  oar 

8ho^)  is  Tery  lai%re,  of  %  deep  hatbeentiful 

«riiii«oD  ooloar."— yi<««,  475.] 

1791.—*'  La  nait  tnhaiite  .  .  .  je  joignia 
enxpavota  .  .  .  anc  fleurrlo  foule  sapatte, 
^ui  aert  aux  cordon  uiers  a  teindre  leurs 
«uirB  en  noir."— fi.  de  St.  I'itk,  (Jhaumiirf. 
Indiauu,  Hue  fouU-mipatU  w  apparent]  y 
eooie  qnaif  ffinanataoi  form  of  the  namu 
(^alaetll  I)  wed  bj  the  PtetegneM. 


SHOE-GOOSE,  s.  This  ludicrous 
corruption  of  the  Pers,  fiydh-goth,  lit. 
*  black-ear,'  ty.  lynx  (Fflitt  Caracal) 
occurs  in  the  passage  Ijclow  from 
A.  Hamilton.  (The  corruption  (tf  the 
eame  woid  by  the  TimM^  below,  is 
equally  amuaing.] 

[c.  1330.--".  .  .  ounces,  .Tnd  another  kind 
somethini?  like  a  groyhoamJ,  having  only  tliu 
ears  black,  ind  the  whole  body  j>6rfectly 
white,  which  among  theae  people  ia  oallod 
8iecoiB."-/VMH>.^»iM^  U.f 

1727.  —  "  Antolopos,  Hares  and  Foxes, 
are  their  wild  game,  which  they  hunt  with 
Dogs,  Leoparda,  ana  a  aoiall  tierce  creaturu 
called  by  them  a  Shoe-gOOae."— il.  EamUton, 
i,  124 ',  [ed.  1744,  i.  125j. 

1802.—".  .  .  betfreen  the  cat  and  the 
Ikm,  are  the  .  .  .  ayaguah,  the  lynx,  the 

tiger«at.  .  .  .**—Ritson,  Euay  on  Abaitunee 
^nm  Animal  h\»x{,  12. 

181S.— "  The  Moguls  tcaie  another  beast 
for  antelope-buntittg  caned  tiie  Syah-gnah, 

or  V)lack  enr«,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
■as  the  caracal,  or  Ruasian  lynx." — Forim. 
Or.  JfM.  L  877  ;  [andod.  i  175  and  160]. 

[1886.—"  In  1760  a  Moor  named  Abdallah 
arrived  in  India  with  a  '  Shah  Qooit '  (so 
flpolt,  evidently  a  Shawl  Ocat)  an  a  preaent 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt."— iloxMtai  «^  /.  0. 
Jt-^ords,  in  Titius,  Aug.  3.] 

SHOKE,  s.  A  hobby,  a  favoniite 
pursuit  or  whim.    Ar. — shank. 

1796. — "This  increased  my  ahouq  .  .  . 
for  soldiering,  and  I  made  it  my  study  to 
beoome  a  proficient  in  all  the  Hindostanee 
modes  of  warfare."— i/i7y.  Mem.  of  Lt.-Col. 
J.  Skmner,  i.  109. 

[1866.— "One  Hakim  has  a  ahookh  for 
tumiog  everything  ooUapoolia,"—Confe$iiont 

SHOLA,  a.  In  S.  India,  a  wooded 
m^ine ;  a  thieket.  Tun. 


1862.  —  "At  daylight  ...  we  left  the 
Si-i|>ara  bungalow,  and  rodo  for  several 
miles  through  a  valley  intersDorMd  with 
iholae  of  rhododendron  treee.'^ir«rU«N, 

Pent  and  India,  S.ie. 

1876. — "  Here  and  there  in  the  hollows 
were  little  jungles;  aholM.  as  they  are 
called. "-.Sir  M.    E.  QnMJ^M^^  JfcUi  ^ 

Indian,  Journey,  202. 

SHOOOKA,  s.  Ar.~H. . *;u47a  (pro- 
perly '  an  obluug  strip a  letter  from 
a  king  to  a  subject. 

1787. — **I  have  reedTed  eoreral  mdan- 
choly  Shnkhaa  fmra  the  King  (of  Dohli) 
calling  on  me  in  the  tnast  pressing  terms 
for  assistance  and  support." — LdUt  9f  hvri 
QorMtoUU^  in  Currujy.  u  20J, 

• 

SHOOLDABBY,  s.  A  small  tent 
with  steep  .sloping  roof,  two  poles  and 
a  ridge-piece,  ana  with  very  low  aide 
wallfl.  The  word  is  in  femiliar  lue, 

and  ia  habitually  pronounced  as  we 
have  indicated.  But  the  first  diction- 
ary in  which  we  have  found  it  is  that 
of  Platts.  This  author  s{)ells  the  word 
rhholddrly  identifying  the  tir.st  sj'llabb* 
with  jhol^  signify iii^  'puckering  or 
l)agging.'  In  this  light,  however,  it 
seems  poesible  that  it  is  from  jhiil  in 
the  sense  of  a  Img  or  wallet,  vi/,.  a 
tent  that  is  crammed  into  a  bag  when 
carried.  [The  word  is  in  Fallon,  with 
the  rather  doubtful  sui,'t,'i'stion  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  English  ^soldier'i' 
tent   See  PAWL.] 

1808.—"  I  have  now  a  ihoaldarree  for 

niY-ioIf,  and  a  long  /mm/  (see  PAWL)  foraiy 
people." — JilphinstoiUf  in  L\ft,  i.  183. 
[1889.—".  .  .  the  men  in  their  enldaxis, 

or  small  single-ronfcd  tont><,  had  a  bad  time 
of  it.  .  .  ."— ifo//,  JungU  Lij\  166.J 

SHBAUB,  SHBOBB,  s.  Ar. 

Aundh  ;  Hiiul.  diardb^  Ardbf  *wine.* 
See  under  SHEBBET. 

SHBOFF,  8.  A  numey-changer,  a 
banker.  Ar.  <arru/,  aairo/i,  fain^. 
The  vofd  is  used  1^  'Europeans  in 
China  as  well  as  ia  India,  and  is 

tlit  re  applied  to  the  experts  who  are 
eniployeu  by  banks  and  mercantile 
firms  to  check  the  quality  of  the 
dollars  that  ]i;is-^  into  the  hou.ses  (see 
Gile*  under  next  word).  Also  ahroff- 
age,  for  money-dealer's  commission, 
From  the  same  root  comes  the  Heb. 
ttoref,  'a  goldsmith.*  Compare  the 
tijgure  in  MaUxdii,  iiL  3  :  "  He  shall 
nt  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silycr ; 
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and  he  shall  purify  the  aoiui  ol  LevL" 
Only  in  Hebrew  the  goldsmith  teats 

metal,  while  tlie  miraf  tests  coim. 
The  Arab  poet  says  of  his  mare : 
**  Her  forefeet  scatter  the  gravel  every 
midday,  as  the  dirhams  arc  scattered 
at  their  testing  by  the  miraf  (W.  K.  S.) 

ir)r>4.  — "  .S(i/(tri».«  o/  thf  tijficn-s  at  thr  Ctts- 
torn  JJouseji,  and  othn-  rhanja  Jur  lli'^t*  which 
tht  Treaturen  Aar<  to  jMiy.  .  .  .  Also  to  the 
SuntafO,  whose  ohaige  it  ii  to  see  to 
the  money,  two  pardaoi  a  month,  whidi 
make  for  a  year  seven  thdusand  and  two 
hundred  rtit." — JitUeUio^   Tumbo,  in  tSvb- 

1560.  — "  There  are  in  the  city  many  and 
ver^  wuultby  (^ar&foe  who  change  money." 
— icfimro,  ch.  i. 

1584. — "5  tangas  nmko  a  trraphin  (see 
XERAFINE)  of  gold  ;  but  if  one  would 
change  them  into  IxiMiriirhi'it  (see  BUD- 
OBOOK)  he  may  have  5  tangan  and  16 
basvudkta,  which  ouerplua  they  call 
OSimftlglO.  .  .  ."—Barret,  in  Hail.  ii.  410. 

**Thia  present  year,  beoauae  only 
two  ships  came  to  Ooa,  (the  reat$)  have  sold 

at  V2  per  oent.  of  Xarafaggio  (shroffage), 
as  this  commi^ision  is  ealleci,  from  the  word 
Zsraffo,  which  is  the  title  of  the  tmnker." 

—iktsji^tti,  ill  Iff  (f'uftrrHtUi*,  tStoria.  ]>  '2<)3. 

159S.  —  "  There  is  in  every  place  of  the 
street  exchangers  of  money,  b^'  them  called 
Xftn^*^.  which  are  all  christiaa  Jewes."— 
LiMckoten,  66 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.2Sl,  and  sea  244.] 

e.  1610.— "Dans  ce  Marehtf  .  .  .  anssi 

sont  Ic  chanc'enr«  on'il"  nonimcnt  Cberafes, 
doDt  il  y  en  a  cn  plnsiciirs  autres  eudroits  ; 
lenrs  bootiijue^  sunt  aux  tx>ut.s  des  rues  ot 
earrefours,  touted  oouuertes  do  monnoye^ 
dontils  jttiyent  tributau  Roy."— Pjfmnl  «U 
Laval,  ii.  39 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  67]. 

[1614. — " .  .  .  having  been  liome  in  hand 
by  oar  Berafes  to  nay  money  there. " — Foder. 
L^ti^n,  iii.  2S'J.  'rho  "  SherilT  of  Bantam  " 
{ibid.  iv.  7)  may  perhaps  be  a  shroff,  but 
compare  8h«rssf.] 

1673.— "It  could  not  be  improved  till 
the  Governor  had  released  the  Bhroffi  or 
Bankern."-  /-'ri/n;  413. 

1697-8.-  "  In  addition  to  the  cash  and 
property  which  they  had  got  by  plunder,  j 
the  enemy  fixed  two  fn'.*  ><f  nipees  as  the 
price  of  the  runsotu  of  the  prisoners.  .  .  . 
To  make  up  the  balance,  tha  Bsnifb  and 
merohants  of  Nondurb^  wore  importuned 
to  raise  a  sum,  fimall  or  great,  by  way  of 
Wn.  But  they  would  not  oaaaant,"—JQU||% 
Khdn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  862. 

17fiO.— " ...  the  Irruption  of  the  Mo- 
r<ttfi»t  into  CiiriuUi'd,  was  another  event 
that  brought  several  eminent  Shroffs  and 
wealthy  Merchants  into  oar  Town  ;  inso- 
much, that  I  may  sa]r,  there  was  hardly  a 
Shroff  of  any  Note,  in  the  Memtl  empire 
but  had  a  llciise  in  it;  in  a  word,  Mactia.u 
was  beoome  the  Admiration  of  ail  the  Coun- 
try Peo^  and  tha  Aivy  of  aU  oor  Atropeaii 


Neighbours."— Aeffcr  Co  a  Jhrnulai'  of  Or 

£.  I.  Co. 

1809. — "  I  had  the  satisiaction  of  bearioA^ 
the  Court  order  them  («.«.  <3en.  Martinv 

executory)  to  jmiv  two  lac-s  and  a  half  to 
the  plaintiff,  a  shroff  of  Lucknow." — Ld^ 
ValnUia,  i.  243. 

[1891.— "The  linker  in  Persia  is  lookt^l 
on  simply  as  a  small  tradesman — in  fact  the 
busine»*  of  the  Serof  is  despised.  "—  \yiUs^ 
in  tke  Land  <tftAe  Lion  omU  the  lima,  192J. 

SHBOFF,  TO,  v.    This  verb  is 

applied  properly  to  the  .scirtinp  of 
dill'erent  rupees  or  other  coins,  so  aa 
to  discard  vdFtise,  and  to  fix  the  varioiis 

amounts  of  discount  or  agio  upon  the 
rest,  establishing  tliL-  valne  in  standard 
coin.  Hence  fimirativelv  'to  sift,* 
choosing  the  good  (men,  horses,  facta, 
or  what  not)  and  r^ecting  the  inferior. 

[1554.-(See  un.ler  BATTA,  b.)  ] 
1878.—"  Shroffing  schools  are  common  in 
Canton,  where  teachers  of  the  art  keep  htA 

dollars  for  the  purjio-e  of  exercising  their 
pupils  ;  and  several  ^works  un  the  subject 
have  been  published  there,  with  numerous 
illustrationa  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
coins,  the  methods  of  scooping  out  silver 
tilling  up  with  copper  or  lead,  com- 
parijions  between  genuine  and  counterfeit 
dollars,  the  difference  between  native  and 
foreigi)  milling,  etc.,  ate."— (/i^as,  OUmarjf 
RjtJtrcMt,  VM. 

1882.— (The  Ooiqiradore)  "derived  a 
profit  from  the  process  of  ahrofflng  whii*h 
(the  money  reoelTed)  anderwent  before  l>eiu^ 
deposited  in  tb*  IViasniy."— Fcmheat 
al  CoiiloA,  S5. 

BHBUB,  8.  See  under  SHBBBBT. 

SHULWAURS,  s.  Trousers,  or 
drawers  rather,  of  the  Oriental  kind, 
the  same  aa  pjjainmag,  long-drawers, 
or  mogul  -  hreeches  (fiq.v).  Tlie 
Persian  is  tluilwdr^  whicn  accordiug^ 
to  Prof.  Max  If oUer  is  more  correctly 
.^uh'dr,  from  $huL,  'the  thigh,'  re- 
lated to  L;itin  m^,  rr»n'>-,  and  to  Skt. 
ksliunt  or  khura^  'hoof'  (see  Vuary  ou 
Daniel,  570).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Ar.  form  is  /^innil  (viilg.  ,</i//r?m7),  pi. 
aardwilf  [which  Burton  {^Arab.  Sights^ 
i.  205)  translates  *hi^-troti8ers'  ana 
'petticoat-trousers,'  "the  hitt«r  Unng 
the  divided  skirt  of  \hv  future.'" 
This  appears  in  tlie  onlinury  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  Greek,  as 
ffapdfiofia,  and  also  in  the  Vulgat<',  as 
follows  :  "  Et  ca])illus  capitis  eoruni 
non  eaaet  adustus,  et  saraoala  eorum 
non  fuiasent  immntata,  et  odor  ignia 
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non  transituiet  per  eos  "  (iii.  27).  The 
original  word  is  ituhdlln^  pi.  of  sarhdla. 
Luther,  however,  renders  this  Mantel y 
aa  the  A.V.  also  does  by  coaU;  £the 
R.y.  hoten].  On  tluB  Prof.  Boberteon- 
Smith  writes : 

**It  is  not  ccrinin  but  that  LaUier  tad 
the  A.V.  ue  rights  The  word  tarbd/xn 
meaiM  '  cloak '  in  Ae  Oemara ;  and  in  Arabic 
sirbdl  is  *  a  garment,  a  coat  of  mail.'  Perhnps 
<{uUe  an  tv^vial  weight  of  scholarship  would 
ni'W  lean  (though  with  hesitation)  towards 
the  cloak  or  coat,  and  against  the  breeches 
theonr. 

"  'rno  Arabic  word  occurs  in  the  IVaditions 
of  the  Prophet  (  JioHdn,  vii.  36). 

"Of  course  it  is  certain  that  aapi^pa 
oomeB  irom  tha  Peraian,  bat  not  thraugh 
Arabic.  The  Bedouins  did  not  wear  trowaers 
in  the  time  of  Amnuamu^  and  doot  do 
so  now. 

' '  The  ordinary  KHcalled  LXX.  editions  of 
Danial  contain  what  ia  really  the  post- 
Chriatian  verrion  of  Tlieodotion.  The  true 

LXX.  text  has  i'TToSripLaTa. 

"It  may  be  addt-d  that  Jerome  says  that 
both  Anuila  and  SynimachuH  wrote  tarn- 
halla."  [The  Encycl.  liiblirti  also  prefers  the 
rendering  of  the  A.V.  (i.  607),  and  see  ^. 
28M.] 

The  irord  Is  widely  spread  as  well 
a-  r)](I  ;  it  is  found  among  the  Tartars 
of  W.  Asia  as  jdlbdr^  rftnonp  the 
iSiberians  and  Basbkirds  as  sdibdr^ 
among  the  Kalmaks  as  thdUtOTj  whilst 
it  reached  Russia  as  sJutrdirari,  Spain 
as  zaragwlluy  and  Portugal  as  sa^dot. 
A  great  many  Low  Latin  variations  of 
the  word  will  l>e  found  in  Ducauge, 
ji^mhula,  nernbnlUt,  mrnlxUn^  mraholoy 
mraburOy  and  more !  [And  Crawfui-d 
(Deae.  Diet.  184)  writes  of  Malay  dress  : 
*'Tro\vsers  are  tM  r.usionally  used  under 
the  mninij  hy  the  richer  classes,  and 
this  portion  of  dress,  like  the  imitation 
of  the  turban,  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  AraKs,  as  is  implied 
by  its  Arabic  name,  tarualj  corrupted 

In  the  second  quotation  frora  Isidore 
of  Seville  below  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  word  had  in  some  cases  been 
interpreted  as  Horfaans.' 

A.D.  (?). — **  Kal  iBewpow  rmh  AvSpat  &ri 

OVK  iKVpi(\'<J(  TO  TVp  TOV  (TtlsfiaTOt  OlTtDl'  Kal 

ij  dpi^  T^i  xe^aX^s  auruv  oiV  ^(p\oylff9ri  Kal 
ra  capd^afta  airQp  ovk  rjWonlidr],  xal  dafiii 
wupoj  o6k  iiir  49  airett."— Gr.  Tr.  of  Dan. 
iii.  27. 

e.  A.p.  fiOO.— **  •Ew»rA  ZrMoit  *Am- 

<fxipri^  '(prj  "Zapd^apa  Kal  X'^'^i'ai  xdfraj 
^i^MvK^rau" — Julim  FoUux,  Onomatt, 
viL  18,  see.  69. 

3  Q 


c  A.D.  600. — '"Zapdj^apOf  rd  wtpl  rdt 
cnMuSat  (lie)  ^y<^ra."— 'Anfehiiia^  8.T. 

c.  636.  —  "Sarabara  sunt  fluxa  ac  sinuosa 

vestimenLii  do  ijuibus  le^tur  in  Daniele. 
.  .  .  Et  Publius :  Vt  quid  ergo  in  ventre 

tuo  Parthi  Sarabara  sttspeaderunt  ?  Apud 
qnoedam  aaten  Banliarae  qnaedl  oapitam 

togmina  nuncupantur  fjualia  videmus  in 
capite  Magonuu  ptcta.'  — Jsidorut  Hispa- 
Unsi.t,  Orig,  tt  JStym*,  lib.  ziz.,  ed.  IWl, 

pp.  263- J. 

c.  1000 !— "  Zapdfiaoa^—ioe^t  Iltpffiirlj 
fpiM    Xlyowri  fipoKlm,* — l^tidat,  s.t. 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered  : 

"  A  garb  outlandish  to  the  Greeks, 
Which  some  call  BhalwtlSf  eome  call 

Breeks  I " 

c.  900.  —  "The  deceased  wivi  unchanged, 
oxcc]it  i;;  1 1  I  tur.  They  dressed  him  then 
with  Mxftwil,  orerhoso,  boot«,  a  icurfai  and 
tka/idA  of  gold-cloth,  with  golden  outtoos. 
and  put  on  him  a  golden  cap  gamishea 
with  sable." — Jbn  J-'osz/du,  in  Frafhti^  1&. 

0.  1800."— "Disconsecratur  altare  eorum, 

ct  oportet  reconciliari  per  episcopura  .  .  . 
■■i  intniret  ad  ipsiun  aliquis  qui  non  o.sset 
Ni  >t<iriu.s  ;  si  intraret  eciam  ad  ipsum  qui- 
cumque  sine  sorrabolia  vel  capite  coooerto." 
—RwMo  ^  MoHtt  Cfroetf  in  PtrtfrvmatorM 

(jtmUuor,  122. 

1330. — "  Haec  autem  muUeres  Tadunt  dis- 
ealeeatae  porta  ntc.«  sarabnlaa  usque  ad 
torram. "  —  i>«ar  Odorie,  in  CbCAay,  Ao., 

App.  iv. 

c.  1495.— "The  first  who  wore  aariwll 
was  Solomon.  But  in  another  tradition 
it  is  alleged  that  Abraham  was  the  fini." 

—The  '  liffiintiimga,*  hf  SojfiOi,  quoted  by 
Fraehttt  113. 

1567.— "Portaoaao  hta|^MMe  quasi  alia 

turche^on.  ct  anche  BSlMld.'*— (7.  Arfovt, 
in  Jiamunot  iii.  f.  389. 

1824.—**.  .  .  tell  me  how  mneh  he  wDI 

lie  contented  with'  Can  I  offer  him  five 
J'omauH4,  and  a  pair  of  crimson  Shol- 
waws  f'—lKD^'  Baba,  ed.  1886^  p.  179. 

1881.-  "T  used  to  wear  a  red  shirt  and 
velveteen  sharovary,  and  lie  on  the  itofa 
like  a  gentleman,  and  drink  like  a  Swede." 
—  Te»  Years  qf  Prnal  Sernlnde  in  SUtoio, 
by  Ftiar  Do$U>}frf*H,  E.T.  by  Karia  t. 
Ilulo,  191. 

SLAM,  n.p.  This  name  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Kingdom  appears  to 
rnme  to  us  through  the  Malays,  who 
call  it  Siydm.  From  them  we  presume 
the  Portnguese  took  their  Reyno  de 
Siao  as  mrros  and  ('onto  write  it, 
though  we  have  in  Correa  Siam  pre- 
cisely as  we  write  it.  Camdes  also 
writes  Sydo  f-  r  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
statement  of  De  la  I>uil>^re  quoted 
below  that  the  Portugtiese  used  Siam 
as  a  national,  not  a  geographical,  ez- 
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preesion  cannot  be  accented  in  its 
generality,  a(;curat€  as  tnat  French 
writer  usually  is.     It   is   true  that 
both  Barros  and  F.  M.  Pinto  use  o« 
5uime»  for  the  nation,  and  the  latter 
also  uses  the  adjective  form  o  reyno 
Siame.    But  he  also  constantly  says 
rey  dc  Siao.    The  origin  of  the  name 
would  seem  to  be  a  term  Sien,  or  Siam, 
identical  with  Shan   (q.v.).  "The 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  name  Sien4o,  .  .  . 
The  suppli'ment  to  ^fatwanlin'8  jBn- 
cyrlnj  trriin  (li».si'ril>es  Sitn-h  as  on  the 
8ealx>ard,   lo   the  extreme  st)uth  of 
Chen-ching  (or  Cochin  China).  'It 
originally  eonsisted  of  two  kingdoms, 
Sien  and  Lo-hoh,    The  Sien  people 
are  the  remains  of  a  trihe  which 
in  the  year  (a.d.  1341)  began  to 
come  down   upon   the   Lo-lioh  and 
united    with    the    latter    into  one 
nation.'"  See  Marw  Poht  Snd  ed., 
Bk.  iii.  eh.  7,  note  3.    The  considera- 
tions there  adduced  indicate  that  the- 
Lo  who  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
before  the  descent  of  the  ,S'i>n,  be- 
longed to  the  Laotian  Shans,  TTiainyat, 
or  Great  T'ai,  whilst  the  Sien  or 
Siamese  Prop^  were  the  Tai  Not, 
or  Little  T'ai.    (See  also  SARNAU.) 
["The  name  Siam  .  .  .  whether  it  is 
'a  barbarous  Anglicism  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  or  Italian  word  ,sV j 
or  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Sttynniy  \ 
which  means  ♦bi-own.'" — J.  G.  Srott, 
Uppir  Burma  Oaaidteer,  i.  pt.  i.  805.] 

1516.— "  Proceeding  fiirthen  quitting  the 
kiiiKdom  of  Peepuu,  nldlg  the  eoui  over 
against  Malaca  there  is  a  very  (Treat  king- 
dom of  pagans  which  they  call  Danseam 
(of  Anseam) ;  tho  kim:  of  whit-h  is  a  {lOffan 
also,  and  a  very  great  lord." /iarhota 
(LiBlK>n,  Aoad.y,  980.  It  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret this  ^-tnseam,  whidi  wf  tind  also  in 
C.  Federici  below  in  the  form  Asion.  But 
the  An  is  j>n)hably  a  Malay  jiretix  of  some 
kind.  [Also  sae  ancyane  in  quotation  from 
fhe  tame  writer  under  KALAOOA.] 

c.  1522. — "Hie  king  (of  Zjaiba)  answered 
him 'that  be  wae  wSoome,  bat  that  the 
custom  was  that  all  diipa  wUoh  arrivBd  at 

his  ciiuiitry  or  p<jrt  pain  tribute,  and  it  was 
only  4  days  since  that  a  ship  called  the 
Junk  of  Ciama,  laden  with  gold  and  slaves, 
had  paid  him  hia  tribatew  and  to  rerify 
what  he  laid,  he  diowed  uem  a  merchant 
of  the  said  Ciama,  nllO  had  remained  there 
to  trade  with  the  gold  aiul  slaves.  '— i'i^- 
fiUa^  Hak.  Soe.  86. 

"All  thesM)  cities  arc  eonstriu-ted 
Uke  oun,  and  are  rabiect  to  the  kipg  of 
Uam,  who  is  named  BM  Zaoebedera,  and 


who  inheliite  India  (eee  JUOEky-^IHi. 

156. 

1525.  —  "  In  this  same  Port  of  Pam 
(Peliangh  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Bjram, 
there  was  another  junk  of  Malaana,  the 

captain  whereof  was  Alvaro  da  Gnstaa,  and 
it  had  alxjard  15  Portuguese,  nt  the  same 
time  that  in  Joatane  (Patane)  they  seized 
the  ship  of  Andre  de  Bryto^  and  the  jnnk 
of  Gnspar  Soarez,  and  as  soon  as  this  newa 
was  known  they  laid  hands  on  the  junk 
and  the  crew  and  tho  cargo  ;  it  is  presumed 
that  the  people  were  killed,  but  it  is  not 
known  for  certain."— XanAraiifa  dm$  Gbtme 
dn  JndtOf  ft. 

1672.— 

'<  Yds  Pam,  Pattae,  rrinos  e  a  longnra 
De  Sy&o,  que  ostes  e  outros  mais  rajeita  ; 
Olho  o  rio  Meniio  que  se  derrama 
Do  gimade  lago^  que  Chiamay  se  chiama.** 

OmOes,  X.  25, 

By  Burton : 

"  See  Pam,  Patane  and  in  length  obseon^ 
Siam  that  ruleth  all  with  lewdly  swaj^ : 
behold  Menam,  who  roUa  his  Midly  tide 
from  source  Chiibnii  called,  lake  foog  and 

wide." 

e.  1567.— **Va  etiaadio  ogn'  anno  per 

I'istcsso  Cai>itano  (di  Malacca)  vn  nauilio  in 
Asion,  a  caricare  di  V^erriHu"  (Bnu-jlwood). 
— (%t.  Fiimei,  in  JbamtMe,  fiL  8W. 

,,  "  Fu  gi:i  Sion  vna  gramlissitna 
Cittik  e  scdiu  il  hiij-erio,  niu  I'anno  MDLXVH 
fu  pressa  dal  lie  del  Pegu,  <iual  caminando 
per  terra  quattro  meei  di  viaggiu,  oou  m 
oaerdto  d*Tn  miUion,  e  quattro  oento  mile 
uomini  da  gnerra,  la  venue  ad  assediare 
.  .  .  o  lo  so  io  perciu<.lic  mi  ritmuui  in 
Pegheei  laed  dope  la  sua  partita."— /6t^. 

1598.-  ".  .  .  The  King  of  Sian  at  thU 
time  is  become  tributjine  to  tho  king  of 
Pegu.  The  cause  of  this  tn.i'-t  bli«  die 
batteile  was,  that  the  king  of  Sian  had  a 
white  Elephant."— LtiMcAofcn,  p.  90 ;  [Hak. 
8oc.  i.  102.    Tn  ii.  1  SiOtt]. 

[1611.— "We  have  news  that  the  Hol- 
landers were  in  Bhiaik"- /Autner*,  LtWra, 

i.  149.] 

1688.— "The  Name  of  Siam  is  unknown 
to  the  SiltmfS''.  Tis  one  <.tf  those  words 
which  the  J'ortupuet  of  the  Jndiet  do  nee, 
and  of  which  it  is  Tory  diffionlt  to  discover 
the  Original.  They  use  it  as  the  Name  of 
the  Nation  and  not  of  the  Kingdom :  And 
the  Names  of  Ptff^  Lao,  Moffnf,  and  moei 
of  the  Namee  which  we  sire  to  the  Indiaii 
Kingdoms,  are  likewise  Natiooe)  NaOMe.**— 
IMtnLombirt^  B.T.  p.  A. 

SICCA,  s.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  artide  SUPEE,  np  to 

1835  a  variety  f^'f  rupees  had  iM'eii 
coined  in  the  Company's  tt-rritonea. 
I  The  term  noes  (lOM,  from  Ar.  eiUa, 
I  *a  coining  die,'— and  'coined  money,' 
— whcme  Pers.  sikka  zadan^  'to  coin^ 
.  liad  been  applied  to  newW  coinea 
I  rnpeee,  whien  were  at  a  Mta  or 
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premium  over  those  worn,  or  assumed 
to  be  worn,  -  by  uae.  In  1793  the 
Government  of  BoigBl,  with  a  view 
to  terminating,  as  tar  as  that  Presi- 
dency was  concerned,  the  confusion 
and  aboMS  engendered  by  this  system, 
ordered  that  all  rupees  coined  fur  the 
future  should  hear  the  impress  of  the 
19th  year  of  Shah  'Alam  (the  "Great 
Mogul"  then  reigning),  and  this  rupee, 
♦']9>'a/<  Sikkah," 'struck  in  th<'  !9th 
Year,'  was  to  be  the  l^sal  tender  in 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriasa.  Thia 
rupee,  which  is  the  Sicca  of  more 
recent  monetary  historv,  weighed  192 
grs.  troy,  and  then  contained  176*  13 
m,  of  pure  silver.  The  ** Company's 
nupee,"  which  introduced  tmiforniity 
of  coiua^  over  British  India  in  1835, 
contained  only  166  grs.  silver.  Hence 
the  Steal  bore  to  the  Company's  Rupee 
(which  was  based  on  the  old  Farrukli- 
filMid  rupee)  the  proportion  of  16 :  15 
nearly.  The  Sieea  waa  allowed  by 
Act  VTT.  of  1R33  to  survive  as  an  ex-' 
ceptional  coin  in  Bengal,  but  was 
abdialifld  as  such  in  1836.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  a  Rosily  existence 
for  many  years  longer  in  the  form 
of  certain  Uuvernment  Book-debts  in 
that  currency.  (See  also  GBIOK.) 

1687.»'*.  .  .  Sua  Mnhom  STia  d'arar 

por  bem  que  as  siquas  das  moedas  corres- 
sem  em  neu  Dome  per  todo  o  Reino  do 
Goxerata,  asy  em  Dio  como  nos  otnw 
logoares  qua  forem  d«l  Roiy  da  IVMrtugnaU." 
—TrftUtf  o/J9wwda  CmJia  wiSkNiaammmede 
Ztimom  (SfuhomnKii  Zamam)  amuniMtg  CbMh 
btt^a,  in  Botelho,  TvtiiUo,  225. 

1687.-— **.  .  .  e  qnoMilo  i  laoeda  ser 
chapoda  de  ma  $ltn  (read  alfla)  pois  jdS  Ihe 

CQDoedia."— 226. 

ri615.— .  .  eeecns  of  Anttdavni  which 

P'leth  for  eighty-six  v!»at{a9t  PICS).  .  .  ." 

—Fostrr,  letters,  iii.  87.] 

KML—**  Raring  reoaivsd  36,000  Rapeos 
Siccas  for  K.1  jamnul."— Ai^M^  X>iun/t  April 

4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  75]. 

1705.—"  Les  roupies  8iooa  Tslmt  h  Ben- 
gale  8»«ol«."—/.Mi7/i>r,  255. 

1770.  — "  In  the  2nd  Term,  1779,  on 
Satniday,  March  6th :  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced for  the  plaintiff,  DaiaagM  fifty 
thoumnd  sicca  mpees. 

„  "...  50,000  Sicca  Rupees  are 
ei^ual  to  tive  thousand  one  hundred  and 
nme  poundn,  two  shilUnfi^  and  elevenpence 
sterling,  reckoninp  accdniiriK  to  the  weicht 
and  tinenem  of  the  silver." — yoUs  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hifd^  on  the  case  Qrnnd  v.  Franrijt, 
in  £due$  of  Old  Ca/mUa,  243.  [To  this  Mr. 
BoBteed  adds :  "  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  foundation  for  the  other  tirno-honouro<l 
Ktory  (also  repeated  by  Kaye)  in  connootaon 


with  thin  judgment,  viz.,  the  alleeed  inter- 
ruption of  the  Chi«n  Justice,  while  he  was 

deli  vering  judgment,  by  Mr.  Justice  Hyde, 
with  the  eager  suf^fgastion  or  remimier  of 
'Sicc&s,  Siccas,  Brother  Impoy,'  with  the 
view  of  making  the  damages  as  high  at  tha 
awarded  figure  as  po^bia.  MrTlfariirale 
.lays  that  he  could  find  no  confirmation  of 
the  old  joke.  .  .  .  The  story  seems  to 
have  been  first  ]>romul^ated  in  a  book  of 
'  Peraooal  RecoUections  bj  John  NiohoUa, 
M.P.,  pubUabad  in  1822."— A^.  8rd  ad.  mf, 
1833.—    •         •  ♦ 

"III.— The  weight  and  standard  of  the 
Oalcntta  sicca  rupee  and  its  sab-divisionsj 
and  of  the  FnrninalMMl  mpsa^  shall  be  as 

follows 

Wfiplit.     Fine.  Al/njf, 
Grams.    Grains.  Grains* 
Oalontta  sicca  rupee  192      1/6  16 
•        •        •        ♦  * 

"IV. — The  use  of  the  sicca  weigrht  of 
179*666  grains,  hitherto  employed  for  the 
receipt  of  bullion  at  the  Mint,  being  in  fact 
the  weight  of  the  Moorshedabad  rupee  of 
the  old  stAndard  .  .  .  shall  be  diaoontinaad, 
and  in  its  phice  the  followinir  unit  U)  be 
called  the  Tola  (q-v.)  shall  be  mtroduced." 
— /m(w  JUguiatuM  VIL  of  188a. 

rSIGKMAN,  8.  adj.  The  English 
not  rmm  has  heen  adopted  into  Hind, 
sepoy  patois  as  meaning  *  one  who  has 
to  go  to  lios{)it;il,'  and  penerally  nfemtfift 
ho  jdiul  means  *to  V>e  ais;ible<l. 

[1665.— "That  siokman  Chaseman."— In 
Htdife^  Diary,  Hak.  Boa  II.  oohczx. 

[1843.  —  ".  .  .  niy  hired  cart  was  broken 
— (or,  in  the  more  jioeticftl  garb  of  the 
sepahee,  'seek  m&n  hogya,'  i.e.  become  a 
siek  man)."— /Aomdjon,  frmel*,  i.  261.] 

8IGUB0UB,  a.  Hind,  mtikaf^r^ 
from  Ar.  taikaly '  polish.'  A  furbiuier 

of  arin5j,  a  sword-arnionrcr,  a  sword-  or 
knife-grinder.    [This,  in  Madras,  is 

turned  into  Ohickledar,  TeL  MUi- 

[1826.— "  My  father  was  a  shieknl  ghar, 
or  sword -grinder." — Fanduraiig  JIari.  ed. 
1878,1. 216.] 

SIKH,  SEIKH,  n.p.   Panjabi-H ind. 
Sikh^  'a  disciple,'  from  Skt  Sishyn 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  disciples 

of  Xuuak  Shall  wlio  in  the  16th 
century  e8taljli:3lied  that  sect,  wliich 
eventually  rose  to  warlike  predomin- 
ance in  the  Punjal),  and  from  wliirJi 
sprang  iianjit  Singh,  the  founder  of 
tlie  hrief  Kingdom  of  Lahore. 

c.  1650-60.— "The  Nanae-Plrathianfl,  who 

are  known  .is  conii">^iii;r  tlio  iiatii>ii  <>f  the 
Sikhs,  have  neither  idols,  nor  templen  of 
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idols.  .  .  ."    (Much  follows.)  —  ^"^w. 

1708.9._"  There  is  a  sect  of  infidels 
called  Uurd  (see  GOOROO),  more  commonly 
Imown  as  Sikhs.  Their  chief,  who  dresses 
•a  a  tMTf  Ims  a  fixed  residence  at  I^iihore. 
.  .  .  Thfa  Met  oonsiats  jirincipally  of  JdU 
and  Khntrlf  of  the  Panjib  and  of  other 
tribes  of  infidol.H.  When  Aurangzeb  got 
Icnowledge  of  these  matters,  he  ordered 
tlMM  deputy  GuHU  to  be  removed  and 
the  temples  to  be  pulled  down." — Khdft 
Mhdn,  in  Ellt'of,  vii.  413. 

1756._««  j^ril  of  1716,  when  the  Emperor 
took  the  fieM  and  marched  towards  Lahore, 
against  the  Sylces,  a  nation  of  [ndinn"  lately 
reared  to  ix)Wor,  aod  bearing  mortal  enmity 
to  the  MnhomedaiM.'*'— OriM^  u.  2SL  Ha 
also  writes  Bikes. 

1781.— "Before  I  left  Ca/cutla,  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  chanced  to  be  discoursing 
of  that  sect  who  are  distiittuished  from  the 
worshippers  of  Br^hm^  ana  the  follower*  of 
Mahoumko  by  the  api>ellation  Seek,  in- 
formed mo  that  there  was  a  considerable 
numl>er  of  them  9ettle<l  in  the  city  of  Patna, 
uh<  ro  they  bad  a  College  for  teaching  the 
Uneta  of  their  philosophy."— ITttttii*,  in  Aa, 
JUf.  i.  288. 

1 781  -2.— In  the  year  1128  of  the  Hedjra  " 
{171»i)  "a  bloody  action  happened  in  the 
plains  of  tho  TVn<lj.ib,  between  the  Syca 
and  tho  luiporiiilisU,  in  which  the  latter, 
conimandcd  bv  Abdol'^iBiad-Khan,  a  famous 
Viceroy  of  tibat  profinoe,  save  these  in- 
human freebooters  a  great  defeat,  in  which 
their  General,  Bondii.  fell  into  tho  victors' 
bandA.  .  .  .  Ho  wa-*  a  Syc  hy  j.rofession, 
that  in  one  of  those  men  attached  to  tho 
tenota  of  Guru-Govind,  and  who  from  their 
birth  or  from  the  moment  of  their  admiarion 
never  tut  or  shave  either  their  beard  or 
whiskers  or  any  hair  whatever  of  their  Inxiy. 
They  form  a  particular  Society  as  well  as  a 
sect,  which  distingtushe*  itself  by  wearing 
almost  always  Uue  oloaths,  and  going  armed 
«tall  times. . ,  ."Ac— Mut>i<ihrrin,  i.  87. 

1 78V.  —  "  Xews  was  received  that  the  BflUn 
bad  crossed  the  Jumna."— /nrfui  OtueUe^ 
May  11. 

1783.  —"  Unhurt  by  the  BicqOM,  ^(ers, 
and  thieves,  I  am  safely  lodged  at  Nonr- 
poor."— iWn-,  Jowmey,  ad.  1808,  i.  247. 

1784.  — "The  Seekhs  are  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  12  co«e  from  the  Paaa  of  Dirdernr, 
and  have  plundered  all  that  qnartar."— In 

&((m-Karr,  i.  13, 

1790.—  "  Particulars  relating  to  the  seizure 
of  Colonel  Robert  Stewart  by  the  Sioques." 

^Calr.  Monthly  Rrijistrr,  kc,  i.  1.^2. 

1810.  -Williamson  (K.Af.)  writes  Seeks. 
The  following  extract  imdieatM  tbe  pre- 
yaJMM  of  a  very  notable  arrar  t— > 

1940.^  "Rnnjeet  possesses  great  personal 
couHHre,  a  .quality  in  which  the  Bihks  {sic) 
are  jsupposed  to  \>e  genernlly  (Kficiont. " — 
Oibome,  Court  and  Campqf  Runjed  Hingky  83. 

We  occaaionaUy  about  18454  MW  tha 


word  wtltfean  by  people  la  Oileatte,  wIm» 
onght  to  have  known  batfear,  Shilki. 

SILBOOT,  SILFET,  SLIPPET,  s. 

Domestic  Hind,  comtptions  of  ^slipper.' 
The  first  is  an  instance  of  "strnnng 
after  meaning"  by  connecting  it  in 
some  way  witn  *boot.'  [The  Railway 
'  sleeper '  is  in  the  aoilie  way  COflTUpted 
into  titifat^l 

OTT.T.AllATt  adj.  and  8.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  silah-ddr,  'bearing  or  hav- 
ing arms,'  from  Ar.  silah,  'arms.'  [In 
the  Arabiari  Nights  {Burton,  ii.  114) 
it  has  the  primary  sense  of  an  'armour- 
Ijearer.']  Its  Anglo-Indian  application 
is  to  a  soldier,  in  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry,  who  ])rovides  his 
own  arms  and  hone  ;  and  sometimes 
to  regiments  composed  of  sucli  men — 
'•a  corps  of  Silladar  Horse."  [See 
Irvine,  I%$  Army  of  th^  InHem  MffifiuU, 
(/.  R,At.8oe^  Jnly  1886,  p.  549).] 

1766. — "  When  this  intelligence  reached 
tho  Nawaub,  he  loaWng  the  whole  of  his 
troops  and  lia^gaj^e  in  the  same  place,  with 
only  6000  stable  horse,  9000  Sillahdira,  4000 
regular  infantry,  and  6  gims  .  .  .  feU  bravely 
on  tho  Mahnitta^.  .  .  ."—Mir  iTuHMa  Ait, 
II.  of  li  lid  III-  y,iH:,  173. 

1801. — "  It  is  my  opinion,  that  tho  ar- 
rangement with  the  SoulMih  of  the  Deooaa 
should  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  foroe  .  .  . 
should  be  rfUadtt  bona."— Tr«lluip«Dn,  iit 

671. 

1813. — "  Bhliou  ...  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plan,  selected  Malhar  Row  Holcar.  a 
Silledar  or  !<oldierof  fortune. "—/Vir6efp  Or. 

Mem.  iii.  349. 

[SILLAPOSH,  s.  An  armonr-ol.Tl 
warrior ;  from  Pers.  sila^^  '  body 
armour,'  posk,  Pers.  poJ^btn^  *to  wear.' 

f  1799.— "The  Sillah  posh  or  liody-frtuurd 
.>f  the  llajah  (of  Jaipur)." — M'.  Fran'  K-'in^ 
MU.  Mem.  of  Mr.  Oeorye  Tkomu,  ed. 
p.  165. 

[1829. — "  ...  he  st'xxl  two  ai«fvnult^.  in  one 
of  which  be  slew  thirty  SUlehpoah,  or  mea 
in  armour,  the  body-gvuml  of  the  prinoa.**^ 
Ttdt  AmnkU,  Oaloatta  reprint,  iL  468.] 

SILMAOOOR*  8.  Ship  Hind,  for 
*aail-maker'(J2iM6idbX 

8IMKIN,  8.  Domestic  Hind,  for 
champagne,  of  which  it  is  a  oomption ; 
sometimes  wamlriii 

1853 — "'The  dinner  wa.«t  pood,  and  the 
iced  ailllkiB.  Sir,  delidoua.'  '^—OaJ^fieldf  iL 
127. 
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BIND,  SCINDE,  &o,  n.n.  The 
territory  on  the  ludus  below  the 
Punjab.  [In  the  early  inscriptions 
the  two  worcb  Sindhu-Sauvira  are 
oftfii  found  conjoined,  the  latter 
proljahly  part  of  Upi>er  Sind  (see 
Bombay  OazeUeer,  i.  pt.  i.  36).]  The 
earlier  Mahominedans  hardly  regarded 
bind  as  part  of  India,  but  distinguished 
sharply  between  Sind  and  Hindy  and 
denoted  the  whole  region  that  we  call 
India  l>y  the  copula  '  Hind  and  Sind.' 
We  know  that  oriciuailv  these  were 
in  fact  bat  diverging  forms  of  one 
word;  the  asnirant  and  sil.ilant  tend- 
ing in  several  parts  of  India  (includ- 
the  extreme  east— ^mpare  ASSAM, 
^Jkom— and  the  extreme  westX  as  in 
some  other  regiona»  to  exdtaage  phicea. 

c.  515.--"  -  ipSoi,  'OppoSa,  KaWidva, 
Kai  M.a)U  wime  ifivopun  cxoiw^a." — 
Cemiuu,  lib.  zi. 

770. — "  Per  idem  tempuiiquingeDtieiroiter 
M  Maiiri%  y****".  et  Cnazaris  serri  in  nrbe 
Harsn  feMllamnt,  et  focto  nfrmino  regium 
tbeflaurum  diripcre  tentamnt.  "  /^iVnyjtu' 
PatriarcAae  (Jhronicon^  in  Assnuant,  ii.  114. 
But  from  the  a«ooiatkm  with  the  Kli«ian<, 
and  in  a  pewsge  on  the  pceoeding  psge 
with  Alans  and  Kliftan,  we  nay  be  slnosl 
certain  that  thcsv  Siudi  are  not  Indian,  but 
a  Sannatic  people  montioned  by  Ammianus 
(xxii.  8),  Val«riiw  FImooi  (vi.  86),  end  other 
writers. 

c.  10.50.  — '  •  Sind  and  hor  aiiter(i.e.  Hind) 
tromMed  at  his  {K)Wtir  and  vengeaDOe.**— 

A  /  'I'tl'i,  in  AV/io/,  ii.  3*2. 

c.  13-10. — "  Mohamraod-ben-Iousouf  Tha- 
kafi  troura  dans  la  province  de  Sind  quarante 
bebar  (we  BAHAa)  d'or,  et  chaque  behar 
comprend  883  moHH," — Shikabuddln  Dim- 
UtH,  iaAbC  d  MA  xui.  173. 

1525. — *'  ExprnnfA  nf  Afflt/Qvt/ftz  (/.<'.  Malik 
Aytz  of  Diu) : — 1,000  foot  aolniers  (/an^uuryt), 
Tit.,  300  Arabs,  at  -10  and  50  ftdeas  each  ; 
•bo  2Q0  CDraf(m<»(Khoirftainl8)  at  the  wage 
of  the  Araba ;  i^fiOOOoaiateaand  Csrmdes 
at  25  to  30  fnUas  each  ;  also  30  Rumes  at 
100  ftdeai  each  ;  120  FartaquMS  at  rK)  frdfot 
CiOfrh  Horse  soldiers  (^Ijaviuartjs  a  i/uaualo), 
wboan  be  supDliea  with  bones,  300  at  70 
fedttu  a  monto.  .  .  .''—LmiraMfOf  p.  37. 
The  i>rereilinp  extract  is  curiou-s  as  show- 
ing the  cumjwiniti^'e  ralue  put  upon  Arabs, 
KhoruMunI.s  (qu.  Afghans?),  Sinals,  Runils 
{uf.  Turks),  Fartakb  (Arabs  of  Uadra- 
mattt?),  kc. 

1548.  —  "  And  the  rent  of  the  Otom 
{bntiau)  of  the  Gttiaratia  ci  Cindy,  who 
prepare  and  sell  parched  rioe  {avel),  paying 
6  >>azanicos  (  moo  BUDOSCKIK)  a  month. 

liotflho,  Tumbo,  lf>t). 

1554.— "Towards  the  Gulf  of  Chakad,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sind."-— iSMt"  AK,  in  J.  As. 
S«r.  I.  torn.  iz.  77. 


1583.  — "The first  citie  of  India  .  .  .  aftor 
we  had  passed  tbe  coast  of  &ndi  is  called 
Diu."—FUcK,  in  Bail.  p.  386. 

1584.  -~**Si»oknani  fion  andiaod  Labor.'* 
—IT.  Samt,  in  Hakt.  il.  412. 

1508. — "  I  have  written  to  the  said  Antonio 
d'Axevodo  on  the  ill  treatment  experienced 
by  the  Fovtocueee  in  the  kingdom,  of 

Cimde."— King  s  Letter  to  Qoa,  m  Artkiiu 

Port.  OrinU.  tWic.  iii.  877. 

[1«10.— "Wade,  are  mSk  ebOn  with  red 

stnpoa."— /AiHwn,  X«(br%  i.  72.j 

1611.—"  GuU-mMfore^  a  plaee  not  Iw  from 
the  Rirer  of  aada."— ilT.^MMlcm,  in  Pwr^ 

chat,  i.  307. 

1613.—".  .  .  ooDsidering  the  atote  of 
destittttion  In  whidi  the  fortrsss  of  Ormus 

had  need  be,  —since  it  had  no  other  rosourcoH 
but  the  rovonuo  of  the  custom-house,  and 
there  could  now  be  returning  nothing,  from 
the  fact  that  the  ports  of  Gambaia  and 
Stnde  were  oloeed,  and  that  no  ship  had 
arrived  from  Goa  in  the  current  mon.s<x)n 
of  January  and  February,  owing  to  tbe 
news  of  the  English  ships  having  collected 
at  .Suratte.  .  .  . ' — Bocarrv,  Dnrtulti,  379. 

[c.  1665. — "  ...  he  (Dara)  proceeded 
towards*  Scimdy,  and  ^sought  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  TaUUtuiar.  .  .  ."—Mmtitr,  ed. 
ConMablf,  71.] 

1666. —  **De  la  Province  du  Sinde  ou 
Siady  .  .  *  qoe  qaehiaee»nns  nomment  le 
TmSu**— f^mMCrTTlln. 

1673.—"  .  .  .  Retiring  with  their  ill  got 

Booty  to  the  Coasts  of  SinAxi."— Fryer,  218. 

1727. — "Sin^  is  the  weatroast  Province 
of  the  Mogul's  Dominions  on  the  .Soa-coa-st, 
and  has  Larribunder  (see  LABBT-BUNDER) 
to  its  Mart."— ^.  ffamilton,  i.  114 ;  [ed.  1744, 
L116]. 

e.  1760.— "8«iBd7,  or  Tetta."— <?nMr,  i. 

SINDABUB,  SANDABUB,  n.p. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  Goa  was 
known  to  the  old  Arab  writers.  The 
identity  wm  clearly  estahlished  in 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  pp.  444 
and  ccli  We  will  give  the  qootations 
first  and  then  point  out  the  grounds 
of  identification. 

a.D.  943.— "Crooodiles  abound,  it  is  trne^ 
in  the  ajwam  or  bays  formed  by  the  Sea  of 

India,  stjch  as  that  of  SindAbHra  in  the 
Indian  Kingdom  of  Bugbira,  or  in  the  bay 
of  2^baj  ^5co  JAVA)  in  the  dooiuhm  of  tha 
Mabaruj.  ' — Mius'udi,  i.  207. 

1013.—"  I  have  it  from  Abu  Yiisaf  bin 
Muslim,  who  had  it  from  Aba  Bakr  of  Fasi, 
at  Saimur,  that  the  latter  heard  told  by 
Musa  the  SindAbflxi  :  *  I  was  one  day  con- 
versing with  the  Sahib  of  SindiMTi  when 
suddenly  he  burst  out  tel^hiag.  •  •  •  It 
was,  said  he,  because  there  is  a  Hand  on 
the  wall,  atnl  it  said,  'There  is  a  guest 
ooming  U>day.  .  .  .  Don't  you  go  till  you 
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see  what  comes  of  it.'  So  we  remained 
talking  till  one  of  his  8crv'anta  oune  in  and 
aaid  'There  is  a  ship  of  Oman  come  in.' 
Shortly  after,  people  arrired,  carrying  ham- 
pers with  various  thin^,  such  aa  cloths, 
and  rose-water.  As  they  opened  one,  out 
came  a  long  lizard,  which  in.itiiiitly  clung 
to  the  wall  and  went  to  join  the  other  one. 
It  waa  tiie  same  penon,  they  aay,  who 
enchanted  the  crocodiles  in  the  estuary  of 
Sindftbtlr,  so  that  now  they  hurt  nobody." 
— Lirre  dei  MmH^lIm  th  Find*,  V.  der  LUk 
et  Ih-cic^  167-168. 

c.  1150.  —  "  From  the  city  of  Baruh 
<Bnrrich,  i.e.  BtomIi)  foUowing  fh*  ooast, 

to  Bind&btlr  4  days. 

"  8ind&b11r  is  on  a  great  inlet  where  ^hips 
ancluir.  It  is  a  place  of  trade,  wherL'  uuo 
sees  tine  buildings  and  rich  basars."— iScirm, 
i.179.  AiidaeeJR/Ml,i.a9. 

e.  1800. — "Beyond  Guzerat  are  Konkan 
«nd  TfiM;  beyond  them  th«  ootmtry  of 
Halibtfr.  .  .  .  The  people  atw  an  SBmanfe 

(Buddhists),  and  worship  idolg.  Of  the 
citiet  on  the  shore  the  first  is  SindabCLr, 
then  Kaknur,  then  the  country  of  Manjarur, 
then  the  country  of  Hill.  .  .  "—lUukli- 
ntUta,  m  BUiat,  i.  ffi. 

e.  1S30.  —  "A  traveller  states  that  the 
oountry  from  Simiipflr  to  Hanftwar  to- 
wards its  eastern  extremity  joins  with 

Mn1,il.:,r.  .  .  ."—Ahutfnla,  Fr.  Ir.,  II.  ii. 
lir<.  h  urthcT  on  in  his  Tables  he  jumbles 
up  (as  E'lri-i  has  clone)  SlBdlniir  with 
SmdAn  (see  ST.  JOHN). 

„  "The  heat  is  great  at  Aden.  This 
is  the  port  frtx^uented  by  the  people  of 
ludia  igreat  ships  arrive  there  from  Cam- 
bay,  Tina,  Kaulam,  Calicut,  FandariLina, 

Shaliyfit,  Manjrinir,  Fukanur,  Hanaur, 
Sandibtlr,  ct  tetor.i.'"    ll.n  llntutn,  ii.  177. 

c.  1343-4. —  "Three  day.s  after  sotting  .siil 
\vl'  arrived  at  the  I.sland  of  Sand&bflr, 
within  which  there  are  36  villages.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  inlet,  and  at  t»«  thno  of 
ebh  the  water  of  this  is  fresh  and  pleasant, 
whilst  at  tlow  it  is  salt  and  bitter.  There 
are  in  the  island  two  cities,  one  ancient, 
built  by  the  pagans ;  the  second  built  by  the 
Hwmlmans  when  liiey  con>iuered  the  island 
the  first  time.  .  .  .  We  left  this  island 
behind  us  and  anchored  at  a  smuil  island 
naarth*  mainland,  where  wo  found  a  temple, 
«  grav<^  and  a  tank  of  water.  .  .  "—Aid. 
It.  n-6l 

l^f/O,  1876.— In  the  .Medicean  and  the 
Catalan  mapa  of  those  dates  we  find  on  the 
«oast  of  India  Cintabor  and  Chintabor 

respectively,  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

r  l.'i.14.  —  "24M  Votfagr:  from  Ouvah- 
Sind&bUr  to  Jdm.  If  you  start  from 
Ouvah  Sind&btlr  at  the  end  of  the  seiuson, 
take  care  not  to  fall  on  Cape  Fiil,"  ko, — 
JUohit,  in  J.A.S.B.  V.  564. 

The  last  quotation  shows  that  Ooa  was 
known  even  in  the  nuddio  of  the  16tb 
century  to  Oriental  seamen  as  Ciroa-Sind&bQr, 
whatever  Indian  nam*  tha  last  part  repre- 
aantad ;  ptobably,  ftx»D  the  naa  of  th«  fw$d 
by  the  eariier  Arab  writers,  and  from  the 


Chintabor  of  the  European  mapt',  Chnndd- 
pur  rather  than  Sunadpur.  No  Indian 
name  like  this  has  yet  been  reoovered  from 
inscriptions  as  aitaehing  to  Ooa;  hot  tlio 
Turkish  author  of  the  >Iohit  supplies  the 
connection,  and  Ibn  Bfitiita's  description  even 
without  this  would  be  Huthcieot  for  the 
identification.  His  deacriptioo,  it  will  ba 
seen,  is  that  of  a  de1ta*isTand,  and  Ooa  ia 
the  only  one  partaking  of  that  chanicter 
upon  the  coast.  He  says  it  contained  36 
vulagea ;  and  Barros  tells  ns  that  Goa  lafauMl 
was  known  to  the  natives  as  Ti*»ddlf  a  nan* 
signifying  "Thir^  villages."  (Me  8AL- 
SETTfE.)  It."*  vicinitv  to  the  island  where 
Ilm  Batuta  proceodetf  to  anchor,  which  wo 
have  diown  to  l>o  Anchediva  (q.v.V,  is 
another  proof.  Turning  to  Ra-^hlduddln, 
the  order  in  which  he  place?*  Sind&bfir, 
Fakniir(Baccanore),  Manjarur  (Mangalore), 
Hlli  (Mt.  D'Ely),  is  perfectly  correct,  if  for 
Sindabur  we  substitute  Goa.  The  paiwage 
from  Edrisi  and  one  indicated  from  Abulfeda 
only  show  a  confusion  which  has  misled 
many  raadara  dnoa. 

SmaALESE,  CINGHALESE,  n.p. 
Native  of  Ceylon ;  pertaining  to  Ceylon. 
The  word  is  fornied  from  SinJutla, 
*  Dwelling  of  Lions,'  the  word  used  br 
the  natives  for  the  Island,  and  whiiafc 
is  the  origin  of  most  <>f  the  names 
given  to  it  (see  CEYLON).  The  ex- 
I>lanation  mven  by  De  Barros  and 
Couto  18  altogether  fanciful,  though 
it  leads  them  to  notice  the  curii  'Us  and 
()1)scure  fact  of  the  intnxluction  of 
Chiueuu  inllueuce  in  Ceylon  during  the 
15th  century. 

1552.  — "That  the  Chinese  (Chijs)  were 
masters  of  the  Choroniandel  Coast,  of  part 
of  Malabar,  and  of  this  Island  of  Ceylon, 
I  we  have  not  mily  the  a'^sertiori  of  the  Nativea 
of  the  latter,  tnit  also  evidence  in  the  build- 
ings,  names,  anrl  langnaga  that  they  left 
in  it  .  .  .  and  Vnjcause  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  Cat>e  Galle.  the  other  people 
who  lived  from  the  middle  of  the  Ishmd 
upwards  called  those  dwelling  about  there 
ClilBgilla,  and  their  langnago  tba  same,  aa 
much  as  to  sav  the  lanj^a^je,  or  the  po«^jile  of 
the  China  of  aalle."—Z^amM',  111.  ii.  1. 

'  168S.— fTha  OanddB  (Aineans) "  ara  of  Ihm 
raoaof  the  Chingalasra.  which  th.  y  say  are 
the  best  kinde  of  all  the  Malabars.  "— -/VtcA, 
in  Hakl.  U.  887. 

1.198. — *' .  .  .  inhabited  with  i»eople called 
Cingalaa.  .  .  ."  —  Lin*ckottn^  24;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  77  ;  in  i.  81,  CUngalM]. 

c.  1610.--"  lis  tionnt'nt  done  que  ...  lea 
premiers  qui  y  allcrent,  ct  qui  les  |>cuplerent 
(lesi  Maldives)  furent  .  .  .  Ics  Cingalles  de 
l  isle  de  Ceylan."— /Wvt  de  Uml,  i,  186 ; 
[Hak.  8oe.  1. 106,  and  sea  i.  268]. 

1612.— (^outo,  after  giving  the  same  ex- 
planation of  the  word  as  Barros,  says :  "And 
as  they  spring  bam  tha  CUn%  imo  ava  the 
falaaat  haatban  of  the  Eaat .  .  .  ao  ara  tbaf 
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of  this  island  the  weakest,  falsest,  and  must 
trick V  poo|ri«  in  all  India,  ioaomuch  that,  to 
thii<  (lay.  yon  never  find  faith  Of  truth  lA  ft  j 
Chingalla."— V.  i.  5. 

1081.— "The  Chingdleys  ore  natumlly  a 
people  given  to  sloth  and  laziness :  if  they 
can  out  anyways  live,  they  abhor  to  worit. 
.  •  .  SSt. 

8IN0APOBS,  SINOAfOBS,  n.p. 

Tliis  n.-iniewM  adoi>tt''l  by  Sir  SUm- 
ford  liiitiles  in  favour  of  the  city  whit  li 
he  founded,  FfUniary  23,  1819,  on  the 
isUnd  which  had  always  retained  tlie 
name  since  the  Middle  Ages.  This  it 
derived  from  Siffhapura,  Skt.  *  Lion- 
el ly,'  the  iiBine  of  a  town  foanded  by 
Ualay  or  Javanese  setth'rs  from  Su- 
matra,  proUihly  in  the  14th  century, 
and  to  which  Barros  ascribes  great 
commercial  importance.  The  Indian 
origin  of  tlir  ii;iiin',  as  of  many  other 
names  and  phrases  which  survive  from 
the  old  Indian  civilisation  of  the 
Archipelago,  had  been  foigottm,  and 
the  oriffin  which  Barros  was  taught 
to  aaenbe  to  it  is  on  a  par  with  his 
etymologj  of  fflnfitlnno  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  words  on 
which  his  etymology  is  fouurhd  are 
no  doubt  Malay ;  gimjahy  '  to  tarry, 
halL  or  lodge,'  and  pora-pora,  *  to  pre- 
tend'; and  these  were  probably  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Sinhi^ura,  before  the  chiefs 
who  foanded  it  passed  on  to  lialacca. 
fit  may  V>e  noted  that  Dennys  (Desc. 
JJid.  S.V.)  derives  the  word  from  singha, 
*  a  place  of  call,'  pura^  •  a  city.'  In 
Dallxxjuerque's  Comm.  Hak.  Soc.  iii. 
73,  we  are  told  :  "  Singapum,  whence 
the  citv  takes  its  name,  is  a  channel 
through  whidi  all  the  8hip})ing  of 
tliost'  parts  passes,  and  signifies  in  his 
Malay  lanfiuace,  *  treacherous  delay*" 
See  quotation  from  Barroe  below.] 

The  settlement  of  Hindoiied  people 
on  the  site.,  if  not  the  name,  is  prob- 
abljr  as  old  as  the  4th  centurv,  A.D., 
for  inscriptions  have  been  fotina  there 
in  a  very  old  character.  One  of  tliese, 
on  a  rock  at  the  moutli  of  tlu-  little 
river  on  whicli  tiie  town  stands,  was 
destroyed  some  40  or  00  yean  ago  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  wretched 
bujc^galow. 

The  modem  Singapore  and  its  pros- 
perity form  a  monument  to  the 
patriotism,  sagacity,  and  fervid  spirit 
of  the  founder.  According  to  an 
•ttide  in  the  Gtogr,  Magtmm(L  107) 
derived  from  Mr.  Aiolubald  Bitchie, 


who  was  present  with  the  expedition 
which  founded  the  colony,  Kaflles, 
after  consoUation  with  Lord  Hastim^s, 
was  alxnit  to  establish  a  settlement  K>r 
the  TOotection  and  encouragement  of 
our  iSaatem  tnde,  in  tiie  Nicohar 
Islands^  when  his  attention  was  dravm 
to  the  8U|>erior  advantages  of  Singa- 
pore by  Captains  Boss  and  Crawford 
of  the  BoniWy  Marine,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  survev  of  those  seas. 
lis  great  ada})tation  for  a  mercantile 
settlement  had  l)een  discerned  l»y  the 
shrewd,  if  somewhat  vtUgir,  Scot, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  120  years  earlier. 
It  seems  hardly  possible,  we  must  how- 
ever  ohserv«L  to  reconcile  the  ddaOi 
in  the  article  cited,  with  the  letters 
and  facts  contained  in  the  Life  of 
Bc^Mes;  though  probably  the  latter 
had,  at  some  time  or  other,  received 
information  from  the  officers  named 

by  Mr.  Ritchie. 

1512. — "  And  as  the  enterprise  was  one  to 
make  good  booty,  everybody  mm  delighted 

to  ffo  on  it,  so  that  they  were  more  than 
1200  men,  the  soundest  and  best  armed  of 
the  garrison,  and  so  they  were  ready  in- 
continently, and  started  for  the  Strait  of 
CincaptiTa,  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the 
junks." — Corrm,  ii.  284-5. 

1661. — "Sed  hact«nu.<)  Deus  nobis  adait 
omnibiis.  Amen.  Anno  post  Ghrittam 
natnm,  MDU.  Er  Fmo  Syncapnnuio.'*— 
.Sffi.  Fmne.  Xavrrii  Epistt.  I'm^rao,  1607, 
Lib.  III.  riii. 

1553. — "  Anciently  the  most  celebrated 
settlement  in  this  re^on  of  Malaca  was  one 
called  Cingapora,  n  nanic-  which  in  their 
tongue  means  '  pretended  halt '  {folia  di- 
Mora) ;  and  this  stood  upon  a  point  of  that 
oountiy  which  is  the  most  soiitherlv  of  all 
Asia,  and  lies,  accordinf?  to  our  prucuiation, 
in  half  a  degree  of  Korth  Ijititude  .  .  . 
before  the  foundation  of  Malaca,  at  this 
Mine  Cfaigapora  .  .  .  floekad  t^fetiier  all 
the  TKiviV'itors  of  the  Soas  of  India  from 
We>^t  and  h^aat.  .  .  ." — liarros,  11.  vi.  1. 
[The  same  derivation  is  given  in  the  Cmiim* 
of  Jta/ftofpieryuef  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  78.} 

i:.72.— 

"  Ma.s  na  pontn  da  term  Cingaptira 
Ver^ts,  onde  o  caminho  as  naoe  ae  estreita ; 
Daqui,  tomando  a  oorta  £  Cfwmmty 
8a  mearva,  e  paia  a  Aurora  »e  cndiroita." 

Cam£fs,  z.  126. 

"Bf  Burton : 

**  Bat  on  her  Ijuul»«iid  throned  see  Cbi* 
gapte. 

where  u»  wide  eee  loed  dirinkt  to 

narrow  way : 
Thence  curvds  the  ooast  to  face  the 
Cynosure, 

and' lastly  trends  Aurora- wards  its  lay." 

1698. — " ...  by  water  the  coast  stretcheth 
to  the  Gape  of  Boiiwnua,  and  from  thenee 
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itmnaeth  upwards  [inwards]  againe. . . .— " 
LiiueMem,  ^0 ;  [Hale.  8oe.  i.  Ml]. 

1599.  —  "  In  this  voyago  nothing  oooomd 
worth  relating,  except  that|  after  PMring 
tlie  Strait  of  Sincairara,  aRoated  m  one 

d^ree  and  a  half,  between  the  nmin  land 
and  a  variety  of  islands  .  .  .  with  >u  nurrow 
a  channel  that  from  the  ship  yuu  cmild 
itunp  aabore,  or  touch  the  bianehea  of  the 
treee  on  eitiier  tide,  oar  Te—el  atniek  on  a 
BboaL' —  Vmff!^;  di  Carletti,  ii.  208-9. 

1606.>-"  The  5th  May  came  there  2  Prows 
from  the  King  of  Johore,  wHh  the  Shah- 
bander  (Shabunder)  of  Singapoera,  called 
Siri  Kaja  Nogara.  .  .  ." —  VutnUiJn,  v.  331. 

— •*  Found  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  one 
of  a  fleet  apjKiinterl  for  the  siege  of  Malacu, 
with  the  aid  of  the  i^ing  of  AcheeOj  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straita  of  BiBgipON." — 

Sdintbun/,  i.  458. 

1727.— "In  anno  1703  I  called  at  Johore 
on  my  Way  to  C  hina,  and  he  treated  mo 
▼ery  kindly,  and  made  me  a  Present  of  the 
li^lnnd  of  Sincapure,  but  I  told  him  it  could 
bo  ipf  i:fi  use  to  a  private  Person,  tho'  a 
pruper  Place  for  a  ComiMiny  to  settle  a 
Colony  in^  lying  in  the  Center  of  Trade, 
and  beinp:  accommodated  with  goo<l  Rivers 
and  safe  Harbours,  so  conveniently  .situated 
tliat   all  Witids  .served  Shipping,  lx)th  to 

fro  out  and  come  in."— A,  MamUton.  ii.  98  ; 
ed.  1744,  ii.  97} 

ISIS.  "Wo  are  now  on  our  way  to  tho 
eastward,  in  the  hope  of  doing  something, 
bat  I  nraflb  fear  the  Dateh  have  hardly  left 

us  ;in  itii-h  of  ^rronnd.  .  .  .  My  attention  is 
pnntiiially  turned  to  Johore,  and  you  must 
not  be  Hurprised  if  my  next  letter  to  you  is 
dated  from  tbo  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Wtamimu^—Jiajirs,  Letter  to  Martden, 
dated  Sandhmit,  Dee.  12. 

SINOAKA,  8.  Hind,  sinyhdrd,  Skt. 
wnwf^UktkOy  mingoy    *a  honi.'  The 

caltrop  or  watcr-clic'^tnut  ;  Trnpa  6tV 
piuasit,  Kuxb.  (N.O.  Haloriujaceae). 

[c  1590.  —  The  Ain  (ed.  JarreU,  ii.  66) 
nentionB  it  as  one  of  the  erops  oo  whkdi 

revenue  was  levied  in  cash. 

[1798.— In  Kashmir  "many  of  them  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  lire  on  the  Kemel  of  the 
■ingerah,  or  water-nnt.  ..."  —  Farder, 

TrawJs,  ii.  29. 

[1809. — Baehanan>Hamilton  writes  alag- 
fBtXa.— ibMfam  /ncftV^  i.  241.] 

1886.— Here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
India,  the  tank  is  fnrtoiled  by  the  water- 
chestnut,  singhara  (Tmnti  hltpinom),  which 
ie  everywht.-re  as  regularly  planted  and 
cultivated  in  fields  under  a  large  surface  of 
watttTi  M  wheat  or  barley  is  in  the  dxy 
plains.  .  .  .  The  nut  grows  under  the  water 
after  the  flowers  decay,  and  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  c^^vered  with  a  tough  brown  in- 
tegument adhering  strongly  to  the  keniel, 
wmoh  is  wholly  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  car- 
tilaffinotts  texture.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  these  nnto,  and  they  are  oanieo 


often  npon  buUooks'  backs  two  or  three 
hondred  milee  to  market."— S/anaax,  Ram- 
bles, &c.  (1811),  i.  101  ;  fed.  Smith,  i.  94.] 

1839.—"  llie  nuts  of  the  Trapa  bi$mno$a^ 
called  Sin^ara,  are  sold  in  all  the  Baaaara 

of  India  ;  and  a  .''iwcies  called  by  the  sanno 
name,  fornus  n  c<jn.sideruble  portion  of  tho 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmere,  as  wo 
learn  from  Mr.  Forster  f^.  ciL\  that  it 
yields  the  Ooremment  12,000f.  of  revenue ; 
and  Mr.  Moorcroft  mentions  nearly  the  "^ame 
sum  as  Runioet  Sing's  share,  from  96.000  to 
128,000  ass-Wis  of  this  n\it,  yielded  by  the 
Lake  of  Oallar."— iicy/c,  Hiwi,  PUaUt,  i,  211. 

SIPAHSELAB,  s,  A  GeT>t^ral-in- 
chicf  ;  Pers.  sipdh-sftUir,  'anny-lt'udt'r,* 
the  last  word  beiug  the  same  as  in 
the  title  of  the  late  famous  Minister^ 
Regent  of  Hyderabad,  Sir  SSHi  Jang, 
i.e.  '  the  leader  in  war.' 

c.  1000-1100.— "  Void  qoeUe  ^toit  aloia 
la  gloire  et  la  pmssanoe  des  Orp^Uana  dana 

le  royaume.  lis  jvis'-vdoient  la  charpe  do 
sbaaalar,  ou  de  gen^raliiuiuie  de  toute  Ia 
(reorgie.  Tons  les  oflBciers  du  paUtis  dtoieni 
de  leurdependance." — Hid.  qf  tht  OrpHiam, 
in  St.  Martiny  Mem.  tttr  FArminit,  ii.  77. 

c.  Kif^.— "  At  16  ray  father  took  me  hf 
tho  hand,  and  brought  me  to  his  own 
Monastery.    He  there  addressed  me:  'My 

boy,  our  ancestors  from  generation  to 
generation  have  hicn  c<>nituandors  of  the 
annies  of  the  Japrta y  .iml  the  Borlas  family. 
The  di^^nity  of  (Sepah  Salar)  Commander* 
in-Chief  has  now  descended  to  me,  but  as  I 
atu  tired  of  this  world  ...  1  mean  there- 
fore to  resign  my  public  office. . . ." — Autob. 
Afrm.  of  TimoWf  B.T.  p.  22. 

1712.  '•  Omnibus  illis  superior  e.st  .  .  . 
Slpah  Salaar,  sive  Imprralor  UtiuralU 
Regni,  I^csidem  dignitate  exeipiena.  ..." 
— A(wmp/er,  Anxxn.  /-'xot.  73. 

1726. — A  letter  from  tho  Heer  Van  Maat- 
zuiker  "to  His  lliK'hnosa  Chan  Chanaan, 
Bappenelaar;  Grand  Duke,  and  (General  in 
Chief  of  tiie  Cweat  Mogdl  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
kc."—Vnli'iit{jn,  v.  173. 

1755.— "After  the  SipahMOar  Uydur, 
by  his  prudence  and  eoorage,  had  defeated 

tho  Mahratta.s,  and  recovered  the  country 
taken  by  them,  ho  placed  the  jjovernnieut 
of  Seringaputtun  on  a  sure  and  establi.Hhed 
basis.  .  .  r—Mttr  Ufutein,  Ali  A'Aoa,  JJ. «/ 
Hydnr  A^ail,  O.  T.  F.  p.  61. 

[c.  1S03.  In  a  collection  of  native  letters, 
tho  titles  of  Lord  Lake  are  siren  as  follows : 
'  A)A}a-itl'Mulk  Khan  Xtanrfte,  Genend 
Gerard  LakeBahadur,  Sipahialax- i  Wish w ttr- 
i-Hind,"  "Valiant  of  the  Kingdom.  Lord  of 
tho  Cycle,  Commander-in-chief  of  tho  Terri- 
torio.H  of  Hindustan." — A'wik  IndiM  SoU$ 
and  Queries,  iv.  17.] 

SIBCAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  /fir- 
ittfr,  'head  (of)  atfairs.'  This  word  haa 
very  diTen  applications ;  butitai 
may  foil  under  three  heada. 
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a.  T}ie  State,  the  Qovernineiit,  the 
Supreme  authoritv  ;  also  '  the  Master ' 
or  head  of  the  oomeetic  goverament. 
Thus  a  servant^  if  asked  *  Whose  are 
those  horses?'  in  rej^lying  'They  are 
the  sarkdr'gy  may  mean  according  to 
circunutances,  tnat  they  are  Govern- 
ment horses,  or  that  they  belong  to  his 
own  master. 

b.  la  Bengal  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  domestic  servant  who  is  a  kind  of 

house-steward,  and  keej)3  the  accounts 
of  liouseliold  expenditure,  and  makes 
miscellaneous  purchaiies  fur  the  family  ; 
also,  in  merchants^  officesi  to  any  native 
at-fouiitant  or  native  employed  in 
making  puirliases,  &c. 

C.  Under  the  Mahouuuedan  Goveru- 
ments,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Hogal 

Eiiijiirt',  and  Uiore  recently  in  the  Dec- 
can,  the  word  was  ajjplied  to  certain 
extensive  administrative  divisions  of 
territory.  In  its  application  in  the 
Dcrcan  it  Inis  l>een  in  £ngliBh  gener- 
ally spelt  Gircar  (({.v.). 

a.  — 

[1759.  — ".  .  .  there  w  no  soiwration  be- 
tiraen  your  Honour  .  .  .  and  thLs  Sircar. 
•  .  ." — Fon-eM,  BomlMtf  Letters,  11.  129.] 

1800.— "Would  it  not  be  poanble  and 
pmner  to  malce  people  pay  the  elMMr  M- 

corilint;  to  the  uxchaiigu  fixed  at  Serio^- 
putam  i  " — WrlliHgtvu,  i.  60. 

[1806. — ** .  .  .  the  Sirkar  Buhadoor  gives 
ma  four  ru pet's  a  month.  .  .  ."—Co^ftuimu 
tfan  Onltrijf^  43. J 

b.  — 

1777. — "There  ia  not  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  of  whidb  I  have  any  knowledge, 
a  more  peraiekms  raoe  of  Termln  In  human 
shape  taan  are  the  numerous  catit  of  people 
kiuiwn  in  Bcnpal  liv  the  apjxjllation  of 
Sircan;  they  are  educated  and  trained  to 
deoeive.*'— iW'j  Tmet$,  i.  21. 

1810.— "The  Sircar  is  a  gMuus  whose 
whole  itody  tn  handle  money,  whether 
reoelTRble  or  {say able,  and  who  contrives 

either  foiifu-u  acci.uiits,  when  they  are 
adverse  to  hia  view,  or  tu  render  them  mo«t 
ezpreariTely  intellipiMe,  when  .mch  .should 
suit  hie  piirpo«i«."— iriV/uimwn,  V.M.  i.  200. 

1822.  — "  One  momiqg  our  SUroar,  in 
answer  to  my  haTing  otMerred  that  the 
articles  purchaited  wore  highly  priced,  .said, 
'Ton are  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  I 
am  jroar  poor  little  child.  I  have  only  taken 
2  annas  in  the  rupee  dustoorie '  ''(dlUtoor). 
—WoMderingi  of  a  PUgrim^  i.  Sl'SS. 

1884.-" « And  how  tlw  deooe,*  aiked  his 
oompanion,  '  d<>  ymi  oMUige  to  pay  for 
them  i '  '  Nothing'  so  eaqr* — mj  to  my 
llikar:  'Baboo^gopay  for  that  bons  SOW 


mpeoe,  and  it  ia  done,  Sir,  as  quickly  as 
you  oottld  dock  hhn.'  "—The  Baboo  and  Oiktt 

C— 

i  c.  1590. — "  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
\  majesty's  re%n,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
IOj  Sircars,  .mbdivided  into  2737  ku>fl»ahs  " 
(cusba),  '"tlio  revenue  of  which  be  .settled 
for  ten  years  at  3  Axrlbe,  62  Crore,  07  Lackl* 
55^246  Dama"  (q.v.  3,6%97,65,246  ddM  = 
aboot  9  miIlioi»  ■terUnff).— .ayem,  £.T.  by 
OhMlwin,  1800,  it  1 ;  ^  Jarrit,  u.  116.] 

8IBDAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  sar- 
dOr^  and  leas  correctly  mirdar, '  leader,  a 

commander,  an  officer';  a  chief,  or 
lord ;  the  head  of  a  set  of  palankm- 
bearen,  and  hence  the  *ffrw-6eiifi0r,' 
or  ellij>tically  'the  Sirddr,*  is  in  Bengal 
the  style  of  the  valet  or  body-servant, 
even  when  he  may  have  no  others 
under  him  (see  BBASES).  [Sirdir  is 
now  tlu!  official  title  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Epv]»tian 
army;  Sirdar  Bahddur  is  an  Indian 
milita^  diatincUon.] 

[c.  1610. —  "  ...  a  captain  of  a  comi»any, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  a  Saxdaze."— i>ranf  d« 
Laval,  BJk.  Boe.  i.  254. 

[l«75.-**8aidar."  See  under  8BP07.] 

1808.  — "I,  with  Krcnt  difficulty,  knocked 
up  »omo  of  tho  vilToj^ers,  who  were  nearly 
as  much  nfniid  its  Christie's  Will,  at  the 
visit  of  a  Birdir  "  (here  an  <^fiea),-^Life 

[c.  1817.—".  .  .  the  bearers,  with  their 
Biidanr,  have  a  laige  room  with  a  verandah 
befbre  it."— Jfrt.  Skerwoody  LbuA  Days  of 

Booty,  63.] 

1826.—"  Gopee'e  father  had  been  a  8ixdar 
of  sone  con— qaenoe.'— PwMfcwwiig  flan, 
174  ;[ed.  183^-368]. 

is  the  name 

which  native  valets  (bearer)  give 
to  common  drawers  (underclothing). 
A  friend  (Gen.  K.  Maclagan,  K.L.) 
has  suggested  the  origin,  which  ia 

doubtleKS  "short  drawens  "  in  Kintia- 
di.stinction  to  Long-drawers,  or  Py- 
jamas (<i»^.v.).  A  common  hearer's 
j)ronnnciation  is  girdrdj;  as  a  che,st  of 
drawers  i.s  hI.so  called  *IM^  kdalmaird* 
(see  ALM7SA). 

SIBK7,  8.  Hind,  girki.  A  kind  of 
nn{)latted  matting  formed  hy  laying 
the  hne  cylindrical  culms  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Saccharum  lora,  Boxb. 
(src  SURKTJNDA)  side  by  side,  and 
binding  them  in  single  or  double 
layers.  This  is  used  to  lay  under  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  to  cover  carts  and 
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palaukiuii,  to  make  Chicks  (4. v.)  and 
tallle-lllat^^  and  for  man^  otner  pur- 
poses ci  nual  and  domestic  eeonomy. 

1810. — "  It  is  j>erh.ii>s  singular  that  I 
should  have  seen  seerky  in  u.se  among  a 
sroap  of  gjpsion  in  EXsox.  In  India  those 
ttiiMruitly  wboM  habita  and  ohaiaeten 
coirespond  wfth  this  intolenblo  Rpeofw  of 
banditti,  invariably  shelter  themselves 
under  B/ttxkj.'  —  Wiliiamionf  VM.  ii.  490. 

[1882.—'*.  .  .  n«atlRtl«btit8ofiinrakee, 

a  reed  or  grass,  resembling  bright  straw."— 
Mr$,  Mter  HauaA  Ali,  Obsermliont,  i.  23. J 

SIBBIS,  s.  Hind,  s-iris,  Skt.  shir- 
uha,  xhri,  'to  break,'  from  tlie  1>rittl»^- 
uess  of  lU  l^runches ;  the  tree  Amcia 
LMtky  Benth.,  indigenous  in  8.  Indite 
the  Sutjmra  range,  Bengal,  and  the 
snIi-Hinialavan  tract  ;  cultivated  in 
Egj'pt  and  elsewhere,  A  closely 
kindred  sp.,  A.  Juli'brwin,  Boivin, 
fiH'ord.sa  sjn'i  iiiicii  of  scientific  'Hobson- 
Jobson'i  the  specitic  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  OnlA-nakm^  '  silk-flower.' 

1808.—"  QuolquM  annoA  apr^  le  mort  da 

Dnriyal,  de^  charj-entierN  ayant  alwittu  un 
arbro  do  Seris,  qui  croiasoit  au^r^s  de  son 
tonibeau,  le  ouu|j^rent  eo  plvneura  pi^es 
pour  I'employer  des  oonitnietMMW.  Tout- 
a-coup  une  voix  terrible  se  fit  entendre,  la 
terro  so  niit  k  trembler  et  le  tronc  de  cet  | 
arbre  se  relova  do  Iui-m«\mo,  Les  ouvricrs  1 
^oovant^s  .s'enfuirent,  et  Tarbro  ne  tarda 
pas  &  reverdir." — A/si'>.<,  Artl>jiih-i-AlahjU, 
quoted  by  (/arviu      Tuisy,  lief.  Mus.  88. 

[c.  18W.— 
•*  An'  it  fell  when  sirrls-shaws  were  sore, 
And  the  nicht«  wore  long  and  mirk." 

J2.  Kipling,  DepartmmUd  lUtties,  The 
Fall  qf  Jock  UUUafu.^ 

818800,  SHISHAM,  8.  Hind.«f«fi, 
4fn!n,  shl^uivi,  Skt.  siiiJapd ;  At.  samin, 
tdtimj  the  trcf  Ihilhenjin  Si.<sno,  Roxb. 
^N.O.  LeguminoM4i)  and  its  wood.  This 
IS  excellent,  and  valuable  for  coostruc- 
tii ill,  joiin'iy,  boat-  and  carriage-build- 
ing, and  furnilurt'.  It  w  as  the  favourite 
wood  for  gun-can  ifiges  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  laigi'  timber  lasted.  It  is 
now  much  ciiltivat»'rJ  in  the  Punjab 
phiutatious.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in 
the  sub-HimSlavan  tracts ;  and  be- 
lieved to  be  so  liki'wisc  in  Beluchistan, 
Guzerat,  and  Central  In<lia.  Another 
8p.  of  Dalbergia  (I),  latifolia)  aiibrdfl  the 
BUck  Wood  (q.v.)  of  S.  and  W.  India. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
or  more  of  these  species  of  halhinjiti 
afforded  the  aemmine  wood  sp<^ken  of  in 
thePenpfii^  and  ip  some  old  Arabic 
writen.    A  quotation  under  Blftek 


Wood  shows  that  this  wood  wa^t  ex- 
ported from  India  to  ChaMaea  in 

remote  ages.  Sissoo  has  continued  in 
recent  times  to  \y&  exported  to  Eg>-]»t, 
(see  Forakal^  quoted  by  Hoyky  Hitidu 
Medicine,  128).  Rovle  notices  the  re- 
sembbuK  e  of  the  Bi'blical  Aittim  wood 

to  slii^iin. 

c.  A.D.  80.—".  .  .  Thither  the\-  are  wont 
to  dcsuateh  from  Barygaza  (Broadl)  to 
both  tneae  ports  of  Peraia,  great  vBaieie 
with  broM,  and  timben,  and  beune  of  teak 

(fi'Xwi'  ffa-iaXlfuju  Kai  doKu>v)  .  .  .  and  logi 
of  a*iT«>»^Tn  (^oXdyTwr  oatTafiiinap)  .  . 
—l'r»y>liu,  Mari$  Mrjftkr.,  oap  86. 

c.  545. — "Tliesc  again  are  passed  on  from 
Sielediba  to  the  marts  on  this  aide,  such  m 
MaM,  where  the  pepper  is  grown,  and 
Knlliana,  whence  arc  exported  bra.^s,  and 
ahisliam  logs  {ffrjcaniya  (vXa),  and  other 
wares."— Odmmm,  lib.  si. 

?  l«3foro  1200.— 
"  There  are  the  wolf  and  the  i«arr<)t,  and  the 
pcaajck,  and  the  dove, 
And  the  plant  of  Zinj,  and  al-sisin*  and 
pepper.  .  . 

Versos  on  India  ly  Ah  I'f  <lhari^ 
the  Sindi^  quoted  In-  A'tLrrinI, 
in  OOdtwrnder^  p.  218. 
1810.  —  "Sissoo  grows  in   ni'jst  of  tiM 
groat  forests,  intermixed  with  saol.  .  .  . 
This  wood   is   extraordinarily   hard  and 
heavy,  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to  a 
pvirjile  tint  when  polished." —  WiUuiinmm, 
V.M.  ii.  71. 

1839.— "As  I  rode  through  the  cit^  one 
day  I  saw  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber 
Ijnng  in  an  uljscure  f^treet.  On  exaiuining 
it  I  found  it  was  shisham,  a  wixxj  uf  the 
most  valuable  kind,  being  nut  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  white  antj^."  />/  >/  Ltatt*  from 
Yoink'j  K'J;llit,  e<l.  18.'il,  ji.  102. 

SITTING-UP.  A  curious  cust«>ni, 
in  vogue  at  the  Presidency  towns  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  the  nature  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  quotationSL 

\V;is  it  of  Dutch  origin  ? 

1777.— "Lady  Impey  aita  U»  with  Mra. 
Hastings ;  vulga  toad-eattng.**— PA.  Framti^t 

J)iiir,i,  quoted  in  Budttit  Hthtm  t^f  OU 
CaJcuUa,  124  ;  [3rd  ed.  125]. 

1780.— **W1mq  a  young  lady  aniTas  at 

Madras,  she  must,  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
sit  up  to  receive  cum^uiny,  attended  by 
some  Ixiau  or  master  of  the  eeremoniesy 
which  perhaps  oontanues  for  a  week,  or 
until  Ae  has  seen  all  the  hit  sex,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  aetUement.**  —  Jf iiar»*« 
xVorr.,  56. 

1795. — "Toe  see  how  many  good  reasena 

there  are  against  your  scheme  of  ray  t:ikin^ 
horse  instantly,  and  hastening  to  throw 
{  myself  at  the  lady'a  feet;  as  to  the  other, 
of  vraxj,  I  «aa  only  agree  to  it  under 
oarain  eonditiona.  ...  I  am  not  to  b» 
foreed  to  sift  npk  and  rooaive  male  or  fsoMto 
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vkiton.  .  .  .  I  m  not  to  be  obliged  to 
defiver  my  opinion  on  pattonw  for  o*pa  or 

I>ettictiata  for  any  lady.  .  •  ."—J*.  MUMTO 
to  kis  ^Sitter,  in  Life,  i.  169. 

1810.  —  "Among  the  sereral  justly  ex- 
ploded roromdnits  wo  may  reckon  that 
.  .  .  of  Sitting  up.'  .  .  .  This  'Sitting 
up,'  RH  it  was  termed,  generally  took  place 
At  the  house  of  •ome  iady  of  ranic  or 
fortane,  who,  for  three  euauewive  nights, 
threw  ojH;n  hor  mansion  for  the  purjioso 
of  receiving  all  .  .  .  who  chosw  to  {>ay 
their  respects  to  such  ladies  as  might  have 
feoenttj  aiiiTed  in  the  oountry."— Ifitfuini- 
«m,  r.M.  i.  118. 

8ITTBIN0Y,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
4hitranjif  shatranjl,  and  that  from  Pers. 
Jtatrang^  *GlieB8,'wliich  is  agftfai  of  Bkt. 

origin,  chaturanga,  ' (juadripartite *  (see 
SADRAS).  A  t  ari)t't  of  coloured  cotton, 
now  usually  niaue  in  stripes,  but  no 
doubt  originaUy,  as  the  name  implies, 
in  chfiiuera. 

1648.  —  '*  •  .  .  Een  andere  soorte  van 
deehte  Tapijten  die  mS  noemt  Chitrenga." 

—  Van  TinM,  63, 

1S78.  —  **They  pull  off  their  Slippers, 
end  after  the  usual  Balamit  sent  them- 
selves in  Choultries,  oyten  to  wmio  Tank  of 
purling  Wator ;  commonly  spread  with 
Ourpete  or  ntungeeB."— 98. 

[1688.  —  "2  dttaxvngeee."  —  In  Yule, 
Hrdgea'  IHaru,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclxv.] 

1785. — "To  be  sold  by  public  auction  .  .  . 
the  valuable  effects  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esquire  «  .  .  carpeti  and  ■ttfartngen  — 
In  Aeem-JTtfrr.  i.  IIL 

SIWALIK,  n.p.  This  is  tlic  name 
now  apulied  distinctively  to  that  outer 
range  of  tertiary  hills  which  in  Tariona 
jiarts  of  the  Himalaya  runs  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  region, 
se]>arated  from  it  by  valleys  known 
in  U])(>er  India  aiii  wni  (aee  DROOH). 
But  this  special  and  convenient  sense 
(d)  has  been  attributed  to  the  term 
by  modem  Anglo-Indian  geographers 
only.  Among  Uie  older  Mahommedan 
historians  the  term  Siwdlikh  is  applied 
to  a  territory  to  the  west  ot  and 
perhaps  embracing  the  Aravalli  Hilk, 
but  certainly  including  mMcifically 
Naffore  {Ndgaur)  and  Mannnwar  the 
predecessor  of  modern  Jodiipur,  and 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  that  city.  This 
application  is  denoted  by  (a). 

In  one  or  two  passages  we  find  the 
application  of  the  name  (.Siwfdikh")  ex-  i 
tending  «  good  deal  further  south,  as 
if  reaching  to  the  vicinity  of  Malwil. 
Such  instances  we  have  grouped  under 
(b).  But  it  is  poasible  that  the  early 


application  (a)  habitually  extended 
thus  far. 

At  a  later  date  the  name  ia  applied 

to  the  Himalaya ;  either  to  the  range 
in  its  whole  extent,  as  in  the  paaaages 
from  Ghenffedin  (Shariffuddin  'Ali  of 
Yczd)  and  from  Baber ;  sometimes 
with   a  pos.'^ible   limitation   to  that 

Srt  of  the  mountains  which  overlooks 
e  Punjab ;  or,  as  the  quotation  fnnn 
Rennell  indicates,  with  a  distinction 
between  the  le.ss  lofty  region  nearest 
the  plains,  and  the  Alpine  sunmiits 
beyond,  Siwftlih  applying  to  the 
former  only. 

Tlie  true  Indian  form  of  the  name 
is,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  ftathered  from 
the  occurrence,  in  a  list  of  Indian 
national  names,  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna^ 
of  the  Salvalaa.  But  of  the  position 
of  these  we  can  only  .say  that  the 
nations,  with  whom  the  context  im- 
mediately associates  them,  geem  to  lie 
towards  the  western  j>art  of  Upjier 
India.  (See  JVtUon**  Works,  Vuknn 
Purdnn,  ii.  175.)  The  popular  deriva- 
tion of  Siwalik  as  given  in  several  of 
the  quotations  below,  ia  from  mualM, 
*  One  likh  and  a  quarter' ;  but  this  is 
of  no  more  value  than  moat  popolar 
etymolc^es. 

We  give  nnmeroos  quotations  to 
establish  the  old  application  of  the 
term,  because  this  has  been  somewhat 
confused  in  Elliot's  extracts  l>y  the 
interpokted  phrase  *8iwAlik  HilU,* 
where  it  is  evident  from  Raverty's 
version  of  the  Tabaidt-i-Ndnri  that 
there  is  no  such  wot^  as  Htiitt  in  the 
original. 

We  have  said  that  the  special  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  the  detached 
snb-Himilayan  range  is  quite  modem. 
It  seems  in  fact  due  to  that  ver\' 
eminent  inve.stigator  in  many  branches 
of  natural  science.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  ; 
at  least  we  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
before  the  nse  of  the  term  by  him  in 
papers  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  BengaL  It  is  not  previously  nsea, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  even  by 
Royle ;  nor  is  it  knowni  to  .lacfjue- 
mout,  who  was  intimately  aiiH(x:mted 
with  Boyle  and  Oautley,  at  Saharan- 
pur,  very  shortly  V>efore  P'alconer's 
arrival  there.  Jacquemont  (Journal^ 
ii.  11)  calls  the  range:  "la  premiere 
chaine  de  montagnes  que  j'a])pellerai 
U*  montagnes  de  Dehra/'  The  first 
occurrence  that  we  can  find  is  in  a 
paper  by  Eileoner  on  the  '  Aptitude  of 
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the  iiiiuulayau  Kange  for  the  Culture 

of  the  Tea  Plant,' in  ▼oi  iu-  of  the 

/.  A$.  Soc.  T'engnl,  which  we  quote 
below.  A  year  later,  in  the  account 
of  tlie  SivtUheriuvi  fossil,  by  Falconer 
and  Cautley,  in  the  As.  Re»earehe*^  we 
have  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  term  Siwdlik^  and  its  alleged 
etymology. 

It  ia  jHTobable  that  there  may  liave 
l>een  some  real  legendary  connection 
of  the  hilld  in  the  vicinity  with  the 
name  of  Stva,  For  in  some  of  the  old 
maps,  such  as  that  in  Bernier's  Travfhy 
we  find  Siba  given  as  the  name  of  a 
province  about  Hurdwur ;  and  the 
same  name  occurs  in  the  same  connec- 
tion in  the  Mem.  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangir  {EUiot^  vi.  382;^  £0n  the 
connection  of  Sira  wonlup  with  the 
lower  Himalaya,  see  AfHnaonf  HivM- 
lai/an  GazetUer^  ii  743.] 

• 

a.— 

1118. — "  Again  he  rehcUod,  and  founded 
the  fortreM  of  Naghawr,  in  the  territory  of 
SiwS.likh.  in  tho  neit:hhrmrhood  of  Blr!ih(')." 
— TaOoAdi-tSdsiri,  E.T.  by  JUavertif,  110. 


1192. — "The  wet  of  ^oremment,  Ajmir, 
with  the  whole  of  tho  Slwilikh  j  territory!, 
such  aa  (?)  Uuofli,  SursuU,  and  other  tracts, 
were  subjugated."— Atf.  468*469. 

1227.  —  "A  year  subsetiuent  to  thin,  in 
624  H.,  he  (tiultan  lyaitimish)  marched 
against  the  fort  of  Mandawar  within  the 
limits  of  the  BiwUikh  [territory],  and  its 
capture,  likewise  the  Almighty  God  facili- 
tated for  him."— ifrttf.  611. 

c.  1247.  —  " .  .  .  When  tho  Sult.nn  of 
Islam,  Nasir-iid  Dunyu  -  wn  -  ud  -  Din,  as- 
cended tho  throne  of  sovereignty  .  .  . 
after  Malik  Balban  had  come  [to  Court  !] 
he,  on  several  oocasioiui  made  a  requeet  for 
rchchah  together  with  Multan.  Thii  vas 
aojuit'sced  in,  under  the  understanding 
that  the  SiwUikh  [territory]  and  Nag  awr 
should  be  nUnguisbed  by  him  to  other 
Maliks.  .  .  781. 

V2f>'6.  —  "When  tho  new  year  came  round, 
on  Tuesday,  the  let  of  the  month  of 
MuhaRBiD,  6SI  B.,  eommand  was  given  to 
Ulugh  KhSnd'A'^am  ...  to  j>r()cecd  to 
his  fiefs,  the  territory  of  SiwUikh  and 
EMaA^^Wd,  68ft. 

12.17. —  "  Malik  Balban  .  .  .  withdrew 
(from  Dehli),  and  by  wav  of  tho  Siw&likh 
[country],  and  with  a  slight  retinue,  loss 
than  200  or  300  ia  number,  returned  to 
Uehohah  again."— iWtf.  788. 

1255.—"  When  the  royal  tmt  was  pitched 

at  Tulh-pat,  tho  [contingent]  forces  of  the 
Siw&likh  I  districts  ],  which  were  the  fiefs 
of  Ulugh  Khan-i-A'fjara,  had  been  delayed 
.  .  .  (he)  set  out  for  BLftnsI  .  .  .  (and  there) 
ismea  his  laandate,  so  that,  in  the  space 
of  14  dajs,  the  troops  of  the  BliriUkh, 


Uaoai,  Sliniutl,  Jind  [J hind L  and  Barwalalt 
•  •  •  asMinbled*  •  •  •  •—Ami.  887. 

1260. —  "Ulugh  Khan-i-A'jsam  resolved 
upon  maldng  a  raid  upon  the  Koh-piyab 
[hill  tracts  of  Mewit])  round  aboei  iba 
capital,  becniuse  in  this  .  .  .  there  w.t*  a 
community  of  obdurate  rebels,  who,  un- 
ceasingly, committed  highway  robbery,  and 
plundered  the  property  of  Mnaalroaiui  .  •  • 
and  destmotioB  of  tfie  viUaffes  in  the  die- 
tricts  of  Tlarfanah,  the  Siw&likh,  and 
Bhl&nah,  necessarily  followed  their  out- 
breaks."—iWd.  8B0. 

1300  10.— "The  Mughals  having  wasted 
the  Siwilik,  had  moved  some  distance  off. 
When  tbey  and  their  horses  returned  weary 
and  thirsty  to  the  river,  the  army  of  Islam, 
which  had  been  waiting  for  them  some 
days,  caught  them  a.«i  they  expected.  .  .  .** 
— /'Vl-tuUiA  Banl,  in  £Uiot»  iii.  199. 

b.  — 

c.  1300. — "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  tb« 
first  is  Sandabtfr,  then  Fakndr,  then  tho 
country  of  Manjanir,  then  tho  country  of 
(Fandarain^),  then  Jangli  (Jinkali),  then 
Kiilam.  .  .  .  After  these  comes  the  country 
of  Sawalak,  which  comprises  1 '25,000  citise 
and  villages.  After  that  come-i  .Malw<fla" 
(but  in  some  MSS.  Md/ird).~ Hashidudxiinf 
in  ^iotf  i.  68.  Hashidtiddln,  has  got  ap> 
parently  much  astray  here,  for  he  hringa  m 
the  Siwalik  territory  at  the  far  end  of 
Malabar.  But  the  mention  of  Miilwu  as 
adjoininj^  is  a  probable  indication  of  the 
true  positioin.  (Elliot  imagines  here  some 
alltttion  to  the  Maldives  and  Leceadives. 
All  in  that  way  that  seems  possible  \n  that 
Ka^hiduddln  may  have  heard  of  the  Maldives 
and  made  some  iuflnUe  between  them  and 
Malwa).  And  this  is  in  a  manner  confirmed 
by  the  naxt  qaotatkm  ffeeas  a  Portugues* 
writer  who  fdaoee  the  region  inland  fran 
Uuzorat. 

1644.— "  It  confines  .  .  .  on  the  wtst  with 
certain  kingdoms  of  heathen,  which  are 
called  Baweieeoa  prabaOa  (Skt.  paneata).  as 
mudi  as  to  say  120,000  mountaine.'*  — 
Bomrre,  M& 

e.— 

1399.  —  "  Lo  Detroit  do  Coupel^  est  sit\i6 
au  pied  d'une  montogne  )>ar  ou  le 
Gange,  et  Ik  qoime  mules  plus  haut  ouo  ca 
Detroit  il  V  a  une  pierre  en  forme  de  Yacha, 
de  laquelle  sort  In  source  de  ce  grana 
Fleuve  ;  c'e.«t  la  cau>e  jnuir  laquelle  les 
IndouA  adorent  cotto  pierre,  et  dam<  toos  les 
pays  ciroonvoisins  jusquee  a  une  ann^  de 
chemin,  ils  se  toument  pour  prior  du  cCttt 
do  ce  Detroit  et  de  cette  Vache  de  pierre. 
.  .  .  CojKjndaiit  i  ll  out  avi«  <^uo  dan*  la 
montagne  de  Soualeo.  qui  e^t  une  des  iilus 
considerables  de  rinde,  et  qui  s'^tend  aana 
le  deux  tiers  do  cr  gnmd  Kmnire,  il  s'^toit 
!i.Hseinhle  un  gnind  nombre  a'Indiens  ipii 
cherchoient  h  nous  faire  inaulte." — U.  de 
Timur  Btc^  par  CkengmUn  AU  d^Ttai  (Fr. 
Tr.  by  Pstttde  &«ir),  Delf,  1738,  Mi. 
oh.  azv.<xavi. 
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1528. — "The  northern  range  of  hills  has 
been  mentioned  .  .  .  after  leaving  Kaibmlr. 
theae  hills  ocmtain  iimnnienible  tribee  aad 
states,  pergannabs  and  oovntries,  and  ex* 

t«nd  the  way  to  Bengal  and  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  .  .  .  The  chief  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tbeia  bills  fa  to  rnnsk- 
bags,  the  tails  of  the  mountain  oow,  salfion. 

letul,  and  copper.  The  natives  of  Hind  call 
these  hills  Sew&lik-/*<iWx;r  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Hind  Sawalak  meaiiM  a  lak  and  a 
quarter  (or  12fi,000),  and  I'arbat  means  a 
J:n,  that  is,  the  125,000  hills.  On  these 
hills  the  snow  never  melts,  and  from  some 
parts  of  Hindu^ta'n,  such  as  I^-ihure, 
Sehrend,  and  Sambal,  it  is  seen  white  on 
tb«m  an  tba  year  imud.'*— Ma*,  p.  818. 

C.  MAh.—^^SkerSkSk'idtfimj  regreU. 

"  On  being  remonstmted  with  for  giving 
way  to  low  spirits,  when  be  bad  done  m> 

much  for  the  good  of  the  people  during  his 
abort  reign,  after  earnest  solicitation,  he 
aaid,  '1  have  had  three  or  fow  desires 
«n  my  heart,  which  still  remain  without 
accomplishment.  .  .  .  One  is,  I  wished  to 
have  de|K>piilated  the  country  of  Roh,  and 
to  have  transferred  its  inhaiiitants  to  the 
tract  between  the  Nil^  and  Lahore,  in- 
cluding the  hills  Iwlow  Nindikoa  as  far 
as  the  Siwilik.'"  —  r<iriM-inWa  Jnhdn 
/Wi.  in  Elliot,  V.  107 -S.  Ninduna  was  mi 
Baluitih,  a  hiU  over  the  Jelam  (oomporo 
Bllud,  ii.  460-1). 

c.  1.M7-8.  -  "  After  their  defeat  the 
Nilzis  took  refuge  with  the  Ghakkar^,  in 
the  hill-country  bordering  on  Kashmir. 
U\&.m  Hhtih  .  .  .  during  the  space  of  two 
vcirs  was  engaged  in  constant  conflicts 
with  the  Ohakkars,  whorn  he  ddired  to 
subdue.  .  .  .  Skirting  the  hills  he  went 
thence  to  Mdrln  {%  and  nil  the  Rtfjii  of 
the  8iw4lik  presented  themselves.  .  .  . 
Parsurtlm,  the  IWjil  of  Owfflior,  became  a 
.staunch  servant  of  the  King  .  .  •  Gwilior 
is  a  hill,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  towards 
the  8on1b,  amongst  the  hills,  as  you  go 
to  K  ingra  and  Nagarkot."  (See  NUOOUR- 
COTE).— rdrii-A-f-i^dio/s  in  Elliot,  iv. 

e.  1555,  —  "The  Imperial  forces  en- 
ocmiitcred  the  Afghans  near  the  Siw41ik 
mountains,  and  gained  a  victory  which 
elicited  gracious  marks  of  approval  from 
the  £m|>eror.  Sikandar  took  refuse  in  the 
mountains  and  jungles. . . .  R£jtf  lUwiOband, 
of  Nagarkot,  wjis  the  most  renowned 
<if  nil  the  liiijils  of  the  hills,  and  ho  came 
iind  made  his  suVimis-sioo.  —  !^(ltejalf^e• 
'  Akb<iri,  in  RllL.t.  v.  2-18. 

c.  1560. —  "The  Emi>eror  (.\kbar)  then 
marched  onwards  towards  the  Siwalik 
bills,  in  pursuit  of  the  ivh^-Khin^n.  He 
reached  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Talw^ra,  ^ 
district  in  the  Siwilik,  belonging  to  RiSjd 
Gobind  Chand.  ...  A  party  of  adven- 
turous soldiers  dashed  forward  into  the 
bills,  and  surrounding  the  place  put  many 
of  tbe  defeodera  to  tha  ■word.*'— ifttf.  967. 

c.  l.'iTO. — "  Husj\in  Khan  ...  set  forth 
from  Luoknow  with  tbe  design  of  breaking 
down  tbe  idob,  and  demoaabing  tba  Idol 
♦emplaei    For  fUea  reports  of  fhair  im> 


hounded  treasures  had  come  to  his  ears. 
He  proceeded  thnmgh  Oudh,  toiwards  the 
StwiUk  hills.  .  .  .lie  then  ravaged  the 
whole  eountnr,  aa  fkr  as  tbe  Ktubak  of 

Wajrdn.  in  the  country  of  llijA  Ranka,  a 
{>owerful  zaminddr,  and  from  that  town  to 
Ajmir  which  ia  hb  eapital."— MMm,  in 

E/lujt,  iv.  497. 

1594-5.  —  "The  force  marched  to  the 
Siwilik  hills,  and  the  Baikshi  resolved  to 
begin  by  attacking  Jammtf,  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  of  that  ooantnr."  ~  Akbar 

SdnM,  in  J-yUnt,  V.  125. 


"iUm  Deo 


returned  to 


Kanauj  .  .  .  after  that  be  mardked  Into 

the  Siwalik  hills,  and  made  all  the  za- 
mind^ni  tributary.  The  Riija  of  Kam^dn 
.  .  .  came  out  acninst  R^m  Deo  and  gave 
him  battle.'' —  ItriilUa's  JnirodwetUnu  in 

1793.  — "Mr.  Daniel,  with  a  party,  also 
visited  Siriaagur  the  laiike  year  [1789]: 
.  .  .  It  {•  dtnated  in  an  ezoeedingly  deep 
and  very  vanwi  valley  ;  formed  hy  Mount 
Sewalick,*  tbe  northern  boundary  of  Hin- 
doostan,  on  the  one  side ;  and  the  vast 
range  of  snowy  mountains  of  HlliMai.BK 
or  ncAira,  on  the  other;  and  from  the 
report  of  the  natives,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  nearest  port  of  the  baao  of  the  latter 
(on  which  snow  was  actually  falling  in  the 
month  of  Mayl^  was  not  more  than  14  or  15 
O.  mflee  in  direct  distMioe  to  the  N.  or 
N.E.  of  S'irinagur  town. 

"In  crossing  the  mountains  of  Sewalick, 
they  met  with  vegetable  productions,  j)ropor 
to  the  temperate  climates."— JBcaiuff'^  ifem., 
ed.  1793,  pp.  [868-860]. 

d.— 

1884. — "On  the  flank  of  the  great  range 
there  is  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Sewallk, 
which  commence  at  Roopur,  on  the  Satlej, 
and  run  down  a  long  way  to  the  south, 
skirting  the  great  cluun.  In  some  places 
they  run  up  to,  and  rise  upon,  tbe  Himtf- 
layaa ;  in  others,  as  in  this  neigh l>ourhood 
(Seh£ranpur),  they  are  separated  by  an 
intermediate  valley.  Between  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges  they  attain  their  greatest 
height,  whieb  Ospt.  Herbert  estimates  at 
2,000  fcot  above  the  plains  nt  their  f'w.t,  or 
3,000  above  the  sea.  Sehtlranpiir  is  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  About  25  milss 
north  are  the  8«w4Uk  bills,  "—/^itoa^,  in 

y.ii.&B.  m.  182. 

1835.— "We  have  named  the  fossil  Siva- 
thrrium  ftam  Siva  tbe  Hindu  god,  and 
eriplor,  bdtm,  Tbe  BMUlk,  or  Snb'Kma* 

layan  range  of  hills,  is  considered,  in  the 
Hindu  mythology,  as  the  LuiiaJi  or  edge  of 
the  roof  of  Siva '8  dwelling  on  the  Hima- 
laya, and  hence  they  are  called  the  Siva-ala 
or  Sib-ala,  which  by  an  easy  transition  of 
sound  became  the  Sew4lik  of  the  English. 

"The  foesil  has  been  discovered  in  a 
tnu>C  wbidi  may  be  indnded  in  tbe  B&wiMk 

*  "  Sewalick  Is  the  term,  scoording  to  the  com- 
mon acceptstion  ;  but  Capt  Klrkpatrick  proves, 
flrom  the  evident  etymoloey  of  it,  that  it  shouki 
be  Sa«ai4adk'*— iiMs  bg  MmmU, 
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range,  and  we  haT6  gjywk  13m  MUiitt  of  Blvft* 

therium  to  it,  to  coinmemonvte  the  remark- 
able formation,  so  rich  in  new  animals. 
Another  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
hills,  as  explained  by  the  MahmU,  or  High 
Prieat  at  Dohra,  is  as  follows  :— 

"Sewilik,  a  forniptinn  of  Sim-trdla.  a 
name  given  to  the  tract  of  mountnins  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  from  Ituvin^ 
been  the  residence  of  Iswara  Siva  and  his 
■on  OaNBS."  —  Falconer  and  Cautloft  in 
At.  IU»u  tx.  p.  3> 

1879.  —  "These  frini^ing  ranges  of  the 
later  formations  are  known  generally  as 
the  Sub-Himalava^*.  The  most  important 
being  the  SiwAUk  hiUa,  a  term  especially 
applied  to  the  hills  sontb  of  the  Deyra 
Diin,  but  frooucntly  (.mjloyed  in  a  wider 
sense.  "—MedtioM  and  lilanjord,  Man.  of 
<fte  Geology  oflitdiOj  Intro,  p.  x, 

pg99. — Even  So  late  tluM  year  the  old 
inanoarate  etraiola|ry  of  the  word  appears : 
**The  term  HMWUn  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
native  historians  to  bo  a  combination  of  two 
Uindee  word-*  's^wa'  and  */a^'  («>),  the 
word  signifying  one  and  a  quarter, 

and  the  word  ^lae'  being  the  term  which 
expresses  the  nnmbar  of  one  hundred 
thousand."— 7loniA«7<,  Mtutnii  and  MMnu, 
213.] 

SKEEN,   s.     Tib.    skyin.  The 

Hiiiialiiviui  lhv\  ;  (Capra  Siibirtm, 
Meyer).  [See  Ulanfordy  MumnudUi, 
603.] 

SLAVE.  We  cnnnot  now  attempt 
a  history  of  the  fonner  tenure  of  slaves 
in  British  India,  which  would  be  a 

considerable  work  in  itself.  Wf  f)iily 
gather  a  f«  vv  quotations  illustratiiig 
that  hi-slory. 

IQJQ, — Of  three  Theeves,  two  were  exe- 
euted  one  made  a  Slave.  Wu  do  not 
approve  of  puttiag  any  to  death  for  theft, 
nor  that  any  of  oar  own  nation  should  be 
made  a  Blavo,  a  word  that  liecomcs  not  an 
Engtiahman'a  mouth."— rA«  Court  to  Fu  at. 
Oto..  March  7.  In  iVbto  md  EkU,  No.  i. 
p.  18. 

1882. — •*  .  .  .  making  also  proclamation 
by  beat  of  dram  that  if  any  Slave  would 
nm  away  from  us  ho  should  be  free,  and 
liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased."— //o^m, 
/Mofy,  Oet.  U;  [Hak.  Soe.  L  88]. 

[  "There  V>einp:  a  irreat  tuiniber  of 

SlaVM  yearly  exported  fn.Tn  this  place,  to 
ye  great  grievanoe  of  many  j  orsons  mbam 
Childrou  are  very  commonly  stoUen  away 
from  theiu,  by  those  who  are  eonstant 
traders  in  thi»  way,  the  Agent,  he,  con 
sidering  the  Scandail  that  might  accrue  t<> 
ye  Government,  te:,  the  great  lease  that 
many  parent-  may  nndergoe  by  ""irh 
actions,  have  ordor  d  that  noe  more  Slaves 
be  sent  .it  the  shoare  again."  — /Vwy/f, 
Diary t  Ft.  St,  Qm.^  Ist  ser.  L  70.] 


1752.— "Sale of  BlttVW . .  .  Rs.  10 : 1 :  8.** 

— Among  Items  of  Itevojmc.    In  I.<>ng,  34. 

1637. — *'  We  have  taken  into  oonsideratioa 
the  most  effeetoal  and  apeedy  method  for 

supjilyint^  nTir  settlements  up<-)n  the  West 
Coast  with  slaves,  and  wo  have  therefore 
fixed  ujKjn  two  ships  for  that  iiuq>o-c  .  .  . 
to  proceed  from  henoe  to  Madagascar  to 
pnrehase  as  many  as  oan  be  procured,  and 
the  said  shii»s  conveniently  carry,  who  are 
to  bo  deliverefl  by  the  captainn  of  thonie 
ships  to  our  n^jents  at  Fort  Marlborough  at 
the  rate  of  £15  a  head."— Ontrl'^  L€aer  of 
Dee.  8.  In  Long,  293. 

1764. — "That  as  an  inducement  to  the 
CcHnmanders  and  Chief  Mates  to  exert 
themselves  in  proonrlng  as  largo  a  nomber 
of  Slaves  as  the  Ships  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  to  encourage  the  Surgeons  to 
take  proper  care  of  them  in  the  passage 
there  is  to  be  allowed  20  shillings  for  *i^9KJ 
slave  shipped  at  Madagascar,  to  be  divided, 
viz.,  13s.  4d.  .-^  head  to  the  Cnniniandcr.  ancl 
6s.  8d.  to  the  Chief  Mate,  also  for  every  one 
delivered  at  Fort  Marlborough  the  OoOd* 
mandor  is  to  be  allowed  the  further  sum  of 
6a.  8d.  and  the  Chief  Mate  3s.  4d.  The 
Sunreon  is  likowiso  to  Ik;  .ill^'Wii]  V^".  for 
each  slave  landed  at  Fort  Marlborough."— 
Com€*  Lmer^  Feb.  22.   In  hangy  866. 

177?'.  —  Mr.  Hu'itc'od  has  piven  some 
curious  extracts  from  the  oharge-sheet  of 
the  Galentta  Magistrate  in  this  year,  show- 
ing slaves  and  slave-girls,  of  Europeans, 
Portuffucse,  and  Armenians,  sent  to  the 
inagistrate  to  Ik;  punished  with  the  rvttan 
for  running  away  and  .such  offences. — Krhart 
of  Old  OcUenUm,  117  aeqq.  [Also  see  extracts 
from  newspnpera,  ko.,  in  Cony,  Ooad  Old 
iJayt,  ii.  71  "^v?  ]* 

178'2.-"On  Monday  the  '29tb  inat  witt 
Ihj  sold  by  auction  ...  a  bay  Bugjry 
Horse,  a  Buggy  ami  Harnes.s  .  .  .  some  cut 
IMamond.s,  a  quantity  of  China  Suijarcandy 
.  .  *  a  quantity  of  the  be^t  Daai«h  Claret 
.  .  .  denverable  at  Serampore;  two  BhkVt 
Oirls  at)out  years  old  ;  and  a  prcat  variety 
of  other  articlon." — India  O'a^ftt'-,  July  27. 

178B.— "  Malver.   Hair4)rei»er  from  Ea- 

roi>e,  pro|x»ses  himself  to  the  ladies  of  the 
settlement  to  dress  hair  daily,  at  two  jrold 
mohars  per  month,  in  the  latest  fashion, 
with  gauxe  dowers,  He   will  also 

instruct  the  tla,^  at  a  moderate  price.** 
— In  Srfou'Karr,  i.  119.  Tliis  was  sunMy  a 
piece  of  slang.  Though  wc  hear  occasioually, 
m  the  advertisements  of  the  time,  of  slar« 
boys  and  girliL  the  domestic  servants  were 
noit  nsoally  of  that  deeoription. 

17&4. —  "r>0  Rujiee-s  Reward  for  FHscovery. 

"  Bun  off  about  four  Weeks  ago  from  a 
Qantieman  in  Bombay,  A  Malay  81aT» 
eallsd  Cambing  or  Rambing.  He  stole  a 
9itk  Purse,  with  45  Venetians,  and  some 
Silver  Hattoos.  .  .  .**— BmiAay  Cberitov 
Feb.  22. 

8ELIN0,  n.p.  Tliii  it 

iiame  usetl  in  the  Hitnalayan  regions 
for  a  certain  mart  in  the  direcfcaou  of 
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China  which  supplies  variuus  articles 
of  trade.  Its  oecnmnoe  in  Trade 
Rettirn.s  at  one  time  caused  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  its  identity,  but  thetv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Si-ning  (Fu) 
in  Kan-su.  The  name  Sling  is  also 
applied,  in  Ladak  and  the  Punjab,  to 
a  stuti'  of  goat's  wool  made  at  the  place 
80  called. 

e.  1780.— ''Kokonor  is  alao  MHed  9Vo- 
ngomht,  which  mauM  Uu*  lake.  .  .  .  Thu 
Tibetans  pretend  that  this  lake  belongs  to 
them,  and  that  the  limits  of  Til>et  adjoin 
thorn  of  the  town  of  Bhilin  or  ShiUuli."— 
/^  Omno  della  /'«»mi,  E.T.  in  ^Markham's 
TH^t,  2d  ed.  314. 

1774.  —  "The  nntives  of  Kashmir,  who 
like  the  Jews  of  Europe,  or  the  Armonians 
In  the  Turkish  Kmpire,  scatter  themselves 
over  the  Eastern  kingdoms  of  Asia  .  .  . 
haTe  formed  extensiTe  estabKahments  at 
Lh.XHa  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country.  Thuir  uK'-'it-'*,  .stationed  on  the 
c^Nist  of  Coromandc'l,  in  Bengal,  lk;iarc>*, 
Nepal,  and  Kashmir,  fumiah  them  with  the 
ooounoditiee  of  these  differeat  eountriei. 
which  they  dispose  of  in  Tibet,  or  forward 
to  their  associates  at  SeUatf,  a  town  on  the 
l>order!i  of  Ch 
Markhamt  Tilxt,  124. 

1793.—" ...  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
duct of  their  looms  (i.e.  of  Tibet  and  Nepaul) 
is  ns  inconsiderable  in  quantity  as  it  is 
insignificant  in  quality.    The  Jom  (read 

TOOS)  or  flannel  procured  fnmi  the  fornier. 
were  it  roallv  a  fabric  of  Tibet,  would 
perhaps  be  admitted  as  an  exception  to  the 

latter  part  of  this  olt^orv.ition  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  made  at  Siling,  a  place  situated 
on  the  western  WitiIlts  of  China." — Mirk- 
jMifrick's  Ao  .  <>/  .X'jHin/  (1811),  p.  134. 

IS.'Vl.  —  "  L'.sf  "f  Chill'.*!'  Artichx  httiuyhl  to 
Iiidin.  .  .  .  Siling,  a  soft  and  silky  woollen 
of  two  kinds  — 1.  Shir&n,  2.  <?or*»."— 
Cnnninglmm,'*  lAidtii,  241-2. 

1802.— "Sling  is  a  '  Ptukmina '  (fine  wool) 

oloth,  niannf.K-tnred  of  goat-wool,  taken 
from  Kani-^liaihr  and  Ummchi,  and  other 
districts  of  Turkish  China,  in  a  Chinese 
town  called  Sliag,"— Punjab  Trade  Report^ 
App.  p.  ooxzix. 

1871.  —  "There  were  two  Calmucks  at 
YArkand,  who  had  belonged  to  the  suite  of 
the  Chinese  Ambta.  .  .  .  Their  own  liome 
they  say  i-i  ZJlm"  (qn.  Zilint)  "a  wnintry 
and  town  «listniit  1^  month's  journey  from 
either  Aksoo  or  Knoten,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  in  point  of  time  from  Uiaasa  .  .  . 
Btan  possewes  mannfaetnres  of  carpets, 
horse-trappings,  pen-holders,  Ac.  .  .  .  Tliis 
account  is  contimicd  by  the  fact  that 
articles  such  as  those  described  are  imported 
oecasioaaUy  into  Lmd£k,  under  the  name  of 
film  or  Zirrn  goods. 

Now  if  the  town  of  Zilm  is  six  weeks 
journey  fnm  either  Lhassa  or  Aksoo.  its 
position  may  l>o  guessed  at.'*"<89lat0',  VitUi 
to  Bigh  TarUay,  38. 


SLOTH,  s.  lu  the  usual  way  of 
tranirferring  namea  which  belong  to 

other  regions,  this  name  is  sometimes 
applied  in  8.  India  to  the  Lemur 
(Lorn  graeilitj  Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE,  This  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  substance,  the  application 
oi  which  to  the  part  where  a  sneke-lnte 

has  taken  effect,  is  supposed  to  draw 
out  the  poison  and  n  nder  it  innocuous. 
Such  applications  aie  made  in  various 
parts  of  (he  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  ?ii}>stance8  which  liave  this  re- 
putation are  usually  of  a  porous  kind, 
and  when  they  have  been  chemically 
examined  have  proved  to  be  made  of 
charred  bone,  or  the  like.  There  is 
an  article  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
Asiatie  JieamreAes  by  Dr.  J.  Davy, 
entitled  An  Analy>n^  of  the  Snake-StauCf 
in  which  the  results  nf  the  examina- 
tion of  three  (lilleniit  kind.s,  all 
obtained  from  Sir  Alex.  Johnstone, 
Cliii't'  Jupticc  (if  Ceylon,  is  given.  (1) 
The  tirst  kind  was  of  round  or  oval 
form,  black  or  brown  in  the  middle, 
white  towards  the  circumference, 
polished  and  somewhat  luptrons,  and 
pretty  enough  to  be  sometimes  worn 
as  a  neek  ornament ;  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  but  not  s<  ratcliod  by  the  nail. 
When  breathetl  on  it  emitted  an  earthy 
smell,  and  when  applied  to  tlie  tongu«j. 
or  other  moist  surface,  it  adhered 
firmly.  This  kind  ]>roved  to  be  of  bone 
jwirtially  calcined.  (2)  We  give  below 
a  quotation  r^^aiding  the  second  kind. 
(3)  The  thinl  waaapparently  a  hezOAT, 
(q.v.),  rather  than  a  snake-stone.  There 
is  another  article  in  the  As.  Res.  xvi. 
382  uffQ.  by  (;^ptain  J.  D.  Herbert,  on 
Zehr  Slohereh,  or  Snake-Stone.  Two 
kinds  are  described  which  were  s«dd 
under  the  name  given  (Zaiir  rnuhra. 
where  sfthr  is 'poison,'  m «/(/«,  'a  kind 
of  polished  shell,*  *a  bead,'  apjdied  to 
a  species  of  bezoar).  Both  of  these 
were  mineral,  and  not  of  the  elaas  we 
are  treating  of. 

c  1666.— "(Test  dnns  cette  WIe  de  Diu 
que  se  font  ke  PiMCxee  de  Cohra  si  re* 
nonuntfes :  eDee  sont  eompos^es  de  TM^nee 

qu'on  brOle,  ct  dont  on  amss>!e  los  oondros 
pour  les  naettre  avec  nne  sorte  de  terre 
qu'ils  ontt  et  los  brftler  encore  une  fois  aveo 
cette  teiie;  et  aprte  cela  on  en isdt  la  pAte 
dont  oes  IMerres  sont  fom^ss.  .  .  .  H  taut 
faire  sortir  avec  uno  <^;^'uille,  un  peu  do 

I sang  de  la  plaie,  y  appliquer  la  Pierre,  et 
I'y  laisser  JuiKiu'^  ce  qn'elle  tombe  delle 
mtaie."— TWkoC.  97. 
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1673.  —  "Here  sra  also  those  Elephant 
Jjegged  St.  Thomt-ans,  which  the  unbiassed 
Enquirert*  will  tell  you  chanccH  to  them  two 
■wnys:  Bv  the  Venom  of  a  certain  Snake, 
by  which  the  Jaugiu^  (see  JOGEE)  or  Pil- 
ffriiaa  fondsh  them  wiui  a  Fiaetitious  Stone 
(which  WL-  call  a  an ake  stone),  and  is  a 
Counter-poyson  of  nil  deadly  Bites;  if  it 
stick,  it  attraota  the  I'oyson ;  and  put  into 
Milk  it  recorers  itaelf  again,  learing  it« 
-viralency  therein,  dteoorered  by  its  Oreen- 
wm."—Fryrr,  58. 

e.  1676.— "There  ia  the  8«rpMit'l  ifeoiM 
not  to  be  f  or^t,  about  the  ngneaa  of  a 

double  (doubloon  ?) ;  and  some  are  almost 
oval,  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  nlnnit 
the  aides.  The  Indians  rtj]iMrt  that  it  is 
bred  in  the  bead  of  certain  berpenta.  But 
I  rather  take  ft  to  be  a  story  of  the  Idoloter^s 
Priests,  and  that  the  Stone  is  rather  a  com- 
position of  certain  Drugs.  ...  If  the  Perwn 
nit  be  not  much  wounded,  the  place  roust 
be  incis'd ;  and  the  Stone  being  appli'd 
thereto,  will  not  fall  off  till  it  ha«  arawn 
all  the  poi.Hon  to  it:  To  cloaime  it  you  must 
ateep  it  in  Womans-milk,  or  for  want  of 
thati  In  Cows-milk.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
ways  to  try  whether  the  Serpent-atone  he 
true  or  false.  The  first  is,  by  putting  the 
Stone  in  your  mouth,  for  there  it  will  give 
*  leap,  and  iix  to  the  Palate.  The  other  is 
by  putting  it  in  a  gloss  full  of  water ;  for  if 
the  Stone  he  true,  the  water  Will  fall  a 
boy  ling,  and  rise  in  little  bubbles.  .  .  ." — 
Tavemier,  E.T.,  Pt.  ii.  155 ;  [cd.  li,tll,  ii.  ' 
1521  TaTemier  also  speaks  of  another 
•BMBt-fltom  allefed*  to  be  found  behind 
the  h<x)d  of  the  Cobra:  "This  Stone  being 
rubb'd  against  another  Stone,  vields  a  slime, 
whieh  being  drank  in  water/'  ho.  ke.^lbid. 

1690.— " The  thing  wh'u  h  carried  .  .  . 
i.s  a  Specific  against  the  i^oison  of  Snakes 
.  .  .  and  therefore  obtained  the  name  of 
Snake-stone.  It  is  a  small  artificial  Stone. 
.  .  .  The  Composition  of  it  is  Ashes  of 
burnt  R<x)t8,  raixt  with  a  kind  of  Kirth, 
which  is  found  at  Uio.  .  .  — Ocingion, 
260-261. 

1712.  "Pedra  de  Cobra:  ita  dictus 
lapis,  vocabulo  a  Lusitanis  impoaito,  ad- 
▼ersus  Tiperanim  morsus  praeetat  auxiliuro, 
extern^  applie.ntti«'.  In  serjwnte,  quod  vulgo 
credunt,  non  mvenitur,  sed  arte  secretA 
fabricatur  ^  Brahnianis.  Pro  dextro  et 
felid  usu,  oportet  adesso  geminos,  ut  cum 
primns  veneno  satnratus  vulnnscalo  deddit, 
alter  surrogari  illico  in  locum  possit.  .  .  . 
'Quo  ips«  feror,  ut  i^tis  lapidibus  nihil 
c>fficaci(c  inos.He  credam,  nisi  quam  actuali 
frigiditate  suA,  Tel  abaorbendo  praeatant." 
—'KatMp/er^  Amtoen.  Kxot.  895-7. 

1772. — "Being  retartit  >!  to  Roo<lo  Zand, 
the  much  celebrated  Saake-atome  {HianM;- 
jteen)  was  shown  to  me,  which  few  of  toe 
farmers  hero  cotild  afford  to  i>tirclut«<c,  it 
being  sold  at  a  high  i>rice,  and  held  in  great 
•esteem.  It  is  imported  from  the  Indies, 
especjallT  from  Malabar,  and  cost  eeveral, 
frequently  10  or  12,  rix  dolUrs.  It  ia 
rtnind,  and  convex  on  one  side,  fif  a  black 
•colour,  with  a  pale  ash-grey  speck  in  the 


middle^  and  tubulated  with  very  nrinnte 
poree.  .  .  .  When  it  is  applied  to  any  part 
that  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  it  sticks 

fiust  to  the  wound,  and  extracts  the  poison  ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  .saturated,  it  falls  off  of 
itself.   .   .   ."  —  Thunbrrg,   Trwdi,  B.T.  i. 

155  (.-1  Joumrtf  intit  (''tjfnrn'ti). 

1796. — "Of  the  remedies  to  which  cures 
of  venomons  bites  are  often  ascribed  io 
India,  some  are  certainly  not  less  frivolous 
than  those  cm|iloye<l  in  Eumpe  for  the  bite 
of  the  viper;  yet  to  infer  from  thence  that 
the  effecta  of  the  poison  cannot  be  r«ry 
dangerous,  would  mk  be  more  ratioaal  than 
to  ascribe  the  recovery  of  a  person  bitten  by 
a  Cobra  de  Capello,  to  the  application  of  a 
snake-stone,  or  to  the  words  muttered  over 
the  patient  bv  a  Bnmin.  "— Patrick  iiaasr//, 
Aenmnt  iff  Initan  Sn-pfutt,  77. 

1820.  —  "  Another  kind  of  snak*-«l0IM 
.  .  .  was  a  small  oval  body,  smooth  and 
shining,  externally  black,  internally  grey; 
it  had  no  earthy  smell  when  breathed  on, 
and  had  no  aksorbent  or  adhesive  power. 
By  the  j>ers<.n  who  presented  it  to  Sir 
Alexander  Johnstone  it  waa  mvdk  valaed. 
and  for  adequate  raaaoD  if  troe^  'it  bad 
saved  the  lives  of  foor  men."* — Dr.  Doty,  in 
A».  lUt.  xiii.  318. 

1860.  — "The  use  of  the  Awafoe-ifa/ee,  or 

snake-stone,  as  a  remedy  in  ca>es  of  wcmnd- 
by  veuomou-s  serpents,  has  probably  l>ecn 
communicated  to  tlw  Binghalww  by  the 
itinerant  soake-ohamem  who  resort  to  the 
island  from  the  Goaat  of  OororaanM ;  and 
more  than  one  wcll-aiithoiitic'ited  iaatanee 
of  its  successful  application  has  Iteen  told  to 
me  by  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesfcs. " 
.  .  .  (These  follow.)  "...  As  to  the  anake- 
etone  itself,  I  submitted  one,  the  application 
of  which  1  have  1>een  describing,  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  he  has  communicated  to  me, 
as  the  re.sult  of  his  analysis,  his  belief  that 
it  is  *a  piece  of  charred  Ivmo  which  has 
been  filled  with  bloo<l,  j'erhaps  soveral  tinie*, 
and  then  charred  again.'  .  .  .  The  pn:>ha- 
biUty  is,  that  the  animal  charcoal,  when 
instantaneously  applied,  may  be  sulBeieatly 
porous  and  absorbent  to  extract  the  venom 
from  the  recent  wouml,  together  with  a 
jwrtion  of  the  blood,  before  it  has  hstfi 
time  to  be  carried  into  the  system.  .  * 
—Tennent,  CetiUm,  L  197-200. 

1861.  —  "  '  Have  you  lK>en  bitton  ?  *  ♦  Yes, 
Sahib,'  he  replied,'  calmly ;  '  the  last  anake 
waa  a  Tidona  one,  and  it  has  bitten  me. 

But  there  is no danger,'  he  added,  extract- 
ing from  the  recesses  of  his  mysterious  \ng 
a  small  piece  of  white  stone.  This  he  wetted, 
and  applied  to  the  wound,  to  which  it 
seemea  to  adhere  ...  he  apparently  suf- 
fered no  .  .  .  material  hurt.  I  wxs*  thus 
effectually  oonTinoed  that  snake  charming 
is  a  real  art,  and  not  merely  clever  conjnring, 
as  1  had  previously  imagined.  These  s<v 
called  snake  stonee  are  weU  laiown  ttiruugb- 
out  India."-/x.<:W.  7.  Xswia,  AFiwmAt 
niutl,  91-9*2. 
1872.— **  With  refeienee  to  the  iMlBt- 
I  stones,  which,  when  applied  to  the  bite*, 
I  are  said  to  absorb  and  suck  out  the  poison. 
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...  I  hare  only  to  aay  that  1  believe  thev 
are  perfectly  powwlws  to  pioduM  any  such 

effect  .  .  .  when  we  reflect  on  tho  quantity 
of  poison,  and  the  force  and  tiej)th  with  and 
to  which  it  is  injected  .  .  .  and  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  harried  along  in 
tlw  vaacalar  iiystem  to  the  nerve  centres,  I 
tlu&k  it  is  obviouit  that  the  application  of 
one  of  these  fltonen  can  be  of  httle  uae  in  a 
real  bite  of  a  deadly  snake,  and  that  a 
belief  in  their  efficacy  is  a  dangerous  de- 
laakm." — Fayrrr,  Thanatophtdia  of  India, 
pp.  38,  40. 

[1880.—"  It  is  stated  that  in  the  pouch- 
like  throat  appendages  of  the  older  Mrds 
(adjutants),  the  fang  of  a  snnko  is  jwimo- 
titnes  to  bo  found.  This,  if  rubl)«d  above 
the  place  where  a  poisonous  snake  has  bitten 
a  man,  ia  aapnoaed  to  prevent  the  venom 
mieading  to  toe  vftal  parta  of  the  body, 
i^pun,  it  is  l>elievcd  that  a  so-called  '  snake- 
■tcoie'  is  contained  within  the  head  of  tho 
adjutant.  This,  if  applied  to  a  make-Viite. 
attaches  iteelf  to  the  punoturee,  and  ex- 
tract* all  the  Tenonu  .  .  .** — Ball,  JumU 
We,  92.} 

SNEAKER,  s.  A  large  cup  (or 
small  l>asiii)with  a  saucer  and  cover. 
The  native  servants  call  it  ghilrjur. 
We  had  guessed  that  it  was  perhaps 
formed  in  some  way  from  fini  in  the 
sense  of  '  china-ware,*  or  from  the 
same  word,  u.-^-d  in  Ar.  and  Pers.,  in 
the  sense  of  'a  silver'  (.see  CHINA,  s.). 
But  we  have  since  seen  that  the  word 
is  not  only  in  Grose's  Lexicon  BaUt- 
tffmicum^  with  the  explanation  'a  small 
bowL'  bat  is  also  in  Todd:  *A  small 
yeiMl  tA  drink.'  A  nMolvr  of  punch 
ia  a  term  still  used  in  several  places 
for  a  small  bowl ;  and  in  fact  it  occurs 
in  the  Sptdaiar  and  oth«r  works  of 
the  18th  oentunr.  So  the  word  is  of 
genuine  Englisn  origin ;  no  doubt  of 
a  semi-slang  kind. 

1714.—"  Our  littio  burlest^uo  authors,  who 
are  the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  generally 
abound  in  these  pert  phrases»  which  have  in 
them  more  vivacity  than  wit.  t  lately  saw 
ail  instance  of  this  kind  of  writinp,  which 
gave  me  so  truly  an  idea  of  it^  that  1  could 
not  forbear  begging  a  oopjrof  the  letter. . . . 

"  Past  2  o'clock  and 
DiAR  Jack,  a  frosty  morning. 

"I  have  just  left  the  lUgbt  Won<hipful 
and  his  nayrmidons  about  a  meaker  of  .'> 
gallons.   'UM  whole  magistracy  was  pretty 
well  disguised  before  I  gave  them  the  8lip.'^ 
TU  SptdaUn-f  No.  616. 

"Hugh  Peters  is  making 

A  sneaker  within 
For  Luther,  Buchanan, 

John  ELnox,  and  Calvin ; 
And  when  they  have  toss'd  off 

A  brace  of  ItaB  bowls, 

3  U 


You'll  swear  you  ne'er  met 
With  honester  souls." 
Bp.  BumeWt  DetcaU  into  Hell.  In 
PoUtiral  Ballads  of  the  YJtk  and 

\%Ui  i-nitiirim.    xVtinotated  by 
W.  Will-ins,  1860,  ii.  172. 

1743.— "Wild  .  .  .  then  retired  to  his 
seat  of  contemplation,  a  ni^ht-cellar,  where, 
withont  a  siogle  farthing  in  hi»  pocket,  he 
called  for  a  tntalTUr  of  punch,  and  placing 
himself  on  n  l>ench  by  himself,  he  softly 
vented  the  following  soliloquy." — FicUiiM, 
JaaMaa  WUd,  BkTfi.  di. 

1772.  —  "He  received  us  with  great 
oordiahty,  and  entreoted  us  all,  five  in 
nuinber,  to  be  seated  in  a  bungalow,  where 

there  were  only  two  broken  chairs.  This 
compliment  we  could  not  accept  ui  ;  ho  then 
ordered  five  aneaken  of  i  nn xture  which 
he  denominated  punch."— Letter  in  Forbtt, 
Or.  Mem.  iv.  217. 

[SNOW  RUPEE,  s.  A  Wvm  in  use 
in  S.  India,  wliich  is  au  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  eorraption  of  the  *HobBon> 
JoDson'  type.  It  is  an  Anglo-Indian 
corru{>tion  of  the  Tel.  taanaavtiy 
'  authority,  currency.'] 

BOFALA,  n.p.  Ar.  Sm/(SIii»  a  district 

and  town  of  the  East  African  coast,  the 
most  remote  scttleuient  towards  the 
south  made  upon  that  coast  by  the 
Arabs.  The  town  is  in  S.  Lat.  20°  10', 
more  that  2'  south  of  the  Zambesi 
delta.  The  territory  was  famous  in 
old  days  for  the  gold  produced  in  the 
interior,  and  also  for  iron.  It  was  not 
visited  by  V.  da  Qama  either  in  going 
or  letTirning. 

e.  116Q.  — "This  seotion  enbraeee  the 

dMcription  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
of  SofUa.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  poor, 
miserable,  and  without  resources  to  saiqiwrt 
them  esoept  inm ;  of  this  metal  there  are 
numeroos  mines  in  the  mountains  of  SoflUa. 
The  people  of  tho  isl.mds  .  .  ,  corae  liithor 
for  iron,  which  thev  carry  Xa>  the  continent 
and  islands  of  indiu  ...  for  although 
there  is  iron  in  the  islands  and  in  the  mines 
of  that  country,  it  does  not  equal  the  iron 
of  BofUa.  "-£(fn4t,  i.  65. 

c.  1220,— "Sof&la  is  the  most  remote 
known  city  in  tho  country  of  the  Zenj  ,  .  . 
wares  are  carried  to  them,  and  loft  by  tho 
i  merchants  who  then  go  away,  and  coming 
again  find  that  the  natives  nave  laid  down 
the  price  [they  are  willing  to  give]  for  every 
article  beside  it,  .  .  .  Sofdli  gold  is  well- 
known  among  the  Zenj  merdhattta."— FJjhIl, 
Mu'jam  al-Bulddn,  s.v. 

In  his  article  on  the  gold  country,  Yakut 
desoribes  the  kind  of  dumb  trade  in  which 
the  natives  decUne  to  come  face  to  faoe 
with  the  merchants  at  greater  lengUi.  It* 
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great  variety  of  uncivilized  races  ;  '■.;/.  in  ' 
TariouB  parts  of  Africa ;  in  the  oxtreme 
north  of  EuroM  and  of  Aritkj,  in  the  Clove 
iBlftnds ;  to  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  to  the 
Poliars  of  Maliiluxr.  and  (by  Pliny,  surely 
under  some  mifltako)  to  the  Seros  or  Chinese. 
See  on  this  subject  a  note  in  Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  iv.  ch.  21  ;  a  note  by  Mr,  De  B.  Priaulx, 
in  J.  R.  At.  Soc.,  xriii.  848  (in  which 
several  references  are  erroneously  printed) ; 
Ttnnent't  Ceylon,  i.  593  wgo.;  Kawlinaon't 
fffrodohu^  wider  Bk.  iv.  eh.  IM. 

1330.— "BoflUa  is  Hituatod  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Zeoj.  Aooordiog  to  the  author  of 
the  fdatfn,  fhe  Inhahitanta  are  Mudim. 
Ibn  dayd  aays  that  their  chief  nioann  of 
subsistence  are  the  oxtmctiun  of  gold  and  of 
iron,  and  that  their  clothcn  nre  of  leopard* 
akin."— Fr.  Tr.  i.  222. 

„  "A  merchant  told  me  that  the 
town  of  Boftla  is  n  half  month's  march 
distant  from  Culua  (Quiloil),  and  that  from 
Sofaia  to  Yflfi  (Nufi)  ...  is  a  moath'a 

■march.    From  Vfifi  thev  bring  goU'dUflilO 

Softla."— ^''«  Ii<'tut<i,  ii.  ^^>l*3. 

1 —  "Coming  to  Mot^aniliitjue  ()'.''. 
Y:u«.-o  and  his  squadron  on  their  return) 
they  did  not  desire  to  go  in  becaui«o  there 
was  no  need,  so  tbey  kept  their  course,  and 
being  off  the  cojust  of  ^fala,  the  pilots 
warned  the  olhcers  that  they  should  bo 
alert  and  ready  to  strike  sail,  and  at  night 
they  should  keep  their  ooutm,  with  little 
sail  set,  and  a  f^ood  look-out,  for  just  there- 
about.H  there  wus  :\  river  helongiiif.'  to  a 
place  called  ^ofala,  whence  there  some- 
^roes  issued  a  tremendous  sciuall,  which 
tore  up  trees  and  carried  cattle  and  all  into 
the  sea.  .  .  .'* — Correa,  Lmdoji,  i.  1S4-195. 

1616.—** ...  at  xviii.  leagues  from  them 
there  is  a  river,  which  is  not  very  laise, 
whereon  is  a  town  of  the  Moors  called 
Sof&la,  close  to  which  town  the  King  of 
Portugal  has  a  fort.  These  Moors  estab- 
Vshed  liienselTes  there  a  long  time  ago  on 
account  of  the  great  trade  in  gold,  which 
they  carry  on  with  the  Gentiles  of  the 
vii&iland.''— itcwteao,  4. 

lf,23.  — '*  Item— that  a«  ro^'ards  all  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  said  Reahu  of  Urmui,  and 
its  ports  and  vassals,  they  shall  be  secure  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  they  shall  be  as  free  to 
navigate  where  they  please  as  Tassals  of  the 
King  our  h'nl.  s,ive'oiily  that  thev  shall  not 
navigate  inside  the  Strait  of  Mecca,  nor 
yet  to  OoitU*  and  the  {torts  of  that  coast, 
as  that  IS  forbidden  by  the  Kins  our  lord. 
.  .  ."—Treaty  of  Dom  JMutrto  tU  Mtnaet, 
with  the  EiM0  qjf  Orwuu,  in  BaUUio,  Tombo, 

1&53. — "  Vasco  da  (iama  .  .  .  wius  afniid 
that  there  was  some  gulf  ruiuiing  far  inland, 
tnm  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  out. 
And  this  apprehension  made  him  eo  careful 
l-.kfop  w<-'il  from  the  shf>ro  that  he  jiassed 
without  even  seeing  the  town  of  ^ofala,  so 
ftimous  in  those  i»arta  for  ttie  quantity  of 
■gold  which  the  Moors  procured  there  from 
the  Blacks  of  the  country  by  trade.  .  .  .**— 
Stmatt  I.  if.  & 


1.^)72.— 

"  .  .  .  Fizemos  dc^ta  co.sta  algum  desrio 
Deitando  para  o  p^o  toda  a  armada  : 
Porque,  Tentando  Note  nanso  e  frio^ 
N5o  nos  aponhasae  a  agua  da  enseada. 
Que  a  costa  fae  alii  daquella  banda, 
Donda  a  liea  Sotela o  euro  manda." 

CamCct,  V.  73* 

By  Burton  : 

off  from  the  coast-line  for  a  spell  we 

8too<l, 

till  deep  blue  water  'neath  our  kelsons 

for  frigid  Notiis,  in  hinfainty  mood, 
was  fain  to  drive  u.s  leewards  to  the  Bay 
made  in  that  quarter  by  the  crookM  shore, 
whence  rioh  BoUiik  sendetb  golden  ore." 

166.'5.— 

"  Muriibaza  and  Quiloa  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Opbir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  nuthest  sooth." 

Parndijtf  L"vt,  xi.  399  '"/'y. 
Milton,  it  may  be  noticed,  misplaces  the 
aoeent,  reading  ag^a. 

1727.  —  "  liotwci'ii  I>'!(i  !"■!  and  Afw^un- 
biqiu  is  a  dangerous  Sea-coast,  it  wa^ 
formerly  knownoy  the  names  of  SoAte 
and  Vuama,  but  now  by  the  Portugwm^ 
who  know  that  country  beat,  is  oalled 
&na."— il.  HtmUtan,  L  8  fed.  1744]. 

SOLA,  vuLg.  SOLAS,  a.  This  is 
T>r(>]>erly  HindL  iJkold;  corrupted  bj  the 

BengHli  inability  to  utter  the  shildo- 
leth,  to  iold,  and  often  again  into  mlar 
by  English  people,  led  astray  by  the 
usual   striving  after  meaning."  8Md 
\s  the  name  of  the  plant  Af  <ch-i(nnmnir 
agpera,   L.  (N.O.  Le^uminomu^  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  light 
jiith  of  that  "plant,  from  which  the 
liglit  thii  k  Sola  topees,  or  pith  hats, 
are  made.    The  material  is  also  used 
to  pad  the  roofs  of  palankins,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  sun's  power,  and 
for  various  minor  purj>ojH*&,   f.g.  t'ftr 
slips  of  tinder,  for  making  model^i, 
The  word,  until  its  wide  dilhiskiii 
within  the  last  45  years,  was  peculiar 
to  the   Bengal    Prejiidenry.     In  the 
Deccau  the  thing  is  called  bhend^  Mahr. 
bhendOf  and  in  Tiunil.  netti,  [*l>r6aking 
with  a  ff  i'  kl.-.'l    Solar  hats  are  now 
often  advertised  in  Loudon.  [^Uats 
made  of  elder  pith  were  used  in  S. 
I  Europe  in  the  early  I6th  century.  In 
Albert  Diirer's  Dutni  in  the  NetKer- 
Uxnda  (1520-21)  we  tind  :  ''Also  To- 
masin  naa  given  me  a  plaited  hat  of 
elder-pith"  {Mrs.  Hfahm,  Life  of  Al- 
hrecht  Diirrr,   269).     Miss  £deu,  in 
1839,  speaks  of  Europeans  wearing 
"broad  white  feather  hats  to  keep  off 
the  sun"  {Up  th»  ClraN«ry»  u.  MX 
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Illustrations  of  the  various  shapes  of 
So\&  hats  used  in  Beugal  about  1B64 
will  lie  found  in  Gnmt^  Rwnl  Life  in 
Bmgalt  100  nq.] 

T^36. — "I  Htoppod  at  a  fisherman's,  to 
look  at  the  curiouiily-shaped  Hoats  ho  UKod 
for  his  very  largo  and  heav3r  finhinf^-nets  ; 
«ach  float  was  formed  of  eight  pieoM  of 
shoUl,  tied  tof^ether  by  the  ends.  .  .  . 
When  this  light  and  sjKnijfy  pitli  is  wetti-d, 
it  oao  b«  out  into  thin  layers,  which  paiited 
togwtiMr  ore  formed  into  hats;  Cbineee 
papmr  appears*  to  be  made  of  the  aamo 
natariaL  — I  rajuierin^ij/ a  Pilgrim,  ii.  100. 

1872.—*'  In  a  moment  tte  flint  gare  out  a 

spark  f)f  fire,  which  fell  into  the  Bol4 ;  the 
sulphur  match  was  applied  ;  and  an  earthen 
lamp.  .  .      0owMfo  awMiwfti,  i.  10. 

1*578.— "My  solar  topoe  (pith  hat)  was 
whisked  away  during  the  struggle.  "—/,•/'' 
i»M«lf4^Wnl,i.l64. 

ISSf). — "I  have  ftlippod  a  pair  of  galoshes 
over  my  ordinary  walking-bootn  ;  and,  with 
mv  fOlkr  topaa  (or  sun  holmot)  on,  huvo 
riddaA  throuffh  a  mile  of  desurted  streets 
and  timmgad  haauua,  in  a  grilling  sun- 
shine." -.-1  Pr^fimonal  Vimt  m  Pmrwta,  Ht. 
Jamtjn  (JaeeUtf  March  9. 

[S0MBA,80MBAY,&  Apremt. 

Malay  fnmbnh-an. 

[1614.—"  Somlwy  or  ptMuiti."— i^orfrr, 

Lettern,  ii.  U2. 

[1615. — "  .  .  .  concluded  rather  than  pay 
the  great  Somba  of  aight  himdrad  nala.  — 

Ibid.  ir.  43. ! 

SOMBBEBO,  s.  Port,  ^nwhreiro. 
In  England  we  now  understand  by 
tliis  word  a  broad-brimmed  hat ;  bnt 
in  older  writers  it  is  used  for  an 
umbrella.  Summerhead  is  a  name  in 
the  Btmibav  Arsenal  (as  M.-Gen. 
Keatinge  tells  me)  for  a  great  um- 
brella. I  make  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  corruption  (by  'striving  after  mean- 
ing ')  of  Sombreiro,  and  it  is  a  capital 
-example  of  HobMii-Jolwoii. 

1503.— "And  the  next  day  the  Captain- 
Maior  before  daylight  embarked  armed 
with  all  his  people  m  the  boats,  and  the 
King  (of  Cochin)  in  his  boats  which  they 
tone*  (.se«  DONEY)  .  .  .  and  in  the  tonV 
of  the  King  want  his  Sombreiros,  which 
are  made  of  straw,  of  a  diameter  of  4  palms, 
motintod  on  very  long  canes,  some  3  or  4 
fathoms  in  height.  'Hieso  are  used  for 
state  oeremonial,  showing  that  the  King  is 
there  in  person,  ai  it  were  his  pennon  or 
n\val  lianner,  for  no  other  lord  in  his  realm 
umy  aury  the  like." — Corrra,  i.  378. 

1516. — "  And  besides  the  page  I  speak  of 
who  carrie>i  the  -^word,  they  take  another 
pefO  who  carries  a  tombrairo  with  a  stand 
CO  diada  hia  nuutov  and  kaqp  the  lain  off 


him  ;  and  some  of  these  are  of  silk  stuff 
finely  wrought,  with  many  fringes  of  gold, 
and  set  witn  stones  and  seed  paarl.  •  .  « 
— Barbomif  Lisbon  ed.  298. 

1553. — "  At  this  time  Dora  Jorge  discerned 
a  great  body  of  men  coming  towards  whoro 
he  was  standing,  and  amid  them  a  aom- 
brein  on  a  lof^  staff,  oovering  the  head 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  bv  which  token  he 
knew  it  to  be  some  noble  person.  This 
sombreiro  is  a  fashion  in  India  coming  from 
China,  and  among  the  Chinese  no  one  may 
ase  it  but  a  gangsman,  for  it  is  a  token  of 
nobility,  which  we  may  (l-.-H(  ri1ie  a.<<  a  one- 
handed  fta/liuin  (ha\iii^'  rc^rard  to  those 
which  wo  u.>*e  to  see  carried  by  fmir,  at  the 
reception  of  some  great  Kim;  or  Prince  on 
his  entmaeaintoactty).  .  .  .  —BarrWf  lU, 
X.  9.  Then  f<)Ilnw<*  a  minute  dsseriptfam  ot 
the  sombzairo  or  ombralla. 

[1699.—" ...  a  great  brdad  sombrero 

of  shadow  in  their  hands  to  'iefcnd  them  in 
the  Summer  from  the  bunne,  and  in  the 
Winter  from  tha  RafaMt**— ITUf.  IL  i.  261 

(Stanf.  Jh'cQ. 

£1602.— In  his  character  of  D.  Pedro 
ICasosrenhas,  the  Viceroy,  Gonto  says  ha 

wa.s  anxious  to  change  certain  habits  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India  :  "  One  of  those  was  to 
forbid  the  tall  sombreiroe  for  warding  off 
the  rain  and  sun,  to  relioTe  men  of  tha 
expenoe  of  pa^  ing  those  who  oarriad  them ; 
he  himself  did  not  have  one,  but  used  a 
woollen  uraljroUa  with  small  cords  (?),  which 
they  called  for  many  years  Afanrarrnfuu, 
Aftorwacds  finding  ue  son  intolarable  and 
tha  lain  hnmodarate,  he  permitted  tha  use 
at  tidl  umbrella-s,  on  the  condition  that 
private  slaves  should  boar  them,  to  .save  the 
wages  of  the  Hindus  who  carry  them,  aiul 
are  called  boys  da  sombreixo  (sea  BOT)." 
— CoMto,  Dec.  VII.  Bk.  i.  ch.  12.] 

c.  1630.  —  "Betwixt  towns  men  usually 
travel  in  Chariots  drawn  by  Oxen,  but  in 
Towns  upon  Palamkaana,  and  with  Som- 
breros dr  .So/  over  tbam."— dEr  T,  BerhtH, 
ed.  1666,  p.  46. 

1667.— "A  oosttf  dn  eharsl  11  y  a  un 

homrae  qui  esvent©  WIMhoh,  afin  qu'il  ne 
receive  point  d'incommodit^  soit  par  lee 
mouches,  on  par  la  chaleur  ;  ct  k  chaqna 
cost^  on  porte  deux  Zombrairos,  afin  qua 
le  Soleil  ne  luise  pas  sur  luy.  .  .  ." — Ahr. 
Roger,  Fr.  Tr.  ed.  1670^  p.  230. 

1673.—"  None  bnt  the  Emperor  have  a 
Snmbraro  among  the  MogaU,'  —Fryer,  36. 

1727.— "The  PortngiteM  ladiss  .  .  .  sent 

to  beg  the  Favour  that  he  would  pick  them 
out  some  lu.sty  J>u/<h  men  to  carry  their 
I'aUnnuren*  and  Somereras  or  Umbrellas.** 
-A.  Hamilton,  i.  338;  [ed.  1744,  i.  340]. 

1768-71.— "Close  behind  it,  followed  the 
hairmpparentf  on  foot,  under  a  sambreal, 
or  suniuada,  of  stata."— Stewwijiai^  E.T. 
i.  87. 

[1845.—"  No  open  ombrelUs  or  rammar- 
heads  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates." — 
P^lic  Notice  OH  Gates  of  Bombav  Toini,  in 
Jhtiglm,  <7MRfMM  qf  OldAmbaif,  66.] 
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SOMBBBSO,  CHANNEL  OF 
THE,  n.p.  The  channel  between  the 
northern  part  of  the  Nicobar  groii]), 
and  the  Houtbem  part  einbrat-ing;  the 
Qreat  and  Little  Nicobar,  has  had  this 
name  since  the  early  Portugueee  days. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  jnven  by 
A.  Hamilton  below.  Tbe  indications 
in  C.  Federici  and  Hamilton  are  prob- 
ably not  accurate.  They  do  not  agree 
wiui  those  given  by  Honbuigh. 

L't'ifl.  "Si  pass-'i  per  il  canale  di  Nicubar, 
ouuro  pi-T  quello  del  Sombren^  U  quail  aon 
per  ino7./.o  I'isola  di  Sumatra.  .  .  C 
Ffdm'ri,  in  Itamnsit),  iii.  391. 

1727.— "The  IsUniis  off  this  Fart  of  Uw 
Coast  are  the  ifi/ctXuxftm  •  •  .  The  northeni- 

ma-'t  CliLster  is  low,  and  nre  called  the 
farnicuUirs.  .  ,  .  The  middle  ('lu.ster  w 
fine  chutnifuin  (iround,  aad  all  but  one, 
well  inhabitad.  They  are'  called  the 
Semerera  Tilandu,  benuee  on  the  Sonth 
Kn>i  of  tlu'  larvre-^t  Island,  is  an  Hill  that 
reacmbloth  the  top  of  an  Umbrella  or 
BeoMnn."— il.  Htmiitan,  iL  68  (ad.  1744]. 

1843.  — "  Sombrero  Channel,  Itounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Islands  of  Katchull  and 
Nonoowry,  and  by  Herre  or  PMnfre  Iriand 

on  the  South  side,  is  very  ?<afe  and  about 
seven  leagueii  wide." — Jlvrsburah,  ed.  1843, 

80NAPARANTA,  n.p.  This  i.s  a 
qaari-classical  name,  of  Indian  origin, 
used  by  the  Burmese  Court  in  State 

do<'um»*nt.s  and  formal  enumerations 
of  the  style  of  the  King,  to  indicate 
the  central  part  of  his  dominions ;  Skt. 
Suvfirwi  (Pali  Sana)  pranta  (or  perbaj)S 
apanfuf'i),  'tjoMcii  frontier-land,'  or 
sometbiug  like  tbat.  There  can  1>€ 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
names  wbich  gave  f»ri^in  to  the  Chrytte 
of  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  uotable,  that 
the  same  series  of  titles  embraces  Tam- 
badipii  (* Copper  Island*  or  Region) 
which  i.s  also  represented  by  the  Vhal- 
n'fif  of  Ptolemy.  [Also  see  J.  G.  Scott, 
r  y  y  rr  Bunna  ChasAteer,  i.  pt.  i.  103.] 

(Ancient).  —  "There  were  two  brothers 
resident  in  the  coimtry  called  Suniparanta, 

merchants  who  went  to  trade  with  500 
winjon.x.  .  .  ." — I^(jrnds  Iff  (totama  BudHut, 
in  Hardy'*  Manual  •'/  llmlilhi.tni,  259. 

1630. — "All  comprised  within  the  great 
dietarieti  .  .  .  of  Tsa-Koo,  Tsa-lan,  I^aygain, 
Phoung-len,  Kald,  and  Tbonng-thwot  is 
constitnted  the  Kingdom  of  Thtma-paranta. 
All  within  the  proat  district-  i.f  I'atrln. 
Ava,  Penva,  and  Myeu-Zain,  is  con.stitutod 
the  Kingdom  of  Tunpadewa.  .  .  ."  (Ac)— 
From  an  Irun-iittion  at  the  Grmt  Pagoda 
of  Khoug-Mhoo-dau,  near  Ava  ;  from  the 
M8.  JmnnuU  tf  Jiqfar  H.  Bwrmetf,  aceom* 


panying  a  Letter  from  him,  dated  11th  .Sep- 
tember, 1830,  in  the  F'orei^n  Office,  Calcuttii. 
Bumoy  adils  :  "The  Ministers  told  mo  that 
by  Thunaparanta  they  mean  all  the  coun- 
trief  to  the  north war<l  of  Ava.  and  by  Tampa- 
dewa  all  to  the  southward.  But  this  in- 
^criptiafi  ahonrs  that  the  Minjatan  themselves 
do  not  exactly  understand  what  countries 
aru  coniprined  in  Thunapaxanta  and 
T&mpa-dewa." 

1767.  -"The  King  deepotick  :  of  great 
Merit,  of  grout  Power,  I>jnl  of  the  Coun- 
tries Tbonaprondah,  Tompdevah.  and 
Cambqjai  Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of 
BDRAomuoB  (Burma),  4iie  Kingdom  t£ 
'  Slam  and  TTutrhen  (?),  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Cajuay."— Letter  from  the  King  (ff  Burnm, 
in  Dabrffmptet  Or.  Rrp,  i.  108. 

1795.— "Tlie  I»rd  of  Berth  and  Air,  the 
Monarch  of  extensive  Countries,  the  Sove- 
reign of  tho  Kingdoms  of  SonahparindA, 
Tombadeva.  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  ."—Letter  from 
the  King  to  Sir  Jokn  Shore,  in  Symei,  487. 

I8661.  —  "  His  great,  glorioos  and  moot 

excellent  Majesty,  win*  rcijrns  over  the 
Kingdoms  of  Thunaparanta,  Tampadeera, 
and  all  the  great  umbrella-wearing  chiof* 
of  the  F^tem  countries  the  Kmj  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  Lord  of  tbe  Oriootial  OephaBta, 
and  Master  of  many  white  dephant.-.  and 
great  Chief  of  RighteounnoSO.  .  .  ." — KtHg'f 
Letter  to  the  Goi'rrnor-Oenerat  (Lord  Dal- 
houste),  Oct.  2, 1865. 

SONTHALS,  n.p.  Properly  SatiMlK,. 

;  ft  be  nanie  being  said  to  cotne  from  a 

Slace  called  SaarU^  now  Silda  in 
[ednipur,  where  the  tribe  remained 
for  a  long  time  (JDoAon,  De$er.  EtiL 
210-11)].  Tbe  nan)e  of  a  non-Aryan 
people  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  claaa» 
extensively  eettkd  in  the  hilly  country 
to  the  west  of  the  Ho<^ly  R.  and  to 
tbe  south  of  Bbaf»alpur,  fn>in  which 
they  extended  to  Balosore  at  iutirvaJ, 
.sometimes  in  considerable  masses,  but 
more  penerally  much  .'^cnttereil.  Tbe 
territor;^'  in  wliich  they  are  chietly 
settled  IS  now  formed  into  a  separate 
district  called  Sant&l  Pargauas,  and 
sometimes  Santalia.  Their  st'ttlemeut 
in  this  tract  is,  however,  auite  modem  ; 
thev  have  emisiated  thitaer  from  the 
S.W.  In  Dr.  F,  Buchanan's  statistical 
account  of  Hhficalj)ur  and  its  HilT 
people  the  Santals  are  not  mentione<]. 
The  earlic.'^t  mention  of  this  tribe  that 
we  have  found  is  in  Mr.  Sutherland's. 
Report  on  the  iiill  People,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Long.  No 
(late  is  given  there,  but  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Man's  l>ook,  (luoted  bdow,  that 
the  date  is  1817.  [The  word  is,  how- 
ever, much  older  than  this.  Forbes 
(Or.  Mmu  iL  374  »eq.)  gives  an  aoeoont 
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-taken  from  Lord  Tfigniuouth  of  witch 
tests  among  the  Soontaax. 

J17W> — .  .  oniongHt  a  wild  and  un- 
l0nerod  tribe,  donominattid  Soontaar,  who 
liave  nduoed  the  dotation  and  trial  of 
penoot  mnMoted  of  witohor»ft  to  a  system. " 

— .Ix.  /?«.  IT.  359.] 

1817.— "For  Mvand  yean  many  of  the 
indmtrkNia  tribes  oalled  Sonthun  hare 

established  themselves  in  these  forentH,  and 
have  been  clearing  and  bhn^ng  into  culti- 
vation large  tracts*  of  lands.  ,  .  ." — SutAer- 
Zand's  Rfpt/rt,  (]uoted  in  Long,  ()69. 

1867.— "This  system,  indicated  and  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Eden,*  waa  earried  out  in 

Its  integrity  under  Mr.  rjeorge  Ynlo,  CB., 
by  whoso  able  mamigcment,  with  Messrs. 
Hobin.'ion  ami  WcxkI  as  his  deputies,  the 
Bontdials  were  raised  from  misery,  dull 
•despair,  and  deadly  hatred  of  the 
nient,  to  a  j)itch  of  prosperity  wbicli,  to  my 
knowled^'o,  hnn  never  been  e<iualled  in  any 
other  part  .if  India  under  the  Hritish  rule. 
The  RegulAtion  Courts,  with  their  horde 
of  leeehee  in  the  diape  of  hadly  paid,  and 
corrupt  Anlah  (Omlah)  and  pettifogging 
Mooktean,  were  abolishe<l,  and  in  their 
place  a  Number  of  active  English  gentlemen, 
termed  Assistant  CkmuBiasimiers,  and  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Ytde,  were  eet  down  among  the 
Sonthalfl,  with  a  Code  of  Ke^rulatiotis  drawn 
iip  by  that  gentleman,  the  pith  of  which 
may  be  nunmed  np  aa  follows  :— 

"  'To  have  no  nicdiuni  between  the  8on- 
th&l  and  the  W^l^tn,  i.e.  Assistant  Com- 
nusMoner. 

'  To  patiently  hear  any  eomplaint  made 
by  the  Sonthal  from  his  own  mouth,  with- 
out any  written  petition  ^r  ch  ir^,'o  whatovc-r, 
and  without  any  Amlah  or  Court  at  the 
time. 

"  '  To  corrr  out  all  criminal  work  by  the 
aid  of  the  riliagors  themselves,  who  were  to 
bring  in  the  accused,  witli  tho  witnesses, 
to  the  Hakim,  who  should  immediately 
attend  to  their  statements,  and  poiUBh  Uiem, 
if  found  goilty,  aooording  to  the  tenor  of  the 
law.* 

"These  were  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  golden  rules  carried  out  bv  men 
who  reoognised  the  reeponsiUli^  of  their 
ftitiiation  ;  and  with  an  adored  chief,  in  the 
shajM)  of  Ynlc,  for  their  ruler,  who(»o  firm, 
judicious,  and  ^gentlemanly  conduct  made 
them  work  with  willing  hearts,  their  en- 
deavoon  were  crowned  with  a  suoceae  which 
far  exceeded  the  expectation-;  of  the  most 
sanguine.  .  .  ." — SoniJiaJia  and  tiu  ^SaiU/mh, 
by  A.  ft.  Man,  Bjirrister  at'LiW,  Ae.  CJftl- 
eutta,  1867,  pp.  126-127. 

800DSA,  800DBB»  a  »kuiudm, 

[usnallv  derived  from  root,  iiic,  'to  l>e 
atHi('t«'^,'  but  prol>ably  of  non-Aryan 
origin].  The  ftheoretical)  Fourth 
Cute  of  the  Hinaos.  In  South  India, 


*  This  is  opporvntly  a  mistake.  The  proposals 
wan  eartBtniy  odgiml  with  Mr.  Tnls^ 


thi'Tv  lifing  no  claimants  of  the 
2nd  or  3rd  chiaaes,  the  highest  castes 
among  the  ^ao-ealled)  Sudrat  come 
next  after  tne  Brahmans  in  social 
rank,  and  stidra  is  a  note  of  resjH'ct, 
not  of  the  contrary  sm  in  isortneru 
India. 

1630.— "The  third  Tribe  or  Cast,  called 
the  ghndderies.  "—Lord,  J}i*ptag,  Ac,  cb. 
zii. 

1651. — "  La  quatri^me  Ugn^  eet  celle  dee 
SoudraM;  elle  est  oompowe  du  oommun 
peuple :  oette  l^pate  a  aoos  soy  beaneoap  et 

diverses  famillea,  dont  une  chacune  pretend 
surpasser  I'autre.  .  .  ." — Abr.  Roger^  h'r. 
ed.  1070;  Pb  8. 

[c,  1665.  —  The  fourth  caste  is  called 
Charadoa  or  Sondra."— Taiw-Mur,  ed.  BaUt 
ii.l84. 

[1667.—  ".  .  .  and  fourthly,  the  triV>e  of 
fleydia,  or  artisans  and  labourers. ' ' — Jiern  ier, 
ed.  OMJtaMt,  825.] 

1674.— "The  .  .  .  Chadrer(theMMath« 

Nayros)." — Farin  >/  ii.  710. 

1717.— "The  Brahmons  and  the  Tschud- 
dirers  are  the  proper  persons  to  satisfy  your 
Enquiries.  "— /^A»/i(jM,  An  AcemaU  o/  tke  Re- 
tiffioHy  kc,  14. 

1868.  —  "  Such  of  Hm  Aborigines  a.s  yet  re- 
mained were  formed  into  a  foorth  class,  the 
Cudra,  a  olaa  whiob  haa  no  rkhta,  but  only 
duties."— IFMtaM,  Or.  mtd  Zdna,  Ohidtm, 
ii.6. 

1887. — "A  Brahman  does  not  stand  aloof 
from  a  Boudra  with  a  keener  pride  than  a 
Greek  Christian  shows  towards  a  Copt." — 
DiaM,  XemAmtriM,  7th  ed.  L  278. 

SOOJEE,  SOOJY,  s.  Hind,  siiji^ 
^which  comes  probably  from  Skt. 
jrutft,  *pure'];  a  word  curiously  mis- 
interpreted ("the  coarser  part  of 
pounded  wheat")  by  the  usually  ac- 
curate Shakespear.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
fine  flour,  made  from  the  heart  of  the 
wheiit,  used  in  India  to  make  biead 
for  European  tables.  It  is  prepared 
by  grinding  between  two  millstones 
which  are  not  in  close  contact.  [>Si2^ 
"is  a  ^^nular  meal  obtained  by 
moistening  the  arain  overnight,  then 
grinding  it  The  fine  flour  passes 
through  a  t-oarse  sieve,  leaving  the 
Suji  and  bran  above.  The  ktter  is 
got  rid  of  by  winnowing,  and  the 
round,  granular  meal  or  Suji,  com- 
pased  of  the  harder  pieces  of  the  grain, 
remains"  {Watt.  Econ.  JHct.  VI.  ut. 
iv.  167).]  It  is  the  itetMiUna  of  Italy. 
Rrea(i  ni;ide  from  tliis  was  called  m 
Low  Latin  simeUa ;  Germ.  Semmel- 
brodchen^  and  old  English  n'mnef-cakes. 
A  kind  of  porridge  made  with 
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is  oft^u  called  «oqM»  simply.  (See 
BOLONO.) 

1810.  — **Br«ad  fa  not  made  of  fkmr,  tmt 

of  the  henrt  of  the  whent,  which  in  Tery 
title,  ground  into  what  is  called  soojy.  .  .  . 
80Oi7  is  froquently  boiled  into  '  stirabout ' 
for  breakfMt^  Mui  ««teo  with  aulk,  a»lt,  aad 
trattor;  thoogfa  sone  of  the  mora 
mav  be  neen  to  moisten  it  with 
h\'//iiimsan,  V.M.  ii.  135-138. 

1678.— "Bujee  Bour,  ground  coarse,  and 

800&KT,  &  Pounded  brick  used 
to  mix  with  lime  to  foim  a  hydraulic 
mortar.   Hind,  from  P«n.  munM^  *  red- 

etutt.' 

o.  1770.— "The  tamoe  roofs  and  floors 
of  the  rooms  are  hud  with  fine  putTorized 

stone-,  which  thoy  call  zurkee ;  tho-«o  are 
mixed  iiji  with  lime-wator,  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  molaaaes,  and  in  a  short  time  grow 
M  bard  and  as  smooth,  as  if  the  whole  were 
one  Urge  stone." — SkunrinMtt  E.T.  i.  614. 

1777.  —  "Hie  inquiry  TeriAed  the  infbr- 

nmtion.  We  found  a  large  groap  of  miser- 
able  objects  confined  by  order  of  Mr.  Mills  ; 
some  were  Himplv  w ;  some  under  nentenoe 
from  him  to  beat'SaUngr/'—itqMH  ij/  Jwipey 
and  ctktn,  quoted  in  SUphen'M  Ifmuomar 
mid  Impetf,  ii.  201. 

1784.— "One  hick  of  9-inch  bricks,  and 
aboat  1400  mannds  ol  loorky."— 

in  Srton-Karr,  i.  34  ;  see  also  ii.  15. 

1811.  — "The  road  from  CalcutU to  Barso- 
poro  .  .  .  like  all  the  Bengal  roada  it  w 

jmvfd  with  bricks,  with  a  layer  of  solky, 
or  broken  bricks  over  lliera." — ScUvtpni,  Lff 
HindtiMjt,  iii.  The  word  is  misused  as  well 
as  miiiwn  tten  here.  The  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  khoa 

SOOBMA,  s  Hind,  from  Pers. 
Burma.  Sulphuret  of  ;iiitiin<mv,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  darkening  tli»-  eyes, 
kv^l  of  the  Araba,  the  ttimmi  and 
stilriiun  of  tlic  ;ui<  ietits.  With  this 
Jezebel  "painted  her  eyes"  (2  Kings^ 
ix.  30 ;  Jemniah,  iv.  80  RV.)  "With 
it,  I  l>elieve,  is  often  confounded  the 
sulpliuiet  'if  lead,  wliitli  in  N.  India 
is  called  »ounif.e  {ve  is  the  lemiuiue 
termination  in  Hindnst-X  and  tued  as 
a  substitute  for  tlie  fctrmer  :  a  mistake 
not  of  recent  iKnuuTcnoe  only,  as 
Sprengel  say.s,  *  IHMiiujuit  vera  Plinius 
marfm  a  fmiind*"  (HoyU^  on  Aiit.  0/ 
Hindu  Medici n.,  100).  [See  IFatL 
Eroii.  IHct.  i.  -27].] 

[17d6.  —  "The  iHjwder  is  called  by  thom 
■nrma;  which  they  pretend  refreshes  and 
cools  the  eye,  besides  exciting  its  lustre, 
by  the  ambient  blackness." — Utxue,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  142.] 


[1829.— "Boonna,  or  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, is  found  on  the  western  froatiar.*''^ 

Titd,  Annah,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  13. 

[1832.— "Snlmah-A  prepared  pennanent 
black  dye,  from  aDtimony.  .  .  .** — ^Jffa. 
ifssr  ITaam  Ati,  Ohervaiwiu,  iL  72.] 

SOOSIE,  s.  Hind,  from  Pern,  gfisi. 
Some  kind  of  silk  cloth,  but  we  know 
not  wliat  kind.  [Sir  G.  BirdwcKxi 
{Indu-iUr.  Arts^  240)  defines  nisU  a» 
"fine-coloured  cloths,  made  chiefly  at 
Battala  and  Sialkote,  striped  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  warp  witli  silk,  or 
cotton  lines  of  a  dittereut  colour,  the 
cloth  heing  called  dokaimi  [dokkdta^ 
•in  two  stripes' if  the  stripe  has  two 
lincfs,  if  three,  tiukanni  \^t'nikhdnl'],  and 
so  on."  In  the  Punjab  it  is  'a  striped 
stuff  used  for  women's  trousers.  Thia 
id  made  of  finr  tliread,  and  is  onr  of 
tlie  fabrics  in  which  English  thread  is 
now  laively  used'  (Francis^  Mon. 
Cotton  MmmfiMctuTUt  7).  A  silk  fabric 
of  tlie  sanii'  Tiain**  is  made  in  the 
N.W.P.,  where  it  is  claji.>ed  as  a  variety 
of  dUmUUfmi,  or  check  (KuMif  A^i^ 
Mm.  on  iSifit,  93).  Forbes  Watson 
{Tt'jtile  Manufactures,  B.*))  speak.s  of 
Siimee  as  chiefly  employed  for  trouser- 
ing, l>eing  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
silk.  The  word  seems  to  dtrivt-  its 
origin  from  SusOy  the  Biblical  Shiuiiutu 
the  capital  of  8usiana  or  Elam,  ana 
from  the  time  of  Darius  I.  the  ehirf 
n-.sidence  of  the  Acbaemi'nian  king^. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
fabrics  from  Babylon  were  largely 
exported  in  early  time."*.    Such  was 

{Hirhaps  the  "Rtbylonisli  pinneiit " 
ound  at  Ai  (JoJt.  vu.  il),  wliuli  the 
R.V.  marg.  tmnslates  as  a  "mantle  of 
Shinar").  This  a  writer  in  Smith's 
Jhd.  of  the  Bible  calls  "robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  them- 
selves ornamented  with  embroidery* 
(i.  Ah'2).  Tbts4'  lial>y Ionian  fabrii^s 
have  been  often  descril^ed  (see  Lnyardy 
NtnevA  and  Bahflon^  687 ;  Mtuverx^ 
Daum  of  Civ.,  470,  758  ;  Eneycl.  liihl.  ii. 
1286  seq.j-  Frazer,  Paumnia*,  iii.  '^if* 
Kq.).  An  early  reference  to  this  old 
trade  in  costly  cloths  will  lie  found  in 
the  quotation  from  the  I'tripluj^  under 
CHIKA,  which  has  been  discussed  hj 
Sir  H.  Ynle  (Introd,  to  OiU,  River  <^ 
Cdden  Sand,  ed.  1888,  p.  88  9tq.% 
Thin  S>1<1  rli»th  appears  in  a  1«^  of 
174()  (iii  Soacie,  ana  was  known  to  the 
Portugaese  in  1660  as  SoajM  (J,  IL 
Ak  Soc^  Jan.  1900,  pu  168.)] 
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[1667.— ...  2  natch  of  ye  finest  with 
wbftt  Mlours  you  tninke  baadeome  for  my 
own  wear  Chockulea  and  muaes." — la  Yidt, 
Hedgti'  Diary,  Uak.  See.  ii.  cclxii. 

[1690.— "It  (Suratt)  is  renown'd  ...  for 
SOOMyt.  .  .    "—Ovimjtoii,  218. 

[1714-20.— In  an  invenUwy  ol  Sir  J.  Fel- 
lowee:  "A  SuB&  window.oairtaiii.'*  —  2Dd 

a«r.  iV.     Q.  vi.244,] 

1784.  —  "  VowT  caasimeers  of  different 
colours;  riiTii  i  liiiiitji, anil rtilpnil BoQilii  " 
—In  SeUm^-Kwr,  i.  42. 

SOPHY,  n.p.  The  name  hj  which 

the  King  of  Persia  was  long  known  in 
Europt^— "The  ^0}>hy,"  as  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  waa  "  The  Turk  "  or  "  Grand 
Turk,"  and  the  King  of  Delhi  the 
"Great  Mogul."  Tliis  title  repre- 
seuted  Sufi^  Safavl^  or  Safi,  the  name 
of  the  oynaaty  which  reigned  over 
Persia  for  more  than  two  centuries 
(1449-1722,  nominally  to  17.10).  The 
tirst  king  of  the  family  was  Iflma'il, 
cUiming  descent  from  'Ali  and  the 
Imams,  through  a  long  line  of  persons 
of  .saintly  reputation  at  Ardi-bil.  Tlie 
surname  of  Sufi  or  Safi  afisiuned  by 
lama'il  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
l>een  taken  from  ShaiKn  ?iafi-ud-din, 
the  first  of  his  more  recent  ancestors 
to  become  famous,  and  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Sftfts  or  philosophic 
devf)t<M's.  After  Isnia'il  the  most 
famoiLs  of  the  dynasty  was  Shah 
Abbfo  <1686-1689X 

e.  1524. — "Sturiftna,  quae  est  GniiuliMi  lUa- 

tium  ilhul  repni  Sojihii."— A  hraJum  Ptriltott 
in  Hyde,  Syntagma  DiuerU.  i.  76. 

1600.— '*D«  que  o  Bnfl  foy  oootante,  e 
nuuidou  gont«  em  su  ajuda." — Tercriro,  cb.  i. 

„  "Quae  regionea  nomine  Peniae  ei 
Ngnantnr  qnem  Timae  (^'tfOcu,  noa  Bophi 

vocamu.s."— .fliM^'/.  K]nxt.  iii.  (171). 

1561.— "The  Queenes  Maiflatiea  LeUen  to 
the  areat  Sophy  of  Persuiy  tmt  Ay  M.  Antbooie 
lenkinaoD. 

"Elizabetha  Dei  gratia  Angiiao  F'ranciae 
et  Hiberinae  Regina,  kc.  Potentimimo  et 
inuictiaflimo  PrindpL  Magno  Bophi  Pena- 
mm,  MedonuB,  Hiroanomro,  Oarmano> 
rum,  Margianonim,  populorum  ci«  et  vltra 
Tvgrim  fluuiura,  et  omnium  intra  Mare  Caa- 
ptum  et  ForHicum  Sinum  natiommi  atqiM 
Qentiam  Imperatori  salutem  et  rerum  proe- 
penurnm  foelidaaimiim.  inorementum.  — In 
Mall.  i.  381. 

[1668.— "The  Kins  of  Perna(whom  here 
we  call  the  great  Bophy)  is  not  there  so 

culled,  but  is  called  the  Shaugh.  It  were 
dangerous  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  Bophy, 
because  that  BopllJ  in  the  Persian  tongue  i.<; 

beggar,  and  it  were  as  much  as  to  caU  him 
The  great  beggar."— f/<'/iry  DuckHy  ibid. 
i.  447.J 


1698. — "And  all  the  Kinsa  continued  s» 
with  the  name  of  Xa,  wbieo  in  Persia  is  a 

Kin^,  and  Ishmael  is  a  proper  name,  where- 
by \a  Lsmael,  and  Xa  'i  hania.s  ore  an  much 
as  to  say  King  Ismael,  and  King  Thania.4, 
and  of  the  IWkea  and  Rumes  are  called 
Suffy  or  Bofljr,  wluoh  signifieth  a  JST*»^ 

eh,  xxvii.;  \naiu 


Captaine."  — 
Soc.  i.  173] 

1601.— 

"  Sir  Tnhy.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devils 
I  have  not  seen  aucL  a  tirago  .  .  . 

"They  say,  he  has  been  fenoer  to  tiia 
Bophy.  —TK-^/rtA  iS'ight,  111.  iv. 


I* 


[c.  1610.— "litis  King  or  Bophy,  who 
called  the  Groat  Chaa,  — i*ynwrf  d»  Lom 

Hiik.  Soc.  ii.  253.] 

1619.— "Alia  porta  di  Soiah  Bofl,  ai 
aoQarano  naochere  tatto  il  ed  hi> 

somnia  tutta  la  citta  e  tuttu  il  jxipolo  andi> 
in  alle^rezza,  concurrcndu  intiniUi  gente  alia 
meschita  di  Schia  Sofl,  a  far  (/wh'arMi 
actii,nr,n."—P,  deUn  VaiU,  L  806. 

1626.— 

"  Were  it  to  farii«  the  Great  Twk  bonnd 

chains 

Through  France  in  trinmph,  or  to  ooupla 

up 

'Vhe  Sophy  and  great  Pre«ter-John  to- 
gether ; 
1  would  attempt  it." 

Beaum.  d-  FUtck.,  The  Noble  QaUU- 

aMMy  T.  1. 

c.  1630.  —  "Ismael  at  his  Coronation  pro- 
claim'd  himself  King  of  I'rrgia  by  the 
name  of  Pot-tkaic  (Pad8haw)-/«m'i^/-8ophy. 
WheofM  that  wonl  Bophy  waa  borrowed  ia 
much  oontroverted.  Wbether  it  be  from 
the  Armenian  idiom,  signifying  Wooll,  of 
which  the  Shashes  are  made  that  ennobled 
his  new  order.  Whether  the  name  was 
from  Sophy  his  grandsire,  or  from  the  Qreek 
word  Sophoi  imposed  upon  '^yt'ar  at  his  con- 
quest of  Trfbiionil  by  the  Greok.s  there,  I 
know  not.  Since  then,  many  have  called  the 
Kings  of  Persia  Sophy's :  hut  I  see  no  reason 
for  It ;  since  Imad't  son,  grand  and  great 
grandsons  Kings  of  Persia  never  continued 
that  name,  till  thi.s  that  now  rei^xns,  whose 
name  indeed  ia  iSio^«,  but  casuall. "— &r  2*. 
Btfhtft,  ed.  1688,  S86> 

1643.  —  "  Y  avoit  vn  AmbcwaadLur  I'ersien 
ui  auoit  est^  enuoyd  en  Borope  de  la  part 
u  Grand  Sophy  Roy  de  Pifsa.**— Jfoc^ue^, 
Voyagtt,  209. 

1665.- 

"  As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  [.iains 
Retires ;  or  Bactrian  Boj^,  from  the 
horns 

Of  Turkish  croaoentt  leaves  all  wasta 

beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To  Tanria  or  Caabeen.  .  .  ." 

Pandim  Loit,  x.  481  rnqq. 

1673  — "But  the  Stiffee's  Vicar-General 
is  by  his  Place  the  Second  Person  in  tha 
Empire,  and  always  the  first  Minister  at 
State."— Fr^HT  338. 
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1681.—*'  La  quarta  parte  oomprehende  el 

Rejuo  de  Porsin,  cuyo  Seflor  so  Iluma  en 
estoa  tiempoe,  el  Giud  Bophi." — Mcurtintz, 

1711. — "In  Consideration  of  the  Com- 
pany's good  Services  .  .  .  they  bad  half  of 
the  Customa  of  Oomhroon.  giTen  them,  and 
their  successors,  l>y  a  Finnan  from  the  M|lAli 
or  Emperor.  "—Zwiryer,  220. 

1727.  — "The  whole  Rei^  of  the  last 

Sophi  or  King,  was  tnnnaired  l)v  such 
Vertnin,  that  the  Jh/hmy/us  and  j/aciraHS 
.  .  .  threw  off  the  Yoke  of  OVKjdionco  first, 
and  in  full  Bodiea  fell  upoa  their  Neigh- 
boon  in  08mmtmiei,*''^A,  Mmmil^  L  106 ; 
[od.  1744,  i,  105]. 

1815.— "The  Buffayean  monnrchs  were 
revered  and  deemed  holy  un  account  of 
their  <iesccnt  from  a  laint"— JfoleoAn,  B. 

of  I'm.  ii.  427. 

1828. — *'  It  is  thy  happy  destiny  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  that  brilliant  star  whose 
light  shall  ahed  a  lustre  on  Persia,  uakoown 
ainoe  the  day*  off.  the  aariiar  Booim."— 
J,  B.  Fnmrt  The  Kwdlba$kt  i.  198. 

SOUBA,  SOOBAH,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pens.  t6ba.  A  large  Division  or 
Province  of  tlie  Mogul  Empire 
the  ^Sabith  of  the  Deccan,  the  Subah  of 
Bengal).  The  word  is  alao  frequently 
used  as  short  for  SObaddr  (ate  BOUBA- 
DAK),  'the  Viceroy '  (over  a  >v7^0-  It 
is  also  ''among  the  Maratlias  »onie- 
timee  applied  to  a  smaller  diviaon 
compriamg  from  5  to  8  tarafa"  (  fViUon). 

c.  1594. — "In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
105  Bman.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  then 


paroelled  into  12  g^rand  divisions,  and  each 
was  conjmitted  to  the  government  of  a 
Boobadar  .  .  .  ufN>n  which  occasion  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world  distributed  12  Lacks 
of  beetle.  The  names  of  the  Boobalia  were 
Allahabad,  A^^,  Owdh,  Ajmeer,  Ah- 
mcdaltad,  Babar,  Bengal,  Dehly.  (\ibnl, 
Laboor,  MultaO,  and  Mnlwa:  \Uieii  his 
majes^  conquered  Berar.  Kbandeess,  and 
Ahroednagur,  they  were  formed  into  three 
Soobahs,  increasing  the  number  to  I'l." 
Aj^i^h,  ed.  Uladwin^  ii.  1'6;  [ed.  JarreU, 
H.  115j. 

1753. — "Princes  of  this  rank  are  tailed 
Bubahs.  Nizam  al  mu/nci-  was  Subah  of 
the />rroH  (or  Southern)  provinces.  .  ,  .  The 
Nabobs  of  Condanort,  C»d(ipah,  Camatica, 
ya/ore,  kc,  the  Kinprs  of  Trilchinopohf, 
Mi/«>r<,  T(inJ>>rf,  are  subject  to  this  Subaii- 
sbip.  Here  is  a  subject  ruling  a  larger 
empire  than  any  in  Europe,  excepting  that 
of  the  MowsoTite."— Orsu,  FHtamtnttt  886- 
899. 

1760.  — **  Those  Emirs  or  Nahobe,  who 
goveiu  great  Provinces,  are  stiled  Subahs, 
which  imports  the  name  as  Lord- Lieutenants 
or  Vice-Roys."— Jfaaetir*  ^  At  ^Utotmtion 
u»  Bengal f  p.  6. 


1768.— "From  the  word  Bonbah,  signi- 
fyinp  a  province,  the  Viceroy  of  this  vast 
territory  (tbe  Deccan)  is  called  Bouballdar, 
and  by  the  Europeans  improperly  BonlNdl.** 

— Or»a^,  i.  35. 

1765.  —  "Let  us  have  done  with  this 
ringing  of  changes  u|^Mjn  Soubaha ;  there's 
no  end  to  it.  Let  us  boldly  dare  to  be 
Bonbah  oorselves.  .  .  "—tiolwdl,  Hitt. 
EvenU,  Ac.,  i,  183. 

1783.— *'Th«7  broke  their  traa^  with 
him,  in  which   they  stipulated   to  paj 

400,000/.  a  ye^ir  to  the  Subah  of  Bcn^al.^'— 
Burke  $  t'iuffch  on  Foxt  India  BiU,  II 
iiL468. 

1804. — "  It  is  iniix>ssible  for  persons  to 
have  iwhnvcd  in  a  more  shuffling  manner 
than  tbe  Sonbah's  servants  have.  .  .  .**— 
Wfllington,  ed.  1837,  iii.  11. 

1809.— "These  (pillars)  had  l.cvn  removed 
from  a  .sacred  buildinji  by  Monsieur  Ihipleiz, 
when  he  assumed  the  rank  of  BoabaJL**— 
fxtrd  Folmlna,  {.  878. 

lS2n.  — "The  Delhi  Sovereigns  v  h  %-ast 
empire  wa«  divided  into  Soubaha,  or 
Governments,  each  of  which  was  ruled  hj 
a  Soubahdar  or  Viceroy."— ifa/e»/ai,  Cemt, 

fndin,  i.  2. 

SOUBADAB,  SUBADAB,  a. 
Hind,  from  Pers.  inibaddrf  *one  holding 
asfifta'(8eeB0UBi). 

a.  The  Viceroy,  or  Governor  of  a 

b.  A  local  commandant  or  chief 
officer. 

e.  The  chief  native  officer  of  a 

company  of  Sepoys  ;  under  the  original 
con.stitut  ion  of  such  companies,  it« 

actual  captain. 

a.  See  SOUBA. 
b  — 

1678.— "The  BllUdaroff  the  Town  bein^; 

'  ,1   Person  (if  (^>uality  .  .  .  he  (the  AralKis- 
siidor)  thought  good  to  give  him  a  VisiL" — 
1  FtytTy  77. 

I  1805.  — "The  first  thinp  that  the  Subidar 
of  Virc  Rjijendni  Pett.di  did,  to  my  utter 
ni^tonisbment,  wa.s  t<.  <  'ine  up  and  ffive  BM 

1  such  a  ahake  by  the  hand,  aa  wooid  hav« 
done  eradit  to  a  Sootnan.'*  —  Latter  fn 

I  c  

1747.— "14tb  September  .  .  .  Read  the 
former  from  Tellicherry  adviseing  that  .  .  . 
I  in  a  or  two  thoy  sli  ill  despatch  another 
Snbidar  with  129  more  Sepoys  to  our  assist* 
ance."— MS.  OotuuUaHimt  at  Fori  Si.  DmrU^ 
in  India  Oji'uf. 

1760.— "One  was  the  Bubahdar,  equiva. 
lent  to  the  Oaptain  of  a  Oonpaay."— Ohm^ 
iii.  610. 

c.  178.5.—".  .  .  the  Bubahdara  ur  com- 
manding officers  of  the  black 
Cbrraccieft,  L.  ^  Cftee^  iii.  174. 
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1787.— "A  Troop  of  Native  Cavalry  on 
the  present  Establishixient  eonaiita  of  1 
Euroi>eiin  Subaltern,  1  Europej»n  Serjeant, 
1  Subidar,  3  Jem&dan,  4  Havlld&n,  4 
NaiqiK'N  (nailt),  1  Tnimpoter,  1  Farrier, 
and  t>ti  Privates."  —  JUg»».  for  Uu  Jicn. 
Comp.'t  Blaet  Troop$  on  the  CbMf  ^  Cbre- 

[SOXTDAOim,  s.    P.— H.  mndd- 

tjtir,  Pers.  muHti,  'goods  for  sale'; 
a  merchant,  trader  ;  now  very  oft«n 
applied  to  thoae  who  sell  European 
goods  in  civil  stetions  and  cantonments. 

[1608.—".  .  .  and  kill  the  merchanta 
<iodagaxw  meroadoTM)."— Xrtmu  dot  Mm- 
«a$,  i.  188. 

[c.  1809.—"  The  term  Soudagur,  which 
implies  merelv  a  principal  merchant,  is  here 
(Behar)  tDmally  given  to  tboee  who  keep 

what  the  Ktiplish  of  India  call  Europe  shops  ; 
that  is,  8hoi>s  where  all  m^rXs^  of  goods 
imported  from  Europe,  and  chieHy  eotLsumed 
by  Europeans,  are  retailed."  —  Ituckman, 
Xiutern  /ndia,  l  875. 

[e.  1817.  — "This  sahib  was  a  fwy  rich 
man,  a  Soudacror.  .  .  "—Mn,  Skeneood, 

LaH  Da»,»  o/Boottf,  84.] 

S0UB80P,  8. 

a.  The  fruit  Anoiui  imiricata^  L»  a 
variety  of  the  Onstard  apple.  Tnis 

kind  is  not  well  known  on  the  Bengal 
side  of  India,  Imt  it  is  conqilctvly 
natural i.sed  at  Bomljay.  The  leruis 
sourwp  and  uwediop  are,  we  believe, 
West  Indian. 

b.  In  a  nott'  tn  tin-  ji,iss.i<,'f>  (juote«l 
below,  Qraioger  identities  the  fourxop 
with  the  tmrmuk  of  the  Dutch.  But 
in  this,  at  least  as  regards  use  in  the 
East  Indies,  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  latter  term,  in  old  Dutch  writers 
on  the  East,  seems  always  to  apply  to 
the  Common  Jack  fruit,  tlie  '  sf)urjH(  k,' 
in  fact,  as  distinguished  from  the 
superior  kinds,  especially  the  champada 
of  the  Malay  Aienipelago. 

a.— 

17fri.- 

^* .  .  .  a  neighbouring  hill 
Which  Nature  to  the  Setnnop  had  re> 
■igMd." 

(Jrainger^  Bk.  2. 

1659. —  "There  is  another  kind  of  tree 
<in  Cevlun)  which  they  eall  Bursack  .  .  . 
which  has  leavea  like  a  kurel,  and  bears  its 
fruit,  not  like  other  trees  on  twigs  from  the 
branches,  but  on  the  trunk  itaelf.  .  .  ."  kc. 
—Saar,  ed.  1672,  p.  84. 

1961.— WaltM-  Schuls  says  that  the  famous 
fruit  Jaka  was  called  by  the  Netherlanders 
in  the  ludiai  BoanadL— p.  m 


1675. — "The  whole  is  plante<i  for  the 
most  part  with  coco-palm.H,  mangoes,  and 
•unnacks."— iijriU^ sua  Ooeiu,  ia  ValaUifn, 

CeyUm,  228. 

1768-71.— "The  Snisak-tree  has  a  fruit  of 
a  similar  kind  with  ^e  durioon  (dulaak 
but  it  is  not  aooompanied  by  such  a  fetSa 

smell."— .'<to*oriaitt,B.T.  i.  236. 

1778.  —  "  The  one  whiob  yialda  amaller 
froit,  without  seed,  f  found  at  Oolumbo, 

Gale,  and  several  other  places.  The  name 
by  which  it  is  properly  known  hero  is  the 
Maldivian  BoUT  Back,  and  iUt  use  here  is 
less  universal  than  that  of  the  other  sort, 
which  .  .  .  weighs  30or  40  lbs."— rAwHftrri?, 
E.T.  iv.  255. 

[1833.  —  **  Of  the  eatable  fruited  kinds 
above  referred  to,  the  most  remeikable  are 
the  ■weetaop,  sour  sop,  and  eherimojer. 
.  .       /*aiay  t'yc/.  ii.  64.] 

SOWAB,  SXJWAB,  s.  Pers.  x'M/v/r, 
'  a  horseman.'  A  native  cavalry  soldier ; 
a  mounted  orderly.  In  the  Greek 
provinces  in  Turkey,  the  word  is 
laniiliar  in  the  form  ffovfidpiSf  pi, 
ffovfiaplStt,  for  a  mounted  gendarme. 
IThe  regulations  for  tmoOn  in  the 
Mogul  armies  are  given  by  BhAmanny 
Aln,  i.  244  .teq.] 

1824-5.—".  .  .  The  sowMS  who  eeoooi- 
panied  him."— /r«6er,  Orig.  i.  4M. 

IflV."-*"  H.irtloy  had  therefore  no  rc- 
sooroe  ssve  to  keep  hit  eye  steadily  fixed 
OB  the  lighted  natdi  of  the  sowar  .  >  . 

who  rode  before  him."  Sir  W.  ScUt,  The 
Surgeon'*  Daughter^  ch.  xiii. 

[1880.—**.  .  .  Meem,  an  Asswar  well 

known  on  the  Collector's  establi<ihmeott"~ 
Or.  a^H.  Mag.  reprint  1873,  i.  390.] 

SOWAR,  SHOOTER  ,  s  Hind 
from  Pers.  shutur-muHir,  the  rider  of 
a  dromt'dary  or  swift  camel.  Such 
ridais  are  attaclied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  on  the  march, 
and  of  other  high  officials  in  Uppier 
India.  The  wora  souar  is  quite  mis> 
used  by  the  Great  Duke  in  tne  passage 
I  Vm  Iow,  for  a  camel-rfniwr,  a  sense  it 
never  has.  The  word  written,  or  in- 
tended, may  however  have  been 
■DZWMm  (q.v.) 

[1815. — ".\s  wr  approached  the  camp  his 
oont-BUrwars  (camel-riders)  went  ahead  of 
UB."W0«niaf,  M0rqvm<^H«uH9ifiit  I  887.] 

1834.  — "I  .  .  .  found  a  fresh  horse  at 
Sufter  .Jung's  tomb,   and   at  the  Rutub 
(oootub)  a  couple  of  ridi%'  camels  and 
an  attendant  Bhatar  Bnwar."— ifesi. 
Col.  Mountain^  129. 

[1837.— "There  are  twenty  Bhooter  Sn- 
wars  (I  hsTe  not  an  idea  how  I  ought  to 
spell  those  words),  but  they  are  native 
soldiers  mounted  on  swift  camels,  very  mnoh 
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tntppfd,  and  two  of  them  always  ride  before 
our  carriage."— Jftw  JSUmt  Up  fh»  Otoimfry, 

i.  31.] 

1840.— "Sent  a  Shuta  Sarwar  (camel 
driver)  off  with  an  express  to  Simla."— 
0$tH/met  Oamri  attd  Otmp  JRwy*  ^SuyA, 
179. 

1842. — '*At  Peshawur,  it  appears  by  the 
papers  I  read  last  night,  that  they  have 
onmels,  but  no  Bowan,  or  dnTen.**— Litter 

of  li.  of  WtlliuijtiiH,  in  lndia%  AdtltilDitbfU- 
tion  o/  Ld.  Kllenborough,  228. 

1867.— "I  have  given  general  notlee  of 
the  Shutur  Sowar  going  into  Mecnit  to  all 
the  Meerut  men." — 11.  (JreaUied's  LeUtrt 
during  Su^enflkth*,  43, 

SOWARRY,  SUWARREE,  s. 
Hind,  from  Pers.  savxirl.  A  cavaloide, 
a  cortege  of  mounted  attendants. 

1808.  —"  They  nrast  have  tents,  elep1iaiiiti» 

and  other  sewary ;  and  mu«t  have  with 
them  a  snthcicnt  body  of  troops  to  ^piard 
their  persons."— il.  WdUdeg^  in  qf 
Mvnro,  i.  'Mti. 

1809.  — "He  had  no  u,WMxry.  "—Ld.  Va- 

1814.^"!  was  often  reprimanded  by  the 
Zemindars  «ud  native  otticers,  for  leaving 
the  nnrarree,  or  state  attendants,  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  d^,  when  J  took  my 
evening  excursion." — Forbe*t  Or.  Mem,  iii. 
420 ;  [2nd  ed.  u.  372]. 

[1826.— "The  'aawary,'  or  suite  of  Trim- 
buckje,  arrived  at  the  palace." — Pandurang 
Hari  ed.  1878,  i.  119.] 

IS'j?.-  "Orders  wore  pivtn  that  on  the 
next  day  all  should  he  in  readiness  fur  the 
ndWinii,  a  giand  pmcoHiiion,  when  the 
Prince  wee  to  reoeive  the  Begum  as  an 
honoured  gneet."— /iSfr  Walter  Seoa,  The 
ffurgfoii'.t  IfavghUr,  ch.  xiv. 

o.  1831.— "Je  tAcherai  d'^riter  toute  la 
}>uuitKiere  de  cee  immenses  sowaniB.  "— 
JaefummU,  Carresp.  ii.  121. 

(1837.-  "Tlx-  r?aja  of  Benares  came  with 
a  verv  mognihccut  snrwarree  of  elephants 
and  cameb.**— JtftM  JStfm,  Up  the  Oommirsft 
i.35.] 

SOWARRTOAimks.  Aswiftor 
ridiog  camel  SeeSOWAB.  SHOOTBB*. 

1885.— "'I  am  told  yon  dnss  a  camel 
beantiluUy.'  wid  the  young  Princeas,  'and 
I  was  anxioneto  .  .  .  aak  yon  to  instruct 

my  people  how  to  attire  a  saw&ri  camel.' 
This  WHS  tliittering  mo  on  a  vei  v  wxuk 
jioint:  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  perfeoUy  nndentand.  and  that  is 
how  to  dreti  a  oamd.'*- ffotMlm'nyi  of  a 
•    JHtgrim,  &  88. 

SOWGAR,  s.  Hind,  sahukdr; 
allied  to  be  from  Skt.  tddhu^  '  right,' 
with  the  Hind.  aflSx  hdr,  'doer' ;  Oty. 


Mahr.  idvakdr.  A  native  banker ; 
oOTieq^ding  to  the  Obet^  <tf  S. 
India. 

1803. —  "You  should  not  confine  your 
dealings  to  one  wtrnvvt  Open  a  oommuni- 
oation  wRih  every  Mmeer  in  Pooaeh,  and 

take  money  from  any  in  an  who  will  jrive  it 
you  for  bills."— H"r//iwtf ton,  JJfsp.,  ed.  1*37, 
&.  1. 

1S26.  —  "Wo  wore  also  s&houlcars.  "nd 
granted  bills  of  exchange  iiiK)n  Bonilxty  and 
Madras,  and  we  advaneed  moneys  ui^«on 
interest.' —/Wtmifi^  Mori,  174 » l^d.  1873. 
i.  261]. 

[In  the  following  the  word  is  con- 
foanded  with  Sowar : 

[1877.— "It  was  the  habit  of  the  aowara* 

as  the  poldsniith.s  are  called,  to  bear  their 
wealth  upou  their  persons."— J/n.  i/uihrit. 
My  Ytar  m  oa  ind&m  Fori,  i.  294.] 

80 Yt  8.  A  kind  of  condiment  onoe 
popular.  The  word  is  Japanete  at-fov 

(a  young  Japanese  fellow-passenper 
gave  the  pronunciation  clearly  as  sho- 
yu.—A.  B.),  Chiu.  ihi-yxi.    [Mr.  Platta 
(9  aer.  N,  A  Q,  iv.  476)  pointa  out  that 
in  Japanes^e  a.<?  written  with  the  nati^•e 
character  soy  would  not  be  nyau,  but 
siyau-yu;  in  the  Romanised  Japanese 
tlii.s  is  sininlitied  to  sfiayu  (colloquially 
tins  is  .'it ill  furtli.  r  ndui  efi,  by  drop- 
ping the  final  vowel,  to  shoy  or  my), 
tk  thia  monoBjrllable  only  the  » 
lepTesents  the  claiwical  ntjau ;  the  final 
consonant  (y)  is  a  relic  of  the  terniiiia- 
tiou  yu.    The  Japanese  word  is  itself 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  which  at 
Shanghai  i.s  sze-yu,  at  Amoy,  «t-iu,  at 
Canton,  xAt-yiJu,  of  which  the  first 
element  means  '  salted  l>eau8,' OT  Other 
fruits,  dried  and  used  as  condiments ; 
the  .second  element  merely  means  Siil.*] 
It  ia  made  from  the  beaua  of  a  plant 
common  in  the  Himilaya  and  E.  Aaia» 
and  much  cultivated,  vi/..  Glyci7te  Soja^ 
Si«'b.  atid  Zncc.  (Soya  hispida,  MiH-ncli.  v, 
boUed  down  and  fermente<l.    [iu  ludu. 
the  bean  is  eaten  in  places  where  it  ia 
cultivated,  as  in  Cliulia  NSgpur  (fFoli; 
Ecoti.  JHct.  iii.  510  >yy.)] 

1679. — ** .  .  .  Mango  and  Saio,  two  aorta 
at  laaeee  brrjugbt  from  the  East  Iodie».'°— 
Journal  of         Loikt,  in  UL  Mimfi'* 

of  L.,  i.  249. 

1688.— "I  have  been  told  that  sot  ia 

made  \^'ith  a  fishy  comp'^«ition,  and  it 
»oem»  uitvst  likely  by  the  rn^te ;  tho'  » 
Gentlt-nian  <if  my  Aojuaintstnce  wh>>  •»  ;»3 
Tery  intimate  with  one  that  sailed  oltea 
from  Tonquin  to  Janaa,  firan  wbeooe  tlM» 
.  true  Sag  oones,  tola  ue  that  it  was  mad* 
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only  with  Wheat  And  a  sort  of  Bwm  mist 
with  Wat«r  and  Salt."— Mi»i/n«r,  it  28. 

1690.—".  .  .  Sour,  the  ehoieect  of  all 

Sawces."— Or/njr^oH,  o97. 

1712. — "Hoc  leffumen  in  ooquink  Japo- 
nic&  Qtrunque  repTet  pa^nam ;  ax  ao  nam- 
que  oonficitur:  tuni  puis  Mim  dicta,  quae 
ferculis  prt)  consiisttintii^,  ot  butyri  locu 
additur,  butyrum  enim  hOc  coeld  res  ignota 
eat;  turn  M^Jlt  diotum  emhamtna,  qood 
nisi  fenmlii^  oertk  friotis  «t  aHatk  omni- 
bus  affanditar.**— JCMi^|g!^,  Awum,  Jbot. 
p.  839. 

1776.— An  etabormte  aooomt  of  the  pre- 

namtion  of  Soy  in  given  ))y  T/mnhfTff,  Travels, 
E.T.  VI.  m-122  i  and  mora  briefly  by 
Kaempferon  the  page  quoted  abore. 

[1900. —     Mushroom*   sbred  into  small  ■ 
^ecesi  flaYoiured  with  <Aoyw"  {fliay).—Mr«. 
/V«Mr,  A  IHahmuiHift  Wih  m  Japan,  i. 
288.] 

SPIKt  8.    An  unmarried  lady ; 

(H)i)nlar  abbreviation  of  'Spinster.' 
Tlie  Port.  iMjiiivaleut  Mtltera  {nolttera) 
was  uaed  in  a  derogatorv  seuiie  {Gruy^ 
note  on  Fymrd  £a«a(  Hak.  Soc  it 
128).] 

SPONQE-CAKE,  s.  Tbis  well- 
known  form  of  eake  is  called  through- 
out Italy  jMne  th'  Fspagna,  a  fn<  t  tnat 
suggeatea  to  us  the  possibility  tliat  tlie 
English  name  is  really  a  corruption 
of  Sftanish-cake.  Tlie  name  in  Japan 
tfinis  to  cniifinii  this,  and  nmst  bv  ' 
our  excuse  for  introducing  the  term 
here. 

1880.— **  There  ii  a  cake  oalled  ioMatfira 

resembling'  sponiTt-calce.  ...  It  is  s.nici  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaaiardii,  and 
that  it"  n.'inie  in  a  corruptioD  of  (JatlUta," 
— Mis*  Bird'*  yajMM,  L  2So. 

8P0TTBIKI1BBB,  a.  Axi$  maeu- 

hitits  of  Gray  ;  [Cf  rvm  <mv  of  Blan* 
ford  (Mtimmaliay  546)];  Hind.  chUal^ 

Skt.  chitrn,  'sjxitted.' 

1673.  —  "The  same  Night  we  travelled 
easily  to  Megatana,  luing  oar  Fowling- 
Pieces  all  the  way,  being  here  preeentra 
with  Rich  Game,  aa  PMoooks,  Dores,  and 
I^geona,  ChHtd$t  or  Spotted  Deer."— fVyer, 

[1677.— **  Spotted  Deare  we  shall  send 

hi  rno,  sorue  oy  y*  ?]un)j>c  ships,  if  they 
tmifh  here. " — rvrrrsf,  JiumlMii/  letter*,  i.  140.]  ; 

1679.  — "There  heinp  oonveniency  in  this 
place  for  ye  )j reeding  up  of  Spotted  Dear* 
which  the  Uon'ble  Coumpaay  doe  every  yeare 
order  to  be  sent  borne  for  Hia  Majesty,  it 

is  onliTcd  th:it  c.ire  bo  taken  to  breed  them 
up  in  this  Factory  (Madapollaro),  to  be  sent 
home  aoeordfaifrly."- /).  fk,  Qtargt  OemmeU 


(on  Tour),  16th  April,  in  AeCei  tmd  JbUs., 

Madrat,  1871. 

1682.— «« This  is  a  fine  pleeMat  sitaatk»» 

full  of  great  shady  trees,  most  of  theoi 
Tanuiriuf,  well  stored  with  peacocks  and 
Spotted  Deer  like  our  fallow-deer. "—Arfoei^ 
/>ui*y,  Oct.  16  i  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  2»\ 

SQUEEZE,  a.  This  is  used  in 
An^lo-Chinese  talk  for  an  illegal  ex- 
action. It  1^1  we  suppose,  the  trans- 
lati<m  of  a  Chinese  expression.  It 

oorre.s])ond8  to  the  malatoHa  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  many  other  slang 

phnises  in  many  tongues. 

1882.  — "If  the  licence  (of  the  Hong  mor- 
<  chfint^i)  .  .  .  was  costly,  it  necured  to  them 
uninterrupted  and  eztiaordinary  pecuniary 
adrantages;  bat  on  the  other  hand  It 
subji'fteti  them  to  'calls'  or  'squeeses' 
for  contrilaitions  to  public  works,  .  .  .  for 
the  reUef  of  di.stricts  Hufferinff  fkom  saenity 
.  .  .  aa  well  aa  for  the  of tannnagiBavy  •  •  • 
danum^  oaased  by  the  orerflowfnff  of  ttie 
'Yanj^tso  Kcang'  or  the  '  YellowBivWP."* 
— The  Fanktciu  al  C'un^N,  p.  'M. 

STATION,  s.  A  word  of  constant 
recurrence  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquiaL 
It  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  place 
where  the  English  oiticialsof  a  district, 
or  the  officers  of  a  garrison  (not  in  a 
fortress)  reside.  Also  the  a^^egate 
society  of  SUch  a  fdaoe. 

[1832. — '*The  tkobleo  and  gentlemen  are 
frequently  invited  to  w^itneHs  a  'Station 
Ull.'  .  .  Jfnr.  Metr  Uauan  Alt,  Obter- 
vaJtiiomty  i.  186.] 

1866.— 

"  And  if  I  told  how  much  I  ate  at  one 
Mofussil  itation, 
I'm  rare  'twoold  canae  at  home  a  most 
estnordinary  eeoMtioo.** 

Trtmlynn,  Th<-  Ikiwk  Buuyattno,  in 
Fnuer^  Ixxiii.  p.  391. 

Who  asked  the  Statloa  to  dhwer, 

and  allowed  only  one  glaat  of  mwilrtii  to 

each  guest."— /6<d.  231. 

STEVEDORE,  s.  One  employed 
to  stow  the  cargo  of  a  ship  and  to 
unload  it.  The  verb  ett^vor  [Lat. 
fstxpare\  is  used  both  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
in  the  .sen.ne  of  stowinc  cargo,  implying 
originally  to  nack  close,  as  to  press 
wool.  £divaatfr  in  the  sense  of  a 
wool-packer  only  is  given  in  the  Sp, 
I  Dictionaries,  but  no  doubt  has  been 
used  in  every  sense  of  eetivur.  See 
SKecil,  8.T. 

STICK-INSECT,  s.  The  name 
commonly  applied  to  certain  or- 
thoi>terouB    insects,  of   the  familj 
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Pkatmtdac^  which  have  the  struugebt 
poanUe  roocmblance  to  diy  twigs  or 
pieces  tA  etielc,  aometimeB  6  or  7 

inches  in  length. 

1754. —  "The  other  reDuu:k»ble  ammal 
which  I  oMt  wMi  «t  OMefalpTB  was  the 
animated  Stalk,  of  which  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds.  Some  apptiur  like  dried  straws 
tied  together,  otiMn  like  gnaa.  .  . 
/m,  20. 

I860.— "The  Stick- insect.  —  The  I'hus- 
midae  or  H|>ectrcs  .  .  .  present  a.s  close  a 
resemblance  to  small  branches,  or  leafless 
tirig%  M  their  oongeners  do  to  green  kareB. 
.  .  /^-remtsNl,  CegUm,  i.  262. 

[SnOKLAOi  &  Lae  encnuted  on 

stick.s,  which  in  this  funn  is  collected 
in  the  jungles  of  Central  India. 

[1880.  — "Where,  however,  there  is  a 
regular  trade  ra  stick-lac,  the  proimgation 
of  the  insect  is  systematically  carried  on  by 
thuse  who  wish  for  a  certain  and  abundant 
W^-^BM,  JungU  Life,  800.] 

STINK- WOOD,  s.  Foetidia  Mauri- 
tiana,  Lam.,  a  myrtaceous  plant  of 
Mauritius,  called  there  Bou  puant. 
"At  tlie  Carnival  in  Oca,  one  of  the 
spurts  is  to  drop  bits  of  this  stillk- 
WOOd  into  the  pockets  of  resiiectable 
persons."— Birdiwod  (MS.)^ 

STBIDHANA,  STB££DHANA, 
8.  Skt.  dri-dhana^ '  women's  pr()j>erty.' 
A  term  of  Hindu  Ltw,  applied  to 
certain  property  belonging  to  a  woman, 
which  tollows  a  law  of  succearion 
different  from  that  which  regulates 
other  proj>erty.  Th«'  t«'nn  is  first 
to  be  lound  in  the  works  of  Jones 
and  Colebrooke  (1790-1800),  but  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  European 
acientiti*-  treatisea.  [See  Mayue,  Hindu 
Lain,  541  stqq.] 

1875. — "The  settled  property  of  a  mar- 
rit^  l    wi'tuan  ...  is   well     kiuiwn    U)  the 

Uindous  under  the  name  of  stridhan."— 
Jfatae,  JSarfy  itutittiHoiUt  821. 

8TUPA.   See  TOPE. 

n.p.   This  name,  and  the 

melancholy  victories  in  its  vicinity,  are 
too  familiar  now  to  need  explanation. 
Arab.  Saw(Udn. 

c.  1331.— "This  very  day  wo  arrived  at 
the  isl.ind  f)f  Saw&kin.  It  is  about  6  miloA 
frvun  the  maiiilanii,  ami  haa  neither  drink- 
able water,  nor  (  lim,  r.nr  trees.  Water  is 
brought  in  boats,  and  there  are  cisterns  to 
eeneot  nin  water.  .  .  Aa  BaMa,  U. 
ICl^ 


1526.— "The  Preste  continued  speakin|^ 
with  our  people,  and  said  to  Don  Rodfigo 
that  he  woold  have  great  pleasure  and  oooi* 
plete  oontentment,  if  he  saw  a  fort  of  ours 

erected  in  Macuha,  ur  in  ^xiaquem,  <^>r  in 
Zyla." — CorreOf  iii.  42 ;  [see  IkUboquer^ut, 
Oomim,  H.  229]. 

[c.  1.^)90.  "  .  ,  .  thence  it  (the  se.i)  washes 
both  Persia  and  Ethiopia  where  are  Dahlak 
and  Suakin,  and  is  called  (the  Gulf  of) 
Om^  and  the  Pernan  ^ea."— Jla,  ed. 
JoTTftt,  ii.  121.] 

SUCKEE-BUCKEB,  u  p  A  name 
often  given  in  N.  India  to  Upj>er  Sind, 
from  two  neidbbouring  piacea,  viz., 
the  town  of  SaSoMX  on  the  right  l^nk 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  island  fortre-s-i  of 
Biikkar  or  Bhakkar  in  th»-  river.  An 
alternative  name  is  Rone-Budur^  from 
Rohrl,  a  town  ojiposite  Ikkkar,  on  the 
left  bank,  the  name  of  which  is 
probably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Aritr  or  AlOr,  though  the  sit€  has 
been  changed  .since  the  Indus  adopted 
its  present  bed.  [See  Mr'JrindUy  In- 
iNMfton  oflndiOt  352  seqq.] 

e.  188S.— passed  5  days  at  T^Oharl  .  .  . 

and  quitted  it  t<>  proceed  to  Bak&T.  They 
thus  ciiU  a  fine  town  through  whjcb  flows  a 
canal  derived  from  the  nver  Sind.** — Jim 

Datuta,  iii.  lU  llf.. 

l.'i'Jl.  —  .Shah  l?ep  "then  to')k  his  de- 
parture for  Bhakkar,  and  after  several  <iayi' 
nuM-ching  arrived  at  the  plain  surroundii^ 
Salduir/'— TVmUdii  ifAno,  in  SlNei,  i.  811. 

Ift.'il.  —  "After  a  thou^ind  sufferings  we 
arrived  at  the  end  ol  some  days'  journey, 
at  Sttwan  (AAwaa),  and  then,  passing  by 
Pntara  and  Darilja,  we  entered  the  fortns* 
of  Eakx.  "—&idi  Alif  p.  1S6. 

[c.  1600.  —  "Bhattar  (Bhakkar)  is  a 

notable  fortress ;  in  ancient  chnmicles  it  is 
called  Mamtidrah." — AiHy  ed.  JarrfU^  iL  327.J 

leia.  — "Bukar,  the  Chiefe  Citie,  is 
called  BaAor  Saesar."— r«rr«,  [ed.  1777, 
p.  75]. 

1758.-3-**Vieiit  ensiiite  Bokor,  ou  eoasiae 

il  est  &rit  dans  la  C^^opniphie  Tnn^ue,  Peker, 
ville  .nitu^e  sur  uno  eoUuie,  entre  deux.  \>r^% 
de  rindus,  qui  en  font  une  lie  ...  la 
g6ographte . . .  ajoate  que  Lemkri  Rori) 
est  une  autre  Tiile  sitiiee  vis-h-ris  de  eette 
tic  du  cAte  mLridifin.al.  et  que  Sekar,  autre- 
ntent  Sokor,  est  en  m^me  pusiuuu  du  ci>t4 
septentrional.**— D^.<1iMaie,  p.  87. 

BUCKET,  s.  Old  English.  Wright 
explains  the  word  as  'dried  sweet- 
meats or  sugar-plums.'  Does  it  not 
in  the  miotations  rather  ni»  \ii  loaf- 
iiigar  l  [Palmer  {Folk  Etj/md.  378) 
says  that  the  original  meaning  was  * 
*  slice  of  melon  or  gourd,'  ItaL  SMCata^ 
*a  kind  of  meat  made  of  Pampions  or 
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Gourdes'  (Florio)  from  s»wot,  'a  gourd 
or  piuupkin/  which  is  a  shortened 
form  (tf  mcwzzrt,  a  corruption  of  Lat. 
curiirhitd  (I>uz).  This  is  perhaps  the 
same  word  which  appears  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Linaehoteii  below,  where 
the  editor  suggests  that  it  is  derived 
from  Mahr  sukatn,  'slightly  dried, 
dt^iccated,'  and  Sir  U.  Yule  suggests 
a  oormptKm  of  H.  mm^  'dried  ginger.'] 

[1537.—"  .  .  .  iMicked  in  a  fraile,  two  little 
barrels  of  rackat.  .  .  ."—Lfttert  and  I'apen 
((f  the  Reign  of  Hrnry  VIII.  xii.  pt.  i.  451.] 

1584.-"  White  ■ncket  from  Zindi"  (i.e. 
Sind)  "C^itnfaua,  and  China."— iia«t«f,  in 

Uakl.  ii.  412. 

flSflfi.— "Ginger  by  the  Arabiatu,  Permans 
and  Turk.  <  is  chilled  (JonK'ibil  (»ee  GINOEB), 
io  Guaurat«,  Decan,  and  Bvngala,  when  it  '\» 
fresh  and  green  Adrac,  and  when  dried 
■ukte  "-AiWAoCeis  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  79.] 

c.  1620-30.— 
 For  Ihia, 

This  Candy  wine^  three  merahants  were 

undone ; 

I  biake  as  many  more." 

md  FUteh.,  The  Littie 
F^reneh  Lattytr,  i.  1. 

SUCLAT,  SACKCLOTH,  &c.,  s. 
Pers.  Mihilldty  siiiaLUUy  saiUuin^  satlA- 
tan^  applied' to  certain  woollen  atoflfs, 
and  particularly  now  to  Euroj>ean 
broadcloth.  It  is  f«)metimes  dehned 
as  scarltt  broad  cloth  ;  but  though  this 
colour  is  frequent,  it  does  not  seem  to 
1h*  o-ssential  to  the  name.  [Scarlet  was 
the  name  of  a  material  long  before  it 
denoted  a  colour.  In  the  Liberate 
Roll  of  14  Hen.  III.  (1230,  quoted  in 
N.  d'  Q.  8  ser.  i.  129)  we  read  of 
tatiguine  tcarletf  brown,  red,  white  and 
scarlet  eohrii  de  Afarb^.]  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supjtosed  tliat  otir  word 
itnirlet  comes  from  some  form  of  the 
pi-esent  word  (see  Skeat^  a. v.  Scarld).* 
But  the  fact  that  the  Arab,  dictionaries 
give  a  form  Mth'rhif  must  not  l)e 
trusted  to.  It  is  a  modern  form, 
probablv  taken  from  the  European 
word,  [as  according  to  Skeat,  the 
Turkish  uJc^rlat  is  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Ital.  scarlatto]. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  medieval 
literature  of  Europe  in  the  form  ticla- 

*  Here  it  so  iiuteBee  fn  whieh  aeerlet  is  OMd 

for  •  HCarlet  broadcloth '  r 

c,  1H«V'>.— ".  .  .  tli-'V  laui  thiiii  out,  partly  it> 
t\w  (  ■.f.i.ii  Cloth  .  ."  .  i>artly  in  Silk»«n  Stuffs 
^t^•.•ik>•'i  uith  G<jl<l  and  Silver,  t^i  make  VMttii  and 
Siimtiiir  Drawers  of;  partly  in  Kr.;'.;-'li  Scarlet,tO 
make  two  Arabian  Vests  of  for  their  King  ...  — 
Amfer,  KT. « ;  (ed.  Comttahh,  ie»l 


iouti,  a  t*?rni  which  has  Iwen  the  subject 
of  controversy  both  Jia  to  etymology 
aii'l  in  •  xuct  meaning  (see  Jforeo  Pimo, 
lik.  i.  (li.  58,  twtes).  Among  the  con- 
jectures as  to  etymoli^  are  a  deri- 
vation from  Ar.  mtt.  'polling* 
(see  SICLEEOUB);  from  Sicily 
Stiiliiin)  ;  and  from  the  Lsit.  ryrlns, 
cycladalus.  In  the  Arabic  Vocabuliiita 
of  the  18th  century  (Florence,  1871X 
siklatnn  is  translatea  by  ciclas.  The 
conclusion  come  to  in  the  note  on 
Marro  Pulo^  Ijased,  partly  but  not 
entirely,  on  the  modem  meaning  of 
saidlhit,  was  that  aalfaff'ni  was 
probabiy  a  light  woollen  texture. 
But  Dozy  and  Be  Jouff  give  it  aa 
Aoffe  de  soie,  hro<M$  tPor,  and  the 
pjissapp  from  Edrisi  supports  this  un- 
doubtedly. To  the  north  of  India 
the  name  suUdt  is  given  to  a  atnflT 
imported  from  the  holders  of  China. 

1040.  — "The  robes  were  then  brought, 
ooBflisting  of  valoable  frocks  of  siddM^ 
of  vuioas  eoloari. . . Bi»«%aR  in  BtlioL 
ii.  148. 

o.  1150.—"  AlBieria(^  Anorio)  waaa  Muml- 
man  city  at  tiie  thne  of  the  MoravidM.  It 

was  then  a  place  <>f  irrcat  industry,  and 
reckoned,  amon^i^  tjthors,  800  silk  looms, 
whore  tbov  manufactured  OOStly  robes, 
bn»cade8,  the  stuffs  known  as  Sakl&tlln 
Is/aJidnl  .  .  .  and  TariouBothor  silk  tisisues." 
^Bdrid  (Jonbert),  iL  40. 

c.  1220.— "Tabriz.  The  chief  city  of 
A/iir>>aijan.  .  .  .  Thev  mako  there  the 
stiitTs  callod  'eutdbi  (see  ^ABBT), 
Khifdlil,  tino  «atins  and  other  textures 
which  are  exported  everywhere," — I'd^'ul, 
in  Bttrl.lrr  de  Mtjfmard,  i.  188. 

c.  1370?— 

"His  heer,  his  herd,  was  Ivk  saffroun 
That  to  his  girdcl  raughte  adoun 

Hise  shooa  of  Cordewane, 
Of  Hrugges  were  his  hoeen  brann 
His  Ilofio  wa.<<  of  Syklatotm 
That  ooflte  rauny  a  Jane." 

CSiMiCfr,  Sir  Tho/HU,  4  (FKrUMO/, 
£Uo8mere  Text). 

c  1590. — 

"  8uklftt-i-/?t7mi  o  Farnnt;}  o  Purtagdli  " 
(Broadcloth  of  Turkey,  of  Europe,  and  of 
PorloKa)).  .  .  .—Aln  (orig.)  i.  110.  BIocli< 
mann  renders  '  St-arUt  Broadcloth  '  (see 
above).  [The  .<^me  word,  tukltlil,  is  used 
later  on  of  'woollen  stutT-s*  ntade  in 
Kashmir  {JamU^  Ain^  ii.  '65^).] 

1673.  —  "  Sufakttun  is  already  full  of 
London  Cloath,  or  S&Ckoloatll  Lombt,  aa. 

they  ciiU  it."— Fryer,  224. 

,,  "  His  Hoee  of  London  Sackcloth 
of  any  Colour.  "-/Wrf.  891. 

[1840.—".  .  .  his  ample  drees  of  look* 
laat  and  flat  black  woollen  cap.  .  . 
Ltdyit  Oerardy  Nw,  i.  1<7.1 
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1854.—"  List  of  Chinese  articles  brought 
to  Indiu.  .  .  .  Suklat,  a  kind  of  camlet  made 
•of  camel's  hR.ir."— Cunningham's  Ladai,  242. 

1862. — "  In  this  season  travellers  wear 
garments  of  sheep-Hkin  with  sleeves,  the 
neecT  side  iaw&rds,  aad  the  exterior  covered 
with  BooUttk,  or  blMik«t  "—i'lm^  SVotfe 
Jlqwr^  67. 

"Bboadcloth  (£urope),  ('Sttklat,' 
'  UaKoot')-"— Aii.  Afp.  p.  eexzx. 

SUDDEN  DEATH.  Anglo-Indian 
fllang  for  a  fowl  aenred  as  a  spatchcock, 
the  Btauding  dish  at  a  dawk-bimgalow 
in  former  days.  The  bird  was  caupbt 
in  the  yardj  as  the  traveller  entered, 
and  was  on  the  taUe  by  the  time  he 
had  bathed  and  drenoed. 

[c.  1848.—"  '  Sudden  death '  moans  a 
young  chicken  about  a  month  old,  caught, 
hflleiC  and  grilled  at  the  shortest  notiae?'— 
BemeadU,  Vo^  to  Ckima,  u  193.] 

8DDDEB,  adj.,  \mt  used  jus  s. 
Literally  '  chief,' Wing  Ar.  svidr.  This 
term  had  a  technical  application  under 
Mahommedan  rule  to  a  chief  Judge, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  below.  The 
use  of  the  word  seems  to  be  alino.-st 
«)ntine(l  to  the  Bengal  Tresidency. 
Its  principal  applications  are  the 
following: 

a.  Sudder  Board.  Tliis  is  the 
'Board  of  Revenue,'  ot  which  there 
is  one  at  Calcutta,  and  one  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  at  Allahabad.  There 
is  a  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  but 
not  called  '  Sadder  Board  '  there. 

h.  Sadder  Oourt,  t.e.  'Sudder  Ad- 
AWlnt  (li'tdr  *ada!ai).   This  was  till 

1862,  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  N.W.  P.,  the 
chief  court  of  nppwil  from  llir  Mofussil 
or  District  Court-s,  the  Judges  being 
members  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
In  the  year  named  the  Calcutta  Sudder 
Court  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Supreme  Court  (in  which  English 
Law  had  been  administered  by  English 
Barrister  -  J ud^'es),  the  amalgamated 
Court  being  eulilled  the  Hiyk  Court 
4if  Judiciary.  A  similar  Ck>urt  also 
superseded  the  Sadder  Adawlut  in  the 
N.W.  P. 

c.  Sadder  Ameen,     chief  Ameen 

(q.v.).  This  was  the  designation  of 
the  second  class  of  native  Judge  in 

the  cla.HsificAtion  which  was  super- 
jieded  in  Bengal  by  Act  XVI.  of  186S. 
in  Bombay  by  Act  XIT.  of  1868,  ana 
in  Madras  by  Act  III.  of  1873.  Under 
that  system  the  highest  rank  of  native 


Judge  was  Principal  Sudder  Ameen  ; 
the  2nd  rank,  Sadder  Ameen*;  the 
3rd,  Moonsiflf.  Iti  tbe  m-w  das-^itica- 
tion  there  are  iu  Bengal  Subordinate 
Judges  of  the  let,  8nd  and  3rd  grade, 
and  Muiisiffs  (see  MOOKBIFF)  of  A 
grades ;  in  Bombay,  Subordinate  Judges 
of  the  Ist  class  in  3  grades,  and  2ud 
class  in  4  grades ;  and  in  Madras 
Suljordinate  Judces  in  S  grades^  and 
Munsiffs  in  4  grades. 

d.  Sadder  Station.  The  chief 
station  of  a  district,  vis.  that  where 

the  Collector,  Judge,  and  other  chief 
civil  othcials  reside,  and  where  their 

Courts  are. 

c.  1340.— "The  Sadx-JUtdA  ('Chief  of 
the  Word  ')  i.f.  the  Kadl-ol-AMif  (*  Judge 
of  Judges ')  (CAZ^) '.  .  .  rowiMit  tMi 

townships,  producing  a  reveoae  of  aboQt 

60,000  tankas.    Ho  is  als<>  cjillod  Sadr 
Jtlim." — HhihUtuddiH  iJimukti,  ia  'Naif*  «t 
ExU.  iM.  185. 

SUFEENA,  a.  Hind,  saftna.  This 
is  the  native  oorr.  of  svJbmMna.  It  ia 
.shaped,  but  not  much  aistorted,  by 

the  exi.^tence  in  Hind,  of  the  Ar.  wora 
sajitia  lor  'a  blank-book,  a  uote-lxxtk.' 

SUOAB,  8.  Tliis  familiar  word  i-< 
of  Skt.  origin.  Sarkara  originally 
signilies  'grit  or  trravel,'  thence  crvs- 
tallised  sugar,  ana  through  a  Prakrit 
form  ^"kJ:/irn  rfave  the  Pers.  shnkl'ir, 
the  Greek  acUxo^  and  ffducxo^f  and  the 
late  Latin  aaeekanm.  The  Ar.  is 
sukkar^  or  with  the  article  a»-»ukkar^ 
and  it  ia  prolwble  that  our  mcHlt-rn 
forms,  It.  zucchero  and  siuchtro,  Fr. 
tuere,  Germ.  Zudttty  Eng.  m^ar,  canie 
a-s  well  .IS  the  Sp.  azncar,  and  Port. 
oMucar,  from  the  Arabic  direct,  and 
not  through  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
Hu.ssian  is  aakhar ;  Polish  amkitr; 
Hung,  uvkiir.  In  fact  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  product  was  slight 
and  vagtie,  ud  it  was  by  the  Arabs 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-can« 
wfu*  iulroduced  into  E^'Pt,  Sicily,  and 
Andalusia.  It  is  possible  indee<i,  aud 
not  improbable,  tnat  palm-sugar  (see 
JAGGERY)  is  a  much  older  product 
than  that  of  the  cane.  [This  is  dis- 
puted by  Watt  (Earn,  Diet.  vi.  pt,  L 
p.  31 X  who  is  inclined  to  fix  the  home 
of  the  cane  in  E.  India.]  The  <»riginal 
habitat  of  the  cane  is  not  known ; 
there  is  only  a  slight  and  doubtful 
statement  of  Loureiro,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cochin-China,  usee  the  voirda 
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^habitat  cl  colitur/'  which  may  iuiply 
its  eziBtenoe  in  a  wild  stale,  as  well  em 

under  cultivation,  in  tliat  country. 
De  CandoUe  assigns  it.i  earliest  pro- 
duction to  the  country  ext^iuding  froui 
Ooehin>China  to  Bengal. 

Though,  as  we  liave  said,  the  know- 
ledge which  the  ancient*  liad  of  sugar 
was  very  dim,  we  are  disposed  greiitly 
to  question  the  thesis,  which  has  been 
so  confidently  maintained  by  Salmasius 
and  later  writers,  that  the  ori^al 
mediarm  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers 
was  not  sugar  but  the  siliceous  con- 
cretion sometimes  dejmsitt'd  iti 
Ihxxs,  and  used  in  medieval  midicine 
under  the  name  talMudMer  (q.v.) 
(wlicre  see  a  quotation  from  Royle, 
uiking  the  same  view).  It  is  just 
possible  that  Pliny  in  the  passage 
quoted  below  may  have  jumbled  up 
two  different  tilings,  V»ut  we  see  no 
sulhcieut  evidence  even  of  this.  In 
WhitePs  Latin  Diet  we  read  that  by 
the  word  sacchnnm  is  meant  (not  sugar 
but)  "a  sweet  juii  I'  di«;tillin<_;  from  the 
joints  of  the  bamboo."  Tlii.'<  is  non- 
sense. There  is  no  such  sweet  iuice 
<li.stilled  from  the  joints  of  the  l>ara- 
Ixx) ;  nor  is  the  substance  tabashlr  at 
all  sweet  On  the  contrai^  it  is 
slightly  bitter  and  physicky  m  taste, 
with  no  approfich  to  sweetness.  It  is 
a  hydrate  of  silica.  It  could  never 
have  been  eaUed  honey"  (see  Dioe- 
corides  and  Pliny  liclow) ;  and  the 
name  of  bamboo-sugar  appeiirs  to  have 
been  given  it  by  the  Arabs  merely 
because  of  some  resemblance  of  its 
concretions  to  lunip^^  of  sugar.  [The 
same  view  is  taken  in  the  EncycL  Brit. 
9th  ed.  zxii.  625,  uuoting  NvL  d  Bair., 
XXV.  267.]  All  the  erroneous  notices 
■of  ffdKxapop  seem  to  }>e  easily  account^^d 
for  by  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  they 
are  exactly  paralleled  by  the  loose  and 
inaccurate  stories  alxjut  the  origin  of 
camphor,  of  lac,  and  what-not,  tliat 
may  be  found  within  the  boiirds  of 
this  book. 

In  the  abs«'nce  or  srarrity  of  sugar, 
honey  was  the  type  of  sweetness,  and 
hence  the  name  of  honey  applied  to 
sugar  in  several  of  these  early  extracts. 
This  phra-seology  ooti tinned  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  its  appli- 
cation  to  unerystallised  products  m  the 
«ngar-cane,  and  analogous  sulisfances. 
In  the  quotjition  from  Pegolotti  we 
4ippreheud  that  his  three  kinds  of 
lumey  indieite  honey,  treaele^  and  a 


syrup  or  treacle  made  from  the  sweet 
pods  of  the  earob-tree. 

Sugar  does  not  seem  to  have  l)een 
in  early  Chinese  use.  The  old  Chinese 
books  often  mention  thi-mi  or  *  stone- 
honey'  as  a  prodnet  of  India  and 
Persia.  In  tiie  reign  of  Taitsung 
(G27-660)  a  nmn  was  sent  to  Gangetic 
India  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar-making ; 
and  Marco  Polo  below  mentions  the 
introduction  from  Egypt  of  the  further 
art  of  refininc  it.  In  India  now,  Chlnl 
(Gheeny)  ^(Jninese)  is  applied  to  t^e 
whiter  kinds  of  common  sugar ;  Mini 
(Misree)  or  Egyptian,  to  sugar-candy ; 
l<jaf-sugar  is  called  land. 

C.  A.D.  60.— 

"QuAque  ferans  n^jdnaa  diviw  gwgite 
foDtem 

Ysstb  Tndns  aqeia  mixtmn  non  ssntit 

Hydaspen : 
Quique  bibunt  teoerft  dulcut  ab  arundiDO 

Lm,  HL  286. 


,,  "  Aiunt  inveniri  apnd  IndoH  mol 
in  arundinum  foliis,  quod  aut  no*  illiui 
cueli,  aut  ipaius  arundinia  humor  daleis  et 
inngnia  gignat." — Seneca,  EpiM.  Izudv. 

c.  A.D.  65. — "It  is  callod  (TaKxapov,  find 
is  ft  kind  of  honev  which  solidities  in  India, 
jiiid  in  Arabia  Kelix  ;  and  is  found  upon 
canes,  in  its  subctsDM  reasmbUiig  mlt, 
and  oraiMlied  br  ths  teeOi  ss  ntt  ii.  Mixed 
with  water  and  drunk,  it  in  jjood  for  the 
I'uUv  and  atomacb,  and  for  affections  of  the 
bladder  and  kidiMji."— ZMmmtmIm^  Mat. 
Mfd.  ii.  c.  m. 

c.  A.D.  70.—**  Sacctaaron  et  Anbia  fert, 
sod  laudatius  India.   Est  satem  mel  in 

hanindinibus  ooUectum.  cutnmium  raodo 
candidum,  dentibus  fragile,  uuipliHi^imuiu 
nncis  abellatuiu  tnagnitudinu,  ad  mediciDM 
tantuni  usum."— /Vim.  //is(.  ^Vtj/.  xii.  8. 

c.  170.  —  "  But  alJ  these  articles  are  hotter 
than  ia  desirable,  and  so  they  aggravate 
fever%  much  an  wine  would.  But  oxymeli 
alone  does  not  aggravate  fever,  whilst  it  is 
an  active  purgative.  .  .  .  Not  undesonodly, 
I  think,  that  saccharom  may  also  be 
counted  among  things  of  this  (quality.  .  .  ." 
— Oalen,  AieUwdns  Mnlfndl,  viii. 

c.  636. — "  In  Indicis  stagnis  naeci  arun- 
dines  calaraique  dieoatur,  ex  quenun 
radioibus  ezpreasum  snaviMuniun  sneemn 
Mlmnt.  YiulsetTanosit: 

IndicA  nun  aasgao  in  arbore  crescit  anindo ; 
Illius  et  leatis  pramitur  nMUdbiw  huoior, 
Dukia  qui  nequeant  eoeeo  oonoedera  meUa." 

IMori  Hispalentit  A^^wn, 
lab.  xvii.  cap.  ni. 
c.  1220.— "Sunt  insuper  in  Terra  (Sancta) 
attuimt/!,"  dc-  .jiiibus  ZUCChata  ex  compres- 

sione  eliquatur."  —  Jacobi    Vitriacit  Mitt, 

1298. — "  Bangala  est  uno  provencc  vers 
midi.  ...  II  font  grant  merchaodiei  oar  il 
out  espl  e  galaaga  e  giagiber  e  raeoiM  et 
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d*  iiMbitM  autret  cbieres  espioM.**— JAwvo 

/*t>/o,  Goog.  Text,  ch.  cxxri. 

12d8.>-"  Je  TOB  di  que  m  oaste  proveuooa  " 
((^viinaai  or  Ghekiaiiff)  "mdft  «t  m  Iftit 

plus  sucax  <iue  no  fiiit  on  tout  lo  autre 
monde,  et  ce  est  encore  graodiasime  veuta." 
—Ibid.  A.  diii. 

1298.—"  And  before  this  city  "  {a  place  ] 
Dear  Fu-chau)  "came  under  the  (.ireat  Can 
tbeaa  people  knew  not  how  to  make  tine 
sugar  i:itt  ,  h^o) ;  they  only  used  to  boil  and 
.skua  tlio  juice,  which,  when  cold,  left  a 
black  paste.  Hut  after  they  came  under 
the  Great  Can  some  men  of  Babylonia " 
{i.e.  of  Oftiro)  "who  happened  to  be  at 
the  Court  prrx^oeded  to  this  city  and  taueht 
the  people  to  refine  ranr  with  the  ashes 
of  eortain  tnea."— /(iem.  In  Ramnmo,  it  49. 

c.  1313.  "In  Cyjmis  the  following 
articles  are  sold  by  the  hundred-weight 
latntarv  di  pete)  and  at  a  price  in  besants : 
R<.un<l  |>epp«r,  sugar  in  powder  {polvtre  di 
zuccbero)  .  .  .  sugan<  in  loaveis  (ino6h0li  ta 
/Mtiii],  hee.s'  honoy,  sugar-cane  honey,  and 
carob-houey  {uuU  d'apty  vtele  di  canntuneii, 
mtUdiettmbe).  .  .  .'^-PtgohUi,  9i, 

„  "  Loaf  sugars  are  of  several  sorts, 
Tis.  snodMaro  nmcMkem,  cafettxHO,  and  6am- 
Wtemia;  and  mvteiatto,  and  domwteuehiHO  : 

and  the  ?nM«rA/^/Yt  is  the  best  snp.ir  there  ia; 
for  it  in  mure  thoroughly  Uoilod,  ami  its  paste 
it  whiter,  and  more  solid,  than  any  other 
sugar ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  bambilloHia 
tpugar  like  this  A;  and  of  this  mvrrkara 
kind  but  little  comes  to  the  west,  Itecanse 
nearly  the  whole  is  kept  for  the  mouth  and 
for  i^M  vm  of       Soldan  himaelf. 

"  Zucchero  mfftHno  ia  tba  n«xt  best 

after  the  mniTarx  .  .  . 

"Zucchero  llombilionia  ii  tlM  beat  next 
after  the  beat  ca^tttiruf, 

"AmoImkO  mwnoeto  ia  fl»6  boat  after 
that  of  BomiO/oaia. 


"SaeelMroeAamft,  the  bigger  the  pieces 
are,  and  the  whiter,  and  the  brighter,  so 
much  is  it  the  Vx)tter  and  finer,  and  there 
should  not  bo  too  much  small  stuff. 

"  Powdered  migars  are  of  many  kinds,  as 
of  Cyprus,  of  Rhodas,  of  the  Cranoo  of 
Monreale,  and  of  Alexandria  ;  nnd  they 
are  all  made  originally  in  entire  hxives  ; 
but  an  thay  are  not  so  thoroughly  done,  as 
the  other  sugan  that  keep  their  loaf  shape 
...  the  loaree  tnnbla  to  pieeas,  and  retom 
to  powder,  and  so  it  is  called  powdered 
.sugar  .  .  ."  (and  a  great  deal  more).— 
ibid.  302W.  We  cannot  interpret  most 
of  the  names  in  the  nptoading  extract. 
JUtmhilloma  ia  'Sugar  of  Babylon,'  i.e.  of 
Cairo,  and  DommoAchino  at  Damascus 
Mucciura  (see  GAND7  (8X70AB),  ^  the 
■aoond  quotation),  Caffeltlno,  and  JfascMtto^ 
no  doubt  all  represent  Arabic  taraw  t»ed 
in  the  trade  at  Alexandria,  but  wa  eatmot 
idantify  than* 

0.  1345.  — "J'ai  vn  vendre  dans  le  T^t  nvrale 
.  .  .  un  rithl  (rottle)  de  sucre  (al-sxikkar), 
foids  <le  Dihlv,  jxmr  quitra  draehmaa."— 
i6a  UaliUc^  iv.'211. 


1616. — "  Moreover  they  make  in  this  citv 
(Bengali,  i.e.  probably  Chittagong)  much 
and   good  white  cane  sngar  (acnanara 

branoi  df  mmu),  but  they  do  not  know 
how  to  consolidate  it  and  make  Inaves  of 
it,  lo  they  wrap  up  tha  powder  in  oertain 
wrappers  of  raw  hide,  very  well  stitched 
up  ;  and  make  great  loads  of  it,  which  are 
despatched  for  sale  to  many  part*,  for  it  ia 
a  ^^reat  traffic." — Barbota,  liisbon  ed.  362. 

[1630. — "Let  us  have  a  word  or  two  of  the 

Snces  of  Buger  and  aogw  CKOdf." — Famd, 
\omlKtif  LtUers,  i.  5.] 

1807.— "Chacun  sait  que  i«ir  efFet  des  re- 
gards do  Farid,  des  monceaux  do  terre  se 
changeaient  en  sucre.  Tel  est  le  motif  do 
sumom  de  Schakar  guni,  '  tresor  de  sucre  ' 
qui  lui  a  ^t^  donn^.'  —  Afiiisk-i-Miihfil, 
quoted  by  Garrin  de  Tansy,  Ret.  Mvm.  95. 
(This  is  the  saint,  Farld-uddln  Shakanranj 
(d.  A.D.  1268)  whose  shrine  is  at  I^ik  PaUam 
in  the  Punjab.)  [See  OInoefe,  Popmlmr  JU- 
lit/ton,  kc.  i.  214  «<'77.1 

1810. — "  Although  the  sugar  cane  is  sap- 
posed  by  many  to  be  indigenous  in  Indm, 
yet  it  has  only  l)cen  within  the  la'-t  ."".O  yo.irs 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  to  any  irre,-»t 
extent.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  only  sug»r- 
oandy  uaed  until  Uutt  time  "  (20  years  bafora 
tiia  data  of  tha  book)  "waa  received  froai 
China ;  latterly,  however,  many  pentlcraen 
have  speculated  deeply  in  the  manufacture. 
We  now  see  sugar-can^y  of  the  first  qualitr 
manufactured  in  varioua  plaoea  of  Baogal, 
and  T  beltere  that  it  is  at  least  adouttad 
that  the  raw  snpars  fnim  that  ouartar  am 
eminently  good."—  WHlUim$oti,  V.M.  iL  18S» 

SULTAN,  s.  Ar.  mlfdn,  'a  Prince, 
a  Monarch.'  But  this  concrete  senjse 
is,  in  Arabic,  post-classical  only.  The 
claaiieal  eeue  is  abtbract  'dominion.' 
The  corresyKindinp  words  in  Hel'rewr 
and  Arauxaic  have,  as  usual,  or  «. 
Thus  tftotftfn  in  Baniel  (e.a.  ti.  96 — 
"in  the  whole  dominion  of  inv  king- 
dom ")  is  exiit  tly  the  same  wor^^.  The 
concrete  word,  corresponding  to  suUdn 
in  its  post-clasracal  sense,  is  <^//i/, 
^vhich  is  applied  to  Jo.st'ph  in  Gen.  xlii. 
6 — "governor."  So  Saladin  rVu.>;uf 
Salah-ad-dln)  was  not  the  first  Joseph 
who  waswilcMtof  Egjpt  [**IiiArabui 
it  is  a  not  \incomnjon  pro]>er  name  : 
and  as  a  title  it  is  taken  by  a  host  of 
petty  kinglets.  The  Abbaride  CSiliphs 
(as  Al-Wdsik  .  .  .)  formerly  crated 
tlit'.se  Sultan.i  as  tlieir  reu'ents.  Al 
Tii'i  bi'llah  (a.d.  974)  invested  the 
famous  Sabnktagin  witn  the  office  .  .  . 
Sabuktagin's  son,  the  famous  Mahnn'ui 
of  the  Ghazuavite  dynasty  in  1(X)2, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  *  Sultan  '  a>  an 
independent  title  some  200  year? 
after  the  death  of  Hanin-al-Raslud* 
{BurUmy  Arab.  Nighty  i.  188.)] 
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C.  960.-    'ExJ  5i  7^1  BcuriXdat  M^xa^?X 

vov  vlov  Q(o<pl\of  di'r}\fifv    Air6  'A0pt>c^5 

.Kal  (xtipusTOVTO  Sia4>ipovt  wdXeif  rfjj  Aa\- 
jiarLas.  " — Constant,  Forphyrog.,  iJe  Thcina- 
4»6iM,  it  Tbena  xi* 

r.  107.-  (written  c.  1130).—".  .  .  61  Kal 
icatitXorTfs  iUpaas  re  xai  ^LopoKijPovt  airrol 
K6ptM  riji  IJfpffttot  ytyiufwrt  «-ovXrtfrer 

arifxaifti  rap'  avrois  Baj^(X<i>t  xoi  topto- 

Kpdrup.'*  —  Nieepikorta  BryenniuSf  Com- 

went,  i.  9. 

o.  1124.— "De  divitiis  Soldani  mira  re- 
f  erant,  et  de  inoognitia  •pedebni  quas  in 

oricntc  ndonint.  Soldanufl  dicitur  quii'd 
B-ihu  (iiiiniiiiiji,  ijuia  c-unctia  praeost  Orientis 
principibus."  —  Onlrriau  Vital  is^  Jiist. 
Jiccies.  Lib.  xi.  la  Paiit  «d,  ot  Le  Prevott, 
1852,  IT.  256.7. 

1165. — "Both  parties  faithfully  adhered 
to  this  arnmgemeiit,  until  it  was  interrupted 
bv  the  interference  of  8an^ar49hah  ben 
Shah,  who  ffoverns  nil  Persia,  and  holds 
supremo  pnwur  over  45  of  its  Kings.  This 
prinoo  is  called  in  Arabio  Soltali  ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir  (supreme  oommander  of  Penia)." 
— iS.  BenJamtH,  in  Wri^  105-106b 

0.  1200.— "Endemcnt ret  nue  oee  ofaoeee 
coroient  elnri  en  Antioche,  ii  message  qui 
par  Anssiens  estoient  M  an  tondan  de 

i'er<5c  iKir  demandor  aide  a'on  retournoieili." 
—Uiiihaumf  de  Tjfr,  Old  Fr.  Tr.  i.  174. 

12d8.  —  "  Et  quaint  il  fnrent  Ut  Tonus, 

ndonc  Itondocdairo  qe  soldan  ostoit  dc 
JijilKjIoiiio  vent  en  Armenie  con  grando 
ho!*t,  et  fait  pr.md  doniajos  por  la  contrtfe." 
— M<tro>  /'«/'!,  <Jeop.  Text,  ch.  xiii. 

1307.  —  *'  I'twt  quam  vero  Turcbi  occu- 
paverunt  terrS  iUa  ei  habitaverttt  iMdem, 
^legerttt  domintt  super  eos,  et  ilium  Tocave* 
runt  Soldi  quod  idem  est  quod  rex  in  idio* 

mat<3  I^itinorO." — Jlnitini!  Armrn!  de  Tar- 
tarit  Liber,  cap.  xiii.  in  .V<>,  iis  Orbi*. 

ISro.— "En  icello  prant  ]^aoDr  de  mort 

oh  nmi.t  e<;ie!is,  vindrent  h  nous  jus"]ue-! 
k  trci/.e  ou  <juatorze  duu  cousoil  dou  soudan, 
trop  richement  apjiarcill^  do  dras  d'or  ot 
de  soie,  et  nous  firent  demander  (par  un 
frero  de  I'Ospital  qui  savoit  sarrazinois),  do 
ftfir  If  soiidan,  se  nous  vorriens  c.^itro 
dolivro,  ©t  nous  dcimen  que  nil,  et  ce  |>o<)ient 
il  bien  savoir." — Joinvi/'r,  ('n^,  Joinville 
often  ha.?  soudanc.  and  sometimes  BAudanc. 

1498.  — -  "Em  esto  lugar   o  ilha  a  que  | 
-chamfto  .Moueobiqny  estava  hum  eenhur 
-a  que  elloa  cbanmram  CSoIvytam  quo  era 
<0omo  Tiflorrey." — Roteirode  V.  da  Gama,  *26. 

e,  1686.- 

**Vom  Tamborlaine  the  mighty  Soldan 
comes, 

And  leads  with  him  the  gnat  Arabian 
King." 

ifarteme^  TemA.  Ae  €hmt,  {t.  8. 


•  Tognil  founder  of  the  Se^uk  dynjwty 
<>anM  by  variouK  W««t«nviltsn3)MVral'l|Hi^encl 
<as  here)  StrAHffoHpe$. 

3  I 


r]r>96.—  "...  this  scimitar 

That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Pernan  prinea 
Iliat  woothvM  fuioi  of  Mlui  aotymaa.** 
jtfMaal  ^  F«i«^  U.  i.  26.] 

a.  n.p.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  preat  ij-land  since  about  A.D. 
1400.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  taken  from  the  very 
similar  name  oS  one  of  the  maritime 
])riii(  i|.alitic>!  upon  the  north  coa.st  of 
the  isiaud,  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated  in  the  IStli  century.  The  seat  of 
tliis  principality,  a  town  called  Samu- 
dra,  wa.s  certainly  not  far  from  Pasel, 
the  Pacem  of  the  eiirly  Portuguese 
writers,  the  Pamr  of  some  modern 
charts,  and  T>rol>ably  lay  near  the 
inner  end  of  tue  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe 
(see  notes  to  Marco  Polo^  2nd  ed.  ii. 
276  9tqq.).  This  view  is  corn)borat4?d 
by  a  letter  from  C.  W.  J.  Wenniker 
(iiijdrayen  tot  de  Taal-Latui-en  VoUcefi- 
kunde  tan  NtderlandtA  Indies  ser.  iv. 
vol.  6.  (1882),  p.  298)  from  which  we 
learn  that  in  1881  an  official  of  Nether- 
lands India,  wlio  Wiis  visiting  Pasei, 
not  far  from  that  place,  and  on  the 
left  l»ank  of  the  river  (we  presume  the 
river  which  is  shown  in  maps  as 
entering  the  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe  near 
P;usei^  came  U]>on  a  kompong,  or  village, 
called  Satnudra.  We  cannot  doiiot 
that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  site  of 
t  he  old  capital. 

The  fir.st  mention  of  the  name  \h 
probably  to  be  rero^mised  in  Samara, 
the  name  given  in  the  text  of  Marco 
Polo  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
coast,  intervening  l)etween  Basma,  or 
Pacem,  and  Bagroian  or  Dragoian, 
which  last  seems  to  correspond  with 
Pedir.  Tli is  must  have  liecn  tne  jtosition 
of  Samudra,  and  it  is  proKil)le  that  d 
has  disappeared  accidentally  from 
Polo^  Smnarcu  Malay  l^ends  give 
trivial  stories  to  account  for  the  ety- 
mology of  tiie  name,  and  otbers  liave 
been  suggested  ;  but  in  all  proltability 
it  was  the  Skt.  Samudra^  the ' sea.'  [See 
M i.<C'  llnutoti.*  J'aptTi^  rehitivn  to  IndO' 
China^  2nd  ser.  ii.  50 ;  Ley  den,  Malay 
AnmU,  65.]  At  the  very  time  of  ^e 
alleged  foundation  of  the  town  a  king- 
dom wa.i  tlourisliing  at  Du  fira  Samudlft 
in  S.  India  (see  DOOR  8UMMUND). 

The  first  anthentie  occurrence  of  the 
name  is  probably  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
which  mention,  among  the  Indian 
kingdoms  which  were  prevailed  on  to 
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send  tribute  to  Kublai  Khan,  tbat  of 
SwMUala.  The  chief  of  this  State  ia 
oalled  in  the  Chinese  record  Tu-han- 
■jn-ti  (Pauthier,  Marc  Poly  605),  which 
seems  to  exactly  represent  the  Malay 
words  Tnui-Pals  'lord  Ruler.' 

We  learn  next  from  Ibn  Batuta  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century)  tlie  State 
of  SuimnntrOy  ss  he  calls  it,  had  become 
inijwrtant  and  powerful  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  about 
that  time  or  soon  after,  that  the  name 
hflgaa  to  be  applied  by  foreigners  to 
the  whole  of  tne  great  island,  juat  as 
Lamnofi  had  been  applied  to  the  same 
Island  scMne  centunee  earlier,  from 
Ldmbrl,  which  was  then  the  State  and 

?ort  habitually  visited  by  ships  from 
ndia.  We  see  tliat  the  name  was  so 
applied  early  in  the  following  oentUfy 
by  Nicolo  Conti,  who  was  in  tnose  seas 
apparently  c.  1420-30,  and  who  calls 
the  iflhmd  SkamvjQxera.  Fra  Mauro, 
who  derived  much  information  from 
Conti,  in  liis  famous  World- Map,  calls 
the  island  leoia  tiiamoira  or  Taprcbam. 
The  eoofusion  with  TaprtibcMt  lasted 
km 

When  tlie  Portuguese  first  reached 
them  regions  Pedir  was  the  leading 
State  upon  the  coast,  and  certainly  no 
State  Icnovm  as  Samndra  or  Sumatra 
then  continued  to  exist.  Whether  the 
•ify  continued  to  exist,  even  in  decay,  is 
obscure.  The  A  In,  »juoted  below,  reifeTS 
to  the  "  port  of  Sumut  ni,"  but  this  may 
have  been  based  on  old  informatiuu. 
Talentiin  seems  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  place  railed  S<nn}idra  or 
Samotdara^  tnough  it  is  not  entered  in 
his  map.  A  famous  mystic  theologian 
who  flourished  under  the  gnat  King 
of  Achin,  Iskandar  Muda,  and  died  in 
1630,  bore  the  name  of  Shamsuddin 
Shamatrinl,  which  seems  to  point  to 
a  place  called  Shamatra  as  his  birth- 
place. And  a  distinct  metitioii  nf  "the 
island  of  Samatru"  as  named  from  "a 
city  of  this  northern  part*  occurs  in 
the  goi-duaiit  "Voyage  which  Juan 
Serano  made  when  he  fled  from 
Malacca"  in  1512,  published  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  at  the  end  of  his 
translation  of  Barbosa.  This  man,  on 
leaving  Pedir  and  going  down  the 
coast,  says :  **  I  drew  towwds  the  south 
and  south-east  direction,  and  reached 
to  another  country  and  city  which  is 
called  Samatra,"  and  so  on.  Now  this 
iadiflttas  the  position  in  which  tho  dtj 


of  Sumatra  must  really  have  been,  if 
it  continued  to  exist.  But,  though  Uiia 
pasnga  is  not^  all  the  rest  of  th» 

narrative  seems  to  be  mere  plunder 
from  Yarthema.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
plunder  was  the  oAer  way ;  for  tium 

IS  reason  to  believe  that  YartlieniA 

never  went  east  of  Malabar. 

There  is,  however,  a  like  intimation 
in  a  curious  letter  respecting  th» 
Portuguese  discoveries,  written  from 
Lisbon  in  1516,  by  a  Oerm&n, 
Valentino  Moravia  (the  same  probably 
who  published  a  Portuguese  version  of 
Marco  Polo,  at  Lisbon,  in  1502)  and 
wlio  shows  an  extremely  accurate  con- 
ception of  Indian  geography.  He  says : 
"Tlie  greatest  island  is  that  called  oj 
Marco  Polo  the  Venetian  Java  Minor, 
and  at  present  it  is  called  Sumotra- 
from  a  port  of  the  said  island  "  (sse  IB 
De  Gubemati's,  Viagg.  Ital.  391). 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  Portu- 
guese epoch  the  adjoining  States  of 
Pasei  and  Sumatra  had  become  united. 
Mr.  G.  Pliilli]>s,  of  the  Consular  Service 
iu  China,  was  good  enough  to  send  to- 
one  of  the  present  writ^  wh^  en- 
gaged on  Marco  Polo,  a  copy  of  an  old 
Chinese  chart  sliowing  tne  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  this  showed 
the  town  of  SmnatTa  (Sumantaiay.  It 
seemed  to  l>e  placed  in  tlif  Gulf  of 
Pasei,  and  very  near  where  Pasei  itself 
still  exists.  An  extract  <tf  a  Chinese 
account  "of  about  a.d.  141S"  aocom* 
panied  the  map.  This  was  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  that  quoted 
below  from  OroeneTeldt.  There  was  a 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
Talu-mangkin  ((ju.  Telu-Saniawe  /).  A 
curious  passage  also  will  be  found 
below,  extracted  by  the  late  IC 
Pautliier  from  the  great  Chinese 
Imperial  Gtograph^f  which  alludes  to 
the  dia^pearsiuia  of  Sumatra  from 
knowledge. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  doubts  that  liave  beeu  thrown 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  naoM, 
given  to  the  island  by  foreigners,  from 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  ^e  the  letter  quoted 

1298. — "  So  you  must  know  that  when  yo« 
leave  the  ISSngdom  uf  Basma  (I'acrm)  yoo 
come  to  anotfier  Kingdom  called  Samara 
on  tb«  nme  Island."— iTonw  Bk.  in. 
oh.  10. 

c.  1300.— "Beyond  it  (/Ulwtlri,  or  Utmln\ 
Star  Aohln)  lies  Mm  oonainvi  BteMaa, 
^aad  bagrend  that  I>Mtad  xftttb  wUA  i» 
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»  dependency  ol  Javm.**— KailliwUtei  Id 

KUioi,  i.  71. 

a  1823. — "In  this  same  iaUnd,  towards 
tho  south,  ia  another  Kingdom  by  name 
Snj&Oltem.  in  which  is  a  singular  generation 
<f  |Mopl«.*— CMorie^  in  Co^Aay,  kc.,  \.  377. 

c.  1316.  —  ".  .  .  after  a  voyage  of  25  davs 
w»  arriTed  at  the  island  of  J&wa "  (t.<.  the 
Jm»  Minor  of  Karoo  Polo^  or  Sumatra). 

.  .  We  thoB  made  our  entrance  into 
the  capital,  that  in  to  say  into  the  city  of 
Snmnthra.  It  is  hirgo  and  band^me,  and 
ia  eiMOcnpaMed  with  a  wall  and  towam  of 
timlMr.'*— Aa  BahM,  298.280. 

1416.  —  "  Sumatra  [8u-men-U  la].  This 
ooontry  is  situated  on  tha  great  road  of 
wastora  tmda.    Wbaii  a  dilp  kavaa  Ma> 

lacca  for  the  west,  and  goes  with  a  fair 
eastern  wind  for  Hve  days  and  nights,  it 
fLret  come*  to  a  village  on  the  sea-ooast 
called  Tn^lu-vuM;  and  anchoring  hora  and 
going  sonth-aast  for  about  10  a  ^  mfles) 
OM  arrives  at  the  »iid  place. 

**This  country  has  no  wnlled  city.  There 
is  a  large  brook  running  out  into  the  sea, 
with  two  tidoB  arery  day  ;  the  wa?as  at  ti»e 
mmtli  of  it  ara  Tery  high,  and  tbipa  ooa* 
tinnally  founder  there.  .  .  ."— Ohinaaa  WOtk, 
quoted  by  Uroawetldt^  p.  85. 

e.  1480.—*'  Ha  afterwarda  want  to  a  flna 

city  of  tho  i.sland  Tnjimbana,  which  island 
is  called  by  the  natives  Bcikmnthanu" — 
ONtfj,  in  /mImi  «a  XVA,  CenL,  0. 

MW.— "Isola  Slamotra."— Fm  Mauro. 

148eb~".  .  .  CMnataxn  is  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  it  ia  distant  from  Oaliout  a  voyage 
of  30  days  with  a  good  wind."— /?o/«ro,  109. 

1510.—"  Wharefofo  wa  took  a  junk  and 
went  towarda  Saaurtn  to  a  city  eaUad 
PIdar."— FareAma.  228. 

160^— .  .  We  left  thaislaad  of  Timor, 
and  aolMPad  noon  the  great  aea  eallad  Lant 
Chidd,  and  taKincr  a  west-south-west  course, 
WO  left  to  the  right  and  the  north,  for  fear 
of  the  Portuguese,  the  ishmd  of  Znmatnt, 
aaoiantly  oallad  Taprofaana;  also  Pegu, 
Bsngala,  Urima,  CbaUm  (aaa  KUNO)  where 
are  the  Malabars,  subjeota  of  the  King  of 
Kuiiiiga."— /'i^eOo,  Hak.  Soc.  169. 

•*  Dizem,  que  de-sta  terra,  co'  as  poamotat 
Ondas  o  mar  intrando,  dividio 
A  nobre  ilha  limit  I    qua  j<  d'antaa 
Juntas  ambaa  a  ganta  antigua  rio : 
Charsonaao  foi  dlta,  a  das  prestantaa 
Yeas  d'ouro,  que  a  terra  pnxluzio, 
Aurea  por  epith^to  Ihe  aiuntoram 
Algmia  qna  loasa  Opldr  imaginary." 

By  Burton  : 

From  this  Peninsula^  they  say,  the  sea 
partad  with  paimant  ira?a%  aid  antHiag 
tora 

SllBatra't  noUa  island,  wont  to  be 

joined  to  the  Main  as  seen  by  men  of  yore. 
^Vas  callM  Chersonese,  ana  such  degree 
itgalnad  bj  earth  that  rielded  golden  ore, 
tbay  gave  a  golden  epithet  to  the  ground  : 
Soma  ha  who  fancy  Ophir  here  was  found." 


c.  1590.— "The  zabAd  {i.e.  civat)  lAich  i 
brought  from  tha  harboor.  town  of  Smmatf), 
from  tha  tarritory  of  Achin,  goes  by  tto 

name  of  Sumatra  :ahdd  (chdn  az  bandar-i 
S&m&trili  &z  mu^afat-i  Achin  awurdand, 
84matrli  govand)."— vlln,  Blockmann,  i.  79, 
(orig.  i.  931.  [And  saa  a  rafaranoa  to  Libniiiii 
^u,  ad.  jSinM,  iH.  48.] 

1612.— "It  is  related  that  Raja  Skaker- 
tU-Ifawi  (sec  8ABIIAV)  was  a  sovaraign  of 
great  power,  and  on  bearing  that  Bmildm 

was  a  fine  and  flonri.«<hin^  land  ho  said  to 
his  warriors — which  of  you  will  take  the 
Baiah  of  Samadra?"-fl|(bm  ifafaya,  ia 
/.  Jnd.  Archip.  v.  316. 

0.  "  Sou-man-t'ala  est  situdo  au  sud- 
ouest  de  TeKen-tching  (la  Cochin  Chine)  .  .  . 
iusnuli  la  fin  da  f%iia  da  TcMtig-Uou  (in 
1425),  oa  roi  na  eama  d*anvoyar  aon  trimt 

k  la  cour.  Pendant  Icf  ann^es  lOfti-hi  (1573- 
1615)  ce  royaume  se  itartagoa  en  deux,  donfe 
le  nouveau  se  nomma  A-tcki,  .  .  .  Par  la 
suite  on  n'en  ontondit  plu.H  parlor." — Grande 
(}fog.  Impirialf^  quotcKi  by  PttMtlUer,  Mare 

b.— 

SUMATBA,  s.  Sudden  wpialls, 
precisely  such  as  are  described  by 
Lockyer  and  the  others  below,  and 
which  are  common  in  the  narrow  sea 
between  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  are  called  by  this 
name. 

1616.-" ...  it  befel  that  the  galUot  of 

Miffuel  de  Macodo  was  lost  on  the  Ilha 
Grande  of  Malaca  (.'),  where  he  had  come 
to  anchor,  when  a  Sam&tra  arose  that 
drove  him  on  the  island,  the  vessel  going 
to  pieces,  though  tha  mm  and  most  part 
of  what  she  oaniad  wtn  aavad.**— iltoaarrs^ 
Lkcada^  626. 

1711. — "f^ncnt  squalls  .  .  .  Uiaaa  ara 

ofton  nccnmpanio<l  with  Thunder  and  Lipht- 
ning,  and  continue  very  fierce  for  Half 
an  Hour,  more  or  less.  Our  Enfrlish  Sailors 
call  tham  Bumatni,  baoaoaa  way  aiwaya 
meat  witb  tham  on  tlia  Ooasta  of  tbia 
Island."— i^jt-.VT,  r^. 

1726.  —  <*At  Maiaooa  tha  stra^hts  ara 
not  abova  4  Leagnea  broad ;  fbr  tbongh 
the  opposite  .^hore  on  Sumatra  is  very  low, 
yet  it  may  easily  be  .neen  on  a  clear  Day, 
which  is  uie  Reason  that  the  Sea  is  aiwaya 
aa  amootik  as  a  Mill-pond,  axaant  it  ia 
miflad  with  Squalls  of  Wlndf,  which  setdom 
come  without  Lightning,  Thunder,  and 
Rain,  and  though  they  come  with  great 
ViOMnea,  yat  they  are  soon  over,  not  often 
exceeding  an  Hour."— A.  Hamiiuint  ii.  79l 
[ed.  1744]. 

1843.— "Smnatras,  or  squalls  from  tha 
8.  Waatward,  ara  oftan  experienced  in  the 
8.W.  Monaoon.  .  .  .  Bomatraa  generally 
come  off  the  land  during  tho  first  part  of 
the  night,'  and  are  .sometimes  sudden  and 
severe,  accompanied  with  loud  thunder, 
lightmng,  and  iaan."—ir0n6«iv*,  ad.  184% 
ii.  216. 
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[SUMJAO,  V.  Tins  is  pro])erly  the 
imp.  of  the  ii.  verb  mmjhdnd^ '  to  cause 
to  JEOOW.  warn,  correct,*  usually  with 
tha  implication  of  ]thysical  coarcion. 
Other  exam]>les  of  a  similar  formation 
V  ill  he  fouud  under  PUCKEROW. 

[1826.  —  ".  .  .  in  tlii^  cane  thov  a|.j.ly 
themselves  to  sumjao,  the  defendant." — 
ruauiuraMg  Han,od.  1873^  ii.  170.J 

[SUMPITAN.s.  The  Malay  blow- 
ing-tube,  by  means  of  which  arrows, 
often  poisoned,  are  di.scliarged.  The 
weapon  is  di^us^ed  under  8ABBA- 
TAKE.  The  word  is  Malay  gumpitnn^ 
]>r«>])erly  'a  narrow  thinp,'  from  sumint, 
'narrow,  strait.'  There  is  an  elahorate 
account  of  it,  with  illudtrations,  in 
JJiKi  }!oth,  Natives  cf  Sarawik  and  Br. 
iV.  J'nriito,  ii.  1S4  n^qq.  Also  866  Scott, 
j\Iulayan  Jf'ord.^,  104  soji/. 

c.  ^1630.  —  "  Sempitana."    Se«  under 

fl**n.  — "In  :i<lv;itieia^',  the  BUmpitan  is 
Ciirntfd  at  the  mouth  and  t  lL'v;it<.'d,  and  they 
will  diflchar^o  at  least  fivo  arruwg  u>  one 
compared  with  a  mu.skct."  —  lir<»>lf,  in 
^'amitivt  of  Events  in  Jiur7teu  and  (Jdtbat, 
i.  261. 

[Ifl'i.^.— "Their  (the  Samaogs')  weapon  is 
the  Bumpitan,  a  blow-jfiin,  ffxim  which 
iMiiswtu'.i  iLriiAv.-i  are  e\;>i'Iled."— IftW  jBiW, 
Tke  <Jold<ii  C/ta-tonese,  16.J 

SUNDA,  n.]).    The  western  and 

most  mountainous  part  of  t]i>  island 
ctf  Java,  in  which  a  lan<^naj,'e  dillerent 
from  the  ]tro])er  Ja\anese  is  sjK>ken, 
and  the  peoph*  have  many  ditVerences 
of  i!Ki!iTn'r«,  indicating'  distimtion  of 
race.  lu  the  lUth  century,  Java  and 
Simda  being  often  distinguished,  a 
common  impression  grew  u]>  that  they 
were  separate  islands  ;  and  they  are  so 
represeuted  in  some  maps  of  tiie  lUth 
century,  just  as  some  medieval  maps, 
including  that  of  Fra  Mauro  (14.')9), 
show  a  like  ^.  p  irntion  hetween 
England  and  So  a  land.  The  name 
Sunda  is  more  properly  indeed  that 
of  the  people  than  of  their  country. 
The  Dutch  call  them  Sundam^ 
{SoendanezenX  The  Sanda  country 
la  considered  to  extend  from  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  island 
to  Cheribon,  i.e.  embracing  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  iabnd  of  Java. 
Hinduism  anpears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  Sunaa  country,  and  held  its 
ground  longer  than  iu  "Java,"  a  mime 
which  tha  proper  Jvnatm  natriet  to 


their  own  ]iart  of  the  island.  From 
this  couutry  the  sea  between  Simiatra 
and  Java  got  from  Europeans  the  name 

of  the  Strait.s  of  Sunda.  Qeograj)hers 
have  al.Ho  (alh-fl  tin-  great  cliain  of 
islands  from  Sunmu.i  to  Timor  "the 
Sunda  Islands." 

[Mr.  Whiteway  adds:  "There  Mas 
another  Sunda  near  Goa,  but  above 
the  Ghats,  where  an  offspring  of  the 
Vijayanag-ara  family  ruhfl.  It  was 
fouTidfd  at  the  end  of  the  16th  een- 
turv,  and  in  the  18th  the  Portuguese 
had  mnch  to  do  with  it,  till  Ti]>poo 
Sultan  absorbed  it,  and  the  ruler 
iH'came  a  l'(titiu,'u.  >ii'  pensioner."] 

1516.  —  "  And  having  passed  Samataca 
towards  Java  there  is  the  island  of  Bvada, 

in  which  there  i.s  mnch  good  pepjHjr,  and  it 
has  a  king  over  it,  wlio  they  say  desires  to 
serve  the  Kinp  of  I'ortucal.  'Ilioy  ship 
thonce  many  slaves  to  (  liina." — liiu  lmjttt,  196. 

152t!.  —  '*I)uarte  Coelho  in  a  ship,  nlung 
with  the  galoot  and  a  foist,  went  into  the 
port  of  Gonday  which  i.^  at  the  end  of  the 
udaod of  yaniatni,  on  a  se]  iarat«  lArpc  i<<land, 
in  whidl  grows  a  great  -inaiitity  of  excellent 
pepper,  and  of  which  there  is  n  (^reat  traffic 
from  this  ^x>rt  to  China,  thin  heing  in  fMt 
the  most  im|>ortant  merchandize  ex{x>rted 
thenco.    The  country  is  very  ahundant  in 

Erovisions,  and  rich  in  proves  of  trees,  and 
as  excellent  water,  and  ii  peopled  with 
Kof^r*  who  have  a  Moorish  kiof  over  them.** 
—Cun-,i,  iii.  02. 

lo.'ia.— "Of  the  land  of  Jaiia  we  make  two 
islands,  one  before  the  other,  lying  west  and 
eaft  as  if  hotb  on  one  paialleL  .  .  .  |^ut  the 
Jaos  themselves  do  not  reckon  two  islands 
"f  .1.11  a.  but  one  only,  of  the  length  that 
has  l>een  stated  .  .  .  about  a  third  in  length 
of  this  island  towards  the  west  ooostitatee 
Sunda,  "f  which  wi-  h.ivi>  now  to  sjM\nk. 
The  natives  of  that  uirt  consider  their 
coiintrv  to  l>c  an  islauii  divided  fn>in  Jaiia 
by  a  nver,  little  known  to  our  naTigatorst 
called  by  them  Chiamo  or  Chenanoi,  which 
cuts  off  right  from  the  sea,*  all  that  third 
part  uf  the  lan<l  in  such  a  way  that  when 
those  natives  detine  the  limit.s  of  Jaiia  they 
sav  that  on  the  west  it  is  boonded  by  the 
Island  ot  Bonda,  and  eeparated  from  it  by 
this  river  ('hi.amn.  and  on  the  east  by  the 
island  tif  Btile,  and  that  on  the  north  they 
have  the  island  of  Madura,  and  on  the  south 
the  unexplored  sea.  ..."  to.— Barret,  IV. 

15'>4.— "The  information  we  have  of  this 


port  of  Oalapa,  which  is  tha  SMsa  as<,  . 
and  of  another  port  called  Boraa,  ttieee  two 

being  15  leagues  one  from  the  other,  and 

•  ".  .  .  hum  rio  .  .  .  que  corta  do  m«r  todo 
aquelle  t«T<;o  do  t*TTa."  .  .  .  Wn  «r»'  not  quit* 
Mure  how  to  tratiNlate^  Crawf\ird  rfiiden* :  "  TliU 
(river)  interaects  thn  whole  island  from  ^  to  H«a," 
which  seenu  verv  fr«e.  But  it  is  true,  m  we  have 
said,  that  eevenl  old  maps  show  Javs  and  Sunda 
thM  divMsd  fkOB  •«  to  Mk 
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both  under  one  KSogt  is  to  fhe  effect  that 

the  Mipply  nf  {>epper  one  yenr  with  ftnt)ther 
will  be  XXX  thousand  (juiutals,*  that  is  to 
say,  XX  thousand  in  one  year,  and  x  thousand 
the  next  year;  also  that  it  is  Tery  good 
peiiper,  as  good  as  tbat  of  Malanar.  and 
it  is  purchiised  with  cloths  of  Camuaya, 
BengalJa,  and  Choromaudel."— it.  Au/ter, 
mAf&miMM^42. 

1566.  —  "  Sonda,  vn  Isola  do'  Mori  api>res.«o 
la  coeta  dcUa  Giava."  —  t'u.  FaUrici^  in 
RamuMf  iii.  891r. 

c.  1570.— 
"  Os  8  on  das  u  Mulnio.4  con  pimonta. 
Con  massa,  e  noz  ricos  Bandanezes, 
Com  roupa  e  droga  Cnmbaia  a  opulenta, 
B  com  OTUTo  OS  Iun(;in«|U08  Malugiieses. 

A  III.  dygc  Ahrtrii,  Df.  Mahrcn. 

1596. — Linschoten  does  not  recognize  the 
two  islands.  To  him  Sunda  is  only  u  place 
in  Java  :  — 

"...  there  is  a  straight  or  narrow  passage 
betweene  Stmaira  and  /aao,  called  the 
•teaight  (if  Sunda.  of  a  i>luce  •«>  called, 
Iring  nut  far  from  thence  within  the  lie  of 
lava.  .  .  .  The  princiitall  hatton  in  the  Hand 
it  SimdA  Calapa,t  whereof  the  straight 
beareth  tiie  name;  in  this  place  of  SCda 
there  is  modi  Pepper."— p.  84. 

SUNDEEBUNDS,  li.p.  Tlu-  w.  ll- 
Imown  name  of  the  tract  of  inter.s4'(-ting 
crofkg  aixl  (liamifls,  swani])V  islaiid.s, 
aad  juiigkii,  which  cuiislitutea  that 
part  of  tne  Ganges  Delta  nearest  the 


The  limits  of  the  region  so-calh'd 
are  tin*  moutli  of  tlio  Hoo^'ly  on  the 
west,  and  that  uf  the  Mc^iia  (i.e.  uf  the 
combined  great  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
put  n)  on  the  ea.st,  a  width  of  ahont 
220  miles.  Tlie  name  appeai-s  not  to 
have  In'en  tnu«-d  iu  ohl  native  dwu- 
ments  of  any  kind,  and  hence  its  rejU 
form  and  t  tyniulog\  ifUKMii  inircitain. 
Hundara-vunOf  'beauliliil  foivat'; 
£^iMlarf^iia,  or  -dan,  *  forest  of  the 
SundarJ  tut';  CSMudra-baii,  and 
ChnnJni-hdml,  *  nioon-fi>n'<t  '  ni  'nioon- 
cmUinkmeut '  ;  (Jhanda-bkanda,  the 
name  of  an  old  tribe  of  salt-makers ;  \ 
Chandra  tflp-Iian  fi  nm  a  lar^'e  /fniindurv 
caHed  Chandra-di]>  in  tlic  P»akerg"anj 
district  at  the  eaattru  extremity  of  the 
Sunderhnnds;  these  are  all  suggestions 
tliat  liave  Iifcn  niade.  Wliatever  l»e 
the  true  etviuolog}-,  we  doubt  if  it  is 
to  be  songbt  in  nmiam  or  mtMbirf. 
[As  to  the  aerivatioB  from  the  Ihmdarl 
tree  which  ia  perhaps  moat  nsually 

*  Apparently  30,000  quintalsSflmrlMWfSBrs. 

f  8uti<la  K.ibiMi  was  the  same  as  Jacatra,  on  the 
j*it<*  of  whirl;  tl..'  I>iit<.li  fotin<i>^i  Batavia  hi  10n». 

I  TtH'Ho  art*  iiK  iitioDed  In  s  copper  tablet  in* 
licription  of  a.d.  118>;  BSC  Jtsd>sMiwa,  ss  (yioted 


accepted,  Mr.  Beveridge  {Man,  of 
Bfihinjanj,  24,  107,  SS)  remarka  that 

tliis  tive  i.s  l>y  no  means  common  ini 
manv  parts  of  tlie  Bakarganj  tSuuder- 
bunoa;  he  suggests  that  the  word 
means  Mn'antifid  w(X)d'  and  was 
possiMy  given  l»y  the  Bmhiimns.] 
The  nauie  ha.s  never  (except  in  one 
quotation  helow)  Iteen  in  English 
moiitlis,  or  in  Kii^^lisli  popular  (atlio- 
graphy,  Hoonderbunds^  but  SunderbiuidSf 
which  implies  (in  correct  translitera- 
tion) an  original  snndra  or  chandrOy  not 
srtnidard.  And  f,''>iiig  l^ack  to  what  we 
conjii  tme  may  im  an  e<irly  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  two  Dutch  writers, 
we  find  this  confirmed.  These  two 
writers,  it  will  Ue  .seen,  Inith  .^peak  of  a 
famoti.s  Sandexy,  or  Suntry,  Forest  in 
Lower  Bengal,  and  we  should  be  more 
jKwitive  in  our  idt-iit  ilication  were  it  not 
that  in  Van  der  Broucke's  map  (1660) 
which  was  published  in  Valenthn's  Ba$l 
Indieg  (1726)  thi.s  Sandery  Forest  is 
shown  im  tin-  n>>7  side  of  the  Hoogly 
K.,  in  lacL  about  «iiie  we.st  of  the  site 
of  Calcutta,  and  a  little  alnive  a  place 
inarkt'cl  as  Ji<t.<aiid>n\  hnated  near  the 
exit  into  the  Utx^lv  of  what  represents 
the  old  Saraswati  tt.,  which  enters  the 
former  at  Sankrnl,  not  far  below  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  5  or  6  miles 
l>elow  Fort  William.  This  has  led 
Mr.  Blochmann  to  identify  the  Sanderi 
Bosch  with  the  «)ld  Mahall  Basandhari 
wbitb  npTM'ars  in  the  Aln  as  btdonging 
to  the  Sirkar  ol  Sidiniunabad  {Gladwin  s 
Ayctti,  ii.  207,  orifj.  i.  407  ;  Jnrrdt,  ii. 
140;  Blochm.  in  J. A. SI!,  xlii.  j.t.  i. 
p.  232),  and  which  formed  one  of  the 
original  **xxiv.  Petgunnas.**^  Un* 
doubted! J  this  is  the  Basaudai  of  Y; 
den  Broucke's  map ;  but  it  F^ems 
possible  that  some  confusion  i»etween 
Bamnderi  and  Bosch  Sandery  (which 
would  Ini  Satidarfxin  in  the  veinacidar) 
may  have  hd  the  map-maker  to  mis- 

Ftlace  the  latter.  We  should  gather 
ront  Schidz  t  that  he  ivuisea  the 
Forest  of  Saiidry  about  a  Dutch  mile 
below  isaukral,  wiiich  he  mentions. 
But  his  statement  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  in  Valentijn  that  we  appre- 

•  naMinilh.iri  is  also  nuMitioned  by  Mr.  James 
Grant  (l"St"i)  in  liis  ]'ifv  uf  tht  llrivi\ufg  nf  j^jujnl, 
M  thf  1'.  rL;utiii.n  uf  }kli<\  hu»«ff\dry ;  and  by  A. 
Hamilton  a-s  a  jilncc  on  the  I)aniu<Iar,  tTwiucitiK 
much  good  HUgai  (/•  r///(  IyrjH>rt,\>.  UK) ; ,(.  llam.  ii.4). 
It  would  set-m  to  have  been  the  present  iVr^ruiina 
of  Italia,  some  13  or  14  miles  we«t  of  the  northern 
part  of  Calcutta.    S«e  Huntfr's  I>n^l  Gcus.  I. 

t  So  called  in  thn  German  veraioii  which  wS 
Bss;  tmt  in  UMDotcli  original  hs  is  MeeliA. 
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liend  they  have  no  teparOU  yalae. 

Valentijn,  in  an  earlier  page,  like 
Bernier,  descril>ea  the  Sunderbunds  as 
the  report  of  the  A rakan  pirates,  but 
diOM  not  give  a  name  (p,  iw). 

IMl.— "We  Mi  miliar  mA  a^dn';  (jtut 
after  meeting  the  Arakan  pirates)  "in  the 
morning  early,  and  went  post  the  Forest  of 
Santry,  so  styled  because  (aa  has  been 
«redibly  related)  Alesaoder  the  Groat  with 
hia  mighty  army  waa  Mndared  by  the  atran^ 
ruHh  of  the  ebb  niid  Hrxxl  at  this  place,  from 
advaDcing  further,  and  therofore  had  to  turn 
bade  to  Haeedoaia.'*— n^oltor  SehUt,  166. 

c.  1666.— "And  thence  it  is  "  (from  pirati- 
cal raids  of  the  Mugs,  &c.)  "  that  at  preiient 
there  are  aeen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Uangei, 
m  muy  flae  lalea  quite  deaerted.  which 

"     and  wiiere 


foraeriy  well  peopled,  ana  wnere  no 
other  Inhabitants  are  found  but  wild  Bea.st«, 
and  eepeciaUy  Tygera."— iiemitr,  £.T.  54  ; 
[ed.  OMaNe,  4«]. 

1796. — "This  (Bengal)  is  the  land  wherein 
they  will  have  it  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
called  by  the  Moors,  whether  Hindost&nders 
or  rerauuMi 

hiatoriaaa  /afenuHer  Douieammnf  waa  .  .  . 

they  can  show  you  the  exact  place  where 
King  Poms  held  his  court.  The  natives 
will  prate  much  of  this  matter ;  for  example, 
that  in  front  of  the  SAHOaaiB-WoOD  (SancUrie 
Botch,  which  we  ahow  in  the  map,  and 
which  thuy  call  pro{>erly  aftor  liitn  hLmd^f) 
he  was  stoppea  by  the  great  and  rushing 
atreaoM.'*— FolMKva,  ▼.  17». 

1728, — "  But  your  petitioners  did  not 
arriye  off  Sanderbnnd  Wood  till  four  in 
the  evening,  where  they  rowed  backward 
end  forward  for  six  days  ;  with  which  labour 
and  want  of  provisions  three  of  the  people 
died." — I'rtitam  of  Shfik-  Miihrnnd  A  mfi'n  and 
cUun.  to  Govt,  of  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  in  Wkeela; 
iH.41. 

1764.— "On  the  11th  Bhaudan.  whilst  the 
Boats  were  at  Kerma  in  Soonderbond,  a 
little  before  daybreak,  Oaptain  Rosa  amoo 
and  ordered  the  ManJee  to  put  off  with  the 
BudgerOW.  .  .  ."—yntirt  Lrttrr  rrgnniiiif} 
Jl  rrdrT  of  Cap(ai/i  John  Ixd.u  by  a  Xntiif 
Crew.  In  Lon^if  883.  This  instance  is  an 
•xoeptikm  to  ^  general  ramarle  made  above 
that  the  English  popular  orthography  has 
always  been  ^'undrr,  and  not  Soondtr-bwuU. 

1786.«— '*  If  the  Jelinghy  be  navigable  we 
hall  Boon  be  in  r.ilcutta  ;  if  not,  we  nnist 
paaa  a  second  time  through  the  Siuidar- 
1>aaa."— Latter  of  <Sir  IF.  Jmm,  fai  Lift,  ii. 
83. 

"A  portion  of  the  Sunderbunda 
.  .  .  for  the  most  part  overflowed  by  the 
tide^  aa  indicated  by  the  original  Hindoo 
name  of  ChudartniXld,  signifying  mounds, 
or  ofT.sprinp  of  the  moon." — Janus  Grant, 
in  App.  to  Fifth  Hrpvrt,  p.  260.  In  a  note 
Mr.Cwant  notices  the  dcHvution  from  "Stwn- 
dery  wood,"  and  "Soonder-ban,"  'beautiful 
wood,*  and  proeeeda:  **Bttt  we  adhere  to 
otir  own  etymology  rather  .  .  .  aUive  all, 
because  the  richest  and  greatest  jMurt  at 


the  Smiderbaiida  ii  alill  eonprised  in  the 
ancient  Zemindarry  peisvaaab  of  Qmmdit 

deep,  or  lunar  territoiy." 

1792.  — "Many  of  theae  landa,  what  ia 
called  the  Sandra  bnndi*  and  others  at  ihm 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  if  we  may  believe  the 

history  of  Tiengnl,  was  formerly  well  in- 
habited."— Forrest,  V.  to  Merpti,  Pref.  p.  .8. 

1793.  — "That  part  of  the  delta  bordering 
on  the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of 


riTera  and  creeka,  .  .  .  thia  tiaet  known  by 
tiie  name  of  the  woodi,  or  flnsdartoBda,  m 

in  extent  equal  to  the  principality  of  W-alea." 
— Jimntllf  Man.  <^f  Map  f^f  H.%Md.^  Srd  ed.^ 
pw869. 

18r>3.  — "The  sccnerk-.  too,  exceeded  hia 
expectations ;  the  terrible  formt  solitude  of 
the  Sunderbunds  won  full  of  interest  to  aa. 
European  hnagination."~Oai^/M<,  i.  38. 

[SX7H0AB,  %.   F^n.  Mti^o,  mng^  ^ 

stone.'  A  rude  stone  breastwork,  such 
a.''  is  cnninionly  erected  for  defence  by 
the  Afridis  and  other  tribes  on  the 
Indian  N.W.  frontier.   The  word  has 

Tiow  come  into  general  military  iise,  and 
lias  l>eeu  adopted  in  tlie  S.  African  war. 

[1857. — .  .  breastworks  of  wood  and 
stone  {mwrtka.  and  aanga  respectively).  .  •  .** 

— Betlew,  Journal  of  Mission,  127. 

[1900.  —  "  Conspicuous  niBgan  are  con- 
structed to  draw  the  eiMiiay*elia.**'--A'Wiair 
MaUt  Maieh  16.] 

The  same  word  seems  to  l)e  tised  in 

the  Hills  in  the  .sen.se  of  a  rude  wooden 
bridge  su])j)<>rted  by  stone  pieray  used 
for  crossing  a  torrent. 

[1838.—"  Across  a  deep  ravine  ...  hia 

Lordship  erected  a  neat  a&Sgah,  or  moun- 
tain bridge  of  pines." — Mundv^  J'e»  cutd 
Peneit  SteUket,  ed.  1868,  p.  117. 

riS"!.  — "A  sungha  bridge  i*"  formed  as 
follows:  on  either  side  the  river  piera  of 
rubble  masonry,  laeed  with  croes-beaoM  off 

timl»er,  are  built  up ;  and  into  thcee  are 

inserted  stout  polcf,  one  above  the  other  in 
Hucce.s.'^ivfly  nn'jfctintr  tit^r'^,  the  ititiT-titc* 
between  the  latter  t>eiQg hjled  up  wither 
beams,"  &c. — IlarcOMri,  '  '  ~*  ' 
ofKooloOf  p.  87«a(.] 


SUNOTARA,  a    P«»  .  

The  natne  of  a  kind  of  orange,  prfAiably 
from  (Jtntra.  See  \HMler  OBANOE  a 
uuotatiun  regarding  the  fruit  of  Cintia, 
mm  Abulfeoa. 

c.  lBa8.~**Tl>e  Sengtarili .  .  .  la  another 

fruit.  ...  In  colour  and  appearance  it  i.<i 
like  the  citron  {Tdrani),  but  tne  skin  of  the 
fruit  is  smooth.^'— HaW,  828. 

c.  1590.— "Sirk.ir  Silhet  is  very  raonn- 
tainous.  .  .  .  Here  frn)ws  n  deliciou.*  fruit 
called  Soontara  (tu/itam)  in  colour  like  an 
orange^  but  of  an  oblong  fomi."— ^faai,  bj 
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'GUdwin,  ii.  10;  [AmM  (iL  IM)  inltii 


 "The  people  of  this  country  have 

Inflnitoly  more  reason  to  bo  proud  of  their 
oranges,  which  app«r  to  me  to  be  very 
nuperior  to  those  of  WM,  voA  probably 
indeed  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  here  called  SarU6la,  which 
I  taira  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bangterrah, 
the  name  by  which  a  similar^^ipaciaa 
•orange  i«  known  in  the  Upper  PifOiilicaa  Of 
India."— irtripo<»^IV  Nepaul,  129. 

1835.— "The  moat  delioioaa  ocaaffM bare 
l»oen  procured  here.  The  rind  it  nno  and 
thin,  the  flavour  excellent  ;  the  natives  call 
them  'datnu'"— W'(HMi«n»yj  qf  a  Pt/yr»«4, 
IL  99. 

SUNN,  s.  Beng.  and  Hind,  san, 
from  SkU  garni ;  the  tibre  of  the  Crota- 
laria  jwum,'  L.  (N.O.  Leguminone) ; 
often  called  Bengal,  or  Conntry,  hemp. 
It  is  of  course  in  no  way  kindred  to 
true  hemp,  except  in  its  economic  use. 
In  the  foUowing  poaeage  from  the  Ain 
the  reference  is  to  the  Hihi^cng  cana- 
6t«iw(9ee  Watt,  Econ.  Diet.  ii.  597). 

[c.  1590.— "Hemp  grows  in  clusters  like  a 
nosegay.  .  .  .  On©  species  bear*  a  flower 
like  the  cotton-shrub,  and  this  is  called  in 
Hindofltan,  sun  paut.  It  makes  a  very  soft 
rap&,"—A}(em,  by  Otadwim^  iL  89;  in  AiocA- 
mann  (i.  8/)  Pa^WUl.] 

1838,— "Sunn  ...  a  plant  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  a«  heran,  and  is  usualW  sown 
arcmnd  cotton  fialda.^'— /'/^j/ow',  TaU^-i- 
JSIur^f,  96. 

[BUNNEE,  SOONNEE,  s.  Ar. 
*»nni,  which  is  reallv  a  Pers.  form 
and  stends  for  that  which  is  expressed 
bv  the  Ar.  Ahlu*»-8imiiaK.  *  the  peonle 
the  Path,'  a  'Traditionist.'  Ihe 
term  applied  to  the  large  Mahom- 
medan  lect  who  acknowleoge  tiie  first 
four  KhalTfahs  to  liave  been  the  right- 
ful descendant's  of  the  Pro])het,  and 
.are  thus  opposed  to  the  Shecahfl.  The 
latter  are  much  leai  muneroiiB  than  the 
former,  the  proportion  being,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt'a  estimate, 
15  millions  Shiahs  to  145  millions  of 
SunuiSt 

[c.  1690.— "The  Mahonime<l:in9  (of  Kash- 
mir) an  partly  Bniuiios,  and  others  of  the 
Mote  off  and  Noorbukhiby;  and  thoT 
arc  frequently  enfrngod  in  wars  with  each 
other."  — vera,  by  (Jladwin,  ii.  125;  ed. 
JvtrMf  ii<  8o8« 

[1628.— "The  other  two  .  .  .  are  Bonni, 
as  the  Turk*  and  Moghol."— P.  detla  ValU, 
Bilk.  Soo.  1102. 

[1812.—"  A  fellow  told  me  with  the  jfraTest 
face,  that  a  lion  of  their  own  country  would 


hnrtaSheyah  .  .  .  but  would  alw»y» 
devour  a  BunnL  "—J^orier,  J<nunujf  tkronih 


SUNNXJD,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
sanad.  A  diploma,  patent,  or  deed  of 
grant  by  the  government  ol  ottM, 
privilege,  or  right  Theoone^onding 
Skt. — H.  is  ^dmna. 

[c.  1690. —  "A  paper  authenticated  bj 
proper  signatures  is  called  a  lunnud.  •  •  • 
-Aytm^j  GIMm,  L  214 ;  ed.  Btoehmmmt 

i.  mj 

1768. — **The7  Hkewiso  brought  tUTiTifld^ 
or  the  commission  for  the  nabobihip."— Otm^ 
Hid,,  ed.  1803,  ii.  284. 

1760.— **Tiiat  your  Fttttioners,  being  the 
Bramins,  &c.  .  .  .  were  permitted  by  JjlUI- 
nud  from  the  President  and  Council  to 
collect  daily  alms  from  each  shop  dcKx-^n 
(I>O00aan)of  this  plaoe»  at  6  cowries  per 
diom.**— In  Long,  184. 

1776.—"  If  the  path  to  and  from  a  House 
...  bo  in  the  Territories  of  another  Persot^ 
tbat  ^foon,  who  ahmya  liath  passed  to  and 
fro,  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the  other  PerK» 
aforesaid,  though  he  hath  a  Right  of 
Property  in  the  Ground,  and  hath  an  at- 
tested Bnnnod  thereof,  shall  not  have 
Authority  to  caoM  him  any  Let  or  Moleata> 
Uon."-//a/W,  CW^  100-101. 

1799.  —*'!  endoae  you  funnuds  for  pen- 
sion for  the  smadar  of  CWttledrooj."— 
W</f!)}ff(on,  i.  45. 

1800.  — • '  I  wished  to  have  traced  the  nature 
of  landed  property  in  Soondah  .  .  .  b;^  a 
chain  of  Biumuds  up  to  the  8th  oeatuiya  — 
.Sir  T.  Munro,  in  /,(/>,  i.  249. 

IMO.— "This  gannnd  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  ripht.-*  nnd  privileges  annexed  to  a 
Jageer  (Jaaheer).  — i/amujfton'j  AnaljftU, 

iiTiio. 


SUNYASEE,  8.  Skt.  wtmyOw,  lit. 
*one  who  resigns,  or  abandona,  teu. 

'vvordly  afTairs';  a  Hindu  religious 
mendicant.    The  name  of  Sunnyjisee 
was   applied   faniiliarlv   in  Bengal, 
c.  1760-75,  to  a  body  of  Donditti  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  a  religious  fraternity, 
who,  in  the  interval  between  the  decay 
of  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
regular  eetabliahment  of  our  o^ioi,  had 
their  head -quarters  in  the  forest-tracts 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himakya.  Prom 
these  they  used  to  isene  periodically 
in  large  bodies,  plundering  and  levy- 
ing  exactions  far  nnd  wide,  and  return- 
ing to  their  asvlum  in  the  jungle 
when  threatened  with  pursuit.  In 
the  days  of  Naw&b  Mir  Kasim  'Ali 
(17e0-64)  they  were  Iwld  enouj^  to 

{lunder  the  city  of  Dacca;  a^  in 
7e6  the  great  geographer  Jamaa 
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Rennell,  in  an  encounter  witli  a  large 
body  of  them  iu  the  territory  of  Koch 
(see  OOOGH)  Bihar,  was  nearly  cut  to 

{)ieces.  Bennell  Iiimself,  five  years 
ater,  was  em])loyed  to  carry  out  a 
project  which  he  had  furmed  for  the 
sttppreflrion  of  these  banda,  and  did  so 
apparently  with  what  was  considered 
at  the  time  to  he  isuccess,  though  we 
find  the  depredators  still  Hpokeu  of  by 
W.  HMtiwgB  as  aetive,  two  or  three 
years  later. 

[c.  200  A.D.  —  "  Ha%'ing  thus  performed 
religiuuii  acts  in  a  furest  during  tho  third 
portion  of  his  life,  kt  him  become  a 
g^iiwjr^ai  for  the  fourth  portion  of  it, 
•banaoiiiiiff  all  seniiial  affeooon."— Jfoau, 
Ti.  S3. 

fc  1590.^"  The  fourth  period  ia  Saan- 
yasa)  which  is  an  eztmordiiuiry  state  of 

austerity  thiit  nothiu^  can  surpa--.  .  .  . 
Such  a  persuu  Hi^  Majesty  calU  Sazmy&aL" 
^ifiM,  «d.  Jarrdt,  iii.  278.] 

1616.--"  Punt  antt-ni  SanasseB  ajmd  illos 
Bruchiuuues  (juidani,  ^anctiaiuuiae  upiuiouo 
habentea,  ab  hoiuinum  scilicet  ooiuoriio 
•amoti  in  «oUtaidiiM  deffentes  et  nonDuoouS 
totfl  nudi  oorpoa  in  publicfl  prodeuntes.  — 
Jat-ric,  Thrs.  i.  663. 

1626. — "Some  (an  vnleamed  kind)  aro 

r  mat  Iff, 

649. 

1661.— "The  Saaya^  are  people  who 
•et  the  world  and  worldly  joys,  as  they 
say,  on  one  side.    Those  are  indeed  more 

J>recise  aud  strict  in  their  hvuti  than  tho 
bregoing."~i{o9ertiM,  21. 

1C71.— "  Saniade,  <>r  Saniasi,  h  a  di^rnity 
greater  than  that  of  Kiuga."  —  /"'aria  tf 
Satutt,  Atia  Port  ii.  711. 

1726.  —  "The  San-yas^B  arc  men  who, 
forsaking  the  world  and  all  it.s  fruits,  be- 
taka  themselveH  to  a  very  strict  and  retired 
nuinner  of  life." — Valentijn,  Chnnt.  7>>. 

1766.— "Tho  Sanashy  Fafjuirs  (part  of 
tho  same  Trihe  which  plundered  Dacca  in 
C'ossini  Ally's  Time  *)  were  in  arms  to  tho 
number  of  7  or  800  at  the  Time  I  was 
surveying  Ikuir  (a  small  I'p  vinco  m;ir 
Boutan),  and  bad  taken  and  ]iIu(ulored  the 
Capital  of  that  name  within  a  few  Cuss  of 
my  route.  ...  I  came  up  with  Morri.-'on 
immediately  after  he  had  defeatcii  the 
Sanashys  in  a  pitched  Battle.  .  .  .  Our 
£scorte,  which  were  a  few  Uonso,  rode  off, 
and  the  Enemy  with  drown  Sabres  imme- 
diately >urr')unded  n-.  Morri«ion  esca|>ed 
unhurt,  liu  hards,  my  Bmthcr  officer,  re- 
ceived only  a  Mlight  Wuund,  and  fought  his 
Way  off;  my  Armenian  A.ssistant  was 
killed,   and  the  SeiK>y  Adjutant  much 


*  IliiBaliair  U  alluded  to  In  one  of  theestncts 
Inl«v(p.  S42):  "Agreed  .  .  .  that  the  ]>kki«n« 
irtM>  were  marif  prisoners  at  the  nteking  of  Dacca 
nay  be  employed  as  OooUea  fa  the  repair  of  the 
Ftelonr."— i^rtxya  tifCoiuteaat  tt,  WiUiam,  I>ec  5. 


wounded.  ...  I  wa-s  put  in  a  Palankeen, 
and  MorruMjn  made  an  attack  ua  the  Enemy 
and  cut  most  of  them  to  I'iuccs.  I  waa  now 
in  a  moat  shocking  Condition  indeed,  being 
depriTed  of  the  Um  of  both  my  Arms,  .  .  . 
a  cut  of  a  Sable  («<•)  had  cut  through  tny 
ri^ht  Shoulder  Bono,  and  laid  me  open  for 
nearly  a  Foot  down  the  Back,  cutting  thro' 
and  wounding  aome  of  my  Bibs.  I  had 
beaidea  a  Cut  on  the  left  Elbow  wh*  took 
off  the  Muscular  {>art  of  tho  breiidth  of  a 
Hand,  a  Stab  in  the  Arm,  and  a  large  Cut 
on  the  head.  .  .  ."—MS.  Latter  from 
Itennell,  dd.  August  30,  in  poaieaaion  of  hia 
grandson  Major  Rodd. 

1767.— "A  liody  of  5000  ninBiiins  haTa 

lately  entered  the  Sircar  Sarong  country  ; 
the  Phousdar  sent  two  companiett  of  Sepoyji 
after  them,  under  tlu-  conmiund  of  a  -"er- 
jcant  .  .  .  the  Sinnaasea stood  their  ^rt>und, 
and  after  the  Seitoya  had  fired  away  their 
ammunition,  fell  on  them,  killed  and 
wounded  near  80,  and  jiut  the  rest  to  tlipht. 
.  .  ." — Letter  to  I'r-fUl'Ht  at  Ft.  William, 
from  Tkoma*  JiumboldjCAu/  <U  Patna^  dd, 
April  20,  in  £on^,  p.  52S. 

1773.  —  "You  will  hear  of  p-^  r  dis- 
turbances committed  by  the  Sinaaaies,  or 
wandering  Fackeers,  who  annually  infest  tha 
provinces  altout  thi-i  time  of  the  year,  in 
pilgrima^fc  to  Ju^gerii.iut,  going  iu,  bodies 
of  1000  and  soniotinies  even  10,0<X)  men." — 
Letter  of  Warrm  Mattii^tf  dd.  February  2, 
in  Ufeiff,  i.  282. 

,,  "At  this  time  we  have  five  Ivatta- 
lions  of  Sepoys  in  pursuit  of  them." — Do. 
do.,  Hardi  81,  in  Otetg,  i.  294. 

1774.  — "The  history  of  these  people  is 
curiona.  *  .  .  They  .  .  .  rove  continually 
from  place  to  place,  reemiting  their  nunbera 

with  the  healthiest  children  they  can  steal. 
.  .  .  Thus  they  are  the  stoutest  and  mo>t 
active  men  in  India.  .  .  .  S  .ih  are  tho 
Senaariea.  the  gypsies  uf  Hindustan." — Do. 
do.,  dd.  Anguat  25,  in  Glf>>7,  303^.  8e* 
the  same  vol.,  al.««  pp.  2^1,  2fH)-7-8,  3D5. 

18*26.— "  Being  looked  ujxm  with  an  evil 
eye  by  many  ]ieraona  in  society,  I  {tretended 

to  bewail  my  l>r<jther's  loss,  and  gave  out 
my  intention  of  bocuming  a  Sunyaaaejaud 
retiring  from  tho  world."— i'ajirff/miio  ffari^ 
394 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  267 ;  alao  i.  m]. 

STFPAbA,  n.p.    The  name  of  a 

\"frv  ancient  jiurt  .-iiul  <  itv  of  "\V«  steiu 
Iii'lia  ;  in  Skt.  SuQHtrakut*  jKipularly 
Sujiara.  It  was  near  Wasai  (Ba^im 
of  the  Portuguese — see  (1)  Bassein) — 
which  was  t'or  many  <  fiitiiries  the  <  liii  f 
citv  of  the  Koukaii,  where  the  name 
still  snrvives  as  that  of  a  well-to-Ho 
town  of  ITOO  inlialiitants,  the  channel 
by  which  vessels  in  former  days  reached 


*  WtllUms  (Ski,  IHct.  h.v.)  jdvM  Surparaka  a.* 
"  the  name  of  a  mythical  country- "  ;  mil  it  was 
r«il  onoufj^  There  In  mm«  ground  for  t«;li»«viiijf 
tliat  there  was  another  Surinraka  on  the  coast  of 
Oiissa,  Ziwwdpa,  of  Ptolemy. 
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it  from  the  sea  being  now  dry.  The 

city  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Mahdhhdmtn 
as  a  very  holy  place,  and  in  other  old 
Sanskrit  works,  as  well  ius  in  cave  in- 
scriptions at  Karli  and  Nasik,  going 
hack  to  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Excavations 
affording  interesting  Buddhist  relics, 
were  nmde  in  1882  hy  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
J.  M.  Cainplu'll  (stM-  liis  interesting 
notice  in  UomUiy  Gazetteer^  xiv.  314- 
348;  ZTi.  125)  and  Pandit  Indrajl 
BkagWanlal.  The  name  of  Sujtfira  is 
one  of  tliase  which  have  l)een  plaus- 
ihly  connected,  through  Sopkirj  the 
Coptic  name  of  India,  with  tha  O^tr 
of  Scripture.  Some  Arab  writers  call 
it  the  tiolula  ol  India. . 

c.  A.D.  80-90.— •'TojrixA  5^  i/jiw6pia  xari. 
ri  d^ijs  tcdfitva  dwd  Bapvydj^wPf  Xouir- 
vapOf  Kol  KoXXt^ya  r A(» . . — Periplus, 
§     ed.  FabrieU, 

c  160.— 

Soimi/Ht  .  .  . 

Vodpiof  roTtt^G  ^Kfit^ai  •  •  . 
A<N>y7a  .  .  . 

Bi}i4b  iraruftoO  ^KfioKnl  ,  .  . 
Zl/tvX\a  4fiTr6pioy  koI  Axpa  ..." 

I'(«hu  y,  VII.  i.  f.  §  6. 

c.  460.— "Tlio  King  compelling  Wijayo 
and  hia  retinue,  700  in  namber,  to  have  tne 

half  of  their  heads  shaved,  and  haviii);  em- 
barked thoni  iu  a  vessel,  sent  them  adrift 
on  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Wijayo  himself  lancled 

at  the  port  of  Supptoaka.  .  .  "—The 
Makmnuuo,  by  Tmwmr,  pb  48. 

c.  500. — *'  X9»^€ip,  xiSjpa,  ipitH  nXi/- 
Tifiot  \t0oi,  jc«U  A  xp^^t  'Ii'ftf?*— iKwy- 

c.  951. — "Cities  of  Hind  .  .  .  Kambdya, 
MMM,  SindAi."— /jtaUri,  in  EOUd,  i.  V. 

A.D.  lOP.'i.  —  "  The  MahAmAndallka.  the 
illustrious  Auantadova,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Koiikan  (Concaa),  has  released  the  toll 
mentioned  in  this  copper-grant  piven  l>y  the 
SUAra.'4,  in  respect  of  every  cart  Vtclonpin^^  to 
two  persons  .  .  .  may  rmno  into  any 

of  the  port3,  Sri  Sthanaka^Tanaji  as  well 
as  Nfigapiir,  BnxpAnki,  QiemnK  fChaitl) 

and  others,  included  within  the  Kuiikan 
Fourteen  Hundred.  .  .  ."  —  t'op^^r-I'laU 
OnuU,  in  Ind,  Amiiq.  iz.  88. 

c.  n.'iO.  —  "  Siibara  is  situated  U  mile 
from  the  sea.  It  is  a  populous  busy  town, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  entrepots  of 

India."— /Ji/r/xi,  in  Uliiot,  i.  85. 

1321. — "There  are  three  places  where  the 
Friars  might  reap  a  great  harvest,  and 
wliere  they  couM  live  in  coniniim.  One  of 
these  is  Supera,  where  two  friars  might  be 
stationed  ;  and  a  second  it  io  the  distnct  of 
faracoo  (Braaeh)*  where  two  or  three  might 


abide  ;  and  the  third  is  Columbos  (Qailtm)."' 
—  letter  of  /v.  Jurdanvt,  in  Cathay,  &c.,  227. 

c.im— "Snfllahlndica.  Binrnio  nomi- 
nator Sftttnh*  «  •  «  De  eo  nilifl  eommemo- 
randum  iawaL*'—Ahv(feda,  in  OiUemtutWt 

189. 

1588.— "Rent  of  the  eacabe  (Cnahah).  of 

?apara  .  .  .  14,122  /«Im«."~-&  BotkiOc, 
ombo,  175. 

1803.— Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Camp 

Boopara,  March  26, 180;i 

"We  have  jiwt  >>cen  jiayiiig  a  formal 
visit  to  his  highnesj*  the  |)eishwa,"&c. — In 
Asiatic  Aiinuai  Itoj.  for  lb03,  Chion.  p.  99. 

1846.— "Sopara  is  a  largo  place  in  the 
Agasee  maha(  and  contains  a  cotvHiderablo 
Muasulmaa  pq^tulation,  as  well  as  Christian 
and  Hindoo  .  .  .  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

trade;  and  tjrain,  salt,  and  garden  produce 
are  exfHjrted  to  tju^erat  and  Bomoay."— 
Destiltoru  Xotn,  by  Jvhii  VaupeU,  in 
I^.  Bo,  Q«og,  Soe,  vii.  140. 

SUPREME  COUBT.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  Engli.sh  Court  estaldished 
at  Fort  William  bv  the  Regular i<>n  Act 
of  1773  (13  Geo.  111.  c.  63^  and  after- 
wards at  the  other  two  Preddendes. 
Its  extent  of  jurifldiction  was  the  sub- 
ject of  acrinionion.s  controversies  in 
tlie  eurlv  vears  of  its  existence  :  con- 
troversie.s  which  were  closed  hv  21 
Geo.  III.  c.  70,  which  explaineff  and 
detiued  the  jurifidictiou  of  the  Court. 
The  use  of  the  name  came  to  an  end 
in  1862  with  the  establishment  of  the 
'High  Court,*  the  bench  of  which  is 
occupied  bv  barrister  judges,  judges 
from  the  Civil  Service,  and  judges 
promoted  from  the  native  l>ar. 

The  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  of  1661, 
gave  the  Company  certain  i»owers  to 
administer  the  laws  of  England,  and 
that  of  1683  to  establish  Courts  of 
Judicature.  That  of  Geo.  I.  m26> 
^ve  power  to  establish  at  each  Fresi- 
dency  Mayor's  Coiirts  for  civil  snits. 
with  a}>]K.il  to  the  (Jovernor  ana 
Council,  and  from  these,  in  cases  in- 
vohnn^  more  than  1000  pagodas,  to 
the  King  in  Council.  The  Siiine 
charter  constituted  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  each  Presidency  a  Court 
for  trial  of  all  offences  except  high 
treason.  Courts  of  Requests  were 
established  by  charter  ox  Geo.  XL, 
1763.  The  Mayor's  Court  at  Madras 
and  Bombav  survived  till  1797,  when 
(l»y  37  Geo.'lII.  eh.  142)  a  Recorder's 
Court  was  instituted  at  each.  This 
was  superseded  at  Madras  by  a  Su* 
premc  Court  in  1801,  and  at  Bombay 
in  1823. 
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8IIBA,       TMMj  Oi.v.X  «.«.  the 

fermented  sap  of  several  kinds  of 
palm,  such  as  coco,  nalmyra,  and  wild- 
date.  It  ii  the  Skt  mm,  *TiiiotM 
liquor/  which  has  passed  into  most  of 
the  vernaculars.  In  the  tirst  quota- 
tion we  certaiuly  have  the  word, 
though  combined  with  other  dements 
of  uncertain  identity,  applied  by 
Cosmas  to  the  milk  of  the  coco-nut, 
perhaps  making  some  confusion  be- 
tween that  and  the  fermented  sap. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Linschoten  applies 
§wra  in  the  same  way.  Bluteau, 
cnrioiidj,  calls  this  a  Caffirt  word.  It 
has  in  fact  been  introduced  from  India 
into  Africa  by  the  Portugueae  (see ^im. 
Marit.  iv.  293). 

o.  645.  — "The  Ar^eH"  (I.e.  Nargll  or 
IHTHWll.  or  coco-nut)  "is  at  first  full  of 
very  aweet  water,  wbiob  th«  Indians  drink, 
using  it  instead  of  wine.  This  drink  Is  ealled 
Mhrmco  vuTK,*  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant." 
^Cotmoi,  io  CiUAutf,  kc,  clzxvi. 

P6M.— ••Cnnu'*  Seennder  ABKAGK.] 

lM8.'~-"Thcy  grow  two  qualities  of  polm- 
tresj  one  kind  for  the  fruit,  and  the  other 
togire  ^ura."— (Varcia,  f.  HI. 

1678.-"  Snra,  whkh  is,  as  it  wera»  vum 
motto"— Acosta,  100. 

1698. — " ...  in  that  sort  the  jiot  in  short 
Space  is  full  of  water,  which  they  caU  Snra, 
and  is  very  pleesant  to  drioke,  like  sweet 
whay,  and  somewhat  better.**— Z«n«eftofeii, 

101 ;  [Huk.  Soc.  ii.  48]. 

1609-10.—".  .  .  A  goodly  oountiy  and 
fertile  .  .  .  abounding  with  Date  Trees, 
whence  they  draw  a  h«iuor,  called  Tarret 
(Toddy)  or  Bare.  .  .  ."-ir.  Finch,  in 
PwrthMt  i.  4M. 

1643.  — "Til  ie  fis  >K)ire  mes  narinisrs 
de  telle  Borte  quo  peu  a'en  faint  qu'ilt*  ne 
renuerasssent  notre  almadio  ou  batttau  : 

Ce  breuvage  estoit  du  snra,  qui  e«t  du  vin 
fait  tie  iialmea." — Mvct/utt^  Vot/aget,  252. 

c.  1650.—"  Nor  could  they  drink  eittier 
Wine,  or  Snry,  or  Strong  Water,  b;^  reason 
of  the  great  Imposts  which  be  laid  upon 
thero."— roMniMr,  B.T.  it  M;  [ed.  Alt, 
i.  343). 

16,^3.— "Les  Portogais  apnelent  ce  tori 
cm  vin  de.s  Indos,  Soure  .  .  .  de  cette  liqueur 
le  singe,  et  la  grande  chauue-souris  .  .  . 
sent  extremement  amateurs,  aussi  bien  que 
les  Indiens  Mansiilnians  (sic),  I'arsis.  et  quel- 
4iue  tribus  d'lndou,  .  .  ." — JJe  la  Jioultaye- 
IhOmiM,  ed.  1657, 268. 

SUBAT,  n.p.  In  English  use  the 
name  of  this  eit^  is  accented  Sur^tt ; 
but  the  name  is  m  native  writing  and 
parlance  generally  ^'ttrd^  In  the  Ain^ 
iiowever  ^ee  below),  it  is  written  Sirai ; 

*  'P«VX^  Pvh^P"   1^  *eoeo«iil' 


also  in  Sddik  Isfahdni  (p.  106).  Sural 
was  taken  ty  Akbar  in  1673,  having 
till  then  remained  a  part  of  the  falling 
Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Gusarat. 
An  English  factory  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1608-9,  which  vrn<^  for  more 
than  half  a  centuxy  the  chief  settle* 
ment  of  the  English  Company  in 
Continental  India.  The  transfer  of 
the  Chiefs  to  Bombay  took  place  in 
1687. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 

name.  Various  legends  on  the  sub- 
ject are  given  in  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.) 
Campbell^  Bombay  GtueUeer  (vol.  iLX 
but  none  of  them  li.i\c  any  proba- 
bility. The  ancient  Indian  SaimWUra 
was  the  name  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Qtisemt  or  Kattywar,  or  at  least  of 
the  maritime  part  of  it.  This  latter 
name  and  country  is  repre-sented  by 
the  diliereutlv. spelt  and  pronounced 
Sdrath  (see  6URATH).  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  and  his  editor  have  rejMyitedly 
stated  the  opinion  that  the  names  are 
identieaL  Thus:  "The names 'Snrat' 
and  *  Surath '  are  identical,  l)oth  l>eing 
derived  from  the  Sankrit  Surdslitra ; 
but  as  they  belong  to  different  places 
a  distinction  in  spelling  has  been 
maintained.  'Surat'  is  the  city; 
•  Si'imth '  is  a  prdnt  or  district  of 
Kattiwar,  of  which  Junagarh  is  the 
chief  town "  (EUwt,  v.  350  ;  see  also 
197).  Also:  "TheSiinskrit  SvrriMlitra 
and  Ourjijara  survive  in  the  modem 
names  KHml  and  QvMtraty  and  however 
the  territories  embraced  l  y  tlie  <dd 
terms  have  varied,  it  i.«i  hard  to  con- 
ceive tliat  Surat  was  not  in  Surashtra 
nor  Onsemt  in  Garjjara.  All  evi- 
deuce  goes  to  prove  that  the  old  and 
modern  names  a]>j)lie.d  to  the  same 
places.  Tims  Ptolemy's  Surastrtne  com- 
prises Surat.  ..."  (Dovmm  (f)  t&id.  i. 
359).  Tills  last  statement  seems  dis- 
tinct ly  erroneous.  Surat  is  in  Ptolemjr's 
A<i/HK^,  not  in  Ziywrr^vnf^  which  repre- 
sents, like  Sauiwhtn,  the  peninsula. 
It  must  remain  doubtful  whether 
there  was  anv  oonnectiou  between  the 
names,  or  the  resemblance  was  aeei- 
dental.  It  is  possible  that  continental 
Surat  may  have  originally  had  some 
name  implying  its  being  the  place  of 
(Nissage  to  8a,w4ihira  or  Sorath. 

Surat  is  not  a  place  of  any  antiquity. 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  existence 
of  the  name  aserlhsd  to  the  14th  can* 
tury,  in  passages  of  uncertain  value  iu 
certain  native  writers.    But  it  only 
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•came  to  notice  aa  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance alxnit  the  very  end  of  the  lOtli 

<enturv,  when  a  rich  Hindu  trader, 
<jiopi  by  name,  is  stated  to  have 
establiBned  himself  on  the  spot,  and 
founded  the  town.  The  way,  how- 
■ever,  in  which  it  is  spolcen  of  by 
Barbosa  previous  to  1516  shows  that 
the  riae  of  its  prosperity  most  have 
hcan  rapid. 

[Surat  in  English  slang  is  equivalent 
to  the  French  Rajiot^  in  the  sense  of 
*iio  great  shakefl^'  an  adulterated 
■article  of  inferior  quality  (Barrere^  8.v. 
Jiafioty.  This  i)erhap8  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  "  until  lately  the 
character  of  Indian  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market  stood  very  low,  and 
the  name  *6'urcU^'  the  description 
under  vliidi  the  eotton  of  this  pro- 
vinoe  ia  still  included,  waa  a  byword 
«nd  a  general  term  of  contempt" 
{Berar  GazetUer,  226  wj.).] 

1510.— "Don  Afonso"  (da  Noronba,  ne- 
phew of  Alboqaerqne)  "m  fhe  ctomi  not 

Knowing  wbitber  they  wont,  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  struck  u{x)n  a  shoal 
in  front  of  ^unrate.  Trying  to  save  tben* 
Mlrea  by  awimniiiig  or  on  plank*  many 
Miiahad,  and  aniong  them  Doo  Afoneo."— 
Corrta,  ii.  29. 

1616.—"  HaTiog  MMod  b^ymd  the  river 
of  Reyne),  on  fhe  other  ilde  there  ii  a  eity 

which  they  call  Qurate,  peoplod  by  Moors, 
And  close  uiK)n  the  rivor ;  they  deal  there 
in  many  kinds  of  wares,  and  carrv  on  a 
jgrmi  tnde ;  for  many  ihipe  of  Malabar  and 
other  paid  Mil  thifher.  and  mII  what  they 
brin^^.  aod  Mtnm  loaded  with  what  they 
«hoo8e.  .  .  ,'*'—£arbo»tt^  Lisbon  ed.  280. 

1686. —>  "Hie  eorjaa  ((Jorge)  of  ootton 
■cloths  of  ^Uiyate,  of  14  ynnlH  each,  ia 
worth  .  .  .  25Q/ed«u." — LemitranfjOf  45. 

IKB.— "Heytor  da  mvelni  put  to  sea 

.again,  scouring  the  Gulf,  and  making  war 
«Tery where  with  tiro  and  sword,  by  sea  and 
land  ;  and  he  made  an  onslaught  on  ^^omte 
4uid  Beynel,  great  cities  on  the  sea-coast, 
■and  saoKed  them,  and  burnt  part  of  them, 
for  all  the  people  fled,  they  being  traders  and 
without  a  garrison.  .  .  .  —Corrfa,  iii.  277. 

1663.—"  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  bar 
•of  the  rirer  Tapty,  above  which  stood  two 
•dtiM  the  most  notable  on  that  golf.  The 
ilrat  they  call  Bozai,  8  leagfnee  from  the 
month,  nnd  the  other  Reiner,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  nver  and  half  a  league  from 
the  bank.      .  .  The  latter  waa  the  most 
aumptaoas  in  buildings  and  cinlimtion.  in- 
liabRed  \y  warlike  people,  all  of  tliem 
Mo<irs  in.irod  to  maritime  war,  nnd  it  was 
from  thi.4  city  that  most  of  the  foists  and 
ahipe  o(  the  King  of  Cambay'a  fleet  were 
fnniidfed.   Snrat  again  waa  inhabited  by 
am  nawarlike  people  whom  they  call  Baa- 
yajMk  giien  te  aMdumie  emflib  eUedy 


to  the  business  of  weaving  cotton  cloths."— 
Bunm,  IV.  it,  8. 

1554. — "So  saying  they  quitted  their 
rowiDg-bencbes,  got  ashore,  and  started  for 
BmA.**-^aUU*Ali,  p.  88/ 

1573. — "Next  day  the  Envperor  went  to 
iiisjHsct  the  fortress.  .  .  .  During  his  in- 
spection some  large  mortars  and  gual 
attnoted  hie  attention.  Those  mortars  bore 
the  nasM  of  SnlaimlEDf,  from  the  name  of 
Snhiimitn  SiilLln  of  Turkey.  When  he  made 
his  attcmjit  to  con.iuer  the  porta  of  Qujar^t, 
he  sent  these  .  .  .  with  a  laige  array  by 
sea.  As  the  Turks  .  .  .  were  obliged  to 
return,  they  left  these  mortars.  .  .  .  The 
mortars  remained  uj>on  the  sea  shore,  until 
Khuditwand  Kh^n  built  the  fort  of  Borati 
when  he  placed  them  in  the  fort.  The  one 
which  he  left  in  the  country  of  Sirath  was 
taken  to  the  fort  of  JuniSgarh  by  the  ruler 
of  that  countnr."  —  MmM^AitarL  Id 
miiot,  V.  350. 

c.  1590.— "  Stlrat  is  among  famous  porta. 
The  river  TeplI  rune  bant  by,  and  at  seTea 
ooss  distance  Joine  fhe  eelt  tea.  Bftnir  on 
the  other  ride  of  the  riTer  it  now  a  port 

dependent  on  Sflrat,  but  waa  fonnerfv  a 
big  city.  The  porta  of  Khandevi  and  Bala&r 
are  also  annexed  to  Bflrat.  Frui^  and 
eepeciallv  the  aaanfte,  is  abundant  .  .  • 
The  sectaries  of  Zardasht,  emigrant  from 
Firs,  have  inado  their  dwelling  here  ;  thoy 
revere  the  Zhand  and  Pazhand  and  erect 
their  eUitkmai  (or  places  for  exposing  Uie 
dead).  .  .  .  Through  the  carelessness  of  the 
agents  of  Govornnient  and  the  commandants 
of  the  triHMis  {.<iiiMif,-m.ldrdn,  Sipah  Selar),  a 
considerable  tract  of  this  Sirkar  is  at  preeent 
in  the  hands  of  the  Frank,  e.a.  Daman. 
Sanjan  (St.  John's),  TSrSpGr,  Mfihim,  and 
Ba-sai  (see  (1)  Basaein))  that  are  both  cities 
and  forta*^— ifta,  01%.  i.  488 ;  [ed.  JotmU, 
ii.  243]. 

[1615. —  "To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  .  .  .  thewln  Awillt."— M«v 
Leitert,  iii.  196.] 

1638.— "Within  a  League  of  the  Road 
wo  entred  into  the  River  upon  which  BniMt 
ia  seated,  and  which  hath  on  both  sides  a 
verv  fertile  soil,  and  many  fair  gardens, 
with  nloiisant  Country-hou^tes,  which  being 
all  white,  a  colour  which  it  seems  the 
Indiatu  are  mneh  in  love  with,  afford 
a  noble  prospect  amidst  the  greenness 
whereby  they  nre  encompassed.  But  the 
River,  which  i><  the  Tuiiti'  ...  is  so  shallow 
at  the  mouth  of  it.  that  Barks  of  70 
or  80  Ton  oan  hardly  eome  into  it."— 
Mandehh,  p.  12 

1690.  —  "  Bnratt  is  reckon'd  the  moel^ 
fam'd  Emporium  of  the  Minn  Enipii% 

where  all  CoinmcKlities  are  vendible.  .  .  • 
And  the  River  in  very  commodious  for  the 
Im{)ortation  of  Foreign  (JikkIs,  which  are 
brought  up  to  the  City  in  Uoys  and  Yachts^ 
and  Ooantoy  Boats.**— Ovm^lois  218. 

1779. —  "There  is  some  report  that  he 
(Gen.  Goddard)  is  gone  to  jBeiuter-feacat 
..  bat  the  truth  ef  tble  Ood  kaom."— 
&irJr«iflr.iiL828. 
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SUEATH,  more  properly  Sdrath, 
aud  Sdrath,  ii.p.  This  name  is  the 

leptimatc  nuHlerii  form  and  repi-e- 
seutative  of  the  ancient  Indian  Sttn- 
rddUra  and  Greek  Syragtrene^  names 
which  applied  to  what  we  now  call 
the  Kattywar  PfTiinsula,  but  fspo.  ially 
to  the  fertile  plainii  uu  the  scu-cita^t. 
[**8ttrABhtni,  the  land  of  the  Sns, 
afterwards  Sanskritized  into  Sau- 
nuslitru  the  Htiodly  Land,  jireserves  its 
name  in  Sorath  tlu-  soutlu  rn  ]>art  of 
Kithidviida.  Tlio  name  appears  as 
Sun'tshfrft  in  the  Mnlu'tbhi'irnin  and 
Panini's  Gattapdtha^  iu  Kudrddainan's 
(A.D.  150)  and  Skandagupta's  (a.d.  456) 
(>irnar  ui8criptioii8»  anid  in  several 
Valabhi  co]>]»er-plates.  Its  Prdkrit 
form  ap|>cars  us  Surutlia  in  the  N^sik 
inscription  of  Gotamipntra  (a.d.  150) 
and  in  later  Pnikrit  as  Snnifhfha  in 
the  Tirthakal)Hi  of  Jin;)]ir;i-I)hasuri  of 
the  13Lh  or  14th  century.  Its  earliest 
foreign  menUon  is  perhaps  Strabo's 
S<ir't».<tHS  and  Pliny's  Oniturn" 
{Bumbay  GasxtUer^  i.  pL  i.  6)J.  The 
remarkable  discovery  of  one  of  the 
great  inscriptions  of  A4oka  (n.c.  250) 
on  a  nxk  at  <  Jit nar,  near  Junugarh  in 
SuuriLshtra,  bhowti  that  tlie  doniiuiou 
of  that  great  sovereign,  whose  capital 
wa>  at  Pataliputra  (IlaXj/i/^o^pa)  or 
Patna,  extended  to  tlii.s  di'^tant  slior,-. 
The  ap]>li<ation  ot  the  mo<lurn  toim 
Suratli  or  Sorath  has  varied  in  extent. 
It  is  now  the  name  of  one  of  the  four 
prdnts  or  districts  into  which  the 
peninsula  is  divided  for  political 
pnt^^osea,  each  of  those  prdnts  con- 
tainnif,'  a  number  of  small  States,  and 
being  partly  managed,  |»artly  con- 
trolled by  a  Political  Assistant.  Sorath 
(Kcupies  the  south-western  ]H)rtion, 
embracing  an  area  of  6,220  aq.  miles. 

C.  A.I).  80-90.— "  TaiTT;*  rd  fiir  utaS- 

rd  M  vauwtfaMvma  ZvpavrpTipr}." — fieri- 

•*  ^vpaffTpriw^t,  •  •  • 
BaftSd^rjfia  iriXtt  .  .  . 
l^vpdffTpa  Kiiifiri  .  .  . 
il»6y\tia<Toi'  ffiT6pio¥  ..." 

/'(uhmj/,  VII.  i.  2-3. 

"  TldXtr  i)  fUp  rapd.  t6  \oiJr6y 
lUpVt  ToO  'IvSov  vfiott  KoKuTat  xotvdt  iliP 
•  •  •  'lpSoffKv$la 


r^itri"— Awf.  55. 


C.  .'»4r». — "  'Ec<rt»'  ovv  rd  Xafirpd  ^fxwitpia 
T^t  'IvSiKrjt  raiTa,  ZifBoO,  'O^podh,  K«X> 
Xidva,  2t/3w/3,  tj  >Ia\^,  jrirrt  iniropia  fxovffa 

^dX\0»'Ta     TO     TTtTTf/M."  CoSlHOJI,     Ub.  xL 

These  names  may  bo  interi>retorl  m  8tad» 
Sorath,  Calyan,  Choul  (  '),  Malabar. 

c.  640. — '*  En  quittant  le  royaumo  de  Fa- 
lapi  (Yallabhi),  il  fit  500  li  k  I'oucst, 
et  arriTa  ao  vojaune  de  SmiAa^'a  (Boa* 
r&chtra)*  •  •  •  Comnio  oe  royanme  se 

tnmve  sur  lo  chumin  do  la  mcr  occidcntale, 
toiu  les  habitans  protitcnt  dcs  avaatagcd 
qtt'offrelamer ;  ils  ae  livront  au  n^guce,  et 
k  un  commerce  d'dchange." — UUmm^ThmMg^ 
in  PiL  Bouddk.,  ui.  164-165. 

1516.~"nuriiig  this  city  and  following 
the  soa-coast,  you  come  to  another  place 
which  hius  also  a  pood  port,  and  is  allied 
9^irati  Man^or,*  and  hero,  as  at  the 
other,  put  in  many  ves-sels  of  Mnlalnr  for 
horses,  gitun,  cloths,  and  cotton.s,  and  for 
vegetables  and  other  g<K)d.>»  prized  in  India, 
and  they  bring  hither  coco-nuts  Jagtira 
(Jaggery),  which  is  sugar  that  they  make 
dnuk  uf,  emery,  wax,  cardamoms,  and  every 
other  kind  of  spice,  a  trade  in  which  great 
^'ain  is  made  in  a  short  time."— itar6(Ma,  in 
Jilt  III  iisio,  i.  t.  2^t3. 

1;)73.  ~  See  quotation  of  this  date  ooder 
preceding  article,  in  which  both  the  mUBee 
surat  and  Stlrath,  occur. 

ITk'v).  —  "  After  his  second  defeat  Muiaffar 
j  Gujanlti  retreated  by  way  of  Cbampfatr, 
H(r]idr,  and  JhaMwar,  to  the  oountry  of 

Sliratb.  and  ro«ito<l  at  the  tA)wn  of  (londal, 
12  ko*  from  the  fort  of  Junjigarh.  .  .  .  Ho 
gaw  a  lac  of  Mi'fuuudu  an<l  a  jewelled 
'  d;tL''/c'r  to  Atnin  Khan  Ghorf,  ruler  ol 
Stirath,  and  so  won  hia  supfxirt." — TabaltU' 
i-Al''<tr<.  in  KZ/iot,  v.  437-43^'^. 

c.  ir>90.  — "Sircar  Hunt  (Sftrath)  was 
formerly  an  independent  territory ;  the 

chit  f  wiis  of  the  Obelolo  tribe,  and  com- 
I  maiidtd  r»<J,000  cavalry,  and  100,LKK)  in- 
I  fantry.  Its  length  from  the  port  of  (ihogeh 
(Oogo)  to  the  port  of  Aramroy  {Ardmrdiy 
measures  125  roje;  and  the  breadth  from 
Simlehar  (.SVrt/Adr),  to  the  {H>rt  of  Din,  is 
a  distance  of  72  cose."—Ave4:n.  by  Uladtnm. 
ii.  73 ;  [ed.  /orrett,  ii.  243]. 

1»31().  — "7  Soret,  the  chief  city,  is  called 
Janaijur :  it  is  but  a  little  rrovinco,  yet 
very  rich;  it  lyes  upon  (iuzxirat;  it  hath 
the  Ocean  to  the  South."— 7my,  ed.  166^ 

p.  3'.4. 

SUBKT7NDA,  S.  Hind,  sarhiuihl^ 
[Skt.  jwtro,  'reed-grass,'  kdnda^  'joints 
section'].  The  name  of  a  verr  tall 

reed-grassy  SaecKarwm  ^<ini,  Roxb., 
j>erhaj)S  also  npjdied  to  S^icchnrum 
proccnaiiy  Roxl).  These  g^Tisses  are 
often  tall  enough  in  the  riverine 
plains  of  Eiistern  Benj:^!  pr  -ntly  to 
overtop  a  tall  man  standing*  in  a 

*  Mangaloce  (q.v.)  on  this  eotst^  ao  donM 
eftll«d«w«tftl Mannlor  to  dMiagoWi  It  trm 
wsU'koown  ]fMipfer«rOueia. 
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howda  ou  the  back  of  a  tall  elephant. 
It  IB  from  the  upper  jtart  of  the 
flower-bearing  stalk  of  surkunrla  that 
sirky  (q-v.)  is  derived.  A  iiio^it  in- 
telligent vi:jilor  to  India  was  led  into 
a  emioiis  mistake  about  the  name  of 
this  grass  l»y  some  oflicial,  wlio  ought 
to  have  known  better.    We  quote  the 

passase.   stoir  about  the  mftin 

praniui  of  a  river  channel  probably 
rests  on  no  better  foundation. 

T<7.'>.  — "As  I  drove  yesterday  with  , 

1  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  scientific  name 
of  the  tall  grass  which  I  heard  ciiUod  tiger- 
gnua  at  AhmedaUtd,  and  which  is  Tery 
abandnnt  here  (abont  Lahore).  I  think  it 
ia  ft  .iiU'h  aril  III,  but  am  not  quite  sure. 
'No,'  he  Haid,  'hut  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood call  it  Sikunder's  Oraas,  as  they 
still   call    the    main    branch   of   a  river 

•  Sikander's  channel.'  Strange,  is  it  not? — 
how  tliat  jj-roat  imlividuality  looms  through 
history."— (»miii  i>j^,  Ao<a  <j/'  o»  Indian 
Jommey,  105. 

SUEPOOSE,   s.     P.r?.  S'lr-ponh, 

*  head-cover,'  [which  a«juiu  becomes 
corrupted  into  our  Tarbood^  (Uirhadi), 

and  *  Tarbrush'  of  the  wandering 
P.riton].    A  cover,  as  of  a  basin,  dish, 

h<K.»ka-liu\vl,  vScc, 

1829. — "Tugging  away  at  your  hookah, 
find  no  smoke  ;  a  thief  having  purloined 
your  silver  dielam  (see  CHILLUM)  and 
SOipOOse."— i/em.  qf  John,  Hhipp,  ii.  loft. 

SUBBAFUBDA,  s.    Feta  mrd- 

jutrihi.  A  canvas  .screen  surrounding 
royal  tents  or  the  like  (st  e  CANAUT). 

1401. — "  And  round  this  pavilion  stood  an 
sndosfire,  as  it  were,  of  a  town  or  castle 
made  of  silk  of  many  colours,  inlaid  in 
many  ways,  with  lMittienient.><  ut  the  top, 
and  with  cords  to  strain  it  outride  and  in- 
Me,  and  with  poles  inside  to  hold  it  up. 
.  .  .  And  there  was  a  gateway  of  great 
fit  ipht  forming  an  arch,  with  d<Kirs  within 
and  without  made  in  the  same  faiihion  as 
the  wall  .  .  .  and  above  the  gateway  a 
square  tower  with  battlements:  however 
fine  the  «dd  wall  was  with  its  many  devices 
and  artifices,  the  said  gateway,  anh  and 
tower,  w-as  of  much  more  exquisite  wurk 
Still.  And  this  enclosure  they  eall  Zsla- 
parda." — C/m  ijn,  s.  cxvi. 

G.  1580.— "The  Sarapardab  was  made  in 
former  times  of  ooane  oanvass,  bnt  his 

Majesty  has  now  caused  it  to  he  made  of 
carpeting,  and  thereby  improved  its  ap- 
peanmoeaad  iuefii]]Mss.'*->-.^ta,  L  64. 

[1839. — "The  camp  contained  numerous 
enclosures  of  sempoxdahs  or  canvass 
skreens.  .  .  JljMMMltai^  CkmM,  Sad 
ed.  i.  101.] 


SUREINJAUM,  s.  Ters.  <ar- 
aujdmy  lit.  'beginning-ending.'  Used 
in  India  for  'apparatus,'  'goods  and 
chattels,'  and  tne  like.  But  in  the 
Mahratta  proTinces  it  haa  a  speeial 
applici^ion  to  grants  of  land,  or  radier 
assignments  of  revenue,  for  special 
objects,  such  as  keeping  up  a  contingent 
of  trocpB  for  service ;  to  dvil  ofl^ers 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  State;  or 
for  rliaritaljle  purposes. 

[18*23.— "It  was  by  accident  I  discovered 
the  deed  for  this  tenure  (for  the  support 

of  troojw),  which  is  termed  Berinjata.  The 
Pimdit  of  Dhar  shewed  some  alarm ;  at 
which  I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  his  master 
had  now  the  best  tenure  in  India.  ..." 
Maleolm^  Central  India,  2ad  ed.  i.  103.] 

[1877. — "Government  .  .  .  did  not  accede 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  political  agent 
immediatelT  to  oonfisonte  his  ■^^^^gi^nii  or 
territories.  —J/r*.  OuthrU,  My  Tmr  in  <m 
Inditm  Fort,  i.  16<5.  j 

SUBBINJAUMEE  OBAM,  s. 

Hind,  grdm-saranjdml ;  Hkt.  grdymi,  'a 
village,'  and  Mranjdm  (see  SUBRIN- 
JAUH);  explained  in  the  quotation. 

1767.  —  "Gram-sersnJanunee,  or  peons 
and  pykes  stationed  in  every  viUage  of  the 
provrooe  to  SHtst  the  fenners  in  the  collec- 
tions, and  to  watch  the  villatre^i  ami  the 
crops  on  the  trround,  wht)  are  also  rc4i>un- 
sible  for  all  ttefts  within  the  village  they 
bekn«  to  .  .  .  (Rs.)  1,51,521  :  14."  — 
Ramm  AeeomnU  of  Burdwan.  In  Long, 
507. 

SUBBOW,  SEROW,  &c.,  s.  Hind. 
mrdo.    A  big,  odd,  awkward-looking 

antelope  in  the  Himfil.iya,  'something 
in  apjjearauce  between  a  jacka.s.s  and 
a  Tahir*  (Tehr  or  Him.  wUd  goat).-^ 

Col.  Markhiiin  in  Jerdon.  It  ia  Nemcr^ 
hoedfis  hnbdlinn^  Jerdon  ;  [A'.  huholinUMf 
Blanford  {Mammalia,  513)]. 

SUJRWAUN,  s.  Hind,  from  Per?. 
idncdti,  tdrbdtiy  front  sdr  in  the  sense 
of  camel,  a  camel-inan. 

[1828. — **. , .  eamels  roaring  and  blubber- 
ing, and  resisting  every  elTort,  soothing  or 
forcible,  of  their  serwans  to  induce  uiem 
to  emliark."  —  Mundy,  Pen  and  Peneil 
Sl-rf<he.^,  ed.  1868,  p. 

1844.—".  .  .  armed  Sarwaas,  or  osmsl- 

drivers."— (7.  O.  of  Sir  O,  Napier,  98. 

SUTLEDQE,  n.p.  Tlie  most 
easterly  of  the  Five  Rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Indus.  Hind.  8aUe^,  with  certain 
vaxiationji  in  spelling  and  proaanida- 
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tion.  It  is  ia  Skt.  Satadnt,  'flowing 
in  a  hundred  chaimeli,'  Sutudru^ 

Sutudriy   SttadrUf  and    is  the 

XapdSpot,  Zapddpos,  or  ZaSiSprit  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Sydrus  (or  Hetuarui)  of 
Fliny  (vi  SI). 

0.  1090.— "The  SnltAi  .  .  .  prpwd  fn 

MfMy  the  Sfhiln  (Indus),  Jclnm,  Chandritha, 
UM  (IUtI).  Bah  {hly&h),  aad  tetaldnr. 
.  .  .**— iH-'DUC,  in  ^l&l,  k  41. 

c.  1030. —  "They  all  combine  with  the 
Satlader  below  Miiit^n,  at  a  place  called 
PttnjnAd,  or  'th«  junction  of  the  five 
riyem.'"— At- BirilHl,  in  Elliot,  i.  48.  The 
iKUue  writer  says:  "(The  name)  should  be 
written  Shataludr.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
DTOvince  in  Uind.  But  I  havo  aaoertaiued 
Roon  w8ll<JiiiiiinBecl  people  thttfe  it  elioiild 
be  SalMr,  not  SkaiaUhubr''  (lie).— Atf. 
p.  52. 

e.  1810.—**  After  oraning  ^e  FMijAs  or 

five  rivers,  n.irnely.  Sind,  Jelam,  the  river 
of  Lob^wur,  S&tiut,  and  Birah.  .  .  ." — 
Wata^,  in  Elliot,  iii.  80. 

c.  1380.— "The  Sulttn  (Ffror  Shih)  .  .  . 
conducted  two  8troam.s  into  the  city  from  two 
rivers,  one  from  the  river  .Tumna,  the  other 
from  the  8ntm."— 7drUA-»-/W^ft44f,  in 
SUiot,  iii.  800. 

0.  1450.— "In  the  year  756  H.  (1355  a.D.) 
the  SalU(a  prooeedod  to  IXbitlpttr,  and  oon- 
dnetad  a  atraam  from  tha  rivar  Btiladar, 

for  a  distance  of  40  tot  aa  far  as  Jhajar." — 
TdriJUi-i-MuUrui  Sh4hi,  in  £lliolf  iv.  8. 

o.  1582.  —  **Lottara  oama  fraui  Lahore 

with  the  intclligonco  thnt  IVirnhfm  Hiiaain 
Mirz^  hiui  cn>HSiH\  the  ftft^lMB.  and  was 
nwrohing  upon  Dip£lp<fr.'*— 2VMafsaf4-ilifc* 
bari,  in  mitot,  v.  3.58. 

c  1590.  —  "  SufHtA  £>ihli.  In  the  Srd 
elimate.  The  length  (of  this  Subah)  from 
Palwal  to  Lodhlina,  whiah  it  on  tha  bank 
of  tha  riTor  BtM»i,  i*  180  Jrnrak."— ifia, 

orig.  i.  518 ;  [ed.  Jarrrtt,  ii.  278]. 

-  1793.^"  Near  Moulten  they  unite  asain, 
and  bear  the  nana  of  fletlage,  until  Doth 

the  subfltniicc  :\nd   name  nru  loat  in  the 

Indus."— JUniK-N,  Aleuwir,  102. 

In  the  following  passage  the  great 
French  geographer  liaa  luieeed  the 
Sutlej  : 

1768.— "Lea  cartas  qni  ont  prMd€ee11a8 

qna  j'ai  ooraixw^es  do  I'Arie,  on  do  I'liide 
•  .  .  no  marquoieut  nucunu  ri\icrc  cntro 
inSyphaals,  on  Hypa^is,  dernier  dea  fieuves 
qni  M  randent  dans  1' Indus,  et  le  Qemn^, 
qui  est  le  Jomaw*  do  I'Antiquit^.  .  .  . 
Mais  la  marche  do  Tiniur  a  iruli  pit'  dans 
cette  intervalle  deux  rivieres,  cello  de 
Ktkktr  et  oelle  de  Panijttt.  Dane  nn  andan 
itinemiro  do  I'lnde,  ijiio  Plino  nuns  a  con- 
eerv^,  on  trouvo  entro  Y llypluifls  et  le 
J^manes  une  riviere  sow*  lo  nom  d'Heeidnu 
k  %ala  dietanoa  d'Hyphasts  et  de  Jomanea, 
•t  qn'oQ  a  tout  Uen  m  nrandra  poor  JKeMr. ' ' 


SITTTEE,  a.  The  rita  of  widow, 
burning  ;  «.«.  the  burning  of  liring^ 
widow  along  with  the  corpse  of  her 
husband,  as  ])ractifled  by  pt-ople  of 
certain  castes  among  the  Hindus,  and 
eminently  by  the  R&jpflts. 

The  word  is  properly  Skt.  j»a<i,  *a 
good  woman,'  'a  true  wife,'  and  thenco 
specially  applied,  in  modem  ver- 
naculars ol  Sanskrit  jwirentagei  to  the 
wife  who  was  considered  to  accomplish 
the  supreme  act  of  fidelity  by  sacrific- 
ing henelf  on  the  funeml  pile  ol  ber 
hus1>and.  The  application  of  this 
substantive  to  the  suicidal  act,  instead 
of  the  nersou,  is  European.  The 
proper  Skt  term  for  the  act  is  wAa* 
gamnnOy  or  'keeping  conimny,'  [««Aa- 
marana,  'dying  together'}.*  A  very 
lung  aeriee  of  quotations  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  practice,  from  classical 
times  downwards,  might  be  given* 
We  shall  present  a  selection. 

We  dioold  remark  that  the  word 
{satl  or  tutUe)  does  not  occur,  so  Itr 
as  we  know,  in  any  European  work 
older  than  the  17th  century.  And 
then  it  only  occurs  in  a  disguised  form 
(sec  (inotation  from  P.  Delia  Valle). 
The  term  vnmti  which  he  uses  is 
probably  mahd-mitl^  which  occurs  in 
Skt.  Dictionaries  (*a  wife  of  great 
virtue').  Delia  Valle  is  usually 
eminent  in  the  correctness  of  his 
transcriptions  of  Oriental  words.  This 
conjecture  of  the  interpretation  of 
v\asii  is  confirnjed,  and  the  traveller 
hinust'lf  jiLstitied,  by  an  entry  in  Mr. 
Whitworth's  Dictionary  of  a  word 
Masti-kalla  u<v<]  in  Canara  fora  un'iiu- 
ment  commemoniting  a  saii.  KalUx  ia 
stone  and  masti—mMd-tati.  We  have 
not  found  the  term  exactly  in  any 
European  document  older  than  Sir 
C.  Malet'a  letter  of  1787,  and  Sir  W. 
Joneses  of  the  same  year  (see  hdow). 

Suttee  is  a  Brahmanical  rite,  and 
there  ia  a  Sanskrit  ritual  in  existence 
csee  Clamjied  ItuUx  to  the  Tanjore 
MS8.y  p.  1 35a).  It  was  introduced  into 
Sduthern  Inflia  with  the  Brahman  civil- 
isation, and  was  prevalent  there  chieti y 
in  the  Brahmanical  Kincdom  uf 
Vijayauagar,  and  among  the  Mahrattaa. 
In  Malabar,  the  most  primitive  part 

•  BotltlewoitlirarnotetliatlBtliafaleador 
DeU  one  manner  of  aooompliahliig  the  tlte  la 
odled  Satia  (Skt.  m/mI,  « traOi,'  ftom  mi,  wbenoa 
alKoaim.  See  Cfwfwrd,  H.  tf  InA.  Ardiip.  lU 
248,  and  FrUdrieh,  In  FdrftaadMafM  warn  A«t 
"  ■     "  aUL  la 
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of  S.  India,  the  rite  ia  forbidden 
{AtideKdraniruam,  v.  2^  The  cues 
mentioned  by  Teixeira  below,  and  in 

the  Letires  Itdifiantes^  occurred  at 
Taniore  and  Madura.  A  (Mahratta) 
^munan  at  Tanjore  told  one  of  the 

piMent  writers  that  he  had  to  perform 
commemorative  funeral  rites  for  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  on  the 
aame  day,  and  this  indicated  that 
his  grandmother  had  been  a  mt\. 

Tne  practice  has  prevailed  in  various 
regions  besides  Inaia.  Thus  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  early  ciistoiu  among 
the  heathen  Russians,  or  at  least  among 
nations  on  the  Vol^  called  Russians  by 
Maig^fi^  and  Ibn  Fbflin.  Herodotus 
(Bk.  eh.  5)  describes  it  among  certain 
tribes  of  Tliraoians.  It  was  in  vogue 
in  Tonga  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  has 
prevailed  in  the  island  of  Bali  within 
our  own  time,  though  there  accomTMinv- 
in^  Hindu  rites,  and  perhajps  uf  Hindu 
oriffin, — certainly  mwiified  by  Hindu 
inwience.  A  full  account  of  Suttee 
a.s  j)mctised  in  those  Malay  Islands 
will  be  found  in  Zollinger's  account 
of  the  Religion  of  Saank  in  /.  Ind, 
Ardi.  ii.  166  ;  alj«)  see  Friedrich's  Bali 
as  in  wole  preceding.  [A  large  numl)€r 
of  references  to  Suttee  are  collected  in 
Frazer,  FaumnAoM^  iii  196  Mff.] 

In  Diodonis  we  have  a  long  account 
of  the  rivalry  as  to  which  of  the  two 
wives  of  Keteus,  a  leader  of  the  Indian 
contingent  in  UM  army  of  Bnmenew, 
should  perform  stlttee.  One  is  re- 
jected as  with  child.  The  history  of 
the  other  terminatea  thus : 

■.C.  817. — "  Finally,  havings  taken  leave 
of  thopt;  of  the  household,  «ho  was  Mtt  ujKni 
the  pyre  by  her  own  brother,  aud  was  re- 
garded wiu  wonder  by  the  crowd  that  had 
run  together  to  the  spectacle,  and  heroically 
ended  her  life  ;  the  whole  force  with  their 
ami.H  thrico  marching  round  the  pyre  bcfcjre 
it  was  IdncUed.  But  the,  laying  henelf 
btride  her  huliand,  and  evan  at  the  violenoe 
of  the  flame  giving  uttemnce  to  no  un- 
beeonuilg  ory,  stirred  pity  indeed  in  others 
of  the  ■pectaton,  and  in  aome  excera  of 
enksy;  not  bat  what  there  wera  mom  of 
the  Greeks  present  who  lepnfaatad  tuch 
rites  as  lwrV»aroiw  anrl  chmI*  .  >  •**— Diorf. 
iSic.  Btblioih.  xi».  'Si-'^. 

c.  B.C.  30. 

*•  FeUz  M  lex  taMffs  una  uaritfa 

Quoe  Aurora  fuis  ni))ni  colorat  eqnis  ; 
Namque  ubi  uiurtiferu  jacta  est  fax  ultima 
lecto 

Uaonun  f ueis  stat  pie  torbe  oomia ; 
Bt  esriMMii  hafaet  wU,  quae  3^  atqeatar 

On^jngiinB  j  imdoir  eet 


Ardent  victrioes ;  et  ilammae  pectora  prae> 
bent, 

Imponuntqoe  rab  era  perusta  Tins." 

ProperHu*,*  lib.  itt.  xui.  15.23. 

0.  B.C.  20.-"  He  (Arirtobnlns)  mp  tlMi 
be  had  heard  from  some  penona  of  wirm 
bomfaig  themaalTM  Tolnntarily  with  their 

deceased  htuVjonda,  and  that  thoee  women 
who  refused  to  submit  to  this  custom  w«r» 
disgraced."— .Sirrah,  xv.  62  (B.T.  by  JKmnI- 

ton  and  Falconer,  iii,  112). 

▲.O.  0.  380.—"  Indi,  utomnes  ferebariiarl 
uxorae  pihurimas  habent.  Apud  eos  lex  eet» 
ut  uxor  carissima  cum  defunoto  marito 
cremetur.    Hao  igitur  coatendnnt  inter  •» 

de  amore  viri,  et  ambitiu  minima  certaiitium 
est»  ao  testimonium  castitatis,  dignam 
morte  deoemi.  Itai]ue  victrix  in  habitu 
omatuque  pristino  jiixtn  cadaver  aocubat, 
amploxans  illud  et  duosoulans  et  suppoeitos 
ignes  pnideiitiae  laudo  contemnens." — iSf. 
Jerome^  Advtn,  Jvnniimuwt,  in  ed.  VaUart, 

a.sn? 

c.  Sfjl.  —  "  All  the  Indians  bum  their  dead. 
Sorendib  ii  the  furthest  out  of  the  islands 
dei>endent  upon  India.  Sometimes  when 
they  burn  tlio  Uxly  of  a  Kinj?,  his  wive;* 
cast  theiuMslveM  on  the  pile,  aud  bum  with 
him  ;  but  it  is  at  their  choice  tO  n^ftefai" — 
Jtfinavd,  Reladon,  kv.  i.  fiO. 

0. 1200. — "  Hearing  the  lUija  was  dead,  th» 
Porm&ri  became  a  sat!:— dyin^  she  said  — 
The  son  of  the  Jadavanl  will  rule  the 
ooontry,  may  bleMing  be  on  him  ! " — 
Chnnd  Tiai-da!,  in  Ind.  Ant.  i.  227.  Wo 
cuQUut  bo  sure  that  scUl  is  in  the  origioal,  a» 
this  it  a  comdenrnd  vmioa  by  Mr.  Beamee. 

1298.  —  "Many  of  the  women  al.so,  when 
their  husliands  die  and  are  placed  on  th» 
pile  to  be  burnt,  do  bum  themselves  along^ 
with  the  bodies."— ifarev  PoUt,  Bk.  i£ 
011.17. 

c.  1322.— "The  idolaters  of  this  realm 
have  one  detestable  custom  (that  I  most 
mentiony.   For  when  any  man  dies  they 

bum  him  ;  rind  if  he  leave  a  wife  they  bum 
her  alive  with  him,  saving  that  she  ought 
to  go  and  koe]>  her  hushand  company  in  th» 
other  world.  But  if  the  woman  hare  soDe 
by  her  hnsbend  she  may  abide  with  them, 
an  she  will."— (WonV,  in  Cathay,  &0.,  i.  79. 

„  AlsohiZampaorOhaaipa:  "When 
a  married  man  diet  in  this  ooontry  bfa 

T)ody  is  burned,  and  his  living  wife  along 
with  it.  For  they  Hay  that  she  should  go 
to  keep  company  with  bur  husband  in  iSe 

other  world  &\:M).  ' — Ihirl.  97. 

c.  1328. — "  In  this  India,  on  the  death  of 
n  noble,  or  of  any  jieople  of  snbstatioe,  their 
bodies  are  kwmied;  and  eke  their  wives 
follow  them  alive  to  the  lire,  and  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  glory,  and  for  the  love  of 
thdir  bosband-H,  and  for  eternal  life,  bum 
along  with  them,  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
they  were  going  to  be  wedded. 


*  fbs  isma  post  spaks  of  B\-sdne,  who ' 
heisstr  atTlMMa  on  Um  tmniing  pile  of  her  hni* 
band  Ckpanens  (I.  xv.  SI),  a  story  which  May 
thinks  most  have  eomo  from  some  early  Indian 
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who  (\o  this  have  the  higher  reput«  for 
virtue  and  txx'feotioii  among  thtt  reat."— 

/■v.  Jonlnniis,  20. 

c,  1313.— "Tho  burning  of  the  wife  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  is  an  act  among 
the  Indians  reoonuuended,  but  not  obliga- 
tory. If  ft  widow  haroa  heraelf  ,  tbe  memben 

of  the  family  ^oi  tlio  triory  thereof,  and  tho 
fame  of  tidclity  in  fuitilling  their  duties, 
8ho  who  docs  not  give  herself  up  to  the 
ttamea  puts  on  ooorae  raiment  and  abides 
with  her  kindred,  wretched  and  deepised 
for  haWng  failed  in  duty.  But  she  is  not 
cuini>olled  to  burn  herself."  (There  follows 
an  interesting  account  of  instances  witnessed 
by  tho  traveller.)  -//>«  Buhita,  ii.  V.V^. 

c.  1430. — "  In  Medit\  vero  Indi.i  mortui 
•comburuntur,  cumquo  his,  ut  pluriniuni 
vivae  uxorea  .  .  .  una  pluresre,  prout  fuit 
matrimonii  oonrentio.  Prior  ez  lege  nritnr, 
etiam  quae  unica  cr-t.  Sumuntur  autein  et 
aliae  uxores  quaedam  eo  (jacto,  ut  morte 
fonuB  soA  exoment,  iaque  hand  parvna  apod 
eoe  honoe  docttar  .  .  .  submiMo  igna  uxor 
omatiori  cnltn  inter  tnhas  tibidnasque  et 
cantus,  et  iji<a  jisalltMitis  more  alacris  roguni 
niagno  comitatu  circuit.  Adstat  interea 
at  aacerdos  .  .  .  hort^mdo  suadens.  Cum 
•circnmierit  ilia  .'iaepius  ignem  prope  sug- 
gestum  consiatit,  voj*tesquo  exuens,  loto  de 
more  prius  cor|X)re,  turn  sindonem  alham 
induta,  ad  exhortationom  dicentis  in  ignem 
prosilit."— iV.  Cbitli',  in  Pcff^tu  dt  Var. 

Fur',  iv. 

c.  1520. — "  There  are  in  this  Kingdom 
•(the  Deooan)  many  heathen,  natives  of  the 
•country,  whoso  custom  it  is  that  when  they 
die  they  nro  burnt,  and  their  wives  alr)ng 

witii  th'.MU  ;  aii'l  if  the^e  will  not  dn  it  thoy 
remain  in  disgnice  with  all  their  kindred. 
And  as  it  hapnens  oft  times  that  they  are 
unwilling  t<»  no  it,  their  Bramin  kinsfolk 
persuade  them  thereto,  and  this  in  order 
that  such  a  fine  custom  should  not  l>o  bniken 
and  fall  into  oblivion." — tSommario  de'  iilKtUi, 
in  Ramurio^  i.  f.  329. 

,,  "  In  this  country  of  Camboja  .  .  . 
when  the  King  dies,  tbe  lords  volmitarily 
burn  thamaalvaa,  and  ao  do  the  Kin^/'s  wivos 
«t  the  same  time,  and  so  alsu  do  other 
women  on  tho  death  of  their  husbands." — 
Ibid.  f.  :33<3. 

1522.— <'  They  told  us  that  in  Java  Major 
it  was  the  ciistom,  when  one  of  tho  chief 
men  died,  to  burn  his  VkxIv  ;  and  then  his 
prinoipal  wife,  adorned  with  gurlunds  of 
flowara,  haa  herself  carried  in  a  chair  by 
four  men  .  .  .  comforting  her  relations, 
who  are  afflicted  because  she  is  going  to 
burn  herself  with  the  cor]>se  of  her  husband 
.  .  .  saying  to  them,  '  I  am  going  this  even- 
ing to  sup  with  my  dear  hnsbuid  and  to 
sleep  with  him  this  night.'  .  .  .  After  again 
consoling  them  (she)  ca^^ts  herself  into 
the  fire  and  is  l>urne<l.  If  she  did  not  do 
thia  ahe  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
homonrable  woman,  nor  aa  a  faithful  wife." 
—Pujafetta,  E.T.  by  Lord  Staniey  r/,1.,  154. 

0. 1566. — Cesare  Federici  notices  the  rite 
«■  paculiar  to  the  Kingdom  of  "  Beumeger  " 
<aoa  BI8KAaAB)T^Tidi  eoaa  atniaia  • 


hestiali  di  quella  gentilitA ;  vsano  prima- 
mento  abbrusciare  i  corpi  morti  cosi 
d'huomini  oome  di  donne  nobili;  a  si 
lliuomo  %  maritato,  la  moglie  h  obUgata 
ad  abbrusciarsi  viva  col  cnrp-t  rk-l  Tnarito." 
— Oriff.  ed.  p.  36.  This  tmvellor  gives  a 
good  account  of  a  Suttee. 

1583. — *'  In  the  interior  of  Hindustan  it  xa 
the  custom  when  a  husbaiul  dies,  for  his 
widow  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  c;i.<t  herself 
into  the  flames  (of  the  funeral  pile),  although 
ahe  may  not  have  lived  happily  with  him. 
Ocea>iiona11y  love  of  life  hoUis  her  back,  and 
then  her  husluniil's  relations  assemble,  light 
tho  jiilu,  and  place  her  ujKin  it,  thinking 
that  they  tbereoy  preserve  the  honour  and 
!  character  of  the  family.   Bnt  since  the 
I  country  had  come  tnnler  tho  nilc  "f  hi- 
I  gracious  Majesty  [Akljar],  insj>ectors  haxl 
been  appointed  in  every  city  and  district, 
I  who  were  to  watoh  carefully  over  thei*e  two 
cased,  to  diaeriminate  between  them,  and  to 
prevent  any  woman  ))einir  fon-il.ly  burnt." 
— Abti'i  Fugf,  Akbar  y<i,><(t/i,  in  E/iiol^  vi.  69. 

1583. — **  Among  other  sights  I  aawone  I 
ni.iy  II of.'  woiificrful.  When  I  landed  (at 
Ncgapat;im)  from  the  vessel,  I  saw  a  pit  full 
of  kindled  charcoal  ;  and  at  that  moment  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  was  brought  by 
hor  people  on  a  litter,  with  a  great  oomf>any 
of  other  women,  frimds  of  her<,  with  grcTt 
festivity,  xlio  holding  a  mirror  in  her  left 
hand,  and  a  lemon  in  her  right  hand.  .  ,  ,** 
— an<l  so  forth.— (y.  lin/Oi,  f.  S2<-.  83. 

l.'»S»j.  —  "The  custom  of  tho  countroy 
j.lavji)  is,  that  whensoever  the  King  doeth 
die,  they  take  tbe  body  so  dead  ana  bume 
it,  and  preserve  the  anhes  of  him,  and  within 
five  dayos  next  after,  the  wine^  of  the  said 
King  so  dead,  according  to  the  custome  and 
vse  of  their  countrey,  arary  one  of  them  goe 
together  to  a  phtoa  aimointadf  and  the 
chTefa  of  tha  woman  which  was  nearest  to 
him  in  aooompt,  liath  a  ball  in  hor  h.nnd, 
and  throweth  it  from  her,  and  the  place 
where  the  ball  resteth,  thither  they  goe  all, 
and  tume  their  faces  to  the  Elostward,  and 
every  one  with  a  dagger  in  their  hand  (which 
dagger  they  call  a  eri-^e  (see  CREASE),  and 
is  as  shaqjc  ns  a  rasor),  «;tal>  themselues  in 
their  owne  blood,  and  fall  a-groueling  on 
their  faces,  and  so  ende  their  daves."— 7". 
Candt'sh,  in  Half.  iv.  338.  This  p.i.ss;iire 
refers  to  Blamkingan  at  the  e.ist  end  of 
Java,  which  till  a  late  date  was  subject  to 
Bali,  in  which  such  praetioea  have  continued 
to  our  day.  It  .seems  probable  that  (he 
Hindu  rite  here  came  in  contact  with  th-.* 
old  Polynesian  })racticesof  a  like  kind,  which 
prevailed  eg.  m  Fiji,  quite  recently.  Tbe 
narratiTa  referred  to  below  under  163S, 
where  tho  viotina  ware  the  slaves  of  a 
deceased  <iueen,  points  to  the  latter  origin. 
W.  Humboldt  thus  alludes  to  similar  paa> 
sages  in  old  Javanese  litaratnra :  **  Thm  wa 
may  reckon  aa  one  of  Hm  finaat  apliodee  in 
the  Hnrf/f  y>i,ht,  tho  story  how  Sa^pil  Wail, 
when  she  had  sought  out  her  slain  hui^band 
among  the  wide  spread  heap  of  corpses  on 
the  battlefield,  ataos  herself  by  his  siae  with 
a  da^6r."-~JSnM-^|ariuAe,  i.  89  (and  aae  the 
wboia  aaotioii,  pp.  874S). 
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[e.  1590.  —  When  he  (the  Riijah  of 
Asham)  dies,  his  j>rinci|i4il  atteDdants  of 
both  aexes  Toluntanly  bury  theooMlves  alive 
in  hw  grav*."— iilis  ed.  /arrm»  «.  118.] 

1696.— >Th«  luaal  account  is  given  by 
Ximdtofcii,  d!i.  xxxtL,  with  a  plate :  [Hak. 
8oe.i.  249]. 

[c.  1610.— See  an  account  In  Pjfrard  df 

Laatl,  Hiik.  Si>c.  i. 

1611. — "When  I  was  in  India,  on  the 
death  of  the  Naique  (see  NAIK)  of  Madur^, 
a  coiintry  situated  between  that  of  Malauar 
and  that  of  Choromandel,  400  wives  lof  bis 
burned  themselTaa  along  with  him." — 
Triirira,  i.  9. 

c.  1620.— "The  author  .  .  .  when  in  the 

territory  of  the  Karn;ifik  ,  .  .  arrivod  in 
comjiany  with  hi**  father  at  the  city  of 
Bouthcm  Mathum  (.Madura),  where,  after 
a  few  days,  the  ruler  died  and  went  to  hell. 
The  chief  had  700  wives,  and  they  all  threw 
themiielTes  at  the  same  time  into  the  fire." 
—MuhamHUui  iShah/  JiaHofif  iu  Mliott 
Tii.  129. 

162:?.  — "  When  I  jL-ikcd  further  if  force 
was  ever  used  iu  these  canes,  they  told  me 
that  nauaUy  it  was  not  so,  but  only  at  times 
iiniontr  per^ont  "f  quality,  when  souie  one 
liad  left  li  yniiiitr  and  handsome  widow,  and 
there  wa.s  a  risk  either  of  her  desiring  to 
luarrv  again  (which  they  consider  a  great 
■oandal)  or  or  a  worse  mishap,— in  inch  a 
case  the  relation-*  of  her  husWnd,  if  they 
were  very  strict,  wt)nld  conijicl  her,  even 
against  her  will,  to  burn  ...  a  liarbarous 
«nd  cruel  law  indeed !  But  in  ohorti  as  re- 
garded Oiacoamk,  no  one  exercised  either 
cntnpulsioii  or  jwrsmision  ;  and  she  did  the 
thing  of  her  own  free  choice ;  both  her 
kindred  and  herself  exulting  in  it,  as  in  an 
act  manaaimous  (which  in  sooth  it  was) 
and  held  in  hi|rh  honour  aroon^  them.  Ana 
when  I  ankfil  alxtiit  the  oru.innnts  and 
flowerx  that  .she  wore,  they  tuld  mo  this 
Was  customarj'  a*;  a  >^\gn  of  the  joyou.«!ne.ss 
of  the  Haati  {Miutl  is  what  they  call  a 
woman  who  pives  hen-elf  up  to  l>e  burnt  ufM^n 
the  death  of  her  husband)." — /'.  ifrf/.i  Valh^ 
ii.  671  ;  [Hak.  8<)C.  ii.  27'',  and  see  ii.  "JtJH  itrq.\ 

1633. — "The  same  day,  aliMut  noon,  the 
queen's  body  was  burnt  without  the  city, 
with  two  and  twenty  of  her  female  slaves  ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  render 

Ml  exact  account  of  the  barbarous  ceremonies 
practised  in  this  place  on  such  occasions  as 
we  were  witnes.H  t**.  .  .  ."  —Xarrotii--  of  a 
Jhttc/t  AfuaiuH  to  liali,  quoted  by  Crawfurd, 
n.  of  I  fid.  Aixh.,  ii.  244-263,  from  Prenut. 
It  is  veiy  intereetingi  hot  too  Im^  for 
extract. 

c.  1650. — *'They  say  that  when  a  woman  l>o- 
entnes  a  Sattee,  that  is  burns  herself  with  the 
deceased,  the  Almighty  {wrdons  all  the  sins 
committed  by  the  wife  and  husband  and 
that  they  remain  a  long  time  in  paradise  ; 
nay  if  the  husband  were  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  wife  by  thi««  means  draws  him 
from  thence  and  takes  him  to  paradise.  .  .  . 
Moreover  the  8«ttit>  in  ft  totora  hirth, 
retnraa  not  to  the  f eiiMle  aax  .  .  .  hat  she 

3  K 


who  becomes  not  a  Battee,  and  passes  her 

life  iu  widowhood,  is  never  omantii>atod 
from  the  female  state.  .  .  .  It  is  however 
criminal  to  force  a  woman  into  the  fire,  and 
equally  to  prevent  her  who  voluntufly 
devotes  herself." — JJabistdH,  ii.  75-76. 

c.  1650-60. — Tavemier  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  different  manners  of  Sutter,  which  he 
had  witnessed  often,  and  in  various  parts 
of  India,  but  does  not  oae  the  word.  W« 
extract  the  following : 

c.  1648. — .  .  there  fell  of  a  sudden  so 
violent  a  Shower,  that  the  Priests,  willing 
to  get  out  of  the  iljiin,  thrust  the  Woman 
all  along  into  the  Fire.  But  the  Shower 
was  so  TeheoMBti  and  endured  so  long, 
that  the  Fire  was  quenchVl,  aiirl  t!ie  Woman 
wiu»  not  burn'd.  About  midm^^ht  >he  arose, 
and  went  and  knock'd  at  one  of  her  Kins- 
men's Houses,  where  Father  ZeKon  and 
many  Hotlamden  saw  her,  looking  so  gastly 
and  jrrinily,  that  it  was  enough  to  have 
scar'd  them  ;  however  the  i>ain  she  ondur'd 
did  not  HO  far  terrific  her,  but  that  three 
days  after,  aonompany'd  by  her  Kindred, 
she  went  and  wae  hniii'd  aooonUng  to  her 
first  intention. "—IbiwnMer,  S.T.  ii.8i:  [ed. 
liall,  i.  219J. 

Again : 

*'  In  most  j>laces  xi]Mm  the  Coast  *>f  Coro- 
mandol,  the  Women  arc  not  burnt  with 
their  deceas'd  Husbands,  hut  they  are 
buried  alive  with  them  in  holes,  which  the 
Bramfaia  make  a  foot  deeper  than  the  tall* 
neas  of  the  man  and  woman.  Usimlly  thoy 
chuso  a  Sandy  place  ;  so  that  when  the  man 
and  woman  are  V)oth  let  down  together,  all 
the  Company  with  Baskets  of  Sand  fill  up 
the  hole  above  half  a  foot  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  after  which  they  jump 
and  dance  upon  it,  till  they  believe  the 
woman  to  he  stifl'd?'— /Ml.  171 ;  [ed.  Bait, 
ii.  216]. 

c.  1667.— Bemier  also  has  several  highly 
interesting  pages  on  this  subject,  in  his 

"  Letter  written  to  M.  Chajielan,  sent  from 
Chinis  in  Persia."  We  extract  a  few  .sen- 
tences: "Concerning  the  Women  that  have 
actually  burn'd  themselves,  I  have  so  often 
been  present  at  snch  dreadful  spectacles, 
that  at  length  I  could  endure  no  more  to 
see  it,  anrl  I  retain  still  mime  horrour  when 
I  think  oa  t.  .  .  .  The  Pile  of  Wood  was 
presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  Oyl 
and  Butter  had  been  thrown  u]>on  it,  and  I 
.saw  at  the  time  through  the  Flames  that 
the  Fire  took  hold  of  the  Cloiiths  of  the 
Woman.  ...  All  this  I  saw,  but  obsorv'd 
not  tlAt  the  Woman  was  at  all  disturb'd ; 
yea  it  was  said,  that  she  had  l>een  heard  to 
pronounce  with  great  force  these  two  wonls, 
/Vi^  Two,  to  signifie,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  tiiose  who  hold  the  Souls  Trans- 
migration, that  this  was  the  r>th  time  she 
had  bunit  herself  with  the  .s;in>e  Husband, 
and  that  there  romain'd  l>ut  tiro  times  for 
perfection ;  as  if  she  had  at  that  time  this 
Rememhnuioe,  or  aovM  Prophetical  Spirit.** 
'E.T.  p.  99 ;  [ed.  ClNutaUe^  a06  sef}.^ 
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1677. — Suttee,  described  by  A. 
in  VaJeiUijn  v.  (CeyloH)  300. 

1718.— *'Ce  fat  oetto  ano^  do  1710,  que 
moarut  le  Prinee  de  1Im»v»,  Igtf  d«  plus  de 

3uatre-vingt-ann ;  scs  femmes,  en  nombre 
e  quarante  sept,  se  brftltrent  avec  le  corps 
du  Prince.  .  .  ."  (dotiiils  follow).  —  I'^rf 
Martin  (of  the  Madura  Mission),  in  Lett. 
Ei^,  ed.  17SI,  torn,  zii.,  pp.  12S  tig^. 

1727.  —  "  I  hav*  MMI  several  burned 
•areral  Ways.  ...  I  heard  a  Story  of  a 
Lady  tluit  had  received  Addresses  from  a 

(lentlciii.iii  who  afterwards  deserted  her, 
ami  her  Relations  died  shortly  after  the 
Marriajfo  .  .  .  and  as  the  Fire  was  well 
kindled  .  .  .  she  e.<<pied  her  former  Admirer, 
and  liockned  him  tt)  come  to  her.  When  he 
came  she  took  him  in  her  Arms,  as  if  she 
had  a  Mind  to  embrace  him ;  but  being 
stronger  than  he,  abe  carried  him  into  the 
Flaroeet  in  her  Arms,  whore  they  wore  WAh 
consumed,  with  the  Corpw  of  hor  Hnsluind." 
--A.  MamilUn^,  i  278;  [ed.  1744,  i.  280]. 

"The  Country  alKuit  (Calcutta) 
being  ovirsjiread  with  i'uyu the  Cus- 
tom of  Wives  burning  themselves  with  their 
deceased  Husbands,  ia  alao  praotiaed  here. 
Before  the  Mognfi  War,  Ifr.  C^iannoet 
wont  one  time  with  his  Ordinary  fJuard  of 
Soldiers,  t<>  see  a  younj;  Widow  act  that 
traf^io.il  (  "a Uistropho,  but  he  was  so  smitten 
wit^  the  Widow  a  Beauty,  that  he  aaat  bis 
Onarda  to  tak«  her  by  Faroe  from  her 
Executionerai  and  conducted  her  to  his 
own  Lodgings.  They  lived  lovingly  many 
Years,  and  hatl  several  Children  ;  at  length 
ahe  died,  after  be  bad  eettled  in  Oakutta, 
bat  instead  of  converting  h«r  to  CKriMaatVy, 
she  made  him  a  IVosolyte  to  I'ai/tinisiti,  aiul 
the  only  part  of  ('hristlanitii  tfiat  was  re- 
markable m  him,  was  burj'ing  hor  decently, 
and  he  built  a  Tomb  over  her,  where  all  hia 
Life  after  her  Death,  ho  kept  the  anniversary 
Day  of  her  I  >cat  h  by  sncriticinir  a  Cock  on  hor 
Tomb,  after  tlio  J'atftin  Manner."  —  Ihi({. 
[ed.  1744],  ii.  6-7.  r\Vith  thia  comi«iro  the 
curious  lin<-  descnood  a'<  an  Epitaph  on 
"Joaeph  Townsond,  l*ilot  of  the  Ganges" 
(6  Mr.  iVbCet  4t  iiuenet,  L  m  teg.).] 

1771.  — "Here  (in  Rili)  not  only  w  iTiim 
often  kill  themselves,  or  bum  with  their 
daceaaed  buabanda,  but  men  also  burn  in 
honour  of  their  deceaaed  maaten." — Fw- 
nat,  V.  to  y.  Uuinm,  170. 

1787. — "Soon  after  I  and  my  conductor 
had  iinittr<l  tlie  house,  wo  were  infonnod 
the  suttee  (for  that  is  the  name  piven  to 
the  person  who  so  devotes  herself)  had 
passed.  .  .  —  Sir  V.  Ma/eL  in  J'ariy. 
Papa-$n/im,  p.  1  ("Hindoo  Widowa 

'•My  Father,  .s.iid  ho  (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt),  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  my  mother,  who  was  eighty 
years  old,  beaime  a  Mti.  and  burned  her- 
self to  expiate  sins."  —  Letter  uf  iStr  it'. 

17^*2.  — "  Tn  tho  r  iiir-e  of  niy  endeav<mrs 
I  found  the  jMHir  suttee  had  no  relations 
at  Poonoh."— Letter  fmm  .Sir  C.  Malrt,  in 
/«r6ef^  Or.  Man,  ii.  m  -,  L^d  ed.  ii.  '28, 


and  lee  i.  178,  in  wUdi  tfie  previona  pasaag» 

is  ijuoted]. 

1808.  — "These  proceedings  (Hindu  mar* 
riage  eannionies  in  Gnserat)  take  place  ia 
the  presence  of  a  Brahmin.  .  .  .  And  farther, 
now  the  young  woman  vows  that  her  atfoc- 
tions  shall  l>e  fixed  ut>on  her  Ixjrd  alone, 
not  only  in  all  this  life,  but  will  follow  in 
death,  or  to  the  next,  that  ihe  will  die, 
that  she  may  burn  with  him,  through  m% 
many  tranMuiigrations  as  shall  secure  their 
juini  iinmortjil  bli&<.  Seren  successions  of 
Butteea  (a  woman  aeven  timea  born  and 
burning,  thu%  M  oflio)  aMOr*  tO  tb»  loVIQf 

couple  u  sent  amoQf  %bm  foda.'*— Jt.  Dnm- 

moiui. 

1809.  — 

"  0  sight  (if  misery  ! 
You  cannot  hear  her  cries  .  .  .  their  sound 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drowned ;  .  •  . 
But  in  her  face  yon  aee 
The  supplicalioii  Mid  the  agony  .  .  . 
See  in  her  swelUqg  tiiroat  toe  deqMcmt» 
•tren^th 

That  with  vain  effort  stmgglea  yet  for 

life; 

Her  arma  contracted  now  in  fruitle» 

strife, 

Now  wildly  at  full  length, 
Towarda  the  erowd  in  vain  for  pity 

spread,  .  .  . 
They  force  her  on,  thoy  bind  her  to  the 
deMl." 

KekamA,  i.  12. 
In  all  the  poem  and  ita  oopions  notes,  thw 

won!  auttee  does  not  occur. 

[1815.— "In  referenoe  to  thia  marie  of 
strong  attaehment  (of  flati  for  ffira),  * 
Hindoo  widow  burning  \\\'.\\  h  r  hnalMad 
on  the  funeral  pile  is  called  autee." — ITardL 
Uimdoot,  3nd  ed.  ii.  25.) 

182*^'.  "  After  having  bathed  in  the  river, 
the  wulow  lighted  a  brand,  walked  round 
the  [lile,  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  mounted 
cheerfully :  the  flame  caught  and  blazed  up 
instantly ;  she  sat  down,  placing  the  hctd 
of  the  trpse  on  her  lap,  an<l  rej>e;itoil 
several  times  the  usual  form,  '  liam,  iiaui, 
Snfeiee  ;  Ham,  Ham,  8atto«."'->irafMlir«M» 
nfa  I'H^n,,,,  i.  91-92. 

\m.—''Iirgulation  XVII. 

"A  REoniJiTlON  for  declaring  the  prac- 
tice »)f  Suttee,  «^>r  of  burning  »)r  burying 
alive  the  widows  of  Hindoos,  illegal,  ana 
punishable  by  the  Criminal  Coaite.'*  — > 
IWed  by  the  ^•.-r/.  in  C.  Dec.  4. 

1839. — "Have  you  yet  heard  in  England 
of  the  horrors  that  took  place  at  the  funeral 

of  that  wretched  old  Uunjeet  Sinph  ?  /■'"«»• 
wives,  and  .vtv/i  slave-trirN  were  burnt  with 
hitu  ;  lint  a  wi^rd  of  renionstnince  from  the 
British  Government." — LoUrtfnm  Madra*. 
278. 

l^l-"?. -"It  is  lamcnbible  to  think  how 
looff  after  our  power  was  tirmly  astablisbed 
in  Bengal,  we,  graasly  neglecting  the  flrat 
and  plainest  duty  of  the  civil  nia^strate, 
sutfered  tho  ^tmeticos  of  infanticide  and 
suttee  to  continue  unchecked***— •JtfiManlay'* 
Speeck  on  UtUe$  tff  SommmutA, 
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1866.— "The  pilo  uf  tbo  rotM isunuaoally 
Im9»;  heavy  cart-wheelH  are  placed  Upon 

it,  to  which  her  limVu  are  bound,  or  sorae- 
tioMS  a  canopy  nf  niajuive  ]og.s  mined 
above  it,  to  crui«h  hor  dy  its  fall.  .  .  .  It  iji  a 
fatal  omen  to  bear  the  satM's  gruan ;  there- 
fbra  as  the  Are  apringa  ap  from  the  pile, 
there  rises  mmultaneously  with  it  a  deafen- 
ing shout  of  •Victorj'  to  UmliA !  Victory 
to  K/inchur  ! '  and  the  horn  and  the  hard 
rmttling  drum  aouod  their  londeat.  until  the 
aMvilloe  is  ooneomed."— JAM,  ii.  485 ; 
[ed.  1878,  p.  691]. 

£1870.— A  case  in  this  year  is  recorded  by 
Gheven,  Ind,  Med.  Jwriwpr.  886.] 

1871.  —  "Our  bridal  finery  of  dres-s  and 
feast  too  often  proves  to  be  no  better  than 
ttM  Hindu  womaa'a  *\n/mrtt  whan  she 
com  CM  to  perform  wrttaa^** — tnmhUt  Mag. 

vol.  xxiv.  o75. 

1872.  —  **La  eontome  dn  saidde  de  la 
Satl  n'on  est  poa  moins  fort  ancienne, 
pui.s<iue  di?j?i  le»  Grecs  d'Alexiindre  la 
trouv;  rt  iit  en  usiige  chez  un  |>eu^>le  au 
mains  du  Penj&b.  Le  premier  temoignaffe 
Imlimaniaue  qu'on  en  trouve  est  oeral  ae 
}ti  BrihacuUtxitd  qui,  j>eut  ^tro,  rcmonte  tout 
auasi  haut.  A  run^inu  ollu  {Mirait  avoir 
4t6  prtjjire  rivristocmtio  niilitaira."  — 
Barthf  Lu  Ji€ligioiu  de  I'Jnde,  39. 

SWALLOW,  8WALL0B,  &  The 

old  trade-name  of  the  sea-shig,  or 
tiiikang  (q-v.).  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Bugi  (MakaflBar)  name  of  the 

creature,  Kiuaild  (see  Cm  ii-fonPii  Sfalay 
Did..;  [ycott,  iV/a/ayan  ]\'<inl.<,  107)]. 

1783. —  "I  have  been  told  by  several 
BtOTcmee  that  they  aail  in  their  Padna- 

kans  to  the  northern  part.s  <if  N'cw  Hol- 
land ...  to  gather  Swallow  (Uit-hc  do 
Mer),  which  they  sell  to  the  nnnutU  China 
^Dk  at  Macassar."— Jerrerf,  K.  to  Mergui, 

SWALLY,  SWALLY  ROADS, 
SWALLY    MABINE,  SWALLY 

HOLB,  n.p,  Smm'tli^  the  once  familiar 
nanie  of  the  roadstead  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tupti,  where  ships  for 
Snrat  usually  anchored,  and  discharged 
or  t<H»k  ill  cargo.  It  was  jM>rhap8  Ar. 
garni /lily  H)ie  snores'  (J).  [Others  sug- 
gest Skt.  SinUaija,  'alK)de  uf  Siva.'] 

[IGl.**.  —  "The  Ostiander  proving  «)  loaky 
thruu^'h  tho  womi  through  tne  foulnes**  of  the 
aea-water  at  finally.  "—/''oKrr,  LeUert,  iv.  22. 
Abo  aee  BMheood,  Report  em  Old  Ree$.  209.] 

1623.— "At  the  leach  thwe  was  no  kind 
of  Tehide  to  be  f  ouiui ;  so  the  Captain 
went  on  fbot  to  a  town  about  a  mile  distant 
CJilIed  Sobali.  .  .  .  T]\<i  Franks  have  hou-iwH 
there  for  the  goodn  which  they  continually 
despatch  for  emharkatiaii.''— P.  deUa  VnlU^ 
ii.  503. 

1675.—  "As  al«o  poking  by  .  .  .  eight 
iUpa  lidiag  at  Aral  RiTcr'a  Movth,  we 


then  came  to  fiwally  Maxiae,  where  were 
flving-  the  Colours  of  the  Three  Nations, 

hnglithy  Frrti'h,  and  Dvtrh  .  .  .  who  hero 
land  and  ship  otf  all  Goodii,  without  niolesta* 
tion." — Fryer,  82. 

1677.— "The  22d  of  Fehrnary  167?  from 
Swally  hole  the  Ship  was  despatched  alone." 
— /61W.217. 

1690.  —  "  In  n  little  time  wo  happily 
arriv'd  at  Sua^bar,  and  the  Tide  semog, 
came  to  an  Audbor  very  near  the  Aear.**— 

Ovingttm,  163. 

1727.  —  "One  Sofvson  the  K»ijli.%k  had 
eight  good  large  Shiiis  riding  at  Swally 
.  .  .  the  Place  where  all  Gtxxis  were  un- 
loaded from  the  Shipping,  and  all  Qooda 
for  Exportation  were  there  shipp'd  oi.**— 
A.  JlanuUon,  i.  16<J;  [ed.  1744]. 

1841.—*'  These  are  somet&nee  called  the 

inner  and  the  outer  sands  of  Swallow,  and 
are  both  dry  at  low  water." — Uurtburghs 
India  JHnetary,  ed.  1841,  i.  474. 

8WAMY,  SAMMY,  8.  This  word 
ifl  a  corraption  of  Skt  nufmrn,  *  Lord.' 

It  is  especially  used  in  S.  India,  in 
two  senses  :  (a)  a  Hindu  idol,  e8j>eci- 
ally  applied  to  thoee  of  Siva  or  Subra- 
manyain  ;  cs})ecially,  as  Sajnmy,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  British  snldier. 
Tim  corner  from  the  usual  Tamil 
pronuneiafcioii  Mlmt.  (b)  The  Skt. 
word  ia  used  by  Hindus  as  a  t«rni  of 
respectful  address^  especially  to  Brah- 
nians. 

a.  — 

17i»5. — "Towards  the  upper  end  there  is 
a  dark  repomtory,  where  they  keep  their 
Swamme,  that  is  their  chief  god." — lf<s,  70. 

1794. — "The  gold  mi^ht  for  u.s  as  well 
have  l>een  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a 
fiamiiy  at  Juggernaut."  —  The  JndieuL 
Obtermr,  p.  167. 

1838. The  Govemment  lately  presented 
a  shawl  to  a  Hindu  idol,  and  the  GoTemment 
offloer  .  .  .  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 

delivery  of  it  ...  so  he  went  with  the 
shawl  in  his  tonjon,  and  told  the  Bramins 
that  they  might  come  and  take  it,  for  that 
he  would  not  touch  it  with  his  fingers  to 
present  it  to  a  Swamy."  —  ZeOerv  from 
Mednut  188. 

b.  — 

1516.— "These  people  are  commonly  called 
Joffues  (see  JOGEE),  and  in  their  own 
speech  they  are  called  Zoame,  which  mean> 
Servant  of  '(r<Ml. "— /inrixwo,  i>y. 

1615. — "Tunc  ad  suos  conversus:  Eia 
Brachriiancs,  in<]uit,  quid  vobis  videtur? 
I  Hi  mimbundi  nihil  praeter  Suami,  fiuami, 
id  est  Domine,  Ikmiinek  ratnleniiit.''— 
yomr,  I%cf.,  i.  664. 

SWAXT-EOUBB,  8AMKT- 

HOITSBi  &    An  idol-temple^  or 
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mpoda.  The  SmnTny-hoiitfe  of  tin* 
bellii  ridge  in  1857  will  not  sooa 
be  forgotten. 

1760.— "The  French  earalry  were  ed- 

Tancing  l>ofore  their  infantry  ;  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  C<»lliuu(l  that  his  own  should 
wait  until  they  came  in  a  line  with  the 
flank-fire  of  the  field-piecea  of  the  Bmuny- 
iMnue.**— OnM,  in.  448. 

ISl^i  -  "Hero  too  wa-s  a  little  detached 
Swamee-houaa  (or  chapel)  with  a  lamp 
fauraing  before  a  little  idol.  —> Jtfinw.  t/  CM. 
MomUatH,  99. 

1857.—"  We  met  Wilby  at  the  advanced 
Iioet,  the  '  Sammy  Honie,'  within  600  yards 

of  the  Bastion.  It  \v:i><  m  curious  place  for 
three  brothers  to  meet  iu.  The  view  was 
charming,'.  Delhi  is  rm  ^reen  as  an  emerald 
ju.it  now,  and  the  Jumma  Musjid  and  Palace 
are  beautiful  objects,  though  held  by 
infidels."— /."f^T^  •nu'Km  duriuq  the  Skge^ 
hi  (hi,  by  Jlerf'  jf  Unoilinl,  p.  ll'J. 

[SWAMY  JEWELRY,  s.  A  kind 
of  gold  and  silver  Jewelry,  made 
chiefly  at  Trichinopolj,  in  Snn^iean 
shajx^  covered  with  grotesque  mytho- 

logical  tigure?. 

[1880.  —  In  the  characteriatic  BwaJUi 
voric  of  the  IfadiM  Presidency  the  oma- 

iiient-iition  consdetaol  fiL'ure^  of  the  Purnnic 
(^(kIs  iu  high  relief  either  LM>aten  out  from 
the  Burfaoe,  or  affixed  to  it,  whether  by 
soldering,  or  wedging,  or  screwing  them 
on." — BirdteooH,  Jnduttr.  Ari$,  15"J.J 

SWAMY  PAGODA,  s.  A  coin 
formerly  current  at  Madnus  ;  prol)ably 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  an  idol  on 
it.  3tlillmrn  gives  100  Sirannj  Punmhxa 
sallOJStar  Pagodas.  A  "//jr*/"  swami 
pajB|oda"  was  a  name  given  to  a  gold 
coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  etl'igy 
of  Chcnna  Ki'swHin  Swami  (;i  title  of 
KrLshua)and  ou  the  revere  Lakbhmi 
and  Rukmini  (O.P.B,). 

SWATCH,  s.  This  is  a  marine 
term  which  probably  hiis  varioits  ajv 
plicatioDs  beyond  Indian  limits.  But 
the  only  two  instances  of  its  applica- 
tion are  both  Indian,  vi/.  ^'the  Swatch 
of  No  Ground,"  or  elliptically  "The 
Swatch."  marked  in  all  the  charts  juat 
oil  the  Ganges  Delta,  and  a  Space  bear- 
ing the  8iime  name,  and  probably 
produced  by  analogous  tidal  action,  off 
the  Indus  DelUi.  [Tlie  word  is  not 
to  Ite  found  in  Smyth,  SaiUn'i  Word- 
book.] 

1726. — In  Valontijn's  first  majt  of  Bentral, 
tliuiiL'h  no  name  is  ajtplietl  there  is  a  space 
marked  ' '  no  ground  with  60  raam  (fathoms !!) 
«f  liae.** 


1863.  —  (OMiges).  "There  is  still  one 
other  phenomenon. . . .  This  is  the  existence 

of  a  great  depression,  or  hole,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  bkjngnl,  known  in  the  charts  as 
the  'Swatch  of  No  Ground.'"— /Vf/M-wii, 
OH  Rec«U  Qianget  in  th^  Delta  of  tkc  (Mniftt, 
Vy.  Jour.  €M.  Soc.,  Aug.  1868. 

1877.  —  (Indus).  "This  is  the  famous 
Swatoh  of  no  smmnd  where  the  lead  falls 
at  once  into  200  fathoms.**— ilifffim,  Simd 
Rn  UiUd,  21. 

[1878. —  "He  (Capt.  Lhnd,  in  1840) 
describes  the  remarkable  phenomeaon  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bcn>:al.  similar  to 
that  reported  by  Captain  Selby  otf  the 
mouths  of  the  Indun,  called  '  the  Swatch  of 
no  gnmmL'  It  is  a  deep  chasm,  open  to 
neaward  and  very  steep  on  the  north-west 
face,  with  tm  soundinirs  at  250  fathoms.**—* 
Alarlkam,  Jlcut.  ({f  Indian,  Hurvcyt^  27.] 

[SWBBT  APPLE,  s.  An  Anglo- 
Indian  corruption  f»f  slfiJphul,  'the 
fruit  of  JSita,'  the  Muak  Melon,  Fr. 
Potinn,  CueurhUa  moMftato  (see 
CUOTABD-APPLB).] 

SWEET  OIi£ANDEB»  s.  This  is 
in  fust  the  ofunmon  deaiider,  Nerium 
odorum,  Ait 

1S80.  — Nothing  is  more  chamiinj^  than, 
even  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Mahiatta 
country,  to  oome  out  of  a  wood  of  all  oat> 
landish  trees  and  flowers  suddenly  on  the 
dry  winter  l»ed  of  some  mounuiin  stream, 
l^rown  along  the  banks,  or  on  the  little 
islets  of  Tsrdure  in  mid  (shingle)  stream, 
with  chmn  of  mixed  tamaridc  and  lorelj 
bloomiag  Maaadsr."— Buiivoed;  MS,  A. 

SWEET  POTATO,  s.  The  root  of 
BalaliM  stfu/is,  Choisy  {Convoltmlm  Bo' 

tat'iA,  L.),  N.O.  CouvtilviiliKraf ;  a  very 
jwilalable  vegetable,  grown  in  most 
])art8  of  India.  Though  exten.sively 
cultivated  in  Ana-iicji,  and  in  the 
W.  Indies,  it  has  been  alleged  in 
various  books  {e.g.  in  Kiig.  Cyclop. 
Nat  Hist  Section,  and  in  Drurft 
Useful  Plants  of  India\  that  the  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  Malay  islands.  The 
Eng.  Cyc.  even  states  that  baiatas 
is  the  Malay  name.  But  the  whole 
allegation  is  prolmbly  fotmded  in  error. 
The  Malay  names  of  the  plant,  as 

5iven  by  Crawfurd,  are  Kaledek,  Uhi 
iatpo,  and  XJhi  KiutUa^  the  last  two 
names  meaning  'Java  yatn,'  and 
*  Spanish  vam,'  and  indicating  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  vegetable.  In 
India,  at  least  in  the  Bengril  Presi- 
dencv,  natives  coininouly  call  it  shukar- 
j  itifidf  P. — Ar.,  literally  'sugar-candy,' 
I  a  name  equ^y  suggesting  that  it  is 
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not  indigeuuus  aniung  them.  And  in 
fut  when  we  tmn  to  Oviedo^  we  find 
tlie  foUowiag  distinct  atatement : 

"Batatas  are  a  staple  f(«if1  nf  the  Indiaiui, 
both  in  the  Island  of  S^ioeuuola  and  in  the 
others  .  .  .  and  a  ripe  fiateta  proiwrly 
ftremed  is  just  as  good  as  a  narebpMw  twist 
of  sn^ar  and  almonds,  and  better  indeed. 
•  .  .  VVhen  Dntnt^is  are  well  ripened,  they 
era  often  carri«Hi  to  Spain,  t.tf..  if  the  n>yago 
be  a  (juiet  one ;  for  if  there  tie  delay  they 
get  spoilt  at  sea.  I  toyaelf  have  carried 
them  from  this  city  of  8.  Domingo  to  the 
city  of  Avihi  in  Spain,  and  althoiip;h  thoy 
dia  not  arrive  as  good  &s  they  should  bo, 
jet  they  were  thought  a  g^reat  deal  of,  and 
reckoned  a  singular  and  urecious  kind  of 
firuit." — In  Hamutio,  iii.  f.  134. 

It  must  Ije  observed  however  that 
several  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated 
by  tlie  Pacific  islanders  even  as  far 
west  as  New  2^1and.  And  Dr. 
Bretschneider  is  satisfied  that  the 
plant  ia  described  in  Chinese  books 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  conturv,  uiuh'i- 
the  name  of  Kan-chu  (the  first  syllable 
sweet*).  See  B.  on  Chin.  Botan. 
Word*y  p.  13.  Tills  is  the  only  ^^o^\ 
ar^iineiit  we  have  seen  for  Asiatic 
origin.  The  whole  matter  is  carefully 
dealt  with  by  M.  Alph.  De  Gandolle 
(Ori'jinr  I'lantes  rxiltiv^eK^  pp.  43-4r)), 
coucludiu);  with  the  judgment:  "Lea 
motifs  sont  beaucoup  plus  fovti^  ee  me 
aemUe,  en  favear  de  I'origine  ameri- 
caine." 

The  "  Sanskrit  name  '  Ruktaloo^  al- 
l^d  by  Mr.  Piddington,  is  worthless. 
All}  is  prnjierly  an  esculent  Amm^  but 
in  niouern  u-^e  is  the  name  <»f  tlje 
common  potato,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  sweet  potato.  RaktaliL,  more 
ccmmonly  rat-dlui  is  in  IV-ngal  tin- 
osnal  name  of  the  I't/m,  no  doubt 
given  finit  to  a  highly-coloured  kind, 
anch  as  Dioieorea  jnir/mred.  for  rakt- 
OT  rat  din  means  simply  'red  potato'; 
a  name  which  niignt  also  oe  well 
applied  to  the  heUatat,  as  it  is  indeed, 
according  to  ForWs  Watst)n,  in  tlu' 
Deccan.  There  am  be  little  doubt 
that  this  vegetable,  or  fruit  as  Oviedo 
calls  it,  having  become  known  in 
Europe  many  years  1)efore  the  potato^ 
the  latter  robbed  it  of  its  name,  its 
has  happened  in  the  ease  of  brazil- 
wood (<i.v.).  Tlie  batata  is  clearly  the 
'potato'  of  the  fourth  and  others  of 
the  following  quotations,  (tice  l^att^ 
Mo9n,  DieL  iu.  117  $eqq.] 

1619.— "At  thU  place  (in  Bnudl)  we  had 
leCrabasntcf  riotoal^  like  fowk  and  meat 


of  calres,  also  a  variety  of  fruit,-*,  called 
batate,  pigno  (pine^pplea),  swcut,  nf  .sin- 
gular goodness.  .  .  .—Pigo^diA^  £.T.  by 
Xoitf  Semlep  o/A.j  p.  48. 

1540.— "The  nwt  which  among  the  Indians 
of  Spagnuola  Island  is  called  Batata, 
the  negroeii  of  St.  Thomb  (C.  VenU  group) 
called  lgi<n.i>e,  and  they  plant  it  as  the  chief 
staple  of  their  maintenance  ;  it  is  of  a  black 
colour,  i.e.  the  outer  Hkin  in  so,  but  inside 
it  is  white,  and  as  big  as  n  large  turnip, 
with  many  IminchletK  ;  it  hn-s  the  ta.«te  of 
a  chofltnut,  but  much  l)etter." — Voyage  to 
the  I.  of  Sau^  Tomi  under  Ike  JBjuuuKtialf 
Ramusto,  i.  ]17i^. 

c.  1550. — "They  have  two  other  sorts  of 
rootn,  one  called  batata.  .  .  .  They  gene- 
rate windinoss,  and  are  commonly  cooked 
in  the  em))erH.  Some  say  they  taste  like 
almond  cakes,  or  sugared  chc.-timta  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  chestnuts,  even  without  sugar, 
are  better." — (Jirol.  llrnzoni,  Hak.  S<>c.  86. 

1588. — "Wee  met  with  sixteo  or  sovontoo 
navies  of  Canoes  full  of  Sauagea,  who  came 
off  to  Sea  vnto  ts,  snd  brought  with  them 
in  their  Boates,  Plantans,  Cocos,  Potato^ 

r<Mites,  atnl  fresh  ti<h." — Voyag9  Iff  Mmttt 
Thomat  (Janditk^  J'urcktu,  i.  OS. 

1000.  —  "The  Battatas  are  somewhat 

redder  of  colour,  and  in  fonne  almost  like 
Iniauuu  (see  YAM),  and  taste  like  Earth* 
nats.''~In  Pmrduu,  fi.  967. 

1615.  —  "I  tfK.k  a  pardon  this  day,  and 
planted  it  with  Fottatos  brought  from  the 
Liquea,  a  thing  not  yet  planterl  in  Jajjan. 
I  must  pay  a  tay,  or  5  shillings  sterling, 
per  annum  for  the  garden." — Cock$'$  IHari/^ 
1.  11. 

1645.—".  .  .  pattate;  c'^  vne  racine 
oomme  naueaux,  mais  plus  longue  et  do 
couleur  rouge  et  jaune :  cela  est  de  trcs- 
\)on  goust,  nutis  si  Ton  en  mange  souuent, 
elle  dcgouste  fort,  etettasMS  Tenteuse,"— > 
Mo>  f/uft,  Vo^agOf  88. 

1764.— 

"  There  let  Potatea  mantle  o'er  the  gnond. 

Sweet  as  the  cane-juice  is  the  rOOt  they 
bear." — t!rainyei\,  Bk.  iv. 

8T0E,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  adXt,  A 
gnxim.  It  is  the  word  iti  universal 
use  iu  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
South  horse-keeper  is  more  common, 
and  in  Boinl>ay  ;x  vernanilar  form  of 
tlu?  latter,  ghordmild  (see  GOBA* 
WALLAH).  The  Ar.  verb,  of  which 
stfii  is  the  participle,  seems  to  be  a 
loan-word  from  Syriac,  «aiM^  *tocoax.' 

[  1 759.  —  T  n  1  i-st  of  .servants^  wagSS :  "  8F0e» 

lU.  2."  —  Iu  Luug,  182.] 

1779.— "The  bearer  and  seise,  when  they 
returned,  came  to  the  place  where  I  was, 
and  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Ducarell.  I  took  hold 
of  Mr.  Sheu  iintl  carried  hini  up.  ThebeSfer 
and  soise  took  Mr.  Ihicaroll  out.  Mr* 
Keeble  was  standing  on  his  own  house 
looking,  and  adE«l,^Whatisthe  SMtterl* 
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The  bearer  and  seise  said  to  Mr.  KeeVile, 
'These  gentlemen  cnnio  into  the  house  when 
my  master  waa  out.' " — Eviiaue  oh  Trial  of 
Grand  Fnaofa,  in  KAnmt^iM  CkOenUa, 
230. 

1810.—"  The  Syott,  or  groom,  atteads  but 
on*  lMtM.'*~IF<W«iniMim,  V.M.  f.  864. 

«bI868?- 

"  Tandis  que  lee  mU  veillent 
lea  oniena  rodenrs.** 

^eeonli  <fe  Xule. 

8YC£E,  a.  In  China  applied  to 
pure  silver  buUioii  in  ingots,  or  ihoes 
(([.v.).  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  si  (pron.  at  ('ajiton  »ai  and  set)  = 
«*,  i.e.  '  fine  silk ' ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Ifo.  Giles  that  it  is  so  called  becausC', 
if  pure,  it  may  l>e  drawn  out  into  tine 
threads.  [Liuschoten  (15d8)  speaks  of : 
*'Peeee8  of  eat  silver,  in  wnich  sort 
they  pay  and  receive  all  their  money  " 
(Hak.  See.  i.  132).] 

1711. — "Formerly  they  used  to  »ell  for 
Siaee,  or  Silver  full  fine;  but  of  late  the 
Method  baltar'd."— leetyer,  185. 

STBAS,  OT&US.  See  under 
CYBU8. 

8YRIAM,  n.p.  A  place  on  the 
Pegu  K.,  near  its  continence  with  tlje 
Rimgoon  R.,  six  miles  E.  of  Rangoon, 
and  very  famous  in  the  Portuguese 
dealing  with  Pef^u.  The  P.nrmese 
form  is  Jlmn-lyeuij^  but  probably  the 
TUaing  name  was  nearer  tliat  which 
foreigners  give  it.  [See  Bumxa  Gazet- 
teer, li.  fJ72.  Mr.  St  John  (./.  R.  At. 
Soc.y  1894,  p.  151)^  suggests  the 
Mwn  word  mrang  or  tiring,  'a  swing- 
ing cradle.']  Syriani  was  the  .site  of 
an  Enclish  factory  in  the  17th  centurv, 
of  the  lustory  of  which  little  is  known. 
See  the  quotation  from  Daltymple 
below. 

1587.— "To  Cirion  a  Port  of  Pegu  come 
ships  from  Mecca  with  woollen  Cloth, 
Scnrlotfl,  Vclvotfl,  Opium,  and  audi  like.**"- • 
n.  Fiiei^  in  llnkl.  ii. 

1600.—"  I  went  thither  with  Philio  Brito, 
nnd  in  fiftecne  dayes  arrived  at  SIXUUI  the 
chtefe  Port  in  P'etru.  It  i»  a  lamentable 
spectacle  to  see  the  Ixinkeii  of  the  Hiuers  set 
with  infinite  fniit-hcarinjf  trees,  now  otier- 
whelmed  with  ruineit  of  gilded  Temples, 
nnd  nohle  edificofl  ;  the  wayes  and  fields  full 
of  skulls  and  lKinc<s  of  wretched  Pepuans, 
killed  or  fiimijshfd.  iwul  cast  into  the  Kiver 
in  such  numlH'rs  th.it  the  multitude  of 
carka.HHes  prohibiteth  the  way  and  paMiffe 
of  8hi)>8."--The  Jatoit  Awdrtw  jBmmlu 
Pwim  iL  1748. 


c.  1606.—"  Philip  de  Brito  issued  an  order 
that  a  custom-hotuw  should  bo  planted  at 
Beriaa  (<Serido),  at  which  duties  should  be 
paid  by  all  the  Teasels  of  this  State  whleh 
went  to  trade  with  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
and  with  the  ports  of  Martavan,  Tavay, 
Tcnasnerim,  and  Juncalon.  .  .  .  Now  cor- 
tain  marobanta  and  sbipownera  from  tbo 
Coast  of  Ooramandel  refused  obedienoa, 
an'l  this  led  Philip  dc  Brito  to  ."ctid  a 
M^uadrun  of  6  sbiiui  and  galliots  with  aa 
imp(»>inK  and  excellent  force  of  soldiers  on 
board,  ^t  tbey  might  cruiaa  on  the  cwaat 
of  Tennwerim,  and  compel  all  tiie  vesnls 
that  thov  met  to  come  and  pay  dvty  at  the 
fortress  of  Seriaa."— iAM»n«b  1^ 

«9tli.  That  the  OAl  kamm  and 
Ormivf  at  Syrian,  formerly  Wlonping  to  the 
KiiijtiiJi  i'vutuani/,  may  still  be  continued  to 
them,  and  tnat  thoy  may  have  liberty  of 
building  dwdling-houut,  and  worrAotuea,  for 
the  secnring  their  Oond*,  as  riiall  be  aecee- 
!«iry,  and  that  more  (>' round  1)0  given  them, 
if  what  they  formerly  had  be  not  sufhcient.*' 
Petition  prenentcd  to  the  K.  of  Burma  at 
Ava^by  iU..»^/«e(icieMf/  ia  IkUrgmpU,  OJL 
ii.  374. 

1726.  -Zierjang  (Byriam)  in  ValeiU^ 

Ckoro.,  &c.,  127. 

1727.  — "  AlHJut  60  Miles  to  the  Eastward 
of  China  Bockaar  (see  CHINA-BUCXEBB) 
is  the  Bar  of  Syrian,  the  only  port  now  opw^ 
for  Trade  in  all  the  J*e^  Dominions.  .  .  . 
It  was  many  Yean*  in  Possession  «>f  the 
I'ortmfuezf.  till  by  their  Inaoleoce  and  Pride 
thoy  were  obliged  to  qoitit."— jfalllfoe, 
ii.  31-82  ;[ed.  1744]. 

SYUD,  s.  Ar.  aoM/iVf,  •alord.'  The 
designation  in  India  of  ih.ise  who 
claim  to  l>e  (h-seendants  of  Malioiiiniefh 
But  the  usage  of  Haiyid  and  Sharif 
varies  in  different  parts  of  Mahom- 
niedan  Asia.  ["As  a  rule  (much  dis- 
pjitt'l)  the  Sayyirl  is  a  neprenrlant 
fnjiu  Mahotumed  through  his  giaud- 
(hiki  Hasan,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
pen  ;  whereas  the  Sharif  derives  fn»ni 
Husayu  and  is  a  man  (»f  the  sword" 
{Burton,  Ar.  NighU,  iv.  209).] 

1404.— "On  this  day  the  Lord  pUyod 

I  at  chi'>s,  fur  a  j^nat  while,  wjtli  certain 
Slaytes;  and  Zaytes  they  ail  I  certain  mea 
who  come  of  the  lineage  of  Mahamad."— 

C/tt,  ;;,,,  §  cxiv.  (Mitrlhaix,  p.  Ul-2). 

1869. — "II  y  a  dans  I'lnde  <)uatre  claflNS 
de  nni^ulmaiiB:  lee  Baiyida  ou  deHcendanfta 

t  de  Mahomet  par  Hu^ain,  los  ,'^hiiitht  oa 
AralH-'.x,  nonimes  vulguircment  Maure«,  lea 
Pathans  ou  Afgans,  ct  Ic-  Mogols.  Cox 
quatros  classes  out  chacuuo  fourni  k  la 
religion  de  saints  personnages^  qui  aoiit 

I  souvotit  designi^i  p«»r  ccs  d.'imminations,  et 
par  il  uutres  }<i>ecittlenieMt  conxicrt'ca  k  cha- 
cuno  d'elleM,  telles  (jue  Mir  {our  les  Baiyids, 
iCAda  pour  les  Pathana,  Mirsd,  Beg,  AgA, 
et  KktrAja  poor  lea  Mogob.'*— (^oma  de 
Tamjh  ReNfftam  if  a*.  «faMW  tittde,  28. 
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(The  learned  author  is  mistjiken  here  in 
•upporiog  that  the  obsolete  term  Moor  was 
in  India  Hpecially  applied  to  Arabs.  It  was 
.iiipiiod,  following  Portugueso  <nutoia,  to 
MJtBbomtMdum.) 


T 

TABASHEEB,  s.  'Sugar  of  Bam- 
boo.' A  siliceoiia  substance  aoiuetiines 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 

formerly  prized  as  iiieflicine,  [also 
known  in  India  aA  Bdi,.<htrhan  or 
BdnshipurX  The  word  is  Pers.  tahtl- 
sklr,  but  tnat  is  from  the  Skt.  name 
of  the  article,  tvuhhhlra,  and  taralck- 
shlra.  The  subst-auce  is  often  con- 
foanded,  in  name  st  least,  by  the  old 
Ifatena  Mediea  writers,  witli  spodium 

and  is  sometimes  railed  lU/Wio  di 
mniia.  See  Ces.  Federici  below.  Garcia 
De  Orta  goes  at  length  into  tUs 
subject  (f.  193  m^,).  [See  8VOAB.] 

e,  1150.  — "  Tanah  (miswritten  Bitnah)  est 
Que  jolie  villo  situ^e  sur  un  grand  golfe. 
•  .  .  Dans  lea  montagnes  ennronnantos 
cruisscnt  lo  .  .  .  kaua  ot  le  .  .  .  tab&ahir 
.  .  .  Quant  au  t^bachir,  on  1e  falsifie  en  le 
m^angeant  avcc  dc  la  cundro  d  ivuiro  ;  mnis 
le  veritable  est  celui  qu'oa  extrait  des 
racines  du  roseau  dit  .  .  .  a/  iSAorH."— 
Ktlrijti,  i.  179. 

1563.  —  "And  much  less  are  the  root* 
of  the  cane  tabaxer ;  so  that  aoooidiiig  to 
both  the  tranalfitions  Avicenu  is  wrong  ;  and 
Averrois  says  that  it  is  charcoal  from  burn- 
ing the  cancH  uf  India,  whenco  it  appears 
that  be  aever  saw  it,  since  he  calls  such  a 
white  substance  duufOMl.'*--G<iitf«M,  t,  195v. 

c.  1570.  —  "II  SfUKlio  si  congela  d'acjua 
in  aloune  canne,  e  io  n'ho  trouato  assai  nel 
PMrtk  qnando  ftiemio  fabricar  la  niia  oam." 

— CrS.  Federici,  in  Ramusto,  iii.  397. 

1578.— "Th«  iijHidium  or  Tahaxir  of  the 
Persians  .  .  .  waa  not  known  to  the 

Greeks."— .1fo.«/rt,  295. 

o.  1680.— "SjxKiiura  Tabaxir  vocant,  quo 
nomine  rulgus  pharmacojmeorum  Spodinra 
fiictitiiiin,  ijui]>|>e  metalhcum,  intelliL'unt . 
At  eniditiores  viri  eo  nomine  lucrynmm 
quaodani,  ex  caudice  arboris  proccrne  in 
India  nasoentis,  albioantem,  odoratam, 
faenltatis  refrigerttorfae,  at  eor  SMudme 
roborantis  itidem  intelligunt."— /*r&»/)^  Al- 
pinuSf  RtruM  Aigyptiaram^  Lib.  III.  vii. 

1S98.— " .  .  .  these  MmUrn  hare  a  eertein 

Mntter  within  tlieni,  trilidi  is  it  wore) 
the  pith  of  it  .  .  .  the  Indians  call  it 
Siuar  Mambu,  which  w  &»  muoh  as  to  say, 
Su^r  of  Mnmbii,  and  is  a  very  deep 
Medicinable  thing  much  esteemed,  and 
mnch  tooght  f or  faj  the  Arabiana,  Persians, 


and  Moores.  that  call  it  Tabaziir."— 
schoten,  p.  IM ;  [Hak.  8oe.  iL  68]. 

1837.  —  "  Allied  to  these  in  a  Iwtanical 
point  of  yiew  is  SaceJtantm  njirl mirvm, 
which  has  needlessly  been  supposed  not  to 
hare  yielded  taeekarum,  or  ^e  ■afaataaoe 
known  bv  thie  name  to  the  andenta;  13m 
same  autnors  conjecturing  this  to  V>c  Taba* 
sheer.  .  .  .  Considering  that  this  suhstance 
b  para  aihxj  it  is  not  likely  to  have  V>een 
arranged  with  the  honeys  and  described 
under  the  head  of  repi  ^axxapoy  fieXtrtuf.** 
— Rotjlf  on  th'-  Ant.  of  llimlofi  ifffllrinf^ 
p.  83.  This  confirms  the  views  expressed 
m  the  article  SmiAB. 

IS.M.— "In  the  cavity  of  these  cylinders 
water  is  sometimes  socrotetl,  or,  loss  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming* 
ojialine  when  wetted,  consisting  of  a  flintv 
secretion,  of  which  the  plant  divests  itself, 
called  Tabasheer,  conceniinp  the  optical 
properties  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
maae  some  curious  discoveries."  — 
CycL  Nat.  Hist.  Bectioa,  artiole  Bamboo. 

TABBT,  8.   Not  Anglo-Indian.  A 

kind  of  watered  silk  stuff ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  fait,  Ital.  tabiyWy  Fr.  tabis,  from 
Ar.  ^attdbij  the  najue  said  to  have  been 
given  to  siich  stuH's  from  their  being 
manufactured  in  early  tiiiics  in  a 
quarter  of  Baghdad  called  al-'attdbiifa; 
and  this  derived  its  name  from  a 
prince  of  the  'Omaiyad  family  called 
'At tab.  [See  Burton,  Ar,  NighU,  ii 
371.] 

12th  cent.— "The  'AttMttfa  .  .  .  here  are 
made  the  stults,  called  'Attiblya.  which  are 
silks  and  cottons  of  divers  colours." — Ibn 
Juhmr^  p.  2SI7. 

fc.  im^^'AttaU."  Sea  under  800- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT,  a  The  name  applied  in 
India  to  a  kind  of  shrine,  or  mo<lel  of 
a  Maliomniedan  mausoleum,  of  tliui.sy 
materiaL  intended  to  represent  the 
toml)  of  Hu.sain  at  KeriM'la,  which 
is  carried  in  procession  during  the 
Moharram  (see  HerkUstMy  2nd  ea.  119 
.•s*'//^.,  and  Garcin  dt  Tiissy,  Rd.  Mi/.-inlm. 
dam  Vhule,  36).  [The  word  i.s  Ar.  iahilL 
'  a  wooden  box,  coffin.'  The  term  used 
in  K.  India  is  to'mya  (see  TAZBBA).] 

[1856.— "There  is  generally  over  the  vaul 

in  which  the  coq>se  is  deposited  an  oblong 
monument  of  stone  or  brick  (called  'tar- 
keebeh ')  or  wood  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
'taboot')."— Zan^  Mod.  JSj/yp^-t  &th  ed. 
i.  299.] 

[TAOK-BAVAN,s.  A  litter  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  n.«ied  only  by  royal 
personages.  It  is  Pers.  tukhf-mnln, 
HravcAling-throne.'  In  the  Hindi  of 
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Behir  the  wofd  Ib  corrupted  into 

[c.  1660.—".  .  .  several  ertiolw  of  C7(tW 
and  Japan  workmanship  ;  among  which  were 
a  jHUely  and  a  tack-ray&n,  or  travolling 
throne,  of  ex<iuisito  l>oauty,  and  much  ad- 
mirad."  —  BemUff  ed.  (Jonstablf,  128 ;  in 
870^  teefc-iAveii. 

[1753.  —  '*  Mabommed  Shah,  emjieror  of 
HtndostML  Meted  in  »  royal  litter  (takht 
reran,  wbidii  dgnifiee  a  moving  throne) 
issued  from  his  eamp.  .  .  — Atiawoy, 
iv.  169.J 

TAEL,  s.  Thieis  tlie  trade-naine  of 
the  Cliiuest*  ouncf,  vi/.,  ,\  of  a  catty 
(q.v.) ;  and  also  of  the  Ciiiueae  luuuey 
or  acoonnt,  often  called  **the  otinoe  of 
silver,"  Itut  in  ChiiuM'  called  Uang. 
The  .staiidai  rl  lianq  or  tat  I  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  -  579-84  gn. 
troy.   It  «u  formerly  equivalent  to  a 
string  of  1000      »,  or  (according  to  the 
trade-uame)  cash  (q«v.).    The  Chiiia 
t<id  used  to   be  reckoned  us  worth 
6«.  8d.,  I'vit  tlie  rate  really  varied  with 
the  ]»riie  of  silver.    In  1879  an  article 
in  the  Forttiiffhtbj  /tVjnVw  puts  it  at 
6c  l^d.  (Sejtt.  n.  3G2) ;  the  exchange 
at  Shanghai  in  London  by  telegraphic 
transfer,  April  13,  1885,  was  4s.  did  ; 
[on  Oct.  3,  1901,  28.  lid.].    The  w  ord 
was  apparently  got  from  the  Malays, 
among  whom  (ail  or  tnhil  is  the  name 
of    a  weight  ;    and    this    again,  as 
Crawfurd  indicates,  ia  probably  from 
the  India  tola  (<^.v.).    [Mr.  Winfjle 
writes:  "Sir  H.  ^  iili-  does  not  rt-tcr 
to  sucii  forms  as  taho  (see  below),  tales 
(plnrat  in  Fryer^s  New  AceovtU,  p.  210, 
sub  Machawo)j  Tayo  (sM'e  «|uotation 
below  from  Saris),  tayes  (see  quota- 
tion below  from  Moc(iuet),  or  taey, 
and  tMys  (Philip's  translation  of 
Liiiitchotmy  Hak.  So( .  i.  149).  These 
probably  come  through  the  niedium 
of   the    Portii^iese,   in    which  the 
final  I  of  the  singtilar  tael  is  changed 
into  «  in  tin-  jdurai.    Such  a  form  as 
taeis  might  easily  suggest  a  singular 
wanting  the  final  tyand  from  euch  a 
singular  French  and  English  plurals 
of  the  (mlinary  type  would  in  turn  be 
fashioned"  (Diary  Ft.  i>t.  Gco.^  1st  ser. 
ii.  126).f 

The  Chinese  scale  of  weight,  with 
their  trade-names,  runs:  16  taels^l 
catty,  100  catties  =  I  pecul=133i  lbs. 
avoird.  Milburn  gives  the  weights  of 
Achin  as  4  cojmtujit  (see  K0PANQ)  =  1 
mace,  5  inace=  1  inayanif  16  mayam  = 


1  <ali(8ee  TAELX  5  faiM*-l  huneai,  W 
huneak^l  catty,  2O0c(Utui=  1  bahar; 

and  the  cottij  ')f  Achin  as  =  2  //».-■.  1  "•. 
13  dr.  Of  these  names,  mace,  tale  and 
InllAr  (q,q.v.)  seem  to  be  of  Indian 
(n%in»  mayam,  bangkal,  and  hoH  Ualay. 

IfhlO.  —  •*  And  those  three  junks  which 
wore  then  taken,  according  to  the  oMsertiun 
of  those  who  were  altoara,  had  contained 
in  silver  alone  200,000  taels  {(n^'*),  which 
are  in  our  money  300,000  ertizttdm,  beeidee 
niuch  else  uf  value  with  «hich  they  wei* 
freighted." — I'into,  cnyt.  xxxv. 

ir.98.— "A  Tael  is  u  full  ounce  and  a 
hnlfu  rurtiiignlu  yni^U^^Lintekolem,  44; 

[Hak.  Soc.  i.  119]. 

li>y^. — "  Est  et  ponderis  |;^eini<t,  quod  TmI 
VOcant  in  Malacca.  Tael  unuin  in  Malacica 
pendet  16  masas."-  />•  fini,  ii.  (y\. 

*'Four  hundred  caihee  make  a 
eotpptM  (tee  KdBAlRiy.    Foare  o  wi^-ws 

are  one  maS*  lV>urc  tuaum  make  a  I'f-n/ijtn 
(see  PABDAO)*  Four  Paxiatrt  make  a 
TSareL"— CkqK.  r.  DatiM,  in  Fmrdmt^  L  128. 

c.  IGOf.  *'Ht)z.nr  stones  are  thn^*  bought 
by  the  Taile  .  .  .  which  is  one  Ounce,  and 
the  third  part  EiigIidi."~^S!Bn%  in  1I0.,  892. 

1 61 3.  -  "  A  Taye  is  flTa  dulUiige  akeriing." 

— .Stim,  in  cUk  y*39. 

1643. — "  Les  Portugais  .sont  fort  desireux 
de  cos  Chinois  pour  esclaTee  .  .  .  il  y  a  dee 
Chinois  faicts  k  ce  mcstier  .  .  .  <iaand  Us 
voyent  queh^ue  beau  j>etit  jrnn^on  on  fillo 
.  .  .  les  onleucnt  par  force  et  les  cachent 
.  .  .  ]>uiii  viennont  sur  la  riue  de  la  mer, 
on  ils  s^uent  que  aont  les  trafiqaam  h  qui 
il.s  lea  vendcnt  12  ot  15  tayes  chacun,  qilieet 
cnuiron  25  eacus."— J/tH-jw</,  342. 

e.  18M.~"Vn  Religious  CbinoM  qui  a 
est^  surpris  nncc  do^  fonimea  do  deboucho 
...  Ton  a  perce  lo  col  avec  rn  fer  chaud  ; 
k  ce  fer  cnt  attadttf  Tne  chai'>no  de  fer 
d'enuiron  dix  bnUM  qn'il  est  oblige  de 
traisncr  jiuw)uea  ce  qn'il  ait  apport^  an 
Couuent  trento  theyls  d'argent  qu'il  fntit 
qu'il  ainasse  en  detnandaat  I'aumoeDe." — 
In  TkntMi,  Divert  Foye^vi,  ii.  67. 

fl6S3.  —  "1lie  abovesaid  Modt  ireree 
Cnttee  10:  tahe  14:  Mas  03.  .  .  .  — 
Pringfe,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Oeo.,  1ft  ser.  ii.  84.] 


TAHSEELDAR,  s.  The  chief 
native)  revenue  ollicer  of  a  sulKlivisiou 
>a/Mi/,  conf.  PergTumali,  Talook)  of  a 
listriet  (.s«e  23LLAH).  Hind,  from 
Pers.  (nh-ilthir,  and  that  fron\  Ar. 
ialjiSil^  'collection.'  This  is  u  term 
of  the  Mahommedan  administration 
which  we  have  a<l(>]>t*  d.  It  ajijx  ;u*s 
liy  the  (jtiot^ition  from  Williamson 
that  the  term  was  formerly  employed 
in  Calcutta  to  designate  the  cash- 
keeper  in  a  firm  or  private  estaMish- 
I  meat,  but  this  use  is  long  obsolete. 
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[Possibly  there  was  a  confusion  with 
Ut^MOr,  *a  cashier.'] 

[1772.  —  "  Tahsildar,  or  Saawrul^  an 

officer  enijiloyed  for  a  monthly  salary  to 
wlloct  the  revenuos." — O'fuuary,  in  Vrrtht, 
View  of  Ben^t't'^.] 

1799.—".  .  .  Ho  (Tippoo)  divided  his 
country  into  37  I'rovinceM  under  Dowans 
(»ee  DEWAUN)  .  .  .  and  he  subdivided 
theae  again  into  1025  infarior  distriot& 
baying  aaeb  a  TldMldar."  —  Latter  of 
Af'iiirn,  in  A'';''-,  i.  215. 

1808.—".  .  .  ho  continues  to  this  hour 
*f^*IWtlT  of  the  petty  {Hsrgunnah  of  8heo< 

l>ore."— Fifth  RrjHjrf,  r.83. 

1810.—  ".  .  .  the  sircar,  or  tuaaaeldar 
(cash-koepor)  receiving  one  key,  and  the 
mAKter  rctiiining  the  othar."— iri/ZtaaMOii, 
V.M.  i.  209. 

[1826.—".  .  .  I  fnt.i  him  .  .  .  that  I  was 
.  .  .  tho  hcan T  .  f  •  ttcrs  to  his  hond  col- 
lector or  T,husealcUua  (fir)  there."— /'an- 
dwrang  ffari^  ad.  1873, 1  155.] 

TAILOR-BIED,  s.  This  l.inl  is  so 
called  from  the  fact  tliut  it  i^  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  together  **one  l^f 
or  more,  generally  two  leaves,  i>n  each 
side  of  tlie  nest,  and  .stitclR-s  tliein 
together  with  cotton,  eitlier  wovtii  Uy 
itself,  or  cotton  thread  j)ick«'d  uji ; 
and  after  putting  the  tlnvad  thiougli 
the  leaf,  it  makes  a  knot  at  the  eud 
to  fix  it"  (Jerdon).  It  is  Orthrotomot 
hn^xcaudOf  Qmelin'  (sub-fam.  Dry- 
matcinae), 

[1813. — "E<|ually  curious  in  tho  .structure 
of  its  noMt,  and  fur  superior  (to  the  baya)  in 
the  variety  and  eluu:ance  of  its  plumage,  is 
the  tailor-bild  of  HindwitAU  "  (bore  follows 
a  description  of  its  nest). — Fvrb<$,  Or.  Mem,^ 
2nd  ed.  i.  33.] 

1883.— "Clear  and  loud  above  all  .  .  . 
sounds  tho  to-whce,  to-whoe,  to-whee  of 
the  tailor-bird,  a  most  plain-IcKiking  little 
greenish  thingi  but  a  skilful  workman  and  a 
yery  Beaoonsneld  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
its  own  coun-^ol.  Aided  by  its  indu«trit>us 
spouse,  it  will,  when  tho  nionxMni  coines 
on,  spin  cotton,  or  steal  thread  from  the 
daxiaa,  and  sew  together  two  broad  learea 
of  the  laurel  in  the  pot  on  Yoar  very  door- 
ata&  and  when  it  hiis  w  arml  j  Ibied  the  bag 
SO  formed  it  will  bring  up  therein  a  large 
family  of  little  tailors."  —  3Vi&ei  on  JbTy 
FmUiert  145. 

TAJ,  s.  Pers.  tdj^  *a  crown.*  The 
most  famous  an*  1  I  t  autiful  tuaus^^leum 
in  Asia  ;  the  Taj  MtiliaL  at  Agni, 
erected  by  Shah  Jahan  over  the  burial- 

Slaee  of  nia  favourite  wife  Mumtiz-i- 
[ahal  ('Ornament  of  the  Fblace') 
Band  Bc^gam. 


1663.— "I  ahall  not  sUy  to  dtsoourse  of 

the  Monument  of  Eklar,  because  what- 
ever lK?nuty  is  there,  is  found  in  a  far  higher 
degree  in  that  of  T^j  Mehale,  which  f  am 
now  going  to  describe  to  you  .  .  .  judge 
whether  I  had  reason  to  say  that  the 
Manntffinn,  or  Tomb  of  Taj  HehaJe,  ia 
something  worthy  to  bo  admired.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  yet  well  know,  whetbw  I  am 
somewhat  infected  still  with  IndjaniiBM ; 
but  I  most  needs  say,  that  I  faeUere  it  ought 
to  \tc  reokioaed  amonpst  the  Wonders  of  tho 
World.  ...»•  —  Jia-Hter,  E.T.  W  W ;  lad, 
Conttable^  293]. 

166.';. ~" Of  all  the  Monuments  that  are 
to  bo  seen  at  Jyra,  that  of  the  Wife  of  C/mi- 
Jehan  is  the  most  magnificent ;  she  caus'd 
it  to  be  aet  up  on  purpoee  near  the  T<ui- 
nuuan,  to  whieh  all  strangers  must  oome, 
that  they  should  admire  it.  The  Tasimacttn 
[?  Taj-i-umkani,  '  Place  of  the  Taj  '1  is  a  great 
JUuar,  or  Market>phu!e,  oom^trised  of  six 
great  oourta,  all  enoomMsa'd  with  Portico's ; 
under  which  there  are  Warehouses  for  Mer- 
eh:ii>ts.  .  .  .  Tho  monument  of  this  Ileijum 
or  SuUaness,  stands  on  tho  East  side  of  the 
City.  ...  I  saw  the  beginning  and  com 
pleating  of  this  great  work,  that  cost  two 
and  twenty  years  labour,  and  20,000  men 
always  at  work."--jnnieniMr,  E.T.  ii.  60: 
[ed.  Halt,  i.  109J. 

186«.- 

"  B\it  far  beyond  comimrc.  the  plorious  TltJ» 
Seen  from  old  Agra's  towering  battlementSi 
And  mirrored  dear  in  Jumna's  sOeai 

stream ; 

Sun-lightod,  like  a  pearly  diadem 

Set  royal  on  the  melancholy  brow 
Of  withered  Uindoatan ;  "but,  when  the 
moon 

Dims  the  white  marble  with  a  softer  lights 
Like  some   ()uoenod   maiden,   veiled  in 

daint  \  laee, 

And  waiting  for  her  bridegroom,  stately, 
pale, 

But  yet  tcanaoendent  in  her  loveliness." 

The  Iianj/an  Tree. 

TALAING,  n.p.  Tlie  name  V.y 
which  the  chief  race  inluibitiug  Pegu 
(or  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi)  ia  known 
to  the  Bnrniese.  The  Tattings  M  ere 
long  the  rivals  of  the  Burmese,  alter- 
nately conquering  and  conq^uered.  but 
the  Burmese  have,  on  the  whole,  so 
long  ]>ii'(l(>niinat(''l,  even  in  the  Delta, 
that  the  use  of  the  Talaing  langtiage 
is  now  nearly  extinct  in  Pegu  proj»er, 
tlunigli  it  is  still  spoken  in  MUtaban, 
and  among  the  descenflants  of  emi- 
gruuts  into  ^Siamese  territory.  We 
nave  adopted  the  name  from  the 
Burmese  to  designate  the  race,  hut 
their  own  name  for  their  people  ia 
Mon  or  Mun  (.«k;e  MONE). 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre  has  regarded  the 
name  TalaiiKj  as  almost  unildul'tcidly 
,  a  form  of  Telinga.  The  reasons  given 
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are  nUraaiUe,  and  may  1)e  briefly 

i<tAtea  in  two  extracts  from  liis  Essay 
On  the  Histvry  of  Pegu  (J.  As.  Soc. 
Bmg.,  voL  xhu  rU  i):  "The  names 
given  in  the  histories  of  Tha-htnn  and 
Pegu  to  the  first  Kings  of  those  cities 
are  Indian  ;  but  thev  cannot  he  ac- 
cepted as  historically  true.  The 
countries  from  wliicli  the  Kings  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  origin  .  .  . 
inay  be  recoffiiified  as  Karnata,  Kalinga^ 
Venga  and  Vizianagaram  . . .  probably 
mistaken  for  the  more  famous  V^ay- 
ana^r.  .  .  .  The  word  Tafingdna  never 
occiiTS  iu  the  Pt^an  histories,  1)ut 
only  the  more  ancient  name  Kalinga  " 
('>p.  n>.  pp.  32-33).  "The  early  settle- 
ment or  a  colon}'  or  city  for  trade,  on 
the  coast  of  Riimanya  by  aetLlcrs  from 
TalingAna,  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  name  Talaing,  by  which  the 
people  ui  Pegu  are  known  to  the 
Burmese  and  all  peoples  of  the  west 
But  the  Peguans  call  themselves  by 
a  different  name  .  .  .  Mun^  Mmm, 
or  Mon  "(ilnd.p.  34). 

Prof.  Porchnammer,  however,  who 
has  lately  devoted  niiuh  labour  to  the 
study  of  Talaing  archaH)lop3-  and 
literature,  entirely  rejects  this  view. 
He  states  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
Alonipra's  conquest  of  Vv^^n  (midille 
of  18th  centun')  the  name  Talaing 
was  entirely  unknown  as  an  ap]>ella- 
tion  of  the  Muns,  and  that  it  nowhere 
occurs  in  either  in«  n'])tions  or  oliler 
palm-leave^  and  tiiat  liy  all  nations 
of  Further  India  the  peo}>le  in  ([uestion 
is  known  1  y  names  related  to  either 
Mun  or  Ptgu.  He  goes  on:  "The 
word  'Talaing'  is  the  term  by  which 
the  Muns  acknowledged  their  total 
defeat,  their  being  vaiir|uis]i.'(l  and 
the  slaves  of  their  Burmese  coni^ueror. 
Th^  were  no  longer  to  bear  the  name 
of  Muns  or  Peguans.  Alompia  stigma* 
tized  them  with  an  appellation  sugges- 
tive at  once  of  their  submission  and 
disgrace.  Talaing  means"  (in  the 
Mun  language)  "'one  who  is  trodden 
\inder  foot,  a  slave.'  .  .  .  Alomj)ra 
could  not  have  devised  more  eftec- 
tive  means  to  extirpate  the  national 
consciousness  of  a  peojile  than  Viy 
burning  their  books,  forbidding  the 
use  of  their  language,  and  by  substi- 
tnti]^  a  term  ^  abje  t  i  .  j.roach  for 
the  name  under  which  they  had 
maintained  themselves  for  nearly  2000 
yean  in  the  marine  provinces  of 
Bnrma.  The  similarity  of  Uie  two 


words  *  Talaing'  and  'TeUnsana'  is 

})urely  accidental ;  and  all  deofuctiona, 
listorical  or  etymological  .  .  .  from  the 
resemblance  .  .  .  must  necessarily  be 
void  ab  imUo*  {Notu  on  £My  BwC. 
and  Geog.  of  Br.  Burmo^  Ft.  ii.  pp. 
11-12,  Rangoon,  1884). 

Here  we  leave  the  question.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Prof.  F.  gives  the 
story  of  Alompra  as  a  historie^il  fact, 
or  as  a  probable  explanation  founded 
on  the  etymologv.  Till  this  be  clear 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  alt<^ether 
siitistied.  But  the  faet  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  tind  any  occurrence  of 
Talaing  earlier  than  SymesPs  narrativa 
is  in  favour  of  his  view. 

Of  the  relics  of  Talaing  literature 
almost  nothing  is  known.  Much  is  to 
l)e  hoped  from  the  studies  of  Prof. 
Forchhammer  himself. 

There  are  lingui»tic  reasons  for  con- 
necting the  Totaing  or  Mon  r»eople 
with  the  so-called  Kolari  m  trioes  of 
the  interior  of  India,  but  the  jM>int  is 
not  yet  a  settled  one.  [Mr.  Baines 
notes  coincidences  between  the  Mon 
and  Munda  langriage.s,  and  accepts 
the  connection  of  Talaing  with  Telinga 
{Cmsm  Erport,  1891,  i.  p.  128).] 

1795. — "The  present  King  of  the  Bimiann 
.  .  .  hi\-i  aliropntod  s<>me  so%'ere  j-fiial  liws 
imixised  by  his  prudccesaors  on  Ibo  TalienB, 
or  native  Pepuers.  Justice  is  now  impar- 
tially distributed,  nnd  the  only  di.Htinction 
at  pres^ent  l>etweeii  a  Hirmnn  and  a  Talien, 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  from 
placM  of  public  trust  and  pow«r." — Sym*$t 

TALAPOIN,  s.  A  word  used  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  after  them  by 
French  and  other  Continental  writers* 
as  well  as  by  some  English  travelh  ra; 
of  the  I7th  century,  to  designate  the 
Bnddhist  monks  6l  Oeylon  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries.  The  origin 
of  till'  expression  is  oKscure.  Mon- 
seigneur  Pallegoix,  in  his  JJejtc.  du 
Boyaumi  Thai  ou  Siam  (iL  S3)  says : 
"  Les  Europeen.s  ics  ont  appeles  tala- 
poins,  prolwiblenjent  du  nom  de 
I'eventail  qu'ils  tiennent  a  la  main, 
lequel  s'ap]>elh*  talajnit,  oui  .signifie 
ft'Hillc  tic  )MilinifrJ^  Childer.s  gives 
Talapannam^  Pali,  'a  leaf  used  in 
writing,  &c'  This  at  first  et^ht  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  support  it  except 
similarity  of  sound  ;  but  the  quota- 
tions  from  Pinto  throw  some  possible 
li^ht,  and  afford  probability  to  this 
origin,  which  is  also  accepted  bj 
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Koeppen  {Hd.  des  JiuddluUy  i.  331 
tiotei  and  bv  Bishop  Bicandet  (/.  /nrf. 
Artkip.  iv/220).  [Others,  however, 
derive  it  from  Papuan  TiUimin^  tala 
<uot  tila),  '  lord,'  poin,  '  wealt h.'] 

c  16M.— " . . .  bOa  pcocia»ao . .  .  na  qual 
me  affirmwi  .  .  .  qu«  iMio  qnannta  mil  Sa- 

cerdoteH  .  .  .  dos  qvum  mttytoi  tanbOo  dif- 
ferentes  dignidadea,  ecnne  erilo  Orrpfjs  (?), 
"TalagrepOB,  ItoUnt^  Neepois,  Bi&n,  Sinirnu 
e  Chanjaraukot,  M  qxuM  todaa  pela«  vcsti- 
duras,  de  qnebtto  omftdos,  e  jyela$  dtFimu, 
t  iruii^nids,  qn-'  /fiun'in  h<m  iiiiVt.f.  Cimheci/lo^ 
«uae8  eriio  buno,  e  quaes  erao  outros." — f. 
M.  Pinto,  ch.  clx.  Tbitt  rendered  by  C'tigfin : 
"A  Procession  ...  it  was  the  common 
opinion  of  all,  that  fa  this  Prooewion  were 
40,000  Priests  .  .  .  most  of  thom  were  of 
different  dignities,  and  called  Grepos,  Tala- 
Srepos  (Ac).  Now  by  the  omamontti  they 
vejir,  a-s  also  by  the  devices  and  ensign* 
which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  they  may 
b*  d»tii«nidMd.''— p.  218. 

"0  (linuhainha  Ihe  mandou  hGa 
carta'por  hum  hcmi  (rV*/**  Talapoy,  religioso 
d9  idade  de  oitenta  anmw.  '—I' Into,  ch. 
«8liz.  By  Cogan:  "Tbe  Okauhinhaa  sent 
fhe  King  a  Letter  ^  om  of  hta  PrientJ^  thiit 
waa  fourscore  years  of  age."— C«»^/aw,  199. 
[1566.— "TklapOiBI*"    ^  ttoder  COB- 

c.  1563.—".  .  .  S\  veggono  le  case  di 
legno  tutte  dorata,  at  ornate  di  belHssimi 
giaHfai  fetti  alia  loro  vsanzn,  Mile  quali 
habitano  tutti  i  Talapoi,  che  sonn  i  loro 
Frati,  che  stanno  a  gouenxo  del  Pagodo." — 
tfaqMio  JioOs  f .  96. 

1586.  "There  are  .  .  .  many  good  houses 
for  the  Tallapoies  to  preach  '\u."—R.  Fitch, 
in  HM.  il.  98. 

|r,p7  _•«  The  Talipois  perstjaded  the/an- 
o&/Man,!brothor  U>  tho  King  of  P^gv,  toTsuri)© 
the  Kingdomo,  which  he  rLfa^.  c!,  pretending 
his  Oath.  They  repUed  that  no  Religion 
hindered,  if  he  placed  his  hfether  in  the 
Vahtit.  that  is,  n  (f'offhn  Thnmr,  to  be  adored 
of  the  xjoople  for  a  KhA.'  —S icolat  I'inunUiy 
in  JMm;  H.  1747. 

1612,  — «<  There  are  in  all  those  Kingdoms 
many  persons  belonging  to  different  Religious 
Orden ;  one  of  which  vx  Pegs  they  oellTktep 
poia."— CoMto,  V.  vi.  1. 

1659.  _  «« Whilst  we  looke<l  on  these 
templet,  wherin  these  honM  i<i<'l'<  ><at,  there 
came  the  Aracan  Talpooyi,  or  PrieeUk  and 
fell  down  before  the  idols.^'—  Walter  SekMlzf, 
iMKa,77. 

1689.  "  s'il  vnii«  arrive  de  fermer  k 
iKJucho  aux  Talapoins  et  de  mettreon^- 
dence  leurs  crrours,  ne  v..n>  .ittendez  au'h 
lee  annr  pour  ennemis  implacables." — Leti. 
Xdtf.  nr.  64. 

1690.  — "Their  Kelitrinn-  th.  y  call  Tela- 
poi,  who  are  not  unlike  mendicant  Fryert, 
liTing  upon  the  Alms  of  the  People,  and  m 
1  iirhiv  vencrnted  by  them  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  drink  the  Water  wherein  they 
wb  tiMir  Haade."— Of iivte«f  692. 


1696.—".  .  .  kpermettre  PentrSe  de 
royaume   aux    Talapoins."— /^i  Brujfirtt 
Canuiire*,  ed.  Jouast,  1681,  ii.  305. 

1725.— **Tldi  gnat  Inda  is  usually  closed 
by  the  Priesta  or  TMmgiOllB  and  Musadans." 
—  VaUniijn,  v.  142. 

1727.— "The  other  Seets  are  tiinght  by 
the  Talapoins,  who  .  .  .  preach  up  Molality 
to  be  the  l>e.st  (ruido  to  human  Life,  and 
affirm  that  a  good  Life  in  this  World  can 
only  reoommend  us  in  the  next  to  have  our 
Souls  trnnsroigratad  into  the  Body  of  some 
innocent  Beast."— il.  Stmiltam^  L  151 ;  [ed.  . 
1744,  i.  152j. 

„  "The  great  Ood,  whoco  Adoration 
is  left  to  their  Tallapolei  or  Prieste."— 
Ibid,  iu  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  64]. 

1759.— "When  asked  if  they  believed  the 
existence  of  anv  SrPBBlou  Beino,  they  (the 
(Miuutntrs  (Carens))  replied  that  the 
Bftraghroahs  and  Pegu  Tallopins  told  them 
so."— Letter  in  Ikiln/mi'f';  Or.  Rep.  i.  100. 

1766.  —  ".4n^/r.f  Ih*  Cuvch^s.  Corabien 
avoz-vouH  de  soldats  /  Croutff.  guatre- 
vingt-mille,  fort  m^ocrement  pay<^.  A. 
daV.  Et  de  talapotaut  Or.  Cent  vingt 
millo,  tons  faincans  et  tn  s  riches,  11  est 
vrai  que  dans  la  demiere  guerre  nous  avons 
6i6  bien  battus ;  mais,  on  r^ajmpense,  nos 
talapoins  ont  fait  trts  grande  chke," 

Voltaire,  Dial.  xxu.    Aidri  ht$  Ctmfh»  d 
.SVawi. 

c.  1818.—"  A  certain  priest  or  Talapoin 
conceived  an  inordinate  affection  f<>r  a 
gannent  of  an  elegant  shape,  which  he 
IxjJUMjsacd,  and  which  he  diligently  preserved 
to  prevent  its  wearing  out.  Ho  died  without 
correcting  ^  irregular  affection,  and  im- 
tnodiatcly  beooming  a  hMue,  took  np  his 
al>ode  in  his  faToiuite  garment.' —awv»^ 
mano,  p.  20. 

Ig80.  —  "Tho  Pkonffytn  (PooBgee),  or 

Budilhi-t  Monks,  sometimes  called  Tala* 
poina,  a  name  given  to  them,  and  intn)- 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  T  .rt viguese,  from 
their  carrying  a  fan' formed  of  t&lapat^or 
luilm-leuves."— &Uy.  Rtv.,  Feb.  21,  p.  256, 
quoting  Djh  BigaMd^ 

TALEE,  8.    Tam.  idU.    A  Bmall 
trinket  of  gold  which  is  faflteiied  l>y 

a  .string  round  the  neck  of  a  married 
woman  iu  8.  India.  It  may  bea 
curious  fjuestion  whether  the  word 
I  niav  not  l>e  an  adaj'tatinn  from  the 
*  Ar.'  tahlU,  "(jui  sipnitie  proorement: 
prononcer  la  formule  Id  xUiha  wd 
^Udh,  .  .  .  Cette  formule,  t'crit*  but 
un  morceau  de  papier,  servait  rVaniu- 
lette  .  .  .  le  tout  etait  renlermu 
dans  un  etui  auquel  on  donnait  le  nom 
de  tahlU"  {Dozii  <f  Eiifjelmann,  346). 
Tlio.se  MahoiimK<lan  tnhlih  were  worn 
l.v  a  baud,  and  were  the  origin  of  the 
Span,  word  loli,  *«  baldrick.'  [But 
the  take  is  a  Hindu,  not  a  Mahom- 
niedan  ornament,  and  there  seeiua  no 
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doubt  that  it  takes  its  uaiue  fruiii  Skt. 
tdiOf  'the  palmyra'  (see  TALIPOT), 

it  being  the  itiif^inal  practice  for 
women  to  wear  this  leai  dipped  in 
sailVon-water  {Alad.  Gl<m,  av.  Logan^ 
Malabar^  L  184).]  The  Indian  word 
appears  to  occur  first  in  Abraham 
Kofferius,  but  the  custom  is  alluded 
to  vy  early  writers,  «,g,  Gouvea,  Synodo, 
f.48v. 

16r)l.  — "So  the  Briiiugnxmi  takes  this 
TaUi  and  tie*  it  round  the  neck  of  his 
bride."— Ao^en'ttt,  45. 

1672. — "Atiioti;;  sdiiio  iif  the  Christians 
there  ia  al.<K>  an  ovil  custom,  that  they  for 
the  greater  tightening  and  faat-making  of 
the  in.'.rri  iu'o  l»"nil,  ril!i>w  the  HriHctrroom 
to  tie  a  Tali  i>r  little  hand  nmnd  tho  Ilrido'.s 
neck  ;  although  in  my  titiio  litis  was  as 
much  as  possible  denounced,  seeing  that  it 
U  a  onstoin  derired  from  Heathenum." — 
Baldwuf,  Zci/fon  (fJerman),  408. 

1674. — '-The  bridecroom  attaches  to  the 
nedc  off  the  bride  a  line  from  which  hang 

three  little  pieces  of  j^'old  in  hcmonr  of  the 
three  gu«ls :  and  this  they  call  Tale  ;  and  it 
in  the  .sign  of  being  a  married  woman."— 
Faria  y  BaitMi,  Asia  Port.,  ii.  707. 

1704.  —  "  Praetcrca.  quun>  tnoris  hujus 
Regioni.^  "it,  ut  infantes  sex  vel  .sej)t<3m 
annurum,  interdum  etiaui  in  tenerionaetate, 
ex  gonitomm  oonietiau,  matrimoninm  in- 
diiisolnltiio  (If  pn»e><enti  contnihant,  jHjr 
impositiuiiciii  Talii,  .sen  anreao  te.sserao 
nuptiali-,  uxoris  c<tll<»  jKjnsilis  :  nii.Hsionariis 
niaadamus  ne  hi^jusmodi  irnta  matrimonia 
inter  OlwiatiaiMia  Hari  pennittant.**— l^veree 
of  Card,  Tourmom,  in  Nnrhtrt,  Mem,  Hid,  i. 
155. 

1726.— "  And  on  the  betrothal  day  the 

Tali,  or  bride's  be  trothal  V>and,  is  titd  n<und 
her  neck  by  the  Brumin  .  .  .  and  this  Mho 
must  not  nntie  in  her  hoaband'a  life." — 

Vulrnt ■  jii ,  L'horu. 

[Ibl3.  — ,  .  the  tali,  which  is  a  ribbon 
with  a  gold  head  hanging  to  it,  is  licld 
ready  ;  and,  being  shown  to  the  cumpanv, 
flomo  prayers  and  Monings  arc  pronounced ; 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it,  and 
hangs  it  alx)Ut  the  bride's  neck." — furlx*, 
Orilirm.  2nd  ed.tt.S12.] 

TALIAE,  TARRYAR,  s.  A 
watchman  (S.  India),  'lant.  talaiydri^ 
[from  talai,  *head/  a  chief  watchnian). 

1680.— "The  Peons  and  Tarryars  sent  in 
quest  of  two  soldiers  who  had  de8erte<l  .  .  . 
returned  with  an.«iwer  that  they  could  not 
light  of  thoin,  whiTi-njMin  tlic  Pons  were 
turned  out  of  service,  but  ujion  Verona's 
interoaanoo  were  taken  in  again  and  fined 
each  one  month's  jmy,  and  to  repay  tho 
money  paid  them  for  liattee  (see  BATTA) ; 
olso  the  Pedda   N  nju  fined  in  like 

manner  for  his  Tarryam."— /'ort  iSt.  O'eo. 
Consnt.^  Feb.  10.  In  Xoltt  tmd  Exts., 
MadnM,  187S»  No.  III.  ^  a 


1693.— "Talian  and  Peons  appointed  to 
watch  the  Black  Town.  .  .  ."—In  WkMltr, 

i.  2ti7. 

1707. — "  Resolving  to  march  250  soldienn. 
200  talliaxa,  and  200  peona."— /Mi.  ii.  74. 

PSOO. — "In  every  nllago  a  particular 
otficer,  called  Talliari,  keepa  watch  at  night, 
and  ia  aaaweeable  f or  all  that  may  be  atoleiB.  ** 
— BacAaaea,  Mpiort,  i.  8.] 

TALIPOT,  s.  The  great-leaved 
fan-jialm  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon, 
Coriipha  rnnhntriilifeni,  L.  The  name, 
from  iSkU  tdlu-i^ittm.  Hind,  tdlpdt^ 
'leaf  of  the  Wffa  tre«','  jiroperly  applies 
to  tlu*  leaf  of  siK  h  a  tree,  or  to  the 
smaller  leaf  of  tin-  palmyra  {BoraMnis. 
fltOf  Uiforinui)^  used  for  many  purpoaeh, 
r.g.  for  sli]>s  to  write  on,  to  make  fans 
and  iimbrella.s,  kc.  See  OLLAH,  PAL- 
MYRA, TALAPOIN.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  word  used  for  an  uml Telia, 
but  this  is  not  common.  The  (}UOta- 
tion  from  Jordanu.s,  though  nsing  no 
name,  refers  to  this  tree.  fArrian 
says:  ** These  trees  were  called  in 
Indian  speech  tola,  and  there  grew  on 
them,  as  there  grows  at  the  toiis  of 
the  iKilm-trees,  a  fruit  resembling 
balls  of  wooP  {Indika,  m^] 

c.  1328. — "In  this  India  are  certain  tree* 
which  have  leaves  so  big  that  tive  or  six  ni<  ri 
can  very  well  stand  under  the  shade  of  one 
of  them."— FV.  Jwdanm,  29^. 

e.  1430.— "These  laares  are  used  in  thia 
country  for  writing  upon  inatead  of  pi^wr, 
and  in  rainy  weauier  are  carried  on  the 

head  as  a  covering,  to  keep  off  the  wot 
Three  or  four  pcr!«>n3  travelling  together 
can  l>e  covered  by  one  of  theso  leaves 
stretched  out."  And  again:  "There  is 
also  a  tree  called  tal,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  extremely  lan?e,  an«l  u|K>n  whiih  they 
write." — S.  (joHiL  in  India  in  tke  A'  1'.  C<m<.» 
7  and  18. 

1672.  —  '  TalpetB  or  sonahadea."— At/. 

daeu.f,  Dutch  c<i..  W}. 

lt>81.--"  There  are  three  other  trees  that 
must  not  bo  omitted.  Hie  first  is  TalipoA* 
.  .  ." — Knox,  15. 

„  "  They  (the  prieets)  hare  the  boaoar 
of  carrying  the  Tuteot  with  the  broad 

end  over  their  heada  foremost ;  whidi  noiio 
but  the  King  doea."— ibuf.  74.   (See  TALA> 

pom.] 

1803.— "Tlie  talipot  tree  .  .  .  affonls  a 
prodigious  leaf,  im]ienetnible  to  sun  or  rain, 
and  large  enough  to  shelter  tea  men.  It  ia 
a  natunil  umbrellji,  and  is  of  as  eminent 
service  in  that  country  as  a  great  c«j«t  tree 
would  be  in  this.  A  leaf  of  the  talipot-trco 
is  a  tent  to  the  soldier,  a  parasol  to  the 
trareller,  and  a  book  to  the  scholar."— 
^a^y  Smtk,  Wurii,  Sid  ed.  iiL  16. 
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1874. — " .  .  .  dana  1m  embrMarM  ... 

e'^talaient  dcN  bannniers,  de»  tallipots.  .  .  ." 
•/•'mits,  Soucrnirt  d'un  Ct/MU/uf,  ch.  iv. 

1881.— "The  lofty  head  of  the  talipot 
jxilm  .  .  .  the  pniud  (iiiet'ti  of  tlic  tril>o  in 
Ceylon,  towers  nlxjve  the  »4crub  on  every  side. 
Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  white, 
like  a  slender  marble  column,  and  often  more 
than  100  foot  hiph.  Each  of  the  funs  that 
comjxxse  the  crtiwn  of  leaves  covers  a  semi- 
circle of  from  12  to  16  feet  radius,  a  surface 
of  150  to  200  aquara  feet**— JTowlcr*  Vitit  to 
Ceylon,  S.T.  p.  129. 

TALISMAN,  s.  This  wurd  is  used 
hj  many  medieval  and  post-medieval 

vriters  for  what  we  should  now  call 
a  moollah,  or  the  like,  a  member  of 
the  Mahouuiiedau  clerg>',  so  to  call 
them.  It  is  doabtleas  tne  corruption 
of  some  Ar.  term,  hut  of  what  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Qu.  taUimiza^  *  disci plf.s, 
students'?  [See  Burton^  Ar.  Ni<jhi'-<, 
ix.  166.]  On  this  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  writes  :  "  I  have  got  SOme  fresh 
light  on  your  Taluiaan. 

<*W.  Bedwell,  the  father  of  English 
Arabists,  in  his  Catalogm  of  the 
Chaptmt  of  the  Tnrkif^h  Alhnran,  puh- 
lished  (1615)  aU^ng  w  itli  the  Moham- 
mudts  Impojiturae,  and  Arabian  Trudfi- 
man,  h;Ls  the  following,  quntt'd  from 
Foddlm  de  OrhU  Concord  in,  i.  13  : 
•Haec  precatio  (the  fdtiJia^  illis  est 
communis  ut  nohis  domimca:  et  ita 
qnihii-idum  ad  l>attologiam  \isque  re- 
citatur  ut  ceuties  idem,  aut  duo  aut 
tria  voeabula  repetant  dicendo,  Al- 
hamdu  Wltih,  humdu  lillahy  hayndit 
ItlUih,  et  cetera  ejus  v<Hal>ul;i  eodciii 
modo.  Idijue  fucit  in  puhlica  oratione 
Timlilim.  id  est  sacnficulus,  pro  his 
qui  nei,'Hpent»r  orant  ut  aiunt,  ut  ea 
repititione  suppleat  eoruni  erroribus 
....  Quidam  medio  in  campo  tarn 
aasidii^  ut  defessi  cousidant ;  alii  cir- 
cumcfirando  corpvis,'  t  tc. 

"Here  then  we  have  a  form  with- 
out the  $j  and  one  which  from  the 
vowcIh  seem  to  be  triima,  *a  very 
leiirned  man.'  This,  owing  to  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  guttural,  w(juld  sound 
in  modem  pronunciation  nearly  as 

Tttnliinn.  At  the  SJime  time  ti'linia  is 
not  the  name  of  an  ottice,  and  prayers 
on  behalf  of  others  can  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  who  receives  a  mandate, 
and  is  pjiid  for  them  ;  so  it  is  very 
}K>S8ible  that  Poatellus,  who  was  an 
Arabic  scholar,  made  the  ]>ointing  suit 
liis  idea  of  the  word  meruit,  and  that 
the  real  word  is  taUimi,  a  shortened 


form,  reeoffnised  by  Jawhari,  and  other 
lexicograpfiers,  of  talamidh,  'dis- 
ciples. That  students  should  turn  a 
jK-nny  by  saying  prayers  for  others  is 
very  natuvaL"  Thia^  therefore^  oon« 
firms  oar  conjectoie  of  the  origin. 

1838.— "Thev  treated  me  ciTilly,  and  sot 
mo  in  front  of  their  mosque  during  their 
Easter ;  at  which  mosiiue,  on  account  of  ita 

being  their  Kastcr,  there  were  aftseniMeil 
from  divers  quarters  a  number  of  their 
Ccutini,  i.f.  of  their  bishops,  and  of  their 
Talismanl,  i.e.  of  their  priests."— Letter  of 
Friar  /'<uca/,  in  Catkajf,  «c.,  p.  235. 

1471.— "In  qtieeta  dtth  h  mm  foem 

«rae']ti;i  nel  modo  di  vna  fontnna,  la  qnal' b 
guardutii  da  quelli  suoi  Thalaasimani,  ci(^ 
preti  ;  <iuest'  acqaa  dioono  che  ha  gran 
Tertii  eootra  la  lebia,  •  eontra  le  caualette." 
-—Oiotinfa  SartarOt  in  Bammtio,  ii.  f.  107. 
1535.— 

*'  Non  vi  sarebbe jMh  confitsione 
8'a  Damasoo  il  Soldan  deem  raaaalto ; 

Un  muover  d'arme,  un  correr  rli  p>eraone 
£  di  «vflU^in»im<  un  gridar  d'altu." 

Ariotto,  zviii.  7. 
Ifol.  — "TaliBinannoB  habent  hoiainimi 

Kenu:t  templorum  niinistoriu  dicatum.  .  •  .** 

Butbtf.  SpuMa.  i.  p.  40. 

c.  1590.  — "Vt  Talismanni,  fiui  sint  com* 
modius  intulligatur :  sciendum,  certus  one 
gradus  Mahwmetanis  oorum  legum 
apud  ipt«os  periti  sunt,  et  partim  jus  diount^ 
purtim  legem  tnterpretantur.  Lndovioos 
liaHSJimis  ladrensis  in  hiinc  modura  con- 
jvirat  eos  cum  nostris  ^x.•clesiasticis.  .  ,  • 
MaphtiM  dicit  es.<;e  inter  ipso;;  instar  vel 
Papae  nostro,  vei  Patriarchae  Graeoorum. 
.  .  .  Huic  pmximi  sunt  CadShtrheri.  .  .  . 
Ba-^sjinus  hiH  cum  Art'hiepisco|>is  imstris 
conipnnit.  Se<piuntur  CadiJ  .  .  .  locum 
obtinent  Episctipi.  Secundum  hoa  aunt  eis 
J^"Jif><^y*  "lui  Honiorcs  dicutitiir,  vt  Graecia 
et  nostris  Fresbyteri.  Excipiunt  Ifoffqiat 
Taliamani.  "cu  I'resbytcros  Diacotii.  Vltimi 
sunt  Dervisii,  ^  qui  Calogcria  Graecorum, 
monacbia  noalria  reaponoent.  Tattsmaol 
M.ilminetaniH  ad  proco*'  interdiu  et  noctu 
((mn^uis  excitant."  —  Leumtactus,  Annates 
Suitanontm  Oikmanidttnm,  ed.  1660, 414. 

iniO,  "Sdiiio  hauinp  two,  some  fouro, 
some  ."ixc  adioyning  lurret.s,  exct-uding  high, 
and  exceeding  slender:  taiya.'it  aloft  on  the 
outaide  like  the  maine  top  of  a  ahip  .  .  . 
from  which  the  Talismans!  with  elided 

voice-  (f.  r  they  vso  no  boL-;)  do  COOgregatS 
the  iHjopie.  .  ,  ." — Hand^i,  p.  31. 

c.  1680.— "The  Pi/fedH  eonverse  moat  in 

the  .Mcomn.  The  Iln  'tix.*!  are  wanrlering 
wolves  in  Hheopcs  clothing.  The  Talis- 
manni regard  the  houres  <jf  pr.iyer  by 
turning  the  4  bour'd  glaaae.   The  Muyezini 


*  Hogrtvir  in  of  ro\irs«>  Kh  witjAH  (Ma  COJAi  Dut 
in  t]i*>  Ii.  MiiMHim  there  in  a  copy  of  Leunciaviaa, 
p.l.  of  with  MS.  niitograph  remarks  Iqr 

.Jo!t«*ph  Scaligcr :  and  on  Ui«  wora  in  queatlOB  he 
not«\i  as  its  ori(;iii  (in  Arabic  character*):  **Hr4» 
Mt)  DiaputaUo  "-which  ia  maiOfMly  anooeoaik 
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ocfe  Uraoi  tlw  toiM  of  MosquM»  bftttologuis- 
ia^  U«te  HvUuIa.  "  ~  Sir  T,  Herbert,  W ; 
[uid  aee  ad.  1677,  p.  323J. 
I(t78.->"lf  he  can  Mad  like  a  Cleric  a 

Chapter  out  of  tho  Aloonm  ...  he  shall 
be  crowned  with  the 'honour  of  being  a 
MitUah  orTUmaii.  .  .      /^yar,  M8. 

1687.—".  .  .  It  18  reix.rtcd  Ity  the  Turks 
that  .  .  •  the  rictoriuus  SulUiti  .  .  .  went 
wl^  aU  Magnificent  pomp  and  solemnity 
to  pay  his  tnanksgiving  and  devotions  nt 
the  churth  of  Sancta  Sophia  ;  the  Magnifi- 
cence xi  ji!L-.ise<l  him,  that  he  immediately 
added  ayoorly  Kent  of  1U.000  sechinii  to  the 
former  Bndowmenta,  for  tne  maintenance  of 
Imaums  or  Priests,  Doctoura  ol  their  Law, 
Taiismana  und  others  who  continually  at- 
tend there  for  the  education  of  youth.  .  .  ." 
— iSVr  P.  Rucaut,  PraeiU  SkUe  iftkt  OtUman 
Smpire,  p.  i54. 

TALIYAMAR,  s.    Sea-Hind,  for 

'ctit-wat^T.'    Port,  talhamar. — Roebuck. 

TALLICA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar  ta'- 
likah.    An  invoice  or  scliedule. 

1682. — .  .  that  lie  .  .  .  would  wnd 
another  Droga  (Daroga)  <  r  Customer  on 
purpoee  to  take  our  Tallicaa."  —  7/ft/7»ji, 
XNdry,  Dec.  26;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  60.  Also  see 
nnder  KUZEAintA]. 

TALOOK,  s.   This  word,  Ar.  ta'al- 

Ink,  from  r(x>t  'alnJi;  *to  hang  or 
depend,'  Iwis  various  sluides  of  nieaii- 
iug  in  different  yailA  of  India,  in 
B.  and  W.  India  it  is  the  snbdivimon 
of  a  district,  presided  over  as  reg-ards 
revenue  matters  l»y  a  tahseeldar.  In 
Bengal  it  is  applied  to  tracts  of  pro- 
prietaiy  land,  sometimes  not  easily 
distinguished  frouj  Zfininif'tn't:*,  and 
sometinie.s  subordinate  to  or  dei)endent 
ou  Zemindars.  In  the  N.W.  Prov. 
and  Oudh  the  fa'allui  is  an  estate  the 
profits  of  which  are  dividefl  lictween 
dilferent  proprietors,  one  bein^  su|>e- 
rior,  the  other  inferior  (see  TALOOK- 
DAR).  Tn'nlhik  is  also  used  in  Hind, 
for  'department*  of  administration. 

1885.  —  "  In  Octi^ber,  1779,  the  Dacca 
Council  were  greatly  di.<?turbed  in  their 
mindi^  >»y  the  appearance  amongst  them  of 
John  Doe,  who  ^tttui  then  still  in  h\n  prime. 
One  Chuttdermonee  demi^^ed  to  John  Doe 
and  hi-i  a'-^itrnH  certain  lands  in  the  per- 
gunna  Buileni  .  ,  .  whereuiwu  (ioorge  III., 
by  the  Grace  of  (io^i,  of  tireat  Hritain, 
Franoe,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  so  forth,  oommanded  the  Sheriff 
»»f  Ciilcutta  to  pivc  John  Doe  ivissossion. 
At  thi.s  Mr.  ishakspeare  hurst  int<j  fury, 
and  in  language  which  niu-t  have  surprised 
John  Doe.  propoaed  '  that  a  eaawul  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  ooUeotion  of  Patparrah 
Talooki  with  dlreetkxns  to  pay  the  same 


into  Bnllera  etttdieiTy.'"— ^  X  Steph^ 

Nunromar  and  Lupey,  li.  159-60.  A  .vizAtrat 
i.H  ''an  uth cer  speciaily  appointed  to  colluct 
the  revenue  of  an  estate^  from  the  mnn;ige> 
ment'of  which  the  owner  or  farmer  haa  bMa 
removed. "~( iVifjon). 

TALOOEDAB,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  Ui'alluiddr^  'the  holder  of  a 
Ui'alluJb'  (see  TALOOK)  in  either  oi  the 
senses  or  that  word  ;  i.e.  either  a 
Government  officer  collecting  the 
revenue  of  a  ta*alluJt  (though  in  this 
sense  it  is  prohalily  now  obsolete 
everywliere),  or  the  holder  of  nn  estate 
so  designated.  The  famous  Talookdar$ 
of  Oaon  are  large  landowners, 


ing  hoth  villages  of  which  they  are 
sole  proprietons,  and  other  \illage.s,  in 
which  tnere  are  subordinate  holders^ 
in  which  the  TaiUitMaT  is  only  the 
superior  pro])rietor  (see  (ktrnegit^  Ko" 
cha  ri  Team  tea  I  it  ks). 

[1769. — .  .  intioemeuts  are  fret^uently 
employed  by  the  Talookdars  to  augment 
tho  concourse  to  their  lands." — VfTfltt,  VifW 
uf  li'-iifjol,  .\i>i».  23J.  In  his  Uloeeary  he 
defines'  Ti/  nL-dor,  the  Zemeeii<dar  d  » 
wnaU  district,  j 

TAMABIND*  s.  The  pod  of  the 

tree  wliicli  takes  its  name  from  that 
product,  2'amariitdii^  indica,  L.,  N.O. 
JLeguminomu.  It  is  a  tree  cnltivated 
throughout  India  and  Burma  for  the 
sjike  of  the  acid  pulp  of  the  pod,  which 
is  laxative  and  cinding,  forming  a  most 
refreshing  drink  in  fever.  The  tree  is 
not  lu  lieved  l>y  Dr.  Brandis  to  be  in- 
digenous in  India,  but  ia  supposed  to 
]>e  so  in  tropical  Africa,  tlie  orimtk 
of  the  nam.'  is  curious.  It  is  Ar. 
tawar-irl-ll})ul^  'date  of  India,'  or 
perhajM  rather  in  Persian  form,  tamar- 
i-Hifm,  It  is  possible  that  the 
oritrinal  name  may  have  l>een  tlmnuir, 
'  fruit '  of  India,  rather  than  (onuir. 
Mate.' 

1298. — "When  they  have  taken  a  mcr- 
chant  vessel,  they  fore*  *!  ■  im n  iumt^  t.> 
swallow  a  stuff  called  Tainarindi,  mixed 
in  *ea- water,  which   produces  a  violent 

purging." — Marco  I'v/i>,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  3>S3. 

c.  1835. — **  L'arbre  appel^  /MimfMar,  c'eat 
k  dire  al'^amar'al-Hiiidi,  est  un  arbre 

mnvage  qui  convre  les  nK>nt.»ene?.**— 
AftuA/H-ai-ai^r,  in  Sut.  el  Kxt.  xiii.  175. 

1563.-—"  It  is  called  in  MalaTar  pmlij  and 


in  Ouzerat  ai>>' 


ind  this  is  the  name  thev 


have  among  all  iho  other  ptH)plo  of  this 
India ;  and  the  Arab  calls  it  tamarindi, 
because  tomar,  aa  you  well  know,  ie  our 
ftMMBti,  or,  as  the  Caatlliana  say,  deitU  [jLe, 
date^  eo  that  ta«arl»dl  are  *datss  of 
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India*;  and  thin  wu  bMAiue  the  AreVwi 
could  not  think  of  a  name  more  appropriate 
on  account  of  its  havintf  stones  inside,  and 
not  bocaune  either  the  tree  or  the  fruit  bad 
any  resemblanea.' — <!terrM«  f.  200.  [PhU  is 
tha  Malavftl.  oama  {  Mftiln  it  probably  Hind. 
vmlK  BkL  OMlttS,  *tlwtaiMrind.'] 

a.  1680.—"  In  febritms  verb  pwtil«ntibu.i, 
atque  omnibiu  aliia  «x  patridiSi  exurentibus, 
aquam,  in  qua  mnlta  oopia  Tunarindorum 
infusa  fuerit  cum  sacchnro  ot>ibunt."— 
Promr  Afpintu  IDe  PlatUia  Ay^jpt.)  ed. 
Loga.  Bat  1786,  il  20. 

1582.— "They  havea  >rrcat  store  of  Tama 
rindos.  .  .  ,"—UaiiaiUda^  by  N.L.  f.  94. 

fISM.— "THnaxtste  {•  hy  th«  Aegyptians 
called  Drrcfsiilf  (qu.  d<fr-ai-iaifi/i((",  'Our 
Lady  's  tree  '  ?)."  —  lAntcholai^  Uak.  Soc-. 
ii.lSl.] 

1611.— "Tliat  wood  which  wo  cat  for 
firewiMMi  did  all  han^^  tm.sed  with  cods  of 
sreene  fruit  (af<  big  a^t  a  Bc<in-cod  in 
England)  called  TftHMlilll ;  it  hath  a  very 
■oora  tart,  and  hj  the  ApotheoariM  w  held 
good  against  the  Scttrrie.  Zbvalpii,  in 
J'Hrchas,  i.  277. 

riflSS. — **TlMiiariiids,  which  the  Indians 

call  //((-./-A  "  (inJ'),  as  in  <]uotjition  fn»in 
Garcia  above).  —  i\  delta  Valle.  Uak.  Soc. 
i.92.] 

lS21i. — "  A  -^inu'iilarly  Vieautiful  Tamarind 
trvu  (ever  thu  iuo<it  graceful,  and  amongst 
the  mostt  magnificent  of  trees).  .  .  .**— J#«ii. 

vj'Vol.  MoHutui  11^  98. 

1877. — "The  natives  have  a  saying  that 
sleeping  beneath  the  '  Data  of  Hind  givas 
jou  fsvar,  which  ^ou  core  by  slssping  under 
a  mm  trse  {Mtlui  a?«rfirarAta),  tns  lilac  of 
VoT^XA."  IturUm,  S:,.J  /!>  riut-il,  i.  0-2.  The 
»im  (ace  NEEM)  (ptue  Caut.  Burton)  ii^  not 
tha  *mM  of  Persia^  (ssaBINnmrE).  'Vho 
praiodioe  sgainst  snosnping  or  uaeping 
ttnoer  a  tamarind  tree  is  general  in  India. 
But,  coriously,  Bp.  Pallegoix  »iK>nkH  of  it  svt 
the  practice  of  the  Siame.se  "to  rest  and 
^ay  under  the  beneficent  shade  of  the 
Ttoiarind. "— (/*eic.  d»  iZefasme  Thai  oh 
Siam,  i.  1S6). 

TAMABIND-FI8H,  s.  This  is  an 
exiellciit  zt  st,  conaistiiifr,  ar'^ording  to 
Dr.  Ballour,  of  wliite  pomfret,  cut  in 
tfaiidverse  slii  > and  preserved  in 
tamarinds..  The  following  is  n  note 
kindly  given  by  the  highest  authority 
on  IndiMi  fish  matters,     Wmada  Day : 

**My  aoooont  of  Tunailad  fldi  ia  Tery 
short,  md  in  mjr  /VsAei  ^  Matahar  as 

followa 

"*Th«  best  TMBariBd  ftdl  is  prepared 
from  the  Seir  fish  (sol-  SEER-FISH),  and 
from  the  LaU*caharij'  i\  know  u  as  Cockup  in 
Calcutta ;  and  a  rather  inferior  (|uality  from 
the  Polifnemtu  (or  Roe-ball,  to  which  ganus 
the  Mango-flah  belongs),  and  tho  mors 
Oommon  fmm  any  kind  of  H.sh.'  Tlio  aV>Livo 
refers  to  Malabar,  and  more  especially  to 
Ooddn.  SilioelwroUiuy  IViftsi^JfaAiaar 


I  hsTe  mada  nany  inqnirias  as  to  Tamarind 
fish,  and  found  that  the  wkJta  pomfrot, 
where  it  in  taken,  appenrs  to  be  the  OSSt  for 

making  the  preparutiou." 

TAMBERANEE,  s.  Malayiil  tarn- 
burdHy  '  Lord  ;  liod,  or  King.'  It  is  a 
title  of  honour  amon^j  the  Nairs,  and 
is  also  assumed  by  Saiva  monks  in  the 
Tamil  countrie.s.  [The  wonl  is  de- 
rived from  Mai.  torn, '  one's  own,' wuciin, 
'  lord.'  The  junior  male  membem  of 
the  Malayali  Kfija'.s  family,  until  they 
come  of  age,  are  callt  d  Tamhiin,  and 
after  that  Tunibnni/i.  The  female  mem- 
l>er9  are  similarly  styled  Tambatti  and 
TumbwnMi  {Logan,  Malabar,  iiCOUm. 
s.v.).] 

1510. — "Dice  Taltru  Taouurai:  soe  Per 
Dio  f   L'altni  respOde  TimazaBl :  loa  For 

Dio."~V.irf/i>wn.  ed.  ir>17,  f.  i'>. 

[c.  1610.  ~"  They  (the  Nairal  caU  the  King 
in  their  language  TamUraUM,  meaning 
'  God.'  "^I*]fnrdde  Lawl,  Hale  Soe.  i.  867^ 

TANA,  TAMNA,  n.i>.   Tkdna,  a 

town  (in  tile  Island  of  Sai.sette  on  the 
strait  (' River  of  Tana')  (lividing  that 
island  fn>m  the  mainliuid  and  20  lu. 
N.E.  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  seat  of  a  Hindu 
kingdom  oi  the  Konkaii  (^ee  COJK0AS\ 
as  wdl  as  a  seaport  of  importance.  It 
is  stall  a  small  jx>rt,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  District  wliich  bears  it» 
name. 

c.  1020.—"  From  Dhar  southwardu  to  tho 
river  Norhiid.la,  nine  ;  thence  to  Mahrat- 
des  .  .  .  eighteen ;  thenoe  to  Koaltan»  of 
which  the  capital  is  Tiutt,  on  the  ssa* 
shore,  twenty-fire  paTMangs.'*— ilMtirial, 
in  AV/iW,  i.  60. 

[c.  1150.— "I^nali,'*  miswritten  Baaali. 

See  under  TABABHEER.  ] 

1298.—"  Tana  is  a  great  Kingdom  lying 
towards   the  West  .  .  .  There  is  mneh 

trafTic  here,  and  many  ships  and  merchant* 
fretiuent  the  place."— i/oiw  f  o/o,  Bk.  111. 
ch.  27. 

1.321.  — "  After  their  ble<>*cd  martyrdom,, 
which  occurred  on  tho  Thursday  boforo 
Palm  Sunday  in  Thana  of  India,  1  baptised 
aViout  90  |>ersont  in  a  certain  city  called 
Parocco,  ton  days'  journey  diirtant  therS" 
fnmi,  and  I  have  since  lN»|iti«ed  more  than 
twenty,  besides  thirty-fivo  who  wore  bap- 
tiflod  between  Thana  and  ."^upera  (Snpara)." 

Letter  <^  Friar  Jm%laHu$t  in  CatAoM.  kc, 
22«, 

c.  1323. — "And  having  thus  oml«rked  I 
nassed  over  in  29  days  to  Tana,  where  for 
the  fsith  of  Christ  four  of  onr  Minor  Friara 

had  .sufTored  martyrdotn.  .  .  .  Tlu'  land  i» 
under  the  dominion  of  the  baraceos.  .  . 
-Dr.  Oi0rie,  Ibid,  i.  £7-68. 
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1516.— "25  leagues  fnrUier  on  tlM  eoost 

V  a  fortress  of  the  bofore-nnmed  Mllgi  called 
Tana-J/ayuM&u "  (this  is  perb»i»  nther 

1529.  —  "And  ))6cau9e  the  norwest  winds 
blew  strong,  winds  contniry  to  his  course, 
After  going  a  little  way  he  turned  Mid 
anchored  in  sight  of  the  island,  where  were 
stationed  the  foists  with  their  captain-in- 
vhit'f  AlixH,  who  seeing  our  Heot  in  motion 
put  on  his  ours  and  a-ssombled  at  the  Kiver 
of  Tua,  and  when  the  wind  cam*  round  our 
fleet  ninde  sail,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hiver  of  Taiia,  for  the  wind  would 
not  allow  of  its  entering."— 6't>rr<^i,  iii.  'J90. 

1673. -"The  Chief  City  of  this  Island  ia 
called  Tanaw;  in  which  are  Seven  Churches 
and  Colleges,  the  cljiefcst  one  of  the 
I'aulutiM*  (see  FAULI8T).  .  .  .  Here  are 
mada  good  Stufb  of  SQk  and  Cbibm.**— 

TANA,  THANA,  s.  A  Police 
station.  Hind,  thdna^  tlidnd,  [8kt. 
jitbaiin,  'a  })l.'ice  of  standing,  a  p'>-t  'j. 
From  the  quotation  following  it  would 
seem  that  the  term  originally  meant 
a  fortified  post,  with  its  garrisf)n,  for 
the  military  ot-cujation  of  the  country  ; 
a  lueauiug  howe\er  clasely  allied  to 
the  present  use. 

e.  1640-&0.— "Thdmll  means  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  matchlockment  and  archers,  .sta- 
tioned within  an  enclosure.    Their  duty  is 

to  guard  th»}  r<»ad-<,  to  hold  the  plncos  sur- 
rounding the  Th4nah,  and  to  desjwtc'h 
imivisions  (ntsnd,  see  RUSSUD)  to  the  next 
Thinah. "  —  Al'/ui/*<i/i  nAnmk,  quoted  by 
lilochmanHf  in  ^lia,  i. 

TANADAB,    THAKADAB,  s. 

Th«^  <  hil  t  (»f  a  jiolice  station  (see 
TANAX  Hind,  thauaddr.  Tliis  word 
waaaaopted  in  a  more  military  aense 
at  an  early  dati-  l)y  tlie  Portuguese, 
and  is  still  in  hahitual  use  with  us  in 
the  civil  aenae. 

1516.— In  a  latter  of  4th  Feb.  1515 

l.'>16),    the  King  Mnnod  rMiislitiites 

.loan  Machado  to  l>o  Tanadar  and  captain 
of  land  forces  in  CkM.— itrcAtni.  Port.  Qriml. 
faac.  5,  1-3. 

1519. — "Senhor  Dimrto  I'ereira  ;  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  you  will  exercise  your 
othco  of  Tannadar  of  this  Isle  of  Ty^oari 
{i.e.  Goa),  which  the  Senhor  CapitiikO  will 
now  enchiirge  you  with." — Ibid.  p.  35. 

c.  IMH. — "  In  Aguaci  is  a  great  mosque 
■(miz'/uiia),  which  is  occupied  ny  the  tena- 
dara,  but  which  l>ili>ns"i  to  His  Highness; 
and  certain  pftayas,  (yards  f)  in  which  batr 
(paddy)  is  collected,  which  also  lielong  to 
His  Highness." — Tomfjo  in  S"''^i'rfni.<,  '216. 

1602. — "  .So  all  the  force  went  nlKKird  of 
the  light  Ixtats,  and  the  Covernor  in  his 
baatard-galiajr  aatarad  the  rivar  with  a 


grand  clangonr  of  mnrie,  awl  whan  ha  was 

in  mid-channel  there  came  to  his  galloj'  a 
boat,  in  which  wils  the  Tanadar  of  the 
City  (Dabul),  and  going  aboard  the  galley 
presented  himself  to  the  CoTemor  with 
much  humility,  and  begged  nardoo  of  his 
offences.  .  .  .^'—C.uto,  IV.  i.  9. 

[1813.— "The  third  in  anccaHioa  waa  a 
Taadar,  or  petty  offloar  of  a  diatriet.  •  •  .** 
—Forht$t  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ad.  ii.  5.] 

TANGA,  a.  Mahr.  tdnk,  Tnrki 
tdU'i'i.  A  denomination  ol  coin  which 
ha-s  heen  in  nse  over  a  vast  ext«>nt  of 
territory,  and  lias  varied  grt^tly  iu 
ap))lieation.  It  is  now  chiefly  uaed  in 
'I  iirkestan,  where  it  ia  applied  t>o  a 
silver  coin  worth  al>otit  7i<f.  And 
Mr.  W,  Er>kine  ha,s  .stated  thai  the 
word  tongn  or  tunhi  i.s  of  Chagatai 
Turki  <iri»:in,  1>eing  <Krived  froni  f"ng, 
wliich  in  that  laii^iage  nuan.s  'wUit«' 
(H.  of  Baher  and  ^mayun^  i.  546). 
Though  one  mn.st  hesitate  in  differing 
from  one  nsually  ^  accnrif"-,  we  mnst 
do  so  ht-re.  lie  refers  to  Jo>xita  Bar- 
baro,  who  says  this,  viz.  that  eertain 
silver  coin.s  are  called  hy  the  Miji- 
greli.uis  tff(in\  Ky  tli»'  Greeks  its-pH^  hy 
the  Turk.s  *i/:<7««,  and  Vtv  the  Zaga- 
tais  trngh^  all  of  which  word.**  in  the 
respective  languages  >i;,niify  'w}iit.\' 
We  do  not  however  liud  such  a  word 
in  the  dictionaries  of  either  Vamb^ry 
or  of  Pavet  de  Courtcille  ; — the  latter 
only  having  ^/?^*7"/^  '  f'-r-l'lanc'  And 
the  obviou.s  <lerivation  w  the  Skt. 
laivJbi,  *a  weight  (of  ailver)  equal  to 
4  vulshtu  ...  a  8taniT>ed  coiiL  Tin- 
word  in  the  forms  fakd  (.see  TUCKA) 
and  tnutja  {for  these  are  apparently 
identical  in  origin)  ifl^  **in  all  dialects 
laxlv  used 'for  mon^  in  general" 
(IVtUon). 

In  the  Lahore  coinage  of  MahmUd 

of  (;ii;i/ul,  A.H.  418-419  (A.D.  1027-28), 
we  find  on  the  .Skt.  legend  of  tlie 
reverse  the  word  tanka  iu  correspond- 
ence with  the  'dirham  of  the  Ar. 
ohver.se  (fee  Tliouui*,  Pntftan  Kinga, 
p.  41»).  Tunka  or  Tttmja  seeni.s  to  hav.- 
conluiued  to  be  the  popular  name  <»l 
the  chief  .silver  coin  of  the  Delhi 
sovereigns  during  the  l.ltli  ;md  tir-t 
part  of  the  14th  centuries,  a  coin 
which  waa  auhstantially  the  same 
with  the  rupee  (q-v.)  of  later  daya. 
In  fai  t  this  aT>|>li«  ation  of  tlie  word 
in  the  form  takd  (^eu  TUCKA)  is  usual 
in  Bengal  down  to  onr  own  day.  Ihn 
Rituta  indeed,  who  wa.s  in  India  in 
the  time  of  Mahouuned  Tughlak,  1333> 
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1343  or  therealx)ut8,  always  calls  the 

gold  coin  then  current  a  tanha  or 
Indr  of  It   was,   as  he  re- 

]>eatedly  states,  the  euiiivalent  of  10 
nlyer  mnOn.  These  sflver  dinars  (or 
rupees)  are  called  by  the  author  of 
the  Mns(ih'k-fiI-Ah<nr  (c.  1340)  the 
"silver  tatika  of  India."  The  gold  and 
silver  tauka  continue  to  be  mentioned 
r('i>eateflly  in  the  liistory  of  Feroz 
Shah,  the  son  of  Malioiiiraed  (1351- 
1388X  and  aj|)parently  with  the  same 
value  as  before.  At  a  later  period 
undt'i-  Sikaiidar  Bulilol  (148R-1517), 
we  tind  black  (or  copper)  taiikas^  of 
which  90  went  to  the  old  silver  tanku. 

Wf  ciiimot  .<yiy  wlieu  the  coin,  or 
its  name  rather,  first  appeared  in 
Turkestim. 

Bat  the  name  was  also  prevalent 
on  the  western  coa.st  of  India  a.s  that 
of  a  low  deuomination  of  coin,  as  niay 
be  seen  in  the  quotations  from  Lin- 
8(  lioti  n  and  Grose.  Indeed  the  name 
f^till  survives  in  Coa  as  tliat  of  a  , 
copper  coin  e«juivalent  to  60  rtU  or 
about  And  in  the  16th  century 
also  60  rn'.<  ap}>ears  from  the  j>aper.s 
of  Gersoii  da  Ciuiha  to  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  the  silver  tanga  of  Goii 
and  Bassein,  though  all  the  equations 
that  he  gives  suf,'<,'cst  that  the  rw  may 
liave  been  more  valuable  then. 

The  denomination  is  also  found  in 
Russia  under  the  form  dengi.  See  a 
quotation  under  OOPECK,  and  com- 
pare PARDAO. 

c.  1335. — "According  to  what  I  bavo 
heard  from  the  Shaikh  Mnbarak,  the  re<l 
f-.  o  LACK)  contain*!  100,000  golden 
tankahs.  uikI  tho  white  lak  100,000  (silver) 
tankahs.  The  golden  taaka,  called  in  this 
country  the  red  tanka^  ia  equivaleot  to  three 
mUkkllU,  and  the  rilver  taaka  is  equivalent 
to  8  haththln't  flii-lmnis,  thia  dirha,,,  l>cinj.'  of 
the  .s.vnio  weight  a-s  tho  silver  dir/uxm  current 
in  E^'vpt  and  Hyria ^--MatiUit^a-ttktar.  in 
iVo<.  el  KxU.  xiii.  211. 

c.  1340.  — '-Then  I  returned  home  after 
Bunsct  and  found  the  money  at  ray  hou.se. 
There  were  a  begs  oootaimng  in  all  62;« 
taakas,  %.e,  the  equhralent  of  the  r..'.,000 
dlnfirv  (of  silver)  which  was  the  .inionnt  of 
my  debu%  and  of  the  12,000  which  tho 
sultan  had  prerioosly  ordered  to  be  iwiid 
me,  after  of  oonrse'  deducting  the  tenth 
pert  aooordin^  to  Indian  custom.  The 
value  f)f  tho  piece  called  tanka  isi  2A  dinars 
in  gold  of  Barbery."— /6»  JialaUi,  lii.  42d. 
(Here  the  gold  taaga  ia  spoken  of.) 

C.  1370. —  "  Sultan  Ffroz  issued  sovenil 
▼arieties  of  coins.  There  was  the  gold  ♦.^nir* 
and  the  silver  tanka,"  te.— 7<bilA^#W 
&kmt  ia  EUiot,  iii.  3^7. 
3  L 


1404. — ,  .  vna  sua  moneda  de  plata 
que  llaman  TangSM. "—C/an>(>,  f.  466. 

1616. — 'J.  ,  ,  around  coin  like  ours,  and 
with  Moorish  letters  on  both  sides,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  funnn  (see  FANAM)  of  Calicut, 
.  .  .  and  \i»  worth  65  maravedis ;  they  call 
those  tanga,  and  they  ere  of  very  fine 
.silver. "—lUirhosa,  -}.'). 

[1519.  —  liuleH  regulating  ferry -dues  at 
Ctoa :  **  they  may  demand  for '  this  one 
tamgua  oiily."—^reA«A  PwU  Orimt,  ftuo, 

5,  p.  18.] 

e.  ir>41.— "  T.xiar  .  .  .  fixed  Brst  a  golden 
ashniji  (see  A8HRAFEE)  as  the  onorinons 
roraunoration  for  one  stone,  which  induced 
the  'i/m/ .!  //.,  to  flock  to  him  in  such  numlKjrs 
that  afterwards  a  stone  was  paid  with  a 
ru)ioe,  and  this  pay  gradually  fell  to  5 
tankas,  till  the  fortress  (Hohtas)  w.ns  eoni- 
pleted."  —  T-i r,i/,  i- Khdii-JuJidn  Lodi,  iu 
/■y/i'-f,  V.  ll.'>.  (These  are  the  BahllUl  or 
tiikaadarl  taakas  of  copper,  as  are  also 
those  in  the  next  quotatiott  from  Xlliot,) 

1559. — "The  old  Mu.soovite  money  is  not 
round  but  oblong  or  egg-shaped,  and  ia 
called  denga.  .  .  .  lOO  of  tbeee  oohis  make  a 
Hungarian  gold-piece  ;  6  dengas  make  an 
affin  ;  20  a  ori/na  ;  100  a  puUtua;  and  200 
a  rublt."—Uerbentein^  in  RemmiOt  it  f.  168v. 

fir.71.  —  "Oujarati  tAtilrwIimlia  nt  100 
tankchahs  to  the  nipoe.  At  the  present 
time  the  ru [kjo  is  fixe<l  at  40  dam^.  .  .  .  Ai 

the  current  value  of  the  t^wir^rhah  of  Fattaa, 
etc.,  was  less  than  tiiat  of  Oajarat."— ilftnl^ 

i-Ahmad'<,  in  liai/leif,  Gujarat^  pp.  6,  11. 

[1591.— ''Dingoes."  See  under  RUBLE.] 
1592-3. — "At  tho  present  time,  namely, 
A.M.  1002,  Hindustan  contains  3200  towns, 
and  upon  each  town  are  dependent  200. 
500,  1000,  or  1600  Tfllages.  The  whole 
yields  a  revenue  of  640  L-rors  («ec  CBORB) 
iKitnuil  tankaa."  —  Tabakat-i-Akbari.  in 
KUiot,  T.  186. 

1598. — "  There  is  also  n  kindo  of  reckon- 
ing oT  money  which  is  called  Tangas,  not 
that  there  is  any  Huch  coijied,  but  are  so 
named  onely  in  telling,  live  Taana  ia  one 
Pturdaw  (see  PABDAO),  or  ZenipEhi  hedde 
money,  for  you  must  undcrstando  that  in 
telling  the}'  have  two  kinds  of  money,  good 
and  Itaddc,  for  foure  Tangaa  good  money 
are  as  much  as  five  Tangat  badde  money. 
— ZmMkotm,  eh.  86 ;  [Huk.  Soo.  i.  241]. 

[e.  1610.— "The  silver  money  of  Goa  is 
pordos,  lariniL  Tangnee,  the  last  named 
worth  7  sols,  o  deniets  a  pieoe.**— /yrard  ds 

f.nvid,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  69.] 

1615.—"  Their  moaeyes  in  Perria  of  afivw, 
are  the  .  .  .  the  rest  of  copper,  like  the 
Tangas  and  Pisos  (see  PICE)  of  India."— 

liidiurd  aieele,  in  J^arcJuu,  i.  543. 

[c.  1680.  —  **  Tliere  he  expended  fifty 

thou.iand  Trow  (sec  CRORE)  of  tacks  .  .  . 
sometimes  twenty  tack  make  one  lioopee." 
^air  T,  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  64.] 

1673.-"  Tango."    Sec  under  REAS. 

[1638.—"  Their  (at  Surat)  ordinary  way  of 
aooompting  is  by  laei,  each  of  whien  is 
worth  10(VOOO  nymw  (aee  BUFSB),  and  100 
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lacs  make  a  n-ou,  or  carroa  (see  CRORE), 
Uld  10  can  ww  make  ao  ^-Irei.  A  yAr/Z  (we 
TOLA,  TAEL|  of  ailv«r  (f  gold)  nwkw  11, 
12,  or  13  ropuu  readv  money.  A  mmm 
{md.'li'T)  and  a  half  niak-o  a  TAiV/  of  silver, 
10  whereof  make  a  Thui  of  gold.  Tbey  call 
tbeir  bmss  umi  oopiMr*awlW7  TMqOM.**— 
JiandMo,  107.] 

c.  1750  60.  -"Throughout  Malabar  and 
Qoa,  tbev  usu  tangaa,  rintinn,  and  Flardtx) 
(nee  PARDAO)  zmvUa."— C7r0M>,  i  m 
The  Gca  tajiga  wM  worth  00  rati^  that  of 
Ormus  62  H  to  69  j  J  reis. 

[175.3.— In  Kbiva  "...  TongmB,  a  amaU 

Sieooof  copper,  of  which  1500  are  equal  to  a 
VLc&t.'  —Hanmaift  i.  361.] 
1815.  —  one  tungali  ...  a  coin 

about  the  value  of  fivepenoe." — Malcolm, 
H.  ofPtrnn,  ii.  250. 

[1876.  —  ".  .  .  it  seemed  strange  to  me 
to  find  that  the  Russian  word  for  money, 
deng%  or  dengi,  it>  the  form  tanga,  mennt 
everywhere  in  Central  Asia  a  coin  of  twenty 
kopeki  **— SdUylir,  IW/h^tea,  i.  163.] 

TANQUN,  TANYAN,  s.  Hind. 
tdngUatif  tdngan ;  apparently  from 
friMtan  rtandn,  the  vernacular  name 

of  this  kind  of  homt  (rTn,  'liorse'). 
The  stmng  little  pony  of  Biiutau  and 
Tibet. 

O.  1590. — "In  the  confine.^  of  Bengal. 
Mar  Kneh  ^.Bahllr],  another  kind  of  horses 
ocenw,  which  rank  between  the  (see 
GOONT)  and  Turkish  horses,  and  are  called 
tdng'han :  thsj  an  ttroog  and  powwfoL"— 
A  m,  i.  133. 

1774.->*'2d.  That  for  the  possession  of 
the  ChitdUHIotta  Pmviiice,  the  Jh-h  liaja 
shall  pay  an  annual  trihuto  of  Hve  Tang&n 
Hones  to  the  Honoml>le  Conjimny,  which 
was  the  acknowledgment  paid  to  the 
Deb  Raja."— Tmi/v  of  Pfoet  between  the 
H. ?:.!,(".  and  Wxii  liol'ih  <jf  Hooftm,  in 
Aikhison*  Trtatitit  i.  144. 

„      "We  were  provided  with  two 
tang^n  imtiich  of  a  mean  aiii>enn\nce,  and 
were  prejiuiicud  aj^ainxt  them  unjustly.  On 
better  acquaintance  they  turneTl  out  j«iticiit,  | 
•ore-footed,  and  could  climb  the  Monument."  i 
— Bogle's  Nantitivt,  in  Marlkatn,  17.  | 

1780. — ".  .  .  had  purchiu*ed  .35  .lhawah 
or  young  elephants,  of  8  or  9  years  old,  60 
Tankon,  or  ponieN  of  Manilla  and  Pegu." — 

,,  "...  small  horses  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bengal. 
These  horses  are  calle<l  tanyans,  and  are 
mostly  pyebald."— //'■</^'-j',  Trach,  31. 

1782.— "To  bo  sold,  a  Thaeton,  in  pood 
condition,  with  a  mir  of  young  Tanyan 
Horses,  woll  I  roko.'  —India  Oa:rtt';  Oct. 

17S>S.— "  As  to  the  Tan^nuis  or  Tanyans, 
■o  much  ssteMiMd  in  India  for  their  hardi- 
ness, they  oome  entirely  from  the  Upper 
Tibet,  and  notwithstanding  thdr  make,  are 
ao  CON  footed  that  tha  peopla  of  KapaoJ 


ride  them  without  fear  over  very  steep  moun- 
tains, and  alon^  the  brink  of  the  deepook 

precipices." — Ktrkp€Urici:'$  Nepaul,  1 :?.'). 

IS.^i.  — "  The«e  animals,  called  Tanghan, 
are  wondorfullv  strong  and  enduring  ;  they 
are  never  shod,  and  the  hoof  often  cracks. 
.  .  .  The  Tibetans  give  the  foals  of  Talu* 
messes  of  pig's  blood  and  raw  liver,  which 
they  devour  greedily,  and  it  is  said  to 
strengthen  them  wonderfully  ;  the  cnstoca 

SI  believe,  gsneral  in  Central  Aaia."— > 
Mitr,  Himalayan  JemmaU,  1st  ad.  Ii.  131. 

TANJOEE,  n.p.  A  city  and 
Distric  t  of  S.  luaia ;  properly  Tah- 
joi'h-  ('Low  Town*?X  80  written  ia 
the  in.s<  ri|)tion  oti  the  grent  Tanjore 
Pagoda  (lUh  ceutury^.  TThe  Madrat 
Manual  gives  two  derivations :  7aA* 
jdvur,  familiarly  called  Ta^ai  by  tlia 
natives.  It  is  more  fnlly  given  as 
Tanjai-niduayarani,  Ta^airs  great  city, 
after  its  founder.  Tastjam  meana 
•  refuge,  shelter (ii.  216).  Tlie  Gloss, 
gives  Tanjavur^  Tam.  taujam^  'asylum,^ 
uTy  'village.'] 

[1816.— "The  Tanjora  Pill,  it  is  said,  ia 

made  use  of  with  great  success  in  India 
iigainst  the  hite  of  m^id  dogs,  and  that  of 
the  most  venemoos  •srpeats.'*  —  Anttie 
Joumalt  ii.  881.] 

TANK,  8.   A  nvtervoir,  an  artificial 

pond  or  lake,  made  either  hy  excava- 
tion or  by  damming.  This  is  one  of 
thoee  perplexing  words  which  aeem  to 
have  a  doulilt- origin,  in  this  case  one 
Indian,  the  other  European. 

As  regards  wliat  appears  to  be 
the  Indian  word,  Shakespear  gives : 
"  Tdnk'h  (in  Guzerat),  an  underground 
reaervuir  for  water."  [And  ao  Platts.j 
Wilson  gives:  "Tdnken  or  takf»^ 
Mahr.  .  .  .  TdnJch  (said  to  be  (kaw- 
lithi).  A  re-servoir  of  water,  an  arti- 
ficial [>ond,  coiumouly  known  to 
Kur(>]>eans  in  India  as  a  Tuik. 
Tthiki,  Gui.  A  reservoir  of  water  ; 
a  .^iiiall  well,"  K.  Drummond,  in  hia 
Uhijitmtiom  of  Guzernttee^  &c.,  gives: 
'^Tanka  (Mah.)  and  Tankoo  (Ons.) 
Reservoirs,  constnicted  of  stone  r.r 
brick  or  lime,  of  larger  and  lesoer 
.si/c,  j.rcnerally  inside  houses. .  .  .  They 
are  almost  entirely  covered  at  top, 
having  but  a  small  apertore  to  lot 
a  pot  or  bucket  do>Nii.  .  .  .  "In  the 
towns  of  Bikaner,"  siys  Tod,  "most 
families  have  large  cistenis  or  reser- 
voirs called  Tankas,  filled  by  the  rains" 
{Kajpuiamf  ii.  202).  Again,  speaking 
of  towns  in  the  desert  of  lUrwir,  h« 
says ;  **thqr  ooUeet  the  xain  water  m 
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rnerroirs  called  7'anka^  which  the^ 
an  obliged  to  use  sparingly,  as  it  is 
Mid  to  produce  uiglit  blindness"  (ii. 
300).  Again,  Dr.  Spilnhurv  (J.A.S.B. 
ix,  pt.  2,  891),  describing  a  journey  in 
tliA  Nerbttdas  Bann,  eitee  the  word, 
and  notes :  "  I  first  heard  this  word 
used  by  a  native  in  the  Betool  district ; 
on  asking  him  if  at  the  top  of  Bower- 
garb  there  was  any  spring,  he  said 
No,  but  there  was  a  Tavhi  or  ]»lace 
made  of  pukka  ^stone  and  cement)  for 
holding  water.  Once  more,  in  an 
Api>enaix  to  the  Report  of  llie  Snrvc-v 
of  India  for  1881-1H82,  Mr.  G.  A. 
MacGilL  speaking  of  the  rain  cisterns 
in  tbe  driest  part  of  Bajputana,  says : 
"  The.w  cisterns  or  wells  are  called  by 
the  ])('o])lf  tnuhU"  (App.  p.  12).  See 
also  quotation  below  from  a  Keix)rt  by 
Major  Strahan.  It  is  not  easy  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  word,  winch 
may  possibly  be  fr<»m  Skt.  Uuhuja^ 
tatdga^  tatdhi,  'a  pond,  pool,  or  tank.' 

*Ft.  Paolino,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
the  word  tdvque  me<\  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  was  rortogluta  corrottu, 
which  is  va^ue.  But  in  fact  tanque 
is  a  word  which  appears  in  all  Portu- 
guese dictionaries,  and  which  is  used 
W  authors  so  early  after  tlie  opening 
off  communication  with  India  (we  do 
not  know  if  tht're  is  an  instance 
actually  earlier)  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  Til  l  i  ll)  lanfTuage,  nor  indeed  could 
it  have  bt-t-n  borrowed  from  Ouzerat 
and  Baiputuna,  to  which  the  quota- 
tions above  ascribe  the  ▼emacular 
word.  This  Portuguese  word  best 
suits,  and  accounts  for  that  a]>plica- 
tiou  of  tank  to  lar^e  sheets  of  water 
which  is  habitual  in  India.  Tbe  in- 
digenous Ctu/crati  and  ^f;iliratti  word 
■wmfl  to  belong  rather  to  what  we 
now  call  a  tank  in  England  ;  i.e.  a 
small  reservoir  for  a  house  or  ship. 
Tn(kH'<l  the  Port,  tanque  is  no  doubt 
a  form  of  tlie  I^t.  dagnuvi,  which 
gives  It.  daguoy  Fr.  old  e*ta?ig  and 
fstmi,  mofl.  efmxj^  ,Sp,  estanque,  a  word 
which  we  liave  also  in  old  Euglish 
and  in  i^owland  Scotch,  tlius  : 

1589. — "They  had  in  thein  stangea  or 
pondea  of  w.i'cr  full  cf  fish  of  Hundrio  aoftes." 
—Parkfji't  Mendosa,  Uak.  Soc.  ii.  46. 

c.  1786.— 
"  I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 
Castalia's  burn  and  a'  that  ; 
fiat  there  it  streanu*,  and  nchiy  reams. 
My  Helioon  I  oa'  thst."— jBam*. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Pjrrard  de  IateI 
uses  etianfft  «s  if  •peeUesIljr,  for  the  iatikdl 

India. 

1498.  —  "  And  many  other  sainta  wore 
there  painted  OH  the  walls  of  the  churdit 
and  tbeae  wore  diadema,  and  their  por- 
traiture was  in  a  divers  kind,  for  their 
toeth  were  so  great  that  thoy  stood  an  inch 
beyond  the  mouth,  and  every  saint  had 
4  or  6  arms,  end  below  flie  ehtueh  atood  a 
great  tanque  wrought  in  cut  stono  like 
many  others  that  we  had  scon  by  the  way." 
— RaUuro  de  Vatco  da  Oama,  67. 

,,  "So  the  Captain  Major  ordered 
Nicolas  Coelho  to  go  in  an  armed  boat,  and 
.SCO  where  the  water  was,  and  he  found  in 
the  said  island  (AnohediTa)  a  building,  a 
church  of  great  aililar  nork  which  had  Men 
destroyed  by  the  Moors,  as  the  country 
people  said,  only  the  chapel  had  been 
covered  with  straw,  and  thev  used  to  make 
their  DFavers  to  three  black  atones  whidi 
stood  in  uie  midst  of  the  body  of  the  eiiapel. 
Moreover  they  found  just  beyond  the  church 
a  tanque  of  wnjught  ashlar  in  which  we 
took  as  much  water  as  we  wanted ;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  idand  stood  a  g^reat 
tanqne  of  tbe  de^h  of  4  fathoms,  and 
moreovf  r  wo  found  in  front  of  the  church  a 
beach  where  we  careened  the  ship  Berrio." 
—Ibid.  W. 

IfilO.  — "Early  in  the  morning  these 
Pagans  go  to  wash  at  a  tank,  which  tamk 
ia  a  pond  of  still  water  ( — ad  uno  TlUicho 
tV  qual  Tancho  i  wta  fotia  d^aeoua  morta)," 
—  Varthfma,U9. 

„  "  Near  to  Calicut  there  is  a  temple 
in  the  midst  of  a  tank,  that  is,  in  the  mid'^te 
of  a  pond  of  water." — Jbid.  176. 

1553.  —  "  In  this  plaoe  where  tbe  King 

(Bah.'ttlur  Sh.'Ih)  e^taVilished  his  line  of  battle, 
on  one  side  there  was  a  threat  river,  and  on 
the  other  a  tank  (tnui/ne)  of  water,  such  aa 
they  are  used  to  make  in  those  parts.  For 
as  there  are  few  streams  to  ooltect  the 
winter's  waters,  they  make  these  tanks 
(which  might  be  more  properly  called  lakes), 
all  lined  with  stone.  They  are  so  \kg  that 
many  are  more  than  a  league  in  eooipess." 
— Barro$,  IV.  ti.  5. 

c.  1610.— "Son  legis  f-tnit  eloign^  pr^s 
d'vne  liouS  du  palais  Hoyal,  aitue  sur  vn 
estang,  et  hasty  de  pierres,  ayant  bien 
demy  Wnw.  do  tmir,  eonirao  rous  les  nntres 
estaiigB."— y'vrarc^  iU  Laval,  ed.  1679,  i. 
mTCSak.  Boo.  i.  867]. 

[It)!.').  — "  I  rode  earlv  .  .  .  to  the  taxuAw 
to  take  the  ayre."— ^tr  T,  Jioe,  Uak.  Soe. 
i.78.] 

lt>lfi.  — "Be=iirb-«  tb.?r  River''  .  .  .  they 
Imve  many  Ponds,  which  they  call  Taakes. 
^Terrjf,  in  PwrekaM^  n.  1470. 

Ifi.'iS. — "A  very  fairo  Tanke,  whifh  is  a 
square  pit  paved  with  gray  marble." — IK. 
Bruiany  in  BaH.  60. 

1648.—".  .  .  a  stnndiwweter  orVMMk> 

.  .  "—Van  TirU,  li^n.  Bachr.W. 

lt)72. — "  Outside  and  round  about  Suratte, 
there  are  elegant  and  deUgbtfol  booste  for 
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recreation,  and  statelv  cemotcries  in  tho 
usual  fashion  of  the  Moors,  and  also  divers 
Tanks  and  reservoirs  built  of  hard  and  solid 
atone." — Baldaeus,  p.  12. 

1673.  _«« Within  a  square  Court,  to  which 
a  stately  Gute-house  makes  a  Passage,  in 
the  middle  whereof  a  Tank  vaulted.  .  .  ." 
—Fryer,  27. 

IJM,  — "Tho  po4Jt  in  which  the  jparty 
intended  to  halt  had  formerly  been  one  m 
thoso  rowrvoirs  of  wiitcr  called  tanks,  which 
ooour  so  freouently  in  the  arid  plains  of  this 
country."— Oni»e,  1. 8M. 

1799,_'«  One  cron  under  a  tank  in  Mysore 
or  the  Camatic  yields  more  than  three  here." 
—T.  Mnnrv,  in  lAf*,  1. 241. 

1809.- 
**  Water  so  cool  and  clear, 
The  peaaante  drink  not  from  the  hnmUe 

wefi. 

«         •         •         *  • 

Nor  tanks  of  costliejit  masonry  di-spense 
To  those  in  towns  who  <hv.  11, 

The  work  of  kinss  in  their  bcneticence." 

K^kama,  xiil.  6. 

1883.-  ".  .  .  all  thronjrh  sheets^  124, 
125,  126,  and  131,  tho  only  (irinkine  water  is 
from  'tanka8,"or  from  v  The  former 
are  circular  y>\\a  puddled  with  olay,  and 
covered  in  with  wattle  and  dattb  domes, 
in  the  top  of  whii  h  arc  --inall  trap  doors, 
which  are  kept  locked  ;  in  these  the  villages 
store  ra{n>water;  the  latter  are  small  aud 
somewhat  deep  ponda  dug  in  the  valleys 
where  tho  «oiI  is  clayey,  and  are  filled  oy 
the  rain  ;  these  latter  of  course  do  not  last 
l  on^.  and  then  the  inhabitants  are  entirelpr 
(leimndent  on  their  taakM,  whilst  their 
cattle  miprrat*  to  places  where  the  well- 
water  is  tit  for  \i<o."—Ii''fX)rt  on  Cent.  Ind. 
and  Rajputana  Tofiopr.  Survey  (Hickaneor 
and  Jeysulmeer).  By  J/oior  C.  mmchaR, 
R.E.,  in  H'^m■t  of  <*«  Swvey  in  Imdia^ 
1882-83,  A]  p.  1'.  1.  [The  writer  in  tho 
Rajputana  ii,i:-tt<tr  (Dikuuir)  (i.  182)  calls 
theie  covered  uits  «Miuf,  and  the  aimple 
escftvntiona  adr.  j 

TANOB,  n.p.  An  ancient  (own 
aixl   port  about  22  miles  flOUtk  of 

('alicut.  There  is  a  consideraV>le 
probability  that  it  Wius  tlie  Tmdu 
of  the  Periplus.  It  was  a  small  icing- 
domat  the  arrival  of  the  Portugiicfle, 
in  partial  subjection  to  the  Zaiuorin. 
[The  name  is  Malayal.  Tdnur^  Uinni, 
the  tree  TtmiimlU  bderiea,  «r,  village.] 

If.^g  _.«Purther  on  ...  are  two  places 
of  Moors  6  leagues  from  one  another.  One 
is  called  Paravanor,  and  the  other  Tanor, 

a-id  inl.unl  from  those  town^  is  a  lord  to 
whom  they  bolonp  ;  and  he  has  many  Nairs, 
and  sometimes  he  rebels  uK'ninst  the  King 
of  CaUcut.  In  these  towns  there  is  much 

•  TliMc  arc  sht^i  ts  of  th*"  Atlas  ff  In-iin,  within 
Bhawalpur  and  Jeysalmir,  on  th«  burders  of 


shipping  and  trade,  fur  the^  Moors  aro 
great  metdiante^"— Jiarfoee,  Hak.  Soe.  168. 

1.''21.  — "Cotate  was  a  great  man  among 
the  Moors,  very  rich,  and  lord  of  Tanor, 
who  carried  on  a  ^reat  sea- trade  with  many 
ships,  which  traflicked  all  about  the  ooeat 
of  India  with  passes  ftwm  ottr  OoTemors, 
for  he  only  dealt  in  wares  nf  tho  country  ; 
and  thus  he  was  the  great4;st  possible  friend 
of  tho  Portugueie^  Mid  those  who  went  to 
his  dwelling  were  entertained  with  the 
jjrcatest  honour,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
brothers.  In  fact  for  this  iiiirj-osc  he  kept 
houses  fitted  un,  aud  both  cots  and  l>eil- 
steads  fumishea  in  our  fashion,  with  Uibles 
and  chairs  and  casks  of  wine,  with  which 
he  regaled  our  people,  giving  them  enter- 
tainments and  banquets,  iiiS.  .much  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  become  a 
Christian.  .  .  ."— Cbrroo,  ii.  679. 

ir»28.— "  And  in  the  year  (A.H.)  98r..  a 
ship  bclun^:ing  to  the  Franks  was  wrecked 
off  Tanoor.  .  .  .  Now  the  Ray  of  that  plaoe 
atTttrding  aid  to  the  crew,  the  Z.in)<>rin  sent 
a  messenger  to  him  demanding  of  him  the 
surrender  of  the  Franks  who  composed  it, 
together  with  such  jwrts  of  the  carjro  of  the 
ship  as  had  been  savc<l,  but  that  chieftain 
having  refused  com}>lianco  with  this  de- 
mandf  a  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into 
with  the  Franks  by  him  ;  and  from  thia 
time  tho  'iubjcH.ts  of  the  Ray  of  TanoOT 
traded  imiler  the  protection  of  tho  pa^cs  of 
the  Franka"— 2^/^l-l(^J^viaAu^«an»  E.T. 
124-1'J5. 

15.^i. — "  For  \jo\x)  Scares  havinir  arrived 
at  Cochin  after  his  victory  over  the  </amorin, 
two  days  later  tho  Kintr  "f  Tanor,  tho 
latter's  vassal,  sent  (to  Loj^i)  to  complain 
against  the  < 'amorin  by  amkis-sixdors;, 
be^r^ring  for  jK-'ace  and  help  agairist  him, 
having  fallen  out  with  him  for  reasons  that 
touched  tho  service  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal."— Barrot,  I.  vii.  10. 

1727. — "Foot  leagues  more  southerly  is 
Tannore,  a  Town  of  small  Trade,  inh.ibiteil 
by  Mahometans." — A,  lianuUon,  i.  '6'J2  ;  [ed. 
1744]. 

TAJPPAUL,  8.  The  word  used  in 
S.  India  for  'poet,*  in  all  the  f^  ns^is 
in  whirli  dawk  (q  v.)  is  tusod  in 
Northern  India.  Its  origin  is  obscure. 
C.  P.  Brown  suj^sts  connection  witli 
tlie  Fr.  ttnpe  (which  is  the  sjirae  origin- 
ally as  tho  Eng.  dnjih).  It  is  some- 
times found  in  the  end  of  thf  18th 
century  written  Uiffa  or  inpinj.  Bnt 
this  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Teluovi  clerks,  who  soiuetimes  write 
tappd  as  a  singular  of  tniypdluy  taking 
the  latter  for  a  plural  {CP^,}. 
Wilson  appears  tn  give  tlie  Avord  a 
.southern  origin.  But  though  ita  uae 
is  confined  to  the  South  and  West^  Mr. 
Beames  assigns  U)  it  an  Aryan  (main : 
**MppA  *post^ce,'  kc  place  wnete 
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letters  are  stamjxid,  tdjquil '  let  ter-j)08t ' 
{tapjtd  +  alya  =  * stamping-yionse '),"  con- 
nectmg  it  radically  witn  tdpd  'a  coop,' 
tdjmd  'to  tap,'  '  flatten,' heat  down,' 
tayik  '  a  sledge  haumier,'  tipiui  '  to 
pren,*  &c.  [witb  which  Platto'agreM.] 

1799.  — '*  You  will  perceive  that  wo  have 
bnt  a  small  chance  of  ostabliabing  the 
tappal  to  Poonah."— HV/Zin^^tm,  i.  60. 

1800.  — "The  Tappal  dcjca  not  go  30mflM 

a  day."— r.  Mxvr.,,  in  /,,>>,  i.  244. 

1809.  —  "  Kecmiriog  only  two  sets  of 
bearers  I  knew  1  might  gu'by  tappaul  the 
whole  w»y  to  SeringapAtftou"— X<(.  vnUmjUa^ 
i.  885. 

TAPTEE  R.,  n.p.  Ta}>n als<> 
called  Tdyi^  [Skt.  l<i»i,  'that  which 
Is  hotn.  The  river  tnat  nins  by  the 
dtj  of  onrati 

[15.^S.-"TapI."  SMniMler  OODAVERY.] 

o,  1630. — *^Swrat  is  .  .  .  watered  with  a 
WW t  Hirer  named  Tappee  (or  TtWv),  as 
fatoad  as  the  Thamr.^,  at  TFtMAor."— >»r  T. 
Strbertt  ed.  1638,  p.  36. 

1818. — "The  SKcred  groves  of  Pnlparra 

are  the  general  res4>rt  for  all  the  Yofjuos 
(Jogee),  Sena.H.<<cos  (Sunyasee),  aud  Hiu(l<Hi 
pilgrims  .  .  .  the  whole  diMtrict  is  holy,  and 
the  Tappee  iu  that  }xirt  has  more  than 
oommon  sanctity."  —  Forbes,  Or.  M<nn.  i. 
2B6;  [2ud  cd.  i.  184,  and  coni{)ure  i.  176]. 

„  "  Tappee  or  Tkj^/WUtf.  244 ; 
[ftid  ed.  i.  146]. 

TABA,  TABE,  s.  The  name  of  a 
small  silver  coiu  current  iu  S.  ludia 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  .seems  to  have  survived 
longe^it  in  Calicut.  The  origin  we 
have  not  traced.  It  is  curious  that 
the  commonest  silver  <uin  iu  Sicily 
down  to  1860,  and  worth  ahout  4^*/., 
was  a  tarl^  generally  considered  to'  be 
a  corrnption  of  dirhtm.  I  see  Sir 
Walter  JElliot  has  mooted  this  very 
jjuestion  in  his  Coim  of  S.  India 
(p.  138).  [The  word  is  certainly 
Malayal.  frfmm,  defined  in  the  Madnu 
Cilosts.  as  *'a  cojijKT  coin,  value  1^ 
pies."  Mr.  Qray  iu  bis  note  to  the 
passage  from  PjTard  de  I^aval  (quoted 
below,  suggests  that  it  took  its  name 
from  tdrtiy  'a  star.*] 

1442.— "Thoy  cast  (&t  Vtjaynnafrar).  in 
pure  silver  a  coin  which  is  the  sixth  of  the 
jfaiiom,  which  thev  call  tar. "—AbdumUtSit 
in  Jndui  in  theX  V.  Cent.  2G. 

1506.— (The  Viceroy,  D.  Francisco  D'Al- 
meida,  wintering  his  fleet  in  Cochin).  "As 
the  people  were  nuiuerous  they  made  quite 
a  big  town  with  a  number  of  houee  eo^rared 
with  nppsr  storiee'of  timber,  and  itraete 


also  where  the  people  o(  the  country  set  up 
their  stalls  in  which  they  sold  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  cheap.  Thus  for  a  vinten  of 
Hi  Iyer  yoa  got  bi  <maiiflfe  20  aflver  ooios  tiiat 

they  called  taraa,  .something  like  the  scale 
of  a  sardine,  and  for  such  coin  thev  gave 
yoa  12  or  15  figs,  or  4  or  5  eggs,  and  for  a 
single  tiniem  8  or  4  fowls,  and  for  one  tara 
fish  enough  to  fill  two  men'e  bellies,  or 
rico  enough  for  a  day's  victuul-s,  dinner  and 
supper  too.  Bread  there  was  none,  for 
there  was  no  wheat  except  in  the  territogj 
of  the  Moors."— C'orrw,  i.  624. 

1510. — The  Kinp  of  Narsinga  (or  Vija- 
yanagar)  "coins  a  silver  money  called  tare, 
and  others  of  gold,  twenty  of  which  go  to 
a  pardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  Al^  of 
these  small  ones  of  silver,  there  go  16  to  a 
fanom."—  VarUuma^  130. 

[c.  1610.  — "  Each  man  receives  four 
tarents,  winch  are  small  silver  coins,  each 
of  the  value  of  ono-sixteeath  of  a  laiin." — 
Pyrard  d^^  Laail,  Hak.  Boo.  i.  844.  Later 
on  (i.  41'J)  he  lays  "19  tueat  go  to  a 
Phanan  "j. 

1673.H[at  Calicut).  "Their  coin  admits 
no  Copper  ;  Silver  Tarts,  28  of  which  make 
a  I'aiMMj  passing  instmd  thereof." — Fryer^ 

66e 

„  "Calicut. 

•         •         •         •  • 

"Tarra  •  //"■  p^ufmr  Coin^  tkt  ltd  w 
common  to  ludia." — J  bid.  207. 

I72f, —**  CaUeut  .  .  •  coins  are  10  Tar 
to  a  Fanam,  4^  Fanaros  to  a  Rupee."— 
Uamiitun,  ii.  316  ;  [ud.  1744]. 

[1787.— "We  are  to  allow  each  man  4 

measures  of  rice  and  1  tar  per  diem." — 
A(fre>>iifnt  in  lA>gan,  Maiafxir,  iii.  95,  and 
see  "tarra"  in  iii.  iy2.  Mr.  Logan  (vol. 
iii.  Ulou,  s.T.)  defines  the  tara  as  equal  to 
2  piee.] 

TABE  AND  TEET.  Whence 
conies  this  odd  firm  in  the  books  of 
arithmetic  ?  Both  partners  appar- 
ently through  Italy.  The  first  Fr. 
tare.  It.  tarOy  from  Ar.  tarahaf  'to 
reject,'  .us  jiointed  out  by  l)ozy.  IW< 
is  alleged  to  be  from  It.  tritnn;  'to 
cnimhle  or  grind,'  perhaps  rather  from 
tritOf  'ground  or  triturated.'  [Prof. 
Skeat  {Coneiw  Diet.  s.v.)  derives  it 
from  Fr.  tmiti,  'a  drati^'ht,'  and  that 
from  Lat.  tract  us^  traherCf  '  to  draw.'J 

TABEQA,  s.    Til  is  represents  a 

wonl  tor  a  broker  (or  person  analo- 
gous to  the  hong  merchants  of 
Canton  in  former  days)  in  Pegu,  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity.  The  word 
is  from  S.  India.  We  liave  in  Tel. 
taraya^  '  the  occupation  of  a  broker ' ; 
Tam.  taragarif  *a  inokear.' 


1688.— **8ono  in  otto  mnmoA  del 
Ro  ehe  d  ohiemano  TMNgt  U  sooo 
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obligati  di  far  wndere  tutte  le  mercantie 
.  .  .  per  il  preoo  dbmnte."— Ctf.  Fedtrici, 
in  Ramvtio,  iii.  SOS. 

1583. — .  .  e  w  loBse  alouQo  che  a 
tempo  dal  paganMnto  per  non  pagar  ri 
abeentaaw  aaUa  eittk,  o  ri  asoondesse,  il 

Tamck  0  obligato  pajrar  por  Ini  ,  .  ,  i 
Tarreca  cosi  si  domaadano  i  sonsari." — G. 
Jialbi,  f.  107r,  108. 

1587- — "'Hjere  are  in  Pepn  eight  Brokers, 
whom  they  call  Tareghe,  which  are  hound 
to  sell  your  goofJs  at  the  i>rico  thoy  be 
Woorth,  and  you  give  them  for  their  labour 
two  in  the  hundred ;  and  they  be  bound  to 
n)nko  yiiur  debt  good,  because  you  sell  your 
luarchandises  vpon  their  word." — R.  Fitch. 
inir«U.ii.8B8. 

TABIFF}  8.  Til  La  comes  from  Ar. 
to'rff,  toV^  *the  making  known.' 

Dozy  states  that  it  .ipi)ears  to  1m>  com- 
paratively modern  in  Spanish  and 
Port.,  and  has  come  into  Euroixi 
appafently  through  Italian. 

S691. — "So  that  helping  your  momoHe 
k  certain  Tablei  or  Tariffaa  made  of 
purpOM  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  souldiers 
that  are  to  enter  into  raiike." — Oarrard, 
Art  Warrr,  p.  224  {Suxnf.  UicL). 

8617.—  ".  .  .  a  brief  Taxeg  "f  Persia." 
irdtoood,  Firtt  Letter  Booi,  462.] 

TAROUK,  TABOUP,  n.p.  Bnrm. 

Tdrt'ik,  T'tn'ip.  This  is  the  name  pivcn 
by  the  Buruiese  to  the  Cliinese.  Thus 
a  point  a  little  above  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawadi,  where  tlie  invading  aiinv  of 
Kublai  Klian  (o.  1285)  is  said  to  luive 
turned  back,  is  called  Taruk-vutu^  or 
Chinese  Point.  Bat  the  use  of  this 
name,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phayre, 
dates  only  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  invasion  just  mentioned.  Before 
that  the  diinese,  as  we  understand 
him,  are  properly  termed  Tsin ;  though 
Uie  eoupled  names  Tar^  and  Tant, 
whieh  are  applied  in  the  chronicles 
to  early  invaders,  "  may  be  consid('re<l 
as  designations  incorrectly  applied  by 
later  coiiyists."  And  Sir  A.  Phavre 
thinks  TarUk  is  a  form  of  TSdfc,  whilst 
TamU  is  now  ai>]tli»'d  to  the  Maiiclms. 
It  seems  to  us  proltalde  that  Taruk  and 
Turet  are  probably  meant  for  '  Turk 
and  Tartar '  (see  H.  of  Burma^  ])p.  8. 
n,  fiO).  (Mr.  Scott  (Upptr  J!im,m 
tiazetteer^  i.  pt.  i.  193)  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  Tent  or  Tero 
State,  which  developed  about  the  II th 
century,  the  race  having  been  expelled 
from  Olxiua  in  778  a.d.j 

TASHREEF,  s.  Tliis  is  the  Ar. 
Uuhr^  *  hoQoaring ' ;  and  thus  "  con- 


ferring  honour  upon  anyone,  as  hy 

paying  him  a  visit,  pre.sentin^  a  drees 
of  honour,  or  any  complimentary 
donation"  {IViUoii).  In  Northern 
India  the  general  use  of  the  word  is 
as  one  of  ceremonious  jmliteness  in 
speaking  of  a  visit  from  a  superior  or 
from  one  who  is  treated  in  politeness 
as  a  sujKi  ior  ;  when  such  an  one  is 
invite(l  in  'bring  his  ttishrl/,^  i.e.  *to 
carry  the  honour  of  his  presence,'  ^  to 

oonaeecend  to  visit  '  ,   The  word 

always  imjdics  superiority  on  the  pait 
of  him  to  whom  tashrif  is  attrilnited. 
It  is  constantly  used  by  polite  natives 
in  addit  sstng  Europeans.  But  whcoi. 
the  European  in  nturn  says  (as  we 
have  heara  said,  through  ignorance  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  p1irase\  'I 
will  brin^  my  tashrif^  the  vW'wt  M 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  though  no 
native  will  betray  his  amusement.  In 
S.  India  the  word  seems  to  be  used 
for  the  dress  of  honour  conferred, 
and  in  the  old  Madras  records,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  for  any  comjdimentary 
]irf><'iit,  iu  fact  a  honorm  nun.  ThiSI 
in  Wheeler  wc  find  the  following: 

1674.  — "He  (Liogapa,  naik  of  Poona- 
malee)  had,  he  aaid,  osrried  a  tadMStt  to 
the  English,  and  they  had  refined  to  take 

it.  .  .  ."—Of,  eU.  i.  84. 

1680.  — **  It  being  neoasMuy  to  appoint 

one  as  the  Comiviny's  Chief  Merchant 
(Verona  Iwing  deceased),  re>»olvc<l  Bera 
Fodda  Vincatadry,  do  suecood  and  th© 
Taaberiffs  be  giTen  to  him  and  the  reet  of 
the  i>riiiripal  Merchants,  via.,  3  vards  Ben- 
Ictt  to  lV(Ma  Viticataoiy,  and  2|  jards 
each  to  four  other*).  .  .  . 

"  The  Governor  being  informed  that 
Verona's  vooog  daughter  waa  molanchaUv 
and  would  not  eat  beoanae  fcer  husband  had 
received  no  Tasheriff,  he  also  is  TasberlM 
with  2^  vards  Scarlet  cloth."— /'ort  (Jm. 
C\>»jrNj.,  April 6.  In N«H»tmi Arte.,  Madias^ 
1873,  p.  15. 

1685.  —  "G<»iiall  Pundit  having  been  at 
great  chaiige  in  coming  hither  with  each  a 
Qomeroua  retanne  .  .  .  that  we  mav  engage 
bim  ...  to  continue  his  frienaiihip,  v> 
attain  some  more  and  >  >  tt.  r  iiri\ilege« 
there  (at  ("uddalure)  than  ui3  Juive  a.s  yet — 
It  is  ordered  that  ho  with  his  attendants  be 
Taaherift  as  foUowoth  "  (a  list  of  pnesats 
followa).— In  IVhefler,  i.  148.  [And  see  tte 
■une  pmase  in  Pringb,  DkHj,  ke.,  L  1^ 

TATTOO,  and  abbreviated,  TAT, 
s.    A  native<bred  pony.  Hind. 
[which  Platts  connects  with  Skk'(ara» 

*  passing  over ']. 

c.  1324.  — "  Tujrhlak  pent   his  son  Ma- 
hommed  to  bring  KhuvQ  K\i  k.  Mahommed 
the  latter  and  brought  bin  to  Ua 
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father  mounted  on  a  t&ttl,  t.e.  ft  piiOlc* 

horso." — Ibn  Batula,  iii.  207. 

1784.  — "On  their  arrival  at  the  Choultry 
thagr  found  a  miserable  dooley  and  15  tlllOO 

horHep. "— In  Srlon-Karr,  i.  15. 

1785.  —  "  Wo  alao  direct  that  strict  in- 
jttnctioDii  be  given  to  the  boffgago  depart- 
ment,  for  sending  all  the  lean  T«t<KMi 
bullocks,  &c.,  to  ^rasa,  the  rainy  ■■aimt 
being  now  at  band." — Tippoo's  LttUrt^  10& 

1804.— "They  can  bo  got  for  25  rupees 
each  horseman  upon  an  average ;  but,  1 

Ixslievo,  when  fhcy  receive  only  this  sura 
they  muster  tattoos.  .  .  .  From  ^0  to  35 
rupees  eadi  horse      the  sum  paid  to  the 

best  hon^emer\."—Wrlli!i<jli,n,  iii.  17-1. 

1808. — "Tbene  tut,ho08  JirtJ  u  breed  of 
small  ponies,  and  are  the  most  useful  and 
hardy  little  animaN  in  India." — BroM^UmCt 
Lettcr$,  Vjq  ;  [ed.  I!>y2,  117J. 

1810.— "Every*wrfant  .  .  .  goM  duura 
in  some  tattoo  .  .  .  which  oonT«fa  Ua 
luggage."— ir.//Mii«*o»,  V.M.  i.  811. 

1824.— "TtlttoOB.  These  are  a  kind  of 
MOall,  cat-hammed,  and  ill-looking  ponies ; 
bat  tboy  are  hardy  and  walk  fastar  than 
oxen."— Sfff If,  Woiidfri  qf  EUora,  eh.  iL 

1826.—".  .  .  when  I  mounted  on  my 
tattoo,  or  pony,  T  could  at  any  time  have 

<i)nnna[idc'il  the  attonJanco  of  a  dozen 
grooms,  fio  many  uressed  forward  to  offer 
me  their  f^erv'ices.'—Pundwang  Sari,  21 ; 
led.  1873.  i.  28]. 

[18.30. —"  .Mounting  our  tats,  we  were  on 
the  poitjt  of  proceeding  homewards.  .  . 
— Oritutal  isport.  Alar;.,  ed.  1873,  i.  4.37.] 

0.  1831. — ".  .  •  inoti  tattoa  eat  fort  au 
damnu  de  la  taillu  d'un  araba.  .  .  ."— 

Jacqunnuntf  Corrup.  1.  347. 

c.  1810. 

''With  its  bright  bra-ss  patent  adaa,  and 
its  little  hog-maned  tatts, 
And  its  ever  ietty  harness,  which  was 
always  made  by  Watta.  ..." 

A  /i  '"''  t'l  honour  <ff  Uit  late  Mr. 
\s:,„m.i,  in  Pwrkei't  BoU  Pot^jiit 
1851,  ii.  215. 

1853.—".  .  .  Smith's  plucky  proposal  to 
run  his  notable  UA,  Keldee.''— UiJ^M 
i.94. 

1875.—"  You  young  Gentlemen  rode  over 
on  your  tata,  I  aai^BoaeT  The  Subaltern's 
tat— that  is  the  name,  you  know,  they  give 
to  a  pony  in  this  country — is  the  most  useful 
utiiitial  yoo  «an  imagiiia."~2%«  DUemwd, 
ch.  ii. 

TATTY,  s.  Hind,  taftl  and  tat^ 
[whioli  Platts  ( oimect.s  with  Skt.  tan- 
tra,  'u  thread,  the  warp  iu  a  loom']. 
A  aereen  or  mat  made  of  tlie  roota 
of  fragrant  gra-ss  (see  CUBCUS)  with 
which  door  or  window  ojienings  are 
tilled  up  in  the  season  of^  hot  wind.s. 
Hie  screens  being  kept  ^^it,  their 
fragrant  evaporation  a.s  the  (hy  win<l.s 
blow  upon  them  cools  and  refreshes 


the  house  greatly,  but  they  are  only 

efficient  when  such  winds  are  blowing. 
See  also  THESMANTIDOTE.  The 
principle  of  the  tatty  is  involved  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Fryer,  thongh 
lie  does  not  mention  the  grass-mats. 

0.  16B.'.  —  **.  .  .  or  haviritr  in  lieu  of 
Cell.arage  certain  Iuu-Kuiut;it,  thai  is,  little 
Houses  of  Straw,  or  mthor  of  odoriferous 
Roots,  that  are  very  neatlv  nuwie,  and  com- 
monly plaoed  in  the  nlast  of  a  Parterre 
.  .  .  that  so  the  Servant-*  may  easily  with 
their  Pompion  -  bottles,  water  them  from 
withoat.**— JIsniMr,  B.T.  79 ;  [ad.  OnutaMe, 
247]. 

1673. — "They  keep  close  nil  day  for  3  or 
4  Months  together  .  .  .  repelling  the  Heat 
by  a  coarse  wet  Cloath,  oontinually  banging 
before  the  dtamher^windowa."— i^rvn*,  47. 

[1789.— The  introduction  of  tatties  into 
Calcutta  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Campbell,  dated  May  10,  1789:— "We  have 

had  very  hot  winds  and  delightful  oool 
houses.  Everybody  ujscm  tatties  now.  .  .  . 
Tatties  are  however  dangerous  when  yow  are 
obliged  to  leave  them  and  go  abroad,  tholioat 
acts  so  powerfully  on  the  Uxly  that  you  are 
commonly  affected  with  a  severe  oatMTh.*''-* 
In  Carey,  Good  Old  Dap,  i.  80.] 

1808.  —" .  .  .  now,  when  the  hot  winds 

h.'ivu  -^L't  in,  and  wo  are  obliged  t«'  iiuiko  use 
of  tatteea,  a  kind  of  Kcreens  made  of  the 
roots  of  a  coarse  grass  called  Kus."  — 
Brovghton's  Letters,  110;  [ed.  18?->,  y.  f-3]. 

1809.  — "Our  style  of  architecture  is  by 
no  moans  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  tbs 
large  windows  would  be  insufferable,  were 
it  not  for  the  tattySS  whi(^  are  easilr 
applied  to  a  housa  ooe  story  high."— ZoL 
ValrHtia,  i.  104. 

1810.  —  "Dunne  tho  hot  winds  tats  (a 
kind  of  mat),  mado  of  tho  rout  of  tho  koosa 
grass,  which  has  an  agreeable  smell,  are 

5 laced  againflt  the  doors  and  windows."— 
{aria  (Jraham,  12.'. 

1814.— "Under  the  roof^  throughout  all 
the  aparfanents,  are  iron  nngs,  mm  whiob 

the  tattees  or  wreens  of  .sweet  scented 
grass,  were  siwpended.  ' — Forba^  Or.  Mem, 
IT.  6 ;  tSnd  ed.  il  392]. 

1828. —  "An  e.)r!y  l-n-akfast  wa.i  over; 
the  well  watered  tatties  were  applied  to 
the  windows,  and  diffused  through  the 
apartment  a  oool  and  refreshing  atmosphere 
which  was  most  comfortably  contrasted  with 
the  white  heat  and  roar  nf  the  fierce  wind 
without." — Tht  Kuzzilbash,  I.  ii. 

TAUT,  s.  Hind.  Mt,  [Skt.  frrffra, 
'  defence.'  or  tantrif  made  of  threads  'J. 
Sackclotn. 

[c.  1810. —"In  this  district  (DinajfKwr) 
large  quantities  of  this  cloth  (Tat  or  Choti) 
are  made.  .  .  ^acAaaait,  Mattern  India, 
ii.  861.] 

1820.  —  ".  .  .  made  idto  coarse  cloth 
taut,  by  the  Brinjariee  and  people  who  ose 
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pack  bullocks  for  making  bags  (gonies,  see 
GUNNY)  for  holding  gntin,  fto."~2V.  Bo, 
LiL  Soc.  iii.  244. 

TAVOY,  n.]>.  A  town  and  district 
of  what  we  call  the  Tenasserini  Pro- 
vince ol  li.  Burma.  The  Burnie.se  call 
it  Dha'toe;  but  our  name  is  probably 
adopted  from  a  Malay  form.  The 
original  name  is  supposed  to  be  Siam- 
ese. [The  Burmah  Gazetteer  (ii.  681) 
gives  the  choice  of  three  etymologies  : 

*  landing  plare  of  bnmbws  ;  from  its 
arms  (tmo,  '  a  sword,'  way^  *  to  buy  ') ; 
from  HUk-vm^  taken  from  a  cro&s- 
legged  Buddha.] 

1553.— "The  greater  part  of  this  tract 
u  mountainousi  and  inh  .  t))ite<l  by  the  nation 
of  Brammdi  and  ./  i  7  (u,  who  interpose 
on  the  eivst  of  this  kin^dum  (Pepn)  Uutween 
it  and  the  grtuit  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  which 
kingdom  of  Siam  bocden  the  sea  from  the 
city  of  Tavaj  downwards."— .fidrroi,  III. 
iii.4» 

168S.— "Also  some  of  the  rich  })eoi)le  in 
a  place  subject  to  tho  Kingdom  of  Pegu, 
called  Tayae,  where  is  i>ro<luced  ii  »|uantity 
fif  what  thoy  call  in  their  language  Va/ain, 
but  which  in  our  language  is  called  CoUaia 
(sM  CALA7),  in  somnier  leave  their  boutea 
and  go  into  the  country,  whort-  tficy  make 
some  she<lH  to  cover  them,  aiul  there  they 
stop  three  months,  leaving  their  usual 
dwellings  with  food  in  them  for  the  devil, 
and  this  they  do  in  order  that  in  the  other 
nine  months  he  may  give  them  no  trouble, 
but  rather  be  propitious  and  favourable  to 
them."— Saibi,  f.  125. 

1587.—".  .  .  lUuid  of  Tavi,  from  which 
oometh  great  store  of  Tinne  which  serveth 
aU  India."— A.  yUek,  in  HaU,  ii.  395. 

1695. —  "10th.  That  your  Moj>stu,  of 
your  wonted  btvonr  and  charity  to  all  dis- 
tresses, wotdd  he  pleased  to  look  with  Eyes 
of  Pity,  ujKin  the  poor  Kmgliak  Captiir, 
Thomas  Jirotcnf,  who  is  the  only  one  sur- 
viving of  four  that  were  accidentally  drove 
into  Taawy  by  .storm,  as  they  were  going 
for  Atfh^en  alx)ut  10  years  ago,  in  the  ter- 
ric'-  of  tho  EnffUth  ComjHini/." — Pftilion  to 
the  King  of  Burma^  presented  at  Ava  by 
Edward  Flettwoed,  in  IkUrympte,  Or,  JU- 
pert  ii.  S74. 

[TAWEEZ,  8.  Ar.  ta'tci:,  lit. 
•praying  for  protection  by  invoking 
(Jod,  or  by  uttering  a  charm ' ;  then 

*  an  amulet  or  phylactery*;  and,  as 
in  the  quotation  from  Herklota,  *a 
structure  of  hiick  or  stone-work  over 
a  tomb.' 

[1819.— "The  Jemidar  ...  as  he  is  very 
mperstitions,  all  his  stud  have  turveez  or 
chaniis.  .  .  ."—lA.-Col.  FitzclanMtf  Jowrmai 
f/ a  RorUt  acrotf  /mf »a,  144. 


ri826.— 

"  Let  her  who  doth  this  Taweej  wou-, 
Guard  against  the  Uossein's  snare." 

I'aiidwrtmg  Bari,  ed.  1873,  i.  148* 
[1832. — "The  generality  of  people  have 

tombs  made  of  mud  or  stone  .  .  .  forming 

first  three  »iuare  taweezea  or  platforms. 

.  .     —  HerkloU,  iMHoon-e-Jtlam,  2nd  ed* 

284.] 

[TAZER  8.  Pers.  tdzi,  'invading, 
invader,'  mm  fdfc,  *  running.'  A 
favourite  variety  of  horse,  usually  of 
Indian  breed.  The  word  ia  also  Uaed 
of  a  variety  of  grcvhoiuKl. 

[c.  1690. — "  Hordes  have  Wen  di\i<le(l  into 
seven  elassos.  .  .  .  Arabs,  Persian  li  ^r 
Mujannas,  Torki  bones,  Yabus  (eee  TABOO) 
and  Janglah  horses. . . .  The  bat  two  nlsssoe 
are  also  mostly  Indian  breed.  The  beet Idnd 
is  culled  TixL  .  .  ."—Jilt,  i,  234-5. 

[1839.— **  A  good  breed  of  the  Indian 
kind,  callorl  Taiina^  is  also  found  in  Hurmoo 
and  Damaun.  .  .  ." — ElphiHMtoue.  OautfuU 
ed.  1842,  i.  189. 

[l'**<3.— "Tlie  'Taaies,'  or  greyhound* 
are  not  looked  upon  as  unclean.  .  .  ."— 
n  au,  McitTH,  Perna,  ed.  1891,  p.  80ft.] 

TAZEBA,  n.  A.— P.— H.  ta'ziua, 
*  mourning  for  the  dead.'    In  India 

'  the  word  is  applied  to  the  tahoot,  or 
rejtrest'ntations,  in  tliiiisy  material,  of 
the  tombs  ufUusseiu  and  lia^n  wliicU 
are  carried  about  in  the  Muharram 
f^e»*  MOHURRUM)  jtroccssit  ms.  In 
Persia  it  seems  to  ha  ai>})lied  to  the 
whole  of  the  mystery-i)lav  which  is 
presented  at  that  season.  At  the  dose 
of  the  ])roce.<;sion  the  /rt'rj'i/"*  tnnst  l)e 
thrown  into  water ;  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  mass  of  water  they  should 
1)6  buried.  [See  Sir  L.  Felly,  The 
Miracle  I'ht]i  of  IIa.<iin  and  //»/.«(?»/(.] 
The  word  ha.«<  b«-en  carried  lo  the  W. 
Indies  by  the  coolies,  whose  great 
festival  (whether  they  be  Nfiiiom- 
medans  or  Hindus)  the  Muharram  has 
become.  And  the  atteujpt  to  carry 
the  TitZ'ean  through  one  of  the  towns- 
of  Trinidad,  in  spite  "f  onlers  to  the 
contraryi  led  in  the  end  ut  1884  to 
a  sad  catastrophe.  [Mahommedan 
lisacars  have  an  annual  eelehmtioa 
at  the  Tyondon  Docks.] 

1809.—"  There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
Tasiyna,  eaeh  foHowed  by  a  1onir  train  of 

Fuijueers,  dressed  in  the  most  extmva^'ant 
manner,  beating  their  brea.<4ts  .  .  .  such  of 
the  Mabratta  Surdars  as  are  not  Brahman* 
frotiuently  oonstruct  Tasiyiu  at  their  own 
tontj<,  and  expend  large  sums  of  mooer 
upon  theni.'— iBnwaillMi,  Ldler$,  73;  [edL 
1892,  58]. 
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1869.  —  "En  luant  la  description  .  .  . 
«le  CCS  fites  on  croini  souvciit  iju'il  s'a^t 
de  f^tes  bindouB.  Telle  est  par  oxemple 
la  loleBidt^  du  ta'ibt  oa  diuu,  ^tiblie  cn 
commemoration  <lu  martyro  do  Hu<^ain,  la- 
(juello  est  S4imblable  en  bien  de  jtoints  k 
uelle  du  Durga-jnijA.  .  .  .  Le  ta'xiya  d\iro 
diz  joun  oomiue  le  Uurffo-iMQd.  Le  dixikne 
joor,  lea  Hindoiu  pr^ipitent  dans  la  ri- 
viere la  statue  de  la  dccs<<e  an  milieu  d'une 
fcmie  immense,  avec  un  grand  appareil  ct 
au  son  do  mille  instruments  do  musiijuo  ; 
la  mhtM  cbose  a  lieu  pour  lee  repriaenta- 
tkma  d«  tonbeaa  da  Hsfa1ta.'*--€Mmii  de 
Awy,  Rd.  MnmUm,  p.  11. 

TEA)  s.  Crawfurd  alleges  that  wu 
sot  this  word  in  its  various  European 
forms  from  the  Malav  7V,  the  Chinese 

name  l)eiiig  Chhd.  I'he  latter  is  in- 
deed the  pronunciatiuu  attached,  when 
reading  in  the  'mandsrin  dialect,'  to 

the  character  representing  the  tea- 
plant,  and  is  the  form  which  has  ac- 
conii>anii'd  tlie  knowledge  of  tea  to 
India,  Persia,  Portugal,  (Jreece  (ro&i) 
and  Russia.  lint  though  it  may  be 
probable  that  like  several  other 
names  of  articles  of  trade,  may  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Malay,  the 
word  is,  not  the  less,  originally 
Cliiuese,  Ti  ^or  jf'ay  as  Medhurst 
writes  it)  beinf  the  ntterance  at* 
tached  to  the  character  in  the  Fnh- 
kien  dialect.  The  original  pronnncia- 
lion,  whether  direct  from  Fuli-kien  or 
"through  the  Malay,  acooni])anied  the 
intrrxiuction  of  tea  to  Kiif^'land  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Tliis  is  shown  by  several  couplets  in 

im.— 

'* .  .  .  Tian  itande  a  etaraetars  of  majeetio 
frame 

Wbicb  from  the  neighbouring  Banptoii 

takes  its  name. 
•        •        •        •  « 

Hero  thou,  great  AVVA,  whom  three 

H«alnis  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  cottosel  tako,  and  soina- 

timM  te**" 

Here  tay  was  evidently  the  pro- 
nunciation, as   in   Fuh-kien.  The 

Rape  of  the  Lock  was  pul)li.shed  in 
1711.  In  Gray'.s  Tn'viti,  published  in 
1720,  we  Hnd  tea  rhyme  to  jxif/,  in  a 
passage  needless  to  quote  (ii.  896). 
Fifty  years  later  there  seems  no  r(H)in 
for  doubt  that  the  jironunciation  had 
changed  to  tliat  now  in  use,  as  is 
shown  by  Johnson's  extemporised 
Teises  (c  1770) : 


"  1  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny,  dear, 
That  thou  wilt  give  to  mo 
With  cream  aad  sugar  soften 'd  well, 
Another  diih  of  tea  "—and  so  on. 

Jehuoniana,  cd.  Bomt^  1886^ 
ix.  m. 

Tlie  change  must  have  taken  place 
l)etween  172U  and  1760,  for  about  the 
latter  date  we  find  in  the  Terses  of 
Edward  Moore : 

One  day  in  July  last  at  tea, 
Aud  in  tho  houiio  of  Mrs.  P." 

The  Trial  qf  Setrakj  kc. 

[But  the  two  forms  of  pronunciation 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  earlier,  as 
apiMiars  from  the  ft)llowiiig  advertise- 
ment in  The  Gazette  of  Sept.  9,  1658 
(quoted  in  8  aer.  N.  <k  Q.  vi.  266): 
"That  e.\cellent,  and  l)y  all  Physitians 
approved,  Cli ilia  Drink,  called' by  the 
Chineans  Toha,  by  other  nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaneas  Head, 
a  coffee  house  in  Sweetings  Rents  by 
the  Koyal  E.x change,  London. "]  And 
in  Zedler's  Lexicon  (IT  io)  it  is  staled 
that  ihe  Englisli  write  the  word 
either  7W  or  Ttxt,  ]»ut  ]>rnnounce  it 
Tiy.  which  seems  to  represent  our 
modem  pronunciation.  ['*  Strange  to 
say,  the  Italians,  however,  have  two 
names  for  tea,  rta  and  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  from  the  Chinese  word 
noticed  above,  while  the  former  is 
derived  from  the  word  c/j'a.  It  is 
curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
an  early  mention,  if  not  the  first 
notice,  of  the  word  in  English  is  under 
the  form  cha  (in  an  Englisli  Glossary 
of  A.D.  1671) ;  we  are  also  told  that 
it  was  once  spelt  fdUi — ^both  evid^tly 
derived  from  the  Cantonese  form  of 
the  word  :  Init  13  years  later  we  have 
the  word  derived  from  the  Fokieuese 
te,  but  borrowed  through  the  French 
and  n\>e\t  as  in  the  latter  language  thf  ; 
the  next  change  in  the  word  is  earlv 
in  the  following  century  when  it  drops 
the  French  spelling  and  adni.t^  tlio 

1>r»  tteiit  form  of  '  though  tue  Fo- 
Lienese  pronunciulion,  which  the 
French  still  retain,  is  not  dropued  for 
the  modern  ))ronunciation  of  tne  now 
wliolly  Anglieised  word  tm  till  com- 
paraLivelv  lately.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we,  like  the  Italians,  might  have 
had  two  forms  of  the  wortl,  had  we 
not  discarded  the  first,  whieh  seemed 
to  have  made  but  little  lodgement 
with  us,  for  the  second"  (BaU,  Thingi 
Chinese,  3rd  ed.  683  eeq,).] 
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Dr.  Bretschneider  states  that  the 
TcA->^lii  ub  is  mentioned  iji  the  ancient 
Dictionary  Bh-ya^  which  is  believed  to 
date  long  before  our  era,  under  the 
names £ta  and  ICu-tu  bitter'), 
and  a  commentator  on  tliis  work  m  Iio 
wrote  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  de- 
scribes it^  adding  **  From  the  leaves  can 
be  made  by  boiling  a  hot  beverage" 
{On  nti)>*M'  Botanical  Works,  &c.,  p.  13). 
But  tlic  lirst  distinct  mention  of  tea- 
cultivation  in  Chinese  history  is  said 
to  be  n  record  in  the  annals  of  tlie 
T'ang  Dynasty  under  A.D.  793,  which 
mentions  the  impoeition  in  tliat  year 
of  a  duty  u|Km  tea.  And  the  first 
western  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
next  century,  in  the  notes  of  the  Arab 
trsdera,  whum  apeak  not  only  of  tea, 
but  of  this  fact  of  its  being  subject  to 
a  royal  impost.  Tea  doe.s  not  appear 
to  be  mentioned  hy  the  mediev.d  Arab 
writers  upon  Materia  Medica,  nor 
(strange  to  say)  do  any  of  the  European 
travellers  to  Cathay  in  Uie  13th  and 
14th  centuries  make  mention  of  it. 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
curious  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  Embuiisy  sent  by  bhah  Ilukh,  the 
son  of  the  great  Timnr,  to  China 
(1419-21)*  The  first  European  work, 
so  far  a.s  we  are  aware,  in  wliicli  tea 
is  named,  is  llamusio's  (jxi.>thiniHiii.s; 
Introduction  to  Marco  Polo,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  great  collection 
of  Navigationi  e  Vutygi.  In  this  he 
repeats  the  account  of  CSsthay  which 
he  had  heard  from  Hajji  Mahommed, 
a  Persian  mercluuit  wlio  visited  Venice. 
Among  other  matters  the  Hajji  de- 
tailed the  excellent  ]  < i  >  >]  >ertie8  ofChiai- 
Ca(ai{{.e.  Pers.  rha-i- Khital,  'Tea  of 
Cliiiia'),  roiu  huling  with  an  ussurauce 
that  ii  tliese  were  known  in  Persia 
and  in  Europe,  traders  would  cease  to 
])urclia?i'  rhubarb,  and  would  juirchase 
this  herb  instead,  a  prophecy  which 
has  been  very  suhstantially  verified. 
We  find  no  mention  of  tea  in  the 
elaljorate  work  f>f  Mendo<;a  on  China. 
The  earliest  notices  of  wluch  we  are 

aware  will  he  found  below.  MObam 

^  

•Mr.  Major,  In  lito  IntradueUoB  to  Puketi 
Jttndtma  for  the  Hak.  Soc  saya  of  this  embuay, 
that  at  their  halt  in  the  deaert  It  nwrchsa  froin 

8ii-chnii,  thpy  wpre  regaled  "with  •  \'ariety  of 
stronR  liquors,  tfyfthfr  rrith  a  jx>t  of  Chinete  tra." 
It  IS  not  «t«t«l  t>y  Mr.  Major  wht'iic  he  took  the 
account;  but  tlnTt'  is  liotliin^'  aftout  t«a  in  the 
traiiftlation  of  M.  Qiinf r>-iiirr.-  (Sot.  ft  Fit.  xlv. 
{it.  1),  nor  in  the  Peniaii  t<^xt  given  by  him,  nor 
in  thn  tiTinsiatloii  bgf  Mr.  B«luitaek  In  tlw  Jnd, 
Ant,  IL  75  tqq. 


gives  some  curious  eztxacts  from  the 

E.I.  Co.'s  records  as  to  the  early  im- 
portation of  tea  into  England.  Thus, 
1666,  June  30,  amon^  certain  **  laretys," 

chiefly  the  production  of  China,  pro- 
vide«i  by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Ciom* 

puny  for  Uis  Majesty,  appear  : 

"  22^  lb».  of  thea  at  Ms.  por  lb.=£b6  17  6 
For  the  two  cheefe  Doraons 
that  attended  his  luiwtT. 
thea.     .     ...  6166- 

In  1667  the  E.I.  Co.'s  first  order  for 
the  importation  of  tea  was  issued  to 

their  agent  at  Bantam  :  "to  send  home 
by  these  sliips  lOOlb.  weight  of  the 
best  tey  that  you  can  get."  The  first 
importation  actually  made  for  the 
Co.  was  in  1669,  when  two  canisters 
were  received  from  Bantam,  weighing 
143J  lbs.  {Milbnrn,  ii.  531.)  [The 
earliest  mention  of  tea  in  the  Old 
Records  of  the  India  Office  is  !n  a 
letter  li om  Mr.  ii.  Wickham,  the 
Comj.auy's  Agent  at  Firando,  in 
Ja|)an,  who,  writing,  June  27,  1615, 
to  Mr.  E^iton  at  Miaco,  asks  for  "a 
]>t  .  of  the  l)est  sort  of  chaw  "  (see  Bird- 
icoodj  Report  on  OH  Reeordtf  26,  where 
the  early  references  are  collected).] 

A  D.  Sfil.— "The  Kinp  (of  China)  rccrres 
ii>  himself  ...  a  duty  on  sitlt,  and  also  ou 
n  corUdn  herb  which  is  dnink  infused  ia 
hot  water.  This  herb  is  sold  in  all  the 
towns  at  high  prices  ;  it  is  called  Btidl.  It 
has  more  leaves  than  the  r(it''\ih  (Medicare 
sativa  reoeris)  and  something;  more  of  aruma, 
but ito  taste  hitter.  Water  is  boiled  and 
jKjured  nixni  thiH  herb.  The  drink  so  mnde 
IS  !»ervice<iblo  under  all  circumstfinces."  — 
Relation,  kc,  trad,  par  Reinaud,  i.  40. 

I  .  1  fi  15.  "  Moreover,  seeing  the  preat  de- 
light th.il  1  aLuvo  tho  rcjit  f)f  the  |»i»J^y 
t(M.k  in  tliis  (li-ii uir>o  <>t  hi-,  he  (I'ha^rgi 
Memot,  ».e.  Hajji  Mahummed)  told  me 
that  all  orer  the  ecmntry  of  Cathay  they 
make  use  of  another  plant,  that  is  of  it« 
leaves,  which  is  called  by  those  ^)tK>pIe 
Chiai  CaUii :  it  is  prvxluced  in  that 
diathct  of  Cathay  whtob  is  called  Cacban- 
fa.  It  la  a  thhigr  generally  used  and  highly 
esteemed  in  all  tho«e  regions.  They  take 
this  plant  whether  dry  or  fresh,  and  boil 
it  weU  in  ivater,  sad  <x  this  decoction  they 
take  one  or  two  cnps  on  sa  empty  atomarh ; 
it  removes  fever,  neadaobe,  stomaeh^be, 
(•aiii  in  the  siile  or  joints  ;  t.nking  care  to 
drink  it  as  hot  yuu  can  bearj  it  is  good 
also  for  many  other  ailments  whieh  I  eeat 
now  remember,  but  I  know  gout  was  one  of 
them.  And  if  any  one  chance  to  feel  his 
stomach  op^>rcssod  by  ovommch  f<x-l,  if  he 
will  take  a  little  of  this  decoction  he  will  in 
a  short  time  have  digested  it.  And  thus  it  Is 
so  precious  and  highly  esteemed  that  OTerr 
one  going  on  a  journey  takes  it  with  him. 
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And  jndging  from  what  he  taid  th6M  people 
would  at  any  time  j;ladlv  pwap  a  «ick  of 
rhubarb  for  an  uunco  of  cJtiai  Ca(<ti.  These 
people  of  Cathay  say  (he  t«j!<i  us)  that  if  in 
«iir  ooantry,  and  in  i>enia,  aoa  the  l&ud 
«f  the  Frankn,  it  was  known,  meroluuits 
WOnId  no  longer  invest  their  niotiey  in 
JtoMend  Vhini  as  thev  call  rhubarb." — Jia- 
«MMte,  /KelUsrafftme,  in  U.  f.  15. 

c.  ir^fiO. — "  What>oovor  i>crst)n  or  pcrsones 
come  to  any  ni&ns  hou.se  of  ijualitee,  hee 
hath  a  custinM  to  offer  him  in  a  flne  baaket 
•4NM  Poroelane  .  .  .  with  a  kinde  of  drinke 
which  they  call  cha,  which  ia  somewhat 
hitteri  red,  and  medicinall,  which  thoy  are 
Wont  to  make  with  a  uertayne  concoction 
of  h«ffb«e."~Zto  Ona,  in  Ftirehai,  in.  180. 

iri*)r>.  "  Rif'is  est  .TajKinioniip  .  .  . 
beaevoleutiae  causA  praebere  spectanda, 
^loae  apud  se  prettowarima  ran^  id  est, 
omne  tnstrumentam  necenarinm  ad  {m>- 
tionem  berbae  oujusdaui  in  pulverem  re- 
dactjie,  >;uavom  pnstu,  nomine  Chla.  Kst 
autem  modu.4  potioni^  oj<unnodi:  pulverui 
ejus,  quantum  uno  juglandis  pntaoiuie  oon* 
tmetur,  conjicinnt  in  th  ti'i'  v.ns  ox  eoitim 
pencro,  quae  procellaiui  i Porcelain)  vulffus 
a|il>ellat.  Indo  calciiti  a<liin><iuin  a>[n\ 
<lilutuni  ebibuut.  Habeut  autem  in  eoa  u^uh 
«l1am  anttquiffiimi  opens  ferream,  figlinuTM 
fHx-nluiii.  toclik-aria,  infundihulum  eluen»l<> 
hglino,  trijKjiieui,  fix.-uluui  denique  jKitioni 
<»leficiendae." — I^ettor  from  .Ia]>an,  of  L. 
Almeida,  in  M(nfei,  LiU.  JSeUci.  ex  india. 
Lib.  if. 

1588.  —  "  Caeterum  (apud  Chinensea)  ex 
herba  ciaadam  expreasoe  liquor  admodum 
aalnteriii,  nomine  Chia,  ealidua  baniitur,  ut 
«pad  laponios."— J/(</r«,  Hi$t,  Ind.  ri, 

tf  "Uaum  Titie  ignorant  (Japonii): 
oryiA  eiprimnnt  Tinum:  8ed  ipd  (|u<  pio 
ante  omnia  delcctiiiitnr  haM-tilnis  ii.pKie 
poeae  fervent  is,  iusperso  quem  8Upm  dixi- 
raua  pulvere  Chia.  Orea  earn  potionom 
diligantiMinii  eunt  no  prindpM  interduro 
irirTmii  fpd  manibai  eidem  temperandaa 
«c  mi.ocondao,  araicorum  hoDoria  OBuae, 
<dantoperam." — Jbid.  lib.  ziL 

1608. — .  .  the  aforenid  wanno  water 

is  made  with  tin  ]><nvder  of  a  certaino 
hearbe  called  chaa.' — /.t»i«Ao(^,  46 :  [Ilak. 
8oc  i.  1673. 

1611. — "Of  the  same  fnxhion  is  the  cha 
of  China,  and  taken  in  the  same  manner ; 
except  that  tha  Clka  ie  the  miall  loaf  of  a 
herb,  from  a  owtain  plant  brought  from 
Tutary,  which  wm  ihown  ma  whan  I  was 
atMakca."— r<f.>'-<V.i,  i.  19. 

161ft.— "I  bought  8  chaw  c^ip?  corered 
with  ttlTer  pfaitaa. . .  .**— CVX-«,  VUiry,  Hak. 
fioc.  i.  202,  [andeeeii  11]. 

1626.->-"  Thej  vm  much  the  powder  of  a 
•certaina  Heilta  called  Chia,  of  which  they 

Gt  M  much  as  a  Walnut-shell  may  contaiiu-. 
o  a  dilh  of  Poroelane.  and  drinke  it  with 
hot  water.**— /Htrolan,  PUgrimage^  687. 

1631. — "  Dur.  You  have  Tiieiitioned  the 
<lrink  of  the  Chinese  called  Thee;  what  is 
vour  opinion  thereof  ?  .  .  ,  Bont.  .  .  . 
^ITie  rhinm  ngard  thte  bermge  almost  as 


something  ssorsd  .  .  .  and  they  are  not 

thouirht  to  have  fulfille<l  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tiility  to  you  until  they  have  served  you 
with  it,  just  like  the  Mahometans  with 
their  Caveah  (see  COFFEE),  it  is  of  a 
drying  quality,  and  banishes  sleep  ...  it 
is  IvonoHciiil  txj  asthmatic  and  wheezing 
patients."— ya<".  livntim^  J/isL  IfaL  et  Med. 
Ind.  Or.  lib.  i.  Dial.  Ti.  p.  11. 

ICT'^.  —  "Dans  lei  assemble  ordinaires 
Sourat)  que  nous  faisions  touM  le.<f  iours, 
nouM  no  praaioos  qae  du  Thi,  dont  I'Tsage 
est  fort  cnnmran  par  toutee  les  Indes."— 
MandeWo,  ed.  Paris,  1869,  p.  118. 

1658.  —  "  Xon  mimm  est,  moltos  etlua 
nunc  in  illo  errore  Termri,  quasi  diTsrsas 
speciei  plantae  essent  The  et  Tsia,  cum  b 

contra  ca<Iem  sit,  cujus  deco.  fiirji  Chinen- 
.silau  The,  iaponensibus  Tsia  nomen 
audiat ;  licet  horum  Tlia,  ob  magnam  oaii> 
tributionem  et  oootionem,  nigrum  The  sp- 
{>ellatur." — Bontii  Hiat.  iVai.  PtMnis  Annct. 
p.  87. 

1660.  — (September)  "28th.  ...  I  did 
■end  for  a  eup  of  taa  fa  China  drink)  of 

which  I  never  had  drank  liefore." — I'^pys't 
Diary.  [Both  Ld.  Bravlirooke  (4tb  ed. 
i.  IIU)  and  Wheatloy  (i.  249)  rsad  tM,  and 
give  the  date  as  Sept.  25.] 

1M7.  -(Juno)  "2Sth.  .  .  .  Home  and 
there  tind  niv  wife  making  of  tea  ;  a  drink 
which  Mr.  I'elling,  the  Potticary,  tells  her 
is  good  for  her  OMd  and  defluximis.'*— /fttf . 

[  U'hmdf;^,  vi.  898]. 

1672.— "lliere  is  among  our  PMplef  and 
particularly  among  the  womanlnna  s  great 
abuse  of  Thee,  not  only  that  too  much  is 
drunk  .  .  .  hut  this  is  also  an  evil  custom 
to  drink  it  with  a  fall  stomach ;  it  in  better 
and  more  wholesome  to  make  use  of  it  when 
the  process  of  digestion  is  pretty  well 
tinished.  ...  It  is  also  a  great  folly  to  use 
sugar  aindy  with  Thee." — IMdafnt,  Germ, 
ed.  179.  (This  author  devotes  five  columns 
to  tea,  and  its  use  and  abuse  in  India). 

1677.— "Plantadicitur  Chit,  vel  .  .  .  Cik, 
.  .  .  cujns  osns  in  Ckinae  daustris  nesoins 

in  Europae  quoque  paulatim  sese  insinuare 
attentat.  .  .  .  Et  qunmvis  Turcanim  Cave 
(see  COFFEE)  et  Mexiciinorum  V:<x<>hita 
eundem  pracstent  etfectum,  Q\k  tamen, 
qnam  nonulli  quoipio  Te  vooant,  ea  multum 
Snpeiat,"  etc.-  Knrh,r,  China  Illvxt.  180. 

„  "  Maer  de  Cia  (of  Thea)  aoader 
achting  op  eenije  tijt  te  hebben,  is  novit 

.schadelijk." —  V^rm^ulut,  30. 

1683.—"  Lord  Russell  .  .  .  went  into  his 
chamber  six  nr  seven  times  in  the  morning,, 
and  praye<l  by  himself,  and  then  came  out* 
to  Tillotson  and  mo  ;  he  drank  a  little  tea 
and  fwime  sherrv."— /ii/r/c^^  MiiL  qf  Owa 
Tint",  Oxford  ed.'  1S23,  ii.  375. 

1«83.— 

' '  \  cinis  her  Myrtle,  Phoebus  has  hb  BajS  ; 
Tea  both  exceU  which  She*  TonebsafM 

to  praise, 

The  best  of  QuesoS|  and  best  of  Herbs  wa 

owe 


*  Quseii  Osthsiiaa 
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To  that  bold  NatioQ  whiofa  th«  Waj  did 

show 

To  the  fair  Region  where  the  Sun  doea 

WliOM  rich  PRMluotiona  we  ao  jnatly 
prin."— ITatter. 

1690.  —  ".  .  .  Of  all  the  followers  of 
Makamet . . .  none  are  so  rigidly  Abstemioos 
aa  the  AnAiam  of  Mtueatt.  .  .  .  For  TMi 

and  Coffee,  which  are  judg'd  the  prinleg'd 
Liquora  of  all  the  JUaAomrtafu,  an  well  as 
TurJtt,  as  those  of  Penia,  Ji.d,.i,  and  other 
parts  of  ArabiBL.  are  condemned  by  them  as 
unlawful.  .  .  ,^-(hiugton,  427. 

1726.— "I  remember  well  how  in  1681  I 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  drank  thm  at 
the  house  of  an  Indian  Chaplain,  and  how 
I  could  not  nnderst,ind  how  sensible  men 
could  think  it  a  treat  to  drink  what  tasted 
nobetter  tfaanhay-water."—  V^Uentijn^  ▼.  190. 

1789.- 

"  And  now  her  vase  a  modest  Naiad  tills 
With  liquid  crystal  from  her  pebbly  rills; 
Piles  the  dry  cedar  round  her  silver  um, 
(Bright  climbs  the  blaze,  the  crackling 

faggots  burn). 
Culls  the  green  herb  of  China's  envy'd 

bowerSi 

In  gaudy  oape  the  ateaming  treasure 

fHuirs  ; 

And  sweetly  smiling,  on  her  bended  knee, 
Presents   the    fragrant   (]uintcssonco  of 

Tea." 

Ikirtriii,  Jhttantr  (JtirdtHf  Lovei  qf  Uu 
Plants,  Cuuto  ii. 

Ig44._«  The  Polish  word  iotiea^  Iltrf^ata, 
signifies  more  projwrly  'herb,'  and  in  fact 
there  is  little  more  of  the  genuine  Chinese 
bevenigo  in  the  article  itself  than  in  its 
name,  so  that  we  often  thought  with  longing 
of  the  delightful  Russian  Tahal,  genuine  in 
woid  and  faet.'W.  /.  KM^  Auttria,  p.  444.  ' 

^nie  following  arc  some  of  the  names 

given  in  the  market  to  ililli  reut  kinds 
of  tea,  witli  their  elyniulogies. 

1.  (TEA),  BOHEA.  This  name  is 
from  the  JFw-i  (<liah'<  ti<ally  J5ft-i*)-shan 
Mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien, 
one  of  the  diblricts  most  famous  for  its 
black  tea.  In  Pope's  verse,  as  Crav- 
furd  points  out,  JhJixi  stands  for  a 
tea  in  use  among  fashionable  people. 
Thus: 

"To  vart  her  time  'twist  reading  and 
bonea, 

*  To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea." 

JtpUlU  to  Mn  Ttma  Blwni, 

[The  earliest  examnk-s  in  the  N.E.D. 

carry  back  the  use  of  tin-  wor<l  to  the 
first  years  of  the  18th  century.] 

1711.— "There  is  a  parcel  of  extraordinary 
fine  Bohee  Tea  to  be  sold  at  2Ss.  per  Pound, 

at  the  sign  of  the  BiirlH-r's  Pule,  next  dotir 
to  the  Bra7.ior's  Shop  in  Southamptun  Street 
in  the  Strand."— Advt  in  the  Spectator  of 
April  2, 1711. 


ini.— 

'*  Oh  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 
On  s<Hiio  lone  isle  or  distant  northern- 

Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the^ 

way, 

'VSIiere  none  learn  omhro^  none  e'ertaat* 
bohea." 

JWuuh,  in  Jbqw  ^ike  Ledt,  ir.  168. 

The  last  qnotation,  and  indeed  tb^ 
first  alao^  sboMs  that  the  word  was 
then  prtmoitnced  Jhhay.  At  a  later 
date  Bohea  sank  to  be  the  market 
name  of  one  of  the  lowest  qoalitieft 
of  tea,  and  we  Ijelieve  it  has  cejL^'d 
altogetlier  to  he  a  name  (juoted  in  tlie 
tea-market.  Tlie  following  liuotation* 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  the  general' 
name  for  **bhick-tea," 

1711.— "Bohea  i-*  of  little  W<.rth  amone- 
the  ^Voorg  and  (irn(tH>i  of  India,  Arrala  una 
PrrsUiHs  .  .  .  that  of  45  Tale  (see  TAEL) 
would  not  fetch  the  Price  of  green  Tea  <^ 
10  Tale  a  Fisenll."— £ority<r,  lltf. 

1721.- 

*'  Where  Indus  and  the  double  Oaafs* 
flow, 

On  odorif'rons  plains  the  leaves  do  grow, 
Chief  of  the  treat,  a  plant  the  hcr.Kst  of 
fame. 

Sometimes  called  green,  Bohea's  th» 
greater  name." 

Allan  RamMtff't  Poma,  ed.  1800,  i.  213-14. 

1726.  — "A"»«  1670  and  1680  there  wa9 
knowledge  only  of  Boej  Tsa  and  Oreen 

Tt  a.  but  later' thoy  sjieak  of  a  variety  of 
other   sorts  .  .  .  C<UlgO  .  •  •  PsfO  •  «  • 

Tonpgf,  Hotmarv*  Tm^  rare  and  Tery  dear.** 

—  I  ulfiitijn,  iv.  14. 

1727.  — '*  In  September  they  strip  the  Btisk 
of  all  its  LeaTes,  and,  for  Want  of  warm  diy 
Winds  to  enre  it,  are  forced  to  lay  it  on 
warm  Plates  of  Tron  or  Copiter,  and  kov\>  it 
stirring  gently,  till  it  is  dry.  and  that  Sort 
called  Boheai"— ^.  UatniltuH.  ii.  289;  (e«i. 
1744,  ii.  288]. 

But  Zedler's  Lexicon  (1745)  in  % 
long  article  on  Thee  cive.s  Thee  Bohea 
as  "  the  worst  sort  of  all."  The  other 
Euro]>ean  trade-name.s  according  t<^ 
ZedltT,  were  Thee-Peco,  Ck>ngo  which 
the  Dutch  <alh<l  the  he.<t,  but  Thee 
OaJOldllO  waii  better  still  and  dearer^ 
and  OhMieon  best  of  all. 

2.  (TEA)  CAMPOY,  a  black  tea 
also.  JTam^t,  the  CSanton  pnm.  of 
the  chanu^ters  Kien-fti^  **8electrdiy 

(over  a  tire)." 

3.  (TEA)  CONOOU  (a  Ma-  k  tea)» 
This  is  Kam-hu  tlu-  Amoy  pro- 
nnneiation  of  the  chara*  ters  Kung-fit^ 
'work  or  lahour.'  [Mr.  Pratt  (9  s^^r. 
N,d:  g.  iv.  20)  writes;  "The  N,EM. 
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under  CQnyou  derives  it  frgni  the 
«tand«rd  Chinese  Kuug^n  (which 
happens  also  to  be  the  Cantonese 
spelling);  'the  oniissiou  of  the  /,' 
we  are  told,  'is  the  foreigner's  cor- 
niI)tion.'  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Tlie  Anioy  nann-  for  this  ten  is  Kong- 
huj  BO  that  the  ouiissiuu  of  the  /  is 
<]ue  to  the  local  Chinese  dialect."] 

4.  HYSON  (a  green  tea).  This  is 
Jle-  Oiei  and  (a  in  the  south)  -ch'un. 
*hn^t  8j)ring/  [which  Ifr.  Ball 
(Tliiiifjg  Chim,<t*',  586)  >mtes  yi/  ' 
'|..|Vjiv  thf  rain'],  characters  which 
tOHje  .siiy  formed  the  hong  name  of 
a  tea-merchant  named  Le,  who  was 
in  tlic  trade  in  the  dist.  of  Iliu-ning 
(S.W.  of  Hang-chau)  about  1700 ; 
others  say  tliat  He^un  was  Le's 
daughter,  who  was  the  first  to  separate 
the  leaves,  so  m  to  makt-  what  is 
called  ^son.  [Mr.  Ball  sjiys  that  it 
is  so  called,  **tiie  young  hv'son  heing 
half-ojH;ned  leaves  plucked  in  April 
before  the  spring  rains."] 

0.1772.- 

**  And  Venus,  goddess  of  the  otenwl  smile, 
Knowing  that  atormy  browa  but  ill  be- 
come 

Fair  patterns  of  bor  beanly,  hafh  or- 
dained 

Odestial  Tea ;— a  fountain  that  can  cure 
The  ilia  of  paaaioo,  and  oan  free  from 
frown*. 

To  her,  ye  fair  !  in  adoration  1k)w  ! 
Whether  at  blusbins;  mom,  or  dewy  eye, 
Her  smoking  oordiaijs  greet  your  fragrant 
board 

With  Hyaon,   or  Bohea,   or  Ck)ngo 
ovown'd." 

IL  J''ayus$o»f  Poem, 

6.  OOLONG  (1)1.  tea).  Wu-lung, 
*  black  dragon' ;  rc'S])ecting  wliicli  tliere 
is  a  legend  to  account  for  the  name. 
[''  A  >>lack  snake  (and  snakes  are  some- 
times l.K)ked  upon  as  dragons  in  China) 
was  coiled  round  a  plant  of  this  tea, 
and  henoe  the  name"  (BalL  op.  cit. 
686).] 

6.  PEKOE  (do.).  Pak-lw,  Canton 
])ron.  of  characters  pdh-hao^  *white> 
down.' 

7.  fOUCnONC^  (do.y  Pao-diungy 
'fold-sort.'  So  called  from  its  being 
]'ack*'d  in  small  j)aper  packets,  eacn 
of  w  Inch  is  supiKJsed  to  l>e  the  produce 
of  one  choice  tea-plant  Also  called 
"BdAs^-mdwng^  beorose  the  priesta  in 


the  Wu-i  hills  and  other  places  pre- 
pare and  pack  it 

8.  80UCH0NQ  (do.),  iiiu-chung^ 
Canton  for  Suw-chung^  *  little-sort.' 

1781. — **  Les  Nations  Europ^nnea  retirent 
flo  la  Cliine  cIl-s  thi's  c<ninns  sous  les  nofDS 

de  th^  bouy,  th^  vert,  et  tb^  saothon.'*— 
SoHiumI,  a.  m 

9.  TWANKAY  (green  tea).  From 
Tun-I^i,  the  name  of  a  mart  about 

15  in.  S.W.  of  Hwti-chau-fu  in  Ngan- 
hwei.  Bp.  Moule  .says  (])t?rhaj>s  after 
W.  Williams  ?)  from  'Tiin-k'i,  name  of 
a  stream  near  Yen-.shau-fu  in  Chi- 
kiaTig.  [Mr.  Pratt  (lor.  cit.)  writes; 
"The  Amoy  Tun-ke  is  nearer,  and  the 
Cantonese  Tun-hei  nearer  still,  its 
second  syllable  being  absolutely  the 
same  in  sound  as  the  English.  The 
Twaukay  is  a  stream  in  the  £.  of  the 
province  of  N^nhwni,  where  Twan- 
kay  tea  grows.' j  Timnkay  is  used  hj 
Theodore  Hook  as  a  sort  of  slang  for 
♦tea.* 

10.  YOUNO  HYSON.  This  is 
called  liy  the  Chinese  Fu-t'ner*,  '  rain- 
before,'  or  *  Fi*-6e/bre,*  because  picked 
before  Kuh-ipi,  a  term  falling  aboot 
20th  April  (sec  HYSON  above).  Ac- 
cording to  Giles  it  was  formerly  called, 
in  trade,  Uehain^  which  seems  to 
represent  the  ("liint"-e  name.  Tn  an 
'^Accoutii  of  the  I'Hce*  at  whidi  Tea* 
ham  Um  vui  up  to  SaU,  ikat  arrived 
in  England  in  1784,  1785"  (Ma  India 
Office  Records)  the  Teas  are  (from 
cheaper  U)  dearer)  : — 

Bohea  Tea.        Siuglo  ^7), 


Congou, 
SoockDiif, 


Hjnu.* 


TEA-OADDT,  s.  This  name,  in 

couimoii  English  use  for  a  hox  to 
cont.iin  tea  for  tlie  daily  expenditure 
of  the  hou.seliold,  is  prolably  cor- 
rupted, as  Crawfurd  suggests,  from 
catty,  a  weight  of  IJ  Ih.  (({.v.).  A 
Watty-boXy^  meaning  a  box  holding  a 
catty,  might  easily  serve  this  ])ur]x)se 
and  lead  to  the  name.*  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  a  ([notation  whicli  we 
havo  given  under  caddy  (<i-v.)  A 
friend  adds  the  remark  that  in  his 
youth  *  Tea-caddy'  was  a  Londoner's 
name  for  Harley  Street,  due  to  the 
number  of  £.1.  Directors  and  pro- 
prietors supposed  to  inhabit  that 
district 
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TEAPOY,  8.  A  small  tripod  table. 
This  word  is  often  in  England  imagiiied 
to  have  some  connection  with  (w^  and 
hence,  in  London  '-lu)j).s  for  japanned 
ware  and  the  like,  h  teapoy  means  a 
tea-chert  fixed  on  legs.  Bnt  this  is 
quite  erroneous.  TlpiU  is  a  Hindu- 
stani, or  j>€rha]»s  nitlier  an  Anglo- 
Hindiitstuni  word  for  a  tripod,  from 
Hind,  fin,  3,  and  Pers.  jnii,  'foot.' 
The  legitimate  word  from  the  Persian 
is  si^l  (properly  nhpUiya)^  and  tiie 
legitimate  Hindi  word  Hrpad  or  tripod^ 
hat  tipdi  or  tepoy  was  pnihafaly 
originate']  1)y  some  Euro]»oAn  in  an- 
ait^'  with  the  familiar  du^poy  Oi-v.) 
or  Hour-leffs,'  possibly  from  inaccuracy, 
possibly  from  the  desire  to  avoid 
confusion  with  anotlier  very  familiar 
word  sepoy,  seapoy.  [  Phit  ts,  however, 

fives  tipdi  as  a  remUar  Hind,  word, 
kt.  tn-])<Jd-iJ:<J.'\  Ihe  wonl  is  a!)plied 
in  India  not  only  to  a  three-leoged 
table  (or  any  verv  small  table,  what- 
ever  number  of  h'^is  it  ha.-*),  hnt  to  i 
any  tripod,  as  to  tlie  trijM>d-fitands  of 
surveying  iiustruments,  or  to  trestles  in 
carpentry.  Sihpdya  occurs  in  'Ali  of 
Yezd's  history  of  Tiniur,  as  a]i]ilied  to 
the  trestles  used  by  Tiinur  in  l-ridging 
over  thti  Indus  {Ellwly  iii.  482).  A 
teapoy  is  called  in  Chinese  by  a  name 
having  reference  to  tea:  vis.  Ch'or- 
chiWh.    It  has  4  leg>*. 

[c.  1809.—"  (DinajfKxir)  Sepajra,  a  wooden 
sbmd  for  a  lamp  or  candle  with  three  feet." 

m^Biichanan,  Eatterti  India,  ii.  m.l.] 

1844. — "'Well,  to  l>o  sure,  it  does  seem 
odd — very  odd;'— and  thu  old  gwitleman 
chuckled,  —  'most  odd  to  tinri  u  person  who 
don't  know  whrit  a  tepoy  is.  .  .  .  Well, 
then,  !i  tepoy  or  (hri»>>f  i.-<  a  thin^j  with 
three  feet,  lued  in  iauia  to  denote  a  little 
table,  raeb  as  that  jost  at  your  right. ' 

"  '  Why,  that  Uble  has  four  legs,'  cried 
Peregrine. 

"'It's  a  tepoy  all  the  same,'  .said  Mr. 
Bavethelaoka.  — /'er^iM  tuttmey,  i.  112. 

TBAK,  s.  The  tree,  and  timber  of 

the  tree,  known  to  hntaiiij^ts  as  T"-  ! 
<0Ha  f/mN<i».s',  L.,  N.O.  VerfM-naceae.  The 
word  is  Malayal.  tekkn^  Tarn.  tdAu. 
No  doubt  tills  name  was  adopted 
owint:  to  th-'  f.c  t  tlial  Kurii]>eans  first 
became  acuuuinlcd  with  the  wood  in 
Mslahar,  ^ich  is  still  one  of  the  two 
great  sources  of  supply  ;  Pegu  l>eing 
the  other.  The  Skt.  name  of  the  tree 
is  idkoj  whence  the  modern  Hind, 
name  s^^^fi  or  Mtn  and  the  Mahr. 
iOg,    From  this  last  probably  was 


taken  the  name  of  teak  in  Arabic 
and  Pernan.  And  we  haTS  doubtless 
the  same  word  in  the  (rayoKiwa  of  the 

Periplus,  one  of  the  exports  from 
Western  India,  a  form  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Mahr.  adj.  tigatL 

'  made  of  the  teak,  belonging  to  teak.' 
The  last  fact  .sliows,  in  some  degree^ 
how  old  tlie  export  of  teak  is  from 
India.  Teak  beams,  still  nndecaved^ 
exist  in  tlie  walls  of  the  great  pedace 
of  the  Sassanid  Kings  at  Seleucia  or 
Ctesi])hon,  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  [See  Birdioood^  Fird 
Lfff'T  Book,  Intro.  A XIX.]  Teak  lias 
continued  to  recent  times  to  be  im- 
ported into  Eg>'pt.  See  Feraftol^  quoted 
by  Royle  (Hitidn  Medkim,  128).  Tlie 
()oph*'r-trood  of  Gene.sis  is  translated  Mjj 
in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Royle).  [It  was  probably  eedar 
(.see  Evnj'  l.  fjihl.  s.v.)] 

Teak  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
known  in  Oan|^e  India  in  former 
j  days.  We  <  an  find  no  mention  of  it 
in  Baher  (which  however  is  indexle^^), 
and  the  onlpr  mention  we  can  liud  in 
the  if  in,  is  m  a  list  of  the  weights  of 
a  culiio  yard  of  72  kinds  of  w<»*>d, 
where  tlie  name  ^'Sinjann"  has  uot, 
1  teen  recogni.sed  aa  teak  by  the  learned 
translator  (see  Bioidmann'i  E.T.  i.  p. 
2S8). 

e.  A.n.  80.—"  Id  the  imieruKMi  part  of 
this  Golf  (the  Pernan)  ia  the  Pbrt  of  Apo- 
logos,  lying  near  Funne  Ouuras  and  the 
river  Bophmtee. 

"SaOing  pMt  the  nwnth  of  the  Gulf, 
after  a  course  of  6  dm  yon  reeoh  another 
port  of  Persia  called  Omana.  ThHfaer  th^ 
are  wont  to  dcsjintch  fn-m  Iliryir.oza,  to 
both  these  porta  of  Persia,  great  vessclf 
with  brass,  and  timbers  and  besms  of  teak 
{^i'>\up  ffaya\li>u't>  Kal  i^o'.'cy).  tii<l  horns  and 
spars  of  shisham  (aav  SISSOO^  {a ac at/dpvr), 
and  of  ebony.  .  .  ,"^Pmpl»  Man*  ErjfUw* 
§  3.')-36. 

c.  800.— (under  Hrinln  al  li^i-hld)  «*Fk|l 
continued  his  story  *.  .  .  I  heard  lood 
wailing  from  the  bouse  of  Abd&llah  .  .  . 
they  told  roe  he  had  been  atniefc  with  the 
/"■f'lrn,  that  his  body  was  NWollon  and  all 
bluck.  ...  I  went  to  Riishid  to  tell  him, 
but  I  had  not  finished  when  they  camo  to 
aay  Abdallah  was  dead.  Going  out  at  ouoe 
I  ordered  them  to  hasten  the  obaeqaiee. 
...  I  myself  s,ni(l  the  funeml  pmyer.  As 
they  let  down  the  bier  a  slip  iook  place, 
and  the  bier  and  earth  fall  in  together ; 
an  intolerable  stench  arose  .  .  *  a  aeoood 
slip  took  place.  I  then  called  iot  phuike  of 
tfak  (B&j).  .  .  ."— QuotAtion  in  Maf^ 
Pmiria  d  Or,  ri.  298-m 

o.  880.>*'Fvom  Kol  toSindia,  wiMPSIkej 
eoUeet  teakieeMi  (si^)  and  ean^  U  ht" 
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Mkhik*'— IDkvnWhH  in  /.  ill.  &  VI. 

torn.  T.  284. 

o.  940.— .  .  The  Uak-trft  (Bftj).  This 
Inti  which  is  taller  than  the  date-palm, 
Mid  mora  balky  tlwo  Ui«  wiUnat^  can 
dieltar  imder  itt  Immebes  a  graat  nniuber 

of  men  and  cattle,  and  you  may  judge  of  its 
dimensiouA  by  the  logs  that  arrive,  of  their 
natural  length,  at  the  de[>dts  of  Basra,  of 
•Irak,  and  of  Egypt.  .  .  ."— J/d./.Wi,  iii.  12. 

Before  1200.  —  Abu'l-dhaii'  the  iSindian, 
d«aeribiiig  tho  ragioiw  of  ffind,  bM  thooe 

VOIMit 

•  •        •        «  • 

my  life  t  it ii*  land  where,  whon  the 
lain  falls. 

Jacinths  and  pearls  spring  up  for  him  who 

wants  ornnments. 
There  too  are  produced  xnoak  and  oain- 

pIlAr  and  ambergri$  and  agUu^ 

•  «        «         •  • 

And  ivoiy  there,  and  teak  (al-aij)  and 
aloaairaod  and  aandaL  •  . 


217-218. 

The  following  order,  in  a  King's 
Letter  to  the  Goa  Goveriuueut,  uo 
doabt  refen  to  Pea  a  tealu  tho«igli  not 
nuning  the  particular  timoer : 

1597. — "  Wo  enjoin  you  to  bo  very  vigilant 
not  to  allow  the  Turks  to  cx{^)ort  any 
tinbar  from  the  Kingdom  of  t'ogu,  nor 
from  that  of  Achem  (mo  ACiHEEH),  and 
you  must  arrange  how  to  treat  tl&  matter, 
jiarticularly  with  the  King  of  Ac]Mm*"-~Ill 
Arckiv.  Port.  OriaU.  fasc.  li.  669. 

1002.—'*.  .  .  It  was  neccmary  in  order 

to  ap{)ease  them,  to  give  a  prnniiso  in 
writing  that  the  body  should  not  bo 
removed  from  the  town,  but  should  have 
public  burial  in  our  church  in  sight  of 
everybody  :  and  with  this  asstirance  it  was 
takoti  in  soloniii  processi.  n  ami  iloiK)>iti.Hl 
in  a  box  of  U-uL  (teca),  which  ia  a  wood  not 
•abject  to  decay.  .  .  ."  —  &niM,  OrieiUe 
Conquut.  (1710),  ii.  2G5. 

L„  "  Of  many  of  the  roughest  thickotji 
mbooB  and  of  the  largest  and  best  w(x>d 
in  tho  world,  that  isteca.'  —Couto,  Doc.  VII. 
Bk.  vi.  ch.  6.  Uo  gooe  on  to  explain  that 
all  the  ships  and  boats  made  either  by  Moora 
or  Gentiles  since  Uie  Portu^ueso  uimo  to 
India,  were  of  this  wood  which  came  from 
the  inoxhaustiblo  forests  at  tba  bade  of 
Damaun.J 

1681. — Bontius  gives  a  tolerable  cut  of 
the  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  Teak-tree,  but 
writing  in  tho  Archiixjlago  docs  not  use 
thnt  ii  uno,  riescribing  it  under  tho  title 
**i^*eraiL$  Jndica,  Kwti  Malaiis  dicta."— 
lib.  Ti.  eap.  16.  OnthisBbeede,  wboeephite 
of  the  tree  is,  as  usual,  excellent  {lf<nt>is 
MalaUincus,  iv.  tab.  27),  observes  justly 
that  the  teak  has  no  resemblance  to  an  oak- 
tntk  and  aJao  that  the  Malay  name  is  not 
JTAiCjbttt/afi:  JTurft  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
of  eome  kind  growing  oot  of  Kojftt^alh 
*  Teak- wood. 


1644.  — "  HS  nestas  tenms  de  Damam 
muyta  e  boa  madeyra  de  Teoa,  a  milhor  de 
toda  a  India,  e  tambem  de  muyta  parte  do 
mundo,  porque  com  ser  muy  fiisil  do  laurar 
he  perduravel,  e  jMulicullarmente  nam  Ihe 
tooando  agoa."— Iroearrs,  MS. 

1675. — "At  Cock-crow  wc  yartod  hence 
and  observed  that  tho  Sheds  here  wcro  round 
thatched  and  lined  with  broad  I^ves  of 
Teke  (the  Timber  Ships  are  built  with)  in 
Fa^on  of  a  Bee-hive." — Fn/er,  142. 

**.  .  .  Teke  by  the  Portuguese, 
Bogwan  by  the  Moors,  is  the  firmest  Wood 
they  have  for  Building  ...  in  Height  tho 
lofty  Pino  exccod-iit  not,  nor  the  <fnrdy  Oak 
in  liulk  and  Substance.  .  .  .  Thia  Prince  of 
the  Indian  i-\jrest  wius  not  so  attraotiTS, 
though  mightily  glorious,  but  that  .  . 
Ibid.  178. 

1727. — ChincUuyf  is  next,  where  good 
Quantities  of  Teak  Timber  are  cut,  and 
ex|x>rted,  being  of  exoellent  Use  in  building 
of  Ib.u^oH  or  Ships."— il.  JBwmtUm,  i.  178; 

[ed.  1744]. 

1744.  —  "Tecka  is  the  name  of  costly 
wood  which  is  found  in  tho  Kin^'dom  of 
Martaban  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which 
never  deeaya.**— JSMeUn*,  Unw.  Laeiem^  8.t. 

17'>9.— "They  had  endeavoured  to  ])urn 
the  Teak  Timbers  also,  but  they  lying  in  a 
ttntmptf  placf,  could  not  take  fire'." — Capt, 
A  It-^s,  'Report  mLoui^If^grau,  in  Dalrymple, 

c.  1700.— "As  to  the  wood  it  is  a  sort 
called  Teak,  to  the  fall  as  durable  as  oak." 

—Grwie,  i.  108. 

1777.  —  "  Experience  hath  long  since 
shewn,  that  ships  built  with  oak,  and  joined 
together  with  wooden  tninnoln,  are  by  no 
means  so  well  ciilculatod  to  resist  tho  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  damp,  in  the  tropical 
latitudes  of  Asia,  as  the  ships  whioh  ara 
built  in  India  of  tekewood,  and  bound  with 
iron  spikes  and  bolts."— i^rtc^'*  Tracts,  i.  191. 

1798.— "The  teak  foresta,  from  whence 

tho  marine  yard  at  Bfnnl>ay  is  furnished 
with  that  excellent  species  of  ship-timber, 
lie  along  the  western  nde  of  the  Oaut  monn- 
taina  ...  on  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Bassem.  ...  I  oannot  close  this  subject 
without  remarking  tho  unjiardonahle  negli- 
gence we  are  guilty  of  in  delaying  U)  build 
teak  ships  of  war  for  tho  service  of  the 
Indian  -^eas."  -       iu- Mnuoir,  3rd  cd.  260. 

[1800.— "Tayca,  2Vcto«u  IiobiuOi."—£u' 
dknum,  AfywMv,  i.  26.] 

TEE,  8.  The  metallic  decoration, 
generally  gilt  and  huiiK  with  tinkling 
Ijells,  on  tne  top  of  a  ^goba  in  Indo- 
Chine.se  countries,  which  rejnesents 
the  chatra.t  [clilKiftntsI  or  inuhrella-S 
which  in  ancieuL  limes,  as  royal 
emblems,  cro>%ixed  these  Stouctures. 
Bonn,  h'ti,  'an  i^mbreUa.' 

1900.-".  .  .  In  larticular  tho  Tee,  or 
umbrella,  which,  composed  of  open  iron- work. 
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crowned  the  spire,  had  been  thrown  down." 

^Synus,  i.  193. 

1865.—". . .  gleMningin  it*  white  plaster, 
with  numerous  pinnaeieB  and  tatl  oentral 

spire,  we  had  seen  it  (CJaiuLijaleii  Temple  at 
Pugan)  frum  far  down  the  Irawadi  rising 
like  a  dim  Tirion  of  Milan  Cathedral.  .  .  . 
It  is  cruciform  in  plan  ...  exhibiting  a 
massive  l>a»ement  with  porches,  and  rising 
above  in  a  pynimidal  fjraiLitiwn  of  terraces,  | 
crowned  by  a  spire  and  htee.  The  latter 
has  broken  fram  ita  stays  at  one  side,  and 
now  leauB  over  almost  horizontally.  ,  ,  — 
YttU,  Mitxwii  to  AvOf  18£»d,  p.  42. 

1876.—" ...  a  featore  known  to  Indian 
archaoologi.sts  as  a  Tee.  .  .  .'*-->l^eryMion, 

Jnd.  and  Ktut.  Archit.  G4. 

TEEK,  adj.  Exact,  ])reri.se, 
punctual ;  alao  parsiiuuuiuub,  [a  niean- 
uff  whidi  PlatUi  does  sot  record]. 
Used  in  N.  India.  Hind.fiUft. 

[•1S)3.— "T!-.  y  .11  feel  that  thr  old 
rule  of  rif/ht  (teck),  as  lonp  as  a  man  does 
his  duty  well,  can  no  longer  l>e  n  iied  ujKjn." 
'—O.  W.  Johnson,  iUranger  in  Imixi,  i.  290.] 

[1878< — " . . .  •  it  is  necessary  to  »end  un  ex- 
pkmation  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  return 

does  not  lfx>k  so  th4k  '  (a  word  expressing 
all  excellence)." — Lij'e  in  the  Alo/tutil,  i.  2^.^ 

TEEBUT,  TEERTHA,  s.  Skt 

and  Hind,  tirth,  tirflia.  A  holy  place 
of  pilpriruage  an<l  of  liathing  for  the 
gtKxl  of  the  soul,  8ii(  h  as  Hurdwar,  or 
the  confluence  at  Praag  (Allahabad). 

[1623,— "The  Gentiles  call  it  Ramtiit, 
that  is,  Holy  Water."— 7'.  d^lla  ValU,  Hak. 
Boo.  ii.  m] 

c.  1790.  — "Au  temple  Tonfant  est  re<;iie 
|«ir  les  dcvedjisehies  (Deva-dasil  des  luains 
tie  scs  parens,  et  aj»res  I'avoir  l»aii:n<'i>  dans 
le  tirtha  ou  4tang  du  temple,  elles  lui  met- 
tent  dea  vdtemena  nenfi.  .  .  — Haafner, 
ii.  114. 

[1858.— "He  then  summoned  to  the  place 
no  less  than  three  erovM  and  half,  or  thirty 

millions  and  half  of  teerats,  or  anpcN  (j»iV) 
who  pre.-^ido  eiiuh  over  his  special  place  of 
religious  worship. ''•—^«nnaii,/0KnMy<Anw^4 
Oudk,  ii.  4.] 

VEER,  TAIR,  &o.,  8.  The  wild 

pojit  of  the  Himalaya  ;  H'-mifrnqm 
jemlaicuSi   Jerdoii,   [lilaiitord,  Mam- 

maUa,  609].  In  Kepfil  it  is  called 
^roL  (See  BUBB01PV> 

TEJPAT,  s-  liiud.  tejpdi^  Skt.  teja- 
patra,  ^punoent  leaf.'  The  native 
name  for  Buuiibatlinim. 

1833.— "  T-i'^t  nivrbt  a-  I  ^vas  writing  a 
long  dc-scrii'tion  of  the  tSz-p&t,  the  leaf  of 
the  cinnamon  tree,  which  humbly  pickles 
beef|  leaving  the  honour  of  crowning  heroes 


to  the  Ltumu  neibUig,  .  .  ,**^WaMUriiiffs  of 

a  Pilgrim,  i.  278. 

18?^  —  Tejpit  is  mentioned  as  sold  hj 
the  viUage  shopkeeper,  in  &e«ia<bi  &iwnte» 
i.  223. 

(I)  TELINOA,  n.p.  Hind.  TOan- 
gd,  Skt.  Tailangtt.    One  of  the  people 

of  tile  coimtrv  east  of  the  I)e(can,  and 
extending  to  the  coa&t,  often  called,  at 
least  since  the  Middle  Ages,  TiliHgdna 
or  TilangJv'i,  sometimes  7'i7?'n<7  or  Til- 
(tng.  Though  it  has  not,  ]>erha|)s,  heen 
ahsolutvly  estal dished  that  this  came 
from  a  form  Triliiiija,  the  habitual  ap> 
pli<atioii  of  Tri-KiiliN'i(t,  aj»j>arentlv  to 
the  same  reirion  which  in  later  days 
was  called  Tilinga,  and  the  example 
of  actual  use  of  TnU§gaf  both  oy 
Ptolemy  (tliougli  he  carries  us  In-ynna 
the  Ganges)  and  by  a  TiWlan  author 
(■noted  Ueltiw,  do  make  this  a  reason- 
alile  su])posi(ion  (fK'c  Bp.  CafdwITs 
Drandi'in  dnnnmnr,  2nd  c<l.  lutnx]. 
pp.  30  Sf<{q.f  and  the  article  KLINQ  in 
this  book). 

A.D.  e.  ISO.— "TptYXmrrer,  r6  nl  T^<- 
\tyyow  BfurtXctov ,  .  .  c.  r.  X,** — HoUmm, 
vi.2,23. 

ia09.— **0n  Saturday  the  10th  of  Sha'btfn, 

the  army  man  hed  from  that  s-\>ot,  in  order 
that  tile  {Hire  tree  of  Islam  might  be  plantud 
and  tloiiri'-li  in  the  ^)il  uf  TiUUIg,  and  the 
evil  tree  which  bad  struck  its  roots  deep, 
might  Imj  lorn  >ip  by  force.  .  .  .  When  the 
blessed  canopy  had  Ix'on  fixed  aU'Ut  ,i  iiiile 
from  Aran^'il  (NVaraii>ral,  .N'.E,  of  llvdora- 
bady,  the  t<  ij!-  ar  iind  the  fort  were  pitched 
so  closely  that  the  heari  of  a  needle  could 
not  got  tjctween  Uieni."— .1  ir  Khusri,  in 
Jilliid,  iii.  80. 

1321.— "In  the  year  721  H.  the  .Sultin 
(Ghiy^u-dd(n)  sent  hit  eldest  son,  I'high 
Khin,  with  u  ciniMi.y  and  an  army  against 
Araugal  and  TiLknk."  —  ^id-Mdd(»  Bnni, 
IbidTwi. 

c.  1;135. — "  Fur  every  mile  along  the  road 
there  are  three  ddtcdi  {\io»t  stations)  .  .  , 
and  so  the  road  eootinues  for  six  months' 
marching,  till  one  reaches  the  countric*  of 
TUina  and  Ma'Imr.  .  .  ."—Jl/n  Ii<itnt<i,  iii. 
198. 

In  the  list  of  prorincc.<«  of  India 
ander  the  Bnltan  of  Delhi,  given  by  Sbihib* 
ud-dln  Dinii-^hk),  wc  find  U^th  Talang  and 
Talanj,  probablv  through  some  mistake. — 
Ael.  et  JixU,  Pt  i.  170-m. 

c.  ir.90.  -"Su»«  Bcrir.  .  .  .  It>  1oni::th 
from  liatala  (or  I'atiala)  to  Itiirucarh  is 
200  lufi'/i  (or  kos)  ;  itj<  breadth  fntm  Bid»r 
to  Hindia  180.  On  the  east  of  Baihigarh 
it  mardies  with  Bastar ;  on  the  north  with 
Hindia ;  on  the  sfjuth  with  TUlBgl&a ;  on  the 
west  with  Mahkahibad.  .  .  ." — A  in  (urig.) 
i.  476;  [ed.  JmU,  ii.  228;  and  •ee'm 
287J. 
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1606.— "In  the  southern  laacU  of  India 
since  the  day  when  the  Tnnuhkaa  (Turks, 

I.'.  Mahomniodans)  co:njuere<l  Magndha, 
many  abodes  of  Learning  wore  founded  ; 
and  though  they  were  inconsiderable,  the 
oontinnanoe  of  instruction  and  exurciHm 
without  intemiption,  and  the  Pandit  who 
wasoallcd  the  Son  of  Men,  dwelt  in  Kaiinga. 
a  part  of  Trilinga.  ■— r<Irtt««Att'«  JJ.  o/ 
Buddhim  (Germ.  ed.  of  Sehieftter),  p.  264. 
S«ealso  116,  K'kS,  166. 

0.  1614. — '"Up  to  that  time  nunc  of  the 
zam\iuiAr$  of  diMtant  lands,  such  as  the  Ilitjtt 
of  Tilanj^,  Pegu,  and  Malabar,  bad  ventured 
upon  disobedience  or  reV>ollion."— /'VmA/«, 
in  KllUtt,  vi.  5-19. 

1793.— "Tellingana,  of  which  Warangoll 
wa.s  the  capital,  coin|>rehendcd  the  tmct 
lying  between  the  Kistnah  and  CkldaTery 
Riverai  and  east  of  Viaiapour.  .  .  ."— 
ReHHelFi  M^moir^  8rd  ed.  p.  [cii.] 

(2)  TELINOA,  s.  This  tcnii  in 
the  18th  century  was  fretj[ueutly  used 
in  Bengal  as  synonymous  with  86poy, 
or  a  native  .soldier  discijtlined  and 
cldthed  in  (in;i.si-Eur()|x'nu  fashion,  i 
fand  is  still  coninionlv  u.sed  bv  natixcs 
to  indicate  a  sepoy  or  armed  ]X)licenian 
in  N.  In<lia],  no  douhf  lu'cau-se  tlie 
tirst  soldiers  of  tliat  type  came  lo 
Bengal  from  what  iras  ecmsidered  to 
be  we  Telinga  country,  viz.  Madras. 

17r»8.— "  .  .  .  the  latter  commanded  a 
Ixxiy  of  Hindu  Sdldiern,  nrniod  and  accoutred 
and  dim:iplinc<i  in  tlio  Humiiean  manner  of 
Kghting  ;  I  mean  those  soldiers  that  are 
become  ao  famous  under  the  name  of  Ta 
Uagnr—Snr  Mutaqhaiii,  n.  92, 

e.  1760.  ■  "...  Sepoys,  .somotimeii  called 
Tellingas."— OrKW^t  in  his  Ofouarjf,  see  vol. 
I.  xiv. 

1760.  — "300  Telingees  are  run  away,  and 
entered  into  the  lieerboom  Hajah'd  service." 
—In  Lona,  235 ;  »ee  also  236,  and  (1761 ) 
p.  258,  '^TellingerB." 

0,1796, — "Somro's  force,  which  amounted 
to  IS  or  16  field-pieces  and  6000  or  7000  of 
tho->e  foot  soldiers  called  Talinghas.  and 
which  are  armed  with  tlint  muskets,  atid 
aoooutred  as  well  as  disciplined  in  the  //y/a' 
or  European  manner."— <Snr  JHutaqheriu f  'iii. 
254. 

1786.->**. . .  CTonft  (see  OABDEE),  whieh 
is  now  the  general  name  at  Sipahiea  all 
over  India,  sare  Bengal  .  .  .  where  they  are 

•tiled  Talingas.  becau.«c  the  first  Sipahees 
that  came  in  Bengal  (and  they  were  imiH»rted 
in  1757  by  Colonel  dire)  were  all  Taiingaa 
or  Telongotu  htm  .  .  .  qwaldng  hardly  ; 
any  language  but  their  native.  .  .  .** — Note 
by  Tt.  of  Sfir  M>'(<"ifi'r-',i,  ii.  08. 

c.  1805.— "The  battalions,  aooording  to 
the  old  mode  of  Frnnce,  were  called  after 
the  name  of  citic>  and  f</rt-<.  .  .  .  The 
TelingM,  composed  moNtly  of  Hindoos,  from 
Onde,  were  dUssiplined  aooording  to  the 

3m 


old  English  exercise  of  1780.  .  .  ."—Sidek 
of  the  liegnlar  Curpt,  <fec.,  in  Strvict  ofyatim 
Princti,  by  Ltm»  Ftriimid  AnOI, 

p.  50. 

1827.—"  You  are  a  Bahib  Angrerie.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  Telinga  ...  in  the  Company's 
service,  ami  have  uateu  their  salt.  I  will 
do  your  errand."— Jlir  W,  SeoU,  TkeSiirgton*$ 

Daughlfr,  ch.  xiii. 

1S83.  —  "  We  have  heard  from  natives 
wiiusc  grandfathers  lived  in  those  tlme% 
that  the  Oriental  portions  of  CliTe's  Mmy 
were  known  to  the  Bengalis  of  Niiddea  aa 
Telin^^aa,  because  they  aime,  or  were  .sup- 
po!;ed  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Telin- 
gana  or  Hadn8."->iaaiy.  Jtevww,  Jan.  39, 
p.  120. 

TBLOOGOO,  n.p.    The  first  in 

point  of  diffusion,  and  the  second  in 
culture  and  copionsnea^  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. It  is'^sDoken  all  along  the 
ea.stern  cwi.st  of  tiie  Peninsula,  from  the 
neighbourho<xi  of  Pulicat"  (24  m.  N.  of 
Madras)  "where  it  supersedes  Tamil, 
to  Chicacole,  where  it  begiiLS  to  yield  to 
the  Oriya  (see  OORIYA).  and  iiiland  it 
prevails  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  MarAtha  country  and  Mysore, 
including  within  its  range  the  'Ceded 
Districts' and  KarnAl  (.see  ^l^NOOL), 
a  considerable  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  .  .  .  and  a  portion  of 
the  NiWpAr  country  and  (Jondvana" 
{Bp.  CaMwelPs  JMwid.  dmiti.  Infrod. 
p.  29).  Tdutjn  is  the  name  given  to 
the- language  of  the  people  themselves 
(other  tornKS  bi'ing,  according  to  Pp. 

Caldwt  II,  Telunga,  Telinga,  Tailinga, 
TOnugu,  and  Tenungu),  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Telingina  (see  TBUlSfSA  (1)). 
It  is  this  language  (as  appears  in  the 
passage  from  Fryer)  that  used  to  be, 
I)erhaps  sometimes  is,  called  Qentoo 
at  Madras.  [Also  see  BADBOA.] 

1G73. — "Their  Ijangungo  they  call  gener- 
ally Qenta  .  .  .  the  peculiar  name  of  their 
speedh  is  Telinga."— Fryrr,  33. 

1793.— "The  Tellinga  language  is  said 
to  bo  in  use,  at  present,  from  the  River 
Pennar  in  the  Camatie,  to  Oriana,  along 

the  coast,  antl  inland  to  a  very  considerable 
(listanco." — Jienne/l,  Altmoii;  3rd  ed.  p.  [cxij. 

TEMBOOL,  Betel-leaf.  Skt  tdm- 
hffix,  adojttcd  in  Pers.  as  Uimbiil,  and 
in  Ar.  al-tambuL  fit  gives  its  name 
to  the  Tambolis  or  Tlamolts,  sellers  of 
betel  in  the  N.  Indian  bazars.] 

1298. — "  All  the  people  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  India,  have  a  custom  of 
perpetaally  keeping  in  tiie  mouth  a  oertain 
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leaf  called  Tembul.  .  .  ."—Marco  Palo,  ii. 
358. 

1498.-.<«  And  he  held  in  hii  left  hand  a 
very  prreat  cup  of  gt>lcl  M  Mgh  tm  a  half 

almuai'  pot  .  .  .  into  which  ho  sjmt  a 
certain  herb  which  the  men  of  this  country 
chew  for  solace,  and  which  herb  they  call 
atambor." — Hoteirod>'  V.  lUi  (r'nitin,  59. 

1510. — '*  Ho  also  eats  certiiiu  loaves  of 
1mi1m»  which  are  lilw  Am  leaves  of  the  sour 
orange,  called  by  aome  tamhOli."  —  Var- 
tkewuL,  110. 

1663.  —  "Only  you  !«hould  know  that 
ATicenna  calls  the  betre  (Balel)  tembul, 
which  Menia  a  word  somewliat  corrupted. 

Kince  cverj'lxxly  pronouncc.<4  ittaBdNlltMMI 
not  UminU." — Oaraa,  t.  37 h. 

TENASSEBIM,  n.j).  A  city  and 
torritorv  on  tlie  crost  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Further  India.  It  belonged  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pegti,  and  fell 
with  that  to  Ava.  Wlu-n  we  took 
from  the  latter  the  provinces  east  and 
aotitfa  of  tlie  Nta  of  the  Imwadi, 
after  the  war  of  1824-26,  these  wer^ 
officially  known  as  *'  the  Martahan  and 
Teuaseerim  Province,'  or  often  as 
**the  TenABBerim  Provinces."  We 
have  the  name  prolwiMy  from  the 
Malay  form  Tanasan.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  langujige  the  name 
originally  belongs.  The  Burnu  se  call 
it  T<i-ut')i-th<t-y}.  ['*The  name  TenJLs- 
serim  (Malay  Tamih-fntri)^  'the  land 
of  happineat  or  deliglit,'  was  long  ago 
given  oy  the  Malays  to  the  Burma 
pronnce,  M-hirh  still  keeps  it,  the 
Bunnejje  corruption  Wing  Tanau<f-Htri" 
{Gray^  on  Pyrofd  de  Lavaly  quoted 
below).] 

c.  ^  IfvO.-  "  Rrlict.T  Tn|in)V'nno  .tI  tirlx'in 
Thenasserim  ^u{lrH  o^tuun  thivii  eu<leui 
nomine  voc-itati  diobus  XVI  tenipeatate 
actus  CHt.  Quae  regie  et  elephantis  et  ver- 
xano  (brazil  wood)  abundnt.  — A7f.  Cond, 
ia  J'o^lfjio       \'<ir.  Fort.  lib.  iv. 

1442.^"  The  inhabitanU  of  the  sbore-s 
of  the  Ocean  oome  thither  (to  Hormuz) 
from  the  countrir-  uf  Chin  (China). 
JiTah,  Banpala,  the  cities  of  Zirb&d  ('i-v.  K  of  | 
Tanaaeri,  <>f  Sokotara,  of  .s'A^tA (sec 
SARNAU),  of  the  U\m  of  1)1  wah  Mahal 
(Maldivea)."— JW«r-ruc5rJi-,  in  Sot.  et  Exit. 
xiv.  4*29. 

1408.—'  'Tena^  ia  peopled  bjr  Cbriatiaoa, 
and  the  King  is  abo  a  Cfbnstian  ...  in  this 

land  nnicn  hra.'syH,  which  make«i  a  fine 
vermilion,  a^  good  as  the  grain,  an<l  it  co^t'' 
here  8  cnuMUM  a  bahar,  whilst  in  Qimyro 
(Cairo)  it  costa  <50  ;  abo  there  is  here  aloes- 
wood,  but  not  much." — Roieiro  de  V.  rUi 
Ottnia,  110. 

1501.— Tanaser  appeara  in  the  list  of 
nlaeai  in  the  Eaat  lodnee  of  which  Amerigo 
Veapncd  had  beard  from  the  Fortngoeae 


fleet  at  C.  Verde.  Printed  in  Baidetli  Bont$ 

II  Mlliom,  pp.  liii.  aafgr. 

1506.-"  At  TWanr  gim  aU  the  Mm* 
(brasil),  and  it  eoala  If  dneata  the  hear 

(bahar),  e^jual  to  4  InnUirr.  This  place, 
though  on  the  coast,  is  on  the  mainland. 
The  King  is  a  OeotOe ;  and  thaaea  cone 
|iepper,  cinnamon,  galanga,  camphor  that 
IS  oaten,  and  camphor  that  is  not  eaten.  .  .  . 
This  is  indeed  the  Brst  mart  of  spices  in 
I  India."  —  Leonardo  C'a'  Mtmer^  in  Arckir. 
Slitr.  /la/,  p.  28. 

1  1510.— "Tlic  city  of  Tamaasari  is  -.ituatejl 
near  the  nea,  etc." — Vai-tk'nm,  1%.  This 
adventarer's  account  of  Tcna.''>enni  is  an 
iniiKwture.  Ho  dcscrilK-.s  it  hy  itiiplicatii.n 
a-"-  in  India  l'roj)er,  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  (  '(  ironmndel. 

l.'il*).-  "  And  from  the  Kingdom  of  Peigu 
as  far  ius  a  city  which  has  u  seaport,  and  ia 
named  Taiiasery,  there  are  a  hnndred 

'  leagues.  .  .  ." — Barimsn,  188. 

1  1568.  — "The  IMlot  told  vs  that  wee  were 
by  his  altitude  not  farro  fn.»m  a  citie  called 
Tanaaaxy,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pcku."~-C. 
Fredfnke^iaHeM.^^.    ^  LanctuUr. 

c.  I'.M.-"  In  KanJ.  Cambay)  a  Ni?k- 
huda  (Nacoda)  gets  800  H.  ...  in  I'egu  and 
Dahnaaari,  he  gets  half  aa  nnieh  a^iii  aa 

in  Canl^'^  '"    .I'm,  \.  281. 

[1698.— "  lietweene  two  lalandea  the  ooaat 
ranneth  inwards  like  a  bow,  wherein  lyeth 

'  the  towne  of  Tanasaarlen." — Linfhotm, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  103.  In  the  same  page 
he  writes  Tanaaaaria. 

[160**.  —  "The  -mil!  quantities  they  have 
hero  come  from  Tannaaerye." — ZA*«twj, 
Letter i.  22. 

^c.  It'dO.  — "Some  Indians  call  it  (Ceylon) 
Tenaairin,  signifying  land  of  delight!*,  or 
earthly  paradise."— /'vmrrf  cf«  La.xil,  ii.  140, 
with  (rray's  note  (Hak.  Soc.)  quoted  alxive.] 

1727.  —  "  Mr.  Samuel  WKito  wa-s  made 
Shawbandaar  (Shabttnder)or  ( 'ostom-Mivster 

at  Mwjee  (Magal)  and  TaBaoeria.  and 
Capuin  WUiiama  waa  Admiral  of  tiie  King'a 

Nuvy."-^.  //«mi7toa,ii.  64;  [ed.  1744]. 

l783.-"Taiiaaitiim.  .  .      /^'orwK  r. 

to  Mergm,  4. 

TERAI,  TERYE,  s.  Hind.  /<fnf7, 
•moist  (land)'  from  far,  'moist'  or 
'green.'  [Others,  however,  connect  ii 
with  tnra,  tally  ^beneatll  (tlie  Hima- 
laya).'] The  term  is*  specially  apjdied 
to  a  buU  marshy  and  jungly  land 
which  runs  along  tbe  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  north  of  the  Oanp--,  l>«-iiig 
that  zone  in  whii  li  the  moisture  whuii 
has  sunk  into  the  t^ilus  of  i>oroud 
material  e.xude.s.  A  ttact  on  the 
sfiuth  side  ..f  the  Ganges  now  jwrt 
of  Bhaipilpur,  was  also  formerly  known 
as  the  Jnxigle- terry  Oi-v.^ 

179i3k— "Helloara,  though  atanding  very 
Uttla  bdow  the  lavel  of  Ohearia  Ohat'a  top 
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is  novertheloss  comprehended  in  tho  TtUTy 
or  Turryani  of  Nepaul  .  .  .  Turryani  pro- 
perly signifiea  low  maruhy  lands,  ana  is 
aometinie.<4  a]>plied  to  the  nat.s  lying  below 
tho  hil!'^  in  the  interior  of  Nepjuil,  as  well 
as  the  low  tract  borderin),'  iiuratKliately  on 
the  Company's  northern  frontier." — Kirk- 
Patrick' t  A-i>a>'l  (1^11),  p.  40. 

1824. — "  Mr.  Boulderson  said  he  \va>>  sorry 
to  learn  from  the  raja  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  unhealthy  season  of  Uie  T«mi  yet 
over  ...  I  asked  Mr.  B.  if  it  were  tme 
that  the  monl;cv^  for.s<K)k  tlie-e  W(>o<ls 
during  tho  unwholesome  months.  He 
answered  that  not  the  monkeys  only,  but 
•ftttjthiog  which  had  the  breath  of  life 
inatmetiveiy  deserts  them  from  the  be- 
ginniner  of  April  to  0(  tohor.  The  tiijers  go 
up  to  tho  hills,  the  antelojm.s  and  wild  hogs 
make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  plain 
.  •  .  and  not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard 
or  seen  in  the  frightful  solitude."— i^<>6<rr. 
ad.  1844,  260-251. 

[The  word  is  used  as  an  adj.  to 

describe  a  severe  form  of  malarial 
fever,  and  also  a  sort  of  double  felt 
hat,  worn  when  the  suii  \&  not  .so 
powerful  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
ioUtopa«. 

[l'^^'^^  — "  ^"^'"littcnt  has  been  called  Jungle 
Fever,  Terai  Fever,  Bengal  Fever,  &c., 
from  the  locality  in  which  it  orif^inated. 
.  .  ." — Moorf,  Famihi  Mnl.for  /nfiia,  211. 

Q880.— "A  Teral  hat  is  sufficient  for  a 
Coheetor."— ili»\0aia,  85.1 

THAEOOB,  s.  Hind,  thdknr,  from 
Skt.  thakkiira^  'an  idol,  a  deity.'  Used 
as  a  t«rni  of  respect,  Lord,  Master,  &( 
"but  with  a  variety  of  specific  ajjplica- 
tions,  uf  which  the  most  familiar  is  as 
the  style  of  Rajput  nobles.  It  is  also 
ill  <nuu'  parts  the  honorific  designation 
of  a  bailH-r,  aft.'f  tlu-  orld  fashion  which 
styles  a  tailor  X:^ui/<ya  (see  CALEEFA)  ;  a 
htkuhHf  janu^-ddr  (see  JBHADAB) ;  a 
sweeper,  mehtar.  And  in  Bengal  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Brahman  family,  which 
its  members  have  Anglicised  as  Tagore, 
of  whom  sevwal  have  been  men  of  char- 
a<  t<  r  and  note,  the  best  known  being 
Dwurkanath  Tagore,  "a  man  of  lil>erai 
oraiions  and  enterprising  character" 
(rrifaonX  who  died  ui  London  in  1840. 

[c.  1610.-" The  nobles  in  blood  (in  tho 
Haldhres)  add  to  their  name  Taoonroo."— 
Piffard  de  Larai,  Hak.  Soo.  L  217. 

[1798.— "The  Thacur  (so  Rajput  chief- 
tains are  called)  was  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards,  esoept  the  sBcrifidal  thread  or 
souf  on  hu  sMolders  and  a  turban  on  his 
head."— iffCofthroakf,  462. 

[1881.— "After  the  sons  hare  gone  to 
their  raqieetiTe  offices,  the  mother  "'»firi:*ng 


her  clutbes  retires  iutu  the  thakttry/i<ir  (tho 
place  of  wonhip),  and  goes  through  her 
monUng  service.  .  .  ."— &  C.  Asm,  Tke 

Ntmoait  tu  th^if  arf,  13.] 

THERMANTIDOTE,    s.  Tliis 

learned  word  heat-antidote ")  was 
applied  originallv,  we  believe,  about 
1830-32  to  the  invention  of  the  inatm- 
nient  wlnCli  it  designates,  or  rather  to 
the  ajjplication  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  in  fact  a  winnowing  machine 
fitted  to  a  window  aperture,  and  in- 
casi-d  in  wot  tattles  (<l.v.),  so  as  to 
drive  a  current  of  cooled  air  into  a 
house  during  hot,  dry  weather.  We 
have  a  dim  remembrance  that  the  in- 
vention was  ascribed  to  Dr.  Spilsbiiry. 

1831.— "To  the  2l8t  of  Juno,  this  op- 
presriTe  weather  held  its  sway ;  our  only 
coni«olation  prapes,  iccd-watcr,  and  the 
thermantidote,  which  answers  admirably, 
almoet  too  well,  as  on  the  22d.  I  was  USd 
up  with  rheumatic  fever  and  lunibapo, 
(iccasioned  ...  by  standing  or  sleopinir 
before  it. "-HMirtayi 4^  A^lrMN,  i.m 

[Mr^  Pnrlcc?  saw  for  the  first  time  a  ther- 
mantidote at  Cawnpore  in  ;.18dO.  —  Ibid, 
i.  134. J 

1840.  —  ".  .  .  Tlio  thermometer  at  112° 
all  day  in  our  tent"*,  notwithstanding  tatties, 
phermanticlotes,*  and  every  possible  in- 
vention that  was  likely  to  lessen  the  stifling 

^I^^.'t^^*'^  C»»KttJU<  Camp  of  RuMtH 
Singh,  132.  r  j 

1853.—".  .  .  then  c  irnc"  punkahs  by  day, 
and  next  punkahs  by  niglit,  and  then  tatties, 
and  then  thenn-antidotes,  till  at  last  May 
came  round  again,  and  found  the  unhappy 
An^lo  lndian  world  once  more  surrounded 
with  all  the  necc-^irv  but  uncomfortable 
s^^torin^  ^i^ply  of  tho  hot  weather."— 

1878.— "They  now  began  (c.  1840)  to 
have  the  benefit  of  thtniMatidotea,  which 
however  were  first  introdooed  in  1831 ;  the 

name  of  the  inventor  is  not  teoonled."  

CaicuUa  Jiee.  cxxiv.  718. 

1880. — .  .  low  and  heavy  jainkahs 
swing  overhead  ;  a  sweet  breathing  of  wet 
kJKJukAat  grass  comes  out  of  the  tiMni- 
antidote.^- iSifr  A  a  Baha,  112. 

THUO,  s.  Hind.  (Jwfj,  Main-,  fluil; 
Skt.  ithaga,  *a  cheat,  a  swindler.' 
And  this  is  the  only  meaning  given 
and  illustrated  in  'R.  Drummond's 
lUMtratiotu  0/  GuzerattUy  &c.  (1808). 
Bnt  it  has  acquired  a  specific  meaning, 
which  cannot  he  exhibited  more  pre- 
cisely or  tersely  than  by  Wilaon: 

*  Tin's  »„x,k  \>,is  1-1  Kti^Iasi.1,  whilst  the 

aiilliur  was  in  liidia ;  doul»tle*»  he  wns  ianoceot 
of  this  qmiat  error. 
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"Latterly  applied  to  a  robber  and 
assassin  of  a  peculiar  claaa,  who  sally- 
ing forth  in  a  gJing  .  .  .  aii'l  in  the 
character  of  wayfiiier.s,  either  on 
business  or  pilgrinmge,  fall  in  with 
other  travellei-a  on  the  road,  and 
haviiif?  gained  tlieir  n)uti(U'iKt',  take  a 
favourable  opportunity-  of  strancling 
them  by  throwing  their  handkercnieis 
round  their  necks,  and  then  plunder- 
ing them  and  burying  their  l)0<lie,s." 
The  proper  8j)ecific  designation  of 
theae  cnminald  was  phdnnyar  or 
jhdntuftir,  from  phim<l,  'a  noose.' 

According  to  Mackenzie  (in  As,  Ru. 
xiii.)  the  existence  of  gangn  of  these 
mnrden  is  was  unknown  to  Europeans 
till  .shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Seriiigapatam  in  1799,  M'hen  about 
100  were  artprehended  in  Bangalore. 
But  Fryer  had,  a  century  airlier,  de- 
scribed a  similar  ,i,'.in<;  caiii,'l)t  and 
executed  ne<ir  Sural.  The  i  hdngujars 
(under  that  name)  figured  prominently 
in  an  An<,'l<'- Indian  novel  called,  we 
think,  The  English  in  India,"  which 
one  of  the  present  writers  read  in  early 
lioyhotMl,  l»ut  cannot  now  trace.  It 
must  have  been  publislied  between 
1826  and  1830. 

But  the  name  of  Thitg  first  became 
thor.  .ii_:lily  familiar  not  merely  to  that 
part  i»t  the  P.iiti-li  public  taking  an 
interest  in  Indian  allairs,  but  even  to 
the  mass  of  Anglo-Indian  society, 
through  the  jiublicatiim  <if  the  late 
Sir  William  Sleeman's  Inxik  Haunt- 
seeana;  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar 
language  used  by  the  ThugS,  with  an 
Tntrwluction  and  Appendix,  desi  ri]»t  ive 
of  that  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Mea^ure.s 
which  have  1)een  adopted  b^  the 
Supreme  (Jovernnient  of  India  for 
its  Suppression,"  Cab  uita,  183fi;  and 
by  an  article  on  it  which  api>eared  in 
the  EditAurgh  Review^  for  Jan.  1837, 
(Ixir.  357).  One  of  (Vil.  Mea«lows 
Taylor's  ln<lian  romances  also,  Mfinoirif 
of  a  Tlxiuj  (1830),  ha.s  .served  to  make 
the  name  and  sy>tem  familiar.  The 
suppression  of  the  systt-m,  for  there  is> 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  wa.s 
brougl^  to  an  end,  was  organised  in  a 
masterly  way  by  Sir  W.  (then  Capt)  ■ 
Sleenmn,  a  wi.se  and  admiraVile  man, 
under  the  go vernme n t  and  sujjport  ( 
of  Lord  mlliam  Bentinck.  (The  < 
(pit -tion  of  the  Thugs  and  their  i 
modern  succeiwrs  has  been  again  dis-  ' 
ru.s.sed  in  the  Quaitnhj  AVriVir,  Oct.  , 
1901.]  i 


c.  1665. — "  L«s  V'oloun  do  co  paiis-L\  toat 
\<a  plus  adroit.s  du  mondo  ;  iU  ont  I'usa^ 
d'ua  certain  losset  k  aoeud  ooulant,  qu'ils 
savent  jotter  si  rabtflement  m  cm  dVm 
bomnic,  quanfl  ils  sont  \  ?a  port^e,  qu'ils 
ne  le  manquetit  jamais;  en  sorte  ou'eu  uo 
moment  ila  I'^tmnfflent .  .  .**  kn^—TkrveiuL 
V.  123. 

1673.  —  "Thoy  were  Fifteen,  all  of  a 
Gang,  who  use<l  to  lurk  under  Hedges  in 
narrow  Lanes,  and  M  they  found  Oppor- 
tunity, by  ft  Derioe  of  «  w«%ht  tied  to  a 

Cotton  15<jw-strinp  made  of  GutR,  .  .  .  they 
lusctl  t4)  throw  it  up«jn  Piuwengers,  so  that 
winding  it  about  their  Necks,  they  pulled 
them  from  their  Beasts  and  dragging  them 
upon  the  Oround  strangled  them,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  w^i.it  thoy  hml  .  .  . 
they  were  sentenced  to  LfX  Tit/ionit,  U>  \*o 
hang'd  ;  whor«.'f<»re  >>eing  delivered  to  the 
Calteat  or  Sheriff's  Men,  they  led  them  two 
.Miloa  with  Ropes  round  their  Necks  to 
some  Wild  D.itc-tree-* :  In  their  w  iy  thither 
they  were  chuarful,  and  went  sing^iiig,  and 
smoaking  Tobacco  .  .  ,  a.s  jolly  as  if  t^oing 
to  a  Wedding;  an<l  the  Young  I^n  l  n.  w 
ready  to  be  tie<l  up,  IxKunted,  Tliat  though 
he  were  not  14  Years  of  Age,  he  had  killed 
his  FifU<en  .Men.  .  ,  ."—Fn/^r,  97. 

178o. — •'Several  men  were  tiiken  up  for 
a  most  cmel  method  of  robbery  and  murder, 
practised  on  traTellers,  by  a  tribe  called 
phanseegnrs,  or  stranglers  .  .  .  nnder  the 

pretence  of  travelling  the  ~ani<'  way,  they 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  .ntningens 
fihnre  their  sweetmoats,  and  pay  them  other 
little  attentions,  until  nn  op{)ortunity  offers 
of  suddenly  throwing  a  rope  round  their 
necks  with  a  slipknot,  by  which  they 
dexterously  contrive  to  .strangle  them  on 
the  spot."— /V&m,  Or.  Mm.  Tr.  13 :  [2nd 
ed.  ii.  397]. 

1808.— "Phanseeo.  A  term  of  abuse  in 
Guzerat,  applied  also,  truly,  to  thieves  or 

rolibers  who  strangle  children  in  secret  OT 
tmvellers  on  the  road."  —  JL  J/rummoady 
lUudraiioM,  s.v. 

1^20. —  "In  thf"  mors  northeni  parts  of 
India  these  murderers  are  called  Thege, 
signifying  deoeiTen."— ils.  Rm.  xiii.  290. 

1S23.  — "Th.^  Thugs  are  c..nijHwcd  ..f  nil 
cartes,  Molioumiedan-  even  wore  admitted: 
but  the  great  majority  are  Hindus  ;  and 
among  tho.se  the  Brahmins,  chiefly  of  the 
Bundolcund  tril»e.s,  are  in  the  greatest 
numWrs,  ami  generally  direct  the  ojwm- 
tions  of  the  different  bandit."  —  AitUcotm. 
Ventrai  Mia,  fi.  187. 

1831.— "The  inhabitants  of  Jnbbtilpors 

were  this  morning  n^^^iembled  to  witness  the 
execution  of  25  Thugs.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  Thugs  in  the  neighl)Ouring  countries  is 
enormous;  115,  I  believe,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  which  25  were  eseentea,  and  the 
romainiler  are  to  be  tranf>portod  ;  and  rejiort 
sikvs  there  are  a.s  many  m  Saugcr  Jaii." — 
Wandmnytofa  Pilgrim^  i.  201^08. 

1813. -"It  i<  by  the  command,  and 
under  the  huecial  protection  of  the  most 
powerful  goddesses  that  the  Thifi  join 
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tfatnuelvea  to  the  unsuspecting  traveller, 
make  friends  with  him,  slip  the  nooee 
round  his  neck,  plunge  their  knives  in  his 
eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth,  and  divide  his 
money  and  baggage.**— Jfocmi&qr,  l^pmh  on 
Otttfx  of  Somnauth. 

1874.  — "If  a  Thug  uiake.s  strangling  of 
travellers  a  mrt  of  hw  religion,  we  do  not 
allow  him  tne  firee  exercise  of  it." — 11'. 
Ntwman,  in  Fwhdgldhf  Re9»,  N.S.  xr.  181. 

[Tavernier  writes:  "The  remainder 
of  the  peonle,  who  do  not  belonf?  to 
eitlier  of  these  four  caste.'?,  are  called 
Paazecour"  This  word  Mr.  Ball  (ii. 
186)  suggests  to  be  equivalent  to  eitlier 
jianali  or  plutiiaigar.  Here  he  is  in 
error.  Pau-.'nntr  is  really  Skt.  Vancha- 
GaudOf  the  hve  classes  of  northern 
Brahmftiiii,  for  which  am  JFiboH^ 
(Indian  Oeuie,  ii  1S4  $9qq.y] 

TIBET,  u.i>.  The  general  name  of 
the  vast  and  lofty  tal'le-land  of  wlii<  li 
the  Himalaya  forms  tlu-  soutlu>rn 
maiginal  mnge,  and  wliicli  may  I'e 
said  rouflhlv  to  extend  iiom  the  Indus 
elbow,  N.  W.  of  Kashmir,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sininpfu  in  Kansiih  (see  BLINO) 
and  tc»  Tatsieidu  on  the  herders  of 
S/echucu,  the  last  a  distance  of  1800 
mOes.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
ohscure,  but  it  came  to  Europe  from 
the  Mahommedans  of  We.stern  Asia  ; 
its  earliest  appearance  beiuff  in  some 
of  the  Arab  Qeographies  of  the  9th 
century. 

Names  suggestive  of  Tibet  are  indeed 
used  by  the  Chinese.  The  original 
form  of  these  (according  to  our  friend 

Prof.  Terrien   de   la  (.'oujterie)  was 
Tu-pol;  a  name  which  is  traced  to  a 
prince  so  called,  whose  family  reigned 
at  Liang-chau,  north  of  the  Yellow  R. 
(in  moaern  Kansuh),  but  who  in  the 
5th  century  was  driven   far  to  the 
soiith-west.,  and  established  in  eastern 
Tibet  a  State  to  wliii  b  Ik-  g;ive  tlic 
name  of  Tu-pot,  afterwai-ds  corrupted 
into  Tu'poh  and   Tu-fan.    We  are  ' 
always  on  ticklish  ground  in  dialing' 
wifb  dt  rivations  from  or  tbnmgh  ilio  ! 
Chinese.    But  it  is  doubtle^ss  possible, 
perhaps  even  probable,  that  these 
names  ]vw»ed  into  the  western  form 
T>f"f,  through  the  communicatictn  of  i 
the   Arabs   in  Turkestan   with  the 
tribes  on  their  eastern  border.  This 
may  have  some  corroboration  from  the 
j)revalence  of  the  name  Tifx  t,  or  Miiiif 
proximate  form,  among  the  Mongols, 
08  we  may  gather  both  from  Carpini 


and  Rn1>ru(k  in  the  13th  century 
(quoted  below),  and  from  Sanang 
.Setzen,  and  the  Mongol  version  of  the 
/>'»(//( I //?or  .-fveral  hundred  years  later. 
These  latter  WTite  the  name  (as  repre- 
sented by  I.  J.  Schmidt),  Tnbet  and 

[o.  60O.— '^TWbai.**  Bee  under  INDIA.] 

Sf)!.  — "On  this  side  of  Chin.i  are  the 
countries  of  the  Tagbazghaz  and  the  K.b&- 
k&n  of  TIbbat ;  and  that  is  the  termination 

of  China  on  the  side  of  the  Turks."— 
RclatioHf  &c.,  tr.  par  JUinaud^  pt.  i.  p.  60. 

c.  880.— "Quand  ttm  stranger  arriTe  an 

Tif>rt  (a/-Tibbat),  il  <5prouvo,  sans  pouvoir 
.sen  rendre  conipte,  un  sentiment  de  gaiety 
ot  de  bicn  «^tre  qui  i>crsiste  jusqu'au 
depart."— i6a  KhurddcUia,  in  J.  As.  8er.  vi. 
tool.  T.  G22. 

c.  910.— **  The  country  in  which  liree  tiie 

goat  which  ]>nMlnce-^  the  musk  of  China, 
and  that  which  jfruducxs  the  nm^k  of 
Tibbat  are  one  and  the  same ;  only  the 
Chineee  get  into  their  hands  the  goats 
which  are  nearest  their  dde,  and  the  people 
of  Tibbat  do  likewise.  The  superiority  of 
the  musk  of  Tibbat  over  that  of  China  is 
due  to  two  cauiies ;  first,  that  the  musk" 
goat  on  the  Tibbat  side  at  the  frontier 
finds  aromatic  plants,  whilst  the  tracts  on 
the  Chinese  .side  only  produce  plants  of  a 
common  kind." — JiekUion.  kc.  pt.  2,  pp. 
114-116. 

1'30.  — "This  country  ha.s  liccii  named 
Tibbat  because  of  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Himjraritcs,  the  word  thiOiat  signify- 
intr  tfi  fix  or  establish  oneself.  That  etymo- 
logy is  the  must  likely  of  all  that  have  Wen 
i)rojH>sfd.  And  it  is  thus  that  Di'bal,  sou  of 
AlI-al-Khuz&l,  vaunts  this  fact  in  a  poem, 
in  which  when  disputing  with  Al-Kamair 
ho  exalts  the  de^ieeudante  of  ^^M^  aboVO 
thoHe  of  Nizoor,  saying  : 
Tis  they  who  have  been  famous  by  their 

writings  at  the  gate  of  Merv, 
And  who  were  writers  at  the  gate  of 
Chin, 

'Tis  they  who  have  bestowed  on  Samar- 
kand we  name  of  Shamr, 

.■\nd  who  have  tran^;- t  ted  thither  the 
TiUUiHt"  (.4/-Tubbatlna).* 

MoM'idiy  L  852. 

c.  976.  — "From  the  sc.t  to  Tibet  is  1 
months'  journey,  and  from  the  .sea  of  Furs 
to  the  coiuatrj'  of  Kanauj  is  3  months' 
journey."— /6a  if ai<i»/,  in  JUliol,  L  38. 


*  Tliis  ri'fiTs  to  an  Arab  lf»KCud  tliat  Samarkand 
W.1S  f<)iiii<it*d  in  very  rcniot*"  times  by  Tobl»a'-ab 
Aklifjr,  Hiii)\arite  Kiin;  of  Vi  iiK-ii,  (nco  <•.</.  f'.ih,  isl, 
\>y  Jitiifvrt,  ii.  1'Mi),  ftiul  the  following:  '•TIh' 
author  of  the  Trmtite  on  the  /  i;;  v  /  lh<-  /  ■  fA 
say.s  on  tliis  stihject :  "This  is  vtlial  was  lulil  nif 
by  AbuHakr  Uitimshki— '  1  have  seen  over  lh<« 
Hr«at  j:at«  of  Samarkand  an  iron  tablet  bcarii.^:  .in 
inscription,  which,  according  to  tho  fKrojilf  <if  tlit^ 
I>l.-»rt',  was  enpraved  in  Himvarit»<  charactt'rs,  and 
a>  rui  old  tradition  rvlaUxJ,  fiad  bfcn  the  work  of 
^1^" '  "—SMkSlmddln  DimOBSki,  in  NU.  t  Ext. 
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C  1020.--"  BhiiUssar  is  tho  tirst  city  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet.  There  the  UnffUAge, 
oostamiL  and  appeanuDoe  of  the  people  are 
differsai.  Thenoe  to  the  top  of  tne  higheiit 

mountain,  of  which  we  sjwko  ...  is  n 
distance  of  20  para-sangn.  From  the  top  of 
it  Tibat  looks  red  and  Hind  Uaek.**— 

BirilRly  in  Elliot,  i.  57. 

1076. — "  Tev  /i6<rxou,  dui^epa  tthf  tlaUf  • 
Sm  6  Kptlmgw  ybftrai  iw  irSKxi  rtrl  wfikb  rov 
ILofinn)  A.vaTo\iKOT{pa,  \(^o^4vi\Tovir6,Ta' 
tvTt  rijp  XP**^  int^fufdw  •  ro^ov  St 
^wrrnf  i  6wh  rift  'IrStdr  tuTtiK0fui;^6fiev<n  * 
^■wti  Si  irl  ri  fifXivrtpov  •  koI  ro&rov  v6.\lv 
inroMcTtpnt  6  diro  tCjv  "Zlvuv  dydytcvot  - 
«dym  9t  ir  6tt<pa\(^  Qiro7fvi>t3rro*  fwov 
wot  fiovoK^pitrros  fiiyurrov  Ofioidv  SopnaSot." 
—SymtifH  JietJi,  quoted  bj  Bvckartf  Hieroz. 
III.  xxwi. 

\V<).  —  "Thi.H  prince  is  called  in  Arabic 


3  uiuntbs'  journey,  and  at  the  b&fyv  is  the 
country'  of  Thabbat,  which  has  the  aota* 
loMs  which  give  muak."— /6a  ikUKta,  m. 
4^-489. 

TICAL,  s.  This  (tibl!)  is  a  word 
which  hius  long  Wi  n  in  Ubc  by  foreign 
traders  to  Burma,  for  the  quasi- 
standard  weight  of  (uncoined)  current 
silver,  and  is  still  in  general  use  iu 
B.  Bumia  as  applied  to  that  value. 
This  weight  i.s  by  the  Burnu  tli.-m- 
.sc Ives  called  hj»t,  and  is  the  liundrcdth 
])art  of  the  viss  (q  v.),  being  thus 
l  ouivaloit  to  about  U  I'^ipee  in  value. 
Tne  origin  of  the  word  tikdl  is  doubt- 
ful. Sn*  A.  Phayre  suggests  that 
possibly  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
.  t.'^u  J  Hunnese  words  ta-kyat^  *»one  kyat.* 

to  tho  rity  of  Samarkand  ...  and  reaches  '  prul.ai>le  that_  the_  Word  may  have 
a.s  fur  Li.H  Thibet,  in  tho  ft>rost.s  of  which 
country  that  quadnij^ed  is  found  which 
yields  the  muak."  —  Jtabln  Jie»jamiiif  in 
Wri^f$  Barty  Travels^  106. 


c. 


He  went  from  Uiodnataii  to  the  Tibai* 
land.  .  .  . 

Fn  ini  Tibat  ha  entmd  the  boandaiiee  of 

firm." 

SUcandar  iVdnuiA,  E.T.  by  CdpL 
H.  W.  Clarke,  R.E.,  p.  m, 

1247*— '"Bt  dua  rererteretar  asiireitiu 
illa^  vidalioet  Moogaloruni,  renit  ad  terrain 

Bofi-Thabet.  <iuo«  bollo  viccnint :  i|ui  sunt 
pagani.  (^ui  cunsuetudiaeui  uiimbiiew  iinu 
potiuB  tnisorabilem  habent:  quia  oum  ali- 
cujus  j-Bflter  hutnanfte  naturae  debit um  solvit. 


pro 

Joan.  fU  Piano  Carpini^  in  Hec.  de  Vojfogeif 
IT.  668. 

12.'»3.— "  Post  istos  sunt  Tebet,  homines 
solentee  oomedere  pareotes  euos  defunctoe, 
ut  oauw  pletatifl  non  faoerent  aliud  ae* 

pulchmm  eis  nisi  viscera  .'^ua."— JtilAni}.  in 
JtfCitril  de  Voyofffji,  &c.  iv.  289. 

1296.— "Tabet  est  une  grandiafane  pro- 

vence  «jve  lenpijos  ont  ]M>r  o!!rs,  et  sunt 
ydres.  ...  II  «unt  nmint  i^ranl  luironz  .  .  . 
il  .sunt  inau  cuHtum6s ;  il  ont  grandismos 
dienx  maatin  qe  eunt  grant  ooma  asnes  et 
giuit  nMHit  fauen  a  prenara  beetes  aauvajes." 
— Marro  Polo,  Geog.  Text.  ch.  cxvi. 

1330. — "Pa88ando>|ucsta  provinoiagrande 

Knreni  a  nn  altru  i;nm  regno  ehe  si  cbiama 
bet,  ch'eno  ne  conliiii  il'Iiidia  cd  e  tutta 
al  gran  Cnne  ...  la  K^nto  di  ijucsta  con- 
trMA  dimora  in  ten<le  che  sono  fatte  di 
feltri  neri.  La  principalo  cittade  h  fatta 
tutta  di  piotre  biancho  e  nere,  e  tutte  le 
viv  la^tricjite.  In  (juosta  citt.ndo  dinioni  il 
Ata&si  (Abi'wsi?)  cho  vicno  a  dire  in  noetro 
modo  il  Papa."— /V.  Odorieo,  Palatine  M6., 
in  Cathay,  sc.  App.  p.  Ixi. 

c.  1340.— "The  said  tnouutain  (A'ordrAU, 


represented  the  Indian  taia  (see 
TUCKA).  The  word  is  also  used  by 
tiadiTs  to  Sianj.  But  there  likewi^ 
it  is  a  foreign  term  ;  the  iSiameae  word 
being  hoi.  In  Siam  the  itkal  ia  accord- 
ing to  Crawford  a  silver  <")>!,  a.-3  well 
as  a  weight  equivalent  to  225^  grs. 
English.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
short  cylinder  of  silver  uent  double^ 
and  bearing  two  .stamps,  thus  half-way 
between  the  Burmeae  bullion  and 
proper  coin.* 

[1554.— "Tieali."  See  MACAO  b.  A1k> 
Hee  VIB8.] 

l.'k^S.  — " Auuertendoei  che  vna  hize  di 


onineni  congregant  narentelam  ut  coinedant  yom  h  per  40  once  Venetiane,  e  ogni  hist 
euin,  sicut  nobis  uiccljatur  pro  certo." —    c  teccali  cento,  t   \n  ijltit  val  teccali  20. 

e  vu  (jUtocto  vol  teccali  12A."— C/.  Balli  (tn 
Pegu),  f.  106.  • 

[Ifil.').— "rioth  to  the  value  of  six  cattes 


(Cat^)  leae  three  tiggalla."— /W<r,  Lutm^ 
iv.  107. 

[1686.  —  "  Four  Ticala  make  a  Tayl 
{tuHV^Mand^Uh,  E.T.  u.  130.] 

1668.— "The  proportion  of  their  (Siameee) 

Motley  to  ours  is,  that  their  Tical,  which 
Wfi^lis  no  more  than  half  a  Crown,  i*  yet 
wortli  three  shillin^^  and  three  half^pCDCe." 

— La  Loubevf.  K.T.  p.  72. 

17-27.-"  Pegn  Weight. 

1  I'lVivia    .      .      .    86  on.  7*r(.v, 
nr  1  Vitrf        .       .  lOOTeculs 
140   Vi'if        .     a  7J<iA<mr  {f«eo  BAHAB). 

n.o   Bahaar  h  3   Pecul  China.**  —  il. 

Uamifitm,  ii.  317  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

c.  1769.—".  .  .  a  dozen  or  20  fowlii  may 
be  bfjught  for  a  Tical  (little  more  than  ^  a 
Crown)."— In  JkUrymple,  Or,        i.  121. 

•  I  ,1.  Fiiii;  !''  notes  tli.'it  th»»  pronunciat i''>ii 
hill*  ahviivH  l»'  ti  t\vi)fol'l.  M  i'r»'«Hiit  in  Buniji 
It  is  usual  to  [iri'>u  ninr.-  it  lik<'  fi- 1  '• .  i  in  8ixtn 
like  UmvcL  Ue  rvaainU  it  a*  certjua  that  it  coam 


tha  UinUaya)  extcoda  in  leogtb  a  apuw  of  1  fhntaMthraoghlMaiacaiidFigaaBriii.] 
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1775.— 8t«Teiis,  N«w  and  CompUU  Ouide 

10  £.1.  Tr,idf,  giTM 
"  Pegu  weight : 

100 moo  ^  1  Tual  (read  Tical). 

100  tual  (Tical)  »  1  viB(iee  TIBS)  »  8  lb. 
5  oz.  5  dr.  avr. 

150  vis  ~-  1  candy/* 
And  undor  Siam : 
"  80  Tuala  (Tlcata)     1  OMtf. 

50  Catties -=  1  Pecul.  " 

1783. — "llie  mercluuidize  u  aold  for  tee- 
ealla,  a  round  pieoo  of  ailver.  ftanped  and 

weighing  about  one  rupee  ana  a  quarter." — 

Forred,  V.  to  Jdergtii,  p.  ni. 

TICCA,  and  vulg.  TICKER,  a<lj. 
Thia  is  a]ii)lied  to  any  persou  or  tiling 
engaged  by  the  job,  or  on  contTact. 
Thus  a  ticca  gamy  is  a  hired  carriage, 
a  ticca  doctor  is  a  surgeon  not  in  tlie 
regular  service  but  temiK>ranlv  en- 
gaged by  GoTNnment  fVom  Hind. 
tiaka,  thikah,  *ldt9,  fore,  fixed  price.' 

[1813  — "Teecka,  hire,  fara,  oootnust, 
job.  "— (/7w«.  to  Fijlk  lUport,  «.▼.] 

1827.—*'  A  Rule,  Ordinanoe  and  Regnla- 

tir-n  for  tlio  pfxKl  Orrlor  and  Ci^il  (lovcm- 
uiuiit  of  tho  Settlement  of  fort  Wjlli.am 
in  Bengal,  and  for  regulating  the  number 
and  fare  of  TMka  PaUnlntWii,  and  Teaka 
Beazenin  tha  Town  of  Orietttta  *  .  .  regis- 
tered in  the  Supreme  Conrtof  Judtoltore,  on 
the  27th  June,  1827."— Scmm/  RtanlalionM 
of  1827. 

187S.  —  "  Leaving  our  sert'anta  to  jabWr 
over  our  heavier  baggage,  we  got  into  a 
'ticca  gharry,'  'hired  trap,'  a  bit  of 
dviliattaon  1  had  hardly  expected  to  find 
tofiurin  tha  JMrnSL^—Life  in  Uu  Moj'uuil, 

[TIOKA,s.  Hind,  liibcl,  Skt  teidb, 
a  mark  on  the  foieliead  made  with 

coloured  earth  or  nn fluent'*,  as  an 
ornament,  to  mark  sectariul  di^stiuc- 
tion,  aooeemon  to  the  throne,  at 
betrothal,  <X:c  ;  also  a  sort  of  spangle 
worn  on  the  forehead  by  women.  Tne 
word  has  now  Wn  given  the  addi- 
tional meaning  of  the  mark  made  in 
vaccination,  and  the  tJkdtodld  ^dftib  IB 
the  vaccination  oflicer. 

fc.  1796.—". .  .  another  was  lent  to  Kntch 
tonring  tbenoethetika. .  .  ."—MirSumin 

All',  Ltfto/Tipv,  251 

[1832. — "  In  the  centre  of  their  foreheads 
ifl  a  ttttira  (cr  spot)  of  lampblack."— 
Uerklott,  Qanoim-€-Jifiim,  2nd  ed.  139. 

[o.  1878. — "When  a  fiiidden  stampede  of 
tilt  cdlildren,  actxjmmniud  by  violent  yells 
and  sodden  falls,  haa  taken  place  as  1 
entered  a  village,  I  have  been  informed,  by 
war  of  apology,  that  it  was  not  1  whcni  tho 
obudren  feared,  but  that  they  suppueed 
that  I  was  the  TikawaU  ScAar^l^ujab 
OwUeert  Rohtak,  p.  9.] 


TICK7-T00K.  This  is  an  un- 
meaning  refnin  need  in  some  Fiendi 

songs,  and  by  foreign  singing  masters 
in  their  scales.  It  would  appear  from 
the  following  quotations  to  be  of 
Indian  (»igin. 

c.  1755.  — "These  gentry  (the  bond  with 
oaatch-girls)  are  called  'Tiokrtaw  han, 
from  the  two  words  Ticky  and  Taw,  wun 

they  continually  refn-at,  ami    which  they 
chaunt  with  great  vehemence." — JvUf  7S> 

[o.  188S.  — **Eaeh  pair  of  hoys  then, 
having  privately  arranged  to  represent  two 
separate  articles  .  .  .  comes  up  to  the  cap« 
tarns,  atid  one  of  the  pair  says  dik  difc, 
daun  daun,  which  apparently  has  about  as 
mach  meaning  as  the  analogous  English 
nursery  saying,  '  Dickorv,  dickory  duck.' " 
—Far^b  UaieUceTf  UoAtArpur^  p. 

[TIER-CTTTTY,  s.   Tliis  is  HalayiL 

tiynr-kotti,  the  knife  used  by  a  Tiyan 
or  toddy-drawer  for  scarifying  the 
palm-trees.  The  Tiyan  caste  take 
their  title  from  Malayal.  tfipjdti, 
which  again  conies  from  Malaval.  <(rit, 
.Skt.  dvipOf  'an  island,'  and  derive 
their  name  from  their  anppoeed  origin 
in  Ceylon. 

[1792.—"  12  Tier  Cnttiea."— Aoooimt»  in 

Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  169. 

[17W.  —  "The  negadee  (Ma'yrfl,  'ca.««h- 
]>r\vniot)t ')  on  houses,  oanksauls  (see  BANX> 
SILAJJ.1,  Tiers'  knives."— /i^irf.  iii.  324.] 

TIFFIN,  s.  Luncheon,  Anglo- 
Indian  and  Hindustani,  at  least  in 
En^iflh  honaehoMe.  Ako  to  Tiff, 

to  take  luncheon.  Some  have  derived 
this  word  from  Ar.  tafafinun,  *  diver- 
sion, amusement,'  but  without  history, 
or  evidence  of  such  an  application  of 
the  Arabic  word.  Others  have  de- 
rived it  from  Chinese  c/i'i7i-/an,  *eat- 
rice,'  which  is  only  an  additional 
(  x.iiuiile  that  anything  whatever  may 
be  jilausibly  re.'»<»lved  into  ('hinese 
uiouosyllables.  We  believe  the  woi-d 
to  he  a  local  aurvival  of  an  English 
i  u1l  .|uial  or  slang  term.  Tlius  we 
tind  m  the  Lexicon  lialatronicum,  com- 

Eiled  originally  by  Cant.  Grose  (1785)  : 
Tiffing^  eating  or  drinking  out  of 
nieal-tinies,"  besides  other  menninfis. 
Wright  {Did.  of  UbsoUtc  tind  I'rnviiu  ial 
English)  has:  ''Tiff",  s.  (1)  a  draught 
of  liquor,  (2)  small  beer;"  and  Mr. 
Davies  (Sii)>j'lf:>iinitnl  Enylish  Glomiry) 
gives  some  good  uuotations  both  of 
this  snhstantiTe  ana  of  a  verb  **fo  fiTT," 
in  the  sense  of  'take  off  a  draught.' 
We  ^ould  conjecture  that  Groee'a 
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sense  was  a  modification  of  this  one^ 
that  his  '^tijfinr)"  was  a  participial 
noun  from  the  verb  to  iiff^  and  that 
the  Indian  tiffin  is  identical  with  the 
l)articipial  noun.  This  lias  i^erhaps 
some  corroboration  both  from  the  form 
**tiffitig"  used  in  some  earlier  Indian 
examples,  and  from  the  Indiui  uae  of 
the  verb  "to  Tiff."  [This  view  is 
ucccMjted  by  Prof.  Skeat,  who  derives 
tiff  from.  Norw^.  fcr,  'a  drawing  in  of 
the  breath,  8nin,'»(et»,  'to  sniff"  (Can- 
cue  Di'-f.  S.V.;  and  see  9  sor.  X.  <(■  Q.  iv. 
42S,  460,  50(5 ;  v.  13).]  Rumphius  hjis 
a  curious  passage  which  we  have  tried 
in  vain  to  coimect  with  the  pre.sent 
word  ;  nor  can  we  find  the  words  he 
Uieutions  in  either  Portuguese  or 
Dutch  Dictionaries.  SpeoScing  of 
Toddy  and  the  like  he  says : 

"Homines  antem  (\m  <m^  fpotiorio.s)  col- 
ligunt  ac  j-nieparant,  riiciintur  Portugallico 
nomine  Tijrt<l<>r'.s,  aUjuo  opus  ipsum  Tiffar  ; 
nostratibufl  Belgi*  tyfertn"  (Herh.  Aw^ 
boinenji^,  i.  5). 

We  may  observe  tliat  tlie  com- 
paratively late  aj)})eai-ance  of  the  word 
tiffin  in  our  documents  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  wlien  dinner  was  early 
no  lunch  was  customary.  But  the 
word,  to  have  been  used  by  an  English 
noveUflt  in  1811,  could  not  then  nave 
been  new  in  India. 

We  now  give  examplee  of  the  various 
uses: 

^  TUT,  a    In  the  old  English  senses 

(in  which  it  occurs  also  in  fh*'  furni 
tip,  and  is  ]>robaMy  all  id  to  tii-iJ,-  an«l 
ttpsy) ;  [see  Prof.  Skeat,  <pioted  above]. 

(1)  For  a  drauglit : 

175$.—'*  Afoitdiv/  .  .  .  Srrm.  Returned 
to  my  room.  Made  a  tilT  of  warm  j  uuch, 
and  to  bed  before  nine."— .A.-^r/ci/  n 
Senior  Felfoir,  in  the  Idl*-r,  No.  3a. 

(2)  For  small  beer  : 
1604.— 

"  .  .  .  make  wa.-»te  more  prodigal 
Than  when  our  beer  wm  good,  that  John 
may  float 

To  Styx  in  beer,  and  lift  np  Cbaran's 

With  wholsome  wavee:  and  as  the  con- 

duita  rmn 
With  dsret  at  the  Coronation, 
So  let  your  channels  flow  with  dagle  Uff, 
For  John  I  hop©  is  crown 'd.  .  7/^ 

On  John  DawKm,  Butler  of  Chriat 
Church,  in  Tlishop  Corbttt  PoemA 
ed.  im,  pp.  207-8. 


TO  TIFF,  v.  in  the  sense  of  taking 
off  a  draught 

1812.- 

"  Uo  tifTd  bis  punch  and  went  to  rest." 

Clniie,  J)r,  SfiMUe,  I.  Ouito 
(This  is  quoted  fay  Mr.  DaTiee.) 

TIFFIN  (the  Indian  substantive)^ 

1807.—"  Many  (Hjraons  are  in  the  habit  of 
sittioff  down  to  a  repeat  at  <»e  o'clock,  which 
ia  called  tiflta,  and  ie  in  Het  an  early 
dinner." — Cordinn-'s  (%yZmi,  i.  83. 

1810.  — "The  (Mahommedan)  ladies,  like 
ours,  indulge  in  tlfflngB  (slight  repasts),  it 

bein^  deliaito  to  cat  but  little  before  oom- 
l*au\. "—Witlianuon^  V\Ai.i.352. 

(published  1812)  "The  dinner  is 

scnrccly  touched,  as  over)'  j>erson  eat'^  a 
hearty  m«al  called  tiffin,  at  2  o'clock,  at 
home."— JfoTMi  Oraham^  29. 

1811.  — "  Gertrude  wa.s  n  little  unfortun/ite 
in  her  situation,  which  was  next  Wlow 
.Mrs.  Faahionist,  and  who  .  .  .  detailed  the 
delights  of  India,  and  the  routine  of  it«  day  ; 
the  chnnging  linen,  the  ciirru-fombimj  .  .  . 
the  idleness,  the  di.«^-siiKiti(m,  the  ^Itt'i-ing 
and  the  necessitv  of  .sleep,  the  pay  tiffings, 
were  all  delightful  to  her  in  reciting.  .  .  ." 
—  Till'  Coi/nfrss  mill  itcrtnitli',  or  Mcnirf  of 
hifrlpfinf,  by  Laetitia  Maria  JJaiclms,  ii.  12. 

1824. — "  The  entreaty  of  ray  friends  oom- 
I'clled  ino  to  remain  to  breakfast  antl  an 
early  tiffin.  •  .  ." — .Sct/v,  ^Vundm  o/Klhoxi, 
ch.  iii. 

c.  1832.-"  Reader  :  I,  n.s  well  as  Pliny, 
had  an  uncle,  an  Kiust  Indian  t'ncle  .  .  . 
evcrylM>dy  has  an  Indian  Uncle.  .  .  .  He  ia 
not  always  so  orientally  rich  as  he  is  re> 
pated ;  Mit  he  is  always  orieBtelly  moni- 
ficent.  Call  upon  him  at  any  hour  from 
two  till  five,  he  in-sists  on  vour  taking 
tiffin;  and  such  a  tiffin  1  1'he  English 
corresponding  term  is  luncheon:  bat  how 
meagre  a  shadow  is  the  ISaropean  neal  to 
its  glowing'  A-iatio  oou>?in." — It'  Q-finrf^if, 
Catuistr^  tjjf  Rouxan  Mtalt^  in  liorXv,  iii.  25!^. 

1847. —  '''Oome  home  and  have  soom 

tiffin,  DoVibin,'  a  voice  cried  l>chind  him, 
as  a  pudgy  hand  wad  laid  on  his  shoulder. . . . 
But  the  Captain  had  n^  heart  to  go  a- 
feasting  with  Joe  Sedley. "—raa»<«  Fair. 
ed.  18W,  i.  285. 

185(K— **A  vulgar  man  who  enjoys  a 
champagne  tiffin  and  Hwindlcs  his  .«ervant8 
.  .  .  may  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  tboM 
who  do  not  hold  him  in  ci'titt  iiipt  as  a 
vulgar  knave,  but  he  is  not  a  genUemaa."^ 
Sir  C.  Kapiett  fiirewe/l  Addrm. 

1853.-'"  This  was  the  ca-cf  rtl,.  pr,  . 
tiou.   The  court  now  adjourned  tor  tiffin.  ' 
^Oaifidd,  i.  819. 

1SS2.  —  "The  last  and  nn'st  vulgar  form  of 
'  nobbling '  the  pres»  is  well  known  as  the 
luncheon  or  tiffin  trick.  It  ttied  to  be  con- 
fined to  advertising  tradesmen  and  hot^- 
kocpers,  and  wa.s  practiMMl  on  newspaper 
reporters.  Now  it  has  l>cen  pmrtised  on  a 
loftier  scale. . .  ."—Sattf.  Htr.^  March  25^  357. 
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TO  TIFr,  in  the  Indian  ponse. 

1803. — "  He  he-sitate«l,  and  wo  were  in- 
terruptod  by  a  suniinoiH  t<>  tiff  at  FluycrV. 
After  tiffin  CloAe  said  hv  should  be  glad  to 
go."— Jif phi nstoHf,  ID  Life,  i.  116. 

1814.—  "Wo  found  a  pool  of  excellent 
waten  wbicb  i»  scarce  on  the  hills,  and 
laid  down  to  tifiT  on  a  full  soft  IhkI,  made 
by  the  f:r:i--  of  last  year  and  this.  After 
tifling,  I  waacold  and  unwell."— //-«/.  p.  283. 
T.ying  here  if  a  participle,  but  its  use  show.s 
how  the  wmn  tiffln  would  be  Miginally 
formed. 

1816.— 

"  The  huatnnan  now  infurmed  them  all 
They  were  to  tiff  at  Bobb'ry  Hall. 
Mounted  ajjuin,  the  luirty  st.irt^^, 
Upaeta  the  hackeries  and  carta, 
Hammato  (sue  HUMMAVL)  and  palaa* 

ooina  and  doolies, 
Oobies  (see  DHOBY)  and  burniwa.H  (?) 

andooollM." 

The  (imnd  SfuMrr,  or  AtltentHrf* 
of  Qtii  Hi,  bv  Quiz  (Cnnto  riii.). 
[Burrnwa    prulmbly  H.  f,hn-,;-f,  '  a  pander.'] 

1829.—"  I  wa-H  tiffing:  with  him  one  day. 
when  the  subject  turned  on  the  sajfacity  of 
elephants.  .  .  ."—John  Shijip,  ii.  267. 

1859.— "Uo  home,  Jack.  I  will  tiff  with 
you  to-day  at  half-j»a.st  two."—/,  LMfft 
W'aiukriiigt  is  /wdui,  p.  16. 

The  following,  wliich  has  ju.st  met 
our  eye,  is  Ijad  grammar,  according  to 
Anglo-Iudiau  use : 

1885.— "*  Look  here,  Randolph,  don't 
von  know,' Slid  Sir  Pkkl,  .  ..  '  Here  vou've 
been  eallivanting  through  India,  riding  on 
elet.bants,  and  tifflnlnff  with  Bajahs.  .  .  ."' 
—I*unck^  Euatct  qf  rarliaMiemi,  Amett  26, 
p.  204. 

TIOEB,  Tlic  royal  tip-r  was 
apparently  lirst  liuown  to  the  Gieek.s 
by  the  expedition  of  Alexander^  and  a 
little  lat^jr  by  a  live  one  vhicl) 
Self  urus  sent  to  Athen.s.  The  animal 
becanic,  nnder  the  Emperors,  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  out  fell  out 
of  the  knowh-d^e  of  Kuiujh'  in  latir 
days,  till  it  ^ain  became  familiar  in 
India.  The  Ureek  and  Latin  riypt^, 
tigrii^  is  said  to  be  from  the  old  Pi  i  sian 
word  for  an  arrow,  ffV/ni,  which  giv»'s 
the   mcxlern  Pers.  (and  Hind.)  tir* 

*  Sir  U.  RawUnaon  prm  tbira  a%  old  Persian 
Ibe  aa  anow  (see  Btroi.  voL  fiL  ik  a.v2).  Vuii«.rH 
M«mt  to  consider  it  lather  an  taduction  tlian  a 
known  word  floran  anew.  He  says:  " Bi>.si(l<-.s 
tlienaneof  that  rirerCTIgris)  JrranJ,  which  oft^n 
oceura  In  the  Sk4An/im(i,  and  which  proixrly  ki^- 
nillwi  'running'  or  'swift';  another  .Mwlo  pir^i. 
name  Tlym  U  found  in  th»^  cuneiform  iiiHciip- 
tlont,  and  i.*  coffnalc  with  the  Zend  word  tfiljuo, 
tfdjfrrm,  an'l  Pchlvi  trti  rm.  i.r.  'a  ninnlnK  ri\>'r.' 
which  iM  Piit'f'i  III  Aiif|>iPtil  <  \ fvahuiar>'.  Ami 
these,  along  with  the  IVrslan  tej  '*n  arrow,  Ugh 

*asw«id/tat:*aadlff  'ahaip,' aie  to  be  raCnm4 


Pliny  siiys  of  the  Hirer  Tigris  :  "  a  celeri- 
fate  Tigris  inciint  vocari.    Ita  appellant 
Mfdi  Mgittam (vi.  27).    In  speaking 
"t"  till'  animal  and  its     rclon'tatis  tre- 
lueinjUw,"  Pliny  evidently  glances  at 
this  etvmolo^',  real  or  imaginary.  So 
does  Pausanias  probaLlv,  in  his  re- 
mark.s  on  it.s  colour.    [This  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  accepted 
by   Scfirader  (Prtkut.  Ant.  of  the 
Aryan  Ptople*^  E.T.  250),  who  writes  : 
"Nothing  like  so  far  l>ack  in  the 
history  of  the  Indo-Europeans  does 
the  lion's  dreadful  rival  for  supremacy 
over  the  Iveasts,  the  tipT,   t:<>.  Tn 
India  the  songs  of  the  liigveda  liave 
nothing  to  say  about  him ;  his  name 
{vtfdghrd)  first  occurs  in  the  Ailiar- 
vaveda,  ?'.«'.  at  a  time  when  the  Indian 
immigration  must  have  extended  much 
farther  towards  the  Qangefl ;  for  it  is 
in  the  reeds  and  gra-sse.**  of  Bengal  that 
we  liave  to  look  for  the  tigt  r's  ]>roper 
home.    Nor  is  he  mentioned  among 
till-  Ixasts  of  prey  in  the  Avesta  The 
district  of  Hwcania,  who.se  numerous 
tigers  the  later  writers  of  anti([uity 
speak  of  with  especial  frequency,  was 
then  called  VehrKatm^  *  wolf-land.'  It 
i.s,  therefore,  not  imt)robaltlr  .  .  .  that 
the  tiger  luis  spreau  in  relatively  lutv 
times  from  In«a  over  portions  of  W. 
and  N.  Asia."] 

C.  D.r.  32.''>.— "The  Indian^  think  the 
Tiger  {top  TLypiy)  a  great  dwil  stronger 
tban  the  elephant.  Nearchus  says  he  saw 
the  skin  of  a  tiner,  but  did  not  see  the  bea.st 
itself,  and  that  the  Indians  assert  the  tiger 
to  be  as  liig  as  the  I'ijrgcst  hurfie  ;  whil-t  in 
swiftness  and  strength  there  is  no  creature 
to  be  oompued  to  nim.  AnA  when  he  en- 
gages the  elephant  he  springs  on  ita  head, 
and  easily  throttles  it.  Moreover,  the  crea- 
tures which  we  have  seen  and  call  ti;fris  are 
only  jackals  which  are  dappled,  and  of  a 
kind  bigger  than  ordioBryjaoKals." — Am'ttHf 

/.  'V'.w.    XV.    Wo  aWMHihend  th.it   this  big 
dappled  jackal  {0(at)w  meant  for  a  h^Oftm. 

c.  B.C.  322.—"  In  the  i.«iland  of  Tylot  .  .  . 

there  is  also  another  wonderful  thing  they 
-  ty  .  .  .  for  there  is  a  certain  tree,  from 
\vhich  they  cut  sticks,  and  these  are  very 
j  handsome  artieles,  having  a  certain  varie- 
I  gated  colour,  like  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  The 
!  wood  is  very  heavy  ;  but  if  it  is  struck  against 
j  any  solid  substance  it  shivers  like  a  piece  of 


I  to  the  Z»'nd  root  Hkh^h.  fikt  t'j,  'to  sharpen.' 
1  The  Persian  woni  fir,  'an  arrow,  may  i>e  or  the 
-amp  ori^cin,  !<iiirp  it.s  j.riniiti\f  form  anpears  to 
I  \»'  ttgra,  from  wha-li  it  s.-''ni>  to  i'onu>  t>y  flision 
of  the  g,  as  the  Skt.  fi/  ,  'arrow,  roni>">  from  'h-nf 
for  Ifgra,  wherp  r  si  i  in--  to  have  takrti  tin-  plao- 
of  g.    From  tin-  'i       .  .  .  si^-m  aNo  t'>  U- 

derived  the  uaual  ikam<'i>  of  the  river  Tigrtsi,  Pent, 
DMItt,  At.  imtak  "  (Vttlkn,  8.T.  Or). 
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pottery."— fTbeoplbtuAu,  H.  qfPlanUt  Bk.  ▼. 
e.  4. 

c.  B.O.  821.— "And  Ulpuuitis  .  .  .  taid: 
*I)o  w0  anywhere  ftad  the  word  need  a 

niasctiHno,   rof  rlypivl  for  I  know  tiutt 
Philemon  says  thus  in  his  Neaera : 
*  A.  We're  leeo  the  tlgrtM  (H^  rlyptp) 

that  Selcucnis  sent  \\s  • 
Aro  wo  not  bouutl  to  »ond  Scleucus  back 
Bone  heeet  in  fair  exchange  V" 

In  Athf^Hwii-*,  xiii.  57. 

c.  B.C.  320. — "  According  to  Mej:u^tln-in.s, 
the  lai^e«t  tigers  are  found  among  the 
Pnwii,  almost  twice  the  aue  ot  lions,  and 
of  eneh  strength  that  a  tame  one  led  by 
foor  persons  seized  n  nnilo  hy  its  hinder  \og, 
orerpowered  it,  and  dragged  it  to  him." — 
J^rabo,  XV.  ch.  1.  §  87  (SomiUoH  and 
Falconn't  E.T.  iii.  97). 

c.  B.C.  19. — "And  Augustus  came  to 
BamOB,  and  again  passed  the  winter  there 
.  .  .  and  all  sorts  of  embassies  eane  to  him ; 
and  the  Indians  who  had  fyrerfonsly  sent 
nic--.iL:<.s  proclaiming  frit  i.  !  hiji,  now  sent 
to  make  a  solemn  treaty,  with  presents, 
and  among  other  things  including  tigers, 
which  wcro  then  ?een  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  by 
the  (freekr<  al*). "—/>/«  CW/i/.«,  liv.  9.  [See 
Mtnath,  Hut.  Jiomatut  ed.  1865,  iv.  17o.J 

o.  B.C.  19.- 

.  .  .  duris  penuit  to  cautibns  horrens 
Caucasus,  Uyroanaeuue  adm6ruat  abera 

tifrM>  Aen.  iv.  806-7. 

0.  A.D.  70.— "The  Emperor  •\upustus  .  .  . 
in  the  yoere  that  Q.  Tubero  and  Fabias 
Mazimua  were  Consuls  together  .  .  .  was 
the  first  of  all  others  that  .shewed  a  tame 
tygre  within  a  cjigo :  but  the  Emperour 
Claudius  foure  at  once.  .  .  .  Tygres  are 
bred  in  Uircania  and  India:  this  beast  is 
moet  dreadful  for  inoomparable  swiftoeas." 
—Plin,,,  by  /'A.  Holland,  i.  204. 

c  80^90.—"  Wherefore  the  land  is  called 
Daehanabadie  (see  DEOCAR),  for  the  Sooth 

is  called  Ihuhnnosm  their  tongue.  And  the 
land  that  lies  in  the  interior  uljove  this 
towards  the  Ka^t  embraces  many  tracts, 
aome  of  them  of  deeerts  or  of  great  moan- 
tains,  with  all  Idttdi  of  wild  beasts,  panthers 
and  tigers  [rlypdi)  and  elephant.*,  and 
immense  serpents  (2p<i«corras)  and  hyenas 
{KpoK6rrrai)  and  cyn(H-ep}Mla  of  many 
and  many  and  iHipulous  nations  till  yott 
to  the  Ganges.  ' — J'ertpiiu,  g  50. 

G.  A.D.  180.— "That  beast  again,  in  the 

tilk  of  Ctesia-s  a1«.nt  the  Indians,  which  is 
aliened  to  be  called  by  them  Marfiora  (Morti- 
ektra)f  and  by  the  Oreeki*  A  ndrophagvu  (Man- 
eater),  I  am  connncod  is  really  the  tiger  (Thv 
riypip  .  Tlie  .story  that  ho  boa  a  triple  range 
of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  sharp  prickles  at 
the  tip  of  his  tail  which  he  shoots  at  those 
who  are  at  a  distance,  like  the  arrows  of  an 
archer,  — I  don't  believe  it  to  be  tnic,  but 
only  to  have  been  generated  by  the  excos- 
sire  fear  which  the  beast  inspires.  They 
have  been  wrong  also  about  his  colour ; — no 
doubt  when  they  see  him  in  the  bright  sun- 
light he  takes  that  colour  and  looks  red ; 


or  perhaps  it  may  be  became  of  his  g<mig  so 
fast,  and  because  even  when  not  running  he 
is  constantly  darting  from  side  to  side ;  and 
then  (to  \)0  Hure)  it  is  always  from  a  loQr 
way  off  that  they  see  him."— y^aasMMML  l£ 
xxi.  4.  [See  Fiaaer'a  «r.  1. 470 ;  T.Hft.  jfM. 
elbnu  is  here  Perk  aianfMMUirflr,  *6atar 
of  men.'] 

1298.—*'  Bndiore  aachi^  qe  le  Grant  Sire  a 
liien  loopars  ases  qe  tuit  sunt  l>r>n  da  chaccr 
et  da  prendre  bestes.  ...  11  ha  pk»sor8 
lyons  grandii-mes,  preigiu>rs  ase/.  qe  oelo  do 
Balnlonie.  II  sunt  de  mout  biaus  poil  et 
de  mout  biaus  ooleor,  oar  il  sunt  tout  Tergte 
por  lone,  noir  et  vcrmoil  ot  bianco.  II  sunt 
afait^  a  pmndre  sengler  sauvajes  et  les  bucff 
sauTajes,  et  <  r-n  et  asnes  sauvajes  et  eerf 
et  cavriolz  ot  autres  bestes," — Marco  Polo^ 
(Jeijfj.  Trjct,  ch.  xeii.  Tlnia  Haroo  Polo  can 
only  siKsak  of  this  huge  animal,  striped  black 
anJ  red  and  white,  as  of  a  Lion.  And  a 
medieval  Bestiary  has  a  chapter  on  the 
Tigre  which  begins:  "  Une  Beste  est  qui 
est  apel<^e  Tigre,  c'est  une  maniere  de 
serpent. "-(In  Cakier  «(  ifaifia,  JiHoMftt 
d'ATchM.  u.  140). 

1474.— "This  meane  while  there  came  in 
certein  men  sent  ft*  in  :i  Prince  of  India,  w'f' 
certain  strange  bcv'-ttLs,  the  tirst  where«jf 
wn.s  a  /'I'liut  ledde  in  ii  chayne  by  one  that 
had  skyll,  which  they  call  in  their  languaige 
lialnirrtli.  She  is  like  vnto  a  lyonesse  ;  but 
she  is  redde  coloured,  streaked  all  over  wt*" 
block  strykes  ;  her  face  is  redde  w^  certain 
white  and  blacke  spottes,  the  bealy  whita, 
and  tayled  like  the  lyon  :  seemyng  to  be  a 
marvailuuse  tiers  l>ea.st." — Josaja  Jttirbaru, 
Hak.  StH-  pj>.  f>3-54.  Here  again  is  an  ex- 
cellent deeonption  of  a  tiger,  hni  that  name 
seems  unknown  to  the  traveller.  Baimndi 
is  in  the  ItaL  origiiMl  HatertA,  Pan.  Mr, 
a  tiger. 

1553.—*'.  .  .  Beginning  from  the  point 
of  (^in^pura  and  all  the  way  to  Pullocambi- 
1am,  t.e.  the  whole  length  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Malaca  .  .  .  there  is  no  other  town  with 
a  name  except  this  City  of  Malaca,  only  soma 
haTons  of  fishennen,  and  in  the  interior 
a  very  few  villn,.res.  .\nd  indee<l  the  mo<t 
of  tho.se  wretclitti  {icojJe  -iecp  at  the  top 
of  the  highest  trees  they  can  find,  for  up  t<< 
a  height  of  20  palms  the  tiffn  can  seize 
them  at  a  leap ;  and  if  anyuing  aavee  the 
jKX)r  people  from  thcw  boa-sts  it  is  the  bun- 
hres  they  keep  burning  at  night,  w  hich  the 
tigevi  are  much  afraid  of.  In  fact  the^  are 
so  numerous  that  many  come  into  the  dty 
itself  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  And  it  has 
hap|>ened,  since  we  t<^ok  the  place,  that  .i 
tiger  leapt  into  a  garden  surrounded  by  a 
good  high  timber  fence,  and  lifted  a  l>oam 
of  wot>d  with  three  slaves  who  were  laid  by 
the  heels,  and  with  these  made  a  clean  leap 
over  the  fence." — /.'an-..*.  II.  vi.  1.  Ix'^t  I 
am  doing  the  great  historian  wron^  as  to 
this  Munobausen -like  story,  I  give  the 
original:  "K  jh  acnntecco  .  .  .  saltar  hv.m 
tigre  em  lunn  «iuinUil  ccrcado  do  madeira 
betn  alto,  o  levou  hum  tronco  de  madeira 
com  tres  (tree !)  eecraToe  que  estavam  pracos 
nelle^  eom  os  qvaaa  aaltoa  de  cImo  am  dara 
perdmadao«roa«" 
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1583. — '*  We  also  escaped  the  peril  of  the 
uoltitude  of  tigers  which  infest  those 
tracts  "  (the  Pegu  delta)  '  and  prey  on  what- 
ever they  can  get  at.  And  although  we  were 
on  that  account  anchored  in  mid^treaiu, 
n«T6itheIe«  it  was  oaaerted  that  tlM  ferocity 
off  these  animals  ms  such  ibat  fhev  would 
pre6H  even  into  the  water  to  eeiwtiieuriirey." 
—(Jaspan  BaBi,  f .  94v. 

1686.— <*  We  went  through  the  wilder- 

nes8e  Vwcauso  the  ripht  way  was  full  of 
thieves,  when  wo  inissed  the  country  of 
(,'infn  ii,  where  wo  found  hot  few  Villager, 
but  almost  all  WUdemesse,  and  saw  many 
Bnffes,  Swine,  and  Deere,  Grssse  longer 
than  a  man,  and  very  many  TlgXWk"— JR. 
/ilrA,  in  J*urckiu,  ii.  1736. 

1675.— **  Going  in  quest  wberaof,  one  of 

our  Soldier*,  a  \  outh,  killed  u  Tigre-RoyaJ  ; 
it  was  brought  home  bv  liO  or  40  i'umljies 
(Koonbee ),  the  Body  tied  to  a  long  Bamboo, 
the  Tail  extended  ...  it  was  a  T^HTO  of  the 
Biggest  and  Noblest  Kind,  Five  Feet  in 
Length  l>eiiide  the  Tail,  Three  and  a  Half  in 
Height,  it  was  of  a  li^ht  Yellow,  streaked 
with  Black,  like  a  Tabby  Cat  .  .  .  the 
Visnpe  Fierce  and  Mnjeatickt  the  Teeth 
gtuuihing.  .  .  ." — Fryer,  176. 

1683.— "In  y  afternoon  they  found  a 
great  Tiger,  one  of  v  black  men  shot  a 
barbed  urn>w  into  his  6utt*>ck.  Mr.  Fronch- 
feild  and  Capt.  Kaynes  a%hted  off  their 
horses  and  advancM  towards  the  thicket 
where  y*  Tiger  lay.  The  people  making  a 
great  noi<<r,  y"  Tiger  flew  out  xiyton  Mr. 
Frenchfeild.  and  he  shot  him  with  a  brace 
of  Bullets  into  y*  breast  :  at  which  ho  mnde 
agrsat  noises  and  returned  again  to  bis  den. 
The  Bkok  Men  seeing  of  Mm  wounded  fell 
upon  him,  but  the  Tiger  had  so  much 
strength  as  to  kill  2  men,  and  wound  n 
third,  before  he  died.  At  Night  y  l^ogea 
sent  me  the  Tiger.'— i?«^«iu  Jhanft  Bak. 
Soc.  i.  66-67. 

1754.— "There  was  a  Charter  granted  to 
the  £ait  India  Company.  Many  Disputes 
arose  about  it,  which  carae  l)eforo  I'lirliu- 
ment ;  all  Arts  wore  used  to  comipt  or 
delude  the  Members ;  among  others  a  Tyger 
WHS  bailed  with  Solemnity,  on  the  Day  the 
great  Question  wn<<  to  come  on.  Tliis  woa 
such  a  Novelty,  that  several  of  the  Members 
were  drawn  off  from  their  Attendance,  and 
absent  on  the  Division.  .  .  ,"—A  Cothciion 
of  LMett  rdtHitiff  to  Ae  B.t.  (kmpauy,  &c. 
(Tract),  1754,  p.  18. 

1869.—"  Lee  tigrea  ei  lea  Mopards  sont 
consid^r^,  autant  par  les  Hindous  quo  \ynr 
les  musalmaiis,  comme  extant  la  proprieK? 
dea  pirt  (see  PEES) :  aussi  les  naturols  du 
pays  ns  sympathisent  pas  avec  les  Euro- 
p^ns  pour  la  chasse  da  tigra."— Coma  de 
Tau^,  Rtl.  Mtu.  p.  24. 

1872.— **One  of  the  Frontier  Battalion 
soldiers  approached  me,  running  for  Ids  Ufc. 
.  .  .  This  waa  his  story  : — 

*8ahi1^  I  was  going  along  with  the  letters 
.  .  .  which  I  had  received  from  yourhiph- 
ness  .  .  .  H  great  tiger  carae  out  and  stood 
in  the  path.  Then  I  feared  for mj life;  and 


the  tiger  stood,  and  J  btood,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other.  I  had  no  weapon  hfut  my 
kukri  (Kookry)  .  .  .  and  the  Government 
letters.  So  I  »«aid,  '  My  lord  Tiger,  here 
are  the  Government  letters,  the  letters  of 
the  Honourable  Kumpany  Bahadur  .  .  . 
and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  with 
them.'  The  tiger  never  cea.sed  liMl.iiiL'-  it 
me,  and  when  1  had  done  spcakni^'  he 
growler],  but  ho  never  offered  to  got  out  of 
the  way.  On  this  I  was  much  more  afraid, 
so  I  kneeled  down  and  made  obeisance  to 
him  ;  but  he  did  not  take  any  more  notice 
of  that  either,  so  at  la.st  I  told  him  1  should 
report  the  matter  to  the  Sahib,  and  I  throw 
down  the  letters  in  front  of  him,  and  came 
here  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  Sahib,  I  now  adc 
for  your  justice  against  that  tiger.' "—Zl.« 
CW.'  T.  Lturiu,  A  Fltf  wh  Ok  Wluei,  p.  444. 

TIHOALL,  s.   Borax.    Pers.  tinhOry 

but  a])]'arently  originally  Skt.  fauhuKt^ 
and  perba])s  Iruiii  the  people  so  called 
who  may  have  supplied  it^  in  the 
Hiinulaya— Td77ar«of  Ptolem^r.  [Mr. 

Atkinson  (Himnhnjan  Gnzz.  ii.  357) 
connects  the  iiaiue  of  this  i)eople  with 

tbat  of  the  tangnn  i*<>iiy.] 

1525.— "  Tymquall,  small,  60  tangas  a 
maund." — Lenibran^a,  50. 

1563.—"  It  is  called  bonx  and  crimieola; 
and  in  Arabic  tincax,  and  so  the  Onceratis 

call  it.  ,  .  ."—Oania,  f.  7S. 

c  1580.— "Having  reduced  the  k'haral  to 
small  bils,  he  adds  to  every  aula  of  it  14 

STs  of  tang4r  (Ixjrax)  and  3  it^rn  of  pounded 
Hotrum^  and  kneads  them  together." — ..Iim, 
i.  26. 

[17ij7.— "A  small  quantity  of  Tntenrgg 
(Tootnague),  Tinkal  and  Japan  Copper  was 
also  found  here.  .  .  ."—Ivei,  lOS.] 

TINDAL,  H.  Malayal.  (ainjal, Telug. 
taiidtLu^  ahso  iu  Mahr.  and  other  ver- 
nacnlais  ta'ndel,  tandail^  [which  Flatts 
(onneits  \>ith  tijmfd^  Skt.  ftoitra,  *a  • 
line  i)f  men,'  but  tlie  Madnu  Glottt. 
derives  tlie  S.  Indian  forms  from  Mai. 
iaiidu^  'an  oar,'  raWi,  'to  pull.'J  The 
liead  or  coinniander  of  a  Inxly  of  men  ; 
but  iu  ordinary  specitic  application  a 
native  iietty  officer  of  laaeus,  whether 
on  board  ship  (boatswain^  or  in  the 
ordnance  dejMirtnient,  and  sometiraea 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  labourers  on 
public  vrorks. 

0.  1S48.  —  "Hie  seoond  day  after  our  . 

arrival  at  the  port  of  Knilukari  this  princess 
invited  the  nalhmhih  (Naooda)  or  owner  of 
the  ship,  the  /<»r(Uii  (see  CBANNT)  or  clerk, 
the  merchants,  the  persons  of  distinction, 
the  tandll.  .  .  ifts  Bateto,  ir.  250.  The 
Moorish  travcllor  explains  the  word  as  mnk- 
ad(Uim  (Mocuddlun,  <\.y.)ai-rajdU,  which  the 
French  translators  render  as  "gAiAnal  dee 
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pistons,'  but  we  may  huziiril  the  correction 
of  "  Master  of  the  crew." 

c.  1590. — "  In  large  ships  there  are  twelve 
classes.    1.  The  Adlhudd,  or  owner  of  the 

Khi;  '6.  The  Tandil,  or  chief  of  th* 

khaldcitlaoe  CLAB8T)  or  aailora.  .  • 
AUy  1.  280. 

1673. -"The  Cai-tainfaoalled  NucqiMdlll, 

the  boatswain  Tindal.  .  .  ."—Fri/f^r,  107. 

1758.— "One  Tindal,  or  Coriwral  of  Ui»- 
cara."—Ormf,  ii.  339. 

[1828.—"  I  desired  the  tindal,  or  steers- 
man to  answer,  'Bombay.'"  —  Pandumug 
ffarit  ooU  1878»  u.  167.] 

TINIJEVELLY,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  Soutlieni  India,  probably 
T{ru-rirl-vfli\  '  Stvned  Rice- hedge.' 
rrlie  Mailras  Ghss.  gives  'Sacred 
Paddy-village.']  The  mstrict  formed 
the  southern  part  of  the  Mudnra 
territory,  and  nrst  became  a  di.'^tinct 
dLstricl  about  1744,  when  the  Madura 
Kingdom  was  incorporated  wi^  the 
territories  under  the  Nawal)  of  Arcot 
{Caidtcellf  H,  of  Tinnevelly), 

TIPABBT,  s.    Beng.  and  Hind. 

tijxlrl,  tcpdrl,  tlie  fruit  of  Phij>t<tli.s 
jferuviniMj  L.,  N.O.  Solanaceae.  It  is 
also  known  in  India  as  ^Oape  goost^- 
berry,'  [which  is  u.sually  siid  to  take 
ita  name  from  the  Cape  of  CJ(mk1  Hojie, 
but  as  it  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  Mr.  Feiguaon  ^8  ser.  N.  <£•  Q. 
xii.  106)  suggests  that  the  word  may 
really  be  cane  or  ca/i,  from  the 
pcculiaritv  of  it-s  structure  noted 
i>elow.]  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
'Hra/il  dK-rry.'  It  gets  its  generie  | 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  inflated  | 
calyx  encloses  the  fruit  as  in  a  bag  or  i 
bladder  (^iVa).  It  has  a  sllj^htly  acid 
^oo.«el)erry  flavour,  and  in.ikrs  e.M  i  llenl 
jam.  We  have  seen  a  suggcbiiou  some- 
where that  the  Bengali  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  wnrai  fniiKi^  'inflated,* 
which  givt-i  its  name  to  a  .?|)ocie.«?  of 
tdrotlvii  or  glube-lisli,  a  fish  wlii«  h  \\i\s, 
the  jx)wer  of  dilating  the  (esopha^s 
in  a  .singular  inniner.  The  native 
name  of  the  fruit  in  N.W.  India  h 
mdk  or  mdko,  but  tijxrrt  is  in  general 
Anglo-Indian  u.^^e.  The  use  of  an 
almost  identical  name  for  a  g<>"<.  bcrr\  - 
like  fruit,  in  a  1'olyne.Mian  Island 
(Kingsmill  group)  quoted  below  from 
Wilkes,  is  very  curious,  but  we  can 
say  no  more      the  matter. 

1845.— "On  Mukin  they  have  a  kind  of 
fruit  reMnbling  the  ffoowbeny,  ooUed  by 
the  native*  'teipara^;  this  ttiey  pound. 


after  it  is  dried,  and  make  with 
I  into  cakes,  which  are  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste."  —  f  '.S.  Erpeditionf  hj  C. 
Tr»»af,U.8.N.,v.81. 

1878.—"  .  .  .  The  enticing  tipari  in  its 
orackly  ooveriog.  . .  ."—P.  MobiiuffH,  1h  J/y 
Indian  Owrdtn^  41MS0. 

TIPPOO  SAHIB,  n.p.  The  uaiiie 
of  this  famous  enemy  of  the  Endirii 

g>wer  in  India  was,  according  to  C.  P. 
rown,  taken  fiom  th;it  *>f  Ti'pi'i  SuUdti^ 
a  saiut  whose  tomb  is  near  Hyderabad. 
[Wilks  {Hid.  SheUhft,  L  522,  ed.  1869X 
.'^lys  that  the  tomb  is  at  Aroot.] 

TIEKUT,  s.  Foresail.  Sea  Hind, 
from  Port  tri^neUe  (Roebudt). 

TIYAN,  n.p.  Malay&L  or 
Tivan,  ])1.  Tiijtir  or  Timr.  The  name 
of  what  may  lie  called  the  third  caste 
(in  Kink)  of  MalaUir.  The  word 
signifies  'islander,'  [from  Mai.  ttvu^ 
Skt.  ditjHi,  *an  island'];  and  the 
)'e«>ph-  are  suj'iMiM  «l  to  have  come  from 
(-'eylon  (se»'  TI£B  CUTTY). 

1510.  — '-'11)0  third  doss  of  Paoana  are 
called  Tivau  who  are  artiianB.**—  Varthmttf 

112. 

1516.— "The  cleanest  of  these  low  and 
rustic  people  are  called  Tm uu  (read  Tlvaa), 

who  are  great  laVxnuvrs.  and  their  chief 
businc*'*  is  te»  look  after  the  j»alm-tre08, 
and  gather  their  fruit,  and  carry  everj-thing 
...  for  hire,  because  there  are  no  draught 
cittle  in  the  country."— /in Wkxw,  Lisbon  ed. 
335. 

[1800.— "All  Tira  can  eat  together,  and 
intermarry.  Tlie  proper  duty  of  the  cast  U 
t«)  extmet  the  juico  fmm  iKilin  lref.-i,  to  Iwil 
it  dow  n  to  Jagorv  (JaggexT),  and  to  distil  it 
into  spirituous  ttquora ;  but  they  are  also 
very  dilipent  a."  cultivators,  porters,  and 
cuttur-H  of  tirowood." — BtifhaRan,  Mytort,  ii. 
415 ;  and  see  Logan,  Maiaiar,  i.  HQ,  142.] 

TOBACCO,  >.  On  ihi.s  subject  \sm 
arc  not  prepared  to  furnish  any 
elaborate  article,  but  merely  to  bring 
together  a  few  quotations  touching  on 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  India 
and  the  East,  or  otherwise  of  interest. 

(?  c.  1  .'..''lO.  — " .  .  .  Abu  Kir  would  cirry 
the  cloth  to  the  market-street  and  sell  it, 
and  with  its  price  buy  meat  and  TegreteUea 
nnd  tobacco.  .  .  ."— /Jwr^i/i,  A  f  ill',  yiphh, 
vii.  210.  The  only  mention  in  the  StgAls 
and  the  insertion  <»  aone  scribe.] 

„  "  It  ha*-  hai>jH.'ned  to  n)e  several 
times,  that  going  thnai^h  the  i>nivinci>fi  «■( 
Guatemala  and  Nicaratrua  I  h.ivo  entered 
the  house  of  an  Indian  who  had  taken  this 
herb,  which  in  the  Mexican  language  is 
called  tabaoeOk  and  inuDsdiatalj  psramd 
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tbe  aluurp  fetid  amell  of  Uiis  truljf  diabolical 
sad  •Imkra;  mnoke,  I  wm  otrnged  to  go 

away  in  haste,  and  seek  some  other  ]'lico."  | 
— (Jirolamo  Jirnzvni,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  HI.  [The 
word  UAaco  in  from  the  Ungnago  of  Hayti, 
and  meant,  first,  the  pijNu  aeooDdly,  the 
plant,  thirdly,  the  sleep  which  followed  iU 
use  (Mr.  J.  PiaU,  9  ser.  iV.  .1  Q.  viii.  322).] 

1586.—"  £t  hi "  (Tiz.  Ralph  Lane  and  the 
flnt  aettlers  in  Virginia)  *'rediioes  Indioam 

illam  plantnni  (]uam  Tahaccam  rocant  ct 
Nieotiam,  qua  contra  cruditatoa  ab  India 
edoeti,  uai  erant,  in  Angliain  primi,  qvod 
snam,  intulerunt.  Ex  illo  sane  tempore  nau 
ooepit  esse  creberrimo,  et  magno  pretio, 
dinn  fjiumi  ])hirimi  praveolontem  illius 
fumuni,  alii  luscivicntcs,  alii  ralotudini  cou- 
sulentes,  per  tubidum  t«<itaceam  ineiplebili 
aviditate  paMim  hauriunt,  et  n)ox  o  naribus 
c'ftlant ;  adeo  ut  tabcrnac  Tabaccanae  nmi 
njitiiH  <iM.iiii  ci  r\  i-iariao  et  vinuriiio  ji;issiiii 
per  oppida  habeantur.  Ut  Aoglorum  cor- 
pora (quod  sabe  ille  dixit)  qui  hac  plantA 
tantojHjrodelectuitiir  in  Rarharornni  naturani 
degeneni».«c  vidoantur  ;  quuni  iisdeui  ijuiliUH 
Barbari  delcctentur  et  sanari  »o  |k><-ic 
credant."  —  (JhI.  Camdetkiy  AnneU,  Jiennn 
An^ieannm  .  .  .  reon.  iSfuoAdAo,  ad.  1717, 

a.  ^ 

1692.— 

"  Into  tbe  woods  tbenoe  forth  in  ha^to  shoe 

went 

To   "oeko   fi>r   hcjirho^   that   uiotc  him 

rcijifilv  ; 

For  sbee  of  berbos  had  great  intendiment* 
Taught  of  the  Nymphe  which  from  her 

infancy 

Her  nourccd  had  in  true  Nobility  : 
Thi.s  whether  yt  dinno  TolMMOO  were, 
Or  Panachaoa,  or  Polygony, 
Sheefownd,  and  broutrht  it  to  her  imtient 
doare 

Who  al  Man  while  lay  blodintr  out  his  hart- 
bloodncaro." 

The  FiUrl^  Queen,  III.  v.  32. 

1597.  -"  His  Lordship  "  (£.  of  £ssex  at 
Villafhmea)  "made  no  answer,  but  called 

for  tobacco,  soetninp  to  pivo  hut  .<!iiall 
credit  to  this  alarm  ;  and  so  on  h<»rsoback. 
with  the.-<o  II  ihicnien  and  gcntlcnion  on  f<M»t 
beside  bim,  took  iobMOO,  whilst  X  was  tell- 
ing his  Lofdshtp  of  the  men  T  bad  sent  forth, 
and  tlie  ortk-r  I  had  t,nvLii  them.  Witliin 
Homo  "juarter  of  an  hour,  wo  nii^ht  hear  a 
good  rouncl  volley  of  shot  betwixt  the  30 
men  I  had  sent  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
enemy,  which  made  his  Lordship  cast  ht'^ 
|ri|>f  fmnj  him,  and  listen  to  the  »htX)tinLr." 
'^(^umnirnlurUs  of  iiir  Fram  ii  Vn  f,  p.  6"J. 

1598.  —  "  Coh.  Od.s  n>o  1  marie  what 
pleiuiuro  or  felicity  they  have  in  taking 
this  roguish  tobftoeb.  it  is  good  for  nothing 
bat  to  eboke  a  man,  and  9\\  bim  fall  of 
smoko  and  ember> :  there  woro  four  died 
out  of  one  hoitHO  la^^t  week  with  taking  of  it, 
and  two  more  the  bell  went  for  yeeternight ; 
one  of  them  tbev  say  will  nerer  scape  it ;  he 
Tofded  a  bnabei  of  soot  yesterday  upward 
and  downward  ...  its  Httlo  Ijettor  than 
ratt»-baao  or  rooakcr.  ' — AVi-^  Man  la  kit  I 
Unnumrt  iii.  2.  I 


14X>A.— "Oct.  19.  Demise  to  Tbo.  Imm 
and  Pb.  Bold  of  the  new  Impost  of  (b.  8d., 

and  the  old  Custom  of  'Zd.  per  jxnnid  on 
'  tobaoOO."  —  C'a/«nc^  <j/"  iUaU  I'a^n,  Do- 
wMiCt  JWMt  L,  p.  109. 

1604  or  1605.— "In  Bij^pttr  T  had  f-.und 
.some  tobacco.  Xevor  having  .seen  the  like 
in  India,  I  )>ruught  some  with  mo,  and 
prepared  a  band»ome  pipe  of  jewel  work. 
.  .  .  Hb  Majesty  (Akbar)  was  enjoying 
himself  after  receiving  my  pronents,  ana 
asking  me  how  I  had  collected  so  many 
strange  things  in  so  short  a  time,  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  tray  with  the  pipe  and  its 
appurtenances:  he  expressed  great  surprise 
and  examine*!  the  tobacco,  which  wa.H  made 
up  in  pijMjfuU ;  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  where  I  had  got  it.  The  Nawab  Kh<(n- 
i-'Azam  replied:  "ITiis  i.s  tobacco,  which  is 
well  known  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  thi.i 
doctor  has  brought  it  as  a  mcnlicino  for 
your  Majesty.'  His  Majesty  looked  at  it, 
and  ordered  mo  to  prepare  and  take  bim  a 
pilKjful.  Ho  l>egan  to  stnoko  it,  when  his 
physician  approached  and  forUido  hi.s  doing 
so "  .  .  .  (omitting  much  that  is  curiou.s). 
"  As  I  had  brought  a  large  supply  of  tobaooo 
and  pipes,  I  sent  some  to  sereral  of  the 
noble.s,  while  otherv  sent  to  ask  for  <«ome  ; 
indeed  all,  without  exception,  wanted  .s<ime, 
and  the  practice  was  introduced.  After 
that  the  merchants  l)egan  to  sell  it.  so  the 
custom  of  smoking  spread  rapidly.' —./ijoci 
Drff,  in  Elliot,  vi.  165-167. 

1610.— "Tbe  THtL'tt  are  also  incredible 
takers  of  Opium  .  .  .  carrying  it  about  with 

them  l>oth  in  iKvice  and  in  warro ;  which 
they  say  exj>clloth  all  feare,  and  makes 
them  couragioiis ;  but  I  rather  think  giddy 
headed.  .  .  .  And  perhaps  for  the  self  !«ame 
cau'ic  they  also  delight  in  Tobacco ;  they 
Uike  it  through  reeds  that  have  ioyned 
vnto  them  great  heads  of  wood  to  containe 
it:  I  doubt  not  but  lately  taught  them,  as 
brought  them  by  the  Knglish  :  and  were  it 
not  sometimes  luokt  into  (f()r  Mnrut  lUtsMi 
not  long  since  commanded  a  pipe  to  be 
thrust  through  the  nose  of  a  Tarke,  and  so 
to  be  led  in  derision  through  the  Ciltie.)no 
question  hut  it  would  prove  a  princii>idl 
comnuMiity.  Xeverthelcsso  they  will  take 
it  in  comer.-*,  and  are  so  ignorant  therein, 
that  that  which  in  England  is  not  saleable, 
doth  passe  here  amongst  them  for  most 
excellent. *'—.^»«<fjfi^  Jounwjft  66. 

1615.  — 11  tabacco  nncom  usano  qui"  (at 

Constantinople)  "di  pigliar  in  convenwirione 
per  gusto:  ma  io  non  ho  volut"  m  li  pro- 
varao,  e  ne  avern  oogniziono  in  Italia  ehe 
molti  ne  pigliano^  ed  in  particolaro  il 
signore  cnrdinalo  Crescenzio  iju  ilcho  volta 
per  mediciimento  in.segn;itogli  dal  .Sijjnor 
j  don  Virginio  Orsino,  che  primo  di  tutti,  .^o 
io  non  fallo,  gli  anni  addietro  lo  portu  in 
Roma  d'lnghOtonna.''— P.  deth  Valfe,  i.  76. 

1616.  — "Such  fa  the  minuuloiis  oroni> 
potence  of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it 
cures  al  sorts  of  disen-sos  (which  neuer  any 
dni;:<r'  I  (>ii!ii  clo  before)  in  al!  jursun-s  and 
at  all  tiuieii.  ...  It  cures  tbe  gout  in  the 

I  feet  and  (which  fa  miraealons)  in  that  very 
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instant  when  the  smoke  thereof,  as  light, 

flies  vp  into  the  head,  tho  virtue  theroof,  as 
heauy,  runa  down  to  the  litis  too.  It 
helps  all  eoitB  of  a^e-t.  It  refradies  h 

wear}'  man,  and  yet  makes  a  man  hungry. 

iioing  tnkon  when  they  goe  to  bed,  it  makes 
one  sloopo  soundly,  and  yet  being  taken 
when  a  man  is  sleepie  and  drousio,  it  will, 
as  they  say,  awalce  nia  bmino,  and  quicken 
his  vndcrstanding.  .  .  .  ()  i)nmi}>(itent  power 
of  Tobacco !  Ami  if  it  could  by  tho  suioake 
thereof  chaso  out  deuils,  as  the  smoake 
of  Tobiat  fish  did  (which  1  am  sure  oould 
smell  no  stronglier)  it  would  serre  for  a 
nrocious  Relicko,  Ixith  for  the  S>i|)erstitious 
Priests,  and  the  iu."*olent  Puritanos,  to  caat 
out  deuil.s  withall." — A'.  Janui  /.,  ('onrUer- 
bla-iUt„  T<A>aceo,'\n  Il'r.»  i.«.  pj).  'iUt 

1617.  —  "  As  tlio  smoking  of  tobacco 
(tambaku)  had  taken  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind  of  mauy  personsi  I 
ordered  that  no  one  ahould  practise  the 
bablt.  My  Ijrother  Sh.fli  'AbbXs,  also  being 
aware  of  \Xa  evil  effecUi,  had  issued  a  com- 
mand against  tho  use  of  it  in  IriSn.  But 
Kh^n  i-'Alam  was  so  much  addicted  to 
smoking,  that  he  could  not  abstain  from  it, 
and  often  smoked." — Mrmolrs  of  JaJtAHgir, 
in  E/iiotf  V.  851.  See  the  same  paasa^ 
rendered  by  BMkmamHf  in  Ind.  Anttq. 
i.  m. 

1623. — "  Incipit  nostro  seculo  in  immen- 
Hum  erssoers  osus  tdlfoeo,  atque  affioit 

homines  occulta  quidem  delectatione,  \it 
(jui  illi  ocmel  ii.<«^^uoti  »int,  difficile  postea 
abstinent."— .  Jf.  VUa$  et  Marti*,  in 
B.  MoHJtague:*  ed.  x. 

We  are  unable  to  give  tlie  rlat<*  or 
Pei-siaii  author  of  tlie  following;  ex- 
tract (though  clearly  of  the  17th 
oenttnyjk  which  witli  an  introductory 
s«'nt»>n(i'  we  have  found  in  a  frairnien- 
taiy  note  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Iste  Major  William  Yulc^  wntten  in 
India  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century  :  * 

"  .\lthou>.'h  Tobacco  bo  tho  produce  of  an 
Kurope.in  Plant,  it  has  novorthele«*s  been 
in  use  by  our  Physicians  medicinally'  for 
some  time-  past.  Nay,  some  creditable 
People  even  have  been  friendly  to  the  use 
of  it.  thonsrb  from  its  having  boon  )'rouirht 
.sparingly  in  tho  tirst  jn.stance  from  Euro|>e, 
its  rarity  prevented  it  from  coming  into 

general  use.  The  Culture  of  this  Plant, 
owoTer,  became  speedily  almost  unlvenal, 
within  a  Hhort  penod  after  its  introduction 
into  Hindostaun  ;  and  the  i»ro<luce  of  it 
rewarded  tho  Cultivator  far  l>evimd  every 
other  article  of  Husbandry.  T)iis  became 
more  especially  the  ease  in  the  rei^  of 
Sl»!ih  Jetiaun  (commeneeil  a.H.  10^7)  when 
the  Practice  of  Smoking  pervaded  all  Banks 


*  Some  notice  of  M^ior  Tnie,  whose  valuable 
Oriental  M98.  were  preantted  to  th«  British  Mu- 
seum after  his  death,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Ri<>u'ji 
Prsbce  to  the  VaUilogut  of  Ptnian  MSS.  (vol.  iiL 


I  and  Claasee  within  the  Empire.   Nobles  and 

Beggars,  Pious  and  Wicked,  Devotees  and 
Froe*thinkerH,  poets,  historians,  rbetoncians, 
docton  and  patients,  hi^h  and  low,  rich 
and  noor,  all !  all  seemed  mtoxicated  with  a 
decined  preference  over  every  other  luxury, 
nay  oven  often  over  tlie  neeessarie-  of  life. 
To  a  stranger  no  offering  was  so  acceptable 
as  a  Whiff,  and  to  a  friend  one  oould 
pnxluce  nothing  half  grateful  as  a 
'  Chillum.  So  rooted  was  tho  habit  that  the 
confirmed  .Smoker  would  alwtain  from  Food 
and  Drink  rather  than  relinauish  the  K'^ti- 
ficatlon  ho  doriTsd  from  inhalin?  the  Fumes 
of  this  deleteritius  Plant '  Nature  reanls  at 
tho  very  idea  of  touching  the  Siiliva  of 
another  Person,  yet  in  tho  present  instance 
our  Tobaooo  smokers  pass  the  moistened 
Tube  lirom  one  month  to  another  without 
hesitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  is 
received  with  couipUiceucy  on  the  other  I 
The  more  acrid  the  Fumes  .so  much  the 
mora  grateful  to  the  Palate  of  the  Connois* 
sour.  The  Smoke  is  a  CoUyrinm  to  the 
Eyes,  whilst  tho  Firo,  they  will  tell  vou, 
i^upplioa  to  the  Iknly  tho  waste  of  radical 
Heat.  Without  doubt  tho  Hookah  is  a 
most  pleasing  Companion,  whether  to  the 
Wayworn  Traveller  or  to  the  solitary 
Hermit.  It  is  a  Friend  in  whoso  Boflom 
we  may  repoee  our  most  confidential  Secrets ; 
and  a  Counsellor  upon  whose  advioo  we  may 
rely  in  our  most  important  Concerns.  It  is 
an  elegant  Ornament  in  our  private  Apj>art- 
mentji  :  it  gives  joy  to  the  Beholder  xn  our 
public  Halls.  The  Music  of  its  sound  puts 
the  warbling  of  the  Nightingale  to  Shame, 
and  tho  Fragrance  of  its  Perfume  brings  a 
B1a«h  on  tho  Cheek  of  the  Rose.  Life  in 
short  is  prolonged  by  the  Fanes  inhaled  at 
each  ins|xiiati<m,  whUst  evenr  eapiratioa  of 
them  is  aooompanied  with  eztatio  da- 
light.  .  .  ."—((reirrtt  drsunt), 

c.  1760.— **TamhdiUu  It  is  known  from 
the  Maddt'i'Rakimi  that  the  tohaeoo  oamo 

from  Eurn]>t!  to  the  Dakhin,  and  from  tho 
Dakhin  to  Upper  India,  during  the  reign  ol 
Akbar  St£b  |l66«-1605),  since  which  time  it 
has  been  in  general  use." — £<tkar-C-Aiitm^ 
quoted  by  .8/oe^«MM«,  in  Ind.  Antu/.  i.  161. 

1S78.— It  appears  from  Miss  Bird's  yamtM 
that  tobaooo  wu  not  enltiTated  in  that 
country  till  1606.  In  1912  and  1615  the 
Shogun  prohibited  l>oth  culture  and  us«3 
of  tabako.  —  Sec  tho  work.  i.  276-77. 
[According  to  Mr,  Chamberlain  (TkiKpt 
Japanese^  3rd  ed.  p.  402)  by  1661  the  law 
was  so  far  relaxed  that  smoking  was  per* 
mittod,  hut  only  aai-ci-doon,} 

TOBBA,  8.  Hind,  tobrd,  [which, 
according  to  Pliitt.fs  is  Skt.  jrrotha^ 
*nos«.'  of  a  horse,'  invprt««l].  The 
leatlier  nose-bag  in  which  a  liorse's 
feed  18  administered.  **ln  the  Ner- 
hiulda  \-alliv,  in  Central  luflia,  tlu* 
women  wear  a  profusion  of  toe-rinjjp*, 
some  .'Standing  up  an  im  h  high.  Their 
shoes  are  ronscqtu  ntly  curiously  >]in|H'<l, 
and  ate  called  tohiM  "  {M.-Geu,  B.  if. 
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Keatinge).  As  we  should  say,  Mmckets.' 
[The  use  of  the  nosehag  is  referred  to 
hy  Sir  T.  HeilM  it  (..1.  1034):  "The 
horses  (of  the  Persians)  feed  usually 
of  haiiev  and  chopt-straw  put  into  a 
bag,  and  fastened  alx)ut  tlieir  heads, 
which  imply es  the  manger."  Alao  see 
TUSA.] 

1808. — .  .  ttable-buys  are  apt  to  serve 
tliMDMlTet  to  a  part  out  of  tbo  p(H>r  iMmsts 
allowance ;  to  prerent  which  a  thriftv 
housewife  sees  it  put  into  a  tobra,  or  month 

)>.iir,  iirul  spits  thereon  to  make  the  Ht>,'*tler 
loathe  autl  leave  it  alone." — Jjj-uMmuiid, 
llliulratioiUt  kc 

[1S75. — "One  of  the  horseiuen  dromK?<l 
hiatolxntoriKwe-bag."'-X>r«w,  Jummoot  24Q.} 

TODDY,  s.  A  corruption  of  Hind. 
Mii,  iA.  the  fermented  sap  of  the  Uir 
or  jvilinyra,  Skt.  tain,  ami  also  (»f  otla-r 
palms,  such  as  the  date,  the  coco-paliu, 
and  the  Caryota  nrem;  palni>wine. 
Toihhi  U  generally  the  subetance  us* d 
in  India  as  yeast,  to  leaven  I'tt-ad. 
The  word,  as  is  well  known,  luis  re- 
ceived a  new  apnlication  in  Scotland, 
the  ininiediate  nistory  of  which  we 
have  not  tnicfd.  The  ^f/a-tree  sreins 
to  Iw  indicated,  though  coufusedlv,  m 
this  passage  of  Megaathenes  liom 
Arrian : 

c.  B.C.  i'i20.  — "  Mc(»'asthoncs  tolls  us  .  .  . 
the  Indians  wore  in  old  times  nomadic  .  .  . 
ware  to  barbarous  that  they  wore  the  itkins 
lA.  anoli  wild  animali  as  th«y  could  kill, 
and  miMcfced  (f)  on  the  faafk  of  trees ;  that 
these  trees  were  called  in  the  Indian  sjioech 
tala,  and  that  there  grew  on  them  a*  there 
grows  at  the  tops  of  the  (date)  pnlni  trees, 
a  fruit  resembling  halls  of  wool." — Arrian^ 
indient  rii.,  tr.  by  McCrindle. 

e.  1880. — ** .  .  .  There  is  another  tree  of 

a  difTerent  ;«)>ccif',  which  .  .  .  m'veM  nil 
the  year  round  a  white  liquor,  pluusaut  to 
drink,  which  tree  is  eaUed  taii."  —  Fr, 
Jordanm,  16. 

fl.'iM.— "There  Li  in  Gujoret  a  tree  of 
thu  pului  tribe,  called  tail  agadji  (millet 
tree).  From  its  branches  cups  are  sus- 
pended, and  when  the  cut  end  of  a  branch 

If  plarc'ii  into  one  of  tin       ve<'i-l--,  :i  -iM'i't 

liquid,  something  of  the  nature  of  arrack, 
flows  out  in  a  oontinuoos  stream  .  .  .  and 

presently  changes  into  a  most  wonderful 
wine." — Tnifols  of  Sid i  A/i  Hrl*,  (ram.  A. 
Vamftfiy,  p.  29.]  • 

[  v;09  10.  —  "TtaTM."      See  under 

SURA.] 

1611.— "Palmiti  Wine,  which  they  call 
Taddy."— X  iJunntou,  in  J'«,.l,nf.  i.  21>8. 

[1614.— "A  sort  of  wine  that  di.stilleth 
out  of  the  Palmetto  tieen,  called  Tadia*"— 
FotUr,  Ldkrif  iii.  4.] 


1615.- 

"...  And  then  nmre  to  glad  yee 
Weele  have  n  health  to  al  our  friends  in 

Tadae. ' 

Ver»f»  to  T,  Cot^fUf  in  QrudUiett 
iii.  47. 

1628.—". . .  on  board  of  whfob  we  atayad 

till  nightfall,  entert.-iinini;  with  conversa- 
tion and  drinkin}^  tari,  ii  liquor  which  is 
drawn  froD)  the  coco-nut  trees,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  a  little  turbid,  and  of  a  somewhat 
rough  taste,  though  with  a  blending  in 
Rweetne-s,  and  not  unpalatable,  something 
like  one  of  our  rini  fyin  nntl.  It  w  ill  alsc)  in- 
toxicate, like  wine,  if  dnink  over  f  reel  v.**— 
P.  d.  lla  Valh,  ii.  r,30  ;  (Hak.  S.x\  i.  621. 

[1634.—"  The  Toddy-tree  U  Uke  the  Date 
of  Palm ;  the  Wine  oalled  Toddy  is  got 

by  wouti'lini:  and  piorcinsr  the  Tree,  and 


nor  may  drop  into  it.**— iSir  t,  Herbmit 


cette  l&iuears'appdle  tailf.' 


putting  a  Jar  or  Pitcher  under  it,  soas  the 

Top 

in  J/ai-rit,  I  lOJ^.J 

16^18.— "The  country  ...  is  planted  with 
[Kilniito-trees,  from  which  a  aap  is  drawn 
called  Terry,  that  they  ywj  oonmooly 

drink."— lait  Twut,  12. 

1658.—*'.  .  .  lettti  qui  ert  le  Tin  otdi- 
nairo  d«e  Indea.**— i)«  w  Bwlteufe^te-Owzt 

246. 

1678.— "The  Natires  singing  and  roaring 
all  Nijjht  ]onff  ;  Wini?  drunk  with  TMUjf 
^  the  Wiue  of  the  Cocoo." — Fry  r,  .'>3. 

,,  "As  for  the  rest,  they  are  very 
re.spoctful.  unle-<-i  the  Seamen  and  Soldiers 
^t^dmnk,  either  with  Toddy  or  Bang." — 

1686.— "BcMdes  the  liquor  or  Water  in 
the  Fruit,  there  ia  also  a  sort  of  Wine 
drawn  from  the  Tree  called  Toddy,  wldeh 
looks  like  Whey."— AmjMer,  i.  293. 

1705.-".  . 
— Lutllter,  43. 

1710.— This  word  was  in  common  use  at 

Madras. —  Wh^efrr,  ii.  125. 

ir.'O.  - '*./^.  Was  vor  I>euto  trinckon 
Taddy.'  C.  Die  Soldatcn.  die  Ijind 
rortugiesen,  die  I'arreier  (see PARIAH)  und 
Scbiffleuto  trincken  diosen  Taddy."— 
Madragy  oder  Fort  St.  Gtorm^  ftc.,  Halle, 
1750. 

1857.— "It  is  the  unfermented  iuice  of 
the  Palmyra  which  is  uaed  as  food:  when 

allowed  to  ferment,  whieh  it  will  <l.i  l>.  fore 
midday,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  chaiige<i  into  a 
sweet,  intoxicating  drink  called  'kal'  or 
'  toddy.'  "—Hi).  Caidwdlf  Lecturrson  Ttniw 
tyt(tf  Mission,  p.  33. 

T  "The  R.it,  returning  home  full  of 
Todd^,  said,  If  I  meet  the  Cat,  1  will  tear 
him  in  pieces."— Ceylon  Proverb,  in  Ind, 
Antiq.  i.  59. 

Of  the  Scotch  applicatiou  of  tlie 
M'ord  we  can  find  hut  one  example  in 
I'>itn\8) and,  strange  to  say,  no  mention 
i  in  Jameson's  Dictionary : 
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1786.— 

"  The  Uds  an'  Uuws,  blythely  bent 
To  mind  baith  saul  an'  Vwxly, 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  cuiitcut 
An' ftew  about  th«  toddy.  .  . 

Burns,  T/f  Holy  Fair. 

1796. — Action  of  the  case,  for  giving 
her  a  doM  in  aome  todd^,  to  intoxicate  nnd 
inflnmc  her  paariont." — AooU't  Reporttf  i,  80. 

1801.- 
"...  I've  nae  fear  for't  ; 
For  dllor,  faith,  ye  ne'er  did  care  for't, 
Unless  to  help  a  needful  IkhI)-, 
An*  get  an  antrin  glaxs  o'  toddy." 

TaHuakUl,  EpiaU  to  Jamti  Uarf. 

T0DD7-BIBD,  s.   We  do  iu»t  know 

for  certain  wliat  1>ir<l  is  nu'.iut  l>y  tliis 
iianie  iu  the  (|UuLatiou.  The  nest 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  Baya, 
Weaver-bird  (Ploceng  limja,  Blyth)  : 
l>nf  thi'  sfy  alle^'cd  is  alisurd  ;  it  is 
pix)l>iibly  u  bliuiilt  r.  [Another  1>ii<i, 
the  Artamui  fu,<cits^  is,  according  to 
Balfour  (Oyel.  8. v.)  called  the  toddy 
shrike] 

[1673.— "For  here  is  a  Bird  (having  its 
name  from  the  Tree  it  ohuses  for  ita  Sanctu- 
ary, the  toddy-tree).  .  .  ."—Fri/rr,  70  ] 

c.  176(MM>.  — *'lt  is  in  this  tree  (»ee 
PAUmU,  mUB)  that  the  toddy-blrds, 
so  called  from  thoir  attachment  t<»  that 
tree,  nuiku  thoir  extiuiaitely  curiuUH  nesL-*, 
wrought  out  iif  the  thinnest  reefls  and 
filaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable 
mechanism,  and  are  about  the  bign&is  of  a 
partridge  (f)  The  birds  themselves  are  of 
no  value.  .  .  ."—iJrute,  i.  45. 

T0DD7-0AT,  s.  Tlii->  namr  is  in 
S.  India  aj)pli»'d  to  ilir  I'-trnd'^j-u ms 
MumiufOf  J  erdon  :  [the  niyer^  tlie 
Indian  Bilni-Ci^'et  of  Blanford  (Afriifi- 
malioy  106).]  It  infests  nouses, 
t'H|M'cially  wiK-rc  there  is  a  r«MHng  of 
cloth  (see  CHUTT).  its  name  is  ^i\eu 
for  its  fondness,  real  or  supposed,  for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO,  H.  Slang  for  'a  thrawhiiig.' 
The  word  is  imper.  of  Hind,  totnid^  *  to 
censure,  blamef  and  hoi;  1)een  ( on\  ei-ti  d 
into  a  noun  on  the  analogy  of  bunnow 
and  otlier  words  c»f  tlic  >viim'  kind. 

(1823.— "Toco  r'< ',  uam—\ &iD>  are  f>y«\  for 
negroes  in  the  W.  indka  .  .  .  atid  if,  in- 
stead of  rcceivitig  h\n  proper  mtion  of  these, 
blackce  gels  a  whip  (tooo)  about  his  back, 
why  'he  li.us  caught  tooo'  instead of  yam." 

— Jo/iit  lit",  ^hiitij  I)icf. 

[1  St;;.. -"Toko  for  Yam.   An  expression 

peculiar  to  negroes  for  cryiiip  out  licfore 
being  hurt."  —  HmtfUt^  iSailur't  Woi-d-Bvok, 
a.v.] 


TOLA,  s.  Au  ludiau  weight 
(chiefly  of  gold  or  silverX  not  of 

extreme  antiquity.  Hind,  iohl^  Skt. 
tuldy  'a  Ivdamc,'  ^«/,  *to  lift  up,  to 
wei<;li.'  Thi-  Hindu  scale  is  8  raitU 
(set-  RUTTEE)  =  1  mUdiOj  18  mdiHaas 
1  toUl.  Til  us  thi'  foU'i  \va-  tH|nal  to  96 
rattU.  The  proper  weight  of  the  raffi, 
which  was  the  old  Indlaii  unit  of 
weight,  haa  l)ecn  determined  by  M  r.  E. 
Thomas  as  1  ".')  j;rains,  and  the  medieval 
ianga  which  was  the  prol^jtvin;  of  the 
rupee  was  of  100  roffis  weiflnt.  **But 
.  .  .  the  factitious  rattl  of  trie  Musliius 
was  mendy  an  ulitiuot  yiart — Vi  <'f  tli.- 
comiMrativcly  recent  foAi,  and  V,  ut 
tlie  newly  d»-\  isi-rl  rupee/'  By  the 
Ke,t,Mdalio"n  VII.  <.f  1833,  ]MittinV'  the 
British  India  coinage  ou  \i&  present 
footing  (see  under  8SBB)  the  teld 
weighing  180  gra,  which  is  also  the 
wt'i^dit  of  the  ru]H'o,  is  estaVdished  by 
the  same  Rt^ulation,  as  the  unit  of 
the  system  of  weights,  80  fo((Ma  1  aer, 

l.'i*33.— "I  kiuw  a  ■'ocretary  of  Xizanioxa 
(see  NIZAHALUCO),  a  native  of  Cora^on, 
who  ate  ever}'  day  three  tollaa  (of  opium), 
which  U  the  weight  of  ten  cnmidos  and  a 
half;  but  thia  Uoracoui  (A"/("m*««i),  though 
he  waH  a  man  of  letters  and  a  great  .«cnbe 
and  official,  waa  always  nodding  or  sleep* 
ing."— </arr»Vf,  f.  IS-W. 

1610. --".\  Tele  i-^  a  rupee  challau,t  of 
silver,  and  ton  of  these  TolM  are  the  value 
of  one  of  gold.''-~jEr«irKar,  in  Pvrchas^  L 

217. 

1615-16.— "Twotdtand  a  haU  boif«  an 
ounce." —  . Sir  T.  Rofy  in  Pvrcfuu,  i.  545; 

[Hak.  Soc.  i.  183]. 

1676.— "Over  all  the  Empire  of  the  Great 
^f(xrtll,  All  the  Gold  and  Silver  is  weiirh'd 

with  Weight.s,  which  they  call  Tolla,  v^Kieh 
amounts  to  9  doniers  and  eight  ffraiiis  of  our 
weight.  '— IViivntter,  E.T.  S.  18 ;  [ed.  Mt, 
i.  HJ. 


TOICAUK,  A.   A  Mongol  word, 

nifyin^  10,000,  and  < mist.uitlv  us»  vl  in 
the  histories  of  the  Mongol  <iyuHstit>s 
for  a  divi.iion  of  an  army  theoretically 
consisting  of  that  nuniWr.  But  its 
iikmUmu  apidication  is  to  a  Persian 
money,  at  the  present  time  worth 
about  7«.  6rf.  [In  1899  the  exchange 
was  about  T)3  crans  to  the  £1  ;  10 
Cnin.t  -  1  tuman.]  Till  recentlv  it  w;v«- 
only  a  money  of  account,  rouiesenliug 
10,000  dindn;  the  latter  also  having 
liocn  ill  Persia  for  centuries  «»nly  a 
money  of  account,  cimstantly  <legene- 
rating  in  value.  The  tomauu  iu 
Fryer's  time  (1677)  is  reckoned  hw  him 
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as  pqual  to  i'3,  6.v.  8(/.  P.  della  Valle's 
eatiruate  60  years  earlier  would  give 
about  £4,  lOf.  Orf.,  and  is  perhaps 
loose  and  too  hif^h.  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
valuation  f5x  13.>.'.  Hd.)  is  the  same  as 
Fry t' I  S.  In  the  first  and  third  of  the 
following  quotatioiM  we  have  the  word 
in  the  Tartar  military  senw,  for  a 
divisiuii  of  10,000  men 

im— "You  8M  when  a  Tartar  prince 
goefl  forth  to  war,  he  takes  with  him,  Hav, 
100,000  horse  .  .  .  thev  cnll  the  corps  of 
100,000  men  a  Thc  ;  that  of  10,000  they  call 
a  Toman.'*— Jf«w  />oto,  Bk.  i.  eh.  54. 

c.  1340.  —  "Cea  deux  pMrfion.H  n'unios 
formaient  un  toUil  do  800  toumans,  dout 
chacun  %aut  10,000  dinars  couranta,  et  lo 
dinar  6  dirh9au."SkiJtabMidU,  MaMakiU 
Abaar,  in  N<H.  «t  Bxta.  xiii.  IW. 

<.  ]:n7.— "I  WI18  informed  .  .  .  that 
whea  the  K&n  assembled  his  troopci,  and 
ttlled  the  array  of  hia  forces  together, 
there  wore  with  him  100  divisions  of  horse, 
each  couijx.scd  nf  10.000  men.  the  chief 
nf  whom  «as  ciiUod  Amir  Tumin,  or  hn^ 
of  10,U<X»."   -////I  Ilnl'it.t,  iv.  2in»  ;}00. 

.    A  form  of  the  Tartar  word  »ooma  to  hare 
passed  into  Russian : 

C.  1659.  — "One  thousjuid  in  the  lanpuago 
of  the  j)oople  i.s  cjilK'd  Tissutzf :  likewise 
tenthous.ind  in  a  f«iiii:lf  \v«ird  Tma :  twentx' 
tboosaad  />uu«tma:  thirty  thoiuand  JttBia. 
—ffa-benteim.  Delta  Mommtia,  BmmiHo,  «i. 
Id9. 

[c.  1590.  —  In  the  ikirkiir  of  Kauduha'r 
"  eighteen  dinirs  make  a  tnmin,  and  cn<-li 
tunu(n  is  equivalent  to  800  dims.  The 
tnadn  of  Khnraafa  fa  eqipal  in  value  to  30 
ropee^  and  the  tuni.<n  of  Irft  to  40."— illn, 
ed.  Jai-r^u,  ii. 

16iy.  -  '<  L'ambeaoiadore  Indfano  .  .  . 

ordino  chc  donaiwe  a  tutti  un  tomano,  cio?> 
dieci  zeichini  iHjr  uno."— /».  (H/a  Va/lr,  ii. 

c.  1630.— ''But  how  miserable  so  ere  it 
■eemes  to  others,  the  Fonian  King  makes 

many  happy  harvests  ;  filling  every  yeere 
his  ins;itiato  coffers  with  above  '350,000 
Tomans  U  Toman  it  five  markes  etefUn)." 

—Sir  T.  ilrrl^rl,  p.  225. 

[c.  l»J6.'i.  — Ill  I'ersiii  "the  ahilsi  is  worth 
4  sh/Qiis,  and  the  tomdn  50  aiAsts  or  200 
TVi.wuVr,  ed.  Aj//,  i.  24.] 

1677.  —  ".  .  .  Receipt  of  Custo.Ti  (at 
Gombroon)  for  which  he  pays  the  Kinj; 
yearly  Twoaty>two  thousand  Thomaads, 
every  Thomand  makii^  Three  pound  and 
a  Noble  in  our  Accompt,  Half  wbieh  we 
liave  a  Right  to."— /Vy/r, 

1711.— "Camels,  Houses,  Ac,  are  gone- 
nUly  sold  by  the  Tomand,  which  is  200 
Shanees  or  50  Aba^een ;  and  they  usually 
reckon  their  Estates  that  way ;  aaeh  a  man 
is  worth  so  many  Tomaada,  as  we  reckon 
by  Ftnuida  in  Eaghuid.**- JLociy^r,  229. 

[1858.— "Girw  ur  Singh,  Toouuular.  camo 
up  with  a  detachment  of  the  spoci  .l  r^»lice." 

V  N 


TOMBAOK,  8.  An  alloy  of  copper 

and  zinc,  i.e.  a  mrticular  modification 
of  Ijrass,  formerly-  imported  from  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  Port  Umbaea^ 
fr'»in  Malay  tdmhuqa  and  tdmhaqa^ 
'  copper,'  which  is  again  from  fcikt* 
tamrika  and  idmra, 

IflOfi.— **'nieir  dmmmes  are  huge  pannes 
made  of  a  roeta!1  (  ailed  Tombaga,  which 
makes  a  most  helli^  sound."— .itott,  ik*- 
eomrn  qflnma,  in  FwrckaSy  i.  180. 

1690. -"This  Tombac  is  a  kiml  of  Metal, 
whose  scarcity  renders  it  more  valuable  than 
Gold.  .  .  .  Tis  thought  to  be  a  Idnd  of 
natural  Compound  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Brass,  and  in  some  places  the  mixture  is 
very  Rich,  as  at  Ii<»  n>v,  and  the  MonnlhUf 
in  others  more  allayed,  as  at  Siam."  — 
Ovington^  510. 

1759.— "The  Pnxlucit'ons  of  this  Countrif 
(Siam)  are  pnMligious  (]uantitieti  of  Grain, 
CotUjn,  Benjamin  .  .  .  and  TMlriMUUkt 
—In  I/airj/mple,  i.  119. 


TOM-TOM,  8.  Tamtajiu  a  native 
drum.   The  word  eoines  from  India, 

and    is  cliictlv  n.sed   tlu'iv.  Forces 
{Rds-MdUi,  ii.'401)  [i-d.  1878,  0651 
says  the  thing  is  so  chilled  because  used 
by  criers  wlio  boat  it  tdm4dm,  *pUuse 
by  jil.xcc,'  /.<'.  first  at  one  place,  then  nt 
amitlicT.    But  it  is  mther  an  ouoina- 
f  <'/">' ta,  not  belonging  to  any  language 
ill  i.arti.  ular.    In  Ceylon  it  takes  the 
funn  tiimatttiiiiii,  in   Tel.  (appeta,  in 
Tanj.  tambattum  ;  in  Malay  it  is  toh' 
toil,  all  with  the  same  meaning.  [When 
badminton  Mas  intnxlnced  at  Satara 
natives  called  it  Tamtam  phul  khel, 
(('OT-faia  meaning  '  Wttledore,' and  the 
shuttlecock  looked  like  a  flower  (vhul). 
Tommy  Atkins  promptly  turned  this 
into  "JoTO  Foor  {CalcuUn  Rev.  xcvL 
3 16).]  In  French  the  word  tamtam  is 
used,  not  for  a  drum  of  any  kind,  but 
for  a  Chinese  gong  Oi-v.)-    M.  Littre, 
however,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Diet,  remarkfl  that  this  use  is  erroneoua. 

1608.  —  "It  fa  ordered  that  to>norrow 

morning  the  Choultry  Justices  do  caviso 
the  Tom  Tom  to  be  beat  through  all  the 
Strcetaof  theKaokTown. . . .'— Ui  Wheeler, 

i.  2*18. 

1711. —  "Their  -mall  l»iiK.'-,  and  Tom 
Toms,  instead  of  Il.tnnony  made  the  Difl* 

cord  thc  proa tcr."    /.t*(  A7/'^»-,  2.'J5. 

175.'».  -In  thc  Calcutta  Mayor's  expenses 
wo  tind  : 

Tom  Tom,  R.  1    1   0."— In  Loh</,  56. 

17'«1.  —"You  will  give  strict  onlers  to  the 
Ze:  in  Hilar-  furnish  Oil  and  Muaohauls, 
and  Tom  Toms  and  Pikeraen,  Ice.,  aocording 
to  cuatouj.  — 76(rf.  391, 
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1770. — •* .  .  .  An  instniment  of  braHS  which 
tho  Euro{»eaii8  lately  bormwed  from  tho 
TurkB  to  add  to  titeir  military  miuric,  and 
which  fa  eaUed  a  tern"  {l).^Abht  Rnynnl, 
tr.  1777,  i.  30. 

1789.— "An  barah  kind  of  music  from  a 
tom-tmn  or  dram,  accompanied  by  a  load 

rustic  pi{>o,  sounds  from  different  parties 
ibrougbout  the  tbroug.  .  .  ." — Munro,  Aior* 
raUvft  78. 

1804.  —  "  I  rcpiest  that  they  may  be 
hanged  ;  and  let  tho  cau-so  of  ihoir  punish- 
mcnt  he  pulilishod  in  the  bazar  by  Mat  of 
tom-tom.  ' — WfU'ingtim,  iii.  IHtj. 

1824.  —  "The  Mabratta.^  in  ray  vicinity 
kept  up  iuoh  a  confounded  noise  with  the 
tamtams,  cymbals,  and  pipes,  that  to  sleep 
wa.s  imfiossible." — S^fhi,  iVond^x  of  Effura, 
ch.  iv. 

1836.— For  the  use  of  the  word  by  Dickans, 
see  under  GUH  QUM. 

1862.  —  •*  The  first  musical  in«trument-s 
were  without  doubt  percussive  sticks,  cala- 
bashe-s,  tomtoms." — Herbert  Spencer,  First 
Principles,  ;{r>»i. 

1881.— "The  tom-timi  i»  ubiouitous.  It 
knows  no  rest.  It  is  content  with  deprivin(7 
nijiii  of  h\^.  It  xelocts  by  i>reforeiuf  thf 
hours  of  tho  night  a.s  the  time  for  its  malign 
influence  to  assert  its  most  potent  away. 
It  reverberates  its  dull  unmeaning  mono- 
tones thnm^h  the  (itful  dreams  which  sheer 
exhaustion  Krinf^s.  It  inspires  delusive 
hopes  hy  a  brief  lull  only  to  break  forth 
witb  refreshed  vigour  into  wilder  eertades 
of  tnaniacal  fiirv — accomjyanied  with  na.sal 
incantations  anJ  protracted  lumK  .  .  ." — 
Ortrland  Time$  o/India^  April  14. 

TONGA,  s.  A  kind  oi'  light  au<l 
small  two-wheeled  vehicle,  Hind,  tdnga, 

[Skt.  (aninnga,  *n  ]»lat  f  .i m 'J.  The 
wonl  has  bt'conie  familiar  of  lat'*  years, 
owing  U)  the  use  of  the  tunuit  in  a 
modined  form  on  the  roads  leadin;^'  \i|> 
to  Simla,  Darjocling,  an<l  <»llK'r  hill- 
stations.  [Ta vernier  .xpeaks  of  a  can  iaee 
of  this  kin'l,  l»nt  <1'm's  not  rise  the  worn  : 

[c.  1665. — "They  have  also,  for  travelling, 
amall,  vary  light,  carriages  which  c«>nUiin 
two  persons ;  out  usually  one  travels  alone 
...  to  which  they  haniess  a  j'air  of  oxen 
only.  The-.'  earriiitrc-i.  whieh  are  pri)vido<l, 
like  ours,  witb  curtains  and  cushions,  are  not 
alung.  .  •      TatwrntiT,  ed.  Batf^  i.  44.] 

1874.—** The  villages  in  this  part  of  the 
ooontry  are  usually  aiipcrior  t.,  tho-^o  in 

Fbona  or  Sholiipur,  ana  the  ^  i  >i  a;  ]  .  ir 
to  be  in  goo<l  circumstances.  .  .  .  Tlio 
custom  too,  which  is  common,  of  driving' 
light  Tonga*  drawn  by  {ionics  or  oxen 
pointB  to  the  same  conclusion."— iSr/</«Mtnt/ 
Report  of  Ndtii. 

1879.  — "A  tongha  dlk  h.is  at  last  \yeen 
started  between  Kajpore  and  Dchra.  The 
first  tongha  took  onlv  5^  hours  from  Rajpore 
to  SalMnMpora.''>>A<Mw«r  MaiU 


1880.—"  la  the  (  Tnnrs)  of  tho  19th  ..f  April 
we  are  told  that  'Syud  Mahonuil  I'lul-liah  has 
repulsed  the  attack  on  his  fort  instigated  by 
certain  vnootalu  of  toOjga  diJt*  ...  Is  the 
relentless  tonga  a  region  of  countrj"  or  a 
religious  organiiuition  T  .  .  .  The  original 
telegram  appears  to  have  contemplated  a 
full  stop  after  *  certain  mooUah*.'  Then  came 
an  independent  sentence  about  the  toBgft 
ddk  working  adminibly  between  Peshawur 
and  Jtilhilabad,  but  the  sub-editur  of  the 
Timet,  interpreting  the  neaaga  raterred 
to,  made  sense  of  it  in  the  way  we  have  seen, 
associating  the  ominous  mystery  with  the 
nioollahf,  and  ht  lpini,'  out  tho  other  sentence 
with  some  exuluiuitory  ideas  of  his  own." 
—Pioneer  Mau,  June  10. 

j  l^'^l .  -  Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Framji'- 
extni ordinary  serviees,  notably  those  ren- 
dered during  the  mutiny,  and  .  .  .  that  he  is 
crippled  for  life  .  .  .  hy  wounds  received 
while  gallantly  defending  the  mail  tonga 
cart  in  which  ho  was  travelling,  when 
atUveked  by  dacoits.  ,  ,  — Letter  from 
liomlMt/  Oatt»  to  Oorf.  o/  Jmlia,  Jane  17« 
1881. 

TONIOAT0H7,  TUHHTKBTOH, 

s.  In  Madra.s  thi.';  is  the  name  of  the 
domestic  water-carrier,  who  isgeiuTally 
a  wontan,  and  a<  (.s  as  a  kin<l  of  tmder 
housemaid.  It  is  a  eorr.  of  Tamil 
tti)iin'i-bis.<i\  'it /' nikhin\'''i,  an  aM'revia- 
tioii  of  fititiur-ki'tsatfi,  'water-woman.' 

c.  1/80. — "  *  V'oudrioit-vous  mc  permettre 
de  faire  ce  trajet  avac  mee  gens  et  men 

Imgnge*!,  qui  ne  con.sistejit  qu'en  deux 
ninlles,  «juntro  caisses  de  vin,  deu\  Uilli>t- 
de  toiles,  et  deux  femnies.  dont  r<iiie  c^t 
ma  cuisini&re,  et  I'autre,  mu  tannia  kua^a 
ou  porteuse  d'eao.'"— ^(vf/7i«T,  i.  242. 

17y'.i.  —  "The  Annciiian  .  .  .  now  nioiuit.- 
a  bit  of  blood  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  dashes  the 
mud  about  through  the  streets  of  the  Btaek 

T""'i,  to  the  ailinir.ition  and  astonishment 

of  the  Tawny-kertches.'  —  J/(('/nr<  Cuw/W, 
April  26. 

TONJON,  and  viilg.  TOMJOHN, 
A  sort  of  sedan  or  portahle  chair.  It 

is  (at  least  in  the  liengal  Presidency) 
carried  like  a  p.ilankiii  by  a  single 
]>oh'  and  four  heiirers,  whereas  a  jom- 
pon  (<|.v.),  for  tue  in  ft  hilly  country, 
has  two  ]M>les  like  a  Knroj^-an  sedan, 
each  iKiir  of  ln'arers  K'arinjj;  it  by  h 
sti<  k  iK'tween  the  iKiles,  to  which  tlie 
1  11 ;  .  r  are  slung.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  orii,Hii  of  ijiis  word  is,  nor  explain 
the  elyniology  ^iven  by  Williamson 
below,  nnlcw  it  is  intended  for  thdw' 
jatujh,  wlii  li  might  mean  *  support- 
thigli.'  Mr.  Platts  firi\'es  as  fonn<  in 
Hind.  tdmJhJm  ana  ihdmnin.  The 
word  is  perhaps  adopted  irtmi  some 
tTBiiB-gRngetic  langiuige.  A  mde  coo- 
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trivance  of  this  kind  in  Malabar  is 
described  by  Col.  Welsh  under  tlje 
name  of  a  *Tellicherry  chair*  (ii.  40). 

c.  1804.  — "I  had  a  tooJon,  or  open  palan- 
qwo.  in  wUch  1  rode7~ifri.  Sherwood, 
Annmoff.  283. 

1810.— "About  Dacca,  GhiUagong,  Tip- 
penh^and  other  mountainous  parts,  a  very 
ligbt  Und  of  oonTeyanoe  is  in  use,  called  a 
taUBl-Jannff,  i.r.  'a  support  to  the  feet.*" 

—  WiZ/wwueu,  r.J/.  i.  322-23. 

,,  "Some  of  the  party  at  the  tents 
sent  II  tonjon,  or  open  chair,  carried  like 
a^«laiikeoa,  to  meet  me."— Maria  Orakam^ 

[1827.— "Inaccordance  with  I-i.lv  D'Ovly'.s 
earnest  wish  I  go  out  every  mominii  in  her 

1829.  "1  hti,]  been  convevcd  to  the  hill 
in  Hansuu's  tonjon,  which  differs  only  from 
a  palanciuin  in  being  like  the  body  of  a 
gig  with  a  head  to  iV'-Mem,  ^Colfjivm^ 
taiH,  88. 

ri832.— .  .  I  never  seat  myself  in  the 
paJMikeen  or  thonjaun  without  a  feeling 
bordering  on  self-reproach.  .  .  ."  —  Mrs. 
MetT  Ha»$aH  Alt,  Obsermtiont,  t  820.] 

1839. — "He  reined  up  hU  nppcd  hcr^o, 
nwnng  me,  and  dancing  about  til!  I  had 
parsed  ;  then  he  dji.shed  pa.st  niu  at  full 
gallop,  wheeled  round,  and  chaised  mv 
tonjon,  Ix^ndiniT  down  to  bis  MddlelK>w, 
pretending  to  throw  a  lancf,  showing  his 
teeth,  antf  uttering  a  loud  qimck  !  "— ^/(oi 
from  Madrcu,  290. 

[1849.— "We  proceeded  fo  Nawabgunge, 
the  ministor  ruling  out  with  me,  for  some 
miles,  to  take  leave,  as  I  sat  in  my  tonjohn  " 


TOOLSY,  8.    The  holy  Basil  of 

tlie  Hindu?  (On'miivi  unnrfinn,  L.).  Skt. 
tnl^i  or  tulast,  trec|Ueutly  planted  in  a 
xiise  upon  a  pedestal  of  masonry  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hindu  temples  or  dwellings. 
Sometimes    tlie    aslies    of  deceased 
relatives    are    preserved     in  these 
domestic   shrines.     Tlie    jiractioe  is 
alluded  to  by  Fr.  Odoric  as  in  use  at 
Tana,  near  Bombay  (see  Cathay,  i.  59, 
c.  1322) ;  and  it  is  accurately  destTilwd 
by  the  later  ecclesiastic  quoted  l)elo\v. 
See  also  U'dnrs  Hindoos,  ii.  203.  The 
plant  Las  also  a  kind  of  sanctity  in 
the  Greek  Church,  and  a  character  for 
sanitary  value  at  least  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  generally. 

[e.  lefiO.— "Thev  who  bear  the  tolasl  rounn 
the  neek  .  .  .  niev  are  Vaishnavas,  and 
•anctify  the  yrorM.—BfutHd  jtfdAL  in  H. 

1672.— *< Almost  aU  the  Hindus  .  .  . 

MOfe  a  plant  like  our  Bati/ico  nftitHe,  but 


a  wall  half  an  cll  hiph,  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  erect  certain  pedestals  like 
little  towers,  and  in  these  the  flbmb  is 
erown.  They  redte  their  prayers  daily 
before  it,  with  repeated  prostrationa. 
spnnklinps  of  water,  Ac.  There  are  alw 
many  of  these  maiut^iined  at  the  bathinff< 
places,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  nacodas 
P.  VincTHZo  Marut,  300.  t^"^- 

"They  plaster  Cow^iung  before 
their  Doors ;  and  so  keep  thenselTes  clean, 
hanng  a  little  olace  or  two  built  up  a  Vwt 
Scjuare  of  Mud,  where  they  plant  Va/a- 
m.jith,  or  (by  them  called)  Tulce,  which 
^^bjp  ^  Mjmta*  «d  t.od  wiU. 

_J,^'2.  —  "  Venerain  a  planta  cfaamada 
Tulosse,  por  dizerera  6  do  pateo  doe  Deoses, 
e  por  isso  «  oommun  no  pateo  de  suas 

cawas,  e  todas  as  manbSs  Ihe  vilo  tributar 
venora^ao."— ^njWMn  JtfariV»»ua,  iii.  453. 

1872. -"At  the  head  of  the  ghfit,  on 
w^erwde,  is  a  sacred  tulasi  plant  .  .  . 
placed  on  a  high  i>ciie-sta]  of  masonry 
Goctnda  Samanta,  i.  18. 

The  following  illustrates  the  esteem 
attached  to  Toolsy  in  S.  Eur()i)e  : 

1M6.— "f  have  fre«iuently  realised  how 
much  pnzcd  the  basil  i.s  in  Greece  for  its 
mystic  projwrties.  The  herb,  which  ther 
say  grew  on  Christ's  grave,  {•  ahnoet  wor- 
Hhipped  in  the  Eastern  Church.  On  St. 
Basil  s  day  women  take  sprigs  of  thi.s  plant 
to  be  blessed  in  church.  On  returnimr 
home  they  cast  some  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  to  secure  look  lor  the  ensuing  year 
They  eat  a  little  with  their  household^  ami 
no  sickness,  they  maintain,  will  attack  them 
for  a  year.  Another  bit  they  put  in  their 
cupboard,  and  finnlv  beUeve  that  their 
embroidenos  and  silken  raiment  will  ho 
free  from  the  nsitation  of  rats,  mice  -md 


hasaHttleali^r,  girtwith 


TOOMONGONO,  s.    A  Malay  title, 
especially  known  b&  borne  bv  one  of 
the  (liirf.  „f  Johdr,  from  wliom  the 
Island  ot   Sinfjamre  was  purchased. 
The  Sultans  of  Johor  are  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  old  Mahommedan 
dynasty  of  Malacca,  which  t(X)k  refuge 
in  Johor,  and  the  adjoining  islands 
(indudinfr  BinUng  especially),  when 
expelled   by    Albuquerqoe  in  1611, 
whilst  the  Tumaiu/ijung  was  a  minister 
who  had  in  Pcshwa  fashion  appro- 
priated the  power  of  the  Sultan,  with 
hereditary  tenure  .  and  this  chief  now 
live.s    we     believe,    at  Singajwre. 
Crawfurd  says:  "The  word  is  most 
probably  Javanese  ;  and  in  Java  is 
t  he  title  of  a  cla.ss  of  nobles,  not  of  an 
office  "  (Mahnj  Did.  s.v.) 

[1774.— "Paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan 

and  Pangaiam  Toomongong.  .  .  ."—jjiarjf 
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of  J.  Herbert^  in  Fmut,  Bombay  LMmt 

Uonu  Seria,  h.  488. 

[1830.— "  This  (Bopdti),  howovor,  is  rather 
anfle  of  oflkw  than  of  mere  rank,  these 
governors  are 

AH'gfMa,  and  of  BtiU  inferior  rank.  — 
Mejlet,  Jam,  ^ed.  L  299.] 

1884.  —  "  !^iti-'!>l"''"p  h:\(\  oripinnlly  boon 
purchased  from  two  Mahiy  chiefs;  the 
Sultan  and  Tnmangong  of  .Tohurc.  Tbo 
foinwr,  when  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles  onto  red 
into  the  arrangement  with  them,  was  the 
titalar  sovereign,  whilst  the  latter,  who 
held  an  hereditary  office,  was  the  real 
ruler.  "—Caoeiw^  JUmiM,  ^  «»  inaiaii 

TOON,  TOOH-WOOD.  8.  The  tree 
and  timlier  of  the  Ctdrtln  Toona,  Roxl.. 
N.O.  yieliacfat.  Hind,  inn,  tun,  Skt. 
tunwt.  The  limber  is  like  a  iX)or 
iiiiiogany,  and  it  is  commonly  used 
for  furniture  and  fnu'  joim  i's  wi  »ik  in 
many  parts  of  India.  It  is  ideulitied 
by  Bentham  with  the  Red  Cedar  of 
Sf.S.  Wales  and  Queensland  (Cedrda 
audralis,  F.  Mueller).  See  BraM, 
Forest  Flora,  73.  A  sy.  of  the  same 
genus  (C.  tineruu)  is  called  in  Chinese 
eft'tifi)  which  looks  like  the  same  vord. 

(1798.— Tlic  tree  first  doaoribed  by  Wr  W. 
Jones,  As.  liej.  iv.  288.] 

1810.  Tho  toon,  or  country  mahogany, 
which  comes  from  BeogaL  .  .  "—Mario 
Graham,  101. 

1^37. RosoUini  iuforius  us  that  there  is 
an  Egyptian  harp  at  Florence,  of  which  the 
wood  18  what  is  commonly  called  E.  Indian 
niahoKanv  (AikefMcum,  July  22,  1837).  This 
may  be  the  Cerfwto  TtoOBa."—- Roy'««  JS^""*" 
Medicine^  30. 

TOOBXEY,  8.  A  TurH  horse,  I'.f. 
from  Turkestan.  Marco  Polo  uses 
what  is  practiaillv  the  same  word  for 
a  horse  from  tlie  Turcoman  horse- 
breeders  of  Asia  Minor. 

1298.—".  .  .  the  Turcomans  .  .  .  dwell 
among  mountains  and  downs  where  the^ 
find  good  pasture,  for  their  occupation  is 
cattle-keoiimg.  Kxcollont  horses,  known  as 
TnratUUU,  are  reared  in  their  country.  .  .  ." 
— ifofvo  Pohf  Bk.  L  oh.  2. 

[o.  1590.  — "Tlie  fourth  c]as-^  (Turkl)  are 
honee  imported  from  Tuntn  ;  though  strong 
and  well  foraied,  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  preceding  (Ambe,  Peraao,  Mujannas). 
—A  hi,  i.  234. 

[1663,—"  If  they  aie  found  to  be  TuU 

horses,  that  w  from  Turkistan  or  Tartoir, 
and  of  a  proper  size  and  adeijuato  strength, 

they  an  branded  on  the  thigh  with  the 
King's  mark.  ;  .  ."—Btrttier,  ed.  CotutabU, 
2430 


lg78._<*  Four  hocaea  bought  lor  the  Com* 

P*ny—  ^^d!^ 

One  vouiiK  .Vrab  at  .       •  Iw 

One  old  Turkey  at  .  .  40 
OneuIdAtcheinat  JO 

One  of  thli  oonntiy  at  .  20 

m" 

Ft.  St.  Cfao.  CoKtM.,  March 6jin 
N0Ut€MiBxl».,  lladrai,  1871. 

1782.—"  Wanted  one  or  two  Tanyans  (see 
TANQXJN^  rising  six  years  old,  Wanted  aJgo 
a  Bay  Toorkej,  or  Bay  Tatzi  (see  TAZBB) 
Horse  for  a  Boggy.  .  .  /nilia  QtuM», 
Feb.  9. 

„       *«To  be  disposed  of  at  Ghyretty 
...  a  Buggy,  almost  iumv  .  .  .  u  |«iir  <rf 
unoommonly  beautiful  spotted  Toorkayi. 
-7MI.  Ma(eh2. 

TOOTNAQUE,  s.    Port.  tuUtwga. 
This  word  appears  to  have  two  mf- 
ferent  applications,  a.  A  Chinese  alloy 
of  copiHT,  zinc,  and  nickel,  sometime."* 
callea  '  white  copper '  {i.e.  pch-tnng  of 
the  Chinese^  Tn«  finest  qualities  are 
alleged  to  contain  arsenic*   The  hest 
come.H  from  Yunnan,  and  Mr,  Joubert 
of  the  Garuier  Exj)edilion,  came  to 
the  oonclnsion  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  direct  mixture  of  the  ores  in  the 
funtare  {Voytuje  cT Exphraiion.  u.  160). 
b.  iL  is  u.sed  iu  Indian  trade  in  the 
same  loose  way  that  fjH'ltir  is  used, 
for  either  zine  or  tmcter  (jteh-ijufo,  or 
'white  lead'  of  the  Chinese).  The 
base  of  the  word  is  no  donbt  the  Pers. 
MU^fO,  Bkt.  tuttha,  an  oxide  of  zinc, 
generally  in   India  applied  to  blue 
vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper,  but  the 
formation  oi  the  word  is  obscure. 
Possibly  the  last  syllable  is  merely  an 
adjective  aflBx,  in  which  way  tuik  is 
used  in  Persian.   Or  it  may  be  ndoa 
in  the  sense  of  lead,  which  is  one  of  the 
sen.'^^s  givtMi  by  Sli;ik<"*pear.     In  one 
of  the  (quotations  given  below,  tutetuufue 
is  confounded  wifli  eaUn  (see  CALAT). 
Moode.  ii  Sli.  iifT  gives  as  synonyms 
for  zinc,  Tani.  tnttnndgain  [tntttindtjam], 
Tel.  tuUuniJUfani  [tuttinuyamul  Mahr. 
and  Om.  tuUi-ndga.   Sir  G.  Staunton 
is  curiously  wrong  in  .suj^posing  (as  his 
mode  of  writing  seems  toiiuply)  that 
tntenagiie  is  a  (^linese  word.  (The 
word  has  been  finally  corrupted  in 

•  St.  JulifH  tt  1'.  r/iTjnjrt'in,  Indnstria  A%' 
nfnnf'sft  Modrmttdt  V  F.wi'\r(  (  h.no,$,  1869, 1*.  75. 
Wells  Willtanw  say":  "Tlx-  nxhtung  ATf.fuXAn,  or 
white  copper  of  the  Chiiu  is  an  uUoy  of  copper 
40-4,  «nc  25-4,  nickel  aiul  iron  if',  «ud 

occasionally  a  IltUe  silver ;  and  then*  uroportions 
an?  nearly  those  of  Qennsn  sUv«f ."— Af W<w  Sinf- 
iiom,  ed.  1881,  iL  IS. 
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England  into  Hof>th  andtgg*  metal,  aa 

in  a  quotation  below.] 

1605.— "4500  Pikals  (see  PECITL)  of  Tin- 
tfRoga  (for  Tiutou^)  or  Spelter."— In 
Vairntijn,  v.  329. 

1644. — "Tlmt  which  they  exjHirt  {fn)rn 
Cochin  to  Omsji)  is  pepper,  although  it  is 
jToliiliited,  and  all  the  drugs  of  the  south, 
with  C^allaj^m  (aee  CAUuT),  Tatoiiagat  | 
ware*  of  China  and  Portugal ;  ]«w«ned  onia- 
inents ;  but  much  less  nowadays,  for  the 
reasoos already  stated.  .  .  ."—Jiocarro,  MiS. 
f.  SKI. 

1675. — "  .  .  from  thence  with  Dolfan 
to  China  for  Suyar,  Tnt,  i'orctlaM^  Lac- 
car  td  Wart,  Quichiftxr^  TatUBAIPf  and 
Copper.  .  .  ." — Fryrr,  86. 

[1676-7. — .  .  8upjx)»ing  yo'  Uon"^  may 
intend  to  send  y  Sllg^r,  Sugar-candy,  and 
TntOMfffor  Pttnia.  .  .  "—Fonatt,  Bombay 
LdtenTSom  Seriet,  i.  125.] 

1679. — Letter  from  Dacca  reporting  .  .  . 
"  that  Dacca  is  not  a  good  market  for  Gold, 
Copper,  Lead,  Tinar  TutenagiM."— /It.  St. 
(Jfo.  CoHsns.,  Oet  81,  in  Aoto  ami  MxU. 
Madras,  1871. 

[  , ,  **  Tn  the  list  of  ooinmodities  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  1678,  I  find  among  ' 
the  drugs,  tincal  (see  TINCALLI  and 
TOOihttnge  let  doune.  £n<iuire  als<:i  what 
thMaare.  .  .  ."—Letter  of  .bVr  T.  Brotcne, 
May  89,  in  N.  d:  Q,  2  ser.  rii.  520.] 

1727.— "Most  of  the  Spunge  in  China 

had  {>omicious  Qualities  >»ecauHe  the  Sub- 
terraiiO(iu>i  Grounds  were  stored  with 
Minorah,  as  Copper,  Quicksilver,  Allom, 
Toothena«rae,  itc.  '—A.Hami/ton,  ii.  228; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  222,  for  "Spunge'^  reading 
'♦Springs"]. 

1760.—"  A  sort  of  Cash  made  of  Toothe- 
mgm  is  the  onlj  Currency  of  the  CSountrr. " 

— Sifmf  Ac.  of  ('  ihin  China,  by  Air,  Miobett 
Kirtop^  in  halrymplf,  Or.  Hep.  i.  245. 

[1767. — Speaking  of  the  freemen  enrolled 
at  Nottingham  in  \lZu,  JJailey  (J of 
A'tUtingkanuhire,  Hi.  1235)  uientions  as  one 
of  thcffitt  William  Tutin,  oookle-maker,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  was  a  son  of  this 
latter  person  who  wjus  the  inventor  of  that 
beautiful  oomix»'<ito  white  metal,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  crctiteU  such  a  change  in 
numerous  articles  of  ordinary  table  service 
in  £ngland.  This  metal,  in  honour  (tf  the 
inventor,  was  called  Tutinic,  but  which 
word,  by  one  of  the  moat  absurd  perversions 
of  language  ever  known,  became  tiansf  erred 
faito  'TOOtli  and  Hgg,  the  name  by  which 
it  was  almost  uniformly  recognised  in  the 
shops." — Quoted  in  2  ser.  iN'.  d*      x.  144. J 

1780. — '*  At  Quedah,  there  is  a  trade  for 
calin  (^cc  CALAT)  c>r  tutenague  ...  to 
export  to  different  parts  of  the  Indies." — 
Jhtnn^  New  Directory,  6th  ed.  888. 

171*7.  '  Tu  te  nagis.  iiroi)erly  8|>caking, 
zinc,  extracted  from  a  rich  ore  or  calamine ; 
the  ore  is  powdered  and  mfTed  with  diar* 

coal  dust,  and  placed  in  earthen  jars  over 
a  slow  tiro,  by  moans  of  i^iiich  the  metal 


ri.sc!*  in  form  of  vapour,  in  a  coiimion  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  and  afterwards  is  con- 
densed in  water." — SUumton's  Acct.  of  Lord 
Maearlit^t  Mmbatt^,  4to  ed;  ii.  6KK 

TOPAZ,  T0PA88,  &c.,  s.  A 

nanu-  used  in  the  17th  and  18th  cea- 
turies  for  dark-skinned  or  half-caste 
cluiniantti  of  Portugueiie  descent,  and 
ChriatiAii  profcA^inii.    Its  application 
is  generally,  though  not  universally,  to 
soldiers  of  this  class,  aud  it  is  possible 
that  ft  waa  wMiiaUpr  a  corruption  - 
of  Pers.  (from  Turkuih)  top-chl,  'a 
gnniKT.'    It  may  he  a  slight  support 
to  thi::i  derivation  that  Italians  were 
(  inploved  to  east  guns  for  the  Zamorin 
at  Caiicut  from  a  very  earlv  dat€  in 
the  16th  rentiiry,  and  are  frotinently 
mentioned   in  the  annals  of  Correa 
between  1503  and  1510.  Various  other 
etvnif)logies  liave  liowever  been  given. 
Th&t  given  by  Orme  below  (and  put 
forwara  dooMfully  hj  Wilson)  from 
topiy  *a  hatt'  has  a  good  deal  of  plausi- 
bility, and  even  if  the  former  etyniolog}' 
\ye  the  true  oriffin,  it  is  probable  tliat 
this  one  was  often  in  the  minds  of 
those   using  the  tenn,  as  its  true 
connotation.    It  may  have  some  cor- 
roljoration  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
Europeans  are  to  this  day  often  spoken 
of  by  natives  (with  a  shade  of  dis- 
paragement) as  Topeewalas  (4. v.)  or 
'Hat-mm,'  hat  ano  in  the  pride 
commonly  taken  hy  all  peisons  claim- 
ing European  bhjod  in  wearing  a  hat  ; 
indeed  Fra  Paolino  tells  us  that  this 
class  call  themsdves  ffents  dt  chajxo  (see 
alsothe  quotation  below  from  Ovington). 
Possibly  however  this  was  merily  a 
misrendering  of  topaz  from  the  assumed 
etymology.    The  same  Fra  Paolino^ 
with  his  usual  fertility  in  error,  pro- 
pounds in  another  passage  that  topcut 
IS  a  corruption  of  do-hhdghiya,  •two- 
tongued  '  (in  fact  is  another  form  of 
Dubash,  '[.v.),  vi/.  using  Portuguese 
and  a  debased  vernacular  (pp.  50  and 
1 44 ).   [  The  Mainu  QUm.  assumes  MaL 
tdpiidii  to  be  a  corruntion  of  dnbMh.] 
The  Tof^iz  on  board  sliij)  is  the  sweeper, 
who  is  at  sea  fre(iviently  of  this  clas.'j. 

1602.— "The  12th  ditto  wo  lyiw  to  sea- 
ward another  Chauiimiijne  (Sampan)  «  herein 
were  20  nien,  Mestizos  (see  MUSTEES)  and 
Toupaa."— TflH  Spilh«rgtn'$  Voyoffe,  p.  84, 
pnb.  1648. 

11672.  —  "Toepassea."       See  under 

16':^.-"  To  tiM  I'  hen  helont?e<l  30<J 
ik'nylu^,  aud  4UU  Topasee,  ur  I'ortugal  Fire- 
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V—Frwr,  06.  In  bia  gloMuial  Index 
be  sires  "Topazes,  Mnsketoen." 

1680.  —  "It  ifl  resolved  and  ordered  to 
entertain  nbont  100  TopMMS,  or  Black 

Portuguese,  into  pay."— la  Whedv^  i.  121. 

168d. — *'  It  ie  reaolred,  as  soon  as  English 
toldien  ran  be  provided  sufficiont  for  the 
garrison,  that  all  Topasses  )>e  diMbrinded, 
aod  DO  more  eutortained.  aiuoe  there  is 
little  depeodenoe  on  thom.'Wn  dittos  150. 

1690. — "A  Report  uprend  abrood,  that  a 
Rich  Moor  Ship  beloogiog  to  one  Abdal 
O/u^ifrd,  was  taken  hy  Hai-ma^  that  is, 
in  their  (the  Moon)  Dttlect,  Europeans/'— 
(MngtoH,  411. 

1706.—" .  .  .  TdpUMi,  qni  soot  des  aena 
dn  i>ai«i  qu'on  ^^vo  ct  qu'on  habillo  a  la 
Francui«e,  leaquels  out  est^  instruito  datut 
k  Rel  igion  Catholiquc  {lar  ijuulques  nns  de 
noa  Miaaionnaires."— Z,»(«7/iVr,  45-46. 

1711. — "The  (Jarrisou  consists  of  alx)ut 
250  Soldiers,  at  91  Fiinhama,  or  1/.  2».  9d. 
Der  Month,  and  200  TtmaMti  or  black 
Ifungrel  Portuguese,  at  or  6k  Fftnhams 
per  Month." — Lock^er,  14. 

1727.—"  Some  Portuguese  are  called  To- 
pteeee  .  .  .  will  be  served  br  none  but 

rnrtiiiriicw  Priests,  because  they  indnlge 
them  more  and  their  Villanv."— il*  ffaiRi/toi, 
[ed.  1744,  i.  SaO]. 

1745.  —  "  Les  Portugais  et  !t-  iiitrc** 
Catholi'iuca  qu'on  nomme  Mestices  (jice 
KUSTEES)  et  Topases,  ^galement  oomme 
les  naturels  du  Pays  y  viennent  sans  dis- 
tinction pour  aMsdster  aaz  Divins  myst^rei«." 
^Xorbrrt,  ii.  31. 

1747.  —  "The  officers  upon  coming  in 
report  their  People  in  general  bctuved 
very  well,  and  could  not  do  more  than 
they  did  with  such  a  handful  of  men 
against  the  Force  the  E&emy  had,  being 
as  they  l)elieve  at  least  to  lie  one  thou«ana 
Europeans,  besides  Topasses,  Coffrees  (,>*eo 
CAFFER),  and  SeaiK.vs  (^eo  SEPOY),  al- 
together about  Two  Thousand  (2000)."— 
MS.  Cotums.  at  Ft.  Si.  David,  Ifaioh  1.  (In 
India  Office). 

1749. —  "600  effecUve  Ewropeaiu  would 
not  have  cost  more  than  that  CVowd  of  tiae> 
less  Topasses  an<l  P^nns  of  which  the  Major 
Part  of  our  Military  has  of  late  been  com- 
IK>«e(l."— In  .4  Letter  ta  a  Propruter  the 
K.l.  t'o.  p.  .'>7. 

"Tlic  Topasses  of  sv  hich  the  major 
Part  of  the  Garrison  coasisted,  every  one 
that  knows  Madrau  knows  it  to  be  a  black, 
degenerate,  wretched  Race  of  the  antient 

l'>>rt-"<>ii't^,  as  proud  and  bigotted  .is  thoir 
AiKe^tors,  lazy,  idle,  and  \"itious  withal, 
and  for  the  moat  Part  as  weak  and  feeble 
in  Body  as  base  in  Mind,  not  one  in  ten 
possessed  of  any  of  the  necessary  Requifdtos 
of  a  Soldier." — Ibid.  App.  p.  103. 

17»*6. — **.  .  .  in  this  plight,  from  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  till  near  two  in  the  moni- 
ing,  I  sn^tairu-d  tliu  weitjht  of  a  heavy 
man,  with  his  knec!«  on  my  buck,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  whole  lx>dy  on  my  head ;  a 
Dutch  sergeant,  who  had  taken  his  seat 


upon  my  left  riumlder,  aad  »  Tttpu  bearing 

on  my  right."— ^o^mm^Ts  Nmr,  of  tkt  Blttk 

Hole,  [ed.  1758,  p.  19]. 

17&8.— "There  la  a  dfatinelioa  said  to  be 

made  by  you  .  .  .  which,  in  our  opinion, 
does  no  way  miuare  with  rules  of  juiitico 
and  equity,  ana  that  is  the  exclusion  of 
Portugueee  topMMt,  and  other  Christian 
natives,  from  na  share  of  the  money 
granted  l)y  the  Nawab.'*— CbHrfs  LMer,  in 
Long,  133. 

c.  1785.— "TopMMf,  black  foot  soldiers, 

descended  from  Portupueso  ninrrying  na- 
tives, called  topasses  l>ecau.se  they  wear 
hate."  —  Carrofcioli't  Cfity,  iv.  564.  The 
same  explanation  in  Onr.'  ,  i.  80. 

1787. — ".  .  .  Aasuredh-  the  mixture  of 
Moormen,  Rajahpoots,  Gentoos,  and  Ma> 
labars  in  the  same  ooriM  is  eztremelv  bene- 
ficial. ...  I  have  also  rocommenaed  tiie 
corps  of  Topasses  or  dcHcon'iat;ts  of  Euro- 
peans, who  retain  the  characteristic  quali* 
ties  of  their  i)rogenitors." — Coi.  FHHaHam't 
Viewof  Enyli  h  /,.n-rrsfs  in  /mlio,  '222. 

1789. — "Topasses  are  the  sons  of  Euro- 
peans and  black  a'omen,  or  low  Portuguese, 
who  are  trained  to  arms."— Jfaar^,  Aa«T. 

321. 

1817.— "T\HMlMes,  or  persons  whom  we 

may  denominate  Indo-Portugiiese,  either 
the  mixed  prfniuco  of  Portuguese  and  Indian 
pareiits,  .ir  inverts  to  the  Portuguese,  from 
the  Indian,  faith."— 7.  MUi,  Hut.  in.  19. 

TOPE,  s.  This  word  is  used  in 
time  (jiiit^  distinct  aenaea^  from  dis- 
tinct origins. 

a.  Uiad.  topt  *a  cannon.'  Thi:i  is 
Turkish  t9p,  adopted  into  Pernan 

and  Hin<lnstani.  We  t  annot  trace  it 
further.  [Mr.  I'latts  npirrls  T.  t<>b, 
top,  as  meaning  originally  'u  round 
mass,'  from  Skt.  iMpa,  for  which  see 
bt'low.] 

b.  A  grove  or  orchard,  anil  in 
Upuer  India  e.s[K*tially  a  ntango- 
orcnanL  The  word  is  in  aniTersal 
use  hy  the  English,  but  is  quite  un- 

f  known  to  the  natives  of  Upper  India. 
I  It  is  in  fact  Tani.  toftpu,  Tel.  tupu, 
wliich  the  Madriig  illnss.  derives  from 
'am. 'of/i/,  '  to  r(»lli  ct,']  and  tnust  ]i:\\  e 
Ifceu  carried  to  Bengal  by  foreigners 
at  an  early  period  of  coropean  tmfllc. 
But  Wilson  is  curiously  mistalceBi  in 
snpp'isinL:  it  to  l>e  in  comtnon  in 
Hindustan  by  natives.  The  word  used 
by  them  is  hdgh. 

C.  An  ancient  Ruddbist  nionuinont 
in    llie   iin-u\   of  :\  dcjiie.  The 

word  tOp  IS  in  local  use  in  the  N.W, 
Punjab,  where  ancient  monuments  of 
this  kind  occur,  and  api>ears  to  come 
from  Skt.  tltipa  through  the  Ftli  or 
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Prakrit  thupo.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Elliot  (i.  505),  Sfiipn  m  Trflandic 
signifies 'a  Tower.'  We  cannot  find  it 
in  Cleasby.  The  word  was  first  intro- 
duced to  European  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Klphinatoiie  in  liis  account  of  the 
Tope  of  Mauikyala  in  the  Bawul 
Pindi  diBtrict. 

a.— 

[l'^7  ^"Tope."  See  under  TOPB- 
KHANA. 

[1884.—" The  liig  gxm  near  the  Central 
Museum  <)f  Ijahor  willed  the  Znni-Zauiah 
or  Bhanjiaiivati  top,  seems  t4>  have  helcl 
mncb  the  same  place  with  the  8ikh.s  an 
the  Malik-i-Mai(lan  held  ia  BijApur."  — 
Bombay  Oazetteer,  xxiii.  ii\2.] 

1673. — .  .  flourish  pluoHant  Tope  of 
PlaatMina»  Cocoeis  Guiavas."— AV*/-/-.  40. 

"The  Country  is  Sandy;  yet 
lileiitifiil  in  rn>vimuns;  in  all  plaoen,  Tope 

of  Trees."- ///-V^  }]. 

1747.— "The  Topes  and  Walk.s  of  Trees 
in  and  ahout  the  lk)un(ls  will  furnish  them 
with  firewood  to  bum.  and  Clay  for  Bricks 
is  almost  vfwynhQT^.-— Report  qf  a  CoHnril 
nf  War  at  Ft.  .SV.  Dai-id,  in  CbnfiM.  ol  May 
5,  MS.  in  India  Otfice. 

1754.— **  A  nraltitude  of  People  set  to  the 
work  finished  in  a  few  days  an  eiitnMuh- 
ment,  with  a  stout  mud  wall,  at  a  place 
oalled  Fnciiuire's  Tope,  or  the  groTe  of  the 
Faoqmre."--0»  wiA,  i.  27.'^. 

1799. — "  I  iK>a  looking  at  the  Tope  as  I 
came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
when  vou  get  poseenion  of  the  hank  of  the 
Nnllah,  vou  have  the  Tope  as  a  matter  of 

course."  - \V' !!;,:.,(, .n,  lh*p.  \.  23. 

1809. — .  .  behind  that  a  rich  countr}-, 
covered  with  rioe  fields  and  topes."— /.a. 

Val-'utia.  i.  557. 

— '*It  is  a  gwieral  praotaoe  when  a 
plantation  of  mango  trees  ts  made,  to  dig 

a  well  "11  one  >iido  <>f  ir.  The  well  .uid  the 
tope  are  married,  a  cereiuony  at  which  all 
the  village  attends,  and  largo  sums  are 
often  expended."— Or.  Man,  iii.  56. 

C— 

[1839.  —  "Tope  \*  an  exi>res>i<iri  u-teii  ft>r  a 
mound  or  Iwirrow  as  far  west  an  Pcsh.iwer. 
.  .  r—ElpkiMUmty  Caubul,  2nd  ed.  i.  108.] 

TOPE-KHANA,  s.  The  Artillery, 
Artillery  Park,  or  Ordnarue  Dejiart- 
nient,  Turco-Pers.  toD-klidnaf  'cannon- 
house'  or  *cannon-aepartment.'  The 
wcwd  is  the  same  that  appears  so  often 
in  reports  from  Const  ant  ino]»l»'  an  tin- 
Tophanth.  Unless  the  traditions  uf 
Donna  Tofana  are  historical,  we  are 
atrongly  disposed  to  suspect  that  Ainm 
Tofaiui  may  have  liad  1(9  name  from 
this  word. 


1687.—"  The  Topkhi.  ITicso  are  Gunners, 
called  ao  from  the  word  To/y,  which  in 
Turkish  signifies  a  Cannon,  and  are  in 
numl»er  ahuut  1200,  distributed  in  .Vi  Cham- 
bcrs  ;  their  Qiuirters  are  at  Tophana,  or 
the  place  of  (>iin.s  in  the  Suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople."—^'^j  PirtaaU  StaU  iff  tkt 
Ottoman  £mj/iiv,  p.  94. 

1728.  —  '*  Isfandar  Chan,  chief  of  the 

Artillery  (calloil  the  Dan  (-vo  DAROOA) 
of  theTopecaana)."—  I'alcnttjn,  iv.  (iSuraUe), 
276. 

1765.— "He and  his  troops  knew  that  by 
the  treacheiy  of  the  Tope  Xhonnali  Dxoger 
(see  DABOOA),  the  oennoa  were  hwaed 
with  powder  oaly.''^iroA0etf,  Hid,  Ete$a$t 

kc.  i.  96. 

TOPEE,  .s.  A  hat,  Hind.  (op.  Thia 
is  sometimes  referre<l  to  Port,  torn,  'the 
top '(also  topc^  'a  tup-knot,' ana  topete^ 
a  '  toupee '),  which  is  proliably  identical 
witli  English  and  Dutch  to}\  L. 
German  ivj^p^  Fr.  tovd^  &c.  But  there 
is  also  a  simpler  Hind,  word  top^  for 
a  helmet  or  hat,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Rotciro  Vot  abularv  seems  tn 
show  that  the  word  existed  in  India 
when  the  Portngnese  first  arrived. 
With  the  usual  tendency  to  specialize 
foreign  words,  we  find  tins  word 
becomes  specialized  in  application  to 
the  Bola  hat. 

1498.  —  In  the  voeabnUry  ("  RtU  he  a 

fint/t>njfiu  de  Citlimt")  wo  have:  '^berrete 
(i.e.  a  cap) :  tnpy."— /f</<<-iro,  118. 

The  foUowing  expression  again,  in  the 

same  work,  seems  to  Vie  Portuguese,  and  to 
refer  to  some  mode  in  which  the  women's 
hair  \v;is  dressed:  "Trazora  om  a  muleera 
buv^t^Mtee  por  sigoall  <iue  sam  Christdoe." 

lS49.-"Our  good  friend  Sol  eame  down 
in  right  earnest  on  the  waste,  and  there 
is  need  of  many  a  fold  of  twisted  muslin 
round  the  white  topi,  to  keen  off  his  im^»or- 
tunacy."— />r^  Leacri  from  loiint;  Hffyjtt,  2. 

1883.— "TopM,  a  solar  helmet."— If V/^, 

TOPEEWALA,  s.  Hind,  topiwald^ 
'one  who  wears  a  hat,'  generally  a 
European,  in-  one  claiming  to  he  so. 
Fornierly  by  Englishmen  it  was  habi- 
tually applied  to  the  dark  descendants 
of  the  FoTtnffnese.  R.  Drommond 
says  that  in  his  time  (1)efore  1808) 
To}»em(la  and  Puggiy?'"/"  were  nsea 
in  (Jvizerat  and  the  Mahratta  country 
for  *  Europeans'  and  *  natives.'  (The 
S.  Indian  form  is  Tappihlr.']  The 
awthor  of  the  Persian  Life  of  Jlydur 
\  2iaik  (Or.  Tr.  Fund,  by  Miles)  calls 
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^rngeans  Kaldh-potk,  i.e,  *  hat*  wearers ' 

1803.  — "Tbo  deecendante  of  the  Portu- 
guese .  .  .  unfortuDately  the  idcoa  of 
Christianity  are  ao  imperfect  that  the  only 
mode  they  hit  upon  of  disjilnying  their 
futb  is  by  woarinff  hat^  und  breeches." — 
SjfdHty  Smithy  Want,  8d.  ed.  iii.  5. 

[1826. — "It  was  now  evident  wo  ^liould 
hare  to  encounter  the  Toi>ee  wallas.  '— 
Pandnremg  Harif  ed.  1873,  i.  71.] 

1874. — ".  .  .  you  will  see  that  lio  will 
not  be  able  to  protect  um.  All  topiwalas 
.  .  .  are  bnitners  t«»  each  other.  The 
magistrates  and  the  judge  will  always 
deode  in  favoor  of  their  white  hrethren." 
^-Omdtida  SammUa^  H,  211. 

TOSOULL,  8.  This  word  occurs 

only  in  Castanheda.  It  i.s  tlic  Malay- 
alani  tiru-koyilf  [Tani.  firu,  Ski.  iri, 
*  holy '  koyil, '  t^mnle '].  See  i.  253,  254 ; 
also  the  English  Trans,  of  1582,  f.  161. 
In  fact,  ill  til.'  l.st  ed.  of  the  1st  Wk 
of  Qistauheda  turcoU  occurs  where 
pagode  is  found  in  subsequent  editions. 
\Tricalore  in  S.  Aioot  is  in  Tam.  Tiruk- 
ttoyiiur,  with  the  same  meaning.] 

TOBEAOOmrA,  8.  p.— H.  eoi^ 

khdva.  The  repo.sitory  of  articles  re- 
ceived as  present.^,  or  intended  to  he 
given  as  presents,  attached  to  a  govern- 
ment-oilice,  or  ffreat  man's  establish- 
ment. Tlie  tosna-khiltia  is  .i  s|)»  Lial 
department  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Secretariat  of  the  Qovernnieut  of  India. 

[1616.— "Now  fodeed  the  atashdoumoe 

was  become  n  right  stage."— i8i>  2*.  Aw, 
Hak.  Soc  ii.  300.J 

[1742.  —  *' .  .  .  the  Trmmaj,  Jewels, 
toiahik-khanna  .  .  .  that  belonged  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  '  —Frater,  U.  of  Sadir  Shah, 
178.1 

17W.  — "After  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
jxfitau),  and  licfore  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  Itaja,  fsonie  brafs  swamies  (q.v.), 
which  were  in  the  twhtkUH'y^  wore  given 
to  the  brahnins  of  different  pa^da.<<,  by 
(»rder  of  Hacleod  and  the  runoral.  The 
prize -agents  re<|uire  paymout  fur  them." — 
We/fill jtoii,  i.  56. 

[188r>.  —  "When  money  is  presented  to 
the  V'iccmy,  ho  always  '  remits '  it,  but  when 
presents  of  jewels,  arnis,  stuffs,  horses,  or 
other  things  of  value  are  given  hisa,  they 
are  accepted,  and  are  imiMdiatolj  luuided 
over  to  the  tosh  khana  or  (rovenitnent 
Treasury.  .  .  ." — Ladv  I/ufferin,  Vicertyal 
Lifr,  76.] 

TOSTDAUN,  s.  Miliury  Hind. 
totddn  for  •  cartoncbe-boz.  The  word 

ajipcars  to  be  properly  Pers.  tttAaddn, 
*  provision-holder/  a  wallet. 


[1841.— "This  last  was,  however,  merely 
'toe-dan  Ire  atcfc'—a  cartaiieh*box  rc|>ort 
—  as  our  sepoys  oddiv  phfBse  a  vague 
nnooar.**— 4bew(y  m  India,  H,  32S.] 

TOTY,  s.  Tam.  totti,  Canar.  totiga^ 
from  Tam.  tondu,  *  to  dig,'  properly  a 
low-caste  labourer  in  S.  India,  and  a 
l(nv-f:aste  man  who  in  villages  receives 
certain  allowances  for  acting  as 
messenger,  &c,  for  the  community, 
like  the  goiagrt  of  N.  India. 

1730. — "II  y  a  dans  chamie  village  nn 
homme  de  serrioe,  appell^  Totti,  qui  est 
charg^  des  impositiona  pabUqnfla.*' — LtMr* 

Eiiif.  xiii.  371. 

[1883.  —  ''The  name  Toty  Injiiit?  con- 
sidered objeetaonable,  the  same  othccrs  in 
the  new  arrangements  are  called  TaJaiaru 
(see  TALIAR)  when  assigned  to  Police,  and 
VeiUans  when  einj'loyed  in  Revenue dutiee.** 
— Le  FanUj  Man.     SaUm,  ii.  211.J 

TOUCAN,  &   This  name  is  very 
generally  misapplied   by  Europeans 
to    the    various   species   of  Uorn- 
bill,  formerly  all  styled  Bwmt,  bat 
now  sul)divided  into  various  genera. 
Jerdon  says:    "They  (the  hombills) 
are,  indeed,  popularly  called  Toucans 
throughout  India  ;  and  this  ap])ear8  to 
be  their  name  in  some  of  the  Malayan 
isles;  the  word  signifying  'a  worker/ 
from  the  noise  they  make."  This 
would  imply  that  the  term  'lid  origin- 
ally lH'l(Mig  to  n  spcf'ics  (tf  bt»niiiill, 
and  not  to  the  ti.  American  HJiain- 
phatU9  or  jS*fgodadyU.   Tnhtmg  is  really 
in  Malay  a  ' i  laftsmaii  or  artificer'; 
but  the  dictionaries  show  no  applica- 
tion to  the  hi  I'd.    We  have  here,  in 
fact,  a  reni.ukalile  instance  of  the 
coincidence's  \vlii(  h  often  justlv  |>erplex 
etymologists,  or  woidd  perplex  tiiem 
if  it  were  not  so  much  their  habit  to 
seize  on  one  solution  and  despi.s?  the 
others.    Not  only  is  tukang  in  Malny 
*an  artificer,'  but,  as  VVilloughby  tells 
us,  the  Spaniards  called  the  rad  8. 
Amerirnii  tomnn  'r"ry  from  the 

noise  he  makes.  And  yet  iheie  seems 
no  doubt  that  Toucan  is  a  Brazilian 
name  for  a  Brasilian  bird.  See  the 
quotation.^  and  e^ecially  Thevet'% 
with  its  date. 

The  Toaean  is  deserilied  by  Oviedo 
(c  1636X  but  he  nuntions  only  the 
name  by  which  "the  Christians" 
called  it,— in  Kamusio's  Italian  ticuto 
(fB^eeuto:  Somimario,  in  Amihism^  iii 
t  00).  [Prof.  Skeat  (Conciu  Diet,  s.r.) 
gives  only  the  Brazilian  deriration. 
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The  question  is  still  furtlur  discu8f»ed, 
without  any  very  chtinite  rt  j^ult,  siive 
that  it  is  probably-  an  imitation  of  the 
ciy  of  the  bird,  in  N.  db  Q.  9  aer.  vii. 
486 ;  viiL  28,  e7,  85^  171,  250.] 

1556. — "Surln  <  'isto  do  la  raarinc.  In  phis 
fmnieto  niarch;iii(li»o  est  le  plumiige  d'vu 
ojsenu,  (ju'ilH  a{>t>elleDt  en  lear  langue 
Toaoaa.  laquel  deKriTona  ■omnuurement 
pais  qu  il  Tisnt  h.  propos.  Cost  oysean  e^t 
de  la  g:nindeiir  d'vii  piireon.  .  .  .  An  rc-^tc 
cest  oyscuu  est  merveiUcu.scinent  diHornie  ot 
monsUueuz,  ayant  le  bee  plus  groi^  et  pliiM 
long  quaai  one  le  reste  du  corps."— /.'■ji 
SinffHiariifZ  ae  la  Franre  Antartirt/w,  antrt;- 
tiifut  niniimSf  Aitif-ri'/'"-.  .  .  .  /'ttr  T.  Audrf 
Theuet,  Natl/d' Aiiijoiili'fini',  Paris,  la;>8,  f.  91. 

1648.— "Tucana  sive  Toucan  Brasilien- 
iibus:  avis  picao  aut  piiliunhi  iiia;^'iiitudino. 
.  .  .  Rostrum  habct  ingen.n  ot  uomiuuiquam 

SMilmum  longum,  exturiiia  flavam.  .  .  . 
klirum  e.st  autom  ^idcri  ]>ossit  quomodo 
tantilla  avis  tarn  grando  rostrum  fernt  ; 
sed  levissiinuni  est."  —  (ji,,rgj  Alanynt,  / 
de  Lielntatl,  Jlixt.  lirrum  Aainr.  BrasHiaf. 
Lib,  V.  cap.  XV.,  in  Hitt.  Natvr,  Bratil. 
Lugd.  Rfit.  H548,  p.  217. 

Soe  alao  (1599)  AldrovuHdtvt,  OmiUudog. 
UK  xii.  eap.  19,  where  the  weed  is  fiven 
tooAaai. 

Here  is  an  example  of  misapjilii  ation 
to  the  Hornbill,  though  the  latter 
name  is  also  given  : 

1885.  —  "'  Soojttth  (in  N.  Canara)  is  tlio  only 
region  in  which  I  have  met  witli  the  toucan 
or  great  horabill.  ...  1  saw  the  comical 
hxHQiw  heed  with  its  huge  aquiline  beak, 
regarding  ino  throijgh  a  fork  in  the  branch  ; 
and  I  account  it  one  of  the  best  xhots  I  ever 
made,  when  I  sent  a  ball  .  .  .  through  the 
head  juat  at  ita  junction  with  the  handmme 
orange-coloared  helmet  which  mirmounta  it. 
Down  came  the  tonOMlwi^h  out''i>rt.-.'i'i  wings, 
dead  apparently  ;  but  when  my  pe<-n  Manool 
raised  hira  by  the  thick  mn.scular  neck, 
he  fastened  his  great  clatire  on  his  hand,  and 
made  the  wood  resound  with  a  mtooemloB  of 
roars  mort-  like  a  bull  than  a  \>m\." —Oordon 
Forbtt,  Wild  Life  in  Caiiartty  iic.  pp.  37-38. 

TOWLEEA,  s.   Hind.  tauUffdy  *a 

towel.'  This  is  a  corruption,  howevi-r, 
not  of  the  English  form,  but  rather  of 
the  Port.  <oa£to  (Panjab  N.  db  Q.,  1885, 
ILllT). 

TBAQA,  s.  [Molesworth  cives  "  S. 
trdgdy  Qnt,  trdgu" ;  trdga  does  not 
appear  in  Monier- Williams's  Skt.  Diet., 
and  Wilson  c^ueries  the  word  as  doubt- 
ful. Dr.  Gnerson  writes:  "I  cannot 
trace  it^  origin  back  to  Skt.  One  is 
tempted  to  connect  it  with  the  Skt. 
root  traif  or  trdy  *to  protect,'  hut  the 
termination   gd  presents  (Jifficulties 


1  wliich  I  cannot  get  over.  One  would 
expect  it  to  be  derived  from  some 
Skt.  word  like  fra'Avi,  but  no  such 
word  exists."]  The  extreme  form  of 
dhuma  ('i-v.)  among  the  Rajputs  and 
tonnectt  (1  tribes,  iu  which  the  com- 
plainant puta  himself,  or  some  member 
of  his  family,  to  torture  or  death,  as  a 
mode  for  bringing  vengeance  on  the 
oppressor.  The  toim  adopted  by  some 
persona  and  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Charles  Gordon, 
tended  to  imjily  tlu-ir  view  that  hifri 
death  was  a  kind  of  ttaijn  intended 

j  to  bring  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
S  K  rifn  ed  him.  [For  a  ca.se  in  Greece, 
see  i'aiuaniasy  A.  i.  6.  Another  name 
for  this  self-sacrifice  is  Cftandi^  which 
is  perhaps  Skt.  nu/ihi,  '  pa.'^sionate ' 
(.see  Mah'ohn,  Cmt.  Indln^  ind  ed, 
ii  137).  Also  comi>are  the  juliar  of 
the  RSjputs  (rod,  AtmaUf  Oalcutta 
reprint,  i.  74).  And  for  JTtfr,  see 
Ah.  I{t\<.  iv.  367  teqq.] 

1803.— A  case  of  traga  is  recorded  in 
Sir  Jasper  Nicoll's  Journal,  nt  the  capture  of 
(lawilgarh,  by  Sir  A.  Wellcsloy.  See  note  to 
Wfllittgton,  od.  1837,  ii.  ii87. 

1813. — *' Ever)- attempt  to  levy  an  assess 
ment  i.s  succeeded  by  the  Tarakaw,  a  mixst 
horrid  mode  of  murdering  themselves  and 
each  other."— /br6<«,  Or.  Mem,  ii.  U  ;  [Snd 
ed.  i.  378  ;  and  see  i.  214]. 

1819.— For  ea  idFeeting  etory  of  Tnn, 

see  Macmnrdo,  hi  Bo.  Lit  Soe.  zVnU.  i.  2el. 

[TRANKEY,  s.  A  kind  of  br,,-,t 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ad^oininu 
seas.  All  attempts  to  connect  it  with 
any  Indian  or  Pei^ian  word  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Tt  has  been  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  Port,  trinauior. 
a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  coasting  ▼essel 
with  a  high  stern,  and  with  tnnquartj 
a  herring-lx)at  used  in  the  Englhih 
Channel.  Smyth  {Sailor's  JVord-hook^ 
9.V.)  has  :  "  Tr'ankfh  or  TmnkiUy  a  large 
iKKit  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.''  See 
N.  ii-  Q.  8  .ser.  vii.  1G7,  376. 

[1554.  '  He  sent  certain  spies  who  went 
in  Terranquims  dwwecd  as  lishemiea  who 

caught  fish  inside  the  stiaiti."— Cbvto,  Dee. 

VI.  Bk.  X,  ch.  20. 

[c.  1750.—'*.  .  .  he  remained  some  years 

in  obscurity,  till  an  Arab  tranky  being  driven 
in  there  by  Htreas  of  weather,  be  made  him- 
self known  to  his  oonntrymen.  .  .  "—Qrote^ 
Ist  ed.  25. 

[1753.— "Taghi  Khan  .  .  .  soonaftcrem- 
liarked  a  great  number  of  men  in  small 
vessels."  In  the  note  tananqnisa.— i^an- 
uwy,  iv.  181. 
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[177*.—**  Accordingly  we  resolTed  to  hire 

one  of  the  coinnioii,  but  uncomfortable 
vesseU  of  the  Gulph,  called  a  Tiankey.  ..." 

-/m»,  m] 

TAANQUEBAB,  u.i».  A  seapoi  t  of 
S.  India,  which  was  in  the  poeeearion 

of  the  Danes  till  1807,  when  it  was 
takk'ii  l»y  England.  It  was  ivstored  to 
the  Danes  iu  1814,  and  purchased  from 
them,  along  with  Serainix)re,  in  1846. 
The  true  name  is  said  to  ho  Tnrnngnvi- 
Itddi,  '  Sea- Town '  op  *  Wave-Town ' ; 
[so  the  Madras  Gkm.;  but  in  the  Man, 
(ii.  216)  it  is  interpreted  'Street  of  the 
Teleg\i  people.'] 

1610  — "Tho  mombeni  of  the  Company 
hiivo  petitioned  me,  that  inasmuch  as  they 
do  much  Hervico  to  (Jod  in  their  c<t<ilili8h- 
meat  at  Negapatam,  both  among  Portug^uesc 
and  natives,  and  that  there  is  a  settlouient 
of  newly  converted  Christians  who  are  lLM)ked 
aft«r  by  the  catcchuineus  of  the  parish 
(fregneaa)  of  Trangabar.  .  .  ."—Kinn^t 
Lfttrr,  in  Licros  dot  Moi>n''KS,  p.  28.'!. 

[1683-4.— "This  Morning  the  rortugucz 
ship  that  came  from  Vizagapatam  Sailed 
hence  for  ncaagamhar."— /Viit^/*',  I>iary^ 
Ft.  St.  Ofo.  Ist  ser.  iii.  16.] 

TRAVANCORE,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  village  south  of  Trevandruni,  frouj 
which  tlie  ruling  d3ma.sty  of  the  king- 

flom  whi(  li  i-;  known  I'V  the  name  lias 
Ijeen  called.  The  true  name  is  said  to 
be  TirU'Viddn-hodu^  shortened  to  TVrw- 

riink'iilu.  [The  Mtolra.'f  (jlntut.  gives 
Til  tii  itiinkfir,  (irn^  Skt,  srl,  Mht: 
gixidess  of  ]>rosuerily,'  im/tH,  'to  re- 
side,* ibSr,  'pail.  ] 

[1514.— "At  to  the  monev  due  from  the 
Rtja  of  Travameor.  .  .  .  —Albvqvt«rqutt 

iarhu,  p.  270.J 

155S.— "And  at  the  place  called  Tra- 
vancor,  where  this  Kingdom  of  runlam 
torniiuates,  there  begins  another  Kingdom, 
taking  its  name  from  this  very  Travancor, 
the  lung  of  which  our  people  call  the  Mf^ 
CnlNfl^,  McauM  he  is  greater  in  his  dominion, 
and  in  the  state  which  he  keeps,  than  tho-^e 
other  princes  of  Malabar  ;  uud  bo  is  subject 
to  the  King  of  Nantaiga."— Bottm,  I.  ix.  1. 

1609.  — "The  staid  Governor  has  written 
tu  me  that  mo^t  uf  the  kings  adjacent  to 
oar  State,  whom  ho  advised  of  the  coming 
of  the  rebels,  had  sent  replies  in  a  good 
spirit,  with  expressions  of  fHondsbip,  and 
with  promise-^  nut  to  admit  thf  rcl)els  into 
their  ports.  ..il  l^it  him  '<(  TravancOT,  from 
whom  no  .m  >.  cr  had  yet  come." — Kiu^  <</ 
Spat  n't  LtUei'f  in  Limn  das  MonfStity  p.  257. 

TBIBBNT,  n.p.  Slct.  frt-veni, 
'threefold  hraid';  a  name  which 
properly  belongs  to  Prayaga  (AUaha- 


badX  where  the  three  holy  riyers, 

Ganges,  Jumua,  and  (unseen)  Sarasvati 

are  eonsidered  to  unite.  But  hwal 
re«|uirement8  have  instituted  another 
TnbenI  in  the  Ganges  Delta,  by  be- 
.sl(»wing  the  name  of  Jumna  and  .S;ir<is- 
vati  on  two  streams  connected  with 
the  Uugli.  The  B«ng;il  Tribeni  gives 
name  to  a  village,  whic  h  is  a  place  of 
great  .sanctity,  ana  to  whi«  li  the  melojt 
or  religious  fairs  attract  many  visitors. 

1682.—".  .  .  if  I  refused  to  stay  there 
he  would  certainly  stop  me  again  ;it  Trip- 
pany  some  miles  further  up  the  Kiver." — 
HfdgtM,  Diar^,  Oct.  14 ;  [Hak.  Soe.  L  98). 

1705.>-*'.  .  .  pendant  la  Lane  de  Mam 

.  .  .  il  arrive  la  Fete  de  Tripigny,  c'est 
un  Dieu  enferm^  dans  one  nianierc  de  i>etite 
Mosqude.  qui  eat  daos  le  miUeu  d'une  tres- 
grande  pleine  ...  an  bord  da  Gauge." — 

Luillier,  69. 

1753.— "  Au  deasousde  Nudia,  Ii  Tripini, 
dont  le  nom  si^nifie  trois  eaux,  le  Uange 
fait  encore  sortir  du  m^me  cOte  un  canal, 

ipii  par  sa  rentr^e,  forme  une  secondo  lie 
renferm^  dans  la  premiere."  —  J/Aai-Ulf, 
64. 

TBIGHIE8,  TRITCHIBSk  s.  The 
familiar  name  of  the  cberoota  made 

at  Trichinopoly ;   long,  and  rudely 

made,  with  a  straw  inserted  at  the  end 
for  the  mouth.  They  are  (or  were) 
cheaj)  and  coarse,  but  mnch  liked  by 
those  used  to  them.  Mr.  C.  P.  Br^ 
referring  to  his  etymology  of  Trichi 
nopoly  under  the  succeeding  arti  le, 
derives  the  w<Mtl  (Ato../  from  the 
form  of  the  name  wliiih  lie  a-vsii:ii>. 
But  thi.s  like  his  etymology  ot  the 
place-name,  is  entirely  wrong  (see 
CHEBOOT).  Some  excellent  practical 
scholars  «eeni  to  he  entirely  without 
the  etymological  sense. 

1876.  —  "  Between  whiles  we  nmt-kod, 
generally  Manillas,  now  supplante<i  by  foul 
Oindiguls  and  fetid  Mchiea."  —  Burton^ 
Sind  llfvititfd,  i.  7. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  n  p.  A  disfri.  t 
and  once  famous  rock  t\>ri  of  b.  India. 
The  etymolog}'  and  proper  form  of  the 
name  has  been  the  sitbject  of  much 
ditlertMjce.  Mr.  ( '.  P.  Brown  gives  the 
true  name  as  ChirtUa-palli^  'Little- 
Town.*  But  this  may  be'  safely  re- 
ji  *  ted  aa  mere  gtiess,  incon.sistent  with 
lari.s.  Tile  earliest  oeourrenre  of  the 
name  on  an  insc  ri^»tion  is  (alx)ui  l"»:iU) 
as  Tint-UiUa-paUt^  apparently  '  Holy- 
rock-town.'  In  the  7^mrf7;;i  the  ]>lace 
is  said  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name 
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of  SirapaUi.    Some  derive  it  from 

Tri'tirn  -  purnm,  '  Three  -  head  -  town,' 
with  allusion  to  a  'three-lieaded  demon.' 
[The  Afadrns  T/Zoah. gives  Timer indppalliy 
liru,  'licly,'  shliui,  'the  eim'mpdoi 
pareirOf  JL  paUi^  *■  village.'] 

1877.— ''TritchenapaU/'-il.  Bamna,  in 
Falm(y%  v.  (Gry/on),  m 

1741.— "The  MantM  oondnded  the  oam- 

imipn  hy  jxittint;  this  whole  Peninsula  nndcr 
contribution  as  far  as  ( '.  I  'umerim,  attacking, 
conquering,  and  retaining  the  city  of  Tirux- 
erapftU,  capital  of  Madurn,  and  taking 
prisoner  the  Nabab  who  governed  it.'"— 
Report  of  thf  I'oil.  Viirrott,  in  /{'Utt/wju  ihu 
l'ows»}ft,  kc,  IhfKmr'titot,  cd.  18r>.'},  iii. 

17&3. — "  Ces  embouchures  sont  en  grand 
nombre,  \(i  la  di^'ision  de  ce  flouve  en 
diff^rona  braa  on  oanaux,  h,  remoDterjuaqu'i 
TirtaSiizmpAli,  et  k  la  ]mgode  de  Shirang- 

hani."—  IJ'A  n.  Hh,  llf). 

1761.— "After  the  battle  Mabommed  Ali 
Khan,  son  of  the  late  nabob,  fled  to  Tnudiill- 

apolli,  a  i>!;(ce  of  preat  strength."— Compiffe 
Hid.  u/ the  War  in  Judm,  17t)l,  p.  3. 

TBINCOMALEE,  n.p.  A  well- 
known  liarl)Our  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ctj^lon.  The  proper  name  is  doubtful. 
It  19  alleged  to  be  Tintl^to-ndAit^malai, 

or  Tarayhjii-inalat.  The  last  (•Sea-Hill') 
s«'em3  conerived  to  fit  our  modern 
inonunciation,  but  not  the  older  forms. 
It  is  perhnj)3  Tri  -  kona  -  malaiy  for 
' Three-|ifak  Hill.'  TluTe  is  a  .shiine 
of  Siva  ou  the  hill,  called  Trikonesxcara ; 
[so  the  Madras  Man.  (ii.  216)]. 

1553.  — "  And  then  along  the  ctiast  to- 
ward.s  the  north,  alx)vo  Baticalou,  there  is 
the  kingdom  of  TriqniiuunAM.  "—/^amM, 
II.  ii.  eapw  1. 

16Q2.  — "This  Mjm  having  l.iarted, 
made  mH,  mod  mm  driven  by  the  winds 
nnknowing  whither  he  went.  In  a  few 
•lays  he  came  in  ■^ight  of  a  <lcsort  inland 
(^^€•ing  that  of  Ceilon),  where  he  made  the 
latifl  at  a  haven  called  I'reatur<?,  between 

TriqniUinutK  and  the  point  of  Jaftineje- 
ttak^-Ctoto,  V.  {.  6. 

1672.— "  Trinqnenemale  hath  a  surpass- 
ingly fine  harbour,  a«  may  be  aeen  from  the 
draught  thereof,  yea  one  of  the  best  and 

latgest  in  nil  Ceylon,  and  better  sheltere<l 
from  the  winds  than  the  barbuurs  of  Belli- 
gamme.  Gale,  or  Colombo.**— AoltfcMiM,  418. 

1675.— "The  Cinghalose  themselves opnoee 
this,  saying  that  thev  emigrated  from 
another  country  .  .  .  that  Mime  thousand 
years  ago,  a  I'rince  of  great  piety,  driven 
ont  of  the  land  of  Tanassory  .  ,  .  came  to 
latid  near  the  Hill  of  TricoeamAle  vkith 
1800  or  2000  men.  .  .  ."-^Jtvilof  mm  Gocm, 
in  VaUfHifn  (Ct^lonl  2101 

1685.— **1M«ttlBl]Bato.  .  .  »^Bi6e!fro, 
Fr.  Tr. «. 


1 726.  — "  Trinkenemale,  protHsrly  Mooen* 
male"  («.«.  TrihmmaU^'-  VtUeiU^ 

Ion),  19. 

„  "MdMnuito.  .  .  ."—Ihid.  108. 

1727.  — ".  .  .  that  vigilant />M^7(ma«  was 
■oon  after  them  with  his  Fleet,  and  forced 
them  to  fight  di.'«dvantageoiu«ly  in  TraBka- 
malaya  liiiy,  wherein  the  French  ln-t  one 
half  of  their  Fleet,  being  either  snuk  or 
bnmt."— ^.  Bitmatim,  i.  848,  (ed.  1744]. 

1761.—"  We  arrived  at  Trinconom&le  in 
Ceylone  (which  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
•  best  and  most  capacious  Harbours  in  y* 
(Vorld)  the  first  of  Novemljor,  and  employed 
that  and  |>art  of  the  ensuing  Month  in  pre- 
piring  our  Ships  for  y*  next  t'amitaign.**— 
MS.  Letter  of  Jame*  AenntUf  Jan.  ol. 


TBIPAN0,  a.  The  aea-alug.  Thia 

i.s  tlie  Malav  name,  trlpavg,  tfirljtaiig. 
See  SWALLOW,  and  BECHE-i)E-MER. 

[1817.— "Bieh  de  mar  is  well  known  to  bo 
a  dried  sea  sluff  need  in  the  dishea  of  the 
Chinese  ;  it  is  knovm  among  the  Malayan 
Islands  by  the  name  of  Trinang.  .  .  .  — 
U,  ofJwn,  2nd  ed. 

TBIPLICANE,  n.p.  A  suburb  of 
Fort  St.  George ;  the  part  where  the 

palace  of  the  "  Nalx)b  of  the  Carnatic** 

lis.  It  has  been  explained,  (jue.stionably, 
H.-5  Tiru-valli-keili,  'sacred-creeper-tauk.' 
Seshagiri  Sastri  gives  it  as  Tiru-aUu 
keniy  'sacred  lily-  (Xumjthdtu  rnhai) 
tank,'  [and  so  the  Madras  Glow,  giving 
the  word  as  TiruvaUikketii.] 

1671.  — "  There  is  an  absolute  nece«-iity  to 
go  on  fortif  jnng  this  place  in  the  l>ost  manner 
we  can,  our  enemies  at  sea  and  land  being 
witiiin  lev  than  mnaket  shot,  and  better 
fortified  in  their  camp  at  Trivelicane  than 
we  are  here."— Ft.  6k.  Uto.  Comm.  Feb.  2. 
In  .Votes  oail  M.,  Madras,  1871,  No.  I.  p. 
28. 

1679.  — "The  Didwan  (Dewaon)  from  Con- 
jevenim,  who  pretends  to  have  come  from 
Courtt  liaving  seat  word  from  nrapUeaaa 
that  unless  the  Governor  would  come  to  the 

5ardeti  by  the  river  side  to  receive  the 
'hyrmaund  he  would  carry  it  hack  to  Court 
sgMa,  answer  is  returned  that  it  hath  not 
been  accustomary  for  the  Govemours  to  go 
out  to  receive  a  Irtire  Phyrmaund  except 
there  romo  therewith  a  Serpow  (see  SEER- 
PAW)  or  a  Tasheriff  "  (see  TA8HSEEF).- 
Do.t  <fo.,  Deo.  2.  /Ml.  1878,  Na  ill.  p.  40. 

[16824. —  "Triblicane,  Trebllcaaa  TVi* 
▼ety.'*— Diiiry  Ft,  St.  Ofo.  od.  Pringity  i. 
63  ;  ifl.  164.] 

TRIVANDRUM,  n.p.  The  nuHlern 
capital  of  the  State  now  kncnvn  as 
TraTaaeon  (q.v.)  Properly  7Vrtt- 
( r)n  nn  nUf  •  fwram^  *  Sacred  Viahna- 
Town." 
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TBUMPAK,  n.p.   This  is  tbe  name 

l\y  which  the  site  of  the  native  suburb 
of  the  city  of  Ormus  on  tlie  famous 
island  of  thai  iiuiue  is  known.  The 
ml  name  is  shown  by  Lt.  Stiffe's  ac- 
count of  that  island  {d'eogr.  Mag.  i.  13) 
to  have  Wen  Tun'tn-lHhjhy  'Garden  of 
Turun/  and  it  was  i)roper]y  the  palace 
of  the  old  KingBi  of  wnom  more  than 
one  lx>re  the  name  of  Turun  or  Turun 
Shah. 

1507. — "When  tliu  jHjople  of  the  city  saw 
that  they  wure  so  surroiimlcfl,  that  fnjm  no 
direction  could  water  be  brought,  which  wa.>« 
what  ther  felt  moet  of  all,  the  prineiiwl 
Moors  coflectofl  together  and  went  to  the 
king  dosirinjf  him  uanicstly  to  jirovidu  a 
guard  for  the  jkhjIs  of  Turombaque,  which 
were  at  the  bead  of  the  island,  leet  the 
PortogueM  ahottld  obtain  ixxsjieeiion  of 
than.  .  .  "—C<m$»aU,<if  AtbometnM^'^'T. 
by  iBwvA,  i.  176. 

„  <*  Meanwhile  the  Gaptun-BIajor 
ordered  Afonso  I>i[>es  de  ("osto  and  Joao  da 
Kova,  and  Manuel  Teles  with  bis  jHJOple  to 
proceed  along  the  water's  edge,  whilst  he 
with  ail  the  reet  of  the  force  would  follow, 
and  come  to  a  plaoe  called  Tonmbaqite, 
which  is  on  the  water's  cdjrt",  in  whii  li  tlx  n 
were  some  jpalm-trees,  and  woII.h  of  Imicki^h 
water,  which  supplied  the  peoule  of  the 
city  with  drink  wheo  the  water  txiati  were 
not  arriWng,  as  KMnetimes  happened  owing 
to  a  contrary  wind." — Cvrmt^  i.  sM). 

1610. — "The  island  has  no  fresh  water  .  .  . 
onlyinToTunpaque,  which  is  a  piece  of  white 
siilt  clay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  of  which 
the  King  and  the  Wazir  take  advantage,  to 
water  the  gardens  which  they  liave  U>ere, 
and  which  produce  perfectly  everything 
\N  li ich  is  I .lanted/' — TVuvtm,  /W.  tU lo$ Rrt/t* 
de  Jiarmnz,  115. 

1682.— "Behfaid  the  hills,  to  the  8.8.W. 
and  W.S.W.  there  is  another  part  of  the 
itiland,  lying  over  again-^t  the  anchorage  that 
wahave  mentioned,  and  which  inolodea  the 
ptam  called  Tnminbake  .  .  .  here  one  sees 
the  ancient  pleasure-honse  of  the  dd  Kings 
of  Omnis,  with  a  few  small  trees,  ond  sundry 
date-palms.  There  are  also  here  two  great 
wells  of  water,  called  after  tjic  name  of  the 

pbwe,  'llie  Wells  of  TnTombaka ' ;  which 
water  u  the  moefc  wbdeeomaaiid  the  beehest 
in  the  whole  ialand.*'— JTiniAo/;  Ztt  en  Lant' 
iteuc^u.86. 

THAN,  s.  Malay  and  tuvan, 
'lord,  master.'  The  word  is  n^d  in 
the  Encli-sli  and  Dutch  sett  leu  jcut.s  uf 
the  Arciiijxdago  exactly  as  sahib  is  in 

India.  [An  early  r'lii!ie>p  ft)rni  of  the 
word  1.S  referred  to  under  SUMATRA.) 

ir>53. — "Dom  Paulo  da  Oanui,  who  was  a 
worthy  son  of  his  father  in  hie  xe.-il  to  do 
the  King  good  «er%nee  .  .  .  etpnpi»od  a 
good  fleet,  of  which  the  King  of  Ugentana 


(see  UJUNOTANAH)  had  preeentfy  notioe, 

who  in  all  -i-i  t  'l  ^ct  f  irth  his  own,  consist- 
ing  of  30  lancharas.  "iih  a  large  force  on 
bcmrd,  and  in  cotuman  l  of  which  he  put  a 
valiant  Moor  called  Toam-b^,  to  w  hom  the 
King  gaye  orders  that  as  soon  as  our  loraa 
had  quitteil  the  fortress  {of  Malacca)  not 
leavin;r  eiioii^'h  j»eople  to  defend  it,  be 
>tiouiii  attack  the  town  of  the  ijuflrys  (se« 
KLUiQ)  and  bum  and  destroy  as  much  as 
he  ooald."~C9ma,  iii.  486. 

1.15.3.— "  For  where  this  word  Baja  i* 
used,  derived  from  the  kingly  title,  it 
attadies  to  a  jperson  co  whcm  the  King 
bestows  the  title,  almost  .as  among  ns  th.it 
<if  ("ount,  whilst  the  style  Tuam  is  like  our 
Dnm :  only  the  latter  of  the  two  is  put 
before  the  person's  proper  name^  whilst  the 
former  it  put  after  it,  as  we  see  in  fha  namae 
of  these  two  Javanese,  Vtinmti  Baja*  and 
TiUun  Colaaoar."— 11.  vi.  3. 

11898.—".  .  .  the  eooly  talked  orer  tha 

affairs  of  the  Tuan  Imjris  (English  gentle- 
man) to  a  crowd  of  uativoa." — W,  li.  H'tw-*- 
foU,  A  Vint  to  Jam,  145.] 

TUGKA.  a.  Uiud.  takd,  Beug.  takd, 
[Skt.  tmUuaUf  'stamped  silver  money ']. 
This  Ih  the  word oommonly  used  among 

r.i  ngiili.'-  for  a  rnpee.  But  in  other 
[tarts  of  India  it  (or  at  le<i^t  (nkd)  is 
used  differently  ;  as  for  aggregates  of 
4,  or  of  2  pice  (generally  in  N.W.P. 
jHitich  takd  jHiisd  =  live  taiui  of  pice,  20 
pice).  C.V)mi>are  TAMOA. 

[1809.—"  A  requisition  of  four  tukbas,  or 
eight  pn  f,  is  made  upon  each  -hup.  .  .  ." — 
BroughluH,  L<tUr$  from  a  Mahr,  (Jcmpt  ed. 
1892,  p.  84.] 

1874.-'"  .  .  .  How  much  did  nyfatbar 

pay  for  her  T ' 

^' '  He  paid  only  ten  takia.' 

"  I  may  state  here  that  the  word  ntpryA, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  written  mpee  or  rnpi, 
■  i-i  unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  Ik;nj,;al, 
at  least  to  Bengali  Hindu  M«santa;  tlie 
word  ihay  invariably  nam  is  twL"— tfcstMis 
SawmHlUt  i.  309. 

TTJCKAV££>  s.  Money  advanced 
to  a  ryot  by  his  superior  to  enable 

Iiiiii  to  .nvry  on  liis  r  nltivation,  and 
recoverable  wiLli  his  (iiiola  o£  revenue. 
It  is  Ar. — H.  taidvi,  from  Ar.  htvi, 
*  strength,'  thna  litmlly-  *a  reinforoe- 

ment. 

[1800. —  "A  great  many  of  than,  who 

have  now  been  forced  to  work  as  labourers, 

Would  have  thankfully  received  tacavy, 
to  ho  re)iaid,  by  iustaliueuts,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years.** — BrndkaMM,  Mffmrt^ 

ii.  ISS.] 

1880.  —  "When  the  Sirkar  di*i>.Hed  of 
lands  which  revortad  to  it  ...  it  sold  theni 
almost  always  for  a  nawrAna  (see  NUZZER-  . 
ANA).    It  sometimes  gave  them  gratis  bat 
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it  never  paid  tnonej^,  and  seldom  or  ever 
advanced  taldLvi  to  the  tenant  or  o'wner." 
—Minntfs  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  i.  71.  These 
words  aro  not  in  Miinro's  spfllinij.  The 
E<litnr  }ius  roformed  the  orthography. 

TUCKEED,  s.  An  official  reminder. 
Ar. — U.  tdkidf  ^uniphasis,  iuj unction,' 
and  veth  tdkid  kamd,  *  to  enjoin  strin- 
gently, to  insist.' 

1802. — "loan  hardly  describe  to  you  my 
life  —  work  all  day,  EiiKliah  and  Persian, 
•cores  of  appeals  and  session  cn^ie^,  and  a 
ooatinual  imtatioo  of  takMdt  and  offeanve 
remailn  .  .  .  tbeee  take  away  all  fhe  en- 
joyment (if  doing  one's  duty,  and  make 
work  a  slavery." — Letter  from  Col.  J,  R. 
Bedur^  fn  (oDpttbliahed)  Memoitt  p»  28. 

[TUOELIAH,  8.  Pers.  takya,  literally 
*a  oiUow  or  cosbion' ;  bat  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  hut  or  hermitage 

oct'njtied  by  a  fakir  or  holy  man. 

[1800.— "Ho  declared  .  .  .  that  two  of 
the  people  cbar^red  .  .  .  had  been  at  his 
tuclriah."— MV///,,^^,/!,  Ihsp.  i.  r?'. 

il847. — "In  the  centre  of  the  wood  was 
''aqir'a  Taikiat  (*£f)  or  Phice  olf  Prayer, 
situated  on  a  little  mound." — Afrt.  Mac- 
kenzie, Life  in  the  Alisnon.  kc.  ii.  47.] 

TULWAUB,  s.  Hind,  tahalr  and 
toncdr,  'aaabre.'  Williams  gives  Skt. 
ktravdri  and  tarabdlika.  ["  Talwdr  is  a 

general  term  apjilied  to  .shorter  or  more 
or  less  curved  side-arms,  while  those 
that  are  lighter  and  .shorter  still  are 
often  styled  nimduu"  (Sir  W.  Elliot^ 
in  Itifl.  Antiq.  xv.  29),  Also  see 
Eyrrtun,  Handbock,  138.] 

[1799.—".  .  .  Ahmood  SoUay  ,  .  .  drew 
hia  tolwa  on  one  of  thaiii.'*Wac«oii,  Jmamey 

from  India,  49. 

[1829.—".  .  .  the  jKinch^ji  huzdr  torwar 
RaktoriH,  meaning  the  'fifty  thousand 
Bahtore  eword^'  is  the  proverbial  phrase 
to  denote  Uie  muster  of  Maroo.  .  .  ." — 

Tod,  Annnh,  Caliuttn  rojirint,  ii.  ITf*  ] 

185d. — "The  old  native  ottiier  who  csir- 
ried  11m  royal  colour  of  the  regiucuts  wo^i 
cut  down  by  a  blow      a  Sikh  tniwar." — 

Oak-field,  ii.  78. 

TUMASHA,  s.  An  entertainment, 
a  spectacU  (in  the  French  sense),  a 
popular  excitement.   It  is  Ar.  tanufmt, 

*going  ahont  to  look  at  anything 
entertaining.'  The  won!  is  in  use  in 
Turkestan  (see  ikhnyUr^  below). 

1610.  —    Heere  are  also  tlie  minee  of 

Raniehand   (yi/.  Ranichand's  ?)  f'a«tlo  and 
Houses  which  the  in<iians  acknowledge  for 
the  grreat  God,  mpw^  that  he  took  fleflh 
rpon  hira  to  see  the  Tamasbfl 
World."— /VhcA,  in  i'wirAtw,  i.  ^y^j. 


1631. — "Hie  quoque  meridieoi  {.roepleit, 
ut  spectet  Thamaabam  id  est  pugnns  Ele- 

fthantum  Leonum  Buffulorum  et  nliarum 
erarum.  .  .  ." — Dr  La/t,  Ih'  Imprrio  Marjni 
Alogolit,  127.  (For  this  quotation  I  am 
indebted  to  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Archibald  Constable  of  tbo  Oadb  and 
Robilkund  Railway. — Y.) 

1673.—".  .  .  We  nam  discovered  by 
some  that  told  our  Banyan  .  .  .  that  two 
Englishmen  were  come  to  tbe  Tomasia,  or 

Sight.  .  .  :•— Fryer,  159. 

1705.— "TaauMhut.  Ce«ai»tdeai4joiiis> 
sances  que  les  Oentils  font  «n  lliomuur  de 

quelqiruncs  do  IcuTs  diviaitaB."— Xii£U»(r, 
Tab.  de*  JJatiira. 
1840.— "Rnnjeet  repUad,  *  Don't  go  yet; 

I  am  poing  myself  in  a  few  day^f,  and  then 
we  will  have  burra  trffmaiTlll  ' " — Osborne, 
Court  and  Camp  t^Runjtet  Singh,  120-121. 

1876.— "If  you  told  them  that  ynu  did 
not  want  to  buy  anything,  but  had  merely 
corao  for  tomasba,  or  amusement,  they  were 
always  ready  to  explain  and  show  you  every- 
thing you  wished  to  aee."— jScAityMr's  TwntC- 
stoa,  i.  176. 

TUHLET,  8.  Domestic'  Hind. 
tdnUdi  being  a  corruption  of  tunMer. 

TUMLOOK,  n.p.  A  town,  and 
anciently    a  sea  •  port  and  seat  ct 

Buddhist  leannnir  on  the  \vt\«t  of 
the  Uoqgly  near  its  mouth,  formerly 
called  JVmralijpti  or  -lipta.  It  occurs 
in  the  Miihubnarata  and  many  other 
Sanskrit  words.  "In  the  Dam,  Kumdm 
and  Vrilutt  Kutho,  collections  of  tales 
written  in  the  9th  and  12th  oenturieSi 
it  is  always  mentioned  as  a  great 
I>ort  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  an 
active  and  flourishing  commerce  with 
the  countries  and  islands  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Indian  Ocean" 
{Prof.  H.  H.  WiLsofi,  in  J.  R,  Aa,  Soe. 
V.  135).  [Also  see  Ctttinwi^Aam,  And, 
Otog.  p.  604.] 

0.150.- 

woXelr 
•        •        •  • 

UaXifXfiddpa  ^iaffiXaoy 
TafiaXlTijs." 

—  I'tui.mii'f  Tables,  Bk.  VII.  i.  73. 

c.  410.  —  "From  this,  continuing  to  go 
eastward  nearly  fiO  ynjamis,  wo  arrive  at 
the  Kingdom  oi  Tamntlipti.  Here  it  is  tbe 
river  (Gange.H)  empties  Itself  into  the  sea. 
Fah  Hinn  rumnincd  here  f<ir  two  yeani| 
writing  out  copies  of  the  Sacred  lk)ok.s.  .  .  . 
He  then  shipped  himself  on  )>oard  u  great 
niercbont  vessel.  .  .  ."—litnl,  Travti* 
Fah  Hian,  4c.  (1869),  pp.  M7-148. 

[c.  1070.  —  "  .   .   .  a  merchant  named 
Harshngupta,  who  bad  arrived  from  Tam- 
,  ralipti,  having  heard  of  that  eventi  came 
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ttow  fidl  of  >auri<Mity."->  TarrNioy,  Katha 
Sarii  SOgam,  i.  329.] 

1679.— In  going  down  the  Hoogly : 
"Before  day  weak  overtook  the  Oangts 

nt  Barnagur,  met  the  Arriraf  7  days  out 
from  BallasQro,  and  at  niglit  {xussod  the 
Ai%  at  Tumhalee.  ^s^.  Ofo.  (Council 
on  Tour).   In  Notrt  d-  Exts.  No.  II.  p.  69. 

1685.  —  "January  2.  —  We  fell  downe 
below  TOmbolM  River. 

'^JaiuMrtf  3.  —  We  anchored  at  the  Channel 
Trees,  and  lay  here  y*  4^''  and  5^  for  want 
of  a  gale  to  carry  m  over  to  Kedgeruu" — 
Hedije*,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  175. 

f  1694.— "The  Royal  James  and  Mury  .  .  . 
feu  on  a  sand  on  thU  side  Tumbolee  {x)iut. 
.  .  ."—Bt'rd  r.xwf.  n.nnrt  on  Old  lifConh,  90.] 

1726.  —  '■Taniboli  ainl  Buuzia  are  two 
Pf)rtiigueae  villiiges,  where  they  have  their 
ohuroboe,  and  aalt  business." — ValeiUiJti,  v. 
159. 

ri753.-«7totttali.*'  SeennderSBDOS- 
RRE.J 

TUMTXTM,  R.  A  dog-cart.  We  do 
not  know  tlu>  origin.  [It  is  almost 
certiiinl^  ti  corr.  of  Engli.sh  taniltniy 
the  slang  use  of  which  in  tha  sense  of 
a  conveyance  (according  to  llie  Sfatif. 
Dkt.)  dates  from  1807.  Even  now 
English-speaking  natives  often  speak 
of  a  dog-cart  with  a  single  horse  as  a 

1866.—"  We  had  only  3  ooas  to  go,  and 
we  ihoiild  have  met  a  pair  of  tuniiims 

which  would  have  taken  va  on."— 'Trree/jjaN, 
The  Dawk  Bungaluw,  384. 

P889.— "A  O.B.T.  oart  onoo  married  a 

bathing  machitif,  and  they  riillcl  the  child 
Tum-tum."— if.  Kiplmg,  The  t'lty  oj  Dre<td 
M  Night,  74.) 

TUNCA,TUNCAW,&..,8.  P.-H. 
iani^wdh^  pron.  toniUUf.    Properly  an 

aHsigniiient  on  the  revenue  of  a 
particular  loaility  iu  favour  of  an 
individual ;  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
modem  sense  it  is  merely  a  word  for 
the  wage.s  of  a  monthly  servant  Fur 
a  full  account  of  the  special  older  use.^ 
of  the  word  see  WiJtmn.  In  the  second 
quotation  the  u.se  Ls  ohscure  ;  perhaps 
it  means  the  villages  on  which  assign- 
nienti)  had  been  granted. 

17r»8.— "Roydoolub  ...  has  taken  the 
di-i  har^'u  of  the  tuncaws  and  the  arrears 
uf  the  Nalx>b'8  anny  urion  himself." — (/r»t^ 
ill ;  [ii.  a61]. 

1760. —"You  h.ive  l>oen  under  thr  lune-- 
«ity  of  writing  U>  Mr.  Uolwcll  (who  waa  sent 
to  collect  in  the  toncars).  .  .  .  The  low 
men  that  are  emploTed  in  the  tn&ean  are 
not  to  he  depnided  on."— 2%€  Naxob  to 
th^  Pmt,  und  CoMeU  of  Fu  Ifm.,  io  long. 
233.  ^ 


1778.  — "These  reeeripti  are  ealled  tn- 

cawB,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  to 
the  amount  from  the  treasuries  ...  as  the 
revenaee  eone  in.*'— Otm^  tt.  S76. 

[1823.— "The  Grassiah  or  Rajpoot  chiefs 
.  .  .  were  .sjitisficd  with  a  fixed  and  known 
tanka,  or  tribute  fntni  certain  territories, 
on  which  they  had  a  real  or  pretended 
claim.**  —  IfA/co/m,  Cent,  India,  2kid.  ed. 
i.  385. 

[1851.— "The  Sikh  detedunenti .  .  .  lued 
to  be  paid  by  tmikhwiha,  or  aaJgrnnonta 

of  the  provincial  collectors  of  revenue."- — 
/iiiuxi  1x1(4,  A  Vear  oh  tkt  J'unUib  Fnmtin, 
i.  19.) 

TUBA,  s.  Or.  Turk.  tura.  This 
word  \a  used  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Briber,  and  in  other  Mahommedan 
military  narratives  of  the  16tli  rmtury. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  translators  of 
Baher  that  it  is  nndered  1^  them  onite 
conjeeturally,  and  We  cannot  but  think 
that  they  have  missed  the  truth.  The 
explanation  of  tur  which  they  quote 
from  Meninski  is  retintlatut,"  and 
combining  this  witli  tin-  manner  iu 
whicli  the  quutation.s  show  the.se  turn 
to  have  been  emjtloyed,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  me;ining  wlurh  best 
.suites  i.s  'a  gJibion.'  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in 
referring  to  the  lii'st  passage  from 
Baher,  adonts  the  reading  tmrOy  and 
say.s  :  "  Tmms  are  nose-ljags,  but  .  .  . 
Badiiuiii  niake^  the  meaning  ]>lain,  by 
Siiving  that  thev  were  filUa  \rUh  earth 
{t(irikIi-i-BadiUnn,  f.  'l36).  .  .  .  The 
sacks  u.sed  by  Sher  Shah  as  teinjxirary 
fortifications  on  his  march  towards 
R;ljpiit^  were  tthras  **  {BUiot,  vi.  468V. 
It  IS  evidenti  however,  that  Bal>ers 
turas  were  no  tobras,  whil-i  a 
reference  to  the  passage  {KUiol,  iv.  405) 
regarding  Sher  BhKh  shows  that  the 
use  of  bags  fille<l  witli  sand  on  that 
occasion  was  regarded  a.s  a  new  con- 
trivance. The  tuhra  of  Badauni  may 
therefore  probably  lie  a  misreading  ; 
whilst  the  use  of  gitbii-u^  iitiplies 
necessarilv  that  they  would  l>e  hlle<i 
with  eartti. 

1526. —  {At  the  Battle  of  Paniiiat)  "1 
directed  that,  acc<>rdiii;r  to  the  custom  of 
Ri^m,  the  gun-carriages  should  be  oon> 
nccted  together  with  twisted  bull-hidea  as 
with  chains.  Between  every  two  pun- 
carriages  were  6  or  7  tdras  (or  Dreostworks). 
TIk'  iiKitchliickiiKn  «t<<i«l  behind  the<o  ^wn* 
and  tdras,  atul  discharged  their  match- 
loeka.  ...  It  was  settled,  that  as  Maipat 
was  A  considerable  city,  it  would  cover  one 
of  our  flanks  by  its  buildioffs  and  houses 
while  we  might  fortify  car  noni  by 
,  .       iJa*fr,  p.  301. 
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1538.— (At  the  dego  of  Ch&nderl)  "  over- 
•eera  and  pioneers  were  nytpoiuted  to  con- 
struct worluj  on  which  the  pvins  were  to  bo 
plantcil.  All  the  men  of  the  army  wore 
directed  to  prepare  tAlM  und  scaling- 
ladders,  and  to  lerre  the  tiiraa  which  nro 
use<l  in  jittackiiif;  forts.  ..."  -Ibid.  p.  376. 
The  e^litor's  note  at  the  foriDer  ]>asaa^o  is  : 
"'llio  meaning  (viz.  '  brciust work ')  assigned 
to  TAra  bore,  and  in  several  other  pUces 
ia  merely  conjectural,  founded  on  Petii  de 
l.n  Croix  s  oxplan.ition,  and  on  the  meaning 
given  by  Meniiiski  to  Tdr,  viz.  Tfticnlatus. 
The  Tiiraa  may  have  been  formed  by  the  I 
braocbea  of  trees,  interwoven  like  basket- 
work  ...  or  they  may  have  been  covered 
defences  from  arrows  and  missiles.  ..." 
Again:  "These  TAraa,  so  often  mentioned, 
appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Ustmlo,  under 
oorer  of  whieh  the  aiaailants  advanced,  and 
BometiBieB  breadied  the  wall.  ..." 

TUBAELA,  n.p.  This  word  i.s  a])- 
plied  both  in  Mahratti  and  in  Telu^ii 
to  the  Hahommedans  {Turks).  [The 
usiirfl  form  in  the  inscriptions  i.*- 
TiirusJikit  (soo  Jlomhty  diijitrfr^  i.  pt. 
i.  189).]  Like  tliis  is  2\truk  (see 
TAROUK)  wliiih  the  Bunuese  now 
apply  to' the  Chinese. 

TUBBAN,  8.  Some  have  supposed 
this  well-known  Engli.sh  word  to  ]>e  n 
corruption  of  the  P.  —  H.  sirkind, 
*heiia-wraj),' as  in  tlie  f'lllnwiiii; : 

1727. — "I  bought  a  few  seerbunds  and 
muHott  there  (at  Cuttack)  to  know  the 
difference  of  the  prices."—.^.  Mamiiton, 
i.  m  (see  PIECE  GOODS). 

This,  however,  is  unite  inconsistent 
with  the  history  of  the  word.  Wedge- 
wood's  sngge-stion  that  the  word  may 
he  deriveotrom  Vr.  tnrbin,  'a  whelk,' 
in  et^ually  to  be  rejected.  It  is  really 
a  oomipUon  of  one  which,  though  it 
seems  to  he  out  i-f  use  in  ni(xlerii 
Turkish,  was  evidently  used  by  the 
Turks  whoi  Europe  first  became 
familiar  with  the  Ottomans  and  their 
ways.  Tlii.s  i.'J  set  forth  in  the  quot;i- 
tion  below  from  Ze<iler's  Lexicon^ 
which  is  corroborated  by  tho.se  from 
Kycaut  and  from  Galland,  &c.  The 
pi<»j>er  word  was  apparently  dulband. 
Some  modern  Persian  dictionaries  give 
the  only  meaning  of  this  as  'a  sash,' 
lint  Menin.«*ki  explains  it  as  'a  tlolh 
of  fine  white  muslin;  a  wrapper  for 
the  head ' ;  and  Vitllers  also  gives  it 
this  meaning,  as  well  as  (Iiat  of  a  *8ash 
or  belt.'*     In  doing  so  he  quotes 

•  Til''  r<T<*.  jmrtnht  in  nlwayx  tisci)  f, ir  ;«  '  ".list- 

belt  in  niUia,  but  tu  I'eiciUk  alM)  fof-  ^urUiit. 


Shakespear's  Diet,  and  marks  the  use 

a.«< '  Hindustani-Persian.'  But  a  merely 
Hindustani  u.se  of  a  Persian  word 
could  hardlv  have  become  habitual  in 
Turkey  in  the  15tli  and  10th  centuries. 
The  use  of  ihtUxtnd  for  a  t urban  was 
probably  genuine  Persian,  adopted  by 
the  Turks.  Its  etymology  is  ap- 
parently from  Arab?  diil^  '  *  mlverty 
admitting  of  application  to  either  a 
girdle  or  a  head- wrap.  From  the 
Turks  it  passed  in  the  forms  TtUipant^ 
Tolliban,  Turhmty  &c.,  into  Enroj>ean 
languages.  And  we  Injlieve  that  the 
flower  ialip  also  has  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  old  Ottonjan  tur- 
ban, [a  view  ac<>ej)ted  by  Prof.  Skeat 
(CnnciJ^  Ih'rt.  s.v.  (n!ip,  txrhftn)].* 

1487. — .  .  tele  bambagine  a-^nai  che 
loro  chiiiinano  tnrbanti ;  tele  a.s.sai  coUa 
aalda,  che  lur  cbiamano  sue  (aaah).  .  .  ." — 
Letter  on  preaente  from  the  Sultan  to  L. 
de'  Medici,  in  Roteo^n  LortMXOf  ed.  1826, 
ii.  371-72. 

c.  1490.— "btradiota  aont  gene  eooinie 

Genetaires :  vestnz,  h  pied  et  k  choval, 
comnie  les  Turcs,  aauf  la  teste,  ou  ils  ne 
portent  coste  toillo  qu'ila  appcllont  tolliban, 
et  aont  dure  gena,  et  eooohent  dehors  tout 
Tan  et  lean  ehevattfac.'*~-PA.  dt  Communrs, 
Liv.  Vm.  ch.  viii.  ed.  Ihifxtnt  (1843),  ii. 
4')»>.  Thus  given  in  Danett's  translation 
(1595):  "These  Eiitndiota  are  aoldiers  like 
to  the  Turkea  laniadriei,  and  attired  both 
on  foote  and  on  horwbaoke  like  to  the  Turin, 
save  thrxt  they  wcaro  not  vjMin  their  head 
such  a  great  roule  of  linuen  as  the  Turkeo 
do  called  (m^)  TUUhan."-p.  325. 

1586-8  —<'.   .   .  'the  KinpV  Secrctarie, 
>%ho  had  u|M>n  his  hotui  a  i>eoce  of  died  linen 
cloth  folded  vp  like  vnto  a  Turkes  Tullban." 
^'^^9*  ^  Matttr  Thomas  CaacftnA,  in  Haii. 

1588.  —  "In  this  canoa  was  the  King':) 
Secrotarie,  who  had  on  his  head  a  pieoe 
of  died  linen  cloth  folded  yp  like  vnto  a 
Turkes  TuUban."— 0«.v.i<//.«A,  ibid.  !v.  337. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  un  ffros  torhan  blanc  & 
la  TvLTque."-  J'  inird  tfe  Inm/,  I.  98 ;  [Hak. 
y<»c.  i.  i:v2!iiid  Itjf.]. 

1611.  —  Cotgravo's    French    Diet,  has: 
- '  Tolibaa  t  m.  A  Turbant  or  Turkish  hat. 
"  ToloiMUi,  as  Torbant. 
"Turban:  ni.    A  Torbant;  a  Turkish 

hat,  of  white  aii<l  fine  liiinen  wreathed  into 
a  rundle ;  hroad  at  the  bottom  to  enclose 
the  head,  and  leawning,  for  ornament, 

towards  the  top." 

1  1615.  — "  ...  ae  lUJ  Cristiano  fusse  trovato 
oun  turbante  bianco  hi  oapo,  aarobbe  nerci^ 
cost  ret  to  o  a  rincgare  o  a  morire.  Queeto 
turbante  p<:>i  lo  ]^<ortano  Turchi,  di  varie 
forme."—/',  d^/fn  Valfr,  i.  96. 

florulu  cupiu  ott'M  trttiit  ,  Narcissorniii,  Uyacin- 
!  thonun,  *t  eomrn  <\uo-i  Tiiroae  TuUpaO  TOORnt.'* 
'  -^MpUft.  I  BUcvir  cd.  47. 
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10]S,^«The  Sultan  of  Socotora  .  .  .  his 
dothat  are  Sural  Stuff  at,  after  the  Anths 
mmaiMw  .  •  «  «  fm  Rood  Tnitenk  but 
bftra  footed."— T.  lio.,  [Hak.  8oe.  1.  82]. 

„  "Their  Attire  is  after  the  Turk- 
iah  £uhiiHi,  Tnrbantt  only  excepted,  in- 
steed  whereof  they  bare  a  kind  of  Caup, 
rowled  about  with  *  bhwk  TtaltaBt.  — 

Munfart^  5. 

1619.— **Nel  giomo  delk  qual  feete  tutti 

PWriiani  pih  spensierati,  e  fin  gli  uoruini 
gmndi,  e  il  medenmo  r^,  si  vestono  in 
ftbito  anoeinto  all  oso  di  Mazanderan ;  c 
eon  eerti  berrettiiii,  nan  troppo  buooi,  in 
testa,  peroh^  i  tnrbpnti  si  (ruiisterebbooo 

c  san.'f>hont  di  tn']>]"i  iiii]'iK-oii>.   .  . 

P.  dfHa  VaiU,  ii.  il ;  [llak.  Soc.  oomp. 

i  48]. 

1630.  "Some  indee<i  have  sjishes  of  silke 
and  gold,  tolipantad  about  tbeir  heads. 
.  .  ."— ^ir  r.  HwheH,  |».  128. 

"  riin  way  wan  niado  hy  30  pallnnt 
youiig  Reiitlomen  voi<tecl  in  crini.-win  «it«n  ; 
their  Tulipants  were  of  silk  and  silver 
wraath'd  about  with  cheynes  of  gold."— 
IhiA.  p.  189. 

1672.— "On  the  head  they  wear  great 
Tolbands  (TidbaneU)  which  they  touch  with 
the  hand  when  thoy  xay  mfam  to  any  one." 
— BaUw [Qerm.  m  r  -i,  h  "."I. 

„  "  Trois  Tulbangit  Tonoient  de 
front  epi^  luy,  et  ils  iM>rtaient  chasoun  un 
heau  tulban  orn6  et  enrichy  d'aigretteai.'' — 
JoHrn.  U'AhL  <Ja//<tiui,  i.  139. 

1678.— "The  mixtnre  of  Osstea  or  Tribes 

of  all  India  are  distinpiiished  liy  the  diffe- 
rent Modes  of  binding  their  Turbats."— 
Frifer,  115. 

167 J.  —  " Kl  Tanadar  de  un  c"lp«")  cortci 
las  ivp.'tid.'us  hiielta."*  del  turbante  a  un 
Tiirt  1.  y  la  eal>e<^a  osta  la  mitad,  <1l-  <jin' 
cayu  uiuorte." — Faria  y  JSotua,  A*ia  Port. 
ii.  179.180. 

"Turbant,  a  Turkish  hat,"  Ac  — 
Glouoffraahia^  or  a  Dictionary  interprttimj 
the  Ham  Wvrdt  of  wha/jhtrvrr  langvarff,  note 

v.inl  ill  tmr  tyjiu'd  Hni/lish  Ton<j  '\  kc, 
the  4lb  ed.,  by  T.  A'.,  of  "the  Inner  Teniplo, 
Esq.    In  the  Savoy,  1674. 

167^).  —  '^  M«fi(tmff{  A/ifjrg  returning  into 
I'^rsia  out  of  I.idia  .  .  .  preaotited  Clui-Srii 
the  second  with  a  C<KX>>nut  about  the  big- 
ness of  an  Austrich-egff  >  •  •  there  was 
taken  ont  of  it  a  TlOlNUli  that  had  60 
cubits  of  calicut  in  Icnpth  to  niake  it,  the 
eloath  l>eiQg  so  tine  that  you  could  hardlv 
feel  it."— iWat'er,  E.T.  p.  127 ;  [ed.  Ball, 
u.  7]. 

1687.-  In  a  detail  of  tlie  hitrli  ofTicers  of 
the  Sultan's  <  'ourt  wo  find  : 

"5.  The  Tolbeotar  Aga,  he  that  niake«< 
up  his  TttriMBt." 

.\  little  below  another  jwrsonage  (apj«- 
rentlv)  called  Talban-o^A/aii«  (' Ihe 
Turbim  VBi^o')—Riea«U  t*rete»t  State  ^  tke 

Ottcnnan  Emfn'ri',  p.  1  J. 

1711. — "Their  common  Dress  is  a  piece 
of  blew  Collio >.  wra]>'ri  in  a  Role ronnd  their 
Heads  for  a  TwrtNii. '-XtMa^,  67. 


174.' 


•'The  Turks  hold  the  Sultans 


Turban  in  honour  to  such  a  degree  that 
th«Mr  hardly  dare  touch  it  .  .  .  but  he  him- 
self  has,  among  the  Mrrants  of  his  privy 
chaml>er,  one  whc^c  «p«'<'ial  duty  it  is  to 
adjust  his  Turbau.  or  head-tire,  and  who  is 
thence  calletl  Tulbentar  or  Dalbniter  Ago, 
or  Dtllbendar  Aga,  also  called  by  some 
Dolbend  ik/kani  (ughlaHi),  or  Page  of  the 
Tarbaa."— JMfer,  Vmiwermi  Lexieouy  s.t. 

c.  1760.  "They  (the  Sepoys)  are  chiefly 
armed  in  the  country  manner,  with  swoni 
and  tai^'et,  and  wear  the  Indian  dress,  the 

torbftatk  tbe  cabay  (Cahavft)  or  Test»  and 
Utag  drawtn."— <?roK,  i.  89. 

1813.  —  "  The  mutiny  of  Vellore  was 
caused  by  a  slight  shown  to  the  Mahomedan 
turban ;  the  mutiny  of  Bangalore  by  dis- 
respect said  to  have  been  shown  to  a 
Mahomedan  place  of  womhip.  "—ilotfas/ay, 
&Y/MeeA  oa  tfolw  <^  Sonntanth, 

TURKEY,  s.  This  fowl  is  callcl  in 
Hindu.stani  peru^  very  poasibly  an  in- 
dication that  it  came  to  Indian  perhaps 
Hrst  to  the  Sjuinisli  f?«-ttlcni»'nts  in  the 
Archipelago,  across  the  Pin  i tic.  as  the 
red  y)ei>{H!r  known  as  Chili  aid.  In 
Tamil  the  hitti  i.^  called  «tffi4a0W,  *  great 
fowl.'  Our  Kiiropean  names  of  it  in- 
vulve  a  cuuiulicatiuu  of  mislakeb  and 
confusioiiB.  TTa  name  H  as  if  it  canie 
from  the  Levant.  But  the  name  turkru 
wonhl  a|)j>ear  to  have  l)een  originally 
a|ijilie(l  to  another  of  the  Pafouidtte,  the 
guinea-fowl,  Melentjri*  of  the  ancient.-*. 
Minsht'u's  cxiilaii.it  (ijuott'd  l>rluw) 
bliuw  btrauge  couliu>iuiui  between  the 
two  birds.  The  l^ncli  wq  tTTndt  or 
Dindwi  ]M)ints  only  ambigiionsly  to 
fndia,  1)Ut  the  German  CaUciitii^chf 
Hahti  and  the  Dutch  Kalkoen  (from 
Calicut)  are  specific  in  error  as  indicat- 
ing the  origin  ('f  the  Turkey  in  the 
East.  This  niisnomer  may  have  ari.'k^n 
frtjm  the  nearly  simultaneous  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  Cape  n»ute  to 
Call' lit.  liy  Spain  and  Portugal  re- 
>*<pcctively.  It  niay  also  have  been 
connected  with  the'faet  tbat  Malabs^ 
]iio<lti(ed  donu'stir  fowls  of  extra- 
oixliiuirv  .sj/e.  Of  llusr  Ilui  Rituta 
(rpioted  below)  makes  t^uuint  uientioiL 
Zedler's   great    German   Lfximn  of 

i'nirt'r.«il  Ktiovhifift,  a  work  pilMi.shed 
as  late  as  1745,  says  tiuit  tUei$e  birds 
(turkeys)  were  called  CnlenttMe  and 
lu'iiKrlie  Itecanae  they  wov  l>i-ought  hf 
the  Port ugiie5»<>  from  the  Malalvir  coa«t. 
Dr.  Caldwell  cites  a  curious  disproof  of 
the  antirjuity  of  certain  Tamil  verses 
from  tlieir  containing  a  simile  of  which 
the  turkey  forms  the  subjecL  And 
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*A  Finnic  cocLy.  or  At*;  ex  Ouinea, 
rmtoHe  Indica  .  .  .  rml^  fun-Hnt  nn'iUt  ad 

tuuuregionrs  tniujtjtnffitC.  vi.  Turfiif-cochc 
or  ntn."—Miiuhru  is  UuUU  into  Tonoues  (2d 
•dition).  '  * 

162:3.  -  "  33.  OalluB  Indicus,  aut  Tordcus 

(quoni  vocant),  gullinacei  rto\-uin  iwrura 
fuiHjrat  ;  iracundiw  ales,  ot  carnibiis  Talde 

ilfc^l^Ti-fiS-  -««^ 

1653.-"  Les  Fran^ofa  appdieot  rtw-rf'/iwfc 
yn  oyaeau  leauel  p»  m  trouu©  point  aux 
Indm  Oiimtdaa^  les  Anglois  u  nomment 
3  0 


native  scholars,  in.stead  of  admitting 

the  anachronism,  have  boldlv  main- 
tained that  the  turkey  hadf  always 
been  found  in  India  (7>roWwn  Gram'm. 
2nd  ed.  p.  137).    Fltulte  Paolino  was 
apparently  of  the  .sjime  opini(*ii,  for 
whilst  explaining  that  the  etymology 
of  Calicut  is  "CasUe  of  the  Fowl?" 
he  asserts  that  Turkeys  (Galli  '11,1^1  in) 
came  originally  from  India;  Ining 
uerein,  as  he  often  is,  jwsitive  and 
WKH»f-   In  1615  we  find  W.  EdwaHa, 
the  h.T.  Oo.'s  aj^.-nt  at  Ajmir,  writing 
to  send  the  Moijul  "  three  or  four 
Torkegr  cocks  and  hens,  for  he  hath 
threi'  co(ks  but  no  hens'  {GoUmial 
Paper,  E.  i.  c.  388).    Here,  howeyer, 
the  anibiguity  between  the  real  turkey 
and  the  guinea-fowl   may  possibly 
arise.     In  EgApt  the  bird  is  called 
J>ik-Jiu,nt,    'fowl   of   Rum'  (?>.  of 
TurkeyX  probably  a  rendering  of  the 
English  term.  , 

T  ^'  in  »y Kfe  that 

i  aaw  a  Olina  cotk  was  in  the  city  of 
ajjam.  I  had  at  first  taken  it  f..r  an 
Oitrtch,  aiHl  I  was  looking,'  at  it  with  ^;reat 
wonder,  when  the  owner  said  to  me,  '  Pooh  ' 
thoro  aro  c<jck.s  in  China  miwh  bigger  than 
that !   and  when  I  got  there  I  fourid  that  ho 

n»  .    •    or^"**"™  truth."— ytH 

JkUfUa,  IV.  257. 

that  has  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  oom- 
monly  ca  led  the  ladlUl  MC^Loir^ 

ISefuuntf  148. 

1687.— "^nrkn  e.Wv,  or  r,«A>  of  iwlia, 

(tv,s  ,(a  dirfa,  ,i,HMt  Africa,  et  r(  no»„//i 
voiuntaiuj  «  India  etl  Arabia  ad  nm  ullatn 
ft  B.  inbtsche  hatcm  T.  Inbhiniach 
Bini,  (taircnttisch  hun.  .  .  .  H.  Pavon 
de  lo-s  Indias.  O.  I'oulle  d  indo.  H.  2. 
<.allc]>aiio.  L.  Oallo.pauo,  qvmd  de  Ttrins- 
Tir«lM>""  Tidetur  participare  .  ,  .  a^s 

/^Aa5,  i.  jii^r.  r.  and  Siypo%,  a;,'er,  quod  in 
.itthiopia  praccipu^  iav«miuutur. 

"A  UTttrkie,  or  Oinnie  Henno  .  .  . 
I.  (iallina  d'/miiu.  H.  CJalitia  .Moriscn. 
G.  Poullo  d'Indo.  L.  Penelope.  Aui« 
Pharaoitit,  Helotfgris  


torki-koq  qui  idgnifie  eoq  de  Turquie,  quoy 

qu  il  n'y  ait  point  d'autres  en  l\irquie  que 

coux  quo  I  on  y  a  portez  d  Europe.    le  croy 

<iue  cot  oyseau  oona  est  vonu  do  TAmeri- 

'1"^'—^  la  £ouila^4e-&oiiM,  ed.  1667, 
p.  250. 

1750  .')2.—"  Some  Uormans  call  the  tur- 
keys (JuicuOa  hens;  for  this  reason  I  looked 
aboat  for  them  here,  and  to  tho  beet  of  my 
remembrance  I  wjus  told  thev  were  foreign.  ' 
-O/of  Torfen,  199-200.  We  do  not  know 
whether  tho  mistake  of  Cafcutta  for  Calient 
belongs  to  the  original  author  or  to  the 
tosnsbtor^proliftbly  to  the  proverbial  tra- 
ditore, 

TUBNSB,   TUNHSE,    s.  An 

Engh.sh  .supercargo,  Sea-Hind.,  and 
prolmblv  a  corruption  of  attomeif, 
(Roebttek). 

TURPAUL,  s.  S(  a  Hind.  A  tar- 
paulin {ibid.),  [The  word  Uarpal)  has 
now  come  into  common  native  lue.] 

TUSSAH,  TUSSEE,  s.    A  kind  of 
inferior  silk,  the  tisdue^s  of  which  are 
now  commonly  exported  to  Bnffland. 
Aiiglo-Iiidiaiis  griicrally   regara  the 
termination  of  this  word  in  r  as  a 
yulgfirism,  like  the  use  of  solar  for 
sola  (q.y.) ;  but  it  is  in  fact  correct. 
For  though  it  is  written  by  Milburn 
(1813)  tiislui,  and  J  umh  (iu  158,  244)^ 
we  find  it  in  the  AUt-^-AlamH  as  toMor, 
and  in  Dr.  Budianan  as  tamr  (aae 
IkjIow),    The  term  is  suppased  to  be 
adopted  from  Skt.  toMra,  tramniy  lliud. 
tagar,  'a  shuttle';  perhaps  from  the 
form  of  the  cocoon?    The  motli  who.s<* 
worm  produced  this  silk  is  generally 
identified  with  Anikeraen  pophiuy  but 
('apt.  Hutton  Inis  shown  that  there 
are   .several   species   known  a.s  tamr 
worm.s.      Tlie.se    are    found  almost 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
forest  tracts  of  India,    lint  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  stutfs, 
wholly  or  partly  of  toMT  silk,  has  long 
been  Bhfigjilpur  on  the  Ganges.  [See 
also  AlU)i,  Mon.  on  Silk  Cloth >i  of  Assaw^ 
1899;    Yti^tif   Ali,   Sill    J'abri,s  of 
Kjy.I'.y  1900.]   The  firet  mention  of 
tagar  in  P^ngli.sh  rcjiorts  is  said  to  be 
that  by  Michael  Atkinson  of  Juueipiir, 
as  cited  below  in  the  Lintuean  TVofis^ 
tidioris  of  1804  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  (see 
OlKriiil  Rtporf  on  S'lintlfurr  in  Iridiit, 
V»y  J.  (itoffhegan^  Calcutta,  187:J),  [and 
the  elaborate  article  in  Watt^  Soon, 
Did.  vi.  pt.  iii.  96  Mfj.]. 

c.  1500      Tassar,  pjr  pieoe  •  •  .  |  to  2 

Rupees."— ..i  wi,  i.  94. 
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[1601.— 8m  the  MoouQt  by  RumphiiiB, 
qootod  by  iratt>  loe.  dU  p.  99.1 

1728.— "TeiMnM  ...  11  elU  long  and 
2  el*  broad.  .  .  ."—  Vulfntyn,  v.  178. 

179rt. — ,  .  I  Mend  you  herewith  for 
Dr.  Hoxbiirgh  ;t  ^'.  •:r{;nv:  ' <>(  Hii^'hy  Tusseh 
silk.  .  .  .  Tlicru  iuc  (ifiuu  of  tho  I'ahiia 
Cblisti  ."{Kjcifs  of  TuBBCh  to  ho  had  here. 
...  1  have  beard  that  there  u  anotbor 
variation  of  thefVuMh  silk-worm  in  tbe  bilU 
near  Buiigh'jKJor." — Letter  of  J/.  Attinson, 
as  above,  in  Linn.  Trans.,  1601,  p.  41. 

*  1802.— "They  (the  insects)  are  founil  in 

such  abundance  over  many  j>arts  of  Run^'al 
and  tho  a>lji  liniriLr  provinion  as  to  littvo 
affordoti  to  tho  u  itives,  from  time  imiDe- 
morial,  an  abundant  supply  of  a  meet 
durable,  coarso,  dark -coloured  silk,  com- 
monly called  Tuaseh  ^i!k.  which  is  woven 
into  n  cloth  called  TuBseh  doot'kus^  much 
worn  bv  nniTuiiix  and  other  Mcts  of  Uin- 
doo8."—Jt<x>i.>n://<,  Ifnd.  :j4. 

o.  1809.— "The  chief  use  to  which  tho 
trea  {TfrmtruJia  etata^  or  Amh)  is  however 

applied,  is  to  rear  tho  Tasar  silk."— 
chunaUf  EaaUrn  Jiuiia,  ii.  167  >fij>^. 

[1817._««A  tbiok  diotb,  called  toflimi,  is 
made  from  the  web  of  the  trootec  iti><ei  t 
in  the  district  of  Veerbhoomec'  —  W  ard, 
HvHdoot,  2d  ed.  i.  86.1 

1^76.— "Tbe  work  of  tho  Tuaaur  ''ilk- 
weavers  has  80  fallen  off  that  tbe  Calcutta 
merchants  no  longer  do  buj^inaaa  with  them." 
^SaL  Jie».t  14  Oct.,  p.  468. 

TUnOOBIN,  n.p.    A  sea-port  of 

Tinnevelly,  and  loni^  tlic  scat  of  pwirl- 
fi.«lH'rv,  in  Tamil  Ti'itful.htxj i,  [wliitli 
tbe  Madras  iii<m.  derivejj  lioiu  Taui. 
fdfitt,  *to  scatter/  hid%  *  habitation  *]. 
Ac('ording  to  Fra  Paolino  the  name  is 
Tutitkmit^  *a  ]»lace  where  nets  are 
washed,'  but  he  is  not  to  1k'  trusted. 
Another  et yiiiol<i<,'y  alleged  is  from 
tuTUf  *  a  btisb.'  But  see  Bp.  Caldwell 
below. 

1544. — "At  this  time  the  King  of  Cape 
Coniorin,  who  calls  binuwlf  the  Gnat  King 
(see  TRAVANCORE),  went  to  war  with  a 
uoit^liVMjur  of  bis  who  was  kini;  of  the 
ni  l  .  -  1..  ,  iid  tho  Caix;,  called  .Manap.i  and 
ToittCttiy,  inhabited  by  tho  Chriatiaus  that 
w«r»  made  there  bv  Miguel  Vaa,  Vicar 
Qeoaiml  of  India  at  too  timo."~0!i>rrM,  iv. 
408. 

1610.— "And  the  said  Ckptain  and  Auditor 

shall  ^'o  into  re-'idence  every  throe  years, 
an«l  to  him  shall  (certain  all  the  tenijiorttl 
government,  without  any  intcrmcfldling 
therein  of  the  members  of  tho  ( '<im|iany 
.  .  .  nor  shall  the  said  members  {t  r/i</KM»t) 
con»j>el  any  of  the  Christians  to  remain  in 
tho  i-<land  unless  it  is  their  voluntary  choice 
to  do  sc>,  and  xuch  as  wUh  it  may  live 
at  Tattararim."— iCiN^'s  Ldtar,  ia  L,  das 
MoHfdeSf  386. 


1644. — **Tho  other  direction  in  which  tho 

residents  of  t.'ocbini  u;$ually  go  for  tlieir 
trading  pureha^cH  is  to  TutOCOrim.  on  tho 
Fishery  Co;v<t  (('o.>ta  da  Pescaria).  ^^lwch 
gets  that  name  from  the  pearl  which  i» 
fished  there.**— A^eonwi  MS. 

[c.  1660. — .  .  musk  and  porcelain  from 
China,  and  pearls  from  Beharen  (BahreinK 
and  Tntaoonxy,  near  Ceylon. . .  ."—Bemier, 
ed.  CotutaUf,  204.] 

lt?7'2.^"Tbe  pearls  nre  i>nblic!y  sold  in 
the  market  at  Tutecoryn  ami  at  Cailjiot- 
uam.  .  .  .  Tho  Tutocorinish  and  Manaariab 
pearls  are  not  so  good  as  thoeo  of  Persia 
and  Ormns,  beoaate  thoy  are  not  ao  firea 
froTTi  water  or  SO  wUto."— AiMiima  (G«rm. 
od.),  145. 

167S.  — **.  .  .  TMtkarea,  a  Pbrtngal 
Town  in  time  of  Yore."— /'»yrr,  49. 

r\r,^2.  -  "The  Au-ent  hiviiic  notice  of  an 
Interloper  lymi:  m  Titticorin  Biiy,  imnie- 
diately  sent  for  y  Councell  to  consult  a>H)u t 
it."— J'rmjfiSf  Jjiarif  Ft.  iSU  (/re.  1st  sor, 
L  60.] 

1727.  —  "Tutecareon  has  a  px.d  safe 
harbour.  .  .  .  This  ouldny  su{>t!rintends  a 
Penri-Fishorr  .  .  .  whidi  brin^'^  the  Dutch 
Companv  2U.f)00L.  vcarlv  Tnhuto."  — 
UamtlUi'n,  i.       \  [ed.  1744,  i.  ^j. 

1881.— "The  final  a  in  TUUcOrIn  was 

added  for  .s«jnie  such  euphonic  rea-son  an 
tumod  Kochchi  into  CtKrhin  and  Knmari 
int*)  Comorin.  The  meaning  of  the  nam* 
TMuJtimli  is  said  to  be  *the  town  where 
the  wetb'get  fitted  up*;  from  HUtn  (t>n^|H.Tly 
turttu),  'to  fill  up  a  wall,'  aiul  l»  f>,  'a 
place  of  habitation,  a  tOWn.'  l*his  deri%'a- 
tion,  whether  tho  true  ooa  or  not,  has  at 
least  tho  merit  of  being  appropriate.  .  .  .'*' 
/>>.  Oaidwtl,  Hist.  o/Timiuttfftf,  75. 

TYCONNA,  TYEKANA,  s.  A 

roouj  in  the  l»a.senient  or  cellatage,  or 
dog  in  the  ground,  in  which  it  Iia.s  in 
sonic  jxarUs  of  India  been  tin-  jtraetict- 
to  |>ass  the  hoLlesl  part  uf  the  day 
dtinng  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
Pers.  tah^chdnOy  ♦  nether  -  house,'  t.e. 
'subterraneous  ap.'irtineiit.'  ["In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  an  elevated  plat- 
form,  the  roof  of  a  subterraneous 
clianilKT  called  a  ztern  zmteon^  whither 
travellers  retire  during  the  great  heat<« 
of  the  summer"  {Morier,  Joumry  through 
PertrMy  &c.,  81).  Another  name  for 
such  a  ])1are  is  tarddbsh  (BurioH,  Ar* 
XujhU,  i.  314).] 

166.3.—".  .  .  in  these  hot  Countries,  to 
entitle  an  Hooae  to  the  name  of  Good  and 
Fair  it  is  required  it  should  be  .  .  . 
fnnish'd  also  with  good  Cellars  with  great 

Flajw  to  stir  the  .\ir.  T  r  re|«iwing  in  tho 
fresh  Air  from  12  till  4  or  5  of  tho  (lock, 
when  the  Air  of  these  Cellars  bcgiru  to  be 
hot  and  stuffing.  .  .  ,"^£^itr,  £.T.  79^ 
[ad.  Omslabit,  247]. 
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o.  1763.— "The  thr»>ng  that  nccoinianica 
that  minicter  proved  «o  very  gr^t  Uwt  the 
floor  of  the  house,  which  hnp^ieiied  to  have 
a  Tah-Qhana,  and  jK>s,sil)Iy  was  at  that 
moment  untk-r  a  swrct  infliierue,  gave  way, 
and  the  bKJtly,  the  Vizir,  and  all  his  coiupanv 
fell  into  the  apartment  ondemeath." — Heur 
Mutagherint  iii.  19. 

18^12.— "The  heat  at  Jellalalmd  fnim  the 
end  of  April  waa  tremeadoiu,  105**  to  110^ 
.  in  fhe  mule.  Bveryhcxly  who  conld  do  00 
lived  in  underground  chambers  called  ty- 
khinas.  Broadfix^t  dates  a  letter  *  from 
niv  don  nix  feet  under  f^rtnmd.'" — Mr/. 
Miukemi^,  Storms  and  Swuhine  of  a  Soldiers 
Lift,  i.  298.  [The  lame  author  in  Imt  Lift 
ts  tkt  Jii$iion  (i.  890)  writes  teiUuuuu] 

TXrXALL,  TAKSAUL,  r.  The 
Mint.  Hind.  tahSl,  fromSkt  Umkaidld, 

*  coin-hall.' 

[1757.— "Our  proTisione  were  regularly 
•ent  us  from  the  Dutch  Tanksftl.  .  . 

Jlohnirs  Narr.  of  Attack  on  CiikuUUf  p.  84; 
in  W'/ieefer,  Earhj  lOconls,  248. 

[1811.— "The  Ticksali,  or  sui>erintendent 
of  the  mini.  .  •  — Kirkpatriet,  Iftpami, 

aoi.j 

TTFROON,  9.  A  tornado  or 
cyclone-wind  ;  a  sudden  storm,  a  *  nor- 
wester'  ('[.v.).  sir  John  Barrow  (see 
AMtobioij.  h~)  ridicule.s  "learned  anti- 
quarians'' for  I'anrviiij^  th.it  flu'  ('liin»*9e 
took  typhoon  ivonx  t  he  Egyptian  Tmlunij 
the  word  being,  aceoraing  to  nim, 
ainiiily  the  Chinese  syllables,  ta-fung^ 
*Grivit  Wind.'  His  ridicule  is  mis- 
placed. With  a  inuuosjllabic  lan- 
guage like  the  Chinese  (as  we  liave 
remarked  tlsewlu  re)  you  may  construct 
a  plaiuiible  eU'uiology,  to  meet  the 
fequiremente  of  the  soaiid  alone,  from 
anything  and  for  anything.  And  as 
then'  is  no  evidence  that  tne  wor<l  is 
in  Chinese  use  at  all,  it  would  perhaps 
be  as  fair  a  suggestion  to  derive  it  from 
the  English  ^toiufh  Mr.  Cili-s, 

who  seems  to  think  that  the  balance  (»f 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  (Barrow's) 
etymology,  admits  a  serious  objection 
to  Ije  that  tlui  Cliinese  have  special 
naiues  for  the  typhoon,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  speak  of  it  vaguely  as  a  'great 
wind.'  The  fact  is  that  very  few  wonls 
of  the  class  us*h1  hy  seafaring  and 
trading  j>et)j>le,  even  when  they  refer  ; 
to  Chinese  objects,  are  directly  Uiken  * 
from  the  Chitiese  language.  Ji.g.  Mati- 
durMf  pagoda^  ckop^  cooly^  tuUnague; — 
none  of  these  are  Chinese.  And  the 
probability  is  that  Vasco  and  his 
loUowers  got  tlie  tiifan^  which  our 
sailors  made  mlo  touffon  ^nd  then  into 


tf/phoon,  as  they  got  the  vumfdo  which 

our  sailors  made  into  motuoon^  direct 
from  the  Arab  pilots. 

The  Ambic  word  is  tiffan,  which  is 
used  habitually  in  India  for  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm.  I^iiine  defines  it  as 
meaning  'an  ovei-poweriuc  rain,  .  ,  , 
Noah's  flood,'  etc  And  tnere  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Greek  rwpwy  or  nxPuy.  [But  Burton 
(Ar.  JVu/Wj»,  iii.  257)  alleges  that  it  is 
pure  Arabic,  and  comes  rroni  the  root 
'g'>iiig  round.']  This  word  rt-^t^ 
(the  etymologist^}  say,  from  ri/0w,  *I 
raise  smoke*)  was  applied  to  a  demon- 
ciant  or  Titan,  ana  either  direetly 
from  the  etym.  meaning  or  from 
the  naiiu-  of  the  Titan  (as  in  India 
a  whirlwind  is  called  'a  Devil  or 
Pisachee ')  to  a  'waterspout,'  and 
thence  to  analogous  stormy  phenoniena. 
•Waterspout*  seems  evidently  the 
meaning  of  ru^tiv  in  the  Meteorologka 
of  Ari.stotle  (ylyvtrai  nfv  oPj*  Ti><pu)»  .  .  . 
K.T.X.)  iii.  1  ;  the  passage  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  render  cleany) ;  and  also  In 
the  ([iif>tation  which  we  give  from 
Aulus  Gellius.  The  word  may  have 
come  to  the  Arabs  either  in  maritinuj 
intercourse,  or  through  the  tran.slations 
of  Ari.stotle.  It  occurs  («/-/«/</;<) 
several  times  in  the  Koran ;  thus  iu 
ruro,  vii.  134,  for  a  flood  or  storm,  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  in  a.  xxiz. 
14  for  the  Deluge. 

Dr.  V.  Hirth,  again  (Journ.  R.  Gtog. 
Soc.  i.  260),  advocates  the  quasi-Chinese 
oiiu'in  of  the  word.  Dr.  Hirth  has 
fouud  the  wonl  Tai  (and  also  with  the 
addition  of  fnng^  'wind')  to  be  really 
ap]>1ied  to  a  certain  class  of  cyclonic 
winds,  in  a  Chinese  work  on  F<u-!iiosi, 
which  is  a  re-issue  of  a  book  originally 
published  in  1094.  Dr.  Hirth  thinks 
f\ii  as  liere  u.Hed  (which  is  not  the 
Chinese  won!  ta  or  ttu\  'great,'  and  i.^ 
expressed  by  a  different  character)  tt» 
be  a  local  Forniosau  term  ;  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  combination  f'<n'-fiinfj 
is  "a  .sound  so  ne<ir  that  of  ty^)huon 
almost  to  exclude  all  other  conjectures, 
if  we  consider  that  the  writers  using 
the  term  in  EuroiK'an  languages  were 
travellers  distinctly  ap|»lying  it  to 
storms  I'licountered  in  that  jmi  i  of  the 
China  Sea."  Dr.  lliith  al<o  refers  t»> 
F.  Meudes  Pinto  and  the  ]>assage.s 
(quoted  below)  in  which  he  says  tnjiio 
is  the  Cliinese  name  for  such  storms. 
Dr.  lliiMi  s  ])a|K^r  is  certainly  worthy 
of    much   more  attention   than  tho 
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scornful  assertion  of  Sir  John  Bunow, 
but  it  does  not  induce  us  to  change  onr 

view  as  to  the  orifinii  typhoon. 

Observe  that  the  I'ort.  tufdo  dis- 
tinctly represents  tafdn  and  not  ^txi- 
fiin{f,  and  the  oldest  English  form 
Uiiffon  '  does  the  saiue,  whilst  it  is  not 
by  any  means  uni|uestionable  that 
tnese  iPortugne.se  an<i  English  forms 
were  first  applii  d  in  the  China  Sea,  and 
not  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Observe  also 
Lord  Bacon's  use  of  the  word  tm>honet 
in  his  I^itin  below ;  also  that  tufan  is 
an  Arabic  word,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Ivoran,  and  closely  allied  in  sound  and 
tneatiing  to ru^<ii',  whilst  it  ishaliitually 
used  for  a  .storm  in  HiiidiHtani.  Tlii.s 
is  shown  bv  the  (quotations  below 
(1810-1836)  r  and  Platts  defines  mfan 
as  "a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  tempest,  a  typhoon  ;  a  Hood,  di-luge, 
inundation^  the  universil  dt!luge  "  etc.  ; 
also  tilfdnif  "stormy,  tempestuotts  .  .  . 
boisterous,  quarrelsome,  violent,  noii^, 
riotous." 

Little  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  Pinto's  linguistic  remarks  such  as 
that  (juott'd,  or  t'veu  In  the  like  dro])t 
by  Couto.  We  apprehend  that  Pinto 
made  exactly  the  same  mistake  that 
Sir  John  Barrow  did  ;  and  we  need 
not  wnipl.  r  at  it,  when  so  many  of  our 
counlrviiKU  in  India  have  su]iposed 
liackBTy  V)e  a  Hindustani  woro,  and 
when  wt'  find  vvvn  the  Ifarnt-d  H.  II. 
Wilson  iiasumiiig  tope  (in  the  sense  of 
*  grove')  to  be  in  native  Hindustani 
use.  Many  instances  of  such  mistakes 
might  be  quoted.  It  is  ju.st  ]>os»«ible, 
though  not  we  think  very  pruUible, 
that  some  contact  with  tlic  Formosan 
term  may  have  inlluenced  the  nio'lifica- 
tion  of  the  old  English  form  ttijfon  iuto 
typhoon.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  analogies 
of  viu>nmim,  simoom  ;  and  it  is  <|uite 
possible  that  the  Foriuosan  mariners 
took  up  their  (unexplained)  Vai-fmuj 

from  the  Dutf'h  or  P(»rtuguese. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Ar.  word  the 
late  Prof.  Robertson-Smith  forwarded 
the  following  note : 

"The  question  of  the  origin  of  TOfdn 
appears  to  lit-  -  Miiewhat  tanglra. 

"Tv^iiw',  '  whirl wiud,  waterspout,'  con- 
aaetecl  witii  Menu  pure  Greek ;  the 

Conbioatton  in  J^i\A\-Ztf>h"i>,  Ex-mI.  xiv.  2, 
and  S«ph6ni,  the  northorn  one,  in  Juol,  ii. 
20^  suggcHt«d  bv  Hitog,  ]  <  .>ni  to  break 
down,  for  there  m  no  proof  of  any  Egyptian 
name  for  Set  oorreeponding  to  Typhao. 


"  On  the  other  hand  T^flL*y  the  deluge,  is 
pkunly  borrowed  from  tfie  Amni.aio.  Ti''  f<l,i, 
for  Nofth's  flood,  is  l>oth  Jewish,  Aramaic 
and  Syriac,  and  this  form  is  not  lH)rrowod 
from  the  Greek,  but  comes  from  a  true 
Sendtie  root  <V  *  to  oifetflofw.' 

•'But  again,  the  sense  of  irhirftri'tuf  is  not 
reoopn^en  in  cla.Hsical  Arabic.  Even  I>ozy 
in  his  dictionary  of  later  Arabic  only  cites  a 
modem  French- Arabic  dictionary  (Boctbor's) 
for  the  sense,  TawMlomj  trombe.  BislAif  in 
tlie  MohU  el  Mohit  does  not  jjivo  this  scn.sc, 
though  he  i.s  pretty  full  in  g'iving  modem  as 
well  an  old  words  and  senses.  In  Arabic  the 
root  jti/ means  '  to  go  round,'  and  a  oombina- 
tioQ  of  this  idea  with  the  eenae  of  sudden 
disa-'tcr  miplit  ermcoivably  have  given  the 
now  meaning'  to  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand  it  ,seeni.s  simpler  to  regard  thi-*  sense 
as  a  lato  loan  from  some  modem  form  of 
rt  ^uf,  typhn,  or  H/ong^  Bat  in  cfdmr  ffaially 
to  .settle  the  matter  one  wants  examples  of 
this  sen-<o  of  /(7/<l»i." 

[Prof.  Skcat  {Conri^r  Ih'rf.  s.v.)  gives: 
'^Sometinjcselaimedus  a  Chim-s*'  woni 
meaning  *a  great  wind'  .  .  .  but  this 
seems  to  Ih-  a  late  my>tiliiati.'U.  In 
old  authors  the  forms  are  tiijfun,  tuffooH^ 
tiphov,  &c. — Arah.  ffifdn^  a  hurricane, 
storm.  (Jk.  t^'  v^>',  bett<  r  n-^iAf,  a 
whirlwind.  Tlie  cli>.se  accidental  coin- 
cidence of  these  words  in  s**nse  and 
form  is  very  remarkable,  as  Wbitn^ 
notes."] 

c.  A.D.  160.  —  ".  .  .  dies  quidem  tandem 
illuxit  :  se«l  nichil  de  iHiriculo,  do  .saevitiavo 
renu*?<inn.  <iuia  turbines  otiam  crebriores, 
ot  coelum  atrum  et  fumigantes  globi,  et 
tigiirae  qnaedam  nuMum  metaendae,  quae 
TV(pQy as  vfx-abant.  imfxindore.  imniinere, 
et  depremurao  navoni  ridebantur."  —  AhI, 
(JtlKtUf  six.  3. 

IMO.  — "  Now  havinfr  .  .  .  continued  our 
Nan^ration  within  tlii^*  Hay  of  VnnrhiH-rhinn 
.  ,  .  uix>n  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Lady,  oeiog  the  eight  of  tStptrmbtr^  for  tbu 
fear  ^at  we  were  in  of  the  new  Moon,  durinit 
the  which  there  oftenfiruc!  hai>{)cns  in  thi^ 
Climate  such  a  ternhle  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  as  it  is  not  jxi.s.siMe  for  ships  to  with- 
stand it,  which  by  the  Chinesae  is  named 
Tafsa"  (o  qH(U  tarmaUo  et  (ltm§  cAoaiAa 
tuf&o).— Piato  {otig.  eapu  I.)  in  Od^mi, 
p.  60. 

„    ** ...  in  the  height  of  forty  and 

one  de);ree.s,  there  arose  so  tcrriV'U-  a  S.uth- 
wind,  calleti  by  ^tho  C'hineses  Tufaon  (um 
Uiii/x-  ilo  S'lf,  a  q  t'AiH.*  rA<(m<«'>  tnfltoK"~* 
JOitl.  {cap.  Ixxix.),  in  Cvgii'n,  p.  97. 

l.*»r>4.— **  Nito  »o  onve  \>^>r  pt  luena  mara- 
vilha  te^vtroiii  os  tuf&es  tia  p.ir.ikrom  <l.i 
ilha  de  Sachiao." — Letter  in  <Sihj(i,  OrirtU'' 

[c.  1  fi.M .  —  * ' .  .  .  suddenly  fn»m  the  wo«t 
arose  a  jrrcat  storm  known  a.s  fil  Tofaai 
[litorallv  '  Elephant's  flood,  comp.  ELE- 
PHAHTA,  h.y'-TmveU  <^  Sidi  Aii,  JUis, 
ed.  Vtmbirjf,  p.  17.] 
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1607.— *' I  want  aboorde  »  8hi|>|>o  of  Ben- 
(rain,  at  which  timo  it  was  the  yooro  of 
Tonffoa,  Goncernin^  which  Touffon  ye  are 
to  Todentand  tbat  m  the  Eiit  Indies  often 
tiuMS,  there  ar»  not  ctonma  m  in  other 
ooimtrevs  ;  but  every  10  or  12  yeeres  there  | 
are  such  tempests  ami  stomics  that  it  is  a  ' 
thingincrediblo .  .  .  neither  du  they  knuwcer-  ' 
tetofy  what  yeere  they  will  cotne." — Master  I 
Caemr  Fredrnif,  in  Uall.  ii.  370  [369].  ' 

1675. — **  But  whan  we  approach 'd  unto  it  1 
(Cyimis),  a  Hurrioaoe  aroaa  snddanlj,  and  I 

>)Iew  SM  fienx'Iy  u]i<m  us,  thnt  it  wound  our  j 
jfreat  Sail  ruuml  alK»ut  our  main  Mast.  ... 
These  Winds  arise  from  a  Wind  that  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^^rpluni;  and  J'lhitf 
ealletb  it  FerAseand  Vortex;  bat  tm  dangor- 
oim  an  they  are,  o-s  they  ari.se  middonly,  so 
«iuickly  arc  they  laid  again  al.so." — liainco'ff't 
Travels,  in  Iia>/'s  Co/falivn,  ed.  1705,  i'.  320. 
Hera  the  trareUer  aeemi  to  intimate  (though 
we  are  not  certain)  that  Typkon  waa  then 
njiplicd  in  the  l/cvant  fo  such  winds  ;  in  any 
cane  it  was  exactly  the  tuj'dn  of  India. 

1602.— '*  This  Junk  aeekinf  to  make  the 

port  of  C'hinchco  met  with  a  tremendous 
.storm  such  as  the  natives  ciill  TuHLo,  a  thiui; 
.so  ovcrpowerinj?  and  terrible,  and  bringing 
such  violence,  such  eorthauake  as  it  were, 
that  it  appears  as  if  all  the  s|nrits  of  the 
infernal  world  had  pot  into  the  waves  and 
seas,  driving  them  in  a  whirl  till  their  fury 
seems  to  nii.se  a  scud  of  flame,  whilst  in  the 
apaoe  of  one  turning  of  the  sand-gkws  the 
wind  shall  veer  round  to  every  point  of  the 
com]>a.-'s,  s('otiiiTi<;  to  Mow  more  foriously 

from  each  in  succes-sion. 

"Such  is  this  phenomenon  that  the  very 
birds  of  heaven^  by  Honie  uatoral  instinot. 
know  of  its  coming  8  days  beforehand,  ana 
are  seen  to  take  tlieir  nest^s  down  from  the 
treo-toiis  and  hide  them  in  crevices  of  rock. 
Eight  days  before,  the  clouds  also  are  seen 
to  float  so  low  aa  almost  to  graae  men's 
beads,  whilst  in  these  days  the  seas  seem 
boiitcn  tlown  as  it  were,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  And  before  the  stonu  breaks  forth, 
the  sky  exhibits  a  token  woU-known  to  all, 
nneat  object  which  seamen  call  the  Ox-£ye 
(who  de  Boi)  all  of  different  colours,  bnt  so 
gloomy  and  api>.il!in^^  th.it  it  ^frikt  s  fear  in 
all  who  see  it.  And  a.s  the  Bow  of  Heaven, 
when  it  appears,  is  the  token  of  fair  weather, 
and  calm,  so  this  seems  to  portend  the 
Wrath  of  God,  as  we  mav  weU  call  such  a 
storm.  .  .  ."  &c.  — Ct*M/«,  V.  viii.  ISS, 

1610.—"  But  at  the  breaking  vp,  oonuneth 
^wn^a  emell  Storme,  which  fhc^  call  the 

Ttfon,  fearfull  even  to  men  on  land  ;  which 
is  notadike  extreome  euery  yeare." — /VmcA, 
in  PwrdkUt  i. 

1613.  — "E  jtorquo  a  terra  ho  salitms.i  o 
ventosa,  he  muy  sogeita  a  tem{K;stades,  ora 
OMiioraquella  chamada  Ecnephia  (BuM^iat), 
onamaior  chamada  Tiphon  ^.Tv(*)u:v},  aquello 
de  ordinario  chumaujod  TuphJU)  ou  Tor- 
menta  dosfeita  .  .  .  e  oorre  com  tanta 
futia  e  ampeto  que  desfas  oa  tectoe  das 
caaaa  o  axanca  arvores,  e  as  vesea  do  mar 
lan^  as  cmbarr  a rr>es  em  terra  nos  compos 
do  sertoo."— (fW(MAo  de  MireUiOf  f. 


1016.— **  And  abontmidnifffatOapt.  Adams 

wont  out  in  a  bark  alKinf  the  Ilmeandrr 
with  many  other  barks  to  tow  her  in,  we 
fearing  a  tuttoa^—Codt^t  -X^ryt  i>  60. 

1621.  —  "3.  Typhones  majorcs,  qui  per 
latitudinem  aliquain  corripiunt,  et  correptu 
.sorbent  in  sursuni,  raro  fiunt  ;  at  vortices, 
sive  turbines  exigui  et  quasi  ludicri,  fre- 
quenter. 

"1.  Omnes  procellac  et^nlunies,  et  tur- 
bines majores,  habent  manirastum  niotum 
praeeipitii,  aut  vibrationis  deorsum  magis 
•  juani  alii  vonti." — ^^ocoai  MuL  VeHiontwtt  in 
ii.  MonUtijn's  ed.  of  Works,  z.  49.  In  the 
translation  by  H.  G.  (1671)  the  words  aro 
rendered  "  the  greater  typhones." — Ibid, 
xiv.  268. 

1626. — "  Frann's  Femandr:  writeth,  that 
in  the  way  from  Malacca  to  lapan  they  nro 
cncoutitmi  with  great  .stormes  whirli  ttu  y 
call  Tnffons,  that  blow  foiu-o  and  twetitio 
houres,  beginning  from  the  North  to  the 
East,  and  so  about  the  Compasse." — i*iir- 
c/uu,  rUffrimag',  tJOO. 

1688. — "Tnffoona  are  a  particular  kind 
of  violent  Storms  blowing  on  the  Coast  of 
Tonquin  ...  it  comes  on  fierce  and  blows 
very  vi< ■lent,  at  N.E.  twelve  hours  more  or 
less.  .  .  When  the  Wind  b^Mrins  to  almto 
it  dies  away  mddeolv,  and  fauing  flat  calm 
it  continues  so  an  Hour,  more  or  less ;  then 
the  Wind  comes  round  about  to  the  8.  W.  and 
it  blow*  and  rains  as  fierce  from  thence,  as  it 
did  before  at  N.E.  and  as  long." — Ihimpicr, 
ii.86. 

1712.— '*Non  v'i»  s^mvento  |)aragonabile 
a  quello  de'  naviganti,  quali  in  mezzo  all' 
oceano  aaaaltati  d'ogni  intorno  da  tnrfajni  e 
da  tifOBi.' — P.  Pmio  Segment  Jfona.  deW 
AntmOy  Ottobre  14.  (Borrowed  from  Delia 
Crusca  Voc). 

1721. — "  1  told  them  they  were  all  strangers 
to  the  nature  of  the  MmuMNms  and  Tnf- 
foona on  the  coa^t  of  Indfia  sod  CSun**" — 

Shf  hocke's  Vvi/aij';  383. 

1727.— .  .  by  the  Beginning  of  Sep- 

('III fur.  they  reach t  f  In  ' .  i <t  of  Cliina,  where 
meeting  with  a  Tuffoon.  or  a  North  East 
Storm,  that  often  blows  violently  about  that 
Season,  thoy  were  forced  to  boar  aw»y  for 
Johore."— il.  MtmitUm,  ii.  89 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii. 
88], 

1727.— 

"  Inthediead  Ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  ndiant  line  that  girta  the 

globe. 

The  circling  Typtum*  whifl'd  from  point 

to  point, 

Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  Sky. . .  .** 

Tiionifin,  .^innrnff, 

1780.— Appended  to  Dunn's  New  Direc- 
tory, 5th  ed.  is!— 

"  1'R(m;nostic  of  a  TufToon  on  (hf  CiHut 
of  China,  By  Antonio  Pahcai,  i>k  Kooa,  a 
I'ort»ffme$t  Haoao." 

c_  1810. —(Mr.  Martyu)   "was  with  ns 
during  a  most  tremendous  touffan,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  been  in  o  tropical  region 
I  can,  1  think,  imagine  what  these  atoma 
are."— l#rt.  Skermo^t  AMiog*  882. 
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1826.— "A  most  territic  toofaoil  .  .  . 
on  that  seemed  likely  to  taur  the 
trees  up  by  the  roots/*— yoftn  Shipp, 


ii. 

„  thanked  him,  and  enquired 

how  this  toofim  or  storm  had  arisen."— 

Pandwrang  Hun,  [ed.  1873,  i.  60]. 

_  1836.  —  "A  hurricane  has  blown  ever 
since  pi'ifii^  !  cloiids  of  dii^t  are  lx>rno 
along  upon  the  rii>hiiifx  witui  ;  not  a  droit  of 
rain :  nothing  is  tu  be  iioou  but  the  whirling 
donds  of  the  tflfin.  The  old  peepul-tree 
noaiUi,  and  the  wind  ronrs  in  it  as  if  the 
storm  would  tear  it  up  by  the  roots." — 

Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim,  ii,  53. 

1840. — "Slavers  throwing  overl»oard  the 
Dead  and  Dying.   Typhoon  coming  on. 

**  *Ah>ftalI  hands,  strike  the  topmasts  and 

belay  ; 

Ton  angry  sotting  sun,  and  tierce-c'<lgc 
clouds 

J>eclare  the  Typhoon's   comins '  hM. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  in  the 
B.A.  Catalogue. 
Mr.  Raskin  appears  to  hare  had  no  donbt 

as  to  tho  ctyniolofry  of  Tjrphoon.  for  the 
r  un  rloij.l  from  this  picture  is  engriived  in 
Mvl'fn  /'(unt'-rs,  vol.  iv.  as  "The  I>K!k.«i  of 
^hon."  See  Mr.  Uamertoo's  Life  of 
Tiurntr,  pp.  288,  291,  845. 


PtinfA  pjuwlifd  Turner  in  the  follow- 
ing imaginary  entry  from  the  K.A. 
Catalogae: 

"84.— A  Typhoon  bursting  in  a  Simoon 
OTer  the  M\Tiirri>o,)I  of  Maol^trom,  Norway, 
with  a  ship  on  tire,  au  eclii>se  and  the  effect 
of  a  lunar  rainbow." 

1653. — .  .  pointing  as  ho  spoke  to  a 
dark  dirty  line  which  was  beconiiug  luwre 
and  more  visible  in  the  hori/xjn  : 

"'By  Jove,  yea!'  cried  Stanton,  'that's 
a  typhaon  coming  npu  sure  enouirh.'" — 
Oaktirhi,  i.  122. 

Iba9.— "l*he  weather  was  sultry  and  un- 
wltled,  and  my  Jemadar,  Ramdeen  To- 

warry  .  .  .  opined  that  wo  onpht  t«  make 
ready  for  the  coming  tuphan  or  torapej»t. 
.  .  .  A  darkness  tint  might  l<e  felt,  and 
that  no  lamp  could  illumine,  shrouded  our 
camp.  The  wind  roared  and  yelled.  It  was 
«  hurricane."— XC-CW.  LewiH,  A  Flym  the 
Wh^rf,  p.  62, 

Ckwipare  the  next  quotation,  from  the 
•sme  writer,  with  that  given  altove  from 
Ccmto  respecting  the  Ofho  de  Hoi  : 

1885.  —  "  The  district  was  subject  to 
cyclonic  storms  of  incredible  violence,  for- 
tuiwtely  lasting  for  a  very  short  time,  but 
which  ofton  »;iiHcd  much  destruction. 
These  storms  wore  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance aliove  the  borieon  of  clouds  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  '  la'l  \  t  vebrow?  ,' 
•o  called  from  their  t>eing  curved  in  a 
narrow  l.Ia(  k  ;irrliL<l  wisp,  and  these  mont 
surely  foretold  the  approach  of  the  tornado." 
— '/Wif.  176« 


TTBB»a.  Tkmilandlialayftl.teyir. 

The  common  term  in  S.  India  for 
curdled  milk.  It  is  tlie  Skt.  dadhu 
Hind,  da/tt  of  Upper  India,  and  pro- 
IxiM  V  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  uat 
word. 

lG2i).  — "Many  reasonc-l  with  tlio  Icsuita, 
and  .^onio  held  vaine  Dis<.uur5i.>  of  the 
Creation,  as  that  there  were  sonen  ^eas ; 
one  of  Salt  water,  the  second  ol  Freeh,  the 
third  of  Honey,  the  foorth  of  Milke,  the 
fift  of  Tair  (which  u  Crc^im  beginning  to 
sowro).  .  .  ."—PurchoMf  PUgrima^  6SL 

1651.— **Tt^,  dat  is  dkke  Heleh,  die 

wie  S(tm  nommen." — Itognrius,  138. 

1672.— Curdled  mUk,  Tayer,  or  what 
we  call  8aan«,  is  a  thing  very  grateful  to 
theni|  for  it  is  very  cooling,  and  used  by 
them  as  a  remedy,  especially  in  hot  feveta 
and  sm.illi>ox,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
country."— /ia/</<i<'«/(,  Z'-t/luu,  103. 

177t).— "If  a  Bramin  applies  himself  to 
commerL-u,  he  shall  not  sell  .  .  .  Camphire 
and  other  aromaticks,  or  Honey,  or  ^ator, 
or  Pnisou,  or  Flesh,  or  Milk,  or  Tyer  (Soar 
Cream)  or  l^ee^  or  hitter  QiL  . . HalM; 

Cudcy  41. 

1782.—'^  Les  nns  en  fnrent  afflig^  poor 

avoir  passe  les  nuits  ct  dorm!  cn  ]'l(.in  air; 
d'aiitres  jxmr  avoir  mang^  du  m  fruid  areo 
du  Tair."— .Wwmi/,  i.  a)l. 

c.  1784. — "The  Snnia.ssi  (SunyaseeV  who 
lived  near  the  cfuiudrrir  (see  CHOULTRY), 
took  charge  of  pre jia  ring  my  meals,  which 
consisted  of  rice,  vegetables,  tajar  {laU 
eai/fe),  and  a  little  mo/oijnntfr"  {ran  poirrie  ■■ 
see  JSJJLLlQATAWir^).  ~  Jhor,^.,  i.  147. 

[1800.— "The  boilod  milk,  that  the  family 
has  not  used,  is  allowed  to  cod  in  the  same 
vessel  ;  and  a  little  of  the  former  day'."* 
tyre,  or  curdled  milk,  in  added  to  promote 
it-<  c'oai;ulati«i«  .  .  ."—AwAoaaa,  My$tn^ 
ii.  14.] 

1822.  —  "He  WAS  indeed  jKX>r,  but  he  was 
charitable  ;  so  he  spread  before  them  a 
repfist,  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  ghee, 
or  milk,  or  tytr.'*— He  Hoeree  i'mmmrUiu, 
K.T.  byiteM4<Mi,p.8a 


u 


TTJUNOTANAH,  n.p.  Dii.  is  the 
Malay  name  (nearly  a ns wiring  to 
'Land's  End,'  from  'Ujun,/,  'i»oint  or 
promontory,' and  tunali,  'land')  of  tlie 
extreme  t-nd  of  the  Malay  IVniiwnla 
terminating  in  what  the  maps  call  Pt, 
Homania.  In  Godinho  de  Eredia's 
Dfchracam  de  M<ihira  th(>  ti»rm  is 
ap|>lieil  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  but 
owing  to  the  iuterchangeable  use  of 
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and  of  j,  i,  it  appears  there  through- 
out as  Viontana.  The  uamo  is  oftt  u 
applied  by  the  Portuguese  writers  to 
tne  Kiiigdom  of  Johor,  in  which  the 
Malay  dynaaty  of  Malacca  established 
itself  when  expelled  liv  AllKKjuorque 
in  1511  ;  and  it  is  even  applied  (us  in 
the  quotation  from  Barros)  to  their 
capitaL 

c.  1539.— "After  that  the  Kinrr  of  Jan- 
taiia  had  takon  that  oath  l>cfuro  a  gmit 
Quia  (Caais)  of  his,  called  Raia  MoHlana, 
upon  a  festival  day  when  as  they  solemnized 
tfieir  Ramadan  (Ibundam)  .  .  ."—Pinto,  in 
Coffau's  E.T.,  p.  36. 

1553.  — "And  that  jou  tnny  iin<lcrHtaDd 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Ujaiitana,  which 
Dim  Stephen  went  to  Httiick,  you  must 
know  that  Ujantana  i»  the  moot  southerly 
and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  mainland 
of  the  Malaca  coast,  which  from  this  J'oiiit 
<<listant  from  the  e<|untor  about  a  dogrue, 
ami  from  Malacn  sf>incthing  more  than  10 
leaLHies)  turns  north  in  the  diroction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam.  ...  Oft  tiM  Western 
side  of  this  Point  a  river  mm  into  the 
sea,  so  deep  that  ships  can  run  uu  it  4 
]ea;ruc.s  beyond  the  bar,  and  along  iti  onnks, 
well  inland,  King  Alaudin  bod  establiabod 
a  big  town.  .  .  .—Barm,  IV.  zL  IS, 

1554.  —"  ...  on  Muar,  in  OJaiBtaiia.  •  .  •" 

—BUelho,  Tombot  105. 

UMHRETJiA,  8.  This  word  is  of 

course  not  Iinlian  or  An^'lo-Iiuli.-ui, 
but  the  thing  is  very  prouiiueut  in 
India,  and  some  interest  attaches  to 
the  historv  of  the  wovd  and  thing  in 
Euro])!'.  \Vt'  shall  collect  here  a  few 
quotations  bearing  uj)on  this.  The 
knowledge  and  use  of  this  senriceable 
iii.struinent  seems  tO  have  gone  through 
extraordinary  eclipses.  It  is  frequent 
&a  an  acconipauinient  of  royally  in  the 
Nineveh  sculpttircs  ;  it  was  in  general 
Tii'lian  use  in  tlir  tiiin'  of  Alexaiuler  ; 
It  occurs  in  old  Indian  iuscriptioua,  ou 
Greek  vases,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature ;  it  was  in  use  at  the  court 
of  Byzatitium,  and  at  that  of  the 
Great  Khan  in  Mongolia,  in  medieval 
Venice,  and  more  recently  in  the 
semi-sjivage  courts  of  Madagascar  and 
Ashantee.  Yet  it  was  evidently  a 
Strange  object,  needing  particular  de- 
scription, to  John  Marignolli  (c.  1350), 
Riiy  Clavijo  (c.  1404),  Barbasa  (1516), 
John  de  Barros  (1553),  and  Minsheu 
(1617).  See  also  GHATTA,  and  80H- 
BRBSO. 

c.  B.C.  825.— "To^i  Si  ruyiifdt  Mytt 
Viapxot  in  pdirrorTai   *lySol  .  .  .  mi 


xvi. 

C.  B.C.  2. 

"  Ipse  tene  distonta  suis  nmbraottla  vir^^is ; 
Ipse  face  in  turba,  qua  Tenit  ills, 
locum." 

Omtf,  AH.  Amai.  ii.  209-210. 

C.  A.D.  5. 

"Aurea  pollebant  mpidos  mntaraoola  soles 

Qiuio  tamen  Hcri-nlcno  sustinuere  ma* 
nus."  Ibid.  Ftuti,  ii.  311-312. 

c.  A.D.  100. 

"Kn.  cui  tu  viiiclaiii  vmlMUaBif  cui  snociiia 

uiittad 

Qrandia  natalis  q;aoties  rcdit.  ..." 

Juf^nal,  ix.  50-51. 

c.  200. — "  .  .  .  (vfuipf  3^  Kot  K\ivr)v  aOrtfi 
ipiyvp^ToSa,  xal  arpu^yi^v,  Kai  aKrjvr]!'  ovpav- 
6po<pop  dpBlfTjy,  Kai  dpifoy  apyvpovv,  kclI 
i-rlxpvaor  ffKidSioy  .  .  ." — AUuHoetts, 
Lib.  ii.  Epit  §  31. 

c.  :VSO.  — "  I'bi  si  inter  anmtn  flabella 
laciiiiis  soricis  iiisidoriiit  niuscnc,  vol  jKJr 
foramen  lunbraculi  pensilis  radiolus  irni- 

Srit  floUs,  queruntur  quod  non  sunt  ajmd 
romerioa  nati.** — ^iiimiitaiiiM  Jiaredhinu, 
XXVIII.  iv. 

1248. — "Ibi  etiam  (^uoddam  Soli&um  (r. 
SoUolvin),  sive  tentonoluoi,  quod  portatur 

fiunor  caput  Imperatoris,  fuit  praescnt.itum 
oiuom,  (juofl  totum  erot  praeparatum  cum 
gemmis. tU  PUmo  Ourpmi,  in  Rte* 
de  v.,  iv.  759-760. 

c.  1292.  — "  Et  a  haute  festes  porte  Mon- 
signor  le  Dus  une  corone  d'or  .  .  .  ct  la  on 
il  Tait  a  hautes  festes  si  vait  apres  lui  un 
dsmotoestt  qui  ports  one  nalmle  ds  dras  k 
or  sur  son  ooiei  *  •  .** 

and  again : 

"Et  apres  s'en  Tet  Monsicfnor  H  Dtis  de> 
SOS  I'onbrele  que  Ii  dona  Monsignor  I'Apos- 

toillc  ;  (  t  Lxle  onbrele  est  d'nn  dra-s  (a)  or, 
que  la  porte  un  damosiaus  autre  ses  mains, 
quo  s'en  vet  totes  voies  apres  Monsignor  Ii 
Dus." — Venetian  Chronicle  of  Martino  da 
CanaU^  Ajxhie.  S(or.  IkU.,  I.  8er.  viii.  214, 
560. 

1298.—"  Et  tout  oens  .  .  .  ont  par  oom* 
roanderoent  que  toutes  fois  que  if  cboTan- 

ehont  doivent  avoir  sus  lo  chief  un  i'jilie<jue 
que  on  dit  ombrel,  (jue  on  porto  sur  une 
lance  en  senefianco  de  grant  seigneurio."**- 
Marco  Polo,  Text  of  I'authirr,  i.  258-7. 

c.  1332.— (At  Constantinople)  "the  inha- 
bit4int^,  military  men  or  otiista,  great  and 
small,  winter  and  summer,  carry  over  their 
heads  huge  umbrellas  (ma  halldt)." — Ibn 

liat'if't,  ii.  4  10. 

c.  1335.— "  WbenOTsr  the  Sultan  (of 
Delhi)  nioniits  his  home,  they  carry  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  But  when  ho 
starts  OD  a  march  to  war,  or  on^a  long 
joamey,  you  see  carried  over  his  hssa 
■even  nmbrellos^  two  of  which  are  eoforsd 
with  jewels  of  inestimable  Talus. "—/IktAtS* 
hudd'tti  Ifinn'shll,  in  X<>(.  ft  Kxts.  xiii.  190. 

1404.— "And  orer  her  head  ihoy  bore  a 
shade  (sonlm)  earrlsd  by  a  man,  on  a 
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■haft  like  that  of  a  In  nee;  and  it  was  of 
white  nlk,  made  like  the  roof  of  a  round 
tent,  ud  stretched  by  a  hoop  of  wood,  and 

thi.s  shiide  tht  v  carry  over  the  hcid  to 
protect    them    from    the   lua." — tUaeijo, 

IMl. — "Then  next  to  them  marches 
twelve  men  un  hursubock,  called  I'ere- 
tandas,  each  of  them  carryini;  an  Umbrello 
of  oarnatioa  Sattin,  and  other  twelve  that 
follow  with  hannera  of  white  danaA."— 
FiiUot  in  Coffan'M  KT.,  p.  185. 

In  the  (ungiaal  tbis  nuu : 

"Vfo  doze  homes  a  cavaHo,  f|uo  so 
fhlUffi^  peretiiudas,  eu  sombreyros  <lu  eitim 
eramerim  naa  miioH  d  vuxhi  dt  r^jHirm-rU 
jNMftw  em  euteat  mujfto  cwmidas  (like  tonta 
upon  very  longf  stevee)  et  outroi  doie  06 
bttndeyras  de  damafco  branco." 

[e.  1590.— The  Entign*  Iff  Jio^tjf.  ,  .  , 
2.^e  Clkair.  m  tmbrulA,  la  ad<»ned  with 

the  moft  ]^rccioTi.s  jewels,  of  which  there  are 
never  les.s  than  seven.  3.  The  .Sii6<t«  is  of 
an  oval  form,  a  yard  in  length,  and  it.s 
hanfile,  like  that  of  the  ttmbrelhu  is  covered 
with  brocade,  and  oraamented  with  precious 
stones.  One  of  the  attendant*  bolan  it,  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  ah^o 
eaUed  Win*  i.  60.] 

1617. — "AnSmbrclI,  a /(',.//»*«»<(  t/ round 
and  hraido  fanno,  wherewith  the  Indians, 
awl  from  thrm  o>ir  ffrmt  otttt  prrinnif  tAfw- 
ttliti  frum  tht  hfitte  of  ynliimj  tiinnf. 
O.  Ombraire,  m.  OnibrtMle,  f.  I.  Om- 
br^la.  L.  Vmbella,  ab  iinl'iit,  the  shadow, 
at  miw  iostnimcutuni  i|uo  solem  a  facie 
•roent  If  loven.  Gr.  af^idSiof,  diminut.  a 
CKla,  i.  vnihni.  T.  <Schabhnt,  q,  sch.i- 
thut,  tt  sch.ittrn,  i.  vmbra,  et  hut,  i. 
pilfus,  d  quo,  et  B.  ^Schinhoebt.  Br.  Trg- 

gidrly  li  t'^j.  i,  jiulchnun  forma,  et  ffidd,  i-ro 
riddio,  i.  protogcrc ;  ha»f  rniui  viiih<{/ii< 
^fiilit." — Mhit/ifH  (\f-t  i  d.  '^.V.), 

ItMl.  — "  Hero  (at  Marseilles)  we  Unjght 
tunbrellas  against  the  heat.-*." — Evhin's 
JJiun/,  7th  Oct. 

1677.— (In  this  passage  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  awning  before  a  shop.    "  The  Stroeta 

are  generally  narrow  .  .  .  tl  l-  'N  i-  to 
receive  the  advant.nje^  of  Umbrello  s  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side  to  keej)  the  sun's 
violence  from  their  customers."  —  i'Vyo-, 
222. 

1681.— "After  these  cornea  Ml  Elephant 
with  two  Priesta  on  his  back  ;  one  whereof 
is  the  Priest  before  s|K»ken  of,  carrying  the 
I>aintcd  Stick  on  his  shoulder.  .  .  .  Tliof>ther 
sits  behind  him,  holding  a  round  tbinjz  like 
an  Vmbrello  over  his  head,  to  keep  off  Sun 
or  Rain." — Kn^'s  C'  i/Iod,  79. 

1709.  —  ".  .  .  The  Young  (Jentleman 
belonging  to  the  Ciistora-hoime  that  for  fear 
of  rain  T>orTowod  the  Umbrella  at  Will's 
(  otrce  hr.use  in  Comhill  of  the  Mij'tress,  is 
hereby  advertised  that  to  bo  dry  fronj  head 
to  foot  in  the  like  occasion  he  shall  bo  wel- 
come to  the  Maid's  pattens."— 7/«'  Female 
Tatlrr,  Dec.  12,  ouotod  in  MtUcUm't 
Anecdotes,  1508,  p.  42$. 


1712. 

"  The  tuok'd  up  sematress  walks  with  hast/ 
strides 

While  'Streams  run  down  h«r  oil*d 
brella's  sides." 

1716.  *««.^«»«— 

"Good  housewives  all  the  winter^s 

d&spiso. 

Defended  by  the  riding  hood's  disguise  ; 
Or  underneath  the  Umbrella's  0IT7  shM0 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattena 
tread. 

"Let  Persian  dames  the  IMnlla*!  ribs 

display 

To  ^uanl  their  beauties  fpcim  the  sunny 

ray  ; 

Or  sweating  slaves  supuort  the  shady  load 
When  Eastern  monarehs  show  their  steto 
abroad; 

Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 
To  guard  from  dlilly  sfaowors  the  walking 
maid."  (^ay,  Tricta,  i. 

l9SX^.-^AdvertiimeiU  potted  al  the  door  ef 
out  o/Oif  sections  Biitidi  Assodatioa 

vieeting  at  Edinburgh. 

"The  gentleman,   who  carried  away  a 

brown  silk  umbrsUA  from  the  Section 

yesterday,  may  have  the  cover  belonging  to 
it,  which  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  Owner, 
bv  applying  to  the  l^orter  at  the  Royal 
Hotel.''-^J»Vos»  Penonal  llf,-',li^<ti,m.)—\X. 
is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  advertisement 
above  from  the  Fmah  Tatter. 

UPAS,  s.  This  word  is  now,  like 
Juggenukut,  cltieHy  used  in  En^liali 
as  a  customary  metaplior,  and  to  indi- 
I'ute  some  institution  tlmt  the  speaker 
wiiihes  to  coniluuiu  in  a  cowpendioiia 
manner.  The  word  njmm  is  Javanese 
for  poisdii  ;  [Mr,  Scott  writes:  "Tin- 
Malay  word  HjxUt  means  Muiply 
^uoison.'  It  is  Javanese  hupa*,  Sun- 
danese  vpojt^  ]>a1inese  hnpas,  '}>oison.' 
It  conuiionly  refers  to  vegetaMe  poison, 
Wcause  sui  li  are  more  common,  lu 
the  Lanipong  language  upaa  means 
'sickness.  ']  Ii  became  familiar  in 
EnrojK'  in  connet  tion  with  exaggerate<l 
and  fahulouB  stories  regarding  the 
extraordinary  and  deaflly  character  of 
a  tree  in  Java,  alle'ied  to  lie  so  <"alle«l. 
There  are  several  trees  in  the  Malay 
Islands  prodncing  deadly  {Kjisons,  but 
the  patticular  tree  to  which  suth 
stories  were  attached  is  one  which 
has  in  the  last  century  Wen  de^scribed 
under  Uie  name  of  Antiemt  toKteorM, 
from  tlie  name  given  to  the  jxison  hy 
the  Javanese  projier,  viz.  AtUjtir,  or 
Anchar  (the  name  of  the  tree  all  over 
Java),  whilst  it  is  known  to  the 
Malays  and  pefi|*lo  of  Western  Java 
as  Upasy  and  in  Cele1>es  and  the 
Philippine  lalands  as  Ipo  or  Hipo. 
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[According  to  Mr.  Scott  "the  Malay 
uaiue  for  tlie  ' poi.son-trec,'  or  any 
poiflon-treef  is  juVoi)!  /7y^".s-,  ptihnn  ftpafs^ 
represented  in  Englisli  l  y  bohon- 
upas.  Tlieuuiuesof  Iwu  iKjison-tret^.s 
the  Javanese  andmr  (Malay  also 
anehar)  and  chetikj  appear  occasion- 
ally in  English  l)ook8.  .  .  The  Sun- 
danciie  name  for  the  poison  tree  is 
buh  cngko."]  It  was  the  poison 
connnonly  used  l>y  tlic  natives  i)f 
Celebea  and  other  islands  for  poison- 
ing the  small  bamboo  darts  which 
they  userl  (and  in  some  island <  hiill 
use)  to  shoot  from  the  blow-tube  (see 
8UMFITAN,  SA&BATANE). 

The  story  of  some  deadly  poison  in 
these  islands  is  very  old,  a  no  we  find 
it  in  the  Travels  of  Friar  Odoric,  ac- 
companied by  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
gusting antidote  which  was  believed  to 
be  efficacious,  a  genuine  Malay  belief, 
and  told  by  a  variety  of  later  and 
independent  writers,  such  as  Nieuhof, 
Saar,  Ta vernier,  Cleyer,  and  Kaempfer, 

The  subject  of  tliis  poison  caiue 
especially  to  the  notice  of  the  Dutch 
in  otmnection  with  its  use  to  poison 
the  arrows  just  alluded  to,  and  some 
interesting  particulars  are  given  on 
the  subject  by  Bontiua,  from  whom 
a  <|Uolation  is  given  below,  with 
others.  There  is  a  notice  of  the 
poison  in  l>e  Bry,  in  Sir  T.  Herl>ert 
(whencesoever  he  lK>rrowed  itX  and  in 
sonu'wliat  latiT  authors  alK)ut  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In 
March  1666  the  subject  came  before 
the  young  Royal  Society,  and  among 
a  loup  list  of  subjects  for  inquiry  in 
the  Ldt^l  octiir  two  i^uciitiuns  pertain- 
ing to  this  nuitter. 

The  illustrious  Rumphius  in  bis 
Herbarium  Ambaimtue  goes  into  a 
good  deal  of  detail  on  the  sulijett, 
out  the  tree  does  not  grow  in  Am- 
lioyna  where  he  w  rote,  and  Ids  account 
thus  contains  some  ill-founded  st^ite- 
menta,  which  afterwards  lent  them- 
selves to  the  fabulous  liistory  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  presently, 
Rumphius  however  procured  from 
Macassar  specimens  of  the  plant,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  gave  the  native 
name  Upo^  the  Macassar  form)  and 
asB^ed  a  scientific  name,  ilrftor  Um- 
mm.*    Passing  over  with  simple 

*  It  must  be  kept  in  mfod  tlttt  thongh  Rum- 
phius (OM>g»  Kvenrd  RiunpA  ilfed  In  It>OS,  his 
gnftt  woric  mM  not  printed  tltl  UMrly  Ufty  yean 
aftanfaidt0741).  ' 


mention  the  notices  in  the  appendix 
to  John  Ray's  //iW.  Plantarumi  and  in 
Valentijn  (from  both  of  which  extracts 
will  be  found  helow),  wo  come  to  the 
curious  compound  of  the  loose  state- 
ments of  former  writers  magnified,  of 
tlie  popular  stories  current  among 
Europeans  in  tlie  Duteli  colonies,  ana 
of  pure  runiantu  invention,  which 
first  appeared  in  1783,  in  the  London 
Mtujazinc.  The  ]»rofessed  author  of 
this  account  w;is  one  Foersch,  who  had 
served  as  a  junior  surgeon  in  ihe  Dutch 
East  Indies.*  This  person  descri1)cs 
the  tree,  called  bohon-npas,  as  situated 
"alx>ut  27  leagues!  from  Butavia,  14 
from  Soura  Karta,  the  seat  of  the 
Emperor,  and  l)etween  18  and  20 
leagues  from  Tinkjoe"  (jirobably  for 
Tjukjoe,  i.e.  l)jok  jo-Karta),  "  the  present 
resi(len(e  of  the  Sultan  of  Java." 
Within  a  radius  of  15  to  18  miles 
round  the  tree  no  human  creature,  no 
living  thing  could  exist.  Condemned 
malefactors  were  employed  to  fetch 
the  jwlson  ;  they  were  prote(  ted  by 
special  arrangements,  yet  not  more 
tnan  1  in  10  of  them  survived  the 
adventure.  Foersch  also  describes 
executions  by  means  of   the  Upas 

Soison,  which  he  says  he  witnessed  at 
ura  Karta  in  Februaiy  1776. 
The  whole  paper  is  a  very  clever 
piece  of  sensational  romance,  and  has 
impressed  itself  indelibly,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  English  language  ;  for  to 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  the  aoumtion  of 
that  standing  metaphor  to  wnich  we 
have  a11ud<'d  at  the  banning  of  this 
article.  This  effect  may,  however,  have 
l>een  due  not  so  much  directly  to  the 
article  in  the  London  Magmsine  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  fable  by  the  famous 
ancestor  of  a  man  still  more  famous, 
Era.snius  Darwin,  in  his  ]>oem  of  the 
Loves  of  thi  Planti.  In  that  work  not 
only  is  the  essence  of  Foerscb's  story 
embodied  in  the  verse,  but  the  story 
itself  is  quoted  at  len^h  in  the  notes. 
It  is  siiid  that  Darwin  was  warned  of 
the  wortlib'ssnesa  of  the  narrative,  but 
was  unwilling  to  rob  his  poem  of  so 
sensational  an  episode. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  Iviiown  of 
Foersch  excejtt  that  there  was  really  a 
person  of  that  name  in  the  medical 



*  Foersch  wm  a  surgeoD  of  Ihe  third  cUm  At 

Banunng  in  the  year  UTS.— g>i^lM,  In  BaL 

Tran$.  as  quoted  beloir. 
t  This  dutance  Is  prubably  a  clerical  em>r.  It 

Is  quite  tneoiiiiitant  with  th«  other  two  eaaisned. 
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service  in  Java  at  the  time  indicated. 
In  our  article  AXACONDA  we  have 
adduced  soniP  rurious  parti<  \ilars  of 
analogy  between  the  Auacundu-aiyth 
and  we  Upas-mytli,  and  intimated  a 
auroicion  that  the  same  hand  may  have 
baa  to  do  with  the  spinning  of  both 
^arns. 

The  extraordinaiy  fV/df  ] a  (m laced  by 
the  Fnerschian  fablt's  Kd  to  tlie 
appoiutmeut  of  a  committee  of  the 
Batavian  Society  to  investigate  the 
true  facts,  whose  report  was  j)ubli8lied 
in  1789.  This  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  &i:e,  for  the  it-jiort  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  regular  aerieB  of  the 
Transactions  of  tliat  Soriefv  ;  n()r  have 
we  found  a  refutation  of  the  fables  by 
IC  Charles  Coqaebert  refened^  to  by 
Leschenault  in  the  paper  which  we 
are  about  to  mention.  The  poison  tree 
was  observed  in  Java  by  iJeschamps, 
natUTaliBt  with  the  expedition  of 
D'Entrecasteanx,  and  is  the  subject  of 
a  notice  by  him  in  the  Annalei  de 
Voyages^  vol.  i.,  which  goes  into  little 
detail,  bat  appmrs  to  be  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  o\i  o]>t  in  the  statement  tliat 
the  Anchar  was  cuuhued  to  Eastern 
Java.  But  the  first  thorough  idmtifica- 
tion  of  tlic  plant,  and  scientific  account 
of  the  fa<  ts  was  that  of  M.  Lf-rlitMiaiilt 
de  la  Tour.  This  French  siivauL,  when 
about  to  join  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  South  Seas,  vas  recommended 
bv  Jussieu  to  take  up  the  investigation 
of  the  Upas.  On  first  enquiring  at 
Batavia  and  Samarang,  M.  Leschenault 
heard  only  fables  akin  to  F(X'rsch's 
romance,  and  it  w^is  at  Sura  Karta 
that  he  first  got  genuine  information, 
which  eventually  enabled  him  to  de- 
scril^  the  tree  from  actual  examination. 

The  tree  from  which  he  took  his 
specimens  was  more  than  100  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  girth  of  18  ft.  at  the 
base.  A  Javanese  who  cliiube<i  it  to 
procure  the  flowers  had  to  make  cuts 
m  the  .stem  in  order  to  mount.  After 
asren<ling  some  5J5  feet  the  man  felt  so 
J 11  that  he  had  to  come  down,  and  for 
some  davs  he  continued  to  suffer  from 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  vi-rtigo.  But 
another  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  without  suffering  at  all.  On 
aijntlicr  occasion  Lesciienault,  having 
had  a  tree  of  4  feet  girth  cut  down, 
walked  among  its  broken  branches, 
and  had  face  and  hands  besprinkled 
witli  the  gntn-resin,  yet  neither  did 
he  suilur ;  he  adds^  however,  that  he 


had  washed  immediately  af  tor.  Lixards 
and  insects  were  numerous  on  the 

trunk,  and  birds  perched  ujion  the 
branches.  M.  Leacheiiauh  gives  de- 
tails of  the  preparation  of  the  jx^ison 
as  practised  by  the  natives,  and  also 
particulars  of  its  action,  on  which 
experiment  was  made  in  Faris  with 
the  material  whidi  he  brought  to 
Europe.  He  gave  it  the  scientific 
name  by  which  it  contiuyies  to  be 
known,  via.  ilnltorts  tanbania  (X.O. 
A  rtixarjrea*')* 

M.  Leschenault  also  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Horstield,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  botanical  ex])loration 
of  Java  .some  years  before  the  British 
occupation,  and  continued  it  during 
that  period,  to  the  subject  of  the  U]>a.s 
and  he  published  a  paper  on  it  in  the 
Batavian  TranmrHnns  for  1813  (vol. 
vii.).  His  account  seems  entirely  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Leschenault, 
but  is  more  detailed  and  comjthte, 
with  the  result  of  numerous  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  his  own. 
He  saw  the  Atitiaru  first  in  the 
Province  of  Ptx^gar,  on  his  way  to 
Banyuwungi.  In  Blambangan  ^eastern 
extremity  of  Java)  he  visited  four  or 
five  trees  ;  he  afterwards  found  a  very 
tall  si>ecimen  growing  at  l*assaruwang, 
on  the  Ijordei-s  of  Malang,  and  again 
I  several  young  trees  in  the  fore.sts  of 
.lapara,  and  one  near  Onarnng.  In  all 
the^  cases,  scattered  over  the  length 
of  Java,  the  i>e(>ple  knew  the  tree  as 
anchnr. 

Full  artif  les  on  the  subject  arc  to 
l>e  found  (by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennei)  iu 
Horsfield^  PlanUu  Javameae  Raritnv^ 
1^38-5-2.  ])]>.  52  t'>gcther  with  :i 

figure  of  a  flowering  branch  pi.  xiii.  ; 
and  in   Blume's  Kumphia  (Bnis8««lrt, 
183G\  ])p.  46  sfqq.,  and  pis.  xxii.,  xxiii.  ; 
to  lK»th  of  which  works  we  have  K-en 
1  much  indebted  for  guidance.  Bluni«> 
I  nves  a  drawing,  for  the  troth  of  whi<*h 
1  he  vouches,  of  a  tall  s|>ecinien  of  tlie 
'  trees.    The.se  he  descriiies  as  "ivm/hj^, 
i  arduat,  et  a  celerU  tegregatas^^ — solitary 


*  I.>'soh''iiaiilt  !iKii  ^;ix  (»M  th'' •li'Konption  <>,'  mi- 
other  an<l  still  iii'>ri>  (M-^wtTful  ihi|!.<)ii,  ns«l  ui  a 
.similar  way  to  th.-it  uf  tl^-'  .(n'l'in.v  >  tituft, 
r.Tljt'*!  sonu'tinit's  r^^ij  i-'-V^,  tl»*"  plant  prcninciii;; 
which  is  a  Strffrhnos,  atiil  a  cn^fjifT.  Tliouj;h,  .-is 
we  h.-Kvc  s.<vi(l,  the  tiaine  Upat  ia  Reneric.  ami  ih 
ap]ilit-«|  to  it  ifl  not  the  l.'|aa  of  EiiKl>>h 

iiii't.iphor,  and  wi»  are  not  conwnif<l  ^»ith  tt 
hen>.«  Ik>th  kiiida  are  produred  and  ttrfixtml  in 
.lava.  The  Jpo  te  tona  of  Ufo»)  of  MaciiiT  i* 
the  Atainrtt:  flw  4m  of  tiM  Boom  Dsyaks  to 
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and  emiimit^  on  accoont  of  their  great 
longevity,  (Bos8il>lv  on  account  of  their 
being  spared  hy  the  axe  ?),  Imt  not  for 
any  such  reiisou  as  the  fahlcs  allege. 
There  is  no  lack  of  adjoining  vegetation ; 
the  spreading  bran<  lies  are  clothed 
abundantly  with  wu-asitical  jilants, 
■and  nnmerons  birds  and  8<iuirrel.s 
fre<iuent  them.  The  stem  thro\v.s  out 
'wings'  or  huttre.s-ses  (see  Ilor.sfield  in 
the  Bat.  Trails.,  and  Bluiue's  PL)  like 
many  of  the  forest  trees  of  Further 
India.  Blunie  refers,  in  connectinn 
with  the  origin  of  the  prevalent  fahle.s, 
to  the  real  existence  of  e.xhalations  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  volcanic  tracts 
of  Java,  dangerous  to  animal  lift-  and 
j)roducing  sterility  around,  alluding 
partictthirly  to  a  paper  by  M.  Londoun 
(a  Dutch  otlu  ial  of  Scotch  descent),  in 
the  Edinburijh  Xnc  Phil.  Jonnial  for 
1832,  p.  102,  coiitaiiiiug  a  formidable 
descri]  !  ;i  of  the  Onwo  Uj»a.s  or 
Poison  Valley  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Pekaiongan  and  Bauyumas  provinces. 
We  may  obsenre,  however,  that,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  ejuggerations  of 
Mr*  Loudoun  have  boi-n  exposed  and 
ridiculed  by  Dr.  J  unghuhn,  the  author 
of  **/ara."  And  if  the  Poerach  legend 
be  coinjtared  with  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars alleged  bv  several  of  the  older 
writers,  e.y.  Cauiell  (in  Kav),  ^'aleIltijn, 
Spieknan,  Kaempfer,  ani  Rumphius, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  fcrim  for  a 
great  i>art  of  that  putida  commtntatioy 
as  Blame  calls  it,  is  to  be  found  in  them. 

George  Colman  the  Younger  founded 
on  the  Foer^ehian  U|)a.s-myth,  a  kiud 
of  melodrama,  called  the  Law  of  Jam, 
first  acted  at  Oovent  Garden  Mav  11, 
1822.    We  give  some  quotat  ions  Ix'Iow.* 

Lindley,  in  his  VeyetnbU  Kingdom^ 
in  a  abort  notice  of  Antiaru  toxicariaj 
aays  that»  though  the  accounts  are 
greatly  exagj^erated,  yet  the  facts  are 
notable  enough.  He  says  cloth  made 
from  the  tough  fibre  is  so  acrid  as  to 
verify  the  Shirt  of  Xe.Hsus.  My  friend 
Oen.  Maclagan,  noticing  Lindley's 
remark  to  me,  adds  :  "  Do  you  re- 
niemWr  in  our  High  S(  hool  days  (at 
Edinburgh)  a  grand  Diorama  callcl 
The  Upas  Tree?  It  showed  a  large 
wild  valley,  with  a  single  tree  in  the 


•  I  rememUr  when  a  boy  roMlinK  the  whol«  of 
FoflrBch  »  story  In  a  fiuelnatiiig  book,  called 
Wood-$  Z^ofmAy,  whieh  Ibavf  not  a«m  for  half 
«  oeutonr,  aafl  «fcleh,  I  ahoulii  supixm  fMun  my 
tcooUmUoo,  mw  mon  MuttioiiBi  Uan  aetantifle. 


middle,  and  illustrated  the  safety  of 
aiij)ina(  h  on  the  windward  side,  and 
the  desolation  it  dealt  on  the  other." 

[For  some  details  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Upas  poison,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  Arrow-poi.sons  of  Borneo  i»y  Dr. 
L.  Lewin  (from  Virchuir's  Arrld'v.  fnr 
raihol.  Anut.  15^4,  pp.  317-26)  see  Ling 
Roth,  Naiiva  of  Saratoaky  ii  188  teim. 
and  for  superstitions  connect^jd  with 
these  i)oisons,  .SAva/,  Malay  Magic,  426.J 

c.  1330.— "Ed  queste  iaole  soiio  molte 
coao  niaraviglioee  a  Btrane.  Onde  alcnnl 

arbori  li  sono  .  .  .  che  fanno  velcno 
pex^imo  .  .  .  Quelli  uumini  soqo  qiuui 
tutti  cors.-i1i,  c  ijuando  vanno  a  battaglia 
portoQo  ciaMcuno  uno  oanna  in  maiio^  di 
lunghem  d'un  biaocio  e  pongono  in  capo 
do  la  canna  uno  ago  di  fcrro  at<is.siato  in 
quel  Teleao,  e  sofiano  uclla  canaa  e  Tago  vola 
e  jKircnotelo  tlovo  Togliono,  e'ncontinents 
quclli  ch'b  perooaso  muore.  Ma  8gU  banno 
la  tina  piene  di  flteroo  d'nomo  e  una  is* 
>  codeHa  di  stereo  guarisce  ruonio  da  uucsta 
total i  iKJDture."— liioria  di  I'raU  OaorigOt 
from  I'ulatina  M8.,  in  Cklkt^,  dbc,  Af^., 
p.  xlix. 

c.  1630.— "And  (in  Makasser)  which  is 
no  lesso  infernal],  the  nion  uso  long  ctmei 
or  truncks  (cald  Somuitao»— soo  SuMFI- 
TAN),  out  of  which  they  can  (and  u«o  it) 
blow  a  little  pricking  quill,  wliirh  if  it  draw 
the  left  drop  of  liluud  from  nny  jmrl  of  ilie 
body,  it  makes  him  (though  the  .stnmgcst 
mau  linng)  die  immediate^ ;  ■ome  vonoms 
operate  in  an  houre,  othera  in  a  moment, 
the  Toynos  and  l»ody  (by  the  vinileiito  of 
the  poy.xon)  corrupting  ami  rolling  [ircsontly. 
to  nny  man's  terrour  and  aniaz«meut,  and 
feare  to  live  where  such  abomioationa  nra* 
dominate.'*— AV  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1088,  p.  m 

c.  1831. — "  I  will  now  conclude  ;  but  I  first 
must  aay  sometbtug  of  the  poison  used  by 
the  King  of  Macanar  in  the  Island  of 

CelcV)es  to  envenom  those  little  arrows 
which  thwy  sh(Kit  throu^'h  blowing-tulioa, 
a  poison  .so  dcmllv  that  it  cjiuscs  death  more 
rapidly  than  a  dag^^er.  For  one  wounded 
ever  so  lightly,  be  it  but  a  scratch  bring> 
ing  Ij1<kw1,  or  a  prick  in  the  hoi'l.  iii;nu'di. 
atcly  begins  to  nrKl  like  a  clniukcn  man, 
and  falls  dead  to  tho  ground.  And  within 
half  an  hour  of  death  this  putrescent  poisoa 
so  oofTnptB  the  flesh  that  it  can  be  piucVed 
from  tho  bones  like  ho  much  ni)i<->'s.  And 
what  >H}em.s  still  more  marvellous,  if  a  nmn 
i/.^.)  Ihj  scratched  in  the  thigh,  or  higher 
in  the  bcxly,  by  another  point  whkJi  is  tud 
poisoned,  and  the  stitl  warm  blood  as  it 
flows  di>wn  to  tho  fot  t  be  merely  touched 
Viy  one  of  these  jMjiaoned  little  arrows, 
.swift  as  wind  tho  neHtilont  influenoo  awands 
to  the  wound,  and  with  the  aame  swiftness 
and  other  affeets  snatches  tbe  man  from 
amonu  the  livTup- 

"Thc-so  arc  no  idle  tales,  but  tho  exi>eri- 
cnce  of  oye-witncHiie.s,  not  only  among  our 
countrymen,  but  among  Danes  and  Englinh- 
men."— Joe.  KohA'i,  Uh^     aap.  xxxiiL 
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1646.  — "  Ks  wachst  ein  ]iauiu  auf  J/af 
mxur,  einer  Ciist  auf  tier  JriMil  {'el'W$,  der 
iat  treflich  vetviftet,  daas  waon  eioer  Qur 
m  einem  Oliea  damtt  Teri«ta«t  wird,  und 
man  solchos  nit  alsTwild  wegschlafft,  der 
(lift  goschwind  zuin  Uertzon  eilot,  und  den 
(Jaraus  niachct "  (then  the  antidote  as  Vks- 
fore  ia  meaUoned).  .  .  .  *'Mit  aolchom 
Gift  schmieren  die  B«tnd(uu»en  Ihre  Uuige 
Pfeil,  die  Sio  von  grosscn  Biigen,  ciner 
Mann.slfinfT  hofh,  hiirtig  ^ichiesson ;  'n\  Banda 
ahor  tiihten  Ihre  Weihor  ^rossen  Schaden 
damit.  Denn  Sie  aich  auf  die  BKume 
Mtaton,  vnd  kleine  Fiaehgeriiht  damit 
iichmierten,  untl  dun  h  ein  gehiihiert  RiJhr- 
leiu,  von  einein  Hauin,  auf  unfcr  Volck 
nhoflsen,  mit  g^rossen  machtigen  Schaden." 
'—SaoTt  (M-JHdianiscfir  Fu^Aehni-JaArige 
Krwg$-I>unste  .  .  .  1672,  pp.  M-47. 

l'Uj7.  —  "  AVc/iuWm /or  Siintti  and  oiher 
parts  of  the  Kutt  IndUt, 

•  •  •  •  • 

"19.  Wh.  thir  it  be  true,  that  the  only 
Antidote  hitherto  known,  against  the 
famous  and  f.'iUd  imirityMir-jj'ii.ioii,  is  human 
ordure,  taken  inwardly!  And  what  sub- 
stance that  poison  is  made  off^— 'PAil. 
Trans,  vol.  ii.  Anno  1667  (Proceedings  for 
March  11,  1G66,  i.e.  N.S.  1667),  d.  417. 

1682.— "The  especial  weapons  of  the 
Maka.<uar  soldiers,  which  they  uno  ngain-st 
their  enemicK,  are  certain  pointed  armwleb* 
alniut  a  foot  in  length.  At  the  fi>reni««st 
end  these  are  titt«d  with  a  8hari>  aad 
pointed  fish*tooth,  and  at  the  butt  with  a 

KOoli  of  spoticrv  Wood. 

"The  jKiinLs  of  these  arrows,  lon^  before 
they  are  to  bo  used,  at*  dipt  in  |x>uod  and 
then  dried. 

"This  pdson  is  a  sap  that  drifw  from 
the  bark  of  the  l>ninchc8  of  a  certain  tree, 
like  resin,  from  pini'-trtes. 

"The  tree  grows  I m  the  Island  Mnkasser. 
in  the  interior,  and  on  three  or  four  islands 
of  the  BugiR.sos  (see  BUOIS).  round  about 
Makassar.  It  is  al>out  the  height  of  the 
clove-tree,  and  has  leaves  very  similar. 

"The  fresh  sin>  <.f  thi.<<  tree  i«  a  very 
deadly  pdson;  indeed  its  virulence  iii 
inonrable. 

"The  arrowlets  jiropared  with  this  poison 
are  not,  by  the  Makiusser  soldiers,  shut  with 
a  bow,  but  blown  from  certain  blow-pipes 
{uit  zeJtere  tpalten  gemot) ;  iu»t  as  here,  in 
the  country,  people  snoot  wrds  by  blowing 
round  pellets  of  eiay. 

"They  can  with  these  in  still  weather  hit 
their  mark  at  a  di.stanco  of  4  rods. 

"They  say  the  Makaasars  thamielTes 
know  no  remedy  ngahist  this  poison  .  .  . 
for  the  poiaon  presses  swiftly  into  thu  bUxKl 
and  vital  spirit.s,  and  causes  a  violent  in- 
flammatira.  They  hold  (however)  that  the 
sorest  remedy  for  this  poison  is  .  .  ."  (and 
so  on,  repeating  the  antidote  already  men- 
tioned).— JiKin  yieuktif'*  Zee  en  Land  Keixe^ 
&c.,  pp.  217-218. 

c.  1681.— *Mr6or  Toxicaria,  Ipo. 

"I  have  never  yet  nut  uith  any  poison 
more  horrible  and  hateful,  prwiuced  by  any 
vegetable  growth,  than  that  wbiob  is  dwivad 
from  this  betasoant  traa. 


«        •        •        •  • 

Moreover  beneath  this  tree,  nnd  in  its- 
whole  circumference  to  the  distance  of  a 
stonO'Cast,  no  plant,  no  shrub,  or  harliag* 
will  grow  ;  the  soil  beneath  it  is  barren, 
blackened,  and  burnt  as  it  were  .  .  .  and 
the  atmosphere  alxjut  it  is  »o  jxilluted  and 
poisoned  that  the  birds  which  alisht  upon 
Its  branches  boooroe  giddy  and  nil  dead 
•  •  •  all  things  j)cri^h  which  are  touched  by 
it.s  emanations,  insoumch  that  every  animal 
shuns  it  and  keeps  away  from  and  avan 
the  birds  eaohew  flying  by  it. 

**No  man  dares  to  approadi  the  traa 
without  having  his  arras,  feet,  and  head 
wrupi>ed  n)un»l  with  linen  .  .  .  for  Death 
seems  to  have  planted  his  foot  and  hi» 
throne  beside  this  trea.  .  .  (He  then 
tells  of  a  venomous  basilisk  with  two  faat  in 
front  an«l  fiery  eyes,  a  crest|  and  a  hMBy 
that  dwelt  under  this  tree).  •  •  • 

**Tha  Malays  call  it  Gn/'c  Upaa,  but  in 
Macassar  and  the  rest  of  Celebea  it  ia 
called  Ipo. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  grows  in  desert  p)aoe&  and  amid  bare 
hills,  and  is  easily  disoamad  from  afar,  tbara 
being  no  oth«  trea  near  it." 

•  •         •         •  * 

—Rumfkii.  Meriaritim  ifstftetasnsr,  ii.  968- 

268. 

168.'>.  —  '"I  cannot  omit  to  set  forth  here 
an  account  of  the  poi.wned  mis.<rile9  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Manuear,  which  the  natives  of 
that  kingdom  have  nsed  against  oar  soldiers, 
bringini;  them  to  sudden  death.  It  is  ex- 
tnicled  from  ihe  Journal  of  the  illu-strious 
uud  gallant  admiral,  II.  Conieli^s  Spielmao. 
.  .  .  The  natives  of  the  kingdom  in  questiaa 
possess  a  singular  art  of  shooting  arrows  oy 
blowing  thnnjgh  canes,  and  wounding  with 
these,  insomuch  that  if  the  skin  be  but 
sli(^htly  scratched  the  wounded  die  in  a 
twinkling." 

(Then  the  old  story  of  the  only  antidote). 

The  account  follows  extracted  from  the 
Journal. 

•  •         •         •  • 

"There  are  hnt  few  among  the  Maeassara 

ami  Htigis  who  |»o8scss  the  real  kmiwledtro 
needful  for  selecting  the  poison,  so  aa  to 
distinguish  V>otween  what  IS  WOffthlam  and 
what  is  highest  <iuality.  .  .  .  From  tha 
princes  (or  liajas)  1  have  understood  that 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  affording  the 
l>oisi  m  grow,  for  a  great  space  round  about 
prtxluces  no  grass  nor  any  other  vagataUa 
growth,  and  that  the  poison  is  pTO|teriy  a 
water  or  liquid,  flowing  from  a  bruise  or 
cut  made  in  the  bark  of  those  trees,  cxvinij 
out  as  sap  does  from  plants  that  aiford 
milky  juices.  .  .  .  Whan  the  liquid  is  bsiny 
drawn  from  the  wounded  tree,  no  ooa 
should  carelessly  approach  it  so  as  to  lei 
the  liquid  tomh  his  hands,  for  by  such 
contact  all  the  joints  become  stitfene<i  and 
contracted.  For  this  rea.son  tha  colloctors 
make  use  of  long  bamboos,  arme<i  with 

I  sharp  iron  points.    With  these  they  stab 
the  tree  with  great  force,  and  so  gi-t  th» 

1  sap  to  flow  into  tha  canes,  in  which  it 
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mwedil^  hardens. "—Dn.  Corn.  Spielman  . .  . 
ae  Tflui  dflftt-rio  Vnuno  infrrtia  in  Mnca.s- 
aar,  aliit  Regnis  Jtuu/ar  Celebes ;  ex  ^jus 
Dituio  txtracUi.  Huic  preumittitur  brevh 
narraiio  tU  hoe  mato'ia  Dn,  Andreae  Cleyeri. 
In  MiiceUanea  CurttjMi,  gft'e  Eptinn/riduin. 
.  .  .  A'  ail'  iHKf  Xiitunif  L'tirio.fonihi^  Vvc. 
II.  Annus  Terttus.  Anni  mdclxjuuv., 
NorimbMg»6  (1686),  pp.  127  te^q, 

1704.—"  Ipo  sen  Hypo  .irl)or  est  tnediocris, 
folio  ])arvo,  et  obscure  virenti,  quae  tarn 
malignae  et  nooivae  qoalitatis,  ut  oume 
TiTena  nmbri  uok  intenmat,  unde  narrant 
in  eirenitiif  et  umbrae  distinctu,  plurima 
ossium  mortiionirn  homirnun  aiiiiiialium- 
'que  videri.  Circumvicino^  etiain  plantas 
enecat»  at  aves  insideiitw  interticore  lanint, 
si  NimLi  VoniioAo  Igtuur,  plantam  non 
Invwwrint,  qu  i  ixperta  vita  quidem  do> 
nantur  et  scrvantur,  eed  defluvium  jiati- 
aatlir  plumarum.  .  .  .  Hypo  lac  Indi 
Chmtconn^  et  Sambale*,  Hispanis  infends- 
eiinit  Iodi^  •seipiant  arunaineis  porticis, 
aagittb  tntoxieandia  deserriturum  irreroe- 
diabile  voncnum,  omniVn;^  aliis  alexipbiir- 
nMia  supvnus,  prauicr<)uam  stercore 
lumuUMk  pcopiiiato.  An  Argonaolae  arbur 
comotOf  qvMn  lutuiat  Celebt*  ferunt,  cujus 
nmbra  occidentalis  mortifera,  orientalia 
nntidotuiii  '  .  ,  ."-De  ijidhufdam  Arburihus 
VeMHiUiji,  in  Iferbaruiu  a/iarunu/tie  Slir- 
flMNK  in  Insula  Luzone  ...  a  Revdo  Patre 
QeOfgio  Camello,  S.J.  «Sy//«/m^  ml  Joannem 
Rainin  tranjtmiuua.  In  Apt>endix,  p.  87,  of 
Joan.  Rail  J/iM,  PItuUanm,  ViA,  IIL 
(London  1704). 

1712.— **  Maxima  aQtem  oelebritas  radi- 

<-nlao  cnatn  ct,  i\h  cxiniiii  ill  i  virtutc,  quain 
adversus  toxicum  Maca.s.sirion>«ti  praestat, 
exitiale  illud,  et  lix  alio  remedio  vincibile. 
£at  Tenenum  hoc  suooua  JAsteus  et  pin^uia, 
qni  oollegritnr  ex  reeens  sauciata  arborc 
quadaiii,  indigenes  Ipu.  Malajis  Javani»iiio 
Upa  (licti\,  ia  abditiii  locis  sylvarum  InfluJae 
Celebes*  .  .  .  crescente  .  .  .  cujus  genuinmn 
«t  ia  aolA  MaoaaKiriil  gorminantis  auccuin, 
qtd  oolligeresiucipinnt,  pracsentis.<iinns  vitae 
l>erit'nlis  <o  oxixmant  ncccsso  est.  Nam  ad 
i^uaerondani  urborom  loca  dumia  beluiaque 
tnfesta  penotranda  sunt,  inventa  vera,  nisi 
endaiM  vulneretur,  et  ab  G^  parte,  u  qua 
ventUB  adij.irat,  vel  aura  incutnl>it,  atrpres- 
sorcs  erniii|>onto  halitii  suhito  suffocabit. 
Quam  sortcm  otiam  experiri  dicuntur  vo- 
lucres,  arlx>rem  rocena  vulnerHtAm  trane* 
Tolaatee.  CToUectio  exitiosi  liqnnri--,  m  rti 
ob  patrata  maleflcia  damnatii)  coiumittitur, 
eo  pact«i,  Qt  poena  remittatur,  si  lirinorum 
reportavorint  ,  ,  .  Sylvaro  ingradiuntur 
long&  instrueti  anmcliiM  .  .  .  qnam  altera 
•Xtremitate  ...  ex  aase  acnnnt,  ut  ad 
pertnndendam  arboria  corticem  valeat.  .  .  . 
Qnatn  longo  f>c>>isnnt.  ah  arKciro  i  ( m-tituti, 
arundiniH  aciem  arbori  valide  intruduut,  et 
li<|uoria^  ex  vnhieira  efflneatiB,  tantam  exei- 
ptunt,  quantum  anmdinia  cavo  ad  proxiraum 
usque  mtemodium  capi  jxjtest.  .  .  .  Re- 
duces, supplicio  et  omni  discrimino  defuncti, 
hoc  vitae  suae  Xirr/Mr  iUgt  offerunt.  Ita 
narramnt  inihi  popalarat  Cetehani,  liodie 
Macassari  dicti.  Qnis  nutom  veri  quicquam 
ex  Asiaticorum  ore  referat^  qood  tigmeatis  j 


non  implicatur  .  .  .  V'—Kaana/er,  Amoen, 
ExoL,  575-576. 

1728. — "But  among  all  sort.s  of  trees, 
that  occur  here,  or  herealxjut«,  1  know  of 
none  more  pernicious  than  the  sap  of 
the  Maeassfir  Poison  tree  •  •  •  Xbey  say 
that  thoro  are  only  a  few  treee  of  this 
kind,  occuring  in  the  district  of  Tamtu 
on  Celebes,  and  that  none  arc  emi>loyed 
excci  t,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when  it 
is  procurable,  those  who  ore  condemned  to 
death,  to  apfwoaeii  the  treee  and  bring  away 
the  poiiton.  .  .  .  The  poison  nnist  bo  taken 
with  the  greatest  care  in  hainh<x»s,  into 
whicli  it  drips  slowly  from  the  hark  of  the 
trees,  and  the  persons  collected  for  this 
pur{K)so  must  6rst  have  their  hands,  heads, 
and  all  exjxjsed  parts,  well  w»)und  round 
with  cloths.  .  .  ."—VaUiUijn,  ill.  218. 

1788.— "The  following  description  of  the 
BoHON  Upas,  or  Poison  Thkk.  whicL  irn.ws 
in  the  Island  of  Java,  and  renders  it  un- 
wholesome by  its  noxious  vapours,  has  been 
pr.xured  for  \h9  London  Magaziur,  innn  Mr. 
Ileydingor,  who  was  employed  to  translate 
it  from  the  original  Dutcli '  by  the  anthur, 
Mr.  Foersch,  who,  we  are  iniormed,  is  at 
present  abroad,  in  the  capadiv  of  floneon 
on  board  aa  EngUsh  Teasel.  ... 

•         •         •         •  • 

"•In  the  year  1774,  I  was  stationed  at 
Batavia,  as  a  surgeon,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Daring  my 
reeidenoe  there  1  received  several  differont 
acoonnts  of  the  BoAon-Upas,  and  the  violent 
effects  of  ita  jKMson.  Th.-y  all  then  seemed 
incredible  to  me,  but  raised  ray  curioeity  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject  thoroughly.  ...  I  had 
TOoenred  a  recommendation  from  an  old 
Malayan  i  ri.-t  to  another  {.rit-st,  who  lives 
on  the  nearest  habitable  spot  to  the  tioe, 
which  is  al«>ut  fifteen  or  rfxteen  miles 
distant.  The  letter  proved  of  groat  service 
to  me  on  my  undertaking,  as  that  [>riest  is 
employed  by  the  Em|)cror  to  reside  there, 
in  order  to  prepore  for  eternity  the  souls  of 
those  who,  for  different  erimes,  are  sen- 
tencod  to  approach  the  tree,  and  to  pri>curo 
the  i>oison.  .  .  ,  Malefactors,  who,  for  their 
crimes,  are  sentenced  to  d  e,  are  the  only 
persons  to  fetch  the  poison ;  and  this  is  the 
only  chanoe  they  have  of  saving  their  Hvee. 
.  .  .  They  are  then  jmrnded  with  a  silver 
or  tortoise-shell  Ujx,  in  which  they  are  to 
put  the  poisonous  cum,  and  are  properly 
mstructed  how  to  proceed,  while  they  are 
uix.n  their  dangerooa  expedition.  Among 
other  iwrticulars,  they  are  always  told  to 
attend  to  the  direction  of  the  winds;  as 
they  are  to  ^ro  towards  the  tree  l>ef()re  tbe 
wind,  so  that  the  offlnvia  from  the  tree  are 
always  blown  from  them.  .  .  .  They  are 
afterwards  sent  to  the  house  of  the  old 
priest,  to  which  place  they  are  commonly 
attended  by  their  friends  and  relations. 
Hero  they  generally  renuun  aome  days,  in 
exiK-ctation  of  a  favouraUe  bnMw.  During 
that  time  the  ecclesiastic  prepares  them  for 
their  future  fat«  by  ]>rayer8  and  admoni- 
tions. When  the  hour  of  their  departoio 
arrives  tbe  priest  puts  them  on  a  long 
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iMtber  cap  with  two  ^laaaw  befora  their 

eyct,  which  comes  down  as   far  ns  their  I 
brc.ust,  imd  also  provides  thum  with  a  pair 
of  I<mthor  gloves.  .  ,  . 

"The  worthy  old  eooleaiastio  has  aasored 
mo,  that  durinif  hia  reaidenoe  there,  for 
iij»vvards  of  thirty  years,  he  had  dismissed 
al)ovo  seven  humircd  criiuiimls  in  the  ; 
manner  which  I  have  described  ;  and  that 
acarcely  two  out  of  twenty  retuiiied,"  .  .  . 
he.  ke. — London  Mainiziiu,  Deo.  1783,  pp. 
M'2r.l7. 

Thoi>ai)er  cuncliides : 

'*[Wo  .shall  hb  happy  to  comtnunicnto 
•1^  •ttthentio  paper*  of  Mr.  Foersch  to  the 
public  through  the  London  HagasiDe.]" 

1789.— 

**  No  apicy  nutmcff  aoenta  the  vernal  galen, 
Nor  towering  pfantain  ahadea  the  midday 
tales, 

*  •         •         •  • 

No  step  rclrc'iitiui^,  on  the  s;ind  iiupfeaa'd, 

Inrites  the  visit  of  a  aeoond  guest : 

•  •         •         •  • 

fierce  in  dread  aileooe  on  the  Uaaled 

hoath 

Fell  VpM  aits,  the  Hydra  Tree  of  death ; 
Lo!  from  one  root,  the  envenom'd  soil 
below, 

A  thousand  ngetatlve  esrpenta  grow 

e   e   •  OtC* 

DttTKin,  L'K-fs  of  th'  I'liiiiti  :  in  Tke 
liotomr  (''Knt'  ii,  Pt.  II. 

1808.  —  iVotirc  sin-  I'  Pohon  Upa«  ou 
Arbrf  c)  i'liison  ;  Kxtrait  (Tun  Vvifage  infdil 
diinf  r In(erifur  d*  V Ut  dt  Jam,  jnir  L.  A. 
Dose  ham  I 'S,  D-.M.?.,  I'un  d^ji  conifMitpums  du 
V'uiUKj''  (lit  (JattTtt/  d'  Entrf>aslf<tii.r. 

"O'est  au  fond  des  .sombre  for6ta  de  Tile 
de  JaTa  quo  la  nutnre  a  eachd  lo  itohun 
upas,  I'arbro  lo  plus  danffereux  du  rt'>fne 
v^g^t'il,  jwur  le  fwisou  mortal  nu'il  ronfornie, 
et  plu.9  ccU>bro  cneoro  par  les  fable.<)  dont  on 
I'a  rendu  le  aujet.  .  .  — >  wlaNo/et  da 
VotfOffet,  {.  09. 

1810. — "Lo  p'iiH<5n  famcux  dont aesenrcnt 
les  Indiana  de  I'Archipel  des  Motuvneit  et 
dee  ilea  de  la  Sonde,  oonnu  sous  le  nom 
d'ipo  ot  upas,  a  intun'ss*?  vAxk  «nie  tou*  les 
autros  la  curiosity  des  EuroiX'ons,  jwrce 
que  lea  relations  qu'on  en  a  donn^  ont  6t6 
asag^rtea  et  •nconii>atni^  de  ce  mer- 
tefnenx  dont  les  peiipLs  de  Tlnde  ainent 
h  omer  leurs  narratii'iis.  .  .  ."~Lfs<1.,n,ttiK 
(U  la  Tour,  in  Mi^moiro  sur  lo  Strychnos  | 
Tieaie  fi  /'Antiaris  toxiearia,  iihu.irs  (■<•«/- 
ai^KSM  d«  I'JU  de  Java.  ...  In  AniuUeadH 
Mn^mm  d^HMre  JfdtunlU,  Tom.  XVIitoe, 
p.  459. 

1913.  -"The  literary  and  scientific  world 
h;i3  in   ft-w    instantos   been    more  ^ossly 
imposetl  \i]H)n  than  in  the  aconunt  of  the 
Ponon  UpM.  publittbed  in  Holland  about  I 
the  year  1780.  The  history  and  origin  of 
thi>!    fonjory    still    remains    a    mystery.  ' 
Foersch,  who  put  his  name  to  the  publica-  i 
tion,  cert.iinly  wa-*  ...  a  Hurgcon  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Compmy'a  ftervice  about  | 
the  time.  ...  I  have  been  led  to  anppoae  | 
that  his  literary  alnlitics  wcro  as  nwnn  us 
bis  cuntonipt  fur  truth  was  consumiuatti.  . 


Haring  haatily  picked  up  aome  Tagne  in« 

fonn.-ition  repardincf  the  Oopas,  he  carri'  ^i 
it  to  Kiiro]>e,  where  hi.s  notes  were  armogoii, 
doubtle.'vs  by  a  ditfcrent  hand,  in  ail^  Ik 
form  as  by  their  plausibility  and  ampeamnee 
of  truth,  to  be  generally  eradited.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  account  jii-t  iiiLtitiiined  .  .  .  has 
been  domonstraU^d  to  be  an  oxtrav.itraiit 
foi^ory,  the  nistence  of  a  tree  in  .lavi, 
from  who«e  sap  a  poiaoii  ia  prepared,  equal 
in  fatality,  when  thrown  into  the  circular 
til  II,  to  the  strongest  animal  poisou-s  hitherto 
known,  ia  a  fact." — Uor^eld,  in  fkrtsma* 
Trana,  toL  viL  art.  x,  pp.  34. 

1822.— "The  Law  of  Java.  "  a  Play  .  .  . 
Swtu.  Ktfrta-S(iFa,  and  a  deaolate  Traot 
in  the  Maad  of  Java. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"Act  L  So.  2. 
Einpn-or.  The  haram's  laws,  which  eannoi 

bo  roi>ca1cd, 
Had  not  enforced  me  to  pronoimce  /uur 
death, 

•  •         •         •  • 

One  chance,  indeed,  a  .slender  one,  for  life, 
AU  crimiuala  may  claim. 

Parbajfo.  Aye,  I  have  hoard 
Of  this  your  cruel  mercy  ;— 'tis  to  seek 
That  tree  of  Java,  which,  for  many  a  mile. 
Sheds  jKJslilence  ; — for  where  the  Upaa  grow* 
It  bla-sts  all  vegetation  with  its  own  ; 
And.  from  its  desert  otmfines^  e'en  thoee 
brutes 

That  haunt  the  desert  moat  shrink  off,  and 

tremble. 

Thence  if,  by  miracle,  a  man  oondemned 

rsrinir  yf)u  the  jxiison  that  the  tree  exudea, 
In  which  you  diji  your  arrow.s  for  the  war. 
Ho  gains  a  jxiHon,    and  the  paLsiod  wretch 
Who  soaped  the  UpM,  bas  escaped  the 
tyiant." 

•  •         •         •  • 

"Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
Pfnffootf.  Finely  dismal  and  remantie, 

they  -say,  for  many  miles  round  the  Upas  ; 
nothing  but  {M)iHiiiiod  air,  mountains,  and 
molanchtily.  A  charming  countiy  for 
making  Mems  and  ^Vo<a  bciut  I " 

•  «  •         •  • 

"Act  III.  So.  L 
PengooK.  .  .  .  'lliat's  the  Divine,  I  sup- 
pose, who  starta  the  poor  nrisoDers,  for  the 
last  stage  to  the  Upu  ivM;  an  lodiaa 

Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

Servant,  yo\ir  brown  Reverence !  There'.'* 
no  people  in  the  parish,  but,  1  beliere,  you 
are  the  rector  f 

{W'rilin;!).  "The  reverend  Mistt^r  Ondnglk 
U.C.J. — The  Upaa  ClerKymau  of  Java." 

[IS  14.—"  We  landed  in  the  IJajab's  boat 
at  the  watering  place,  near  the  UpM  tree. 
.  .  ."—Here  follows  an  interesting  aeeount 
by  Mr  Adams,  in  whi<  h  ho  •li-rriKc-'  h'>w 
"the  mate,  a  powerful  I'trx'H  and  nf  str^tng 
con.stittition,  felt  so  much  stupifie<l  a-s  to 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  paeitioa 
on  tba  tra«,"~aMi.       M,  JMcker^  If«rr. 
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1868.— "The  Charch  of  Ireland  oflTers  to 
u»,  indeed,  a  great  question,  but  even  that 
qiiestion  is  but  one  of  a  grrf»up  of  questions. 
There  is  tho  Church  of  Irelaud,  thero  is  the 
land  of  Ireland,  there  ia  tho  educiitiou 
of  In  ]a:ul  •  *  «  they  are  all  so  many 
brunches  from  one  trunk,  and  that  trunk 
is  the  Tree  of  what  is  called  Protestant 
ascendancy.  .  .  .  Wo  thtTuforo  aim  at  tho 
destruction  of  that  system  uf  oiicendanry, 
which,  though  it  has  been  crippled  arid 
curtailed  by  former  measures,  yet  still  must 
be  allowed  to  exist ;  it  is  still  thero  like  a 
trco  of  noxious  growth,  lifting  its  head 
to  heaven,  and  darkening  and  poisoning 
the  land  as  far  as  its  shaaow  can  extend  ; 
it  is  still  there,  gentlemen,  and  now  at 
length  the  dav  hivs  come  when,  as  wi-  hojie, 
the  axo  has  Wen  laid  to  tho  root  t>f  that 
tree,  and  it  nods  and  quivers  from  its  top 
to  its  baj*e.  .  .  ."—Mr.  ClaUSTONE's  Speech 
at  W'i'jiii',  Oct.  23.  In  this  cpiotntinn  tho 
orator  indicates  the  Upas  tree  witiioiit 
naming'  ir.  Tho  nnnie  was  su|n>lio<l  by  soim- 
Gotnroeutators  referring  to  this  indication  at 
a  later  date : 

1873.  — "It  was  jKJrfectly  certain  that  a 
man  who  possessed  a  great  deal  uf  imagina- 
tion might,  if  he  stayed  out  sulHciently 
long  at  nijrht.  starintr  at  a  small  star,  jicr- 
simdo  himself  next  uiuriiisi^  that  lio  had 
seen  a  great  comet  ;  and  it  was  t'<iually 
certain  that  such  a  man,  if  he  stored  long 
enough  at  a  buab,  might  persuade  himself 
that  he  had  seen  a  branch  of  the  Upas  Tree." 
— Sl>ecch  of  Ixird  EOMUND  FlTZMAt'BIlK  on 

tho  '2nd  roa<ling  of  the  Umvenity  Bdnoation 
(Irahuid)  Bill,  .March  3. 

,,  "  It  was  to  regain  oftk'o,  to  satisfy 
the  Iri-h  irrcconcilaliltjH,  t<>  secure  tlie 
Pope't  l<ra<s  baud,  and  not  to  imrsue  '  the 
glorious  traditions  of  English  Liberalism,' 
that  Mr  (ilrnislono  struck  his  two  liliuv- at 
the  Upas  tree.  —Mr.  Josei  h  CHAMbKULAi.N, 
in  Fort.  Rev.  Sept.  pp.  289*90. 

1876.-".  .  .  the  UpM-tneaupentition." 

— ContnHp.  Jir,-.  .May. 

1880. -"Lord  Criehton,  M.P.  .  .  .  la-t 
night  sfiid  .  .  .  there  was  one  topic  which 
'waa  holdintr  .nil  their  minds  at  present  .  .  . 
what  w.i^  thi-  cuiispiracy  which,  like  the 
U^M-tree  of  fuble,  was  spreading  over  the 
land,  and  iiois«)ning  it? .  . ." — In  St.  Jamti't 
Qazettf,  Nov.  11,  p.  7. 

1885.  — "  The  dread  Upas  dropt>ed  its 
fmita. 

"  Beneath  tho  shady  canopy  of  this  tall 
fig  no  native  will,  if  ho  knows  it,  dare  to 
rest,  nor  will  he  jm-n-s  Wtwoen  ifn  st«>ni  nnfl 
the  wind,  so  strong  is  bis  belief  in  its  evil 
inAuenoe. 

"In  tho  centre  of  a  tea  estate,  not  far 
off  from  iny  encampment,  st<XKl,  InJcause  no 
one  cuuld  he  found  daring  enough  to  cut  it 
down,  an  immense  specimen,  which  bad 
long  t>een  a  nuisance  to  the  proprietor  on 
account  of  tho  lii:htning  every  now  and 
then  striking  <<tr,  to  the  damage  of  tho 
shruKs  below,  large  Viranchos,  which  none 
of  lusaenranti  oould  be  induced  to  remove. 
One  day,  having  been  pitchforked  together 


and  burned,  they  were  considered  disjKiiied 
of:  but  next  morning  the  whole  of  his 
labourers  awoke,  to  their  intense  alarm, 

,  afflicted  with  a  pairifiil  cniption.  ...  It 
was  then  remembered  that  tho  smoke  of  the 
burning  branches  had  been  blown  by  the 
wind  through  the  village.  .  .  ."  (Two  Qtina* 
men  wore  engaged  to  cut  down  and  remove 
tho  tree,  and  <lid  not  sufTor ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  thoy  had  smeared  their  bodiee 
with  coco-uut  oil.)— //.  O.  FwitB,  A  NotW' 
rafift's  Waudfrlnqn,  112-113. 

[Mr.  Hent  (Sn],th>m  Anthla^  72,  89)  tells 
a  similar  story  alK)ut  tho  collection  of  fnink- 

I  incense,  and  suggests  that  it  waa  based  on 
the  custom  of  emplojring  slaves  in  this  work, 
and  on  an  intorpretation  of  tlie  name  Hadli- 
maut,  said  to  mean  '  valley  of  death.'] 

UPPER  BOGEB,  s.  This  happy 
example  of  the  ilobson-Jobson  dialect 

'  ruonrs  in  a  letter  dated  1755,  from 
(  apt.  Jackson  at  Syrian  in  Bunna, 
which  is  givfu  in  Dalrvniple's  Oriental 
Repertory f  i.  192.  It  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Skt.  yuva-nlja,  *  young  King,* 
the  Caesar  or  Heir-Apmrent,  a  title 
horruwerl  from  ancient  India  by  niost 
of  the  Indo-tiiinese  monarchie.**,  and 

^  which  we  generally  render  in  Siam  a» 
the 'Second  King.' 

UBZ,  UBZEE,  and  vulgarly 
XJBJBE,  s.     P.— If.  'ore  and  Virri, 

from  Ar.  'nrz,  the  latter  a  wor<l  ing 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  ases  even 

I  for  Arabic.  A  petition  or  humble 
representation  either  oral  or  in  writing; 

'  tlu!  technical  term  for  a  request  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  'a  sitilicatiou' 
as  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  characters 
calls  it.  A  more  elal>orate  form  is 
'ars-ddslUt  'memorializing.'  This  in 
uaed  in  a  very  barbarous  form  of 
Uobaon-Jobson  below. 

1606.— **Sv«nr  day  I  went  to  the  Court, 
and  in  every  eighteen  or  twentie  dayes  I 
put  up  Are  or  Petitions,  and  atill  he  put  mee 

off  \v)th  ^ri'od  wnrd'«.  .  .  ."— /oiAjl  MUdm- 
hull,  in  ftirchas,  i.  (Bk.  iii.)  lift. 

[1614.— "Unttt  Moerob  Chan's  enedadl 

or  letter  came  to  that  pur]x>se  it  wnuld  not 
l»e  granted."  — /Wrr,  I^tln$,  ii.  17S.  In 
p.  179  "By  whom  I  tried  onto  the  King 

again.'* 

fl(>87.— *'The  andest  with  the  F^timaujio 
(lltimil*,  'humble  representation')  concern- 
ing your  twelve  articles.  .  .  ." — In  Yul«t 
I  Uedgr$'  Dieuy,  Hak.  8oc.  IT.  \xx. 

[1(>88.— (.'apt.  Haddock  dcsicrc<l  tho 
Agent  would  wr.te  bisandoai  in  snswer  t» 
the  Nabob's  Perwsnna  (Ponraana).''— iAfVf. 

'  II.  Ixxxiii.] 

I  1690.—"  We  tliink  you  should  Ursdaast 
I  the  Nabob  to  wiitt  pnrpoeely  for  j*  re> 
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\«um*  of  Charles  King,  it  may  Induce  him 
to  put  a  prent  Value  on  him."— T.etter  from 
Fiictory  at  Cbutttnutte  to  Mr.  t'huriet  £>fir 
at  Baliawre*  d.  Novmbor  6  (M&  in  India 

Office). 

1782.— Moiisr.  do  Chemant  refuses  to 
write  to  Hydor  l»y  orZ"<i.s}u  (read  andasht), 
and  wantH  to  correspond  with  him  in  tho 
flame  manner  as  Mons.  Duplex  did  with 
Chanda  Saliib ;  but  tho  XalK^h  refuses  to 
receive  any  letter  that  ia  not  in  the  stile  of  an 
liMO  or  petition."— 7iu<ui  Oaxettet  Jane  22. 

c.  1785.—**.  .  .  they  (the  tr<x)ps)  con- 
stantly applied  to  our  c«^>l<>ncl,  who  for 
presenting  an  «nee  to  the  King,  and 
getting  him  to  rign  it  for  theuuMiig  of  an 
account  of  60 1aok«,  is  said  to  have  leo^ved 
six  lacks  as  n  reward.  .  .  — Carrwfiolif 
Life  oj  Clietf  iii.  155. 

1809._((Tn  the  morning  .  .  .  T  was  met 
bv  II  niinijster  of  tlio  ILijah  of  Honiire.", 
bearing  ao  arjee  from  hin  muster  tome.  ..." 
—Li,  ValenUa,  i.  104. 

1817.--"Tli<-  Ciivt-nior  <M>\  the  N'ulK»b\ 
Vakeel  in  the  Arzee  aln-ady  «iiii>to(l.  'lirccted 
me  t4>  forward  t'l  tho  presence  that  it  was  his 
wish,  that  your  Highness  would  write  a  letter 
to  him."— JftVr*  Wtt,  ir.  486. 

USHBUFBB.    See  AflH&AFEE. 

XJSFUK,  s.  Hind,  asjvtk,  *  A  hand- 
sjiikis'  corr.  of  the  Knglisli.  Tliis  wa.s 
the  form  in  tis»'  in  the  Oinal  l)t']>ait- 
luent,  N.W.P.  Koebuck  gives  the  Sea 
f orm  as  lukiiBpeek. 

[UZBEG.  Ti.|t.  Out'  of  the  ino(kM-n 
trihe-s  of  tlie  Tuiki^h  race.  "UzU'i? 
is  a  jiolitical  not  an  ethnok)','it  al  de- 
nomination, ori'Miiating  from  V 
Khan  t.f  the  Gohlen  Horde  (1312-1340). 
It  Wits  U!*ed  to  di.sLiugiiish  the  followers 
of  Shaib&ni  Khan  (I6th  century)  from 
his  antagonists  and  1»eoanie  tinally  the 
name  of  the  ruling  Turks  in  the 
khanates  as  opposed  to  the  Sarta,  Tajiks, 
and  such  Turks  as  entered  tha«io  regions 
at  a  later  dat«*.  .  .  ."  {Kunjrl.  Ihlt. 
9th  ed.  xxiii.  661).  Others  give  the 
derivation  from  «2,  '.self,'  6«A-,  'a  ruler,' 
in  the  sense  of  iiiflrjx-udt'nt.  (S'7h» »///•/•, 
Turhisian,  i.  106,  Vainbtrtfy  ISkctclte^  of 
(J.  Asia,  301). 

[c.  13.30.—"  But  other  two  empires  of  tho 
Tartar-t  .  .  .  tliat  which  wnn  forinerly  <'f 
I  tathay,  but  now  is  Osbet,  which  i^  called 
OfttBsria.  .  .  ."—Friar  Jordanvtt  54. 

[11516.  — "He  .  .  .  intendeth  the  conquest 
<>f  the  Vsbiqnes,  a  nation  between  Semar- 
chand  and  here."— AV  T.  Boe,  1 118,  Hak. 

aoc. 

[c.  16fl0.— "There  are  probably  no  people 
more  nanow-minded|  acwdid  or  unefeaiuy. 


than  the  Uabse  Tartat*,"  — JleraiVr,  ed. 

Coustablr,  120. 

[1727.  — "Tho  Usnedu  eutrod  the  Pn>- 
vincoit  Mutrhft  and  Yml.  .  .  ."— Unmiltom^ 

ed.  1741,  i.  108. 

[1900.  — "Ux-beg  cavalry  ('then.  House; 
bugs,'  as  the  British  ■ioldiers  at  Hnwal  I*in<ii 
called  thorn)."— iS'iV  R.  Warburtot^  EiykUei^ 
Yeart  in  Uk  Khyber,  135.] 


V 


[ VACCA,  V AREA  NEVIS,  s   A  r. 

WiUiit'h,  *au  event,  news';  wUf,ih- 
mrt»t  'a  news-writer.*  These  among 
the  Moghuls  were  a  .s>rt  of  regi>trai*s 
or  reniemliraneers.  l,!iter  tlu-y  l)e<  ;mu' 
J  .sj>if,s  who  were  sent  into  the  province.s 
to  supply  information  to  the  central 
Government. 

fc.    l.'>90.  -   "  r  i7>m{'i)<i  thf 

Waqi'ahnawia.  keeping  reci*r«ls  13  au 
excellent  thing  for  a  government.  .  .  .  His 
Majeaty  has  appointed  fourteen  aealoua,  ex- 
perienced, and  impnrtialelerica.  .  .  ."— JUf, 
i.  -J'-S. 

[c.  1(>62.  —  It  is  true  that  the  Great 
Mo^il  eenda  a  Vaksa-neTls  to  the  yarioiut 

jiroviiues  ;  that  is  )»/i-^<>iis  whi"Jo  hiHiuc^-  it 
is  to  communicate  over>'  event  that 
phMe."— A^MT,  ed.  OomMUt^  231. 

[1673.— .  •  Petar.i  Pnn.lit  VocanoTice, 
or  Puhlick  Intelligencer.  .  .  .  —/>»/••<•,  iW). 

[1687.^"  Nothing  appearing  in  theVaeea 

or  any  other  lA'tters  uiitill  <>f  late  concerning 
thciie  hroiU." — la  J'tf/*-,  H-^ljf*  Jtium,  II. 
Ixiii.] 

VACCINATION.  Vaccine  wa^* 
first  imjjorted  into  Bonil>ay  via  r.ii-som 
in  1802.  "Since  then."  siys  H.  Drum- 
mond,  "the  British  GovernmenUs  in 
A.sia  have  taken  great  mins  to  preserve 
and  diffuse  this  mila  instninK  tit  of 
salvation."  f  Al?o  see  Forbetf  Or,  Mem, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  374.j 

VAI8HNAVA.  adj.    Relating  to 

Vishnu  ;  apj)Iied  to  the  HTtaric-i  who 
especially  worship  him.  In  Bengiili 
the  term  is  converted  into  BoiAnab, 

1672.  .  .  .  ah»  some  hold  Wittmtu  tar 
tlK-^iilii  v'tm  and  therefore  STo  termed 
Wiatnouwaea.  '■—  liuhUwut. 

[1815.— "Many  cbixwie  Vishnoo  for  their 
guardian  deity.  Thene  j>ers<>nH  arc  lalle-l 
YoiahnaTna."  —  H  an^  Himlvo*.  2nd  cd. 
U.13. 
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VAKEEL,  An  attonicv  ;  an 
uuthori-SL'd  roprest-utative.   Arab,  mikil. 

fc  1030.— "A  Scribo,  Yikibei."— Persian 
Olom.  in  Sir  T,  HeiUrt^  «d.  1977,  p.  916.] 

1*IS2.  — "If  Mr.  f'h.'.rn.ick  h.u!  taken  the 
puinuM  to  j»rescnt  these  2  Perwuntuus  (Pur- 
-wrnnna)  hiD)sclf,  'tis  probable,  with  a  small 
proseot,  Ije  might  bavo  prevailed  with  Bul- 
ehund  to  have  our  go<x!.s  freed.  However, 
at  this  mte  any  pitifull  Vekeel  is  as  pood  to 
act  (Jompanv's  iService  as  himself." — 
Hedgtt,  Dkuy,  Deo.  7 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  M). 

[1083.  —  ".  .  .  a  <  whereof  your  Vackel 
James  Price  brought  you  from  Dacca." — in 
YffU,  iML  II.  sxifi.] 

16111.— *',V./.y/H//fr  the  1st,  arrivM  a  Pat- 
tamar  or  Courrier,  from  our  FakeeL  or 
SoUicitor  at  Court.  .  .       Orin^lpis  41S. 

Mil.— "The  Raja  has  -ont  two  Vakeels 
or  ambassadors  to  meet  me  here.  .  .  ." — 
Ld.  Minto  in  Indioy  268. 

V.  IS  17.  —  "  Tf  we  CO  into  Court  T  suj>jM)se  I 
must  caiplov  a  Vehicle." — Letter  from  an 
European  suborduiate  to  one  of  the  praaent 
writeiB. 

VABSLLA,  8.   This  is  a  term  con> 

stajitly  aji]>li('(l  I'V  tlir  old  Portupio.sc 
wrilc»  to  tlie  pagodas  of  ludo-Chiiia 
and  China.^  Of  its  origin  we  brnre  no 
positive  evidence.  Tlie  most  prol>aljIt' 
etymology  i.s  that  it  is  tlu'  Malay 
hardhld  or  brdidd^  [in  Wilkinson's 
Diet  hirhala\  *an  idol.*  An  idol 
temple  is  rfDiuth-JHirdhld,  *a  liouse  of 
idols,'  but  bnrdhld  alone  may  have 
l)een  used  elliptically  hy  the  Malay.s 
or  iniflunderatood  by  the  Portugiu-.se. 
We  have  ati  an.ilniry  in  the  double 
u.«*e  oi  jxiyixUi  for  lcni]»le  and  idol. 

l.'>55.  —  "Their  temples  are  very  largo 
edifiees,  richly  wrought,  which  they  call 
Valerat,  and  which  cost  a  great  deal.  .  .  ." 
— AtrnuHt  of  CAinA  in  a  Jesuit's  Jjcttcr  ap- 

{Kjmloil  t<i  r'r.  .lAytr";  //.  of'  KOilopla,  trans- 
atod  by  Mr.  Major  in  his  Jntrod.  to  Jiendoza. 
Hak.  800.  1.  xMH, 

li>69.— "Oran  <|uantit.\  .se  ix-  lonsunia 
a&oora  iu  quel  Hoguo  nolle  lor  Varelle,  cbe 
eoDO  ^li  soo'  {Mgo<li,  de'  qunli  ve  n'h  gran 
quantity  di  grandi  e  di  picciole,  e  sono 
nlcano  montn^nuole  fatte  a  mano.  a  giusa 
(I'vu  }>iiti  (li  /111  lam.  e  alcune  d'esse  altc 
^juanti  il  camiNiuile  di  S.  Marco  di  Vcnetia 
•  .  •  ai  oonsnma  in  questo  istes.He  varelle 
aaoo  nan  qnantitjt  di  oro  di  foglia.  .  .  ."— 
C(M.  Ftderieij  in  liamxtio,  iii.  3U5  ;  [in  Hakl. 
,  ii.  368.] 

1663.—" .  .  .  nauigammo  fin  la  mattina, 
<jhe  ci  trouammo  alia  Barn  giusto  di  Negrai.<<, 
checosi  -i  c  hiama  in  lor  lingiiag^^'io  il  porto,  che 
va  in  I'egu,  cue  discoprimmoa  banda  ainistra 
del  riuo  vn  pagodo,  oner  vsMtift  tutta 
doratoj  la  quale  si  soopre  di  lootano  da' 
vasoelh,  che  vengono  dUto  mare^  et  nias- 
«ne  quando  il  Sol  poNote  in  quell'  oro^  che 


lafkrisplendereall'iDtonio.  •  .  "—Qantan 
Balbi,  f.  92.* 

1587. — "  They  consume  in  these  Varellaea 
great  quantitie  of  Oolde ;  for  that  they  be 
all  gilded  aloft."— K/rA,  in  Hail.  ii.  893 ; 
[and  sec  quotation  f  n  >m  simeaiUierDAOON]. 

1614.— "  So  also  thoy  hare  many  Ymtam, 
wbieb  are  tnonaateriefl  in  which  awell  tiieir 

vliijiosits,  and  some  of  these  are  very  sumi>- 
tuous,  with  their  roofs  and  pinnacles  all 
gilded."— t'o«<Oi  VI.  vii.  9. 

More  than  one  prominent  geographical 
feature  on  the  coa.st-navigation  to  China 
Wits  known  by  this  name.  Thus  in  Lin- 
schoten's  doscri])tioD  of  the  route  from  Ma« 
laoca  to  Macm»,  he  mentions  at  the  entrance 
to  the  'Strait-H  of  Sincapum,' a  rock  having 
the  appearance  of  an  oliolisk,  cjdled  the 
Varella  dtl  Chi, at;  and  aj;ain,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Champa,  or  Cochin  China, 
we  have  frequent  notice  of  a  point  (with  a 
river  ilso)  oslled  that  of  the  VanUa.  Thus 
in  I'into : 

1  MO.— "The  Friday  following  we  found 
ourselves  jiLst  against  a  River  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Country  TinacorcH^  and 
by  UH  (the)  Yaz«l]a."~/H'aie  (in  Cegwa), 

p.  48. 

This  Varella  of  Champa  Ls  also  mcntionctl 
by  Linschoten: 

1598.  —  "  .  .  .  from  this  thirde  point  to 
the  Varella  the  coast  tumcth  North.  .  .  . 
This  Varella  a  hi^h  hill  reaching  into  the 
Sea,  and  above  on  the  topjMj  it  luith  a  verie 
high  stonie  rock,  like  a  tower  or  pillcr,  which 
mav  bo  '^oou  far  olf,  lliereforo  it  is  by  the 
I'okiii'jnlUs  called  Varella."— p.  342. 

VEDAS.  Tlx-  Sacred  Books  of  the 
BrahuiauSi  Veda  being  'knowledge.' 
Of  these  books  there  are  nominfulj 
four,  viz.  the  Rig^  Yajwr^  Sdma  and 
Atharva  Veda.s. 

The  earliest  direct  intimation  of 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Vediis  appears  to  he  in  the  book  called 
De  Tribus  Im^oslorUnUf  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  1696,  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.t  Fooibly  this  know* 

*  Ck)mj>are  this  vivid  dsseriptioo  wtth  a  modem 
notice  or  the  name  pacoda : 

1S55.  '"nil's  mnridisn  nnge  .  .  .  TOO  nllM 
from  its  oriKiii  in  the  Nags  wilds  .  .  .  sinks  in 
tlie  aea  hsra  by  Nesnds,  its  last  bluiT  crowned 
by  the  goldea  n«oda  of  Modsln,  jkamtng  flw 
to  seaward,  a  BoraMse  ianl«n.'*->fyt^  MitHaim 
to  Avot  tn.  There  Is  a  small  view  of  It  In 
this  woik. 

t  So  wrote  A.  D.  I  cannot  And  the  book  in 
the  U.  Museum  Library.—/.  (A  bibUompbical 
account  of  this  boolc  will  be  found  in  "lATraiU 
(Us  TroU  Imtxuteurs,  ft  prtctiU  cTune  nofioc  philo- 
logique  tt  f>tMio(rnipAi»ii<  ;«r  I'hilfmnesU  Junior 
(i.e,  Brutiet),  Paris  ana  IJrussi  ls.  lKi>7.  Also  nee 
7  H<?r.  .Y.  <t.  Q.  viii.  440  M'lq. .  !•  Sn.  ix.  r^'^^  Thrt 
j>aHsai:*alx)iitthH  Vetljis  ^I'l-ms  to  U-  the  fullowitiK  : 
"  Et  t4«M'tani  isldniiii,  nt  i  t  I'liine  ft  Itrm  huian- 
onim  aiilo  NK'CC  rvlro  si-imiI.i  ol>staiit  collc'Ctam-a, 
ut  de  Siiif'iisilms  nil  ilic.im.  Tii,  <nii  In  angiilo 
Buropae  liic  di;Ut«sciii,  ista  ueglegis,  negas :  quam 
beue  vMsM  ipsa  Badem  fholUtate  enim  istt  toa 
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ledge  canu-  tlirough  t  he  Ani1».s.  Though 
thus  wu  do  not  trace  Uiuk  any  direct 
allmion  to  the  Vedas  in  European 
l«X)k.%  hevoiid  tlie  year  1600  or  tliere- 
aljouts,  there  seems  good  reiU$oii  to 
believe  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  information  on  tlie  subjict  at  a 
murh  earlier  date.  St.  Francis  Xavier 
had  ffiMjueut  discussions  with  Brah- 
mans,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to 
communicate  to  him  the  mantra  ^^Ovi 
yrhiifniiiufKtudmah."  In  1559  a  leiirned 
lir.ihman  at  Goa  was  converted  hy 
Father  Belchior  Cameyro,  and  Imptized 
hy  tlie  name  of  Manuel.  lie  afterwards 
(with  the  Viceroy's  sanction  !)  went  hy 
night  and  robbed  a  Brahman  on  the 
mainland  who  had  collected  many 
MSS.,  and  presented  the  s]>oil  to  the 
Fathers,  with  great  satiiifaction  to 
himself  and  them  (Sousa^  Orient.  Oon- 
jltM*.i.  151-2). 

It  is  prol>al)le  that  tin;  information 
concerning  the  Hindu  religion  and 
.sficred  hooks  wliieh  was  attained  even 
in  Europe  hy  tiie  end  <if  tlie  l<;th 
century  was  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  greater  than  what  we 
find  in  inrint  would  wammt  us  to  a.s- 

8ume.  A  quotation  from  Sun  Koman 
Wlow  illu.strates  this  in  a  general  way. 
And  in  a  constitution  of  Oregon- 
XV.  dated  Januar}'  31,  l(i23,  there  is 
mention  of  rites  called  llaiteres  and 
Tandie,  which  doubtless  represent  the 
Vedic  nam  ■>  A  iiarnjn  and  Tdndyn 
(s<-('  A'or/>er/,  i.  39).  Lncena's  allusi(»n 
Inilow  to  the  "four  parts"  of  Hindu 
doctrine  must  have  reference  to  the 
Vedius  and  his  inhirmation  must  have 
come  from  r<i>orfs  and  lettei"s,  as  he 
never  was  in  India,  in  course  of  time, 
however,  what  had  been  known  seems 
to  have  heen  forgotten,  and  even 
Halhed  0776)  could  write  about '  Beids 
ti  the  Shaster  I '  (see  Codt^  p.  xiii.). 
This  shows  that  though  he  speaks  ahso 
of  the  *Fonr  Beids'  (p.  xxxi.)  he  had 
no  precise  knowledge. 

In  several  of  the  earlier  quotations 
of  the  word  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
form  used  is  Vrdain  or  yddam.  This 
is  the  Tamil  form.  And  it  became 
prevalent  durin<^  the  18th  century  in 
France  from  Voltaire's  having  con- 

iicgntit.  El  i\nU\  lion  mininilonun  miierMwt 
ad  ronvincfii'los  orl>iH  incolaf,  Hi  Tnnnaiiin  e\ 
8cori)ionis  ovo  poii<iitiini  rt  iirii^:<'nitiini  terrain- 
qiin  Tauri  t-ajMti  iini»<tHitnni,  ft  n-nim  iirima 
fiiiidameiit is  ix  jiricinhiis  III.  Viilfti"  liltris  con- 
■Urent,  tilni  iuvidus  aliquia  I><>onim  tUiu«  Iwec 
ni.  pcuBS  TOlninJM  Amtw  MNt  1"] 


stitnted  himsidf  the  adv(Mate  of  a 
Siinskrit  Poem,  called  hy  him  VKiour 
Vedam^  and  which  had*  its  origin  in 
S.  India.  This  wjis  in  reality  an  imita- 
tion of  an  Indian  PurdnOy  comj>osed 
by  some  mi.ssionary  in  the  17th 
century  (prohahly  hy'K.  d.-'  Nohili),  to 
intriMlnce  Christian  doetrines  ;  hut 
Voltaire  supposed  it  to  l»e  really  an 
ancient  Indian  book.  Its  real  character 
was  first  explained  l>v  Sonnerat  (see 
the  E.«<^ay  hy  F.  AV.  Elli.s  in  As.  AV^. 
xi.).  The  first  information  re^rdiug 
the  real  Vedas  was  given  by  Colebrooke 
in  1805  (.(.'..  /?»•.<.  viii.).  Onite  and 
some  authors  of  the  18th  and  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  write  Bede^ 
which  rej)rcsents  the  N.  Indian  ver- 
naeular  lorm  lUd.  Both  forms,  Ihd 
and  raiam,  are  known  to  Fleury,  as 
we  see  lielow. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Vedas,  see 
Weber's  Iliiit.  of  Indiitn  Lit..,  M(tx 
MiilU/ft  Anrif'nf  SntK'skrit  Lit.,  H'hitufifs 
Orirntiil  aU'l  Limiii  istic  Stiuli-.-^,  vol.  i. 

[and  Mxa/uufWt'Hid,  of  SofukrU  Lit^ 

pp.  29  ""/f/.]. 

c.  l.'.W.— "  Thf  Bnthmins.  Tlicso  bivo 
pn>j)erlv  six  duties*.  1.  'ITie  »tudv  of  the 
Bedes."— .^y^rn,  by  Gladvin,  u.  SSi;  [ed. 
JarrrU,  iii.  lUt], 

,,  "  Philolopivts  are  eonsUintly  eo» 
gaged  ID  tnnslating  Hindi,  (.}re«k,  Arabio^ 
and  Penian  books  .  .  .  Hdji  Ibrabfm  of 
Snrhind  translated  into  iVrsian  the  At'fmrfKtH 
{i.f.  A(hart\i  Veda)  which,  accurding  to  tbtt 
Hindils  is  OHO  of  the  four  dinne  booka.**— • 
/'.,f/.  I  V  /I'uchatann,  i.  loi-lo.'.. 

1000. — .  .  Consta  esta  doutrina  d» 
auatro  mrtes.  .  .    "-^Lueena  V.  dt  P, 

rntne.  Xtivtcr,  95. 

1602.  —  "  These  books  are  divided  into 
holies,  Umbs,  and  joints  ;  und  their  foundA- 
tions  are  certain  books  which  they  call 
Vedios,  which  are  dirided  into  four  parts. 
— Coiitn,  V.  vi.  3. 

1603.  — "Tienen  mnchos  libros,  de  mucba 
oosta  y  eM^riptum,  todo«  Uenoa  de  agQeros  y 
supcrsticiotii'-^,  y  do  mU  fabulaa  ridiculas  que 
.son  Hu.s  cvangelios.  .  .  .  Todo  «fito  es  tan 
<iin  fundnmonto,  que  algunos  librm  ban 
Ueffado  a  Portugal,  que  se  ban  tmydo  d«  la 
Indi.n,  y  ban  venido  algunos  loguos  qo*  ee 
convert  it-n>n  .\  l.i  l>."-^awi  JlOiMUh  JtitL  rfr 
fa  Jttdia  {Jnenial,  47. 

16.51.— "The  Vedam,  or  the  HeathenV 

Iniok  of  the  1,'iw,  h.nth  l>roiii;ht  ^'reat  R-stoeni 
unto  this  IVibe  (the  Bramines)." — RogtriiUf  3. 

c.  1667.—"  Thev  say  then  that  Ood,  wtem 
thov  call  .\rh,n\  tliat  i**  to  s^ty,  Immovcftble 
or  Immutuble,  hath  :«etit  theui  four  Booka 
which  they  call  Betht,  a  wonl  m^ifvinf 
Science,  because  they  pretend  that  m  taei^ 
Books  all  S^DOM  are  comprehended.  Hw 
fintofth€MBooktiieaUedil(taia«i-(ilMa*> 
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iMd,  the  ikxoiul  X'l'iur-hed,  the  third  Jtri- 
Iwd,  the  fourth  ></ «»i -bed.  — jBemwr,  B.T. 

104  ;  [ed.  (.•ow.*^//-/.-,  32:.]. 

1672. — "Coimiuiudn  primicnunento  il  Veda 
che  tutto  il  fomlarucnto  della  l<>ix>  fcilf) 
'adoratiooe  degli  Jdoli."— \'u.>nizo,  aid. 

„  "Diese  vier  Theilo  ihres  Vedam 
Oiler    Gcsctzhuchs   weriKn    pciiiiiit  Roygv 

Yodam,  Jadura  Vedam,  iSama  Vedam.  und 
Tarawama  Tedttli.  .  .  .**Sa/danUt  558. 

1689. — "  11  n  •^t<>  niaintenaiit  .\  examiner 
nor  quelies  {irouve.s  \v»  8iamui.s  ajouteut  foi 
k  leur  Bali,  le-<  Indieiui  k  lerur  Betb  ou 
Yedam,  lea  Musulmana  k  leur  Aloofmo."— 
Ftatrtf,  in  Lett.  Edif.  xxv.  65. 

17'2t).— "  Alwve  all  it  would  l>e  a  matter 
of  general  utility  to  the  Ckxut  that  some 
more  ehaplains  should  be  maintained  there 

for  the  eolo  ptirjM.-^e  df  stiulvinp  the  Sans- 
krits toniariie  (d-  StiKiirUsf  /««</),  the  head 
and  luotht  r  tongue  of  mos^t  ca.stcrn  languages, 
and  once  for  all  to  make  a  tcaiwlaUon  of  the 
ViBdaiB,  or  Lawbook  of  the  Heathen  (which 
is  followed  not  only  hy  the  Heathen  on  this 
Ctiaat,  but  alst),  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
Ce^luo,  Malabar,  Bengal,  Surat,  and  other 
nmghbourinfT  Kingdoms),  and  thereby  to 
giTe  such  preachers  further  facilities  for  the 
more  powerful  coaviction  of  the  Henthon 
hero  and  elsewhere,  ou  their  own  ground, 
•ad  for  the  diiwlosure  of  many  mysteries 
and  other  mattora,  with  which  wo  are  now 
unacquainted.  .  .  .  This  Lawbook  of  the 
Heathen,  called  the  Vedam,  had  in  the 
very  old  times  4  j^rtf,  though  one  of  these 
la  now  lost.  .  .  .  'I'hcHC  parts  were  named 
Roggo  Vedam,  Smlura  or  Issourr  Vedam, 
5«i»a  Vedam,  and  Tarairana  or  Addrrairnna 
Vedam.  ' — ]'<!/•  i'<tjii,  Kfvrfijtf  lifi^chryting 
van  Vhort/vtaiuUL  in  his  Ji^ak  Inditi,  v.  pp. 
72-78. 

1745. — "  .Te  eomnu  nc^.iis  K  dontor  si  nou.s 
navions  ix^iiul  t'l-^  trompes  par  eeux  <|iii  non.s 
avoient  (loim.-  l  ^  \plication  do  ce8  ceremonies 

S^u'ils  nous  avoicnt  assurte  6tre  tr^-con- 
ormes  k  leur  Vedam,  e'eet  k  dire  au  UTre 
de  leur  \oi."—Norlf  rt,  iii,  1^2. 

c.  1760.  —  *' Vedam— s.ni.  Uitt.  Svjirrst. 
C'est  un  livre  pour  qui  les  Bmnie.H  on 
Nations  idol&trcs  de  I'ludostan  ont  la  pluM 
grande  r^n^mtion  ...  en  effet,  on  ansuro 
que  le  Vedam  est  ^rit  dans  une  l.uipue 
beuucoup  plu.s  aucicnno  que  le  &in*krit,  qui 
«it  la  langue  savantc,  connne  dee  bramines. 
Le  mot  Vedam  sit^nifie  science." — Kn'  ,//„- 
jMify  XXX.  32.  This  information  wa.n  taken 
from  a  letter  \<y  i'orc  ("almetfe,  .S.J.  (see  \ 
IttUL  £d\f.it  who  anticiMted  Max  MUller'n 
eiwoiiologioal  ejratem  of  vedie  Ntentnre,  in 
his  statement  that  some  prtrt.'<  of  the  Vrda 
are  at  least  500  yoarx  later  than  others. 

1786t— **If  we  conijiare  the  great  jmrity 
and ehast« manners  of  thcSba.stah  (Shaster), 
wHll  the  great  absurdities  and  impurities  of 
the  Viedam,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  latter  a  corru^>tion  of  the  former. " 
•—J.  Z.  IIol%rtll,  JntrrrMiug  Uitt.  EtrntM,  &C., 
2nd  cd.  i.  VI.  Th'x-^  fjrentleman  also  talks  of 
the  Bhades  and  the  Viedam  in  the  same 
line  without  a  notion  that  the  word  Waa  the 
aeme  (see  ibid.  Pi.  ii.  16, 1767). 


e.  1 770. — "The  Bramin,  bursting  into  tears, 
pron)i.<ed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  swear  never  to  trauKlato  the  Bedaa 
or  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  From  the  Ganges  to 
tlie  Indus  the  Vedam  is  universally  reeeive<l 
n.s  the  book  that  contains  the  principles  of 
religion."--/Jay««/,  tr.  1777,  i.  41^2. 

c.  1771. -  '"Si  erede  jwii  eomo  infallihile 
che  dai  quattro  suddette  Bed,  che  in  Mala- 
bar cbiamano  Vedam,  Bramah  nic<le.Himo  no 
retirasso  sei  Stutrakt  ciok  sdenae." — l)tU«t 
Tomfia,  102. 

1777.  —"  The  word  7M,  or  7ld&,  .«ignifies 
Knowledge  or  Science.  The  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hindoos  are  so  distinguished,  of  which 
there  are  four  books."— 0.  WiUtiiut  in  his 

jjittujMidit,  m 

1778.  —  "The  natives  of  Bengal  derive 
their  n  liY'ii  n  fr<»ni  a  (Vxlo  called  the  Shas- 
ter, which  they  as.scrt  to  be  the  genuine 
scripture  of  Bramah,  in  preference  to  the 
Vedam."— Oraw^  ed.  1803,  iL  5. 

1778.— 

"  £in  indiseher  Brahman,  ffebofen  anf  der 

Flor, 

Der  niehts  gelesen  als  den  Weda  der 

Xatur. " 

liuciert,  Wfi.sJtrit  der  Bramauen,  i.  1. 

1782.—** .  .  .  iKHir  les  rendre  (les  Pmtra- 

noun)  plu.'s  nntheiiti<[ue.s,  ils  ajoutt-rent  tprils 
^toient  tir^.t  du  V^dam ;  cc  ijtie  n'^toit  pas 
faviltf  tli  verifier,  pnisque  dermis  tite  loog- 
tems  les  V^dama  ne  soot  {^ua  connua."— 
Son  Herat,  ii.  21. 

1789.— 

"  Then  Edmund  begg'd  his  Bev'rend  Blaster 
^instruct  him  in  the  ^ofy  Shastor. 

No  siHjner  does  the  Heholar  a.sk. 
Than  (jnouisitatu  begins  the  ta.sk. 
Without  a  book  he  glibly  reads 
Four  of  his  own  invented  Bedaa." 

Simph'n  the  Seeond^  145. 
1791. — "Toute  V,  ritr  .  .  .  est  ronferm^ 
dans  les  ^uatre  betha.         Fitrre,  CAaw- 

17944'7.  — .  .  or  Hind<joVeda8 taught." 
J^ttrtuH*  qf  LUertUurtf  6th  ed.  869. 

VEDDAS,  ii.p.   An  aboriginal— or 

at  lea-st  a  forest— people  of  Ceylon. 
The  woitl  is  said  to  mean  'himtera,' 
[Tam.  veduy  *  bunting*]. 

lH7r).  — '"ITio  Weddas  (who  ,  ,i!  them- 
I  selves  Beddas)  are  all  original  inhabitants 
from  old  time,  whose  descent  no  one  is  able 
to  tell."— y/yi-V  «»«  Oi»eMt  in  Fo/ealvN, 

Ce;,luu,  208. 

1681.— "In  this  Land  are  many  of  these 
wild  men  tin  v  <  a!l  Vaddahs,  dwelling  near 
no  other  Inhal  itant.".  They  sp*ak  tho 
Chinga/aii'ji  Ijingtiago.  The^  kill  Deer, 
and  dry  the  Flesh  over  the  Fire  .  .  .  their 
Food  being  only  Flesh.  They  are  very 
expert  with  their  Bows.  .  ,  .  They  have  no 
Towns  nor  Houses,  only  live  by  the  waters 
under  a  Trae."— JTfUNr,  01-82. 

1770. — "The  Bedas  who  were  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  (Ceylou) 
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•  .  .  go  almost  naked,  nnd,  ui>on  the  whole, 
their  DwnnerM  and  guvernmeut  are  the  siime 
irith  that  of  the  Highlandanof  Scotland."  (1) 
--Raitnal  (tr.  1777),  i.  90. 

VELLABD,  s.  This  is  a  word 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  Isluud  of 
Bombay,  naed  in  tbe  eenae  which  the 

tiuotation  slinw.s.  Wi-  ]i;ivf  failed  to 
get  any  eluciduliun  of  it  from  local 
experience ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliut  it  is  a  corruption  of  t  la- 
Port.  vcUladn,  'a  mound  or  ciiil'ank- 
luent.'     [It  is  generally   known  as 

*  Hornby's  Vellard,'  after  the  Governor 
of  that  name  ;  Imt  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  .'ibout  17r)2,  some  20  years 
Iwfore  Hornby's  time  (see  DouyluSj 
Smha^andm  India,  i  140).] 

1809.—"  At  the  ftHjt  of  the  little  hill  of 
Sion  ia  a  causeway  or  TaUazd,  which  wus 
built  by  Mr.  Dtincaii,  the  present  Goveraor, 

n< Ti'^-  a  -irnal!  ami  (A  the  sea,  which  sepanites 
lioMikiy  from  Siilsutte.  .  .  .  The  vellard 
was  begun  A.D.  171*7,  and  finished  in  1S05, 
at  an  expense  of  50,675  rupees.  "—J/aria 
Cfralum,  8. 

VELLOEE,  n.j..  A  town,  and  for- 
merly a  famous  fortress  in  the  district 
of  N.  Aroot,  80  m.  W.  of  Madnw.  It 
oftm  fi<,'urt's  in  tlir  w;un  of  the  18th 
century,  but  is  )>est  known  in  Europe 
for  the  mutiny  of  the  Se)>oya  there  m 
1806.  The  etym.  of  the  name  Velhtr 
is  unknown  to  us.  Fra  Paolino  gives 
it  as  I'tlur^  'tin*  Town  of  the  Lance'; 
and  Col.  Branfill  as  '  Velflr,  from  Fit, 
a  benefit,  benefaction.'  [Cox -Stuart 
{Man.  N.  Arcot,  ii.  417)  and  the  writer 
of  the  Madras  Olou.  agree  in  deriving 
it  from  Tarn,  rd,  'the  babool  tree, 
Aeaeia  arabica,*  and  Ar,  *  villa^.'J 

ySNDU-MASTBR,  s.  We  know 

this  word  only  from  the  notifications 
which  we  quote.  It  was  j)rol>al)ly 
taken  from  the  name  of  some  Portu- 
guese otlice  of  the  same  kind.  [In  the 
quotation  given  Indow  fr«»m  Owen  it 
seems  that  the  word  was  in  familiar 
use  at  Johanna,  and  the  eontezt  shows 
that  his  duty  was  soniewliat  like  that 
of  the  chowdry,  as  he  provided  fowls, 
lattle^vfruit,  ice,  for  the  ex])edilion.] 

WSl,  —  Prom  an  adTertisement  in  the 
India  Ocuettf  of  May  17th  it  appear!  h>  h;ivo 
been  an  euphomiKm  for  Am-itouerr  ;  [aluo  see 
Bualetdt  Mchofs  of  Old  Calcutta,  3rd  ed.  p.  109> 

,,  "Mr.  Donald  .  .  .  bovfs  leave  to 
ftc<juaint  them  that  the  Vendu  Imsiness  will 
in  future  l>e  carric<l  on  by  KolK?rt  I)ona]d, 
and  W.  WiUiams."— /M<»a  OaseiU,  July  28. 


1793. — "The  Governor-General  Impleaded 
to  notify  that  Mr.  Willianisun  as  the  OcNB' 
pany'a  Vsuda  Master  is  to  have  the  superw 
tntendenee  and  management  of  all  Sales  at 
the  Presidency."— In  Sr(,,n-Karr,  ii.  W.  At 

1>p.  107,  114,  also  are  notifications  of  sales 
ly  "O.  WiUiamsoD,  Tsnta  Maatsr.'* 

[18'>:J.-"0ne  of  the  chiefs,  a  infty  u'A 
rogue,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
'Lord  liodney'  .  .  .  noted  capUiin  of 
the  port,  interpreter,  Vendne-llaster  and 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  .  .  — Owea, 
Xtxi-radcr  of  }',„/(if}ei  to  explore  the  tkeree  ^ 
A/ricUt  Ac.,  i.  1?9.J 

VENETIAN,  s.  Tliis  is  .sometimes 
in  b(X)ks  of  the  18th  and  prect»ding 
century  used  for  Sequitis.  See  under 
CHICK. 

1 542.  "  A 1 1 he bot t ■ . n :  ' . f  t h e  ra rv'< '  I •^•<;^ r ^ , 
among  the  Vtalla^t,  iiho  carried  4  big  guiu 
{tiroi),  and  others  of  sm.^Her  sise,  and  W,000 
Venetians  in  gold,  which  were  <lf^fin<-il  for 
Cojo  (')ifiir,  in  order  that  witli  tins  nionov 
he  .should  in  all  speed  {irovide  neco~-.vrioi 
for  tbe  fleet  which  was  coming."— CVrrea, 
iv.250. 

l^<7r>.  —  Kryer  gives  among  ooins  and 
woifihu  at  Goa : 
"The  Venetian . . .  18  Tangoes,  90  Rees." 

-p.  206. 

1752. — "  At  thi.s  juncture  a  gold  mobar  is 
found  to  be  worth  14  Arcot  Kupees,  ami  a 
Venetian  4^  Aroot  Bupees."— In  Lot^,  p,  82. 

VSBAHDA,  8.   An  open  pillared 

gallery  round  a  hou.se.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  perplexing  words  for  whicli 
at  least  two  origins  may  1)e  maintained, 
on  grounds  equally  plausible.  Besides 
these  twoj  which  we  -hall  iuinic'liatt'ly 
mention,  a  third  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  which  is  thus  put  forward  by 
a  well-known  French  scholar : 

"Co  mot  (veranda)  n'c.st  lui  mf  me  <]u*n!io 
transcription  iiitxactc  du  Pcrsan  ^^anuuio, 
perche,  terrassw,  halcon."— C.  /Wr^BiAy,  in 
Itn-ite  Critifju',  1869,  1st  Sem.  p.  oi. 

Plausible  as  this  is,  it  may  be  re- 
iected-  Is  it  not,  however,  })os.sible  thai 
oardmada,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  *  coming  forward,  projecting,'  may 
be  a  Persian  ' striving  after  meanintrV 
in  e.\j»lanation  of  the  foreign  word 
whirh  they  may  have  borrowed  f 

Williams,  again,  in  his  Skt.  Diet. 
(1872)  gives  ^varanda  ...  a  venmda, 
a  i>ortico.  .  .  Moreover  Beames  in 
his  Cvmparative  Orarniuuir  of  Modem 
Aryan  LnmxingfS,^\\o^':^:\n<\.  hfirnnthi^ 
•portico,'  Bengali  bardniid,  Umd. 
mranddy  adding:  **Most  of  our  wise- 
acre litmtUurt  (qu.  litterateurs  T)  in 
Hindustan  now-a-days  consider  this 
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word  to  be  derived  from  Pers.  bani- 
maiak,  and  write  it  accordingly.  It 

is,  however,  pood  S;inskrit "  (i.  153). 
Fortunately  we  have  in  IJishop  Caldwell 
a  proof  that  coni{^>arative  grammar 
doM  not  preclude  good  manners.  Mr. 
Beames  was  evidiiitly  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  fuels  which  render  the 
ori^n  of  the  Anglo-Indian  word  so 
eunoiisly  am})igu()us  ;  Imt  we  shall  not 
call  him  the  "  wise-acre  grammarian." 
Varaijda,  with  the  nuraning  in  question, 
does  not,  it  may  l>e  observed,  belong  to 
the  older  Sanskrit,  bnt  is  only  found 
in  comparatively  modem  works.* 

Littra  aleo  gi^es  as  follows  (1874) : 
"Etymu  Verandnh,  mot  rapporte  de 
rinde  par  les  Anglais,  est  la  simph' 
d^gunereiK;ence,  dans  les  langiies 
inodemes  de  I'Inde,  du  Sanse.  veranda^ 
colonnade,  de  var,  couvrir." 

That  the  word  as  used  in  England 
and  in  France  was  brought  by  the 
English  from  India  need  not  be 
doubted.  But  eitlnr  in  tin-  same 
.sense,  or  in  one  closely  analdgoua,  it 
appears  to  have  existed,  (piite  in- 
dependently, in  Portu^pese  an! 
Spanish  ;  and  the  manner  m  wliidi  il 
occurs  without  e.\j)lanaliou  iu  tlie  very 
earliest  narrative  of  the  adventure  of 
tlie  PortOguese  in  India,  a.s  nuoted 
below,  seems  almost  to  preclucie  the 
possibility  of  their  liaving  learned  it 
in  tliat  country  for  the  fust  time  ; 
whilst  ita  occurronrc  in  P.  <le  Alcala 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
[Pk«if .  Skeat  says :  **  If  of  native  Span, 
origin,  it  may  be  Sp.m.  mm  a  rod, 
rail.  Cf.  L.  uarus^  crooked"  {dmeite 
Diet.  8.V.).] 

1498. — "E  v6o  ter  coninosco  ondd  esta* 
Tamos  laa^ados^  cm  huma  varaadA  onde 
•■tavR  bom  made  oMtifall  d'anune  que 
noa  alameava?*— AoAnro  da  Vfa^em  de  V<ueo 

ftn  doma,  2rid  e'l..  ISt'l,  p.  ti'J,  ;  . ,  '•.  .  . 
and  cjime  to  join  us  where  we  hiid  been  jmt 
in  a  varanda,  where  there  wan  a  great 
eandlestick  of  brass  that  gave  us  light.  ..." 
And  Gbrrea,  speaking  of  the  mnie  hiittoricnl 
passage,  fli'iuu'li  writing  at  a  liter  date, 
mya:  "  When  ilie  C'uptaia- Major  arrived,  he 
was  condnctcd  through  maaj  courts  and 
verandas  (muitos  pat^s  t  varandas)  to  a 
dwelh'ng  opposite  that  in  which  the  king 
wa.s.  .  .  ." — Ciirrfa,  hy  Stanffii,  193,  com- 
pared with  original  L>nda.<t,  I.  i.  98. 

1605.  —  In  Pe«lro  de  Alcala's  Spaaiah- 
Arabic  V(j«ibulary  we  hava: 

"  Varandas— r^Mff';. 
Varandas  aasi  fdryalxi,  fdrgab." 

*  This  last  noHik  is  dm  to  A.  & 


Interpreting  these  Arabic  words,  with  the 
as.si.Mtanco  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  we  find 
that  tdrbuf  is,  according  to  Dosy  {JSuppt.  I. 
490),  darbi*,  itself  taken  from  darMatim 
(rpaWftoi'),  'a  stair-railing,  fireguard,  bal- 
cony, Ac'  ;  whilst  ^dr^iA  stands  for  narjait, 
a  variant  {AM  M .,  p.  785,  I.)  of  the  com- 
moner skanab,  *a  lattioe,  or  anything  lat- 
ticed,' sueh  as  a  window, — *a  DaJcony,  a 
balustrade.' 

1540.— *'This  said,  we  entrad  with  her 
into  an  outward  oooit,  all  aboot  ioTiroaed 

with  rjant  rie^  {i-n-rado  a  roda  d"  dvas  ord^n* 
d>  varandaa)  if  it  had  been  a  Cloister  of 
Ueli(jriouH  persons.  .  .  ." — /*Mto  (orig.  0ap» 

Ixxxiii.),  in  ('fjnn, 

1563  (but  relating  events  of  1511). 
"...  assentoii  Affonso  d'Alboqttarqvo 

com  elles,  que  primeiro  que  sahissem  em 
terra,  irem  ao  seguinte  clia,  (]uando  ngua 
.  estivcsao  estofa,  do/.  Kateis  a  queitnar  algiius 

Ibatleus,  que  sao  como  varandas  sobre  o 
mar."— Aimif,  II.  vi.  9, 
Vm.~"  H.  ,  .  .  nevertheless  tell  mo 
what  the  tree  is  like.  O.  From  this  vaxunda 
vou  can  see  the  trees  in  mv  garden :  those 
little  ones  have  been  planted  two  years,  and 
in  four  they  give  excellent  fmit.  .  .  ." — 
Uarcia,  f.  112. 

1602. — "De  maneira,  que  quando  ja  El 
Rey  (de  Pegn)  chegava,  tinha  hnns  for- 
iiiM-,,s  |'ai,-os  de  muitJi-s  camarns.  varandas, 
retretos,  coziuhas,  em  que  se  recoihia  oom 
i  suas  mulheros.  .  .  — Obtrfo,  Deo.  vi.  Liv. 
vii.,  cap.  viii. 

1611.— "  Varanda.  Lo  entreado  de  lus 
corridoree,  por  ser  oomo  vans,  per  otro 
nombre  Tareaatea  quasi  vaiafnates."  —  Co* 

harruviat. 

1631.— In  Huex,  Malay-I/itin  Vocabularj', 
we  have  as  a  Malay  yronL,  "fianUMia»  Con* 

tigoatio  Tel  Solarium." 

1644.— "llio  fort  (at  Ooddn)  has  not  now 
the  form  of  a  fortress,  consistioff  all  of 
houses  ;  that  in  which  the  captain  nvea  has 
a  Varanda  f relating  the  river,  15  paces  loDg 
and  7  wide.  .  .  ."—Bocarro,  MS.  f.  313. 

1710.  —  "There  are  not  wanting  in  Cam* 
baya  great  buildings  with  their  courts, 
vaFaadaa,  and  chambers."  —  i/e  iSomm, 
OneiUe  V<mtf«i*l.  ii.  152. 

1711.  — "  The  Building  is  very  ancient  .  . 
and  has  a  paved  Courtjiwo  lai^e  Verandaa 
or  PUuBsas.  — ZerJyer,  20. 

c.  1714.  —  "Varanda.  Olira  snrada  do 
cor})o  do  editicio,  cubcrta  o  descuberta,  oa 
qual   so  costuma  {KUHSoar,  tomar  O  aolf  o 

fre.sco,  &c.  lWgiifa."—Iihi('(iu,  s.v. 

1729. — "Baxmnda.  £specie  de  corredor  o 
balanstrada  qne  ordinariamente  se  colook 

dobante  de  los  altarcs  o  e>cal(5ra.s,  conipnct.a 
de  balaustres  do  hierro,  bronee,  niadera,  o 
otra  materia,  de  la  altura  do  un  medio 
cuorpo,  y  su  oso  es  para  adomo  y  reparo. 
Algunos  escriTen  esta  Tooe  eon  (.  Lat. 
PerilK)lu.s,  I-nrica  dathrata." — Golit,  JIul.  de 
iV'urtvt  EffMiiia,  lib.  3,  cap.  15.  "  AIajl(> 
base  la  pioza  por  la  mitad  con  un  barandft 
o  hiombo  que  sin  impedir  la  vista  sefialava 
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tomiino  a1  cnm-orso."  —  JDuW.  de  lAsng, 
Cast,  por  /a  H,  Acad. 

1754.— iTee,  in  describing  the  Ckve  of 
Elepbnnta,  speaks  t  wice  of  "theTOnUlda  or 
open  gallery." — p.  45. 

1756.—" .  .  .  M  noon  as  it  was  darlc,  we 

were  all.  without  (l:--tinetiou,  dircftea  by 
the  guard  set  over  \is  tf)  collect,  ourselves 
into  one  Itodr,  and  sit  down  quietly  under 
the  erohod  Yeruida,  or  Piazsa,  to  the  west 
of  the  Black-hole  prison.  .  .  ." — Motu>ett$ 
y„rr.  of  f/o  n/.,.l-  7/oU  [p.  8J;  [in  WkaeUrt 
Earl^  Records,  229]. 

e.  1780. — **.  .  .  Small  ranges  of  pillars 

that  suj)|K>rt  a  pent  house  or  shed,  forming 
what  is  called,  in  the  Portuguese  lingua- 
franoa,  VanudH."— Otom,  i.  &. 

17^1.  —  ''<>n  met  -ur  le  devaiil  uiie  petite 
galoriu  ap{>«U6o  varftOgTie,  ct  foriuee  \>ar  lo 
tott." — Sotuuratf  i,  54.  There  in  a  French 
nautical  term,  raranfive,  '  the  ribs  or  floor- 
iinibers  of  a  ship,'  which  seems  to  have  led 
this  writer  astray  here. 

1783. — "  You  are  conducted  by  a  pretty 
steep  ascent  up  the  side  of  a  rock,  to  the 
ci>M>r  of  the  ciwo,  which  enters  from  the 
North.  By  it  you  are  le<l  first  of  all  into  a 
feerandah  (!)  or  pia/jui  which  ext^ndn  from 
East  to  West  60  feet."— ^ccT.  of  tome  Ar(i- 
jirtal  CapfH  tn  th^  yfi'frhhnurfntoa  of  Bombay 
(Eler>hant;il,  l>y  Mr.  II'.  J/,i.,'  r.  Surpeon  in 
the  K  ladies.   In  Anhafolot/ia,  vii.  287. 

„  "The  other  pate  lends  to  what  in 
thi"  countrj'  is  cjillcd  ;i  veranda  ur  feranda 
(printed  srntnda),  which  i-i  a  kiiifl  of  piazza 
or  landing-place  before  you  enter  the  hall." 
— JUtlrr  (on  Caves  of  Eiophanta,  kc),  from 
Jlrctor  Macneil,  £lsq.,  ibid.  viii.  2^. 

1796.—**.  .  .  Before  the  lowest  (storey) 
there  is  generally  a  snmll  hall  siipix>rtod  t>y 
pillars  of  teka  (Teak)  wo(xl,  which  i«  of  a 
vcllow  colcur  .Tnd  exi'eeiiiii|i^l y  liaril.  This 
hall  is  called  varanda,  and  supplies  the 
plaee  of  a  parlovr."— Paolino,  E.T. 

1909.  —  "  In  the  s;une  verandah  lire  figurei 
of  natives  of  every  cast  and  profession*"— 
LA,  VaUiUia.  j.  424. 

,  1810.--"Tlie  viranda  keeps  off  the  too 
great  glare  of  the  sun,  and  affords  a  dry 
walk  during  the  ndny  ■eawn."— ATujia 

fr'ni/am,  21. 

c.  1816.  —  .  .  and  when  Sergeant 
}{n>wne  betiioiight  himaelf  of  Mary,  and 

looked  to  see  where  she  was,  she  wa« 
conversing  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
thouph  it  wiif  Sunday,  with  most  of  the 
rude  boys  and  girls  of  the  barracks." — Jir$. 
aktrwMFt  Sloruit  p.  47,  ed.  1878. 

TEBDUBCf  &  This  word  appears 
to  hav«  been  uaed  in  the  18th  century 
for  T^tables^  adapted  from  the  Port 

rrrd'tira$. 

1752.— Amour  minor  item*  of  revaim 
from  duties  in  udcntta  we  And : 

B8.  A,  r. 

"Verdure,  fish  pots,  firewood  216  10  6." 
'^hk  long,  do. 


[yEBQE,  8.  A  term  used  in  & 
India  for  rice  lauds.  It  is  the  Port. 
Varmi^  Varziitj  I'anjan^  wliich  Vie^ra 
defines  as  'a  plain  field,  or  a  piece 
of  level  ground,  that  in  mmed  and 
cultivfited. 

[1749. — .  .  as  well  as  vargemB  iuods 
as  hortas ']  (see  OABT). — Trmtjf,  in  Li^gam, 

Malabar,  iii.  48. 

[1772.— "The  estates  and  vexgea  notyot 
assessed  mu^t  be  taxed  at  10  per  centb  — ' 
Owt.  OrxUr,  ibid.  i.  421.] 

VETTYVER,  s.  This  is  the  name 
generally  used  by  the  French  inr  the 
fragrant  grass  which  we  call  cuscua 
(n.v.).  The  word  is  Tamil  lyt fiver, 
[from  irffu,  *  digging,'  tw,  *root']. 

1800. — "  Europeans  oool  their  apartmeoti 
by  means  of  wetted  tats  (see  TATT7)  nuMle 

of  stniw  or  gra.ss,  and  sometimes  of  the 
roots  uf  the  wattle  waeroo,  which,  wliea 
wetted,  exhales  a  I'leavrnt  but  feint  smen.** 
—Il^-yne'i  Tracts,  p.  11. 

VIDANA,  s.  In  Ceylon,  the  title 
of  a  village  head  man.  "The  person 
who  conveys  the  orders  of  Government 
to  the  people"  {Chugk,  s-v.  viddH}. 
It  is  apnarently  from  the  i>kt.  rn>Iniia^ 
"...  tne  act  of  speaking  .  .  .  the 
mouth,  face,  countenanee  . . .  the  front, 
point,"  &c.  In  Javanese  jpadana  (or 
mt'f'mo,  in  Jav.  pronunri;ition)  is  "the 
face,  front,  van  ;  a  chief  of  high  rank: 
a  Javanese  title  "  {Cm wfurd,  8.v.>.  The 
Javanese  title  is,  we  im  i^'ine,  now  only 
t  roditional ;  the  Ceylonese  one  has 
followed  the  usual  downward  track  <tf 
high  titles  ;  we  can  hardly  douht  the 
ooinnmn  San.skrit  origin  of  1"'tli  (.see 
Atlu  mieuni,  April  1,  1882,  p.  413,  and 
May  13,  ibid.  p.  002).  The  derivatkM 
given  by  Alwis  is  pxohahly  noi  in- 
consistent  with  tliis. 

1681.— "The  Dissauvos  (see  DI88AYE) 
by  these  Courli  Tidani  tlieir  ofhcers  d» 
oppress  and  squse*  the  peoole^  by  tajiiiK 
Mulots  upon  tlMrn.  ...  In  Aim  this  oAeer 
is  the  Dissanva's  chief  Substitute,  who 
orders  and  manages  all  affairs  incumbeoi 
upon  his  OMtor."— iTiwar,  51. 

1726.— "  Vidanes,  the  overseers  of  -nl- 
liiljes,  who  are  charped  to  see  that  no  in- 
habitant suffers  any  injury,  and  that  the 
Land  is  sown  b<^>time^.  .  .  ." — Ka/ealy» 
(Cffflon),  Xamrs  <•/  Ojficfrs,  kc,  11. 

17'>6.~  "Under  each  (chief)  wore  placed 
different  subordinate  heaomen.  called 
YidijUi-A  nUcktes  and  Vldiaa.  The  hMi  h» 
derived  from  the  word  {rirfdna).  'commaad- 
ixig,'  or  'ordering,'  and  means,  as  tlough 
(p.  617)  defines  it,  the  person  wbo  conTeys 
tne  ordsn  ol  thaOovemmeat  to  the  PeogU»". 
—J.  dt  Alwii,  biOqflmJomrtuU,  8,  p,  397. 
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VTHARA,  WIHABE,  &c.,  a.  In 
Ceylon  a  Buddhist  temple.  Skt.  vihdrd^ 

a  Buddhist  convent,  ori^nnilly  the 
hall  where  the  monks  met,  and  thence 
extended  to  the  buildings  gcnei-ally  of 
pinh  an  insi itution,  and  to  the  shrine 
which  was  attached  to  them,  much  as 
minder  hu  come  from  monaderium. 
Though  there  are  now  no  Buddhist 
rihrmiK  in  India  Proper,  the  former 
wide  diffusion  of  8uch  estahlishmeutj^ 
lias  left  its  trace  in  the  names  of  many 
noted  jthu  es  :  e.g.  Bihar,  and  the  fjreat 
province  which  takes  its  name  ;  Knch 
BeJuir ;  the  Vihdr  water -works  at 
Bomhay  ;  and  most  ]>robably  the  City 
of  Ih'khffnf  itself.  [Xnmerons  ruins  of 
fiuch  buildings  have  been  unearthed  in 
N.  India,  as,  for  instance,  that  at 
Samath  near  Benare.s,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  LJen.  Cunningham 
{Arch.  Rep.  i.  12 i).  An  early  use  of 
the  word  (probably  in  the  sense  of  a 
monastery)  is  found  in  the  Matlmra 
Jain  in8cri})tion  of  tlu'  i!n<l  century, 
A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Uuvi&hka  (ihid. 
iii.  33).] 

1681.— **  The  flnt  and  highest  order  of 
pria^  aro  tbo  Tirlumirff,*  who  nro  the 
prioflts  uf  the  llndiloH  (;<k1.  Their  temples 
aro  styled  Yehars.  .  .  .  Thcso  .  .  .  only  live 
in  the  Vihar,  and  enjoy  great  Revenues."— 
Knox^  (kjfUmf  74. 

[1821.— "The  Malwatte  and  Asgirio  wl- 
haxM  ...  are  the  two  heads  of  the 
Boodhaical  establishment  in  Geylon."  — 
/>('"',  An  AeeomU  ef  the  Inkriot  Otifiwn, 

369.1 

1S77. — "Twice  a  mouth,  when  the  nilos 
of  the  order  are  road,  a  monk  who  had 
broken  them  is  to  confess  his  crime ;  if  it 
be  slight,  some  slight  penance  is  laid  npon 
bim,  to  Hwecp  the  court  yard  of  the  wih&ra, 
Mirinkle  the  dust  round  the  sacred  bo-tree." 
^Rhyt  Dtuidtt  Btiddkism,  109. 

VISS,  s.  A  weight  used  in  S.  India 
and  in  Burma ;  Tam.  rimt,  'division,' 
Skt.  vihita,  'distributed.'  In  Madras 
it  Avas  i  of  a  Madras  maund,  and  =  3ll>. 
2oz.  avoirdupois.  The  old  scale  ran, 
10  pagoda  weights  =  1  poUam^  40 
poIhm<  =  '[  viss,  8vi8S=l  maund  (of 
251  bs.),  20  mautuU  =  I  candy.  In 
Burma  the  vt««100  etjhiZ«=3ll)s.  5  5}. 
Visa  is  used  in  Burma  bj  foreigners, 
but  the  Burmese  call  the  weight  />«ib- 
/Ad,  prolxibly  a  corruption  of  vlsai. 

•  [TJio  first  part  of  tliin  word  Is  /A/rn.  Skt. 
sthnvim.  Uaniy  (/■:.  Monadtim,  p.  11)  ssjn  the 
MilK-rior  prieMtH  were  calM  " 
ra,Uthtro,  "an  elder,  " 


l.^''i4.-"  The  haar  (see  BAHAB)  of  Peguu 
contains  120  biqas;  each  bica  weighs  40 
ounces ;  the  biQa  contains  100  ticals ;  the 
tical  weighs  31  oUatas."—A.  Aitnef,  38. 

1568.— "This  Qaasa  goeth  bv  weu^it  of 

fOai 


Byze  .  .  .  and  commonly  a  Byza  of 
is  Wdrth  (after  mir  ncconii>t)  halfe  a  docat*** 
— C'a«4ur  Frtderii-e,  in  ilakl,  ii.  367. 

1626.— **In  anno  1682  the  Myne  was 

shut  up  .  .  .  the  cf)mming  of  the  MoguH's 
Kmbaasiidour  to  this  King's  Court,  with 
his  poromptory  demand  of  a  V!yM  of  the 
fairciit  diiimouds,  caused  the  eesaation." — 
Purchat,  Pilgrimuge,  1003. 

[1727.— ''YiMa."  See  under  TZGAL. 

[IS07.— "  Vlsay."  See  under  OABCE.] 

]$:)5.— "The  King  Ust  year  purchased 
800,000  Ties  of  load,  at  5  tikals  (lee  TICAL) 

for  100  viss,  und  sold  it  at  twenty  tikdUa.*^ 

—  Yuh,  Mifumt  to  Am,  256. 


VIZIER,  WUZEER,  s.  Ar.-H. 
im..ir,  'a  minister,'  and  usually  the 
principal  minister,  under  a  (Mahom- 
medan)  ]>rLnce.  [In  the  Koran  (cap. 
XX,  30)  Moses  siys ;  "  Give  a  wazir 
of  my  family,  Uariln  (Aaron)  my 
brother."  In  the  i4tn  we  bay«  a  dis- 
tinction draM'n  l>etween  the  Vakllj  or 
]irinie  minister,  and  the  Vrr.lr,  or 
minister  of  hnance  (ed.  lilorJtnutnnj  i. 
627).]  In  India  the  Nawab  <>f  Oudh 
was  fon^'  known  as  the  Nawal*  W  i/Ir, 
the  founder  of  the  ouasi-indepcndi  nt 
dynasty  having  been  sa'adat  'All  Khan, 
who  btM  anu-  SAluidar  of  Oudli,  c.  173S» 
and  was  also  Wazlr  of  the  Empire,  a 
title  which  became  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  title  of  Nawftb  Wazir 
merged  in  that  of  pddshdh,  or  King, 
assunifd  by  (ibazi-ud-dln  Haidar  in 
1820,  and  up  to  hid  death  .still  borne 
or  claimed  by  the  ex-King  Wajid  'All 
Shah,  und<T  snrvcillaiirc  in  C'al<  ntta. 
As  most  litieii  degenerate,  h'azlr  lias 
in  Spain  beoome  mguazi/^  *aoonstable|' 
in  Port.  alvtuU,  *an  alderman.' 

[1612.— "  .Tcffcr  Basha  Vizier  and  Vic.  roy 
of  the  Province,  "—/Aoaufr*,  Ldta-g,  i.  173.1 

1614.— "Tl  prime  Tisir,  soprn  ogni  nltro, 
cho  era  nllora  Nasuh  l>nsci;i,  puiicro  del 
Gmn  Si(?ii'>ro,  venne  ultimo  di  tutti,  con 
grandissini  i  Ion  adoma  cavaloate,  enfin 
della  quale  andava  egli  solo  con  molta 
graTita."— P.  deUa  Valle  (from  Constantl- 
nofile),  i.  48. 


w 

[WACADASH,  8. 
z(uhif  'a  short  sword.' 


Japanese  unfti- 
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— "The  Captain  ('hinc><i  fallen  at 
K<iimru  with  his  new  wife  and  hath  given 
her  his  wacadaab  bidding  her  cut  on  her 
little  finger."— /V^/rr,  Lni^rs,  ii.  IS. 

[  "  His  wacadath  or  little  cattan." 
—Ihid.  H.  20. 

[1898. — "  There  is  also  the  trakizashi,  or 
dirk  of  about  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with 
which  harikiiri  was  committed." — Cluimbfr- 
taint  TKingi  Japcmete^  3ni  ed.  377.J 

WALER,  s.  A  horse  imported 
from  N.  South  Wales,  or  Australia  in 

general. 

1866. — "Well,  young  shaver,  have  you 
■een  the  horses!   How  is  the  Waler'a'ofT 

foreleg?"— Tr'-C'/f/CTK,  Jhnrl  /j.-;, 7,1 /„/'•,  2'23. 

1873. — "  For  sale,  a  brown  Waler  gelding,  " 

WALI)  s.  Two  (liBtinct  words  are 
oecarionally  written  in  the  same  way. 

(a).  Ar.  wftlL    A  Mahommedan 

title corresj)onding  to  Governnr ;  ["the 
term  .still  in  use  fur  the  Govermn- 
General  of  a  Provimu'  hm  op]>osed  to 
the  Muhafia,  or  distri<  t-governor.  In 
E.  Arai>ia"tlK-  W;ili  is  the  Civil 
Governor  as  opi>ased  to  the  Amu*  or 
Military  Conitnandant.  Under  the 
Caliphate  the  Wali  acted  alnj  a.s 
Prefet-t  ot*  1'^!! ie(tl).'  Indian  FnnjJdr 
— see  FOUJDAR),  who  is  now  called 
Zabit."  (BHrtori,  Ar.  KiffhUt,  i.  238)]. 
it  hec-iiiii'  f.niiili.'.r  <<nm'  \i':\v<  a^'cj  in 
connettiou  with  Kandidiar.  It  >land.s 
projHirly  for  a  governor  of  the  highest 
dan,  in  the  Turkish  qrstem  superior 
to  a  Pasha.  Tims,  to  the  common 
l»eople  in  Egypt,  the  Khedive  is  still 
the  JFdli. 

1298.— "Whenever  he  knew  of  anyone 

tvhd  h.H'l  a  pretty  daiifjhter,  certain  ruHiana 
of  his  wwiild  ^(1  ti)  the  father  and  say  :  '  What 
sny  ynu  ^  Hero  is  this  pretty  daughter  of 
yours ;  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  Bailo 
Acbmattt '  (for  tboy  call  him  the  Bailo,  or, 
OS  wo  should  say,  'the  Vicefesent')."— 
Marco  Polo^  i.  402. 

1406.—".  .  .  emandonhun  homem  que 
M  ohMnn  Bale.  <>  <iual  he  como  alquaide."— 
Roleiro  cU  V.  da  (Jama,  54. 

17%7.— '*  As  I  was  one  mnminff  walking  in 

the  Streets,  I  met  ueciilentally  the  (utvc  rncr 
of  the  City  (Muscat),  by  them  called  the 
Waaly."— il.  BtmiilMy  I  70;  [ed.  1744,  i. 

71.1 

[1753.— In  Georgia.  "Vali.  a  viceroy  <lo- 
•eendedinmiediatcly  from  the  -sovereigns  of 
the  ooontry  ovmr  whjoh  he  presides."— J/un- 
Mvy,  ifl.  28.] 

b.  Ar.  tm/t.  This  is  much  used  in 
some   Mahommedan  countries  (f.g. 


Egypt  an<l  Syria)  for  a  saint,  and  by 
a  transfer  for  tlic  shrine  of  siiclj  n 
.saint.  ["This  would  Ije  a  separate 
building  like  our  family  tomo  and 
proluiMy  domed.  .  .  .  Europeans  usti- 
ally  call  it  'a  little  IVaW  ;  or,  as  they 
write  it,  ^IVeltf';  the  cont^iined  for 
the  container;  the  'Santon'  for  the 
*Santou's  toml.'"  {Hurtan,  Ar,  Nighti^ 
i.  97).]    See  \inder  PEER. 

[c.  1590. — "The  tuwetic-s  who  are  their 
roixwitaries  of  learning,  they  stylo  Wall, 
whose  teaching  they  implicitly  follow." — 
A  hi,  ed.  Jamtt,  ii.  119.] 

1869.— "Qiuint  au  titre  do  pir  (see  FEEB) 
.  .  .  il  signifie  pro^rement  neillard,  naia  il 
est  pris  dans  oette  ciroonstanoe  twur  designer 

line  <lic:nit<^  spirituello  e<|uivalento  h.  colle 
(ics  (mki-H  Ilindous  .  .  .  Beaucoup  de  ces 
j>irs  sent  h  leur  niort  v^n€rfo  comme  saint.9  ; 
do  Ik  le  mot  pir  est  syaonyme  de  WaJit  ei 
signifie  Saint  auM  men  oue  ce  denuer 
mot."— '^''((reta  de  Ta$t¥,  Ret,  Mmm,  dmm» 

rindf,  23. 

WALLA,  s.  This  i-^  a  ;Hi]>n1ar 
abridgment  uf  Competition-walla, 
under  which  will  be  found  remarka 
on  the  termination  iMf (ef,  and  illuBtra* 
tions  of  its  use. 

WANDBBOO,  8.  In  Ceylon  a 
large  kind  of  iiKUikey,  originallv  de- 
scribed nnder  this  name  I  v  Knox 
{Prfsbtjtes  xmnnua).  Tlie  natne  is,  how- 
ever, the  generic  Singhalese  word  for 
'a  monk' V  '  (u-and'ru,  vandura),  and 
the  same  with  the  Hiud.  bandar^  bkt. 
vdnara.  Remarks  on  the  dtsnnted 
identity  of  Knox's  wnderoo,  and  the 
different  sjMTie«!  to  which  tlie  nam© 
lias  been  applied,  iKjpularly,  or  by 
naturalists,  will  be  found  in  Emmon 
Tennent,  i.  129-190. 

1681.  — "  3A>nir (/.«  .  .  .  Some  wi  lanr>'  .n 
our  KiKjItfli  Simnirl  Jh>i;<,  <if  a  darki-h  trray 
colour,  and  lilack  faces,  with  vrront  wliit« 
boards  round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  make* 
them  diow  jiut  like  old  men.  lliere  is 
ruiothcr  sort  just  of  the  snnic  Mpnc^s.  but 
ditfor  in  colour,  l>eing  milk  white  \x<th  in 
body  and  face,  having  grc:it  boards  hkv  the 
others  .  .  .  both  these  sorts  do  but  Uttle 
mischief.  .  .  .  This  sort  they  call  In  their 
I.iTiirua^'^e  Wanderow."— JTnAi^  Jfuf.  JM. 
Uic  J.  vj  Vryhn^  26. 

[1808.— **  Hie  waaderow  is  romaricable 

for  its  ^reat  white  lioard,  which  stretche.^ 
quite  from  car  to  c^r  aeroivs  its  black  face, 
while  the  body  is  of  a  dark  grey.**— iVwi»a/» 

Acc.  ofihr  I.  ,./('^;/fon,  '«»0.] 

1810. — "i  saw  one  of  the  large  liaboona, 
called  here  Wanderowa,  on  the  top  of  a 
oootMiiit  trse^  where  he  was  gathering  mats. 
.  .       JfoTM  Gntham,  07. 
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1874.  -  "Thuff  arc  yisi  now  »onic  very 
reiiiarkftblo  inonkcyx.  One  \s  a  Maca<iuo 
.  •  .  ADotb«r  M  tbo  Wuuiaroo,  a  follow 
with  a  great  maw  of  hair  ronnd  his  face, 
and  the  moat  nwfiil  teeth  ever  seen  in  a 
monkoy'ii  mouth.  This  monkey  has  l>ecn 
credited  with  having  killed  two  ni^'gers 
befora  he  was  eaught :  ha  oomea  from  Alu- 
laher."- F.  BncMand,  in  Life,  289. 

WANGH££,  WHANOEE,  s.  The 
trade  name  for  a  .slender  yellow  bamboo 
with  beautifully  re^'ular  and  short 

joint-',  ini}KH-tv<]  from  Ja]>aii.  We  <  ;ui- 
not  give  llie  origin  vl  the  laim  with 
any  conviction.  The  two  following 
Kii^estiona  may  cnil trace  or  indicate 
llie  origiiK  (1).  Rnniphiim  mentions 
a  kind  of  l>amboo  called  by  him 
A  rundinarhor  ftrOy  the  native  name  of 
M'hich  i>  ]?ulu  swangy  (see  Ih  vol.  iv. 
cap.  vii.  (t  -o  'lii.).  Aa  buluh  is  Mala^ 
for  bamboo,  we  ])resame  that  swanffi  is 
also  Malav,  but  \m*  ilo  not  know  its 
meaning.  (2).  Our  friend  IMniVs^n- 
Terrien  de  la  Coniwrio  notes  ;  "  In  the 
ICan^-hi  txe-tien,  118, 119,  the  Hva&g- 
tehu  18  descriV)ed  as  follows :  '  A  s]>ecie8 
of  bamlMM),  Very  liard,  with  the  joints 
close  togetluT  ;  the  skin  is  as  white  as 
anow ;  tlie  larger  kind  lan  he  used  for 
l>oat8)  and  (lie  smaller  int  d  for  jiiju-.s 
&c.*  See  alsi)  H'ells  ll  ilUaiiut^  iSyilabic 
Dirt,  of  tlie  ChiruM  Lang.  p.  251. 

[On  this  Profes.sf»r  Giles  writes : 
/f7i*f//'/ '  clearly  stands  for  'yellow,' 
ns  in  /r/«i»'/jKM>  and  like  cunihiuations. 
The  ditlii  idty  is  with  which  should 
t^tand  for  some  word  of  that  sound  in 
the  Cantonese  dialeit.  Tlien-  is  such 
n  word  in  'clothes,  skin,  sheath  '  ;  and 
*yellow  !-kin  (or  sheath)' woidd  f-n  ni 
just  such  a  c(»ml»inati(»n  as  the  ('him 
would  be  likely  to  employ.  Ti»e 
.suggestion  of  Terrien  de  ut  fc!ouj>erie 
i-*  not  to  the  pur|>oso."  So  Mr.  C.  M. 
tlardnor  writes:  "The  word  Inmmj 
has  many  meanings  in  Chinese  accord- 
ing to  the  tone  m  which  it  is  said. 
n\ranij-chi  ("'mj  or  htcanijff-t''nff  might 
l»e  'yellow-corticled  cane.'  The  word 
daxk  mems  *  bamboo,'  and  hwang-chtih 
might  he  *yellow  or  Imperial  1>amhoo.' 
/Frtn  means  a  'myriad,  rh'i  'utensil' ; 
%ixin-chi  tetuf  might  mean  a  kind  of 
rane  'good  for  all  kinds  of  uses.' 
IVan-chuh  is  a  |virticular  kind  of 
ImmlKX)  from  which  paper  is  made 
in  W.  Hapei." 

Mr.  Skeat  writes:  ft^mitgi^ 
13  correct  Malay.  Favre  in  his  Muliy- 
Fr,  Did.  hat}  ^mwdtigif  espritf  spectrui 


esjtril  mauvais.'  *B%duh  mcangi'  douH 
not  appciir  in  Ridlc^s  list  as  the  name 

of  a  Kinih<xi.  hut  In*  d(H'S  not  ]>rofess  to 
give  all  the  Malay  plant  names."] 

WATER-CHESTNUT.   Tlie  <ra;>a 

b{.<pinri.ti  of  Ho\l>.  ;  Hind,  nnghdrd^ 
'  the  horned  fruit.'   ^ee  SINOAKA.  ' 

WBAVEB-BIBD,  8.  SeeBATA. 

WEST-COAST,  n.p.  This  expres- 
sion in  Dutch  India  means  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  recognised  meaning  of 
the  term  at  Madras  in  former  days. 
SeeSLAVB. 

[1685.— "OnlerVi  th;i(  tl,o  followinp  p-M^l-i 
bo  liiden  alioard  the  Syam  .Merchant  for  tho 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra.  .  .  ."—Pringle, 
Diary  Ft.  St.  deo.  lat  aer.  IV.  186 ;  also 
see  136,  138,  163,  &c.] 

1747.— "The  Rerd.  Mr.  Francis  Fordyoa 
being  entered  on  the  Ei»tabli.shuieDt  .  .  . 
and  havin(7  .Hereral  months'  nllowanco  duo 
to  him  for  tho  West  Coast,  ainoiinting  to 
PagH.  371.  9.  .  .  ."—Ft.  St.  I>n,„r.<  CvHtM.^ 
April  30,  MS.  in  India  Office.  The  letter 
apiH-'ndcd  hhows  that  tho  chaplain  had  been 
attached  to  B«ucooleu.  Seo  aluo  UViee/rr, 
i.148. 

WHAUPOA,  n.p.  In  former  days 
the  anchorage  of  Eurojiean  8hi])S  in 
the  river  of  Canton,  uome  distance 
hclow  that  city.  [The  name  is  pro- 
noiniced  IFongpo  (btUiy  TTungs  Chinese^ 
3rd  ed.  681).J 

1770.— "Now  all  European  8bi{>s  are 
()l>li);c(l  to  anchor  at  Hooug-poat  three 
lea^'ti.  H  from  tho  olty"  (Oaotoo).— itoyaaA 

tr.  1777,  ii.  25S. 

WHISTLING  TEAL,  s.  This  in 
Jerdun  is  given  as  Detulrocggtta  Aitmree 
of  Sykes.  Latin  names  given  to  birds 
and  beasts  might  at  least  fulfil  one 
•  thject  of  Latin  nanies,  in  being  in- 
telligilile  and  nronounceahle  by  foreign 
nations.  We  nave  seldom  metwitii  a 
more   harharous  combination  of  im- 

Sossible  words  than  this.  A  numerous 
ock  ol  these  whistlers  is  sometimes 
seen  in  Bengal  sitting  in  a  tree,  a 
curious  habit  for  ducks. 

WHITE  ANTS.  See  ANTS,  WHITE. 

WHITE  JACKET,  s.  The  old 
custom  in  the  hot  weather,  in  the 
family  or  at  bachelor  parties,  was  to 

wear  this  at  dinner  ;  and  one  or  more 
I  dozens  of  white  jackets  were  a  r^;ular 
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item  in  an  Indian  outfit.  Tlicy  are 
now,  we  believe,  altogether,  and  for 
luauy  years  obsolete.  X^'hey  certainly 
eame  again  into  common  use  some  20 
years  ago,]  But  though  one  re^ids 
under  every  penemtifin  of  Briti?^li 
India  that  they  had  gone  out  of  use, 
they  did  actually  survive  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  last  century,  for  I  can 
remember  a  white-jacket  diimer  in 
Fort  William  in  1849.  [The  late  Mr. 
Bridgman  of  ( iorakhpur,  whoae  recol- 
lection of  India  dateiT  from  the  earlier 
|»art  of  the  laat  century  told  me  that 
m  his  younger  days  the  role  at  Cal- 
cutta was  that  the  ^est  alivays arrived 
at  his  host's  house  in  the  full  evening- 
dress  of  the  time,  on  which  hia  host 
meeting  him  at  the  door  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  cooler 
dr^s;  on  which  the  guest's  P>earer 
always,  as  if  by  accident,  ai>j>eared 
from  round  the  corner  with  a  nankeen 
jacket,  whi<  h  was  flieii  and  there  put 
on.  But  it  would  have  l>ecn  opjx)sed 
to  etiquette  for  the  guest  to  appear  in 
such  a  dress  vrithout  express  invitation.] 

1S03.  — "It  wa«  fonncrly  tlio  fashion  for 
gentlemen  to  drcs8  in  white  jackets  un  all 
oooaaioDS,  w-hleh  were  well  .suited  to  the 
Muntry,  but  hoiog  thought  too  muob  an 
trndreM  fur  public  oeouiooB,  they  are  now 
laid  fiside  for  EngUdi  doth."— Lrf.  VvtaUia, 
i.  240. 

[c.  1848.—".  ...  a  white  jacket  being 

evening  dress  for  n  Hinner-piirty.  .  .  ." — 
BfrtutulUf  Voiftige  to  Ciiinttf  including  a  Visit 
to  tie  Bombay  Pm.  i.  93.] 

WINTEE,  a.  This  term  is  con- 
stantly applied  by  the  old  writers  to 

the  rtiiivi  .'-.i's^fi,  a  usage  now  <iuite  un- 
known to  Anglo-Indians.  It  may  have 
originated  iu  the  fact  that  winter  is  iu 
many  parts  of  the  Meditcfrranean  coast 
so  fre<iuently  a  season  of  rain,  whilst 
rain  is  rare  in  sunnner.  ('onipare  the 
fact  that  sliiUi  in  Arabic  is  indiflerently 
'winter,' or  'rain';  the  winter  season 
>)einp  the  rainy  season.  Shita  is  the 
same  word  that  appears  in  Cantn  Us  ii. 
11 :  *'The  winter  {$dhdr)  is  i-a^t,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone." 

l.'iin.— "  And  H<i  tliey  set  out,  and  they 
arrived  at  Sural  {{'nmtlr)  in  Mayi  when 
tiie  wlntar  had  already  begun,  ao  th«y  went 
into  winter- < pin rters  (jHifo  ouf  m  rmmrflo), 
and  in  !Septemt>er,  when  tne  winter  was 
over,  they  went  to  (Joa  in  two  foi.«t.s  and 
other  vessels,  and  in  one  uf  these  was  the 
gaada  (rliiiioc«cia«y,  the  sight  of  which 
made  a  groat  ooaamotion  wMa  landod  at 
<ioa.  .  .  ."— Clfmia,  ii.  373. 


Ifif'hK  "/?.  .  ,  .  In  what  time  of  the  year 
doeti  thiii  diMjase  (morxi,  Mort-dfl-chien) 
mostly  ooear! 

"O.  ...  It  occurs  niiiKtly  in  June  and 
July  (which  is  the  wi&tOT-tuue  in  this 
coontiy).  .  •      C/amo,  f.  7tfy. 

c.  lf»67.  —  "Da  Bczeneper  a  (5oa  P<.no 
d'estato  otto  giomatc  tii  viat-'tjio  :  ma  noi  lo 
faccssiino  di  mozo  rinvemo,  il  QMsa  de 
LugUo."— C^re  Fedcrid,  in  Kamiaio,  iio. 
38R 

lf>S3. — "II  nemo  in  questo  jaeso  e  il 
Moggiq,  Giiigno,  liUgUo  «  Agoetu,  e  il  reato 
deir  anno  h  utate.   Ma  brae  h  da  notare 

chc  qui  la  sta^'i  'iie  n<'  si  jnio  chiamar  nemO 
ris|)etto  al  frodiio,  che  nu  vi  regna  mai, 
mk  solo  per  cagionc  du'  venti,  e  delle  giaa 
pioggie.  .  ,  ." — (iatjxii-o  finlf-i,  f,  67r. 

U'.?*4.— "Note  that  the  Citio  of  Goa  is 
the  I'rineipall  place  of  all  the  Oriental  India, 
and  the  winter  thus  bcgiuneth  the  15  of 
May,  with  very  groat  raine." — Beurtl,  ia 
ILilcl.  ii.  418. 

[i:.l>-2.-Scc  under  PENANQ.] 

1610. —  '  The  Winter  heere  boginoeth 
about  the  fimt  of  lunc  ami  durcth  till  the 
twentieth  of  September,  but  not  with  con< 
tintmll  mines  as  at  Goa,  bat  for  aonw  atxe 

or  seuen  dayes  every  ehanire  and  full,  with 
much  wind,  thunder  and  raiue. / 'incA,  iu 
Pwrdnat,  i.  423. 

c.  1()10.  -"LTlsnrer  commctKe  an  ni'-is 
d'Avril,  et  dure  six  moia." — Pyranlde  Luiu/, 
i.  78:  [Hak.  See.  i.  104,  and  see i.  64,  iL  84]. 

1613.  .  .  lie-*  (laliottcs  i'.pji  f.nrtcni 

tons  le.>  ana  i»our  faire  la  kjuerre  aux  Mala- 
IiartH  .  .  .  ot  cela  est  eauirun  la  Mny- 
Septembre,  lors  que  leur  hyntr  est  posatf. 
.  .  ."—Moo/Hft,  347. 

16f>3.— "  Dana  lea  ladaa  fl  y  a  deox  Bstea 
et  deux  Hynere,  ou  pour  mieox  dire  m 
Printeni|i«<  ]>cri>ctuel,  parce  que  las  arbfw 

y  stmt  tousiours  venls :  l^e  premitr  Est^ 
coniniance  au  luois  de  Mars,  et  finit  au 
niois  de  May,  que  est  la  oommanoenMQi  de 
lliyner  de  pluye,  qui  continue  inaqueH  en 
Scptembro  jJleiuiant  ince«!«an>ent  ces  quatre 
I  nu>is,  en  surte  ijuo  le-i  Karauaiies.  ny  Ic.h 
I  Patmars  (acv  PATTAMAB,  a)  nc  vuot  nc 
Tienoent :  i'ay  e»t4  ^uarante  iours  mnK 
{x^uuoir  sortir  de  la  nuuson.  .  .  .  Le  second 
V^X6  v!*t  depiiis  Octobre  iuaqnea  on  De- 
ccn>bre,  au  quel  raois  il  conimance  k  fairo 
froid  ...  CO  froid  est  le  second  Bjner  qui 
iinit  au  tuoiit  de  Mars." — De  la  BotiUatie-f^ 
Oov:,  ed.  16:«7,  p.  24  J  246. 

1666.— ''L'Hyrer  »e  t^ait  ncntir.  El  com- 
menfaen  Juin  per  qiiantit<$  ds  pliiies«td« 
tonnorea."— JA^'K'/jo/,  v.  311. 

1678.—".  .  .  In  Winter  (when  they 
rarely  stir)  thsjr  have  a  Mvn,jama,  or  Wax 

Cloth  to  throw  over  it.  .  .  ." — /Vyrr,  110. 

1691. — "in  urft  Occidentali,  quae  MiUa- 
barvrum  sst,  bjems  &  mense  Aprili  in 
'  Septembrsm  usque  dominatur  ■  in  !it*'m* 
ver6  Orientali,  quod  liollandi  tc  i;avt  tr.in 
(Shoroniitnbrl,  Omm  Vunmandfifar  vocant 
trans  illos  montes,  in  iisdem  latitudiais 
giadibos,  oontrarid  plan^  modA  A  Ssptsahri 
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iisiuo  ad  Aprilcra  hyemem  habent.' — /oft/ 
LutdoiL  ad  suam  Uiatoriaiu  CommeHtarius, 
101. 

1770, —  "Til e  mere  breadth  of  these 
mountoina  divides  sutniner  from  winter, 
that  is  to  mjf  tb«  Ma.s<iii  of  tine  weather 
from  the  miiur  .  .  .  aU  that  is  meant  by 
^winter  in  India  h  the  time  of  the  year 
whon  the  cLuuls  .  .  .  are  driven  violently 
by  the  wiuda  aguiust  the  mouataios,"  &c — 
Maymat,  tr.  17:^7,  i.  84. 

WOOD-APPLE,  8.  [According  to 
ihe  Madrat  QUm.  aim  known  as  Curd 

Fruit,  Moukitj  Fruif,  and  EUphnrd 
Aj'plr,  l)tMau.*io  it  is  like  an  elephant's 
skin.]  A  wild  fruit  of  the  N.O. 
Aurantinrcae  growing  in  all  (lie  drier 
parts  of  Iiifjia  (Frroiiift  ehjihiinfvin, 
C'urrea).  It  is  somewhat  like  the  bel 
(si-e  BAEL)  but  with  a  still  harder 
■shell,  and  jwsscsst^-s  some  of  it.s 
nii'dicinal  virtue.  In  tlie  native  ]>liar- 
liiaconaia  it  is  sometimes  substituted 
{Mooaetn  SAm/,  [Watt,  Eem.  Diet.  iii. 
324  .«''7'/.).  Bucnanan-Hamiltdu  calls 
it  the  Kot-hel  {KathM)^  {EaUern  Imlw, 
11.  787)]. 

1875.  —  "Once  upon  n  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  r;tf!-ihith  was  alK»ut  to 

Imsa  through  A  certain  remote  villape  of 
Jpper  India.  And  the  villiff  head-  :j:ritiiLTed 
in  }>ancb^iyat  to  consider  what  oliuriug  they 
could  prcsont  on  such  an  unexampled  occa- 
sion. Tvco  prfxluctH  only  of  the  village 
lands  were  (let  inLd  tit  to  «crvc  nn/.r^na. 
One  V  custard-apple,  tlie  i  ther  was 

the  wood-api>le  ...  a  wild  fruit  with  a 
Tery  hard  shelly  rind,  something  like  a 
largo  lemon  or  -mall  citron  converted  into 
vof>d.  After  many  jiro.^  and  cuis,  the  cus- 
t'lrd  apple  carried  the  dav,  and  the  villjige 
elders  accordingly,  when  tbe  king  appeared, 
made  salto,  and  presented  a  krge  basket 
of  ciistard-applcs.  Ilis  Majesty  did  not 
accept  the  oflering  graciously,  but  with 
much  abusive  language  at  being  8topi>ed  to 
receive  such  trash,  pelted  the  simpletons 
with  their  offering,  tul  the  whole  basketful 
had  l>een  squashed  uj«in  their  venerable 
heads.  They  retired,  atianhed  indeed,  but 
devoutly  thanking  heaven  that  the  offering 
bad  not  been  of  WDOd-aoples  I  "—Sotiu  Uh- 
^futific  N9ta  on  the  BMorv  of  PtanU  (by 
H.  Y.)  in  Of 0^7.  Mug.,  1875,  j-l'-  49-50.  The 
ptory  wns  beard  many  yoara  ago  from 
M.ijor  W  illiam  Yule^  for  whom  see  under 
TOBACgO- 

WOOD-OIL,  or  OITBJTTN  OIL,  s. 

Beng. — H.  garjan.  A  thin  hal.sani  nil 
drawn  from  a  great  forest  tree  (N.O. 
DipUrocaiyeae)  Dipterocarput  turhin- 
4ttMt,  Qaertn.,  and  from  several  otlier 
species  of  Dipt.,  which  are  among  the 
finest  trees  of  Transgaiijgetic  India. 
^Tnm  ot  this  N.O.  aboundTalso  in  the 


Malay  Archipelago,  whilst  almost  un- 
known in  otncr  ])arts  of  the  world. 
The  celehniled  lloiueo  o-aniplior  is  the 
product  of  one  such  tree,  and  the  saill- 
wood  of  India  of  another.  Much 
wood -oil  is  exporttid  from  the  Burmese 
province.s,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Siam.  It  is  much  u.<ed  in  the  East  as 
a  natural  varnish  and  pre.«ervative  of 
timber;  and  in  Indian  hospitals  it  is 
cranloyed  as  a  substitute  for  coi^iiva, 
ana  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy  (Htinbury 
iL-  Fliickiij''r,  Watt,  Eton.  Jhii.  iii.  167 
seqq.).  The  lirst  mention  we  know  of 
is  c.  1759  in  Dalrymple's  Or.  Repertory 
in  a  list  of  Burma  products  (i.  100). 

WpOLOOK,  OOLOOK,  s.  [Plstts 

in  his  Hind.  Did.  gives  uldq,  nldk,  as 
Turkish,  meaning  'a  kind  of  small 
boat.'  Mr.  Grierson  {Bihar  Peasant 
Lift,  42X  among  the  larger  kinds  of 
boats,  gives  nldnl;  "wliich  has  a  long 
narrow  bow  overhanging  the  water  in 
front,"  Both  he  and  Mr.  Grant  (Rund 
Life  in  Bengal^  25)  give  drawings  of 
this  bmt,  atul  the  latter  writes:  "First 
we  have  the  bidky  OoUiky  or  bagga^ 
boat  of  Bengal,  sometimes  as  gigantic 
as  the  Piitdce  (see  PATTELW)),  and 
used  for  luuch  the  sauio  purposes. 
This  last-named  vessel  is  a  clinker- 
built  boat — that  is  haWng  the  planks 
overlappiti^' each  other,  like  tliosi-  in  a 
Loudon  wherry  ;  whereas  in  the  roimd 
smooth-sided  oolak  and  most  country 
boats,  tlu'y  are  laid  edge  to  edge,  and 
fastcjinl  with  iron  claiups,  having  the 
api)earauce  of  being  stilcliefl."] 

1679. —  Messrs.  Vincent"  (&c.)  .  .  . 
"met  the  Agent  (on  the  Hoogly  R.)  in 

Budgcroe.^  and  Oolankes." — Fort  St.  O^n. 
C'vimnji.,  Sept.  14.  In  ^'otet  and  Exit.. 
Madras,  1871. 

ri6S3.— .  .  10  Ulocks  f<.r  Souldiers, 
etc." — Ufd'j'f,  Itiarii,  Hak.  .Sw.  i.  7'5. 

[1760.— "20  Hoolucks  6  Oarx  at  28  Rs. 
per  month.' ~In  Lamg,  227.] 

17<>1.  —  "Then  the  Mnnji-cx  wont  after 
him  in  a  wollock  to  look  after  him." — Ibid. 

m 

17S1.  ^  "The  same  day  will  bo  sold  a 
twenty -oar  d  WoUock-built  Budgerow.  .  . 
—Im£a  OauUet  April  14. 

1799.— "Wo  saw  not  le-^s  than  200  lariro 
boats  at  the  different  quays,  which  on  an 
average  might  be  reckoned  each  at  60  tons 
Vmrthcn,  m!1  jim\'idctl  with  ^ood  roottLBod 
ma-Mted  after  the  c  nintry  manner.  They 
Rceuicd  much  Ixitt^-r  constructed  than  the 
UDwi^^  wnllocks  of  Bengal."  —  iii^8M>^ 
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WOON,  i.  Bnim.  vmn, '  a  governor 
or  officer  of  administFation ' ;  literally 
'a    Imrden,'  hence    presumably  the 

*  Bearer  of  the  Burden.'  Of  this  there 
are  Tarious  wdl-known  oomponnda,  e.g. : 

Woon-gyee,  i.e.  '  WuH-g^\ '  or  Great 
MilUBter,  a  member  of  the  High 
Ooaneil  of  State  or  ORbiBei,  called 

the  Illot-dau  (»co  LOTOO). 

Woon-doxik,  i.".  M'un-iUtui-,  lit.  'the 
pcDt)  of  the  tt'un ' ;  a  sort  of  Adlatus, 
or  Hiniater  ol  aa  inferior  claoi.  We 
haTe  reoenflT  seen  a  BnimtM  envoy 
to  th>-  Vreuch  (rovemnMntdedgnated 
OS  "  M.  Woondouk." 

Atwen-won,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(of  the  Court)  or  Household. 

Myo-won,  Provindal  OoTemor  {May- 

Ye-wun,  '  Wator  iJovomor,'  formerly 
Dojiuty  of  the  Myo-wiin  of  the  Pr.  m 
Pegu  ( Raif-Kvon  of  Symefl). 

Akaok-wun,  Collector  of  Customs 
{Aiawoam  of  Symes). 

WOORDY-MAJOR,  s.   The  title 

of  a  native  adjutant  in  regimcuUs  of 
Indian  Irregular  Cavalry,  iioth  the 
rationale  of  the  comixjund  title,  and 
the  etymology  of  wardJ^  are  obecnre. 
Plafts  gives  Huid.  xcardi  or 
'uiiiforni  of  a  soldier,  Ixidge  or  dress 
of  ollice,'  llie  lirst  |Uirt  ol  the  coni- 
pound,  with  a  questionable  Skt.  ety- 
niolo^ry,  virmhi,  'crying,  proclaiming, 
a  panvg>Tic.'  But  there  is  also  Ar. 
vrird^  *a  flight  of  1>irda,'and  then  alao 
*a  troop  or  s<iu  I  Iron,' which  is  perhaps 
as  proliaMe.  [(Jtliers,  ngain,  m  many 
military  tit  lea  have  come  from  8. 
India,  connect  it  with  Can.  wradi, 

*  news,  an  order.*] 

[1781.—".  .  .  Wo  made  the  wurdee 
WOllah  acquainted  with  the  circuniataaco. 
.  .  .  "—Forrtitt  Bombay  Letten,  ii.  323. 

[1861.  —  "The  'ictii'ir  Resealdar  (native 
enptain)  and  the  Woordie  Major  (native 
adjutant)  .  .  .  repurted  that  the  sepoys 
were  trying  to  tamper  with  his  men."  — 
Cave-Brotime,  J*v^fab  and  Mh',  i.  120.] 

WOOTZ,  s.  This  is  an  odd  name 
which  has  attached  itself  in  books  to 
the  so-called  'natural  steel' of  S.  India, 

made  e.sj>ecially  in  S;dem,  and  in  some 
]>art.s  of  Mysore.  It  is  ]in']»ared  from 
small  bits  of  malleable  iron  (made 
from  magnetic  ore)  which  are  packed 
in  crucible.s  with  ]>ir- 1-^  itf  a  jvirtindar 
wood  {Ciusia  a«n>i//u/(j),  and  covered  i 
with  leaves  and  clay.  Tlie  word  first 
Mipeara  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  June  11,  ITBf),  callerl  :  I 
**  Exjieriments  and  observations  to  in-  i 


yestigate  the  nature  of  a  kind  of  Steely 

manufactured  at  Bomhaj,  and  there 
called  Wootz  .  .  .  by  George  Pearson, 
M.D."    This  mper  is  quoted  below. 

The  word  lias  never  since  l>een  re- 
cognised as  the  name  of  steel  in  any 
language,  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
originated  in  some  clerical  error,  or 
misreading,  very  possibly  for  nYMik,  re- 
presenting the  (Janare-se  ukkn  (pron. 
wukku)  'steel.'  Another  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Balfour. 
He  states  that  vchcha  and  nicha  (Hind. 
uncha-nidux^  in  reiility  for  'high 'and 
*low')  are  used  in  Canarese  speaking 
districts  to  dtaiote  superior  and  infmar 
descriiilion<  of  an  article,  and  supposed 
that  wootz  may  have  been  a  misunder- 
standing of  mhchny  'of  suiHjrior  quality.*' 
The  former  siig^'f  -t  ion  seems  to  us  pre- 
feral'le.  [The  Madnis  GIosa.  gives  ai» 
local  nan»es  of  steel,  Can.  ukkiij  Tel. 
uidnt,  Tam.  and  MalavaL  vmUtu,  and 
derives  wootz  from  Mt.  utfa,  whence 
comes  H.  uitclui.^ 

The  article  was  no  doubt  the  famous 
'Indian  Steel,'  the  aiiripot  *lrSUbt  K<d 
ffr6fiufia  of  tlie  l*triyUt.<^  tlie  material 
of  the  Indian  swords  celebrated  in 
many  an  Arabic  poem,  the  alkinde  of 
(»ld  Sjxmish,  the  hnmhrdnt  of  the 
Persian  traders,  ondaniuue  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  iron  exported  l)y  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  I6tn  century  from  Bati- 
<  ala  (^*ee  BATCUL)  in  Canara  and  other 
{tarts  (see  Correa  pcusim).  In  a  letter 
of  the  King  to  the  Ooa  Ck>vemment 
in  1591  he  aninmd verts  on  the  great 
amount  of  ii'  H  and  steel  ]>ermitted  to 
Ik?  exiM^rted  from  Chaul,  for  wile  on 
the  Atrican  coast  and  to  the  Turks  in 
the  Red  Sea  {Arehiv.  Port.  Orirai.,  Fasc 
3,  31 S). 

17d5.  —  "Dr.  Soott,  of  Bombay,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  acquainted  him 

that  ho  had  scut  over  >pociu)t'ns  of  a  jutv 
stance  known  by  the  name  of  Wootz ; 
which  is  c  >t. tillered  to  be  a  kind  of  st«cl, 
and  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  Indians.*" 
-Pha.  Trans,  for  1795,  Pt.  ii.  p.  822. 

l^li.^See    an    acxvmnt  of  VOStl,  in 

1811.  —  "The  cakes  of  steel  arc  cnllwd 
Wootz  ;  they  differ  roatcmlly  in  ouality, 
according  to  the  nature  of  ibe  ore,  out  are- 
preneralty  very  (rood  steel,  and  are  sent  into 
IVr>ifi  and  Tnrkoy.  ...  It  m.iy  t»o  ren- 
I  dered  self-evident  that  the  tigure  or  pattern 
(of  Damascua  steel)  na  \<xig  sought  after 
exista  in  tiie  oakee  o<  Wodi;  and  only 
I  roquiree  to  be  prodneed  br  tibe  action  or 
;  diluted  acids  .  .   .  it  is  therefore  hi^jhly 
i  probable  that  the  ancient  blades  (ol  Da* 
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xuascus)  mwt  madft  of  tilts  steel."—  Willin- 
■«oM,  Engines  of  fFor,  pp.  308-206. 

18f>4.  —  "Damascus  wa^i  long  celebmted 
fur  the  uiaaufucture  of  its  sword  blades, 
which  it  has  boon  conjectured  were  made 
from  the  wooti  of  India."— /'ercy'«  Mdal- 
iurgy,  Irtm  CNuf  SUelp  800. 

WRITER,  s. 

(a)  .  The  rauk  and  style  of  the  junior 
grade  of  covenanted  civil  servants  of 

the  E.I.  Company.  Technically  it 
has  been  ohsoh'te  sine**  tlie  abolition 
of  the  old  grades  in  1833.  The  term 
no  doubt  originally  described  the  duty 
of  thesf  young  uumi  ;  they  were  the 
clerks  of  ilie  factoi  les. 

(b)  .  A  copying  clerk  in  an  office, 
native  or  Etuopeaa. 

a.— 

1673.— "The  whole  Mass  of  the  Com- 
pany's Servftnta  may  bo  comprehended  in 
those  Classes,  viz.,  Merchants,  Factors,  and 
Writers."— /n/^r,  8-J. 

[1675-6.— See  under  FACTOR-! 

1676.— "There  are  some  of  the  Writers 
■who  by  their  litres  arc  not  a  little  scan- 
dalous."—Z><tfer^tMi  a  Ckapiaiii,  in  WheeUr, 
i.  64. 

1888.— "Mr.  Richard  More,  one  that 

came  out  a  Writer  on  t*  Utrbrrt,  left  this 
World  for  a  better.  Y*  Lord  prepare  ua 
all  to  follow  him  !  "—Htdgu,  Inary,  Aug. 
22 ;  [Uak.  boc.  i.  106]. 

1747.— "82.  Mr.  Robbrt  Olivb,  Writer 

in  the  Service,  being  of  a  Martial  Disposi- 
tion, and  having  acted  as  a  Volunteer  in 
our :  late  Engagements,  We  have  granted 
him  an  Ensign's  Commission,  upon  nis  Ap- 
plication for  the  same/' — Letter  from  the 
Council  at  Ft.  St.  Ihivid  to  the  Honhl^. 
Vuurt  of  directors,  dd.  2d.  May,  1747  (MS. 
in  Indiii  OfBoe). 

1758.  —  "As  we  are  sensible  that  our 

J'unior  servants  of  the  rank  of  Writers  at 
bengal  are  not  uix>n  the  whole  on  mo  (^cxmI 
a  footing  as  elsewhere,  we  do  hereby  direct 
that  the  future  appointments  to  a  Writer 
for  salary,  diet  nionoy,  and  all  allowaiiccs 
whatever,  be  100  Rupees  \>&r  annum,  which 
mark  of  our  favour  and  attention,  properly 
attended  to,  must  prevent  their  reflections 
on  what  we  shall  further  order  in  regard 
to  them  a.s  having  any  i>th<  r  object  or 
foundation  than  their  particular  interest 
and  happiness." — Court's  iMle}'^  March  3,  in 
/x*u^,  129.  (The  'further  ortier'  is  th- 
^rohibition  of  palaniins,  &c. — see  PALAN- 

e.  17G0.  —  "It  was  in  the  station  of  a 
corenjint  servant  ond  writer,  to  the  I-Ijust 
India  Company,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1750,  I  embarked."— (/r^wtr,  i,  1. 

1762.  —  "We  are  well  assured  that  one 
great  rea'<()n  of  the  Writers  neglect inf;  the 
Company's  business  is  eogaging  too  soon  in  j 


trade.  ,  ,  .  We  therefore  positively  order 
that  none  of  the  Writers  on  your  e-xtablish- 
ment  have  the  benefit  or  liberty  of  Xhistioks 
(see  DU8TU0K)  until  the  times  of  tiieir 
respective  writcrship-i  are  expired,  and  they 
commence  Factors,  with  this  exception. 
.  .  ,"-~Qimrr*  LeUer,  Dee.  17,  hi  Zm^,  287. 

1765.  —  "  Havinc:  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Writer  in  the  East  India  Com- 
iKiny'a  senrioe  at  Bombay,  I  embarked  with 
14  other  passengers  .  .  .  before  I  had 
attained  my  sixteenth  year."— Forba,  Or. 
Mem.  [2nded.Ll]. 

1769.— "The  Writers  of  Madras  are  ex- 
ceedingly proud,  and  have  the  knack  of 
forgetting  their  old  acquaintanoee.'*— 

Ti''[/inn<>iith ,  M'^m.  i.  20. 

1788. — "In  the  first  place  all  the  persons 
who  go  abroad  in  the  Company^  civil 
service,  enter  as  clerks  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  are  called  by  a  name  to  eorre- 
8j)ond  with  it,  Writers.  In  that  condition 
they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years."  — 
Burke,  Speech  on.  Hattinm*  ImmaAmeiU. 
Fob.  178a,   In  Worb,  vii.  »2. 

b.- 

1764. — R-snhrf,'t.i>t  t  ai)d  ord'-Tf. — That  no 
Hoonshee,  Liuguist,  banian  (.see  BAN- 
YAN), or  Writer  be  allowed  to  any  otiicer 
except  the  Commander->in*GlHef  and  the 
oommandera  of  detsofameiits.  •  .  "—Ft. 
WiUUtm  Contnt.    In  Long^  8G> 

[1860.— "  Following  hira  are  the  kr&nees 
(see  CBAmfT),  or  writers,  on  salaries 

varyinj.,',  according  to  their  duties  and 
abilities,  from  tivo  to  thirty  roopees."  — 
Ornutt  Rural  L, «»  Bengai^  m-9.] 

WUO,  s.  We  ^ive  lhi.s  Beluch  word 
for  loot  on  the  high  authority  quoted. 
[On  this  Mr.  M.  L.  D.iine.s  writes : 
*'This  is  not,  strictly  speakiui',  a 
Balochf  word,  mit  Sindhi,  in  the  form 
wag  or  wagu.  The  Balochi  word  is  hag^ 
but  T  cuiiiof  s;iy  for  certain  whether 
it  is  borrowed  from  Sindhi  by  Balochi, 
or  VMS  WTiA.  The  meaning,  however, 
i.s  not  loot,  but  *a  herd  of  canieLs.'  It 
i.s  j)robable  that  on  the  occjvsion  re- 
ferred to  the  loot  con.si.sted  of  a  herd 
of  caniebt,  and  this  would  easily  give 
rise  ti)  the  idea  that  the  word  meant 
loitt.  it  in  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  plunder  in  those  r^ons,  and  I  have 
ni  t  en  heard  Balochis,  when  narrating 
tin  ir  raids,  de.Hcril>e  how  they  baa 
carried  off  a  '  hag'  "J 

1845. — "In  one  hunt  after  WUg,  as  the 
Bc'I(XK;hecs  call  jiluiider,  200  of  that  beauti- 
ful rc^imenL  the  2nd  l^uropoans,  marched 
inccs.santly  for  15  hours  orer  such  ground 
•OS  I  supjtoso  the  world  cannot  match  for 
ravines,  except  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  march  at  all."— ZsMtT  4^  Sir  0» 
Aupier,  in  L^'e,  iii.  296. 
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XEEATINE,  XEEATIM,  s. 
The  word  in  this  form  represents  a 
silver  coin  fornu'rly  current  at  Goa 
and  several  other  Eastern  ports,  in 
value  somewhat  less  than  l«.  It 
varied  in  Portuguese  currency  from 
30(J  to  3G0  reis.  lint  in  this  caKe  as  in 
so  many  others  the  term  is  u  corrup- 
tion applied  to  a  degenerated  value. 
The  original  is  tlie  Aial»ii- (Z.s/jm/i  (see 
ASHBAFEE)  (or  sharlfi,  'noble' — coni- 
pare  the  medieval  coin  so  called), 
which  was  applied  T)ro]ioil\  t  >  the 
gold  (fhxir,  hut  wa-^  al>o  in  Iiiili.i,  mid 
Still  is  occasionally  by  natives,  ai)i>lii;d 
to  the  gold  mohtir.  AfSirafi  for  a  gold 
tflfiufr  (value  in  gold  aliout  11.^-.  G</.) 
occiiTS  fre<piently  in  the  '  1001  Nights,' 
as  Dozy  states,  and  he  gives  various 
other  quotations  of  the  word  in 
different  fi»niis  (pp.  353-354  ;  [Iturton, 
Ar.  Xvjhts,  X.  160,  37r)]).  Aignjit),  the 
name  of  a  uoiu  once  known  in  France, 
is  according  to  Littr^  also  a  corrup- 
tion of  ashrajl. 

1  !'.'«.  -"And  (tho  Kinpr  <.f  Cnlhut)  siul 
th.it  tii.  y  .>«h<ml(i  tell  the  Caiitaiu  that  if  ho 
wishf(i  t')  iio  ho  iriiKt  izive  hirii  »jW  xarifes, 
and  that  aoon,  atid  thut  thi^i  was  the  custom 
of  that  country,  and  of  those  who  came 
thither."— o  r/.  1'.  fh,  79. 

1510. — "Wbeu  a  uow  Sultan  succoed.H  to 
the  throne,  one  of  his  lords,  who  are  called 
Amirra  (Ameer),  «iys  to  him:   'Ix)rtl,  I 

have  het'ii  fur  «o  lon^  a  timo  ytmr  s<lave, 
give   ruo   I  •.iiiia-cus,  ami   1    will  givo  you 

100,000  or  200,000  teiaidum  of  gold.'"— 
VtiriAema,  10. 

,,  "Kverv  M.i:!u  !tike.  ^'reat  or  little, 
has  for  his  jiay  six  saxaphi  per  niuntb." — 
/ftiVf.  IS. 

"  Oiir  captain  sent  for  tho  superior 
of  the  said  mosque,  to  whom  he  ."aid  :  tbat 
he  should  show  him  the  body  of  SiAir-' 
this  Nabi  means  tho  I'ruphet  Mahomet 
—that  he  woulil  pivc  him  3000  seraphim 
of  gold."— /i/rf.  21<.  This  one  uccentric 
travuller  gives  thus  three  dilTerent  forms. 

1513. — "  .  .  .  huiic  rcirem  AfTonRtw  idem, 
urbo  opuleti><sima  rt  iratcijain  cniijorio 
Armusio  ri  capto,  (]uii)(lfcin)  urilliti  Serap- 
llillOrB,  aa  est  aurea  moMeta  'iiuatis  o<|ui- 
valf-s  amiiiO  nobis  trilnitarifi  etfecerat.  ' — 
KjtiMola  F.mmanueht  ii><ji*,  2i.  In  the 
I>rt-cedii)(];  the  word  seenM  to  apply  to  the 
gold  dinar. 

l.Vi3. — "  And  by  certain  information  of 
person.^  who  knew  tho  facts  .  .  ,  Antonio 
de  Saldanha  .  .  .  agreed  with  the  !«aid  King 
Turuza  (TOrOn  Shfth),  .  .  .  tbat  the  Raid 
Kiog  .  .  .  ahonld  pay  to  the  King  Our 


lord  10,000  zarafins  mon*  voarlv  ...  in 
all  25,000  xarafins    - Tuwh.' da  India,  Smb^ 

sidi»*.i,  79.    This  i.H  the  j,'old  mohur. 

1540.  —  "This  year  there  was  such  u 
famine  in  Choroniandel,  tbat  it  left  nearly 
the  whole  land  do{>opulated  with  the  mor- 
tality, and  jicoi  le  ate  their  fellow  men. 
Such  a  tbintr  uc.  r  wa-^  heanl  of  on  that 
Coast,  where  formerly  there  was  such  uu 
abundance  of  rice,  that  in  the  poet  of 
Neeapatam  I  have  often  seen  more  than 
700  rail  take  canroes  amonntinfr  to  mora 
than  20,000  wi.-.Vw  (the  wo'/n  -  'Jl'.:;!*  hn«hclH) 
of  rice.  .  .  .  This  year  of  famine  the  Forlu- 
guQse  of  tho  town  of  St.  Tbom^  did  much 
gcKxl  to  the  people^  helping  them  with 
•luantities  of  rice  ana  millet,  and  coco-mita 
anri  jagra  (.-ce  JAGrOERY),  w!ii<  I,  they 
imported  iu  their  vo->el~  from  othtr  parti, 
and  sold  in  retail  to  th  j  uople  at  far  lower 
prices  than  they  could  have  got  if  they 
wished  it;  ami  some  rich  jKH»p!e  cansea 
quantities  of  rice  to  bo  iKiilcd  in  their 
houses,  and  gave  it  loilcd  down  in  the 
wat«r  to  tho  people  to  driiik.  all  for  the 
lovo  of  (t<x1.  .  .  .  This  famine  lasted  a 
whole  year,  and  it  spread  to  other  i>art,«, 
but  was  not  so  I'ail  as  in  (.'horomamit-l. 
The  King  of  Bisoagor,  who  was  sovereign 
of  tbat  territory,  heard  of  the  humanity  and 
bfuoficciico  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  i>eoplo 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  greatly  plea-scd 
theroat.  aufi  sent  an  o/n  (■-co  OLLAH)  cif 
thanks  to  the  residents  of  S.  Thom£.  And 
this  same  year  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
jinivi-inn*  in  the  harbours  of  the  Strait-*, 
that  iu  Aden  a  load  (/ardo)  of  rice  fetched 
forty  zarafia,  each  worth  a  craaMfo.  •  •  »"^^ 
tv>rm«,  iv.  i:n-ia2. 

lf,9S.  —  "Tbo  chief  and  most  common 
m'  .nt  V  I  at  (u>a)  is  called  I'anlauuc  (Pardao) 
Xeraphin.  It  is  of  silver,  but  of  small 
Table.  They  strike  it  at  Goa,  and  it  ia 
marked  on  one  side  with  the  imago  of  St, 
Selmstiau,  on  tho  other  with  3  or  4  arrow* 
in  a  -"litaf.  It  is  worth  .'>  te-toons  or  30<^ 
Reys  (Beaa)  of  Portueai,  moro  or  loss."— > 
LinwduAfu  (from  French  ed.  71) ;  [Hak.  Hoc. 

i.  211,  and  cxunparo  i.  IW  :  an  1  <oe  another 
version  of  the  samo  jHiHsjigo  under  PAR- 
DAO]. 

1610.  —  "  Inprinii^  of  SeraflBbaa  Eri>^i, 
which  l>o  ten  Kupias  (Rupee)  a  piece,  th' ro 
are  sixtio  liockcs  (Lack*."  ~ //"  .-.  -.  i 
PvrduUt  i.  217.  Hero  the  gold  mohor 
is  meant. 

c.  1610. — "I^s  piJ-ccs  d'or  sont  cherafina 
k  vingt-cinq  sols  pi^-e."— 7'vnuTf  da  Law/, 

ii.  40 ;  [Hak.  8oo.  ii.  09,  reaciinf^  eh«ndfaia\ 

1653.  —    MouiivifS  cvum>' !■  \  li  '•  —  I. 
"  Sequin  do  Veoise    .  24  taugu«s  (Taoga) 
•  •  •  *  * 

Reale  d'Fspagne  .  12  tangues. 
Aba.«si- ,U'  I'erse  .  8  tanguos. 
lVir.].iii\  I  Parda^o)  •  5  tat  1^' I  ICS. 
Scherephi  .  .  6  tanguee. 
Roupies  (Rupee)  da 

Mogol  .  .6  tangues. 

Tanguo   .  .20  bou.'^erouqae 

(BudgTOok).^ 
to  itealtayv^MU,  1867,  680. 
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c.  ]<uf>.  —  "  Coins  .  ,  ,  of  Rajaporo. 
Iniii;.'iaary  Coins.  1'he  VapuA  (Pagoda)  is 
Hnjicos.  48  Juttals  (sco  JEETUL)  is  one 
I'ogiKl.  10  and  h  Larees  (Larin)  is  1  I'iigud. 
Zsmphins  2}^,  1  om  Duiiar. 

*'  Coins  and  weights  of  Ikjiuhnirn.  3 
LMTMt  ia  1  Zeraphin.  80  liaiea  (Beaa)  1 
Larec.  1  Piee  ia  10  Kaias.  The  Kaiasare 
imaginary. 

"Coin.H  and  weights  i:,  (Joa.  .  .  .  Tho 
Cruxado  of  gold,  12  Zeraphins.  The  Zera- 
phin, 6  Tu>n/,j..<.     TliO  Tango  (Twifa),  5 

If)  J}(t.f roots  (Budff- 
rook),  whoroof  7ii  luakc  a  Tango.  And  OO 
Rtet  make  a  IViiipo."— ^Rryw,  206. 

IfiJK).-  dw.  gr. 

Tho  Gold  St.  Thonia  .   2  M 

The  SilT.  gharepheiM  .  7  4> 

Tahfr  of  Coins,  in  Ocington. 

1727.— "Their  Soldiers  Pov-  (at  Goa)  is 
▼ery  nnall  and  ill  paid.  They  have  but 
aix  Xerapheeas  per  .Month,  i\w\  two  Stiita 
of  Calico,  stript  or  cliecquorod,  in  a  Year 
.  .  .  and  a  Xerapheen  is  worth  a)>uut 
aixtcen  Fence  half  Peny  titer  "^A.  UamUton, 
I  249  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  252], 

1700.— "You  shall  coin  Gold  and  silrer 

of  eiiual  wt'iV'ht.  and  fineness  with  the  A.-h- 
refecri  (Aahrafee)  and  Kupees  of  Moor^hi  d- 
nbad,  in  tho  nanio  of  Cakiittn."— A'(«*r«i//j 
i'frwaniu^or  iittaU.  a  Mint  in  CaicuUat 
in  Long,  227. 

c.  1814.  — "Sallibi  now  are  very  different 
from  what  the^jr  onoe  wwe.  When  1  wa^  a 
young  man  with  an  officer  in  the  camp 
of  LAt  Llk  Sahib  (Lor.l  T_ik.  )  tlio  s.liibs 
would  give  an  ashra/i  (Ashiafee),  wlu  n  now 
they  think  twice  before  taking  out  a  ni^>ee." 
— Pertonal  Rtminiictnc^t  of  an  old  him}. 
aama*$  CbaacrMlfea.  Hero  the  gold  mohur 
is  meant. 

ZER0AN80B,  n.p.  This  is  a 
cttiions  example  of  the  manner  in 

whicli  lliH  I'oituqiuw  liistorians  r«']>rf- 
bktui  M;ili(iniim.'dun  iianies.  Xcrcaiis(jr 
does  really  very  fairly  represent  pho- 
Tu;tif  ;illy  the  name  of  Hhtr  Khan  Stir, 
the  fainoius  rival  and  displacer  of 
Humayuii,  under  the  title  of  Sher 
Shfth. 

c.  iri.3.s!.  — "  But  the  King  of  Bengal,  seeing 
hiniaelf  very  powerful  in  the  kingdom  of 
fhe  Patans,  seized  the  king  and  took  bin 
king(h)in  from  him  .  .  .  and  made  Governor 
of  the  kingdom  a  great  lord,  a  ra-Hsal  tif  his, 
called  Cotoxa,  ami  then  leaving  everything 
in  good  order,  returned  to  Bengal.  The 
administrator  Cotoxa  took  the  fleld  with  a 
great  army,  having  with  him  a  Patan 
Captain  called  Xercansor,  a  valiant  cavalier, 
much  esteemed  by  all."— Corr«i,  ii.  719. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Patann  appears  to  Vie 
Behar^  where  tutious  Afghan  chiefs  tricfJ  to 
establish  themselves  after  tho  coiiiiuc>;t  of 
Delhi  by  Baber.  It  would  take  more  search 
than  it  in  worth  to  eluddata  tiie  story  as 
toki  hf  Correa,  bat  tea  JUHtt,  iw,  888. 


i'ot<ixa  (Koto  sha)  appears  to  bo  ^nU>  Kh&m 
of  the  MahoDimodan  hiitorian  there. 

Another  curious  exam^^le  of  Portuguese 
nomcnclaturo   i.i  that  given  to  tho  tiret 


Mabommedan  king  of  Slalacca  by  Bams, 
Jiaquem  DarxA  (H.  vi  IL  by  Alboquerque 
Xaqu^darxa  {Comm.  Pt.  III.  ch.  17).  Thin 


name  is  rendered  by  lAssen's  ponderous 
lure  into  iSkt.  .S<dana'ii/uirfi,  "d.  h.  Besitzer 
kraf tiger  Bcsinnungen  "  (or  "  Posses-sor,  of 
strong  reooUections."— Ait.  iv.  [AQ), 
whereas  it  i«  simply  the  Portuguese  way 
of  writing  SH-finihir  ShdJi  .'  [So  Linsi  li.  ten 
(Hak.  Soc.  ii.  writea  Xatamaa  tot  Hhdii, 
Tanuuii.].  For  other  esamploB^  see  Codo* 
Taaoajn,  Idaloui. 


YABOO,  s.  Pers.  yahu,  whidi  is 
I>erhans  a  corruption  of  Ar.  ya'buh,  de- 
tined  by  Johnson  as  *a  swift  and  long 
horse.'  A  nag  such  as  we  call  'a 
plloway,'  a  large  pony  or  small  hardv 
;  the  term  in  India  is  generally 
applied  to  a  very  ii.seful  cl.xss  of 
animals  lirou^'lit  from  Afj^'liaiiiNtaii. 

[c.  ir)l*0.— "The  fifth  chiss  (y4bii  horsas) 
are  bred  in  this  country,  but  fall  riiort  in 
Strength  and  size.  Their  performances  al^o 
are  mostly  bad.  They  are  the  otfspring  of 
Turki  hi.r-cs  with  an  inferior  blMd?'— 
A'ln,  ed.  JJlochmatm,  i.  234.] 

17fi4,— "There  are  in  tho  highland  coun- 
try of  Kandahau  and  ("aiu  l  a  small  kind 
of  horses  called  Yaboua,  which  are  very 
servioeable."— iTaaimy,  Trtmi$,  ii.  867. 

[1839. — "A  very  strong  nnd  useful  breed 
of  ponies,  called  Tanboos,  is  however  rearod, 
especiallv  about  fiaomiaui.  They  are  osed 
to  cany  baggage,  and  can  bear  a  great  load, 
but  do  not  stand  a  long  contiiuuince  of  hard 
work  so  well  as  mulea."— jS^jnAiaKoiie,  Ckmbut, 
ed.  1842,  i.  189.J 

7AE,  8.  The  Tiljetan  ox  (Bo.< 
(jrujiniem,  L.,  Poejyhfiffua  of  Gray),  he. 
longing  to  the  Bisontine  group  of 
liovim^.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Bogle's 
.Fournal  luid.  r  the  o<M  nainc  of  tlie 
'•cow-tailed  cow,'  which  is  a  literal 
sort  of  translation  of  the  Hind,  name 
chdori  gdikf  chdorls  (see  CHOWEY),  hav- 
ing heen  usually  called  "cow-tails" 
in  the  18th  century.  [The  usual 
native  name  for  the  beast  in  N.  India 
is  fiurag<fo,  which  conies  from  Skt. 
surabhi^  'pleasing.']  The  name  yak 
does  not  aiti>ear  in  Butfon,  who  calls 
it  the  'Tartiirian  cow,'  nor  is  it  found 
in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Pennant's  if.  Quad' 
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rupeds  (1793X  though  there  U  a  fair 
account  of  the  animal  as  Bo$  griiimim.s 
of  Lin.,  and  a  poor  engrraving.  Al- 
tliough  the  word  occurs  in  Delia 
Penna's  acoonnt  of  Tibet,  written  in 
1730,  as  quoted  below,  its  first  aj»po;ir- 
ance  in  print  was,  aa  far  as  we  cuu 
ascertain,  in  Turner's  Mission  to  Tibet. 
It  is  the  Tib.  pYak,  jiische's  Diet. 
gyaij.  The  animal  i.-j  mentioned  twice, 
though  in  a  confused  and  inaccurate 
manner,  by  Aelian ;  and  somewhat 
more  correctly  by  Cosiiias.  Uotli  h  ive 
got  the  Siinie  f.ilile  about  it.  It  is  iji 
medieval  times  de.scril»ed  by  liubruk. 
The  domestic  yak  is  in  Ti1>et  tlic 
ordinary  beast  of  burden,  and  much 
ridden.  Its  hair  is  woven  into  tent-, 
and  spun  into  ropes  ;  it^  milk  a  8taj>l  r 
of  diet,  and  its  dnng  of  fuei  The 
wild  yak  is  a  niagnififout  animal, 
standing  sometimes  16  hands  high, 
and  weighing  1600  to  1800  lbs.,  and 
multiplies  to  an  .i>f<tiiishing  extent 
on  the  high  plateaux  of  Tibet.  The 
use  of  the  Lfime  yak  extends  from  the 
highlands  of  Khokaud  to  Kuku- 
khotau  or  Kwei-liwaching,  near  tlie 

S'eat  nurlheru  bend  of  the  Yellow 
iver. 

0.  A.D.  250.  —  "The  TndlftM  (at  tiroes) 

c'urry  as  presents  to  their  KiIl^^  tamo  tigers, 
traiDed  jmathors,  four-humcil  oryxes,  amt 
eotUe  of  two  different  races,  ano  kind  of 
threat  .svriftnowi,  and  another  kind  that  aro 
terribly  wild,  that  kind  of  cattle  from  (the 
tails  of)  which  they  inako  fly-ttape.  .  .  — 
A':lian,  df.  AiiinuUibus,  xv.  cap.  14. 

Again : 

**  There  is  in  India  a  ||:nn*eatinf*  animal, 

which  is  flouhio  the  size  of  the  horse,  and 
which  has  a  very  bushy  tail  very  black  in 
ookmr.f  The  hairs  of  the  tail  am  finer  than 
human  hair,  and  the  Indian  women  set  great 
store  by  its  possession.  .  .  .  When  it  per- 
ceives that  it  is  on  the  j'oint  -if  being  caught, 
it  hidee  its  t^iil  in  some  tiiiekct  .  .  .  and 
thiaks  that  since  its  tail  i.s  not  scon,  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  of  any  value,  for  it  knows 
that  the  tail  ia  tlie  great  object  of  fancy." — 
Jbid,  xvi.  11. 

e.  .^45.  — '"niis  Wild  Ox  i«>  ,i  great  Iwast 
of  India,  and  from  it  is  got  the  thing  called 
TupkOy  with  which  officers  in  the  tiold  adorn 
Uieir  hones  and  pennons.  They  tell  of  this 
beast  that  if  its  tall  eatehes  in  a  tree  he 
will  not  budge  but  stands  stock-ftill,  >>cing 
horribly  vexed  at  lo:jing  a  siuglo  hair  of  its 
tail ;  so  the  natiTas  oome  and  cut  bis  tail  off, 


*  T\ori<f>dyos,  wli-nen  no  doubt  Gray  took  hl» 
nanio  for  th*»  ftenus. 

t  Tilt'  tails  usually  brou^lit  for  sale  ari>  those  of 
thetatn-'  Y:ik,  iii.i  white.  Th<'  tail  of  the  wild 
Yak  is  black,  aud  ot  much  greater  ai;ce. 


and  then  when  he  has  lo>t  u  altogether,  he 
makes  his  escape." — t'v.*nufs  Indnopleiuies, 
Bk.  xi.  Tmnsl.  in  Cathay^  &c.,  p.  clxxiv. 

[c.  1590.— In  a  list  of  things  imported 
from  the  "  northern  mountains  into  Oudh, 
we  hare  "tails  of  the  iTMfib oow.**—^7s,  ed. 

Jurrftt,  ii.  17'2  ;  and  see  280.] 

1730.—"  Dopo  di  che  per  eiroa  40  siorui 
di  camino  non  si  trora  piu  abitnzioni  di  case, 

uia  nolo  alcune  tende  con  >jnantita  di  niandro 
di  lak,  •►ssiano  l)ovi  pelo-i.  pc<  ire,  eavalli. 
.  .  ." — Fni  ()iti:io(('-ff>t  I'-iuiail'  JlilU,  lift:,-*. 

yuti:i,x  ii'i  Tlub''t  (published  by  KUprotb  ia 
Jd'irn.  .!.».  2d.  ser.)  ji.  17. 

17S3.— ".  .  .  i>n  the  opposite  side  saw 
several  of  the  black  chowrv  -  tailed  cattle. 
.  .  .  This  very  singitlar  nnd  curious  animal 
deserves  a  particular  description.  .  .  .  The 
Yak  of  Tartarv,  called  .^x^ra  f»tty  iii 
tiiudastan.  .  .  .'^-—Turnfr't  Kmltauy  (pubd. 
1-sOO).  186-6.  [Uir  H.  Yule  identifies  ^tc 
(•<)>/  with  Ch'dort  (Idl :  but,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  the  H.  name  is  tHraffdv.] 

In  the  publication  at  the  latter  date  ap- 
jHjars  the  excellent  plate  after  Stubhs,  called 
'"the  Tak  <>/  Tnitii'/,"  still  the  .-tand.ird 
representation  of  the  .animal.  ^Ahso  see 
Turner'.s  jKiper  (1794)  in  the  At.  i^v.,  London 
reprint  of  179:18,  ir.  'JfH 

Tliougli  tlie  two  tol1i)\vi!ii^  tuiota- 
tions  from  Abbe  Hue  do  not  contain 
the  word  yuk^  they  are  pictures  by 
that  clever  artist  w&ich  we  can  hardly 
omit  to  reprodtice  : 

1851. — "  Les  boeufs  a  long  poils  i-Uacnt  do 
v^ritables  earieatares ;  impossible  de  tigurer 
ricn  do  pUi*^  drAle  ;  ils  marchfiic:>t  le<  jainlies 
<-cart<'es,  et  jKjrtiiient  p<5niblcnu  nt  tm  ('iiorrae 
systl-nie  de  stalactites,  qui  icur  pendaient 
sous  le  ventre  iusoult  torre.  t^es  pauvre* 
bAtes  tftaient  si  infomes  et  telleoient  re* 
couvortes  de  gla^ons  <]u*il  serubl.iit  qu'on 
les  eCit  mis  contire  dans  du  suere  cuudi." — 
J/it,  ft  Unffrt,  SoHi-rnirs  iTea  Keya^f  ftc.  ii. 
201;  [E.T.  ii.  UiHl. 

,,  ".\u  numient  ou  nous  iia->,*iiues  le 
Mourf>ui  Ou*<ou  »ur  la  glaco,  un  spoctacle 
asses  biiarre  s'offrit  &  nos  yeux.  J>6j^  nous 
avions  remarqn^  de  loin  .  .  .  des  objets  in* 
fonnes  et  n .  irAtres  ranges  on  file  en  travors 
de  ce  grand  tleiive.  ...  Co  fut  seulcmeni 
•juand  nous  ffimes  tout  pr}»»,  que  nous 
pOmes  reoonnaltre  plus  de  £iO  banifs  anu- 
vages  incmst^  dans  la  ?1aee.  tie  andent 
voulu,  sans  doute,  tr.iverser  !o  fleuve  a  la 
nage,  au  moment  ilo  la  concretion  dcs  caux,  et 
ils  s'^taient  trouv^s  pris  par  les  gla^ons  sant 
avoir  la  force  de  s'en  d»arnsser  et  de  con- 
tinuer  leur  route.  Lenr  belle  t#te,  sur- 
mont^e  de  grander  comes,  <^tait  cnc»)re  :i 
ddcouvert;  mais  la  re^te  du  cuqjs  ^tait 
pris  dans  la  glace,  qui  4tait  si  transparente 
({u'on  pouvait  distinguor  farilement  la 
}>osition  de  ces  inipniaentes  b^tos ;  un  eftt 
dit  qu'olles  <^t.Tient  encore  a  n:i>:er,  los 
oigles  et  \e»  curbeaux  leur  avaieut  arracb^ 
les  yeux."-/iirf.  Ii.  219 ;  [E.T.  iL  119  siy. 
aud  for  a  further  aeooimt  of  the  aniauU  see 
i  ii.  81]. 
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ZAMORIN. 


TAM,  s.  This  general  name  in 
English  of  the  large  edible  tuber 

Ih'oscorea  seems  to  W  a  corruption  of 
the  name  used  in  the  W.  Indies  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.   [Mr.  Flatt 

(0  s<  r.  JN'.  <{•  Q.  V.  '226  sffj.)  suggests 
that  the  original  toiin  was  ityum  or 
nyavn,  in  tlu;  siii-^e  of  'food,'  uyami 
meaning  'to  eat'  in  the  Fulah  language 
of  Senegal.  The  canniWl  Aya///- 
Ayanu,  oi  whom  Miiis  Kingsle^  gives 
an  account  (TraveU  in  JF,  AJhea^  330 
appear  to  take  their  name  from 
tlie  same  word.J 

1600.— "There  are  great  store  of  TwiinnM 
^jwing  in  Guinea,  m  preat  fields/'— i'wr- 

<htu,  ii.  957. 

1613.—".  .  .  Moreover  it  prodacet  great 
abundance  of  inhamee,  or  large  subterranean 

tuViors,  of  which  there  are  many  kimis,  like 
the  Ciiiiii-ft'.*  of  Ainirica,  uud  these  in/uiMfi 
iioiled  or  roa^tf  l  ■^orve  in  place  of  bread." — 
<>■■</ iiihu  lie  ErtdUtt  1&. 

1764,— 

"  In  mcxgre  lands 
"Its  known  the  Tmu  will  ne'er  tu  bigness 
twelL"  Cfraingar,  Bk.  i. 


z 

ZABITA,  8.   Hind,  from  Ar.  s^AUd. 

An  exact  rtile,  a  canon,  hut  in  the 
following  it  s<enhs  to  be  u^jed  for  a 
tariff  of  asse&inient : 

1799.—**!  haTtt  eetablished  the  Zitbeta 

for  the  shops  in  tho  Fort  a.'^  fixeii  liy  Murleod. 
It  is  to  be  jiftiil  antmally." —  Wrf/iiii/tun,  i.  49. 

ZAMORIN,  s.  The  title  for  n>any 
centuries  of  the  Hindu  sovereign  of 
Calient  and  the  country  round.  The 
word  is  Malay al.  SdmiUiriy  Silm&rif 
TifiiuTtii  i,  Ttlitn'iri,  a  tadhhavn  (or  ver- 
nacular uiudihcation^  of  Skt.  Sd- 
fnundrif  *the  8ea-King.'    ^See  also 

iriLsoii,  Marknr.i'e  ^^SS.  l.  XC^ni.) 
[Mr.  Logan  {Malnhir,  iii.  UioflS.  s.v.) 
.*«ugge.st^j  that  the  title  Samwfri  is  a 
translation  of  the  Raja's  ancient 
Jklalayiil.  title  of  Ki>yinalakhm,  i.e. 
^King  (Jcnu)  of  the  hills  ikunnu)  and 
mves  {alay  The  name  has  recently 
become  famiiiai  in  ii  ference  to  the 
<'uriou.s  custom  Ity  wliidi  the  Zainorin 
w;ls  attacked  l>y  one  of  the  candidates 
for  his  throne  (see  the  account  by 
A.  Hamilton  (ed.  1744,  i.  309  i^q. 
I'inkerton,  viii.  374)  quoted  by  Mr. 


Ftenr  {CMdtn  Bough,  2nd  ed.  iL  14 

c.  1343.  — "Tho  snlt.in  a  Kafir  called 
the  S&mari.  .  .  .  When  tlie  time  of  our 
departure  for  China  came,  tho  sultan,  the 
Bimaii  equipped  for  us  one  of  the  13  junks 
whieh  were  lying  in  the  port  of  OoHoot."— > 
IbA  BittuUi,  iv.  89-91. 

1442.—"  1  saw  a  man  with  his  body  naked 
like  the  reet  of  the  Hfndna.  The  aoverelgtt 

<»f  thi-;  (.itv  (("alicut)  bears  the  title  of 
S&mari.  Whun  he  dies  it  is  bis  sister's  son 
who  .succeeds  him."— -wtWiimual/^  in  India 

intti^  XVth.Vrnt.ll. 

1498.—"  First  (  "alicut  wbitber  we  went. 
.  ,  .  The  Kitu;  will iin  tliey  o.ill  Camolim  (for 
^amoiim)  can  muster  100,000  men  for  war, 
with  the  oontingents  that  he  reoeivea,  hia 

own  authority  extending  to  veiy  few,"— 

HuUiro  df  YuM'v  dix  (Jama. 

1510.— "Now  I  will  speak  of  the  King 
here  in  Calicut,  Ixjcnuse  ho  is  tho  most  ini- 
port.int  King  of  all  tho>o  l>eforo  mentioned, 
and  is  called  Samory,  which  in  the  Pagan 
language  means  God  on  earth." — VurUirinaf 
1S4.  Ilie  traveller  oonfonnds  the  word  with 
(nmfiiirriit.  which  does  mean  '  L<>rd.'  [Forbea 
(»eo  below)  makes  the  mwo  mistake.] 

151 6.—**  This  city  of  Calient  is  very  large. 

.  .  .  lliU  Kiiiir  became  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  all  the  others:  he  took  tho 
name  of  Zomodri,  which  i.s  a  mint  of  hOMMir 
above  all  other  Kingn." — Jiarootn,  103. 

[1552.— "Samarao."  See  under  CELE- 
BES.] 

1653.—"  The  most  powerful  Prince  of  thia 
Halebar  was  the  King  of  Caleout,  who  par 

fjcf/ntt-f  was  called  Camarij,  which  among 
them  is  as  among  us  the  title  Emperor." — 
Autvci  I.  IT.  7. 

[],'>'> I.  Sjicaking  <<f  tho  Moluccas,  "  Cam- 
arao.  which  iu  their  language  means  Ad- 
miral."—OutetiAseCa,  Bk.  1^  eh.  M.] 

,,  "I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  tell  him 
.  .  .  that,  please  <iod,  in  a  short  time  the 
inilH.Tial  tleet  would  come  from  Egypt  to  the 
8&nuuci,  and  deliver  the  country  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels."— .SAft'  M^',  p.  88. 
(Vanib(5ry,  who  in  liis  translation  l>etray.s  a 
remarkable  ignorance  uf  Indian  gec^raphy, 
speaks  (p.  '24)  of  "Bamhri,  the  ruler  of 
Cutrntta,  by  whii-b  ho  means  Calicut."^ 

l.'it>3.  — "  And  when  tho  King  of  Culecut 
(who  has  for  title  Samorim  or  Emperor) 
bcsicgcil  Cochin.  .  •  ."— (/oivut,  f.  586. 

1572.— 

"  Seatado  o  Gama  junto  ao  rioo  leito 
Os  aeos  mats  aff^aistados,  prompto  em  viata 
Estava  o  Samori  no  trajo,  e  ge^'to 
Da  gente,  niinoa  daatee  delle  vista." 

C'<im^,  vii.  59. 

Bt  Burton : 

"  When  near  that  tplendld  eoneh  took  place 
the  guest 

and  others  farther  off,  prompt  glanoe  and 

the  Samorin  ca**!  on  folk  uho-so  garb  and 
gest 

were  like  to  nothing  he  had  ever  seen." 
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ZA  XZIBA  R. 


IM. — 0nder  this  year  there  ie  a  note  of 

a  Letter  from  UnderotTKin-rhccte  the  Great 
Samorin  or  K.  of  Calicut  to  K.  Juues. — 
Saituiurift  i.  482. 

1678.— "  Indeed  it  ia  pleasantly  rituated 
under  trees^,  and  it  in  the  Huly  bee  of  their 
gamwlrin  or  Pope."— Fry<T,  52. 

17^^1.— "Their  (the  Christians'^  hereditary 

£riviIoge»i  were  roi^pccted  by  tbo  Z&morin 
iniself." — Qibbony  ch.  xlvii. 
1785. — A  letter  of  Tipj-oo's  applies  the 
term  to  a  tribe  or  class,  speaking  of  '  2000 
SamosiM ' ;  who  an  these  l-~Saied  Lmtn^ 
274. 

1787.— "The  Zamorin  ia  the  only  ancient 
soTerei^rn  m  the  South  of  India."— T.  J/waro, 

in  L\ff,  i.  59. 

1810. — "On  our  way  we  saw  one  of  the 
Zamorim's  hoiises,  but  he  was  ub-ient  at  a 
more  favoured  residence  of  Pauiany." —  | 
Mvnd  QrakoM^  110. 

[1814.— "The  Kin-  of  Calicut  was  in  the 
Malabar  lanijuage,  c.illed  Samory,  orZamo-  i 
rine,  that  is  to  say.  (iml  on  the  earth." — 
Furh'-.i,  Or.  .\[';n.  2nd  cd.  i.  263.  See  quota- 
tion alx)vo  from  Varthoma.] 

,,  " .  .  .  nor  did  the  conqueror 
(Uydor  Ali)  take  any  notice  of  the  Zamo- 
rlne's  complaints  and  snpplicationft.  The 

uiifortuii.ite  prince,  afttr  fastinir  throe  day-*, 
and  tiuding  all  remonstrance  vain,  set  tiro  to  j 
Ids  {talaoe,  and  was  burne<l,  with  S4)me  of  ' 
his  women  and  their  brahmins." — IbUl.  iv. 
207-8  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  477].    This  wa.s  a  ca.se  of 
Traga. 

[1900.— "The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  who 
■noceeded  to  the  ffadi  (Quddy)  three  months 
ago^  hM  died."— i>»ea««r  if«a,  April  18. 

ZANZIBAR,  n.p.   This  name  was 

originally  geneittl,  and  applied  widely 
to  the  Eiust  African  coast,  at  least  .south 
uf  the  River  Jubb,  and  as  far  as  the  i 
Arab  traffic  extended.  But  it  was  | 
aho  <-]»i  iti« ally  a]>plied  to  the  island 
on  which  the  SulUiu  of  Z.inzil)ar  now  i 
lives  (and  to  which  we  now  generally 
restrict  the  name) ;  and  this  was  the 
case  at  lea.st  siii.  <-  the  15th  century,  as 
we  see  froui  the  Hoteiro.  The  Pets. 
Zangl-hdr^ '  Region  of  the  Blacks,'  was 
known  X*}  the  ancients  in  the  fonn 
Zimjit  (I'tokm%  i.  17,  9  ;  iv.  7,  1 1 )  and 
Zinfjiurn.  The  Ami)  softening  of  the 
ij  n]a'Ie  the  name  into  Zdtijibdr^  and 
this  the  Portuguese  made  into  Zanzibar. 

c.  ,'>!.'» — "And  thnie  wlm  liavi^-.nto  the 
Indian  Sia  are  aware  that  Zingium,  as  it 
is  talleti,  lie-*  beyond  the  country  where 
the  incou-se  grows,  which  ia  called  Borbarjr." 
— Cotmtu,  in  Cathay,  kc,  elzrii. 

c.  010.— "The  land  of  the  Zanj  bogiti-*  at 
the  channel  issuing  from  the  U)>per  NUo" 
(by  this  the  Jabb  seems  meant)  "and  extends 

t<<  t!  ■  country  of  Sonila  and  of  the  Wak- 
wuk.  —  Jtfaf  Oiii,  Prairie*  d'{ht  iii.  7, 


c.  1190.— Aleaandor  having  eaten  what 
was  pretended  to  be  the  hMtd  of  a  Uaok 

captiTe  says : 

**.  .  .  I  haTonerer  eaten  better  food  liiBn 

this! 

Since  a  man  uf  Zang  is  in  eating  so 

heart-attracting, 
To  eat  any  other  roast  meat  to  mo  is 
not  agreeable ! " 

n'<7/.frft./.  '  Clarke,  p.  104. 

1298. — "Zanghibar  i^  a  preat  and  noblo 
IMand,  with  a  00mp£i>s  uf  some  2000  miles. 
The  people  .  .  .  are  all  black,  and  go 
stark  naked,  with  only  a  little  ooverinfr  for 
decency.  Their  hair  is  as  Mack  a-  ji^  i  j-er, 
and  so  frizdy  that  even  with  water  you 
can  scarcely  straighten  it,"  &c.,  kc—Mtux^ 
Pohf  ii.  21o.  Marco  Polo  regards  the  ooast 
of  Zanribar  as  belonging  to  a  great  idand 
like  Madagascar. 

1440. — "Kalikut  is  a  rery  safe  haven 
,  .  .  where  one  tinda  in  abundance  the 
jirccious  objects  broupht  from  maritime 
countries,  especially  from  Halwhah  (s>ee 
HUBSHEE,  ABYSSINIA),  Zirbad,  and 
Zanzibar."  AbdurrauOkt  u  «t  BxU^^ 
xiv.  4iki. 

1496.— "And  when  the  morning  came, 

wo  found  we  had  arrived  at  a  very  irreat 
i.-iland  called  Jamgiber,  i>et»pled  with  many 
Moors,  and  standing  (r<^xl  ten  leognea  from 

the  coaat,"— /?"r^o<',  lO.'i. 

1616. — "Between  this  i.sland  of  S.in 
Lorenso  (t.<.  Madagascar)  and  the  conti- 
nent, not  very  far  from  it  arc  three  islands, 
which  are  called  one  Manfia,  another  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  other  I'enda  :  these  are  in- 
habited by  Moors ;  they  are  very  fertile 
islands." — Barhomi,  14. 

1553.— "And  from  the  streams  of  this 
rirer  Quilimanoe  towards  the  west,  as  far 
as  the  Cnpe  of  Cnrrent^.  up  to  which  the 

M(H)rs  of  lliat  <(..i.st  do  naviijate,  all  that 
rv^ion,  and  th.it  >*till  further  west  Uiwani* 
the  Cape  of  (J.ff-il  Ilt>}»e  (:u<i  we  call  it),  th* 
.\rabian8  and  Persians  of  those  |iart«  call 
Zangnebar,  and  the  inhabitants  they  call 
Zaagny."— Avrenb  I*  viii.  4. 

.\  few  p.ntrcs  l.itor  wo  h.ivo  "  Isles 
of  iVMiilia,  Z'lnzilxir,  Montia,  Conioro."  .show- 
ing apjiorently  that  a  difference  had  grown 
up,  at  least  among  the  Portognese,  dis- 
tinguishing ZaagnalMur  the  cootinenlal 
region  from  l5aillflttT  the  Island. 

c.  \:m. 

*'  And  with  mv  power  did  march  to  Zansi> 
bar 

I     The  western  (#»V)  jiart  of  Afric,  where  I 

\'iow'd 

The  Ethiopian  Sea,  rivers,  and  lake*.  .  . 

iMarlovet   TamburlaM  tke  O'rtai, 
2d.  part,  i.  8. 

l.''W. — "From  hence  we  ■  r  the  1-ic 
of  Zanribar  on  the  ooast  of  Melinde.  where 
at  wee  stayed  and  wintered  nntill  the  be> 

^jinniiifr  of  Fi-bniarj-  fdUowing.** — HtlOf 
i/uy,  lu  i/uX7.  iv.  53. 
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ZEDOABY. 


ZEBU,  a.  This  wliinisical  name, 
applied  ill  zoological  books,  English  as 
well  as  Fieiu  h,  to  th^uni]>ed  domestic 
ox  (or  Brahminy  boll)  of  Indi.i,  was 
taken  by  BuUbu  from  the  exhibitors 
of  rach  a  beast  at  a  Frencli  fair,  who 
perhaps  invented  the  word,  but  who 
told  him  the  ])east  had  been  brought  ' 
from  Africa,  where  it  wa^j  called  by 
that  name.  We  have  been  able  to 
discover  no  justification  for  this  in 
African  dialects,  though  our  friend 
Kt.  R.  Cost  has  kindly  made  search, 
and  sought  information  from  other 
phil<)l(»gists  on  our  account.  Zebu 
passes,  however,  with  most  iHJOple 
as  an  Indian  word ;  thus  Wimer't 
Didionaryy  says  "Zebu,  the  native 
Indian  name.'  The  only  word  at 
all  like  it  that  we  can  discover  i.s 
MbO  (q.v.)  or  TJinJm,  ajijilied  in  the 
8emi-TiI>efan  rei:i'»iis  of  the  Hiinrdaya 
to  a  useful  hybrid,  called  in  Ladak 
by  tbe  slightly  modified  form  iwmo. 
In  Jiischke's  Tihdan  Did.  we  find 
**Ze'-ba  .  ...  1.  hump  of  a  camel,  zebu, 
etc."  This  is  curious,  but,  we  should 
think,  only  one  of  those  coineidences 
which  we  nave  had  f^)  often  to  notice. 

Isidore  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  in 
his  work  Acclimatatxon  et  Dvnxesticatim 
de»  Animaux  Utiles^  considers  the  ox 
and  the  zfhn  to  lie  twr)  distinct  species. 
Both  are  ligured  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  both  on  those  of 
ancient  Egyj»t.  The  hum]>ed  o.x  also 
exi.sls  in  Southern  Persia,  a.s  Marco  i 
Polo  mentions.  Still,  the  great 
naturalist  to  whose  work  we  have 
referred  is  hardly  jiistitied  in  the 
Statement  quoted  below,  that  the 
*'zebu"  is  common  to  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia"  with  a  great  part  of 
Africa.  [Mr.  Rhinford  writes:  ''The 
Ofrigin  of  Jjos  imiicus  (.sometimes  allied 
nim  by  European  naturalists)  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  iu  all  probability 
tropical  or  sub-tropi<  al,  and  was  re- 
flaitled  by  Blyth  as  prol.ably  Afriian. 
Noance.^ral  form  h  is  lu  eti  discovered 
•moTiLT  Indian  fossil  bovim--,  wiiich 
.  .  .  comprise  species  allied  to  the 
gaur  and  buflTalo"  {Mammalia^  483 
asf.).] 

c.  1772.— "We  have  seen  this  small 
hunched  ox  ali%'e.  .  .  .  Tt  was  nhown  at  the 
fair  in  Pari.«i  in  I7f)2  (fie,  but  a  transcript 
from  the  French  criitimi  nf  ls:{7  pivea  177*2) 
under  tbe  name  of  Zebu ;  wbicb  we  have 
adopted  to  describe  tbe  aninal  by,  for  it  is 
a  particulsr  breed  of  tbe  ox,  and  not  a 


species  of  the  buffalo." — Buffon't  A'at.  Jiitt., 
E.T.  1807,  vi&.  19, 20 ;  see  dw  p.  88. 

1861. — "N'ous  savnns  done  jx^sitivcment 
qu'il  uno  ^jKxjuo  oh  rcjccident  <?tuit  enooie 
cuuvert  de  furt-ts,  I'orieiit,  d^jJi  civilia^  poe* 
s^dait  dejk  le  boeuf  et  )o  Zebu ;  et  par  eon- 
soquent  c'est  de  t'orient  que  ces  aninuuix 
sont  sortis,  pour  dcvenir.  Fun  (lo  boeuf) 
I  cosiiioiH>]ite,  I'autre  commun  h  pre.sque 
touto  1  Asio  et  k  tino  grandu  jutrtiu  de 
rAfrique."— &«i>^tvy<SS(.  Ai/cure  (work  abore  * 
referred  to,  4th  ed.  1861). 

[1898.— "I  bnve  seen  a  herd  of  Zebras 
(sic)  or  Indian  bumped  (»ttle.  but  cannot 
say  whore  tbey  are  kept." — In  9  ser.  A',  d-  0. 
i.468.] 

ZEDOART,  and  ZEBUMBET,  ss. 
These  are  two  aromatic  loota,  once 

fanu)us  in  pharmacy  and  often  coupled 
together.  The  former  i.s  often  men- 
ti(uied  in  medieval  literature.  The 
former  ia  Arabic  jitdwdr,  the  latter 
Pens,  znramfxid.  There  soem.s  some 
doubt  al)OUt  the  scieutiiic  discrimina- 
tion of  the  two.  Moodeen  Sheriff  says 
that  Zedoary  (Cure u/Hu  zedmria)  i.s  sold 
in  most  bazars  under  the  name  of  ahbe- 
haldi^  whilfit  jadvilr^  or  zJiadixir^  is  the 
bazar  name  of  roota  of  varieties  of 
non-poisonous  aconites.  There  has 
been  considerable  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  these  drugs  [see  Wait, 
Econ.  Did.  ii.  G55,  670].  Dr.  Boyle, 
in  his  most  interesting  discourse  on 
the  Antuiuity  of  Hindto  Medicine 
(p.  77),  tranacribea  the  following  pre- 
scription of  the  physician  Aetius,  in 
I  which  the  name  of  Zedoary  first  occur.s, 
I  along  with  many  otlier  ludiau  drugs  : 

c.  A.D.  WO.— "Zador(i.f.  *«/oana^),galan- 
gae,  ligusttci,  scseUs,  eardamomi,  piperis 
lou^,  piperis  albi,  cinoamomi,  Qngil>eriB, 
seraini.5  Smymii,  caryophylli,  pbylli,  sta- 
chyc-i.  myrobalani,  I'lm,  costi,  .-ci.rdii,  sil- 
phii  vel  laaerpitii.  rboi  barbarici,  poeouiae  : 
aKi  etiam  arbortt  aueb  TiieDin  et  pelinri 
semen,  item<]ue  snxifra^im  ao  caeiani  ad* 
dunt ;  ex  bis  singulis  staterei  dnoe  com- 
tnisceto.  .  .  ." 

c.  1  too. — "  Canell  and  Mtewale  ol  prioe." 

— R.  oj'Uit  Rote. 

1516.— «TntheKin|^om  of  CMienttbere 

prow-i  nuich  pepper  .  .  .  and  very  much 
good  ginger  of  the  country,  caniimioiu*, 
royrolxjlaus  of  all  kinds,  bamboo  canee, 
Maunba,  sedoaiy,  wild  einnamon." — Bar- 
ftoM,  154. 

1563.—".  .  .  da  ledoaria  faz  capitulo 
Avicena  e  de  Zerombet;  e  isto  que  cha- 
mamos  sedoaria,  chama  Arioena  gtidMor^ 

o  ()  oiitro  nunie  nao  Iho  soi,  porrjuo  o  nao 
ha  senuo  nas  t^rnw  contins  d  China  e  esto 
gtiduar  e  uma  Di^xiDba  de  muito  pre<;;o, 
e  nao  aehada  wnfo  nas  mfioe  diM  que  oe 
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(Tontiofl  cbamatu  jogim,  OQ  outCM  a  quern 
<is  Mourofl  ohMBMn  MlandarM."— (7areft8, 

f.  216«-217. 

[1605.— "Setweth/'  ft  copyist's  error  for 
Set»«Ui,—Budwood,  FirH  Utter  Book,  200.] 

ZEMINDAJL  8.  Ters.  zumm-ddT, 
'landholder.'    One  holding  land  on 

Mhich  lie  \n\ys,  revenue  to  tTi<^  finveni- 
luent  direct,  and  not  to  any  inter- 
mediate superior.  In  Bengal  Proper 
tli<'  zemindars  hold  generally  consider- 
able tracts,  on  a  jH'rtnanent  sett  lenient 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  N.W.  Proyincee  there 
are  often  a  great  many  zemindar-s  in  a 
village,  holding'  l>y  a  common  settle- 
ment, peri(Mlically  renewable.  In  the 
N.W.  Provinces  the  niatic  proninu  ia- 
tion  f>f  tlic  word  u'lni'i"^''/-  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  ^  the  ordimirv 
Anglo-Indian  pronundatioii  of  jama- 
ddt  (aee  JBMADAE),  and  the^  form 
given  to  zanthuhir  in  early  English 
records  shows  that  this  pronunciation 
prevailed  in  Bengal  more  than  two 
centuries  aga 

M88.  ''\V.'  lay  fit  lici^ntclieni,  a  very 
plMtaaDt  and  delightfull  (  uuntry,  y*"  Oemi- 
awiOTlted  us  ashore,  and  nhowed  u.s  Store 
of  Deer,  Peacocks,  Ac,  but  it  was  not  our 
giHitl  furtuue  to  get  any  of  thorn." — Htdgtt, 
JUary,  April  11 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  L  77,  atao  i. 
89]. 

[1(586.  —  "  He  has  ordered  downe  800  horse 
under  the  r.,n<luct  of  thfM  J«lllidank"—In 

ditto,  II.  Ivi.] 

1697.— Having'  trwd  all  means  with  the 
Jemid&r  of  tlio  (  ■■imlry  ndjaoont  to  u."*  to 
let  us  have  the  town  of  JJe  CatcuUa  at  the 
iiima]  Hire  or  Rent,  ratlier  than  fail,  having 
promiaod  him  .{  Part  mure  than  the  Place 
at  present  l>ritiu's  him  in,  and  all  to  no 
l^irpoM,  ho  making  frivolous  and  idle 
Objectioni,  that  he  will  not  let  us  have 
any  ftirt  of  the  Country  in  the  Right 
Honourable  ('<>mi>any'.s  name,  but  that  we 
might  hftvc  it  to  our  u.ho  in  any  of  the 
Natives  Names  ;  the  Ueason  he  gives  for 
it  is,  that  the  ?Uco  will  be  wholly  lost  to 
him— that  we  are  a  Picwrerfnl  Pe<>i>k'— and 
that  he  cannot  In-  |''>--c><od  of  his  <  uuntry 
again  when  he  sees  Occasion  —  whereas 
he  can  take  it  from  anj*  of  the  Natives 
that  rent  any  Fart  of  his  Country  at  his 
Fleasnre. 


Title  to  the  Knglish  npon  their  paying  to 
the  Jemidaris)  One  thousand  Hupees  for 
the  same,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Money 
shoold  be  fM^,  beingt  the  beet  Money  that 
ever  was  ■■^]H-ui  for  so  great  a  Privilege; 
but  the  Jenimidarjs)  maicing  a  great  Nojse, 
being  unwilling  to  j^irl  with  thoir  Countrey 
.  .  .  and  finding  them  to  continue  in  their 
aTersenem,  notwithstanding  the  Prince  had 
an  ofVicer  ujxin  them  t')  tirintr  them  to  a 
( 'omiilinnec,  it  is  agreed  that  1..'>*>J  Uupees 
be  piid  tht  tii,  i>rovidcd  they  will  relin()uish 
their  title  to  the  said  towns,  and  give  it 
under  their  Hands  in  Writing,  that  they 
have  made  over  the  .sime  to  the  Right 
Honourable  (.'omjiany." — Ext  o/  Contru.  at 
ChuUanuUfj  the  2iHh  Deeember  (Printed  for 
Parliament  in  1788). 

In  the  preoedinfr  extracts  the  Df  preftzed 
to  Calcutta  is  Pers.  *  vilhige,"  or  *  town- 
shit*,'  a  conunou  t^'rm  in  the  Umguage  of 
Inaian  Revenue  adminiBtratiou.  An  '  Kx- 
{•lanatton  of  Terms'  furnished  by  W.  Hast* 
ings  to  the  Fort  William  Council  in  1759 
thus  explains  the  word  : 

"Deeh— the  ancient  limits  of  any  village 
or  parish.  Thna,  *DeA  Galoatta'  OMaoa 

only  that  part  which  was  or^inally  ill« 
habited." — (In  Long,  p.  17t>.) 

1707*8.— In  a  '*  Ust  of  Men's  Names,  Ate., 

ininiirliatfly  in  the  Service  cf  the  Hon'"'* 
Vnited  Compy.  in  their  Factory  of  Fort 
Waiiam,  BenBal       *  * 
New  Co.  1707/8 


Oct<.l>cr  31st.  Vm.    "The  Prince  having 
iivon  us  the  three  town.s  adjacent  to  our 
ettlemont,   viz.         ('ulcntta,  Chniniinttf, 
and  Oobinpore,  or  more  properly  may  bo 
unid  the  Jeaunidanhip  of  the  said  towns, 

Jiayint:  the  said  Rent  to  the  King  as  the 
emidars  have  succossivelv  done,  and  at  the 
Mime  time  ordering  the  Jemmidar  of  the 
•aid  towns  to  make  over  their  Kight  and 


Mr.  WiUiain  Bngden  .  .  .  JoBidar  er 
•  rent  gatherar. 

1713. 

Mr.  Edward  Rige  .  .  .  Jemtodar.'* 

MS.  Records  in  India  OCRoe. 

1762.—"  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
with  Meer  Jaffier  -ssiy.s  the  ('ijmi>any  shafl 
enjoy  the  Zemidary  of  the  I^nds  from 
Calcutta  down  to  Culpee,  they  paying  what 
is  )jaid  in  liie  Kings  Books. **->2fo/o^n& 
(unjniMishedl  L^tt'-r  of  Ld.  Cllvt,  in  innia 
Office  R^curda,  dtilrd  Berkeley  .Square,  Jan. 
21. 

1776.  —  "The  Covmtroy  Jemitdan  remote 
fn>nj  <'alcutta,  treat  us  fre<iuently  with 
great  Insolence ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  only  an  officer  ami  17  Sepoys 
near  6  Miles  in  the  face  of  3  or  400  Burgun- 
dasses  (see  BURKUNDAUZE'.  wlio  lined 
the  Wooils  and  Kept  a  straggUiig  Fire  all 
y.  Way.  '- iV.V.  I^tfr  ^ Mejor  Jomm 
ReniXfU,  dd.  August  5. 

1778. — "This  avaricious  dispoeitiaa  the 
English  plied  with  presents,  which  in  IMS 
obtained  hi.<«  {>«rmission  to  purcha.se  from 
the  Zemindar,  or  Indian  proprietor,  the 
town  of  Sootanutty,  Galoatta  and  Ooviad- 
pore." — Ormf,  ii.  17. 

1S09- — "It  is  impossible  for  a  province 
to  be  in  a  BMre  floarishing  state:  and  I 
must,  in  a  great  degree,  attrih  ite  this  to 
the  tot^il  alwence  of  semiudaxs."  —  Ld, 
Val>-ntut,  i.  AliCy.  He  ib«uw  anwiarfart  eC 
the  Bengal  description. 
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1812.—".  .  .       iHBiBdMiL  or  htn- 

ditarv  SnperiatendMiti  of  Land."— #\(^ 

JUpoit,  13. 

[1818. — "ITio  Bengal  farmers,  according 
to  some,  are  the  tenants  uf  the  Honourable 
Compaay;  Acoording  to  others,  of  the 
Immbmii,   or   lud-boldon."  —  Wardf 

Hindoos,  i.  74.] 

1822. — "Lord  ComwRllia's  svst«in  was 
comniendec]  in  Lord  Wellosloy's  time  for 
!*omo  of  it.><  partn,  %vhich  we  now  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  moat  defective.  Surely 
you  will  not  sav  it  hu  no  defeote.  The 
one  I  tliiefly  .illmled  t<i  was  its  leaving  the 
ryota  at  the  mercy  uf  the  zemindaxa." — 
mpkindemt  in  Li/tj  ii.  162. 

IS  i;!.  — "Our  jilain  clothing  eotuninnds 
far  more  reverence  than  all  the  jewels 
which  the  most  tawdry  Zemindar  wears." 

—Mti'-(iu/n>/,  Sji'-rl(  '•]>  Oalfs  of  Sininwuth. 

1871.— "llie  Zemindan  ol  Lowor  Bon- 
mA,  the  landed  proprietary  establfabod  by 
I/)rd  Cornwalli.'»,  have  the  worst  rejmta- 
tion  as  landlords,  and  appear  to  have 
frequently  descnred  it."— ifaiiM,  ViUage 
CmmuHitiUf  163. 

ZENANA,  s.  Fton.  mndna^  from 
Mtti,  '  woiiiati '  ;  the  apartnu'uts  of  n 

lionse  in  whioli  the  womt'ii  f>f  tin'  family 
are  secluded.  This  MahoiuiiieUun 
cnstom  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
Hiii'lii^  of  Bengal  aiut  tln^  Mahrattas. 
Zanana  is  al.*^»  used  for  the  wouieu  of 
the  family  tliemst'lvt-s.  The  growth 
of  the  admirable  Z<  naiia  Missions  ha.s 
•>f  late  years  made  this  word  more 
faiuiliar  iu  England.  But  we  have 
beard  of  more  than  one  inatanee  in 
which  the  ohjects  of  this  Christian 
enterprise  liave  Iteen  taken  to  W  an 
amiable  aboriginal  tribe — ^Hhe  Zena- 

nas." 

[1700. — "T  am  informed  the  Dntch  chief 
•t  Bimlipatam  hai  .  .  .  embarked  his  jen- 
ainora  on  board  a  sloop  bound  to  Chin- 
muali.  .  .  ."—In  Long^  29S.] 

1761.—*'  ...  I  asked  }iim  whore  the 
Nabob  waa  \  Who  replied,  he  was  asleep  in 
bia  Zuuma.**- Osi.  QmU,  in  Ksa  Sittart, 
1.  111. 

1780. — "  It  was  an  object  with  the  Omrahs 
or  ^reat  Lords  of  the  C'l-urt,  to  hold 
oaptiye  in  their  Zenan&hs,  even  hundreds 
of  females."— //«/.'/'.«,  Tni,rh,  22. 

1782.— "  Notice  is  herebv  given  that  one 
jSbrmwer,  oouomah  to  Hadjee  Hustaphn  of 
Moorshedabad  those  13  vean«,  ha"*  ab.scotidod. 
after  stealing.  .  .  .  ^lo  has  also  carrie<l 
away  with  him  two  Women,  heretofore  of 
Sujah  Dowlah'a  Zenana:  purchased  by 
Haidljee  Mnatapba  when  hat  at  Looknow, 
one  for  fM)0  and  the  other  for  1200  Rupeaa." 
— India  Umttttet  March  9. 


1786.— 

"  Within  the  2Senana,  no  longer  would  they 
In  a  starving  condition  imi>ationtly  stay, 
Bat  break  out  of  prison,  and  all  run 
away."  Simpi-in  Ihc  S'rnnd,  42. 

„  "Their  behaviour  \ix»t  night  was 
so  Airions,  that  there  seemed  the  greatest 

proViability  of  their  proceo<ling  t<>  the  utter- 
most extremities,  and  that  they  would 
either  throw  themselves  from  the  walls,  or 
force  onon  the  doors  of  the  senanaha." — 
Caf>(.  Jitijueji,  quoted  in  Articfes  of  Charge 
a'jainst  Htutinift,  in  Burkf,  vii.  27. 

1789.  —"  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  it  is 
much  easier  for  a  gentleman  to  support  a 
whole  zenana  of  Iniiian'*  thin  the  ex- 
travagance of  one  English  lady." — Muurot 

1790.  —  "  In  a  Mussleman  Town  many 
comphiints  arise  of  the  Pa»$y$  or  Toddy 
Colleetors  climbing  the  TVeee  and  over* 

looking  the  JeOMiaa  or  Women's  apart- 
ments of  principal  Natives." — Minti(e  in  a 
letter  from  lid.  of  Jifvniue  to  Govt,  of 
Bengal,  July  12.— MS.  in  India  Ot^ico. 

1809. — "  Musulmauns  .  .  .  even  carried 
their  depravity  so  far  as  to  make  secret 
en<]uirios  re8]>octing  the  females  in  their 
district*,  and  if  they  heard  of  any  remark- 
able for  beauty,  tu  liave  them  forcibly 
removed  to  their  senanaa. '— Zord  VaUntiut 
I  Alb, 

1817. — "  It  was  represented  by  the  Rajah 
that  they  (the  bailiffs)  entered  the  house, 
and  endaavonred  to  paas  into  the  wnana, 
or  women'a  apartmenta."— *f.  MUl,  Hid, 

iv.  294. 

1826.— "The  women  in  the  sananah,  in 
their  imjxitont  rage,  flow  at  Captain  Brown, 
who  came  off  minus  a  considerable  quantity 
of  skin  fnrai  bis  face.* WoAa  Skipj^  lii.  49. 

1828.— "  '  Th«Mi  sayest  Tippoo's  treasurt  s 
are  in  the  fort?'  'His  treasurea  and  his 
Zenana :  I  may  eroa  be  able  to  aacnre  bis 
jKi<  ii.  "  —        W,  Seattt  1%€  Swrgeon*B 

ikiuijhUi  f  ch.  xii. 

ZEND,  ZENDAVESTA,  a.  Zend 

is  the  nanje  which  ha.s  been  commonly 
applied,  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeiirs 
to  that  dialect  of  the  ancient  Iranian 
(or  Persian)  language  in  wliich  tlie 
Avesta  or  Sacrefl  Booksof  Zora.striani.sni 
or  the  old  Persian  religion  are  written. 
The  application  of  the  name  in  this 
way  was  (piite  erroneous,  as  the  word 
Zaiid  when  used  alone  in  the  Pars^i 
Ixwks  indieates  a  *  commentary  or 
explanation,'  and  is  in  fact  applied 
only  to  some  Pahlavi  translation, 
coiumeutary,  or  gloss.  If  the  name 
Zend  were  now  to  be  tiaed  as  the 
designation  of  any  langtiage  it  would 
more  justly  apply  to  the  Pahlavi  itself. 
^  At  the  same  time  Uaug  thinks  it 
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probable  that  the  term  Zand  was 

ori|^nally  applied  to  n  coinmentary 
written  in  the  same  language  as  the 
Areata  itself,  for  in  the  rahlavi  trans- 
lit  ions  of  the  Yasna,  a  part  of  the 

Avf.stri,  w]i«'rt'  the  scriptures  are  nien- 
tioiifJ,  Avi-.sta  and  Zc-ud  are  coui)led 
together,  as  of  equal  authority,  wuicli 
<  <)uld  liardly  liave  Itoeii  the  case  if  hy 
Zend  the  trauiUator  meant  his  own 
work.  No  flftme  for  the  language  of 
the  ancient  scriptures  has  heen  found 
in  the  Parsi  hooks;  and  AvfMa  itself 
has  been  adopted  liy  scholars  in 
speaking  of  the  hinguilge.  The  frag- 
nu'iits  of  these  scriptures  art.-  written 
in  two  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Iranian, 
one,  the  more  ancient,  in  which  the 
O^ltimi  or  hymns  are  written ;  and  a 
1  iter  one  which  was  for  luanv  renturies 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of 
Bactna. 

The  word  Zand,  in  Hang's  view, 
may  he  referred  to  the  r""t  -jin,  'to 
know';  Skt.  JnJ,  Gr.  ^vw,  ijiii.  yj/o 
(as  in  agno«v,  cognosco\  so  that  its 
Tuoaiiing  is  '  knowlffli;e.'  ]*rof.  J. 
OpjKJrt,  on  the  other  liaiid,  identities 
it  with  old  Pers.  zanmla,  'prayer.' 

Zendavesta  ia  the  nauu'  which  has 
heen  by  Europeans  po])ularly  aj)]tlied 
to  the  books  just  spoken  of  as  the 
Avesta.  The  term  is  undoubtedly  an 
inversion,  aa,  according  to  Haug,  ''the 
Fahlavi  books  always  style  them 
Aviddk  va  Zand  (Avesta  and  Zend)" 
i.e.  the  Law  M'ith  its  traditional  and 
nuthf)ritative  explanation.  Afxutti,  in 
the  sense  ot  law,  occurs  in  the  funeral 
inseription  of  Ihutus  at  BehiatOn ;  and 
til  is  seems  now  the  most  generally 
accepted  origin  of  the  term  in  its 
apidication  to  the  Parsi  ScKied  books. 
(Thia  is  not,  however,  the  explanation 
given  I'V  Haiii^.)  Thus,  'J^v.•.■^l  and 
Zend'  signify  together  'The  Law  and 
the  Obmnientary/ 

The  Avesta  was  originally  much 
more  exten.sive  than  the  text>  Mhidi 
now  exist,  which  are  only  fragments. 
The  Farai  tradition  ia  that  there  were 
twenty  -  one  Ijooks  called  N<i<h,  the 
prcnter  ])art  of  which  were  hurnt  l»y  j 
Alexander  in  his  concpiest  of  Persia  ; 
poaaibly  true,  as  we  know  that 
Alexander  did  burn  the  iKilaoe  at 
Ptersepolia.  The  collection  of  frag- 
ments whieh  remains,  and  ia  known  as 
the  Zend-avesta,  is  divided,  in  its  usual 
form,  into  two  parts.  I.  The  Avesta 
pro]>erly  so  called,  containing  (a)  the 


VeiMdddf  a  compilation  of  religious 

laws  and  of  mythical  tales ;  (h)  the 
VispSrad^  a  collection  of  litanies  for  the 
sacrifice ;  and  (c)  the  lln^tia,  compostHl 
of  similar  litanies  and  of  5  hymns  or 
Gatha4  in  an  old  dialect.  IT.  Tlie 
KJiurda^  or  small,  Aveda,  composed  of 
short  urayera  for  recitation  by  the 
faithful  at  certain  moments  of  the  day, 

j  month,  or  year,  and  in  ])resence  of  the 
different  elements,  with  which  certain 

I  other  hymns  and  ingmentsare  oaually 

1  included. 

The  term  Zendavesta,  though  used, 
as  we  aee  below,  by  Lord  in  1G30,  first 

I  became  familiar  in  Euro})e  throngli  the 

j  labours  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and 
his  publication  of  1771.  [The  Zend- 
Avesta  hasnow  been  translated  in  Saend 
/-'("'/;>?  of  flu:  Kasf,  bv  J.  Darmesteter, 
L.  IL  Mills  i  Fahlavi  TaU,  by  £.  W. 
West.] 

c.  9.*%. — "Zariidasht,  the  son  of  Asbimiiin, 
.  .  .  had  brought  to  the  Pcrsiana  the  book 
al-Baatih  in  the  old  Fard  tooffoe.  Ho 
fnavB  a  oomtnmtary  on  thia,  wliieh  la  tha 
Zand.  :iT)(.i  to  this  c<nnmcnt.iry  yet  anothST 
explaoatiuQ  which  was  called  R*"*"**  •  .  .** 
-'Mafm,  ii.  167.  [See  Any,  Aaayt,  p.  U.] 

c.  1030.  — "llie  chronohigy  of  thi.s  aaOM 
(KLst,  but  in  a  difTerent  shape,  I  have  also 
found  in  the  Itook  of  Uamza  hen  Alhuaain 
Aliafah&ni,  which  he  calls  'Chronofoqy  of 
grtat  nationM  of  ike  past  and  pr^nt.*  He 
saya  that  ho  has  endeavmiri  .!  t  .  corrt-ct  his 
account  by  weans  of  the  Abasia,  which  ia 
the  religious  code  (of  the  Zoroastrians). 
Therefore  I  have  transferred  it  into  this 
place  of  mv  book." — At-BirAal,  CkroHologif 
^fAneimU  JVoCmnii^  hj  Sadtem,  pw  118. 

,,  "Afterwards  the  wife  pavo  birth 
to  six  other  children,  the  names  of  whom 
are  known  in  the  ▲vaslA.*'— iUi.  ^  108. 

I68O1.— *'  Desirou)*  to  add  anything  to  the 
iogenioos  that  the  opportunities  of  my 
Tramvle  miffht  oonferre  vpon  roee,  I  ioynea 
mvaelie  witn  one  of  their  Church  men 
called  their  throo,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  l'ars*f^  whoso  iiiiployinent  in 
the  ('ura|)anies  Service,  had  brought  him  to 
mediocrity  in  the  Eii{fli4k  tongue,  and  wha«i« 
familiarity  with  mo,  inclined  him  to  further 
my  inquiries:  I  gained  the  knowledge  of 
what  hereafter  I  shall  deliver  iv-<  it  wa-i 
roTiipiled  in  a  booke  writ  in  the  Pemian 
(  h  a  :toters  containing  their  Scriptaraa,  aod 
iu  their  own  language  c.nlled  their  ZVN- 
DAVASTAVV."— iWt/,  Tkt  Rfligion  of  the 
Prrsfts,  Tkf  Pronu, 

[c.  1630.—"  Being  past  the  Element  of  Fire 
and  the  highest  Orbs  (as  saith  their  Zunda- 
vastaio)  .  .  ."—^r  T,  Umhmi,  Sad  ad. 
1677,  p.  64.] 

185S. — "Las  ottomarLs  appettent 
▼ne  secte  do  Payens  <i'.ie  nom  O' «nnoi<i*onii 
sons  le  nom  d'adorateurs  du  f«a,  Im  Par> 
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waoM  oelny  d' A  t^d^pereit  et  Im  Indou 
sous  coluv  do  I'arsi,  tertue  dont  ih 
nomm&t  eux  jm  smc^.  ...  lis  unt  leur 
isftincto  Ef^ritiire  ou  ZundeuastavY,  en  deux 
Tolames  coiu{>oiMSo  {tar  vn  nomm^  Zertoet, 
«oiidait  par  m  Anpre  wmmt  Abmbam  ou 
phis-tost  BabamaD  VmshniH]>an.  .  ,  ." — De 
la  BQuUat/f-U-UouZf  ed.  lt>57,  pp.  200-201. 

17(K).— "SaoitaqnelJbrofZerdiuht)  .  .  . 

Alinm  affixit  sjnoiMlein  Tituiurn  Zend,  sevi 
alias  Zendavesta ;  valgus  sonnt  XidkI  et 
JSmttbutulaic.  Ita  ut  quamvi's  illud  ejus 
Opus  variis  Tomia^  sab  distinciia  etiam 
nominibiu,  oonstet,  tamen  qnidTia  ez  die- 
tonim  Toraonirn  (iiutvis,  s.itis  projiriN  et 
legitime  citari  p4XM>it,  m\>  divlo  generali 
nomine^  Utootoquod,  hac  ratione,  in  operum 
«jiM  oomiMtm  aea  Syntagmate  eontineri 
intelNfnttnr.  .  .  .  Est  aatmn  Emd  nomen 
Ar;i}'ii  itm  ;  tt  Zendavesta  omflatutn  est  ex 
tiuperadditu  nomine  llthnn-o  •  i'luildaint, 
BMay  i.f.  \gn\»,  nnde  Ecrria  .  .  .  supra 
dicto  nomine  Xend  apud  Arnbe.-*,  sijjsiificatur 
Jfiniarium  sen  Forilf.  .  .  .  Ciun  itTijUO 
iji'ininc  Zend  sit'iiiticctur  hjn  'mr  'nnn,  et  Zen- 
Clavesta /yn ««''"'»<  tt  Ignitf"  kc, —  7".  Ht/de^ 
ffitt,  Jul,  Vet.  JWmrum  eontmmu!  Mtufomm, 
«apb  ZST.,  ed.  Oxon.  1760,  pp.  ^5-336. 

1771.  —  "  Persuades  que  les  nsKgea  mo- 
deraaa  de  I'Arie  doirent  lour  origuM  auz 

Peoples  et  nux  Kcli^^iona  qui  I'unt  sub- 
iugu<ie,  jo  mo  suis  pr(i{x>stf  a'litudier  dan.s 
leasounu-.  raiiciotiiR-  'I'lidologie  dee  Nations 
liaUtu^  dons  les  Conir^  immenaee  qui 
aont  k  I'Eet  de  I'Euphrate,  et  de  oonmlter 
Mir  lour  Histoiro,  les  livros  nri^^inauz.  Co 

Iilun  m'a  engag^  a  reniunter  aux  Monumons 
ee  plus  anciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv<$  de  deux 
■M|iecee :  lee  premiers  Merita  en  Sanwkretan ; 
«e  eont  lee  Lirree  merta  dee  Pays, 

<jui"  (le  rindus  s'^tcndent  anx  frontiJrC!*  de  lii 
<  liino  :  les  seconds  <Scrits  en  Zend,  aiic-icnnc 
U'lngue  du  Noid  de  la  Perse ;  c'eftt  Ic  Zend 
Aveata,  qui  passe  pour  avoir  6%6  la  Lui  des 
Contr^  iwm^es  par  rEnphrate,  le  Caucaso, 
rOxus,  et  l.a  mor  den  hides." — Au-^nrtil  du 
Perron^  Zaui-Aixsla.  Ou  cragt  d*  Zoroaitrt— 
J)oemmm$  PHlimuuurm,  p.  ni. 

,,  "Dans  deux  een-i  nm,  qnand  les 
lAogues  Zand  et  Pehlvio  (Pahlavi)  seront 
^levemies  en  Europe  faroili^^es  aux  8^ vans, 
on  pourra,  en  rectifiant  les  endroittt  oii  je 
mo  serai  tromp^,  donner  uno  Traduction 
plus  exacts  du  Zend-Avesta,  et  ci  ce  quo 
je  dis  ici  excitant  I'^mulation,  avanco  le 
terme  que  je  viens  de  fixer,  mes  fautes 
ro'auront  conduit  an  but  i^ue  je  ma  suis 
propoa^." — Jbid.  Preface,  xrii. 

1884.— "The  sup{^K>sition  that  some  of  the 
Iwoks  wercdcHtr<>\ e<l  l>y  Alexander  the  (treat 
is  contained  in  the  in; roil uctorv  chapter  of 
the  Pehlevi  Viraf-Xuhoi,  a  \>ook  written  in 
the  Saasanian  times,  about  the  6th  or  7th 
oentmy,  and  in  which  the  event  is  tbna 
chronicled:  —  'Tlio  wicked,  accursed  (iutui 
Mino  (the  ovil  .'ijiirit).  in  order  to  nuiko  the 
}^>oople  sceptical  alnnit  their  relipon,  insti- 
gated the  aocorsed  Alexiedar  (Alexander) 
the  RnoMUi,  Ilia  fohaUtant  of  K^pt,  to 
carry  l*nr  and  hardships  to  the  country  of 
Iran  (Fttria).    Ue  killed  the  monarch  of 


Iran,  and  destroyed  and  made  deeoUte  the 

royal  court.  .Ami  thi-.  r.  liirjon,  tliat  is,  all 
the  books  of  Avesta  ami  Zend,  written 
with  gold  ink  ujiDn  prej'.ire'i  cow-skins, 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  btakhar 
(Istakhar  or  Ptorsepolis)  of  Panak.  The 
accursed,  wretched,  wicked  Aflm^gh  (de« 
stniyer  of  the  pious),  Alexiedar  the  evil- 
doer, took  them  |the  books)  out  and  burnt 
them."— ItOMiMat  FnimiL  II,  of  Uu  Partiu 
ii.  168-1S9. 

ZEBBATT,  s.-  Gold-brocade,  Pera. 
aar,  '  gold,'  hdft,  '  woven.* 

E:900.— "Kamkwabs,  or  Idmkliwabs  (Kin- 
),  are  also  known  as  zar-baft  (gold- 
woven),  and  musbajjar  (having  patterns)." 
—rut^Ati,  Man,  (M  .8^  AinesTM.] 

ZILLAH.  s.  This  word  is  jaoperly 
Ar.  (in  Indian  pron.)  fiVa,  'a  rib/ 
thence  'a  side,'  a  district.  It  is  the 
twlmical  name  for  the  admini«tiative 
districts  into  wliich  British  In  lia  is 
divided,  each  of  which  has  in  the  older 
provinces  a  Collector,  or  (  'ollertdr  and 
Magistrate  combined,  a  Sessions  J  udge, 
&c.,  and  in  the  newer  provinces,  such 
as  the  Punjab  and  B.  Burma,  a  Depnty 
Commissioner. 

[1772.— "With  respect  to  the  T&look- 
darnra  and  ineonalderable  Zemindairyi, 

which  fomiod  a  jmrt  of  the  Huzzoor  (Huxoor) 
Zilahs  or  Di-itricts  which  }Kiid  their  rents 
immediately  to  the  General  CSntcherry  at 
Moorshedabad.  .  .  ." — W.  Jladinai,  in 
Hunter,  AnnaU  qf  Bengal,  4th  ed.,  888.] 

1S17. — "In  each  district,  that  is  in  the 
language  of  the  oountry,  each  ZiUah  .  ■  • 
a  zmah  Coort  waa  Mtahliibed.*'— JfAfa 

ZHTGABI,  n.p.  Thia  is  of  ooone 

not  Anglo-Indian,  Init  tlie  name  applied 
in  various  countries  of  EurojH*,  and  in 
various  modilicatioiis,  zincarx,  zinganx, 
ziumli,  dUngari,  agetmerf  fte.,  to  the 

gyT)sies. 

Various  suggestions  as  to  its  deriVE- 
ti(m  have  been  made  on  the  sappotitioii 
that  it  is  of  Indian  origin.  Borrow 

has  exphiined  the  word  as  *a  person 
of  mixt  blood,'  deriving  it  from  the 
Skt.  mnkam,  *made  up.'   It  is  true 

that  ran'ia  saiikara  is  used  for  an  ad- 
mixture of  castes  and  races  {e.g.  in 
Bhdgavad  GUdy  i.  41,  &c.),  but  it  is 
not  the  name  of  any  caste,  nor  would 
[Mjople  to  whom  smh  an  opprobrious 
epithet  had  been  applied  be  likely  to 
carry  it  with  them  to  distant  lands. 
A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Renew  om  >- 
suggested  the  Pcrs.  ztngnr,  'a  saddler.' 
I  Not  at  all  probable.    lu  Sleemaii'^i 
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Samemeana  or  Voeabnlary  of  the 

peculiar  Linguage  used  by  the  Thugs 
(Calcutta,  i836X  p.  86,  we  find  : 

"ddagnm,  a  class  of  Multani  Thags, 
•oinatiiiies  called  Ndih,  of  the  Muwnilman 
faith.  They  proccccJ  on  their  exj>€ditions 
in  the  character  of  Brinjaras,  with  cows 
and  bnlloclca  kden  with  merchMidiae,  which 
they  expose  for  sale  at  their  encnin|iracnt9, 
and  thereby  attract  their  victiiu.s.  They  use 
the  n>i»e  u{  their  biilliK-ks  iri'^tcad  uf  the 
roomat  in  strangling.  They  are  an  ancient 
tribe  of  Tbug^  and  take  their  wires  and 
ehildren  en  theur  expeditions.'* 

[These  are  the  Changars  of  w]ioin 
Mr.  IMietsou  (Panjab  FAhnofj.  308) 
gives  an  uccuuiit.  A  full  descriptiou 
of  them  has  been  giTsn  by  Dr.  G.  W. 

Leitner  {A  Sk'tch  of  (he  Chnnqar!^  ami  i,f 
their  DiaUctf  Lahore,  lb80),  iu  whi*  li 
he  shows  reason  to  doubt  any  connec- 
tiuu  between  them  and  the  Zin^jari.] 
De  Goeje  {Contnhittianx  to  the  Jlisf.  uf 
the  Gypstfs)  regards  that  i>t;oitle  a^i  the 
Indian  Zm  {t.e.  JaH  of  8iud).  He 
suggests  as  possible  orii,'iiis  of  the  name 
first  shikdrl  (sr,-  SHIKAEEE),  and  then 
Pits,  chamji^  'liarjKr,'  from  which  a 
phiral  changdn  .K  tually  occurs  in 
Lane's  Arabian  jV/V/Zi/x,  iii.  730,  note  22. 
[These  are  the  AbJink,  male  dancers 
(see  Burton^  Ar.  Nights,  viii.  18).] 

If  the  name  is  to  be  derived  from 
India,  the  term  in  Slfeninn's  Vocabu- 
lary seems  a  more  proWble  origin  than 
the  others  mentioned  here.  But  is  it 
nut  more  likely  that  . t/<</ar^ like  Qipsy 
and  B(»hemian,  would  be  a  name  given 
ab  extra  on  their  appeiiring  in  the 
West,  and  not  carried  with  Uiem  from 
Asia! 

CTRBAT),  n.p.  Pers.  sHr-bddj  *  lielow 

the  wind,'  i.e.  leeward.  This isa  phrase 
derived  from  nautical  i^e,  aixl  ajiplied 
to  the  countries  east  ward  ol  India.  It 
appears  to  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  tlic  S.W.  Monsoon.  Thus  by  the 
extracts  fi-om  the  Mohit  or  'Ocean 'of 
Sidi  'Ali  Kapudan  (1554),  tran;-lal<,d 
by  Jose]  h  V.  Hammer  in  the  Jonm. 
As.  Soc,  Jkii/jal,  Wf  fiii(l  that  r>ne  chapter 
(unfortiuiatelv'  nut  given)  treats  *'0f 
the  Indian  ulands  above  and  below 
the  wind."  The  islands  "above  the 
wind "  were  jirobably  f'eylon,  the 
Maldi\e.s,  kS(K(>tni,  &c.,  but  we  find 
no  extract  with  precise  indication  of 
them.  We  find  however  indicated  as 
the  "tracts  situated  below  the  wind" 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 


Martaban,  Pegu.  The  phrase  is  one 
which  naturally  acqnins  a  specific 
meaning  among  sea-faring  folk,  of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Idands  of 
the  W.  Indies.  But  proKiblv  it  w.oa 
adopted  from  the  Malays,  who  make 
use  of  the  same  nomenclature,  as  the 
qnotations  show. 

1442.— "The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  ooast* 

arrive  here  (jit  Omiuz)  from  the  countries 
of  Tchin,  Java,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  Zir- 
bad."— .^MamttiAf-,  in  IiuUa  in  tke  Xt'tk 

l.'i.'»3. — .  .  Before  the  fouudati 'ii  xf 
Malacii,  in  this  Ciugapuni  .  .  .  met  all  tho 
navigators  of  the  seas  to  the  West  of  India, 
and  of  those  to  the  East  of  it,  wfaidi  last 

embrace  the  regions  of  Si;\ni.  Chin.i,  Chu- 
umpu,  C'amboju,  ami  tlio  many  thousand 
isIamU  that  lie  in  that  Orient.  And  these 
two  (juarters  the  natives  of  the  land  di-*- 
tincinsh  as  Dybananguim  (rft-Mi/vi-an^tM) 
iinu  Atnz  Att^'uim  (dtas-<('<.7<'  )  '•^lu<  !i  .ire  as 
much  OS  to  Niiv  'below  the  winds'  and 
^ abott  tke  wtHflt,'  Iwlow  being  West  and 
nttovo  Ea<!t." — lianxtt,  Dec.  IL  Liv.  vi.  cap.  i. 
In  this  jwuHsiigo  r>e  Barros  goes  untisually 
a.-tniv,  for  the  uso  <>f  the  Malay  expres-sim;.. 
which  he  quotea,  fHtica  tii.>/,„  (or  di-ltatai/t^ 
'below  the  wind,'  and  dMji  (or  A'-dftuV 

anf;in,  'nlmvo  the  winrl,'  is  ju.st  the  reverse 
of  hia  explanation,  the  former  ineauing  tho 
east,  and  the  hitter  the  west  (see  bdow^ 

c.  1590.— "  A'«A»i,;.rf/  (see  CALAMBAK) 
is  the  wood  of  a  tree  bri>uglit  from  Zirhad 
(?)" — AiH,  i.  HI.  A  mistaken  esplaaatioa 
is  given  in  the  foot-note  from  a  native 
anthoritf,  bat  this  ia  corrected  by  Prof. 
Blochmann  at  p.  616. 

1726.— "The  Malayers  are  also  ootntnonly 
called  ihmng  di  Bmruh  Angin^  or  'peojilo 
beneath  the  wind,'  otherwiso  Ea*t'^ri<ii>i<, 
as  those  of  the-  West,  find  pjirticularly  the 
Arabs,  arc  callt'l  (tnuxj  .l^f.«  Angim^  or 
*people  above  the  wind,'  and  known  as 
Westorlings."—  Valntijn,  v.  310. 

,,      "llie  land  of  the  Peninsula,  &c., 

wjvs  called  by  the  jreo^'nijhon;  Zlerbaad, 
meaning  in  Persian  'beneath  the  wind.'" 

"Tlicro  is  .1  pocnlinr  idi'  tii  uf  tho 
Malay  language,  connected  with  tho  unm- 
aoom*.  .  .  .  Malays  call  all  countrii-» 

west  of  their  own  'countries  above  the 
wind,'  and  their  own  and  an  oountries  east 

of  it  'couritric*  below  the  wind  *  .  .  . 
llie  origin  of  the  ]>hnvse  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation, unless  it  have  lefewpce  to  the 
most  imiwrtant  of  tho  two  aoasooos,  the 
western,  that  which  brought  to  tiie  Ma- 
laya!) c  >tmtries  the  traders  of  IndJa."— 
Vratrj'urd't  Dae.  Dirt, 

ZOBO,  ZHOBO,  DSOMO,  kc,  ^. 

Names  used  in  the  !*emi-Tibetan  tract* 
of  the  Uimalaxa  for  hybrids  between 
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the  yak  bull  and  the  ordinary  hill 
cow,  much  used  in  transport  ana  ;i^n  i 
culture.  See  (inofation  undtT  ZEBU. 
The  following  iire  llie  counet  ttMl  Tibetan 
terma,  acooraing  to  Jaesc-hke's  Diet. 
{]>.  463) :  *'  nu/-.'s  a  m('n<,'ri'l  brt*<l  of 
\ak  bull  and  couimou  cow  ;  bri-iitdzo^ 
a  ntongrel  bred  of  common  bull  ana 
yak  cow  ;  mdSOpo,  a  inalu  ;  };idzo-mo, 
a  feniaK'  ;iTiiiii;il  of  tlie  kiiul,  l)()th 
valued  as  douiwtic  cattle."  fWiiting 
of  the  Lower  Him&laya,  Mr.  Atkinson 
says  :  "When  the  sire  is  a  yak  and  the 
dam  a  ]>ill  cow,  the  liyhrid  is  called 
juhu;  when  the  t«irentape  is  reversed, 
the  prcxluce  is  ciuled  «]ttrjo.  The  jubn 
is  found  more  valuahle  than  the  other 
liybrid  or  than  either  of  the  pure 
stocks'*  {ffintalayan  CkueUeer^  il  38). 
Also  see  Aln,  ed.  JarrtUf  IL  300.] 

1296. —  "  There  are  wild  e«ttle  in  that 

country  almost  as  l.ic:  -i*"  elephant^',  s|tlen(Hd 
creaturL-,  covcretl  c'Vory\%liere  but  in  the 
back  with  fibnggy  hair  a  giKni  four  j>alui.s 
long.  They  are  partly  black,  jwrtly  wbit«. 
nnd  really  wonderfully  flne  creatures,  ana 
the  hair  or  «<x>l  i^  extremely  fine  and  white, 
tiner  and  whiter  than  silk.  .Me>wor  Marco 
brought  Honio  to  Venice  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  flo  it  was  reckoned  by  thoae  who  law  it. 
There  are  aho  plenty  of  them  tame,  which 
have  been  cau^'ht  younp.  They  nlso  cross 
tbeM  with  the  comraon  cow,  and  the  cattle 
fnmi  this  cTom  are  wonderiful  beasts,  and 
better  for  work  than  other  animals.  These 
the  people  nse  commonly  for  burden  and 
general  work,  and  iii  the  ])liiiitrh  as  well  ; 
and  ttt  tho  latter  they  will  du  twice  as 
moeh  work  as  any  other  cattle,  being  such 
Tery  strong  beasta."— Jtfarva  PolOf  Bk.  i. 
cfa.  57. 

1854.— "The  ZobO,  or  croM  between  the 

yak  a:j'l  tho  hill-cow  (much  resembling 
the  English  cow)  is  but  rarelv  seen  in 
these  mountains  (Sikkini),  though  cunmion 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya."  —  Uw>ixr'$  Him. 
JourtuJs,  2d  ed.  1.  20S. 

[1871.— "Tho  plouffh  in  Lahoul  ,  .  .  !.•» 
worked  by  a  pair  of  dwot  (hybrids  between 
the  cow  and  yak)." — I/areourt,  Him,  Ditls 
«/K90teo,  Laktml,  and  Sjn'ti,  180. 

[1875.  — "Plnughing  is  done  chiefly  with 
the  hybrid  of  the  yak  bull  and  the  common 
cow;  this  they  call  so  if  niale  and  somoif 
female. "^/imr,  Jummoo  and  Katkmir,  246.] 

ZOUAVE,  s.  Tbia  molem  IVench 

term  is  applied  to  certain  ranmenU 

of  light  infantry  in  a  nnn.'ii-Oriontal 
costume,  recruited  originally  in  Algeria, 
and  from  various  races,  but  now  only 

consisting  of  FreiK  hnien.  Tlie  name 
Zviinyt,  Zouaoxia  wa.",  according  to 
Lilt  re,  that  of  a  Kahyle  tril>e  of  the 


Juriura  which  furnished  the  first 
j  soldiers  so  called. 

[ZUBT,  ZUBTEE,  adj.  and  .s.  of 
whirli  the  corrupted  forms  are  JUB- 
'  TEE,JUPTEE.  Ar.  rr»/;/,  lit.  'keeping, 
^{uarding,'  but  more  generally  iu  India, 
in  the  sense  of  |  seizure,  omflseation.* 
In  the  Aln  it  is  uoed  in  the  senile 
which  is  still  in  use  in  the  N.W. P., 
*  caah  rents  on  the  more  valuable  crop^ 
such  as  sugar-ciine,  tobacco,  etc.,  in 
those  di.^ti  irts  where  rents  in  kind  are 
generally  i)aid.' 

[c.  1590.— "Of  these  Parganah.s,  138  pay 
revenue  in  cash  from  croiw  charged  at 
st>ecial  rates  (in  Ofig.  igaX^Sy."  —  Avi^  ed. 
Jarrrt,  ii.  153. 

[1813. — "Zebt  .  .  .  rcstniint,  conti>cation, 
sequestration.  Zebty.  Relating  to  restraint 
or  oonfisoation ;  what  has  been  oonfisoated. 
.  .  .  Lands  resumed  by  Jaflfr  Khan  wbioh 

I  had   been    appropriate<l    in    JuffMre  (see 
JAOHEER).  — Glossary  to  J-'</(h  lUport. 

[1851.  —  "You  put  down  one  hundred 
rui»ces.  If  the  water  of  your  land  d(K;.s  not 
come  .  .  .  then  my  money  shall  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  Sahib.   If  it  does  then  your 

money  shall  he  zupt  (confiscated)."  — 
J^licardfju  A  Ytar  on  the  Punjab  Fruntier^ 
i.278.] 

ZUMBOOBUGK,  s.  Ar.  Turk. 
Pers.  ^mb&tak  (spelt  mfnMrak).  a 
small  gun  or  swivel  u.sually  carried  on 
a  camel,  and  mounted  on  a  .siddle  ; — 
a  falconet.  [»Sce  a  drawing  in  R. 
Kipling'.')  Beasi  and  Man  in  /nato,  S55.1 
It  wa.**,  liowever,  before  the  use  of 
gunpowder  came  in,  the  name  applied 
i  .■sometimes  to  a  rross-lM)w,  and  some- 
I  timea  to  the  9«"r/>/  <•!'  1">lt  shot  from 
such  a  weapon.  The  word  i<  iu  form 
I  a  Turkisli  diminutive  from  Ar.  zam- 
bur  J  *a  hornet';  much  as  'musket* 
comes  from  motgttdta.  Quatrem&re 
think.s  the  name  was  given  from  the 
twang  of  the  cross-how  at  the  moment 
of  dlwharge  (see  H.  de$  Mongob,  28.5-6  ; 
see  also  /'-  -.v,  Supjif.  This  older 

meaning  is  the  subject  of  our  first 
quotat  ion  : 

1848. — "  Les  dcrivains  arabes  qui  ont  traits? 
des  guerres  des  croisjides,  donncnt  ?i  l'arl*.i- 
l^te,  telle  oue  Temployait  les  cbr^tiens,  lo 
nom  de  lenbourek.  La  premiere  fois  qu'ils 
en  font  mention,  c"est  en  i^rlant  du  siNgo 
de  Tyr  {*or  .Saladin  en  11S7.  .  .  .  Suivant 
I'hi-tMfii  n  dt'S  jiatriarclies  d'AIexandrie,  lo 
senbonrek  £tait  une  ti^che  de  I'^paisseur  du 
pouce,  de  la  longueur  d'une  oondve,  qui 
nvait  quatre  faces  .  .  .  il  travcr^ait  qucl- 
que  fois  au  m^mo  coup  deux  hommes  places 
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l*un  derri^ro  1 'autre.  .  .  .  Lm  mnaaltiuuis 

paraissent  n'avoir  fait  iisnge  ijn'nasez  tard 
<l»i  lenbourek.  Djemal  •  Hiidin  est,  h,  ma 
conaaissancc,  le  premier  ccHvriin  araljo  (jui, 
«oiis  la  date  643  (1245  de  J.C.),  cite  cette 
anneeonunesorTaataux  guerriora  de  I'lsla- 
mismo  ;  c'est  ^  pr<)|>«>s  du  sii-^jo  d'A'^calon 

i«ir  lo  suluin  d'Eg.vpto.  .  .  .  Mais  MonUit 
'usage  du  leubonrek  dorint  comtnun  en 
Orient^  et  dans  la  suite  dei  Turlu  ottomana 
Mtretmrent  dans  lean  arm6<w  vn  oorpa  de 
soldats  appoles  zenbotirekdjiB.  Maintonant 
.  .  .  oe  mot  a  tout  k  fait  cbaug^  d'occep- 
tioOf  et  I'on  donne  en  Per»e  le  nom  de  len* 
bonnik  k  una  petite  pi^  d'artillerie  Mg^." 
— ReifuaiA,  De  FArt  JtilUairt  eh«  it$  Arobe$ 
<t»  moyn  n'jf.  Jman*  Aa.,  Bar.  IV.,  torn, 
sii.  211-213. 

1707.— "Prince  Bedir  Bakht  ...  was 
killed  by  a  caiiiiun-Uill,  and  many  of  his 
followers  als<^  fell.  ,  .  ,  His  younger  brother 
'W£l&jdh  was  killed  by  a  ball  from  a  zam- 
birak."— A'Ad/i  K/idn,  in  A7^W,  vii.  398. 

c.  1764.--"  Mirza  Nedjef  Qhaa.  who  waa 
preceded  by  eoote  ZfliubvrBOSi  ordered  that 

kind  of  artillery  to  staml  ii)  the  niiddlo  of 
the  water  and  to  tiro  on  thti  emiueuce."— 

1885.^"  Tb«  rdgn  of  Futeb  Mae  Shah 


has  been  far  from  remarkable  for  ita  niiK* 

1  tary  splendour.  .  .  .  He  has  mrely  been 
I  exposed  to  danger  in  action,  Imt,  early  in  Ins 
j  reign  ...  he  appeared  in  the  ticUi,  .  .  . 

till  at  last  one  or  two  shotc  from  zumboo- 

radn  dropping  among  tbem,  he  fell  from 
f  his  horse  in  a  swoon  of  terror.  .  .  ." — J.  Ji. 

Fixufr,  Jourtuxf  into  Khortudn  ia  1821-22, 

pp.  197-8. 

—  "He  had  no  cannon;  but  was 
furnished  with  a  description  of  oninanoo, 
or  swivels,  called  zombooruk,  which  wai« 
mounted  on  oam<ds ;  and  which,  though  OM- 
ful  in  action,  oould  make  no  impraMMm  on 
the  slightest  walla.  •  .  .**— ilaXeeCM,  J7.  ^ 

1846. — "So  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon, 
musriuetrj',  and  zambooraks.  kcj>t  up  by 
the  Rhalaa  troo^  that  it  seemed  for  itome 
moments  impossible  that  the  entrancbments 

could  be  won  under  it." — Sir  II ^"ih  Gouyh't 
drfp.  on  Ike  liattU  oj  Hobrtwn^  dd.  Vcb  13. 

„     **Tbe  flank  in  question  (at  Sn- 

bnlon)  was  ni:iiiily  guarded  by  a  line  of 
two  hundred  '  zumbooruks, '  or  falconets; 
l)ut  it  derived  some  support  from  a  .salient 
battery,  and  from  the  heaTj  guns  retained 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  riTar.**— C^m- 
atii^iWua's^.  <^Ae  SikhM,  822. 
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Abada,  In 

Altadio,  ICtt 
Attodo,  2a 
AlMse,  3SSh 
A  hash,  428/» 
AUuisines.  '2h 
Al»aatd,  9S26 
Abath,  Ih 
Ahbnsoe,  Abbesse, 

3S96 
Altciiroe,  2it 
Al»eabi,   428fc  ;  Ab- 

oxyncs,  2h 
Abihowa,  2Ii 
Abkiiry,  Abkarr)', 
2a 

Abrnhmancs,   112a  ; 

Abraiaman,  Ab- 

rainniin,  111b 
Abmwaa,  Abrooan, 

706rt 
Abu-i^rQr,  45a 
Abv8.sinix^  2L 
A.O.,  2^ 

Acajou,  Acaju,  1686 
Acali,  86 
Acaplen,  159a 
Acciao, 
Acem,  4<i 
Aceni,  4a 
Acha,  4396 
Achanak,  Achdnock, 

Achar,  3n 

Acbc«D,  3a  ;  Acbein, 
4a  ;  Achero,  86^ 
Aa  ;  Acheyn,  4a] 
A chin,  4rt 

A<'uquore,  8646 

AcWmi  iKttnutn,  ib. ; 
Adam  n  Apple,  4a 

Adap,  39a ;  Adapol, 

m. 

Adathay,  Adati,  46. 

706a 

Adawiut,  ib,  6^,  512a 
Addatt,  4£ 
Adelham,  432a,  6286 
779a 

Adhi^ri,  Adbikari, 
Adicario,  Adigaar, 
7a ;  Adigar,  Adi- 

5 ares,  66,  7a,  686a ; 
idikarj/a 


Adjutant,  7a,  2896, 

6946,  849a 
Admiral,  18a 
Aduano,  3106 
Ady,  1766 
^de,  3366,  6306 
AtTanan,  Affion,  6416 
AflBore,  780a 
Afghan,  76^  Afghaun, 

Afranjah,  353a 
Africo,  fifi 
A-fu-yung,  641a 
Apal-wood,  336a 
Agam,  86 
Agar,  336a 
Agar-agar,  8& 
Ag-but,  9a 
Agdaun,  S6 
Ageagayes,  39a 
Agenas,  9a 
Ag-gfiri,  86 
Agin-boat,  9rt 
Agla-wood.  8356 
Agoniia,  4686 
Agramuzo,  6466 
Agiucat,  Aguacata, 

A^uacate,  15a,  6 
Agxnla,  3356 
Agun-lxmt,  9tt 
Agwan,  8tt 
Agy.  409a 
Ahadi,  4086 
Ahaham,  136a,  345a 
Ahucatl,  ILL 
Ainas,  9a 
Ak,  9a,  593a 
Akaloo,  Akali,  9a,  6, 

216a 
Akaok-wun,  972a 
Akee,  4396 
AkyAb,  M 
Ala-blaze-pan,  10a 
Alacatijvon,  IIIl 
Alacha,  Alachab, 

18a,  6  - 
Alacre,  500a 
Ala^arto,  14a 
Alaiafl,  Alajah,  136,  a 
Albalto,  43a 
AJbacore,  10a 
Albatros,  Albatroso, 

11a;  Albatros-M,  106 
Albecato,  15a 


Albetrosse,  11a 
Albicoro,  iOh 
Alltatrosa,  11a 
Albocore,  10<i 
Alcara,  430a 
Alcatief,  Alcatif,  Al- 

oitifa,  Alcatifada 

Alcatiffa,  Uh. 
Alcatrarce,  Alcat- 

rarsa,  Alcatrarzi, 

Alcatraz,  106^  11a 
Alcbah,  13a,  6,  57a 
Alcl^ore,  4096 
Alcorana,  114 
Alcove,  n/* 
Aldea,   Ald^,  12a, 

379a 
Alofante,  3416 
Alegio,  lli 
Alep{>ee,  12a 
Alfandcga,       3676  ; 

Alfandica,  Alfan- 

diga,  Alfandiguo, 

12.1,  6 
Alfange,  4106 
Algarve,  595a 
Algatrosse,  11a 
Alguada,  Uk 
Alhamel,  4296 
Aligarto,  Aligato, 

14a,  6 
Alighol,  IM 
Al^a^r,  Aljofre,  126, 

Allacbas,  136 
Allababod,  126^  7296 
AUajar,  IM 
Alla»ikatrina,  16t> 
Alleegole,  liii 
Alienator.  lAh 
Alleia,  136  ;  Allodia, 

46 ;  Alleja,  Allejab, 

13*1,  706a 
Alliballi,  706rt 
AUiliennee,  706a 
Alligator,  1^;  -pear, 

li6;  Alligatur,  Ub. 
Alliza,  Uli 
Allowai,  166 
All>^ole,  Allygool, 

Almadia,    156,  14a 

1756,  323a 
Almanack,  16a 


Almar,  Almnric,  l&t 
Almazoni,  536a 
Aimer,  Almirah,  16a 
Almocaden,  569(t 
Almyra,  16a 
Alongshore  wind, 

Aloe«,   16a,  3356  ; 

•wood,  166 
Aloo,  -Bokhara,  1^ 
AljMMjn,  17a 
Alroch,  706a 
Al-Mukkar,  864a 
Altare,  Hi 
Alva,  4296 
Alxofar,  126,  174a 
Amaal,  4296 
Amacan,  Amacao, 

Ainaoiu,  527a, 

578a,  8126 
Amaco,  21a 
Aniadabat,  Ama- 

dava,  Aniadavad, 

Araadavat,  ili 
Aroab,  17a 
Amakau,  527a 
Amal,  4296 
Amangue,  5546 
Amareo,  17a 
Amauco,  206 
Amaury,  17a 
Amlia,  '554a 
Ambareo,  Aniburi, 

Amlwirrch,  17a 
Aml>arreh,  lUt 
Amltoynot  176 
Arabun,  IjJi 
Araburan,  554a 
Ambweno,  176 
Anicen,  Hi 
A  moor,  126 
Amflilo,  Amfion, 

284a,  641ff,  6 
Amida%'ad,  ilh. 
'A mil,  56;  Amildar, 

Amin,  125 
Amir,  Amirau, 

Arairra,  18<i.  974a 
Ammaraw,  6376 
Ammiraglio,  186 
Amoca,   21a  ;  Am- 
ochhi,  20/«;  Amock, 
216^  6416 ;  Amocu, 
967 


988 
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216;  Amok,  220; 

A  Moqua,  21A 
Amostra,  605<i 
Amoucbi,  ISL;  Am- 

ouco,    19Aj   2fi6 ; 

Amouki,  'ZUl  ;  Am- 

ouque,  IM 
Amoy,  LBii 
Amoyo,  21a 
Amsbom,  18/< 
A  Muck.  186;  Amuoo, 

196 
Annildar, 

Anacanduin,  Ana- 
conda, Anaeondo, 
23/>.  a 

Anocut,  20^ ;  Anai- 
kat^  31  fi 

Anana,  2Z6 ;  Ananas, 
25a  ;  Annnat,  27a 

'Anba,  554a 

Anchediva,  28a 

Anda,  30a 

Andaman,  Andcman, 
Andemania,  29c(, 
b. 

Andol,  Andola,  An- 

dor,  Andora,  2/106. 

30a.  3136,296, 181a. 

7406 
Andrura,  30a 
Antiam,  Antion.  6416 
An^aiuanain.  2ii>( 
An|i,cediva,  286,  6476 
Augeli,  414a 
An^clim,  Anpelin, 

Angelina,  Angcly- 

wood,  30<i,  6 
Angengo.  3iit 
An  bay,  186 
Anil),  31(r 
Aniba,  U^Aa 
Anient,  liO^! 
Anil,  Anile,  31a, 

616a,  6416 
Anjadwa,  Anjodiva, 

29a,  28</,  .H2<i 
Anjengo,  Aniinga, 

3QZi 
Anna,  316 
Annahatcbi,  706<i 
Annicut,  31a 
Annipfia,  627a 
Annexe,  32<» 
Anseam,  834a  ;  An- 

jivano.  544a 
Ant,  Wbite,  32a 
Anvrf,  41a 
Anyll,  31tt 
Anze<iiva,  2Sfi 
A  p.  Aim,  Ape,  A  pen. 

V2Qa 
Aphion,  6416 
Apll,  aii 
A]>olIo  Bundar, 

Bunder,  326^  336 ; 

-Green,  33a 
Aprecock,  Apricock, 

Apricot,  a2t 
Arab, 
Arac,  Wl 
Arack,  606a 


Arack, 

Arackan, 

Aracke,  266 

Araine,  4116 

'Arak,    36«»  ;  Arak 

Punch,  8296 
Arakan,  34a 
Arandolla,  7706 
Arangkaiu,  6-i46 
Arbol  Tristc,  Mb. 
Arbre  des  Banianes, 

Archa,  ^iL 
Archin,  4a,  1046 
Arcot,  35a 

Areca,  Arocca,  Are- 
cha,  Arequa,  Are- 
(|uio8,  3.'>a,  6^  6896 

Arliun,  641a 

Argali,  TJi 

Argeelah.  76,  2896 

Ariroll,  2286,  6186, 
874a 

Argemono  Mcxicana, 

Argile,  6186 
Argill,  16 
Argol,  6396 
Argus  Phcjusaut,  36a, 

680a 
Arian,  Ariya,  3Sa 
Arjee,  960rt 
Arkfiti,  613<e 
Arkhang,  Arkung, 

Armarium,  16a 

A  rmcsie,    A  rm<"»sy  n, 

Armoiieon,  645/» 
Armuza,  6466 
Arobel,  770<t 
Aron  C'aic,  645rt 
Anpiani,  Sta 
Arrabi,  Arrnbin,  336 
Arracan,  ArraciUi, 

34a,  6 
Arrack,  36<i 
Arrab,  706<£ 
Arrakaon,  346 
Arranknvo,  64.''w 
Amit«l,  690^>,  808a 
Arreca,  3iii 
Ars,  m> 
Arsenal,  37a 
Art.  Eur(»i)eHn,  37a 
Artichoke,  316 
Anindoo,  681a 
Arundel,  Arundola, 

7706 
Aryan,  3Z6 
Arvm,  6386 
Arwlest,  3446,  9696; 

Ar/.eo,  Arzoafht, 

960a 
Asagaye.  39a 
Asbani,  '^di 
Ashrafeo,  Ashrafi, 

386 
Asion,  834a 
A-pmoke,  823'* 
Ajjsagayen,  39a 
A»wm,  3S/. 
Assaroani,  376/» 


_  11,  Assegay, 
39a,  m. 
Assi,  4a 

Aiiswar,    8676 ;  As- 

wanr,  858tt 
Atti,  &17a 
Atambor,  91 4a 
Atap,  39a 
Atarin,  647a 
Atchaar,  Atchar,  21l 
Atla«,    Atioas,  396, 

7976,  68a 
Atoll,  Atollon,  40a 
Atombor,  fiHZi 
•Attibi,  'Attablya, 

8616,  8876 
AtUp,  m. 
Attar,  647tf,  it 
Att«lap,  lit 
Attjar,  2i 
Atwen-wun,  972a 
Atzagay,  39fi 
Aubrah,  70<J<t 
Aucheo,  421a 
Augan,  8a 
Auf,  6496 
Aumeen,  Hi 
Aumil,  40<j,  66,  7766  ; 

Aumildar,  4M 
Aunnckctchic,  706a 
Aumta,  S26a 
Aurat-dar,  £56 
Aurung,  406.  7 16«i 
Autaar,  416 
Ava, 

Avadavat,  41<i 
Avaldar,  AvaUlaro, 

413rt,  473<i 
AvastA,  9826 
Avatar,  416,  71a 
Average,  42a 
A>nldar,  413<i 
AviK-ada,  Avocado, 

Avocat,  Avocato, 

Avogato,  16a,  6 
Awadh,  6476 
Awatar,  42a 
Ayah,  42a 
Ayconda,  6176 
Ayodbya,  Ayuthia, 

Ayuttaya,  4656, 

4Wki,  6476 
Aziigaia,  Azagay, 

AzAgaya,  39a,  4686 
Azami, 
Azar,  501a 
Azen,  598ii 
Azin,  6386 
Azo,  Azoo,  2476 


Baar,  48a 

Baba,  liiZ- 

Babacby,  1006 

Baba  Ghor,  Biilia- 
ghurl,  Itebagooroe, 
Babagore,  43a 

Bnlmre,  101a 

Babh,  Babbs,  Babe, 
43a 

Baber,  436 


Babi-roussa,  Babi- 

nwa,  43/>.  522a,  44rt 
Bable,  iMi 
Baboo,  44a 
Babool,  446^  lOSa 
Baboon,  45a 
Baboul,  iAL 
Babs,  13i 
B&bul,  46a 
Baby-Roussa,  44a 
Baca,  74a 
Bacace,  filA 
Ba^aim,  70/> 
Bacanor,  Bocanore, 

Bacanut,  456,  a ; 
Bacas,  74a 
Baccani,  7946 
Baccamoar,  466 
Bachcrkaunie,  8256 
Backar  barochc,  116& 
Backdore, 
Backsce,  4iti 
Backshee,  1366 
Bac:*heese.  1176 
Bacsi,  135a 
Bada,  la,  5046 
Badaga,.  Badagti.% 

Budega,  46^i 
BadonjSn,  116a 
Badgeer,  Badgir, 

46<i,  h 
Badingau,  116a 
Badjoc,  Badjoo,  46& 
Badur,  mi 
Bael,  47a 

Baffn,  BaflFata,  Baf- 
fatta,  Bafta,  Baf- 
tab,  47a,  6,  136^ 
25.V.,  3766,  706a 

Bagada,  46a 

Bagalat«,  616^  6286 

Bagar,  48rt 

Baggala,  1206,  123/> 

Baghbi'igh,  Biighbuii^ 
Baghfiir,  347a 

Baghlah,  316/' 

Bagnan,  Bagnaui, 
64<t,  63a 

Bagoldaf,  9Ia 

Bagou,  6936 

Baguettes  ll  taml>oiir^ 
3276 

Bahaar,  9186 

Bahadar, 

Bahadur,  Bahaduro, 

496,  50a 
Bahur,  Baharo,  47^v 

48a 
Bahar,  24Sa 
Bahaudoor,  Bnliau* 

dur,  I^hawdt-T, 

50ti,  48/> 
Bah-Boob,  44a 
Bahirwutieoa,  60a 
Bahnian,  132'i 
Bahritch,  1166 
Baignan,  64a 
Baikre«,  Baikri,  506^ 

69a  ^ 
Bailadeira,  76a 
lUilo,  968a 
Bain,  109a 
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Baiagan  bilayatl, 

94a 
Bair,  Tlh 

Bairatn,  Bairami, 
Bniramlyah,  82a, 
Mb 

Bajatuiir,  filZi 
Ba^oo,  46/i 

Bnjm,  Hnjree,  Rajm, 

606,  482a 
Baiti,  46ti,  47a 
BalcA  kannh,  51a 
Bakar,  860/» 
Bakchis,  Bakhshi, 

1 35a 
BTkktr-khanl,  5Q& 
Bakkitl,  117a 
Bakr,  8606 
BakHariyah,  136a 
Bak-ihi,  Hakai  135>(, 

6,  136a 
Balace,  52^! 
Balachaun,  Balii- 

chong,  51a 
Buladinc,  75<t 
Balagato,  Balagatt, 

Balogatta,  Bala- 

gatto,  Bala  Ghatit, 

51a,  I,,  8016,  369a 
Biilakbsh,  52a 
Balaj^r,  Bala^ior,  Ba- 

laiM>ro,    52a,  516. 

477a 

Balass,  Balaasi,  52a 
Balautn,  52^ 
Balax,  52a 

Balcon,  Balcone,  Bal- 

coai.  Balcony,  526, 

53a 
Bale,  968a 
Balct,  52^( 
linlgu,  184a 
Bflli,  Balio,  663*1 
Baligaot,  51it 
Ballace,  52a 
Ballacbong,  51a 
Balladeira,  75a 
Ball-a-gat,  Ballagate, 

Balla-Gaut,  516 
Ballosore,  52a 
Ballast,  Ballayes,  52a 
Ball],  6636 
Balliadera,  Ballia- 

dere,  75a 
Ballichang,  51d 
BalloDg,  Balloon, 

536,  a 
Ballowch.  Balocb, 

Balochi,  946^  a 
Bald«,  Baloon,  53a, 

L 

Baloudra,  696 

Balaara,  Balsora,  53/>, 
246a 

Bftlty,  53^! 

Baldj,  9ia 

Biflwar,  53i 

liambaye,  1036 

Bambo,  Bamboo, 
Bambou,  Bambu, 
Bambuc,  54a,  55a 

Bamgiutal,  Slit 


Bam  moo,  Bdmo,  56a, 
556 

Bamphicot,  57a 

Ban,  2326 

Bannh,  8956 

Banana,  56ti,  7156 

Bunanw,  Banarou, 
BaoarouA,  83a 

Banau, 1306 

Bancacaes,  61^ 

Bancal,  5306 

Banchoot,  5^ 

Bancock,  5ti6 

Banc^hall,  62a 

lianda,  85a 

Banda,  127a 

Bondahara,  846,  6446 

Bandami,  Bj\ndanab, 
Bandanna,  Biindan-  , 
noo,  57«,  6j  706a 

Bandar,  127a  ;  -Con- 
go, 24(>(( ;  'Abbad, 
384rt 

Bandanlnab,  667a 
Biindaree,  Bandori, 

Baadarino,  Ban- 

dnry.  576,  6446 
Bandjiye]  Bandaz, 

Bandcja,  Bande- 

jah,  58<i 
Bandel,  Bandell,  58((, 

6j  127«,  4236 
Bandol,  6656 
Bandcrv,  Sli 
B-ind  l(aimero,  82^ 
BAndbndn,  57a 
Ibnd-i-Am1r,  84a 
Bandicoot,  586 
Bandiooy,  59o,  846 
Bandija,  58a 
Bando,  59a 
Bandoba<<t,  Bando- 

bust,  1276 
Banduqi,  128a 
Bandy,  5ya 
Banoane,  61^  QM 
Bang,  596^  60ei,  252/. 
Ring,  ESi 
Bangacaes,  Qlli 
Bangaia,  Bangali, 

Bangalla,  Ikingal- 

laa,  856,  1286,  129<j 
Bangan,  o>6 
Bangasal,  Banga^ialy, 

62tf,  616,  8M 
Banged,  60(i 
Biingelaar,  Banggo- 

lo,  1286,  129a 
Bangbella, 
Banghy-burdar,  61a 
Bangkok,  Bangkock, 

57<i,  4656 
Bangla,  1286 
Bangle,  60a 
Bangsal,  62a 
Bangue,  5%^  60a 
Bangun,  (Mi 
Bangy,  -wollab,  60/< 
Banian,  fiat;  -Tree, 

66a,  h 
Banj-ab,  742a 
Banjula,  856 


Banjuiu,  1146 

Ban  J  or.  Banjo,  Ban- 

joro,  61a 
Elank,  60a 

Banksall,  Banksaul, 
Banksbal,  Bank- 
shall,  Banksoll, 
61a,  62a,  6,  243a 

Bannanes,  5oa 

Bannian,  ;  Day, 
65a  ;  Fight,  6m  ; 
•Tree,  656  ;  Bjinn- 
yan, 

BanqueMilie,  62a 

Ban»haw,  61a 

liantam,  ti2Zt ;  Fowl, 

im.  I 

Bantan,  ^  > 
Banua,  87a 

Banyan,   63a,  d28a,  I 
;iSSa,  417a  ;  Day,  { 
65a  ;   Fight,  65a  ;  | 
Grove,  tkii;  shirt, 
65«t  ;   -Tree,  65<i, 
66a,  b 

lianyhann,  616a 

Bauyon,  65a 

lianzulo,  &LL 

Bao, 

Baonor,  111a 
Baouth,  1196 
Bap-re,  Bap,  1016 
Baqual,  11 /a 
Baqiianoor,  456 
Baragi,  730a 
Baramahal,  70a 
Baramputrey,  132/' 
Burani,  BarSnni, 

113a,  1126 
Barasinha,  67a 
Bjiratta,  2276 
Barbacil,  Barbacana, 

Barlwicane,  liarba- 

quane,  6Z6 
Barbarien,  876 
Rirbcers,  GSa 
Barberry,  SZi 
Barbers,  68a 
Biirbers'  Bridge,  SIu  ; 
Barbery,  Barberyn, 

876 

Barbican,  67a 
Barbiers,  676,  876 
Barcalor,  Barceloar, 

Borcelore,  45a,  L 
Bare,  48a 

Bargany,  Barganym, 

68<i,  6j  6766 
Bargeer,  69a 
Bargcis?,  1166 
Barguani,  Bargua- 

nim,  686 
Barigacho,  1166 
Ban,  Mem,  132a 
Barki,  442ci 
Barking-deer,  69a, 

m 

Barraa,  1316 
Barooch,  Baroche, 

Barochi,  1166,  117a 
Baroda,  Barodar, 

69rt,  b 


Barom,  >S6 
BaroR,  Barou^,  696. 
152a 

Barrackpore,  696^  2& 
Barra-flingh,  b<a 
Barmmubul,  696 
Barrannee,  113a 
Barre,  48a 
BarremiHx>ter,  132A 
Barriar,  Barrier,  680(t 
Barrowso,  896 
Barsalor,  Barsuloor, 
457, 

Barshilwur,  Ban*hitr, 
700* 

Baruj,  Bants,  Bary> 
giiza,  1166,  fiO'wt 

Basain,  706 

Basaraco,  1216 

Basare,  76a 

liiVHarucco,  Basaruchi, 
Basaruco,  Bnsa- 
ruko,  1216,  677a 

BTisarfir,  45a 

Biischa,  70ti 

Basclus,  12:36 

Bttsh,  108<« 

Bashaw,  70a 

Baaim,  71a 

Basin,  106 

Basma,  6826 

Basrook,  1216,  758a 

Ba-ssa,  70a 

Bossadoro,  706 

Bassai,  TM. 

Bassan,  706 

Bassarus,  70a 

Bassatu,  706 

Bassoloor,  456 

Basso  ra,     Basso  rah, 
Bostni,  5M 

Risun,  Z2i 

Bat,  Bat,  916,  7556 

Biita,  73a 

Batacchi,  74a 

Biitachala,  Batocola, 
456.  716 

Batak,  74a 

Batao,  Z36 

BaUlra,  71a 

Batara,  715^1 

Batata,  Bitate,  8856 

Bit  ta via,  71a 

Batch  wa,  1176 

Batcole,  Batcul,  Hi 

Biite,    650a,  787a, 
896a 

Batecalo,  Batecaloa, 

lib. 
Batoc,  73«i 

Batel,  Batcla,  Batelo, 

716^ai£i6 
Bater, 

Bathocain,  Hit 
Bathech,  74a 
Bathein,  2fl6 
Baticaitt,  Batic<.>la, 

Batigala,  456.  716 
Batik,  2026 
Batil,  72rt 
BAt-moncy,  236 
Batta,  72a,  175<t 
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Battala,  746a 
Baitas,  lia 
Bntto,  650a 
BattecA,  laSA 
Battecole,  Batte 

Cove,  Sid 
Batt«e,  Zli& 
Battola,  72rt 
Battiain,  71a 
Batty,  Batum,  73*, 

6^506 

Baturu,  Batyr,  50<« 
BaulMX)  4  la 
Riulonb,  102r{ 
Bauporee,  101a 
BauU>,  \\9a 
Bawa  Gori,  43rt 
Bawaleen,  \£[2iL 
Bawarcbi,  BAwerdjy, 

IQQt 
Bawt,  21i 
Bawurcbee  •  kbana, 

101a 
Bawustve,  74a 
Bay,  Tlio,  lU^  731 « 
Baya,  Uh. 

Bavudere,  75rt,  29.yj ; 

Sayladeira.  1m 
Bayparreo,  Uik 
BjiyiK)re,  QQ£i 
Btizajir,  Ibb ;  -Mast«r, 

7t>t 
Biizand.  0S2/< 
B)i7Ar,  7tvt.  91a 
Ba/iira,  12<V< 
Bazard,  lir/.iira, 

Baxi\ruco,  Buzani'io, 

1'21«.  676/* 
Bdallyun,  Bdclln, 

B^icllium,  76A.3S6a, 

Boadala,  76& 
Beago,  79/< 
Boa«;^am,  IHi 
Bearam,  S'ire 
Be.iror,  77^»,  49i><« 
Bearra,  .SH/ 
Beiir-Treo,  77/» 
Boiusar,  91a 
Botvstv.  9i.r 
Beatollo,  Beatilha, 

Beatilla,  Bcatillia, 

90,t 

Boauloah,  10-2t 
Bochanah,  93Zt 
Bod,  <mh 
Be<lar,  137'N  7196 
Bodda. 
Bodo,  \Mb 
Bediri-jana,  llfte 
Bodniurc,  I'Jl'i 
Bwltior,  i;{7a 
Becl)oo,  7**"  ;  Bcelxje 

Bulca,  IS?/ 
Beoch-do-mor,  ZSi 
Beechtniin,  l^M 
Beo^ra,  Hcc^^ah,  79<i, 

2t>.>/,  401a 
Beoj^um,  79rt 
Botihrab,  7S,t 
Bcejaniigger,  97a 


Beojcx>,  79fc 
Beer,  ZM;  Country, 

80.1 ;  Drinking,  80«» . 
Beetle,  SM  j 
Beotle-fackie,  Boetlo- 

fakoe,  Beetle- 

fuckie,  SQi 
Bog,  79a 

Be^a,  Begab,  265<«, 
79a 

Begar,  Begaroo, 
liegarin,  Beg- 
guaryu.  80/».  81a 

Begora,  Begum, 
Begun,  79a,  h ; 4796 

Bebfidir,  m. 

Behar,  81a 

IJehauder,  Bohaudrv, 
m,  fiOit 

Bchnig,  117a 

Behut,  aiA 

Bcijoim,  87a 

Beiranio,  liciramee, 
S2/f,  m 

Boitcul, 

licjfkdah, 

Bcjutapjiut,  706a 

IMl,  47.« 

IJcldar,  94«t 

lioledi,  Beledyn, 
2»)t>/»,  267a 

Bolgauni,  S2<i 

lioli,  47a 

Itellcdi,  374 A.  266/. 
Bolleric,  eaSA 
Jk3lliiK)rt<>.  <M).i 
Belly-cuttin^r,  4na 
Rolondri,  4JiSa 
liel(xx:b,  9^ta 
Hclus  eye,  1746 
I^lzuinum,  87a 
I^mgiila,  Bemgualla, 

85/;.  2036 
BeliT^lOa 
Borianice,  82a 
Benares,  Benarez, 

Bencock,  57a 
Bcncolon,  Bencolu, 

Bene«R>It>n,  Bon- 

cuuli,  Kill,  h 
Bendauieer,  S3/»,  127a 
Bondiira,  84«? 
Bond -Emir,  836^  84rt 
Bendhara,  84a 
Bendinaneb,  5526, 

667rt 
Bendy,  846^  59a 
Bendy,  Bazar,  Tree, 

8.>t 
Bei»ga<^a.  61 /< 
Bengal,  85<i,  86a 
Bengala,  8rt*i 
Bontralee,  Bengali, 

Hcngalla,   86.t,  6^ 

1286 
Bengi,  52& 
Beniamin,  87a 
Boniehtwl,  the,  SM 
Benjamin,  Benjuv, 

866.  87a 
Bonksal,  &2JI> 


Benowed,  1306 
Bontalab,  77a 
Bentarah,  6446 
Benua,  87a 
Benyan,  64a,  66o, 
482a 

Benzoi,  Benzoin,  87a, 
866 

Beo|iarTy.  756 
Bepole,  622a 
Bopparroe,  756 
B^r,  77a 
Bera,  78a 
Beram,  82a 
Borixt,  d&L 
Berl)elim,  fiZi 
BerlHjr,  Berbere,  88rt 
BerlKjryn,  876 
Bereliere,  Bereber)*, 
886 

Beronjal,  Berenjaw, 
116a 

Berhuraputter,  1.32// 
Beriberi,  876,  68a 
B6ring«?deTTItM 
Berkondofw,  K106 
Berma,  1316 
Beroni,  82<i,  3766 
Berra,  78a 
Berrctta  roswi,  49Sa 
Berri-lwrri,  SiiZt 
Beryl,  SM 
Besormani,  604a 
Bawilg.  1216 
Boswi,  IM. 
Itesumiani,  604a 
Betocoboot, 
Be  tee  la,  70a 
Betel,  Betele,  89a,  6, 
35a 

Botcl-faqxu,  Botelfa- 

quv.  SQi 
Botoile, 
Bctelle,  90a 
Betb,  721a.  9636 
Betre,  896,  914<» 
Betteela,  90<t,  785a 
IJettelar,  746a 
Itettilo,  72rt 
Bettlo,  Bettr«,  90a, 

8«)/. 

Beiy-cbuit,  56Zi 
Bewauris,  90a 
Boy  poor,  90a,  183.r 
Beyramy,  816^  8236 
Boxa,    ftembar,  Bo- 

rar,  91a 
Bexar,  Bezari  Kelan, 

76a 
Bezas,  91a 
Bezoneger,  SSOn 
Bezoar,  90^,  445a 
Bhabur,  iM 
Bliade,  963a 
lihang,  5ai 
Bbanire,  Bbangee- 

dawk.  60/»,  61a 
Bbar,  48a 
Bhat,  Qli 
Bbauliyn.  102a 
Bbaut,  UlA 
Bhcel,  916,  92a,  4576 


Bheestee,  Bheesty 

926,  a 
Bhim-nagar,  631a 
Bbisti,  Ml 
Bhoi,  111a 
Bholiab,  102a 
B,boob,  93a 
Bhoos,  Bhoosa,  d2& 
Bboot,  93*1,  noSg 
Bhoslab,  Bhossclah^ 

93a 
Bboulio,  109a 
Bbonliya,  6886 
Bhounsla,  93a 
Bbouroe,  109a 
Bhrr>cb,  117a 
Bbuddist,  1196 
Bbui  Kabar,  495a 
Bbundaree,  Bhun> 

darry,  5/6. 
Bbvacharra,  93a 
Bibi,  186 
Bi(:a,  9676 
Bicbina,  23i 
Bicbene(;cr,  Btdjana- 

gar,  97a 
Bidree,  Bidry,  23i 
Bieldar,  130/> 
Bigairi,  Bigarry, 

Biggerecn,  SQt  '81a 
Bibar,  81a 
Bijanairber,  975 
Bikb,  96a 

Bilabundee,  Bila> 

bundv, 
Bilitteo  {nanoe,  94a. 
Bilayut^   iiaZi ;  Biia- 

yutoo  Pawnee,  94* 
Bildiir,  94a 
Bilgan.  82(t 
Bilf,  47a 
Billait,  836 
Bilooch,  2iii 
Biltan,  689a 
Bindamire,  S3& 
Bindarra,  713a 
Bi!idy,  iLli 
Binjarree,  Binjarrr, 

114fl.  i 
Binky-Nat)ob, 
Bintara,  8^6 
Bipur, 

Bircandc,  130/» 
Binl   of  Paradicc. 

Paradise,  95a,  ^Ih. 
Bird  n   Ne.-*t*,  95//. 

801a 
Biringal,  116a 
Birman,  132*1 
Bis,  Biscb.  966,  a 
Bi.vobra,  9{>^  367a 
Biflennini.  6<W. 
Biflb,  96a ;  Bi^  ki 

buwa,  9(>/» 
Bismillivb,  966 
Bi.snagji,  Bixnagar, 

97a 

Bi!K>n,  97a.  SaOi 
Bistoo.  Bi*tev,  aS96 
Bittle,  896 

Bizenegalia,  97<i.  467a 
BUcAn-matee,  97<t 
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Blacbang,  Blacbong, 
51a 

Black,    97^    62oa  ; 
Act,    9»a ;    Beer,  j 
99fi ;  -Buck,  99<t ;  t 
Cotton  Soil,   99h  ;  , 
Doctor,  iiSi ;  Jews, 
9%. ;  Lnnguatre. 
Qfi/t ;    Man,    iLiZt ; 
Partridge,  ; 
Town,  mi ;  Wood, 
100.C,  84-2,1 

Blank  H,  lOOti 

Blat,  Blattv,  10a« 

Blimbeo,  100/.,  1006 

Bloach,  [ifh 

Bloodsucker,  lOOA. 

Blof  jui,  442<i 

Blotia,  aiZt 

Blue  cloth,  706a 

Boa-Vida.  103<t 

Boay,  110/> 

Bolmchee,  -Connah, 
lOOfc,  lOla 

BohWra  jwick,  IOTA 
Bobl»ery,  -Bol»,-l*nck, 

101«.  i 
Bobil,  Vm 
Bocca  Tiprisi,  101/. 
Bocha,  Bochah,  101 

102a 
Bocbni^n,  lOStt 
Bodda,  R<»du,  119a 
Boov,  908// 
B«jrfc>tii.  47/) 
Bof^hah,  Bogas,  108<( 
Bogatir,  49(( 
B.)g  of  Tygcr>.,  101/> 
Boguo,  10^1 
Bohea,  liohee.  90S<i 
Bohon  Upfifl,  9.'->7/' 
Bohora,  Bohra,  Boh- 

rah,  lOCu,  L 
Boi,  1106 

Boi.s  d'F:schinc,  1996 
Bokara  Prunes,  IsMt 
Bole-ponji.M,  738ti 
Bolgar,  Bulphar,  12.*mi 
Bolia,  Boliab,  Bolio, 

102a 
Bollepongo,  738a 
Boloch.  m 
Bfilta,  102»' 
Boluinba,  1606 
Bonibo,  l^txi 
Bomhai,  Kombaiini, 
Honilvnim,  liora- 
bain,  787c«,  10y<i,  6, 
102*t 
Bombnreck,  5786 
Botnbasa,  Bonibassi, 

102rt,  U 
Bombay,  1026  ;  Box 
Work,  ITC;  Buc- 
caneer*,       10-lrt  ; 
Duck,  lOlc,  126*1 : 
Bombayni,    10.'i/. ; 
Marine.      101</  ;  | 
Rt)ck,  5786 ;  Stufff, 
706a 
Tiombaza,  102{t 


Bom  bey  e,  1036 
Bonano,  Booanoe,  5fi^ 
Boncta,  lO^Hi 
Bongkoos,  Bongkos, 
1266 

Bouites,  Bonito,  Bon- 
netta,  1046,  105«», 
22:36 

Bouso,  Bonze,  Bon- 
zee,  Bonzi,  Bonzii, 
Bonzo,  105<i,  6. 4516 

Bonzolo,  [i2a 

Boolee,  1096 

Boon  Bay,  1036 

Boora,  1056 

Bora,  1056,  72a 

Bora,  Borab,  1056, 
1066 

Borgal,  Borgbili, 
1256 

Borneo,  Bomcw,  Bor- 
ney,  Bomeylaya, 
10/a 

Boro-Bodor,  -Budur, 

107a 
Borrab,  1066 
Bo»e,  1056 
Bosb,  1076 
Bosnian,  I08<i 
Bosao,  10.56 
Boteca,  108* 
Botolla,  Z16 
Boti,  216 
Botickeer,  108a 
Botique,  1086 
Botiqueiro,  108a 
Bo  Tree,  108a 
Bottle-connah,  Bot- 

tlo-kbanna,  4796 
Bottle-Tree,  108.1 
Boucbo    du  Tigro, 

1016 
Boucbba,  1176 
Boudah,  hoi'dSas, 

Bouddbou,  118(1, 

1196 
Bouc,  111a 
Bougee  Bougee.  120ci 
Bouloponge,  7386 
Bounceloe,  9;3a 
Bound-bedgo,  108a 
Bouquise,  1246 
Bourgade,  6.y> 
Bournesb,  107a 
Bousuruque,  1216 
1k>utique,  108/i 
BoiVra,  118a 
Bouy,  9096 
Ik)wcbier,  133a 
Bowla,  1086 
Bowlee,  Bowly,  1096, 

1086 
Bowr,  92a 
Bowrj',  1086 
Boxita,  IS.'ia 
lioxsba,  1176 
B.>xwallab,  1096 
I3t>y,  1096,  7Ni 
Boya,  111a 
Boyanore,  111a 
Boye,  1106 
Boze,  1056 


Brab,  Brabb,  Brabo, 
111a, 

Bracalor,  Bracelor, 

ildi 

Hrachiuan,  Bpax- 
fiavat,  Bpaxpayft, 
1116 

Braganine,  Bragany, 

686,  a 
Bragmen,  Brabman, 

1116 
Brabman,  1316 
Brabniaputron,  1326 
Brahmenos, Brahmin, 

1116 

Brahminee,  Brah- 

miny  Bull,  H2ri ; 

Kite,  112/>;  Butter, 

112<t  ;  Duck,  112a 
Brahmo  Sjimaj,  1126 
Brakhta,  4S.'»6 
Brama,  Bmmano, 

111a,  1316 
Braniane,  1116 
Bramanpoutro,  1326 
Bramin,  Bramini, 

Brammonefl,  1116 

112a 
Brandul,  H2/» 
Brandy  coatee,  1126; 

-cute,        ;  Coor- 

tee,    1126,    133« ; 

pawnee,     113(i  ; 

sbraub-  [Kiuny,  1 13a 
Brass,  113<i ;  knocker, 

11*1 

Brattoe,Bratty.ll3«, 

689a,  t 
Bravn,  111a 
Brawl,  706a 
Brazil,  -wooti,  Brazill, 

113a,  6j  794a,  914rt 
Breech  Candy,  IHo, 

Breakfast,  little,  2106 

Bremu,  1316 

Bridgero^n,  114a 

Brimeo,  107rt 

Bringal,  llt'a 

Bringe,  282fi 

Brin^ela,  Bringella, 
Bnnjaal,  Brinjal, 
Brinjall,  115(i,  116(i 

Briujaree,  Brinjnr- 
rco,  Brinjarrv, 
114<i,  6,  ll.'xi,  hi 5^1 

Brinjaul,  Brinjela, 
ll&rt,  6 

Broach,  116(t 

Br*><lera,  Brtxira,  696 

Broicbia,  117a 

Brt>kbt,  Brokt,  485/<, 
468a 

Brotbera,  626 

Brum-gari,  3656 

Bruneo,  107a 

Biia|>anganghi,  2306 

Bubalus,  1226 

Bubda,  1186 

Bubsho,  1176 

Buccal,  117a 

Buccaly,  735a 


Buck,  Buck-stick, 

117a 
Buckaul,  117a 
Buckery  Eed,  3366 
Buckor,  Buckor  suc- 
cor, 8606 
Bucksorria,  1366 
Buckshaw,  117a,  U 
Bucksbeo,  1356 
Bucksbeesb,  Buck- 

sbiflb,  1176,  118a 
Bucksboe,  1176 
Buckyne,  118a,  622a 
Budao,  Budas,  Buda- 

saf,  Budd,  6udda» 

118a,  119a 
Buddfattan,  7356 
Buddha,  Buddhism, 

Buddhist,  Buddou, 

118a,  119a 
Budge  Boodjee, 

Budge-Budge, 

120a 

Budgoro,  Budgeroe,. 
1206 

Budgerook,  1216 

Budgoro  w,  120<i 

Budgrook,  121a,  776/* 

Budgrow,  1206 

Bddbasaf.  1186 

Budbul,  443a 

Budbum,  119a 

Bud  lee,  122(e,  593a 

Budm^Hb,  122a 

Buduftun,  7356 

Budulscheri,  722a 

Budzart,  Budzat,122a 

Budzo,  Budzoism, 
Budzoist,  119a,  6 

Buf,  Bufalo,  Buffala, 
Buffall,  Buffalo, 
ButTe«Bufflo,  122a» 
6,  12;ia 

Bufta,  HIl 

Bugerow,  1206 

Buggala,  Buggalow, 
123a,  L 

Buggass,  Buggese, 
Bugge.«e,  Bug- 
goac,  1246,  125a 

I^ugpy»   123/» ;  -con- 
nah, 4796 

Bughrukcha,  1216 

Bugi,  1246 

Bujra.  1206,6886 

Bukor,  8606 

Bukshev,  Buksbi, 
Buktshv,  1356 

Bulbul,  VIThi 

Bulgar,  Bulgary, 
Bulger,  Bu1gb((r, 
Bulhari.  125a,  6 

Bulkut,  1256 

Bullgaryan,  1256 

Bullumteer.  1256 

Buluchf,  2iZ( 

Bumba,  126<t 

Bumbalo,  Buml)ello 
Point,  Bumbelo, 
Burabelow,  Bum- 
malow,  Bummelo 
126(1,  6^  1176 
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Bun.  232/> 

Bunco,  Buncus,  126/', 
1886 

Bund,  127a,  730(i ; 

Amir,  Emeor,  84<t 
Bunder,  127» ;  -Boat, 

127// 
Bundobust,  1276 
Bund(X)k,  1276 
Bundur  bont,  1276 
Biinduri,  '^2'M> 
Bundurlarco,  5076 
Bundy,  ^ 
Bung,  86(« 
Bungal,  116<i 
Buugnleh,  >s6<i 
Bungulo,  Bungiilou, 

Bungalow,  -Dawk,  i 

BungeU),    Bungel-  i 

ow,  128<i,  6.  12<Ai  ; 
Bungheo,  ; 

Bungy,  1296 
Bunjara,  Bunjarrce, 

lUa,L  ' 
Bunnow,Bnnow,  130ft 
Bunru,  2326  ! 
Brtraghmngh,     Bur  ' 

nglimab,  1316,  I 

l;J2<i,  1636,  s:.26  I 
Bunimpoota,  f»976 
Burdoiiiiutn,  Burd- 

witn,  1306 
Burgher,  1306 
Burgher,  46/1 
Burkhandhar,  Bur- 

kiindau/e,  Burkun- 

dase,  1306,  131(i 
Burma,  Burrnah, 

Burmese,  13  la 
Burnea,  107<' 
Burra-BoeUee,  132(j  ;  . 

( 'hokcv,       2i^i ; ; 

Din,  i32a;   -Kha- ; 

na.    132/? ;     Mem  '. 

Sahib.  1326 ;  Sa- 
hib, 132/1  I 
Burral,  7066  | 
BurrarajxHitcr,  1326 
Burniwa,  921a 
Burrcl,  13:>i 
Burrh.sajitie,  133»f 
Burro  Boebco,  132a  ; 
Burmusc,  1166 
Burs;ittee,  Bursatti, 

Bursautie,  133<i 
Bus.  i;33(t 
Bu.^budgia,  120a 
Buscnxjk,  1216 
Bu<'hire,  \'Xii 
Bussjir,  BuHser,  76(( 
Bussfra,  Busscn.), 

Bus.sora,  2166,  iti6 
Bustec,  l:{-*^<i 
Butica.  lOH-f,  U 
Butler,  13;i/i:  -connah- 

-Siivar,  241«»  ; 

-EngUsh,  13^56 
Buto.  Will 
Butta.  119<i 
Butteca,  1086 
Buxary,  1^166 
Buxcc,  l;^l<( 


Buxces,  1176,  ll&t 

Buxcry,  Buxerry, 
136<i,  6,  1306 

Buxoy,  "1:356 ;  -Con- 
nab,  1356 ;  Buxie, 
135a,  118a 

Buxis,  1176 

Busy,  135*i 

Buy-'em-dear,  156 

Buzurg,  1216 

Buzzar,  76rt 

Bvatilha,  liQa 

Bybi,  Ii6 

Byde-liorso,  1366 

Bygairy,  Bygarry, 
81« 

Bvle.  I7a 

Byleo,  Bylis,  137a 

Byndamyr, 

Byrani,  Byrauieo, 
Byrampant,  By- 
rampaut,  Bvramv, 
816.  82/1,  2556,  7066 

Bvte  Koal,  716 
'315a 

Byze,  9676 

Byzmela,  y7a 


Caahiete,  233a 
(aba,  ("aUua,  13Sa, 

1376 
C"at»aio,  778<t 
I'aViava,  t'alMiye, 

1376,  l:i,8<( 
ralwiyin,  779" 
Caboniar,  4y5<i 
Cabie,  1376 
CaJwb,  138(1 
Cal>ol,  139a 
CalxMik,  13S6,  510a, 

58.'kj 

<'alKK)l,  Cabul,  Ca- 
bulv,  1386,  139<i. 
1S6*6 

CjivalHj,  283<i,  787a, 

8736 
( 'acji-lacca,  2276 
Ca^anar,  C'a<;aneini, 

( 'acaroth,  2276 
Cucha,  1736,  1846 
1  'ache,  2866 
( "ai-herrn.  2.S8<t 
C:^»chi,  4426 
Cncho,  C'achuonda, 
1736 

C'-acis,  Cflcii,  1696,  a, 
5056 

( 'ackerhikke,  2276 
Cacolla,  t'acouli,  Ca- 

cull.4,  139<t 
("addv,  1396 
Cade,' 1786 
Cadel,  2t>ia 
Cadet,  1396 
Cadganmi,  4976 
<.'adi,  501o' 
Cadi,  Cadij,  Cadini, 

179a,  893//.  1786 
Cadjan,  Catljang, 

1396,  140a 


Cadjee,  179rt 
Cadjown,  140w 
Cadungaloor,  273<i 
C«dy,  1786 
Cael,  Cnell,  1406 
Caffalo,  142<t 
Caffer,  Caffro,  Caffro, 

1406.  1416 
Caffvlen,  Cafila,  Ca- 

tilla,  Cafilowe,  lA^a 
Cafir,  141a 
Cafiristan,  142/# 
Cafre,  141<( 
Caga.  1566 
Ciiga,  3S3ii 
C;igiu,  16S6 
Cagni,  2456 
Vagus,  781a 
Cahar,  495«t 
Cahila,  1406 
Cahoa,  Cahua,  Ca- 

hue,  2:J3'f 
Cail,  1406 

Caimai,  Caimal,  143a. 

142/.,  27.VI 
Caiman,  177»» 
Cainnor,  1576 
Caique,  14.'i/ 
<  'air,  Cairo,  234a 
(.'ais,  886a 
Caiu,  1686 
Caixa,  1676 
Caixem  4856 
Cajau^liii 
Cajava,  140»i 
Cajeput,  14.'Vr 
Ca^ew,  Cajoo,  1686 
Cajori,  47/ a 
Cajns,  1686 
Caksen,  14;it 
Calaat,  48:36 
Calafatt«.  149<j 
Cahiim,  Calain,  1456 
Calauz,  CalaUix, 
Calamandcr  wood, 

1436 

Cabmha,  Calarol>aa, 
Calambuc,  C'alam- 
buc,  Calambuoo, 
144a,  L 

Calamindcr,  144fi 

Calampat,  144n 

Calanmte,  362a 

Calappua,  2:31a 

Calash,  1446 

Calavanec,  1446 

Calay,  C^layn,  14.'>a,& 

Calbet,  149a 

Calcula,  Calcuta, 
Calcutta,  :3a,  146a 

Calecut,  1476.  1486 

Calecuta,  1466 

(.^'»le€f^^  1466 

Caleooon,  147a 

Caleluz,  1436 

Calem,  1456 

Calema,  783A 

Calombuco,  144a 

Calfader,  Calfadeur, 
149a 

Calico,  1476 

Calicut,  1476,  148(t 


Calif,  Califa,  Califo, 

147a 
Calin,  145/.,  146o 
Calingo,  Calingon, 

489a 

Calingnla,  Calingu- 

lah,  1486 
Caliph,  147a 
Callac^i,  1476 
Callambick,  1446 
CallawajHire,  7066 
«'rillaym,  14.V. 
Calleoon,  1476 
Callery,  2:J6<» 
Callian  Bondi,  C.-illi- 

anee,  1496,  ir.0.i 
Callico.Callicoo,  1476, 

1486 

Callicute,  Callicut;*, 

1486 
Callipatty,  706// 
Cal  li  vancc,  Cal  I  vans«», 

145a 

Calrooudar,  202a,  L 
Caloete,  149o,  L 
Cal  puttee,  148/* 
Caluat,  149.1 
Caluoto,  149a 
Caluot-Kane,  1496 
Calumba-root,  237u 
Calvete,  1496 
Calyan,  1496 
Calyo«»n,  147ii 
Camacaa,  4846 
Camall,  2796 
Carnal],  4296 
Caamrabando,  2796 
Camarao,  Camarij, 

9776 
Caniatarm,  867a 
Camlifiia,  i'ambaja, 

2:38*1 
CaraKili,  2796 
C^iml»ay,  (^arahax-n 

l.^Oa  ;  C.imbaven, 

2:3.8,1,  7066 
CamlHjth,  If.O'i 
Cumboia,  Camliojn, 

1506,   151a,  5046, 

82.Vi 
Canilxjlin,  2796 
Cambric,  706/» 
Cambuoo,  788/. 
Camcezc,  151<f 
Cameleon,  2796 
Camerong,  ;3^l>5a 
Camfera,  Camfom, 

152.t 

<j'aragicar,  Vanigtii- 

ear,  791a 
Camim,  Camiso,  Ca- 

misia,  151a 
Caraioranlo,  245/» 
Camleo,  2796 
Cammaka,  Cam- 

mocca,  4846,  <i 
Cjxmmulposh,  279/» 
Camolim,  Camuriro, 

9776 
Camp,  151a 
Cammnghanghi, 
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Camphire,  Camphor, 

152a,  1.51a 
Campo,  152/* 
Campon,  241b ;  Bon- 

dara,  2426  ;  Che- 

lim,   188a,   242a  ; 

China,  2-12fl ;  Cam- 

gong  Malnyo,  243rt ; 
irani,  243A 
Cam  poo,  152A,  737o 
Campoy,  9086  • 
Carapu,  152/* 
Camion,  158a 
C«my8a,  151a 
Canacappol,  (^naca- 
poly,  Cnnacapula, 
Canacopoly,  247a, 
2466 
Oananor,  1576 
Canaquapnito,  247a 
Canara,  152/>  ;  Caiia- 
reen,  154«  ;  Cana- 
reHe,  15.'l<i ;  Canari, 
153*1,  4776  ;  t^ana- 
rij,  153<t ;  Canarim, 
153a  ;  Canarin, 
154a,  1536 
Canat,  154a 
Canatick,  1646 
Ciinaul,  Canaut,  154a, 

8556 
Canay,  1766 
Canchani,  2806 
Caocbim  China,  2266 
Cancho,  9086 
Cancoply,  247a 
Candahar,  Cundaor, 

Candar,  1546 
Canrlaroon,  155a 
Cande,  155a 
Candee,  1556 
Candgie,  '^56 
Candhnr,  155a 
Candi,  Caudia,  155a, 
156ci 

Candie,  Candiel, 
Candiil,  Candil, 
156*1,  1556,  787o 

Candjor,  4106 

Candy,  -Sugar,  1556 

Canganitr,  2726 

Cangd,  C^ngi; 
Cangia, 

Can^iar,  4106 

Can  JO,  Cunju,  2456 

Cannanoro,  1576 

Cannarin,  1536 

Cannatte,  154a 

Caflo,  Caflon,  4796 

Canongu,  1576 

Canonor,  1576 

Canoongou,  2-186 

CVinora,  1536 

Cantilo.  158a 

Canteray,  Cantoroy, 
158*1,  1576 

Canton,  158a 

Cantonment,  15S6 

Canum,  4796 

Caor,  1326,  3906 

Caoul,  269a 

Caounas,  479a 

a  R 


Caova,  2326 
Cajiarwu,  1416 
Capa.si»,  Caiiaussia, 
1586 

Cape  gooseberry, 

1606,  924<i 
Cape),  1586 
Ca{>ehin,  C«{»elan- 

gam,  159a 
Capcll,  1586 
Caj>ellan,  159a 
Caphala,  1426 
CYipharr,  1416 
C«I»he,  233<t 
Capbura,  152<t 
C\»pocat«,  1596 
Caix>  di  (Mlli,  3606 
Capogfttto,  1596 
Cappcrtitara,  1426 
Cat>ua,  Capticad, 

Catiucat,  1596,  a 
Caruuinsica,  Ciira- 

banHnra,  162a 
Carabeli,  1606 
Caracata,  C-aracca, 

C^rack,  1656,  166a 
C^raooa,  Caracolle, 

Caracora,  1596, 

160a 
Caraffe,  160a 
Varafo,  832a 
C^rajan,  1636 
Carambola,  160a 
Caramo,  181a 
Caranchy,  272a 
Carana,  Caniuna, 

274a,  2736 
Caraque,  166a 
Carat,  1606 
Caravan,  Caravana, 

1616,  142<t 
C-aravunce,  145a 
Caravanserai,  C-ara- 

viinscray,  Carava- 

■Hurai,  Caravayjiria, 

162<t.  5l>9rt,  S12a 
Caravel,  Caravella, 

Caravelle,  162a,  6 
Ciirayner,  164a 
CarlNicham,  162a 
Carljttroe,  4756 
Carboy,  1626 
Carcana,  1 63a 
C«rcapuli,  2546,  255a 
Carconna,  163a 
CartHxm,  163tt 
C^ar^n,  163/* 
Careaay,  478a 
Can,  283a 
Carian,  Carianer, 

C^rianuor,  1636, 

164«,  8916 
Carical,  164a 
Caricbi,  165fi 
Carick,  Carika,  166<i, 

1656 
Caril,  282a 
Carling,  Carlingo, 

222a 
Camac,  Camack, 

Carnak,  256a,  h 
Camatic,  Carnatica, 


164a,  6,  1526; 

Fashion,  165a 
Carolina,  1616 
Carongoly,  273a 
Carovana,  1616 
Carraca,  Carrack, 

165««,  6 
Carrack,  1616 
Carrani,  2736 
Carravansraw,  162a 
Carraway,  1666 
Carreo,  2826 
Carrick,  166ti 
Carridari,  7066 
Carriel,  Carriil,  Car- 

ril,  282/* 
Carroa,  898a 
Carroto,  189<t 
Carsay,  478a 
Cartmeel,  1666 
Cartooce,  1666 
Caruella,  1626 
Carvancara,  162a 
Carvel,  Carvil,  1626, 

357a 
Caryota,  167a 
Ca3,  1676,  6736 
CWlw,  283<t 
Ca^beti^e,  3896 
Cancicw,  170o 
Cascho,  168a 
Ca»en-UaMnr,  26da 
Casgy,  1786 
Cash.  167a,  155a, 

7936,  888a 
Cashcash,  2<S4a 
Cashew,  168u 
Coahish,  170a 
Cusho,  2176 
Cashmere,  1686 
Caais,  169rt 
Caaoiiria,  1706 
Caaa,  1676 
Caasiinar,  170o 
Ca*«ine,  776<i 
Caaaawaria,  (^asa- 

warway,  1706 
Caaaay,  'l70a,  6976, 

852/*;  Casaayer, 

5ySa  ;  Caaaay 

Shjian,  823a; 

Cassd,  1676,  598a 
Cassid,  263a 
Ca.sfliraor,  Casaimere, 

169a 
Cassowary,  1706 
Caaaumbazar,  263a 
C«st,   Casta,  Caste, 

1706 
Caatce,  Casteea, 

Casticoa,  Caatiao, 

CaatiiMO,  Ciiatiz, 

172a,  6^  6046 
Caatle  Bazaar,  Castle 

Buzzar,  263a,  6866 
Castycen,  1726 
Caauarina,  1726 
Catai,  Cataia,  Cata- 

ja,  174<(,  6 
Catamaran,  173a 
Catarra,  Catarre,  Ca- 

tarry,  497a 


C«tatiara,  170o 
C^tav,  Cataya,  174a 
Catena,  Catcboo, 

1736 
Catcha,  708a 
Catc,  155a,  1736 
Oitc,  176a,  6906 
Catocba,  289a 
Catechu,  173a 
Catol,  Catele,  264a 
Catenar,  170a 
Cathaia,  Cathay, 

174a,  170a 
Cathay,  175a 
C^itheca,  289a 
Catheica,  174a 
Cathuria,  1756 
Cati,  642a 
Cati  oculua,  1746 
Catimaron,  173a 
Catjang,  143a 
Catle,  264a 
Cator,  1946 
C-atro,  264a 
f!afa  Eye,  1746 
Cattaketchic,  7066 
Cattamanin,  173a 
Cattanar,  170a 
CatUivento,  7436 
C^atte,  175a ;  Cattoe, 

155a 
Cattek,  289a 
Cattie,  Catty,  175a 
Catu,  1736 

Catuaia,  Catual,  266a 

Catur,  175a 

Catwal,  266a 

Cauallo,  1766 

Caubool,  Caubul, 
1386,  139a 

Cauchenchina,  Cau- 
chi-China,  Cau- 
chim,  Cauchin- 
china,  226a,  6, 
227« 

Caul,  619a 

Ciuncamma,  Caun 
Samaun,  2476 

Caunta,  476(t 

Cau])aud,  1596 

Cauri,  Caury,  2706 

CMut,  173a 

Cautwal,  Cautwaul, 

266a 
Cauvery,  176a 
Cauzy,  1796,  594a 
Cavala,  Cavalle,  Ca- 

valley,  Cavallo, 

Cavally,  1766,  a 
Cavc,  Caveah,  2336, 

a,  9076 
Cawg,  2716 
Cawu,  377",  479a 
Caw^ney,  1766 
CawnjKire,  177a 
Cawny,  1766 
Caxa,  1676 
Caxcax,  284a 
Caxis,  Caxix.  169tt,  & 
Cayar,  2316^ 
Cayman,  177a 
Oayolaquo,  1776 
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CajTO,  234<j 
Cayuyt,  2IM 
Cazoe,    Cazi,  Oazy, 

Cazzc,  1776,  1786, 

179a,     ISOo,  6a, 

5106,  594a 
C©cau,  776a,  835a 
Ck)d©d  Diatricts,  180a 
Ceer,  808a 
Ceilan,  5946 
Ceitil,  458a 
Celand,  1826 
Celebe,  Celebes, 

C«llebe8,  180a,  6. 

181a 
C^ns-Knliin,  5316 
CoDtipedo,  Cootop^, 

181a 

Cepayqua,  6766,  7936 
Cephoy,  810a 
Cer,  808.1 
Cerafsggio,  832a 
Ceram,  181a 
C'erame,  181a 
Cerates,  1616 
Cere,  808a 
Cerkar,  222({ 
Cetor,  2046 
Cetti,  190a 
Cflviil,  211a 
C'eylam,  Ceylon, 

182a,  181a 
Cha,  Chaa,  907a 
C'hahassi,  442a 
Chaboe,  1826 
Chabookswar,  1866 
Chabootah,  Cha- 

bcwtra,  182/» 
Chabuk-sowar,  1866 
Cbacarani,  216a 
C'hacco,  367a 
Chackur,  1826 
Cbadder,  Chader, 

218a,  2176 
Chadock,  7216,  8176 
Chador,  2176 
Chae,  216(1 
Chagrin,  8186 
Chanar-piiT,  185a 
Cbaimur,  211a 
Cbakad,  4446 
Chakazi,  444a 
Chake-Baruke,  442a 
Chakkawatti,  2166 
Chakor,  1946 
Chakravartti,  2166, 

2606 
Chal,  824a 
Chale,  Chalia  1836, 

166« 
Chalia,  7066 
Challo,  8246 
Chollenn  776a 
Chalons  Chalouna, 

819a 

Chaly,  Chalyani,  183a 
Chain,  1836 
Chamar,  Cbamara, 

215*1 
Chamaroch,  1606 
Chamba,  1836 
Chamdemagor,  201a 


Champa,  1836 
Champk,  Chatnpoc, 
2186 

Cbampaigne,  7896, 
9336 

Cbnmpak,  Cham- 

paka,  2186 
Champana,  Cham- 
pane,  Champena, 

184<i,  789a,  6 
Champing,  Chanipoo, 

Champoing,  8216 
Champore  cocks,  63a 
Chan,  479a 
Chanco,  1846 
Chand^l,  Chandaul, 

Chandela,  184a 
Chandornagore,  184a 
Chandnl  Chauk, 

ChandyCboke214a 
Chanf,  Chanfi,  1836 
Change,  IdS^i 
Chank,  1846 
Channa  Chana,  479a 
Channock,  Chanock, 

26,  3<i 
Cbanquo,  1846 
Cbaammma,  Chan 

Sumaun,  2476 
Chaona,Chaoua,2326 
Chaoni,  2146 
Chaoush,  213a 
C?hap,  Chapa,  209a, 

2086 
Chapaatie,  8256 
Chftp&r-citt,  210a 
Chape,  2086 
Chapel-snake,  2246 
Cha|x>,  Chapp, 

Chappe,  20S//,  209a 
Chai)i>or,  2096 
Chaqui,  442a 
Chaquivilli,  217a 
Charachina,  2006 
Chani(l(«»,  8536 
(^haramandol,  258a 
Charconna,  Char- 

konna,  7066 
Chamagur,  1846 
Chanioc,  Charnock, 

Chdrp^i,  Charpoy, 
18oa.  2636 

Cbartican.  204a 

C'hasa,  480a 

Chashew-applo,  1686 

Chatagiifto.  203/> 

Chati,  1896 

Chatigam,  Chatigan, 
Chatigao,  Chati- 
gaon,  1326.  2036, 
204a.  5946,  797a 

Chatiin.  Chatim, 
Chatin.  Chatinar, 
1896 

Chatna,  Chatnee, 
221a 

ChatrS.  Chatte.  1856 
Chattagar.  221a 
Chatter.  1856 
Chatty,  1856 
Chaturaro,  2216 


Chaturi,  1756 
Chatyr,  1856 
Chaubac.  186a 
Chaube,  232/* 
Chauhuck.  186a 
Cban-chau.  2136 
Chaucon.  9086 
Chaudorie.  212a 
Chaudeiia,  662a 
Chaudharl.  2136. 214a 
Chaudu-s  662a 
Chaugan,  Chaughan, 

Chauigan,  191a, 

1926 
Chauker,  183a 
Chauki,  20«a 
Chaul.  2106 
Chaup.  2086 
Chaus.  2126 
Chautir,  Chanter. 

2176.  7066.  8236 
ChaToni.  7066 
Chaw,  1856.  9066 
Chawadi.  212a 
Chawbook,  Chaw- 
buck,  m».  1856; 

Chawbuckawar, 

1866 
Cha  wool.  824a 
Chay. 1216 
Chavroot.  2156 
Cheater,  188r» 
Chebuli,  186/».  6086 
Check,  1936 
Checkin,  194a 
Choecheo,  1866.  618a 
Cheek,  193a 
Cheen.  198<i 
Cheena  Pattun.  200a 
C^oenar.  187a 
Cheeny. 1876.  8636 
Cheese,  1876 
Cheeta,  Cheetah. 

•connah,  1876,  188a 
Chela,  3766 
Chelalj,  190a 
Chelani.  1956,  877a 
Cheli,  Chelim. 

Chelin,  Cheling. 

188a,  6j  1896,  490a, 

867a 
Cbelingo.  1886 
Chtfllo,  7066 
Chelluntah.  7996 
Chelumgio,  1956 
Chenam,  2196 
Chena  pi^itiatam , 

1996 

Chenar,  Chenawr, 

1876,  o 
Cbengie.  Chengy, 

377a 
Chenwal.  2106 
Chepi.  203a 
Chequcen,  Cheqoin, 

194a.  1936 
Cherafe,  832a 
Cheratin,  9746 
Cherbuter.  1826 
Cheroeta,  203a 
Cherif.  8-26A 
Cheringhoe,  2146 


Cheroot,  Cheroota, 

lH8/> 

Cherry  Fouj,  189a 
Cherufin,  974 
Cheruse,  IfiSi 
Cherute.  189a 
Cbeti.  Chetie.  4726. 

190a 
Cbetil,  Chetin. 

Chetti.  ChettijD. 

Chetty,  1896 
Chevul.  211a 
Chey.  2156 
Cheyk,  8136 
Cheyla.  190a 
Cheyla.  S19/< 
Chhap,  Chhupa,  2076, 

208a 

Chappar  khat.  210a 
Chhenchki.  2036 
Chhmt.  .'i7a 
Chia.    Chiai,  907a, 

9066 
Chialen^.  1886 
Chiamai,  C^iamay^ 

Chiammay.  190tt, 

h 

Chiampana.  789a 
(.'hianko.  1846 
Chiaoux,  218a 
Cliianimandel,  258a 
Chias,  825a 
Chiaus,  Chiausus, 

Chiaux,  2126.  2136 
Chicane,  Chiciinery, 

19W>,  193a 
Chick,  Chickeen, 

193a,  6,  194a 
Chicken,  194a,  1936  ; 

-walla,  194a 
Chickino,  1936 
Chickledar,  8356 
Chickore,  Chioore, 

194a,  195a 
Chiuquene,  194a 
Chigh,  19*1 
Chikore,  Chikftr, 

1946 

Chilao,  Chilaw,  77«, 

195a 

Chile,  Chili,  19Sa 
Chillinga,  1886 
(liillum,  195a 
Chillunibrum,  1956 
Chillumchee,  1956, 

878a   

Chilly,  196rt 
Chimice,  2016 
Chimney -glass,  19(Sa 
Chin,    1226  ;  Chin- 

Machin.  fSli 
China,  1966  ;  Rack- 

aar,  8866;  Beer, 

199a  ;  -Buckeer, 

199*1 ;  Root.  190a  ; 

ware,  198a ; 

woman,  1986 ; 

wood,  1996 
Chinam,  219a 
China|iatan),  1996 
Chinar,  Chinaur,  ' 

1876,   
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Chinee,  Chinch,  2016 
Cbincheo,  200«,  fe 
Chincbora,  201a 
Chincbew,  200a,  797a 
Chin-chin,  2006; 

-joss,  2006 
Chinchura,  Chinchu- 

rat,  Cbinechura, 

201a,  7066 
Chinffala,  Chingalay, 

Cbmgj£lla,  8386 
Chingaroe,  984a 
Chinguley,  839a 
Chlnl,  199u,  8<>36 ; 

-kasb,  1986 
Cbinkall,  8286 
Chln-kbuna,  1986 
Chinor,  187a 
ChioHura,  201a 
Chint,  202«j 
Chint,  2016 
Chintalxjr,  838u 
Chintz,  2016,  7066 
Chipangu,  4,^*16 
Chipe,  Chip*),  2026 
Chiquinoy,  1936 
Chircboos,  316 
Chiretta,  203a 
Chiroot,  Chiruute, 

189a 
Chirs,  221a 
Cbijihniocro,  Chia- 

mer,  169a 
Chit,  203a,  243a. 

697a 
Chita,  1876 
Chitcbky,  203<t 
Chite,  202 1,  2556 
Chithoo,  203/> 
Chitim,  Chitini,  489/», 

1896 
Chitnee,  221a 
Chitor,  2o4<i 
Chitory,  Cliitree- 

hurdar,  1856 
Chitrel,  8i9a 
Chitrenga,  843a 
Chitaen,  202/* 
Chittabulli,  7066 
Cbittagong,  Cbitta- 

goung,  204a,  2036 
Chittery,  4826 
Chitti,  190a 
Cbittigan,  204a 
Chittlodroog.  204a 
Chittore,  2u4a 
Chitty,  2<)3.i 
Chival,  Chivil,  2116, 

a 

Choabdar,  2046 
Choampa,  184a,  5046 
Chobdar,  Chobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa,  2046,  823a 
CTioca,  1926 
Chocadar,  205*1 
Chocarda.  6126 
Cliockedaur,  2056 
Chock  y,  217a 
Chocky,  206(i 
ChockrOea.  2176 
Choga,  205a 


Choke,  214a 

Chokey,  206a 

Chokey-dar,  Choki- 
dar, 205a,  749a 

Chokra,  2056 

Choky,  2056,  2526 

Chola,  Cholaoiniida- 
1am,  257a,  U 

Cholera,  -Morbus, 
2066 ;  Horn,  2066, 
2366 

Cholia,  Choliar,  207a 

Cholmendcl,  Choi- 
mender.  258a 

Choltre,  212a 

Choroandarla,  2576 

Chonk,  185(1 

Choola,  2066 

Choolia,  207a 

Chooniar,  218a 

Chop,   207<»  ;  -boot, 
2Cfea  ;  Chop-chop, 
209a  ;  -dollar, 
208rt  ;  Choiw,  2086 
•house,  208tt,  2U9a 

Chopper,  2096  ;  Cot, 
2096 

Chopra,  254a 

ChopstickH,  210a 

Choqua,  1926 

Chotjue,  2056 

Chdramandalu,  Chor- 
mandeli  Chonnon- 
del,  Choroinandol, 
Choromandoll, 
257a,  258a,  L 

Chota-haziri,  Chota- 
hazry,  2106 

Choughan,  1926 

Choukee<lnt)p,  2056 

Cboul,  2106 

CTioultry,2116,  2216; 
Plain,  212<i 

ChoujMir,  220a 

Chouri,212a 

Chouriiighee,  2146 

Choujw,  2126 

Chout,  Choute, 
Choutea,  Chouto, 
21.5a,  6 

Chow,  205a 

Chow-chow,dop,  213<i 

Chowdrah,  Chow- 
dree,  Chowdry, 
2Ha,  213/. 

Chowk,  2iia 

Chowkce,  Chowkie, 
206ft 

Chowly,  207'» 

Chowuee,  21 4« 

Chow-patty,  2196 

Chowra-burdnr,  215<i 

Chowree,  212a 

Chowree,  21.5a 

Chowringee,  Chow- 
ringhee,  Chow- 
ringhy.  2146 

Chowr>',  2146,  2716; 
-badar,  -burdar, 
21.5a 

Chowse,  213a 

Chowt,  215a 


Chowtar,  Chowter, 

2176,  7066,  82:i6 
Choya,   2156;  root, 

216<t 
CTiubdar,  2046 
Cbucarum,  1926 
Chuckaroo,  216a 
C'hucker  216<i 
Chuckcrbutty,  2166, 

7516 
Chuckeroy,  216a 
Chueklah,  Chuckleb, 

2166,  219,1 
Chuckler,  217a 
Chuckmuck,  217a 
Chuckoor,  19.5*i 
Chucknim,  Chucram, 

217a,  l.')8a 
Chucla,  7066 
Chud,  48-2,1 
Chudder,  Chuddur, 

2176,  218<i 
Chudrer,  SI^M, 
Chueckuro,  821a 
Chuotohofurh,  2046 
Chughi,  461a 
Chukan,  192a 
Chukey,  206« 
Chiikkor,  2166 
Chuklah,  217a 
Chukor,  Chukore, 

1946,  195a 
Chul,  218a 
Cliulam,  752a 
Chulia,  Chuliah,207a, 

Chullo,  218a 
Chumar,  218a 
Chumpak,  2186 
Chumpala,  Chum- 

p»un,  463<i 
Chumpuk,  218a 
Cbuna,  Cbunah, 

Cbuniim,  Chunan, 

2186.  219a 
Chunar,  1876 
Chunar,  Chun^rgurh, 

219a 
Chundtina,  790a 
Chunderbanni,  7066 
Chunderbund,  870a 
Chundracona,  7066 
Chungathuni,  450a 
Chunk,  1846 
Chunu,  482,t 
Chupatty,  2196 
Chupha,  2096 
Chupkun,  2196 
Chup|)ar,  Chuppor, 

2096 
Chuprn,  220a 
Chuprassee,  Chu|>- 

rassio,  Chupraasy, 

220rt,  2196 
Chur,  2206 
Chureo  fuoj,  189a 
Churr.  220« 
Churnick,  -Poojah, 

2206 

Churrus,  Chursa, 

2206,  221a 
Chutkarry,  221a 


Chutny,  221a 
Chutt.  221a 
Chuttanutte,  Chutta- 

nutty,2216,  a,  483tt 
Chuttrum,  2216 
Chytor,  2046 
(Hk,  9076 
Ciacalea,  4436 
Ciali,  183a 
Ciama.  834a 
Ciampk,  2186 
CiaiLsc,  213a 
Ciautru,  482a 
Cichery,  288tt 
Cide,  806a 
CMllam,  182a 
Cimde,  8376 
Cincapura,  8396 
Cindy,  3206 
Cinderella's  Slipper, 

222a 
Cindy,  837a 
Cingala,Cin^alIe,8386 
Cin^npilr,  Cingapura, 

Cinghaleso,  8386 

Cinguifar,  7916 

Cintabor,  838a 

Cintra,  -Orange, 
870«i,  222a,  6426, 
&13a 

Cioki,  206a 

Cionama,  2186 

Ciorraandel,  258a 

Cipai,  811a 

Cipanghu,  4516 

Cijiaye,  81  la 

Circar,  841a  ;  Circars, 
the,  222,1,  488a 

Cirifole,  47a 

Cirion,  8S6a 

Cirote,  1326 

Cirquez,  21i 

Cisdy,  806a 

Cit,  202a 

Cittorengee,  843a 

Civilian,  Civil  Ser- 
vice, 2226 

Clashee,  Clash y, 
CWy,  223,1 

aearine:  Nut,  223a 

Cligi,  3716 

Clin,  Cling,  4896,490a 
Cloth  of  Hcrbes,  8936 
Clone,  22:M. 
Clout,  7066 
Clove,  2236 ;  Islands, 

576a 
Clyn,  4896 
Coach,  132/>,  248a 
Coarge,  25.56 
Coast,  the,  2236 
Coljan,  Cobang,  490a, 

2236 

Cobde,  Cibdee,  Co- 
bido,  268rt,  401a 

Cobily  Mash,  Co- 
\xA\y  Maase,  2226, 
224a 

Cobra.  225a  ;  -Capel, 
de  Cai^Uo,  de  Ca- 
pelo,  2246,  225a; 
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-Guana,  398a;  Lily, 
'225a;  -Mamila, 
Minclle,  Monil, 
225tt ;  C\jbro  Capel, 
2246 

Coca,  229(1 

Cocatorc,  227A 

Cocchicbinna,  Coc- 
cincina,  22!ii 

t\>cea,  229<t 

CocellMixa,  4980 

Cocen,  22ti<i 

Ojces,  2Ji2a 

Cocho,  229ri 

C(K*hini,  (V»chin,  C-o- 
chin-C'hina,C<)chin- 
Lcjff,  l.Vx;hyin,  2256, 
22G<i,  227«,  669a 

Cocintjina,C<x'intaya, 
2446 

Cockatoo  CtKkatooa, 

227a,  t 
Cock  Indi,  2296 
Cockoly,  2»;K/< 
Cocknmch,  2276 
Cockup,  228<»,  895a 
Coco,  tVjcoa,  Coco- 
Nut,  228,1 
Ccxjo-do-Mar,  C<xk>- 

do-Mor,  2:{16,  2296 
C^jcondae.  2446 
Coco-iiut.<louble,2296 
Cocus,  2296 
ajcvm,  226a 
OxlaiiBalar,  2726 
Co«laviu*catn,  (Vnla 

vascao.  2316,  232a 
Coclnm,  JW66 
Cotiy,  2556 
Cooc(),  (.'<»ecotA,  229« 
Cot'li.  2506 
Cofala,  (;.)(Tala.  850.t 
Coffaii,  Coffee,  232a 
Coffery.  1416,  4286 
Cofti.  mi 
Coffro,  Coffreo, 

Ccffry,  1416,  1406 
Cxjtfec.  179a 
Cohi  Nt)or,  iiila 
Cbho,  233</ 
Co-honi;,  4216,  422a 
Cohor,  495<i 
Cohu,  233a 
Coil<»an,  Coilum, 

75.'Vi,  752a 
Coinihatore,  2^336 
(\>ir,  23;y> 
Coja,  CH.jah,  2346, 

179a 
Cokatoe,  2276 
Ct)ker,  ( 'ok or  -  nut, 

-tree,   2296,  228<i, 

167a 
Cokun,  245.1 
Colao,  '2:Mh 
Colar,  4956 
Colcha.  386a 
Colderon,  Coldcroon. 

2:i5a.  h 
VoU.  250a 
Colera.  2066 
ColerooD,  2346 


Coltrhum.  2686 
Colh-rara.  235a 
Colicotta,  1466 
Coll.  250a 
Collanin).  235o 
(■ollar>-.  236«i 
Collat'  4836,  8086 
Collecatte,  3<*.  146a 
(•ollector.  2356 
Colloo,  2506 
College  Pbeoitant, 
23(Vi 

Collerica  Paasio.  2066 
Collory.  -Horn, 

-Stick.  236a.  i 
Colli,  2.W6 
Collicuthia.  148a 
Collij,  250a 
Collomback.  1446 
<  4)lobi,  762/* 
(Viloeii.  7526 
Colombtt  Root.  237a 
Colombo.  2366 
Colon.  Colon  bio, 

752/>.  a 
Coloran.  23&I 
Colum.  249,1 
C<»lumlH;e,  4916 
Columbia  Ik»ot,  237o 
ColumlH),  752A 
Columlx)  Root.  237a 
Columbum,  Cc»lum- 

bus.  752a.  8736 
Coly.  250/> 
Colyytam,  865rt 
C<imalama.'<ji.  224'« 
Comar.  237a.  239a. 

lf.06 

ComarbSdo,  2796 
( 'onuiri,  2:W, 
Comatav.  <'omaty, 

2:}9a,'2:i96 
Comaty.  2376 
CornVwieonum.  22176 
<'onil>alenpa.  2446 
fomliarUnd.  280<i 
Comboa.  150a 
(V.mbly.  2796 
Comboli  Ma-H.  2246 
ComlH>y,  2376 
(•onibru.Combu.3846 
( 'oniedis.  22186.  5406 
Conielamaj^b .  224a 
Comercolly  Feathers, 

7.»,  238rt 
Coniinbam.  87a 
Coniitto,  2376 
Comloy,  2796 
Comrael  mutch,  224<i 
Commerluint.  2S0a 
Commercollv, 

Feathers,  "2380.  7a 
Commiiision,  151a 
Commiiwioncr.  Chief. 

Deputy,  2:W<i 
Committy,  2376 
C<  >molan(ra ,  Come- 

linga.  244a.  fe 
Comoriio.  3846 
Comoree.  Comori, 

<  '(imorin.  Capo, 

239a,  2386 


Comotaij,  Comotay, 

2396,  a 
Com{iadore,  244a 
Company,  B&gh,  462a 
Compendor,  244a 
ComiJotition  -  wallah, 

2396 

Compidore,  Compo- 
dore,  244,1.  2436 

Compost.  Compound. 
ComjKjunde,  2436, 
2406,  2426 

Comprador,  Compra- 
dor©. Corajmdour, 
2436,  244a 

Conacapula,  Cona- 
kapule,  2466,  247a. 

Conaut,  154a 

Conlialingua.  244a 

Concam  China,  226* 

Concan,  2446 

Conch  shell.  1846 

Concha.  496a 

Condriu,  155a 

Confirmed.  245a 

(Jong.  246<t 

Congas,  Congaas, 

\m 

I'ontroe.  245a ; 

-House.  2456 
Conge verara,  2456 
Congi-medu,  Congi- 

mer.  l.''>7a 
Congo,  1.576 
Congo.  9086 
Congo- Bunder.  246a ; 
Congoe,  157a  ; 

Congoed,  1.566 
Congou.  9086 
( ,'ongoun .  Congue, 

246,t.  6 
Conicopla,  Conico- 

poly.   247a.  2466, 

281a,  7836 
Conimal.  Conimere. 

1.57a 
Conjee  can.  tfSa, 

24.5,1  ;  -Ilouse, 

24.5/. 

Congee  Voram.  246a 
Conjemeer,  1.57a 
Conker,  Conkur.  496<i 
Connah,  4796 
Connaught,  Connaut, 

1.54a 
Connego,  1576 
Connymcro,  157a 
Connys,  1766 
Coa^K)  Ilotixe,  247a 
Consumah,  Con- 
sumer, 247a,  4866 
Contenij,  YUu  289tt 
Conucopola,  247o 
Cooch  Awi,  2476 
Cooch  Behar,  248a 
Cooja,  Cotijah,  2486, 

a,  492a 
Cookery,  4916 
Cook-room,  2486 
Coolcunny,  Cool- 

cuniee,  2486 
Coolee,  2506 


Cooley,  2506 
Coolicoy,  2486 
Coolin,  249a 
Coolitcayo,  2486 
Coolung,  249a 
Cooly,  2496 
Coomkce,  2516 
Coomry,  252a,  2516 
Coonemerro,  Cooni- 

mode,  157a 
Coopee,  7066 
Coorg,  25'2a 
Coorge,  255a 
Coorsy,  252a 
Coos-Beyhar,  248a 
Coosky,  703a 
Cooau'mba,  2526 
Cootub.  2526 
Copang,  4906,  5306 
CoposH,  1586 
Copeck,  2r»3<t,  1216 
( 'oj^ra,  254,1,  4466 
Copha,  233a 
Coppersmith,  253A 
Copra,  Coprah,  254a, 

2536 

Cocjuer-nut,  Coquo, 

229a,  6,  231a 
C<n]U,xlrile,  2756 
Coraal,  2:^5,1,  259a 
Coralwh,  163rt 
Cora^one,  768a,  S37a 
Corah,  7066 
Coral-troe,  254a 
Corall,  259a 
Corcon,  Corcone, 

1636,  a 
Corcopal,  Corcopali, 

2546 

C^rg,  Corge,  2556,  a 
Cori,  2706 
Corind,  259.1 
Coringa.  2.56a 
Corji,  Corjaa,  255a, 

6.  87.5a 
Corle,  256,1 
Cormandol,  Cor- 

mandell,  258/>,  a 
Comae,  Comaca, 

256a 
Corocoro,  160a 
Con>man«lcl,  Coro- 

mandyll,  Con>- 

mondcl,  2506. 

258a,  h 
Corporal  Forbes, 

2586 

Corral,  2:.86,  476a 

Coru,  2t52,i 

Corumbijn,  1916 

Corun«luni,  259a 

Co*.  2t)ii 

C-osboague,  3896 

Co«  Bhaar,  248a 

Coumi,  Conmim, 
Coamin.  Cosmym, 
260,1,  2596,  a,  71a 

Cospetir,  260a 

Com,  281a 

Cossa,  707a 

Comack,  Coas&ke«L 
262a 
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Cosso,  262a 
CoesohAres,  1706 
Cossot,  ("os-sett,  Co8- 

sid,  263/>.  a,  262A 
Cossim  bazar,  263a 

Cossya,  Coaayah, 

ro8uke,'262A 
Co9t€,  391 /> 
Costo,  492«i 
Costumado,  286a 
Cost  lis,  2t)3/-.  492rt 
Cot,  'mh 
Cotamaluco,  2646 
Cotch,  1736 
Coto  Caunflrrab,  6316 
Cotekn,  289a 
Cotia,  26.'>a 
Cotonia,  289»« 
Cott,  2646,  5Sa 
Cotta,  Cottah,  265a 
Cotton,  26rHi  ;  Tree, 

Silk,  26;'»b 
CotuI,  4946 
Cotwal,  26.V* 
(  Vjucoe,  2ti2a 
Couche,  248a 
Couchin  China,  227« 
Coulnm,  CV>ulao,  7^))Hi 
Coulee,  Coulev,Couli, 

368*1,  2f»la,'218«x 
Coulonibin,  4916 
Couly,  2^6 
(\>un»illee,  2(i6<t 
Countroy,  C<Juntrio, 

Country,  -Captain, 

267*1,  266(1.  267a 
CoujKin,  Couijang, 

490rt,  6 
Courim,  2706 
Coumakea.  2566 
Courou,  276u 
Course,  261a,  262*?, 

204a 
C<nirsc,  2676 
Courtallura,  2676 
Coury,  271a 
Covad,  Coveld,  268fi 
Covenanted  Ser\'antfl, 

2676,  2226 
Coverymnnil,  2256 
Covid,  26S<i 
Covil,  268*1 
Covit,  268a 
Covra  Manilla,  2256 
Cowan,  2716 
Cowchecn,  226a 
Cowcolly,  2686 
Cow-itch,  2686 
Cowl,  Cowle,  2686, 

413a,  5906 
Cowler,  2506 
Cowpan,  490a,  88Sh 
Cowrie,  Cowry,  2706, 

269a ;  Basket,  2716 
Cowtailfl,  2716 
Cowter,  2176,  706A 
Coya,  2346 
Coylanjf,  753a 
Coi,  Cozlwiugue,  Cot- 

beg,  3896,  390a 


CozKee,  Coray,  5796, 

1786 
Cran,  272a 
Crancanor,  273a 
Crenchce,  Cranchie, 

272a,  4746,  66-la 
Cranee,  273A 
Cranganor,  Crange- 

lor,  Cranguanor, 

273a,  2726 
Cranny,  Crany,  273a, 

274a 
Cra|>e,  274rt 
Crease ,  Created,  274<z , 

2756 
Creat,  203<i 
Cre<lerc  Del,  2756 
Oeoper,  396/* 
Creeso,Creez«d,  2746, 

275tf 
Creole,  2756 
Crese,  Cross,  Cresset, 

275a 
Crewry,  2766 
Cric,    Cricko,  Cris, 

CriJMida,  Crise, 

(.'riHse,  275*1,  274a, 

8806 
Crockadore,  2276 
Crocodile,  2756 
Crongolor,  273a 
Croro,  276*1 
Crori,  2766 
Crotchey,  2766 
Crou,  276*T,  898o 
Crow-pheasant,  2766 
Cnisna,  3806 
Cryse,  275<i 
(.^uaqueni,  8606 
Cubba,  liii 
Cubcb,  277a 
Cubcer  Burr.2776.656 
Cucin,  226.J 
Cuckery,  4916 
Cucuya,  Cucuyada, 

2776 
Cuddalore,  278a 
Cuddapah,  278a 
Cuddotn,  2666 
Ciiddoo,  2786 
Cuddy,  2786 
CHidgeri,  4776 
Cudra,  853/> 
Ciilgar,  IM. 
Culgeo,  2786 
(Nullum,  249*1 
Cultnuroea,  279a 
Culsey,  Culsv,  279a, 

4656 
Culua,  850a 
Culy,  1766 
Cumbly,  279a 
Cumda,  8686 
Cunidurj-n,  1 55rt,530rt 
Cumly,  279*1 
Cummerliand,  Cum- 
merbund, 280a, 

279/> 

Cummeroon,  3846 
Cummul,  279a 
Cumquot,  280*i 
Cumra,  280o 


Cumrunga,  280a 
Cumsha,  Cumshaw, 

280a 
Cunarey,  4136 
Cuncara,  2446,  628/; 
Cunchunee,  2ii06,2956 
un«la,  8686 
undry,  4136 
Cnngor,  Cuniur, 

410*.,  6 
Cunkau,  2446 
Cunnacomarv,  239*» 
Cuny,  82.5a  ' 
Cupang,  490a 
upara,  8736 
ujxj,  5*30*1 
Cujtong,  155a 
Cura,  874<» 
^'urato,  875a 
Curati  Mangalor,876A 
Curia.  25.')** 
Curia  Muria,  2806, 

7696 
C«  minor,  35.5*1 
Curnat,  16^16 
Cumum,  281a.  2466 
Curounda,  28 la 
Curn»-curra,  160a, 

64.5*1 
Currnte,  875*i 
Curroo,  Currio,  2826 
Currig  Joma,  281a 
Curruuishaw  Hills, 

Currv.  '2S\,i  :  -Stuffy 

Curyate,  8756 
Cusbah,  283*1 
Cuscuss,  2.8:i6 
CuHher,  2486,  492a 
Cusboon,  2886,  4926 
Cushta,  707a 
Cusle-bashee,  4986 
CiLspadore,  Cuspi- 

door.  Cuspidor, 

Cuspidoro,  284a, 

6146 
Cuss,  2836 
Cusseab,  2636 
Cussclhash,  498A 
Custard-Apple,  284*1, 

857a 

Custom.  286a  ;  Cus- 
tomer, 286a,  802a 

Cutaneo,  2S9<i 

Cutch,  2866;  Gun- 
dava,  287a 

Cutch,  173<f 

Cutcha,2876;  -pucka, 
2876 

Cutcheinchenn,  2266 
Chitcheroo,  Cutchery, 

Cutcherry,  288*», 

2876 
Cutcherry,  4766 
Cutchnar,  2886 
Cutchy,  2456 
Cutii,  265a 
Cutmunil,  Cutmur- 

ram,  173a 
Cuts,  2866 
Cuttab,  253a 


Cuttack,  289a 
Cuttanee,  C^ittanneo, 

289tt,  707a 
Cuttarce,  4826 
Cuttarri,  497a 
Cuttcnee,  289a 
C\itter,  175/* 
Cuttery,  Cuttry, 

482*1,  289a 
Cutwahl,  Cutwal, 

Cutwall,  Cutwaul, 

60*1,  26.'i6,  266a 
Cuzzanna,  4976 
Cymbal,  807a 
Cymde,  768**,  837a 
Cymitor,  8046 
Cyngilin,  Cvnkalan, 

Cynkali.  829a, 

667a.  5:316 
Cyromandel,  258a 
Cyrus,  289*1,  249o. 

886*1 
Cytor,  204a 


Dabaa,  3286 

Dabag,  4556 

Dabhol,  290a 

Da»x)u,  328*» 

Dabul,  Dabuli,  Da- 
bull,  Dabyl,  2896, 
6126 

Daca,  290a 

DacJin,  Dacani,  3016 

Daccji,  290a 

Dacbanos,  3016 

Dachem,  4a 

Dacbem,  2986 

Dachinabad(~s,  3016 

Dacoit,  Dacoity,  Da^ 
ooo,  290*1,  d 

DadneyTTladny,  2906 

Daeck,  290a 

Dace,  301a 

Daftar,  Daftardor, 
3296 

DaglMil,  2906 

Daghope,  Dagoba, 
291a 

Dagon,  Dagong,  Da- 
goon,  2916,  292a,  h 

Di^^op,  291a 

Dahnasari,  9146 

Dahya,  252*» 

Daibul,  2926 

Daimio,  2926 

DaUeyo,  292/>,  3066 

Dak,  3006 ;  -bunga- 
low, 1296 ;  chnuki, 
•choki,  -chowky, 
300a 

Daka,  290a 

Dak'hinl,  302a 

Dakoo,  2906 

Dala,  Dalaa,  2926,  a 

Dalai,  3046 

Dalawav,  2926 

Dili. 

Dali,  3026 

Dallawav,  Dalloway, 

293a  ' 
Dally.  322a 
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Daloyot,  293« 

Dam.  293a:  Dama. 

6766 
Daman,  294/; 
Damani,  2946 
Damar,  29.'k( 
Damasjano,  Damo- 

Jeanne,  Damijana, 

30i>f,  3046 
Dammar,  Dammer, 

2956,  2946 
Damn,  2946 
Dampukht,  3306 
Dana,  2956 
Dancing  f?irl,  wench, 

29:16.  25HKt 
Dandee.  Dnndi, 

Dandy,  296a.  6 
Dan^ur.  29r>6 
Danseara.  834a 
Dans-hoer,  296a 
Dao.  326«i 
Daquc,  :)016 ; 

Da«iuem,6286,779(t 
Dara^ana,  37a 
Darbadath.  624a 
DarMn.  33.'iti 
Darliar,  331a 
Darcheenec,  Dar- 

ebini,  297a 
Darion.  3326 
Darjeeling,  Darjlling, 

297.1 
Daroez,  3066 
Dar<>ga,  297a 
Darohai,  3216 
Dartzoni,  297a 
Darwan,  3."i3'i 
DarwazA  bund,  3336 
.Dasehra.  3336 
D&fli,  3076 
Dasaora.  3336 
Dastoor,  3:M6 
Datchin,  298a  ;  Dat- 

iiin.  2986 
Datura. 2986;  yellow, 

2996 ;  Datypo,  299a 
Daudne,  2906 
Daut.  3256 
Daurka.  XMhi 
Darili.  309<i 
Daw.  31  .'ia 

Dawah.  Dawk.  2996  ; 

to  lay  a,  3006; 

-hanghee.  Ijonghy. 

61a  ;  bungalow, 

1296;  -garrv.  3656 
Daxin,  Daxing.  298u 
Daya,  Dayo,  301a, 

300/> 
Deaner,  301a 
Debal,  301a.  320a 
Dol«8h,  328^i 
Debenwlora,  696 
Decani,  Decan.  6286. 

3016 
Decani,  Decani j. 

Decanijj,  Decany. 

302<j,  3016 
Decca.  290tt 
Deccan.  Deccany. 

302a 


Deck.  302^* 
Deceit.  2906 
Dee.  236</,  9806 
Doe<long.  4396 
Dech.  9806 
Doen,  302fi 
Dee{>aullee,  309a 
Dofteri,  3;iOa 
Degon, 

Dc'iudar.  .'}06a 
Debli,  :i02/» 
Dekaka,  290<i 
Dekarn.  30.'tt 
Dckh,  302a 
Delale,  ,'i04a 
Dclav.iy,  7196 
Delect,  293<t 
Deleuaius,  292/y 
Delbi,  Deli,  3026 
Deli,  y04a 
Doling,  Delingcge, 

Dehngo,  303a 
Dellal,  30-16 
r>cllv.  mi 
Dellv.  Mount,  3036 
DolJgct.  293a 
Dcloll,  .mia 
Deloytt,  29:J<» 
Dely,  3026.  ;J03a 
Duly,  3aia 
Demar.  2956 
Demijobn,  3046 
Demtnar,  Demnar, 

29.'^^ 
^  Demon,  2946 
'  Dcnga,  Dengi.  8976,  a 
Dongue,  305a 
Deodar,  ;«156 
Deputy  Commis- 

«ioner,  2ii.'*a 
Derhi.  ;J316 
I)erega,  Deroghah, 

Derrega,  2976 
I)crriHhae>«t,  3066 
Dcrrogn.  2976 
Deruivii,  ;i066 
Dervieh,  T)er>is,  Der- 

viMcbe.  Dervish, 

3066,  a 
Dcrwau,  3334 
Desai.  :«)66 
Desanin,  3016 
Derive,  3066 
Deshereh,  3;i36 
DeMoy.  4656 
Dcs|iatcbadore, 

319a 
Dessayo,  3066 
Dossereh,  3336 
DcMtoor,  Destour, 

30<16,  307a 
Dcuba.sh.  328a 
Deuti,  307a 
Deutroa,  299a 
Dova-dachi,  Deva- 

dasl,  Devodanchie, 

307r»,  6,  2956,  912rt 
Devil,    ;J076     7146 ; 

-BiH,  3076;  DerilV 

Reach,  808a ;  Wor- 
ship. 3QSa 
Dcwal,  320a 


IMwal,  Wwal<<,  3086 
Dcwalee,  309a 
Dewalcea,  8086 
Dewally,  3aS6 
Dewan,  Dewanjee, 

3106,  811a 
Dowanny,  3116;  Ad- 

awlat,'46 
Dewatxwchi,  296a 
Dewaun,  309f» 
Dcwaunv,  3116,  309/» 
Dewtrv,"2996 
Doysm'uck,  2486 
Devspnndch,  2486 
Dhfi,  326<« 
Dhagob,  Dhagope, 

2916.  n 
Dhai,  301a 
Dh/ik.  3126 
Dhall,  312a 
Dharnn,  316a 
Dhatura  FiringhT, 

3'i/. 

Dhau.  3156 
Dhaullie,  322a 
Dhawk,  ai26 
Dhiliat-al- Mahal, 

M76 
Dhobv,  3126 
Dhome,  3226 
Dhonoy,  Dbony, 

3236,  a 
Dhoolie,  Dhooly, 

3136,  it 
Dhoon,  814a 
Dhwp-ghurry,  8726 
Dhootie,  Dhootv, 

Dhotv,  3146,  a, 

707a  ' 
Dhow,  3146 
Dhurgaw,  3316 
Dhunottalla,  3156, 

2216 
Dhurna,  3156 
Dhilr  Samund,  325a 
Dhuti,  8146 
Dhye.  3006 
Diamond  Harbour, 

317a,  766a 
Dilmjat,  547a 
DilHjttea,  USkl 
Did  wan,  31 7o,  478a 

40// 

Diewuilgar,  61S6 
Digby  Chick,  1266 
I>igfory,  Diggree, 
3176 

Digon,  DigoDe,  2926 
Digri,  3176 
Dihll,  3026 
Dik  dik,  daun,  daun, 
9196 

Dikhdari,  Dikk,  3176 
Dili,  Dilli,  8026 
Dilly,  Mount,  904a 
Dim,  302a 
Dime,  2946 
Dinapore,  3176 
DlD&r,  DuiAiv,  Zllh, 

318a 
Dlnawnr.  3224 
Ding,  302a,  6  -  - 


Dfnga,  Dioger, 

Dmghy,  3186, 319a, 

3626 
Dingo,  778a,  8976 
Dingue,  Dingy,  3136 
Dio,  8196 
Diii&wali,  309a 
Dirdjce,  Dirge,  Dir- 

Koe,  319a 
Dirwan,  333a 
Dispatchadore,  S19a 
Dimauva,  Dissava, 

Disaave,  319a 
Distt>ree,  307a 
Ditch,  Ditcher,  3196 
Dithwan,  3176 
Diu,  3196 
Diudar,  306a 
Diulcinde,  Diulcin- 

dy,     Diuli  Sind, 

Didl-Sind,  Diul- 

tiindo,  3206 
Diuanum,  810a 
Diuxa.  3196 
Div,  321a 
Diva,  547a 
Dlvall,  Divily,  30»a 
Diva- Mahal.  5476 
Divan,  Divanum, 

3116,  413a 
Dive,  3196 
Divi,  547a 
Divl,  3206 
Diwaen.  312a 
Dlwah  Mahal,  914a 
Diwal,  5056 
Diwuli,  309a 
Diwan,  3096 
DlwanI,  3116 
Djaraia,  4696 
Djava  Dj&wah,  455a, 

456a 

Djengle,  Djungle, 

4706 
Doa,  3216 
Doilb,  321a 
Doai,  821a 
Doana,  31Ia 
Doar,  3216 
Dobash,  828a 
Dobe,    Dobie.  SlSa, 

3126 
Dobtl,  3206 
Dobund,  322a 
Dock,  300a 
Dudgeon,  2986 
Dog  choucky,  SOOa 
Dogon,  Dogonne, 

292a 

Dohll,    Del,  Doll, 

8126,  a 
Dolly,  S22a^  58a 
Doiubar,  Dombareo, 

Doma,  8226 
Dondera  Head,  S32ft 
Doney,  323't 
Dongari,  Doogerijn, 

SSla  -T/^ 
Doni,  32!la^ 
Donna,  2956  ff\- 
Doiinv.  32:^a 
IXx>b,'  3236 
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DoulMifiheeo,  328<» 

Doocan,  Doocimn, 
823/>,  8716 

DockIoo,  Doodoo, 
167/',  lt>8« 

Dooegaunie,  1676 

Dool,  326rt 

Doolec,  I)<x)loy,  Doo- 
lie, 'M'H>,  a 

DtX)nil«i,  Doombiir, 

Dooputty,  .'V2W< 
Doorca,  707»t 
Doorga  PfK)ju,  3246 
T><x>rsumumn<J,  3246 
Door- van,  3.'i3<i 
Doory  Doni,  326<« 
Domdt).  32.'»<r 
Doray,  Dor;iyIu,325a, 
b. 

Dorbard,  3316 
DorcA,  707a 
Dorocur  4446 
D«re»iin<llu,  32^6 
Dt)ria.  3256 
Dorian,  J331A 
Doriya,  ;325/< 
Don»jja.  207'' 
Doiihfika.  ir.«j6 
Do«<  xjtt'f,  Dosooti, 

Dos<)<itv,  32;*6,  707a 
Dotchin.  '2986 
Dotoe.   Dotin,  3146, 

37»16 

Doub!o-(?riII,  32;^ 
Douli,  3136 
Dour,  32.'>6 
Dovana,  3116 
Dow.  31  \l, 
Dow,  32'.6 
Dowlo.  3136 
Dowlo,  326fi 
Downi,  Downih,  32«>/ 
Dnibi.  Dniby.  .'Vitk/ 
Dragomanni.  Dnigo- 

mano,  3276 
Dnigon,  3076 
DrAvida,  Dravidian, 

326/> 

Drawers,  Lonjj,  ;i27<» 
Dress-boy,  Dresjjing- 

lK>y,  327m,  32S«i 
Dr<>);a,  Dniger,  298<i, 

2976,  H17«i 
Dnvonianus,  Droge* 

nu  ll,  I>ru)?>;ernian, 

Dnij^'k^Ltncnt,  327", 

L 

Drumstick, 

Troo,  4266 
Dsomo,  9846 
Dually,  :309(i 
Duan,  Dunna, 

3116,  4976; 

Konna.  3116 

annc,  3116 
Dub.  3276 

DulMish,  DuhaHs.  .328« 
Dubba,  Dubl»ah,  329rt 
Dubboer,  32S6 
Dubbor,  3286,  4036 
Dubety,  3246 


3276; 


3106, 
Duun 
;  Du- 


Duciimdare,  323/> 

Ducks,  329<i ;  Bom- 
bay, 329<i,  126a 

Duc<I,  32;i6 

Duffadar,  329*i 

Duftcr,  Duftcnlar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftcry.  Duftoree, 
329'<,  6,  ;«)96,  243a 

Duggie.  mi 

Dugong,  330a 

Duguams,  8236 

Dukan,  Dukhaun, 
32:V> 

Dfda,  Dun,  313.7.  6f>96 
Dul..I.  3^1(1 
DilLsiud,  7696 
Dulwai,  Dulwoy, 

29.'$./,  316(1 
Duinltar,  Dumbani, 

3226 
DumlKTow,  330(1 
Dunibri,  3226 
Dumdum,  Diuudum- 

mer,  3;i0(',  t 
Duniier.  'X\\n 
DunijK.kc,  '.VM)h 
Dumree.  Dumrio, 

:i.306.  25<36 
Dun,  31  la 

Dungaree,  Duiigerec, 
3.306,  331a,  707rt 

Du[>pa.  I)up{>er,  3286 

Dunii,  32'»>» 

DurU-ir,  ;Wla 

Durcan,  '.Wlh 

Durgali .  I  >urgaw,3;^  1 6 

Durhnihiillah,  3ir>6 

Durian,  Durianus, 
Durion,  :W16,  332fj 

Durjun.  'VXKn 

Dun»a, 

Durrcor,  32;'»6 

Drtr    Siunun,  Diiru 

Samunditr,  325a 
Durwaun,  :i.'V3<i 
DurwatiKa-biind,  333« 
Duryoon,  .'«26 
Ihir/ec.  889<i 
Du^^aud.  749r« 
Dusharah,  Dusrah, 

Dussiirah,  Dus- 

scra,  3^i3Zt 
Dustick,  3346  " 
Duatoor,  Dustoore, 

Diist(K>rce,  Dus- 

t<x>rv,  Dusturia, 

3;m'.  307a 
Dnstuck.  .3:t46 
Dutchin,  21KS6 
Dutra,  Dutroa,  Du- 

try,  2I»96,  a 
Dutt.  Dutteo.  3146 
Dutv,  :K)7«,  601a 
Dwa'r.  :}22<i 
Dwarka.  :«46 
Dwve,  321  rf 
Dy,'  Dvah,  301a 
Dyo,  :isi6 
Dysucksoy,  707a 
Dyvan-khano,  Dy- 

von,  3116,  3106  ^ 


Bade  Garrh,  337a 
Eagle- woo<l,  336a 
Earth-oil,  336<(,  1736 
Ecka, 
Ecd,  :«66 

Eedgah,  Eed  Gao, 
^  3:J66,  337a,  130a 

Ehsh&m,  ;i45<< 

Eintroloj're,  4396 

Ekhec,  Ekka,  3366,  a 

Ektong,  ;i37a 

Elabaa,  13«» 

Elango,  172»i 

Eliitohe,  707a 

Elchee,  Elchi,  3.37a 

Elephans,  'Mlit  ;  Ele- 
fante,  8416 ;  Ele- 
phant, 3376 ;  Elu- 
phanta,  341a  ;  Ele- 
phant -  Creeper, 
3436 ;  Eiephante, 
Elephanto,  342/y,  it 

Eli,  3036 

Ellefant^,  Uheo  do, 

342»» 
Elk,  3436 
Ellora,  Eloni,  3436 
Elu,  344a 
Emauiiltornx,  4326 
Embarv,  17a 
Emblic.  344a,  6086 
Emer,  Emir,  18ri,  6 
Enimorti.  707" 
Kininot,  white,  32^ 
Enauni,  \'<iii<i 
En^le^iiivad,      344a  ; 

English    -  bii/^ir, 

344<i  ;  -water,  9-la 
Entorlo<iper,  43!Vi 
Efjuirotal  Carriage, 

:J6r.6 
ErrenvM«,  83«t 
E.«*h,  ikki 
E-.parci,  6816 
Estang.  8996 
Iv-stimauze,  3416 
t^treito,  do  (rovem- 

ador,  391<i 
Esturion,  332/> 
Eugenes,  639a 
EuniMian,  'M  \b 
Eunipe,  3446,  2666 
E\berJK)urgh,  763<t 
Eyah,  42a 
Eysham,  'Mi^m 


Fackeer.  3-176 

Facteur.  Fact.>r.34W', 
f ,  222A  ;  l'a<,  ti<ry, 
Factorve,  :Utj" 

FaghMr,':U7",  I9a 

Failsoof,  3476 

Fitkanur,  45<»,  5526 

Fakeel,  i»61a 

Fakeer,  Fakicr,  Fa- 
kir, 3476 

Faknur,  8286 

Falaun,  348<t 

Falory, 

Fan,  Fanara,  FanSo, 
3486,  a,  3-19a,  6736 


F'andaraina,  Fanda- 
rina,  Fandreeah, 
667a,  540(1,  166« 

Fann<">,  Fannon, 
Fanoeen,  Fanom, 
Fanono,  349a,  3486 

Fan-jwilm,  3496 

Fanqui,  3496 

Fausoftri,  FansQrL 
456r/,  696,  1516" 

Fantalaina,  667a 

Fa44uir,  3476 

Fara<,-oia,  ;i59a 

Faranglha,  3,^>3a 

Fara-sh,  ;i496 

Fara.sh-danga,  1846 

Farasola,  3M6 

Faraz,  ;)496 

Fani7A>la,  359a 

FarhangI,  3.'kVi 

Farrish,  ;M96 

Farshabur,  7006 

Fateish,  351a 

Fedea.  350a 

Feelchehra,  581a 

Feenindah,  966<i 

Fciti(;aria,  Feiti(,'eira 
Feiti^o.  351a 

Fcnish.  :U96 

F'cnizoc,  350a 

Foren^hy,  Feringeo, 
Fcnnghv,  Feringy, 
354fi, 

Fcrtwth,  350a 

Fcrtwshuhr,  Ferozo- 

^  shuhur,  :im 

Fcrniif,  Ferni3h,IM96, 
3f»0./ 

Fetiche,  Fetisceroo, 
F'otish,  Fetishism, 
Fotliso,  Feyti^o, 
351a,  3,'i06 

Ffaraz,  Fffaraze,  73a, 
3496 

Ffan.utU'e.  310/i 

Ffufkocr,  3176 

Filosofo,  3476 

Finlshdilnga,  1466 

Firefly,  351a 

Firinghee,  Dhatura, 
Firingi,  3526,  356. 
8536 

F'irm.  Firnia,  Fimian, 
Firraao,  Firmaun, 
3546,  a 
Fiscal,  Fwcall,  3M6, 
Fitton  gari,  3656 
F'landrina,  667tt,  829a 
Flerchcr,  355<j 
Flori,  ajii 

Floricjin,  Floriken, 

Florikin,  3.V'>a 
Flowered  -  Silver, 

35.VS  772a 
Fluce,  ;3896 
Fly,  -palanquin,  3556 
Flying-fox,  356a 
FogasH,  3566 
Foker,  'M7b 
Fo-lau-sha,  7006 
Folium  Indicuin, 
3566,  m 
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Follep»ni9,  ~:V.i<i 
Fooiarlnr, 

Fool,     H.IZa  ;  Fool 

Rack,  Fool's  Rack. 

357rt,    3f>6^  m.; 

Fool©  Siignr,  396/» 
Foota,  708<j 
Foozilow,  to,  S!)7a 
Fora-H  I^ndN.  p'onus- 

dilr,  ForcMt  Road, 

357'./,  L 
Forlorn,  'MSa 
Fotadar,  717/» 
Foufel. 

Foujdah,  Foiijdar. 
358*1  ;  Foujdarry, 
358A;  Adawint,  ih 
Foulo  sjipntto,  831 «» 
Fousdar,  Fouzdanr, 
3r.Sft 

FowrH,  Fowrah,  STiSfc  | 

Fox,  Flying.  Sm, 
35«'f 

Fozdarrv.  3586 

Frail.  3.^6 

Frnnthi,  Fnmcho, 
Fninco,  Fmnjihi, 
Franpiic,  Franpui, 
Fniinjiie,  Fnin<|ui. 

Fra#h,  Fmsse,  Fnus.'^v, 

:i49rt,  :350«i,  250ft  ' 
Frasiila,  Frazala, 

Frazil,  359<i.  3.^S/. 
Fregnezia,  351*(f.  7^7 f' 
Frengc,  Fruugiiunu, 

Frcnk,  Fringe, 

Fringi,  353/' 
Fn^t.  350.».  tl2r/ 
Fnddca.  350.i 
Fupaeia.  3;V>/( 
Fuln,  357<',  H'J7<y 
Fnlang,  3.5;i<i 
Fulecta,  359«i  ;  -I*uj», 

35!>f/ 
FuIitM,  121/. 
Fuiian,  159/..  166^1 
Fundaraina,  Funde- 

raiio,  6ri7/'.  <t 
Funny,  32.3/. 
Furlough.  359ft 
Fumavccso.  Funia- 

vose.  359/. 
Fur/.n,  7(Y.i., 
Fusly,  3.'.9// 
Futwa,  Flit  wall.  3.'.9\ 

360'»,  178<»,  51  Iff 


Oa&z,  .'iSO/. 
(Jalialiimanin,  360/. 
(Jal.ar.  100-/ 
(iarUlecs,  .'ilSlf/ 
(Jaddon,  (r(i«long, 

(Jadongc,  3kS1/,,  it 
(Jael.  1 10/. 
<Jaini,  407" 
CJajaiiati,  Oajnati, 

260/. 
(Julea,  3t*.2'i 
(;alec,  360f7 
(;alci,  (Jalcia,  362<i 


(.{aleon,  (Jnleot,  Uale- 

Ota,  :J62.i.  U 
(ifilewar,  4056 
Oali,  3t>0fj 

(ialie,  (ialion,  Galiot, 
.•kJ2ft,  L 

Ualloeco,  360fi 

(Jallegallc,  300/> 

(Jalle,  Point  do,  360«i 

Gallevat,  (Jalley, 
Galley  watt,  Gal- 
liot, Gallivat.  Gal- 
wet,  (;iilyc.  361ff, 
A»  :W2/.,  :v>:i<» 

(Sulyur.  405/. 

(iamhicr.  'M'-i'i 

(rauilK)ge,  ir»0/> 

(Jani(;a,  .'W>4fi 

Gatnigtiin.  376/. 

Ganiron,  AiiL;  (Jam- 
rou,Gainrun,384//,o 

Garata,  364*i 

(lancar.Gancaro,  75*/, 
365/, 

Ganfia,  363/. 

Gandhura,  154/. 

(tangeanl.  410'. 

<iangja,  (tanja,  403fi 

Gans.  Gan-sa,  Gansc, 
364/..  >i 

(lunta,  Gantiin,  Gan- 
ton,  364rt 

(ianza.  364., 

(Jaot,  370.1 

(taou.  391/. 

<;ar.  :mf> 

(Jarbin,  59.5,t 

Garco,  364/. 

(Jardafui,  Gardefaa, 
399/. 

Garfieo.  361/. 

Garden-houso,  Gar- 
dtiiis.  3*>5n 

Gardi,  (Jartlunoo, 
:34).'k,.  913<i 

Gargoulettc,  382fj 

fJari.  373-1 

Gari,  3*35/. 

(Jarial,  59.5»f 

(iarrha,  707fi 

(Jarroo,  Garrow. 
wood.  3.35/. 

Garry,  .'J6.'>/< 

Gurno,  :J64/. 

Garvance,  (farvaniro, 
14.5f, 

(inry.  3»>.V, 

(lasjtfitv,  260'. 

<  :.nt.  369/. 

(■atamen^ni,  17.3fi 

(Jato,  (!atto.  Gntti, 
369/..  37a,,  244/. 

(Jau.  391/. 

(Jaiidcwari.  38W» 

Gaudia.  391fl 

Gaudma,  366/, 

Gauges.  ')S:in 

<J«um,  .Vl.V, 

(in una.  39*i 

(Jtturian.  .366fi 

Gauakfit,  .393/, 

Gaut,  369<i 


Gautama,  .366<«,  119<i 
Gauzil,  569a 
Gaveo,  366/. 
Gavial,  366/, 
Gayal,  4066 
(iaz,  Gazo,  401a,  2816 
Gazat,  ;i67rt 
Gazolcan,  3S8ci 
Gazizi,  1696 
Gebcli,  37.5<i 
Gecct,,  Gecko,  367a 
Gcdonge,  381/. 
GelnMar.  468<« 
Gellywatte,  CJoIoa, 

Geliia,  36:3«,  3626 
Gemo,  44S<i,  4ii3i 
Gemidar,  9806 
(lemini,  Gonina,  4696 
Gendee,  37.3'« 
(Tongiliil,  Gengibre, 

861  fj,  .3746 
Gentil,  (ientile.  Gon- 

tio,  tronttio.  (5entu, 

Geutue,:i68f»,  3676, 

9m 

Goorgeliue,  374fi 
(Jerafran,  37Ai 
(Jereo,  'dlL 
Gergelini,  .373A 
(forgeliu,  375»i 
Crerjilim,  3736 
Gorodara,  .397a 
Gersclin.  3734 
(resje,  40.5fi 
Gess,  401a 
(iharbi,  36.5a 
Gharoo,  Gharrj-,  3656 
(;hascut,  394'/ 
Gh&t,  Ghaut,  369a 
Ghauz,   (;haz,  390ti, 
:i'!i96 

Ghe,  Gheo,  370rt 
Gheri.  .3726 
Ghf,  370f/ 

(ihilji,  Ohilzai,  3716, 

3706 
Ghinoe,  407« 
(Jhogeh.  38.3a,  876A 
Gholo,  384,, 
(Jhong,  .385/. 
(rhoole,  372/, 
Ghonib,  392a 
Ghoriyal.  367fi 
G'horn-,  365/, 
Ghorul.  3876 
Ghoul,  372a 
Ghounte,  387rt 
Ghnib.  392,1 
Ghfil,  372a, 
Ghfil, 

Gbumti,  387a 
Ghurab,  392,i 
(jhureeb  purwar, 

404a 
Ghuri,  6196 
Ghurjaut,  4046 
Ghurra,  372/..  1856 
Ghurro©  4016 
Ghurry.  .372/, 
Ohval.  406/, 
Giacha, 
Gingra,  4466 


Giam,  4486 

Giambo    di  Oiina, 

d'India,  449a 
Giancada,  450rt 
Giauifan{xitan.  445/. 
Giasck,  4536 
Giengiovo,  3746 
Oilodar,  4686 
Gin,  168a 

Gindev,  (iind%',  373<?, 

196«; 
Gingal,  3136 
(Jingaleh.  P'A'V. 
Gingall,  37^/,  4746 
Gingani,  376a 
Gingaul,  79.56 
Ginge,  318/. 
Gingoo,  377a 
Gingeli,  Gingellv. 

8f36 
Ginger.  374a 
Gingorleo,  Gingerly. 

375fi 
Gingerly,  374a 
Ginggan,  Ginggaiig, 

(')ingham,  376/., 

37.y..  4A,  707a 
Gingi.  3766 
(tingiber.  375rt 
Ginja,  377a 
Ginjall,  373/, 
Ginneng,  377a 
Giraffa,  Giraffe,  .375", 

377a 
(iirandnm,  3976 
Girja.  .3786 
Gimaffa,  .3784 
Glab.  322i 
(Jo,  380,1 

Goa  379a  ;  Maxtor. 
384a  ;  Plum.  3I2A  ; 
Potato,  379/. :  Pow. 
der,  3796 ;  Stone, 
37% 

Goban.  Golmng,  3S0<» 
(Jodavory,  380-1 
C}oddej»,  381a 
CJodcman,  3«>6/. 
CJodhra,  386a 
Godoen,  3816 
Godomom.  366.. 
Godon.  3.S16 
Godoriin.  386u 
Godovari,  381a 
(?odown,  881a,  243a 
(^owrv. 
iioe,  37U 
Goodown,  3SU 
Gooni.  Ooenv,  4036 
Gocrabb,  3926 
GoercuIUtb,  387<i 
Ooga,  379a. 
GogalA,  dSSa 
Ooglot,  382a,  81'.^^. 
Oogo  iS2* 

UogoiA,G€f^ItA,76S'(. 

383.1 
Oogul,  386a 
GoU,  495/, 

C^la,    CloUh,  S83&. 

S84<i.  1086 
Qo\d  Mohur,   57S<i  ; 
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Flower,  383/>  ;  Gold 
Moor,  f)74a 
Golo,  383A 

Golgot,  (JolgotA,  Gol- 
ffotba,  146a 

Golim,  423a 

Golmol,  386/* 

Ooltachut,  830ft 

Gomashtn,  Gomash- 
tah,  Goina-stA,  Go- 
luostah,  384a 

Gomberoon,  Gom- 
broon, Gombruc, 
385*1,  384rt,  b 

GoTD-gom,  (iomgom- 
men,  402ft 

Gomio, 

Gomroon,  Gomrow, 
384ft 

GomuU,  SSfw,  7816 
Gondewarv,  380ft 
Ck>ney,  4a^ft 
Gong,  38rw 
Gong,  36f>ft 
Gonga  Sagur,  798<i 
Gongo,  38.V* 
Gonk,  GonoOk,  472ft 
Gony,  flQ4>T 
Goodry,  386rt 
Gtxigul, 

Googiir,  Goojur, 

386rt,  h 
Goolail,  Gooleil-banji, 

386A 

Gool-mohur,  3836 
Goolmool,  ;J86ft 
Gooaie,  373<« 
Goomteo,  :i86ft 
Goonnil  mutch,  2246 
(}«x}nt,  387a 
Goony,  403ft 
(i«x)r,  19.>i 
(iijorcully,  387rt 
Goordore,  389«i 
(t«K>rka,  frtKjrkally, 

387a 
Gooroo,  387ft 
Goorul,  387ft 
Goorzebunlar,  Gooa- 

berdaar,  (i(Mi(iber- 

dar,  387ft.  427a 
Gooterat,  388<i 
Gixizul  khana,  388a 
Gopura,  (iopuraro, 

.'i88ft 

Gora,  Gora  log,  388ft 

Gon\b,  392a 

Oorahwalla,  Oora- 
wallah,  388ft 

Gorayit,  Gorayt,  389a 

Gortlower,  389a 

Gore,  390^1 

Gorge,  2r>,y* 

G«>rgelane,  (Jorge- 
lette,  Gorgolane, 
(iorgolet,  Gorgo- 
lett,  Ciorgoletta, 
382c<,  & 

Gorrogorri,  126ft 

Goru,  387ft 

Go8,  391ft 


Cioaain,  CJosaing,  (io- 
aanneo,  389a,  665ft 

Gonbeck,  Go«beague, 
Gosbeego,  389ft 

Goeel-kane,  388ft 

Goaha,  390a 

Gofline,  389a 

Goale-kane,  388ft 

GonB,  389ft 

Goss,  401a 

Gossein,  Cromyne, 
389a 

Gotam,  Gotma,  d66ft 
Gotten.  Gottoni,  381ft 
Goualeor,  406<i 
Goudrin,  Gouldrin, 

386a 
Goule,  372ft 
Cioung,  390<» 
G<iur,  32(ki 
Gourabe,  322a 
Gouren,  390ft 
Gourgoulette,  382*1 
Gouro,  390/. 
Gourou,  387ft 
G<)urzc-V>onlar,  387ft 
Governor's  Straits, 

390ft 
Gow,  391rt,  261a 
Gowa,  (Jowai,  Gowa- 

pura,  379a 
Gowre,  390ft 
Goyava.  400a 
GoKurat.  aSSu 
Grab,  391ft ;  Serrice, 

104a 

Grab-aneraoas,  404a 
Grabb,  392ft 
Gracia,  395a 
Grain,  Gram,  393a, 

322i 
Gram-fed,  393«i 
Gram  Mogol,  572ft 
Gram-scrcnjammee, 

surrinjaunieo,  877ft 
Grandon,  Grandonic, 

393ft,  792(1,  793*1 
Gran  Magol,  572« ; 

Porto,  728a 
Grant,  397a 
(Jrao,  39;k 
Grasia,  395a 
Gram,  Gnuue-cloth, 

393ft 

Grass-cutter,  S93ft 
Grasflia,  395rr,  5Dft 
Gnuwbopiier  Kails, 
894a 

Graw-widow,    394a  ; 

Widower,  394ft 
GrasNvara,  394a 
Gratiates.  395<j 
Grave-digger,  395*i 
Grodja,  379a 
Gree,  373a 
Green-pigeon,  395a 
Grendam,  397ft 
Gronth,  397a 
Grev  Partridge,  395ft 
Gribleo,  ilHiii 
Griff,  Griffin,  Oriffish, 

395ft 


Grob,  392a,  i 

Groffe,  396ft 

Grooht,  397a 

Grou,  169ft,  387ft 

Ground,  396ft,  176ft 

Gruff,  396ft 

Grunth,  Gninthee, 
Gninthum,  397a 

Guadovaryn,  380iii 

Guaiava,  400a 

Gu&liar,  406«( 

Gualveta,  .'iH'2/; 

Guana,  397ft,  367a 

Guancaro,  365ft 

Guano,  398a 

Oufioo,  365ft 

Guardafoy,  Guar- 
dafn,  Guardafui, 
Guardafun,  Guar- 
dafuni,  Guardefui, 
398*1,  399.1 

Guar)',  372/> 

Guato,  36Pft 

Guava,  399ft ;  Guavor, 
400a 

Gubljcr,  400<i 

Gubbrow,  400ft 

Gucbrilt,  388a 

Gudam,  381ft 

Gudavarij.  380a 

Gudda,  400ft 

Guddee,  Guddy,  400ft 

Gudeloor.  707a 

Gudge,  400ft 

Gudoes,  381ft 

Guondnri.  155<» 

Gugall,  386a 

Gugglet,  Guglet, 
382ft,  a 

Guiana,  397ft 

Guiava,  400a 

Guickwar,  Guicowar, 
401a 

Guindi,  373a 

Guinea-doths,  401a ; 
-Deer,  401ft ;  Fowl, 
401ft:  Pig,  401ft, 
Stuffs,  40frt,  707a  ; 
Worm.  401ft 

Guinoe.H  Lywaat.  401ft 

Guin^ara,  Guingan, 
(himgani,  Guirigilo, 
Guingoen,  376<i,  h 

Guiny  stuffes,  403ft 

Guiou.  3H8/I 

(luirindan,  397ft 

Guiar,  719ft 

(Jujanft,  388*1 

Gujeputtv.  261a 

Gujor,  386ft 

Gujputty.  402ft 

Gullean,  149/« 

Gumbruwn,  384ft 

Gum-gum,  402ft 

Gunge,  403.1,  384a 

(Jungung,  38.'ift,  403a 

Gunja,  403a 

Gunnoy,  Gunny, 
-bag.  4a3a,  401a 

Gunt.  387rt 

GunU,  403ft ;  Pandy, 
667ft 


Gunth.  387o 
Guoardaffuy,  399a 
Guodavam,  Guoda- 

vari,  :i80ft 
Guogualaa,  383ft 
Gup,  Gup-Gup,  403ft, 

404a 

Guroebpurwar,  404a 
Gurel,  387ft 
Gurgulet,  Gurguleta, 

382ft 
Gurjaut,  404a 
Gur^jara,  388d 
Gurjun  oil,  971a 
Gurr,  404ft 
Gurrah,  372ft 
Gurrah,  702a 
Gurrec,  872ft 
Gurreeonuwauz,  404a 
Gurrial,  8J'8ft 
Gurr)',  404ft 
Guru.  387ft 
Gusbel  Choc,  Guasell 

Chan,  388a 
Gut,  407a,  898a 
Gutta  Pcrcha,  404ft 
Guva-Sindabur,  838a 
Guyal.  406ft 
Guynde,  373a 
Guynio  Stuffs,  4036 
Gu/att,  a'i8a 
Guzeo,  405d,  707a 
Guzclcan,  Guzelcban, 

388*t 
Guzerat,  388a 
Gujxie,  Guzzy,  405*1 
Gwalere,  Gwdliilr, 

Gwalier,  Gwalior, 

405a, 406a 
Gyaul,  406/* 
Gyelong,  4066 
Gyllibdar,  468a 
Gylong,  4066 
(Jym-khana,  4066 
Gynoe,  407a 


H&baah,  Habashy, 

428ft 
Habostri,  707a 
HablMsh,  428a 
ITaliech,  Habesh, 

Uab«ihi,  4286 
Haccam,  409a 
Hackaroe,  Hackary, 

Hackeray,  Hack* 

er>'  407a,  408d 
Hack  i  n,  429a 
Hackreo,  408a 
Hackuni,  409a 
Had  doe,  Haddey. 

Haddy,  408ft,  8096 
Hadgeo,  408ft 
Haffshee,  4286 
Hafoon,  399ft 
Hakeem,  429a 
Hakim,  409.1 
Hakkary,  408a 
Halabfts,  12ft,  13a 
Halalcor,  Halalchor, 

Ualitlcore,  Halal- 

cour,  409a,  ft^  410a 
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Hahtllcur,  410a 
HaUweb,  4296 
Ualcarrah,  4306 
Half -cost,  •caate,410a 
Hallochore,  4096 
Haul.  4216 
Hamal,  Hamalafre, 

Hamaul,  430a.  4296 
Hamcd-Ewat,  llit 
Han,  4796 
Handjar,  4106 
Handoul,  ^ 
Hang,  419a 
Hang-cbwen,  422a 
Hanger,  410a,  497u 
Hanistes,  4216 
Iliinaaleri,  411a 
Mrinwreet,  Hanacrit, 

793fi,  7926 
Hansil,  411a 
M.'mspeek,  411a 
Iliipoa,  HapiMi,  4216, 

426a 

Happy  DoH|)aU:b,  Ha- 

rakiri,  411a 
Haram,  4116 
Haramzada,  411a 
Harcar,  430a 
Hardiila,  4306 
Haroe,  749o 
Harem,  4116 
Harjnll,  2k 
Harkdra,  7486 
Hnrkatu,  SiVa 
Apfxo^a,  Hamiozeia, 

'Apfiofor,  646a 
Harran,  4116 
Harry,  4116 
Hartal,  4306 
Hatibullhuokira,  427a 
Ha.*(8an  HaHsnn,  \Im- 

sein  JoAiten,  420a 
Ha-t.   Hasta,  268a, 

412/« 
Hatch,  ma. 
Hathi,  Hattv,  412a 
HattvdKKik,  4126 
H&tn,  4126 
Hauda,  4276 
Haung,  4216 
Haut,  412/» 
Hauze,  4276 
Havcr-dcwatt,  116 
Havildah,  Havildar, 

Havildar's  Guard, 

412/».  413a 
Hariira,  Haztirah, 

A-.m,  431a 
Hazree,  413a 
Hekim,  429a 
Helabos,  KVi 
Helly,  30:^6 
Hclu,  Mill 
Hemuleh,  415a 
Hcnara  (  anara,  4136 
Hendou  Kesh,  416a 
Hendry  Kendry, 

Henery,  Henry 

Kenry,  413a,  k 
Herl)a.3936;Taffaty, 

Taflfety,  3936,  707a 


Herbed,  Herbood, 
4136 

Herbos,  Cloth  of,  3936 
Hercarra,  293a,  430a 
Hermand,  4256 
Hesidnia,  878a 
Hharaani,  4116 
Hickeri,  408a 
Hickinat,  4136 
Hidalcan,  Hidalchan, 

4316,  1376,  265o 
Hidgelee,  414a 
Uidiuib,  435a 
High-caste,  1716 
Hikmat,  414a 
Hill.  30:V» 

Hibta,  Hilaah,  414a, 

6,  3:}f/ 
Hiinalab,  Himilleb, 

Hininlaya,  Hinial- 

leh,  Himalyii,  4146, 

415a 
Hin,  4186 
Hinaur,  4226 
Hind.  43,V. 
Hiudce,  415a 
HindckT,  415a 
Hindi,  4156 
Hindkee,  Hindki, 

41.^, 
Hindoo,  41. 
Hindcx)  Koo8h,  -kush, 

41.%,  416a 
Hindoo«<tanee,  Hind- 

ontand,  4176 
Hindustan,  416a 
HindiMtanee.  Hindo- 

Htanicn.  Hindou- 

Btani,  417a,  6 
Hindu,  4156 
Hindt^  kOsh,  416a 
HinduHtan,  4166 
Hindustani.  Hindu- 
Mans,  4176 
Hinduwi.  415(i 
Hing,  Hinge,  418a,  L 
Hingeli,  414a 
Hingh,  Hing  -  kiu, 

4186 
Hirava,  4l9(i 
Hircar,  Hircarra, 

Hircarrah.  430a,  b. 
Hirrawcn,  419<i 
Hobly,  577<t.  6726 
Ho»>fhy  ct.tfroe,  4286 
Hubftcin-Jobflon,  419a 
Hobwy.  4286 
Hochshew,  421a 
Hodge,  Hodgee, 

40J«a,  2M 
Hodge«,  2346 
HcKlgett,  4206 
H<Mijee.  \m 
Hodu,  4:'>:>t, 
H<>g-bear,  4206;  deer, 

4206 ;  plum.  421a 
Hogget,  4206 
Hoggia,  2:W6,  8936 
Hugbee,  409a 
Hoblee,  4256 
Hokchew,  Hokaiea, 

421a 


Holencore.  4096,  2506 
H6ieyar,  429a 
HoUooore,  4096 
Holway,  4296 
Home,  421a 
Hon,  4256 

Hong,   4216,  209a; 
Boat,  422a;  Mer- 
chant, 4216 
Hong-kong,  422rt 
Honor,  Honore,  4226, 
a 

Hooghley,  Hoogly, 
-River,  422a,  6j 
4236,  mf> 

Hotworie,  4316 

Hooka,  -Burdar, 
Hookah,  -Burdar, 
Hooker,  Hooker- 
be<Jar,  42:16.  424a,  6 

H(Kikhani,  ilookitn, 
Hookum,  4246 

Hooluck,  4246 

Hooly,  425a 

Hoon,  42.V* 

Hoondy,  4256 

Hoonimaun.  4256 

Hoopoe,  42*36 

Uoowa,  4256 

Hopper,  4256,  21W>, 
7246 

HopiKj.  426fi,  209a 
Horda.  Horde.  640«i 
Homiizda,  Hortnoa, 

Horniuz,  Honnur- 

dad^tchir,  646a,  ti 
HorMe-kee^>er,  4266 
Horse-mdjsh  Tree, 

4266,  3276,  608a 
Horta,  63.'^^ 
Hortal,  1736 
Horto,  6356 
Ho8l>alhouckain, 

Ho«bulh(K"um,Ho«- 

bolhookuni,  427a 
Husseen  (roeM«en, 

HoMcin  Josscn. 

Ho»wy  t»o«»v,  420a 
Hotty,  4126 
Hot-windR,  4276 
Houang-]>oA,  9696 
Houccaburdar,  4246 
Houdar,  4276 
Houka,  424<t 
Houflbul  -  hookum, 

Hounebul-hookum, 

427a 

Houiwein  Hasaan, 

HourA,  Howda,  How- 

dah,  Howder,  4276 
Hovja,  2346 
Hteo.  912a 
HubbH,  428a 
Hubbel  de  Bublwl, 

Hubble  -  Bubble, 

428<i,  6,  147a 
HuVwhee,  4286,  26i 

Land,  4696 
Buck,  429t( 
Huckeero,  429ii 
Hudia,  466a 


HdgH,423a;  Port  of, 

Hullia,  429a 

Hulubalang,  6446 

Hulluk,  Huluq,  4246, 
425a 

Hulwa,  429a 

Humburo,  707a 

Hummaul,  4296,  279a 

Humniing-Bird,  430o 

Huuinmnimce,  Hum- 
mums,  4116 

Hump,  430a 

Hun,  4256 

Hunarey,  Hundry, 
4136 

Hu<i,  429a 

HurlKXKl,  307a 

H  u  rcarra,  H  urcurrah, 
430a 

Hurraca,  36a 

Hurry,  412a 

Hurtaul,  4306,  1736 

Husbulhookum,  Hua- 
bull  Huoknm,  Hus- 
buihoorum,  427a 

Huaen  Hasen,  Hu»- 
aan-Huaaan,  420u 

Huaserat,  431a 

Huzara,  4306 

Husoor,  Huxooriah, 
HuEzoor,  4Sla,  b. 

Hyber  Paaa,  4826 

Hydalcan,  432a,  779a 

Hypo,  957a 

Hy!K)n,  young,  4316, 
909a,  6 


labadiu.  455a 

laca,  A  ilia 
laccal,  4436 
lader,  2176 
laggamat,  467a 
lagra,  366,  4466 
lak,  97B6 
lalla  mokee,  465a 
lamahcy,  lamayhej, 

451a,  5036 
lambo,  449a 
langada,  4506 
langomefi,  451a 
latt)Uoa,  4.'>36,  4726 
laatra,  8236 
laua,  456a 
Ichilx),  440a 
•Id.  3366 

Idalcani,  Idalcaa, 
Idalcuo.  Idalxa, 
]dalxaa,4316, 432a, 
2646,  6286,  7876 

Ickanat,  6456 

Icrainy,  4696 

Iguana,  Iguane,  3974 

Iiada,  445a 

IllabMl,  Uliabod,  13a 

Iniamzada,  Irn^m- 
z^dah,  Imamzadeh, 
6926 

Iman,  4326 

Inmne,  6796 
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Iroaura,  432<i  ;  Im- 

auuibarrn,  4324 
Impftlo,  432A 
I  n  am ,  1 11  'iinul fir ,  433d 
I  nam,  432/( 
Inaum.  4:i3<( 

Induivo,  Inderjo, 

4.'iSt 
Inclcs,  AlWi 
IiitkMun.  437a 
India,  4:i3<( 
Indian,  437ft  ;  Fowl, 
94rH«;  Muck,  216: 
Nut,  228A 
Indiacs. 
Indic-o,  437/7 
Indies,  ■i'i:ia,  4W> 
In<lit;o,  In<ligue,437&, 

mil 
Indistanni.  417rt 
Indostan,  41G/j,  417a 
IndosUma,  4176 
Indoii,  ludu.  4156 
Iiidu.s.  437i/ 
Inilu^tani.  Industan, 
Indiistani,  4166, 
4176.  LSUL 
In^jelee.    Itjjreli.  In- 
pelic,lnycllit>,  11 
477t« 
In^rlt'cs,  43.HA 
Iiiffu,  41 86 
Inhamo.  Ininnin, 

l*77<i,  8.sr.6 
Interlope,  lnterli>j»er, 

439fi,  4m 
In-tu,  4356 
loghe,  461a 
Ipecacuanha,  4396 
Ipo,  Ipn.  9^>7>i 
Ircara,  4:J0« 
Irinon,  774tt 
Irt>n-wo<Ki,  4396 
1-snv,  4396 
Iskat,  43;<6 

Islam,  r.m 

I-t<«i}i.  t4(><( 
Istul.hul,  440.1 
Itzeboo.  Itzibu,  440a 
I nana,  3976 
luchi,  472'» 
India,  4»:.'.6,  166a 
lunck,  I  unco,  luncuj", 
luiik,  luiiko,  4726 
lunkeon,  47:'V» 
lunsalaom.  4736 
Iiirebfusso,  474a 
lya,  42rt 

l7^im  Maluco,  ilOtt, 

02S.I 
Izaree,  7076 


Jaca,  443a 
Jacat4>o,  2276 
Jaccall,  2276 
■Jack,  440a 
Jackal,  Jacknll,  4436 
JacktiM8-('o]>al,  444a 
Jackcall,  Juckalz, 
444a 


Jackoa,  367" 
Jack-8ni(>e,  444a 
Jaojucte,  4446 
Jade,  4446 
Jad(K),  Jadoogur, 
44V> 

Jafana|)ntAm.  4456 

•laffry,  446<i 

Jafna,  Jafna]«iitni, 

4456 
JAg'itla,  450/' 
tl.'i^annat,  JagaD- 

nath,  Jaga-Naut, 

467a,  6.468ft 
Jagani,  446»i,  S766 
Japaniatii,  .lapary- 

nat.  46>v/.  4676 
Jajfcah,  4466 
Jagernot,  4676 
Jaggca,  Jasper,  4466 
Jagtrcry.  1 16./ 
Jagj;hirc.  4l7(f 
Joggory,  167't 
Jaghoor.  .Fagheenlar, 

Jag  Hire.  Jaghirc, 

Jiighirodar,  4466, 

447a 

Jagn/ir,   4666  ;  Jag- 

iiaiit.  167a 
JaLT'  ipy,  .lagni,  Jagre, 

Jajjree,     446a,  6, 

9246 
Jah-ghir,  1466 
Jaida<l,  4746 
Jailam,  4."»86 
Jail  kh.ana,  447rt 
Jaiuuir,  211a.  Mfta 
Jain.  Jaina,  447a,  L 
Jakad.  4146 
Jakatni.  71a 
.laksoin  Haknom,  420;t 
Jalha.  :mJ. 
Jaleelx>te.  4476 
Jalia,  Jaliya,  362/1.  6 
Jallauiakcc.  465(t 
ilam.  4476 

Jama.  Jamah,  4496, 

6626,  706a 
Jain.ihcy.  \:>0b 
Jaiii.ii).  1196 
Jaml>ea,  469(1 
Jamho.  449  f 
Jambolone.  4  tl»6 
JamlMMi.  44^/'.  -Mi 
Jam)M-M>k,  7K^6 
Jamdanni.  7076 
Jnmdar,  469a  ;  Jam- 

dher.  469a.  497a 
Jamo<  iS:  .Mary,  449d 
Jaiuirilier.  97ij6 
Jamli,  450«i 
Jammn.  419a,  7376 
Jamiia  Masjid.  4696 
Jani<H)n,  4  19'..  3996 
J  am  I VI,  183/< 
JamfKin,  Janiikunee, 

Janif>ot.  463a,  6 
Jamun,  4496 
Jam  war,  7076 
Jan.  462(1 

Janbiya,  Janhwa 
4686 


Jancada,  Jangada, 
Jangai,  450a 

Jangal,  470rt 

Janguma,  451u,  466<( 

Jangar,  450rt 

Jangoiuif,  .langonmy, 
Jangunisui,  4.'>06, 
451a.  1906,  5036 

Jantanii,  951a 

Jao,  45t)<l 

JaiKin,  JaiKlo.  Japon. 

Japjion,  4516,  452<i 
Jaquote,  4446 
Jsu^nez,  Jaquoira, 

44;itt,  4426 
Jarc<N>ii.  4.''<2'i 
Janl-Hafun.  3986 
Jargon.  4.''i2<x 
Jarool.  4rKJa 
J  ask,  453<t 
Jasoos,  4536.  736<i 
Jas< )  u  e .  J  iusquuii,  453a 
Jatni,  1^56 
Jaiia,  456<c 
Jatigui.  Jauguisnic 

4616,  [,[£A 
Jaukan,  li*26 
Jaumpaiin,  463<« 
Jaun.  453'» 
.lauthari,  214a 
Java.  4.>>a  ;  Radish, 

4.'»66  ;  Wind,  4566; 

Jawa.  4556 
Jaw.'il),  Jawaub,  45C6 
Jawi,  456*i 
Jawk,  iVMi 
Jav,  457<i 
Jeel,  457''i,  92a 
Jeetul,  4576,  68*1 
Jehad,  Jehaud, 458a 
Jekamit,  467a 
Jola))ee,  Jclaulxje, 

458a 
Jcllm,  362// 
JellaiKiar.  1686 
Jelly, 

Jelowdar.  4686 
Jeium  4586 
Jemadar,  Joniatdar, 

Jemautdar,  4.586, 

459«t 

Jomondar,  Jemidar, 

Jemitdar,  Jemmi- 

dar,  9>0/..  « 
Jenana.  9816 
Jenni,  -i^iiki 
Jcnninora,  9Rla 
Jcnnye.  l.V.tfi,  4696 
Jonnyrickshaw,  4596 
Jentief.  .Icntio,  Jcn- 

tivc.  :{f.N/..  .'{676 
Jergcliiii,  3736 
Jerry.  4.'i8</ 
Jerul«i«,'a,  47  la 
Jcsscnih,  46Cki 
Jetiil.  2936 
Je/aerchi,  Jezail, 

Jczailclii,  4746 
Je/.ya,  460a 
Jhappan  4636 
Jhantl,  iLLii 
J  bail,  4646 


Jhaump,  460a 
J  heel,  457a 
Jhillmun.  4606 
Jhool.  4636 
Jhmmi,  4»30a,  252a 
J  how.  4646 
J  hula,  4636 
Jiculam.  S29a 
Jidgea.  3546,  460a 
Jigat,  4446 
Jiggy-jiggv,  4606 
Jllam,  458'* 
Jilaudar.  468<i,  7486 
Jillmill.  1606 
Jin^'al,  J  in  jail.  8736.  g 
Jinjee,  '67*Vt 
Jiniili,  374a 
Jinkall,  8286 
Jinnyrickshaw,  Jin- 

ri-ki-sha,  4.'i96 
Jital,  i:>7l>,  6736 
Jizya,  460a 
Jn"  Geniaet,  4676 
Joiineo,  4656 
Joanga,  1436 
Jw)re,  4606 
Joifeo,  Ji>ghi,  Jogi, 
Jogue,  JogutKlcs, 


1,  481«,  51*26, 


John  Company,  462<i 

Joiwaree,  4656 

Jompon,  4626 

Jonk  Ceyloan,  4736 

Jonipianier,  473a 

Jooar,  465<i 

J<K)1,  4636 

Joola,  Joolah,  4636 

Jordafoon,  3996 

Jornufa,  3786 

.J(M»t«je,  Joontjo,  Jo»«i«, 
Josin,  Joss,  -IIou.se, 
-Stick.Jo.itick.463/;, 
464a,  6,  7446 

Jouari.  Tti^>l' 

Jougie,  4616 

Jow,  4646 

Jowalla  M<Mikhi,  465a 
Jowfiri,  Jt)warroc, 

Jowarry,  46,5(i,  U 
Jowaulla  Mookhoe, 

4646 
Jowaur,  465a 
JuAla  muchi,  465a 
Jubtee,  46.56 
Judaa.  Judoa,  46.'>6, 

466a,    666,  503//, 

691a 
.ludireea,  460a 
Jugtxx>lak,  466a 
Juggernaut,  4676 
.lugtret,  33r>(t 
Jut'gnriiaut.  466a 
Juggut.  4446 
Jugo,  4726 
.lujolino,  374a 
Jukandar,  1916 
.lulibdar,  468«i 
Jum,  460'/ 
.lumbeca,  4686 
JumlxM).  MS/-,  149a 
.Iumdu<i,  46l*<e 
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Jume&,  4606 
Jamma.  469a,  801a 
JummaDundee,  Jum- 

ma-buiuly,  469a 
Jummahdur,  459rt 
Jumna,  i69h ;  Miu- 

jid,  469A 
Jun^lan,  473A 
Juncan,  47<% 
Juncancer,  473a 
J  unco,  i7'2b 
Jungeera.  469h,  806a 
J ungel,  .1  ungia,  470a, 

t ;   Jungle,  470rt  ; 

-Oat,  Cock,  Dtig, 

F'over,  Fowl,  Fruit, 

Mahal-s,  Terry, 

471a,  470/>,  914// 
Junglo,  471/' 
Jungo,  472/» 
Jun^odo,  iljOt) 
JumorMerchant,222/< 
Junk,  472rt 
Junkawcer,  473a 
Junkaun,  473/> 
Junk-C'ejlon,  473*i 
Junkcon.  473/> 
Junku,  472/» 
Juptoo,  465/* 
JurebaMHu,  Jurolxas- 

Ho,  JuriViasso,  Ju- ; 

nilw^vi,  JurvliOHsa, 

474«,  473/;, 
Jute,  474a 
Jutka,  474/' 
Juttal,  4f»8a 
Juzail,  474/<,  373/» 
Juzrat,  :m/ 
JwiSl^-mukhi,  464/', 

ma 

Jyedail,  474/< 
JyliMur,  46Sa 
Jysh  kutcheri,  Jyahe, 
475a 


KULrle,  '2fi2>i 
Kalmni,  l^-Si 
Kab  ab,  ViSa 
Kalmvii,  lH7/» 
KtiM,  140/. 
Kaber,  176a 
Kaber-dar,  495a 
Kabkad,  159/' 
KnlMtb,  V.iSn 
Kiibu),  13i)a 
Kach,  2S6/' 
Kachemirc,  169a 
Kachnar,  *288A 
Kadel.  2«>4/< 
Kadhil,  44'2/» 
Kafor,  141/':  Kaferi- 

Hti\n,  U2L 
Kafila,  14-2/> 
Kafir,  141a 
Kafur  canfuri,  Fan- 

snri,  15'2a 
KhMt,  495a 
Kahan,  269/» 
Kahwa.  2.T2A 
Kaicman,  177a 


Kainne,  478a 
KaiHuri,  151/< 
Rajeo,    475a,  1776, 

180ci 
Kakatou,  227a 
Kakke,  m 
Kakul,Kakula,139/',a 
Kala,  405/;  • 
Kala'i,  1456 
Kalurobac,  Kalanbnc, 

1446,  a 
KalanbQ,  2366 
Kalang,  145a 
Kala  Jagab,  Juggah,  j 

475a;raueo,  Hanv,  I 

690fi 
Kalavan-ta,  145<i 
Kaldaron,  Kalderon, 
^  235/',  a 
Kaleefa,  147a 
Kalege,  2:)6a 
Kaleoun,  147a 
Kalgi,  279*/ 
Kalikatu,  146a 
Kalikut,  148a 
kalin,  145/i 
Kalinga,  475a,  222(1, 

25ti<i,  4.Vi(» ;  iiagara, 

-iNitan),  4vS8a 
Kallsa,  3786 
Kalit-dfir,  4S3a 
Kalla-Nimninck,  475a 
Kallar,  7196 

KaXXidya,  Kalliena, 

1496,  8766 
Kallidn,  1476 
Kalu-bili-mai«,  2246 
Kalyana,  1496 
Kamalata,  7496 
Kamata,  2:396 
Kanib^ja,  150rf 
Kamlioja,  1506 
Kanx^'^f  Kaniklia, 

Kafioirxas,  484a, 
Kam[xjeng,  Kam- 

pong,  Kampung, 
2416 
Kamrak,  1606 
Kamtah,  2:}96,  248a 
Kanadam,  153a 
Kanakap|H>l,  247a 
Kanatc,  Kaiuiut,  154a 
KanlMir, 
Kanchani.  2806 
Kanchi,  2456 
Kandahiir,  1546 
kandl,  156a 
Kane-wiman,  2476 
Kangra,  Kat\grah, 

631a,  L 
Kanii,  2456 
Kan  Kan,  379a  ;  Kan- 

kana,  \7'Mi 
Kannekap|>el,  247a 
Kannoli  May  2216 
Kannuj,  435/< 
Kanobarl,  176a 
Kan-phou-tchi,  1506 
Kan^mah,  2476 
Ka|)al,  475a 
Kaphuk,  1386 


Karabi,  163a 
Karache,  4806 
Karano,  274a 
Karunl,  6126 
Karaque,  166a 
Karavan,  1616 
Karawal,  392a ;  Kara- 

welle,  1626 
Karbareo,  Karbari, 

475.1.  L 
Karl^asani,  4796 
Karb<jy,  163<» 
Kamuma,  4756 
Kanlnfiln,  399<i 
Kardar,  4756 
Karec,  165<» 
Kureeta,  475/» 
Karen,  Kareng,  163/> 
Kari,  283.« 
Karcanna,  Kar- 

kanav,  Karkhana- 

jfit,  \6:U,  4756 
Karkollcn.  1596 
Karkun,  16-'^ 
Knraata,  Kamiitak, 

Karn<Ctic,  Kam^- 

tik,  H>46 
Karor,  276'» 
Karrah,  ti06 
Karmka,  165/» 
Kamini',  2r:V' 
Karri,  Karrio,  282/', 

2S3.I 
Ka.H,  4S0a 
Ka<«oDi- bazar,  263a 
Kjushlsh,  1696 
Kashmir,  169a 
Kasid,  263«i 
Kas-kanay,  2836,9036 
KasHcmboAar,  Ka«- 

seni- Bazar.  263a 
Kamimere,  478a 
Kaauaris,  1706 
Katak  Benares,  289a 
Katarab,  497a 
KaUhe,  2.S6/' 
Katbd,  598<i 
Kattara,  497a 
Kauda,  270u 
Kaul,  476a 
Kan  lam,  7526,  82da 
Kaunta,  476a 
Kauri,  270a 
Kaum,  480a 
Karap,  1386 
Kfiyol,  1406 

Kazbegie,  Kasbekie, 

SS96 

Ka^fl,  178a 
Kebab,  138a 
Kebulee,  476«i,  6086 
Kcchniicho,  Keck- 

mi«he,  486d,  4S56, 

246a 
Keddab.  476a 
Kedgeree,  4766,  65o: 

Pot,  4776 
Kedgeree,  477a,  414a 
Keeledar,  4886 
Kcemcab,  Keemoob, 

485a 

Keeroookbt  8186 


Ke^aria,  Kegeria, 

4 /7a 
Keif,  4986 
Keiri,  1736 
Kela,  16 
Kellaut,  4836 
Kellidar,  4836 
Kencben,  2.*<06 
Kenery,  413/» 
Kennery,  4776 
Keren,  272a 
Kerondum,  3976 
Kormerik,  1606 
Kcrrie,  2S3a 
Kersey.  Kerseymere, 

478.1,  4776,  376/. 
Kescbiome,  485/» 
Kcs«Utache,4986,82fia 
Keshiwur,  169a 
Kcsom,  485/' 
Ketcberj',  4766 
Ketcsal,  4876 
Ketteri,  482a 
Kotti.-*ol,  4876 
Kettule,  167a 
Kettysol,  Kettysoll^ 

4786 

Kbalmr,  Kbabbar, 
4946 

Khader,  Khadir, 

478/',  tM 
Kbaibar  Pas.*,  4826 
Kbair,  1736 
Khakce,  Kbaki,  478^ 
Kbalaj.  371a 
Khalegc.  236a 
Khalji,  372a 
K balsa,  Kbalsaje«, 

479.1,  5i 
Kban,  479a 
Khanna,  479/. 
Khan)<ama,  Khan- 

saman,  2476,  479/> 
Khanum,  4796 
Kharek,  165a 
Kharlta,  Kharltadir 

4756 

Kharkeo,  Kbarki, 

4786 
Kha^  168a 
Kha^b  khash,  2S4a 
Khaw.  480a 
Kbitsya,  4>(0a,  263& 
Khat,  2IM6 
Kbata.  1746 
K'bedah.  476a 
Khedmutgar.  4866 
Kheonkaub,  iSUt 
Kbeilwr  Vom,  4S26 
KheliU.  mL 
Khelaiit,  484a 
Khclwet,  149a 
Khemkaub,  4$5(t 
Khenaut^  1546 
Khcrr)ro,  276a 
Kbcttrjr,  482a 
Khicbn.  4766,  477a 
Kbidraiitgar,  487a 
Kbilaji,  372a 
Kbil'at^  KhiUt,  4^ 
Khilij.  Kbiliji,  Khilji, 

8706,  371a,  6 
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Khilwut,  149a 
Khirtfj,  4806 
Khit,  487a 
Khmer,  IfiOfi 
Kboa,  4806 
Kbodom,  3666 
Khojah,  2346 
Kbolee.  251rt 
Khockheri,  4916 
Kboonkv,  2516 
Khot,  4SO6 
Khoti,  4816 
Khrl,  2746 
Khshatrapa,  7976 
Kbubber,  Kbubur- 

dar,  495a,  4946 
Khud,  Kbudd,  4816 
Khuleefu,  147a 
Kbulj,  371a 
Kbundnri,  4136 
Kbureef,  496a 
Kbdr  Murin,  2806 
Kburreef,  482a,  496<i 
Kbusa,  283* 
Kbutput,  4S2a 
Kbuttry,  liiliii 
KhuzmutgiVr,  4866 
Khybor  Pass,  482/> 
KiaiTor,  1416 
Kiar,  2346 
Kiarauanwirai,  4796 
Kia-shi-rni-lo,  169o 
Kiati,  911a 
Kic,  483<t 

Kicheri,  Kicbiri,  4766 

Kichraich,  486a 

Kichri,  5806 

Kiddeq>ore,  Kid- 
dory-pore,  483a 

Kidf^erie,  414<i,  477a 

Kidjahwah,  1406 

Kieliti^kia,  489a 

Kioahisb,  170a 

Kil,  483<i 

Kilki,  2786 

Killftdar,  483*» 

Killa-koUj.  4836 

Killaut,  48:W 

Killedar,  4vS36 

Killot,  Killut,  4836, 
279(1,  8086 

Kilwa,  7506 

Klinkbii,  4846,  797a 

Kincha-clotb,  7076 

Kincob,  Kingcob, 
484<i,  h 

King-crow,  485a 

Kintal,  770a 

Kidisck,  Kiu9que,485a 

Kioss,  26  lu 

Kioum,  499rt 

Kippe-.oole,  4876 

Kir,  483a 

Kiranl,  2736 

Kirancbi,  3306 

Kirba,  Kirbe«,  486<j, 
6.  465o 

Kirkee,  4786 

Kirpa,  2Z8a 

Kirrunt,  397a 

Kisbtn,  Kishmee, 
Kisbmi,  4856,  486a 


Kisbmish,  IS&l 

Kisbri,  4766 

Kis  !  Kis  I  7496 

Kismas,  486a 

KiKtnasb,  486<i 

Kisniutdar,  Kisrout- 
gar,  4866 

Kii>Hmis8,  486a 

KissofHoy,  7076 

Kist,  Kistbundee, 
486*1,  6,  8206  ^ 

Kistmutgar,  4866 

Kitai,  174rt 

KitArob,  497a 

Kitcharee,  Kitcheree, 
Kitcbory,  Kitcbri, 
4766,  47'7a,  65a 

Kitesjoll,  487" 

Kitmutgar,  Kitmut- 
gaur,  4866 

Kitsorve.  4766 

Kit.sol,'  Kit-Holl,  Kitta- 
sol,  Kittasole,  Kit- 
toHaw,  Kittijial, 
Kittisoll,  Kittysol, 
Kittysoll,  Kitysol, 
487a,  6,  1856,  307a 

KituI,  1666 

Kitzcry,  4766 

Kin -Ian,  752fi 

Ki/ilbasb,  4986 

Kl/i,  4956 

Klang,  145/< 

Kling,  4876,  222a 

Knockaty,  613a 

Kolmng,  KtK'liang, 
490a,  6356 

Kt>eo  bue,  7506 

Koel,  Koewil,  4906 

Kufar,  141a 

Kobinor,  491a 

Kokan,  245a  ;  -Taua, 

Kokeela,  4906 
Koker-noot,  2296 
Kokun  butter,  2546 
Kul,  2406 
Koliinilui,  7526 
Kolb-al-maA,  224<t 
Koll,  2496.  7196 
Kolong,  249(1 
Kb)Xi?,  2386 
K  o^dp,  K  OMa/>{a,  238^ 
Komati,  217rt,  2376 
Komukeo,  2516 
Konkan-Tana,  2446 
Konkcr,  496*i 
Koochi-Bundiir,  226a 
Kookry.  4916 
Koolcc,  251(1 
Ktjolrr-nft,  249rt 
Ko«»lkumy,  7566 
Koiilumbee,  4916 
Kooly,  250a 
K(x>mkee,  Koomky, 

2516,  4916 
KcMDicKtsb.  8306 
Koonia,  2496 
Koonky,  2516 
Koorraureea,  279a 
Koornis,  494a 
Koorsi,  252a 


Koorya  Moorva,  281a 
Koot,  4916,  /46a 
Kooza,  492a 
Kop,  Ku{)aki,  Ko|x;k, 
Kopeki,  1216,2536, 

Kor,  262(1 
Kora-kora,  1596 
Kuratcbeo,  2766 
Korj,  Korja,  255/<,  a 
Komish,  49:V.,  494a 
Koromandel,  2586 
Kt)rrekorre,  160a 
Kdpv,  2386 
Kos,  262a 

KoohooD,  Koiibun, 

492a 
K6<rTot,  492a 
Kotawo,  3666 
Kotiyab,  392/i 
Ko-tuu,  Kotow,  494a, 

6j  4926 
Kotul  4946 
Kotwal,  266(( 
Koulain,  752a 
Koulli,  2506 
Kourou,  276ft 
Kouser,  492a 
Koutel,  4946 
Kowl-nama,  2686 
Kowtow,  4926 
Koyil,  490/* 
Kraal,  259o 
Kran,  272a 
Kranghir,  2I2a 
Kria,  2746 
Krocotoa,  2276 
Krob,  7486 
Kriir,  Krorl,  276a 
Krma,  2616 
Kiialiar,  406<c 
Ktibber,  Kubber- 

daur,  4946,  495a 
Kubeer,  2776 
Kucb  Bahar,  248a 
Kucheree,  2886 
Kuchi,  Kucbi-Cbina, 

226(1 
Kucbiirrv,  288a 
Kudd,  4§16 
Kuddoo,  2786 
Kub^r,  495(t 
Kiika,  383a 
Rukan-Tana,  2446 
Kukri.  4916,  92^36 
Kula,  4956 
Kdlatn,  752<t,  8286 
Kulkumee,  2-186 
Kulgie,  279(t 
Kullum,  2496 
Ktilseo,  279(1 
Kulwu,  751a 
Kumaki,  2516,  252a 
Kumari,  252a 
Kuraborbund,  280a 
Kumhari,  2386 
Kumnieky,  2516 
Kummerbund,  280a 
Kummul,  2796 
Kum{>^,  4956 
Kum-sha,  280« 
Kunbee,  4916 


Kuncbenee,  2806 
Kuncbiran,  7746 
Kundha,  639a 
Kundra,  4136 
Kunkur,  496a 
KurnU,  163a 
Kura-kura,  K^f' 
'  kura,  1506 
Kuracboo,  2766 
Kurancby,  2726 
Kurbee,  485a 
Kureef,  496a 
Kurnool,  4966 
Kiirpah,  278a 
Ktirs,  8306 
Kuruh,  2616 
Kunindor,  281a 
Kurzburdar,  244a 
Kuxbab,  2H,&i,  5006 
Kuflhk,  485a 
Kushoon,  Kiisbun, 

4m 

KiLskos,  Kuss-ku89, 

Kusu-kiuu,  2836 
Kusoombab,  2526 
Kusuma,  2596 
KutAr,  4976 
Kutcba,  2S76 
Kutcberi,  2886 
Kuttar,  4976 
Kuttaun,  2656 
Kutwal,  266a 
Kuzclbash,  4986 
Kuzzak,  2626 
Kiizzanna,  4976 
Kuzzaiik,  2626 
Kuxzilbajib,  4976 
Kyfe,  4986 
Kvoung,  4986,  6196 
Kythoe,  499a 


Laar,  5056 
LAbbei,  5236 
Lac,  Lacazaa,  499a, 
501a 

Lncca,    1776,  4996, 
500a 

Laecadive  Islands, 

500a 
Laccowry,  7076 
Lack,  5006 
I^acka,  500a 
Lackcrago.  Lackheiv 

age,  5016,  4806 
Lacott,  521a 
Ijiicro,  liacrve,  500o 
Lacramana,  5126 
Lackt,  500(1 
Ladoo,  524a 
Lagartho,  Lagarti, 

Lagarto,  136.  14a,  4 
L&bari,  LAbori, 

Labori  -  Bandar, 

Lahory,  507(t,  b. 
Ijaicc,  5136 
Lailan.  6216 
Lak,  501a 
Laker,  500d 
Lakb.  5016 
Lakhiraj,  8016 
Lakkabakka,  524a 
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AdKKo%,  4996 
Laknnu,  It'Mii 
I^kravngh,  .'i24<i 
I^ilichiii,  ^tl'ili 
Ulla,  501/' 
Lall-shrnuh,  501^, 
826»f 

I^mii,  I^tiiiah,  r>02<e 
Lamasoric,  Lamn- 
8cry,  fiOiHi 

IjdmlMilli.  I^inballio, 

502/' 
Tjimce,  f>\SI) 
lADcban,  Lnnchan, 

I^nchuug,  504'i,  t 

5oa/» 

liinchnr,  I^nchani, 
503a,  502/s  512/>, 
650.1,  7m 

Lancbin,  6l6b 

I  And  Breezv,  -torue, 
-wind,  5(>.'i<t 

Ijandjaui,  50-lfi 

Ijangan,  37<>/< 

liangoiaiUK',  MHi 
Langosackc,  503'» 
Laik^ianno,  Latigicn, 

LAiigDtce,  Liingoth, 
Ijfiugoti,  I^mgoty, 
Langouti,  I^n- 
goutin,  525/* 

Langur,  525' « 

Lnngiitty,  525/> 

Lnnjang,  I^anjao, 
I^in    John,  5U;J/>, 

Ijinkin,  I^mkine, 

6U(, 
I^inkouLih,  525/< 
Ijnntoa,  I>nntcca, 

504(/,  filtii 
Iao.  503/i 

laOOS,  50-|<f 

La-^uar,  4iW. 
Ijiquesaa.  501f» 
Lit<|UC8imenn,  L'lqiic 

Xcniena,  5126 
Lar,  50;'»<t 
litir  himder,  507/* 
lijira,  505/> 
I/irfil.  50t}<c 
l.tnui.  L'lrnwl,  riO'wi 
I  ill  ruck,  50ti<i 
Larco,  ".♦7.>i 
lArek,  r»0(>f 
liuri,  50'ki 
l4iri,  r.06^ 

Liiribiinda,  Larilmn- 

dor,  507 /< 
Ii:iriin,  Larijii.  5066, 

6776 
XapiKT),  505/1 
l<arin,  Larinc,  506<r, 

7276 

liurkin,  5066,  7.'Vvi 
I.arree.  liiirrilmndar, 
I*HTilHinder.  I  Jirry- 
Hiitidcr,  5076,  It 
l^ary,  506<i 


Laryni,  5056 

Lraynen,  5066 

Lascar,  Loscareen, 
Loscari,  Laflcariin, 
I^ascarin,  Lniicarit, 
Lascarr,  La-scarym, 
lAscaryn,  Lascera, 
LAScharos,  Lasoo- 
reon,  LAskar,  Laa- 
ker,  LaMiiuirim, 
lA»quarini,  5076, 
fi08a,  6,  509fi,  8096 

Tiiuisaniane,  5126 

liit,  509ti  ;  Justoy, 
.lusty,  I'adre,  iUi- 
hib,  Sekretur,  Sik- 
riUw,  :>09n,  fj 

Lat,  5096 

l-it«rite,  510.J,  1386 
Uth,    Liithi,  5096, 

filOa 
lAtAoa,  5136 
Ijittcti,  510rt 
Latteoal,  lAttial,5106 
liftiirel^nder,  Laure- 

buuder,  5706 
IauH,  522/f 
Law  ()mcor.5106, 178*1 
lAwric,  5076 
Laxaman,  LAxainana, 

lAxiniana,  5126 

[jay Ion,  6216 
Leaguer,  512/* 
liCako,  Ixuu|ue,  501a 
Ijechift,  Lcohya,  513/' 
licck.  501'f 
Iajojuc,  513<( 
Lee,  513(( 

Leeche,  Leochee, 

5136,  a 
Leelum,  621rt 
lioft-hand  Castes, 

1716 
Uicki,  5136 
Leilfio.  621<i 
Leimun.  514'i 
U'k,  501'i 
Lckin,  5156 
L.  -luiig.  6216 
Lomtnannee,  7076 
fjoninn,   51Jl/i,  5166, 

517<» ;  OrasH,  51 4« 
Ixjopnnl,  5146 
Lequo,  501<^i 
Ije«jue<),  IiO<iue9, 

liWjuin,  5146,  515a 
liCskar,  509tt 
Letch  i,  5136 
Ijewchcw,  51 46 
Levlam,  Lovlon, 

Li,  513.1 

Liami^k,  Liampoo, 

515fi,  6 
Lichi,  5136_ 
Liguxin,  3976 
Lii,  513.1 
Likin.  515/. 
Lilac,  Li  1  y -oak, 51 6a, ^ 
Limn,  5166 
Limb,  622<i 


Lime,  5166 
Limon,  514a 
Linipo,  Limpoa,  5166 
Ling,  Linga,  5176 
Lingadbarl,  Lingait, 
517a 

Liogam,  5176 ;  Lin- 

gaiiiisra,  5176 
Lingavant,  517a 
Lingayet,  517" 
Lingham,  5176 
Linguist,  LinguiHter, 

517a, A 
Lingum,  5176 
Lioguoa,  5176 
Liplap,  518a,  1866 
Li<iuoa,  515a 
IJsoiadro,  6306 
Lishtoe,  Liste«,  518a 
Ijtchi,  5136 
Liu  kiu,  5146 
Llama,  502a 
Llingua,  5176 
Ixjhro  Bender,  6076 
Loitia,  523a 
Ix)ll,  502.1 

liuiiuh,  m. 

Loniballio,  Lom- 
bard io,  502/^ 

LoQgcloth,  518.1,  7076 

Long-drawers,  51S6, 
6>i,  9446 

Longi,  5196 

Long-shore  wind  519a 

Longui,  5196 

liontar,  519.1 

l/oocher,  519a 

Lw-choo,  5146 

I>x)ngoe,  Ixx)nghee, 
519a,6.518..:Hcrba, 
Maghrub,  7076 

Loory,  522a 

Ixjot,  5196 

Lootab,  5226 

Loutcha,  519a 

Lootie  walla,  Looty, 
Looty- wallah,  5206 

Loquat,  I»<:{uot,  521a 

liorch,  Ix>rcha,  521 6,  a 

Lord  Justey  Sahib, 
5096 

Lordo,  640a 

Ix>rine,  63a 

Lory,  5216 

Ix>tA,  522a 

Lote,  5226 

Lot«x>,  5226 

Louan  jaoy,  87a 

Loucboo,  5206 

Lour»-bender,  5076 

Loutea,  Louthio, 
522/*.  523a 

Louti,  520/' 

!x)uwen,  5046 

Ixjve  bird.  523a 

lioylang,  6216 

Loytea,  Lovtia,  523a 
5226 

Lubbay,  Lnhhe,  Ltib- 
bee,  Lubbye,  523a, 
6,4*86 

LuckerbftQg,  5286 


Luck  now,  524a 
Luddoo,  524a 
Lugoo,  Lugow,  624^ 
Liiharanl,  507a 
Lumbanah,  Lum- 

bi\neh,  5026 
Lumherdar,5246,7476 
Lungeo,  Lunggi,  5196 
Lungoor,  5246 
Lungooty,  Lungoto, 

5256 
Lungy,  5196 
Lunko,  526a,  1886 
Luscar,  5086 
Lut-d'hau,  5226 
Luti,  5206 
LQti-putI,  521a 
Lutto,  522/) 
Lychee,  513a 
Lym,  622a 
Lyme,  517a 
Lympo,  515/< 


Maabar.  526/*.  540a 

MaajAn.  539a 

Maamulut-dar,  5496 

Maancipdar,  5986 

Ma  bup,  526a 

Mabar,  Ma'bar,  526a, 
6,  4556 

Mafo,  530a 

Maca^,  Isle  of,  1806 

Macao,  5266 

Maoareo,  5276 

Maoaoaar,  529a ;  poi- 
son,  62M,  9656 

Maocao,  5276 

Maccaaaa,  529a 

Maooo  Calinga,  4d0a 

Maoe,  629a,  168a 

Machiln,  5916 

Machao,  527a 

Macbar,  ^i/i 

Macbate,  599a 

Macbeen,  5;K)6,  4566 

Machilla,  5966 

Machin,  531a,  4a 

Mucbis,  5316 

Macblibendor.  Mach- 
lipatan,  562a 

Mads,  5206 

Maekraa,  6286 

Mac6a,  Maoua,  Mao- 
quar,  .'>926 

Macn'-e,  5286 

Macto  Oalinga,  4S9a 

Macua,  Macuar,  Ma- 
aria,  592/>.  593a 

Macule,  603a 

Moaafoene,  Mada- 
funum,  Madapo- 
lam.  Madapolliun, 
5316,  532.1,  §786 

Madavd,  HA 

Maderas,  Madcpaas. 
534a 

Madesou  Bazarki, 
606a 

Madrafaxao,  532a 
Madrai^  Madraapat- 
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an,  Madnuipatnam, 
682fl,  mi 
Madromaluco,  &34a, 

Madrespatan.  533A 
Madura,  534o ;  foot, 

536a 
Maestro,  5386 
Mag,  5946 

Magadaxo,  Maga- 
docia,  Magadoxa, 
Magadoxu,  535(i,  h 

Magaraby,  6956 

Magazine,  536u 

Magb,  6946 

Magol,  Magull,  572a 

Mabaluir,  641a 

Mabiicbatn|m,  1836 

Mabacboon,  Maba- 
cblna,  5306,  531a, 
1976 

Mabaim,  211a 

Mabajanum,  Maba- 

J'en,  Mah^juD, 
i36a,  TMt 
Mabal,  5476 
Mabana,  Mabannah, 

636«,  5666 
MabaraAbtra,  Maba- 

rattor,  537a 
Mabaaaula,  538a 
Mabasln,  5316 
MabaWat,  53«6 
Mab6,  636a 
Mabi,  536a 
Mahoun,  575a 
Maboubut,  Maboat. 
536/> 

Mabrat-dossa,  Mab- 
ratta,  6366 ;  -Ditcb, 
537a,  b. 

Mabaeer,  538a 

Maidan,  Maidaun, 
607a 

Main^,  6076 

Mainato,  638a,  569a 

Mais,  5366 

Maistry,  6386,  1466 

Maitre,  566a 

Maji,  65S6 

MajooD,  Majti,  Ma- 
juro,  539a,  fM 

Makadow,  5696 

Makaflsar,  Makasser, 
529a 

Makdaabau,  5356, 
7606 

Makbaooflobad,  606a 
Makbzan,  536a 
Makor,  559a 
Malalmr,         6396 ; 

Creeper,       642a ; 

Ears,  542a;  Hill, 

642a;    Oil,  542a; 

Kites,  542a 
Malabarian,  Mala- 

barica,  Malabarick, 

5416 

Malahtitbrum,  543a 
Malaca,  Malacca, 

5446,  a 
Maladoo,  545a 


Malague,  5946 
MalaF,  540a 
Malai,  646a 
Mala  itiAana.  1156 
Malaio,  5446 
Malaiur,  546a 
Maland,  Malandy, 

Malaquezo,  5046 

Malatroon,  544a 

Malauar,  Malavar, 
540//,  5416 

Malay,  546a 

Malaya,  5-IOa 

Malayalatn,  6466 

Malayan,  Malayo, 
Malaysia,  Malay- 
sian, 546a,  h 

Maldiva,  Maldives, 
Ma\^,  Mal^-divar, 
6466,  5476,  640o, 
648rt,  8766  ^ 

Maleenda,  667a 

Malem,  Malemo,  648a 

Malequa,  6446 

Mali,  Maliab,  Mali- 
bar,  540a 

Malicut,  5686 

Malik  Barld,  567a 

Malindi,  567a 

Maliurb,  Maliyi,  546a 

Mallabar.  6416 

Malice,  6756 

Malle-mullo,  Bialmal, 
696a,  6956 

Maluc,  Malucbe, 
Maluco,  576a,  b 

Malum,  Malumi, 
548a,  k 

Ma^uirpcu,  5366 

Mambroni,  549a 

Mumbu,  646 
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Nd77o,  61Sa 
Nangnsaque,  503a 
Nangracot,  631a 
Nanka,  Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking,  Nanquij, 
Nanquin,  616a,  b 

Nareng,  N&renj,  642(i 

NarVjadah,  624a 

Narcodao,  Narcon- 
dam,  617a,  b 

Nard,  Nardo,  "SdpSos, 
Nardostachys,  Nar- 
dil?, 617'',  618rt 

Nargeela,  618a ;  Nar- 
ghil,  618'. ;  Nargil, 
228A,  874a;  Nar- 
gileh,  Nargill, 
618<i,  L 

Nartxxa,  402A 

Narrows,  the,  618^ 

Narain,  Nnrsinga, 
NarsingTja,  61yo, 
618//,  97a 

Nassick,  6196 

Nassir,  621a 

Natch,  6206 

Nauabi,  Nauabo,  6106 

Naugrocot,  631 A 

Naukar,  629a 

Naund,  6196 

Naunw*,  Nauroze, 
Naunis,  Naiiruius, 
Naiiniz,  6306,  a 

Nautch,  620a  ;  -Girl, 
620a,  2956 

Navftb,  611a 

Navait,  6206 

Navob,  Nawab,  Na- 
waub,  611a,  6,  612<i 

NnylH},  6136 

Navgiie,  Nnvque, 
6"U6,  a 

Nayro,  615a 

Naznrtna,  9406 

N'azier,  635<t 

Xnzir,  ('Mb 

Nazir,  621a 

Nnzur,  <>35<i,  574a 

Nebi,  693a 

Necoda,  6126 

Nccuveran,  fi25a 

NeeijreeTc'linga,  4886 

Ncel,  -Kotheo,  -Wal- 
lah. 31a.  6 

Xcclitm,  621 1 

Neclfrhau,  Noclgow, 
Noc!fryo,622<r,6216 

Noeni,  622.J,  118<t 

Xoej'c,  627a 

XepnneiKiut,  lOSm 

N'cpai>nt;im,  Nopa- 

Ncfjaiiotan,  022/* 
Negcr,  t!256 


Negercoat,  6316 
Negorabo,  6226 
Negraglia,  Negrais, 

Capo,  598<t,  6226 
Negri,   Negro,  Ne- 

groe,  6256,  a 
Negumbo,  6226 
Neilgherry,  6256 
Neip,  6Ki6 
Neitea,  6206 
Nele,  6236 
Neli,  375a,  4656 
Nellegree,  Nolligree, 

626a 
Nellore,  6236 
Nelly,  6236 
Nemnai,  Nemptai, 

6166 
Nepa,  7386 
Nerbadda,  Ner-, 

budda,  624a,  6236 
Nercha,  624a 
Nerdaba,  624a 
Neremon,  Nere- 

moner,  Neromon- 

near,  6296,  630<i 
Neri,  m. 

Nerik,  Nerrick, 

6246,  a 
NeTayat,  Nevayet, 

Nevoyat,  62;^.,  6206 
Now  Haven,  7276 
Newry,  2276,  522a 
Newty,  438a 
Neab,  6316 
Ngap<!-,  Ngapee,  6246, 

51a 
Niab,  filia 
Nil)a,   Nil>an,  Nib- 

banam,  6276 
Niccannee,  Niccan- 

noer,  708a 
Nicobar,  Niconvar, 

Nicoveran,  Nicu- 

Imr,  6246,  625a 
Nigaban,  749a 
Niirger,  Nigroo, 

6  >5a,  b. 
Nihang,  9a 
Nil.  31A 

Nil<(war,  6236,  752a 
Nflgai,  Nilgau,  Nil- 

ghau,  622a,  6216 
Nilgherrv,  6256 
Nili,  G2'Xb 
Nilla,  708a 
Nilligreo,  626a 
Nilo,  ILQii 
Nilsgau,  6216 
Nimbo,  622a 
NinifK),  Nimpoa, 

Ningi^oo,  5156 
Nip,    Xijpa,  Nifxir, 

Ni|io,  N  i|)cr.  Nippa, 

627'f,  626tj,  6,  140a, 

357(i 
Nirk,  Niruc,  624a 
Nirt'Ana,  Xirwana, 

6276 

Xiznin,  the,  628<i ; 
Xizjlni  -  ul  -  Mulk- 
hiya,  6286 


Nizamaluco,  Niza 
Malu(juo,  Niza- 
mosha,  Nizamoxa, 
Niza  Muxaa,  628a,  6 
2646,  516,  6416 

Nizamut  Adawhit,  4b 

Nizzer,  635a 

Nobab,  611a 

Nockoder,  Nocheda, 
Nockado,  Nock- 
hoda,  613a,  6126, 
490a 

Noe  RoMi,  6306 

Noga,  6136 

Nonody,  Nohuda, 
6126 

Nokar,  6286 

Nokayday,  6126 

Noker,  Nokur,  629a, 
183fi,  1826 

Nol-kole,  629a 

Non-regulation,  629a 

Nori,  436,  522a 

Norimon,  6296 

Norooee,  Norose,630a 

North-wostor,  Nor'- 
weater,  630a 

Notch,  620tt 

Nouchadur,  6306 

Noukur,  629a 

Nowayit,  6206 

Nowbehar,  630a 

Nowrose,  Now-roz, 
6306,  a 

Nowsbadder,  Nox- 
adre,  6.306 

Noyra,  522a 

Nucquedah,  924a 

Nuddeea  Rivers,  6306 

Nudjecv,  6316 

Nuggurcote,  631o 

NuToeb,  6316 

NiiW,  629a 

Nullah,  632a 

Nnmbda,  Numda, 
682/.,  a 

Numerical  Affixea, 
6326 

Ntunmud,  Numna, 

Nunmd,  6.3"2/» 
Nuncatiox,  6346 
Nunda,  632rt 
Nunsarce,  708a 
Xure.  522a 
Nut,  6346 

Nut,   Indian,  2286; 

Prom«>tiiin,  6346 
Nuth,  6346 
N^uzr.  Nuzza,  Nuzzer, 

635fi.  6.346 
Xym,  622a 
Nvf>e.  Xv|>eira,  627a, 

6266 


Oafyan.  641a 

Oaracui,  4856 
Oart,  r>35a 
Ol«ng.  6356 
Ochilia,  751a 
Odia,    Odiaa,  465/.. 
466'!  I 


Odiein,  6386 
Oeban,  6356 
(Eil  de  chat,  175a 
Oegli,  3a 
Ofanto,  343a 
Ogg,  9a 

Ogolim,  Ogouli,  423a, 
L 

Oiantana,  951a 
Ola,  636a,  323a 
Old  Strait,  6356 
Ole,  636/> 

Olbo  do  gato,  gatto, 

1746 
Olio,  6366 
Oliphant,  343a 
011a,011ah,  One,636a, 

/^  140a 
Omara,Ombrab,6S76, 

64^^ 
Ombrcl,  9516 
Omodwaur,  Omeed- 

war,  636/>,  637a 
Omlah,  637a 
Ommeraud,  6376 
Omra,  Omrah,  6376, 

o,  18a 
Omum  water,  6376 
Onoar,  716 
Onbrelo,  9516 
Ondera,  4136 
Onor,  Onore,  4226,  a, 

Ooiyne,  6376 
Oolank,  Oolock,  9716 
Oolong,  909a 
Ooloo  Ballang, 

Oolooballong,  639a 
Oonari,  4136 
Oopa«,  9586 
Ooplab,  Oopleo,  639a, 

6 

Oord,  Oordh,  Ooreed, 

6396,  72.^1 
Oordoo,  6396,  417a 
Oorial,  6406 
Ooriva,  6406 
Oorlam,  3966 
Oonid,  6396 
Ooafar,  780a 
Ootacamxind,  6406 
Opal,  6406 
Ol»oou.  4216,  426*1 
Ophium,  Ophyan, 
Ojno,  Opion, 
Opium,  6406,  641(^ 
lu  642a 
Opper,  426a 
Orafle.  378^» 
Orancaya,  Orancavo, 

6446,  64.'»<i,  208/1' 
Oraug  Baron,  -Bam, 

396a,  L 
Orangcayo,  (>45a 
Orang  Doedong,  43i*6 
Orango,  642<i 
Omngkava,  Oning 

Kayo.  *6446.  f>45«i 
Oning-lama,  S9tV> 
Orang -titan,  -otang, 
-outan.  -oiit-atig, 
I      utan,  6436,  644a 
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Orankaea,  Orankay, 

474d,  6Aib 
Orda,   Ordo.  Ordu, 

•bazar,  640a,  h 
Orenge,  6436 
Organ,  645a 
Or^ana,  4856 
Onncay,  754a 
Oringal.  708a 
Oriu,  Orisaa,  Orixa, 

6466,  rt,  m. 
Ormea,  646a 
Ormesine,  6456 
Onnucho,  Onnns, 

Onnuz,  646A;  Or- 

muzine,  6456 
Omij,  m 

Orobalang,  Orobalon, 

63da 
Oronibarros,  646A 
Oronge,  6436 
Oronkoy,  645a 
Orraca,  Orracha,  86a, 

357a 
OnrakaD,  2Ah 
Ormqua,  36i 
'OAio<?i,  8764 
Orta,  Ortha,  635a,  b 
Ortolan,  647a 
'Opv(w,  Oryza,  7686, 

764a 
Oflbet,  960a 
Osfoor,  780a 
OttAj^  Ottab,  Otter, 

64/a 

Otto,Ottor,647a,243a 
Oude,   Oudb,  6476, 
4656 

Ouran-Outang,  Ou- 
rang-outang,6446,a 
Ourdy,  6406 
Outcry,  648a 
Ouvidor,  6496 
Ova,  41,1,  7946 
Overland.  6486 
Ovidore,  6496 
Owl,  6496 
Oyut'o,  6476 
'OM,  6386 


Pacal,  Paeaoly,  735a 
Pacca,  7^16 
Pacera,  6826 
Pachamuria,  45a 
Pacbin,  6946 
Pacota,  7046 
Pftddie,  6506 
Paddiniar,  6S76 
Paddy,  Bird,  Field, 

65(>»,  L 
I^ndonshawo,  652a 
Padi  bird,  6506 
Padro,  -Souchong, 

651.1,  909<r ;  Padri, 

Padrigi.  Padry, 

6516,  688(1 
Padsbaw,  652rt 
Pace- jam,  74Sa 
I'agar,  6526 


Pagan,  7356 

Pagarr,  6526 

Paged,  655f>,  657a; 
Pagoda,  Tree,  6526, 
65/6;  Pagode,  Pa- 
godi,  Pagodo,  Pa- 
gody,  Pagotba, 
6546,  656a,  6,  657a, 
616a 

Paguel.  1236 

Paguode,  6556 

Pahar,  736a 

Pahlavi,  6576 

Pahlawan,  6446 

Pahr,  736o 

Pahzer,  91a 

Paibu,  1696,  682o 

Paick,  7486 

Paigu,  693a 

Paik,  748<i 

Pailoo,  6586 

Painted  Goods,  714a 

Paique,  749a 

Paiaah,  70ki 

PaishcuJih,  7016 

Pa^ma,  748a 

Paiar,  91a 

Pakoti^,  7046 

Pal,  689ft 

Piflagil^,  659a 

Palakijn,  Palamkeen, 
661a,  8516 

Palamporo,  6626,708a 

Palanckee.  Palan- 
chine,  6606,  a 

Palnnpapuz,  6626 

Palangkyn,  661a 

Palang  po«h,  6626 

Palanka,  Palankeen, 
Palankin,  Palan- 
kinc,  Palanqueen, 
Palanquin,  659a, 
660a,  6,  6616 

Palapuntz,  7386 

Palau,  711rt 

Palaveram,  6616 

Piilawii  iHindnr,  33a 

Paleacate,  7366 

Paleagar,  7W> 

Pale  Ale,  Boor,  662ti 

Pale  ])anzo,  7.'i86 

Paloiacatta,  7366 

Palekee,Paleky,661a, 
6606 

Palempore,  662.1 

Palonkeen,  Palon- 
uuin,  6tJla,  660u 

Palcponti,  puntfl, 
punzcn,  7li86,  a 

Pali,  662/.,  730«i 

Palkeo,661a ;  -(iarry, 
6HUi.  36;V..  059/. ; 
Piilki,6606;  gharry, 
6t>4<i 

Pallakco,  Pallamkin, 
Pallankfro,  Pallan- 
quin,  661a,  660<i, 
L 

Pallcacatta,  7366 
Pallengar.  719a 
Palleki.  6606 
Pi'illi,  66:3^t 


Pallingeny,  116a 
Pallinkijn,  6606 
Palmas,  Cape  das, 
665a 

Palmeiras,  Palmerias, 

Palmeroe,  Palmira, 
Palmiras  Cape,  Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point,  Palmyras 
Point,  6646,  665a 

Pambou,  55a 

Pambre,  Pamerin, 
Pamorine,  665a 

Pampano,  721a 

Pam  pel  moose, 
-mousse,  7216 

Pamphlet,  Pamplee, 
Pamplet,  7216,  a 

Pamree,  P<tajr(, 6656,a 

Pan,  Panan,  Panant, 
689/.,  349a 

Panchagiio,  6656 

Panchaeet,  Pancba'it, 
740a,  7396 

Panchalar,  17^ 

Panchanada,  7416 

Panchanga,  Pan- 
chaAgam,  6656 

Pancbaut,  Pancha- 
yet,  740a,  7396 

Panchway,  6886 

Pandael,  Pandal,6656 

Pand^tram,  666a 

Pandarane,  Pandar- 
ani,  Pandarany, 
666a,  6,  667a,  540a 

Pandaron,  Panda- 
rum,  Pandamim, 
666a,  L 

Pandaul,  6656,  666a 

Pandoct,  741rt 

Pandeiada,  668a 

Pandel,  6656 

Pandit,  Pandite, 
7406,  741a 

Pandy,  6676 

Pang-ab,  742<i 

Pangaia,  Pangaio, 
Pangara,  668<( 

Pang-ob,  742.1 

Pangolin,  6686 

Pangiutgada,  Pan- 
guav,  Panguaye, 
66.S,'« 

Pan),  6896 

Panica,  Panical,  669a 
Panicnio,  669»t 
Panicar,  (569.  t 
Panidarami,  667a 
Panikar,  Paniquai, 

669'e 
Panj-itb,  742.1 
Pau^angam,  6656 
Pan^i,  7'i76 
Panjnad,  742.r 
Panka,  743.1 
Panoel,  6706 
Pansjirco,  744'» 
Panscliiuip.  742»t 
Pantadn,  714'» 
Pantare,  Puntaron- 

gal,  666({  I 


Panthay,  Panthi, 
6696 

Panwell,  670a 

Papadom,  725a 

Pa()aio,  Pa{)aio,  Pa- 
j>aw,  Pajmy,  Pa- 
IMiya,  6706,  671a 

Paper,  725a 

Pappae,  67Ia 

Papua,  6716 

Pa<iuin,  6946 

Par,  373(1,  736a 

Para,  7296 

Para-boik,  Parabyke, 

672a,  6716 
Paradise,  Bird  of,  Qii 
Paramantri,  6446 
Paranghee,  672a 
Parangi,  Parangui, 

353<t,  354a 
Parao,  733a 
Parashfiwar,  Parasb&- 

wara,  7006,  701a 
Paraya,  681a 
Parbutty,  6726 
Parcoe.  6816 
Parcherry,  6836 
Pardai,  Pardao,  Par- 

dau,  Pardaw,  Par- 

doo,    676/.,  6726, 

677a,  6,  8986 
Pareis  6796 
Paroe,  650a 
Pareiya,  6806 
Parell,  678a 
Parotcheri,  6836 
Paroya,  6796 
Pargana,  6986 
Pana,  680a  ;  Pariah, 

6786 ;  Arrack,  575a, 

681o;  Dog,  681a; 

Kite,  681a ;  Pariar, 

680a,681o;Pariya, 

680/* 
PanN,  7336 
Parocco,  1166,  873a 
Parpatrim,  Panwti, 

Parputty,  6726, 

569<i 

Parrea,  Parrear, 
Parroyor,  Parriar, 
Parry,  6796,  6*0a, 
6S1",  130a 

Parsoo,  Parseo,  Par- 
se v,  6816,  682a 

Pars^i^war,  7006 

Parsi,  682.1 

Partub,  6736 

Partridge,  Black, 
996  ;  Oroy,  3956 

Paru,  1216 

Parvoe,  Parvu, 
ma,  6,  7876 

Parwanna,  7446 

Panador,  6826 

Pjwlian,  749rt 

Pjisci.  6826,  8656 

Pasi,  6S3a 

Paste. jue,  6856 

iVit,  68*1 

Patiica,  tkSSa 

Patail,  6S6<j 
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Patamar,  6d7a 
Patan,  Pa  tana,  6866, 
7466 

Fatane,  Patamior, 

7466,  747« 
Patawa,  7476 
Patch,  683<i;  Leaf, 

6836 
Patcharee,  6836 
Patchaw,  6526 
Patcheree,  Pat 

cherr\-,  68JWj 
Patchouli,  6886 
Patchuk,  746rt 
Pateca,  684a 
Pateco,  Patocoon, 

683a 
Pat«i,  686a 
Patoil,  Patcl,  Patell, 

6856,  686a 
Patella,  Patello«, 
Patello,  6876,  688<i 
Patem&re,  6876 
Patonaw,  6866 
Patequo,  6856 
Pator,  6516 
Pat«r,  6906 
Patbitn,  7466 
P*atiiiiar,  687a 
Patna,  686^» 
Pntni-dar,  746f» 
Patola,  Patolla,  Pa- 

tolo,  6866 
Patre,  652|t 
Pat.sjaak,  7456 
Pattn,  708rt 
Pattak,  683a 
Pattala,  6866_ 
PattaniBr,  687<i 
Pattnn,  7466 
Pattanaw,  686/1 
Pattate,  8856  _ 
PattawAla.  7476 
Pattol,  68t)a 
Pnttcllc,  6876 

Fatteninr.  ♦iH76 

Pattcna,  68*5/. 

Pattimar,  392/> 

I'atxiah.  ♦•>-Vi>i 

Paual,  155(1 

Pauco-nia,  693»i 

Paueul,  7176 

I'aul,  689rt 

Pftulift,  rauHstin, 
688<i 

Panmphlot,  7'21rt 

Pauncli,  7:i86 

Patincliway.  6886 
737" 

Pa^l^^nfr^,  230ri 

Paut^haw,  65'26 

Pnnz4>ci->ur,  917'» 

Pawl,  6SS/, 

Pawnimerrv,  665a 

Pawn.  6hy<i,  89rt 
Koojiaric,  6896 
Pawno,  6896 

Pawnee,  ♦xS96 ;  Kalln 
690.1 

Paw  I'aw.  6716 

Pnwra,  :i586 

Paygu,  693a 


Pay  eke,  7486 
Payen-ghaut,  690a 
Fay(?od,  657a 
Ptiyik,  749<i 
Payin-ghlit,  690a 
Pazahar,  91a 
Paziind,  6586 
Pazem,  691a 

Pazend,  6906,  6586 

Pazze,  6826 

Pe(;a,  704a 

Pecca,  734a 

Peccull,  6906 

Pecha,  704a 

Peco,  9086 

Pocii,  693fi,  6 

Pecul,6906,  48a,  9186 

Pedeare,  691a 

Podeshaw,  6526 

Podir,  6906 

Pedra  do  Cobra,  848a 

Pceada,  6916 

Peedero,  691a 

Peenim,  691a 

Peenal,  Poepul,  692fl, 
6916 

Peer,  692a 

Pego,  693o 

Pego,  9086 

Pegu,    693<i  ;  Jar, 

5606;  Pony, 6936 
Pegdo,  Pegu u,  693a,  6 
Pohlevan,  Pohlivftn, 
7376 

Pohlvi,  6576,  6586 
Peiche-kane,  7016 
I'eigu,  t5936 
Peik,  7486 
Pcisach,  7146 
Peischcush,  7016 
Peish-khanna,  7016 
Peishor,  7006 
Peishwah,  702a 
Peixe  Cerm,  808a 
Pcker,  8606 
Peking.  694a 
Pcki»c,  909a 
Pelau,  711a 
Pelican.  6946,  2896 
Pellacnta,  736/* 
Pelo,  7106 
Pelong,  354a 
Penang  li.'iwvor,  695a 
Pondal,Pcn(faul,6656 
Pcndet,  111" 
Penguin,  Penffuyn, 
Pengwin,  Pen- 
gwvn,  Duck,  6956, 
696fi 
Peniaj»oo,  708a 
Ponical,  6tJ96 
Pcnisse,  6916 
F^entadn,  7136 
Peon.  696.1,  220a 
I»eun.  72.36 
Poor,  !i22i 
PejHj.  69S/. 
Pepper,  6976 
Pe-iuij,  Pe<^uin,  694a 
Percaulft,  Peroolla, 

IVrcollo.  708a 
Perdaw,  Perdo,  678a 


Pergane,  Pergonnah, 
The  Twenty -four, 
6986 
Peri,  699a 
Perim,  5366 
Perpet,  Peri>ettiance, 
Perpetuano,  Per- 
petuity, 699a,  h 
Porria,  680a 
Persaim,  6996,  71«h 

2596 
Persee,  6816 
PorshAwer,  7006 
Porsiani,  6i32'i 
Persiramon,  6996 
Pertab,  6766 
Porumbaucum,  700a 
Pervilis,  SI6 
Perwanna,  Per- 

wanna,  7446 
Pencaria,  700a 
Peshash,  Peschaseh, 

7146 
Peshawur,  700a 
Peshcubz,  701a 
Peshcuah,  Peahkeah, 

701. T,  491a 
Peshkhaima,  Pesh- 
khaua,  Pesh-kbid- 
mat,  7016 
Peahour,  701a 
Peshua,  Peshwa, 
Peshwah,  702a 
Pesket.  701a 
Pesquoria,  700o 
Petamar,  6876 
Petarab.  715a 
Potorsillv,  702a 
Petta,  Pettah,  7026 
Peun,  Pe-une,  697.1, 

6966 
Peuplior,  692a 
Peys,  Peysen,  1216, 
fCWa 

Peyxo  Serra,  808a 
Pbansegar,  Phan- 
seegur,  Phftaalgar, 

701a,  91 60 
Phaora,  3586 
Pbarmaund,  3546 
Pbaur,  736.1 
Pbermanticloto,  91W 
Phoraababr,  3506 
Pherwaniui,  7446 
Pbilin,  354a 
P'bineez,  e91a 
Phirangi,  353a 
Phirraaund,  3546,  58*1 
Phojdar,  21  tV* 
Phonghi,  Pbonp, 

I'hongy,  724/1.  8916 
Phoolchcri.  722/> 
Phoolkaroe,  Phool- 

kari,  702/..  708a 
Phoongy,  "24a 
Phorea, 

Phoorza.  Phoorze, 

Pboorzer,  703.1 
Phoadar.  222.1 
Phota.  708.1 
PhouHtlar,  Pbousdar 
dar,  Phouadarry, 


Pboaadar,  858a,  h, 
2096 
Phiu,  7286 
Phifl,  357a  ■ 
Phulcarry,  703a 
Phulcberi,  722a 
Phy4,  7296 
Phynnaand,  8086 
Piag,  Piagg,  7^0.^ 

7296 
Pial,  703a 
PiSo,  569a,  6966 
Picar,  Piocar,  70S6, 

834a 
Pice,  7036 
Pico,  7496 
Pickalier,  785.* 
Pico,  PiooU,  6906 
Picota,  Picotaa,  Pi- 

oottaa,    704a,  6, 

8236,  859a,  14^ 
Pic6te,  Picotta,  Pi- 

oottah,  7(M6 
Picquodan,  Pioqae- 

dent,  709a 
Pidor.  8906 
Pidjun  Engliah,  709-1 
Pie,  705a 
Pie,  7486 
Pioccy,  63Sa  _ 
Pioce-Gocxlfl,  7Q5a 
Piorb, 

PierresdeCobra,  S476 
Pieacbtok,  745/» 
Piexe  Sorra,  80Sfi 
Pigdan,  Pigdaun, 

709a 
Pigeon  Engliah, 

709a,  1336 
Pigeon,  Green,  S^fwr 
Pig-sticker,  -sticking, 

710a,  709« 
Pigtail,  710/» 
Pike,  749a 
Pikol,  690/* 
PiMf.  Pilau,  Pilaw, 

Pillau,  Pillaw,  Pil- 

loo,    Pilow,  7106, 

711a 

Pimplo-noee,  7216, 
81/6 

Pinang,  Pinango,  711" 

Pinaou,  695« 

Pinaaoo,  708a 

Pindara,  Pindareo. 
Pindareb.  Pin- 
darry,  Pinderrab, 
713.1,  7116,  712/>  ^ 

Pine-apple,  713/», 

Pingny,  6B6a 

Pinjmpole,  713/. 

Pinnace,  6916 

I'inta.lo.  Pintadoe, 
I*inthado,  7186, 
714a,  202a,  2556 

Pion,  6966 

Pi)iA).  Ihppal,  taop 

Pir,  liii26 

Pirdai,  677rt 

Piro,  6926 ;  ponjalc 
17a 

Piriaw,  679* 
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Pis^b,  Pisachee, 

714A, a 
fisang,  714/< 
I'isaithoe,  7146 
Piscaria,  7Q()ft 
risca->«h,  Pishcaah, 

IMshcush,  701u, 

Pisbpa.sh,  715a 
Piso,  897ft 
Piasa,  389/* 
Pisaang,  683a 
I'itan,  747a 
Pitanih.  Pitarrah, 

715.(.  604 
IMze,  704<» 
Placi.s,  Placy,  7176 
I'latitiiin,  Plantan. 

I'lantano,  Plan- 

tAiio,  Platitcu, 

Plantin,  715<i,  71t>'', 

6^  717" 
Plas.sey.  717" 
Platan,  Platanus,716i/ 
PcK-hok,  74 W,  173/» 
P.Kbir,  717A.  33^1.* 
I'cMle^'^har,  572i 
VvdiUK  710/> 
P.Kl.Khaw,  65'it 
J'ociicchory,  7226 
Poet',  7576 
Po(;glo,  7176 
I'o^^ixlt),  6556 
Pohiij^eo,  724a 
Poh-ion,  72;J6 
Poison-nnt,  718<i 
l'okerinort\  7456 
I'olea,  Polcaa,  718<«,  h 
I'ulegar,  7186 
Poler,  Poliar,  7186,  a 
Policat,  7366 
i'olijrar,  71S6;  Dt*g, 

7196 
PoUaiii,  7196 
PoUicat,  7366 
Pollotk-saug,  7206 
Pol.).  7196 
P'o-lo-nis-se,  83a 
Polo-yc-kia,  7296 
Polonga,  i'olongo, 

7206,  225^1 
Polunihuni,  752<i 
Pol  war,  737<t 
Polya.  7186 
Polypar.  719a 
Pomcri,  665«» 
Pomfret,  721a 
Pomniclu,  7216 
Pomphret,  721a 
PomiK^leon,  Pom- 

{)one,  7216 
I'onacaud,  Ponam, 

252a 
Ponany, 166a 
iVindicheri,  Pondi- 

chern*,  T22J>,  a 
Pone,  7276,  7376 
Pongol,  7'm 
Ponso,  739o 
Ponsy,  Ponsway,  6886 
Pont  de  Choroo,  722'j 
I'ooja,  Poojah,  7226, 


723<i ;  Poojahs,  the, 

3246 
Poo^aree,  723<t 
PcKgen.  723't 
Pool,  723<i,  322,1 
Pool    liandy,  Pool- 

hiindy,  7236,  a 
Poolighee,  7186 
Poon,  723/» 
Poonamalee,  7236 
Poongeo,  724f{ 
Poorina,  724<i 
Poorhojih,  Poorbeea, 

Pofjrub,  7246,  a 
Pootly  Nautch,  7246, 
Popeya.  6716 
Po-iK),  7496 
Popper,  Pojiper-cake, 

7246,  725.1,  418<t 
PurauA,  724a 
Ponli),  73*t 
I'urca,  725<i 
Puroelain,  Porcelana, 

Porcelaino,  Porce- 

lan,  Porcolane, 

Poreellaine,  Porcel- 

lana,  P.jrcolldne, 

Purcolvn,  725.1,  6, 

72t)6.  126 
Porchi,  7276 
Porciolctte,  726a 
Pure.  3S5/.,  736<i 
Porjfo,  7266 
Poniuatt,  725<i 
Porscleta,  7256 
I'cjrto   (rrando,  Pe- 

ijuina,  728a 
Pt>rta]ot>n,  746./ 
Porta  Nova,  7276 
Portia,  727a 
Porto  do  (Jale,  360/) ; 

Novo,    7276  ;  l*i- 

<)uon.),  Picheno, 

7276,  728<j^ 
I*or«:llana,  726<t 
Poshtin.  Posteen, 

P<«stin.  728a 
Potail,  tW5/> 
Potan,  8.1 
Ptrtato,  8856 
Pot-nhauifb,  Potshaw, 

652a,  6^  8:>56 
P.jt^tiock,  7456 
Pot  tab,  7286 
Pottato,  8856 
Pouchonp,  909(1 
Poiijari.  723<f 
PoHlia,  Pouliat,  7186, 

5926 
Pouran,  724a 
Pourschower,  7^)26 
Poval,  Povo,  703a 
Pr^i.  7286' 
Praag,  7296 
Pracrit,  Pnicrita, 

730ti,  663a 
Pra^re,  730./ 
lYatrnftna.  6986 
PriCh,  7296 
Prahu,  733/. 
Pram  moo.  56<i 
PraUtp,  674<t 


Prau,  Praw,  734a, 
7336 

Praw,  7286 

Praya,  730a 

Prav%!\,  7296 

Progona,  6986 

Pren,  733tt 

Presidency,  Presi- 
dent, 7306 

Prickly-beat,  7316 ; 
-l>ear,  73Q(i 

Prigany,  6986 

Procolana,  726.t 

Pr.x:k,  51.1 

Proe,  73:W» 

Prora,  Promo,  Prone, 

733.1,  7326 
Provoc,  r*row,  7336,  a 
Pn)x,  51a 
Pucca,  734a 
Piicbio,  Piicbo, 

Puchok,   7456,  a, 

1736 

Pucka,  Puckah,  734a 
Ihickalie,  Puckall, 

Puckally,  l*uckaul. 

PuckaulVj     7346 ; 

-boys,  I'iint 
Pncker,  734.i ;  pice, 

7ai.t 

Puckero,  Puckerow, 

735.J 
Pucker\',  736«t 
l^iddicberry,  722a 
l*udifetanea,  l*udi- 

jiatan,  Ptidopa- 

tana,  PudrijMitan, 

7356,  a 
Puduk,  279.J 
Puggaree,  736<t 
Puggee,  7'Mti 
Ihiggorie,  7356 
Piiggly,  7176 
l^lggr7,  7356;  -wala, 

9356 
Piiggy,  736a 
Piigley,  7176 
Piihlwan,  7376 
I'uhur,  7Ii6.i 
Piija,   Pnjab,   723a ; 

Pujaba,  the,  723a 
IMjuri,  723^1 
l*tikka,  7346 
I*ul,  272" 

I'ula,  l*ulamar,736./,i 
Pulocat,  handkcr- 

cbief,  708.1,  737<t 
I»nler,  718.1 
I'ulicat,  7366  ;  band- 

kercbief,  57a,  708a, 

737a 
I^lllao,  711rt 
I'ullicberrv,  722,i 
Pullie,  711^6 
PuUow,  711a 
Pulo  Pinaou,  695<i 
Ihilton.  Pulfctxin,  l»ul- 

tun,  737.J,  1526 
Puhi,  7206 

I^^•lu-sba-pu-lo.  7006 
Pulwnb,  Pulwaar, 
Pulwar,  737a 


Pulwaun,  737a,  658A 
Pummel-noHc,  Pum- 
I-Mjlmixw,  Pumpel- 
tno.s,  Pumplomuso, 
l^implenose,  7216 
722.i,  8176 
I'un,  7376 

launch,  7376  ;  -ghar, 

739a  ;  -boti,'<e,  739a 
Puncbayet,  7396 
l*und,  7376 
Ihindal,  2216 
Pundit,  740a 
Pundull,  6656 
}^^no,  697a 
Pun-gburry.  8726 
I'unjab,  Punjaub, 

7426,  741a 
r*unium,  708<i,  ih 
Punka.  Punkah, 

Punkaw,  l*uiikor, 

743a,  6,  742/> 
Pnnsareo,  744a 
Punshaw,  6526 
Pun.'.4^o,  6886 
I'unt,  7406 
Punta  di  Gallo,  3606 
Punticborr)',  7226 
Punto-dale,  3606 
Puran,  Purina,  724a, 

823/* 

Purb,   Purba,  Pur- 

Kinoan,    724a,  6, 

686/. 
Purcollain,  7266 
Purdah ,  Purdanishlo, 

744" 
Purdesee,  7446 
Purdoe,  7446 
l*urga,  Purgoo,  727rt 
i*urtip,  13.1,  7246 
IHirshaur,  7006 
l»iir\o,  l^irvoe,  6826. 

170a 
I*urwanna,  7446 
PuRclen,  72»>/» 
Putacbo,  6856 
I^ltch.  l^itcba  leaf, 

683/* 

Putchock,  Putcbuck, 

7446.  74.56 
Putoab,  708",  747'i 
Putelan,  Putelaoo, 

746.1 
Putoloe.  (iSS't 
Pntiol,  2486 
I*>itlam,  746a 
Putnoo,  Putneedar, 

Putney,  746«i,  h 
l*utt/»n. "  IHittanian, 

7KV'.  747" 
Puttee,  Putteedareo, 

747.',  It 
Puttiwalii,  7476 
Putton  ketcbio,  708a 
l'uttullv-nautch,7246 
Putty,  /■47a 
Puttywalla.7476,220a 
Putwa,  7476 
Puxsbaw,  1176 
Pyal,  7034 
Pye,  7476 
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Pyjamma,  748a,  7076 
P>'k&r,  7036 
Pyko,  748a 
l^on,  6966 
Vym,  736a 
Pys^bi,  7146 
Pyse,  7496 
I^rtan,  747a 


Qualalos,  550a 
Qhalif,  147a 
Quolocut,  1486 
Quambaya,  150a 
Quamocfit,  7496 
Quandroen,  155a 
Quantung,  1586 
Quatre,  2646 
Quedo,  Quedab, 

Quedda,  750a,  6 
Quoixiomo,  Queix- 

ome,  Queixume, 

485a,  6,  7606 
Quelin,  "Quoly,  490a 

9406 
Quemov,  7506 
Quenchenj,  2806 
Querix,  2/46 
Queaberv,  28S<i 
Queteryi  482/; 
Quicheri,  4766 
Qui-bi,  7506 
Quil,  483a 

Quilin,  Qailline,  4896 

QuilKm,  751u 

Quil  lee,  2506 

Quilo/i,  7506 

Quilctn,  751a 

Quincij,  6166 

Quir|>o)o,  753a 

Quit4uw)le,  Quit  de 
Soleil,  Quitta  Soil, 
Quittesol,  488a,  6 

Quizome,  486a 

Quoiha^,  7506 

Qacxiuo,  229<»,  3736 

Quorungoliz,  273a 

Quybibis,  277a 

Quyluee,  751a 


Baack,  Raak,  366. 

4466 
Raaz|xx)t,  537a 
Rabo  dol  Elopbanto, 

^3<i 

Racan,  Racanner, 
Racaon,  Racban, 

RAchebida,  7556 
Rack,  'apM,  Racke- 

hoiise,  Rack  -puncb, 

37a,  7396 
Radareo.  753a/7996 
Raoen,  754a,  7776 
Raffady.  825*i 
Raffa-giirr'd,  Rafu- 

gar,  773a,  h 
Ragea,  7 54 A 
Ragipoiu,  7556 


Ragpy,  7536 
Ragia,  7546 
Ragy,  7536 
Rahdar,  Robdari, 

753a 
Raboty,  168a 
Rahtb,  467a 
Rai,  Raiaw,  754a 
Raiglin,  7086 
RaignoUe,  760a, 
Rainee,  772a 
Raing,  7086 
Rains,  the,  7536 
Raia,  7536 
Ra'U-al-badd,  7696 
Raiyat  Raiyot,  7776 
Raja,  Rajab,  754a 
Raiamundry,  7546 
RaKAti,  Rakhang,  346 
Raktika,  777a 
Ramadban,  756a 
Ramasammy,  7556, 

359a 

Ramboetan,  Ram- 
bostan,  Rambotan, 
Rambotang,  Ram- 
bustin,  756<» 

Ramdam,  756f* 

Ratuerin,  665fi 

Ratneshwaram  root, 
2156 

Ramjanl,  Ramjanny, 
K^nijeni,  2956, 774a 

Ramuosoy,  liamooey, 
7566 

RatDO  Snmee,  7556 
Ram]K>or,  Ham  pore, 

Cbudder^8246,218a 
Ram-ram,  7566 
Ramsbelle,  665a 
Ramuso,  7196 
Ran,  7746 
HAnd,  Itance,  757a 
Rangoon,  757a 
Ranjow,  757a 
Rannn,  Rannie,  757a 
Ras  ol  bad,  7696 
RiU  Kar^hf,  7696 
Rasad,  7766 
Rasboute,  7556 
Raseod, 7576 
Raselgat,  770a 
Raffbboot,  Rasbboote, 

Rasbbout,  Rash- 

bilt,  Raahpoot, 

7656,  583a 
Rasld,  7576 
Rjisolhadd,  Rassel- 

gat,  7696,  770a 
Rat-bird,  7576 
Rath,  8656 
Rati,  777a 
Rat),  770a 
Ratten,  7576 
Rattereo,  7536 
Ratti,  777a 
Rattle,  770a 
Rauti,  772a 
Ravine-deer,  758a 
Ravjannee,  774a 
Raya,  764<« 
Rayab,  7776 


Raye,  758a 

Rayet,  Rayetwar, 
7776,  778a 

Raxel,  Raxot,  760a 

Razai,  7726 

Razbut,  755a 

Razda,  758a 

Reaper,  758a,  02a 

Reaj),  758*1 

Reoon,  346,  5946 

Red  Cljifs,  758a ; 
-Dog,  7586,  7316; 
Hill,  7586 

Rees,  758a 

Regibuto,  7556 

Rogiilation,  -Pro- 
vinces, 7586,  759a 

Regur,  759a 

Reh,  7596 

Reinol,   7596,  1726, 

6046 
Reispoute,  7556 
Rel-garrj',3656 
Renny, /716 
Renol,  760a 
Rerni,  7726 
Resbout,  Resbuto, 

755a,  4446 
Resbire,  760a 
Resident,  761a 
Re.<«ix)ndentia,  761a 
Ressaidar,  7616 
Ressala,  7616 
Ressaldar,  Resseldar, 

762a 
Rest -bouse,  762a 
Rcsum,  762*1 
Ret'gburrv,  3726 
Rettoe,  7766 
Reys  buuto,  755a 
Reyuol,  'Reynold, 

/60a,  1726 
Reyae,  754a 
Reyxcl,  8826,  760a 
Retai,  Rery,  7726 
Rbadary,  Rbadorage, 

753a 

Rhambudan,  756a 
Rbinocemfl,  762a,  la 
Rhodes,  768a 
Rbomaeus,  768a 
Rbonoo,  Mu  874a 
RbotAw,  7626 
Riat,  7776 
Rice,  763a 
RickHhaw.  4596 
Right-hand  castes, 

1716 
Ris,  7636 

Risalad^r,  Risalah- 

dir.  762a 
Riahihr,  760« 
Rissalla,  762a 
Rithl,  Ritl,  770o,  864a 
Roc,  764a,  280a 
R<x;algate^  7696 
Rocca,  7676 
Rock -pigeon,  765a 
RoemaaT,  769a 
Roger,  7546 
Rogue.  76fxi ;  Rognos' 

River,  618/>,  7656 


Rob,  Robilla,  767a 

7666 
Roht&«.  763a 
Rolong,  76ra,  854a 
Romall,  7ti9a 
Roman,  7686 
Romany.  3226 
Romi,  768u 
Rondel,  Rondell, 

771a,  7706 
Roocka,  7676 
Rook,  7676 
Rooka,  Rookaloo, 

7676 
Room,  7676 
Roomal,  Roomaul, 

769o 
Roomee,  7676 
Roopea,  Rooj)ee, 

Ropia,  Ropie,  776a, 

8976 

Rosalgat,  Rosalgnto, 
7696,  453/.  ^ 

Rosamallia,  770a 

Rose-apple,  770a 

Roselle,  770a,  7476 

Rose  Mallows,  770a 

RosoUar,  762(1 

Rota,  Roten,  7576 

Rotas,  768<i 

Rotola,  Rottle,  Rot- 
tola,  770rt 

Rotuis  763a 

Rouble,  773a 

Roul,  2296 

Roumoo,  769a 

Round,  770^. 

Roundel,  7706 ;  -l>oy, 
771a 

Rounder,  770/. 

Rounee,  Rouni,  7716, 
772a 

Roupio,  Roupy,  77t»'i, 

h 

Rous,  7716 
Routee,  689a 
Rouzindar,  9a 
Rovel,  770a 
Rowana,  Rowannah, 

7716,  a 
Rowce,  7716 
Rownee,  7716 
Rowtee,  772a,  6S9a 
Roy,  772«i 
Royal,  155a 
Roza,  7?ia 
Rocelgate,  7696 
Ro«ye,  7726,  386.1 
Rubboe,  7726,  49«a 
Rubble,  778a 
Rvibby.  77'2/i 
Ruble,  773<i 
Rucca,  767M06. 473a 
RuflFugur,  7/8a 
Ruhclnh,  767a 
Rum,  7736 
Rum,  Ruma,  7686 
Rumal,  Rumale, 

Rumall,  769a 
Rume,    Rumi,  Ru- 

minus,  768a 
Rum-Jobnnj,  7736 
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Rumna,  774a 
Rumo,  7686 
Run,  774a 

Run  a  muck,  amok, 
22n 

Rundoll,  771a,  307a 
Ruama,  774a 
Runn,  of  Cutch,  774fe 
Ruotoe,  772<i 
RuiMM),  Rupia,  7746, 

776a 
Rumud,  7766 
Rut,  Ruth,  7766, 

137rt,  3656 
Rutt«e,  Rutty,  7766, 

1606,  8076 
Ryot,  777a ;  Ryot- 

wiri,  Ryotwarry, 

778a,  481a 
Ryse,  754<t 


Sab,  78'2a 
.S!il>a,  4f».V< 
S:i)Mii(>,  778a 
S;»li;ui<lar,  Salianticr, 

SalniiKior,  8166, 

817'».  r)7a 
SiilKitz,  81  Ga 
Siihayo.  7786,  8166 
Sabcndor,  Sabindnr, 

Sahirulour,  817a, 

8166 
Sabir,  789.1 
Sal)lo-tii.h.  779a,  33<j, 

414a.  721a 
Sjibrv,  iX^t 
.Saoar  m.inibu,  887a 
lSacchan>t).  Snccha- 

nini,  hdhib 
Sackcluath,  -cloth, 

8<)la,  6 
SadcHiss-Patara,  7796 
Sadr,  8626 

Sadntnipatam,  Sad- 
ninpnjMitAUi,  Sad- 
riii^:i|uitnain,  77J*fi 

Safflower,  7796,  2526, 
2666 

Saffron.  7S0w' 

Sac:ar-;iei4ha,  Saggur 
I)ei>es!*ah,  7806 

Saghrec.  8186 

8*j^^  7806;  palm, 

Sagi^r,  Sj»|jroro,  798a 
Saguw.  781a 
Sajfri,  8186 
Sa^u,  781a 
Safruir.  Sagiiire, 

7816,  167a 
Sagiiin,  781a 
Sagur.  Safrura,  7816 
Saf^wiro,  781a 
Sah,  816.1 
Sahali,  782a 
Sahan!«krit>,  5^hafl- 

krit,  792/> 
Sahib,  7816 
Sahoukar,  858/* 
Sahraa,  2496,  2896 


Sabu,  81&I 
Saia,  2156 
Sailan,  182#» 
Sairaur,  211a,  505a 
St.  Deaves,  782*1 
Saint  John's  Island, 

IslandM,    782<i,  6, 

783<« 
St.  Juan,  783a 
Saio,  8586,  5546 
Sair.  Sairjat,  801a 
Saiva.  783a 
Saiyid,  8S66 
Saj,  9106 
Sakh,  9066 
Sakhar,  8606 
Soklntun,  8616 
SrU;  7986 
Sfilfi,  7836 
S&la,  7986 
Sahuiu),  78.% 
Salabad,  7676 
Salac,  78-la 
Salagram,  Salagra- 

nian.  7856 
Salak,  78:i6 
Salani,  7836 
Salampora,  Salam- 

iK)ro,  Salamporij, 

/S^i,  6626 
Saleb,  -misree,  784a,  h. 
Salem,  7846 
Salem,  7836 
Salom|iore,  Salom- 

poory,  Salcmpouri, 

Salempury,  662a, 

7846.  78&I,  46, 708<* 
Salcp,  784a 
Salg^ram,  7856 
Sallf,  7846 
Saligram,  785a 
Salkev,  854a 
Sallalmd,  Sallabaud, 

786a 

Sallallo,  Sallo,  Salloo, 
819a,  8186 

Salmoli,  807a 

Salmon-6Kh,  4146 

Salob,  7846 

Salom,  7836 

Saloo,  819a 

Saloop,  784a 

Saloopaut,  7086 

Salootree,  786a 

Salop,  7846 

Saliet,  Salsete,  Sal- 
sett,  Sal8ott«,  7876, 
7866 

SiClu,  819a 

Saluari,  8336 

Salustree,  Salutree, 
7866 

Sal  woon.Salwen,  788ft 
Sam,  8226 
Samadra,  8676 
Saman,  Samani,  8206  < 
Samano-Codom,  119u 
Samara,  865^' 
Samnri,  Samarao, 
9776 

Samatra,  Samatral, 
867a,  L 


Sambel,  809a 
Samboo,  789a 
Sambook,  Sambouk, 

Hanilwuka,  Sam- 

bouq,  788tt,  6.  315a, 

448ft 
Sambre,  788/> 
Sambreel,  8516 
Sambu,  789a 
Sambuchi,  Sambuco, 

Sambuk,  7886 
Sambur,  788^1*  _ 
Saniescretan,  7926 
SamffS.H,  7826 
Samkin,  8366 
Sammy,  -house,  8836 
Samon,  Samorim, 

Samorin,  Samory, 

9776,  978<i 
Sampan,  789a 
Sampan,  463fi 
Sam|Moe,  7896 
Snmscortam,  Sam- 

ncroutam,  Sam- 

scruta,  7926,  793a 
Samshow,  Snmshoe, 

Samshoo,  Hamshu, 

78I>6,  ^1, 
Saniskrda,  Samskret, 

793ft 
Samsu,  7896 
Sdmuri,  273a 
Sanam,  849a 
Sanaahy,  Sanoaae, 

872ft 
Sancianns,  783a 
Sandabur,  379a,  8376 
Sandal,  Sandalo, 

Sandalwood,  7896, 

790a 

Sanderie  wood,  870a 

Sanders,  7896 

Sandery,  8696 

Sandle,  7896 

Sandowav,  7906 

Sanf,  18.^6,  455a 

danga,  8706 

Sanga^a,  7916 

Sangah,  8706 

Sangarie,  4506,  408a 

Sangenii,  San  Gio- 
vanni, 7826 

Sangtarah,  643a 

Sangue^a,  7916 

Sanguicel,  791a,  362a 

Sanguicer.Sanguiseo, 
Satiguiseu,  Snngu- 
seer,  7916,  792fi 

Saniade,  Saniasi,872a 

Sanjali,  7956 

Sanjan,  875/*,  7826 

Sannase,  872a 

Sanno,  7086 

Sanny^tsa,  Sanny^f, 
87*ia 

San  Paolo,  688a 

Sanscroet,  Sanscript, 
Sanscroot,  San- 
skrit, Sanskritze, 
793fi,  792a 

SantSi;  790*1 

Santry,  870a 


San-yaa^,  Sanyasy, 

872.1 
Saothon,  9096 
Sapaku,  794a 
Sapan,  Sapao,  7946 
Sapec,   Sapeca,  Sa- 

p^uo,  Sapeku, 

Sariocon,  /94(f, 

793a,  6 
Sapon,  7946 
Saponin,  4516 
Sapoon,  794a 
Sap|ion,  794a,  6, 1136 
Sapi>erselaar,  8406 
Sappica,  7936 
SapiKin,  7946 
Zapd^apa,  833a,  b 
Saraliogoi,  Sarabogv, 

795/y,  a 
Sarabuln,  8336 
Sarafe,  832a 
Saroglia,  Sar^f,  Sa- 

raius,  812a,  L 
Sarampura,  785a 
Sarandlb,  Sarandlp, 

1016.  182a 
Sarong,  Saranghi, 

813fi 
Sar^pordah,  877a 
Sardphi,  9744 
Saras,  1946 
SarawH,  8336 
Sarbacano,  Sarba- 

tane,  795o,  7816 
Sarbet,  826a 
Sarboji,  795a 
Sardar,  Sardare,  84 1 6, 

811a 

Saree,  Sarijn,  7956 
Saringam,  8776 
Sarnau,  7956 
Sarong.  796a,  138a 
Saroa,  249a,  2896 
Sarraf ,  832a 
Sarray,  812a 
Sams,  289a 
Sary,  8126 
Saaim,  8426 
Saaaergate,  7086 
Sastracundee,  7086 
Sa^ttrnngol,  8236 
Satagam,  Satagan, 

728a,  4186 
Sataldur,  878a 
Satbhai,  814a 
Satgitnw,  S^tgfon, 

7966,  797a 
Sati,  1896 
^t(,  8796,  882a 
Satigaro,  7966 
Satin,  797a 
Satlada,  Satlador, 

Satlaj,  Satldt,  878a 
Satrap,  7976 
Satouma,  798a 
Sattee,  881o 
Satya  Wati,  8806 
Saualacca,  8446 
Saucem  Sancem,  420a 
Saudanc,  865a 
Saugor,  Island,  7f'8a 
Saul-wood,  798a 
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Saunden,  790a 

Saurry,  7956 

Savaiu,  779rt, 

Savasb,  816a 

Savayo,  7786 

Saveu,  4146 

SarendroofT,  Savendy 
Droog,  8146 

Sawukin,  860a 

Saw^lak,  8446 

Sftwari  Camel,  858a 

^5awa^^y,  858a 

Sawtnv,  8836 

Saya/2l6a 

Saver,  Sayr,  7986, 
dOOa 

Sbasalar,  8406 

Scarlet,  8016,  861a 

Scavage,  Scavager, 
Scavageour,  Sca- 
vag^iuIu,^^cavenger, 
Scawageour,  8u2a, 
6,  803<i,  8016,  846a 

Schad,  458a 

Schai,  593/.,  825a 

Scbakar,  8646 

Schal,  8246 

Schalaiu,  7836 

Hchalembron,  1956 

Scharoan,  8206 

Scheik  Bandar,  8166 

Scheithan,  8186 

Scbekal,  liiu 

Scherephi,  9746 

Scbiah,  Schiite,  825a, 
it 

Schinu,  8296 
Scbite,  202a 
Sciai,  825a 
Scial,  8246 
Sciam,  S23a 
Sciamutbera,  867a 
Sciddeo.  8126 
Scigla,  829a 
Scimdy,  8376 
Scimeter,  Scimitar, 
8046 

Scinde.Scindy,  837a,  J» 
Sciso,  H856 
Scriuano,  Scrivan, 

ScriTano,  804a, 

163a,  3106 
Scvmotar,  Scymitar, 

S046,  a 
Sea-cockle«,  2706; 

•cocoanut,  2316 
Soacunny,  8046,  558<i 
Seapiah,  SniafKiy, 

Seapy,  810a,  8096 
Sear,  l<Mh 
Seat,  8136 
Seaw,  825ti 
Sebundee,  Sebundy, 

80'»/.,  a 
S^cbelloa,  B^hoyles, 

815a 
Secuoni,  805a 
Seddee,  806/j 
Sedoa,  Sodoe,  7906 
Soebar,  827a 
Seedy,  SOe^r,  470fi 
Seek,  Seekb,  836a 


Seek-man,  8356 
Seekul  putty,  809a 
S«emul,  807a 
S«er,  807a 

Seerband,  Seerbetti, 
Seerbund,  7086, 
943a 

Seerfiah,  808a,  721a 

Seorky,  842a 

Seerpaw,  8086,  4836 

Seer^baud,  7086 

Seersucker,  7086 

Seetulputty,  809a 

Scik.Seikb,  836a, 8356 

Seilan,  lS2rt 

Seir-fisb,  8086,  895a 

Seivia,  783a 

Sei-garry,  3656 

Sekar,  8606 

Sela.  8196 

Selei>re8,  1806 

Seling,  846^1 

SelUnd,  182a 

SemaDe,  821a 

Seniball,  8()9o 

Serabuk,  7886 

Senieano,  Setnian, 
Seniiane,  Semi- 
aniia,  Semijane, 
821a 

S>cmpitan,  868a,  955/< 
Z-fitLvWa,  211a 
Senassy,  8726 
Sengtercb,  Seng- 

termh,  8706,  871a 
Senior  Merchant, 2226 
Sennaar,  lS7a 
Sepah  Salar,  8406 
Separa,  910a 
Sepoy,  809.f 
Sequin,  1936 
Ser,  8076 
Seraffin,  9746 
Serai,  8116 
Serang.  8126 
Ser-apah,  8086 
Seraphim.  Seraphin, 

974a,  813a 
Sera-sH,  249a,  2896 
Serauee.  HI 26 
Sercase,  Serchia,  316, 

438<t 

Serondcep,  Serendlb, 
Serendiva,  1826, 
813a,  1816 

Serian,  8866 

Seringapatam,  81Sa 

Serinjant,  8776 

Serious,  289a 

Sena.  842a 

Serisbtadar,  8266 

Serof,  8326 

Serpaw.  8086 

Serjwnt's-.Htone,  848<i 

Senwych.  813a,  484rt 

Serpow,  8086.  9396 

Serraglio,  8116 

Serrnpiirdah,  877a 

Serrav,  8 12a 

Serre'  808fi 

SerriUff,  8296 

Scrnstadar,  8266 


Serw&n,  689a,  8776 
Serj-e,  8116 
Set,  8136 
Setewale,  9796 
Seth,  813/< 
SeUege,  878a 
Sett,  8136,  1396 
Settlement,  8136 
Settro'a,  4826 
Setuni,  7976 
Setweth,  980a 
Seut/),  829a 
Seven  Brothers.  814a; 
Pagodaa,     814a ; 
Sisters,  814a,  6076 
Severndroog,  814a 
Sewalick,  Sew^lik, 

8466 
Sewary,  858r» 
Sevchelle,  Islands, 

8146 
Seydra,  8536 
Seyjan,  7826 
Sezawul,  894a 
Sha,  816a 
Shaal,  7986 
Shaan,  823a 
Sbabandor,  Sha- 

Bander,  187a,  645*1 
Sbaboah,  816a 
Shabunder,  8166, 

127a 
Shftckelav,  217a 
Shadd.x  k.  8176,  7216 
Shade,  818a 
Shadock,  8176 
Shagreen,  818a 
Shunbendar,  Sbah- 
bundcr,  8166,  817a 
Shahee,Shahcr,194a, 

3896 
Shah  Goest,  831a 
Shahr-i-nau,  Shaher- 
ul-Nawi,796<i,914<i, 
8676 
Shaii.  216a 
Shaikh,  693a,  8256 
Shaitan,  818/< 
Sbaivite,  783:  i 
Shakal,  444a 
ShakI,  442a 
Shalbaft.  7086 
Shalee,  8186.  183a 
Shaleeat.  183a 
ShalgrnmO,  7856 
Shalie,  8196 
ShAliyat,  183a,  819a, 

829a 
Shaloo,  8186 
Shalwar,  8836 
Shily&t,  183a 
Sham,  823a 
Shama,  819/< 
Shaman,  Shamanism, 

820(1,  ll»a 
ShaniViogiie.  .*^206 
Shamoanah,  Sha- 

mec-ina^  821a 
Shampoeing,  Sham- 
poing.  Shampoo, 
8216,  a 
Shamsbecr,  8016 


SbamTMu,  Shimy- 

anah,  821a 
Shan,  8216,  504a 
Shanaboga,  8206 
Shanrircaah,  1936 
Shanbaf,  Shanbftff, 

8236,  a 
Shanbague,  Shan- 
bogiie,  8206 

Shandemagor,  1466, 
1846 

Shank,  1846 

Sbanscrit,  793a 

Shariib,  826a 

8harovaryy8336 

Sbashma,'  798a 

Shastah,  Shaster, 
8236,  963a 

Shastreo,  824a 

Shataludr,  878a 

Shatree,  3896 

Shat-shaahti,  787a 

Shaul,  8246 

Shawliandaar,  Shaw- 
bunder,  817a,  6966 

Shawl,  824a;  Goat, 
831a ;  Sbawoc^, 
824d 

Shay,  3896 

Shoah-niaul,  8256 

Shebandor.  816a 

Sheearry,  8276 

Sheeoh,  8246 

Sheek,  825a 

Sheolay,  8196 

Sheer  mahl,  Sheer- 
maul,  8256,  51a 

SheetftlOpatt'O,  809a 

Sheeut,  8256 

Shehor-al-Nawi,  796a 

Sheek,  8256 

Sheik,  8366 

Sheikh.  8256.  e93a 

Shekar,  8276;  She- 
karry,  8276 

Shekho.  8286 

Shela,  Shelah,  819a,  h 

Shell,  824a 

Sheila,  8186 

Sherash,  Sherai,  8296 

Sherbet,  8256 

Shereef,  8266.  170a 

Shorophene,  97&a 

Sheriff,  832<i 

Shorifftadar,  8266 

Shor^'araya,  8266 

SheiU,  211a 

Shevaniv  Hilla,  8264 

She  waff  e,  8036 

Shcwalic,  846a 

Sheyah,  8716 

Shevbar,  826a 

ShoVkh.  8256 

Shia,  8246 

Shian,  8346 

ShiW,  Shibber, 
827a,  560a 

Shickar,  8276 

Shiekul-ghur,  8356 

Shigala,  8286 

Shigram,  Shigram- 
I>oe,  827a,  4746 
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Shikar,   8276;  Shi 

karee,  8376 ;  8hi- 

kar-gah,  828a 

Shikari,  828a 
8hikh6,  828tt 
Shilin,  Bhilingh,  847a 
Shilla,  8196 
ShinnttAra.shan,  197ft 
Shinboam,  Shinbeen, 

Shinbin,  8286 
Shinkala,  Shinkali, 

Shinkli,  829«t,  828/; 
Shirwura,  1466,  201a 
Sbintau,  Shintoo, 

8296.  a 
Shiraz,  8296 
Shireenbaf,  Shlrln 

baf,  8296,  8236 
Shirry,  220/i 
Shisham,  890a,  842a 
Shisba-mahal,  Shish 

muhull,  8;iOa 
Sbitan,  8186 
Shoaldarree,  8316 
Shoe,  of  Gold,  830a  ; 

flower,  8306 ;  gooee, 

831a 
Shoke,  831a 
Shola,  831a 
Shoo,  of  Gold,  8306 
Shoocka,  8316 
Shooldarry,  8316, 

6886 
Sbootor-sowar, 

•suwar,  8576 
Shoukh,  Shouq,  831a 
Shoyti,  859a 
Shraub,  8316 
Shroif,  8266 
Shrobb,  8316 
Shroff,  Shroffage, 

8316 

Shrub,  8266,  8326 
Shudder,  2176 
Shuddery,  4826,  8536 
Shukha,  8316 
Shulwauni,  8326,7076 
Shurbit,  826<i 
Shuta  Sarwar,  Shotur 

Sowar,  Suwar, 

858rt,  8576 
Shw6  Dagon,  2916 
Shyraah,  8296 
Siagois,  831a 
Siam.  8336,  8526 
Siamback,  186a 
Siamotra,  867a 
Sian,  Siao,  8346,  796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya,  466a 
Sibbendy,  8056 
Si/Swp,  8766 
Sica,     Sicca,  835a, 

8346,  736,  7756 
Sicchose,  316 
Sickman,  8356 
Sicktersoy,  7086 
Sicle«gur,  8356 
Sicque,  836a 
Siddeo,  Siddy,  Sidhi, 

8066 

Sieledeba,  Sielediha, 
176a,1816, 1846,547a 


Sifm,   Sien,  Sieng, 

8226,  834a 
Sihala,  1816 
Sike,  Sihk,  Sikh,836a, 

8856 

Sikka,  Sikkah,  835a 
BiklatQn,  8616 
Silcuiider'sgram,  877a 
SiMn,  182<i 
Silboot,  8366 
Silebi8,  1806 
Siling,  847a 
Sillpai,  8366 
Silladar,  Sillahdar, 

8366,  69a 
Sillah-poflh,  8366 
Sillan,  \m> 
Sillaposh,  8366 
SUledar,  8366 
Sillahposh,  8366 
Silmagoor,  8366 
Silon.  1826 
Silpet,  8366 
Simkin,  8366 
Simmul,  Simul,  807a 
S/muXXo,  21  lo 
STn,  455a :  -Masin, 
■  5316 
Sinabafa,  SinabdfTo, 

Sinabftfo,  Sina 

l>aph,  828/»,  a,  126 
Sinae,  1976 
Sinxufle,  Sinaasy,  8726 
Sincn{>ore,SincaPura, 

Sincapuro,  o39a, 

840o 

Sind,    Sinda,  837a, 

4356,  4536 
Sindabar,  Sindabura, 

Sindaburi,  8376, 

838a,  379a,  8286 
Sindan,  782/..  211a 
SindSpQr,  838a 
Sinde,  8376 
Sind  bee,  8066 
Sindo,  Sindu,  Sindy, 

3206,  8376 
Singaleee,  8386 
Singapoera,  Singa- 

i»ore,  Singapura, 

840u,  8396 
Sin^ara,  Singerab, 

Singhara,  840a, 

4256 
Sin^yli,  829a 
Sim,  Sinlv,  SinTya, 

198a,  6,  199a 
Sin  Kalan,  5316 
Sinkaldip,  182a 
Sinnas8o,  8726 
Sintemu,  201a 
Sinto,  Sintoo,  8296,  a 
Sion,  8346 

Sirae,  Sipahee,  Sipfi- 

hi,  8106,  8096 
Sipah  Salaar,  Sip&h 

aalir,  Sipahaelar, 

8406,  569a 
Sipai,  8106 
Siposalar,  6126 
Sipoy,  8106 
SiquA,  835a 


Siraah,  8296 
Sircar,    8406,  63a, 
856a 

Sirdar,  8416 ;  -bearer, 

beehrah,  8416, 78a ; 

Sirdaur,  8416 
Sirdrars,  8416 
Sirian,  886a 
Siring,  8296 
Sirkar,  8414,  2226 
Sirky,  8416,  877tt 
Sirpeach,  813a 
Simikeo,  842a 
Sirris,  842a 
Sisee,  886a 
Siaaoo,  842a 
STtal-pattI,  809a 
Sitti,  190a 
Sitting-up,  842?* 
Sittringee,  Sittringy, 

843a 
Sitty,  190a 
Sittimgoe,  843a 
Siv^lik,  Siwitlik.  Si 

walikh,  8456,  843a, 

844a 
Si-yo-tbi-ya,  466a 
Siz«  da,  494a 
S^ahamouw,  796a 
S^ah  bandar,  817a 
Sjop])era,  220a 
Skeen,  846a 
Slam,  4396,  440a 
Slave,  845a 
Sling,  8466 
Sliptiet,  8366 
Sloth,  8476 
Snake-stone,  8476,76, 

24a.  906 
Sneakor,  849a 
Snow  nii>ee,  8496 
Soacio,  Soajos,  8546 
Soay,  7786 
Soco,  8046 
Sodagar,  857a 
Sodoo,  7906 
Sofala,  8496 
Soffi,  SoH,  8556 
Sogwan,  9116 
Sobali,  883a 
Sola,  8506 

Solamandalam,  257a 
Solar,  8i>06;  topee, 
851a 

Solda,  Soldan,  ZoX- 
doj'Of,  Soldanus, 

865a 
Solgramma,  7856 
Soliolum,  Solinum, 

9516 

Solmandala,  Solmon- 
dul,  Solmundul, 
85a,  258a 

Somana  -  Kotamo, 
3666 

Somba,  SonilKiy,  851a 
Sombra,  9616 ;  Som- 
breiro,  B<iy  de, 
851a,  6^  669a ; 
Sombrero,  Chan- 
nel, 851  a,  862a ; 
Sombreyn>,  Some- 


rera,  952a,  8616, 
852a 

Somma  Cuddom, 
Sommona  -  Codom, 
3666,  729a 
Sonahparinda,  Sona> 

paranta,  852a,  6 
Sonant,  7756 
Sonda,  869tt 
Sonni,  871a 
Sonthal,  Sonthur, 

8526,  863« 
Sooliadar,  856a 
Soobah,  856rt 
Sooder,  Soodra,  853a 
Soofee,  856(1 
Soojee,  8536 
Sooiu,  859a 
Sooiy,  8536 
Sooklaat,  Sooklat, 

8616,  862<j 
Soonderbund,  870tt 
Soonneo,  871a 
Soontaar,  853a 
Soontara,  643a,  8706 
Soopora,  8736 
Sooparie,  6896 
Soorky,  854*« 
Soorma,  854<t 
Soorsack,  8r)7a 
Soosey,  Soome,  855a, 

8546,  7086 
Sootaloota,  2216 
Sopara,  8736 
Sophi,  Sophiua^ 

Sophv.  855a 
Sorath,'876a 
Sorbet,  828*1 
Soret,  Soreth,  8766,  a 
Somau,  7956 
Sorrabula,  8336 
Sorroy,  812/» 
SoUalec,  8446 
Souba,  856a ;  Souba- 
dar,  8566  ;  Soubah, 
8566;  Soubahdar, 
8566 
Soucan,  8046 
Soucar,  7776.  8586 
Souchong,  9096 
Soudagur,  857a 
Soudan,  Soudano, 

866a 
Soudra,  8536 
Sou-la-  tch'a,  8766 
Sou-mon-t'ala,  8676 
Zotnrdpa,  Zoiorrapa, 

Zoi^/p,  873a 
Sourftchtm,  8766 
Souray,  8126 
Soure,  874a 
Souret,  8756 
Sour  Sack,  Soursopw 

8576,  rt 
Souy,  859a 
Sowar,  8576,  858o ; 

Shooter,  8576 
Sowarree,  Sowarri, 
Sowary,  858a,  719a 
Sowcar,  "858a 
Soy,  8686 
Spochi,  Spahee, 
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Spabi,  Sjiahiz, 

S{*hai,  Spio,  flll'i 
Spin,  859« 
Sponge  Cake,  8.'i9a 
Spotted-Dcor,  Donre, 

859(t 
Squeeze,  859'» 
Stango,  Htjink,  899<t 
Station,  85% 
Stevedore,  S'i*.>// 
Stick-ioHcct,     8596 ; 

-lac,  860c« 
8tink-wo<.KJ.  860" 
Strccdhana,  S»iO« 
8treight.H  of  Cloverna 

dore,  391 'I 
Stridhnn,  Stridhana 

860<t 
Stuiia,  860(« 
SuAin,  8t)0.( 
Sually,  Sualv}>ar, 

88^1,  it 
Siianii,  8836 
Subiidar,  856// 
Suhaii,  856a 
Subahdar,  856A 
Suhitra,  iillk 
Suhidar,  856/< 
Subloni,  Subnom, 

708fc 

Suair,  Succaro.  863<i, 

864»» 
Succatoon,  "086 
Suckat,  S01>» 
Sucker-Buckcr,  8606 
Bucket,  8606 

Suckcttc,  irrnt 

Sue!  at,  86 1« 

Sudden  Death,  862a 

Sudder,  862^/ ;  Adaw- 
hit.  4/';  Atiiocn.176, 
862*» ;  Board,  m'M  ; 
Court,  862u  ;  Sta- 
tion, 86*2/. 

Sudkawiin,  2036 

Sudrunpl'uttun,7796 

Suf!ilah,Siif;irah,8736 

Sufoeim,  8626 

Suflfavcan.  Suffoo, 
856a,  855/. 

Suffola,  8r»06 

SufFy.  Sufi,  8556,  a 

Sugar,  862A  :  Candio, 
C'andy,      156<i ; 
Suger,  camiy,  86-16 

Suicc,  Suji,  854", 
85ii6 

Suk.  21 1(( 

Sukkfinglr,  8046 

Suklut,  862" 

Sukor,  8606 

Sukte.  861" 

SuH,  7526 

Suliu,  207" 

Suldari.  8316 

Sulkv,  8r»4" 

Sullah,  8196 

Sulniah,  8M« 

Sultan,  86-}6 

Suniatm,  8656 

Sumbrero,  8516 

Sumjao,  S68</ 


Su-men-ta-la,  867a 
Summorhoad,  851u,  h. 
Sumniiniana,  821a 
Sumoltra,  Sumotra, 

867rt,  8666 
Sumpitan,868«,  7816, 

795a 

Sumuthra,  Sutnutra, 

867«,  8666 
Sun,  871a 
Sunitparanta,  852<{ 
Sunbuk,  788<i 
Sunda,  Sunda  Calapa, 

868<»,  869<i 
Sundarbana,  Sundor- 

bunda,  Sundra- 

bund,  870a,  6,  869tt 
Sungar,  Sungha,  8706 
Sungtara,  8706 
Sunn,  871a 
Sunnec,  Sunni,  871o, 

6,  825a  _ 
Sunuud,  8716 
Sunny,  871a 
Sunny  Baba,  ^2k 
Sitntarah,  643<i,  871a 
Sunyrtsoo,  Sunyassc, 

8716,  872/> 
Sui^lra,  8726 
Sui>arij,  6896 
Suj^ni,  873(t,  895/' 
SuiH;r%*isor,  5»i,  2356 
Suppiiraka,  873o 
Suppya,  8096 
Supreme  Court,  873/» 
Sura,  874a,  266 
Suraheo,Surahi,8126, 

382a 

Si'patrrpTjrTj,  8746 
Surat,  874a 
Suratb,  876a 
Suray,  812<t 
Sure,  874a 

Surkundft,  8766,  8416 
Surma,  854a 
Sunmsa,  3786 
Surtwigo,  Surjiaish, 

2/ 9a,  81 3o 
SurjAraka,  873a 
SurixKJse,  877a,  195/. 
Surrapurda,  877a 
Surrat,  8756 
Surrinjuum,    8776 ; 

Surrin^aumeo 

Oram,  Hi  76 
Surrow,  8776 
Surroy,  812a 
Sursack,  Sursak, 

857a,  h 
Surwaun,  8776 
Surwar,  8576 
Sury,  874a,  739a 
Susa,  855a 
Sutee,  8826,  883a 
SutIedge,Sutloj,8776, 

878a 
Suttoe,  8786  _ 
Suursack,  8576 
Suwar,  8576 ;  Suwar- 

roc,  858<i 
Suzan,  7826 
Swalloo,  8S3a 


Swallow,  883a,  h 

Swally,  Hole,  Marine, 
Roads,  883a 

Swamee-house,  884a; 
SwamI,  Swarame, 
884<i,  8826 ;  Swamy ,  - 
bousio,  jewelry,  pa- 
goda, 883a,  884a 

Swangy,  969rt 

Swatch,  884a 

Sweet  Apple,  8846; 
Oleander,    8d46 ; 
Potjito,      8846 ; 
S\vo«t«op,  8576 

Syagush,  Syah-gush, 
831a 

Svara.  SvjIo,  8346 

Syc.  836<'« 

Syce,  8856 

Sycoe,  8S6rt 

Syddy,  8066 

Syer,  8006 

Sykary,  8276 

Syko,  836<i 

Syklatoun,  8616 

Symbol,  807a 

SyncJii^uranas,  8396 

Syjiae,  8096 

Symng,  813a 

Syras,  886a,  289a 

Syro,  7986 

Syriam,  Syrian,  886a 
Syricuro,  4526 
Syud,  8866 


Ta&lima,  893a 

Taaluc,  384a 
Tabacca,  Tabaooo, 

Tabako,  925a,  9246, 

9266 

Talmaheer,  Tabaahlr, 

Tabaxer,  Tabaxiir, 

Tal»xir,  887(i,  6j 

546,  863a 
TaTTIj',  8876 
Table-ahade,  818a 
Taboot,  8876 
Tacari,  9406 
Tack,  8976 
Tack-ravan,  8876 
Taoourou,  915a 
Tacque,  898a 
Tact-ravan,  888a 
Taddy.Tadoe,  Tadie, 

927a,  h 
Tael,    Taoy,  888a, 

155a,  690/> 
TatTatabola,  Toffaty, 

46,  7086 
Tagadgeer,  334a 
Tah«^l886 
Tah-Qhana,  947a 
Tabseeldar,  TahsU- 

dnr,  8886,  889a 
Taie,  888a,  155a 
Taikhana,  947a 
Taile,  8886 
Tailinga,  913/> 
Tailor-bird,  889a 
Taiasook,  7086 


Tair,  912a 
Tair  9506 

Taj,  Mebale,  8S9<i.  h 
Tiika,  940/. 
TakA\-i,  941a 
Takbt  rovan,  888a 
Taksaul,  947a 
Tal,  8926 
Tala,  927a 
Talncimanni,  893/> 
Talagropofl,  891a 
Talaing,  8896 
Talang,  Talani.  9126 
Talapoi,  Talapoin, 

Talapoy,  8yia, 

8906,  6636,  724ti 
Talavai,  2926 
Talo,    Talee,  Tali. 

892a,  8916 
Taliar,  892a 
Talien,  8906 
Talinga,  Talingba, 

913a 
Talipoi,  891a 
Talipot,  8926,  140a 
Talisman,  Taii^mani, 

Talismanni,  893a,  b. 
TaliuB,  892a 
Taliyamar,  894<» 
Talkiat,  941a 
Tallapoy,  891a 
Talloca,  4976 
Talliar,  Talliari,  892* 
Tallica,  894a 
Tallipot,  893a,  771a 
TaUopin,  8916 
Talman,  8^ 
Talook,  Talookdir, 

894a,  h 
Taipei,  8926 
Talpooy,  891a 
Tam.  2946 
Tam,  9d0a 
Tamachar,  9416 
Tamalapatra,  &44a 
Tamarai,  Tamaraoi, 

895/* 

Tamarind,        8946 ; 

Fi«b,  895rt,  808a 
Tamar  -  al  -  Hindi, 

Taroarinde,  Tama- 

rindi,  8946  895a 
Tamaaha,  Mia 
TambtCkii,  9266 
Tambanck,  9296 
Tambernnee,  Tam- 

biraine,  8956 
Tamboli,  Tambul, 

914a,  942a 
Tamenm,  895a 
Tamgua,  8976 
Tamil,  3266,  5396 
llunpadewa,  Tamjvi. 

deeva,  852a,  h 
Tamralipti,  9416 
Tamtam,  930ei 
Tana,  896a 
Tana,    8956.  2446; 

Majambu,  896a 
Tanabar<,  8226,  8606 
Tanacerin,  9146 
TMudar,  Taoadaria. 
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896a,  6860,  787a, 

im 

Tnnah,  895/* 
Tanasary,  Tnnaser, 

Tanaaery,  Tanaa- 

aaria,  Tanassarien, 

91 4«,  627a 
Tanaw,  896*1 
Tanck,  Tancke, 

Tancho,  8996 
Tandail,  569a,  6126 
Tandar,  8966 
Tandil,  9236 
Tanga,  8966,  677fr 
Tangan,  .S9S<t 
Tangiir,  923/» 
T<£ng'han,  898a,  387o 
Tango,  Tangu,  8976, 

758a 

Tangiin,  898a,  9236 
Tanjoeb,  7086 
Tanjore,  8986;  Pill, 
8986 

Tank,  Tanka,  8986, 

900a 
Tanka,  9426 
Tanka,  Tankah, 

Tankcbah,  897a,  h 
Tanksal,  947a 
Tankun,  898<i 
Tanna,  8956 
Tannadar,  896a 
Tannaserye,  Tanna- 

flerim,  9146 
Tannio  Koretje,  9306 
Tannoro,  Tanor, 

Tanoor,  9006 
Tanqne,  8996 
Tany  Pundal,  2216 
Tapi,  901a 
Tappal,  Tappaiil, 

901a,  9006 
Tappee,  901a 
Tnprobune,  1 81a, 547a 
Tapseil,  7086 
Taptee,  Tapty,  901a 
Tar,  Tare,  901a,  6736 
Tarakaw,  9376 
Tarboofib,  Tarbrush, 

877a 
Tare,  901a 
Tare  and  Tret,  9016, 
Tarega,  Tarege, 

Tareghe,  9016, 902a 
Taren,  Tarent,  9016 
TargUD),  827a 
Tarhdir,  IM 
Tari,  Tarif,  927a,  h 
Tariff,  TarifTft,  902a 
Tamajwuri,  9146 
Tamatanne,  7086 
Tarouk,  Taroup,  902a 
Tarr,  9016 
Tarranquin,  9376 
Tarreck,  902a 
Tarree,  »27a 
Tarryar,  892a,  736 
Tartoree,  709a 
Tasheriff,  Tasheriffo, 

Tashrecf,  902a, 

8086,  9396 
Tasar,  946a 


Tasiiuacan,  8896 
Tajwar,  9456 
Tat,  903<« 
Tat,  9036 
Tatoo,  Tatt,  903a 
Tattoc,  9a36 
Tattoo,  Tattou,  9026, 

903a 
Tatty,  903rt 
Tatu,  903<» 
Taut,  9036 
Tauwv,  904a 
Tauzee,  9046 
Tava,  315a 
Tavao,  Tavay,  Tavi, 

Tavoy,  904a 
Ta  woey,  Taweez.  904a 
Tawny-kertch,  9306 
Tayar,  9506 
Tayca,  9116 
Taye,  Tayel,  888a 
Tayer,  9506 
Tayl,  9186 
Tazeo,  H&d,  9046 
Tazeea,  Ta'zia, 

Ta'ziya,  Tazijru, 

9016,  905a,  4196, 

8876 
Tazzy,  9046 
Tchajmn,  2196 
Tcbaukykano,  206a 
Tchauab,  2126 
Tchekmen,  2196 
T'cherout,  189a 
Tcbilira,  7486 
Tchi-tcbi,  1866 
To,  Tea,  9076,  905a  ; 

Caddy,  9096;  early, 

2106 
Teak,  910a 
Teapoy,  910a 
Tebacbir,  887a 
TeV>et,  918a 
Teca,  911a 
Toccali,  9186 
Tecka,  9116 
Tecul,  918/> 
Tee,  9116 
Tee,  9076 
Toecall,  919a 
Teecka,  919a 
Teok,  9116 
Teek,  912fi 
Teekii,  919a 
Teen, 155a 
Teertba,  Teerut,  912a 
Tehr,  912a,  8776 
Tohsildar,  889a 
Teijiaru,  924a 
Teipat,  912a 
Teke.Tekewood,  9116 
Telajwi,  891a 
Telinga,  Telingee, 

912/»,  913a,  1246, 

488a,  8896 
Tellicberry  Chair, 

931a 

TclHnga,  Tellingana, 
Tellingor,  913a,  6 

Teloogoo,  Telougou, 
913/.,  a 

Telaelin,  3786 


Telunga.  9186 
Tembool,  Tembul, 

913/'.  914a,  89a 
Tena9ar,  914a 
Tenadar,  896a 
Tenaseri,Tenasserini, 

Tenosirin,  Tenazar, 

914a,  h 
Tendell,  4116 
Tonga,  229a 
Tonga,  898*1 
Tonugu,  Tenungu, 

9136 
Tepoy,  709a 
Terai,  9146 
Teraphim,  974a 
Terindam,  709a 
Terreinbo,  Terrenho, 

Terrhono,  503a 
Terrai,  915a 
Terranquim,  9376 
Terry,  9146 
Terrv,  9276^ 
Tershana,  37a 
Toryo,  9146 
Teriz,  319a 
Tcssersse,  946a 
TeHtury,  334a 
Toy,  906/* 
Tr-z  iiut,  912a 
Thabbat,  Thabet, 

918/*,  a 
Thacur,  Thakoor, 

Thiikur,  915<t 
Tbala<Min)ani,  8936 
Thana,  8956 
Thana,  896a ;  Thana- 

dnr,  896a ;  Thinah, 

896a 

Tbfe,    Thea,  Thee, 

9076,  a,  9066 
Theg,  9166 
Thftk,  912a 
Thennsserirn,  9l4a 
Thennantidote,  9156 
Theyl,  8886 
Thibet,  918a 
Thin,  Thinao,  197a 
Thistle,  yellow,  2996 
Thoniand,  929a 
Thonaprondah,  8526 
Thonjaun,  931a 
Thug,  9156 
Thunapamnta,  852a 
T,  hu»eeldam,  889a 
Tiapp,  209a 
Tibftt,  Tibbat,  Tibet, 

917a,  6,  918a 
Tical,  9186 
Ticca,  919a 
Ticka,  919<t 
Tickeea,  2096 
Ticker,  919a 
Ticksali,  947a 
Ticky,    Ticky  taw, 

Ticky-Tock,  9196 
Tic-polonga,  7206 
Tier-cuttv,  9196 
Tiff,  Tiffar,  Tiffen, 

Tiffin,  Tiffing,  92O0, 

6,  921a 
Tifoni,  9496 


Tiger,  921a 
Tiggall,  9186 
Tigre,  922a 
Tigris,  9216,  1016 
Tika,  Tikawala,  919a 
Tilang,  Tiling,  Til- 

inga,  Tiiingana, 

9126,  913a 
TlfiOvKa,  211a 
Tincall,  Tincar,  9236 
Tindal,  9236 
Tinkal,  9236 
Tinnevelly,  924a 
Tinixjy,  910a 
Tii»ari,  I'iparry,  9246, 

a 

Tiphon,  949a 
Tippoo  Sahib,  9246 
Tir,  9246 
Tiraaole,  487a 
Tirishirapali,  939a 
Tirkut,  9246 
Tirt,  Tirtha,  912f« 
Tinixorajmlai,  939a 
Tisheldar,  889a 
Titticorin,  9466 
Tiutenaga,  933a 
Tiva,  Tivan,  9246 
Tiyu,  3l'96,  320a 
Tma,  929rt 
Tobacco,  9246 
Tobbot,  9356,  9176 
Tobra,  9266 
Toddy,  926a;  Bird, 

Cat,  928a 
Toepaaa,  9396,  f^a 
Toffochillen,  3766 
Toiahik-khanna,  936a 
Toko,  928a 
Tola,  Tole,  9286, 8076, 

8356 
Taliban,  9436 
Tolinate, 
T6IIn,  6416,  9286 
Tollilmn,  Tolopan, 

9436 
Tolwa,  941a 
Tomacha,  9416 
Tom&n,  Tomand, 

Tomandar,  To- 

mano,  929a,  5QIa 
Tomaaha,  TomaHia, 

9416 
Tomaun,  9286 
Tombac,  Tomback, 

9296 

Tomliadeva,  8526 
Tombaga,  9296 
Tombali,  942a,  477a 
Tomjohn,  9306 
Tompdevah,  8526 
Tom-tom,  9296 
Tone,  Tontf,  Tonce, 

323a,  h 
Tonga,  930a 
Tonga,  898a 
Tongha,  930a 
Tonicatchy,  9806 
Toniin,  Tonjon,  931a, 

^6,  463a,  8836 
Tonny,  Tony,  323a.  6 
Toofan,  Toofaun,950i» 
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Tooky,  dSla 
Toom,  5676 
Tootuongong,  9316 
Toon,  Tooiia,  982a 
Toojiaz,  328a 
Toorkay,  Toorkey, 

932a 
Too8,  847a 

Toothanage,  Tooth 
anil    Egg  Metal, 
Toothenague, 
Tootnague,  933a, 

Top,  935a 

Tofioa,  Tonaw,  To- 

posseo,  934a,  9336, 

6046 
Toj^z,  9336 
T(>i>€i,  9346;  khana, 

khonnah,  935u,  6 
Toi)e«,   9356  ;  w<M, 

walla,  9356,  936a 
To|wte,  9356 
Topbana,  9356 
Topi,  9356 ;  wiliK,  936a 
Topaail,  7086 
Top^canna,  9356 
Topseil,  lai 
Toreull,  936a 
Torii,  659a 
Tonrnjiaquo,  WOa 
To8-dun,  93«6 
Toflhaconna,  Toshe- 

kanah,  Toehkhana, 

9S*ia 

Toetdaun,  936a 
Totti,  9366 
Totuooury,  946a 
Toty, 

Toucan,  Toucbam, 

9366,  937« 
Touffan,  Touffon, 

949a 
Touman,  929a 
Toung-gyan,  252a 
Toupas,  9336 
Towrdra,  918a 
Towleen,  937a 
Traga,  937«j916, 4976 
Trnngahar,  Trangam- 

bar,  938a 
Trankamalaya,  9396 
Tmnkey,  TVanky, 

9376 

Tranquoliar,  938a 
Travamcor,  Travan- 

cor,  Travancore, 

93Srt 

Treblicane,  Trepli- 

cane,  9396 
Tribonv,  938a 
Triblicane.  9396 
Tricaloro,  936a 
Tricandia,  3766 
Tricino|»oly,  9386 
Tricby,  9386,  1886 
Tricoenmale,  939a 
Trifoe,  85a 
Trikalinga,  Trilinga, 
-  1pi\iyyw^  489(1, 

9126,  913a 
Trincomalee,     Trin- 1 


conomale,  Trinke- 
male,  Trinkene- 
male,  Trinquene- 
male,  939a,  6 
Tri|«ng,  9396,  883a 
Tr^^y,  Tripini, 

Triplicane,  9396 
Trippjiny,  9386 
Triquillimal^,  Tri- 
quinatnale,  Tri- 
quinimale,  9d9a 
Trisoe,  Triste,  35a 
Tritcbenapoli,  939a 
Tritchy,  9386 
Trivandnim,  9396 
TrivelicaiK'.  I<:3y6 
Trojiinn,  o'2<)/< 
TnK-hina{^.lli.  939a 
Tiujfiuiaii.  ;5l'7<i 
TninijK'Ik,  mOre 
Truxinian,  3276,  640a 
Trvjihrtla,  Trvphera, 

609a 
Txaubwa,  205a 
TiKhakelf,  217a 
TschoUo  218<i 
Twhuddirer,  8536 
T»hai,    Tsia,  908a, 

9076 
Tsiam,  1836 
Tsjannok,  26,  3a 
TKjaun,  21 3a 
T\ial,  919a 

Tuam,  Tuan,  9406,  a, 

866a 
Tubbatlna,  9176 

Tucana.  \.*.\>M, 
Tiuka,  IMU/. 
Til.  k;a  eo,  9406 
TiK-kfah.  ISOrt 
Tu.  kood.  941tt 
Tuckiah,  941a 
Tufan,    TufSo,  Ta- 
faon,  Tuffon,  Tuf- 
foon,  Tuffles,  948a, 
949(/,  h 
Tugger-wood,  3356 
Tuia,  9246 
Tukaza,  316a 
Tukha,  9406 
Tulasl,  931« 
Tulljftn,  -oghlani, 
Tulband.Tulbengi, 
Tulbontar  A^, 

Tulco,  9316 
Tuliban,  9436 
Tulinate.  153a 
Tuliiiant,  944a 
Txdosse,  9316 
Tulwar,  Tulwaur, 

941a,  212a 
Tiimfin,  fi21«tt 
INimangonL',  932a 
Tumasha,  'Ala 
Tumbaloe,  Tuinboli, 

942a 
Tumlet,  9416 
Tutnlook,  9416,  477a 
Tumtum,  942a 
I  Tumung'gung,  932a 


TuDca,  Tuncah,  Tnn- 

car,  Tuncaw,  942a, 

761a 
Tungah,  898a 
Tirnkaw,  Tuokhwah, 

428a,  9496 
Tunriee.  9456 
Tunnv,  3236 
Tunnvketch,  9306 
Tupay,  328<£ 
Tuphaii,  Tiiphao, 

950a,  949a 
Tupv,  9356 
Tftni,  9426 
Turaka,  943a 
Turban,  Turbant, 

Turhante,  Tur- 

banti,Turbat,943a, 

6,944a 
Turt'bimannus,  Tur- 

cimannu.s,  Turgo- 

inaniL-*,  3276,  a 
Turkcv,  iK^i 
Turkey,  9446 
Turki,"  -koq,  982o, 

9456 
Turmeric,  549a 
Tumee,  9456 
Turpaul,  9456 
Tuniuao,  932a 
Turry,  Turryani,  915a 
Tuninibake,  Turum- 

baque,  940a 
Turuishka,  943a 
Turveci,  904a 
Turwar,  941a 
Tus,  792/. 
Tuflsah,  9456 
Tusseeldar,  889<i 
Tusseb,  TuMier,  Tua- 

8«r,  946a,  fc 
Tutocareen,  Tute- 

coryn,  9466 
Tu-te-nag,  Tute- 

nague,  Tut«negg; 

Tutbinag,  93S^ 

9236 
Tut,hoo,  903a 
Tuticorin,  940a 
Tutinic,  983fi 
Tutocorim,  9466 
Tutonag,  933a 
Tutticaree,  Tuttu- 

corim,  Tutuooury, 

9466,  a 
Tutunaga,  933a 
Tuxall,  947<i 
Twankay,  9096 
Tvoonmi,  Tyekana, 

'9466 
T>  er,  9506 
T^gor,  Tygre,  923a, 

922a 
T>kh<tna,  947a 
Tymquall,  9236 
Tvt)baon,  Typhon, 

Typboon,  950a, 

949a,  947a 
Tj  rasole,  487a 
Trre,  9506 
Ticaocbi,  4426 
Tzinde,  8376 


T^ineflthan,  Tania, 
Tnnista,  Tziaitza, 
1976 

T^Mral'um^ptor,  192i 
Ttylo,  8196 


Uddlee  budlM,  806a 

Ugon,  (>6iki 

Ugentana,  940a 

Ugger-wood,  Uggur 
oil,  3356,  386a 

Ugli,  ITgolim,  4236,  a 

Ujantaoa,  Ujong- 
tana,  Uiungtanah, 
4146,  9506,  951a 

Ulcinde,  3206 

Ulock,  9716 

Ulu  balang,  639a 

Umbarry,  17a 

Umbrella,  9516 

Umbra,  6876 

Umbraculum,  Urn- 
brell.  Umbrella, 
Umbrello,  Un- 
brele,  951a,  6,  952a 

Uncalvet,  1496 

Undra  Cundra,  4136 ; 

Upa,    Upea,  957«, 
9526 

Uplah,  6396 

Uplot,  Uplott©,  7456 

Upper  Roger,  figfii 

Uraca,  d6a 

Urizza,  867a 

Uriee,    Un,  Un- 
daast,  UrzM,  9596 

Usbec,  9606 

'UKfur,  780.1 

Usbrufee,  960a 

Uspock,  9606 

Uspuck,  41  In 

Uspuk,  960a 

Uzbeg,  960a 


Vacca,  9606 
Vaccination,  9606 
Vackel,  961a 
Vaddah,  9636 
Vagn!t.  3656 
Vaid^ilai,  77«» 
Vaiahnara,  9616 
V'akea-nevin,  9606 
Vakeea,  770/. 
Vakeel,  Vakil,  961a, 

334a 
Valanga,  172a 
Valera,  961a 
Vali,  968a 

Vanjarii,  Vanjarrah, 

114a,  115(1 
Varaha,  6736 
VAr&na<;i,  83a 
Varanda,  Varaogne, 

965a,  966.1 
Varela,  Varella, 

Varelle,  961a,  & 

292a 

VaiKon,  9666,  6356 
Vatum,  I3Z! 
Varidee,  1096 
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Vdeza,  645b 
V5d,  Veda,  Vedam, 
Ved4o,  963a,  mib, 

Vedda,  9636 

Vehar,  067a 

Vehicle,  Vekeel,  961a 

Vellard,  964a,  357a 

Vellore,  964<i 

Veado.  Vend  ae- Mas- 
ter, 9646,  a,  '214a 

Venoaor,  Vonezar, 
1146 

Venetian.  9646 

Ventopollam,  709a 

Veranda,  Verandah, 
964a,  966a 

Verdora,  696 

Verdure,  966a 

Verve,  9666 

Vendo,  265a,  &67a 

Vettole,  884 

Vettyvor,  9666 

Viacondam,  6176 

Vidan,  Vidana,  9666 

Vidara,  216 

Viece,  9186,  9676 

Viedam,  96S<t 

Vgen,  Vgini,  639a, 
6386 

Vihar,  Viham,  967a, 
81a,  mi,  630a 

Vikeel,  961a 

Vinteen,  758a 

Viontana,  951a,  87a 

Vintin.  1216 

Viranda,  966a 

Vis,  Vi«ay,  919o, 
9676 

Viair,  9676 

Viss,  967a 

Vitele,  isM 

Vizier,  9676 

Vmbrello,  952n 

Vmbra,  Vmbraye, 
Vm  rao,  Vm  rei, 637 a 

Vcx:anovic«,  9606 

VoiahnuTu,  9606 

Vomeri,  665a 

Voranda,  966a 

Vorloffe,  3596 

Vraca,  Mh 

Vungbi,  522A 

Vrbique.  960a 

Vyse,  9676 


WaaJy,  96A<  _ 
Waciidash,  9676 
Wain,  lOPti 
Wakizaahi,  968a 
Waler,  968a 
Wali,  968a,  6926 
Walla,  Wallah,  9686, 

2396 
Wall-shftde,  818<i 
Wan>?hec,  969a 
Wnni,  Wania,  6-t((,636 
Waringin,  66rt 
Water,  buffalo,  122a  ; 

-Chestnut,     9696 ; 

Filter  Nut,  223a 


Wattie  waeroo,  9666 
Wav,  1096 
Weaver-bird,  9696 
Weda,  9636 
Wedda,  963& 
Weli,  Wely,  6926 
West  Coast,  9696 
Whnmi)oa,  9696 
Whangeo,  969rt 
Whinyard,  4106 
Whistling-teal,  9696 
White  Anta,  9696; 

Jacket,  9696 
Whoolye,  425a 
Wih4ra,Wibare,967a 
Wiliyat,  Willaut, 

94a,  487a 
Winter,  970a 
Wistnouwa,  9606 
Wollock,  9716 
Wood -apple,    971a ; 

oil,  9na 
Woolock,  9716 
Wooly,  425a 
Woon,  -doukj-gyee, 

972a 

Woordie,  Woordy 

Major,  972a 
Wootz,  972a 
Wrankiaw,  645<» 
Writer.  973a,  2226 
Wuff,  973/* 
WuTlock,  9716 
Wunlee  wollah,  972a 
Wuzeer,  9676 


Xabandax.  Xabun- 
der,  Sh'A  503<j 

Xagara,  446« 

Xanton,  6166 

Xanxus,  185a 

Xarab,  826a 

Xarafaggio,  Xaraffo, 
832.x 

Xnrati,  Xarnfln,  9746 
Xarave,  826a 
Xarifo,  974a 
Xarife,  8286 
Xamauz,  796a,  87a 
Xarrafo,  832a,  569tt 
Xastra,  823/*,  724a 
Xatiffam,  204a,  7666, 
623a 

Xaxma,  523a,  798d 
Xeque,  8256 
Xeratim,  Xerafino, 
Xerapheon,  Xera- 

f hin,  974<i,  6,  975a, 
216 

Xercansor,  975a 
Xiil,  825.1 
Xinto,  8296 


Taboo.  Yabon,  74- 

bti,  97:-/' 
Yak,  97r»6,  2146 
Yam,  977rt 

Ynmb,  Yiimbii,  Yam- 

bucha,  8;J06 
Yaulxx),  9756 


Yara-bhu,  Ya-va-di, 
Yara-drlpa,  Yavft- 
khya,  Yava-koti, 
455a,  h 

Ydu,  3366 

Yerua,  3936 

Ye-wun,  972a 

Ymgu,  4186 

Yodaya,  466<i 

Yo^ee,  Yoguee,  462a 

Yojana,  513a 

Yoodra-ahaan,  823a 

Yoss,  Yoss-house, 
464a 

Young  Hyson,  9096 
Yuthia,  4656 

Zabid,  4a 

2^l>aj,  455a 
Zabeta,  Zabita,  977a 
Zabok,  205a,  823a 
Zador,  9796 
Za^aglie,  Zagayo,  39a 
ZaitQn,  ZaitunI,  Zai- 

tQnia,  797a,  b. 
Zalafiarda,  877a 
Zim,  7AmX,  4486 
Zamboorak,  9866 
Zambuco.  356.  6126, 

788a  ;  Zamoaquo, 

7336,  7m 
Zaniburak,  986a 
Zaroerhin,  978a,  1646 
Zanigizara,  7916 
2Saniorim,  Zamorin, 

Zamorine,  977a, 

978a 
2^mpa,  8796 
Zananah,  9816 
2^nbuqo,  7886 
Zand,  9826 
Zang.Ziinghiliar,  9786 
Zangomay,  4506 
Zanguebar,  Zanguy, 

Zanj,  9786,  a 
Zanjabll,  3746 
Zanzibar,  978a,  5396 
Zarafa,  37?vt 
Zarbaft,  98:36 
Zarmanuchegas,  1166 
Zanx>gat,  11^6 
Zar>'aUina,  795a 
Zatonv,  7976 
Zayo,  216*1 
Zayte,  8866 
Zayton,  797a 
Zebra,  9796 
Zebt,  Zebty,  9856 
Zebu,  979'i 
Zocchino,  1936 
Zedoaria,  Zedoary, 

9796 

Zee  Calappors,  231a 
Zeilam,  Zeilon,  182a, 
6 

Zek(X)ni,  568rt 
Zela,  2o.V>,  8196 
Zeloan,  Zelono,  1826 
Zenjbcrec,  9S«x« 
Zenieo,  451  a,  S23<i 
Zemidary,  Zemindar, 
9S06,  a 


2^  nana,  Zenaimh, 

981a,  6,  4116 
Zenboorek,  9856 
Zend,  Zendavesta, 

9816,  6576 
SSenjebil,  Zenzeri, 

Zenzero,  3746,  375a 
Zequoen,  I94a 
Ze<iuen,  8256 
Zeraphim,  975a 
Zerbaft.  9836 
Zerbet.  826a 
Ze rumba,  Zeruml>et, 

9796 
Zerzalino,  3736 
Zetani,  7976 
Zczeline,  27Zf> 
Zhobo,  9846 
Ziacche,  443a 
Ziorboad,  9^6 
Zieriang,  8866 
Zilah,  Zillah,  9836 
Zilm,  847a 
Zimbipori,  3746 
Zimrotf,  1906,  4506 
Zinde,  Zindi,  8376 
Zinga9ar,  7916 
Zingari,  983/> 
Zingiberi,  Ziyyl^fHtj 

3746 
Zingium,  978a 
Zinguizar,  7916 
Zinnar,  187a 
Zinzin,  2006 
Zirapha,  3786 
Zirbad,  984a,  144a, 

914a 
Zircon,  452<t 
Zirro,  847a 
Zo.  985a 

Zoame,  4616,  8836 

Zo1k>,  9846 

Zodoun,  382a 

Zolan,  182a 

Zombreiro,  8516 

Zomo,  985*1 

Zomodri,  9776 

Zonchi,  4726 

Zouave,  985a 

Zubt,  Zobtee,  Zupt, 
985/> 

Zucani.stri,  1926 

Zucchara,  Zuccheri, 
Zucchero,  -Bambil- 
lonia,  -Caffetino, 
Domm-oschino, 
Mucchonv,  -Mu.'wi- 
atto,  Candi,  Can- 
diti,  Chandi,  86:il>, 
864a,  6,  l.'i6a 

Zumatra,  867a 

Zuml>oorack,  Zum- 
booruk.  9856,  9866 

Zunana,  981a 

Zunctw,  472a 

Zundavastaio.  Zundn- 
vn^tavv,  Zundt.Mi- 
Rstavr,  9826,  2S3a 

Zuratt,  b7:tb 

Zurkco,  854a 

Zumapa,  3786 
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